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Group 

Chaimen 

Secretary 

No.  1 

Raymond  Gamer 

Duane  Blake 

No.  2 

Dale  Aebischer  ; 

Neman  Ehresman 

No.  3 

Harold  Shoaf 

Richard  Karelse 

No.  4 

Kenneth  James 

•• 

No.  5 

Ray  Agan 

B.  E.  Gingery 

Lunch 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Occupational  e(xperlence  programs 

Small  group  discussions 

Kenneth  James, 
Illinois  State 
University 

Group 

Chaimen 

Secretary 

No.  1 

Raymond  Gamer 

Duane  Blake 

No.  2 

Dale  Aebischer 

No  man  Ehresman 

No.  3 

Harold  Shoaf 

H.  W.  Gadda 

No.  4 

Kenneth  James 

John  Matthews 

No.  5 

Ray  Agan 

B.  E.  Gingery 

3s 15  Coffee  break 

3:30  Summary  by  listening  panel— E.  L.  De  Alton,  G.  R.  Cochran, 

R.  H,  Wilson,  and  W,  T.  Bjoraker 

^^:30  Adjourn 

7:C0  Business  meeting 


Wednesday  Morning,  March  l6 

Presiding  Officer:  Harold  Shoaf,  Kansas  Secretary:  E.  J,  Mabon,  Iowa 


Topic : Programming  Vocational  Education  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 
Chairaan;  Richard  Wilson,  Ohio 


8:00 

8:30 

9:00 


9:45 

10:15 


Who  are  the  disadvantaged  youth? 

Report  of  Project  HEDY 

Some  possible  solutions,  panel 
discussion 


Gerald  Puller,  University  of 
r''inois 

Iloyd  Phipps,  University  of 
Illinois 

Paul  Day,  Teacher,  Fairbault, 
Minnesota,  Moderator 


Wilbur  Weir,  Teacher,  Lodi, 
Ohio 

Kenneth  Pai4cer,  Teacher, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Shaw  Teiwilliger,  Teacher, 

. „ Virginia,  Illinois 

"Open  Mike,"  Audience  may  question 

the  panel— Willie  Davis,  Vo-Hort  Instructor,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Recess 
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10:45  "Looking  Ahead  to  the  Programming  of  Special 
Efforts  in  Vocational  Agriculture  for 

Disadvantaged  Youth" Clifford  Minton,  Program 

Specialist  for  Persons 
with  Special  Needs, 
Chicago  Regional  Office, 
Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 

11 :15  Question-and-answer  period 
1 1 :45  lunch 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  March  16 
Topic:  Adult  Education  Programs 

Chaiiman;  C,  W,  Dalbey,  Iowa  Secretary:  Milo  Peterson, 

Minnesota 


1 :15  Organizing  and  conducting  local 
programs  of  adult  education 

The  "Current  Topics"  Approach.... 

The  "Unit"  Approach 

2:00  Symposium:  A Critical  Look  at  our 
Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for 
Adults ’ 


3s00  Coffee  break 
300  Discussion  groups 


George  Sefrit,  Teacher,  Algona, 
Iowa 

Chris  Beck,  Teacher,  Staples, 
Minnesota 


Richard  Hummel,  Ohio 
Doyle  Bayl,  Wisconsin 
James  Bailey,  Missouri 
Glen  Nicklas,  Nebraska 
James  McGuire,  Indiana 


Group  Chairaen 


Subject 


A Phil  Teske  Program  for  Young  Farmers  and  Adults 

Preparing  to  Enter  Fanning 

B James  Bailey  Programs  for  Adults  Preparing  to  Enter 

Off -Fanil  Occupations 


Harold  Urton  Programs  for  Adults  Engaged  in  Fanning 

J . R.  Wannbrod  Programs  for  Adults  Engaged  in  Off-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations 


4:15  Summary  and  conclusions 


Milo  Peterson,  University  of 
Minnesota 
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Thursday  Morning.  March  17 

Presiding  Officer:  Secretary:  J.  A.  McKinney,  Missouri 

Topic:  Post-Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture 

Chaiman:  Harold  ^yram,  Michigan 

Host;  E,  L,  De  Alton,  North  Dakota..,, 

8:15  Brief  status  reports  from  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska 

8:45  Post-secondary  education  in 

agriculture  in  Ohio R.  0.  Brinkman,  Director  and 

H.  B.  Drake,  Coordinator, 
Agricultural  Technologies, 
Springfield  and  Clai4c  County 
Technical  Education  Program, 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Warren  Weller,  State  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education,  Ohio 

900  Discussion Ralph  Bender,  Ohio  State 

University,  in  charge 

10:00  Coffee  break 

10:30  Development  of  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 

Post-High  School  Program  in 

Ornamental  Horticulture Eugene  Lehimann,  Director,  Kenosha 

Technical  Institute 

Doyl  Beyl,  Wisconsin  State  Board 

for  Vocational  Education,  Leader 

11 :15  Discussion 

1 1 :45  Lunch 

Thursday  Afternoon 

1 ;30  Panel  report:  Post-secondary  education  . 

in  agriculture  in  Illinois J.  R.  Wazmbrod,  University  of 

Illinois , diaiman 
Ralph  Guthrie,  Chief  of  ,^rl- 
cultural  Education,  ILllhols 
Elmer  Rowley,  Dean,  Joliet  Town- 
ship Junior  College,  Joliet, 
Illinois 

Joseph  Dallon,  Jr.,  Instructor 
Woodrow  Wilson  Branch,  Chicago 
City  Junior  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Leo  P.  Deutsch,  Dealer  Development 
Manager,  International  Harvester 
Company,  Peoria,  Illinois 
James  Nickell,  Ihstiuctor, 

Danville  Junior  College,  Danville, 
Illinois 

Edward  Kaiser,  Listmctor,  Canton 
Community  College,  Canton, 
niinois 
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Thursday  Mamlng.  March  17 

Presiding  Officers  Secretary:  J,  A.  McKinney,  Missouri 

Topic:  Post-Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture 

Chaiman:  Harold  Byram,  Michigan 

Host:  E.  L.  De  Alton,  North  Dakota... 

8:15  Brief  status  reports  from  Iowa,  )Q.chlgan,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska 

8:45  Post-secondary  education  in 

agriculture  in  Ohio R.  0.  Brinkman,  Director  and 

H.  B.  Drake,  Coordinator, 
Agricultural  Technologies, 
Springfield  and  Clark  County 
Technical  Education  Program, 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Warren  Weiler,  State  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education,  Ohio 

9:30  Discussion Ralph  Bender,  Ohio  State 

University,  in  charge 

10:00  Coffee  break 

10:30  Development  of  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 

Post-High  School  Program  in 

Ornamental  Horticulture Eugene  Lehnnann,  Director,  Kenosha 

Technical  Institute 

Doyl  Beyl,  Wisconsin  State  Board 

for  Vocational  Education,  Deader 

11:15  Discussion 

11 :45  Lunch 

Thursday  Afternoon 

1 :30  Panel  report:  Post-secondary  education 

in  agriculhire  in  Illinois J,  R,  Wannbrod,  University  of 

Illinois,  diaiiman 
Ralph  Guthrie,  Chief  of. .^rl- 
cultural  Educatloh,  mitiols 
Elmer  Rowley,  Dean,  Joliet  Town- 
ship Junior  College,  Joliet, 
Illinois 

Joseph  Dallon,  Jr.,  Instructor 
Woodrow  Wilson  Branch , Chicago 
City  Junior  College,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Leo  P.  Deutsch,  Dealer  Develoianent 
Manager,  Intematlonal  Harvester 
Company,  Peoria,  Illinois 
James  Nlckell,  ^structpr, 

Danville  Junior  College,  Danville, 
Illinois 

Edward  Kaiser,  Listructor,  Canton 
Community  College,  Canton, 

Illinois 
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2j15  Questions  and  answers 
2545  Coffee 

3i^5  Implications  of  information  presented 
for  State  Programs  of  Teacher . 

Education,  Supervision,  and 

Research George  Ekstrom,  University 

of  Missouri,  in  charge 


Group  Leader 


Recorder 


A 


Joe  Mallnskl, 
Minnesota 


Rarold  Crawford, 
Iowa 


B 


Clarence  Bundy, 
Iowa 


James  Bailey, 
Missouri 


C 


Hllding  Gadda, 
South  Dakota 


J,  A.  McKinney, 
Missouri, 


D 


B,  E,  Gingery, 
Nebraska 


Floyd  Doeiing, 
Wisconsin 


4:30  Adjourn 


Thursday  Evening!  March  17 


Presiding  Officer;  Warren  Weller,  Ohio  Secretary;  John  Coster, 

Nebraska 


Reports  of  special-interest  group  meetings 


Agricultural  mechanics 

FFA  executive  secretaries 

Instructional  aids  specialists 

State  supervisors 

Te&cher-educato  rs 

Business  meeting 

Adjourn 


.Carlton  Johnson,  Ohio  • 
.G.  Donovan  Coll,  Illinois 
.Harold  Crawford,  Iowa 
.Ralph  Guthrie,  Illinois 
.A.  H.  Krebs,  Illinois 

.Warren  Weller,  Ohio 
C.  V.  Roderick,  Missouri 
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Seminar  Participants 


Illinois 

J.  F.  Niokell 

M,  B.  McMillion 

G.  R.  Fuller 
Paul  Hemp 

N,  Do  Ehresman 
L.  J.  Phipps 
A,  H.  Krebs 

A.  L.  Utech 

H,  M.  Strublnger 
Ko  E.  James 

R.  A,  Guthrie 
R.  F.  Espenschied 
W.  H.  Witt 
Don  Coil 
Jo  D,  Sweeney 
H,  W,  Honann 
John  Matthews 

B.  K,  Bristol 

O,  C,  Floyd 

J.  R.  Warmbrod 
Shaw  Terwilllger 


Indiana 

L«  Rt  Hilterbrand 
Phil  Teske 
Howard  Addison 
Jim  McGuire 
Coleman  Harris 


Iowa 

G.  W,  Sefrit 
Duane  Blake 

G.  F,  Barton 

H.  R,  Crawford 
Rick  Thomas 

C.  E.  Bundy 
Ct  W,  Dalbey 
E.  J.  Mabon 


Kansas 

H.  R,  Bradley 
Ray  Agan 
Harold  Shoaf 


Michiffan 

Jim  Hannemann 
N.  S.  Gill 

Bounnong  Thipphawongi 
Richard  Karels e 
Clifford  Haslick 
C,  P,  Albrecht 
Albert  Ackley 
Raymond  Gamer 
Harold  Byran 
H.  E.  Nesman 


Minnesota 

Joe  Malinskl 
W,  F,  Bear 
G,  R,  Cochran 
M,  J,  Peterson 
Paul  Day 


Missouri 

Jt  A,  McKinney 
C,  R,  Weston 
James  Bailey 
C.  V,  Roderick 


Nebraska 

J.  K,  Coster 
G,  W,  Nickla 

A,  A,  Kahler 
Les  Thompson 

B,  E,  Gingery 
R.  W,  Squall 
Jim  Homer 


North  Dakota 
B.  L,  De  Alton 

Ohio 

Wm.  Weir 
Willie  Davis 
Kenneth  Parker , ’ 


Ohio  (cont*d^ 

W.  G.  Weller 
R.^E.  Bender 
Hummel 
J.»re,  Dougan 
W.  H.  Wolf 
Jim  Stitalein 
C,  B,  Johnson 
Gilbert  Guiler 
Floyd  McCormick 
J,  A,  Rolloff 
Pt  F,  Pulse 
James  Hensel 
R.  H.  Wilson 


South  Dakota 

H.  W.  Gadda 
H,  E.  Urton 


U.  S.  Office 

C.  Edwards 
C,  E,  Minton 


Wisconsin 

Eiigene  Lehmann 
A.  B.  Cordes 
F,  J,  Doering 

D.  C.  Aebischer 
Ray  Wall 
M,  Thompson 
Doyle  Beyl 
M,  W,  Cooper 
W,  T,  Bjoraker 
Gerald  Matteson 
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Guests 


Janes  L.  Willnan 
Field  Representative 
American  Zinc  Institute 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Wilson  W,  Games 
Editor 

The  Rational  Future  Farmer 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

P.  E,  Schmidt 
National  Safety  Council 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A.  C.  Razaitis 
Interstate  Printing 
Danville,  Illinois 


Leland  E.  Bradley 
Field  Mgr. 

American  Zinc  Institute 
Lafayette , Indiana 

Walter  Jacoby 

AIC  Youth  Program  Director 

Washington,  D.C. 
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SECTION  II 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE- SEMINAR 
Monday  Mo  mine  ■ March 


"New  Opportunities  in  Agricultural  Education":  Homer  E.  Edwards ■ Field 

Representative,  Agr.  Educ. 
Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

It  is  a distinct  honor  and  a personal  privilege  to  speak  to  this 
group  today  as  you  begin  a full  week  of  much  needed  cooperative  effort  and 
deliberation  aimed  toward  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture within  the  central  and  major  agricultural  area  of  these  United 
States. 


It  would  be  presumptious  for  me  to  offer  you  any  new.  formula  for 
success  in  providing  vocational  education  for  agricultural  occupations  when, 
in  fact,  I have  observed  vary  few  of  your  many  successful  local  and  state 
programs.  Please  allow  me,  then,  to  raise  some  issues  with  you  for  your 
continued  deliberation  this  week  as  you  work  with  each  other  in  plotting  a 
course  in  this  broad  area  of  vocational  education. 

The  wording  of  PL  88-210  provides  the  expansion  of  opportunity.  Our 
challenge  is  to  determine  specific  needs  for  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture, then  to  package  and  sell  our  combined  best  thinking. 

The  tens  "vocational  agriculture"  no  longer  describes  a specific 
course  or  program.  It  is  now  a generic  name  or  umbrella  under  which  we 
must  design  many  separate  programs  of  vocational  education  aimed  to  provide 
systematic  educational  experiences  that  prepare  the  individuals  enrolled 
for  a specific  entry  job  in  an  occupation  where  agricultural  skills  and 
knowledges  are  necessary  for  competency,  or  programs  whose  purpose  is  to 
upgrade  individuals  now  working  in  an  agricultural  occupation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  makes  our  area  of 
opportunity  "people"  centered.  Our  concern  is,  and  should  be,  with  people. 
If  as  a nation,  we  are  to  achieve  more  closely  our  goal  of  full  employment 
and  opportunity  for  everyone,  we  must  point  our  efforts  at  people-all  of 
the  people.  Employers  think  first  of  needs,  then  jobs,  then  people.  Vo- 
cational educators  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  thinking  first  of 
people,  then  jobs,  then  programs  that  fit  people  into  personally  satisfying 
and  challenging  jobs.  To  quote  the  act— so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
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communities  in  the  state— will  have  reaay  access  to  vocational  training  or 
retraining— which  is  of  high  quality— which  is  realistic  in  light  of  actual 
or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment— and  which  is  suited  to 
their— needs,— interests,— and  ability  to  profit  from  such  training.  It  is 
this  content  that  I must  operate  in  attempting  to  analyze  our  new  opportu- 
nities in  agricultural  education. 

One  other  point  that  I urge  you  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  look  for  our 
opportunities  is  this:  Everyone  does  not  need  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture but  our  goal  should  be  to  make  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
available  to  those  people  who  want,  need,  and  can  use  it. 

Let's  analyze  our  opportunities  for  service,  some  new,  some  old,  but 
perhaps  unfilled.  We  must  consider  (1)  high  school  preparatory  programs, 

(2)  post-high  school  preparatory  programs,  (3)  technician  programs,  (4) 
adult  or  continuing  education  programs  for  those  now  employed  in  agri- 
cultural occupations,  and  (5)  manpower  programs  for  those  presently  un- 
employed or  underemployed. 

High  School  Preparatory  Programs.  The  preponderence  of  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a need  for  vocational  education  in  the  high  school. 

We  krow  that  many  youth  drop  out  before  completing  high  school  and  many 
more  will  complete  their  formal  education  with  high  school  graduation  and 
seek  immediate  employment  or  enter  partnership  in  a fara  business. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  need  to  continue  to  provide  high  school 
programs  starting  at  least  by  the  10th  grade  and  preferably  in  the  9th 
grade  and/or  age  14,  These  programs  may  be  exploratory  in  nature,  but 
definitely  vocational.  They  should  lead  to  specialized  courses  at  the 
upper  high  school  or  post-high  level  although  there  is  also  need  for  some 
special  courses  for  you  with  special  needs. 

Post-High  School  Preparatory  Programs.  States  have  developed  different 
patterns  in  post-high  school  vocational  education,  I have  separated  post- 
high  school  programs  from  technician  programs  as  I believe  there  is  a 
difference.  Our  main  chalxenge  in  post-high  school  programs  is  probably 
the  combining  of  students  who  have  started  a vocational  program  while  in 
high  school  with  students  who  did  not  have  that  opportpiity.  In  talking 
about  post-high  school  programs,  let's  not  assume  high  school  graduation 
as  a prerequisite, 

Tectoielan  Programs.  In  my  mind,  the  word  "technician"  implies  those  pro- 
grams of  vocational  specialization  that  require  for  completion  a minimum 
of  one  year  intensive  instruction  beyond  high  school  graduation,  and  of 
course,  less  than  a baccalaureate  degree,  ' . these  programs,  there  is 
additional  emphasis  on  the  "why"  as  well  f ' :he  "how. " 

Adult  Education.  This  division  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  may 
still  be  one  of  our  great  areas  of  opportunity.  What  percentage  of  our 
employed  people  in  faming  and  other  agricultural  occupations  are  now 
enrolled  in  systematic  vocational  education  aimed  toward  improvement  of 
occupational  efficiency?  The  courses  offered  must  be  of  the  highest 
quality  an# probably  specialized  teachers  are  needed.  Our  job  is  to 
package  and  sell  a quality  product,  not  only  to  those  who  may  enroll,  but 
to  those  who  help  in  the  financing  and  administering  of  such  programs. 
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Manpower  Development  and  Training.  We  have  done  very  little  in  the  pro- 
motion and  packaging  of  MDTA  programs  in  agricultural  occupations.  No  one 
else  can  assess  the  need  and  promote  courses  better  than  we.  The  law 
specifies  that  underemployed  people  are  eligible  for  this  training  as  well 
as  unemployed.  We  must  convince  Employment  Security  and  Department  of 
Labor  people  of  the  need  for  training  and  perhaps  specifically  show  them 
the  possibilities.  I think  we  owe  our  public  this  service. 

Across  the  lines,  I have  drawn  in  this  analysis,  let's  draw  five 
more--horizontally  or  vertically  as  you  choose. 

Production  Fawning.  Particularly  at  the  high  school  and  the  adult  levels, 
production  farming  is  now  and  probably  always  will  be  our  foremost  program. 
We  cannot  neglect  it  as  we  look  for  new  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to 
people. 


We  still  are  not  providing  enough  competent  graduates  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  commercial  farms.  The  average  age  of  farm  operators  continues 
to  increase,  Fairniiig  is  an  industry  that  produces  new  wealth.  It  is  the 
largest  individually  owned  business  in  the  world. 

Farming  is  a dynamic,  changing  industry  requiring  increasingly 
competent  workers.  It  is  a growing  industry  whose  image  is  improving  as 
we  face  the  population  explosion.  To  maintain  our  present  diet,  we  must 
double  our  food  output  wittiln  35  years  on  no  more  than  8^  more  land.  The 
time  to  train  these  production  specialists  is  now. 

Our  adult  programs  must  become  more  specific  and  systematic  to  serve 
the  needs  of  present  farm  operators.  We  must  consider  a two  or  three  year 
fann  business  analjrsis  approach  in  addition  to  ongoing  programs  featuring 
prouaction  practices. 

Production  Agriculture— Other  Than  Faming.  The  increasingly  affluent 
society  in  this  oountsy  opens  wide  vistas  of  educational  opportunity  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  agricultural  production  business  of  what  were 
luxuries  a few  short  years  ago~flowers,  flowering  plants,  shade  trees, 
grass,  turf,  specialty  crops,  and  livestock. 

In  many  states,  all  vocational  education  programs  of  this  type  are 
new  for  vocational  agriculture.  We  must  design  high  quality  vocational 
programs  at  all  levels,  high  school  through  adult. 

Processing  Agricultural  Products.  This  is  new  ground  to  plow.  We  have 
not  even  detemlned  where  the  line  fences  are  going  to  be.  The  only 
guideline  we  have  at  present  is  the  wording  of  our  vocational  legislation, 
"Any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects, 
thus  requires  competencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant 
science,  soil  science,  animal  science,  faim  management,  agricultural 
mechanization  and  agricultural  leadership." 

Let's  use  good  judgment  and  logic  as  we  explore  our  educational 
opportunities  here,  tanpering  our  judgment  with  the  challenge  that  vo- 
cational education  is  people  centered  and  we  are  vocational  educators. 

Trade  and  industrial  eiicators  can  cooperate  with  us  or  help  us  build  the 
line  fence  if  one  is  needed. 
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Distributing  Agricultural  Products.  This,  too,  is  new  ground  and  an  area 
in  which  we  must  cooperate  with  others  in  getting  the  job  done.  We  must 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  our  Distiibutive  Education  Specialists  as 
we  search  for  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  people  of  all  ages. 

Remember  that  the  goal  is  to  provide  competent  people  for  jobs  rather  than 
to  bicker  over  procedural  details* 

Servicing  Production  Agriculture*  This  is  fertile  ground  and  an  area  we 
can  plow  deep,  I would  further  divide  this  field  into  two  categories: 

(1 ) Services  for  people  in  production  agriculture  such  as  farm 
machinery  repair  and  maintenance,  artificial  breeding  technician,  spraying 
or  fertilizing  services,  etc,,  farm  record  analysis  plus  many  others, 

(2)  Agricultural  services  for  other  people  such  as  landscaping, 
park  and  recreational  areas  management,  care  of  pets,  care  of  riding 
horses,  etc. 

The  last  three  areas  I have  mentioned  are,  of  course,  all  new  areas 
of  opportunity.  All  are  based  on  a prosperous  production  agriculture  where 
the  continued  trend  toward  specialization  demands  new  kinds  of  programs, 

I am  completely  confident  that  we  professional  educators  can  and 
will  find  these  new  and  exciting  opportunities,  but,  new  opportunities 
bring  new  and  increased  responsibilities  to  state  staff  members.  Our 
program  must  and  will  be  evaluated.  We  must  compete  for  funds  with  all 
other  occupational  fields  and  must  prove  our  judgment. 

Program  evaluation  will  be  based  on  (1)  the  competency  of  our 
graduates  and  (2)  the  ability  of  the  graduates  to  obtain  placement  in 
their  chosen  occupational  competency.  We  may  not  like  this,  but  It  will 
be  a factor  in  our  future.  As  we  face  this  challenge,  may  I suggest  that 
all  of  us  read  and  re-read  the  hew  objectives  bulletin  prepared  by  a hard- 
working committee  of  our  peers  and  adopted  by  our  group  as  well  as  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Our  teachei^s , too , need 
to  become  completely  familiar  with  this  document. 

As  members  of  the  state  supervisoiy  and  teacher  education  staffs, 
you  are  charg^  with  the  duty  of  detennining  direction  for  your  state  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  in  agriculture.  Your  presence  at  this  meeting 
indicates  your  interest.  May  I take  a few  minutes  to  mention  some  new  or 
added  responsibilities  I thirJc  are  important: 

WE  MUST  INFLUENCE  THE  KIND  AND  NUMBER  OF  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 
STARTED  WITHIN  THE  STATE: 

a.  To  prevent  duplication  of  effort, 

b.  To  assure  the  variety  needed  in  the  state, 

c.  To  place  the  programs  in  the  areas  of  the  state  where  needed. 

d.  To  select  the  best  equipped  institution. 
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The  rapid  increase  of  area  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges 

makes  this  responsibility  immediate  and  most  difficult. 

2.  WE  MUST  FOSTER  A CONTINUING  DIALOGUE  WITH  EMPIOYER  GROUPS  TO 

DETERMINE  THE  PRECISE  lET  CHANGING  COMPETENCIES  EMPIOYERS 

EXPECT  OF  BEGINNING  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  SEVERAL  AREAS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

a.  These  groups  are  willing  and  anxious  to  woric  with  us. 

b.  There  should  be  a state  consulting  committee  for  each 
major  occupational  area  in  the  state. 

c.  Utilize  the  work  of  National  committees  when  available. 

d.  Keep  in  comnrjnication  with  neighboring  states. 

e.  Divide  staff  responsibility  to  achieve  a close  working 
relationship  on  a continuing  basis. 

f.  In  many  cases,  these  people  are  not  familiar  with  our  program 
or  its  many  opportunities  for  sei?vice.  We  cannot  assume  they 
will  be  enthusiastic  toward  us.  We  must  prove  our  ability. 

g.  These  are  new  groups  for  most  of  us.  Use  Trade  Associations 
and  University  specialists  in  making  contacts. 

h.  Insist  on  job  analysis  within  the  different  levels  of 
beginning  employment. 

3.  WE  MUST  MAKE  SURE  THAT  PROGRAMS  ARE  OF  SUFFICIENT  BREADTH 
AND  DEPTH  TO  ASSURE  EMPLOYABILITY. 

a.  This  Includes  high  standards  for  supervised  occupational 
experience. 

b.  Preparatory  vocational  programs  require  supervised  occu- 
pational experience  commensurate  with  the  students 
occupational  objective. 

c.  Written  agreements  are  essential  to  protect  the  student,  the 
school,  and  the  employer. 

d.  The  graduate  when  placed,  proves  the  worth  of  the  program.  He 
must  be  competent  at  the  level  trained. 

4.  WE  MUST  RECOailZE  AND  PLAN  FOR  INCREASED  MOBIIITY  OF  PEOPLE. 

a.  Many  students  will  start  a program  in  one  school  and  complete 
in  another,  or  transfer  from  a comprehensive  high  school  to  an 
area  vocational  school.  Repetition  should  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

b.  Is  there  a common  body  of  knowledge  that  should  be  achieved  in 
grades  9 and  10  from  which  preparatory  students  go  into  the 
various  specialized  programs? 

c.  Can  we  prepare  and  agree  on  a job  analysis  that  fits  in  logical 
sequence  for  various  levels  of  competence? 

d.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  teaching  on  the  basis  of 
occupational  objective  rather  than  community  needs— A horizontal 
rather  than  a vertical  approach. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  collection  of  microfiche  includes  the  documents  announced  in  the 
Fall,  1967  issue  of  Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related  Materials  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  (ARM)  with  minor  exceptions.  The  microfiche  set  is 
arranged  in  the  following  sequence: 

1.  Vocational  Technical  (VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collection 
of  Documents  Reported  in  ARM,  Fall  196? 

2.  VT  Number  List  of  Documents  not  in  Microfiche  Collection. 

Copies  of  these  documents  may  be  obtained  from 
the  source  indicated  in  the  citation  on  page  3* 

3.  Selected  indexes  from  ARM,  Fall  19^7 

a.  Author  Index 

b.  Vocational  and  Siq)porting  Services  Index 

c.  Subject  Index 

The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer  to 
the  location  of  the  abstracts  in  ARM,  Fall  I967. 

4.  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  VT  Number  Index  on 
pages  1-2. 

The  documents  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  according 
to  VT  numbers.  The  texts  of  materials  in  this  microfiche 
set  have  been  filmed  continuously  in  VT  number  sequence 
thereby  facilitating  the  purchase  of  the  texts  of  all 
documents  on  microfiche  with  one  order  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  the  entire  set  as  contrasted  to  the  purchase  of 
microfiche  of  individual  titles. 


The  documents  identified  in  this  collection  of  microfiche  with  an  ERIC 
Document  (ED)  number  are  also  available  as  separate  documents  from  ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service  (eDRS)  by  using  the  ED  number.  Items  with  the 
ED  synibol  but  without  the  six  numerical  digits  will  be  available  as  separate 
documents  from  EDRS  when  they  have  been  fully  processed  into  the  ERIC  system. 
Research  in  Education  will  announce  those  documents  as  they  become  available 
from  EDRS. 

The  dociments  identified  in  this  collection  of  microfiche  without  an  ED 
number  are  titles  in  the  local  clearinghouse  collection.  Microfiche  for  these 
items  is  obtainable  only  through  purchase  of  this  set  or  from  agencies  who 
have  this  set,  and  idio  have  the  capability  of  reproducing  microfiche. 
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2:15  Questions  and  answers 
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Recorder 
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.Warren  Weller,  Ohio 
C.  V.  Roderick,  Missouri 
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Coleman  Harris 


Iowa 

G«  W»  Sefrit 
Duane  Blake 

G.  F.  Barton 

H,  R.  Crawford 
Rick  Thomas 

C.  E»  Bundy 
C.  W,  Dalbey 
E,  J,  Mabon 


Michiean 

Ohio  fcont'd) 

Jim  Hannemann 
N.  S.  Gill 

Bounnong  Thipphawongi 
Richard  Karels e 
Clifford  Haslick 
C,  F,  Albrecht 
Albert  Ackley 
Raymond  Gainer 
Harold  Byram 
H.  B.  Nesman 

Minnesota 

W,  G,  Weiler 
R.^E.  Bender 
Hummel 
Dougan 
W.  H.  Wolf 
Jim  Stitzlein 
C.  E,  Johnson 
Gilbert  Quiler 
Floyd  McCormick 
J.  A.  Rolloff 
P.  F.  Pulse 
James  Hensel 
R.  H,  Wilson 

Joe  Malinski 
W,  F,  Bear 
G,  R,  Cochran 
M,  J,  Peterson 
Paul  Day 

South  Dakota 

H«  W,  Gadda 
H.  E.  Urton 

Missouri 

U.  S.  Office 

J.  A.  McKinney 
C,  R,  Weston 
James  Bailey 
C,  V,  Roderick 

H.  C,  Edwards 
C,  E,  Minton 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

J.  K,  Coster 
G,  W,  Nickla 
A*  A.  Kahler 
Les  Thompson 
B.  E,  Gingery 
R,  W,  Squall 
Jim  Homer 

Eligene  Lehmann 
A.  B,  Cordes 
F.  J , Doering  ■ 
D,  C.  Aebischer 
Ray  Wall 
M,  Thompson 
Doyle  Beyl 
M,  W,  Cooper 
W.  T.  Bjoraker 
Gerald  Matteson 

North  Dakota 

E.  L,  De  Alton 

Kansas 


H,  R.  Bradley 
Ray  Agan 
Harold  Shoaf 


Ohio 

Weir 

Willie  Davis 
Kenneth  Parker 


Guests 


Janies  L.  Willman 
Field  Representative 
American  Zinc  Institute 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Wilson  W,  Games 
Editor 

The  National  Future  Farmer 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

P.  E,  Schmidt 
National  Safety  Council 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A,  C.  Razaitis 
Interstate  Printing 
Danville,  Illinois 


Leland  E.  Bradley 
Field  Mgr, 

American  Zinc  Institute 
Lafayette , Indiana 

Walter  Jacoby 

AIC  Youth  Program  Director 

Washington,  D.C, 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEIOTAE 
Monday  Morning.  March  14 


"New  Opportunities  in  Agricultural  Education";  Homer  E.  Edwards,  Field 

Representative,  Agr.  Bduc. 
Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

It  is  a distinct  honor  and  a personal  privilege  to  speak  to  this 
group  today  as  you  begin  a full  week  of  much  needed  cooperative  effort  and 
deliberation  aimed  toward  the  Improvement  of  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture within  the  central  and  major  agricultural  area  of  these  United 
States. 


It  would  be  presumptions  for  me  to  offer  you  any  new.  fonnula  for 
success  in  providing  vocational  education  for  agricultural  occupations  when, 
in  fact,  I have  observed  very  few  of  your  many  successful  local  and  state 
programs.  Please  allow  me,  then,  to  raise  some  issues  with  you  for  your 
continued  deliberation  this  week  as  you  work  with  each  other  in  plotting  a 
course  in  this  broad  area  of  vocational  education. 

The  wording  of  PL  88-210  provides  the  expansion  of  opportunity.  Our 
challenge  is  to  determine  specific  needs  for  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture, then  to  package  and  sell  our  combined  best  thinking. 

The  term  "vocational  agriculture"  no  longer  describes  a specific 
course  or  program.  It  is  now  a generic  name  or  umbrella  under  which  we 
must  design  many  separate  programs  of  vocational  education  aimed  to  provide 
systematic  educational  efxperlences  that  prepare  the  individuals  enrolled 
for  a specific  entry  Job  in  an  occupation  where  agricultural  skills  and 
knowledges  are  necessary  for  competency,  or  programs  whose  purpose  is  to 
upgrade  individuals  now  working  in  an  agricultural  occupation. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  makes  our  area  of 
opportunity  "people"  centered.  Our  concern  is,  and  should  be,  with  people. 
If  as  a nation,  we  are  to  achieve  more  closely  our  goal  of  full  employment 
and  opportunity  for  everyone,  we  must  point  our  efforts  at  people— all  of 
the  people.  Employers  think  first  of  needs,  then  Jobs,  then  people.  Vo- 
cational educators  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  thinking  first  of 
people,  then  Jobs,  then  programs  that  fit  people  into  personally  satisfying 
and  challenging  Jobs.  To  quote  the  act— So  ttiat  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
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conununities  in  the  state— will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or 
retraining— which  is  of  high  quality— which  is  realistic  in  light  of  actual 
or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment— and  which  is  suited  to 
their— needs,— interests,— and  ability  to  profit  from  such  training.  It  is 
this  content  that  I must  operate  in  attempting  to  analyze  our  new  opportu- 
nities in  agricultural  education. 

One  other  point  that  I urge  you  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  look  for  our 
opportunities  is  this : Everyone  does  not  need  vocational  education  in  agri- 

culture but  our  goal  should  be  to  make  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
available  to  those  people  who  want,  need,  and  can  use  it. 

Let's  analyze  our  opportunities  for  service,  some  new,  some  old,  but 
perhaps  unfilled.  We  must  consider  (1)  high  school  preparatory  programs, 

(2)  post-high  school  preparatory  programs,  (3)  technician  programs,  (4) 
adult  or  continuing  education  programs  for  those  now  employed  in  agri- 
cultural occupations,  and  (5)  manpower  programs  for  those  presently  un- 
employed or  underemployed. 

High  School. Prenara to 3rv  Programs.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a need  for  vocaUonal  education  in  the  high  school. 

We  know  that  many  youth  drop  out  before  completing  high  school  and  many 
more  will  complete  their  formal  education  with  high  school  graduation  and 
seek  immediate  employment  or  enter  partnership  in  a farm  business. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  need  to  continue  to  provide  high  school 
programs  starting  at  least  by  the  10th  grade  and  preferably  in  the  9th 
grade  and/or  age  14,  These  programs  may  be  exploratory  in  nature,  but 
definitely  vocational.  They  should  lead  to  specialized  courses  at  the 
upper  high  school  or  post-high  level  although  there  is  also  need  for  some 
special  courses  for  you  with  special  needs. 

Pojst-High. School  Preparatory  Programs.  States  have  developed  different 
patterns  in  post-high  school  vocational  education.  I have  separated  post- 
high  school  programs  from  technician  programs  as  I believe  there  is  a 
difference.  Our  main  challenge  in  post-high  school  programs  is  probably 
the  combining  of  students  who  have  started  a vocational  program  while  in 
high  school  with  students  who  did  not  have  that  opportunity.  In  talking 
about  post-high  school  programs,  let's  not  assume  high" school  graduation 
as  a prerequisite, 

lectmician  Programs.  In  my  mind,  the  word  "technician"  implies  those  pro- 
grams of  vocational  specialization  that  require  for  completion  a minimum 
of  one  year  intensive  instruction  beyond  high  school  graduation,  and  of 
course,  less  than  a baccalau-  ,te  degree,  ]h  these  programs,  there  is 
additional  emphasis  on  the  x..y"  as  well  as  the  "how," 
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Adult  Education.  This  division  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  may 
still  be  one  of  our  great  areas  of  opportunity.  What  percentage  of  our 
employed  people  in  farming  and  other  agricultural  occupations  are  now 
enrolled  In  systematic  vocational  education  aimed  toward  improvement  of 
occupational  efficiency?  The  courses  offered  must  be  of  the  highest 
quality  an# probably  specialized  teachers  are  needed.  Our  job  is  to 
package  and  sell  a quality  product,  not  only  to  those  who  may  enroll,  but 
to  those  who  help  in  the  financing  and  administering  of  such  programs. 
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Manpower  Development  and  Training.  We  have  done  very  little  in  the  pro- 
motion and  packaging  of  MDTA  programs  in  agricultural  occupations.  No  one 
else  can  assess  the  need  and  promote  couwes  better  than  we.  The  law 
specifies  that  underemployed  people  are  eligible  for  this  training  as  well 
as  unonployed.  We  must  convince  Etaployment  Security  and  Department  of 
Labor  people  of  the  need  for  training  and  perhaps  specifically  show  them 
the  possibilities,  I think  we  owe  our  public  this  service. 

Across  the  lines,  I have  drawn  in  this  analysis,  let’s  draw  five 
more — horizontally  or  vertically  as  you  choose. 

Production  Fam::.ng.  Particularly  at  the  high  school  and  the  adult  levels, 
production  farming  is  now  and  probably  always  will  be  our  foremost  program. 
We  cannot  neglect  it  as  we  look  for  new  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to 
people. 

We  still  are  not  providing  enough  competent  graduates  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  commercial  farms.  Hie  average  age  of  farm  operators  continues 
to  incrsase.  Farming  is  an  industry  that  produces  new  wealth.  It  is  the 
largest  individually  owned  business  in  the  world. 

Farming  is  a dynamic,  changing  industry  requiring  increasingly 
Competent  workers.  It  is  a growing  industry  whose  image  is  improving  as 
we  face  the  population  explosion.  To  maintain  our  present  diet,  we  must 
double  our  food  ou%)ut  within  35  years  on  no  more  than  85^  more  land.  The 
time  to  train  these  production  specialists  is  now. 

Our  adult  programs  must  become  more  specific  and  systematic  to  serve 
the  needs  of  present  farm  operators.  We  must  consider  a two  or  three  year 
farm  business  anal3rsis  approach  in  addition  to  ongoing  programs  featurring 
production  practices. 

Production  Agriculture — Other  Than  Famine,  The  increasingly  affluent 
society  in  this  country  opens  wide  vistas  of  educational  opportunity  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  agricultural  production  business  of  what  were 
luxuries  a few  short  years  ago~flowers,  flowering  plants,  shade  trees, 
grass,  turf,  specialty  crops,  and  livestock. 

Di  many  states,  all  vocational  education  programs  of  this  type  are 
new  for  vocational  agriculture.  We  must  design  high  quality  vocational 
programs  at  all  levels,  high  school  through  adult. 

Processing  Agricultural  Products.  This  is  new  ground  to  plow.  We  have 
not  even  determined  where  the  l£ie  fences  are  going  to  be.  The  only 
guideline  we  have  at  present  is  the  wording  of  our  vocational  legislation, 
"Any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects, 
thus  requires  competencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant 
science,  soil  science,  animal  science,  farm  management,  agricultural 
mechanization  and  agricultural  leadership," 

Let’s  use  good  judgment  and  logic  as  we  explore  our  educational 
opportunities  here,  tempering  our  judgment  with  the  challenge  that  vo- 
cational education  is  people  centered  and  we  are  vocational  educators. 

Trade  and  Industrial  creators  can  cooperate  with  us  or  help  us  build  the 
line  fence  if  one  is  needed. 
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Mstributing  Agricultural  Products.  This i too , is  new  ground  and  an  area 
in  which  we  must  cooperate  with  others  in  getting  the  job  done.  We  must 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  our  Distributive  Education  Specialists  as 
we  search  for  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  people  of  all  ages, 

Hemember  that  the  goal  is  to  provide  competent  people  for  Jobs  rather  than 
to  bicker  over  procedural  details* 

Servicing  Production  Agriculture.*  This  is  fertile  ground  and  an  area  we 
can  plow  deep.  I would  further  divide  this  field  into  two  categories: 

(1)  Services  for  people  in  production  agriculture  such  as  farm 
machinery  repair  and  maintenance,  artificial  breeding  technician,  spraying 
or  fertilizing  services,  etc,,  farm  record  analysis  plus  many  others. 

(2)  Agricultural  services  for  other  people  such  as  landscaping, 
park  and  recreational  areas  management,  care  of  pets,  care  of  riding 
horses,  etc. 

The  last  three  areas  I have  mentioned  are,  of  course,  all  new  areas 
of  opportunity.  All  are  based  on  a prosperous  production  agriculture  where 
the  continued  trend  toward  specialization  demands  new  kinds  of  programs. 

I am  completely  confident  that  we  professional  educators  can  and 
will  find  these  new  and  exciting  opportunities,  but,  new  opportunities 
bring  new  and  increased  responsibilities  to  state  staff  members.  Our 
program  must  ^d  will  be  evaluated.  We  must  compete  for  funds  with  all 
other  occupational  fields  and  must  prove  our  judgment. 

Program  evaluation  will  be  based  on  (1 ) the  competency  of  our 
graduates  and  (2)  the  ability  of  the  graduates  to  obtain  placement  in 
their  chosen  occupational  competency.  We  may  not  like  this , but  it  will 
be  a factor  in  our  future.  As  we  face  this  challenge,  may  I suggest  that 
all  of  us  read  ar i re-read  the  new  objectives  bulletin  prepared  by  a hard- 
working committee  of  our  peers  and  adopted  by  our  group  as  well  as  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Our  teachers,  too,  need 
to  become  completely  familiar  with  this  document. 

As  members  of  the  state  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs, 
you  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  direction  for  your  state  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  in  agriculture.  Your  presence  at  this  meeting 
indicates  your  interest.  May  I take  a few  minutes  to  mention  some  new  or 
added  responsibilities  I think  are  important: 

WE  MUST  INFEUENCB  THE  KIND  AND  NUMBER  OF  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 
STARTED  WITHIN  THE  STATE: 

a.  To  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

b.  To  assure  the  variety  needed  in  the  state. 

c.  To  place  the  programs  in  the  areas  of  the  state  where  needed. 

d.  To  select  the  best  equipped  institution. 
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The  rapid  increase  of  area  vocational  schools  and  conmiunity  colleges 

makes  this  responsibility  immediate  and  most  difficult. 

2.  WE  MUST  FOSTER  A CONTINUING  DIALOGUE  WITH  EMPIDYBR  GROUPS  TO 

DETERMINE  THE  PRECISE  YET  CHANGING  COMPETENCIES  EMPIDYERS 

EXPECT  OF  BEGINNING  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  SEVERAL  AREAS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

a.  These  groups  are  willing  and  anxious  to  woric  with  us. 

b.  There  should  be  a state  consulting  committee  for  each 
major  occupational  area  in  the  state. 

c.  Utilize  the  work  of  National  committees  when  available. 

d.  Keep  in  communication  with  neighboring  states. 

e.  Divide  staff  responsibility  to  achieve  a close  working 
relationship  on  a continuing  basis. 

f . In  many  cases  • these  people  are  not  familiar  with  our  program 
or  its  many  opportunities  for  service.  We  cannot  assume  they 
will  be  enthusiastic  toward  us.  We  must  prove  our  ability. 

g.  These  are  new  groups  for  most  of  us.  Use  Trade  Associations 
and  University  specialists  in  making  contacts. 

h.  Insist  on  job  analysis  within  the  different  levels  of 
beginning  employment. 

3.  WE  MUST  MAKE  SURE  THAT  PROGRAMS  ARE  OF  SUFFICIENT  BREADTH 

AND  DEPTH  TO  ASSURE  afflOYABIUTY. 

a.  This  includes  high  standards  for  supervised  occupational 
experience. 

b.  Preparatory  vocational  programs  require  supervised  occu- 
pational experience  commensurate  with  the  students 
occupational  objective. 

c.  Written  agreonents  are  essential  to  protect  the  student,  the 
school,  and  the  employer. 

d.  The  graduate  when  placed,  proves  the  worth  of  the  program.  He 
must  be  competent  at  the  level  trained. 

4.  WE  MUST  RECOQJIZE  AND  PLAN  FOR  INCREASED  MOBILITY  OF  PEOPLE. 

a.  Many  students  will  start  a program  in  one  school  and  complete 
in  another,  or  transfer  from  a comprehensive  high  school  to  an 
area  vocational  school.  Repetition  should  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

b.  Is  there  a common  body  of  knowledge  that  should  be  achieved  in 
grades  9 and  10  from  which  preparatory  students  go  into  the 
various  specialized  programs? 

c.  Can  we  prepare  and  agree  on  a job  anal3Tsis  that  fits  in  logical 
sequence  for  various  levels  of  competence? 

d.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  teaching  on  the  basis  of 
occupational  objective  rather  than  community  needs— A horizontal 
rather  than  a vertical  approach. 


WE  MUST  BUILD  PLATEAUS  INTO  PREPARATORY  PROGRAMS  WHERE  STUDENTS  OF 

LESSER  ABILITY  OR  DESIRE  CAN  BEGIN  EMPLOYMENT  ON  A TEMPORARY  OR 

PERMANENT  BASIS, 

a.  As  we  explore  our  role  in  occupational  education,  we  should  see 
and  identify  hierarchies  of  jobs  in  agricultural  occupations. 

This  insight  might  be  stated  as  providing  for  "open-ended”  occu- 
pational preparation.  It  might  start  with  occupational  preparation 
at  the  high  school  level,  from  which  students  may  move  into  vo- 
cational programs  at  the  post-high  school  or  junior  college  level, 
and  in  some  cases,  into  a four-year  college.  Each  of  the 
occupational  curriculuras  must  lead  to  an  identifiable  occupation. 

b.  We  must  find  job.  opportunities  and  vocational  programs  for  the 
person  with  less  ability  and  assist  in  removing  the  stigma  of 
service  occupations  in  or  out  of  agricultural  occupations.  There 
is  dignity  in  woric— in  competence  at  every  level~and  in  taking  a 
place  or  contributing  to  the  goals  of  our  society. 

c.  Most  preparatory  programs  begin  with  a common  body  of  skills  and 
knowledge  that  can  start  at  a fairly  early  age.  Let’s  not  buy 
the  idea  of  postponing  vocational  edracation  until  after  high 
school, 

j j 

WE  MUST  DETERMINE  THE  NUMBER  AND  KINDS  OF  TEACHERS  WE  NEED,  THEN 

ACTIVIELY  RECRUIT  AND  PREPARE  THEM  TO  DO  A HIGH  (MJALITY  JOB  OF 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

a.  Consider  new  programs,  retir«nents,  promotions,  and  number 
leaving  teaching  in  determination  of  number, 

b.  There  are  some  decisions  to  be  made  as  to  source  of  teachers 
for  vocational  education— college  graduates  in  agricultural 
education,  college  graduates  in  agriculture,  successful  agri- 
cultural experience,  when  and  where  will  education  course  work 
be;  done,  amount  of  occupational  experience  needed, 

c.  Teaching  must  become  a more  desired  occupation. 

WE  MUST  PROVIDE  A SYSTEMATIC  PROGRAM  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  TOR 

BOTH  OUR  PRESENT  TEACHERS  AND  THOSE  WHO  FILL  NEN  POSITIONS. 

a.  Retreading  is  not  enough.  Three  hours  of  landscape  horticulture 
will  not  change  a dairy  major  to  a horticulture!  specialist. 

b.  We  must  take  steps  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  present  teachers 
that  they  must  teach  all  agricultural  occupations  or  lose  out; 
and  to  prevent  below-average  teachers  from  changing  present 
program  to  a poorer  program  in  emerging  agricultural  occupations. 

c.  Keeping  up  with  scientific  progress  in  all  specialists  is 
becoming  more  inqjortant  daily,  A systematic  in-service  train- 
ing  schodulo  nnist  be  devised  and  some  degrse  of  teacher 
selection  for  enrollment  maintained. 

d.  ]h  some  states , teacher  education  departments  need  to  be 

enlarged  to  provide  personnel  whose  main  concern  is  in-service 
training, 

e.  In-sei^ce  teacher  education  programs  must  recognize  the  need 
for  12  month  teacher  employment.  Concentrated  courses  or  drive- 
in  courses  are  needed. 


8.  WE  MUST  SHOW  THE  WAY  IN  SHARING. 

a.  Teaching  materials 

1.  National  contracts 

2.  Share  state  prepared  materials  with  each  other.  Keep  others 
informed  as  to  plans  to  prevent  needless  duplication. 

3.  High  quality  is  essential. 

Only  ^ sharing  responsibility  can  we  produce  the  needed 
materials  for  emerging  needs. 

5.  Successful  teachers  should  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
teaching  materials— be  practical.  If  used,  give  them  time 
to  do  a competent  job. 

6.  Teaching  aids  are  as  important  as  source  units,  modules  and 
course  outlines. 

b.  Sharing  with  other  vocational  services 

1.  There  is  a job  to  be  done,  let's  build  on  the  competencies 
of  other  vocational  educators  and  take  the  lead  in  co- 
operation. 

2.  We  have  competencies  that  can  be  made  available  to  other 
services. 

3.  Consider  job  analysis,  course  building,  teaching,  in- 
service  training,  teaching  materials. 

c.  Facilities  and  equipment  between  local  departments  and  between 
program  areas. 

9.  WE  MUST  BE  MORE  CONCERNED  WITH  PROGRAM  GOAIS  (COMPETENCE  AND 
EMPlOYABniry)  than  with  procedures. 

a.  Innovation  should  be  cultivated.  We  need  new  ideas. 

b.  High  program  goals  require  better  facilities  for  learning, 
equipment,  supplies,  teaching  materials. 

10.  WE  MUST  INCREASE  AND  IMPROVE  STATE  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF. 

a.  Variety  of  programs  demand  more  supervision  and  leadership 
from  the  state  level. 

b.  Someone  must  keep  up  to  date  on  specialized  programs. 

Delegation  of  responsibility  is  essential, 

c.  We  are  working  with  more  groups  and  individuals,  consulting 
committees,  local  school  boards,  colleges,  area  schools,  etc. 
Contacts  must  be  made,  infontiational  materials  are  needed. 

d.  New  occupations  are  emerging. 

e.  Consider  need  for  advanced  study,  research,  sabbatical  leave, 
instructional  aids,  etc. 

f.  Let's  maintain  a continuity  of  leadership  by  locating  and 
employing  younger  people  into  state  positions. 
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lou  probably  have  noted  that  few  specific  new  programs  have  been 
mentioned  and  that  most  of  my  discussion  on  issues  has  been  in  generalities. 
Many  important  areas  of  agricultural  education  such  as  follow-up  records, 
the  need  for  experimental  and  pilot  programs,  youth  organizations,  re- 
search, contests,  and  awards,  the  image  of  agriculture,  and  administrative 
policy  have  been  omitted  but  are  not  of  less  Importance, 

For  those  omitted  and  for  those  mentioned,  our  next  step  is  to 
agree  on  principles  of  operation  as  we  have  already  agreed  on  the  objec- 
tives, This  conference  will  help  solidify  our  thinking  so  that  positive 
action  can  and  will  take  place  in  each  state  in  the  region,  Mr.  Hunsicker 
pledges  his  assistance  and  that  of  the  Washington  Office.  I can  speak  for 
the  Region  V office  and  for  my  unknown  partner  in  the  Region  VI  office  in 
stating  we  are  at  your  service  where  we  can  be  of  help  to  you.  In  fact, 
we  need  your  help  in  determining  where  we  can  be  of  greatest  assistance, 
lour  candid  opinion  as  to  our  role  is  solicited. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  we  face  an  ever  increasing  opportunity 
and  responsibility  in  vocational  education  for  agricultural  occupations. 

We  have  the  desire,  the  capacity,  and  the  will  to  move  forward  and  we  will. 
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Memorial  Service  to  Claude  C.  Mir.teer 

A A Associate  Professor,  Eheritus,  Department  of 

Education,  University  of  Nebraska,  died  Monday,  January  1?, 
i9do  at  the  age  of  77.  j j n 

On  January  28,  I9I9,  following  discharge  from  the  aniiy,  C.  C. 
Jtotser  beg^  his  teaching  service  in  vocational  agriculture  at  Bratton- 
union  Consolidated  School  in  southeast  Nebraska# 

In  June,  I9I9,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Bradford 
y become  a member  of  the  newly  established  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  ponomics  Education  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  His  work 
officially  started  at  the  University  September  1,  I919. 

Wo  <1'^*  friends,  was  bom  in  Conrad, 

Iowa  ^d  moved  to  Neligh,  Nebraska  at  the  age  of  21.  He  graduated  from 
Iowa  State  College  with  a B.  of  Sc.  degree  in  1916.  His  master's  degree 
was  received  at  Nebraska  in  1922.  He  also  attended  Cornell  University. 

In  the  35  years  with  the  University  of  Nebraska,  all  but  two  and 

connected  with  the  vo-ag  teacher-training 
World  War°II^^^'°'^^  Assistant  Director  of  War  Training  during 

Four  hmdred  and  eighty-seven  men  completed  qualifications  as 
vo-ag  instructors  under  Professor  Minteer's  guidance.  He  has  watched 

111  ^ important  positions  in  Nebraska  and 

all  points  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

+V,  Minteer  retired  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  I954. 

Ir  woAed  with  the  state  highway  testing  laboratory. 

Mr.  M^teer  was  a 30-year  member  of  the  American  Legion,  a member  of  the 

Sigm  Belt.,  Phi 

^Ita  Kappa,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  and  School  Masters  Club  of  Nebraska 
Sumvors  include  his  wife,  Susan,  of  1120  N.  37.tb,  Street,  Lincoln! 

Wo  Ssters°"’  ^ Scottsbluff  .public  schools;  and 
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Central  States  Seminar  Program 


Tuesday  Homing.  March  15 


Business  Meeting;  Chaiman,  C.  V.  Roderick,  Missouri 
Secretary,  Arnold  Cordes,  Wisconsin 

Shall  we  continue  this  13-^state  Regional  Conference  as 
conducted  in  the  past? 

Motion  by  Harold  Byram,  seconded  by  Ray  Agan,  to  continue 
the  Regional  Conference,  Motion  carried  by  voice  vote. 

What  is  the  preferred  time  for  this  Regional  Conference? 

Motion  by  Harold  Urton,  seconded  by  Ray  Agan,  to  hold 
conference  on  dates  comparable  to  this  year.  Doyle  Beyl 
moved,  Floyd  Doering  seconded,  to  amend  the  motion  that 
the  first  Conference  session  begin  Monday  at  1:00  p.m. 

The  Amendment  was  lost  by  a 20  to  16  vote.  The  original 
motion  was  then  passed  by  a voice  vote. 

What  is  the  preferred  length  of  the  Regional  Conference? 

Motion  by  Curtis  Weston,  seconded  by  De  Alton,  that 
detenainatlon  of  conference  length  be  decided  by  the 
program  committee,  Jfotion  carried  by  voice  vote, 

Neal  Gingery,  Nebraska,  announced  the  dates  of  the  Nebraska  Research 
Conference— August  2 to  4,  I966. 

5.  The  Chairman  announced  the  Nominating  Coiiraittee  members  as  follows: 
Harry  Nesraan,  Harold  Urton,  Ray  Agan,  and  Clarence  Bundy,  Chairmen, 

6,  A poll  was  taken  as  a guide  to  Homer  Edwards  to  determine  workshop 
preferences  in  the  Technical  Program  areas: 


a. 

Organization  of  a National  Young 

Farmer  organization 

- 9 votes 

b« 

Off-farm  agricultural  equipment 

- 1 7 votes 

c. 

FFA  executive  secretaries 

- 1C  votes 

d. 

Instructional  materials 

- 22  votes 

e. 

Farm  business  analysis 

- 1 1 votes 

f. 

Off-farm  agricultural  mechanics 

- 14  votes 

Agri-business 

- 9 votes 

h. 

Disadvantaged  youth 

- 9 votes 

7«  A show  of  hands  indicated  the  group  present  to  be  in  favor  of  shifting 
the  scheduled  Friday  morning,  program  to  Tliursday  evening  and  Conference 
adjournment  to  follow  that  session, 

8,  The  Business  Meeting  was  adjourned  at  8:35  a.m. 


1.  Question: 


2.  Question: 


3.  Question: 
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"Objectives,  Goals,  or  Fundamentals' 

of  High  School  Instructional  Program":  Ray  Agan, 

Kansas  State  University 


For  a period  of  time,  which  seemed  like  several  years,  we  asked 
ourselves  at  this  conference  the  question:  Is  vocational  agriculture  at 
the  crossroads,  which  way  should  we  go?  Today  we  find  ourselves  rocketed 
down  a multi-lane  road  with  much  traffic  away  beyond  that  well -worn  cross- 
road upon  which  we  circled  for  so  long.  The  propellant  for  our  rocketing 
is  the  Morris -Perkins  Law,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  attempting  to  control,  attempting  to  implement  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  question  of  'When"  is  past— we  now  search  for  a more 
complete  answer  to  the  question  of  "How," 

Modem  objectives  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agri- 
culture have  been  well  outlined  for  us  in  an  office-  of  education  bulletin 
under  this  title.  Basically  they  follow  our  conference  outline  today  or 
we_ follow  them  even  though  the  rough  outline  for  our  conference  was 
prepared  before  the  bulletin  was  distributed.  The  three  major  objectives 
seem  to  me  to  be  (1 ) to  develop  competencies  in  production  agriculture,  (2) 
to  develop  the  teaching  of  agricultural  occupational  opportunities,  and  (3) 
to  provide  occupational  experience  programs.  The  other  three  (a)  placement, 
(b)  human  relations,  and  (c)  leadership,  seem  to  me  to  blend  into  the  first 
three,  and  perhaj*  fit  well  into  the  future  fanner  part  of  our  program  of 
instruction.  The  question  of  "how"  has  grown  until  we  worry  about  how  to 
adequately  teach  just  one  phase  of  the  program  in  the  time  we  have.  With 
the  technical  knowledge  of  production  agriculture  doubling  before  the  next 
decade,  how  can  we  even  adequately  teach  this  phase  of  our  field?  Edu- 
cation must  step  up  its  prooess  if  it  is  to  keep  step  with  society.  An 
example  of  the  accelerated  speed  with  which  we  are  competing  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  it  took  112  years  for  the  science  of  photography  to  move 
from  discovery  to  use  commercially.  It  took  56  years  for  the  same  process 
with  the  telephone,  35  years  with  the  radio,  15  years  for  radar,  12  years 
for  television,  6 years  for  the  atom  bomb,  and  5 years  for  transistors. 

This  acceleration  of  social  change  is  followed  with  the  phenomena  of  en- 
largement of  social  organization  and  mass  processing  of  people. 

We  become  acquainted  with  the  word  "cybernation"  which  refers  to 
both  the  manipulation  and  fabrication  of  material  objects  by  automation 
and  to  the  manipulation  of  symbols  by  computers.  Using  the  word 
"cybernation"  skives  continually  repeating  "automation  and  computers," 
and  it  eliminates  the  sense  of  rigid  mechanization  that  tends  to  be 
semantically  associated  with  the  word  automation.  The  word  cybernetics 
came  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  steersman  or  helmsman.  In  the  chemical 
industiTT,  this  process  of  cybemation  has  cut  production  jobs  by  3 per 
cent  since  1956  while  output  has  increased  by  2?  per  pent.  In  the  steel 
industry,  it  has  made  17,000  less  jobs  and  increased  production  by  20  per 
cent.  Bell  telephone  now  handles  50  per  cent  more  calls  with  10  per  cent 
less  people.  The  Bureau  of  Census  had  50  statisticians  on  a job  in  I96O 
that  required  4,100  employees  10  years  before.  In  agriculture,  the  meat 
industry  has  28,000  fewer  workers  and  has  increased  output  by  3 per  cent. 
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The  fanner,  likewise,  now  produces  food  for  himself  and  31  others.  This 
figure  in  19^  was  himself  and  15  others.  So,  cybernation  has  come  to 
farming,  agilculture. 

We  are  not  only  faced  with  this  type  of  change  as  we  attempt  to 
educate,  but  we  also  are  challenged  to  teach  a population  on  the  move 
where  every  year  one  American  in  five  changes  his  address  and  one  person 
in  four  now  lives  in  a state  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  was  born.  As 
vocational  educators,  we  have  the  problem  of  preparing  experts  in  the 
phenomenon  of  accelerated  social  change  and  the  phenomena  of  large 
organizations  and  mass  processing  of  people.  All  this  indicates  that 
improved  methods  must  be  found— methods  become  more  and  more  important 
in  their  relationship  to  the  subject  matter.  Licreased  attention  to 
methodology  is  a must  when  we  fully  realize  that  added  to  the  rapidly 
growing  production-agriculture  body  of  knowledge  we  also  have  a very 
real  and  pressing  obligation,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  function 
adequately  as  outlined  in  objectives  2 and  3~that  of  teaching  occu- 
pational opportunities  and  providing  occupational  experience  programs. 
These  three  tasks  seem  to  crowd  to  the  foreground  of  the  task  of  teach- 
ing vocational  agriculture.  The  question  of  "how"  gets  louder  and 
louder. 


The  number  one  fact  to  consider  in  approaching  the  solution  to 
this  program  seems  to  be  that  we  are  woricing  in  a situation  where  the 
future  in  subject  matter  and  the  future  in  agricultural  opportunities 
are  a rapidly  growing  unknown  quantity.  The  number  two  fact  to  consider 
is  that  the  educated  person  is  the  one  who  solves  life's  problems  well 
and  continually  strives  to  keep  abreast  of  newly  found  infoimation— 
intellectual  curiousity  we  might  call  it.  Last  night  I was  with  Neal 
Gingery  when  he  ran  into  an  ex-student  of  his  from  Nebraska,  here  in 
Chicago  to  market  cattle.  The  man  was  certainly  abreast  of  the  new 
developments  in  the  field' of  cattle  production.  However,  I don't 
suppose  he  has  been  in  a formal  education  program  for  several  years. 

B.E.  tells  me  he  advised  him  not  to  go  to  college  in  those  days  when  he 
graduated  from  high  school,  but  he  did  give  him  that  spark  of  intellec- 
tual curiosity  which  kept  him  successful  in  modem  farming.  Thirdly,  it 
is  more  and  more  iirq)ort«uit  that  the  educated  person  has  the  ability  to 
understand  and  get  along  well  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  How 
can  we  do  this?  What  methods  of  teaching  become  most  important? 

The  critical  elements  of  teaching  method  apparently  include  the 
processes  of  recalled  use,  cause  and  effect,  and  repetition  by  doing. 
Interest  must  be  native  or  induced  by  the  method.  We  then  have  a 
Vertical  cross  sectioning  of  objectives.  Horizontally,  we  have  the 
objectives  of  production  agriculture,  occupational  opportunities,  and 
occupation  experience.  Vertically,  we  have  the  objectives  of  thinking, 
understanding,  and  applying.  The  subject  matter  to  supply  the  meat 
which  attaches  to  the  skeleton  of  teaching  method  starts  with  those 
desirable  and  worthwhile  things  the  students  are  tending  to  do— for 
us— what  they  do  vocationally  and  agricidturally,  but  it  is  very 
important  that  we  start  where  they  are. 
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perceDt^e'^SJ^^f  teaching  methods  and  subject  matter  from  ttiese 

k 0^  students,  basic  concepts  may  be  established 

It  possiMe  that  decisions  may  be  made,  goals  established 

MtSw  ^ applied.  It 

the^ri™^^^  t technical  subject  matter  we  call  X is  not  in 

we  u^  S '"®  have  done  these  other  things  well  with  the  subject 

cannot* carefully  selected,  but  it 

SlriL  Cotton  wising  has  not 

customarily  been  Uught  in  the  vocational  agriculture  programs  of  KansL 

becwM  hriiir  ^ successfully  fam  in  a cotton  area 

bteSg  ?hriitt  pwduction  in  Kansas- 

acquiw®  techniques  and  knowledges  which  he  has  learned  to 

quire,  anal^e,  and  apply.  The  three  "a's"  of  knowledge— acouirlntr 

»orW  of  to«lo4o  “ 

ESF?"^™  » 

teLhS  of  V educational  process  becomes  the 

S ^ ability  to  acquire  infonnation  at  the  proper  time  about 
^oim  occupations,  analyze  both  the  occupation  and  self  for 

has  CaSiSJy  S aSly  his 
SffereijTobieSivftk^  occupation  under  consideration,  ms  is  a 
Patlo^  " P“^hlet  or  textbook  about  occu- 

catastwnV.Wk^^”"^^®!!  ^ P”"hect  themselves  against  ' 

di^dlTw  ,1?  diversifying.  What  about  protecting  the  in- 

fVift  M ^ diversifying  him?  A ^four-job  man”  night  woric  one  week  of 

in  rsthoT  "C^fsTuriS  T 

tho  objoctlvos  of  TOoaUonsl  serioultu™!  fd;osUonifp“g^^!° 

Self  the  student  a body  of  concepts  about 

^d  tSnHr^  ^ ^ concepts  through  the  understSdlngs 

over  the  tSal  and  error  process  at  tir^ldh  ^“Prwed  process 

occupational  career  T changing  periods  of  an 

fail  to  give  onmVioQ^B  + ''ob  suggest  in  this  preparation  that  we 
AfcyWalL^S  human  relations  knd  leadership! 

M ^ It  ”2;  “K”SoTs: 
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there  is  the  likelihood  that  some  important  social  outputs  have  been 
removedt  When  these  are  removed  they  become  an  important  objective  for 
our  educational  process— these  more  closely  are  allied  with  the  objec- 
tives for  citizenship,  leadership,  etc.  We  might  call  it  Mr.  Future 
Farmer’s  influence  on  the  life  in  the  streets  of  a big  city. 

A simple  example  lies  in  replacing  the  man  at  the  comer  news- 
stand with  a metal  box  that  holds  newspapers  and  allows  us  to  take  a 
newspaper  when  we  insert  a coin.  The  changeover  is  made  by  an  economic 
calculation,  but  what  social  outputs  are  lost?  The  newspaper  vendor  was 
eyes  on  the  street.  He  saw  ever^hing  tliat  occurred  on  and  around  his 
comer;  It  was  to  his  interest  to  see  that  it  remained  a nice  comer,  a 
safe  comer.  Those  who  were  out  to  do  hann  had  to  anticipate  those  eyes 
and  had  to  anticipate  that  the  vendor  was  a steady  source  of  information 
for  the  police.  He  was,  in  short,  an  important  part  of  the  social  control 
of  the  city  neighborhood.  The  newspaper  vendor  was  also  an  expert  in 
small  talk.  The  regular  customer  not  only  got  a newspaper,  but  also  a 
verbal  account  of  the  latest  baseball  scores,  the  latest  corruption,  the 
latest  happenings  of  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Ihe  vendor  had  an  interest  in 
talking  as  part  of  friendly  service  to  old  customers,  and  the  customer 
had  a regular  excuse  for  talking  to  the  vendor.  3h  the  city  city,  a 
person  needs  an  excuse  to  talk  to  others  on  the  street,  and  be  talked 
to— to  bo  small-talk  agents  of  society  and  help  knit  together  people 
who  tend  to  pull  apart  into  enclaves  and  sub-cultures. 

By  the  time  we  retire  the  newspaper  vendor  from  the  comer  and 
replace  him  by  a metal  box,  we  have  usually  also  closed  up  the  curbside 
grocery,  moving  it  inside  the  supemaiket,  and  we  have  usually  also  taken 
off  his  beat  the  policeman  and  put  into  a radio  car,  so  he  can  cover 
more  territory.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  build  apartment  houses  so 
that  they  face  away  from  the  street  and  are  buttoned  up  to  the  street, 
so  that  the  old  lady  on  the  third  floor  who  used  to  see  everything  has 
had  her  eyes  removed  from  the  street,  and  then,  of  course,  we  have  quite 
literally  lost  control  of  what  goes  on  in  the  street.  The  walls  do  not 
see  and  the  coin-operated  machines  do  not  see,  and  people  who  do  inter- 
act are  people  who  do  not  care.  Society  fragments  into  small  sub- 
cultures whose  members  care  about  one  another  but  do  not  feel  responsible 
for  outsiders.  This  contributes  to  the  situation  where  in  the  most 
advan&ed  cities  of  the  most  advanced  societies  in  the  year  1966,  neither 
adult  nor  child  can  engage  in  the  siiq)le  act  of  going  out  for  a walk  in 
the  evenings  in  safety.  We  need  to  wonder  about  a civilization  that  is 
one-fifth  jungle,  where  the  Interactions  of  men  with  men  in  daily  affairs 
have  been  so  altered  that,  by  any  criteria  of  civility,  we  are  headed 
in  the  wrong  direction.  This  situation  implies  much  for  objectives  for 
our  educational  system. 

Also  important  in  our  consideration  of  objectives  for  education 
is  the  fact  that  for  every  student  with  the  I.Q,  of  120  there  is  a 
student  with  an  I.Q.  of  80.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
actually  five  types  of  intelligence:  (1)  memorization,  (2)  cognition 

(understanding),  (3)  convergent  thinking,  (4)  divergent  linking 
(creativity,  ways  of  seeing  items),  and  (5)  evaluation  (good,  bad, 
l^autiful). 
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Our  schools  in  the  past  have  emphasized  the  number  one  and  two 
types  of  intelligence.  This  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  pupils, 
Churchill  was  good  in  the  number  four  type  of  intelligence,  but  was 
quite  poor  in  number  five. 

With  so  much  to  teach,  if  our  teaching  objectives  can  be  to 
organize  the  world  of  agricultural  objects  and  events  into  a smaller 
number  of  categories  called  concepts  and  perhaps  the  concepts  further 
organized  into  hierarchies  of  rank  order  as  those  used  in  the  biological 
sciences,  and  if  the  student  ”leams  by  doing"  in  applying  :himself,  using 
his  peculiar  set  of  qualifications  ignd  characteristics,  following  the 
basic  steps  of  scientific  thinking  and  seeing  the  cause  and  effect 
relationships  related  to  developing  under?  andings  and  if  in  all  this 
process  he  learns  to  live  with  his  fellow  m,  we  yield  a better 
educated  individual  more  aptly  prepared  to  meet  tomorrow's  world  of 
yet  undiscovemd  subject  matter  and  the  yet  unidentified  agricultural 
occupations. 


"Teaching  Basic  Production  Agriculture":  Harold  Shoaf,  Assistant- 

State  Supervisor,  Kansas 

1,  According  to  the  Ihstitutuion  of  Life  Insurance  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Study,  the  fact  was  revealed  that  young 
men  are  moving  into  faming  at  about  the  same  proportion  as  any 
other. business, 

2,  In  a study  by  Professor  Howard  Bradley  of  Kansas  State  University, 
25,9  per  cent  of  1959  agriculture  graduates  are  now  employed  in 
faming  with  12,6  per  cent  in  farm  related  occupations,  for  a total 
of  38»5  per  cent  in  occupations  related  to  faming, 

3»  There  are  3«?  million  faraers  in  the  United  States,  Considering 
40  years  as  an  average  life  of  famers,  this  would  mean  a need  of 
92,500  to  replace  those  retiring  from  -the  field.  In  Kansas  there 
are  approximately  100,000  famers.  Assuming  40  jf-ears  is  the 
average  life  of  a famer,  this  would  mean  that  Kansas  needs  2,500 
trained  famers  to  replace  those  passing  away.  In  1965  there  were 
1,335  seniors  graduating  from  vocational  agriculture  in  Kansas,  If 
all  graduates  went  into  faming,  there  still  would  not  be.  enough 
trained  individuals  to  supply  the  need  for  skilled  farmers, 

4,  Businessmen  who  specialize  in  particular  fields  should  be  brought 
into  the  vocational  agriculture  departments  to  give  up-to-date 
instructions.  Too  long  has  one  teacher  endeavored  to  know  all  the 
answers  to  all  problems  in  all  fields, 

5.  A change  of  curriculum  which  will  allow  individuals  to  select 
specific  areas,  such  as  chemistry,  horitculture,  fam  machinery, 
fam  power,  sales  and  services,  on  a semester  schedule  is  being 
used  on  a pilot  basis  in  Kansas,  This  has  been  popular  and  will 
increase,  - 


6.  Unification  in  Kansas  will  mean  less  departments,  more  multiple 
teacher  departments  serving  moi>e  students  than  in  the  past.  The 
below-average  department  will  not  survive  in  the  future  regardless 
of  the  courses. 

7.  Fwm  the  beginning  of  man  until  the  year  1830,  the  world  reached  a 
population  of  one  billion  people.  In  the  next  100  years,  the  world 
population  rose  to  two  billion  people.  From  1939  until  the  present 
day  we  saw  this  increase  to  3*2  billion  people.  By  1980  the  forecast 
is  4.5  billion  people  in  the  world.  As  teachere  of  vocational  agri- 
culture, these  statistics  pose  a vital  responsibility  in  teaching 
the  production  of  food  and  fibre.  These  sky-rocketing  demands  must 
come  mainly  from  United  States,  Canada,  and  Western  Europe.  This 
could  create  quite  a change  in  the  fanning  picture  in  the  next  four 
years.  At  the  same  tine,  our  stockpile  of  food  is  disappearing  at 

an  alarming  rate.  The  excess  food  we  have  called  a surplus  Is  now 
becoming  a strategic  reserve.  Neville  Hunsicker,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  estimates  that  70  per  cent  of  agri- 
culture teaching  in  the  ftiture  will  be  in  the  area  of  production 
agriculture. 

8.  The  teaching  of  productiofcf  agriculture  will  be  of  utmost  inqjortance 
in  those  states  who  are  basically  responsible  for  the  production 
of  food  and  fibre. 


"Agricultural  Occupational  Opportunities":  Gilbert  Ouller,  Ohio 

Webster  says,  "Opportunity"  is  at  an  appropriate  or  favorable  time. 

Why  should  we  teach  about  occupations  in  agriculture  or  career  selection? 

From  the  new  Bulletin  No.  4 - Objective  No.  3 on  page  5 reads  as  follows: 

1 . "To  Develop  and  Understanding  of,  and  appreciation  for  career 
opporbinltles  in  agriculture  and  the  preparation  needed  to  enter 
and  progress  in  agricultural  occupations." 

We  as  supervisors  and  teacher  educato3?s  have  a responsibility  in 

seeing  that  this  objective  is  carried  out  by  teachers  in  the  schools. 

2.  Today  agriculture  is  broad  and  conqplex  involving  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  occupations  which  require  extensive  knowledge 
and  highly  developed  skills : Current  trends  indicate  that  agri- 
culture will  become  even  more  complex  and  more  specialized.  "Occu- 
pational iOifomatlon  is  indispensable  - One  cannot  choose  what  one 
does  not  know"  - But  infomatlon  alone  is  not  enough  - Knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  one’s  own  aptitudes,  abilities,  limitations,  interest, 
values,  fears,  and  likes  are  all  essential. 

3.  Occupations  in  agriculture  are  changing  constantly  and  with  great 
speed.  Students  must  be  aware  of  these  changes.  Some  occupations 
each  year  actually  become  obsolete.  For  example,  we  have  this 
recent  dramatic  change  right  before  us— success  in  farming,  as  an 
example.  Only  a short  time  ago  production  jobs  constituted  the 
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majority,  but  today  60  per  cent  of  th»  jobs,  in  agriculture  are  service. 
This  figure  may  even  go  higher.  We  must  train  for  a "cluster  of  jobs" 
and  not  concentrate  on  one  specific  task  or  employment  opportunity 
that  nay  exist  today,  but  oteolete  tanonw.  "For  . . . today  is 
the  tomoiTOW  we  talked  about  yesterday. " 

4.  Fewer  people  will  be  engaged  in  production  agriculture.  Statistics 
indicate  that  the  average  size  fain  in  the  nation  has  Increased 
from  174  acres  to  302  acres  in  the  last  20  years.  Yet,  as  I 
observe  classroom  teaching,  it  appears  that  all  vocational  agri- 
culture students  were  going  into  fanning.  This  we  know  is  not 

the  case. 

As  supervisors  and  teacher  educators,  we  can  alter  this  teaching 
approach  in  our  student  teaching  courses,  our  curriculum  plans,  and  the 
in-service  training  programs,  etc. 

5.  There  is  and  will  be  even  greater  competition  for  the  labor  force. 

We  would  all  agree  that  the  need  for  opportunities  is  not  our 
problem  but  how  to  teach  or  provide  for  our  students  the  leaming  of 
these  opportunities  in  agriculture  is  our  problffli.  That  is,  we  have 
an5>le  opportunities  in  agriculture  for  our  students  but  the  problan  is 
that  these  opportunities  become  smothered  and  lost  in  the  coiqpetitlon 
with  jobs  in  industry  and  attractions  of  more  money  to  our  youth.  Some 
high  school  students  are  now  leaving  school  and  earning  $3.50  per  hour 
in  industry. 

6.  The  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  is  the  most  capable  person  to 
do  this  job  of  teaching  agricultural  occupations.  Tbus,  the  teacher 
in  the  triangle  The  Educator  becomes  shouldered  with  a 

(teacher) 


Parent  Student 

major  responsibility  of  teaching  - occupational  opportunities.  Parents  - 
many  parents  make  specific  plans  for  their  children,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  want  him  to  get  the  best  education  that  is  more  compatable  with  his . 
ability,  interest,  and  aspirations. 

Throughout  the  nation  we  are  discussing  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged youth  or  commonly  known  as  the  "culturally  deprived. " Today, 
however,  we  need  to  give  attention  to  our  students  who  are  occupationally 
disadvantaged,  or  "Occi:^ationally  Deprived." 

What  occupational  Infonoation  do  our  students  need  to  know? 

1.  Number  and  types  of  annual  employment  opportunities  in  agriculture. 
Geographical  locations— number  of  placement  opportunities  which  can 
be  secured  from  state  reports  of  "available  market  data." 


2.  The  nature  of  the  work— how,  where,  health  and  accident  hazard. 
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3.  The  abilities  required  of  occupations  in  agriculture.  Education, 
personal  qualifications. 

k.  Salaries,  conditions  of  emplo3fnent--vacations , sick  leave,  and  dues. 

5.  Opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  agricultural  occupations,  and 
related  occupations  to  which  the  job  might  lead, 

6,  Promise  of  satisfaction— security,  fringe  benefits.  Just  to 
mention  a few.  How  to  teach  - "Occupational  Opportunities  in 
Agriculture." 

As  we  teach  the  various  units  of  the  agricultural  then  time 
should  be  allowed  for  developing  understanding,  among  our  students, 
of  the  agricultural  occupations  in  that  respective  cluster  or  group 
of  problem  areas. 

Some  specific  techniques  that  have  proven  successful: 

l . Study  the  relationship  of  occupational  opportunities  in  each 
"cluster"  as  the  problems  are  discussed. 

2.  He-'  each  student  to  establish  some  specific  goals  and  standards  by 
whlca  he  desires  to  woric  by  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

3.  Assign  students  additional  reference  for  study  and  reporting  to  class 
about  a likely  occupation  appropriate  to  their  interest,  capabilities, 
and  aspirations,  fears,  etc,— a personal  inventory  of  themselves, 

4.  Maintain  "check  list  of  facts"  on  occupation  desired  of  each  student, 

a.  Education  requirement 

b.  Physical  requirement 

c.  Unions  requizment 

5.  Dramatize  the  "progress"  that  each  student  has  made  toward  under- 
standing the  occupations  as  we  may  study  credit— maiketlng,, role 
playing,  etc.,  in  class.  Discuss  progress  of  student  in  his  "occu- 
pational pursuit"  with  parents.  The  image  of  vocational  education 
in  agriculture  must  be  improved  in  the  minds  of  the  parents. 
Reciultment  is  not  our  problem  today— it  is  communications  and 
acquaintance. 

6.  BrCaden  the  student's  horizons  and  conceptions  about  the  occupations 
by  personal  participation,  personal  interview,  personal  research, 
personal  involvement  in  the  "world  of  work"  in  relation  to  his 
cluster  of  occupations.  One  good  example  is  by  means  of  class 
demonstration  of  case  situation.  In  77  different  classroom 
situations  which  I have  been  in  since  September  1st,  I have  not 
heard  one  word  about  agricultural  occupations  or  careers, 

7.  Through  "woik  experience  of  occupational  experience  programs," 
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8,  Field  trips  to  witness  the  occupations.  In  what  ways  are  the  com-  • 
nunity  and  its  resources  being  used  in  the  improvement  of 
instruction?  The  agriculture  mechanics  people,  the  nursery,  the 
hardware,  the  elevator,  the  banker.  The  M.P.A.T.I.  program  has 
been  well  received  by  educators.  Vocational  agriculture  needs 

Some  good  films  on  agricultural  occupations  beyond  what  we  now  have. 

9,  Cross  fertilization  of  educators  (teachers  and  staff)  in  agriculture, 
industry,  science,  math— general  educator— sociologist  and  psychologist 
and  school  counselors.  The  school  counselors  usually  have  tlie  test 
results  and  biographical  data  on  each  boy  and  girl,  "No  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself. " 

10,  Involve  other  vocational  services— Trade  and  Industry,  Distributive 
Education.  Guidance,  Business  Education,  and  others.  Cooperative 
agreements  via  team  teaching  are  necessary  in  respect  to  the  train- 
ing programs  in  these  fields, 

11,  Labor  and  Ebiployraent  Security  Office  or  other  governmental  agencies 
have  data  reports  on  many  Job  descriptions. 

12,  Use'  of  satellite  committees  in  the  community. 

13»  Teach  on  the  basis  of  principles— both  economic  and  biological  in 
order  to  develop  this  understanding  and  appreciation  of  career 
opportunities  as  outlrlrAed  in  objective  No,  3* 


14,  We  must  keep  in  mind  cur  pattern  of  instruction  5ji  vocational  edu- 
cation—"the  class  woric  and  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agri- 
culture which  was  studied  in  class,"  This  pattern  must  not  be 
forgotten!  let's  not  forget  there  are  Jobs  still  available  on  the 
farms. 


Summary 

Success  in  terms  of  the  pre-employment  infoimatirn  and  instruction 
will  depend  upon:  demonstration  of  basic  knowledge  or  skills  needed  to  * 
earn  a living;  knowledge  of  world  of- work— occupations,  entry  and 
progression  requirements , salaries,  benefits;  working  conditions, 
attitude,  metlicd  of  student  seiLf -appraisal,  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
obtain  a Job  as  well  as  how  to  keep  it  after  employed.  This  could  well 
be  a course  in  itself. 

We  really  don't  kncT'j  yet  how  wise  ninth  grade  students  might  be 
about  their  vocational  proferenoe  if  they  had  accurate  and  adequate  in- 
formation about  agriculture  occupations.  We  do  know  many  high  .school 
seniors  and  college  seniors  are  as  naive  and  bewildered  as  nintn  grade 
bo3TS,  S3  apparently  something  mure  than  age  or  maturity  is  needed  to 
achieve  wisdom. 

In  this  brief  presentation,  I have  not  intended  to  cover  every 
important  aspect  of  our  Job  in  agricultural  occupations.  The  magnitude 
of  this  task  will  take  considerable  effort  on  our  part  as  supervisors 
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and  teacher  educators.  I trust  many  more  innovations  will  come  to  light 
as  we  focus  in  on  this  task  and  exchange  ideas  this  afternoon. 


l^ere  are  many  good  references  and  much  work  has  been  done  by  staff 
personnel  and  states  represented  here  today.  However,  I'm  sure  they 
agree  we  have  much  to  do  as  we  resolve  the  problem  of  our  "occupationally 
deprived"  students  in  vocational  agriculture. 


Small  Group  Discussions 

Group  I;  Chaiman,  Raymond  Gardner,  Michigan 
Secretary,  Duane  Blake,  Iowa 

1 . Discussed  the  influence  of  area  vocational  schools  upon  the  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  program— service  areas  and  vo- 
cational  horticulture  areas  can  be  developed  on  the  high  school 
xeveXm 

2.  Heard  and  discussed  a report  of  the  area  vocational  school  in  Ohio. 

3.  Diseased  the  rank  and  file  vocational  agriculture  department  in 
regard  to  tracking  with  multi -men  departments,  etc.  It  appeared 
that  most  of  the  programs  in  the  various  states  are  still  nebulous 
and  in  the  pilot  stage.  The  trend  semned  to  be  more  enrohasis  on 
production  agriculture,  with  specialties  during  the  third  and 
fourth  year. 

4.  Discussed  needs  of  the  student  teacher  in  preparation  for  teaching 
related  off-faim  occupations.  Some  felt  that  we  should  encourage 
tecmical  agriculture  graduates  to  become  qualified  to  teach  vo- 
cational agriculture  by  an  additional  year  of  graduate  work  in 
agricultural  education. 

5.  We  need  to  strengthen  vocational  agriculture  teachers  through 
added  in-service  training. 

6.  Even  though  many  vocational  agriculture  teachers  are  in  small 
communities,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  some  teaching  of  off- 

farm  related  occupations  and  provide  some  supervised  occupational 
experience, 

7.  Seemed  to  be  quite  a bit  of  encouragement  to  maintain  the  agri- 
cul^re  mechanics  phase  of  all  related  off-farm  occupational 
tracing.  Exan?>le:  horticulture  training  to  include  the 
mechanics  of  the  physical  plant,  etc. 
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Group  II;  Chalnnani  Dale  Aeblscheri  Wisconsin 
Secretary,  Neman  Ehresman,  Illinois 

1.  Chaiman  asked  for  reactions  to  Dr,  Agan’s  presentation.  Comments: 

a.  Objectives  of  vocational  agriculture  should  reflect  vne  needs 
of  students. 

b.  Cautioned  against  becoming  subject  matter  oriented  rather 
than  student  oriented. 

c.  Student  orientation  is  periiaps  implied, 

2.  Discussion  on  criteria  for  approving  vocational  agriculture 

departments— considered  to  be  difficult  to  disapprove  a department 

for  aids. 

3.  Reaction  to  Harold  Shoaf’s  talk. 

a.  The  poor  quality  agriculture  department  will  fail  regardless 
of  course  offering, 

b.  Teacher  supply  influenced  quality  of  teachers  employed. 

4.  Reaction  to  H.  Guiler’s  talk. 

a,  Dategration  in  occupational  instruction  in  vocational  agri- 
culture was  desirable. 

5.  Discussion  on  Kenneth  James*  talk. 

a.  Wages  paid  in  an  experience  program  shouW  be  only  incidental 
to  the  leaming  experience, 

b.  In  some  cases  production  agriculture  experience  programs 
may  be  the  best  programs, 

c.  A discussion  of  land  laboratories  and  their  use  resulted  in 
no  definite  group  opinion  or  agreement. 


Group  III:  Chaiman,  Harold  Shoaf,  Kansas 

Secretary,  Richard  Karelse,  Michigan 

1.  The  objectives  of  vocational  agriculture  were  discussed  briefly  and 
are  generally  accepted  as  given  in  Bulletin  Mo'.  4, 

2,  The  following  problems  were  presented  by  the  group  for  discussion: 

a.  Should  "downtown"  businessmen  or  specialists  be  brought  into 
the  classroom? 

b.  Based  on  facts,  how  many  actual  opportunities  are  there 
to  enter  faming? 
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c.  Should  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  teach  production 
agriculture  as  well  as  related  agriculture? 

d.  Should  the  teacher  who  teaches  the  class  also  do  the  supervision 
of  the  ”out  of  class"  woric? 

3.  Answers: 

a.  In  the  first  two  years  of  basic  agriculture,  the  teacher  may 
involve  businessmen  to  "show  a point, " In  the  advanced  years 
or  post-high  school,  businessmen  and  specialists  should  be 
brought  in  to  teach  whenever  they  can  do  a better  job  than 
the  regular  agriculture  teacher  could  do, 

b.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  agreement  on  how  to  obtain  facts 
or  what  facts  to  use  in  determining  opportunities  in  fanning, 

c.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  agriculture  teacher  should 
teach  related  agriculture  and  also  supervise  the  work  experience. 
It  was  felt  that  if  possible  we  should  have  teachers  with  special 
training  in  specific  areas  to  teach  specific  related  areas  of 
agriculture, 

4,  What  is  a realistic  teacher  load  in  developing  programs  of  agri- 
culture occupations  alongside  basic  production  agriculture? 

Appears  to  depend  on  the  type  of  community  and  needs  of 
individual  students,  but  four  or  five  1-hour  periods  per 
day  plus  an  adult  program  seems  to  be  typical, 

5.  What  will  a typical  future  agriculture  department  be  like? 

Two  years  of  basic  production  agriculture.  Some  off-farm 
agriculture  occupations  program  including  work  experience. 

Perhaps  basic  agriculture  in  junior-senior  years  and  the 
technical  and  work  experience  part  of  the  program  in  grades 
13  and  14,  as  area  schools  become  better  established, 

6,  What  about  high  school  farm  business  anal3nsis? 

Generally,  this  will  become  a part  of  the  post-high  school 
program.  However,  this  is  a good  basis  for  teaching  prouuction 
agriculture  during  the  senior  year. 


Group  IV:  Chaintian,  Kenneth  James,  Illinois 
Secretary,  John  Matthews,  Illinois 

1 • The  group  was  concerned  particularly  with  the  need  for  lending 
emphasis  to  the  third  major  objective  for  vocational  and  technical 
education,  recently  published  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  U,  S, 
Office  of  Education  and  the  American  Vocational  Association:  "To 

develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  career  opport’mities 
in  agriculture  and  of  the  preparation  needed  to  enter  and  progress 
O _ in  agricultural  occupations," 
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2.  Schools  are  having  problaas  doing  very  much  in  offering  courses  in 
the  off-fara  occupations.  Almost  all  schools  being  single-teacher 
departments,  problems  of  getting  this  training  done  due  to  teacher 
time  and  load  arise. 

3»  There  is  a great  need  to  get  schools  to  permit  enrollment  to  be 
such  that  instructors  have  time  to  give  adequate  attention  to  each 
student.  The  total  number  of  students  per  instructor  tends  almost 
always  to  be  too  large. 

4.  Courses  should  include  materials  to  cause  some  e>f  the  students  to 
be  inclined  to  decide  to  go  to  school  for  additional  years --technical 
or  regular  college  or  university.  This  can  well  be  a part  of  agri- 
culture occupation  training. 

5»  Parents  need  to  be  informed  of  opportunities  in  agriculture  as  well 
as  guidance  personnel,  teachers,  and  potential  employers. 

6.  Problems  in  all  vocational  education: 

a.  All  services 

b.  Overlapping 

c.  Cooperation— in  schools  (different  services) 

d.  Selection  of  students 

e.  Use  of  advisory  committees  (not  council) 

f.  Selecting  of  training  stations 

g.  Correlation  of  classroom  instruction  and  on-job 
Instruction 

h.  Qualifying  instructors 


Sroup  V;  Chairman,  Ray  Agan,  Kansas 

Secretary,  R.  E.  Gingery,  Nebraska 

The  question  presented  for  discussion  was:  In  curriculum 

planning  for  a vocational  agriculture  program  in  secondary  schools  should 
there  be  a specific  approach  or  generalized  approach? 

Comments  were  as  follows: 

1 . Post-high  school  program  offerings  may  affect  the  high  school  vo- 
cational agriculture  programs. 


2.  Enrollment  in  post-high  school  vocational  and  technical  programs 
in  Minnesota  totaled,  this  year,  approximately  4,000  males  and 
2,000  females.  It  was  not  the  exact  number  in  vocational  or 
technical  post-high  school  programs  but  a study  to  determine 
this  number  was  being  considered. 
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3*  Of  ItlOO  students  enrolled  in  post-high  school  vocational  and 
technical  progwes  ii.  Ohio,  around  5 per  cent  are  In  the  agri- 
cultural area.  * 

Divergent  views  prevailed  as  to  the  degree  vocational  agriculture 
should  be  exploratory. 

3.  One  state  reported  that  in  connrunlties  where  no  vocational  agri- 
culture department  had  been  established,  few  people  entered  into 
professional  fields  of  agriculture. 

6.  The  McCracken  County  plan  in  Kentucky  was  briefly  discussed  with 
its  implication  for  curriculum  planning. 

7.  The  "principles"  approach  and  its  value  in  vocational  agriculture 
teaching  was  reviewed. 

8.  It  was  thought  that  possibly  vocational  agriculture  teachers  were 
utilizing  the  "principles " approach  without  realizing  it. 

9.  Useful  citizenship  should  be  a point  in  curriculiun  development. 

10.  The  question  was  posed  *Vhat  implications  do  non -farm  students 
have  for  vocational  agi'iculture  programs?" 

Questions  discussed  concerning  occupational  experience  programs 

were  as  follows: 

1 . How  can  school  administrators  be  sold  on  occupational  experience 
programs  In  agriculture? 

2.  How  much  tine  does  It  take  for  supervising  the  off-faztn  experience 
program,  as  compared  to  the  production  program? 

3.  One  state  reported  that  It  held  the  opinion  that  It  was  inadvisable 
to  place  students  on  the  job  without  having  related  instruction. 

4.  The  importance  of  students  applying  for  a Job  was  mentioned,  with 
the  qualification  that  all  job  locations  or  stations  first  be 
approved  by  the  instructor, 

5.  Considerations  before  placing  students  on  job  locations  should  be 
made. 
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"Agricultural  Occupation  Experience  Program":  Kenneth  E*  James i Agri- 
cultural Education, 
Illinois  State  University, 
Kozmal,  Illinois 


It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I have  been  given  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  most  important  topic  of  the  high  school  vo 
•cational  agriculture  program. 


In  this  short  period  of  two  years,. since  the  passage  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963t  there  has  been  rapid  change  and  progress 
beyond  the  expectation  of  most, of  us.  Actually,  it  has  been  since 
September  19t  19^t  when  approrpriations  were  authorized.  Most  states 
have  moved  in  compliance  with  the  objectives  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  maintain  effort,  broaden  and  expand  their  program.  Many  states 
have  conducted  pilot  programs.  In  Illinois , Mr,  Guthrie,  Chief  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  announced  that  100  schools  had  initiated  an  agricul 
occupation  program*  Many  other  schools  are  making  plans  to  start  nex 
Several  schools  have  already  added  a second  teacher  and  one  school 
adding  a third  teacher. 


My  assignment  is  to  discuss  the  topic,  "Occupational  Experience 
Programs,"  I have  considered  several  approaches  to  this  topic.  I am 
aware  that  this  group  of  educators  are  well  informed,  I assume  that  you 
have  been  keeping  involved  by  reading,  sharing  in  woricshops,  seminars, 
conferences,  and  observing  pilot  programs.  However,  -there  is  much  for 
us  to  share  and  learn  from  our  experiences,  I am  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
material  that  has  been  published  and  the  number  of  research  projects 
completed  or  under  way.  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Develop- 
ment in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio  State  University 
has  provided  much  material.  It  was  one  year  ago  during  this  same  meeting 
here  in  Chicago  that  we  met  in  groups  to  discuss  many  of  the  modules  and 
procedures  that  were  being  developed  by  the  Center  in  Ohio,  The  Agri- 
cultural Education  Ilggazi-io  has  devoted  several  issues  tc  the  theme  of 
the  agricultural Occupation’  program.  A number  of  you  people  have  made 
fine  contributions. 


I would  like  to  take  a few  minutes  and  discuss  ways  used  to 
implement  the  occupational  program  in  Illinois.  As  soon  as  the  State 
plan  was  accepted  on  September  21 , 1964,  number  of  committees  in  the 
Joint  Staff  were  appointed  to  prepare  bulletins  with  guidelines  concern- 
ing such  areas  as  facilities,  supervised  agricultural  occupational 
program,  teaching  onamental  hcrtj.culture,  and  agricultural  business  and 
industry.  Then  the  biggest  step  to  preparing  teachers  were  three  non- 
credit,  one-week  in-service  workshops  conducted  in  different  areas  of 
the  state  by  the  State  Office  of  Agricultural  Education.  The  personnel 
was  made  up  of  the  Joint  Staff  in  Agricultural  Education,  which  in  our 
state  Includes  all  of  the  supervisors  and  the  teacher  educators  in  the 
three  institutions*  There  were  other  state  personnel  who  made  contribu- 
tions from  the  legal  division,  guidance  and  other  areas.  This  gave 
temporary  approval  to  those  teachers  taking  the  course  to  proceed.  Other 
meetings  in  addition  have  been  held  with  school  administrators  and 
teachers. 
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We  have  gained  some  valuable  experience  in  wo  lacing  with  and 
observing  these  programs.  This  leads  me  to  some  basic  things  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  move  to  provide  occupational  experience 
away  from  the  home  fam  or  school. 

1.  We  must  think  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  as  a 
"Total  Program  in  Vocational  Agriculture."  This  includes  the  basic 
agriculture  courses  as  they  are  now  being  called.  The  concept  of  total 
program  development  in  agricultural  education  has  been  proven  successful 
in  our  faming  programs  in  the  past.  I believe  that  most  persons  agree 
that  the  background  in  fanning  through  a faming  program  for  Wo  years  is 
basic  for  a supervised  occupational  experience  in  agricultural  supply 
business  and  areas  of  sales  and  services.  Many  schools  are  requiring 
the  completion  of  basic  agriculture  courses  prior  to  enrollment  in  the 
occupations  ocurse.  Li  Illinois,  the  state  plan  suggests  that  the 
freshman  and  sjphomore  years  include  production  agriculture  with  a 
supervised  farsing  program  required.  This,  of  course,,  includes  the  FFA 
and  agio-cultural  mechanics. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  a student  who  has  a back- 
ground in  agricultui'e  is  better  able  to  understand  the  problems  of 
famers  and  thus  have  a better  insight  into  the  work  of  agricultural 
occupations. 

The  experience  must  be  a success.  This  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  tiie  employer,  the  parents,  and  the  school. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  only  the  parent,  school,  student,  and  the 
teacher V It  is  not  ■'jo  be  expected  that  every  high  school  student  tdll 
make  a life  work  of  the  cccuparicn  in  which  he  receives  sohool-directed 
training  experience.  Neither  has  this  been  true  In  the  past  in  es'tab- 
llshlng  students  in  faming.  But  the  student  can  be  expected  to  learn 
some  of  the  gsnoral  requi-remen'ts  of  holding  a job,  woridng  with  others, 
taking  orders,  beirxg  on  time,  reporting  regularly  for  work,  doijig  the 
unpleasant  as  -well  a'  the  pleascnt  jobs.  He  will  gob  help  in  ckoosing 
an  occupation  and  p^Aape  f:lnd  oc.t  why  he  should  net  purree  fhrtner  the 
occupation  in  which  iie  has  received  his  high  school  training.  He  can 
learn  wh-at  is  required  for  advancement  from  the  occupation  in  which  his 
initial  traintog  has  been  received  and  may  be  induced  'to  take  further 
training  in  an  area  .school  or  a college.  The  student  can  build  a 
reputation  as  a worker  that  will  be  useful  to  him  regardless  of  his 
future  occupation.  I-Iis  •jj'itores*..  in  school  may  bp  increased  as  he  sees 
the  practical  useful'iess  oi  high  school  studies  anu  his  inclina’cion  to 
drop  out  of  school  muy  bs  -foduced, 

Some  have  wondered  if  the  occupational  experience  might  cause 
students  to  become  sc  intarssted  in  their  woric  that  the  slower  student 
might  drop  in  his  q'.’aiity  if  schccl  work.  Teachers  involved  in  the 
occupational  program  have  indicated  that  in  most  cases  the  students 
academic  intei'est  ar,d  grades  increases. 

One  of  the  coordinu'tors  in  our  student  teaching  centers  said  that 
in  his  first  j-war  of  woris..lr-.g  with  the  agricul'c.ural  occupation  program, 
that  his  employers  were  so  pleased  that  they  allowed  the  students  to 
woiic  full-time  during  the  holiday  vacations. 
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3*  The  employer  mast  understand  vhat  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
the  training,  programs.  This  requires  a lot  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  a thorough  and  diplomatic  teacher.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
discussing  objectives  of  the  program  and  developing  training  plans  with 
the  help  of  the  employer.  These  plans  consist  of  listing  the  activities 
in  which  the  student  should  be  engaged  while  working  at  the  training 
station.  Opposite  this  there  should  be  a listing  of  the  subject  matter 
that  should  be  dealt  with  in  related  instiuction  at  school.  A sample 
training  plan  is  suggested  in  the  material  prepared  at  the  Center  in 
Ohio.'  Br.  Hemp  and  Dr.  Krebs  suggest  a system  of  listing  employment 
e:^eriences  to  be  obtained  by  the  student  in  using  a different  fora  and 
listing  activities  to  be  done  each  month  in  their  Study  Guide. 2 A written 
training  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  student  is  placed  in 
the  training  station. 

Scheduling  of  the  occunatlons  class  and  other  class  is 
import^t.  We  must  make  the  students  available  to  the  employers  at  their 
convenience  and  when  "business  is  moving. " Kentucky  suggests  scheduling 
the  occupations  class  from  11  to  12  o'clock  or  12  to  1 o’clock  and  all 
the  other  classes  in  the  A.M.  or  P.M.  This  makes  the  students  available 
for  work  experience  for  at  least  3-hour  blocks  of  time,  either  in  the 
morning  or  the  afternoon.  - 

5.  Close  coordination  of  the  experience  program  Is  a roust.  This 
means  working  with  the  employer  on  what  Experiences  to  give  the  student 
from  the  start,  and  obsex^ng  the  student  work,  but  not  interfering  with 
his  woric.  The  amount  of  time  a teacher  coordinator  should  devote  depends 
upon  many  factors.  Release  time  during  the  regular  school  hours  for  co- 
ordination is  necessary.  The  coordinator  should  make  a weekly  schedule. 
Periodic  visits  to  training  stations  are  very  necessary.  Good  visitatton 
records  should  be  maintained.  They  are  valuable  in  correlating  classroom 
instruction  with  on-the-job  training  and  evaluating  the  student.  It  is 
apprapriate  that  the  employer  be  made  aware  of  the  visit, 

6.  Mjust  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 
This  should  be  based  6n  the  work  that  is  coming  up  in  the  business  and  in 
keeping  ahead  of  what  the  boys  will  be  doing.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
our  traditional  seasonal  teaching  in  the  past.  Certain  business  skills 
should  be  developed  to  a satisfactory  degree  before  students  go  on  the 
job  for  work  experience.  This  can  be  done  in  the  classroom  with  sales- 
ticket  boxes,  scales,  adding  machines,  and  cash  registers. 


^PlMining  and  Conducting  Cooperative  Occupational  Experience 
in_ Off-Jara  Agriculture.  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership 
Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

^Paul  E,  Hemp  and  A,  H,  Krebs,  A Study  Guide  for  Placement 
Ihiployinent  Programs  in  Agricultural  Business  and  Industry . interstate, 
Danville,  Illinois, 
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Neatness,  dress,  courtesy,  promptness,  and  such  things  need  to 
be  developed  before  boys  apply  for  wojdc  experience.  Schools  that  do  not 
require  basic  agriculture  courses  as  prerequisite  to  occupational 
experience  courses  should  not  attempt  to  place  boys  for  occupational 
experience  until  after  six  weeks  of  class  work. 

7.  Evaluation  of  student  progress  must  involve  the  employer. 

This  is  the  joint  responsibiliV  of  the  teacher  coordinator  and  the 
employer.  A rating  fonn  should  be  used  that  is  easily  understood.  There 
is  a definite  advantage  to  take  the  ohart  to  the  employer  and  discuss  the 
strong  and  weak  points  together. 

8.  Instructor  and  student  records  are  essential  for  any  sound 
educational  program.  Certain  records  are  essential  for  the  teacher  co- 
ordinator, such  as  visitation,  individual  training  plans,  agreements,  and 
evaluation  foins. 

It  is  essential  for  students  to  keep  a record  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  earned.  The  publication  entitled  Records  of  Supervised  Occu- 
pational Experience  and  Training  in  Vocational  Agriculture  published  by 
the  Frendi-Bray  Printing  Con^jany  is  designed  so  that  it  is  applicable  to 
students  enrolled  in  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs. 

9.  Follow-up  of  students  upon  graduation.  This  again  is  a part 
of  the  "Total  Program"  concept  and  is  necessary  for  all  students  of  vo- 
cational agriculture.  Here  we  can  reappraise  the  educational  and 
training  aspects  of  the  program  of  agricultural  occupations. 

In  summary,  the  basic  things  that  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
as  we  move  to  provide  occupational  experience  are: 

a.  Must  think  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  as  a ' 

"Total  Program  in  Vocational  Agriculture, " 

b.  The  experience  must  be  a success.  This  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  en^loyer, 
the  parent,  and  the  school. 

c.  The  en^loyer  must  understand  what  we  are  atteiq>ting  to 
do  in  the  training  programs, 

d.  Scheduling  of  the  occupations  class  and  other  class 
is  Inpirtant. 

e.  Close  coordination  of  the  experience  program  is  a must. 

f.  Adjust  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student, 

g.  Evaluation  of  student  progress  must  involve  the  employer. 

h.  instructor  and  student  records  are  essential  for  any  sound 
educational  program. 

i.  Follow-up  of  students  upon  graduation. 
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We  are  constantly  looking  for  new  ideas  and  practical  approaches 
that  may  help  us  strengthen  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  total 
program.  We  must  continue  to  make 'adjustments  and  strive  for  well- 
planned  instructional  programs  in  the  agricultural  occupational  program 
along  with  adequate  on-the-job  instruction.  Many  challenges  and  many 
opportunities  are  placed  before  us.  I am  confident  that  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  will  meet  this  challenge. 


Central  States  Seminar  ~ 'x>gram 
Tuesday  Evening.  March 


Business  Meeting:  Chaiman,  Warwn  Weiler,  Ohio 


1.  A letter  was  shared,  received  from  Lowell  Burkett,  Executive 
Secretary,  AVA,  in  which  he  encouraged  100  per  cent  membership 
in  AVA  and  the  use  of  the  life  membership  plan  of  $150.00,  paid 
in  six  payments. 

2.  Recognition  was  given  to  members  retired  or  retiring  soon: 


Harry  Nesman,  Michigan 
J.  E.  Hill,  niinois 
C.  H.  Bonsack,  Wisconsin 
Hampton  Hall,  Iowa 
John  McClelland,  Iowa 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kansas 


presented  by  Harold  Byram 

" " Ralph  Guthrie 

" " Dale  Aebischer 

" " C.  E.  Bundy 

" " C.  E.  Bundy 

" " Ray  Agan 


The  members  by  voice  vote  directed  the  conference  secretary  to  send 
a letter  of  appreciation  to  these  people  thus  recognized  and  to 
extend  the  best  wishes  from  the  members  of  the  Central  Regional 
Conference.  The  secretary  was  directed  also  to  request  the 
U.S.O.E.  to  send  their  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  Service 
Rendered  to  the  persons  listed  above. 

3*  C.  E.  Bundy,  as  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  presented 
a slate  of  officers  and  moved  to  accept  report  of  this  committee. 
Seconded  was  supplied  by  Howard  Bradley.  W.  T.  Bjoraker  moved 
that  nominations  be  closed  and  that  the  secretary  cast  a unanimous 
ballot.  Motion  seconded  and  carried. 


a.  Alternate  Member  National  FFA  Foundation  Board 
of  Trustees  - Hilding  Gadda,  South  Dakota 

b.  Member  National  FFA  Board  of  Directors  - Dale 
Aebischer,  Wisconsin— Altemate,  George  Cochran,  Minnesota 

c.  Regional  Chaiiman  (Central),  C.  V.  Roderick,  Missouri 

d.  1967  Program  Chairman,  Ralph  Guthrie,  Illinois 
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e.  Secretary  Regional  Conference,  C.  W.  Dalbey,  Iowa 

f.  AVA  Membership  Committee,  Central  Region 
Representative,  CUff  Haslick,  Michigan 

g.  Chaiman,  Regional  FFA  Public  Speaking  Contest, 

Harold  Shoaf,  Kansas 

h.  Special  Editor  for  Agricultural  Education  Magazine 
for  Central  Region,  Phillip  Teske,  Indiana 

Moved  by  Mr,  Roderick  and  seconded  by  Mr,  Bundy  that  the  name 
for  this  conference  be  renamed,  retroactive  to  this  year,  the 
"Central  States  Seminar, " Motion  carried, 

5*  Moved  by  Mr,  Roderick  and  seconded  by  Mr,  Bundy  that  the  teacher 
educators  and  state  s\q>ervisors  of  the  Central  States  strongly 
endorse  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  at  Miami  Beach » Florida,  in 
December,  I965,  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  status  of  the 
H.  S,  Office  of  Education,  This  endorsement  has  particular 
reference  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  following  administrative 
structure: 

a,  A Department  of  Education  with  cabinet  status  at  the 
Federal  level, 

b,  A Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational  Education  with?  1 the 
Department  of  Education  with  sections  for  each  vocational 
service, 

c,  Each  regional  office  staffed  with  at  least  one  vocational 
agriculture  specialist, 

6k  Moved  by  Mr,  Urton,  seconded  by  Mr,  Roderick,  that  we  infom 
D,S,0,E,  of  our  plans  to  conduct  future  seminars  as  we  did  this 
year,  and  send  a report  of  the  I966  seminar  to  the  D.S.0,E.  It 
was  noted  that  Kentucky  was  invited  to  this  seminar  but  could 
not  attend, 

7,  The  program  Chainnan  and/or  committee  was  authorized  by  the 
members  to  select  the  meeting  place  next  year  and  to  select 
seminar  dates,  other  than  those  already  suggested,  if  conflicts 
arose  with  other  important  conferences, 

8,  Moved  by  C,  F,  Barton,  seconded  by  C,  E,  Bundy,  to  suggest  to 
planners  of  the  Central  Region  Research  Conference  to  select  a 
new  name.  After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  voted  and  lost, 

9,  Suggestions  were  made  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  assistance 
desi]?ed  of  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education,  They  were  as  follows: 

a.  Assist  in  conducting  the  Central  Region  Research 
Conference, 
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b.  Help  establish  guidelines  for  program  development  and 
evaluation. 

c.  Effect  a coordinated  program  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  the  nine  regions. 

d.  ^Help  cooniinate  work  between  the  vocational  services. 

e.  Give  leadership  to  workshops  to  develop  programs 
and  procedures. 

f.  Expand  the  services  of  the  FFA  and  continue  the 
administration  as  presently  organized. 

g.  Identify  innovating  programs  for  possible  use  in 
other  states, 

10,  Mr.  Roderick  raised  the  question  of  desired  policy  in  future 
seminars  with  respect  to  accepting  offers  by  friends  from 
industry  to  sponsor  a dinner.  Motion  by  H.  E,  Urton.  seconded 

by  H.  R.  Braddey,  to  continue  this  year's  arrangement.  Discussion 
followed;  question  was  voted  and  lost, 

11,  Moved  by  D.  C.  Aebischer,  seconded  by  C.  W.  Dalbey,  that  the  vo- 
cational agriculture  teachers,  supervisors,  and  teacher  educators, 
representing  the  states  in  Regions  V and  VI,  assembled  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  this  1?th  day  of  March,  1966,  vigorously  oppose  passage 
of  Section  106  of  H.R.  6118  or  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Sec.  206  of  S,  561  so  that  State  Boards  for 
Vocational  Education  may  continue  as  the  sole  authority  for 
administering  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education;  and  that 
the  members  contact  their  respective  congress;nen  to  express 
their  opinions.  Motion  carried,  ; 


Wednesday  Morning,  March  16 

"Who  Are  the  Disadvantaged?";  Gerald  R.  Fuller 

University  of  Illinois 

I found  it  very  difficult  to  prepare  this  presentation  in  terms 
of  disadvantaged  youth  at  the  exclusion  of  disadvantaged  adults.  There- 
fore, I have  taken  the  liberty  to  broaden  the  topic  to  include  both  i 

youth  and  adults.  This  seems  especially  appropriate  when  you  recognize 
that  vocational  education  in  agriculture  has  always  Included  programs  for 
adults  as  well  as  youth,  I will  attempt  to  define  for  3Tou  the  meaning  of  i 

the  word  "disadvantaged"  as  I believe  it  should  be  interpreted  in  pro- 
gramming vocational  education  in  agriculture.  Then  I will  identify  some  ’ 

of  the  disadvantaged  groups  of  people  in  our  society  that  I believe  vo- 
cational education  in  agriculture  should  serve. 

Society  is  developing  a keen  awareness  of  the  need  to  provide  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  groups  that  have  been  neglected  in  the 
recent  history  of  education.  As  you  know,  the  emphasis  for  education  of 
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the  gifted  has  and  still  is  receiving  the  support  of  society.  Recent 
state  and  federal  legislation  plus  the  in^jetus  of  large  sums  of  govern- 
ment money  has  focused  the  attention  of  society  on  the  problems  of  the 
so-called  disadvantaged.  It  is  now  respectable  to  provide  programs  of 
education  to  meet  special  needs  of  the  less  gifted  and  I believe  that 
society  will  give  a rather  low  evaluation  to  those  programs  that  do  not 
meet  this  challenge.  Society  now  expects  the  special  needs  of  its  members 
to  be  met  at  all  levels,  not  just  the  upper  levels. 

Educators  face  the  problem  of  identifying  who  are  the  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults.  This  is  a difficult  problem  because  the  commonly 
accepted  criteria  for  detemining  whether  a person  is  "advantaged”  or 
"disadvantaged"  does  not  always  seem  to  correlate  closely  with  the 
special  learning  needs  of  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.  The  dis- 
advantaged groups  that  we  hear  so  much  about  on  television,  or  read  about 
in  the  papers  are  commonly  identified  through  (1 ) social  class  para-eneters 
and  (2)  demographic  considerations.  These  factors  do  influence  the  special 
learning  needs  of  groups  in  our  society  but  they  do  not  serve  as  the 
ultimate  criteria.  For  example,  educators  wo  rising  with  the  gifted 
children  do  not  look  at  cultural  background  and  family  bank  accounts  to 
detemine  whether  the  individuals  have  special  needs  that  can  be  met 
through  programs  developed  for  the  gifted.  Vocational  educators  must  also 
?ook  beyond  social  ^d  demographic  considerations  in  identifying  those 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  who  have  special  educational  needs, 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
for  vocational  educators  not  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  of  using  only  socio- 
economic criteria  in  identifying  the  disadvantaged.  Investigators, 
observers,  and  educators  have  long  used  society’s  middle  class  to 
establish  norms.  Deviation  from  these  norms  is  used  to  indicate  whether 
a person  is  disadvantaged,  I would  like  to  interject  that  it  does  seem  to 
be  acceptable  to  deviate  from  the  middle  class  norms  as  long  as  the 
deviation  is  toward  the  upper  class  value  system.  Specifically,  deviation 
from  the  established  norms  of  middle  class,  white,  urban,  U,  S,  nationals 
is  the  commonly  used  basis  for  determining  who  are  the  disadvantaged. 
Today's  schools  use  testing  programs  extensively.  The  majority  of  these 
measurement  programs  have  built  into  them  a middle  class  socio-economic 
bias  that  discriminates  against  the  culturally  different.  The  use  of  the 
generally  accepted  tests  and  measurements  implicitly  supports  the  use  of 
socio-economic  criteria  for  identifying  the  disadvantaged.  Whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  society  and  our  colleagues  in  other  fields  of  education 
would'  classify  most  of  us  as  being  disadvantaged  if  this  criteria  is 
applied.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Review  of  Educational  Research;  "The 
rural  child,  regardless  of  his  ethnic  origins,  presents  pXrticular 
problems  for  test  users  who  try  to  appraise  his  abilities.  His  completely 
different  way  of  life  from  that  of  urban  children  makes  for  extreme 
differences  , , , at  the  most  basic  level  of  work  in  measurement.  His 
slower  tempo  of  life,  lack  of  contact  with  the  macrocosm  of  his  culture, 
and  inconsistent  educational  experiences  have  also  been  offered  as 
explanations  for  his  relatively  low  scores  on  intelligence  tests," 
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Federal  and  state  govemnents  are  playing  a part  in  establishing 
socio-economic  factors  as  the  criteria  for  identifying  the  disadvantaged. 
Certain  groups  in  our  society  have  been  told  that  they  are  disadvantaged. 
This  communication  has  taken  place  in  the  fom  of  the  overall  war  on 
poverty,  social  reforms,  and  the  like.  The  criteria  used  to  identify  these 
disadvantaged  has  been  legislated.  Mass  communications  has  had  a "Madison 
Avenue"  effect  on  the _ acceptance  of  these  criteria  by  society.  For 
example,  some  educators  discuss  the  problems  of  "disadvantaged  youth"  but 
they  are  actually  talking  about  only  low  income,  urban,  Negro  youtii.  I 
would  speculate  that  if  legislation  had  focused  primarily  upon  the  low 
Income,  white,  rural  jbuth  that  these  individuals  might  have  a different 
frame  of  reference.  It  can  be  seen  that  a strong  pressure  exists  to  use 
socio-economic  criteria  as  the  means  for  identifying  the  disadvantaged. 

Who  are  the  disadvantaged  that  should  be  considered?  They  are 
those  members  of  society  who  can  best  be  described  as  disadvantaged 
learners.  The  criteria  for  identification  of  these  disadvantaged 
learners  is  based  upon  the  "how"  of  the  learning  process.  There  are 
many  groups  of  disadvantaged  learners  and  these  groups  cut  across  all 
socio-economic  le'^els  of  society.  They  may  be  slow  learners.  They  may 
be  fast  learners.  These  disadvantaged  learners  can  be  described  as  males 
or  females  who  do  not  learn  effectively  in  the  middle  class  pedogoglcal 
climate  found  in  most  of  our  present  day  schools.  They  may  be  dis- 
advantaged due  to, mental  deficiencies,  phsrsical  impairments,  cultural 
differences,  economic  status,  or  other  factors, 

I would  like  to  identify  four  of  the  groups  of  disadvantaged 
learners  that  presently  exist  in  our  society,  I am  going  to  classify 
these  groups  in  general  terns  that  reflect  the  reason  for  their  special 
learning  needs.  The  groups  are  (l)  the  culturally  disadvantaged  learners, 
(2)  the  academically  disadvantaged  learners,  (3)  the  mentally  dis- 
advantaged learners,  and  (4)  the  physically  disadvantaged  learners,  I 
will  discuss  in  some  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged learners  that  reflect  the  special  learning  needs  of  this 
group.  I will  then  use  my  remaining  time  to  touch  briefly  upon  each  of 
the  remaining  groups. 

The  culturally  disadvantaged  learners  might  be  classified  as 
misfits  in  the  middle  class  program  of  pedogogy,  I am  considering  in 
describing  the  characteristics  of  this  group  that  the  Individuals,  both 
youth  and  adults,  are  academically  capable  and  not  impaired  in  any  way. 

The  characteristics  of  m^bers  of  this  group  may  vary  in  some  degree 
depending  upon  their  cultural  background. 

Home  environment  is  considered  to  be  related  to  the  development 
of  the  learning  process.  Not  all  the  characteristics  of  the  home  en- 
vironment of  the  culturally  different  can  be  classified  as  negative.  The 
home  may  be  austere,  noisy,  crowded,  and  sometimes  disorganized.  The 
positive  points  of  the  home  environment  are  often  overlooked.  These 
families  tend  to  lack  the  strain  accompanying  competition  as  it  is  known 
in  middle  class  families;  there  is  more  Individualism  within  the  family, 
lessened  sibling  rivalry,  and  more  security  offered  as  a family  unit. 

These  families  tend  to  have  an  attitude  of  cooperation  and  mutual  aid 
between  extended  family  members  such  as  grandparents,  sons,  or  daughters 
who  have  left  home. 
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The  way  in  which  culturally  disadvantaged  leamers  come  to  learn 
and  know  is  an  important  characteristic.  The  culturally  disadvantaged 
tend  to  fora  concepts  better  when  the  subject  matter  is  content  centered 
rather  than  in  abstract  fora.  Learning  is  more  effective  when  knowledge 
is  introduced  to  them  rather  than  having  them  draw  a conclusion  from 
something  known  or  assumed. 

Culturally  disadvantaged  learners  tend  to  recognize  and  note 
differences  best  through  physical  involvement  in  the  learning  situation. 
They  tend  to  be  less  dependent  upon  wriliten  and  verbal  clues  than  middle 
class  members  of  society.  This  lack  of  dependence  upon  verbal  and 
written  stimuli  is  partly  due  to  the  meager  use  of  verbal  expression 
found  in  the  home.  Generally,  the  family  members  do  not  obtain  many 
verbal  experiences  in  conversation  with  more  verbally  mature 
individuals. 

Motivations  and  aspirations  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
learners  influence  their  learning  processes.  Members  of  this  group  do 
not  respond  well  to  only  symbolic  rewards  such  as  grades.  They  are 
stimulated  by  immediate  reward  and  are  generally  uninterested  in  post- 
poned rewards.  The  goals  of  this  group  tend  to  be  self-centered.  They 
have  short-term  immediate  goals  that  are  of  benefit. to  them  or  their 
families.  They  are  not  motivated  by  the  aesthetics  of  knowledge  for 
knowledge  sake.  They  obtain  no  motivation  from  self -competition  and  an 
examining  of  their  own  self. 

I believe  that  you  can  see  the  role  of  a vocationally  oriented 
education  program  for  the  culturally- disadvantaged  leamers.  In  fact, 
have  we  not  been  serving  a portion  of  this  group  since  the  beginning  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture?  Now  there  is  a need  to  extend 
agricultural  education  to  include  all  who  can  benefit  from  this  program 
in  terms  of  improvement  of  the  individual. 

I will  touch  briefly  upon  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
remaining  thre©  groups  of  disadvantaged  leamers.  The  special  need 
group  who  are  academically  disadvantaged  consists  of  those  3routh  or 
adults  lacking  the  innate  ability  to  comprehend  traditional  subject 
matter  as  it  is  presented  in  the  academic  aianosphere.  Caution  must  be 
exhibited  here.  Many  times  I believe  educators  confuse  the  academically 
disadvantaged  with  the  culturally  disadvantaged  and  try  to  treat  them  in 
the  same  way.  As  an  example,  in  Illinois  there  are  programs  of  special 
education  offered  for  the  academically  disadvantaged.  Often  the  smaller 
schools  cannot  afford  such  a program  and  will  place  these  students  in 
classes  with  culturally  disadvantaged  students.  In  teras  of  the  learn- 
ing processes,  there  are  some  similarities  but  there  are  also  some 
differences.  Academically  disadvantaged  individuals  generally  have  a 
concrete,  pragmatic,  personal,  and  physical  style  of  learning  similar 
to  the  culturally  disadvantaged  but  at  at  a less  mature  level. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  pressures  of  our  urban  middle 
class  society  are  developing  academically  disadvantaged  individuals  who 
have  the  innate  ability  to  leam  subject  matter  when  presented  in  an 
academic  atmosphere.  Many  high  school  students  are  under  such  great 
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pressures  to  learn  that  they  often  learn  only  by  memory  <ond  have  a nearly 
complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the  application  of  their  knowledges  their 
goal  is  to  get  into  college.  As  a result,  there  are  recorded  instances 
where  youth  are  becoming  mentally  ill  under  such  stress#  I will  not  owe 
on  this  point  but  will  offer  the  thought  that  in  programming  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  attention  needs  to  be  given  this  emerging 
academically  disadvantaged  group. 

The  disadvantaged  leamer  who  is  impaired  by  mental  health  may  be 
institutionalized  or  actively  participating  in  society.  The  significan 
characteristic  of  members  of  this  group  is  their  need  for  therapeutic 
treatment.  The  therapeutic  value  of  woricing  with  living  plants  and 
animals  has  long  been  recognized.  The  Danville  (niinois)  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  has  a large  greenhouse  and  nurseiy  facility  for  he 
treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  veterans.  The  objective  of  educational 
programs  in  this  phase  of  agriculture  is  not  primarily  occupationally 
oriented.  The  therapeutic  value  of  working  with  the  living  plants  is 
emphasized.  The  doctors  at  Danville  do  not  care  if  a single  plant 
survives  as  long  as  the  patients  progress  in  their  treatment.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  of  the  patients  will  develop  saleable  skills  in  es^i- 
culture,  but  this  is  a secondary  concern.  Exanqples  of  how  agriculture 
is  employed  in  therapy  can  also  be  found  in  many  of  our  penal  systems. 

Leamers  who  ai*e  disadvantaged  due  to  a physical  impairment  is  the 
last  group  I will  discuss.  This  group  has  a variety  of  problems  in 
learning.  The  therapeutic  value  of  the  learning  situation  cannot  be 
overlooked.  In  many  cases  the  development  of  marketable  skills  is  one 
of  the  prime  concerns  of  educational  programs  for  members  of  this  group. 
Often  this  may  be  the  best  therapy  a physically  disabled  individual  can 
receive. 


Summary 

I have  pointed  out  that  the  term  "disadvantaged"  may  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.  Society  has  identified  the  disadvantaged  as 
deviants  from  middle  class,  urban,  white,  U.  S.  nationals.  Deviation  is 
presently  measured  primarily  on  the  basis  of  social  status,  cultural 
background,  and/or  the  economic  level  of  an  individual. 

I have  made  the  point  that  in  programming  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  the  disadvantaged  groups  should  be  identified  on  the  basis  of 
special  needs  related  to  the  learning  process.  Four  groups  of  dis- 
advantaged learners  were  identified:  (1)  those  whose  learning  is 

impaired  by  their  culture,  (2)  those  whose  learning  is  impaired  by  their 
academic  abilities,  (3)  those  whose  learning  is  Impaired  by  mental  illness, 
and  (4)  those  whose  learning  is  iitqpaired  by  physical  defects. 

I believe  that  in  working  with  disadvantaged  groups  the  emphasis 
must  be  on  the  individual  and  not  on  occupations.  Vocational  education 
is  a highly  important  vehicle  throu^  which  these  people  can  be  reached 
and  aided.  I am  willing  to  bet  that  programs  developed  in  vocational 
education  in  agriculture  which  are  "people  centered"  will  have  a higher 
degree  of  success  in  preparing  disadvantaged  individuals  for  employment 
and  advancement  in  a career  than  will  strictly  occupation  ordented 
programs. 
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Ih  the  infancy  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  agricultural 
subject  matter  was  the  means.  The  end  was  to  educate  rural  people  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  'taainstrean  of  society, " Agricultural  subject 
matter  was  a vehicle  to  obtain  attention,  create  interest,  motivate  and 
change  people. 

Soon  teacher  educators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  rightfully 
demanded  improv^ents  in  the  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers.  This  trend  continued  until  most  educators  in  the  other  fields 
of  education  stated  that  the  best-qualified  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
were  the  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  ego  of  agricultural  educators  was 
touched  by  this  recognition  and  additional  attempts  were  made  by  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  teacher  educators  to  make  the  •’best  bettet, " Standards 
of  excellence  were  established  for  all  areas  and  phases  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture.  Objective  measures  were  developed  to  evaluate 
progress. 

These  objective  evaluation  devices  focused  attention  on  easily 
evaluated  items  of  the  program  such  as  size  of  farming  programs,  per- 
centage of  boys  entering  faming,  attendance  at  adult-famer  courses. 

All  of  these  efforts  iii5)roved  the  quality  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture. 

The  focus  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  however, 
gradually  shifted  away  from  rural  people  and  rural  life  to  agricultural 
subject  matter.  Agriculture  became  the  end  Instead  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  The  welfare  of  people,  the  only  legitimate  concern  of  educators  was 
given  less  attention,  and  more  attention  was  focused  on  the  inq>rovement 
of  agriculture.  The  pressure  to  Improve  agriculture  became  a very 
important  objective. 

In  some  schools,  administrators  were  encouraged  to  eliminate  any 
boy  or  girl  from  vocational  education  in  agriculture  who  could  not  have 
a superior  faming  program. 

In  some  schools  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  inteipreted  literally, 
as  Some  interpret  the  Bible,  In  these  schools  enrollment  in  agriculture 
was  pruned  until  only  bo3re  who  could  go  directly  i::to  fanning  were 
pemitted  to  study  agriculture.  We  were  successful  in  improving  greatly 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture.  This  was  good,  but 
our  success  caused  us  to  give  less  attention  to  people  in  rural  areas 
with  special  needs. 

I have  been  discussing  vocational  education  i:i  agriculture,  but 
situations  were  paralleled  In  other  areas  of  vocational  education  such 
as  trade  and  industrial  education  and  home  economics  education.  All  vo- 
cational educators  more  or  less  forgot  or  were  forced  to  ignore  persons 
with  special  needs.  We  were  not  alone  and  all  of  vocational  education  may 
have  succeeded  in  shifting  from  a focus  on  people  to  a focus  on  subject 
matter  if  our  society  and  culture  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  extreme 
pressures  of  automation. 

Production  agriculture  first  felt  the  full  impact  of  automation. 
Manpower  was  released  in  great  amounts  from  faming,  and  the  clientele  for 
vocational  education  declined  at  a rapid  rate.  In  recent  years  the  full 
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In^^act  of  automation  has  also  been  felt  in  business  and  industryi  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  other  areas  of  vocational  education  also 
became  untenable. 

Finallyt  the  people  made  their  wishes  known  through  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Society  did  what  educators  were  unable  to  do.  In 
my  oplnloni  society  said,  do  not  pennit  your  standardst  your  objectiires, 
and  your  traditional  means  to  get  in  the  way  of  educating  people.  They 
saidt  and  are  saying,  broaden  your  objectives,  adjust  to  automation  and 
serve  people,  especially  the  disadvantaged  that  you  have  temporarily 
forgotten  because  they  might  ruin  your  "record. " 

Project  REDY  focus 

Project  REDY  is  our  small  attempt  to  take  seriously  the  mandate  of 
society  to  focus  vocational  education  on  people  instead  of  on  subject- 
matter  content.  It  is  our  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the  six  million 
persons  living  in  rural  areas  who  are  disadvantaged,  so  that  their  needs 
will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  "rush"  to  assist  the  ^sadvantaged  29 
million  who  live  in  metropolitan  areas.  We  believe  that  people  are  of 
equal  worth  regardless  of  whether  they  live  in  rural  or  urban  areas. 

Procedure 

The  first  part  of  Project  REDY  is  an  attempt  to  find  out  as  much 
as  possible  about  disadvantaged  rural  families  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
We  have  been  directing  our  attention  in  vocational  education  so  long  on 
the  "advantaged"  sector  of  rural  areas  that  we  known  very  little  about 
the  disadvantaged. 

Our  hypothesis  is  that  we  must  take  seriously  society’s  mandate 
to  serve  the  disadvantaged.  If  we  do  not,  society  will  eliminate  support 
for  vocational  education  and  develop  new  means,  probably  outside  the 
school,  to  meet  their  needs.  We  believe  that  the  opening  wedge  for  re- 
orienting vocational  education  is  to  provide  a family  education  program 
for  rural  families.  This  program  will  emphasize  economic  and  educational 
planning.  It  will  be  family-centered  adult  education. 

Its  purpose  is  to  create  readiness  for  change.  Our  hypothesis  is 
that  if  readiness  for  change  is  developed,  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to 
provide  the  courses  and  programs  needed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged people  and  the  demands  of  society. 

Findings 

We  are  finding  that  we  have  .been  ignoring  the  rural  disadvantaged 
for  so  long  that  we  and  society  are  often  unaware  of  their  existence; 
that  rural  area  prosperity  screens  from  view  the  disadvantaged.  We  are 
finding  that  pockets  of  disadvantaged  rural  families  are  present  in  even 
the  most  prosperous  communities. 

Teachers  of  agriculture  often  are  unaware  of  the  presence  of  rural 
families  with  special  needs  because  they  have  been  focusing  their 
attention  only  on  the  prosperous  fanners  and  their  families.  Most 
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teachers  cf  agriculture  are  willing  and  anxious,  however,  to  woric  with 
rural  families  with  special  needs  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that 
teacher  educators,  supervisors,,  and  their  peers  uill  not  cmcify  them  for 
their  efforts. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  it  is  possible  to  woric  with  the 
rural  disadvantaged.  Early  in  the  project  we  have  evidence  that  the 
rural  disadvantaged  will  respond  if  the  educator  uses  a "person -oriented” 
approach  instead  of  an  "object  or  material-oriented"  approach. 

Summary 


I will  not  burden  you  with  more  findings  because  I would  soon  be 
presenting  details  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  are  convinced  that  vocational  education  progress  can  be  made 
with  the  rural  disadvantaged  using  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
as  the  primary  vehicle.  We  must  learn,  however,  to  use  different 
"yardsticks"  to  measure  progress  when  woricing  with  persons  with  special 
needs.  We  will  need  to  develop  nsw  evaluative  devices  and  these  devices 
must  be  more  sensitive  to  smaller  changes.  Behavior  changes  among  the 
disadvantaged  will  often  be  small  and  slow,  at  least  at  first. 

We  must  insist  that  society  not  use  the  same  evaluative  criteria 
to  evaluate  our  success  or  failure  with  persons  with  special  needs  that 
is  used  in  our  programs  for  average  or  typical  enrollees.  If  we  insist 
that  society  use  new  and  different  evaluative  criteria  and  standards,  and 
if  we  assist  in  the  development  of  these  criteria  and  standards,  vo- 
cational education  in  agriculture,  in  our  opinion,  has  nothing  to  fear, 
except  our  lethargy  in  getting  underway. 


Some  Possible  Solutions 


Panel  Discussion 


Panel  Moderator;  Paul  Day, 

Teacher, 

Fairbault,  Minnesota 


"Disadvantaged  Youth  Programs  in  Cleveland":  Kenneth  A,  Paiicer, 

ihstruotor  of  Vo-Hort, 
Cleveland  B.0,E. , West 
Tech  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  program  has  been  developed  over  a period  of  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  home  gradening  and  tract  garden- 
ing program  of  Cleveland  which  has  been  in  existence  about  forty  years. 

The  course  of  Vo-Hort  has  been  based  on  needs  of  the  area  and  the 
student. 


The  firet  unit  of  disadvantaged  youth  was  started  in  I963  at  Thomas 
A,  Edison,  Course  is  primarily  along  the  lines  of  landscape  maintenance 
and  other  service  occupations  with  horticultural  implications. 

Recently  we  have  developed  a program  at  the  Cleveland  Boys  School. 
The  C.B.S,  is  an  institution  where  boys  have  had  problems  with  the  court 
and  are  assigned  by  the  court.  This  program  has  been  set  up  along  the 
lines  of  our  tract  garden  program  in  the  city.  The  boys  get  work  in  the 
field  growing  plants— working  for  perfection. 

At  West  Technical  High  School  and  several  other  schools  with  Vo- 
Hort,  we  have  developed  our  program  for  disadvantaged  youth  integrating  it 
with  our  regular  program.  Primarily  our  students  are  physically  dis- 
advantaged; we  develop  Individual  programs,  within  our  course  of  in- 
struction, and  find  that  students  get  valuable  experience  and  confidence 
which  they  would  not  get  in  some  other  basic 'shop  courses. 

Our  basic  aims  are  to  make  the  students  employable  as  well  as 
socially  accepted,  and  help  them  understand  what  they  can  do  and  then 
help  them  perfect  that  ability. 


Willie  C,  Davis,  Instructor  of  Vo-Hort, 

Thomas  A,  Edison  Occupational  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I have  tried  to  take  a realistic  approach  to  understanding  and 
teaching  Edison  students.  There  are  six  characteristics  that  I am 
concerned  with  in  this  program.  Namely,  group,  intellectual,  educational, 
emotional,  social,  and  environmental.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
characteristics  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  all  pupils. 

Students  attending  Edison  have  I.Q. ‘s  ranging  from  75  to  90. 

Regarding  what  is  to  be  taught  and  how  it  is  to  be  taught: 

A.  Subject  Matter 

1 . Subject  matter  must  be  functional  and  materials 
imst  be  geared  to  the  interests,  needs,  and 
abilities  of  pupils, 

2,  Content  must  be  simplified  and  as  concrete  as 
possible. 

3.  Units  of  instructions  must  be  relatively  short. 

4,  The  teacher  must  build  on  what  pupils  know  and 
understand. 

B,  Methods  of  Teaching 

1 . Use  a variety  of  approaches  involving  all 
physical  sense. 
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2,  Make  practical  applications. 


3,  Make  things  concrete, 

4,  Supervise  study;  give  individual  attention. 

5,  Drill  frequently;  report  and  review  frequently. 

6,  Make  the  goals  readily  attainable  and  as 
immediate  as  possible, 

7,  Be  liberal  with  praise, 

C.  Results  to  be  Expected 

1.  Measure  improvements  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  individual  pupil  with  respect  to  his 
capabilities. 

2.  look  for  improvement  in  work  habits,  self- 
direction,  self-control,  social  conformity, 
attitudes , intellectual  interest  and  effort, 
rather  than  in  retention  of  subject  matter. 

Our  major  concern  at  Edison  is  to  train  the  students  to  be 
employable,  We  have  44  boys  enrolled  in  this  disadvantaged  program. 

We  specialize  in  landscape  maintenance  and  related  areas. 

We  try  to  place  all  of  our  students  in  jobs  if  possible. 

These  boys  at  Edison  are  not  problem  boys,  but  boys  with  problems. 

Many  of  the  June  graduates  are  now  in  the  Armed  Services,  Others 
are  gainfully  employed  in  agricultural  occupations. 

Our  motto  is  'We  Learn  by  Doing."  That  money  earned  is  always 
better  than  welfare  payments. 


'Work  Study  Program":  W,  R,  Weir,  Teacher,  Vo-Ag, 

Cloverleaf  High  School, 

Lodi,  Ohio 

1 , Basically  a two-year  program, 

2,  Open  to  any  agriculturally  interested  student  that  is  recommended 
by  Junior  High  Guidance  Counselor,  principal  and  parents, 

3,  First  year  students  spend  three  periods  per  day  with  vo-ag  teacher  in; 

a,  tailor-made  study  period  in  areas  of  their  farming 
program  or  related  study; 

b,  teaching  work  habits  and  shop  skills;  and 

c,  attempting  to  make  the  students  employable. 
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The  students  are  also  enrolled  in  classes  at  their  level  of  learn- 
ing in  English,  history,  health,  physical  education,  and  industrial  arts, 

4,  The  second  year  students~if  they  prove  to  be  ready~are  placed  on 
job  training  orworic  study  programs  for  l/2  day.  They  alsp  spend 
two  periods  under  the  vo-ag  teacher's  supervision  in  shop  work  and 
related  study. 

The  student  must  also  spoid  one  period  in  another  school  subject. 

If  students  stay  enrolled  in  the  program  for  three  years,  they  are 
issued  a certificate  of  attendance  along  with  other  members  of  their 
graduating  class, 

Cloverleaf  High  School  is  a Comprehensive  High  School  operating 
under  a 6-3-3  plan  with  3 #000  students. 

The  school  district  is  composed  of  five  townships  in  a rural- 
urban  area. 


"Four  Boys,  14-17  Years, 

from  Special  Education  Class":  Shaw  Terwilliger, 

Virginia,  Illinois 

These  boys,  and  one  girl,  were  with  a lady  teacher  all  day.  The 
boys  came  to  Ag  from  the  middle  of  November  1 to  3 periods  per  day  until 
May  15th, 

Shop  skills  were  usPed  to  teach  some  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
planning— quite  original  designs  were  developed. 

Two  boys  did  fine  work,  one  poor,  and  one  not  that  good.  All 
were  eager  to  try  to  learn. 

There  were  no  discipline  problems  in  Ag,  The  Special  Education 
teacher  punished  them  by  not  letting  them  come  to  Ag, 

Attitude  toward  school  in  general  was  improved. 

Other  students  accepted  these  boys  and  helped  them. 

The  boys  were  quite  happy  in  the  Ag  work. 

They  were  interested  in  animal  projects  although  they  did  not 
study  them. 

They  did  make  progress. 

These  students  require  much  supervision. 

They  must  clearly  understand  the  rules  and  must  be  corrected 


often. 
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They  respond  well  to  praise. 

They  cannot  take  joking  and  deeply  resent  anyone  making  fun  of  them. 

They  are  hungry  for  success,  attention,  and  acceptance  by  other 
students. 

We  have  much  to  offer  these  people;  they  should  be  grouped 
together  for  most  work  but  occasionally  profit  by  being  mixed  with 
regular  classes. 

They  love  their  teachers, 

A teacher  must  be  very  patient,  willing  to  repeat  directions  many 
times,  tactfdl  in  pointing  out  mistakes,  free  with  praise,  and  have  iron 
nerves  and  a love  for  people  to  do  the  work. 

Agriculture  is  a wonderful  tool  subject  to  help  these  people. 


"Looking  Ahead  to  Programming  Special 
Reports  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

for  Disadvantaged  Youths":  Clifford  E.  Minton,  Field  Representative, 

Persons  With  Special  Needs,  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  U,  S. 

Office  of  Education,  Departeent  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

The  opportunity  to  review  factors  relating  to  the  topic  "looking 
Ahead  to  Programming  Special  Efforts  in  Vocational  Education  for  Dis- 
advantaged Youths"  is  appreciated.  The  planning  of  the  conference  pro- 
gram indicates  your  interest  in  cbming  to  grips  with  a timely  subject 
which  has  basic  implications  for  vocational  education.  This  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  indi:ates  you  do  not  believe  in  the  inevitability  of 
progress  and  that  planning  for  progress  is  necessary. 

Programming  realistic  diversified  offerings  for  disadvantaged 
youths  presents  one  of  the  most  important  and  complex  challenges  faced 
by  public  vocational  education  during  the  past  half-century.  Un-met  needs, 
public  interest;  and  our  educational  mission  suggests,  if  not  dictates, 
expansion  and  changes  in  the  traditional  patterns  of  approach  and  offerings 
in  vocational  education. 

The  theory  that  the  vocational  educator  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
a narrow  specialist  has  been  emphasized.  We, must  increasingly  be  involved 
in  the  mainstream  of  societal  problems  that  bear  upon  the  mission  of 
public  education. 

The  tremendous  number  of  school  drop-outs,  estimated  to  be 
1 ,200,000  in  1965t  causes  a great  waste  of  our  youths,  and  inflicts  a 
heavy  social  and  economic  cost  upon  the  nation. 
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Education  for  productive  work  is  obviously  not  the  only  solution 
to  the  socio-economic  problems  facing  the  nation,  but  occupational  edu- 
cation is  a basic  ingredient,  because  it  is  in  the  schools  that  the  tragic 
cycle  of  poverty,  unemployment,  low  economic  growth,  and  inadequate  edu- 
cation can  be  broken. 

The  insight  and  leadership  among  vocational  education  specialists 
will  be  decisive  on  detemining  the  degree  to  which  educators  generally 
will  acknowledge  the  absolute  necessity  for  skilled  manpower  and  that 
excellence  in  vocational  training  is  as  educationally  significant  as 
abstract  academic  achievement. 

It  is  important  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  excellence  in  one's 
occupation  as  well  as  on  the  kind  of  occupation.  The  image  that  one  has 
of  himself  because  of  his  occupation  is  significant.  It  Is  my  guess  that 
many  students  have  been  deterred  from  vocational  education  because  of  an 
unrealistic  image.  Public  relation  firms  imply  that  many  images  are 
created  and  that  many  of  the  created  images  are  not  generic.  The  job  of 
intellectually  honest  image  creation  is  important  to  educators  in  vo- 
cational education. 

Manor  Points  for  Consideration  in  Developing 
Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Youths 

1 . The  potential  in  ability  and  intelligence, 

2.  Interdisciplinary  approach. 

3.  Diversification  of  course  offerings  to  meet  the  demand  of 
employment  opportunities. 

4.  The  involvement  of  parents  in  career  planning. 

5.  The  utilization  of  community  resources.  , 

6.  Personnel  requirements. 

7.  Research  as  a tool  in  program  planniiig  and  development. 

8.  Reaching  the  student. 

Provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  which  are 
pertinent  to  programming  for  the  disadvantaged  are: 

1.  Maintaining,  extending,  and  improving  present  programs. 

2.  The  development  of  new  programs. 

3.  Provide  part-time  employment  for  needy  vocational  students. 

4.  Service  for  all  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  state. 

5.  It  provides  for  vocational  training  and  re-training  that  is  geared 
to  the  labor  market  (including  new  occupational  fields). 
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The  Act  embodies  the  philosophy  that  all  our  citizens  must  have 
access  to  education  and  training  that  is  of  high  quality  and  realistic 
in  tenJJS  of  opportunities  for  gainful  employment.  This  service  should  be 
available  to  all,  fzom  the  least  able  and  the  disadvantaged  to  those  of  a 
high  level  of  technical  ability. 

The  Forthcoming  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Efforts  in  the  States 

In  relation  to  the  resources  available,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  evaluation  will  emphasize  matters  of  this  type: 

1 . The  adequacy  of  State  Plans  and  the  actual  degree  of 
implementation  of  State  Plans  in  accordance  with  their 
documented  projections. 

2.  The  effective  use  made  by  the  local  school  agency  of  the 
flexibility  provided  for  in  the  Act  for  more  inclusive 
program  development  and  implementation. 

3.  The  degree  of  interdisciplinaiy  relationships,  and  the 
lines  of  communication,  and  the  bonds  of  cooperation  with 
other -public  and  voluntary  agencies  which  can  contribute 
to  pi^aring  citizens  to  meet  the  problems  of  life. 

4.  Iiftille  compliance  with  administrative  regulations  is 
important,  I believe  the  evaluation  will  place  heavy 
en^hasis  on  indices  of  effective  leadership  focused  on 
the  objective  of  providing  vocational  training  and  re- 
training geared  to  labor  raaiicet  needs , for  persons  of 
all  ages  and  groups,  and  particularly  those  with  special 
needs. 

a.  The  degree  of  the  dent  made  in  the  number  of 
dependent  unproductive  consumers,  the  increase 
of  productive  consumers--!  believe  the  evaluation 
will  be  weighed  in  terns  of  progress  and  res\ilts 
rather  than  procedural  details. 

In  the  light  of  needs  and  the  public  interest,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  through  Congress  the  evaluation  will  have  significant  implica- 
tions regarding  the  future  relative  status  of  vocational  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  leadership  in  vocational  education. 

If  there  should  be  those  who  would  like  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  vocational  education,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  find  that  the 
STATDS  will  not 

Upon  request  from  the  state,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  can  give 
consultant  and  other  services  to  help  solve  many  problems  that  I have  cited 
or  ijnplied,  I urge  you  to  envision  our  office  together  with  the  institu- 
tions which  you  represent  as  parts  of  a powerful  team  that  is  engaged  in 
the  conservation  of  human  resources. 


Organizing  and  Conducting  Local 
Programs  of  Adult  Sdacation 


Wednesday  Afternoon.  March  16 


"Current  Topics"  Approach:  George  Sefrit,  Iowa 

Taught  for  20  years  in  Algoma,  in  northern  lowai  a community  that 
is  very  interested  in  adult  education.  This  past  year  700  adults  en- 
rolled in  23  different  courses.  The  average  enrollment  this  year  was 
160.  He  starts  first  with  a well-organized  advisory  council— his  has 
12  members*  6 elected  each  year.  He  feels  the  advisory  council  is  the 
key  to  success— he  has  never  personally  invited  a farmer  to  his  evening 
school.  Next  is  a well-planned  program  of  work— the  kind  should  be 
determined  by  the  advisory  council  and  not  by  the  instructor.  At  Algoma 
the  council  choses  the  "current  topics"  approach.  Meets  needs,  increases 
enrollment,  and  builds  support  for  vocational  education.  This  approach 
gives  farmers  a better  way  to  help  keep  up-to-date-mechanization, 
chemicals,  etc.  You  either  keep  up  or  you  are  out.  Next  requirement 
for  success  is  that  of  promo tion—they  will  come  only  if  it  is  attrac- 
tive to  them.  Fourth,  is  the  method  of  instruction.  The  specialists 
or  the  commercial  representatives  will  not  make  the  class.  No  com- 
mercial representatives  allowed  at  Algoma,  Final  point:  the  problem  of 

follow-up.  We  only  stimulate  thinking  in  the  class,  the  real  teaching 
is  done  on  the  farm. 

The  secret  of  the  evening  program  is  that  it  is  people’s 
program. 


"The  Unit  (Fara  Management)"  Approach:  Chris  Beck,  Minnesota 

Future  economic  growth  of  an  area  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
education  of  people.  Production  is  the  basis  of  existence— the  strength 
of  the  nation  lies  close  to  the  soil.  Farm  management,  high  school  area: 
learn  concepts  and  attempt  to  motivate  parents  at  home.  Complete  and 
accurate  records  are  essential.  The  adult  program  must  be  well  planned. 

Records  are  the  basis  of  instruction.  Program  should  be  set  up 
for  two  or  more  years.  Farm  Management  I,  etc.  Wives  ^ attend  because 
they  often  keep  records  and,  of  course,  are  important  in  decision  making. 
Beck  likes  to  bring  a calculator  out  on  a fazm  visit— can  do  feed  checks, 
etc.  They  can  compare  their  own  with  averages.  Start  a new  group  each 
year— after  two  years  they  go  into  a seminar  group  which  is  much  like  the 
Algoma,  Iowa  approach  described  by'George  Sefrit. 

Area  vocation  schools  have  area  coordination  in  Ag.  Ed,— they  are 
reimbursed  one  hundred  per  cent  for  salary  and  travel— biggest  respon- 
sibility is  iri  the  analysis,  Mr.  Beck  then  described  the  process  of 
analysis.  ]h  teaching  he  uses  the  discussion  approach.  Panels  are 
successful;  also,  small  group  tours. 
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Symposium 


”A  Critical  Look  at  Our  Vocational 
Agriculture  Program  for  Adults” 


Rt  L.  Hummel,  Ohio; 

371  teachers  in  306  schools.  Reached  8,500  farmers— 2,900  were 

young  farmers, 

81^  of  departments  conducted  classes;  4.4  visits  per  student. 

Average  attendance  of  31  pex*  class. 

One  problem  is  that  they  are  woricing  with  the  adult  farmers  who 
are  really  soon  due  to  retire.  In  Y.F,  groups  there  are  800  dues-paying 
members,  A large  number  have  over  two  years  of  college  and  farm  an 
average  of  400  acres  and  have  over  $50,000  invested. 

Problems ; 

1.  Cooperation  between  educational  agencies— now  reimbursement 
per  hour  ($2,50  at  State  level)  with  hope  that  local  board 
will  match  this.  Need  two  hours  on  farm  instruction  per 
hour  of  classroom  instruction. 

2,  Too  many  teachers  depend  upon  commercial  people, 

3t  Administrators,  in  general,  do  not  support  adult  education, 

4,  Turnover  of  teachers  (nearing  20^), 

Many  do  poor  job— extra  duty;  no  follow-up. 


Doyle  Beyl,  Wisconsin: 


One  of  really  Important  programs.  Increasing  per  cent  of  contact 
with  fanners.  Big  loss  in  number  of  dairy  fanners  and  in  daily  cattle 
numbers. 
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1 . More  individual  instruction  for  Y.F. ; periiaps  less  needed  for 
faim  mechanics. 

2,  Program  easy  to  defend.  Have  Income  on  figures— showing 
increase  in  net  income  figures, 

3.  Is  it  to  our  advantage  to  train  three  fanners  for  $10,000 
gross,  or  one  with  a gross  of  $30,0007 

4,  Electrical  analysis  of  records  is  most  effective, 

5»  Fann'  finance  is  an  area  of  neglect— especially  under 
regular  instructors, 

6.  What  can  we  contribute  to  the  fellow  who  is  going  off  the  fann? 
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James  Bailey.  Missouri! 

A fei-T  basic  changes  have  taken  place  in  Missouri: 

1.  Number  of  mechanics  courses  have  increased. 

2,  Two  hundred  thirty-five  departments  of  vo-ag!  120  did 
either.  Y.F.  or  A.F,  class  gave  200  series. 

a.  4,100  plus  students 

b.  80  were  production  courses 

c.  120  mechanics  in  nature,  88  of  them  welding 

J,  Classes  scheduled  at  convenience  of  students  when 
facilities  are  available. 

4,  Three  to  five  sessions  per  topic  area  (minimum). 

5.  Reimburse  755?  of  cost  of  special  instructors  where  needed. 


Glen  Nicklas.  Nebraska: 

All  adult  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  of  agriculture— he  gets  $15 
per  meeting— minimum  of  10  meetings,  enrollment  of  10  and  must  attend  at 
least  three  meetings.  Last  year  a bonus  was  given  to  a school  if  they 
have  a complete  program,  but  this  was  dispensed  with  in  1965-66, 

They  offer  production  classes  and  farm  management.  This  year  a 
class  has  been  added— non -farm  agriculture  class.  The  teacher  does  not 
have  to  make  follow-up  visits. 

Thirty-three  Y.F.  classes;  102  A.F,  classes;  7 non-farm  agri- 
culture classes;  5 farm  management  classes ^ making  a total  of  147  classes. 

Farming  is  a profession  for  professionals.  Feel  they  need: 

1.  More  support  from  administrators,  and 

2.  More  multi-teacher  departments. 


James  McGuire.  Indiana; 

Have  our  adult  education  programs  in  agriculture  kept  up  with 
the  times? 


1.  Farm  management  approach  and  electrical  record 
analysis  is  new. 

2.  We  now  have  lost  ground— using  commercial  specialists. 

3.  Have  we  run  with  the  ball  or  have  we  merely  let  out  the  air? 
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Problems  (similar  to  others  mentioned); 

1.  Out-of-school  load  not  considered  a part  of  teacher  . 
load  by  administrators, 

2.  Lack  of  continuity  in  program, 

3.  Series  of  unrelated  instruction. 

Insufficient  follow-up  instruction, 

5.  instructors  feel  outdated, 

6,  instructors  are  confused  over  their  roll— educators 
or  technicians. 


Discussion  Groups 


Sroup  A;  Chaianan,  Phil  Teske,  Indiana 

Subject;  Programs  for  Young  Farmers  and  Adults 
Preparing  to  Ehter  Fanning, 

Following  questions  raised: 

1,  What  types  of  programs  of  "systematic  instruction?"  Current 
topics  or  unit,  or  both, 

2,  Developing  teacher  and  administrator  concept  of  programs? 

High  school  + Y,A,  + A,F,  or  H,S,  Y,A,  A,F, 

3»  Organization  and  promotion  of  programs? 

Advisory  council 
Y.F, 

Competency  and  load  of  instructors. 

Regular  instructor  and/or  special  instructor. 

Single  vs,  multiple -teacher  instruction, 

5*  Reimbursement  policies  to  organize,  promote  to/or  expand? 
fese  salary  + vs,  total  salary  for  total  program, 

^ $ per  program  vs,  $ per  class  session, 

(^estion  was  raised  as  to  establishment  of  national  Y.F,  organiza- 
tion*  We  are  not  ready  now# 

Developing  teacher  and  administrator  concept  of  program  and  re- 
teburseraent  policies,  Iowa  considers  one  adult  class  as  one-quarter  of 
their  load,  with  no  added  reimbursement.  Ten  lessons  for  an  adult; 

15  lessons  for  young  farmer  class. 

Question  was  raised— How  does  a teacher  get  release  time  for  teach- 
ing a Y,F,  or  A,F,  class  over  another  class?  Reviewed  Indiana's  pro- 
O gram  of  reimbursement, 

ERIC 
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Group  B;  Chairman t James  Bailey,  Missouri 

Subject:  Profrans  for  Adults  Preparing  to 
Enter  Off-Fam  Occupations, 

Our  responsibilities: 

1 . To  any  age  person  who  can  benefit  from 
preparatory  training. 

2.  Can  be  full-time  in  training  program  or  part- 
time  in  the  training  program. 

Training  will  be  done  in: 

1 . Area  vocational  school. 

2.  Comprehensive  Junior  College. 

3*  Will  probably  be  difficult  for  the  local  vo- 
cational agriculture  department  to  do  this, 
except  as  the  schorl  secures  a person  or  persons 
specifically  for  this  training. 

Some  examples : 

1.  Agriculture  salesmanship. 

2.  Agriculture  mechanics. 

3.  Artificial  insemlnaters . 

4.  Landscape  specialists. 

5.  Dairy  technology. 

6.  Rural  finance,. 

7.  Soil  technicians. 

8.  Aerial  spraying. 

9.  Conservation  technicians. 

We  had  some  trouble  with  the  terms: 

Preparatory  training  and  supplementary  training. 
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Group  C;  Chainnan,  Harold  Urton,  South  Dakota 
Subject:  Programs  for  Adults  Engaged  in  Fanning 

Instructor  handles  the  class  but  often  80-90  per  cent  of  the 
answers  are  given  by  the  men  in  the  class. 

Regularly  scheduled  tine  set  for  fanners  to  make  contacts  with 
instructor  helps  conserve  time  and  energy  in  both  answering  questions  and 
planning  further  contacts. 

Each  instructor  will  need  to  detemine  whether  there  be  both  a 
young  famer  and  adult  fanner  program. 

Follow-up  with  letters  announcing  programs  and  dates  of  meeting. 
Send  out  entire  program. 

Effective  advisory  councils  are  mandatory. 


Group,  P:  Chairman,  J,  R,  Wambrod,  Illinois 

Subject;  Programs  for  Adults  Engaged  in  Off-Fann 

Agricultural  Occupations:  There  seemed  to  be  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  Vo-Ag  has  not  only  capability  but 
responsibility  to  provide  instruction  for  this  group— 
both  living  and/or  working  on  or  off  the  farm. 

Is  anything  being  done? 

Glen  Nicklas,  of  Nebraska,  was  asked  to  discuss  in  more  detail  the 
plans  and  activities  in  that  state. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  1965  State  Plan  provides  for  in- 
struction of  this  nature— 4najor  difference  being  that  no  follow-up 
instruction  is  required.  Welding  was  the  only  specific  course, 

(It  was  suggested  that  associations  might  strongly  support  it;  e.g,, 
Farm  Equipment  Association,  Nursery  Association,  etc.) 

Race  hcrse  management  and  landscape  nursery  programs  are  conducted 
in  Michigan;  tui*f  managanent  courses  in  Ohio 


Status  Reports 


Thursday  Morning,  March  17 


Subject;  Post-Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture,  Chairman, 
Harold  Byram,  Michigan, 

Iowa  - C,  W,  Dalbey 


1,  Program  started  with  10,  now  have  Will  have  6 teachers 
this  year  with  60  enrolled. 
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2,  One  program  at  Mason  City  and  one  at  Cedar  Rapids, 

3.  A course  is  to  start  at  Esterville  on  fertilizers. 


Michigan  - Clifford  Haslick 

The  post-high  school  program  described  in  this  report  is  limited  to 
the  two-year  technical  training  program  offered  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
business  of  farming  and  for  employment  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, The  program  offered  and  the  length  of  each  is  as  follows; 


Young  Fanner 
Commercial  Floriculture 
Elevator  and  Farm  Supply 
Farm  Equipment  Service  and  Sales 
Nursery  and  Landscape  Management 
Soil  Technology 


Program  Length 
On  Campus  On  the  Job 


32  weeks 
h quarters 

k " 


32  weeks 
k quarters 
? " 

2 " 

k " 

2 " 


An  important  characteristic  of  the  technical  training  program  is 
the  combination  of  classroom  instruction  with  on-the-job  experience. 
Students  begin  the  program  by  attending  classes  on  the  campus  for  a 
minimum  cf  two  quarters  and  then  return  to  the  home  farm  or  are  placed 
in  agricultural  businesses  for  practical  experience,  A coordinator  is 
responsible  for  each  of  the  programs  mentioned  above.  His  responsibilites 
include : 


1 . Locating  places  of  employment. 

2.  Woricing  with  the  employer  to  determine  competencies 
which  the  student  must  acquire, 

3.  Development  of  work  agreements, 

4,  Supervision  of  on-the-job  trainees. 

5.  Advising  and  counseling  students, 

6,  Teaching  classes, 

7,  Woricing  with  industry  and  trade  associations^ 

8,  Placement  following  graduation. 

Following  the  work  experience,  vrith  the  exception  of  those  in 
commercial  floriculture,  students  return  to  the  campus  for  additional 
classroom  instruction  for  evo  quarters. 
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Conside:*ation  is  being  given  to  further  expansion  of  the  program 
and  present  plans  call  for  offering  a new  program  in  Turf  Management 
beginning  in  September,  1966,  Other  new  programs  anticipated  include: 

Food  Science  - FalT  196? 

Pest  Control  O3  ors 
Faimstead  Mecha. . ‘‘on 

Approximately  400  students  are  currently  enrolled. 


itoiesota  - G,  R,  Cochran 

We  are  just  making  a start  in  post-high  school  and  agriculture 
technician  programs.  We  now  have  two  1-year  post-high  school  programs. 
These  programs  are  designed  primarily  for  students  who  plan  to  return  to 
the  farm,  although  a number  have  been  employed  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions and  have  perfomed  satisfactorily.  We  have  dne  2-year  plant  and 
animal  technician  program  in  operation.  To  date,  interest  in  the  program 
is  good  and  we  feel  it  will  point  the  way  for  other  schools  in  develop- 
ment of  technician  programs  in  other  areas  of  instruction. 

We  do  have  a problem  of  just  where  the  post-high  school  vo- 
cational education  program  will  be  located. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  have  are  lack  of  reliable  information  on 
occupational  needs  and  opportunities  and  lack  of  manpower. 

We  have  had  two  meetings  of  state-wide  advisory  committees  in 
development  of  course  offerings  and  procedures,.  There  is  a local  advisory 
committee  for  each  program  conducted  by  the  area  schools. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  we  anticipate  new  programs  will  be 
developed  are:  conservation  aide,  fam  structures  and  materials 
handling,  and  cooperative  management  training. 


Subject;  Post-Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture  in  Ohio,  Warren 

Weiler  made  introductory  statements  about  start  of  program. 

Springfield  Technical  School  - H,  B,' Drake,  Coordinator  of  Agricultural 

Technologies 

A.  Existing  programs  at  Springfield 

Data  Processing 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Agri-Busint,js 
Agricultural  Equipment 

B,  Building  plans 

Now  housed  in  a wing  of  City  High  School. 

$2,000,000  building  being  constructea  with  Board  of  Regents 
money. 
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C,  Procedures  of  operation 

Securing  and  selecting  students 
Securing  and  selecting  instructors  (qualifications) 
60^  full-time 
part-time 
Curriculum 
Placement  training 
Placement  of  graduates 
Follow-up  of  graduates 


Discussion  led  by  Ralph  Bender,  Ohio 

1.  Program  for  first  six  months  was  financed  100^?;  after  that 
it  was  by  755^  Federal  aid, 

2.  Satisfactory  background  and  interest  as  detemined  by 
interview  qualifies  student  for  enrollment, 

3*  Follow-up  of  students  is  done  by  visitation  with  woiker 
and  employer. 

The  total  cost  is  about  $800,00,  $300  of  which  comes  from 
tuition;  balance  is  State  funds, 

5.  Students  are  enrolled  on  a rather  high  selective  basis, 

6,  Walter  Jacoby  injected  the  thought  that  he  felt  there  was 
still  a need  for  training  the  mediocre  student. 


Subject:  Development  of  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Post-High  School 
Program  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Report  by  Doyle  Beyl: 

Our  vocational  schools  have  been  in  existence  5^  years;  however, 
they  have  been  primarily  supported  by  the  city  in  which  they  are  located. 
Agriculture  was  slow  in  being  accepted;  now  they  are  becoming  area 
located  and  supported. 

First  meeting  with  advisory  council,  7 men  in  the  florist  business 
First  step  detemine  need  of  program: 

a.  Play  this  by  ear 

b.  May  have  an  organized  group,  such  as 
Upper  Michigan  florists  association 

c.  Formation  of  an  advisory  council— this  is  most  important. 

Get  industry  advice  and  support 
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Second  step  - what  does  industry  want? 

a.  Curriculum 

b.  Facilities 

Third  step  - what  will  the  state  and  federal  support  be? 

Fourth  step  - should  this  be  continued?  Yes,  in  case  of  Florists. 
No  Committees  were  appointed  from  industry  to  report  on  the 
following: 

a.  Flower  shop  operation 

b.  Design 

c.  Crop  management 

d.  Horticulture 

e.  Floriculture 

f.  Greenhouse  construction  and  operation 

g.  Garden  plant 

h.  Internship  - 5 week  time  log 
Second  meeting: 

Reviewed  curriculum  and  made  suggested  changes. 

Selected  elective  courses  for  both  production  and  retail  emphasis, 
Detemlned  needed  facilities  and  estimated  costs  of  program. 

Met  with  representatives  of  schools  interested  in  course. 

They  questioned  advisory  committee. 

We  presented  the  school  proposal  outline  and  procedure  for 
designating  how  school  would  be  selected.  The  following 
points  were  raised  cn  outline: 

1,  Occupational  survey 

a.  Nurftier  florists,  greenhouses,  etc.  in  school  area 

b.  Number  employed  in  Industry 

c.  Estimated  future  employment  needs 


2.  Population  support 


a.  location  and  size  of  population  being  served 

b.  To  what  extent  do  they  take  advantage  of 
present  post-high  school  education  opportunities? 

c.  Factors  for  student  potential 

(1)  Occupational  survey 

(2)  Student  enrollment 

(3)  Testimonials 

(4)  Other  supporting  factors 

3.  Financial  support  offered  by  local  school 

Do  present  post-high  school  programs  provide  a 
suitable  foundation  for  addition  of  this  course? 

5»  When  would  school  plan  to  initiate  course? 

6.  How  will  school  be  selected? 

a.  Date  for  submission  of  materials  - 2 months 

b.  Becomraendation  by  advisory  committee 

c.  Designation  of  program  by  state  board 
Two  months  later,  Dec.  28th  - 

Advisory  board  met  to  review  proposals : 

1.  They  questioned' items  of  expenditure.  For  example, 
they  believed  the  cash  register  was  too  costly  until 
they  found  it  used  for  controlled  accounting  and 
extension  training  during  the  evening. 

2.  They  gave  help  in  selecting  a house  and  drawing  up 
plans  that  would  provide  needed  facilities  at  low  cost. 

They  deliberated  for  considerable  time  before  designating 
Kenosha  as  the  school. 

The  State  Board  then  upheld  this  decision  on  a January  24th 
meeting  and  publicity  was  given  the  program.  The  purpose  will 
be  to  aid  the  school  as  consultants  and  to  publicize  the  program. 


Report  by  Eugene  Lehrmaiji: 

Operation  of  Horticulture  Training  Program  - 

1.  Enthusiasm  was  first  generated  through  community  contacts. 

2.  A survey  of  needs  in  horticulture  areas  was  made  of 
businesses  in  Kenosha. 
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3.  Proposal  was  made  to  State  Board  for  vocational  education 
and  was  approved, 

4,  Growth  and  development  will  depend  upon  the  image 
of  the  program  and  the  needs  of  the  community. 


Panel  Benort 

Thursday  Afternoon.  March  \T_ 

Subject:  Post-Secondary  Education  in 

Agriculture  in  Illinois 

Ralph  Guthrie: 

1 • Six  programs  with  240  students  enrolled, 

2.  Introduced  panel  members  who  told  what  had  been  done. 

Elmer  Rowley: 

1.  Works  with  advisory  committee  representing  25  industries. 

2.  Courses  include  agricultural  communications,  sales,  and 
service,  etc, 

3.  Forty-seven  took  training,  36  still  on  jobs. 

4.  Evaluation  has  been  promoted, 

Joseph  Ballon,  Jr,'. 

1,  Courses  include  landscaping,  turf  management,  sales 
management  and  promotion,  greenhouse  and  nursery  management. 

2,  Supporting  courses  taught  include:  English,  biology, 

chemistry,  speech,  and  physical  education, 

3,  Teachers  meet  with  the  advisory  council. 

Leo  P.  Deutsch: 

■1.  There  are  850  dealers  in  the  state.  Each  one  needs  one  to 
three  additional  trained  workers, 

2.  An  advisory  council  studies  length  of  course  needed, 
course  content,  and  general  teacher  problems, 

James  Nickell,  Ornamental  Horticulture: 

1 , Recruiting  students  by: 

a.  Mailing  printed  brochures 

b.  Publishing  articles  in  farm  magazines 
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c.  Publicizing  in  newspapers 

d.  Providing  eleven  TV  programs  (this  was  most 
effective  one) 

e.  Applications  were  received  from  119  prospects, 

•These  were  screened  to  40,  which  was  all  that 
could  be  taken, 

Edward  Kaiser,  Fann  Machinery: 

1,  Started  with  40;  still  have  38  with  four  teachers, 

2,  Complete  overhaul  skills  are  taught  and  developed, 

3,  Twenty-two  new  farm  implements  have  been  assembled. 

Questions  from  the  floor  brought  cut  the  following : 

1 , Temporary  vocational  certificates  are  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 

2,  Teachew  are  trained  by  members  of  the  university  staff. 

3«  .Administrators  at  various  schools  are  responsible  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education', 

4,  Most  students  come  from  outside  of  the  district. 

Only  Junior  Colleges  can  offer  vocational  technical  training. 


Group  Meetings 

Implications  of  Ihfomation  Presented  for 
Sta^e  Programs  of  Teacher  Education, 

Supervision,  and  Reseaj^chj  George  Ekstrom,  in  charge. 

Group  At  Joe  Malinski,  Leader 

Harold  Crawford,  Recorder 

The  basic  discussion  centered  around  the  following  question:  . 

How  can  we  provide  in  vocational-technical  education  in  vo- 
cational agriculture  that  which  will  provide  adequate  and  timely 
instruction  in  both  preparatory  and  supplementary  trends,  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  job  requirements,  and  encourage  effective  citizenship? 

Comments  are  as  follows : 

1 , Teacher  Education 

a.  Not  too  much  indication  of  anything  being  done  in 
teacher  education  to  specially  train  men  for  this 
type  of  teaching. 


Q » 
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b»  Implications  aret  that  the  primary  emphasis  should 
be  on  choosing  the  potential  teachers  for  post- 
secondary education  in  agriculture  with  technical 
skill  and  develop  the  teaching  skill  through  special 
education. 

c.  Could  get  good  men  (past  teachers)  and  give  them  more 
training  in  the  technical  skill. 

2.  Implications  for  Supervision 

a.  If  funds  are  being  provided  by  state  and  federal  funds, 
then  it  must  be  supervised  by  state  staff. 

b.  When  an  institution  accepts  a vocational-technical 
program,  then  they  accept  the  philosophy  with  it;  then 
the  first  responsibility  of  supervision  is  by  the 
sponsoring  institution;  second,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  staff,  especially  if  things  are  not 
progressing  correctly, 

c.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  state  staffs  to  help 
institutions  see  and  develop  the  overall  programs. 

3.  Implications  for  Research 

a.  To  identify  what  additional  knowledge  is  needed. 

b.  To  evaluate  existing  programs  (not  too  soon  to  start  how). 

c.  To  reach  an  agreement  on  the  qualifications  of  potential 
instructors. 

d.  To  identify  what  types  of  programs  to  offer, 

e.  To  identify  the  various  methods  that  vocational  programs 
are  being  developed  and  to  evaluate  these  methods. 

We  should  never  forget  that  high  school  vocational  agriculture 
programs  should  not  suffer  at  the  expense  of  development  of  post- 
secondary  education. 


Group  B;  Clarence  Bundy,  Leader 
James  Bailey,  Recorder 

At  present,  states  represented  say  the  state  universities  do  not 
offer  training  for  teachers  as  needed  in  post-high  school  technical 
school  teacher. 

It  is  important  the  prior  on-the-job  experience  of  the  teacher 
has  been  successful  experience. 
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An  acceptable  procedure  may  be  to  pair  a trained  teacher  with 
experienced  technicians.  An  example  of  training  of  instructors  is  the 
sending  of-  the  -teacher  of  the  fairo  equipment  or  tractor  repaiimaii  course 
to  the  schools  conducted  by  the  equipment  companies  for  their  own  personnel. 

One  problem  probably  will  be,  in  training  teachers,  that  t}ie  number 
of  teachers  needed  in  a state  may  be  quite  small  in  certain  specialized  areas, 

Illinois  seems  -to  be  the  only  state  represented  which  atten5>ts  to 
offer  teacher  training  to  teachers  of  post-high  school  courses. 

Use  of  advisory  committees  is  a must. 

We  may  violate  the  real  intent  of  the  total  program  if  we  sent  out 
the  more  able  persons  and  plan  training  programs  only  for  them.  Is  it 
important  "to  plan  programs  also  for  the  less-able  persons? 

, On-the-job  training  should  be  a part  of  technical  training. 

Group  not  willing  to  say  how  much  of  the  training  time  should  be 
at  the  training  institu-tion  and  how  much  should  be  on  the  job.  North 
Central  seems  to  want  not  more-  than  25^  of  tine  to  be  on  the  job.  The 
estimates  of  the  group  was  that  25?^  to  50^  night  be  acceptable. 


Group  C;  Hilding  Gadda,  Leader 

J.  A,  McKinney,  Recorder 

1 . Special  provisions  may  be  needed  for  certification  of 
■t^chero  to  meet  the  demand.  Recognized  that  qualified 
teachers  will  require  motivation  for  training.  Needs  for 
vocational  instruction  in  Junior  Colleges  should  be 
emphasized, 

2.  Occupational  trends  may  be  best  determined  by  contacts 
with  business  firms  and  referring  to  what  appears  to  be 
students'  interests  and  needs. 

3.  Pre-service  and  in-service  training  should  be  promoted. 

Competency  of  trainees  can  be  enhanced  by  intern  exchange 
of  teachers.  Occupational  experience  should  be  provided. 

5,  All  those  desiring  training  should  be  provided  for  as 

quickly  as  possible.  Arrangement  for. choices  is  important. 


Group  D;  B.  E.  Gingery,  Leader 
Floyd  Doering,  Recorder 

The  Wisconsin  post-high  school  program  in  horticulture  at  Kenosha 
Technical  Institute  was  discussed.  Some  were  concerned  about  the 
simulated  experience  program.  Since  -this  is  a problem  of  dealing  with 
people,  would  this  type  of  program  weaken  the  overall  program? 
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* Post-high  school  program  in  production  agriculture  was  discussed. 
Few  of  these  programs  exist  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  Question  was  raised 
on  how  student  would  get  his  farm  experience  under  this  program, 

Nebraska  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  actually  be  spent  on  the 
fann— either  the  home  fam  or  another.  Concern  was  expressed  that 
student  may  not  get  to  make  management  decisions  and  iiis  is  vital,  in- 
cluding comprehensive  records  and  record  analysis. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  faim  boys  enrolled  in  these  post-high 
school  agricultural  classes?  Most  felt  the  student  must  be  familiar 
with  farm  terminology  and  know  how  to  talk  to  farmers  and,  therefore, 
should  have  the  farm  background.  Exceptions  were  noted. 


Reports  of  Special  Interest  Group 
Thursday  Evening,  March  17 
Agricultural  Mechanics:  Carlton  Johnson,  Ohio 
"New  Developments  in  Agricultural  Mechanics" 

Power  and  Machinery 

Forest  Bear  discussed  a special  study  of  the  plow  adjustment  and 
mower  adjustment  in  which  teachers  check  the  quipment  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  changes  to  correct  adjustment  and  summarize  reports. 

Technical  skill  workbooks  for  student  use  for  studying  combine, 
com  planters,  balew,  and  sprayers  have  been  developed  and  are  revised 
as  suggested  by  the  teachers  who  use  them. 

Short  intensive  courses  (three,  3-hour  sessions,  one  each  week)  on 
plow  adjustment,  hay  conditioners,  and  balers  are  taught  to  teachers  at 
outlying  centers. 

Soil  and  Water 


Roland  Espenschied  reviewed  Illinois  vo-ag  service  teaching 
materials  and  discussed  the  use  of  spraying  kits  which  are  loaned  to 
teachers  for  a $5  fee,  after  they  are  instmicted  to  use  them  properly. 

Electric  Power  and  Processing 
and  Famstead  Mechanization 

Curtis  Weston  discussed  Clinton  Jacobs’  study  of  automation  in 
feed  lots  in  Kansas,  Regarding  the  question  of  why  famers  mechanize, 

83^  said  they  did  so  to  expand  production;  50^  said  "to  do  a better  job 
of  feeding";  46^  said  "to  save  labor";  30^  reported  more  accurate  feeding 
and  increased  production. 

They  also  reported  that  in  planning  their  system,  63?^  visited  other 
farms,  47^  used  the  extension  service,  30^  consulted  with  factory  repre- 
sentatives, and  20^  used  their  own  ideas. 
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Farm  Buildings  and  Structures  . 

Harry  Henderson  reported  that  Infowiation  about  farm  buildings  is 
centered  around  five  areas:  EconooicSi  including  financing,  functional 
requirements,  materials  available,  structural  requirements,  use  of  newer 
power  tools  such  as  pneumatic  tools,  angle  indicators  instead  of  squares. 

Trends  are  toward  metal  plate  wood  trusses;  confinement  housing 
for  all  livestock  with  slotted  floors  for  beef  and  swine  enterprises,  and 
free  stall  housing  for  dairy;  designs  stress  expandability  and  flexibility. 

Agricultural  Construction 
and  Maintenance 

Espenschied  discussed  a new  film  strip  on  lawnmower  safety  and  the 
importance  of  helping  teachers  with  skills  needed  by  them  in  new  areas  of 
teaching,  such  as  how  to  read  a micrometer  and  the  types  of  micrometers 
for  use  in  small  engine  teaching  units. 

Semester  Block  Units 

Curtis  Weston  reported  that  problems  teachers  have  when  using  the 
semester  block  approach  are: 

1.  Lack  of  coiq)etency  to  teach  in  depth. 

2.  lack  of  guidance  as  to  how  to  fit  semester  block  units 
into  their  teaching. 

3.  How  far  to  go  with  course  content. 

Lack  of  course  materials, 

5.  Lack  of  help  at  university  level  to  upgrade  teachers. 

Avery  Gray,  from  supervisors  group,  recommended: 

Preparing  for  clusters  of  occupations;  using  agricultural 
mechanics  consultant  committees  to  select  courses,  where  to  teach  them, 
propose  guidelines  for  selecting  instructors,  facilities  and  tools  and 
equipment  for  teaching;  teach  at  11  and  12th  grade  levels. 

Technical_^duca^on_ProJectio^ 

Carlton  Johnson  reported  an  intensive  series  of  programs  on 
technical  education  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
in  Mechanized  Agriculture  (fomerly  Committee  on  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teacher  Education)  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 

The  content  has  center^  about  defining  the  terms  technician,  tech- 
nologist, etc{  the  scope  of  job  opportunities,  types  of  courses,  content 
of  curriculum,  techniques  of  teaching,  etc. 

Report  III  Recommendations  for  Pre-Service  and  ^-Service  Edu- 
cation for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  being  revised. 


A special  project  on  guidelines  for  agricultural  equipment 
technology  programs  is  being  written  at  Cobbs  Hilli  New  Yoiic  under  a 
USOE  project, 

ttopower  Program 

Carl  Albrecht  described  the  MDTA  tractor  and  machinery  mechanics 
program  at  Bay  City,  Michigan.  He  also  reported  a graduate  credit 
3 weeks  woricshop  on  farm  power  will  be  taught  this  summer  at  Michigan  State. 

Problems  in  Teaching 
Technician  Courses 

Robert  Devin,  Coordinator  of  Agricultural  Technology  at  Wabash 
Valley  College,  Mt,  Camel,  Illinois,  said  the  problems  in  technical 
courses  are  primarily; 

1 . Finding  qualified  agricultural  mechanics  teachers . 

2,  Selection  of  students, 

3«  Obtaining  adequate  space,  tools  and  equipment,  and  obtaining 
suitable  work  stations  for  "on  the  job"  placement  of  students. 

Miscellaneous 


Forrest  Bear  reported  good  success  with  three-day  workshops  for 
teachers  on  hydraulic  principle  using  university  staff  tnd  manufacturer's 
representative. 

Bear  also  reported  the  use  of  new  plan  sheets  which  include,  in 
addition  to  the  drawing,  steps  for  construction,  skills  to  be  learned, 
and  evaluation  of  completed  projects.  He  mentioned  the  potential  for 
using  the  8 mm  movie  projectors  for  self -teaching  of  many  skill 
activities  as  a supplement  to  demonstrations, 

Curtis  Weston  discussed  similar  plan  sheets  he  has  developed  and 
booklets  for  larger,  more  complex  projects. 

Research 


Jim  Hensel  reported  that  a recent  survey  by  the  Vocational  Center 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  indicated  that  37  of  48  states 
considered  agiiculture  mechanics  j»s  the  area  of  agriculture  education 
which  will  have  the  greatest  need  for  teachers  in  the  future. 

Overseas  Opportunities 

Marvin  Thompson  discussed  the  conditions  in  Nigeria  such  as  climate, 
crops,  the  people,  language  and  culture,  educational  system,  and  possible 
future  developments. 
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FFA  Executive  Secretaries:  G.  D.  Coili  Illinois 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Donovan  Coil,  Executive  Secretary 
from  Illinois,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  Acting  Chairman,  Gerald  Barton, 
Executive  Secretary  from  Iowa. 

1.  Mr.  Edwards  discussed  the  following  problem  areas  with  the  group: 

Honorary  American  Fanner  Degrees  for  State  Staff  Personnel 

It  was  suggested  that  a set  of  general  guidelines  be  developed 
rather  than  a strict  score  card.  Anyone  with  suggestions  for  guidelines 
should  submit  them  to  Mr,  Coil  or  Mr.  Barton. 

Judges. for  Regional  Contest  Activities 

The  selections  will  be  made  in  earl^  August,  The  National  FFA 
Foundation  will  pay  the  expenses  to  bring  three  state  staff  members  to 
Chicago  to  judge  the  ao+ivities. 

Central  Regional  Public  Speaking  Contest 

The  contest  will  be  held  Tuesday  morning,  October  11th,  just  prior 
to  the  National  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  A Kansas  representative, 
Harold  Shoaf,  will  serve  as  chalznan  of  the  contest  if  it  is  agreeable 
with  the  state  supervisor,  !3ie  states  to  provide  judges  are  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Kentucky,  This  order  is  followed  wash  year  alphabetically  by  states 
in  the  region. 

FFA  Work.  Committee  to  Discuss  FFA  Probleins  and  Make  Recommenda- 
tions to  the  National  Board 

This  committee  will  meet  in  May  prior  to  the  July  Board  Meeting. 

Mr,  Gerald  Barton  is  one  of  our  regional  representatives. 

National  FFA  Theme  for  1966-67 

"We  Will  Need  Farmers  in  Your  Future"  has  been  tentatively 
selected.  Other  topics  were  discussed  and  the  final  selection  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  The  importance  of  an  immediate  decision  on  the 
theme  was  stressed.  Theme  selected  is  "Agriculture— Strength  of  .America. " 

Girls  in  FFA 

The  genera?  feeling  was  that  the  National  Constitution  shoul-i  be 
changed  to  admit  jv..rls  and  that  Hie  decision  should  come  from  the 
National  Board  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Student  Officers. 

Mr.  Carnes  discussed  the  following  topics  wiui  the  group: 

iiational  FFA  Dies  and  the  Subscription  to  the  National  FFA  Magazine 

Mr.  Carnes  eixplained  the  suggested  procedures  for  collecting  dues 
and  reporting  membership  to  the  state  and  national  levels.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  thei  form  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  and 


that  in  most  states  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  forms  to  be  distributed 
by  tho  state,  rather  than  mailing  them  directly  to  the  chapters  from  the 
National  office. 

3«  Questions  on  FFA  Awards  were  discussed  by  the  group.  The  areas 
discussed: 

a.  What  new  experimental  and  demonstration  programs  in  agri- 
cultural occupations,  other  than  faming,  have  been  initiated 
this  year?  &ch  state  representative  present  explained  their 
new  program*  llie  group  indicated  their  desire  to  have  the 
$30,000  from  the  National  FFA  F^oundation  continued  for  the 
experimental  programs  again  next  year. 

b.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  new  proficiency  awards : 
oznamental  horticulture  and  home  in^rovement?  Too  early  to  say. 

c.  What  awards,  if  any,  should  be  considered  for  achievement  in 
post-high  school  programs?  No  conclusions. 

Jim  Stitzlein  - National  FFA  Vice  President 

Jim  talked  with  the  group  about  his  desire  to  learn  of  state 
problems  that  need  to  be  taken  up  with  the  board  of  student  officers. 

5»  Philip  Schmidt  - National  Safety  Council.  Chicago 

Mr.  Schmidt  explained  the  safety  kit  program  and  the.  National 
Safety  Congress,  The  executive  secretari.3  indicated  that  they 
would  like  to  have  liie  kits  and  other  materials  as  early  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  can  be  supplied  to  the  local  chapters, 

6.  Most  valuable  part  of  the  session  each  year  is  the  exchange  of 
materials  and  the  discussion  and  explanation  that  followed. 

The  FFA  Executive  Secretary  wishes  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
program  planning  committee  for  setting  up  a discussion  group 
meeting  for  us.  Many  valuable  ideas  were  exchanged. 


Instructional  Aids  Specialists:  Harold  Crawford,  Iowa 
1 . Review  of  Activities  in  the  Various  States 
a.  Illinois 

(1)  1965-66  Report  of  the  Professional  Infomatlon  Committee, 
AVA,  distributed  to  state  supervisory  and  teacher  training 
staffs.  Additional  copies  available  to  the  states  in 
request. 

(2)  Catalog  of  materials  from  Illinois  Center  distributed  in- 
cluding lists  of  subject  matter  units,  lists  of  revised  sub- 
ject matter  units,  lists  of  programmed  instruction  units, 
lists  of  scrambled  lesson  programs,  samples  of  overhead 
projection  materials. 
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b,  Indiana 

(1)  The  audio-tutorial  system  used  by  Prof.  S.  N.  Postlewait  in 
the  teaching  of  biology  at  Purdue  was  discussed  for  possible 
applications  to  agricultural  education  situations. 

(2)  Teaching  units  for  young  adult  and  adult  fanner  groups  have 
been  developed  (listed  in  1965-66  AVA  catalog  in  Prof.  In- 
formation), 

(3)  A source  listing  of  commercial  teaching  aids  for  use  in  vo- 
ag  has  been  developed  (listed  in  1965-66  AVA  catalog  of 
Prof,  Infonnation). 

c,  Nebraska 

(1)  Teaching  units  on  fann  management  are  being  developed, 

(2)  Teaching  units  on  principles  of  liveiytock  production 
are  in  process  of  development. 

d,  Ohio 

(1)  Special  committees  of  vo-ag  teachers  are  working  on  various 
teaching  units,  with  units  on  seeds  and  combined,  now 
completed.  Seven  workshops  for  teachers  are  held  using 
4c  funds,  to  develop  these  units. 

e,  Wisconsin 


(1)  ”A  Summary  Report  of  Vo-Ag  in  Wisconsin"  developed  for  in- 
formation of  guidance  counselors  was  distributed, 

(2)  An  outline  of  a forestry  unit  was  distributed, 

f.  Iowa 

(1)  A list  of  agricultural  engineering  references  has  been 
compiled, 

(2)  Summaries  of  the  off-fann  agricultural  occupation  competency 
studies  were  distributed, 

g,  Minnesota 

(1)  A brief  report  on  the  development  of  an  Upper  Midwest  Regional 
Curriculum  Development  laboratory  was  presented, 

2,  Future  Actions 

a.  Listings  are  needed  of  both  literature  being  produced  and  literature 

recently  produced  to  keep  everyone  up  to  date. 
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b.  It  was  suggested  that  the  committee's  next  meeting  be  held 
during  the  August  Regional  Research  Conference!  and  that 
prior  to  that  time  the  chainnan  check  with  coninittee  members 

to  detemina^ progress  in  production  of  instructional  materials. 

c,  Duane  Blake  re-elected  Chainnan  for  1 966-67. 


State  Supervisors:  Ralph  Guthrie • Illinois 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  all  head  state  supervisors  in  the  Central 
Region  were  contacted  for  suggestions  for  possible  items  for  discussion 
at  this  meeting.  The  suggestions  received  were  duplicated  prior  to  the 
meeting  and  distributed  to  those  in  attendance.  After  receiving  these 
suggestions,  others  were  added  by  members  in  attendance,  A priority 
list  was  made  and  the  following  items  were  discussed: 

1 . Official  business  of  Region  V and  VI  and  Central  Region. 

2.  The  future  of  FFA 

a.  Girls  in  FFA 

b.  Post-high  school  organizations 

3.  The  teacher  supply  situation, 

4.  Guidelines  in  off-fam  occupations. 

5*  What  effect  will  recently  enacted  Veterans  legislation 
have  upon  verteran's  training  in  agriculture. 

6.  What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  elementary-secondary 
education  act  on  vocational  agriculture? 

Supervisors  discussed  each  topic  vigorously  by  raising  questions 
and  noting  problems,  but  had  few  answers  or  solutions.  The  chaliman 
gleaned  the  following  conclusions  from  the  discussion,  but  they  may 
not  represent  the . consensus  of  opinion  of  the  group: 


1.  FFA 

a.  Girls  In  FFA 

(1)  Divided  opinions 

b.  Post-high  school  organization 

(1 )'  Those  enrolled  in  post-high  school  programs 
should  fozm  their  own  organization 

2,  Teacher  Supply 

a.  Very  short  at  present 
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b.  May  improve  in  two  years 

(1 ) More  enrolled  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years  in  Ag-Ed 

3.  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 

a.  A wide  variety  of  standards  exist  in  different 
states 

(1)  May  need  to  coordinate  guidelines  for  OFAO 
Veterans  legislation 

a.  Little  infonnation  available  on  this  topic 
5*  Title  I Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act 

a.  Competition  with  i*egular  programs 

b.  Should  supplement  ag-ed 

c.  Some  areas  are  using  programs  to  assist  departments 

The  state  supervisors  adjourned  at  p.m.  with  15  topics  still 
remaining  on  the  agenda  that  were  not  discussed. 


Teacher-Educators:  A.  H.  Krebs,  Illinois 

Moved  by  Peterson,  seconded  by  Phipps,  that  Dr.  Harold  Byram 
represent  the  Region  as  its  Vice  President,  and  that  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Wilson  represent  the  Region  as  its  alternate. 

^ C.  Hill  regarding  the 

officers  selected  at  this  session  to  represent  the  North  Central  Region. 

Dr.  Ray  Agan  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Teacher  Educators  for  the  Region  for  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Center»»The  Ohio  State  University, 

Dr.  Peterson  moved  and  Bradley  seconded  a motion  that  the  AATEA 
support  the  continuance  of  a Central  Regional  Conference  (with  13  states 
included)  for  next  year,  I967.  Motion  passed. 

Dr.  Byram  asked  whether  the  group  should  support  both  a conference 
such  as  this  one  and  a Regional  Research  Conference,  Dr,  Bundy  moved  and 
Phipps  seconded  that  a three-day  conference  for  each,  the  General  and 
the  Research  I be  supported.  Motion  passed. 

Dr.  Phipps  moved,  Dr.  Bundy  seconded,  tiiat  Regional  Research 
Conference  be  planned  for  August  2,  3,  4,  in  Nebraska,  in  I966. 

Motion  passed. 
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Moved  by  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Roderick,  that  Dr.  Byram 
recommend  to  the  Eicecutive  Committees  of  the  A.A.T.E.A.  to  study  and 
then  suggest  a "best”  method  of  organization  region-wise.  Motion  passed. 


Discussion  of  Current  Topics 

Jim  Hensel  reported  that  Gene  Love,  Agriculture  Education  Research 
Committee,  was  preparing  the  Report  of  Studies  and  that  Mr.  Hunsicker  was 
able  to  secure  the  funds  to  finance  the  project. 


Dr.  Bender  reported  on  the  woxic  of  the  AVA--Agriculture  Education 
Corami-ttee  headed  by  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Woodin,  entitled  "The  Recruitment  of 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture, " 

a.  Suggestions  for  recruiting  are  to  be  sent  to  the  leaders 
in  each  of  the  13  states. 

b.  Certificates  for  teachers  of  teachers  are  being  prepared, 

c.  Posters  and  brochures  are  also  being  prepared. 

d.  Recruitment  exhibit  is  being  planned  for  the  National 
FFA  Convention. 

Dr.  Krebs  called  for  reports  from  representatives  of  tiie  various 
states  on  the  topics  listed  in  the  agenda.  This  agenda  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Krebs  from  suggestions  received  through  inquiry  of  state  teacher 
educators. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  report  that  there  will  be  a 
combined  shortage  of  nearly  120  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  Central 
Region  in  I966,  No  relief  is  in  sight  for  196?. 
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THE  PRESENT  OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  OKLAHOMA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  OVER  THE 
PAST  FIVE  YEAR  PERIOD  FROM  1959  TO  1963 

By  Everett  D,  Edington  and  Ronald  E.  Hill 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  several  reasons  for  having  conducted  such  a study  as  this. 
Mostly  they  are  involved  with  the  sweeping  sociological  changes  taking 
place  in  our  country  today.  It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  America 
is  experiencing  a vast  reorientation  from  a rural  to  an  urbanized  cul- 
ture. Most  notable  is  the  disappearance  of  the  on-the-farm  farmer  and 
the  rapidly  growing  phase  of  agriculture  known  as  "agribusiness''. 

This  study  helps  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  graduates  from 
Oklahoma  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  Departments  are  taking  up 
farming  as  an  occupation  or  are  entering  the  rapidly  expanding  field 
of  agribusiness",  and  to  what  extent  are  these  graduates  using  their 
vocational  agricultural  training. 

This  study  involves  one-third  of  all  Oklahoma  high  schools  having 
a program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  and  includes  every  graduate  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  of  those  schools  over  the  past  five  years— 
classes  1959,  I960,  1961,  1962,  and  I963. 

PROCEDURE 

One-third  of  all  Oklahoma  high  schools  with  Vocational  Agriculture 
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departments  were  chosen  on  a random  basis  to  be  used  in  the  study. 

From  the  total  of  383  schools,  127  were  selected.  A questionnaire 
was  constructed  to  obtain  the  following  infomation:  (1)  what  each 

graduate  is  now  doing  occupationally,  (2)  to  what  extent  the  student 
participated  in  F.  F.  A.  work  (the  F.  F.  A.  degree  he  attained),  and 
(3)  the  location  of  each  individual's  home,  on  the  fam  or  in  town. 

The  names  of  each  school's  graduates  over  the  past  five  years  were 
obtained  from  the  State  Office  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  typed 
on  the  questionnaire  which  was  then  sent  to  the  teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned. 
This  included  4631  high  school  graduates  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

The  students  were  studied  on  the  basis  of  four  different  classifi- 
cations: Vocational  Agriculture  District,  Year  of  Graduation,  F.  F.  A. 

Degree  Attained,  and  Type  of  Student.  This  latter  classification  in- 
volved  the  location  of  the  student's  home  and  whether  or  not  he  or 
his  family  was  fanning  any  land.  This  category  was  further  broken  do'wn 

into  four  subdivisions:  Country  Farmer,  Town  Farmer,  Country  Nonfaimer, 

and  Town  Nonfamer. 

A "Country  Farmer"  includes  those  graduates  who  had  lived  on  a 
farm  and  farmed  the  land  while  a "Town  Farmer"  includes  those  who 
lived  in  town  but  were  actively  engaged  in  farming.  A "Country  Non- 
farmer" graduate  was  one  who  had  lived  in  a rural  area  but  did  not 

farm  and  the  "Town  Nonfarmer"  includes  those  who  lived  in  town  and  did 
not  farm. 

The  five  Vocational  Agriculture  Districts  are  designated:  North- 
east, Northwest,  Southwest,  Southeast,  and  Central.  The  five  years 
include  those  graduating  classes  of  1959,  I960,  1961,  1962,  and  I963, 
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and  the  three  F.  F.  A.  degrees  are;  Chr^pter  Farmer,  Junior  Master 
Parmer,  and  American  Farmer. 

COMPARISONS  BY  YEAR  OF  GRADUATION 

During  this  five  year  period  a total  of  14,078  students  was 
graduated  from  Oklahoma's  Vocational  Agriculture  Departments  of  which 
4631  or  33.91  per  cent  are  involved  in  this  study.  The  data  in  Table  I 
indicates  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates 
during  this  five  year  period. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  CF  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  BY  YEAR 


YEAR 

NUMBER^ 

GRADUATES  JN 
THIS  STUDY 
BY  YEAR 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL 
BEING  STUDIED 

1959 

2620 

893 

34.08 

i960 

2621 

875 

33.39 

1961 

■ 2914 

961 

32.98 

1962 

2949 

952 

32.38 

1963 

2974 

950 

31.94 

TOTALS 

14078 

4631 

32.95 

^Figures  provided  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 
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The  data  in  Table  II  show  that  the  lowest  per  cent  in  far3nin.g 
is  16.24  per  cent  in  1959  and  the  highest,  20,32  per  cent,  in  I963. 
This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  further  out  of  school  a graduate 
becomes,  at  least  during  the  first  five  years,  the  less  he  is  involved 
in  farming.  A possible  reason  for  this  is  that  a larger  number  of 
the  graduates  are  entering  the  Armed  Forces  from  three  to  five  years 
after  graduation  (Table  IV). 


TABLE  II 


O 

ERIC 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  FARMING  BY  YEAR  OF  GRADUATION 


YEAR 

TOTALS 

NO 

YES 

PER  CEJJT  YES 

1959 

893 

748 

145 

16.24 

1960 

875 

711 

164 

18.74 

1961 

961 

795 

166 

17.27 

1962 

952 

779 

173 

18.17 

1963 

950 

757 

193 

20.32 

TOTALS 

4631 

3790 

841 

18.16 

The  data  in  Table  III  reveal  that  approximately  the  same 
number  of  graduates  are  enrolled  in  other  areas  of  higher  education 
as  are  in  agriculture.  The  drop  rate  seems  to  be  higher  among 
those  in  the  agricultural  colleges  than  the  other  colleges  because 
of  the  decreasing  smaller  percentage  enrolled  in  each  /ear. 

The  data  in  Table  IV  indicate  that  as  the  graduates  become  older 
more  of  them  leave  the  state.  This  is  an  indication  that  we  need  more 
attractive  types  of  employment  here  to  hold  our  young  people  in  the  state 
The  larger  number  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  1959-1960-1961  years  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  young  men  are  out  of  school  a few  years  before 
being  drafted. 
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The  data  in  Table  V reveal  that  the  longer  a student  is  out  of 
school  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  employed  in  a non-agricult ural 
occupation.  There  is  also  a definite  decrease  in  the  number  of  un- 


employed  graduates  as  they  get  older.  This  may  due  to  the  fact  that 
employers  prefer  to  hire  persons  with  a little  more  maturity. 

TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  NON-AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS,  UNEMPLOYED  AND 

DECEASED  BY  YEAR 

YF.AR  wnWiG.  OCCUPATION  UNEMPLOYED  DECEASED 

NO. 

PER  CENT 

NO.  PER  CENT 

NO. 

PER  CENT 

1959 

373 

41.77 

16 

1.79 

8 

.90 

I960 

284 

32.46 

15 

1.71 

4 

.46 

1961 

333 

34.65 

40 

4.16 

6 

.62 

1962 

273 

28.68 

29 

3.05 

1 

.11 

1963 

260 

27.37 

47 

4.95 

3 

.32 

TOTALS  1523 

32.89 

147 

3.17 

22 

.48 

TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  OF 

GRADUATES  IN 

OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL 

OCCUPATIONS  BY  YEARS 

YEAR 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

1959 

893 

119 

13.33 

i960 

874 

110 

12.59 

1961 

961 

84 

8.74 

1962 

952 

113 

11.87 

1963 

950 

79 

8.33 

er|c 


TOTALS 


4631 


505 


10.90 


The  number  of  graduates  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
also  shows  a slight  increase  (Table  VI)  as  the  graduates  grow  older. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  same  factors  as  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  the  non-agricultural  industries . The  smaller  percentage  in 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations  indicates  that  the  type  of  program 
in  the  past  in  vocational  agriculture  has  not  been  preparing  graduates 
adequately  for  such  occupations. 

COMPARISON  BY  DISTRICT  OF  STATE 

The  data  in  Table  VII  reveal  that  the  areas  of  Oklahoma  with 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  farms  are  also  those  that  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  graduates  returning  to  the  farm.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  state  has  smaller  farmers  and  a larger  namber  of  the  farm 
boys  fail  to  find  the  units  economically  large  enough  for  them  to 
return.  This  may  have  tended  to  increase  the  unemployment  in  this 
area  of  the  state. 


TABLE  VII 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  FARMING  BY  DISTRICTS 


DISTRICT 

TOTALS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Northeast 

1285 

168 

13.07 

Northwest 

679 

174 

25.63 

Southwest 

1188 

260 

21.89 

Southeast 

956 

128 

13.39 

Central 

523 

111 

21.22 

TOTALS 

4631 

841 

18.16 
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Table  VIII  indicates  that  slightly  over  thirty  per  cent  of  all 
the  graduates  are  presently  in  some  type  of  post  high  school  education. 
The  western  and  central  parts  of  the  state  had  a higher  portion  of 
those  enrolled  in  Colleges  of  Agriculture  while  the  western  areas  had 
a larger  number  in  other  types  of  colleges.  The  western  areas  also 
had  a substantially  larger  number  enrolled  in  higher  education. 

Table^IX  indicates  that  a larger  number  of  graduates  from  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  state  are  in  the  Armed  Forces  than  in  the 
western  area.  This  is  also  true  with  the  number  whose  residence  is 
out  of  Oklahoma.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  em- 
ployment  opportunities  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

There  was  some  difference  as  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  X 
in  those  in  non-agricultural  occupations  throughout  the  state,  with 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  somewhat  higher.  The  northeast 
was  slightly  higher  in  unemployment  with  the  northwest  next. 

A study  of  occupations  by  districts  quickly  shows  as  indicated 

by  the  data  in  Table  XI  three  districts,  Southeast,  Central,  and 

Southwest,  have  slightly  more  employment  in  off-farm  agricultural 

\ 

occupations  than  the  Northwest  and  Northeast.  The  southeast  dis^tpict 
has  the.  highest  rate  which  is  possibly  due  in  part  to  the  state's 
large  concentration  of  commercially  and  recreationally  valuable  forests 
in  that  area.  Exactly  25  per  cent  of  all  those  employed  agricultur- 
ally in  that  district  are  engaged  in  lumbering,  forestry,  or  wildlife 
management . 
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TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  DISTRICTS 


DISTRICT 

TOTAL 

YES 

PER  CENT  YES 

Northeast 

1285 

112 

8.72 

Northwest 

679 

65 

9.57 

Southwest 

1188 

135 

11.36 

Southeast 

956 

128 

13.39 

Central 

523 

65 

12.43 

TOTALS 

4631 

505 

10.90 

COMPARISON  BY  DEGREE  ATTAINMENT 

IN  THE  F.  F.  A. 

TABLE  XII 

OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  ON  BASIS  OF  F.  F. 

A.  DEGREE 

F,  F. 

A.  DEGREE 

STATUS  OF  STUDENT 

CHAPTER 

JUNIOR 

AMERICAN 

FARMER 

MASTER 

FARMER 

FARMER 

Fanning 

641 

192 

8 

Ag.  Occupation 

474 

30 

1 

Ag.  College 

356 

207 

6 

Other  College 

535 

82 

2 

Other  Special  Education 

188 

20 

1 

Armed  Forces 

742 

18 

1 

Nonag.  Occupation 

1462 

60 

1 

Unemployed 

140 

7 

State  Residence 

2550 

368 

8 

Deceased 


22 


u 


From  Table  XII  it  can  be  seen  that  the  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  present  occupational  status  and  the  F.  F.  A. 
degree  received  requires  an  approach  somewhat  different  from  the  other 
three  points  of  investigation.  To  begin  with,  the  percentages  presented 
here  must  be  understood  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only  a total 
of  455  who  achieved  the  "Junior  Master  Farmer"  degree  and  only  ten 
who  became  "American  Famers."  The  mos+  obvious  indications  of  this 
category  of  the  study  are  to  be  found  with  regai-d  to  the  ten  men  who 
attained  the  "American  Farmer"  degree.  In  virtually  every  case,  those 
attaining  the  Chapter  Farmer  degree  were  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale 
of  those  in  various  areas  of  agriculture. 

TABLE  XIII 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  FARMING  BY  F.  F.  A.  DEGREE 


DEGREE 

TOTALS 

YES 

PER  CENT  YES 

Chapter 

4166 

641 

15.39 

Junior  Master 

■455 

192 

42.20 

' American 

10 

8 

80.00 

TOTALS 

4631 

841 

18.16 

It  is  significant  that  eight  of  the  ten  "American  Farmers"  are 
engaged  in  farming  as  shown  in  Table  XIII.  Apparently  they  continue 
to  farm  while  they  are  attending  college.  This  is  brought  out  by  the 
fact  that  a large  per  cent  of  them  are  in  higher  education  (Table  XV). 
There  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  degree  received  and  num- 
ber engaged  in  farming. 


TABLE  XIV 


RESIDENCE  OF  GRADUATES  COMPARED 


DEGREE 

RESIDENCE 

UNKNOWN 

OUT  OF 
STATE 

PER  CENT 
OUT 

IN 

STATE 

PER  CENT 
IN 

Chapter 

444 

1172 

28.13 

2550 

61.21 

Junior  Master 

35 

52 

11.43 

368 

80.88 

American 

- 

2 

20.00 

8 

80.00 

TOTALS 

479 

1226 

26.47 

2926 

63. 18 

Table  XIV  indicates  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  receiving 
the  two  higher  degrees  are  still  state  residents.  These  persons  are 
more  likely  to  be  established  in  the  business  of  farming  and  thus 
stay  in  Oklahoma  where  this  business  is  located. 

From  Table  XV  it  can  be  seen  that  the  "American  Farmers"  had  the 
highest  per  cent  attending  each  of  the  three  categories  of  higher 
educational  institutions  with  those  with  the  "Junior  Master"  degree 
next.  The  percentage  of  "Chapter  Farmer"  obtaining  further  education 
after  high  school  is  much  smaller. 
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NUMBER  OF  G^DUATES  CONTINUING  IN  HIGPIER  EDUCATION  BY  F.  F.  A.  DEGREIEE 
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TABLE  XVI 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  NONAGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS  BY  F.  F.  A.  DEGREE 


DEGREE 

ARMED  FORCES 

NONAG. 

OCCUPATIONS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

.NUMBER 

: PER  CENT 

Chapter 

742 

17. 81 

1462 

35.09 

Junior  Master 

18 

3.96 

60 

13.19 

American 

1 

10.00 

1 

10.00 

TOTALS 

761 

16.42 

1523 

32.89 

The  data  in  Table  XVI  show  that  only  one  "American  Farmer"  is 
in  a nonagricultural  occupation  as  well  as  only  one  in  the  Armed  Forces • 
Here  again  tnose  with  the  lower  degree  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
military  service  or  in  a non-agricultural  occupation. 

TABLE  XVn 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  UNfflPLOYED  AND  DECEASED  BY  F.  F.  A.  DEGREE 


DEGREE 

UNEMPLOYED 

DECEASED 

NUMBER  PERCENT 

NUMBER  PERCEITT 

Chapter 

140  3.36 

22  .53 

Junior  Master 

7 1.54 

- 

American 

- 

— 

TOTALS 

147  3.17 

22  .01 

The  data  in  Table  XVII  iadicate  that  none  of 

the  "American  Farmers 

are  unemployed 

or  deceased  and  that  only  1.54  per 

cent  of  the  "Junior 

Master  Farmers" 

are  unemployed  and  none  deceased. 

This  may  be  due 
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to  the  fact  that  more  of  these  graduates  are  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing or  in  higher  education#  The  amount  of  unemployment  for  all 
vocational  agriculture  graduates  is  below  that  of  the  state  average. 

TABLT  XVni 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  F.  F.  A.  DEGREE 


DEGREE 

TOTALS 

NO 

YES 

PER  CENT  YES 

Chapter 

4166 

3692 

474 

11.38 

Junior  Master 

455 

425 

30 

6.59 

American 

10 

9 

1 

10.00 

TOTALS 

4631 

4126 

505 

10.90 

A comparison  on  the  basis  of  F.  F.  A.  degree  achieved  shows  11.38 
per  cent  of  the  4166  "Chapter  Farmers"  in  off-farm  agricultural  .oc- 
cupations as  shown  in  Table  XVIII.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  "Junior 
Master  Farmer"  group  with  only  6.59  per  cent  in  off-farm  agiricultural 
occupations.  This  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
Chapter  Farmers  in  college  or  on  the  farm  and  thus  more  available 
for  such  employment. 

From  the  study  of  these  students  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of 
residence  they  had,  it  would  appear  that  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  associated  with  farming  greatly  determines  their  future  relation- 
ship with  it  occupationally. 

COMPARISON  OF  GRADUATES  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDENT 


From  the  data  in  Table  XIX  can  be  seen  that  the  boys  who  have 
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come  from  a background  of  on-the-farm  farming  have  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  those  entering  farming  as  an  occupation.  At  the  other 
extreme  was  the  town  non-farming  category  which  had  only  1,29  per 
cent  involved  in  farming. 


TABLE  Xn 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  FARMING  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDENT 


TYPE  OF  STUDENT 

TOTALS 

YES 

PER  CENT  YES 

Country  Farmer 

2717 

748 

27.53 

Town  Fanner 

341 

49 

14.37 

Country  Nonfarmer 

420 

16 

3.81 

Town  Nonfarmer 

1004 

13 

1,29 

Unreported 

149 

15 

10,07 

TOTALS 

4631 

841 

18,16 

TABLE  XX 

RESIDENCE 

OF  GRADUATES  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDENTS 

TYPE  OF  STUDENT 

RESIDENCE 

UNKNOWN 

OUT  OF 
STATE 

PER  CENT 
OUT 

IN 

STATE 

PER  CENT 
IN 

Country  Farmer 

234 

612 

22,52 

1871 

68,86 

Town  Farmer 

38 

92 

26,98 

211 

61,88 

Country  Nonfarmer 

42 

131 

31.19 

247 

58,81 

Town  Nonfarmer 

101 

339 

33.76 

564 

56,18 

Unreported 

64 

52 

34.90 

33 

22,15 

TOTALS 

479 

1226 

26,40 

2926 

63,18 
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From  Table  XX  it  can  be  see  that  the  on-the-farm  farming  group 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  those  located  within  the  state  while 
the  town  non-farming  group  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  «cale.  The 
non-farm  youth  are  much  more  mobil  and  move  out  of  Oklahoma  at  a greater 
rate  than  the  farm  youth. 


TABLE  XXI 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE  AN  NONAGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDENT 


TYPE  OF  STUDENT 

TOTAL 

ARMED 

FORCES 

NON  AG. 

OCCUPATIONS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Country  Farmer 

2717 

373 

13.73 

815 

30.00 

Town  Farmer 

341 

60 

17.60 

103 

30.21 

Country  Nonfarmer 

420 

79 

18.81 

165 

39.39 

Town  Nonfarmer 

1004 

212 

21.12 

407 

40.54 

Unreported 

149 

37 

24.83 

33 

22.15 

TOTALS 

4631 

761 

16.43 

1523 

32.'^Q 

Table  XXI  indicates  that  less  of  the  farm  youth  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  which  is  the  same  type  of  situation  as  was  found  with  residence. 
The  non-farm  youth  also  had  more  employed  in  non-agricult ural  occupa- 
tions. Table  XXII  also  shows  that  the  same  group  had  the  highest  number 
unemployed.  This  is  significant  in  determining  the  type  of  training 
program  necessary  to  rehabilitate  this  group. 
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TABLE  XXn 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  UNEMPLOYED  AND  DECEASED  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDENT 

0 


TYPE  OF  STUDENT 

TOTAL 

UNEMPLOYED 

DECEASED 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Country  Farmer 

2717 

58 

2.13 

11 

.40 

Town  Farmer 

341 

2 

.59 

3 

.88 

Country  Nonfarmer 

420 

33 

7.86 

3 

.71 

Town  Nonfarmer 

1004 

49 

4.88 

3 

.30 

Unreported 

U9 

5 

3.36 

2 

1.34 

TOTALS 

4631 

147 

3.71 

22 

.48 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  mil  the  farm  students  rate  highest 
in  those  attending  institutions  of  higher  education!  The  group  vd.th 
the  poorest  overall  showing  was  the  country  non-farm  group.  It  had 
the  lowest  total  percentage  of  those  seeking  education  beyond  high 
school  as  well  as  the  highest  level  of  those  unemployed. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

GRADUATES  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  TYPE  OF  STUDENT 


TYPE  OF  STUDENT 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Country  Farmer 

2717 

321 

11,82 

Town  Fanner 

341 

29 

8.80 

Country  Nonfarmer 

420 

44 

10.24 

Town  Nonfarmer 

1004 

105 

10.46 

Unreported 

149 

6 

- 

TOTALS 

4631 

505 

10.90 

As  revealed  by  the  data  in  Table  XXIV  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  those  employed  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
among  the  different  type  of  students,  However  the  "town  fanner"  group 
is  slightly  lower, 

PLACEMENT  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Of  the  4631  students  involved,  505  or  10,9  per  cent  were  listed  as 
being  engaged  in  some  off-farm  agricultural  occupation  on  either  a part 
time  or  full  scale  basis.  Included  with  the  questionnaire  was  a list  (see 
Appendix)  of  sixty-three  suggested  occupations  for  identifying  the  student's 
type  of  employment  in  "agribusiness,"  Table  XXV  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  505  graduates  among  the  many  areas  of  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations , 
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TABLE  nV 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  THE  MAJOR 
AREAS  OF  OFF-FARI^  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


AREA 

NUMBER 

AREA 

NUMBER 

Animal  Science 

95 

Farm  Mechanics 

154 

Plant  Science 

148 

kg.  Services 

24 

Soil  Science 

18 

kg.  Laborers 

66 

Eight  of  the  occupational  choices  were  checked  twenty  or  more  times. 
These  are  the  following;  feed  and  hammar  mill  employeee,  farm  machinery 
mechanic,  welder,  general  repairman,  blacksmith,  farm  implement  agency 
employee,  farm  hardware/equipnent  store  employee,  farm  "co-op"  employee, 
lumberman/sawmill  employee,  and  farm  laborer. 

All  but  five  of  those  listed  as  agricultural  laborers  went  only  as 
far  as  the  "Chapter  Farmer"  degree  in  F.  F.  A.  work  with  the  majority  of 
them  being  located  in  the  Southwest  district — possibly  due  to  the  migrant 
type  labor  emp].oyed  in  that  area.  This  majority  also  had  an  on-the-farm 
background . 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  RESULTS 

The  data  in  Table  WF.  are  the  complete  results  of  this  study  of 
4631  graduates  with  regard  to  their  present  occupational  status,  loca- 
tion of  residence  (in  state  or  out  of  state)  and  those  deceased.  This 
table  summarizes  the  findings  for  the  total  group  of  students  reported 


in  this  study. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
IN  OKUHOMA  FROM  1959  - 1963 


STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT  YES^ 

NO 

YES 

Farming 

3790 

841 

18.16 

Ag.  Occupation 

4126 

505 

10.90 

Ag.  College 

4062 

569 

12.29 

Other  College 

4012 

619 

13.37 

Other  Special  Education 

4422 

209 

4.51 

Aimed  Forces 

3870 

761 

16.43 

Nonag.  Occupation 

3108 

1523 

32.89 

Unemployed 

4484 

147 

3.17 

State  Residence^ 

1226 

2926 

63.18 

Deceased 

4608 

22 

.48 

SUMMARY  AND 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  involves 

one-third  or 

127  of  the  383  high  schools  in 

Oklahoma  with  vocational 

agriculture 

departments . 

Every  graduate  over 

the  past  five  years,  classes  1959,  I960,  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  is  included. 


O 

-'This  does  not  add  to  100  per  cent  because  raanj  ...udents  are  in 
more  than  one  category. 

^Those  "Out  of  State"  are  represented  in  the  "No"  column  and  those 
"In  State"  in  the  "Yes"  column.  Also  all  those  listed  as  being  in  the 
Amed  Forces  whose  residential  location  was  not  indicated,  were  placed 
in  the  "Out  of  State"  group. 
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A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  vocational  agriculture  instructor 
of  those  schools  to  determine  the  following  information:  what  each  grad- 

uate is  now  doihg  occupationally,  when  each  individual  was  graduated, 
to  what  extent  the  student  participated  in  F.  F.  A.  work  (the  F,  F.  A. 
degree  he  attained),  and  the  location  of  the  graduate's  home — on  the 
farm  proper  or  in  town.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  questionnaire  were 
returned  providing  a study  of  a total  of  463I  graduates.  ^ 

It  was  found  that  18.16  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  farming  with 
10.90  per  cent  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  and  12.29  enrolled 
in  agricultural  colleges. 

There  is  a point  of  possible  concern  with  regard  to  those  remaining 
or  leaving  the  state  following  graduation.  Inasmuch  as  a boy,  listed 
as  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  whose  residential  location  was  not 
marked,  was  placed  in  the  "out  of  state"  group,  the  36.82  per  cent 
given  as  living  out  of  state  might  be  reduced  somewhat  in  significance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  rather  apparent  that  a minimum  of  25  per  cent  are 
leaving  the  state  for  employment  elsewhere  during  the  first  few  years 
following  high  school  graduation. 

The  Northwest  district  appears  to  be  the  district  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  graduates  farming  and  in  continuing  their  education.  This 
is  very  likely  due  to  the  larger  farms  and  greater  incomes  for  farmers 
in  Western  Oklahoma  when  compared  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  State. 

The  per  cent  of  those  in  farming  in  1963,  20.32  per  cent,  drops  to 
16.24  per  cent  for  those  graduating  in  1959  which  indicates  that  some 
of  the  graduates  stay  at  home  on  the  farm  for  a few  years  before  entering 
the  Armed  Forces  or  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  as  the  graduates  became  older  a larger 
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number  of  them  were  found  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

The  higher  the  F.  F.  A.  degree  achieved,  the  greater  chance  there 
is  of  the  graduate  entering  farming  as  well  as  a post  high  school  edu- 
cational institution.  Also  it  seems  to  be  as  well  that  the  higher  the 
F.  F.  A.  degree  achieved,  the  more  likuly  a graduate  is  to  remain  a 
state  resident  and  be  employed. 

The  type  of  residence  background  a graduate  had  is  apparently  quite 
determinative  of  his  future  agricultural  relationship.  Those  with  a 
background  of  "country  farm"  had  by  far  the  Highest  percentage  not  only 
of  those  entering  farming  but  those  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
as  well.  Opposite  to  this  was  the  group  virith  the  "town  nonfanning" 
background.  The  "country  nonfami"  category  was  the  weakest  group  agri- 
culturally. 

This  study  indicates  that  with  29  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of 
vocational  agriculture  either  farming  or  employed  in  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations  and  12  per  cent  enrolled  in  colleges  of  agriculture, 
with  the  total  being  41  per  cent,  that  our  present  type  of  program  is 
serving  the  needs  of  this  group.  It  also  indicates  that  we  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  a larger  group  of  the  students.  Our  present  day 
programs  in  vocational  education  for  the  rural  youth  need  to  be  strength- 
ened in  order  that  they  may  be  better  trained.  More  studies  need  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  areas  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  to 
detemine  the  needs  for  persons  employed  in  these  occupations. 

Different  types  of  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  are  needed 
in  the  various  areas  of  the  state  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
individuals  concerned.  Many  of  these  are  due  to  economical  and  geogra- 
phical differences  in  the  areas . 
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There  is  also  an  indication  of  a special  need  for  the  rural  stu- 
dent without  the  farm  background.  Our  present  day  programs  have  failed 
to  train  him  in  occupations  which  are  available. 
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APPENDH 


LIST  OF  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


A.  Farm  Service  Occupations 

1.  Artificial  Inseminator 

2.  Auctioneer 

3 . Butcherer 

4-  Crop  duster,  sprayer 

5.  Feed  and  hammer  mill  employee 

6.  Field  supervisor  (A.  S.  C.) 

7.  County  agent 

B.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  & Service  Occupations 
8 Farm  machinery  mechanic 

9.  Welder,  general  repairman,  blacksmith 

10.  Farm  implement  agency  employee 

G.  Farm  Supplies  & Equipment  Occupations 

11.  Farm  Hardware/ equipment  store  employee 

12.  Farm  "co-op"  employee 

D.  Livestock  Industry  Occupations 

13.  Apiary  inspector 

14.  Dairy  plant  employee 

15.  Egg  grader,  inspector 

16.  Levestock  auction  employee 

17.  Disease  control  worker 

18.  Milk  sanitarian/inspector 

19.  Poultry  and  egg  broker 

20.  Packing  plant  employee 

21.  Poultry  processing  plant  employee 

22.  Stockyard  employee 

23.  Veterinarian 

E.  Crops , Forestry  & Soil  Occupations 

24.  Field  crop,  fruit,  vegetable  inspector 

25.  Fruit  and  vegetable  produce  broker 

26.  Grain  elevator  employee 

27.  Irrigation  management  employee 

28.  Lumberman/sawmill  employee 

29.  Soil  conservationist/specialist 

30.  City/state/national  forest  employee 

31.  Fertilizer  expert/salesman 
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F.  Ornamental  Horticulture.  Wildlife  & Recreation  Occupations 

32.  Florist  "" 

33 ‘ Game  management  employee 

34.  Garden  center  employee 

35 • Golf  center  employee 

36.  Greenhouse  employee 

37-  Grounds  maintenance  employee 

38.  Landscape  gardener 

39 • Nursery  employee 

40.  Tree  pruner,  surgeon 

G.  Professional  Agricultural  Occupations 

41.  Agricultural  chemist 

42.  Agricultural  economist 

43.  Agricultural  teacher/educator 

44-  Agricultural  engineer 

45-  Agricultural  journalist  and  communications 

46.  Agronomist 

47.  Animal  scientist 

48.  Bacteriologist 

49.  Botanist 

50.  Entomologist 

51.  Plant  pathologist 

52.  Rural  sociologist 
53 • Zoologist 

54.  Insecticide/  pesticide  expert/salesman 
55-  Agricultural  insurance  agent 

56.  Agricultural  banker 

57.  Farm>  ranch  worker/laborer 

H.  Occupations  Suggested  By  The  Questionees  ; 

58.  Rural  Electric  Co-op 

59.  Cotton  gin  employee 

60.  Veterinarian  helper 

61.  Agricultural  truck  operator 

62.  Miscellaneous 

63.  Custom  Combine  fleet  operator 
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Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  estimate  the  concurrent 
validity  of  the  pencil  and  paper  "Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative 
Thinking,  Abbreviated  Form  VII"  for  identifying  the  creative 
abilities  of  eighth-grade  students  in  industrial  arts  classes. 

Concomitant  purposes  were  to  investigate  the  relationships  of 
creative  abilities  and  (1)  intelligence,  and  (2)  school  achievement. 

A definition  of  relative  creative  abilities  in  the  industrial  arts 
and  guidelines  for  their  measurement  were  developed  and  submitted 
to  a small  purposes  sample  of  educational  psychologists  and 
industrial  arts  teachers  to  determine  their  acceptability.  A 
procedure  was  selected  for  applying  this  to  secure  criterion 
measures  of  native  abilities.  Three  pairs  of  industrial  arts 
teachers  were  trained  to  rate  a sample  of  95  eighth-grade  students. 

The  "Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking,  Abbreviated  Form  VII" 
were  administered.  Verbal  and  non-verbal  IQ  tests,  five 
standardized  achievement  tests,  and  eight  sets  of  teachers'  grades 
were  analyzed,  along  with  peer  ratings.  The  abilities  presented  and  \' 
measured  by  the  Minnesota  tests  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
creative  output,  but  the  test  measures  components  not  measured  in 
the  typical  intelligence  test.  The  fairly  high  relationship 
between  substantive  creativity  and  IQ  appears  to  indicate  that  some 
of  the  convergent  thinking  abilities  do  influence  the  production  of 
unusual  and  useful  ideas.  (EL) 
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8ignd'fiean.tty  .i-^ofe'  then  orodtfee'?  etndsntcj  thorfey  ■deao-©;featlng  a positfes.  .peia^ 
^5on4ip-b3%e(m  creatfelty  scares  and  schooB.  aebio^sat.  bhrens  ( ,1  ) reportsd  .cor^.  ] 
ccjSiric'iOuts  of  ^ J.Q  v»  »^-S  batwoon  seasiu'ss  feev;i  3.  MdGE.  .bat’tsjy  and  saver^ 
■eUB^Shii  -SiAo  in  n g:sM  tla  i-siatioiSM?  ' 


-bIc. 


(5) 


; .^ttw*  ^Q'^ct  aclilwe^wat.  (r  « JA  .76)  apposs'cd  to  decroacio  eJ  tha  crdativitjr  spoi’se 
' of  ■studoats 

ocattirpod  <rjlds£C!0  ;la  fr>/ail#lo  tdrlGli  baapa  di^i’oetdy  -’..noa  tho  coaottv^aat 
v^ditp*  ,6f  tbo  ■!^^^^cfup  batterioa  of  the  ^ fintt'iil  S'&JsMf;?!*  ••'‘fLlace 

-C  M ) Pt'ddicct'  iilcty-ono  salcsvoEm  vith  tliG  top  ona^tbird  &?/i  loiraot  oriG-thfefi  aaica 

;r?corcl.  xh’coi  ea^oraVdopartaants  of  a largo  rcteiX  atoroi  -Hs  f./.';4d  atgi?i£lcarj.t  ctlf-fvor- 

^ ‘ ^ 

icnces'  ^hl  I-!!a!0$  seol’QS  bstirGsii  (a)  uv/soa  ia'.  depariiaeiris  ■wM.c’a  caXtcd  for  the  aost,  aad  tha 
.least  custbcer  ssryicas:  and  (b),  tjcsob  vd.th  top  cnp^iiitdM  %d  botte-t  ■oao-tliird  galos:  record, . 

' ' ‘ i ■' 

in  the  toM  .grgupi  \Mki  xiith  the  pooreErt  solea-  raec-rd  in  the  c'epartssrit  caldiag;  for- 
' the.  least  cuotoaor  hcrhlco  had  tils  iov/sSt  :|4?iS|  acorea.  Sc-faiera  ('  30^ ) shoysd  that,  thare^ 

i ^ 

was  c •ai^dific.ant  Mfferahca  ia  rroan.  tstal,  |©2I!  scorsa  'bsti'bsj!!  tea  collsgo  .studGntfj  hca- 
inatod  by  the  facul%'  as  %.03t.  ereat&t''  *n  isidastrial  doaigil  -i.-.d  feelye  studshta  aMs'd 
"least, eroatiVTS‘t^  A battery  t?aa  afiMiai' aterod  to  sof;ae'h=r,T  .achqol  stydents  ( 46  }l, 
;^v  t&st  .ecprss  Eoacuring:  illioapyj  £lo:4b|lit3'p,  ,ayd  iapshtitohii  ,s  Hore  correlated  #th  tbs  ;' 
■ .xwabsr  of  tllses  .syudcnts-  by  their  peers,  as^  :{a)  pi'caucing  tbs  tbst  idcp-aj 

(b)  bpiBg-  .first  to  find,  a nsy  vJi^y  .of  sioet?a!.g  problsaSj,  and.  (0)  .".rjontihg  and.  do'7elop:^|. 
the.  ,aost  .new  idabSs;  gMsotSj  and  Sho  .highOpt  coefficients  were  only  around  ..2|. 

.fomacQ: .(;  |6  )also  roppr'tod  a.  ruMdity  study  in  t-Mcli  obssrPeps  .racOrdod  the-  number  .ef 

ideas  TOoila  initiRtsd  in  e "iron  of  .tfe's  for  cteion«k-otirg,  eo^^ntific  principles 

~ ’ ■ po^tiye'  ' ,o3dss  ' 

with.  e.  box,  of  scievittQ  toys,,  A/^iincar-  trshd'  v:?as  nctsd  .'at'-tiraen  five,  Of  Oreur 


, tdyity  based  oa  scerss  end;  tho.,paOn  hnsbp-r  c^;,idpao  initiated  bf  F'^pils  ,^thin 

\ ' - ' , ' ‘ * ' ' ' • 

. • V . , • 

!«4  ba  noted  that  at  .least  fire.  etudicB  U,llj234aj44  > 

. baVa  saol:ij  it  5J  pcsai^a,  to  'incro.as2  .soorGs.  on  ptnciT  and  paper  braativity  isstsj.  :ih-  ' 
4ud!ng:  the  by 

la.  su^ryj  tha  Man^gotd  iost|  of  %SP|  v app  to  h^e-  at  leaat^ 

as  p.ch  p-rpaiso  fcr  usaMness  in  tho  industrial,  srta  ao“  aiiy  othoe*  .ar^dlable  cropr^Miy 


me 


■j 


teetOi  Iti-  addition  to  tliQii*  apylicabliitv  to  a tddo  ego  I’ffliga  o5’  students  er-d  thsir 
ada^aiitiTMvQ  aud  scorirfg  cdl'ssitaspq^  tlto  coriotr-iict  ot  tho  HTC.C 

Is  eijuix^aieat  to  otho?  lust:Hv,i;dntL’.  Shat  isj  acersa  ebc,;  iuvttlo  rGlatioaahl.t  to 
IQ  oiid  apphai*  to  bo  as  uoH  i'O^nted  to  school  aclrlev^eat  cs.ci'io?  pencil  croa- 

titlt;/  tdsts.i  School  achievisisntp  dS  course,  is  tho  result  cS  a caahinatloa  of  raar^ 
.Student  traits?  ind  tliQ  cpntrJMtioh  of  each  trait  is  raidcubtsoly  ii^usncsd  ir/  the  na- 
ture p?  the' critsriOa.usQd  to  aSso 

1&Q:  cvificr-cQ  tho  cououri^ent  ^julidity  of  the  KTQ  id  also  as  moaiztghgg 

m as  Guestionabla  at  israssat,  as  that  of  other  tests.  dhs,'|b'rX‘‘  hattsries.  are,  uMer 

r 

certain  situations.^  eapafalo  of  (^serhidKating.  hat®  groups  idth  large  difforahcsS.iii' 
d^astrated  creative  abiHtioa.  ilro  tlisy  sapUfeis,  hovovsr,  of  isahihg  fins,  .discrisiimr 
■ttpha- #ohS.: 'Students  an  iudu^^^ 

■PorhapB  ons;  of  the  raaoo.u3. 1,%  the  Mlg?  b-attsrleB  hare  not  cjhoihi  greatGr  .concurrent . 

■ ' V - 

■waiidity  .is  th'a  unfortuhito  use  of  the  total,  score  ss  a eriticai  maaure^  of  hreativityi 

.Guilford:  .i^^hthGci  that  oroativo:  behavior  iwplVos:  ^ b:'  prisiary  abilities,. 

( 

ibeso.  patterns  varjiang  tdth  tho  nature  cf  the.  activity,,.  Siffirin|  abilities’  isr  ' 

not  ephsistsat  uith,  the.  thscry.  CoUssaUcntly,  a.  BultixJlo  rorbsscica.  approach  to  tho 
■ ;j^dictioh  of  critoripa  Ecadursa,  aay  pfoVo  Ecre.  fsuibM. 

~ — ~ taraonai  observation  indicates  that  individuals  ffi’a  UeusOJj  sore  cra,atiVo  in  certain 
types  of  situation  thm  in  others.  Gulifprd’s  Kodei.  .pf  'thp  Msliaet  tt&ss  this  phen- 
■daenon  into  account  by  implying  that  Esntal  produeto  are  the  result.  ,pf  aii  interaetion. 
betvpon  -theught  procoseso,  or  oporatious,  such  .as  cora-srgeat  aid  dtoorgsnt  thlnhing,,  and 
thwght  .Katerial.3,  each  as  figiu’al,  •behayiornll’  'oad  syabolic  ehntsaU.  Tao  ssasm’eabat 
:pf  .priaVny.'  ablfi-tien.  idth  instrEP.ohis  liiich  utiliso  non^spocinlihed'  eontoat  not  be 
capable  .of  satisfactorily  .predicting  creative  behavior  in  siivations.  rsquir^s  tho  usU  pi, 
Bpecicilged,  contoiit.  iie.  prcssuco  of  nrisary'  ahdL.itios:  conducive  to  •ersativity  Eay  .not 
.bM- #jffib;tQnt- -condition  for 

’ Au0*o9l ;{  6 ) 5K5i'oo,i3d  tho  oaao  coccoiti  ,4.3k  hp  arsao£  '-tiir,t  cr-sativo.  iJekdor  34 
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a rcal-iifs!  nituaUor*  rocuii’sg  Kore  tJayi  the  .goaeral  (pfeat^')  joptant-fi'se”  creatiro 
IbiiiUcg  ffieaa-'a-'ed  by  jaoot  pncii  and  papai*  C‘’aati-c-.liy  testa.  '.-!be  ibraer-  sn.t?UJ.s  a sab- 
atflntlva  capcity  In  a particular  field  of  teas  endaa^j  as  v vl  a?  s.  capacity  for  crlti»| 
■ esX  flolfi^apprrdsalj;  tliat  Is'  not  oonsiciered  by  'igsucrcl''  .tests,  /uaubal  concludes  that,, 
•iitheugb  a certain  niniteal  of  the  -general  crbati'vu  abilities  is.  probably  aecess*. 

ijcy  for  the  actualiEction  of  creatiTO  pbteatialj  above  the  roir-djiUffi/  general  creativa  -i 

ihhSj  :iMlb  this,  study  ostiioated  the -concurront  v-uidity  of  thamnuesota. 
tests  of-  Gi^ativp.  T^in^ng,Abbi^^  ih  pytic>da;»,  ' in  .gensraLj,  it  . 

iiwestigated  the  capacity  of  ralatiyely  oontent-fesa  lilts  ^lo^icailQd  priasiy  creative 
.aWaitfos  to  aeasure  the  actual  creatihro  ciatput  of  .studehts  |xi  a partlc^ar  substant 

MM*.  , ■ ' / . 


Woeo-  of 'fe.  study  jzis  to  sstii^to 

the-  cohourreht  validity  of  the 


fw  idahtlfying  the  creativa  abilities.  p.f  eilh-bh  grsda:  industri.!:'!  arts  ctudshto.; 


Cbnco^taht  pujposaG  liorato,  inveetighte  the  .rslationehips  botueoh  creatiye  abilitiss  sad 
. latclpgbhccj,  and  iib)  Bchcpl  ia|hiffii^sa:b.  _ 

gihee  oil  ia|s8tiption  of  relluoiiBMps.  in  such  a broadj  and  ao  yet  npbulcus,,  prob-  . 
i«  area  lilies  a -dp^eo  of  eiraipratoxy  activitios  and  the  probiMp  applicatipn  of;  a host  ■ 
,6f  statistica}-  tests, , a list  of  spsclfic  hypothaaos  bhS:  not  %aprasented.  ;Hatherj  the 
■piuposep  'hpvo  bsen.  ana.lyBSd  into  thPir  iogl.cal  oleapnts  and  are  liatod  bploy  as  s^pori^ 
ant  questions  to;  be  ansvered  by  the  otudy.  Tl’P  cpiestions  posed  arp  Intandcd  to  provide  ,.- 
a frsEievpiic  *.Meh  Sn"  (a)  rcfXectlpi'io?  rpiated  rosearch  end  thepsy,  (i>):  «!.:ppllc 
ate,  sbllbhtidl  •gbhlc-  the  study,  ;(o|'- . su^stJ  abucy  .procsdurev‘5,  and  (d)  i 

iahsan'  organisation,  for  .prasonting  ooncluBicas..  ■ - ■ 

Q Vfflat  dofinititon  of  ^cmativityi’  is  (a)  cc^iiMo-  -vrith  thoory^Ond  raeaorphs.  -'(b). 
EEl^lp  of  operation^  intsrprotatlop  In  indpi^tplll  ajrt.s  ciao.l503>  and  (o)..  accoptablp  to. 





■m 


seioctod  in5usti!*ii?i  a'dia  dddcatorcr? 

2i  -l-Jliat  iripacar^niint  pi'OcsGuro-  viXL , yield  yeliabla  eritcid  lu  ocores  o£'  Vae  :>Ub.l7aj 

^tiire  -dMlitios  of  dightli  .grafi^  iaddo^il4-&S?bs  4u:;-xits1'  ‘ ] 

_ . have  c4ti8?ac#7y' 

3.  Oo  tap  ci'ltci'ion  tooaGUi'OD  deriu'iid  b;/  the  &bo;'a  ■pi^0Ov:'.•^J;‘c/coasv^llCu  as 

shoua  iy  a ccxpariapa  vlth  such  intoriusdiate  .indices  pr  orGuiux  ;.iy  as  post-facto  teachsr 

and  yssr-yatingo? 

■4*-  VJllc'tf  if!  cdii-sat  o2'  ife-'j  i'clationciiip  bctn'oea  Vne,  criterion  aeasuras.  ancl 
each  of  tho  ticasuros  'yielded  by  the  Midr-aata  '^nts  d|  IsMslm)  Abbyeyinted 

5.  'To.  vliat,  eicteat  can  ooabiratigns.  of  .ncarnsaG  yb^ldsd  by  tho  lfeAbk»v.?6.^  'iftl.  . 
predict  oidtcffioa.  •a^oissresy,  .erar’t’^esa  -c0abiaati&\e? 

6.  m sxe  tho  dsgi’ees  of  linosy  MatiGriShip  bot'.«en  IQ  s.hd  (k)  criteriph.  mpa- 

auteav.  M JJSdsijrea  yi44ed  Iry  tho  lfCT,  g^g.  ehd  (.c;"’ pcp-;>facto  toaoher' tatings 

.of^cr6atMtyt  ^ 

7.  ifhat  arc  the  dogroos  cf  linoay  rslationsirLp  bstorsoh  c-ch;:voi  acbic755icitlj.  as  aea- 

aured  by  otmiaardissa  teats- and  "bj  tsachere'  g-afiosj  .cad  (a)  had  (b)  creative.  ,abl|t~ 
ties,  aoBeacurcd  by  criterion  scorodj  HgSj  ^sm  HI  «<3ore3,.  atd  post-facto. 
teacher  ratings;?  ... ; 

at  ;; 

Tn©  ■nature  and  .1ot;y‘'£ncQ  -of  tho  i’iajor  ac-iilylt;lCD  ■ondnrbahon  during  th©  conduct  .of 
the  ;8tU(^  .haro  boen  dlctatocl  by  the  ,6b;]Gctiv0a  ,Qf  rcEoarsh,  in  order  to.  facilitate 

possiblo^  Ebplicatioa  of  tho-  stv,cl>y  and  to  place  cuboequent  ehaptera  of  the  reppit  ih-.  pro~ 

; 

-^r  perspbotiva^  fable  1 proaantp  an  ovornalou  of  tho  principal  acti-4ties  of  the  stua;^ 
the-  ^pro^ssta-  j^ao  eo5@ifer.c-d  -by  each.'* 

ActivitlGs  namlDorCd  1 4 in''T?iBic  1 area  roportod  in  Chapter  S.  Chapter  Xlt.  eov'ors 

i#4viticc  araborect  5 - S.  Chaf^or  X?,.  ''■Rlhdi.nga";  roportn  the  r-osults  of  nctivibies 
and  lOii  ActMfcy  Tl  y-iatoip,rptation  of  fi-mingS:,  is  reported  pririerlly  in  Chapter 


.EbIc 


1 


Tablji  1.  . 

. SGHEDUiaJ  OP  iuOR  AG'TOIXES  III  filS  COlStiCi'  OV  ®S  SKI0Y' 


^lEQ  ScMdiilOi 

&pt.  1,  i9S3 -i-  1. 

Ifov.  1,,  1963 


»4CmCTY 


the  jJ/oeratui’e  'caKl  concluctin,^  o:-5>loratci'7  xnteroievo  to* 
^ a cio.tiii'ioion  oi  and  So?*  xc-autij^ing  ths  creativo 

abiliti.OD  Of  inclustric3ii  “&v*t/rj  , 


2.  Sui'jrejring  a’|i^osi^  siKsple  o,f  iscluatof.a'L  .arts  toaciiax’  educators 
Other  oicpsrts  to  .dstox^ioe  the  accsptahiiiJcty  or  the  brMtion, 


' 3.  /Soicctipg  a prcd3W.v-o  for  dodUpfeg  ci^xtor’.toii  iea^tpos  of 
*rr  tiTlty  coiis'Xstsrit  udth  , tho  cIc;Vit>iti6a|  rloToIooing  toehniCues  cud  foraS 
3 for-  collsCtLig  or.lt‘^rio>i  >.  jacru-ssj  tisgring,  a-.tthe.  data  conoctipa -pro* 

4i  Choohiag  -m  sppr-dpr.lato  test  Mttoyj, 

5,  Solpctiilg:  toD.oh&xB  to  concct  criterion  rj3aS'.it’©s|.  kaidag  aSairiisk 
teatitp  £?rang(?r.€^^^^^  for- data  cfdXcGticr.^  rvUisisc  tevhroiihoB, 

;?oxHp  fpr' collecting,  ' . . ' ' 


m,  la  1964 
Jan.  1,  19.65 

ItoTi  1^  1^65 

m 1;.  1965 

,1^4965 
Mg.  1,  1965 


j-  6.  "iv^Xig  in  the  teeSauotTf  O 

•7'.  guperdoi^-  teach?rF"as4hsy4ihEiln"pK^^^^^^ 
iag  teachersj-  coJlscting  aocie^sso-ioaioc  aptitude j. ' and  :a611iev^^^^^ 

-data  on  stiidoiitsj  .fed42vi,«tQrf.ng  .secukng,  poat-facto  teacher 'and- 
p.aor  ratings  of  ' •’  '.  ..  .. 


k "Gbndilct|hi''a  pCpWcS^S^^^  .lio^IeCt^ 


% Sccrii2g  ,MTdT  and  .ether  .rating  scales j coTipting  reiiabilitiQa  :^d- 
■diotriptichs  of  tieaaix^^  preparing  data  for'ir.ej'.-pilchihg..  ' ' - 


lO.  :k:p7  ranhehing,  .;sac)iIno  esKptatJ.oh.^  and. hand  compiitation. 


31.  :Lnterpr3t.lng  finclisr-ge  t\nd  i..p:it.ing  -the-  rspoP. 


er|c 


Chaotoi'  II 

t.  **■  ■ - ' 

IHp  OrEEiMOI'JM,  DMifiTIOKS  Oi?  CSFAylVX'.CI 

T*'— 

I ^ 

c£S3sM:vr  M i'vla 

I'ns  xiiiiti  * c^ua'sinsat  oi  iioo  s’ciidy  yias  'to  d^'^ins  ci’oatriv-.vj  |.n  a Siadnor  that,  vas 
(fl)  co3^.^v-txoxo  tiiuh  tiicpiy  Gila  rijaGavcrij)  (b.)  capabxp  of  opsratjbrjioX  iutarpbots'ta.oii  .in 
lo^striai  aarxe  classbsj  and  (c)  aecspo&bio  to  foiotlLodgabD.a  5,n.t  IhtsrQDtdd  indastiriai 
arte  bducatof Gi  &ich  a dofiniticn  r.uso  e,dc.^uatcl^  dcscribs  thi  typo  of  bohavio?  ibauS- 
triai  avts'  educators  bGa  wiliing  to  oall  croatiTb  and  to  fopto..;  s it  Mat.y^^irida  ;^ldo- 
fo?  obtaining' Ci'i.ts^ipn  taOvicny'o&  of  that  bolin.v’iOi*  cuen  ^ht-t  tllo  nsasaros  caa  bs' 
'Uwd  tQ^^yida.va  ttio  raouite  ox  othox'  stoir'o  pi’aotiG-^,  tcicbniauci;  ’iiiich  purport  to  fcoa— 
0irt:  tho  s <m  beha7ibi%. 

In  of  dor  to  4®»8iop- sued  .a  (xsixaitiou  sud  ssaoiirasioiib  ^i.i!.'is'i'li4us  it  v?as  npcoSGaiy 
^ recopiEd  rt  loast  five  of  tho  tlteortstiota  and  ,p?Ectical  5iS.,r;e3  imrolved  .and  to.  '* 
t^e  a pocitioa  on  each.  Iha  ad^Griiaii'S/ba  selGctod  doteiffiiiii'i-d  'ilis  basso  upon  uhick 
the  'forsalisGcI  dofinttica  rests.  . 

Tho  first  issue  involved  bba  solectxoii  of  an  Gpp.roc.ch  to  ca  ttdxoii  to  tho  dofinitibn; 
ot  croatiVity . As:  Kiodoa  { ^ ) ibritalatog  it^  ono  c.aii  pdi'cer-rs  ersativity  froii;  at 
. lotot  four  vai'.tegs  poihtas  tho  pereoa  of  tho  creat-orj,  the  yras,o  whors  creation  tarcss 
, 0!BCb3  ths  px’dccsa  :of  crflatioiij  ox*  the  product  eroated.  She  GCcsptar.cG  of  one  of  thssa 
approaches  largely'  deteOTincs  bb'th  the  dofihitiou  of  and  criteria  for  croativity.  lii 
this  study  the  product  approach  . has  been  accepted.  It  vgs  aocopted,  first,  because;  the 
school  ha  -a  soci.al  institution  nuet  jurJti.ty  its  concern  'ilth  creativity  in  teiia  cf  out~ 
corao.-  Second,  tMle  it  is^io  rolc;  of  eddo&to.rs  to  Ibcrn  to.  laa-aipulnte  tho  esusativa 
Varxaolea.  of  pex'Soa,  process.,  and  preso.,  it  is  .for  the  ultiv.ato  -offect  of  onhunoing 
- Sttbotixntivo  cx’aatiTity.  It  .:lo,  thoroforo,  t;i.c  iircduct  \Meh  re^ihlros  initial  definition 
and  .EoasurcBOnt;  tho  fiurthor  study  of  c-iurjativo  ajid  intorvoning  varciablos  mat  ai.t?.it 

this  t/.2Ae;|uisioo  or  losO  touch  vxth  reaXi-'ty.  .tbnrliy,  the  uU‘'oiiu.cal  nature,  of  the 

O 
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iiHresUgation  iVicosnitt'vtsd  Beleclidng  i'ab  ci*it'Oi?i.Cin  \Mdv-coulc’.  hn  pbsoi'T^ad  and  moasurod 
oost  directly  and  objoctlvely.  “Idisri  sneh  prodacta-  are  ouapcl  to  ba  ’croativa’j  tlip 
bahavioi'  iiuoh  produc.sd  thaii  can  l;o  ^xdlcd  craati v’p,  fha  indi.v  f.dncla  'Jhp  produced 
thea  can  also  bs  conaidsrcd  crpativa'’  .{4PjP»4$4l)^*w>  19$9  Gcmaiittea  report  on  Criteria 
of  6roat%ity  ( 33  ):?  /‘’2frabal  ( o ij  and  Strang  { 3.1,  ) are  ar^<r.ig  those  uho  agrep  that 
tiiO'  -products-  6?  creative  behavior  .shaild  bp  tho^  i'irst  object-  oi?  -^tudy. 
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;i  a:^sfyr^;p:  ..  ■ 

^qsa^hi  t6  tfe4i’^aea7xfew^7C>^ 

4is>euive.vOSi^^^  ;cii  !’2-  e oS  .^4$!kfe/;lbd»‘'* ' 

- ' " '-■  ' ' ' • ■ ' . ■ ■ ' . ^ „ ‘ ' ' ' ' ' - ' ’ ’’  ' ^"  'S?5 

M -'  ' . ^ . .. 

■ ■ . • ■'■  ;.  .'  '■■■’•■  ' , -.  ^ ' ■■  ■'  ...  . 

M llijfc,  #'%i;  §§%eK%:4  oi'  the  sa^fc % 54i  %3io4: 

^^6lcap,-'.ife  d^ss4  ler  uss,  ia  & mc.,e:t;M|d  toits  .s^^s  S^\-  ' ' 


• V' 

f 


Seiiio-  g .p^s-seats  g;  feieC  otj-<:as  e$  phtM^xL  ^M:m3^haM  ''-  t.  $ 

■ tsachor  f4^.  j j??7;¥v4vxfe  vdM^  :i^dXiaKL§  s;?*i 

, ■'“  . *'  / ’ . ; ■'  ' ' -.  ; 'T'”-*  , 

a6BHifip.4f4 -41  ■bsic.3s*4fte  la  Iks  of  atbli«#i:§!©” 

'e®rcs&l2|. :^.  ^sscstss  tb:ife  ci:o;xbi;^d  |;'?d4cba  ar®.  dc?7##i4  Ir  ors^tb^o  '.J 

emi:mp3eqsB  m abSlibicS^  aadl  t^io^acasoitsvb 
p^oai?  tb.w  fea'ia  §i-feiaM0% 

. •'  - ' ' "'i  ' V " ’ 

~'li  G p4;pfi-5:r:v:o  feot  qx^i-xyKh  Uximh<kqvi  ?:-yfJzA  Ij  -.  ' ’! 

t £*  -3>f cf  sb^dcobs  nc"iD  tao  jtg  tlife  ^ 

iv4;^^*^^2y.x..p.oi,  th3  .Ocac^o-rst'lteildit?-^  :r- 

|tudo:^SC'"' """  .:io-;ao  fxa  7>,  fc:7  £&sc!s' lindasS^^  Ms’'"  ' .,' •; 
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.V,-' 


':-v 


. :v-co%0ii^  'ohan.- 

. . Uv  ’AtiV*l^Ul*UCv  - \-.  - ' , . , 

A i^idl  cl4a  aoHaetSon  p-^oscim-Ci  v:.-/aa^itii  ,io‘54,  Kv.-:,  ir<  rfeua--  . ^ 

■ tprjs  asx,:pko:  of  Efittcaticn-,  '^::&:^c^'  of  l&hic-Dot,Gj,  ‘7o2M;it£i*r>« 

■act  as  in  rs^ectiTO  .ial;6v^o3:jj\oia:jast3.  i^  a liiya,  po^iM  m/  ' ] 

to  ciicek  tho  tha  iata  c^lection  px-oaeto  :(|c^r^s^  ife.  : ' j 

#.’Wf'**.  '.'  **  . _ _ i 

#03t  ■.eii's6tita  tsaclioS~|fr4i5^  fiata  >ncpraii%  tsakidca-e^i  in  the  ■ ■ 

/■  JoffiSioa^  the  detiDitiM  and  Jnicl^ii^s,  e?^®ihGa  V the  davastisatoiJf.  aeycitd'  sa2>  | 


,|iili0  ,p:jcaa§t3  sesfsi  to:  dlbBiy^e'the  t0>kiE  "-ssies  end  proesct&?an^  and  pi?cd!xet&  ed§.  ' 1 
.posted  tsach^w^fte^,  q|  th©  hasds.  :pi  ths%  past,  enpenianoe  x-rase  xxEed  ie  -orcTidS 

•^eticG  In  p:«2GUct  xxninli^ndSs  and  naovftiiivsss  gad  4h  olasslifing  the  Gdptsnt  of'  . ) 

■ :^h®:  'Uniisnax  lesa.  ildierent  In-  haqh'  psedaet*  _ She-Ds,  fi?/s.  tsashsr‘»s-5:tpi'*s  ai3t:  nlth  the  lii«  \ 

.'■-;pr^”^  ...  . ' _ - . ' . ' . ^ .:—  ' ^ ' ■ ' ',^'‘ 

'■  at-  the  .end  -of  each  of  thP  ilps  trephs  tp'  dlsdifs.  'pixphleiss^  s'GMhnt.  in.  the  pro;~  ^ ■ ■ : 

-cacu^j,  to  ^;te  the  ptoahcts  obssa^sd  %•  ^each  ^otks?  dm-ing  the  xkek^  .and  te  sa^st  — -^ 
^^$33.,  irt;  ssdOgd|h|-' Kb  a.  rdsudi  -oi  the  il-xp  .ueeh  t;dsi  pstipd'it  wai  <|a^,  ' ■ j 

;0te  tast  the  otd2#i  pv-peefes  -jas  pt-actlcads  ^rSm  tha  -stadente  ,^yidh& 
for  mat  iesat.  one  aaaesfcai'  eotv^ges  tdii.ch  t;s?^3  'hii’6bis;ri'-'acitum'-ed”  as’  opTJOsed  to  4 


■c|ittte?a4'!pnhat  acsoptablo  ag^^ocleat  sstong  teachdi*  j^ntings-  of  p;c'ed-dcta  eoxd4  'as  .cptninGd-j,.’  vi 
than^  i&ietk  g-?£p3nlj-  ^ei'ted  and'  isotit-’atsdj  tea-shares  x-jas^a  .capiihlo  oi  efficient  oh-  | 

■Sw^iph -of  tlioij?  edhdante*  clG‘shl'es-.a/^^^  ®a3AxahXQ  ideas  worn  I 

tha  asnimnl:  nestica,  efeati-re^  paoducta  to  hsjigad  aa  training  exfeapfes' 
liafo:  gatharsd,  m tore  enggestod  in  the  data  reOeriing  fpsus  and  techni^ps,  ' . j 


■ ' , < l?srdi  . / ■ ■' 

“iC  ha’TO  tried  to  flQac.A-roo  erentrlvo  thinking  aa  tahinr/-  .ipiasa  -1 

, ^ ^P^psPpPcg  of  .ooiisdcg  .ddffitwiWcnj  enps“ih  la^  "s 

, ‘ f<n?jcMc%  mlfv::5n.g;.  P'lerir'ptsj  i.i-ftxng  gncclion  of  ^ 

h^s-pcrtlio^^at’)  abriUt  cb:C'ioioEe:k;D5  twAiK^  thftra  i 

ppoodb^c^  rcvlsin  i -and  rofcostrlng  .thcss  .saS  f?n»Aly  is  cttsa’alw  ' 

'x,  ■■eatiriig-  the  ■fecadto«.‘'W»xwfeten^  ■(  4'i  ) ' : ' ' -I 

• :'forrant-o  and  hie  aorcciotot  &:v-o  h-coh,  do-rph^iijg  pennii.  and  pape:r  tost% 

^ -V  - ^ , ■■.  ' - . ■ -> 


ach  co«rii.;iiiB2  ot  etc-  yather-  cct-vie::  •ohioH  ami  hcf.  a;!Dc:rc?.ed  ^"aS‘2.c-as  bat- 


\ 


tetieE  £cc*  tha  pej^sX-js  of  i^icirojribs  c:.£EbfT2  ifClifcie-G,  Etea;lvs;sr  bbit  r/s  Mts-  - 

" ■ ttsscl  ■e-.jt:;;-fei?.T0:^'  ij~  to  {{s-rs.’-s.to  if  aay  f.ar  taat  evad  ,fo;t  scordng-  tk-d  .fz'CJ'.  - 

, ■ « 4 

. tioas.  Qf  'Ibe-  .ci*2St?.ta  m^oA^dEr  biro  .bo!-x.-rfed‘  of  o.v.;a.tir  o aoii  tad  VG&e'a  it.  Eahiering 

• V-.  ' - '■  . ‘ ■ '■ 

|^iccj|kj'  2ssh  "Wat  is  eeo'xed.  in  s-“rcx€i  v%s,  eacU  :x3au."..'S  boitg  JitdicatW-s.  -of 


. sce^  .cX'-iatii’^Q'  Wioh.  'r6x'*i'.'idca  foals  is.  Wvolr-td  in  the  a^aoX'h^  pxiocsaa  ;atd  in.  •; 

ipjpb^lag  c4-GaWW  icloaB  of  ssgr  Madi- , In, Wo  -oiWha  toci:t  pxa.  attatpt. 'aas  _ ' ; 

boau^WW  io.-rxbtiisc  oerepd^a?:  tarW  .(a)  Webo  f.p;prep:fxiv;rassa  is  CxB  tiiltarsal.  as:  posoW 
lie,,  :(b)'  WiAh  f-aoEti'-o.  botii  a'a-bal  and  «,0n--'i:t.''wSd  2’oapcirG.o-4c?sbals5  aud  (p)  .t'Wbli  can  . . , 
:^.,eaWniot3?si  to  iroiJ.‘4&oIs.  bx*  to  gr.k:,3  I'sar-f'  c.Who:-r  aar-I  ■' 

■■xfUioS;  OT  eIMosj,  t,ata  rpaoriSnijSs,  oi-  oWi-iax's^  pi-'fitod  : 

. iiie-  Wsts  ■ooastr.Aotcd  b:f  W^dor-oc  v"':a  oirpaxticcro  of  daidfovd-s  krt-oWaia  airS  ’ ; 
'.  ...re^fsd,  ?r-3pbar4frttt!.r  tOTkil  lo-xCL  orTjr.’itt.£..o,]  r,;'.';'‘:.il.n  fha  tsotr-  iricWdod  'afcnaU’W  >,  , 
,,.  ■■b8as.p;C.diG  GSas''5_ (50  f;4’C  co  pn-x  K.W&  of/;.  ■W;t.‘p;tx-ote2o”  ,-■ 

eovM  b-ac-o^s  pfAWaibW  at.  ailij,  ato,.),;,.  '‘f4:trxrt;lo3;o‘‘  (a  sWfga  &f  aiWc-aCkSty  • . 4 
ia  u cM3p,ets^.}5.'‘‘'G&5^^^  (tcidds  a b.-.-Va,,  ot-a.^.)^  tard  *f?fa-5nct  (a  ,■ 

■ liQrcriop  otpr)«-  t-sst  Has  Gopsed  fo~'  ;Clc:4u;d..tt7f  and  o4|5;fss.iit7  of  sbE'^f...  ...j 


■,;|pn88.S. 

Be^avsE  tba  f,tiV.a:.  g-Hdes  of  tc:it.3  <3.14  Wo  p-po-c  r:i.r-,y'  oop:'-tp:4ato  foi’  c-hfidi-ot  -batov 
the'  fifth  gyadQj.  tbg  f-C:iom  .dc'ca'.epx.'.at.t  pa.o  to  otpoW;- ^ -i;.!!-,!  taW^  inrb3,vWlt  the 

pToX^iin%ox  fc*a'"3i-3'  io  ycv.n.^  fng..  toy  i-iiiilfcd  dog/  ancl  IaWs 

qulr3.jf'  cltss^bWa.  sp.lUtk-fs  to  toaq  1-Iothor  Wc.-:.:!  p.rabdca  s,Wac.i:l;--r,3t  Shtsio.  teerts . tarff 

iBcpfciV,  £cy  Xl'UcdVg'  atd  flvSHlbilit/j  and  lltoi"  f :;.4rtJ,;/;,  'i-oWij  conotxuotitoaEDSp.  a'4 

OTlgiwllW*  h * i.  - 

I “"  , , ‘ 

,f.'n:  pf  %W  pHov-lasc  tcvhs  g.v,r<:-.  WerpraW  opp:adrr»j.itt’  for  the.  anbloat  to  sfx'ross 

.his  cird;o.:.ioyi.  rsv.'-"!  hi':  oK-irpltivlf.,/  tc  chWota-  cp  .;;:pu.  h oy  cksv-r:WaW, 


O 

ERIC 


I 


m 


V'^8;--abiEty  te  f^saaftcE®  ds-yslopcd  • 

. t^.  «jli|jk~ar4-to  .?23t«l  a sa^li  ap  SffiAj,:  thalip&ri's  Stjnj 

' 'atetos  a p%  -assi  'l>8if?^,.<^aa.d  % > facris%  4^4  tkoa  Gta;Xa§  raoa  tl\a  subject  to.  (a)- 
, iiat  Cjubstspus,#  ;(b)  aake  saasscs  cencsraSp’s  the  catiges,  and  ■(c):  indi- 

,.  cate  the  coassouar4os  ;pfi^^^  . . . ..  ' 

rao'  fouith-  j^^^^  sardos  I4s  the  intidpds4tion  biT  taeVg  -jhlch 

, requirad,  noa-TCbbsI  ■ayaheio:  foivrsspp  fhass  tests,,  sudli  as  «CiKcys«  4n&  -gigara  ■ 
Ciwi|aetioa%  :probcd  i beu  ^spset  .of  or  tMukSai,  and  .dso  sortrpd  to-  tsSuoe  aanin-  *- 
^^ti;oh  tdffiQ*  <Saoi43.  .fi'oti  nph^veldial;.  testS'  ues'e  Gssrrifsd  Iva*  fkiieriSy,.  .23bMlaiHt.7., 

■ oM^ality,.  :ahd  ', 

-■  .Aftci*'  review  and  coUgidaratipn  c>i:  the  ps^oppssd  c?4taj?J;on  rlsfiadtion  at  Solatifs. 

. treative  ^iidjdeB-iatha.ih^  decMcd.  that  to^a  m tS 

' ^d  aoat  e^opidats]^  se?^.  the  ^opsa  ci  thx&  iirjestisatioaf  , Cr.  dc  rraiicc 

, apBcai^sd  ^ ; ■ • . ■*  : 

arigfnaSl^'  as# 


■ . : failed  the  aifuats -of  s3g3sr;isiskEa  pro.. 

m ;c?oa»  frojith  M a^ch  testing-  tiine.  w.s  3dstted.  IS,  consist  a .of  £cf.Jr  ' 

) 'teet^fe  \»rba  :aad  ttia  npMfe)i)  sach.  mmm  ten  Mnutsa-ccs-pletion.  'tfead  'the 
-a!Mnista5;Sd  coh^snibPSy  in  -a  fift^.Mitits  Cdas3  pssdod.  'She  batteiir 
,,'  ^ is  intended ^h  groups  at  the  tem^  Or  sbo^m^.ndaitipnali 

■;■’ 'W^i«?M‘Ss  hasiden  the  test  battery  horMet  and  a psnoi?.,  a-re  nseded,.  .and  the  dnstrac# 

,/?  .son-caihed  in  the  tost  Dsttery'-bo-oldilt  shou3.d  U-  supd^isaaented  proy  If  & brief  ■^raj 

'V  ^ ^ ' ■ ' ' /Ht-  . ’ ” 

p.  dSscr-’Hionj,  i'atiohdie.  Rcd  scoibs.  yieldea  hy  each  .of  thn.vfo-or 

tert8:.M,  the-hattexy  :are  noted  in  Table  3.^ 
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:.nS8t.-b3  ,h 
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^ pe:0is?^ir  to;  use  any  -of  the  linne^otc.  XhinEii'rv 

/.ro3i  Dr*  Mt,  P*  Tc4vaa»oQ,  Goldsgo  of  Fduoatio'%jbninv|x\3lt^^  of  lldnpOsota,. 


I 


(25): 


oC  hiVi  lo  I',)  r:'.c,i;>-iV.,o:l.v  Mid  ’h7Sor.ct 

hfls  in:;-drtt'!d  tho  uc.vv:lc;:;.r^nt  of  cc’^iolo;:  U o iyr.  o'!  lOvOi,:';;':  h;*  ^2* 

■ te»nr3Atfil  ,?oiT^  KI  rovori!.c  thi  bo.oJ.c  afiv.Llai'.V:.;/  -i  ■;bn  -c;.-.  oi-oioacs  lii  tcrf  o of 
the  cbliitiec  cath  attco2Jto  to  idautixy.  Sv..::/  Z''”.',  2.Z  ia  soorod 

for  nuonc^r,  and  oiriL::..tio,?.v  :<x  t;bX'  bar.  a a.-untorpart 

I I 

along  the  nbuiy.33  idoutififid  ty  Gi’-ii.fo:.’d.  I-lvv:rxv  ki.  i.:oi:yy  otoa  c,n  im  ire’*//  of 
^0  produce  alw’ga  author  ■ of  Ideahj,  it  io  ccorcd  Im  ccaatin.'i  the  toil).  Eu/har  of  dif^ 
fOont  rolevcnt  racpcojoa  to  a givta  tach*  riciibilit"  is  the  aoility  to  -prcduco  a 
ittiety  of  idoiAC  or  apprcachcsj  it  io  ssoi'od  coi*ijti"i;~  fco  !?:;;har  of  differcut  cate?* 
^•igjniea’'  into  iMch  the  total  F.uK.hei’  of  i’CEpori&is  to  a tac!>:  ixj’  be  classified.  Origin-  ^ 
aUty  ic  the  ability  to  produce  novel,  statistically  ir.:*rcc:acv;t  idoac  thich  ere 
to  re^tyj  It  is  scored  ly  crediting  each  reroonac  vit’i  t vsrlt.blo  score  dopendkt 

W-  ' \ ^ ^ ■ :§■ 

' ■ tte  r&atiTO  fx’cquGSc^  yith  uhich  tha  response  has  coca  s;ada  by  a cc:r.?;»rablQ  hSiS' 
QrtwiAtion  is  the  ability  of  iritcgratioa  and  srEositien  of  dstail.j  it  is  scored  hf 
glvlsg  credit 't6  the  auaber  of  pertinent  ideas  ^iiich  have  boea  added  to  a prbsasy  res- 
^ponse.  Inveativr  letel,  n ecore  dax'iyccl  only  frcai  tha  ''PreCut;.  rjiiprovocint®  tostj  has 
'bo  flineLe  octotcipsrt  xdoa^  tho  C.iilfc:'rd  factersj  it  Is  an  ettxrpt  to  sflapt  practical 
criteria  for  patentan3,o  prodocta  to  a particular  tas!c,  and  t’nero.CorS  represents  a CKS- . 
MaCtion  of  intcllecti’ai  enargy,  criginalityy  adcroaqy  of  pla’.iiin*,  sensitirlty  to  pro**" 
vloib;  nnii  etraluattve  erd  uSsfulness  facters. 

After  each  toot  ia  eccred  for  its  fear  factorsj  dad  ‘’PrccUct  lEprcrciient'*  is 
ia  addition  for  inventive  Ivveij  eight  diffoi'ciit  risaSuTOs  ard  ordiriarily  ccapated  for 
tha  test  battoxy  an  t (a)  fluohcr/  is  the  era  of  the  fluency  scores  of  each  of 
four  tostsj  (b)  uKdcil'.ty  is  the  axa  of  tho  fic;dbillty  ccercs  cf  each  of  the  four 
teste*  (c)  orislr/llty  is  the  sv.l  of  the  oxlgina'ixy  scores  of  each  of  the  four  tcctsj 
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Tonti'xe  l.v, 
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tests,*  (:;) ' 
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aaed  in  the 
that  nbeui 
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Orlginali^ty 

SUboration 

Ihtal 

Entire  1( 


PrcTict 


^S'rx.v: 
«iorej5 1:-;  i 
ceaibindtion 
likely  to,  1/, 

% 5 s ' 
weight  to  oj 
tloa  ncc.**./ 
and  the 
vdii  obtains’ 
different  (. 
out  the  stu' 


H)  C.'-' X.'  Ij**  f '.  •U.'t  O'k  ^'0  '.!>•-.'  'ti  t>  - w,-.'^ii  ^ ^ iwi-V'  -* 

vontivj  !.)'>  ix  In  tr.-:-  la'.urit.lv^  Inv.'X  .o..:.-.  v.:.';  o^o  •■?,;■.  .■'■.•.•A  ■.•...•"u-*  (.•."} 

▼erbc.".  In  tho  .x\\  ci‘  i.'-rj  nc-.ci'j.n  /..■. ■■■.•' I G:.  .rG.;, '.o;';*’  ■j'C.t  '■■C'.7:C..x':'' 

testc-i  iz)  ■vo-Inl  1..:  I’ao  cau  oX  tlis  ^c'L\  'n  \ i:io  ‘\i-x<.:s^ol  iJ'i.nj  a?  Tin  Onn.f' 

"Pfpdact  Ii.yrco.Vv'">;'.:iI-/“  i-nnii:  (G>wiuG;.r,5  XbG  I._\wi  G-'.'vro)^  (h)  :;,fnv;G  lot  .XL  ia 

^ rctffl  of  th?  noa-vo'jtt;.  and  vorfodl  I.  wlu  4 jn  Iho  ocoi'f.n^  catojorle,. 

ttaed  In  tia  sluci"  csd  px-cioata  tho  orjrzxyyc.^:  ':/:■  n j’n  t:.  drcivs  cccIi  oooi*s.  ■ I:oto 
that  ntcut  tenV  sili^iitou  o^c  aocG.cd  1:0  c^fx.n 
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, Prenicli".  o::paole230  vXtb  th:;  battor/  Uan  :.'l:cvfa  tlat  i.aln?:--'.cOrnn*  c%"rosv.jnt  on  aH  ; 


. %o;r.vp;ln  nci’inl  and  r.o;.--c.x:’i:.al  flt’02icy„  ;a^•viIc:>.•''.■;■r^  o:’.l:flr VLily;  and  ©.laGorntioa  ' 
Ittoreo  r:y  ca  c;r.pn'f.c.d  it  dcnxi'n-l.  Sf.^.::;c  tllo  ccG.ior-5.ca  i or. ;c'  In  this  .Oludy  rofloct  d 

OCOibinat5,on  of  T.0T.c,n4.  r.ra  ror-.vorl-'d  r.-nl  o...c: ..’ "c  'Iho  oinparotr?  ’tool  rcorea  ara 

likely  to  1:-;  lc.~s  iv'iliabi.-:!;,  ro  rnch  dl.-vl-Xn^licn  -,  -fc. 

%t  doplt-ci.c  -lo  ili  c,-c.:v- :.vd  v'-’.-’- ■t;-)-.’  r^T-  ;-'n  :.;r  ondo?  to  piro  cnu^ 

valght  to  oj.3.  .’uonc’-’o.  To  o’lro'-:  ■I.u'.n^  t'.-;-.-!  Ljxi.Tc:^  .vj..‘;-.".,M5.5.l/y  oL’.v'J.-d"3.5;ty,.  nr-G  oirbon 
tloa  ncfC',->  of  tnrnoly-.icj.r  arcr- In  tr.-  '.tir-’y  r'a-.i  a.;-.--.-  ctnni.nrd  i-;.;or.c,  ouiso: 

and  th-3  ro..-ilt.-vi  to-tr.';,.  cor;-.d.;tcd  I-.'.th  -linn  rv  •-  oX'  ■•c4..  zr:.r  r:-  -.as;  a onofficiont'of  ,9< 
life  obtained . Jl'r^c-.  tl*-,-.  •v.-v.dco.;-:,:,.  r.f  t’;r.  :.r. (IJr.t:oIr,.-..:v:!i.-r->,  vor  j r l;--7;ttCicp.ntl3 

dlffcronl  (.05)5  Ihc-'c  vod  to  I.-»  ."l.IttXG  r.;:vr.on  i";l  to  ;’..o  rc'  .:ico-*o  tot-j'v  t’ircra''lx- 
— ^ ‘bo-  st-orra 
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of 

tj/pa-?!,  ecan-.::  fk  Vuo  ric;Ui:?Si;;-  0:.’  ,;vv-,VC  c"  cacsi  to  W 


aaffJ.oio.ntly  Iil;,'h  to  i/’cnTsnt  wslv.g  the  Tv  h y/  0 Tj  ,K  u T’  “ /X  T<.  i--.jnl.kl  :’*::.U'-a'^i*onaa 
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Chsipt'.'.'!^  ni 
DAtA  COLuKC'i’IOl-.' 


U- 


§:42SSi-K  &rd  i^.2  ,Qci^2-2 ' 

' Tao  prooodura  chosoa  to  socux*o  Aritarion  aiaanuraj;  oi'  raj.a:oi73  croativs  a’o;altlos, 
aaaolyf  ttola^  tcfiohsrs  to  obsoiroj  vato,  end  clnnsl^’'  staOeat  proclucts  aa  thc7  wars 
aat»ifoB|sd  in,  tj^iccl  induotriol  aHs  Gnv;A'c  '’;tiLaj  i'eqaiit'ad  thij  careM  sslsoUon  of 
teadio|^iwt3ra»  Taoraforoj,  tho  rix’st  step  in  tho  data  cciHsction  process  i;a3  to  nraiin-  * 
ate  to^srs  'jho  were  coasitlersd  nuitabio  tc  pax-ticipate  in  tho  stud^i,  and  then  to  atr 
tO;securo  their  cooperation.  She  sajplo  of  studsnta  t/as  snbsecraeatii/  defined  - 

III  texi^  of  the  classes  taught  iff'  the  ccirp«iratip.2  toachor-ratorg,  ~ 

' M.  *4 

A of  four  staff  acEibers  of  ths  D^artsent  of  Industriai  Education},  University  ■ 

of  jSlS^^bta^  fs-s  ionsed,'  irrprdsr  to  secure  noesiaaticna  foi*  tcaehsr-'KxtsX'S  frera  Essong 
^ s^pshde  Junior  hi^  school  indnatrial  arts  psnioaael  in  Kiamsapalip- 
sroa.S  Sem  iBaoiist  yas  ssksd,  indv^ually.  To  t^a  (8}\foar  sc 
tdddi  jEwidid  IsrgQj  csi^sto^  cad  *=good*  Junior  high  school 
elite  p^^rascBj  (b)  THa  teachora  iiitliin  each  of  th  os  fiystessts  yho  wars  syi^athatie  to  thStS 
dwdoi^t  of  creatiira  abiiitiss,  providsd  tho  sc3t  opportunities  In  their  d^gss 

fiw  thd^c^jrssgion  o|  ‘crsati^ltyj  and  hct3  ssro  tlnm  tvo  ysars  of  Junior  sch^ 

■S--  ’ ' ' ■ - , ■ ’ :l-'  '■  ' 

arts  tsachiug  eeiporieacs,  and  (c)  tcachero  outside  of  tho  four  school  ■ 

jteKa  xio  B3t  ths  criteria  in  (b),  abevo. 

Indepandeat  School  District  i!b.  6S3  (Bocevin€),Mian3.totn.  i?as  ceasd  b/  ail  tear 
paj^i^,  Within  this  systcra,  four  touchsi's  uer©  noridastelby  all  four  panelists  and 
tiw  O’t&KrG  Viix*o  ficsl^^;n2.t»od  "ths^os  ps-solists,  Ko  cthor  cchcol  su|j£3^tcd  hjid 

68  JwcA  panol  c-groGi^i^at  on  indi'rf&it’jL  tcjichors*  Etca  t?hcn  tho  totsQ.  targot  b^'^o,  ifas 


''itic  P?iioliots  had  frea  thrss  to  fonrtoon  yoras  cf  e;«oricnc3  as  teachs-r  cduadtors 
and  ce  cueorixsoro  of  otudeat  tauchors  in  the  I-iinQ5.'r.'C'C!i,ii'.''*St.  ?frjl  tc'ocj  cac}i  vas 
ftaili"r  rlth  ecostj  if  not  all,  of  tho  potential  canaidToa..  Also,  all  the  pinsUate 
vofo  faiUe.r  vith  end  srbacribed  to  tho  deflrdtion  of  creativity  used  In  tho  study, 
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obaaii: "cij,  ir;  othcv  lii.-;  .,r; ir.oro  ut''>7;:v"<blcr.-;, 

s'. il...’ I.OU  to  oo.’Vsisi..  sti'j'.v  to  cit'0'^'zc,zut 

'inarprT'ont  Sdi'o;;  z'r9.r  -Ao-sO  — 

panslinto'  jv:;?;;A.'.c:nt.  c>X‘.  ;;. u:  ii'r.tuvo't;/'.'';  zurij,:  j::r :.i  •s:’.‘n,Tr.ff« 

ness  to  coaiot  in  th-2  coi;!!'.ict  o.C  iho  ct*;A’-. 

0 

u .;* i.cii ’iX'*'*xv V' *<  'X'^  ^'V  .* ^f.Ti  ono 

two  in  anpthor),  it  vcm  rair.uV«tsl7  to  v..:..;  jvtliy ^ ;;oj;vo  tbiilaovanth  gnaia 

rtodento  as  tjabjactoj  noib  of  the  t5;?o  j.r»  th;-;  l:..  ■ . -X' :>-..'/I-.3  c?.es;,o:;  v:.i  oriiriC’j.’ij;7  ds- 
Tdted  to  prosentinj  faots  a&vtlo;;-;.;.:;  rT-jr.;.v;Ao  ;,::;Tfa,,  vails  in  the 

Oi^th  grade  L-aoh  sore  tifio  van  IjplczD.f  .l.j  v v;:A.u,:  -t-r;.  of  -v- viler.- nsntcrsd 
ewtivi'tio;a.  Industrial  t-xln  var.  required  of  .'.ITi.  h.  ; ■:  Au  loth  tha  svavruthiand  eighth 
grades,  bit  not  in  tho  liiath  gri^de. 

Sixj^eighth  grada  i;iv.u£rt?'i?0.  arts  ej.i.,':o  scct.ti'.no  prirtiaiy-vtod.  .iii  the  study  th^agh^ 

, «nt  tvo  (»ac8outia>'a  iiuertera  (a  tot-al  cf  cightce-a  v:>^zq},  /.ac-koas  were  taa^ 

tjf  the  tcachor-ratsrs  salectod,  and  conat.ttato  the  caigioal  c^opla  for  the  stu^* 
Sl^snts  voro  assigned  to  clafo  a-3ctifnr.i  by  a •steisr.s;.';  ther-o  '.'.vs  uo  atteii^t  to  laake 
ni^cns  hesogeneous  yith  ro.op"iCt  to  raic'r<vii'v  ■.■r.v.Ublo, 

kiith  the  ccoporatioa  >4:  tb..*  ib-l-.s;:;’-. I-,  : b soiiov.1.;,  c:*  --  sonplo 

t«0  grouped  into  thrao  mire.  oS  soctioiis  aid  c-Arzaxl^i.  co  th;;t  e.-eh  pair  vas  tc;i.^.Vit 
iy  one  of  throe  tcachor-raters  the  fJj'st  charter  (r..lne  ’.-eehr;)  ’ey  one  of  the  other 
three  toscher-ratero  the  ascend  qo.ra*t0i'  (ri-luo  vzrl::^  . Thuo,  it  v.xa  pooGiblo  to  consider 
the  original  iKCjplc  -to  coTpaGcd  of  lh'''c:o  graopej  ?11  the  sturifisitn  in  oao  grwip^or 
peir  of  coctlonoj  recc-ived  tne  cnric.  Qoa.:i;a  contents  ia  the  rrac  5<iqucacop  fi'oa  the  sasso 
two  tcacher-rators  brer  the  clghtoou  t.t,c’c  abGsir.v.tion  period,  becarso  of  the  differ- 
. ^os  c-ong  the  grraps  in  coit-nt  a.^peri.  nccd  ar.'/ev  t.: acher-’raterc  used,  it  ms  not 
poseibl.?.  to  pool  ths  c/ritevior.  ?'ee,i?.i.vc;-;  of  the  xl'.'reo  getaps  at  .,r.y  t.teo  'ring  th.e  ' 
Stu4y«  leola  5 f;hv.>r;v  the  to.‘,ch‘.;.''-::;).vo.co  n.'jcd  sad  ilis  avorz-js  tcught  for  each  of  the 
three  y oups  of  s'ai.-Vr.tn  c.-’vi.a:;  the  firet  r;ccr,ui  cesreern. 
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'‘■•'.-up 

(?*.:o  Sectior.3  Each) 


no  I-':..;*' :) 


■ (Hir?.o  Ugc'..s) 


■loacnnr  C 

^■..■•1^3 

fcccs 


T'..ac;iss*  B 
ll2-i,ZlC 

Tcaclisi’  D 

Toacher  ? 
S3.sctricity 


At  the  bo^inivLng  oiT  the  L.ouc‘,rj  th;.t  f;:br  had  a'-'  aTanijs  of  7.7 

yMra;  thoir  junior  hi£;h  rchobi  toachint^  ;r;.pG;';l:m;G  r-'-n^od  ~i'c  \ 3*-3  ?•c^.r•SJ ' idth  a kean 
5»3  years.  Pire  o?  tho  air  teachcc'-rr.terc  h;id  p:.'iTlGu.s3.y  taught  the  SJUTiQ  course 
OOBteut  ^oy  tau^it  coaling  tha  atu&j  to  j2-4i.  ol;nns  aoclion-s  of  aighti- graders,  tha  sixth 
P‘  t0«Aof-fater  (A)  had  taught  the  eexa  content  17  pro'rf.cusly  to  S3\*enth  and-hlnth 

gjekdersi  this  i-jas  tho  first  scroctci’y  hou'evaXi.  that  eighth  graders  had  beoii  scheduled 
2a  that  ecuroe. 

In  tlieir  Judg.v;ont  of  student  products^  tcftchor-ratcrs  couj.d  hot  ha  expseted  ttf  dis- 
tinguish hotwcon  croatir'ity  and  atypical  priDi'  cxpcrlaiics  vith  the  content  as  the  cause 

; 

foSP  producing  utracual  cM  ui'-iful  prodocts.  It  t^ao  thoraforo  hGcassary  to  ri.'Jl:-?  the  slu- 
'dtots  within  each  group  as  hr.ngsnficua  us  psa5ib3,e  vith  respect  to  their  direct  prior 
Wporionca  with  the  co-ntont  of  the  tvo  coarsos  they  v'oro  to  tc’:o.  This  was  dono  iirtwo 
wgrs.  Pirot,  clnoQ  most  of  the  studahte  hnci  already  tahen  co’i'cnth  grado  courses  in  draw- 

ing  find  wcodoj  theso  vho  hadn’t^. and  viio  vors  going  to  bo  rated  iihilo  engaged  ,in  one  of 

/ 

those  two  siibjcctn,  Ussro  oliv-lnatecl  fron  the'  original  ctn;pLo  .9  Sacond^,  each  otudelit~~ 


''Thir.  pi*ovcd  to  be  on  £p;n-ocj.d.'ta  utop  iiince  a c'Viiii’UVjr.l  ;.'n  :.lvcin  of  the  criterion 
JWfiSurar!  tho'vfcd  that  those  vith  no  pcic:’.'  soTi  Utb  gt:  produced  c3J.bst9ntioily 

fewer  nx-catlva  products  than  thono  vrith  prior  c'-yerijn."'')  in  -ths  .subject.  'I 
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H to  ds«.._.dr',:-  - r.o’'4c-.C 

■ ./ :'i,:;.vnr.Ov;  i ■'ors  ,] 

B they  inc n't.,  cneh  vtni-'-roo  irv't:-:;-. , 'o-';.  :.o  •r':’-:',-..--.- 

.•'■’./.•.to,  Co''::..i.:?r,tioti  : 

B ^ the  trjr.chC'.'-i'n-tci’  c-;-.’  tho  I'-S.  I-,-.,  c- 

. . ..9;',c:  :.l  b'y..!  tr  ; oi*i-  ] 

■ slnal  co:::^o, 

B’ 

B - 111  icditicn  'ty  'iiho  at'toiot  co  x-'oc'-,:.o'o  oZ  'ci: 

' 'i.'b'.vioi'i  iiiy'ar:.!':.'-’.-;.,  of  vola-  | 

B tlve  ci'cati'fo  abnities  bj'  vii-Ii  ciiioutl: 

- - tJa:'St  ipi’iCi’  ci'n'orioKse  I 

H vUh  tho  conx:-',  so-itsnt,  it  n-sci.:, to  fic u t 

. . ■viryi'.;':!!  sisi.';?)l3  a 

B Btadcnt'ti  vdth  ct^piool  ubycatoo  ■ 

iisird.oiriiy  1 

B rodaesd  tho  rcle-.Uv3  ci;-  tho  iur-ioio:  h t:'»  . 

■e.'.'.'tiiva  ehilitiGn.  as 

B ttstjrftbutlca  oi‘  c''.'.yn  c'ooont  nu;.'.lr.s  tho  r-rvoo-t-;:*  c.,;c.a  c.;u'r.-.ct.l  ; 

■ .'..ariGcl  ciho'w'ed  a roaeon-  1 

I toy  C.V  C-.S 

1 

■ '>■  s’ciidaita.  Cahcat  1 

B trm  oi£ht  to  a i’a:d',a:n  of  th;brty-c’'..r.;  tb';  soioa  i:  , 

fe26  oc.yo  en.i  the  stand-  -j 

1 ard  doo’-i.nbion  4*'-9  d-nTO.  GoiuscoiViivtl'.-,  it  -.xv.  donltf-.-d  trr-x  ■ 

■ ! 

. vi"’  •••.IhUt}  one  ;.'trr.dard  1 

1 doirtation  voiild  •i":p;.--o.:cnt  the  rcjjiu  (•.f  toloior.t.it;  ? • 

K absent  eiylit  co’i.'. dr'":;  ';ae  e.'-r&iy'Oi  fi -i,ho  co'cylml 

v;.enb  that  ny*'  ct^dsnt  _ | 

1 TvoUg  o G'Dr,  c.'Oi; •'>::}  tho  fco-o;j;:ia;-  r.;/yrj  i;y  -o;. ■.•;;;  ib'.  ■ 

’ B 

•'..■■hayo  in  tho  1 

I ^ icass^c.  j,  tb;-.  dco  to  :>i-.  w:.oo.r.,: 

1.  _poric;--'r-.  i;-’  cr/.c.v.oV:  0 ov..j  ;...  C tli>  : jt  frylo. 
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At  ths  oor..>!-ion  ol'  tto  &te  a«Ua.ilca  ix^  \ t-u,:...  i-WDi-Sca  m 

tt.  mtet  tbo  CCTO0=  tety  M oeitaA  t.  -a,=  i>r53ot...o.  la  k- 

4^  t«  aif?.!rOTiia  In  aibisrt  unttc-,  ths  K:,tb,.,--..lor:'  eA  n;.j;;.::vi,-;,:  ntaisni  ly 
Amrnm^  -A-a  «dte  aiTst®,.  to  tto  «WW3,,  te«w,  Aoat  of  tte  fean  ttaa 
«rtto  tte^(P.-5n5s  V--.1  Aoiotri  to  IcmniL-  infe.r,iiosa  (ralslod)  »iUnt  wc'issi  ly' 

. Itotaro/j^jKio.!;  .-  :,  a ■, Litton  EoSoiiiio.  'Xia  E -adn,  of  olnop  tlma  ona  nponl 
W *t«teit0  wtrtfe,  daonotettcno,  pivjoo-is,  and  oor^yinj  „at  p»Jootn.  tsno, 

<tf  too  tsr.oho.r-:-,ito2-3  M studcnta  ^ on  pjoicois,  «Ml»  cno-ncod  ™U 

gn»p  pro3.iot=  nh.4  o;«tte  capld;.-oa  ee,,.  roo.teii.a  px-ojocto.  m ill  gnonno,  tto  ntndontn 

4U  mot  0.?  tho  yjnjoct  i<lc.xntoS5  ;;lfn  ixa  =;io5nb->noa  ij,-a  tbo  toaoktto-rntsr.,. 

* . ■» 

A toWn-hcnr  tealninj  jotalen  eoo  m.«  fen  oil  oj:- tm  toyo  boforo  ‘ 

Ott  rtortjr  tta  Ktitox.  in  ,idxh  '.ho  xXifpS  teoo-o.?  tho  tonohor-rnto  nono 
t«  Amm  f.nd  rnto  tho  oraatlvo  pxaxit,  cf  *=%-.,  of  «u  cs^  Apponlix  A cotfitat  ' 
Ow  ns<.00  ,n:,-a  V f»  InvooUjnlcx-  ivlr-f  «db.  -..■.Xx.'c:,,  „ ..JJ  ox  ooyloo  of  mot. of  tho 
«#»0='.a  If  ttx  V iv.*...;  fc>  te.t...;;  ex'iion  ml  £-0.1,3  to  5o,o.xtor 


ttoir  clat\:.UicciLiori  of  conicutJ^"  a cpnra’W^tiva  ojilirnto  ofAthvs  roliebility  of  each 
teachoxvrv/oD:^*o  ta?3  found  ta  lo  JR^  \5aile  a ecr:p:a’abl©  o^tr^atg  of 

r<0iiabllily  un(i£al’ao:;ri  ratin^o  tn;'  !)^hcc3  r;^llu*biliij.cs  indicated  that  toachor- 

rators  poicee^^od  a uuffxcicnt  clogrco  of  cc'^uvioa  uadoiotaadinf^  of  tho  doflnltiooe  and  ocor*» 
lag  standtM^  to  uX’MJit  px-ooesdiris  idth  tho  dx..ta  collection,. 

Beenu^o  three  of  ths  teachGr*.rater3  did  not  begin  to  chasi'je  end  rat©  the  products 
of  ths  Etudents  in  the  enieplQ  until  nia©  ijecIis  af  ter ‘ tbs  trainlnj  2ooD3.onp  rc^tralnii^ 

«u  provided  for  thsan  in  a one-hour  osooioa  hold  .junt  befora  the  beginning  of  the 
.qoaxtor,  A'condonsed  var^on  of  the  initisl  training  preosduro  utiliacd  f<a:  this 
paxpeae.  , ^ 

Brloflyj  the  tasic  of  each  teacHsr— rster  uas  tO'  obGsr^o  clonaly  the  b^isvior  of 

stadasts  in  the  sjeapie,  tihsn  a student  perfeoEsd  la  an  itni-j^nai  icnnacr  taccordlng  to 

■tetami  standards  for  unucualnass),  tho  idoc^  inherent  in  tho  product  (hOhevi^)  «aS 

bo  for  ximsanlneaOj,  then  uga^ilnsssj  and  than  {^assifisd  according  to  the 

cto  ooatent  catogoij’ • Sieos  Sutisgs  to  be  i*ocordod  issoodiato^y  on  a ^'Boc&ist 

pady  aadp  bafore  the  01^  of  the  day,  recorded  pszex^-neatljr  on  th^A  student’s 

'dtoet  in  a "Product  Bating"  folder.  In  additilmj  tcachor-ratcro  ccrplotsd  an  "Anscdotal 

Baeerd^  describing  in  detrJLl  ovaiy  fifth  product  rutod  in  each  of  the  three.  (Bontent 

gQS^lM  for  tho  pair  of  septicais  they  uoro  teaching, 

2 ' > 

|ji  order  to  help  insure  that  taachor-raWa  porfos^acd  tholr  duties  pso|©rlyj 

talaod  aojaptable  rating  staadardsj  end  rotaiixsd  a sredisna  of  motivation  for  the 

w&i  t9saiiot^T3i.oT  uas  ^-ificitQd  at  Isaat  ones  a wc^  by  ths  Ins’estigator  or  his 


12  flf  wr-ibni*  of  of  <-l'wr?c«+  rrtinpa 

Total  nuijbar  of  ratings 

13 

.19^^  pp.  1T4-23. 

,*»ppocdjes  A for  a dotailcci  explanation  of  the  rating  and  rcoording  procedsres 
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t 

,t^;-hvut  tlKi  ('ate  ccllcoiicffi  ".Iriltr.;,,  ai.t;.riLi...v,\  -.;  rji7;2a 

to  cb.x:':!.':;;;;  t-w/cs"  teo  /'o-j.v''..vx^';  (zj  w,-  '>■■■••  t,;--,  ■.•,■.■!,•/  --v.-- ■'•;%••••'• 

(b)  t}iG  cazaic:.’  hz  t;Ii.kh  thci  r<v..:.r!  -xiu  b/a;;  (o)  Xf.-a : ax-  'j  tbo 

iSpportii^ii'i.i.c.3  _c_  otiKijut  C'i* 0 (u)  .'t,y..‘  c.":.'^yis^  £l'te5.££o. 

■ ^ciletiylj  ol2ssivci 

■ Wtlnsb  to  3 i3x/n  (y)  u-  u-zz-..,:lfy  ^ : te'br^ts  end 

fbP  provlclinr;  c3J.  rith  ocjijjI  cp;;  ortiiirltr  to  c‘:,-aotivi'5y. 

COSclUSijcS  Oi'  tv.3  iCai' jta.V  C-;;303  V3.ij.CJ'a  r.3>lodo  tll-3  (.'Xt' 

teacher -ro,to?3  s-.ot  to  a-.ts  end  of.oh  9!'  tho  xtedait  p-.r.cuotj'th-it  bed  'soon  dss-^ 

wlbco  jj3  eil  Gi  v(JO  ^‘.'tnocciotsj.  £to;:w3'<_:i"  C3.  Luo'ccid  I'j'  cj„-.  ob  th^  u3('t-h3i’-»iatv;r3  curiuj 
tbO  £CC£0S;>3r»  &'3  iCrj^Cy  J^’C<'«7.cti3  tull3  iilOj.V.fi.'rd  ic.033  (32)s 

ideas  fcsiiKloail  idoss  (4).  'Tho  OiKteiif^diio-  of  rxnaiusdii'';..,;  ratir:jt>  i«fj  o-aste  (IQ), 
^*8  iU),  and  tli?3c«3  (U)s  ucoibXnoiw  s-atirco  ccai^iaisJ  of  L.rc3  (2),  ens'is  (5), 
tm  (2$^g  and  tbr$o3  (9).  In  GStiaata  of  tlsa  raliability  of  each  te.achsr*D  ratir^  of 
aett^  atadent  prednsts  ddccrifcod  in  the  ‘’Anc-.^ote-i  Sscordi?^  zroo  cbtsiced  bj 
bib  sstdi^s  on  ’unaGaa^ciops^  nsoAJXnosSj  end  conocrit  ylasGificaoion^  gr-d  croativity'^^  yiti 
tiie  RS'ssjsga  rcwtln.^a  of  tho.  cths*  five  tcachcr«*rateX(3  ca  tlis  fol’ty  prodixcts.  Talxlo  7 pre- 
sents tfe  rasiiltcnt  coofficients, 

faTfle  7. 

?J3Ju’i5II5Xl^O?.E^^^  SfdCl'iSi'S  RiVX-SS.'S  G?  STSDWt 
HuJKfCS!S  DESC5JIBEi>  ^ 2112  iHiSODGaui  PJ33QEDS 
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eS5 

.73 
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1,00 

.73 

.76 

.73,,< 

1.0D 

.71 

.‘52 

e /4 

1.C0 

.73 

.76 

<r«:-  rsM**4M->«.  .— - -r"--m'Ttr*»r.‘»Bi 

1,00 
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!S  iteins'rP 

cc.d\ predict  i;o3  dcloi.fc-icd  Ire  i:r:lt''-)3v-’nr  ths 

ttr  the  ttccfhlcess  ratirj. . * -n. 
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yc 


;5I3, 


^ iiiurc  a of  tl-o  ;;tudCiVb  uo2Ci?:V:5*d  :Ui  the  ••'Anocdobj.'l  li:  .-eyde'* 

tho 

it  tnia  pca:;Xblo 

©BtlKiito  t:ia  w.tce>./,’.ty  of. each  tcachci^’a  r.v;t5."j"a  'ey  C',; tea-  pv-'-ec.  1./  fiisa 

^ •darirfj  the  obsar^-vliaa  pociod  tUth  thota  n l>/  hi-r,  dn  t>::  pcwt«c!?scr.'atic!n  i-aUjig, 
seaeioa.  Eac  u::d,l  mufeor  of  prcductc  I'oi-atod  by  each  taacho^'  chcylu  ’ca  ccn.’J.dr.'-cd  in 
Walttatiag  the  chtci.ncd  ocefiXoioatSj  choun  iu  Jabli|  S. 

■fp.hlo  f,. 


rqm 


•-  ’•  i- 


that 
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ccca  a: 


daris.;'; 
oc.oh  tcasihc-cy 
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Eetuaen  1 
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1 ^ Content 

1 

A 

10-19 

g 

2B; 

»71«  ! 

! .a  ; 

j 1.CO 

B 

1-XO 

7 

1X3  i 

i.  1.03-  , 

i i.C0 

C 

10-19 

S' 

xs  • 1 

1 ;«■ 

. i.m  ■ 

0 

„ „ 1-10 

6 

.71 

1.C0 

E 

10-19 

4 

1.C3 

.53 

1.00 
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1-H) 
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I.C0  ■ 

1,(X) 

*Posr£oa  ^?pdu3t“:cj.‘2^t  coOTalatioas  ‘csnsnclnsas  aaS  nsofOiRcSs 


. Because  the  forty  otudont  products  dcccrih-cd  in  i!;e  ''Anecdotal  ^ccris®  represent 
ft  zeotriotod  randcia  sssiple  of  cn3“fifth  of  the  total  ctudont  prc-diictc  and  ono^flfth  pf 
tlift  presets  each  taaxjher  actasIlyVatEd  daring  ttis  course  of  the  seasstor  ohseryatlon 
peripdy  the  cooffisients  sheun  da  lahles  7 and  8 provide  a reascaabl&  basis  for  estl- 
Mting  ^ x^liability  of  teachers*  ratirge  of  stud/oats*  prcsdiicbc  during  the  obu(^*  Eia 
eoftfCiclcnts  appear  to  be  sufficiGntly  Mgh  to  justify  the  acceptance  of  the  toachera* 
Citinga  cad  to  wirraat  thsir  uto  as  cilterioa  seaeisras.  in  the  stucy'. 

?rcs2  the  individual  prodnct  ratingSj  eight  oritericn  msesuroa  trara  obtoinsd  for 
•ftdi.  studsats  (a)  figarsl  unusc-sliiosa  vas  the  sua  of  the  uiiusu-rlneso  ratinga  giron  to 
his  figorai  prcductoj  (b)  £yichcl5,c  unuunairocD  \m  bho  ir.3  of  the  uisusualaesa  rati^igg 
given 'to  hJ.5  ^^•aboUc  prcch’.cito;i  (c)  bohailorial  unc.su.3irior.1y  t.u'.s  the  cur.  of  the  usasual- 

ftssa.  ratings  gi-ien  to  hia  bc-harloral  p:.-oduct3j  (d)  creatiLvIty  ms  tho  tm  of  the 

O 
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r: 


* • 


* 

* ... -'.I  ■ J c..:‘  ^ c.C  :ul;’  ;v;:l  (-ij)  c::.  >• 

t;,.  ; ci-  c;:  z::S  62  hi::  ■,„;;  hol5.2 

pl*cc.'. .v> .(«.^  c ■.'  .1.— w.*. ,*t.v  1......  C. .»  : .i  '.  ' ,j  vhj 

ratir^;.;  c.\.  o,;:.i  c:.  iu.3  -;:J.tLv!LC'VzJ.  '^■x^"6C6~  t':<i  u":.;.;  t:.-.C3  the  :.f:  cf:  hia  21q‘^ 

Urals  :.:;-h:ai:os  l±-izi:l  vr  dc-C-v:; .,  (u)  t:.h;.h  cdrxh.ilij;*  tho  f.vj.  c2  Ids 

rigiiril.f  cj;..h3l:I.c,  ar?d  biluvlorol  ivcclivitv. 

As  stated  in  t!io  p:x];322d'  do.?initic;  6^  c:;:;!!:.;  aliliti;:;,  va>Acr.nln2ea  is  con- 

aidersd  a wCrficiant  cs::::liUe3  o:?  ercctd.dtr;.  ;::;.r.c;.d.::'3;3s  thorofeev.,  cot 

r«lpC3irfc  ti*ao  cyAt-.-.rAc'id  s:3a:;ur'.:s.  Kc::3j-:,ys  •i.-trcvi  J.t  rxc'-Al/j^  thah  fee  jo.vilta  of 

TDIA  lv7i  tcs  wr.ii:.r;:.l:::/.’s  clcao  thdn  to  a cos- 

Mnatioa  of  teusaalricns  eni  tho  l:;.',:  Ay:-:  li  tli-j  ths-33  ccAtaat 

<afco£Oi’iea  vsyo  Esadvd  as  conar'ids  i:;C;::;A2-3s.  ^ , 

« < ■* 

M iMm  MM  — 

ApTjrcsd'.rdd-y  hsiftjay  thisu^h  thA  ,.-:Aa  .'■,:,Xl3Ctica  v??icds"”tfee  Abhy. 

£SS«  tas  '?x.airAr.t3y3U.  to  tha  sis  clads  sd'C'c c•:^:p■diiXC'2i  tho-  CJSals* 

Ihe  fcAttec7  t:ae.  civea  to  each  c1d.;::3  Ecctiaa  lisi.n-j  j:.  yzrpJx'S'  flfty-sizdrto  class  psriodi 
all  fccy  ccctioidd  in  caa  sclisol  wera  testad  In  ce:'  d.ys  trhile  the  tis)  esotiens  In  tha 
•eoond  ijchool  scro  tocted  ca  tha  c -t. 

!?aa  in'CAatir^ntos  and  tso  te3:U•t-'a^td  . edsdsasi^sd  iko  bntts:^  to  ea<^ 
olaso  sccfcicci  A bstox  {cno  uiriT’to)  civ.2.  A'^tisd'ccticn  ’.jas  jAvon  to  csiciit  fcirl  sbtis'ato 
the  studciitj,  pfiici.ls  aid  tost  beasts  tsa-a  cb-sti-rintcds  the  diyocUcaa  for  tha  bkttoiy 
end  for  ??.Gh  of  tho  fety?  tootr.  in.  tha  bottcii j ver-o  ror.d  aT.ci’d  at  the  opprcnrijits  tins  by 
the  invcotxgator  ;;h51s  tho  stydint:;  rend  tha  dis’cctiono  in  the  test  bsoIdLot  nilcntlyi  c-rjuh 
test  c-jtcivUif,/  tii.iod  by  o'ocp’.doocn  (ten  ;;‘d;’S.itc3  each).  Iho  tATo  :iGto'itr>  .toted  0,0 
Booitoro  to  0C5  that  tho  or-vdi-ivta  fclio-,-'-!  cr-.rcot,ic.:.:e  ctiplicitly, 

.jvMii  irfvdc.?.!,.-'!  u;iO  oocoo.AA  SALV.:'..!,  ( )j  pyscv.lc";.''’,  socr.lo't  tho  loots  of 
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parss::;-  Icon  -obo  c,,>i's2:.r:l  .-•jau-lt-.-'.c  xiilvl-.  ):.;;':-cr:io3. 

ia  th'j  I’^acr-tionii  o2  yi"r^:-^u:Xp  ccuikVji;-.-'.!-.!':)  pi’io? 

6^3t-.‘v::-.3o  trU’:  tl:c  :v:;  p:.;.;;-/.;vi:.v.vr^  Tcl*  tlvj  r, jox*  A13,  t'lo 

. battcci*:,  ro:;-o  then  e.eo.\’ecl  c-i:c  !i  3v;:e,;n  oi  •tvc:it;;>;vi‘.’Q.t‘35t 

battcilor.  rua  tskss.  :k'a.i  tho  tssplo  er:  o;;c.:.;;d  Ar/.v;;;;.n;.f"catJy^bj  ths  SaSC'M  auni'-xta-at  ia 
0^  to  esUxaato  sciros*  i'oliabijliy.  av.liXo  9 r.hc.y;5  -ths  ratnulta;#.  ccofilcisntaa  and  in- 
•dicatoB  tho  ejncctcd  hi£;h  roliability  oi  tho  t;eOi'ia:j  pi;ocoiur-o. 
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Eiusnoy 
JleaiMliby 
Originsiity. 
S3.aboE-iloa 
Inroativo  Lov&L 
Eon-im'bal  Sotal 
Vo:/c3l  Total 
Grand  Total 


Itg3,iabilitj 


0*^ 

•>u 


^■Pcarscii  procac;t--i'.c2snt  corrolat5,cno. 


?03t-fc.cto  aapaiTisor  ratingvi  and  poor  r-atinga  of  creativity  hcira  Icon  usc-d  in  othsr 
Stadipa  as  erxtorion  noaan’osj  thoir  iiladorjncxiioa  in  tliia  rclo  ac’o  naJl  iPionn.  Tblii* 
Btady,  ho-iovor.  ntili^jtd  both  thodo  typos  of  ratiasa  to  o.:!tfcc.ato  tbs  construct  validity 
of  the  cs'itorion  xcsad’rssj  they  proxlds  soao  duo  as  to  ths  reali'^o,  rcasonablonass,  and 
eoc^tability  of  tbo  criterion  Hsascroa. 

Fostifneto  tca-shpr  natingo  ircra  gathored  fro:a  ir/ilvidad  tGachar-ratGrSj  dtheut 
prior  asticoj  at  ilw  dess  of  tlipir  roapsetive  cpsertcr  obscsTvCtion  psrieda.  Under  tho 
direct  rappr  vision  of  tba  intosti^atorf  each  tenohor-rator  i:ac  ar!:od  to  naioj  ths  nost 
creative  student  (tho  ov;.o  vlth  tho  n-ast  iinuaiicl  ned  clsvo?  idsaa)^  the  least  o’oativa 
.rtudent;  the  otudont  halfiray  betreca  thru,  oto..,  oitil  ri.no  etudeats^  reprossetinj  a 

O 
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sino  uujUf?  to  J.OT;*  c.1'0 h!.’/!  ‘V)C'a  iu^vtiCl'icl.  i'rc'..i  tha  ocv:b:Lncd  cliina 

xolIiI^:  Ci  i/b<3  u^.'O  ..uctloa."  ho  nr.d  ODa'.-i'  /du*  Ltudcsit  in  hoth  c'-otiono  ’h.c 

then  3.-aticl  as  hrvrlng,  c.r.  e'-sunt  t>2  ca-oDti-.ftr  2,c.it  Ii,3':o  vuo  fji:  t:-,e  tin:  utndsntia  c-risin- 
al3y  idcatii’iccl.  ' SiS  vas  to  caci’i’o  ratin-;.';  ci*  oao  to  nf.no  i'co-  -oaoh  nfedcnt  that 

e^ild  ba  tioated  vxi  ioxb‘.-i'.’£'Z  K0;ioin.'33»  tiis  c-i  t';.o  wo  toaohoro  ttLOjind  ohoorTOd. 

the  saae  tee  sadtiona  o.€  stedoiits  to  oiyi.;.f.r.  tho  -aor.snirsB  i-cad  in  tho  stud/. 

^ppesdi^Tli  contains  tho  ccoipioto  d2.irso'ii:.'.ono’  cx.a  o'ctinj  z:  .?u  to  cscuaa  ths  post—feoto 
tester  lUuinga.  xaolc  XO  pyosonts  ostit'/oteo  dI'  tao  4\'x!d.ab:lli.tv  oi  tho  au’s^rago  pstingo 
of  each  pair  of  tonchoi^rataps. 

Ta.t;X.o  XO. 

^TII0\TE!3  0?  ixSSafS  ?03*t~r;lGT0  ;.'2f:.GHtoE  Pd?K3 


_ Teachsrs,  ..  | 

A,  B 

i .n 

■ C^6  j 

1 .70 

E,  P 

1 •% 

“ S tes"””"""'"'*' 

It  xs  lntei“soi-ii?g  to  note  that  tho  I’oXiabiXitzos  of  tho  a/grogo  of  tex)  tcachsps*  pest*^ 
fiMto  yaticgc  is  dono^sJay  no  giTiwts?  than  tks  naliabilitieo  of  a Einylo  toachor’s  fittings 
of  otedont  pi’cdcots^  daq>ito  tho  fact  that  ps^it-fcsto  '■atin-a  17d-o  undOThtoctl/  gnsatly 
lafljienosd  by  pries*  teacher.- teaiain^  in  defSaisi^  csc&Uua  abilities  oad  by  ucasiua^  eare- 
M oteis-vation  of  sthdoats  dii-ias'  c*th2I  qu?ai-.cr?s  tr.:*.  Thn  ppsUfacto  rcliabilitioB 
tttid  to  boar  cat  tho  poEoiisica  irlth  ’,Mch  thcoo  s^s  f;oaor;42y  vieiisd,,  and,  la 

Uvis  study,  ralso  sericas  quaetiohs  csoivt  the  causa  of  tho  iricatiofactory  e.2^e'aoat  bs- 
tue^  Toachora  S and  P. 

iha  irivsox.?,;;;atcr  and  ana  apclctant  colXcated  pC'Cs’'  ^’f  ralativa  croati73 

Ueo'  at  tho  .end  of  tho  soF.oi;tor  obnar-mtion  pCrdod  If  a rating  inits-aaoat 

er|c 


i * 


to  x:. to  pb- 


pndat 


VC-Xi 


to  oaclx  . ■’  the  clc..',.';  id  U:.e  >1  efit^Oo  ixt.  tcol: 

loid^xtc;:  cd  d rt;:.ulu|*  cdox.-  .:e:e  ere.:.;  to  rxto  othr-'.^tu- 

dsnt  id  the  e'  '.jo  c -.c-ticn.  Ths.  inotrvr;.-  ;dt  xx t ' ■ ■,•.■ 

tain  ’:j.ot->f£,cto  ■to.j.ch'.j;’  rrtisj.Oj,  copcet  thr.t  .'.  Hx..j  ivie,';.;:- 

.,!Cnli!:3  esst-faato  tceditr  /ratirr^aj  vodoh  :,:....h;r;d  -to  tka  i'clativ-a' •wto.r.ti't'o 
Abilitj.c3  01  iftdi'wXiC'Usxla  xfi'£.i;.i.rt  a jiairo  p?  Et;ct;lc:r.t  j ;c;t' dw.ti'0.';j  vort'o  isaioss  oS 

|:;r8iftUv0  cs-sativo  a'oHiiies  uithrla  eacii  clGoa  cootie  a,  Ccrjlcto  goo?  rating  dii’s'ptio&s. 

fore  ars  prssoatcfl  ia  Append'd,  hXL  the  ixatiasn  given  to  each  ctiideiit 

' ■ i ; 

xtoa’o  to  olitain  Ujo  ratis"  used  in  tbs  oUidy.  M>1q  'll'  iSo^a 

^ '■ 
rsl5xdjllitias  pf  ^thc.  s.oaa  peer  ratingo  for  elapc  ooctioas,  , ■ 
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issy:isn.i?p  oi  m;E  ism  laki^s  ,m  OLiss  ssdto  I- 
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ilfMwrprrpt 

Kca.furs.3  indtcctivo  of  tho  DOoio-pccro:.dc  ctatu-Cj  ;;pt:ltiiG3j  and  aohiGVsaont  of  tha 

..gaa^Cte  xsra  gathered  for  deccrlptir'/a  pir."po2s;3  a.nci^4:a  for  investigotieg  thoir  rolation- 
ehlpa  Mlt'c.  r?e.r?aros  o.f  rplutivo  creative  obilitita. 

LnfcGs;?.t:lon  t.bout  the  ocovpcticnol  dctrxhtti®  of  the  prvonts  of  taa  caapia  rzs  col- 
looted  for  doeoriptiva  pGrpOcos.  by  jaaeet;  of  the  "Student  lafoK-Uitioa"  fom  pravicucly 
noted  in  the  ftect  cpctioa  of  this  Gh'ptry,  iho  to  vrao  din-tribated 
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^ TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  OF  PERSONS 

engaged  in  AGRICULTUR/i  OCCUPATIONS 

Sunnnary  of  Work  Completed  to  January  1,  1965 
This  study  has  attempted  to  identify  the  job«  in  which  persons  are  now  em- 
ployed and  the  future  employment  opportunities  for  these  and  emerging  Jobs  in 
the  next  five  years  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  Pennsylvania  in 

which  the  workers  need  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  successfully  perform 
their  jobs. 

As  of  January  1,  1965,  surveys  have  been  completed  for  17  counties.  The 
surveys  were  made  by  high  school  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  area  anper- 
vlsors  of  agricultural  education  in  these  counties.  Preceding  the  county  surveys, 
dvisory  committees  consisting  of  such  individuals  as  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  county  agricultural  agent,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ, 
ment  Security,  school  guidance  counselors,  leading  agricultural  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  others  met  and  helped  identify  businesses  which  should  be  surveyed. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  has  cooperated  with  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  at  The  Penosylvanla  State  University,  in 

conducting  this  project  for  which  some  financial  support  was  obtained  from  state 
N.D.E.A.  Title  VIII  funds, 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  STUDY 

1.  In  the  17  counties,  2,142  businesses  employing  26,380  persons  of  which 
approximately  50  per  cent  or  (13,668)  need  agricultural  competencies. 

2.  Of  the  estimated  13,668  persons  employed  who  need  agricultural  competencies, 
approximately  10  per  cent  are  at  the  professional  level,  10  per  cent  are  at 
the  managerial  level,  12  per  cent  are  in  sales  work,  and  58  per  cent  are  at 
the  skilled  or  seoi-skllled  level* 

3.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  estimated  13,668  employees  are  in  the  Farm 
Machinery  and  the  Farm  Supply  and  Equipment  families. 

4.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  estimated  13,668  employees  are  in  the  Orna- 
mental Horticulture  family. 
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5.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  esl?i.aaced  13,668  employees  are  part-time 

workers.  Of  the  part-time  employees  (3,316),  one-half  are  in  the  Ornamental 
Horticulture  family^ 

6.  For  the  17  counties,  there  was  ah  estimated  5,263  additional  employees 
needed  to  be  hired  during  the  next  five  years  who  need  agricultural  com- 
petencies. Of  these,  3,064  are  full-time  employees  and  2,199  are  part-time 
employees.  The  Ornamental  Horticulture  family  accounted  for  72  per  cent  of 
the  part-time  ea^loyees  needed • 

7.  There  are  86  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  17  counties.  To 
fill  the  needs  Indicated  in  Item  6 above,  an  average  of  8.1  full-time  em- 
ployees and  5.1  part-time  employees  or  a total  of  13.2  would  be  needed  to  be 
graduated  per  department  per  year. 

8.  Thirty-nine  Job  titles  account  for  85  per  cent  of  the  Increase  in  number  of 
workers  expected  In  the  next  five  years. 

9.  Entry  opportunities  for  full-time  employment  In  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  In  the  next  five  years  exceed  farm  entry  opportunities  2%  to  1. 

WORK  PLANNED  FOR  1965-1966 

Surveys  are  now  In  progress  In  nine  counties.  Plans  are  underway  to  survey 
the  counties  surrounding  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  and  other  large  metropolitan 
areas  during  the  year.  Complete  surveys  will  not  be  needed  in  every  county  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  order  to  complete  the  objectives  of  the  project.  The 
target  date  for  completing  the  project  Is  June  30,  1966. 
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This  study^  *'Tecbolcal  Education  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Agricultural 
Occupations,"  is  a Joint  effort  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The 
Pemsylvania  State  University,  and  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Public  Instructiont 


The  study  was  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The 
PenMylvanla  State  University,  as  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Project  No,  1483# 
Project  leaders  are  N,  K,  Hoover,'  D,  McClay,  and  6.  Z.  Stevens,  An  NDEA  grant  1 
was  obtained  through  the  Bureau  of  Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  Pennsylvania  I 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  help  finance  the  project.  Teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  area  supervisors  of  agricultural  education  conducted  the  interviews  to 
gather  data. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  provide  informA’tlon  for  occupational  guidance 
in  agriculture  and  for  planning  new  programs  in  agricultural  education.  Specific 
objectives  of  the  study  are: 

If  To  identify  agricultural  occupations  and  Job  titles  in  Pennsylvania  and 
to  estimate  present  numbers  of  employees  and  annual  entry  opportunities. 

2;  ^0  list  competencies  needed  for  entry  and  advancement  and  to  determine 
Job  characteristics  such  as  salary,  minimum  age,  labor  law  and  union 

restrictions,  required  education  and  experience,  licensing  and  certi- 
fication. r » “e 


i 

: 


3.  To  group  occupations  and  Job  titles  for  \diich  there  are  common  technical 
education  needs. 


Hw  programs  In  agricultural  education  are  needed  because  changes  in  the 
agricultural  industry  during  the  past  decade  have  resulted  in  new  opportunities 
for  en^loyment  in  a uide  range  of  agricultural  occupations.  The  occupational 
areas,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them,  and  the  agricultural  competencies 
needed  should  be  determined  in  order  to  provide  guidance  in  establishment  of 
technical  education  programs. 


New  programs  In  agricultural  education  are  now  possible  because: 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  in  1963,  passed  Act  463  which  pro- 
vides for  further  expansion  of  vocational-technical  education  through 
area  technical  schools  and  technical  institutes. 

.2.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Ugislature,  in  1963,  passed  Act  484  which  is 
known  as  the  "Community  College  Act  of  1963." 

3,  The  United  States  Congress  passed  the  "Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963," 
Act  88-210,  This  Act  In  Section  10  states:  "Any  amounts  allotted  under 
such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational 
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education  In  any  occupation  involving  knowledge  <and  skills  lb  agricultural 
subjectti  whether  or  not  such  occupation  involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of 
the  farm  home,  and  such  education  may  be  provided  without  directed  or 
supervised  practice  on  a farm." 


PBOCEDURE 


Agricultural  occupations  may  be  defined  as  those  in  which  workers  need  com- 
petencies in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  animal  science, 
agricultural  business  management  and  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechanization. 
Information  about  these  occupations  was  secured  by  use  of  a survey  form  through 
personal  interviews  with  qualified  persons  in  businesses  and  services  that  have 
employees  who  need  agricultural  competencies. 

Seventeen  selected  Pennsylvania  counties  comprised  the  1964  phase  of  the 
study.  They  are: 


Adams 

Snyder 

Franklin 

Uidon 

Cumberland 

Butler 

Blair 

Lawrence 

Bedford 

Mercer 

Fulton 

Venango 

Indiana 

Crawford 

Somerset 

Erie 

Westmoreland 

A list  of  all  businesses  in  these  counties  was  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Ea^loyment  Security.  A committee  made  up  of 
representatives  from  teachers  of  agriculture  of  the  county,  agricultural  extension. 
County  School  Office,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  County  Commissioners,  agricultural 
business,  non-agricultural  business,  school  administrators,  guidance  counselors, 
local  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  was  appointed  by  the  area  supervisor. 

This  committee  selected  those  businesses  that  were  thought  to  have  eaqtloyees  who 
need  agricultural  compefeeneies  and  added  other  businesses  and  services  not 
included  in  the  B.B.S,  list.  One  part  of  the  data  was  obtained  by  having  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  area  supervisors  Interview  a random  sample  of  the  businesses 
which  were  categorized  into  eight  occupational  families.  The  per  cent  of  busi» 
nesses  interviewed  varied  due  to  number  of  teachers  in  a given  county  and  the 
number  of  businesses  within  a category. 

.The  occ:q>ational  families;  and  the  per  cent  sanqtle  follows: 


Occunational  Family 

Per  Cent  of  Businesses  Interviewed 
13  Counties  4 Counties 

Farm  ilachinery  Sales  and  Service 

50 

25 

Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

25 

25 

Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries 

25 

25 

Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Cons. 

50 

25 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

25 

25 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

100 

100 

Farm  Service 

50 

25 

Agricultural  Service 

50 

25 
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A second  part  of  the  data  was  obtalnad  by  Interviewing  persons  at  the  state 
level  who  provided  infomatlon  for  particular  businesses  or  services  for  the  state 
as  a whole.  Data  for  these  businesses  sad  services,  estlnated  for  the  17  counties, 
are  presented  as  a separate  part  of  the  report.  The  estimate  was  determined  by 
the  proportion  that  the  rural  population  of  the  17  counties  Is  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  the  states  Businesses  and  services  Included  In  this  part  of  the 
report  ate: 

State  Governotent 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Game  Comoilsslon  * 

Fish  Comoilsslon 
Department  of  Justice 
. Department  of  tabor  and  Industry 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Waters 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Department  of  Military  Affairs 
Department  of  Highways 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 
-- — 1)epartment  of  Public  Welfare 
Department  of  Health 
State  Police  Commission 
Historical  and  Ihtseum  Comnlsslon 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Private  Practicing  Veterinarians 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Supervisory  Staff 

College  of  Agriculture,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association 

Dairy  Laboratory  Directors 

Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 

Farm  Machinery  Personnel  (working  Independently  of  retail  sales  and  services) 
Chemical  Company  Personnel  (working  Independently  of  retail  businesses) 


PRESEMTATION  OF  DATA 


Data  obtained  from  Interviews  by  teachers  are  presented  In  Tables  1 to  5. 
An  analysis  of  these  data  will  be  made  during  1965.  There  are  several  explan* 
atlons  and  observations,  however,  that  should  be  made  now. 

Table  1 Is  a summary  of  all  businesses  and  Is  presented  to  show  the  com* 
paclaona  among  the  several  classifications  of  businesses.  Current  Information 
for  "Farming"  was  obtained  from  the  1959  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture.  Persons 
to  enter  farming  during  the  next  five  years  was  determined  by  assuming  a one 
and  one*half  per  cent  replacement  per  year.  This  rather  conservative  estimate 
of  replacements  on  farms  Is  the  result  of  research  done  In  Iowa  which  considered 
both  the  age  of  present  farm  workers  and  the  decline  In  number  of  farms. 
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T.M  <*ep«tment.  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  17  counties.  Froin 

^ “««•>«*’  Of  persona  in  the  several  categories  per  departaent  per  year 

can  be  determined.  This  information  is  presented  in  tabular  form  as  follows; 


Classification  of  Worker 

Farm  Vorker 

Agrl.  Businesses  and 
Services  (Excluding 
Farming) 

Totals 


To  Be  Hired 
Next  5 Tears 
Full"  Fart" 
time  time 

To  Be  Hired 
For  One  Year 
FullJ  Fart- 
tjme  time 

Number  Needed 
Fer  H.  S.  Ag. 
Dept.  Fer  Year 
Full-  Fart- 

time  time 

1307 

1552 

261 

311 

3.0 

3.6 

3476 

2218 

695 

444 

8.1 

5.1 

4763 

3776 

956 

755 

11.1 

8.7 

^ * relatively  small  nuod>er  of  persons  at  the  Frofes- 

lob  titles  are  *°“®  managerial,  supervisory  and  technical 

•■Satl  ®te  included  under 

uata  Obtained  by  Interviews  at  State  Level." 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORTS 


Individual  County  Infonnatlon 

In  addition  to  the  sunmary  tables  for  the  17  counties,  some  Information 
for  Individual  counties  has  been  compiled,  This  Information  will  be 
distributed  only  to  the  counties  or  the  supervisory  areas  to  which  It 
applies.  The  following  Items  will  comprise  the  supplemental  report  for 
Individual  counties. 

1.  Table  1 for  each  of  the  17  counties.  The  table  for  Franklin 
County  Is  attached  as  an  example  of  a supplemental  county  report. 

2.  Table  3 for  each  of  the  17  counties.  The  table  for  Blair 
County  Is  attached  as  an  example  of  a supplemental  county 
report. 

3.  Table  4 for  each  of  the  17  counties.  The  table  for  Indiana 
County  Is  attached  as  an  example  of  a supplemental  county  report, 

4.  A list  of  businesses  and  services  that  have  employees  who 
need  agricultural  competencies*  This  list  was  compiled  after 
the  Interviews  were  conducted*  It  should  be  considered  an  aid 
for  study  and  guidance.  Students  and  teachers  should  constantly 
revise  the  list  as  a part  of  the  occupational  guidance  unit  and 
as  a student'leamlng  activity. 


Businesses  and  Services  Interviewed  at  the  State  Level 

On  page  three  of  this  report  there  Is  a partial  list  of  businesses  and 
services  that  are  being  Interviewed  at  the  state  level.  Information 
obtained  to  date  Is  presented  In  Table  1 In  the  proportion  that  the  rural 
population  of  the  17  counties  (as  It  applies  collectively  or  to  an  In* 
dividual  county)  Is  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  state. 

This  phase  of  the  study  will  be  continued.  When  It  Is  completed, 
probably  May  or  early  June,  there  will  be  a detailed  report  published. 
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FOREWORD 


The  genesis  of  this  report  was  a publication  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  which  revealed  that  Illinois  was 
one  of  the  few  states  that  had  done  no  research  on  the  use 
of  the  programmed  instruction  in  industrial  education.  This 
prompted  the  preparation  of  a proposal  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  subse- 
quently supported  by  that  department  and  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Department  of  Vocational  Technical  Education. 

The  major  portion  of  the  conduct  of  the  experiment, 
the  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and  the  writing  up  of 
this  report  has  been  the  responsibility  of  Barbara  Rosen- 

quist  and  Hark  Hiller  who  are  credited  as  the  authors  of 
this  report. 

It  IS  the  hope  of  the  persons  involved  that  this 
experiment  will  generate  interest  in  classroom  experimen- 
tation and  that  this  experiment  will  be  the  first  of  a 
series  involving  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Vocational  Technical  Education  Department  of  the  University 
and  the  faculty  thereof.  The  students,  faculty,  and 
Illinois  public  education  will  undoubtedly  profit  to  some 
extent  from  this  experiment  and  the  report  and  additional 
experimentation  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow. 


William  John  Schill 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Technical 
Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


Industry  is  not  the  only  group  to  feel  the  quickening 
pz*essures  of  automation.  The  requirements  necessary  to 
gain  entry  into  the  occupational  setting  have  been  rising. 
Incorporated  into  the  knowledge,  necessary  to  fulfill  a job 
function  is  an  increasing  reliance  upon  the  interdisciplin- 
ary knowledge  upon  which  the  industry  is  predicated. 

However,  even  with  the  postponed  entry  into  the  labor  field, 
there  is  insufficient  time  for  the  worker  to  master  both  the 
abstract  scientific  concepts  which  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  processes,  and  the  techniques  and  practical 
application  of  those  concepts  in  the  production  setting 
(Schill,  1964,  p.  3). 

The  pressure  of  this  development  must  be  borne  in  part 
by  the  people  who  have  elected  themselves  responsible  for 
preparing  the  worker  for  his  future  job  function--the  edu- 
cators. It  is  up  to  them  to  realize  a way  of  equipping  the 
student  with  the  knowledges  he  must  have,  and  to  do  so  in 
the  time  allotted  him. 

This  implies  that  more  effective  teaching  methods  must 
be  inaugurated;  that  the  instructor  must  be  sensitive  enough 
to  the  times  to  realize  this.  To  date,  industrial  education 
programs  have  been  alien  toward  accepting  these  viewpoints. 
Bateson  and  Stem  (1963)  have  examined  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional objectives  with  an  attempt  to  identify  and  clarify 
those  objectives  which  are  proper  and  dominant  for  industrial 
education.  They  have  outlined  their  beliefs  for  the  basic 
causes  of  proliferation  in  previous  industrial  education 
objectives  with  suggestions  toward  ultimate  inprovement. 

This  is  but  one  example  which  demonstrates  the  need  for 
action.  To  realize  an  effective  solution  to  the  problem. 
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(industrial  education)  teachers,  supervi- 
sors and  teacher  educators  mst  critically 
analyze  their  past  perfomance  with  the 
un  of  providing  better  instruction  and 
inaugi'rating  pilot  programs  that  can  test 
new  ideas.  (HEW,  1962,  p.  64) 

Related  Research 

Instruction  is  the  process  by  which  a teacher  presents 
subject  matter  to  a learner  so  that  he  responds  to  it  in  a 
way  that  enables  the  teacher  to  determine  the  next  item  of 
information  to  be  presenteds 

The  planning  of  instruction  will  continue  to  be  the 
province  of  the  teacher;  however,  recent  research  has  attemp- 
ted to  show  how  the  implementation  of  this  instruction  can 
be  aMomplished  automatically,  through  the  use  of  teaching 
machines s 

To  this  end,  researchers  have  been  concerned  with  deter- 
mining what  specific  functions  are  to  be  optimized  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this.  They  have 
employed  means  to  manipulate  the  stimulus  to  which  each  cri- 
terion response  is  attached.  Furthermore,  they  have  varied 
methods  for  eliciting  the  desired  performance,  pimdidated  on 
different  reinforcement  techniques. 

One  result  that  is'apparent  from  a survey  of  the  research 
is  the  effectiveness  of  machines  for  teaching  a variety  of 
different  subjects  or  materials;  a second  is  its  effectiveness 
for  a variety  of  different  learners  (Stolurow,  1961,  p.  103). 
However,  the  question,  "How  well  do  students  learn  from 
programs  as  compared  to  how  well  they  learn  from  conventional 
methods  of  instruction?"  cannot  be  answered  so  confidently. 

On  one  hand  is  the  situation  which  can  be  e:q>licitly  con- 
trolled, on  the  other  is  the  situation  that  is  unique  to  the 
type  of  teacher  and  course • 
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One  of  the  more  comprehensive  investigations  of 
programmed  instruction  has  been  Conducted  by  Geer  (1962) 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Bell  Laboratories.  This  study 
compared  the  performances  of  three  groups:  conventional 

instruction,  and  programmed  instruction  with  and  without 
laboratory  experiences,  also  programmed,  covering  the 
subject  matter  of  basic  electricity.  Pre-tests  with  Form 
2B  of  the  Otis  Employment  Test  (Electrical)  and  a test  con- 
structed by  the  investigator,  with  content  drawn  from  con- 
cepts in  the  verbal  program,  showed  all  groups  to  be  drawn 
from  the  same  population. 

The  group  receiving  programmed  theory  and  laboratory 
exercises  gained  significantly  more  electrical  knowledge 
than  either  of  the  other  group  conditions  as  indicated  by 
a post-test  constructed  by  an  external  group,  the  Communica- 
tions Social  Science  Research  Department  of  Bell  Laboratories. 

Thirty  six  similar  reports,  comparing  programs  with  con- 
ventional classroom  instruction,  were  tabulated  in  an  annota- 
ted bibliography  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Of  these  thirty-six  comparisons, 
eighteen  showed  no  significant  difference  when  the  groups 
were  measured  on  the  same  criterion  test.  But  seventeen 
showed  a significant  superiority  for  the  students  who  worked 
with  the  program,  and  only  one  showed  a final  superiority 
for  the  classroom  students. 

By  and  large,  the  experiments  to  date  have  been  conduc- 
ted over  short  periods  of  time  with  a smaU  number  of  students. 
These  have  been  basicaUy  exploratory  in  nature.  There  are 
some  results,  however,  that  indicate  the  desirability  of  com- 
paring student  achievement  in  the  traditional  teaching  pattern 
over  the  same  length  of  time.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
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research  reported  herein  will  further  the  investigation  in 
that  previous  research  indicates  that  the  materials  to  be 
preseatad  and  the  node  of  presentation  are  equivalent  to, 
if  not  better  than,  other  existing  prograns  and  modes. 
Moreover,  the  research  in  this  area  has  characteristically 
dealt  with  factual  assimilation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
emotional  aspects  of  this  new  approach.  Some  studies  which 
did  ccnsider  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  learner  (Collins, 
1962)  limited  themselves  to  very  unstructured  interviews 
with  no  atteng>ts  at  quantification. 

This  study  also  represents  an  effort  to  detect,  assess, 
and  quantify  changes  in  attitude  toward  programmed  instruc- 
tion as  it  is  presented  by  the  teaching  machine  over  an 
extended  period. 

Ti»e  Problem 

Industrial  education  concerns  itself  with  the  theoret- 
ical information  and  the  manual  skills  needed  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  the  occupations  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ship of  these  skills  and  knowledges  to  the  culture.  The 
project  method  that  is  so  widely  used  in  industrial  educa- 
tion is  expensive  in  time  and  energy,  and  in  addition,  it 
can  well  become  the  vehicle  for  occupying  student  time  while 
negating  the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  applied 
theory  and  industrial  skills  which  should  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  educational  setting.  If  today's  industrial  az*ts 
teachers  are  meek,  mild,  and  mediocre,  it  may  well  be  because 
they  have  insufficient  preparation  in  the  theory  applicable 
to  their  subject  matter  area. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
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currently  offers  a course  in  general  electricity  which  is 
concerned  with  an  introduction  to  basic  theozy  and  indus- 
trial practice.  This  is  not  an  atypical  course.  If  the 
teacher  training  institutions  are  going  to  produce  teachers 
capable  of  imparting  the  fundamental  abstract  theories  of 
elecjtronics  to  high  school  students,  and  at  the  same  time, 
acquaint  them  with  the  basic  skills  necessaxy  to  perform  in 
industry,  there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
presentation  of  materials. 

Automated  programmed  instruction  provides  a possible 
source  of  individual  student  tutoring.  The  availability  of 
programs  written  by  experts  in  the  field  may  serve  to 
expand  upon  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  that  field.  Subject 
matter  presentation  by  programmed  devices  could  also  serve 
to  fill  the  gap  when  qualified  teachers  are  not  available. 

"lie  generalist  in  industrial  arts  may  be  able  to  improve  his 
teaching  by  relying,  in  part,  on  programmed  materials  which 
cover  theory  he  is  not  prepared  to  teach. 

The  study  reported  herein,  because  it  is  a long-term 
intensive  study  of  a small  group,  can  properly  assess  stu- 
dent growth  and  the  change  of  attitude  toward  programmed 
materials  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  them. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to: 

1.  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  using  an  existing  automated 
instructional  device,  which  has  been  programmed  to 
permit  individual  study  of  the  abstract  theories  of 
electricity  and  current  applications  in  industry, 
in  teacher  training; 


2.  evaluate  the  effect  of  practice  in  i«»plicatioQ  upon 
student  achieveaent  in  related  theoxy; 

3.  evaluate  initial  learner  attitude  toward  prograonned 
instruction  and  subsequent  attitude  shift  as  a 
result  of  continued  exposure  to  this  instructional 
technique}  and 

4.  acquaint  prospective  industrial  education  teachers 
with  newer  educational  media. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Subjects 

The  students  enrolled  in  VoTec  285,  General  Electricity, 
and  Aviation  181,  Introduction  to  Electronic  Theory  and  Prac* 
tice,  comprised  the  population  of  the  study.  The  enrollment 
of  these  classes  was  fifteen  students.  While  prior  studies 
have  used  considerably  larger  N's  in  investigating  the  effects 
of  programmed  instruction  on  student  achievement,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  these  prior  studies  were  also  conducted  over 
a relatively  short  time  and  the  exposure  to  programmed  instr- 
uction per  student  was  measured  in  minutes  or  hours  rather 
than  months. 

The  students  in  VoTec  285  were  assigned  to  one  of  two 
groups:  five  full-time  in  the  lecture-laboratory  setting 

and  four  full-time  in  the  programmed  instruction  setting. 

The  assignment  was  on  the  basis  of  pre-test  achievement 
scores  in  electrical  theory.  The  students  were  paired  aa 
pre-test  scores  and  then  randomized  into  two  groups.  Using 
Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance,*  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 
groups  at  the  5%  level,  7 df. 

The  students  enrolled  |n  Aviation  181  con^rised  the 
control  group;  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  experiment. 

*The  Kruskal-Wallis  CH)  one-way' analysis  of  variance  does 
not  require  normal  distribution,  but  it  does  require  that 
the  data  being  analyzed  be  continuous. 

The  reason  for  using  this  statistic  is  to  determine 
if  the  differences  that  exist  among  the  test  scores  in  this 
study  could  have  occurred  by  chance.  The  Kruskal-Wallis  (H) 
statistic  compares  the  placement  of  the  sub-groups  within. 
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All  three  groups  were  assuned  to  be  random  samples  from 
a common  population,  again,  H not  significant  at  the  5% 
level. 

The  Equipment 

The  Autotutor  Mark  II  is  a partially  adaptive  machine 
built  by  Western  Design;  it  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1, 


Fig.  1 The  Autotutor  Mark  II 
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Basically  the  Autotutor  is  an  automatic,  random»access, 

35  mm  recording  projector  displaying  one  frame  at  a time. 

The  student  finds  the  first  unit  of  subject-matter  infor- 
mation on  image  1 of  the  film,  along  with  a multiple-choice 
question  based  on  that  unit  of  information.  He  then  selects 
an  answer  to  the  multiple-choice  question,  enters  into  a 
keyboard  the  frame  number  (address)  acconpanying  the  answer 
he  selects  (a  frame  number  is  always  located  beside  each 
alternative  answer)  and  presses  the  button  of  his  choice. 

The  device  then  automatically  locates  and  projects  the  image 
found  at  the  address  selected  by  the  student.  If  the  correct 
answer  to  the  multiple-choice  question  was  chosen,  the  image 
selector  will  not  only  contain  knowledge  of  results,  e.g., 
”you  are  right,"  but  also  will  contain  the  next  unit  of 
information,  and  the  next  question.  If  an  incorrect  alter- 
native is  chosen,  the  corresponding  image  will  tell  the 
learner  of  his  error,  provide  information  designed  to  correct 
the  particular  error,  and  direct  him  to  retuzm  to  the  image 
at  idiich  he  made  his  mistake  and  try  again  (Stolurow,  1961, 
p.  31). 

Appendix  A contains  three  frames  which  typify  those 
found  in  the  Autotutor  program  on  Electronic  Theory.  These 
show  the  statement  of  a problem,  an  incorrect  solution 
response,  and  a correct  solution  response,  respectively. 

A recorder  was  connected  to  the  machine  to  print  the 
number  of  frames  visited  by  the  student.  These  data  were 
utilized  for  computation  of  error  rate. 

Develogment_OTd_Conduct_^f_Instructi^ 

The  author  of  the  proposal  that  resulted  in  support  for 
this  study  was  engaged  for  a year  and  a half  in  the  editing 
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of  th«  aaterial  on  electricity  and  electronics  for  Educa- 
tional Science,  Incorporated,  Division  of  U.S.  Industries. 

In  his  opinion  the  material  is  sufficiently  detailed  and 
adequately  programmed  for  use  in  this  study. 

The  programmed  instraction  device  was  housed  at  a sep- 
arate location  from  the  rest  of  the  facilities  for  students 
in  electricity.  A log  was  kept  of  student  time  which  also 
served  as  a check  on  error  rate  and  number  of  frames  covered 
during  each  session.  To  minimize  student  involvement  with 
the  device,  and  to  maximize  efficient  utilization  of  the 
programmed  material,  the  machine  was  always  in  operating 
order  with  the  proper  film  installed  and  on  the  right  frame 
for  the  student  who  was  next  to  view  the  instructional  mat- 
erial. Students  viewed  the  programmed  material  by  appoint- 
ment, permitting  the  participation  of  four  students  with 
only  one  programmed  device. 

The  lecture-lab  instruction  included  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  was  included  in  the  programmed  device,  although 
it  was  not  necessarily  presented  in  the  same  order.  The 
lecture  followed  Electronics  for  Scientists  by  H.  F.  Halm- 
stadt  and  C.  6.  Enke  (W.A.  Benjamin  Co.,  1962).  The  text 
was  elaborated  upon  as  needed  to  clarify  craicepts  for  the 
student.  The  laboratory  sections  consisted  of  bi*eadboarding, 
circuit  analysis,  and  measurement  exercises  designed  to 
reinforce  the  lectures  and  readings. 

The  students  enrolled  in  this  course  attended  class 
for  one  semester.  During  the  first  week,  the  pre-test  was 
administez^d,  the  data  was  analyzed  to  determine  the  class 
grouping,  and  orientation  to  the  programmed  device  took 
place.  Additional  sessions  were  used  for  criterion  tests 
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and  the  final  examination  (post- test).  Considering  these 
intervening  variables  and  the  fact  that  an  instructional 
hour  is  fifty  minutes,  the  total  time  available  to  the 
students  in  the  formal  instruction  setting  was  about  sixty- 
five  hours  for  each  group. 

Instruments 

The  data  collected  during  this  study  was  ccmprised  of 
the  information  found  in  Table  1.  The  test  measures  employed 
are  described  below  for  further  clarification  of  the  content 
and  the  method  employed. 

1.  Pre-  and  post-achievement  tests— The  achievement 
test  was  first  administered  to  students  in  January,  1963. 

The  split  half  reliability  of  this  form  was  ,873  (each 
concept  tested  was  represented  by  two  versions  of  the  same 
item).  From  this,  an  item  analysis  was  completed  which 
identified  the  151  items  to  be  retained  for  use  in  the 
experiment. 

2.  Semester  quizzes— Two  objective  tests  were  given 
during  the  course  of  the  semester.  They  consisted  of 
twenty-five  multiple  choice  questions  designed  to  measure 
specific  aspects  of  electrical  theory  that  had  been  covered 
up  to  that  time. 

3.  Laboratory  practical  test— This  test  was  prepared 
to  assess  student  capability  on  the  use  of  basic  test  and 
measuring  equipment.  It  involved  the  use  of  the  volt-ohimneter 
and  osciUosc<q>e  in  a variety  of  applications.  Grading  was 
done  through  a subjective  assessment  by  the  instructor  with 
each  item  being  scored  "zero"  for  poor,  "one"  for  fair,  and 
"two"  for  good. 
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4.  Extension  test— This  test  was  of  the  sane  form  as 
previous  written  exanin|ltions{  however , it  covered  circuit 
analysis  and  electronic  theozy  of  a more  advanced  nature. 

The  purpose  of  this  test  was  assessment  of  upper  limits  of 
understanding  in  this  area. 

5.  Attitude  evaluation— At  the  beginning  of  the  study 
it  was  determined  by  means  of  a brief  questionnaire  that, 
although  many  of  the  students  were  someidiat  familiar  with 
programmed  instruction,  none  had  any  prior  direct  contact 
with  this  type  of  teaching.  (See  Appendix  B for  a sample 
questionnaire.)* 

After  considerable  investigation  of  the  types  of  tools 
being  employed  for  attitude  assessment,  the  decision  was 
made  to  construct  a device  containing  25  statements  about 
programmed  instruction  and  ask  the  students  to  react  to  each 
statement  on  a graphic  rating  scale.  (See  Appendix  C).  The 
responses  range  in  five  steps  from  "Strongly  Agree"  to 
"Strongly  Disagree"  with  the  number  three  or  center  choice 
indicating  "No  Opinion."  This  type  of  rating  scale  is  a 
variation  of  the  Semantic  Differential  which  has  been  devel- 
oped and  used  very  effectively  by  Osgood  to  measure  "the 
meaning,  in  a given  sense,  to  any  individual  of  literally 
any  concept  within  his  ken"  (Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum, 
1957,  p.  91). 


*Examples  of  the  questions  from  each  of  these  tests 
appear  in  Appendix  D. 


TABLE  1 

Mean  Values  of  Variables  Investigated 


Age 

Total  Sem.  Hrs.  Completed 
Total  Hours  Related  Study 
Hath 
Physics 

Electricity-Electronics 

Attitude 

Pre 

Post 

Criterion  Tests 
Pre-test  (%) 

1st  Quiz  (%) 

2nd  Quiz  (%} 

Post-test  (%) 

Practical  Test  (%} 
Extension  Test  (%} 

Total  Time  (Horn's) 

Total  Frames  Viewed 
Raw  Error 
Error  Rate 
Raw  Growth 
Possible  Gain 


Lect- 

Lab 

M=5 

Prog. 

Instr. 

M=4 

Inst, 
of  Avia 
N=6 

23.60 

20.25 

20.11 

55.40 

64.00 

9.33 

12.20 

9.25 

10.00 

8.20 

7.00 

7.17 

2.60 

2.00 

1.33 

1.40 

.25 

1.50 

-2.60 

+9.00 

-11.50 

+1.40 

-3.00 

-13.17 

41 

54 

50 

86 

66 

86 

68 

88 

83 

82* 

82 

52 

51 

48 

64.19 

3382 

U75 

54.50% 

34. 

29.25 

31.80* 

69.60 

64.25 

64.2* 

* N = 5 for  these  values 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Measures  of  achievement  were  predicated  upon  a pre>test, 
two  criterion  tests  administered  at  intervals  during  the 
seraester»  a practical  performance  test,  and  an  extension  test 
which  went  beyond  the  material  covered  in  the  course.  The 
total  frames,  total  time,  and  error  rate  on  the  Autotutor 
were  computed  for  the  students  using  the  programmed  material. 

The  control  group  at  the  Institute  of  Aviation  was  only 
administered  the  pre-  and  post-test;  therefore,  the  N for 
assessing  the  relationships  between  the  various  test  consis- 
ted of  the  nine  students  enrolled  in  the  lecture-lab  and 
programmed  instruction  groups. 

Table  2 presents  the  15  inter-correlations  among  the 
various  tests.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  be  highly 
inter-correlated  because  they  measure  essentially  selected 
aspects  of  the  same  body  of  knowledge.  However,  not  evident 
from  the  table  is  the  fact  that  type  of  instruction  had  no 
effect  on  these  relationships. 

Kruskal-Nallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed 
to  determine  if  the  achievement  of  the  students,  on  the  cri- 
terion test,  was  comparable  among  modes  of  instruction.  There 
was  no  significant  difference,  using  H at  the  .05  level. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  a measure  of  gain,  rather  than 
raw  score  achievement,  might  be  a more  meaningful  measure  to 
use.  This  would  consider  the  fact  that  the  students  were  not 
starting  at  the  same  initial  point  in  their  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter  (as  witnessed  by  the  pre-test  scores). 
Achievement  might  be  better  described  by  looking  at  how  much 
the  students  elevated  their  knowledge  from  differential 
starting  points. 


O 
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TABLE  2 

The  Relationship  Between  The  Testing  Procedures  Enployed 


1. 

Pre 

X 

2. 

1st  Quiz** 

.31 

X 

3. 

2nd  Quiz** 

.55 

.77* 

X 

4. 

Post 

.43 

.81* 

.71* 

X 

5. 

Practical** 

.49 

.79* 

.93* 

.59 

X 

6. 

Extension** 

.63 

.59 

.73* 

.61 

.76* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

*An  asterisk  denotes  significance  at  the  .05  level,  df 
varying  on  N, 

**These  tests  are  based  on  an  N of  9,  being  that  they  were 
not  administered  to  the  control  group. 

Measurement  of  Gain 

Measurement  of  gain  was  done  in  two  ways.  One  was  to 
assess  the  raw  score  gain  from  the  pre-  to  the  post~test. 
Another  method  was  to  assess  the  amount  an  individual  gained 
compared  to  the  amount  he  possibly  could  have  gained.  This 
was  accomplished  by  taking  the  raw  gain  (post»test  score 
minus  pre-test  score)  divided  by  possible  gain  (possible 
score  minus  pre-test  score)  to  give  a percentage  score. 

These  two  methods  were  then  correlated,  r equaling  .52, 
which  is  significant  for  an  N of  14  at  the  five  percent 
level.  The  (^inicn  of  the  researchers  was  that  the  percent 
of  possible  gain  was  a more  descriptive  measure.  Since  it 
was  highly  correlated  with  raw  gain,  it  was  the  computation 
which  was  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  analysis. 

Kruskal-Hallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to 
assess  the  gain  in  the  above  measure  because  of  the  small  N 
in  each  group  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  researchers  to 
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assume  a normal  distribution.  The  calculation  resulted  in 
an  H of  .2,  which  indicated  no  significant  difference  among 
the  three  groups  in  achievement  as  measured  by  growitti.  This 
is  portrayed  graphically  in  Figure  2, 

The  inportance  of  this  finding  rests  on  the  amount  of 
time  invested  by  the  groups  in  studying.  The  programmed 
instruction  group  did  as  well  as  the  lecture  lab  group, 

I with  no  outside  reading  or  homework.  Consequently,  they 

I spent  considerably  less  total  time  on  study  than  did  the 

I 

t 

i 

i 

} 


Fige  2 Possible  Gain  by  Group 
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other  two  groups.  Of  course • this  could  overlook  the  possi- 
bility that  the  total  time  studying  theory  would  be  about 
equal  when  it  is  realized  that  the  lecture-lab  and  control 
group  spent  approximately  2/3  of  their  time  in  lab. 

Scores  on  the  Extension  and  Practical  Test 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to  determine  if  the 
"no  significant  difference"  comparison  between  the  lecture- 
lab  and  programmed  instruction  group*  would  break  down  when: 

1.  The  groups  were  asked  to  extrapolate 
beyond  the  knowledge  gained  in  this 
course  on  an  objective  test,  mainly 
covering  theory  with  some  circuit 
analysis. 

2.  The  groups  were  asked  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  use  simple  test  and 
measurement  devices;  one  group  having 
been  actively  involved  with  this  type 
of  material t and  the  other  having  only 
read  about  it. 

The  extension  test  was  analyzed  via  Kruskal-Wallis 
one-way  analysis  of  variance  resulting  in  cui  H equal  to  .5. 
Again  we  find  that  the  assessed  method  of  instruction  did 
not  contribute  to  any  significant  difference. 

Using  the  same  analysis  of  variance  technique  to  assess 
the  scores  on  the  practical  resulted  in  an  H of  2.9.  This  is 
significant  at  the  .05  but  not  at  the  .01  level. 

*These  tests  were  not  administered  to  the  control  group 
at  the  Aviation  Institute  because  the  time  involved  impinged 
too  greatly  on  their  allotted  schedule.  Therefore,  the  H in 
this  case  is  9. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  snail  N in  this  case  is  contributing 
in  part  to  this  result.  There  is  still  sonething  not  to 
be  overlooked}  this  is  the  fact  that  the  students  In 
progranned  instruction,  having  no  intimate  relationship 
with  the  devices  — only  the  theoretical  presentation, 
were  still  able  to  demonstrate  an  acceptable  performance 
on  the  practical  test.  Table  2 also  shows  significant 
relationships  between  the  practical,  the  two  quizzes,  and 
the  extension  test.  This  further  indicates  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  theory  and  practice  in  the  lab  is  not 
being  fully  exploited  with  the  size  of  this  group  and  the 
length  of  time  involved. 

The  Influence  of  Variables  Other  Than  Tests  on  Achievement 
An  attenipt  was  also  made  to  analyze  the  effects  of; 

1.  previous  formal  educational 
experiences  related  to  elec- 
tricity; 

2.  total  semester  hours  of  uni- 
versity study;  and 

3.  age  on  the  assessment  of  gain 
in  this  course. 

To  this  end,  the  students'  exposure  to  mathematics, 
physics,  and  electricity-electronics  in  the  formal  educa- 
tion setting  was  totaled  and  the  inter-uorrelations  computed. 
Since  the  total  time  of  study  in  these^areas  correlated  sig*» 
nificantly  high  with  the  individual  courses  it  is  the  value 
which  was  used  in  the  analysis.  The  effect  of  this  variable 
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did  not  indicate  a signi  ''leant  relationship  with  any  of  the 
others.  It  was  cone.  therefore,  that  the  measures  of 
achievement  in  the  experiment  were  sufficiently  independent 
of  past  studies  in  these  three  areas  so  as  to  be  ignored. 

Age,  as  another  gross  assessment  of  experience,  was 
also  found  to  have  no  sipificant  correlation  with  any  of 
the  other  variables.  However,  total  semester  hours  was 
related;  the  effect  coming  largely  from  the  fewer  number 
of  hours  completed  by  the  group  at  the  Institute.  This 
was  highly  correlated  with  the  amount  of  physics  studied. 

The  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  the  study  of  physics 
on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  is  generally  postponed 
by  education  students  until  later  in  their  academic  careers. 
Essentially  then,  this  can  cQ.so  be  ignored  in  looking  at 
achievement  in  the  experiments.  " 

Performance  on  the  Teachinfr  Machine 

This  research  indicates  that  there  is  no  tenable  basis 
for  rejecting  the  conclusion  that  one  method  of  instruction 
IS  more  satisfactory  than  another  for  a particular  group  of 
students.  However,  there  ai?e  still  some  interesting  insights 
to  be  gained  from  tedcing  a closer  look  at  what  was  taking 
place  with  the  students  using  programmed  instruction.  FigusK 
3 shows  that  this  method  started  with  a group  of  students 
whose  differential  st£U?ting  points  were  similar  (range  of 
pre-test  scores)  and  diversified  them  with  regard  to  their 
final  achievement  (range  of  post-test).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lecture-lab  method  started  with  a group  having  a large 
range  of  scores  on  the  pre-test  and  brought  them  up  to 
similar  levels,  as  w.  nessed  by  the  small  range  on  the 
post-test. 
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pre-test  (%  correct) 

Fig.  3 The  Percentile  Range  of  Scores  by  Individuals 
tor  Pre-  and  Post-test 


This  finding  would  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  the  popular 
conception  of  programmed  instruction.  Research  has  indica- 
ted that  the  use  of  programmed  learning  would  serve  to 
decrease  the  effect  of  students*  heterogeneity  on  teaching 
practices.  Student  differences  would  show  up  at  the  beginning 
of  a course  of  instruction  and  would  be  reduced  by  the  end  of 
the  course,  each  student  proceeding  at  his  own  pace. 

^ For  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  finding  three 
additional  variables  were  computed.  These  were:  total 

time  spent  on  the  programmed  material,  total  frames,  and 
error  rate. 

Total  time  was  simply  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  each 
student  viewing  the  material. 
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I frames  was  the  number  of  frames  viewed  by  the 

j student  as  he  progressed  through  the  various  topics  covered 

I on  the  programmed  reels.  This  was  considered  pertinent. 

I inasmuch  as  there  was  a minimum  number  possible  in  order  to 

i complete  the  reels  most  efficiently. 

I from  this  information,  error  rate  was  computed;  this 

I being  the  complement  of  the  number  of  frames  viewed,  divided 

I by  the  minimum  number  possible  to  view  in  order  to  complete 

I the  program  reels.  The  calculations  were  based  on  the  four 

I larger  reels  of  programmed  material  which  were  viewed  by  the 
I students  during  the  middle  part  of  the  semester.  It  was  com- 

I puted  this  way.  rather  than  for  all  of  the  reels,  in  order  to 

I overcome  the  differential  difficulties  in  orienting  the  stu- 

I dents  to  the  programmed  instruction  device  and  to  overcome 

I the  differential  anxiety  manifest  in  the  later  stage  shortly 

’■  before  the  final  examination. 

i 

I inspection  of  the  data,  it  is  apparent  that  the  total 

j number  of  frames  is  highly  related  to  error  rate.  This  value 

I is  irrespective  of  total  time.  In  other  words,  time  is  the 

i crucial  factor.  Given  the  same  amount  of  time,  the  student 

I with  the  higher  rate  of  error  will  progress  through  the  mat- 

I erial  more  slowly;  hence,  his  performance  on  the  criterion 

measure  will  be  affected  inasmuch  as  he  covers  less  content. 
Therefore,  when  the  time  element  is  constant,  it  would  appear 
I logical  to  ej^ect  the  divergence  shown  in  Figure  3 if  the 
i student  proceeds  at  his  own  rate. 

the  lecture-lab  setting  the  student  is  held  to  a time 
schedule.  He  is.  therefore,  exposed  to  the  same  amount  of 
material  as  everyone  else  and  has  the  option  of  studying  on 
his  own  to  brush  up  on  those  points  about  which  he  is  in  doubt. 
His  contemporary  on  the  teaching  machine  cannot  proceed  to  the 
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n«xt  point  until  he  has  mastered  the  present  information. 

The  suggestion  here  is  that,  even  though  performance  on  the 
criterion  test  does  not  show  any  significant  difference,  the 
optimum  procedure  for  using  a programmed  device  would  be  to 
have  the  length  of  the  program  time  in  accord  with  the  anti* 
cipated  progress  of  the  less  proficient  student. 

Attitude  Evaluation 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  study  the  reaction  of 
each  of  the  three  groups  toward  programmed  instruction  was 
elicited.  The  attitude  survey  instrument  was  broken  down 
into  three  areas  as  follows:  (1)  presentation  of  material 

as  related  to  note  taking,  understanding,  and  retention; 

(2)  student'teacher  interacticm  and  values  derived  there&on; 

and  (3)  general  assessment  involving  gross  comparisons  of  | 

programmed  instruction  with  conventional  teaching. 

Each  t«sponse  was  weighted  according  to  idiether  the 
statement  being  responded  to  was  positively  or  negatively 
oriented.  That  is,  if  space  "2"  or  "4”  were  checked  it  was 
scored  ai,  and  if  space  "1"  or  "5"  were  checked  a score'6f'i2  j 

was  attached.  | 

The  results  of  this  study  showed  the  following  chcmges  I 

in  attitude  (see  Figure  4).  As  might  be  anticipated,  the 
lecture*laboratary  group  underwent  relatively  little  atti* 
tude  change  since  it  was  not  in  direct  contact  with  program* 
med  instruction.  This  group  began  with  a negative  attitude  \ 

score  (*13)  and  moved  20  points  in  a positive  direction  (-f?).  | 

The  control  group  at  the  Institute  of  Aviation  was  the  most  j 

stable  with  a range  of  only  10  points.  This  group  begem  with  1 

a high  negative  score  (*69)  and  moved  even  more  negatively  | 

during  the  coimse  of  study  (*79).  It  is  suspected,  however. 
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that  the  attitude  displayed  by  this  group  night  have  reflected 
a measure  of  irritation  with  the  study  itself  rather  than  a 
particular  reaction  against  programmed  instruction*  The  pro- 
grammed instruction  group  went  from  a very  high  positive  score 
(+36)  to  a negative  score  (-12)  with  a total  change  of  48 
points. 

Since  only  the  programmed  instruction  group  was  exposed 
to  the  teaching  machine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  the 
only  one  showing  any  appreciable  shift  in  attitude  during  the 
experiment.  The  initial  positive  reaction  may  well  be  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  the  Hawthorne  Effect.  That  is,  at 
the  outset  members  of  this  group  were  reacting  to  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  rather  than  to  the  reality  of  learaing  by 
this  method.  As  the  study  progressed,  the  machine  lost  some 
of  its  newness  and,  consequently,  the  attitude  of  the  group 


Fig.  4 Attitude  Shift  (Direction  6 Range) 
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began  to  grow  more  negative.  This  definite  negative  shift 
was  reflected  in  a more  critical  reaction  to  practically  all 
areas  covered  by  the  attitude  instrument  with  76%  of  the 
statements  receiving  a more  negative  reaction.  Only  12% 
moved  positively  with  the  remaining  12%  showing  no  change. 

The  most  significant  positive  change  in  attitude  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  concentration  thought  to  be 
re<iuired  by  the  teaching  machine.  Pre-test  responses  indica- 
ted that  students  strongly  agreed  that  a very  high  level  of 
concentration  is  necessary.  They  later  concluded,  apparently 
as  a result  of  increased  familiarity  with  procedure,  that 
this  is  not  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  programmed 
instruction. 

Specific  statements  reflecting  a marked  negative  shift 
in  attitude  dealt  with  blanket  endorsement  of  programmed 
instruction,  effectiveness  in  teaching  slow  leaimers,  and 
quality  of  explanation.  In  these  areas  students  were  most 
critical  of  programmed  instruction. 

This  definite  shift  in  attitude  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  an  indictment  of  the  concept  of  total  mechanization  of 
teaching.  Many  of  our  leading  educational  philosophers, 
following  Dewey  and  Kilpatrick,  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  satisfaction  in  the  course  of  learning  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  and  permanent. 

The  teaching  machine  appears  to  have  failed  to  help  the 
student  build  desirable  attitudes  toward  programmed  instruc- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  this  device  is  without  merit, 
inasmuch  as  learning  has  occurred  despite  this  shortcoming. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  fundamental,  socially- 
oriented  nature  of  the  human  organism  will  have  to  undergo 
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some  changes  before  we  arrive  at  the  oft-talked  about  school 
of  the  future  wherein  all  stimuli  are  "canned”  and  res- 
ponses are  in  the  form  of  pressure  exerted  upon  a plastic 
button. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Appendix  A contains  three  frames  which  typify  those 
found  in  the  Autotutor  program  on  Electronic  Theory.  These 
show  the  statement  of  a problem,  an  incorrect  solution 
response,  and  a correct  solution  response,  respectively. 
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772 

Good,  you  probably  had  no  difficulty  spotting  the 
incorrect  assertion  that  increasing  E decreases  the  power 
factor  of  a series  RL  circuit. 

Here  is  you  last  question; 

Question  4; 

look  closely  at  the  circuit  and  phase  dlagran  belou. 
*l>at  additional  Infcmatloh  .ust  he  supplied  before  you  can 
calculate  the  power  drawn  by  the  resistor? 


O 
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E^600v  a-c 
fs? 


oj~AAAf” 

0 


z=? 

I^=? 

V’ 


(cos  6 = 0.8) 


Z must  be  supplied. 

must  be  supplied. 

L must  be  supplied. 

L ^ f must  be  supplied. 

Nothing  additional  need  by  supplied. 


F 

E 

D 

B 

A 
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Sorry,  your  answer  is  incorrect. 

Everything  needed  to  find  is  given.  U)ok  at  the 
problem  again: 


Here  is  the  solution: 

P.F.  = cos  6 » 0.8;  and  P.F, 


Therefore, 


62. 5K. 


Since  R 


R 

Z * 

50K, 


Now,  ■ I"  * ^ 

. (600v)^ 

*^A  ■ 62. 5K 


= 5.75  watts. 


Finally,  P.F.  = y-t  so 
A 

P^  = 5.75  watts  X 0.8  = 4.6  watts 

This  solution  is  only  one  of  se  er«l  possible  using 
onxy  fhe  data  given.  With  the  proper  grasp  of  che  ideas  in 
this  section,  you  should  have  been  able  to  decide  this  for 
yourself.  A review  is  in  order;  please  press  Button  I as 
many  times  as  necessary  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  this 
section. 
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Very  good.  While  you  weren't  asked  to  find  a numerical 
solution,  you  may  be  interested  in  seeing  one.' 


EsgOOv  a-c 
f=V 


r^A/Vi 

/\  R=50K  Zs? 

1— /V/VX-J  p =? 

L=?  * 

P.F,  = cos  0, 


e=37.S<>, 
(cos  0=0.8) 


and  P.F.  = I . 


Therefore, 


Now, 


0.8. 

2 = O • 62.5K. 


Since  R = 50K, 


I - 600v 

t ' 62. 5K  = 0.0096  amp 
2 _ ,2 


Squaring  to  get  I.^;  1.^  = (0.0096  amp)^  = 0.92  x lO”** 

t t Ohm 


Using 


Ft  = i/R. 


P^  = (0.92  X 10“^  X (5  X 10  ohms) 

= 4.6  watts 


The  next  Section  combines  resistors,  capacitors  and 
inductors  into  a single  series  a-c  circuit.  It  will  give 
you  no  trouble. 


To  continue,  press  Button  A. 
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Appendix  B shows  a sample  of  the  General  Information 
Questionnaire  completed  by  all  students  participating  in  the 
study.  Each  question  has  been  answered  to  show  a composite 
of  the  responses  (Yes  or  No)  made  by  each  of  the  three  groups 
and  the  percentage  of  those  answering  in  the  manner  indicated. 


— Date 

(last)  (first) 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 
on 

PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION 

Have  you  had  any  direct  contact  with  programmed  instruc- 
tion or  ''teaching  machines"  before  this  semester? 

If  "yes",  please  explain. 

Prog.  Instr.  l^ct-Lab  Control  Group 

No  (100%)  No  (100%)  No.  (100%) 


Have  you  read  any  books  or,  articles  dealing  with  proeram- 
med  instruction? 

Yes  (100%)  Yes  (20%)  Yes  (17%) 


Have  you  hea^  or  pai*ticipated  in  discussions  of  program- 
med instruction  prior  to  this  semester? 

No  (50%)  No  (60%)  No  (83%) 


Had  you  formed  any  opinion  of  programmed  instructicm  as 
a teaching  technique  before  this  semester? 

If  "yes",  please  state  your  (pinion. 


Yes  (25%) 
Negative 


Yes  (00%) 


Yes  (17%) 
Negative 
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APPENDIX  C 

Appendix  C provides  a san^le  of  the  Attitude  Survey 
Instrument  used  in  this  study.  Shotfn  in  the  "response"  sec> 
tion  of  the  instrument  is  a tabulation  of  all  student  respon- 
ses coded  to  distinguish  between  initial  and  final  reactions. 
The  tap  section  of  each  block  indicates  responses  of  the 
(irogrammed  Instruction  group;  the  center  section  shows  those 
of  the  lecture-laboratory  group;  and  the  lower  section  contains 
those  of  the  control  gi>oup.  Plus  or  minus  notations  beside 
each  number  indicate  whether  that  statement  is  positively  av 
negatively  oriented. 
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Naae  Date 

(last)  (first) 


ATTITUDE  SURVEY 
on 

PR06RAHHED  INSTRUCTION 


( 

t 

+ = pre-test  ® 

* = post-test 

please  check  you  reaction 
:o  each  statement  in  the 
ippropriate  space) 

Strongly  Strongly 

Agree  Disagree 

.1  2 3 4 5 

fl.  Programmed  instruction  is  superior 
to  conventional  lecture-laboratory 

H * 

t+ 

** 

* 

instruction  in  all  respects. 

* 

++ 

*2,  Programmed  instruction  is  desir- 
able because  it  allows  students  to 

t+++* 

** 

»•+*** 

►+  ** 

H * 

* 

advance  at  any  desired  rate. 

t-  * 

hm 

* 

► * 

h+  ** 

++  * 

f M 

t3.  Programmed  instruction  is  desir- 
able because  it  permits  accurate 

H * 

++  * 

* 

* 

note  taking. 

+ * 

++*« 

+ * 

K 

M 

t4.  Programmed  instruction  adequately 
takes  the  place  of  lab  activities 

* 

+ * 

m * 

* 

in  the  study  of  Electronics. 

* 

* 

* 

m * 

►++ 

MM 

tS.  Programmed  instruction  is  desir- 
able because  it  presents  infer- 
mation  in  a highly  organized  form. 

** 

* 

* 

♦♦  * 

*** 

^ M 

t 

NOTE:  The  top  line  following  each  statement  contains  responses  of 
the  programmed  instruction  gro\q>;  the  next  line  contains  the 
responses  of  the  lecture«lab  group;  the  last  line  eomtains 
the  responses  of  the  Aviation  Institute* 
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APPENDIX  C 

i^pendix  C provides  a saiqile  of  the  Attitude  Survey 
Instrument  used  in  this  study • Shown  in  the  "response"  sec- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  a tabulation  of  all  student  respon- 
ses coded  to  distinguish  between  initial  and  final  reactions. 
The  top  section  of  each  block  indicates  responses  of  the 
programmed  instruction  group;  the  center  section  sbows  those 
of  the  lecture-laboratory  group;  and  the  lower  section  contains 
those  of  the  control  group.  Plus  or  minus  notaticms  beside 
each  number  indicate  whether  that  statement  is  positively  or 
negatively  oriented. 


f6.  The  fact  that  the  student  is 
unable  to  asK  questions  in  pro- 
graouned  instruction  is  of  no 
serious  consequence t 


-7*  Programmed  instruction  should  be 
supplemented  with  lectures  for 
purposes  of  clarificationt 


fS.  A student  should  experience  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a high 
level  of  concentration  for  at 
least  one  hour  of  programmed 
instruction. 

-9.  Programmed  instruction  is  of 
little  value  and  should  be 
eliminated. 


flO.  Programmed  instruction  presents 
material  in  a more  interesting 
form  than  is  usually  encountered 
in  a lecture. 


•11.  Programmed  instruction  would  be 
more  desirable  if  sessions  were 
supervised  by  an  instructor. 


-12.  Programmed  instruction  would  work 
well  for  a non-lab  course  such  as 
mathematics  but  not  for  a course 
in  which  equip,  familiarization  £ 
lab  procedure  is  important. 
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Strongly  Strongly 

Agree  Disagree 

1 2 3.  4 5 


+++ 
itM  . 

¥ * 

+++ 

*** 

++ 

**** 

t+++ 

** 

* 

* 

t 

+++* 

*** 

* 

** 

* 

++  * 

M 

+ 

± 

* 

+++* 

► ♦♦♦ 

+ * 

♦♦  * 

++  * 

** 

+ * 

* 

t * 

♦**« 

±-JL 

f * 

t+  ** 

+ * 

*■  A 

* 

++*** 

+++* 

+++* 

+♦+« 

AM 

* 

+ * 

* * 

+ 

+ *, 

* 

♦>+  ** 

++  ** 

+++ 

+ * 

+ « 

+ 

+ * 

+ * 

♦♦  * 

f+ 

ItMi 

‘ t 

ti£L 

¥* 

i * 

.t 
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♦13. 


14. 


♦15. 


-16. 


-17. 


-18. 


♦19. 


Programmed  instruction  is  a super- 
ior means  of  teaching  the  slow 
learner. 


The  most  serious  shortcoming  of 
programmed  instruction  is  the  lack 
of  opportunity  to  develop  manipu- 
lative skills. 


The  learner  is  more  at  ease  and 
relaxed  with  programmed  instruc- 
tion than  with  a lecturer. 


It  would  be  difficult  for  a stu- 
dent to  remain  attentive  to  pro- 
grammed instruction  for  a period 
of  two  hours. 


A serious  fault  of  programmed 
instruction  is  the  absence  of  a 
spririt  of  competition  that 
prevails  in  the  classroom. 


In  programmed  instruction  the 
student  is  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  a learning  experience  such  as 
that  provided  by  public  partici- 
pation in  a question-answer  sess. 

Explanations  provided  by  the 
machine  in  prog,  instr.  are  at 
least  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
the  explanation  which  could  be 
expected  from  an  instructor. 


Strongly  Strongly 

Agree  Disagree 

1 2 3 4 5 


4>  ftft 

♦ * 

ft 

fftftft 

♦♦** 

f 

♦ * 

fff 

ftftft 

ft  * 

ft 

' — T 

LJfe 

ftft 

♦♦** 

++  * 

f ftft 

tfff 

ff  * 

ftft 

♦♦♦  * 

ftft 

ft 

f 

** 

+++ 

ftftft 

4.  ftftft* 

t * 

f ft 

♦ * 

f ftft 

+ * 

f 

+ 

f 

♦♦** 

♦ * 

l| 

+ * 

fftftft 

f 

+ * 

f 

fff 

ftft 

fftftft 

f 

♦ * 

ff  * 

♦♦** 

ft* 

t 

* 

ff  * 

ft* 

f 

+ 

♦ 

f f * 

♦♦** 

ft* 

ffff 

ft 

4^ftftft 

4 ft* 

ff 

[.fftftft^ 

ft 

♦♦** 

♦♦♦ 

*** 

f * 

♦ * 

f * 

♦♦** 

♦ * 

I 


-20. 


+21. 


♦22. 


♦23. 


♦24. 


♦25. 
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Strongly 

Agree 


Strongly 

Disagree 

4 5 


Progranmed  instinct  ion  x*equires  a 
much  higher  level  of  attention  and 
concentration  than  that  usually 
required  in  a lecture. 

Programmed  instruction  reduces 
anxiety  because  there  is  no  great 
sense  of  failure  or  scorn  from 
others  in  the  class  when  a ques- 
tion is  answered  incorrectly. 

Programmed  instruction  is  superior 
because  here  understanding  is 
assured  rather  than  assumed  for 
any  point  or  concept  under  con- 
sideration. 

More  material  can  be  learned  and 
understood  in  an  hour  of  program- 
med instruction  than  in  an  hour 
of  lecture  or  laboratory  exper- 
ience. 

Material  learned  by  the  programmed 
instruction  method  is  more  readily 
retained  and  recalled  when  needed 
from  day-to-day  and  week-to-week 
than  the  mat.  learned  in  lec. 

Small  details  are  more  likely  to 
be  ignored  by  an  instructor  but 
covered  by  the  programmed  instr. 


♦♦♦♦ 
*4 


♦♦  * 


♦ * 


♦ * 


♦♦  * 


♦ * 


♦♦♦♦ 

Me 


♦♦♦♦ 

Me 


eee 


♦ ee 


MM 


**  e 


+ * 


ee 


+ * 


K *e 


^^eM 


+ * 


** 


+++ 


+ * 


** 


+++ 

**** 


f ** 


++++ 

M* 
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APPENDIX  D 

Appendix  D shows  a sequential  outline  of  the  topics 
covered  by  the  Programmed  Instruction  Group* 


TOPIC  0 
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Reel  I 

Direct  Current 

TOPIC  I Reel  I 

Alternating  Current 
Magnetism 
Electro  Magnetism 
Electro  Magnetic  Induction 

Reel  II 

Alternating  Current  £ Generators 

Inductors 

Capacitors 

Transformers 

TOPIC  II  Reel  I 

Reactive  Circuits 
Vectors,  Elementary  Trig. 

Square  Roots 
Series  RC  Circuits 
Series  RL  Circuits 
Series  RCL  Circuits 
Series  Resonance 

Reel  II 

Parallel  RC  Circuits 
Parallel  RL  Circuits 
Parallel  RCL  Circuits 
Parallel  Resonance 
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TOPIC  III  teel  I 

Rectifiers « Amplifiers,  and 
Basic  Circuits 

Classification  of  Vacuum  Tubes 
Introduction  to  Vacuum  Tubes  - Diodes 
Semiconductor  Diodes 
Power  Supplies 

Regulation  of  Power  Supplies 
Reel  II 

Triodes,  Part  I 
Triodes,  Part  II 
Tetrodes 

Introduction  to  Transistors 

GAS  Tubes 

Soldering 

TOPIC  IV  1^  I 

Test  Instruments,  special  purpose 
Tubes,  and  Transistor  Circuits 
The  Cathode  Ray  Tube 
Operation  of  the  Test  Oscilloscope 
Basic  Measuring  Instruments 
Special  Purpose  Tubes 
Transistors 

Transistor  Characteristic  Curves 
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APPENDIX  E 


Appendix  E shows  sample  questions  from  each  of  the 
criterion  tests.  The  questions  selected  are  representative 
of  the  theoretical  concepts  which  the  students  are  expected 
to  have  mastered  at  designated  times  daring  the  semester. 


ERIC 
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FIRST  QUIZ 


1.  Capacitance  is  that  electric  property  which  opposes  any 
change  in  the 

a.  applied  voltage. 

b.  current  flow. 

c.  inductance  of  the  circuit. 

d.  circuit  resistance. 

2.  Inductive  effects  are  not  noted  when  a field  is 

a.  e:q>anding. 

b.  contracting. 

c.  collapsing. 

d.  stationary. 

3.  A current  of  5 amp.  is  flowing  through  a 50-ohm  resis- 
tance. The  power  dissipation  is 

a.  1,250  watts. 

b.  250  watts. 

c.  125  watts. 

d.  25  watts. 

4.  One  20-uf  capacitor  and  one  50-uf  capacitor  are  connected 
in  series.  The  total  capacitance  will  be 

a.  9.2  uf 

b.  14.2  uf 

c.  30  uf 

d.  70  uf 


SECOND  QUIZ 

1,  A transformer  is  connected  across  a 100-volt  AC  source, 
and  the  100-tum  primary  winding  is  drawing  1.00  amp. 

At  100  percent  efficiency,  what  is  the  voltage  across 
the  secondary  winding,  which  has  5,000  turns  of  wire? 

a.  5,000  volts 

b.  500  volts 

c.  5,000,000  volts 

d.  50  volts 
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2.  When  resistance  alone  is  the  governing  factor  in  the 
flow  of  a current,  the  circuit  is  said  to  he 

a.  a resonant  circuit. 

b.  an  inductive  circuit. 

c.  a capacitive  circuit. 

d.  a cc^ined  inductive  and  resistive  circuit. 

3.  When  an  alternating  current  is  applied  to  the  rectifier 
tube  in  a half-wave  rectifier  circuit,  a direct  current 
appears  in  the  output  side  of  the  half-wave  rectifier 
circuit  only  when  the 

a.  anode  is  negatively  charged  by  the  negative  part  of 
the  AC  cycle. 

b.  anode  is  positively  charged  by  the  positive  side  of 
the  AC  cycle. 

c.  cathode  is  indirectly  heated. 

d.  cathode  is  directly  heated. 

4.  The  range  of  the  voltmeter  may  be  extended  by  a 

a.  multiplier  resistor. 

b.  load  resistor. 

c.  shunt  resistor. 

d.  parallel  resistor. 


PRE-  AND  POST-TEST 

1.  When  the  core  of  an  electromagnet  is  removed,  it  retains 
some  of  its  magnetic  properties.  This  is  due  to  the 

a.  internal  resistance. 

b.  residual  magnetism. 

c.  magnetic  reluctance. 

d.  dielectric  field. 

2.  Four  voltmeters  rated,  z«spectively,  at  100,  1,000,  2,000 
and  100,000  ohms  per  volt  see  avail^le.  For  highest 
sensitivity,  it  is  best  to  use  the  voltmeter  rated  at 

a.  100,000  ohms  per  volt. 

b.  2,000  ohms  per  volt. 

c.  1,000  ohms  per  volt. 

d.  100  ohms  per  volt. 


A lamp  connected  in  series  with  a capacitor  and  an  AC 

voltage  source  will  light  up.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 

that 

a.  the  dielectric  is  shorted  out  automatically  when 
alternating  current  is  applied. 

b.  the  peak  AC  voltage,  being  higher  than  a DC  voltage, 
can  temporarily  break  down  the  dielectric. 

c.  the  lamp  is  also  acting  as  a capacitor  when  connected 
in  series  with  an  actual  capacitor. 

d.  the  capacitor  is  automatically  being  charged  and 
discharged,  resulting  in  a flow  of  current  through 
the  lamp. 

Permeability  is  the  opposite  of 

a.  magnetic  reluctance. 

b.  magnetic  attraction. 

c.  ohmic  resistance. 

d.  magnetomotive  force. 


EXTENSION  TEST 


Which  of  the  following  is  NOT  considered  a triode  parameter? 

a.  ac  plate  resistance. 

b.  mutual  ccxiductance. 

c.  filament  voltage. 

d.  aoplification  factor. 

For  proper  operation  a junction  transistor  must  be  biased: 

a.  emitter  reverse  and  collector  forward. 

b.  emitter  forward  and  basa  reverse. 

c.  emitter  forward  and  collector  reverse. 

d.  emitter  reverse  and  base  forward. 

The  use  of  a by  pass  capacitor  in  the  screen  grid  circuit 
of  a tetrode  tube  will  maintain: 

a.  a constant  plate  potential. 

b.  a constant  screen  grid  current. 

c.  the  screen  grid  at  a constant  potential. 

d.  the  control  grid  at  a constant  potential. 


— nil  w.m 


mm 
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4.  The  beam  forming  plates  of  a beam  power  tube: 

a.  completely  enclose  the  cathode  and  control  grid. 

b.  focuses  the  beam  of  light  onto  the  photo  electric 
plate. 

c.  "channels"  the  flow  of  electrcms  from  the  cathode 
to  the  plate. 

d.  none  of  the  above. 


1 


1 
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Name 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  PRACTICAL  TEST  ITEHS 


RATING 

Poor  Fair  Good 


Voltage 


1,  Accurate  meter  s»ro  set 

2,  Proper  setting  of  Function  Switch. 

3,  Proper  setting  of  Range  Switch 

4,  Accurate  reading  of  DC  voltage 

5,  Accurate  reading  of  AC  voltage 


Current 


6.  Accurate  meter  zero  set 

7,  Proper  connection  into  circuit 

8.  Proper  setting  of  E\inction  Switch. 

9,  Proper  setting  of  Range  Switch 

10 • Accuracy  of  current  reading. 


Resistance 

11,  Proper  adjustment  of  Zero  Set  6 Ohms  Adj.. 

12,  Accurate  reading  of  Resistor  #L 


13,  Accurate  reading  of  Resistor  #2 

Waveform  Identification 

14,  Proper  adjustment  of  Scope  controls. 

15,  Proper  insertion  of  signaL 


16,  Correctness  of  Identification- 
Frequency  Determination 


17,  Proper  use  of  Scope  controls ^ 

18,  Accuracy  of  frequency  determination— 

Measuring  P-P  Voltage 

19,  Proper  procedure  in  Scope  calibration. 

20,  Accuracy  of  P-P  measurement , — 


Care  £ Safety 

21,  Equipment  handled  in  a careful  manner__ 

22,  Unknown  voltages  regarded  with  respect. 


O 

ERIC 


TOTALS 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  t WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  0RI6INAHN6  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STAnD  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 
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Distribution  is  the  balance  - the  connecting  link  - between  production  and  consumption. 
It  also  enables  the  consumer  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  and 
technical  achievements, 


Distributive  Education 


Dui±ig  the  years  distributive  education  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  grown  to  over  1,500 
high  schools  and  over  a quarter  of  a million  students.  It  has  become  a significant  part  of 
the  total  educational  program. 


Today,  we  find  many  who  have  a meager  knowledge  of  the  term  "Distributive  Education" 
or  what  its  objectives  are. 


Distributive  Education  is  vocational  education  designed  for  persons  employed  or  for  adults 
or  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  adistributive  occupation.  Distributive  occvq)ations 
are  those  followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  or  employees  engaged  primarily  in  market- 
ing or  merchandising  of  gopds  or  services.  These  occupations  are  commonly  found  in 
various  business  establishments  such  as  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  storing, 
transportation,  financing,  and  risk  bearing. 


One  of  the  important  objectives  of  the  distributive  education  program  is  to  train  the  dis- 
tributive worker  to  perform  services  intelligently  and  efficiently.  He  must  have  the  vo- 
cational skills  and  knowledge  that  are  necessary  for  successful  functioning  in  the  different 
distributive  occupations.  Appropriate  courses  and  training  must  be  given  to  enable  him 
to  attain  these  skills  and  knowledge. 


Vtorth  Thinking  Ahout... 

The  term  Distributive  Education  identifies  a pro- 
gram of  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  in- 
struction in  marketing,  merchandising  and  man- 
^ement. 

In  Distributive  Education,  the  high  school,  post- 
secondary school,  and  the  adult  programs  are 
integrated  and  coordinated  into  what  is  considered 
as  a continual  educational  offering  beginnii^  wi 
the  high  school  program  and  advancing  througu 
the  post -secondary  school  and  adult  programs. 


Types  of  Distributive  Education  Programs 

fflGH  SCHOOL 


Preparatory  instruction  may  be  provided  either  in  preparatory  classes  utilizing  partici- 
pation activities  or  in  cooperative  classes  utilizing  on-the-job  training  through  part-time 
employment.  The  high  school  program  has  a wide  degree  of  flexibility  so  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  community,  and  the  local  school  system. 


POST -SECONDARY 

These  programs  operate  in  our  community  colleges,  junior  colleges  and  vocational- 
techmcal  schools.  These  programs  include  marketing,  merchandising,  or  management 
training  and  are  offered  on  a mid -management  or  junior  executive  level. 


ADULT 

Part-time  extension  programs  where  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  return  to  school 
during  part  of  the  working  day. to  receive  instruction  related  to  their  occupations. 

Evenii^  extension  programs  where  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  return  to  school  outside 
of  working  hours  to  receive  instruction  which  leads  to  employment  or  advancement  in 
distributive  occupations. 

’’Where  education  is  best,  business  is  best,  and  likewise  where  business  is  best,  education 
is  best.” 
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Olf/ectivei 

o/  Education 


To  promote  high  standards  of  operation  in 
the  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
through  the  improvement  of  marketing, 
merchandising,  and  management  practices 
throughout  the  field  of  distribution. 


To  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  a person's 
abilities,  initiative,  and  creativeness. 


To  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever-chang- 
ing civilization  and  economic  life. 


To  develop  salable  skills  in  distributive 
occupations  which  would  enable  our  citizens 
to  lead  rich  and  rewarding  lives  by  becomii^ 
productive  members  of  our  commimities. 


To  promote  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 


To  develop  leaders  in  marketing, merchan- 
dising and  management. 


As  these  objectives  point  out,  Distributive  Education  is  a "total  concept"  program  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  a need  to  develop  trainit^  on  the  high  school  level,  the  post-secondary 
level,  and  the  adult  level. 
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Need  for  Distributive  Education 


Distribution  produces  56  per  cent  of  our  national  income  and  provides  52  per  cent  of 
all  jobs. 


Economic  literacy  is  needed  by  our  citizens  to  understand  fully  our  American  system  of 
free  enterprise. 


The  rate  of  labor  turnover  in  distributive  occupations  and  the  failure  of  small  businesses 
can  be  traced  directly  to  incompetency  of  personnel  due  to  lack  of  adequate  training. 


One  out  of  every  three  gainfully  employed  persons  in  Wyoming  works  in  a distributive 
occupation. 


Need  to  develop  more  economical  and  efficient  methods  of  distribution. 


Salable  skills  in  distributive  occupations  enables  our  citizens  to  lead  rich  and  rewarding 
lives  by  becoming  productive  members  of  our  communities. 


Career  Objective  iu  Distributive  Educatiou 

The  purpose  of  all  vocational  education  is  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employment. 

The  term  "career  objective"  identifies  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  - to  fit  persons  for  useful  and  successful  employment  in  a distributive 
occupation. 


Instructional  practices  in  Distributive  Education  are  particularly  related  to  occl^)ational 
goals,  both  in  preparation  for  the  immediate  job  and  for  advancement  to  greater  future 
responsibilities. 


"Career  objective"  suggests  the  continuing  process  of  development  within  the  framework 
of  the  person's  chosen  field. 


Advancement  will  probably  continue  long  after  high  school  graduation;  this  means  the 
individual  wixl  need  to  continue  his  education,  to  up-date  his  skills,  to  learn  new  methods 
of  accomplishing  objectives. 


Nature  of  Career  Development 

A lifetime  career  in  marketing,  merchandising,  or  management  is  likely  to  be  marked 
with  changing  employment  status  such  as  promotion,  new-found  opportunities,  and  the 
desire  to  leave  and  re-enter  distribution. 


Advancement  depends  upon  the  ability  to  solve  problems  and  make  decisions,  acquire  broad 
experiences,  cultivate  personal  abilities,  and  adjust  to  the  changii^  world  of  work. 


It  is  estimated  that  distribution  produces  56  per  cent  of  our  national  income  and  provides 
52  per  cen^  f all  jobs.  According  to  recent  figures  released  by  the  Wyoming  Employment 
Security  Commission,  20. 1 thousand  persons  of  a total  99.8  thousand  non-agriculturally 
employed  are  employed  inthe  wholesale  and  retail  trade  - or  one  out  of  every  five  employed 
persons.  In  addition,  16.9  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  finance,  insurance,  real 
estate,  service,  and  miscellaneous  service  occupations.  Most  of  these  occupations  are 
distributive  in  nature. 


Even  with  this  tremendous  contribution  to  ourtotalwork  force,  relatively  few  of  this  vast 
number  have  had  previous  training  for  their  positions. 


The  rate  of  labor  turnover  in  distributive  occupations  and  the  failure  of  small  businesses 
can  be  traced  directly  to  incompetency  of  personnel  due  to  lack  of  adequate  training.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  adequate  and  appropriate  training  for  proprietors , managers , executives , 
and  employees  would  result  in  more  economical  and  efficient  methods  of  distribution,  a 
reduction  in  labor  turnover,  and  a consequent  reduction  in  the  costs  of  operation. 


Job  satisfaction  and  appreciation,  increased  usefulness  and  earning  ability,  advancement, 
stabilization,  and  permanency  of  employment  are  important  outcomes  of  our  distributive 
education  pr<^rams. 
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What  is  DECA? 


] 


DECA  is  the  accepted  term  when  referring  to  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  Clubs  of  America.  This  youth  activity 
program  is  designed  for  students  enrolled  in  high  school 
and  post -secondary  distributive  education  programs.  It  is 
organized  on  local,  state  and  national  levels  to  provide  in- 
centives and  recognition  for  DE  students.  It  encourages 
group  participation,  leadership  development,  career  study, 
and  is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  instruc- 
tional program. 


i 

i 


Develops  leaders  in  marketir^,  merchandising,  and  management 
E ngenders  a love  for  our  American  system  of  free  enterprise 

P 

Uultivates  desirable  work  characteristics  and  social  graces  needed  by  our  citizens 
A ssist  students  in  understanding  and  appreciating  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 


Distributive  Education 


can  assist  the  young  student  immeasurably  in  malring  the 
difficult  transition  from  school  to  full-time  employment 


provide  our  citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  knowl- 
edge and  skills  that  enable  them  to  seek  employment  in  a 
career  that  will  allow  for  productivity  and  self-satisfaction 


helps  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever  changing  civilization  and 
economic  life 
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By  1970  > 


Eighty-seven  million  will  be  working  full-time  * 


58  Million  ^ Now  at  work  will  still  be  employed 

They  need  training  to  keep  pace  with  new  methods, 
new  materials,  new  opportunities 


26  Million"^  Young  workers  will  start  work,  1960-1970 

Their  aptitudes,  skills  and  education  must  match 
the  needs  of  a changing  economy 

3 Million^  Women  will  switch  from  House-Work  to  Jobs,  1960-1970 
These  wives,  mothers  and  widows  will  also  need 
marketable  skills  in  the  decade  ahead 


EDUCATION  MAKES  PEOPLE  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  AND  VERSATILE 

PRODUCTIVE,  VERSATILE  PEOPLE  WILL  BUILD  A STRONGER  AND 
BETTER  AMERICA 


METHODOLOGY  AND  PROJECTIONS 


The  component-ratio  l/method  was  employed.  That  is  thebase population  and  work  force 
was  "aged”  and  "renewed"  using  certain  assumptions  concejming  the  mortality,  fertility, 
net  out  migration,  and  information  reflected  in  the  Work  Permits  and  Certificates. 


The  projection  is  a judgment  projection  based  onahighandalowprojection.  The  judgment 
model  implies  an  average  annual  growth  rate  derived  from  the  methodology.  The  specific 
components  of  population  change  are  (1)  moderate  mortality  declines  (2)  net  immigration 
or  out  migration  (3)  fertility  (4)  reflections  embodied  in  the  Work  Permits  or  Certificate 
of  Age  information.  This,  in  summary,  the  judgment  projection  assumes  moderate  in- 
creases in  life  expectancy,  continuation  of  present  immig>*ation  patterns,  continued  high 
fertility,  and  trends  in  Work  Permits  and  Certificates  of  Age. 


* Reprinted  from  "EducationFor  A Changing  World  of  Work"  Siunmary  report  of  the  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  requested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


\j  The  ratio  of  state  vital  rates  is  computed  to  the  comparable  national  rates  for  a past 
service  of  time  and  projected  to  the  future  by  asymptotic  growth  curves. 


ESTIMATED  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-FARM  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROJECTION 
(14-19  Years  of  Age) 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Total  Manufacturing 
Durable  Goods 

Lumber  & Lumber  Products 
Laborers , Loaders  & Stackers 
Mill  and  Chain  Workers 
Warehouse  and  Dockmen 
Others 

Other  Durable  Goods 
Laborers 

Maintenance  Workers 

Mailers,  Paper  Wrappers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Mechanics,  Machinists,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Metal  Workers,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Paper  Carriers  and  Deliverymen  1/ 

Pressmen,  Printers,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Reporters 

Stone,  Brick  and  Clay  Product  Workers 
Taxidermists,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Vehicle  and  Equipment  Operators  and  Helpers 
Others 

Non-Durable  Goods 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Bakers,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Canners,  Packagers  and  Helpers 
Delivery  and  Warehousemen 
Pood  Process  and  Preparation  Workers 
Laborers , Loaders  and  Stackers 
Maintenance  Workers 
Sales  Clerks 

Shipping,  Receiving  Clerks  and  Kindred  Workers 

Stockers 

Others 

Refining  of  Petroleum  and  Related  Industries 
Laborers 

Maintenance  Workers 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Others 

Other  Non-Durable  Goods 
Others 


1964 

1970 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

5,980 

3,620 

9,600 

7,595 

4,405 

12,000 

722 

144 

866 

740 

163 

903 

477 

54 

531 

480 

55 

535 

100 

100 

100 

100 

40 

40 

40 

40 

15 

15 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

377 

54 

431 

380 

55 

433 

30 

30 

32 

32 

15 

15 

15 

3 

18 

10 

3 

13 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 

21 

10 

12 

22 

206 

30 

236 

206 

30 

236 

15 

15 

15 

15 

5 

5 

10 

5 

6 

11 

14 

14 

14 

14 

6 

6 

6 

6 

35 

35 

35 

35 

17 

4 

21 

17 

4 

21 

245 

90 

335 

260 

103 

363 

201 

82 

283 

210 

85 

295 

20 

5 

25 

25 

7 

32 

25 

12 

37 

30 

15 

45 

10 

10 

13 

13 

50 

17 

67 

61 

24 

85 

31 

31 

40 

40 

24 

2 

26 

38 

2 

40 

5 

20 

25 

9 

25 

34 

7 

14 

21 

8 

14 

22 

5 

5 

9 

9 

24 

12 

36 

27 

16 

43 

30 

8 

38 

30 

7 

37 

15 

15 

15 

15 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

13 

5 

7 

12 

5 

5 

5 

5 

14 

11 

25 

20 

11 

31 

15 

11 

25 

20 

11 

31 

1/  Includes  only  those  covered  by  State  or  Federal  Child  Labor  Laws. 


ESTIMATED  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-FARM 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROJECTION  - Continued 


1964 

1970 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

Other  Retail  Trade 

248 

206 

454 

375 

285 

660 

Cashiers , Checkers  and  Wrapp'  rs 

17 

40 

57 

31 

65 

96 

Deliverymen  and  Helpers 

25 

25 

33 

33 

Florists  and  Helpers 

10 

9 

19 

13 

12 

25 

Jewelers  and  Helpers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Maintenance  Workers 

45 

2 

47 

74 

2 

76 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

3 

20 

23 

5 

35 

40 

Repair,  Servicemen  and  Helpers 

6 

6 

12 

12 

Sales  Personnel 

80 

115 

195 

115 

143 

258 

Shipping,  Receiving  and  Kindred  Clerks 

5 

2 

7 

11 

2 

13 

Stockers  and  Kindred  Workers 

10 

2 

12 

22 

3 

25 

Warehousemen  and  Supplymen 

7 

7^ 

9 

9 

Window  Dressing,  Display  and  Advertising 

8 

2 

10 

9 

3 

12 

Others 

30 

14 

44 

39 

20 

59 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

39 

16 

55 

50 

16 

65 

Maintenance  Workers 

25 

25 

32 

32 

Messengers  ^ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

5 

10 

15 

6 

10 

16 

Tellers  and  Cashiers 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Others 

4 

1 

5 

7 

1 

8 

Service  and  Miscellaneous 

667 

1,057 

1,724 

885 

1,405 

2,290 

Hotels,  Motels,  Tourist  Courts, 

Resorts  and  Dude  Ranches 

279 

257 

536 

401 

430 

831 

Bell  Boys  and  Kindred  Workers 

65 

65 

75 

75 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

15 

25 

40 

25 

65 

90 

Elevator  Operators 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

Guides,  Instructors,  Counselors  and 

Kindred  Workers 

5 

2 

7 

23 

18 

41 

Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 

45 

5 

50 

68 

19 

87 

Laundry  and  Kindred  Workers 

17 

63 

80 

29 

85 

114 

Lifeguards,  Recreation  and  Kindred  Workers 

5 

2 

7 

10 

12 

22 

Maids,  Housekeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

25 

135 

160 

40 

180 

220 

Maintenance  Workers 

65 

7 

72 

81 

16 

97 

Performers,  Entertainers  and  Musicians 

22 

9 

31 

29 

11 

40 

Others 

12 

6 

18 

19 

22 

41 

Personal  Service 

91 

515 

606 

108 

653 

761 

Beauticians,  Cosmetologists 

Apprentices  and  Helpers 

10 

10 

20 

20 

Deliverymen  and  Helpers 

12 

12 

14 

14 

Laundry  and  Kindred  Workers 

30 

90 

120 

39 

126 

165 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

2 

20 

22 

2 

47 

49 

Maids  and  Other  Domestic  Workers 

30 

375 

405 

36 

430 

466 

Others 

17 

20 

37 

17 

30 

47 

These  chart  figures  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Wyoming  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics  - Mr.  Lee  Galeotos  - Statistician 
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WYOMING  TEENAGE  LABOR  FORCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATED  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-FARM 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROJECTION  - Continued 

1964  1970 

MALE  FEMALE  BOTH  MALE  FEMALE  BOTH 


Other  Services  and  Miscellaneous 

Amusement  Ride  Operators,  Attendants 
and  Kindred  Workers 
Concession  Stand  Workers 
Deliverymen  and  Kindred  Workers 
Guides » Instructors,  Counselors  and 
Kindred  Workers 
Dental  and  Medical  Aides 
Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Lifeguard,  Recreation  and  Kindred 
Workers 

Maintenance  Workers 

Motion  Picture  Projector  Operators 

Nursery  and  Lawnworkers  _3/ 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries, 

Stenographers,  Bookkeepers  and 
Kindred  Workers 

Parking  Lot  and  Miscellaneous  Attendants 

Sales  Personnel 

Servicemen  and  Repairmen 

Ushers,  Ticket  Sales  and  Kindred  Workers 

Others 

Government 

Federal 

Laborers 

Maintenance  Workers 
Miscellaneous  Clerks 
Others 

State  and  Local 
State 

.highway  and  Kindred  Workers 
Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Laboratory,  Research  Aides, 

Assistants  and  Kindred  Workers 
Maids,  Housekeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Maintenance  Workers 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Others 

Local 

Dietary,  Laboratory  and  Kindred  Workers 
Highway  and  Road  Workers 
Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Librarians,  Helpers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Maintenance  Workers 

Lifeguards,  Recreation  and  Kindred  Workers 
Maids,  Housekeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Mechanics,  Repairmen,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Orderlies,  Hospital  Attendants  and 
Kindred  Workers 
Nurses  Aides,  Helpers,  Hospital 
Attendants  and  Kindred  Workers 
Others 


297 

285 

582 

370 

322 

698 

30 

5 

35 

39 

8 

47 

10 

100 

110 

12 

109 

121 

14 

14 

14 

14 

26 

9 

35 

36 

14 

50 

15 

15 

19 

19 

45 

45 

56 

56 

16 

8 

24 

21 

11 

32 

37 

2 

39 

44 

2 

46 

5 

5 

5 

5 

15 

13 

23 

23 

15 

63 

78 

15 

67 

82 

5 

5 

8 

8 

24 

45 

69 

30 

50 

80 

21 

21 

29 

29 

25 

35 

60 

33 

39 

72 

9 

3 

12 

11 

3 

14 

400 

161 

561 

500 

200 

700 

41 

9 

50 

45 

11 

56 

5 

5 

7 

7 

16 

16 

18 

18 

15 

8 

23 

15 

9 

24 

5 

1 

6 

5 

2 

7 

359 

152 

511 

455 

189 

644 

166 

31 

197 

200 

44 

244 

55 

55 

63 

63 

30 

30 

42 

42 

15 

15 

16 

16 

5 

5 

7 

7 

44 

44 

54 

54 

7 

20 

27 

8 

29 

37 

15 

6 

21 

17 

9 

25 

193 

121 

314 

255 

145 

400 

2 

25 

27 

3 

29 

32 

25 

25 

37 

37 

38 

38 

46 

46 

15 

15 

17 

17 

51 

3 

54 

62 

3 

65 

15 

15 

30 

22 

20 

42 

3 

3 

4 

4 

25 

25 

39 

39 

5 

22 

27 

7 

28 

35 

5 

5 

9 

9 

25 

25 

30 

30 

27 

13 

40 

30 

14 

44 

3/  Includes  those  covered  by  State  and  Federal  Child  Labor  Laws. 


ESTIMATED  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-FARM 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROJECTION  - Continued 


Transportation,  Communication, 

Electric  Gas  and  Sanitary  Service 
Interstate  Railroads 
Brakemen 
Call  Clerks 
Carmen 

Carpenters  and  Helpers 
Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Maintenance  Workers 
Office  Clerks , Secretaries , 

Stenographers,  Bookkeepers,  and 
Kindred  Workers 
Painters  and  Helpers 
Porters , Baggage  and  Freight  Workers 
Signalmen  and  Helpers 
Switchmen  and  Helpers 
Telegraphers  and  Dispatchers 

Transportation,  Excluding  Railroads 
Deliverymen 

Loaders,  Freightmen,  Stockers,  and 
Kindred  Workers 
Maintenance  Workers 
Office  Clerks,  Secretaries, 

Stenographers,  Bookkeepers  and 
Kindrdd  Workers 

Repairmen,  Mechanics  and  Helpers 
Warehousemen 

Vehicle  and  Equipment  Operators 
Others 

Communications,  Electric,  Gas  and 
Sanitary  Service 

Announcers,  Reporters  and  Kindred 
Workers 
Laborers 

Maintenance  Workers 
Messengers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Office  Clerks,  Secretaries, 
Stenographers,  Bookkeepers  and 
Kindred  Workers 

Partsmen,  Materialmen  and  Supplymen 
Technicians,  Servicemen  and  Repairmen 
Telephone  Operators 
Others 


1964 

1970 

MALE 

FEBfALE 

BOTH 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

256 

65 

321 

270 

64 

334 

67 

5 

72 

55 

4 

59 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

10 

10 

8 

8 

15 

5 

20 

14 

4 

18 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

8 

8 

9 

9 

75 

15 

90 

95 

15 

110 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

20 

25 

25 

15 

15 

21 

21 

7 

15 

22 

10 

15 

25 

3 

3 

5 

5 

10 

10 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

7 

7 

114 

45 

159 

120 

45 

165 

10 

1 

11 

10 

2 

12 

36 

36 

38 

38 

17 

17 

19 

19 

15 

2 

17 

15 

1 

16 

4 

15 

19 

4 

15 

19 

5 

5 

5 

5 

13 

13 

15 

15 

25 

25 

25 

25 

14 

2 

16 

14 

2 

16 

ESTIMATED  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-FARM 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROJECTION  - Continued 


0 


1964 

1970 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

TOTAL  TRADE 

2,516 

2,138 

4,654 

3,480 

2,505 

5,985 

Wholesale  Trade 

142 

18 

160 

155 

20 

175 

Laborers,  Loader^:  and  Stockers 

45 

9 

54 

50 

9 

59” 

Maintenance  Workers 

27 

27 

34 

34 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

10 

5 

15 

11 

6 

17 

Sales  Personnel 

13 

2 

15 

13 

3 

16 

*lruck  Drivers  1 Deliverymen  and  Helpers 

25 

25 

20 

20 

Warehousemen,  Supplymen  and  Materialmen 

17 

17 

19 

19 

Others 

5 

2 

7 

8 

2 

10 

Retail  Trade 

2,374 

2,120 

4,494 

3,325 

2,485 

5,810 

Retail  General  Merchandise  Appliances  and 

Accessories 

220 

306 

526 

300 

335 

635 

Cashiers,  Checkers  and  Wrappers 

20 

50 

70 

30 

55 

85 

Deliverymen  and  Helpers 

15 

15 

22 

22 

Maintenance  Workers 

50 

15 

65 

65 

15 

80 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

10 

46 

56 

12 

48 

60 

Repairmen,  Mechanics  and  Helpers 

23 

23 

33 

33 

Sales  Personnel 

54 

170 

224 

62 

180 

242 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks 

10 

7 

17 

15 

10 

25 

Stockers 

20 

3 

23 

33 

5 

38 

Window  Dressing,  Display  and  Advertising 

8 

3 

11 

11 

4 

15 

Others 

10 

15 

25 

17 

18 

35 

Automotive  and  Filling  Stations 

667 

32 

699 

900 

35 

935 

Attendants  and  Kindred  Workers 

410 

10 

420 

550 

8 

558 

Body  Repairmen  and  Helpers 

25 

25 

32 

32 

Deliverymen  and  Helpers 

14 

14 

20 

20 

Laborers,  Auto  Polishers,  Washers  and  Kindred 

Workers 

75 

75 

98 

98 

Maintenance  Workers 

40 

5 

45 

54 

6 

60 

Mechanics,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 

40 

40 

57 

57 

Machinists,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 

5 

5 

8 

8 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kiridred  Workers 

4 

15 

19 

5 

18 

23 

Partsmen  and  Helpers 

15 

15 

22 

22 

Sales  Personnel 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Others 

25 

2 

27 

39 

3 

42 

Retail  Food  and  Restaurants  2/ 

1,239 

1,576 

2,815 

1,750 

1,830 

3,580 

Bus  Boy,  Girls  and  Kindred  Workers 

184 

50 

234 

235 

65 

300 

Cooks  and  Miscellaneous  Kitchen  Helpers 

150 

200 

350 

225 

230 

455 

Checkers  and  Cashiers 

30 

50 

80 

47 

60 

107 

Courtesy  Boys 

320 

:;20 

430 

430 

Deliverymen  and  Helpers 

26 

26 

30 

30 

Dishwashers 

115 

80 

195 

147 

104 

251 

Host  and  Hostesses 

3 

15 

18 

5 

25 

30 

Maintenance  Workers 

50 

5 

55 

80 

8 

88 

Meat  Cutters,  Wrappers  and  Helpers 

15 

15 

30 

31 

20 

51 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 

Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 

6 

35 

41 

8 

45 

53 

Produce  and  Miscellaneous  Clerks 

45 

25 

70 

77 

30 

107 

Sales  Personnel 

25 

125 

150 

67 

160 

227 

Stockers 

95 

6 

101 

131 

8 

139 

Waiters.  Waitresses,  Car  Hops  and  Kindred  Workers  160 

950 

1,110 

213 

A 1,040 

1,253 

Others 

15 

20 

35 

24  . 

^^35 

59 

2/  Also  Includes  those  working  for  schools  and  other  food  services 
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ESTIMATED  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-PARM 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROJECTION  - Continued 


TOTAL  NON>MANUFACTURING 


Mining 

Metal  Mining 
Field  Workers 
Laborers 

Laboratory  Technicians  and  Helpers 
Maintenance 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Others 


Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
Drillers,  Field  Workers  and  Helpers 
Equipment  and  Vehicle  Operators 
Laborers,  Roustabouts  and  '^oughnecks 
Maintenance  Workers 
Mechanics 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Seismograph  and  Geological  Workers 
Others 


Other  Mining 
Field  Workers 

Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Maintenance  Workers 

Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Warehousemen  and  Kindred  Workers 
Others 


Construction 

Carpenters,  Millwrights,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Electricians,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Flagmen  and  Kindred  Workers 
Laborers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Machinists,  Apprentices  and  Helperp 
Maintenance  Workers 
Masons,  Cement  and  Kindred  Workers 
Material,  Partsmen  and  Kindred  Workers 
Mechanics,  Repairmen,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Office  Clerks,  Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers  and  Kindred  Workers 
Painters,  Apprentices  and  Helpers 
Timekeepers  and  Miscellaneous  Clerks 
Warehousemen  and  Kindred  Workers 
Vehicle  and  Equipment  Operators 
Others 


1964 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

MALE 

1970 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

3,476 

8,734 

6,855 

4,242 

11,097 

25 

381 

430 

30 

460 

5 

56 

55 

5 

60 

10 

13 

13 

15 

16 

16 

5 

5 

5 

15 

15 

15 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

4 

4 

4 

17 

272 

300 

19 

3l9 

50 

45 

45 

5 

5 

5 

145 

160 

160 

25 

35 

35 

5 

8 

8 

12 

12 

19 

19 

15 

27 

27 

5 

15 

20 

20 

4 

54 

75 

6 

81 

15 

20 

20 

20 

28 

28 

5 

9 

9 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

1 

6 

10 

1 

11 

14 

1,038 

1,240 

22 

1,262 

136 

140 

140 

8 

11 

11 

157 

180 

180 

340 

400 

400 

10 

20 

20 

40 

75 

75 

110 

125 

125 

8 

10 

10 

12 

17 

17 

12 

14 

5 

20 

25 

35 

65 

65 

15 

22 

22 

5 

5 

5 

38 

47 

47 

2 

110 

118 

2 

120 

MALE 

5,258 

356 

51 

10 

15 

5 

15 

2 

4 

255 

50 

5 

145 

25 

5 

15 

10 

50" 

15 

20 

5 

5 

5 

1,024 

136 

8 

157 

340 

10 

40 

110 

8 

12 

2 

35 

15 

5 

38 

108 


ESTIMATES  OF  WYOMING  TEENAGE  NON-FARM  EMPLOYMENT 

By  County 

1964  1970 


MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

MALE 

FEMALE 

BOTH 

ALBANY 

406 

180 

586 

546 

234 

780 

BIG  HORN 

183 

115 

298 

239 

157 

396 

CAMPBELL 

128 

64 

192 

160 

80 

240 

CARBON 

321 

188 

509 

396 

240 

636 

CONVERSE 

166 

122 

288 

189 

135 

324 

CROOK 

57 

29 

86 

70 

38 

108 

FREMONT 

330 

208 

538 

414 

306 

720 

GOSHEN 

154 

124 

278 

160 

140 

300 

HOT  SPRINGS 

108 

102 

210 

138 

126 

264 

JOHNSON 

99 

74 

173 

128 

88 

216 

LARAMIE 

1,068 

535 

1,603 

1,420 

608 

2,028 

UNCOLN 

114 

30 

144 

114 

30 

144 

NATRONA 

1,028 

451 

1,479 

1,364 

544 

1,908 

NIOBRARA 

78 

66 

144 

80 

64 

144 

PARK 

317 

297 

614 

425 

403 

828 

PLATTE 

98 

94 

192 

98 

94 

192 

SHERTOAN 

234 

208 

442 

255 

225 

480 

SUBLETTE 

54 

23 

77 

85 

35 

120 

SWEETWATER 

317 

182 

499 

426 

222 

648 

TETON 

284 

234 

518 

395 

301 

696 

UINTA 

138 

112 

250 

153 

123 

276 

WASHAKIE 

153 

87 

240 

180 

108 

288 

WESTON 

145 

95 

240 

160 

104 

264 

TOTALS 

5,980 

3,620 

9,600 

7,595 

4,405 

12,000 
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Enrollments  in  past  years—high  school  i 

A.  Beginning  of  year  by  classes 

B.  End  of  year  by  classes 

C.  Standardized'^test  records  of  enrollees  and  dropouts 
High  school  courses  taught  in  previous  years 
Course  outlines  for  courses  taught  in  previous  years. 

Changes  in  courses  offered  and  in  course  outlines  in  recent  years 
Agricultural  education  policies 
Changes  in  policies  in  recent  years 
Advisory  council  and  committees,  history  of 

A.  Charter,  by-laws 

B.  • Minutes  of  meetings 

8.  Award  and  contest  program  participation 

A.  Number  of  pupils  participating 

B.  Winnings 

9.  Supervised  farming  programs 

A.  Summary  of  production  projects 

B.  Summary  of  improvement  projects  and  supplementary  practices 

10.  FFA  programs  of  work 

11.  Young  farmer  programs 

A.  Courses  taught 

B.  Attendance 

C.  Course  outlines 

12.  Miscellaneous  agricultural  education  activities  conducted 

13.  Miscellaneous  promotional,  community  service,  and  school  serv;.ce 

activities  of  teacher 

The  objective  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum 
Research  Project  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  present  time  was  to  develop 
and  try  out  innovations  in  agricul  •■al  education  that  would  (1)  improve 
agricultural  education  for  fanners  ana  prospective  farmers  and  (2)  provide 
agricultural  education  programs  for  occupations  other  than  farming  in  which 
knowledge  ana  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  are  necessary  for  successful 
employment.  The  pilot  programs  were  not  developed  as  demonstration  centers 
and  are  not  considered  demonstration  centers.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide 
a realistic  setting  for  discovering  both  successf’.l  and  unsuccessful 
curriculum  practices.  A future  possible  development  in  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research  Project  might  be  the  establish- 
ment of  centers  to  de^'onstrate  successful  curricufut.  practices  developed 
in  the  pilot  centers. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

■4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

Cissna  Park  High  School.  Cissna  Park.  Illinois 

Setting.  Cessna  Park  High  School,  a part  of  the  Community  Unit 
Number  6 school  district,  -S  located  in  the  village  of  Cissna  Park,  Illinois. 
The  village  of  Cissna  Park,  with  a population  of  approximately  800,  is 
situated  in  the  enter  of  a rich  farming  area  in  the  southern  part  of 
Iroquois  Couii  ihe  tillage  is  approximately  twenty  miles  from  cities  of 
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4 

5,000  to  10,000  population  and  forty  miles  from  a city  of  over  40,000 
population. 

Agriculture  is  the  major  industry  in  the  Cissna  Park  school  district. 

The  village  of  Cissna  Park  is, primarily  a retail  sales  and  service  center 
for  farmers  and  rural  families  in  the  surrounding  area.  Nearly  all  the 
businesses  in  Cissna  Park  are  oriented  toward  agriculture  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Enrollment  in  the  Cissna  Park  High  School  totals  slightly  more  than 
200  pupils.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  pupils  come  from  farm  homes  or  rural 
residences.  The  remaining  pupils  are  acquainted  with  agriculture  through 
the  environment  of  a rural  community. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Cissna  Park  High  School  presently  includes  the 
traditional  college-preparatory  offerings  plus  physical  education,  driver 
education,  business  education,  home  economics  education,  and  agricultural 
education  (vocational  agriculture).  Vocational  courses  in  diversified 
occupations  and  in  distributive  education  were  once  offered  but  have  been 
discontinued. 

The  Cissna  Park  High  School  has  a professional  staff  of  nearly  fifteen. 
The  Cissna  Park  High  School  staff  involved  in  this  project  are; 

Mr.  Charles  Watson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  High  School  Principal 

Mr.  Roland  Meyer,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Donald  Whitten,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1964-65.  Prior  to  1964-65, 
the  vocational  agriculture  program  at  Cissna  Park  High  School  was  conducted 
by  two  teachers  of  agriculture  and  offered  at  the  high  school  level  the 
traditional  production  agriculture  courses  designed  to  educate  future 
farmers.  Four  high  school  courses  were  offered  each  year  with  an  average 
enrollmont  of  50  pupils: 

A>iriculture  I (9th  grade) — included  instruction  in  livestock  production 
and  farm  carpentry. 

Agriculture  II  (10th  grade)— included  instruction  in  crop  production 
and  welding. 

Agriculture  III  (11th  grade)--included  instruction  in  conservation, 
farm  machinery  and  farm  electrification. 

Agriculture  IV  (12th  grade)--included  instruction  in  farm  management 
and  farm  power. 

Courses  were  also  offered  for  young  and  adult  farmers.  There  was  no 
agricultural  advisory  council  in  existence  in  the  Cissna  Park  school  district. 


^^ocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65 

The  pilot  program  in  agricultural  education  initiated  July  1,  1964, 
consisted  at  the  high  school  level  of  a four -year  core  of  instruction  in 
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agriculture  with  separate,  specialized  courses  at  the  junior-senior  level 
for  pupils  desiring  to  prepare  for  fanning  or  for  occupations  in  industry 
requiring  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this  core 
vocational  agriculture  program,  with  specialized  courses  for  farming  and 
nonfarm  agricultural  occupations,  was  to  provide  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  with  an  opportunity  to  receive  education  that  would  supplement 
their  rich  rural  backgrounds  and.  prepare  them  for  gainful  employment  or 
post- second ary  education  leading  to  employment  in  occupations  ^ich  require 
knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture,  including  farming.  The  core  of 
instruction  offered  was  as  follows: 


Basic  Agriculture  (9th  grade)--included  instruction  in  livestock 

production  for  consumer  demands,  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  mechanics  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Science  (10th  grade) --included  instruction  in  crop 

production  for  consumer  demands,  agriculture  mechanics,  forestry 
products  and  their  use,  and  leadership  skills  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Mechanics  I (11th  grade) --included  instruction  in  drawing, 
agricultural  blueprints,  planning  projects,  using  hand  tools  and 
using  power  equipment. 

Agricultural  Mechanics  II  (12th  grade)— included  instruction  in 

agricultural  plumbing,  farm  power,  farm  electrification,  surveying, 
and  farm  machinery. 

The  specialized  courses  were  as  follows: 


Farm  Operations  (11th  grade)--included  instruction  in  farm  business 
analysis  and  planning,  farm  law,  agricultural  mechanics. 

Agricultural  Occupations  (12th  grade)— included  instruction  in  the 
functions  of  agricultural  firms,  agricultural  skills  required  in 
nonfarm  agriculturally  oriented  jobs,  and  selected  skills  in  the 
operation  of  agricultural  firms. 

Agricultural  Mechanics  III  (12th  grade)— provided  as  an  extension  o.f 
Agricultural  Mechanics  II  making  it,  in  effect,  a double  period 
course  for  most  of  the^^pils  enrolled. 

Junior  and  senior  pupils  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  one  or  two  courses 
depending  upon  their  interest  and  whether  their  schedule  would  permit. 
Enrollment  of  high  school  pupils  for  the  1964-65*  school  year  was  as  follows: 


Course 


Number  of  Pupils 


Basic  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Science 
Agricultural  Mechanics  I 
Agricultural  Mechanics  II 
Farm  Operations 
Agricultural  Business 
Agricultural  Mechanics  III 


10 

16 

11 

10 

13 

7 

69 


O 

ERIC 


Total 


6 


Each  class  met  55  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week  for  a total 
contact  tine  of  275  minutes.  Each  teacher  had  two,  55“minute  periods  per 
day  for  pupil-teacher  conferences,  visitations  or  class  preparation. 

Supervised  Agricultural  Experience  Programs.  In  1964-65,  the  ninth- 
and  tenth-grade  courses  (Basic  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Science)  re- 
quired each  pupil  to  conduct  a supervised  agricultural  experience  program 
with  plants  and  animals.  The  advanced  courses  (Agricultural  Hechanics  I, 

II,  and  III,  Farm  Operations  and  Agricultural  Occupations)  required  each 
pupil  to  conduct  a supervised  agricultural  experience  program  in  an 
agricultural  firm,  in  farming,  or  in  both.  Agricultural  experience  programs 
in  nonfarm  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  were  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  'noncooperative"  time  requirement  rather  than  the  time  requirement 
for  cooperative  work  programs,  which  necessitates  released  school  time. 

All  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations  course ^gained  experiences 
relating  to  the  operation  of  an  agricultural  firm,  either  as  part  of  a 
placement-employment  situation  or  through  experiences  which  supplemented 
their  farming  programs. 

Adult  Education.  In  1964-65  one  adult  course  was  offered  during  the 
spring  with  both  teachers  sharing  in  the  instruction.  .The  title  of  the 
course  was  soils  and  fertilizers.  An  average  attendance  of  approximately 
twenty-three  fanners  and  agricultural  businessmen  was  maintained. 

Community  Survey.  A survey  of  the  community  was  conducted  in  1964-65 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  (1)  location  of  agricultural  businesses 
in  the  community,  (2)  number  of  people  employed  and  their  job  titles, 

(3)  location  of  possible  training  centers  and  (4)  the  functions  of  the 
businesses.  It  was  found  that  a need',existed  for  preparing  pupils  for 
employment  in  agricultural  servicing  and  retailing  occupations.  Further- 
more, it  was  ascertained  that  agriculture  was  a concern  of  most  businesses 
in  Cissna  Park. 

^ricultural  Advisory  Council.  An  agricultural  advisory  council  was 
organized  during  1964-65.  The  council  consists  of  nine  farmers  and  thra? 
agricultural  businessmen.  An  additional  three  agricultural  businessmen 
were  appointed  to  serve  as  a part  of  a subcommittee  that  will  study  the 
problems  relating  to  preparing  pupils  for  employment  in  agricultural 
occupations  in  off-farm  industries. 


East  Richland  High  School.  Qlney,  Illinois 

Setting.  East  Richland  High  School  is  located  in.Olney  (Richland 
County),  Illinois.  Olney  has  a population  of  slightly  less  than  9,000. 

The  East  Richland  Community  Unit  District  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
pographical  area  of  the  county.  Enrollment  at  East  Richland  High  School 
is  approximately  1,000  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  college- 
preparatory  program  offered  in  the  school,  courses  in  business  education 
(including  cooperative  distributive  education),  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  agriculture  are  provided. 
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conminity  college  includes  primarily 
college  transfer  courses.  Enrollment  in  their  community  colleae  is  anDm*< 
.Mtely  500  „„0ent  equivalent.,  .....  of  SEud:«.. 

in  The  average  family  income 

in  the  county  is  slightly  less  than  $3,000.  The  farms  are  usually  ^alT 

®°“®  farmers  specialize  in  dairying  and^ 
n Supplying  milk  fot,  the  local  milk-processing  plaint. 

St^.  Staff  members  of  the  East  Richland  Community  Unit  district 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  project  are;  aiscricc 

Mr.  Leslie  Purdy^  Superintendent 

Mr.  Lee  Shafer,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr.  Gail  Lathrop,  Principal 

Mr.  Bob  *Whittington,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Mr  ...William  Washburn,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

.u  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1961^-65 . Prior  to  196^ -65 

„:f or,‘T  scS:„rc:Ll.L  - 

courses  foJ  hieh  S®  P”‘*“‘=tive  agriculture  and  farm  management 

courses  for  high  school  .boys  and  young  and  adult  farmers.  Four  years  of 

vocational  agriculture  was  offered-  for  high  school  boys  with  enrouLnt 
ea^  year  ranging  from  100  to  110  pupils.  From  45  to  50  young  and^dult 
farmers  were  served  each  year  through  organized  courses.  L teachers 
of  agriculture  were  employed  in  the  school.-.  teachers 

•„  Hje-Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65.  A dual-track  proeram 
f8>^^cultural  education  was  initiated  at  the  high  school  level  The^ 

p^Ee  tJir  (supervised  JJ^gram 

potential)  and,  secondly,  on  the  basis  of  occupational  interest  (faSg 

^d  nonfarm  occupations  involving  knowledges  and  skills  in  agricuUurS" 

196fiidicatp/“’'T  ° -nesses  of  the  community  in  the  fall  of 

occupitiJns  opportunities  in  nonfarm  agricultural 

Ninth-grade  (Agriculture  I)  and  tenth-grade  (Agriculture  II)  courses 
offend'''' offered.  Two  sections  of  each  course  were 
°f!!!  T pupils  with  good  potential  for  desirable  farming 

programs  and  one  section  for  pupils  with  limited  potential  for  farming 

br2dr*int«d  ^’^^‘=“^ture  I included;  livestock  selec'^ion  and 

breeds,  introductory  crops,  soils,  and  fertilizers;  basic  agricultural 

mechanics  involving  carpentry,  welding,,  and  metal  work.  Agriculture  II 

a?d  diseasef*’'JjL}^''®"‘'°‘'*‘  involving  feeding,’  breeding, 

and  diseases.  . Problem  areas  concerning  harvesting,  storing,  and  marketine 

Zirjr  Agriculture  II.  Projecrwork  in'^gr^^  ® 

mechanics  was  also  included  in  the  course. 

Pupils  enrolled  in  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  agriculture  courses 
were  grouped  according  to  occupational  interest.  Pupils  primarily 
interested  in  farming  and  pupils  planning  collegiate  study,  in  agriculture 
were  enrolled  in  Agriculture  III  and  Agriculture  IV.  The  c^nteS  of 
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Agriculture  HI  was  prioiarlly  farm  management  and  farm  operations. 
Apiculture  IV  was  primarily  mechanics  with  additional  units  on  insurance 
and  taxes.  A new  course,  Agricultural  Occupations,  was  offered  for  juniors 
and  seniors  interested  in  nonfarm  occupations  involving  knowledges  and 
skills  in  agricultural  subjects. 

Enrollment  of  high  school  pupils  for  the  1964-65  school  year .was  as 
lollows; 


Courses  Number  of  Pupils 


Agriculture  I 32 
Agriculture  II  35 
Agriculture  HI  13 
Agriculture  IV  ig 
Agriculture  Occupations  12 

Total  ^11 


Supervised  Agricultural  Experience  froerams.  In  1964-65  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  basic  production  agriculture  courses  (Agriculture  I and 
II)  conducted  supervised  agricultural  experience  programs  with  growing 
plants  and  animals.  Pupils  enrolled  in  Agriculture  HI  and  IV  continued 
their  farming  programs.  Pupils  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations 
course  were  required  to  participate  in  supervised  agricultural  experience 
programs  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses.  The  "noncooperative”  type 
of  supervised  agricultural  experience  program  was  followed.  Several  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations  course  continued  their  farming 
programs.  All  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations  course  had 
been  enrolled  previously  in  the  regular  courses  of  vocational  agriculture 
offered  in  the  school. 

^u,lt  Education.  In  1964-65  two  courses  in  welding  and  one  course 
in  soils  and  fertilizers  were  offered. 

Advisory  Council.  A citizens'  agriculture  advisory  council  was 
organized  during  1964-65.  The  council  has  a membership  of  twelve— seven 
farmers  and  five  agricultural  businessmen  and  professional  agriculturists. 


St.  Elmo  High  School.  St.  Elmo.  Illinois 

Settj^.  St.  Elmo  is  a town  of  1,500  persons  in  south  central  Illinois 
located  about  halfway  between  Vandalia  and  Effingham,  Illinois.  Approxi-  ’ 
mately  250  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  St.  Elmo  High  School,  grades  9-12. 
Courses  in  business  education,  industrial  arts,  home  -economics,  and 
agriculture  are  offered  at  the  St.  Elmo  High  School  in  addition  to  the 
general  education  and  college-preparatory  courses  offered  in  most  Illinois 
high  schools. 


Staffs  High  school  staff  members  who  were  involved  in  the  pilot 
program  at  St.  Elmo  are  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Eugene  Brubaker,  Superintendent 
Mr.  John  Griffin,  Principal 
Mr.  Jack  Fowler,  Guidance  Counselor 
Mr.  Richard  Lowe,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

The  Vocational  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1964-65.  Prior  to  1964-65, 
the  vocational  agriculture  program  at  St.  Elmo  High  School  consisted  of'' 
four  courses  for  high  school  pupils  and  one  or  more  courses  for  adult 
farmers.  The  instructional  program  was  oriented  toward  preparation  for 
farming.  Agricultural  mechanics  had  not  beem  emphasized  prior  to  1964-65 
because  shop  facilities  were  definitely  limited. 

In  1962-63  the  enrollment  in  the  four  high  school  courses  in  vocational 
agriculture  was  33.  In  1963-64,  the  high  school  enrollment  increased  to 
45  students. 

The  Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65.  New  facilities  for 
agricultural  education  consisting  of  an  agricultural  mechanics  laboratory, 
classroom,  and  office  were  constructed  at  St.  Elmo  in  1963-64.  For  1964-65, 
the  program  in  agricultural  education  at  the  high  school  level  was  reorganized 
to  include  a course  in  agricultural  business  as  well  as  courses  oriented 
toward  production  agriculture.  Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  agri- 
cultural mechanics  in  all  high  school  vocational  agriculture  courses  in 
an  effort  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  instruction  in  the  area  during 
previous  years.  The  specific  courses  scheduled  and  the  enrollments  in 
each  were  as  follows: 


Number 


of 

Course  Pupils 


Agriculture  I — Production  Agriculture  10 

Agriculture  II — Production  Agriculture  12 

Agriculture  III- -Product ion  Agriculture  14 

Agriculture  IV- -Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  7 

Total  43 


The  content  of  the  production  agriculture  courses  (Agriculture  I, 

II,  and  III)  consisted  largely  of  problem  areas  involved  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  farm  crops  and  livestock  plus  units  of  instruction  in 
agricultural  mechanics,  supervised  farming  programs,  FFA,  and  guidance. 

The  content  planned  for  the  Cooperative  Agriculture  Business  course 
included  the  following  enterprises  and  units: 

Enterprise  I The  present  vocational  agriculture  situation. 

Unit  A Opportunities  for  careers  in  agricultural  business. 

Unit  B Opportunities  this  year. 
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Enterprise 

II 

Agricultural  experience  programs. 

Unit  A 

Placement  in  agricultural  businesses  for  career  study. 

Unit  B 

Agricultural  business  experience  records. 

Unit  C 

Evaluation  of  and  revision  of  the  agricultural 
experience  program. 

Unit  D 

Supervised  farming  programs. 

Unit  E 

Evaluating  and  expanding  supervised  , reductive 
projects. 

Unit  F 

Evaluating  and  expanding  improvem^'"*  proiects. 

Enterprise 

III 

Agricultural  businesses* 

Unit  A 

Development  of  salesmanship  in  agricul  <“  ire. 

Unit  B 

Development  of  skills  needeo  ^:=rlcult u.  p. 

Unit  C 

Development  of  sound  employee-employer  relation- 
ships in  an  agriculturally  oriented  business. 

Unit  D 

Ways  of  doing  business  in  agriculture. 

Unit  E 

Emergency  procedures  and  safety  precautions  in 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses 

Unit  F 

Work  laws  affecting  agricultural  occupations. 

Enterprise 

IV 

Agricultural  mechanics  (Pupils  had  not  had  agricultural 
mechanics  before). 

Unit  A 

Welding  with  an  electric  arc  welder. 

Unit  B 

Welding  and  cutting  with  an  oxyacetylene  welder. 

Enterprise 

V 

Individual  study  of  problems  associated  wi'th 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses 

Enterprise 

VI 

Evaluation  of  accomplishments. 

Unit  A 

Decisions  regarding  establishment  in  a gainful 
occupation. 

Unit  B 

Comparison  of  net  worth  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  year. 

Unit  C 

Evaluation  of  work  experiences. 

Unit  D 

Evaluation  of  agricultural  knowledges  and 
skills  developed  and  improved. 

Pupils  enrolling  in  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  course  were 
required  to  have  as  prerequisites  two  years  of  vocational  agriculture,  a 
broad  farming  program  in  progress  or  plans  for  employment  in  an  agricul- 
tural business.  A pupil  with  less  than  two  years  of  agriculture  who  had 
the  approval  of  the  guidance  counselor  and  high  5 .hool  principal  was  also 
eligible  for  enrollment. 

A community  survey  of  the  local  agricultural  businesses  was  con- 
ducted by  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor,  with  the  help  of  the 
guidance  counselor.  This  task  was  completed  during  the  summer  months 
of  1964,  using  forms  furnished  >y  the  Agricultural  Education  Division, 
University  of  Illinois. 
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serving  farming  are  very  important  and  will  continue  to  be  important  in 
the  economy  of  the  Noodstock  community. 

Enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  approximately  1,200.  Approximately 
one  hundred  of  these  pupils  live  on  farms,  but  many  additional  pupils  in 
the  school  come  from  homes  vrfiere  the  family  heads  are  employed  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  knowledges  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Woodstock  High  School  has  been  oriented  toward 
academic  subjects,  but  recent  emphasis  has  been  on  broadening  the  curriculum 
to  include  increasing  opportunities  in  practical  arts  and  vocational  subjects. 
Programs  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  business,  and 
diversified  occupations  are  provided. 

The  Woodstock  High  School  has  a professional  staff  of  fifty-two.  The 
staff  actively  involved  in  the  project  were: 

Mr.  T.  C.  Shoberg,  Superintendent 

Mr.  A.  C.  Drummond,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr.  W.  C(.  Goodwin,  Principal 

Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  Head  Vocational  Guidance  Counselor 

ttc,  George  Forgey,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 
thr.  William  Pictor,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1964-65.  Prior  to  1964-65, 
g&e  vocational  agriculture  program  was  conducted  by  one  teacher  of 
agriculture  and  all  the  courses  were  oriented  toward  production  agriculture 
and  designed  for  present  and  prospective  farmers.  The  courses  emphasized 
agricultural  mechanics,  livestock,  and  crops.  In  recent  yea~;,  emphasis 
on  vegetable  production  has  been  increased.  Until  1961,  three  high  school 
courses  in  vocational  agriculture  were  offered  each  year.  After  1961,  four 
courses  in  vocational  agriculture  were  offered.  They  were  Vocational 
Agriculture  I,  Vocational  Agriculture  II,  Vocational  Agriculture  III,  and 
Vocational  Agriculture  IV.  The  enrollment  fluctuated  in  recent  years  from 
40  to  45  high  school  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  vocational  agriculture  courses  a 
course  for  adult  farmers  has  been  offered  each  year  for  several  years. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65.  In  1964-65,  five  voca- 
tional agriculture  courses  were  offered  at  the  high  school  level  instead 
n.  four.  These  five  courses  and  their  enrollments  follow; 


Courses 

Nunber  of  Pupils 

'^cational  Agriculture 

I 

16 

Vocational  Agriculture 

II 

18 

Vocational  Agriculture 

III 

7 

Vocational  Agriculture 

IV 

8 

Agriculture  Business 

18 

Tctal  67 
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A second  vocational  agriculture  teacher  was  employed  in  the  summer 
of  1964 « Vocational  Agriculture  I through  IV  were  designed  in  1964*65 
to  provide  (1)  knowledge  and  skill  with  plants  and  animals  and  (2)  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agricultural  mechanics.  The  supervised  agricultural  experience 
programs  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  four  courses  involved  plant  and 
animal  projects  and  agricultural  mechanics  projects. 

The  Agriculture  Business  course  was  designed  for  pupils  preparing  for 
employment  in  occupations^  other  than  farming^  requiring  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agriculture  subjects.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the 
course.  Their  supervised  agriculture  experience  programs  involved  place- 
ment for  work  experience  in  an  agriculturally  oriented  business.  The 
*‘noncooperative^'  time-requirement  plan  was  used  for  the  placement  experiences 
of  the  pupils.  Thus^  the  pupils  obtained  their  work  experiences^  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture^  after  school^  on  Saturdays  and^in  the 
summer.  .Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Agriculciite.  Business  course  continued 
their  farming  programs  as  parts  of  their  *total  supervised  agriculture 
experience  programs. 

Woodstock  High  School  plans  to  offer  the  following  courses  in  agri- 
culture , in  1965-66  if  sufficient  enrollment  is  obtained: 


Adult  •^Education . Woodstock  High  School  has  offered  adult  courses 
for  fanners  for  many  years.  In  1964-65  courses  in  corn  production  and 
dairy  production  were  offered. 

Community  Survey.  In  the  summer  of  1964  and  in  the  early  months 
of  the  first  semester  of  1964-65^  a survey  of  the  community  was  conducted 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  (1)  location  of  the  agricultural 
businesses  in  the  community^  (2)  number  of  people  employed  in  these 
businesses  and  their  job  titles^  (3)  location  of  possible  training  centers 
and  (4)  functions  of  the  businesses.  Several  agriculturally  oriented 
businesses  were  identified  that  employed  persons  who  must  have  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  survey  was  essential  in  locating 
and  developing  training  centers  for  the  pupils  in  the  Agriculture  Business 
course. 

Agricultural  Advisory  Council.  Woodstock  has  had  a nine -member 
agricultural  advisory  council  for  many  years.  In  1964-65  this  advisory 
council  was  enlarged  to  twelve.  The  three  persons  added  were  businessmen 
in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses.  These  three  members  also  serve 
as  a subcommittee  to  advise  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Agriculture 
Business  course. 


Course  Title 


Grade  Level 


Basic  Agriculture 

Advanced  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery 

Agriculture  Construction  and  Conservation 

Applied  Animal  and  Plant  Science 

Farm  Operations 

Agriculture  Business 


9th 

10th 


11th  and  12th 
JLlth  and  12th 
11th 

11th  and  I2th 
12  th 


ERIC 
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WhriX  HAS  BEEN  LEARNED 
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1.  A conmrunity  survey  of  nonfa^m  agriculturally  oriented  businesses 
needs  to  be  completed  before  a course  involving  placement- 
employment  is  started. 

2.  Businessmen  in  the  community  must  be  involved  in  planning  and 
developing  a course  involving  placement-employment. 

3.  An  agricultural  advisory  council  including  members  from  nonfarm 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses  needs  to  be  in  operation  before 
a change  in  courses  is  initiated. 

4.  A step-by-step  procedure  is  needed  in  developing  agricultural 
experience  programs  involving  placement. 

5.  Classroom  instruction  concerning  agricultural  businesses  and 
industries  must  be  accompanied  by  related  activities  in  agricultural 
experience  programs,  if  it  is  to  be  most  effective. 

6.  Classroom  instruction  in  nonfarm  oriented  courses  in  agriculture 
must  emphasize  the  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture  which 

the  pupils  placed  in  agricultural  business  need  to  perform  and  to 
understand  their  work. 

7.  Teachers  and  others  need  to  develop  lesson  planning  guides  and 
reference  material  guides  ^elated  to  agricultural  businesses  and 
industries. 

8.  Pupils  who  enroll  in  agti'^iultural  occupations  courses  or  agricultural 
business  courses  need  a background  of  basic  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

9.  A good  community-wide  public  relations  program  is  needed  with 
as  much  ** face-to-face**  contact  as  possible. 

10.  Teacher  enthusiasm  and  advance  planning  are  essential  ingredients 
in  the  success  of  new  programs. 

11.  Teachers  must  assume  responsibility  for  de :eloping  pupil  agricultural 
experience  programs  in  agricuUural  firms  by: 

a.  knowing  che  opportunities 

b.  knowing  the  pupils 

c.  contacting  potential*  u!<ployeis  and  placing- pupils 

d.  helping  develop  craining  prpgram  outlines 

e.  helping  develop  training  agreements 

f.  coordinating  and  evaluating  experience  programs 

12.  Agricultural  mechanics  courses  should  emphasize  the  applied 
aspects  of  mechanics,  including  both  theory  and  practice,  and  should 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  present  and  prospective  farmers 

and  present  and  prospective  workers  in  agriculturally  oriented 
businesses. 
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13.  Time,  a difficult  thing  to  find  in  a teacher's  busy  day,  is 
essential  in  the  operation  of  vocational  agriculture  programs 
designed  to  serve  both  production  agriculture  workers  and  workers 
in  nonfarm  agriculture  businesses. 

14.  Traditional  teacher  activities  need  to  be  evaluated  and  nonessential 
activities  eliminated. 

15.  Resource  persons  can  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  about  agricultural 
occupations. 

16.  Well-planned  field  trips  can  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  about 
agricultural  occupations. 

17.  Pupils  in  an  agricultural  business  course  should  obtain. experiences 
in  agricultural  firms  through  the  study  of  the  firms,  observation 
of  work  performed,  and  placement  for  experience. 

18.  A substantial  core  of  instruction  regarding  technical  agriculture 
needs  to  be  included  in  courses  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for 
employment  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  and  services. 

19.  A unit  of  instruction  regarding  agricultural  occupations  needs  to 
be  included  in  agricultural  business  courses. 

20.  On-the-job  instruction  and  supervision  need  to  be  emphasized.  It 
is  a highly  important  ingredient  of  a successful  agricultural 
business  course. 

21.  The  summer  work  of  teachers  is  extremely  important  when  placement- 
employment  programs  are  conducted. 

22.  A core  of  experiences  in  both  agriculture  and  the  operation  of 
agricultural  firms  needs  to  be  included  in. an  agricultural  business 
course. 

23.  Guidance  counselors  need  much  instruction  relating  to  the  broadened 
objectives  of  vocational  agriculture. 

24.  Systematic  efforts  must  be  initiated  to  change  the  production 
agriculture  image  of  vocational  agriculture.  These  efforts  need 
to  be  focused  on  the  faculty,  all  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils,  parents,  businessmen,  and  the  total  community. 

25.  Businessmen  and  others  providing  placement -training  stations  need 
systematic  instruction  regarding  their  responsibilities  in  the 
program. 

26.  Detailed  placement-training  programs  need  to  be  developed  for 

each  pupil  placed.  These  programs  should  be  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  employer,  pupil,  parents  and  teacher  of  agriculture. 
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Periodic  evaluations  should  be  conducted  to  detervintf:  whether  or 
not  the  placement- training  program  is  being  followed.  Revisions 
in  a placement-training  program  are  often  necessary  after  such 
evaluations. 


27.  Placement-training  programs  need  to  be  “education  through  work 
oriented"  and  not  just  "work  oriented." 

28.  Titles  of  agriculture  courses  often  need  to  be  changed  to  capture 
the  attention  of  prospective  pupils  and  the  public,  and  to  alter 
the  production-centered  image  of  vocational  agriculture. 

29.  Teachers  of  agriculture  providing  placement -training  programs 
must  learn  the  legal  regulations  involved. 

30.  Teachers  of  agriculture  placing  pupils  for  training  must  accept 
responsibility  for  placing  pupils  in  jobs.  They  cannot  delegate 
this  responsibility  to  the  pupils. 

31.  Teachers  of  agriculture  have  the  competence  in  technical  agriculture, 
or  can  acquire  it  with  little  difficulty,  for  offering  instruction 
designed  to  prepare  persons  for  nonfarm  occupations  requiring  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects. 

32.  Teachers  of  agriculture  who  attempt  to  prepare  persons  for  gainful 
employment  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  often  need  to 
learn  more  about  the  operation  of  these  businesses,  employer- 
employee  relationships,  and  salesmanship.  However,  since  they 
have  had  basic  education  at  the  university  level  in  psychology, 
economics,  accounting,  and  human  relations,  they  can  often  develop 
competence  in  these  areas  by  self-directed  study  of  the  agricul- 
turally oriented  businesses  in  their  communities. 

33.  Records,  both  teacher  and  pupil,  need  to  be  emphasized  in  placement 
training  programs. 

34.  Opportunities  for  jobs  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture 
exist  and  girls  can  be  placed  in  training  stations  in  jobs  that 
are  agriculturally  oriented. 

35.  Good,  enthusiastic  teaching  is  all  important  in  new  programs 
designed  to  implement  the  broadening  objectives  of  vocational 
agriculture  resulting  from  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  teaching  must  be  systematic  and  carefully  planned.  The  content 
must  be  solid.  Pupils  in  a new  course  in  agriculture  such  as 
agricultural  business  want  to  be  taught  in  a systematic  manner  the 
technical  agriculture  they  need  in  their  placement-training  programs, 
plus  the  other  technical  agriculture  they  will  need  for  gainful 
employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  In  agriculture. 
If  they  do  not  receive  instruction  of  this  type,  they  soon' start 
advising  younger  pupils  to  avoid  enrollment  in  the  course  in 
following  years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  full  title  of  this  study,  "Identification  of  Agricultural 
Occupations  Other  Than  Farming  and  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Education  Needed  for  Employment  and  Advancement  iu  These  Occu- 
pations in  Delaware,"  is  descriptive  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  investigation.  It  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  Agricultural  Education  Section,  Division  of  Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  and  Extended  Services,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Project  leader  for  the  study  is  Ralph  P.  Barwick,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  School  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  and  project  advisors  are  Dr.  William  E. 
McDaniel,  Director  of  Resident  Instruction, -School  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Delaware  and  Daniel  E.  Koble,  Jr.,  State  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
A grant  was  obtained  through  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  Extended  Services,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  help  finance  the  project. 

This  report  is  preliminary  in  nature  and  is  primarily  an 
enumeration  of  occupations  by  title  and/or  occupational  family. 

A complete  report  will  be  published  at  a later  date. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  complete  study  has  as  its  objectives  the  following: 

1.  To  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occu- 
pations, other  than  farming,  by  job  title,  for  which 
scientific,  technical,  and  vocational  agricultural 
education  is  needed  in  Delaware. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  employees  presently  employe 
ed  in  these  occupations  and  the  numbers  to  be  employed 
in  the  future. 

3.  To  estimate  the  entry  opportunities  in  present  agri- 
cultural occupations  due  to  turnover. 

4.  To  determine  the  competencies  needed  for  entry  and 
satisfactory  performance  in  these  occupations. 
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5. 


To  determine  common  competencies  needed  for  employment 
and  advancement  in  each  of  several  groups  of  agri- 
cultural occupations . 


6.  • To  determine  other  characteristics  of  these  occu- 

pations such  as  salary,  minimum  age  of  entry,  union 
restrictions,  labor  laws,  licensing,  certification, 
experience,  and  formal  education. 

7.  To  determine  the  continuing  educational  needs  of 
those  employed  in  these  occupations. 


fn  complex  Of  agricultural  businesses  and  services  has  evolved 
to  aid  and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  producer  on  the  farm. 

As  a result,  those  concerned  with  agricultural  education  are  aware 
farming  is  only  a portion  of  the  broad  agricultural  industry. 
F rmers  are  customers  for  six  million  workers.  These  workers 
supply  farmers  each  year  with  production  supplies  valued  at  28 
billion  dollars.  Also,  ten  million  workers  transport,  process 
manufacture,  and  sell  farm  products. 

^tended  programs  in  agricultural  education 
need  to  be  developed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  certain 

IdStiLa?  ® off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  This  requires 
orfl^r  r over  that  which  is  currently  availabir in 

order  to  make  these  adjustments  and  extensions  in  an  intelligent 
manner . 


monf  vocational  agriculture  program  under  federal  reimburse- 

191?'  °or  ° passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in 

1917.  One  of  the  controlling  purposes  of  the  Act  was  that  "such 

education  be  designed,  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen 

entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home."  when  the  fact  be- 
came more  and  more  recognized  that  agriculture  was  more  than  farm- 
ing and  an  expanded  program  of  vocational  agriculture  was  needed 
a movement  was  initiated  to  establish  new  legislation. 

The  "Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,"  p.L.  88-210,  is  now 
law.  This  Act  provides  that  "any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  agriculture  may  be  used  for 
vocational  education  in  any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and 
skills  in  agricultural  subjects,  whether  or  not  such  occupation 
involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and  such  education 
may  be  provided  without  directed  or  supervised  practice  on  a farm.' 
me  passage  of  this  legislation  makes  the  identification  of  off- 
farm  agricultural,  occupations  with  specific  job  titles  imperative. 

There  is  also  a need  to  identify  the  agricultural  occupations 
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ttat  require  post-high  school  technical  and  scientific  education 
in  agriculture,  the  formal  education  or  training  needed  and  the 
levels  at  which  the  education  and  training  should  be  offered. 

PROCEDURE 

In  order  to  implement  this  study  a list  of  the  businesses  in 
the  state  that  were  listed  with  the  Delaware  Employment  Security 
Commission  was  secured.  From  this  list,  businesses  were  selected 
whose  employees,  we  believed,  would  find  a knowledge  of  agriculture 
useful  or  necessary  in  their  occupation. 


For  this  study  agricultural  occupations  will  be  defined  as 
those  in  which  the  worker  needs  conpetencies  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  areas  of  plant  and  soil  science,  animal  science,  agricultural 
business  management,  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechariz^tion. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  all  of  the  various  types  of 
businesses  and  services  in  the  state  would  be  included  in  the 
study,  the  firms  were  stratified  into  55  occupational  sub-families 
according  to  the  type  of  business.  Stratification  was  also  made  by 
geographic  subdivision  in  case  there  would  be  any  differences  due  to 
geographic  location.  The  "disproportionate  random  sample"  method 
was  used  in  drawing  the  sample. 

The  data  were  obtained  by  having  the  teacher  educator  or  one 
of  three  trained  assistants  interview  a responsible  person  represent- 
ing the  business  or  service  included  in  the  random  sample.  The 
businesses  or  services  included  in  the  55  occupational  sub- families 
are  grouped  into  eight  occupational  families.  The  per  cent  of 
businesses  interviewed  varied  according  to  the  number  of  businesses 
within  a category. 

The  occupational  families  and  the  per  cent  sample  follows: 


Occupational  Family 

Number  of 
Businesses 
and  Services 
in  Delaware 

Number  of 
Businesses 
and  Services 
Interviewed 

Per  Cent  of 
Businesses 
and  Services 
Interviewed 

Farm  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service 

29 

6 

20.7 

Farm  Supplies  and 
Equipment 

239 

33 

13.8 

Livestock  and  Poultry 
Industries 

205 

35 

17.0 

5 


Crops,  Forestry  and 


Soil  Conservation 

204 

32 

15.7 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

176 

26 

14.8 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

1 

1 

100.0 

Agricultural  and  . 

Service 

744 

83 

11.2 

Food  Marketing  and 

Distribution 

455 

51 

11.2 

Totals  and  Average 

2053 

267 

13.0 

PRESENTATION  OP  DATA 

The  data  obtained  from  the  interviews  by  the  teacher  educator 
and  assistants  are  presented  in  Tables  1 through  8.  Eventhough  this 
is  a preliminary  report,  and  further  analysis  of  these  data  will  be 
made  at  a later  date,  there  are  some  observations  that  should  be  made 
at  this  time. 

1.  Approximately  20  per  cent,  or  32,776  (Table  2),  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  equals 
165,008  excluding  farming  (Table  1),  are  employed  in  businesse 
and  services  other  than  farming  in  which  it  was  believed  the 
employees  would  find  a knowledge  of  agriculture  useful  or 
necessary  in  their  occupation. 

2.  Approximately  15  per  cent,  or  5,050  (Table  2),  of  the  32,776 
that  are  employed  in  these  businesses  and  services  were  found 
to  need  agricultural  competencies. 

3.  During  the  next  five  years  2,154  additional  and  replacement 
employees  having  agricultural  competencies  will  need  to  be 
hired  in  these  businesses  and  services.  Table  1. 

4.  Table  1 shows  7,352  persons  employed  in  "Farming"  and  a need 
for  551  replacements  during  the  next  five  years.  Eventhough 
this  report  primarily  concerns  off-farm  agricultural  occu- 
pations, "Farming"  is  included  in  Table  1 for  the  purpose  of 
making  comparisons.  The  figure  of  551  replacements  was  de- 
termined by  assuming  a one  and  one-half  per  cent  replacement 
rate  per  jear.  This  percentage  is  the  result  of  research 
done  in  Iowa  which  considered  both  the  age  of  present  farm 
workers  and  the  decline  in  number  of  farms. 

5.  Delaware  has  approximately  5 persons  employed  in  off-farm 
occupations  requiring  agricultural  canpetencies  for  every  7 
persons  engaged  in  farming. 
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6.  The  occupational  families  requiring  the  greater  percentages 
of  employees  needing  agricultural  ccanpetencies  are  "Farm 
Machinery  Sales  and  Service"  and  "Ornamental  Horticulture," 
64.5  and  45,4  respectively,  Table  2,  "Livestock  and  Poultry 
Industries"  and  "Agricultural  and  Farm  Service"  had  the 
lowest  percentages  of  employees  needing  agricultural  compe- 
tencies, both  indicating  6.3.  Also,  the  "Crops,  Forestry 
and  Soil  Conservation"  occupational  family  was  low  with  8.0. 

7.  Table  3,  listing  occupational  sub- families,  aids  in  under- 
standing the  three  low  percentages  in  the  occupational 
families  previously  presented.  The  "Livestock  and  Poultry 
Industries"  occupational  family  includes  the  "Poultry 
Processing"  sub-family.  This  sub-family  employs  2,810 
persons,  but  the  employers  indicated  that  only  66,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  needed  agricultural  ccanpetencies. 

The  "Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  sub-family  is  included 
in  the  "Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation"  family. 

The  "Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  sub-family  employs 
3,836  persons,  but  again  employers  indicated  a small  per- 
centage needing  agricultural  ccanpetencies.  In  this  case, 
269,  or  7.0  per  cent.  In  both  the  "Poultry  Processing" 
and  "Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  sub- families  employers 
indicated  that  they  did  not  believe  the  persons  working 
on  the  processing  lines  needed  agricultural  competencies. 

The  "Agricultural  and  Farm  Service"  occupational  family 
includes  several  occupational  sub- families  in  which  it 
was  suspected  that  the  number  of  persons  needing  agri- 
cultural competencies  would  be  low,  but  the  study  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  their  inclusion.  For 
example,  "General  Building  Contractors,"  2.3  per  cent; 
"Trucking,"  1.6  per  cent;  "Utilities,"  0.4  per  cent; 

"Fuel  Oil  and  Gasoline  Dealers,"  0.0  per  cent;  and 
"Real  Estate  Agencies,"  0.8  per  cent. 

8.  There  are  three  occupational  families  in  which  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  businesses  were  established  in 
the  last  10  years.  Table  4.  These  are  "Farm  Machinery 
Sales  and  Service, " "Ornamental  Horticulture, " and  "Food 
Marketing  and  Distribution."  "Food  Marketing  and  Distri- 
bution" is  outstanding  in  this  respect  with  52  per  cent 
of  the  businesses  established  in  the  last  10  years. 

9.  Table  5 shows  there  are  three  occupational  families  in 
which  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  businesses  indicated 
that  100  per  cent  of  their  gross  income  is  agriculturally 
oriented.  These  are  "Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service," 
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"Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries,"  and  "Crops,  Forestry, 
and  Soil  Conservation. " 

10.  occupational  family  having  the  greatest  number  of 
"Employees  to  be  Hired  During  Next  5 Years"  is  "Pood 
Marketing  and  Distribution"  with  1,067  needed.  Table  6. 
"Ornamental  Horticulture"  is  next,  needing  385. 

11.  Of  the  5,050  persons  employed  needing  agricultural  compe- 
tencies, 2,610,  or  51.7  per  cent,  are  employed  at  the 
professional,  managerial,  and  supervisory  levels  of 
employment.  Table  7.  The  supervisory  level  has  the 
greatest  number,  1,385. 

12.  Tables  8-1  through  8-8  list  tho^^pccupational  titles  by 
level  of  employment  and  occupational  family.  These  tables 
indicate  the  large  number  of  occupational  titles  in  the 
managerial  and  supervisory  levels  of  employment.  A large 
number  of  the  occupational  titles  at  the  professional 
level  of  employment  is  found  in  Table  8-7. 

13.  Delaware  has  16  departments  of  vocational  agriculture. 
Table  1 indicates  the  number  of  persons  needed  in  the 
next  five  years  to  enter  farming  and  to  enter  other 
businesses  and  services  needing  employees  with  agri- 
cultural competencies,  both  full-time  and  part-time. 

Prom  these  data  the  number  of  persons  needed  per  vo- 
cational agriculture  department  per  year  can  be  deter- 
mined. This  information  is  presented  as  follows: 


Number 

Needed 

. 

To  Be 

Hired 

To  Be 

Hired 

Per  H. 

S.  Ag. 

Next  5 

Years 

For  One  Year 

Dept. 

Per  Year 

Classification 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

of  Workers 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

Farm  Worker 

392 

159 

78 

32 

4.9 

2.0 

Agricultural  Businesses 

and  Services  (Excluding 

Farming) 

1496 

658 

298 

132 

18.6 

8.2 

Totals 

1888 

817 

376 

164 

23.5 

10.2 

14.  Each  vocational  agriculture  department  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  will  need  to  graduate  approximately  M persons 
per  year  to  fill  the  employment  opportunities  in  each  of 
several  groups  of  agricultural  occupations. 
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Table  3 (continued) 
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Table  8-2  (continued) 
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Table  8—2  (continued) 
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Table  8—3  (continued) 
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Table  8-7  (continued) 
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Table  8—8  (continued) 
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Table  8-8  (continued) 
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The  ability  of  Wisconsin’s  local  schools  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion to  react  quickly  and  effecti^’^ely  to  the  training  needs  of  their  communities 
has  been  widely  recognized  for  more  than  half  a century. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a dramatic  demonstration  of  this  ability 
in  the  schools’  rapid  development  of  one-  and  ^wo-year,  post  high  school,  ter- 
minal technical  programs.  These  programs  have  trained  thousands  of  young 
Wisconsin  men  and  women  to  the  high  degree  of  skills  needed  in  the  changing 
technologies  of  industry  and  business. 

Burgeoning  enrollments  in  terminal  technical  programs  have  severely 
taxed  the  abilities  of  the  schools,  and  the  communities  which  largely  support 
them;  yet  the  programs  have  been  developed  to  high  standards.  In  more  than 
four  dozen  of  these  technical  curriculums,  the  Associate  Degree  (the  tradi- 
tional technical  institute  and  junior  college  degree  for  two  years  of  work 
beyond  the  high  school)  may  now  be  earned.  Additionally,  a large  number  of 
other  one-  and  two-year  programs  are  being  offered  in  these  schools. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  13th  and  14th  grade  level  programs,  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  has  regularly  made  special 
surveys  of  enrollments  and  other  aspects  of  the  programs.  Publication  of 
these  studies  has  been  on  a two-year  cycle,  in  I960,  1962,  and  now  1964. 
Similar,  unpublished,  studies  have  been  made  in  the  odd  years. 


O 


Summary  of  Post  High  School  Enrollments  in  Wisconsin 
Vocational-Technical  Schools,  February  15,  1964 


First  figure  is  1964;  second  figure,  in  (),  is  comparable  1962  total 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

Male 

3,136  (1,899) 

5,070  (3,639) 

8,206 

(5,538) 

Female 

731  ( 398) 

1,899  (1,582) 

(1.980) 

Total 

3,867  (2,297) 

6,969  (5,221) 

10,836 

(7,518) 

NON-DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Full-time 

Two-year 

Full-time 

One-year 

Total 

Male 

1,704  (1,201) 

1,209  ( 986) 

2,913 

(2,187) 

Femeile 

268  ( 144) 

1,487  (1.435) 

1,755 

(1,579) 

Tot  al 

1,972  (1,345) 

2,696  (2,421) 

4,668 

(3,766) 

Totals  - 

Degree  Programs 

10,836 

(7.518) 

Non-Degree  Programs 

4,668  (3,766) 
15‘,504  (11,284) 

Totals  - Male 

Degree  Programs 

8,206 

(5,538) 

Non-Degree  Programs 

2,913 

11,119 

(2.187) 

' (7,725) 

Tot  ails  - Female 

Degree  Programs 

2,630 

(1,980) 

Non-Degree  Programs 

1,755 

4,385 

(1,579) 

(3,559) 

Data  has  been  collected  as  of  February  15  each  year,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

A near  tripling  of  enrollments  in  these  programs  between  I960  and  1964 
is  their  most  striking  aspect.  Comparative  enrollments  in  four  basic  classifi- 
cations of  students  are  as  follows: 


1964 

1963 

1962 

I960 

Full-time  students,  2 year  degree  programs 

3,867 

3,  124 

2,297 

Part-time  students,  2 year  degree  programs 

6,969 

6,058 

5,221 

(enrollments 
not  broken 

Full-time  students,  2 year  non-degree 

1,972 

1,447 

1,345 

down  into 
same  cate- 

Full-time students,  1 year  programs 

2,696 

2,593 

2,421 

gories) 

15,504 

13,222 

11,284 

5,391 

The  Basis  of  the  Programs 

The  enviable  record  of  the  local  vocational-technical  schools  of  the  state 
in  meeting  community  needs  in  the  traditional  vocational  and  adult  education 
fields  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here*  The  record  of  development 
of  post  high  school  programs  in  the  schools  is  not  so  well  known. 

In  1959>  the  state's  Coordinating  Committee  for  Higher  Education  recom- 
mended that  " pending  further  investigation  and  determination,  any  addi- 

tional need  for  publicly  supported  education  opportunities  of  the  community 
college  type  be  met  in  the  field  of  technical  education  by  the  schools  of  voca- 
tional and  adult  education " The  Committee  also  charged  the  State  Board 

of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  with  responsibility  for  determining  criteria 


Post  High  School  Enrollments  in  Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical 
Schools,  February  15,  19o^ 


Degree  Programs 

1961*  (1962) 

Non-Degree  Programs 
1961*  (1962) 

Totals 

1961*  (1962)  ! 

Appleton 

iMt 

(Ul) 

112 

(82) 

256 

(223)  ' 

Eau  Claire 

171* 

(I5l») 

300 

(218) 

1*71* 

(372)  ; 

Green  Bay 

73 

(52) 

1*22 

(383) 

1*95 

(1+35)  j 

Kenosha 

398 

(72) 

102 

(159) 

500 

1 

(231) 

Madison 

196 

(119) 

686 

(395) 

882 

(511*)  1 

Milvau^iee 

9.057 

(6,510) 

1,009 

(998) 

10,066 

1 

(7,508) 

Oshkosh 

173 

(39) 

58 

(120) 

231 

(159)  ■ 

Wausau 

621 

(11*2) 

109 

(21*6) 

730 

(388)  i 

Fond  du  Lac 

118 

(IW) 

118 

(ll»8) 

Janesville 

ll*7 

(173) 

11*7 

(173)  ' 

La  Crosse 

1*71 

(378) 

1*71 

(378) 

Manitowoc 

70 

(5M 

70 

(51*)  ; 

Racine 

153 

(51) 

153 

(51)  ' 

Rice  Lake 

72 

72 

Sheboygan 

72 

(97) 

72 

(97) 

Superior 

1*66 

(255) 

1*66 

(255) 

Waukesha 

80 

80 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

51 

51 

Others 

(289)"-' 

ITO 

(9) 

170 

(298) 

Totals 

10,836 

(7.518) 

1*,668 

(3,766) 

15,501*  (11,281*) 

Figures  include  both  full-time  and  part-time  students  in  two  year  degree 
programs,  and  full-time  students  in  non-degree  one  and  two  year  programs# 

5J«Represents  students  in  first  year  "feeder'^  programs,  to  receive  second  year  in  one  of 
the  eight  degree-granting  schools# 

er|c 


the  programs  should  meet,  and  urged  expeditious  development  of  such  post 
high  school  programs  as  the  board  and  local  schools  felt  were  needed. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  growth  of  post  high  school  programs 
has  taken  place;  closely  coordinated  with  local,  area,  and  state-wide  employment 
needs. 

Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

After  careful  study  of  the  state's  educational  and  employment  needs  in 
the  fields  the  schools  serve,  the  State  Board  in  1963  approved  a plan  for  the 
orderly  development  of  twenty  area  vocational-technical  centers.  Except  for 
the  south-western  area  of  the  state,  these  centers  were  so  located  as  to  provide 
convenient  training  opportunities  for  people  in  every  part  of  the  state,  utilizing 
existing  schools  which  were  already  providing  post  high  school  programs. 

Eight  of  the  schools  have  been  authorized  by  the  State  Board  to  grant  the 
two-year  degree  in  one  or  more  curriculums.  These  are  Appleton,  Eau  Claire, 
Green  Bay,  Kenosha,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  and  Wausau.  In  other 
schools,  the  13th  and  14th  year  programs  are  under  way,  but  have  not  yet  been 
evaluated  for  degree  purposes.  The  post  high  school  enrollments  of  these  area 
center  schools  (with  their  corresponding  1962  figures) are  shown  on  page  4. 
Included  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  in  the  "Other"  grouping,  are  enrollments  in 
a very  few  one-year,  full-time  programs  developed  by  local  schools  to  fill  local 
needs,  but  not  scheduled  to  be  developed  into  two-year  area  center  programs. 


Classifications  Used  in  this  Study 


In  the  classifications  used  in  this  study,  there  were  15,504  enrollments 
as  of  February  15,  1964.  In  actuality,  because  the  classifications  used  for  this 
and  earlier  studies  do  not  include  any  part-time  students  in  non-degree  programs, 
the  actual  enrollments  in  post  high  school  level  work  are  considerably  understated. 
With  64  locally  operated  schools,  each  designing  its  programs  to  fit  local  needs, 
the  Wisconsin  vocational  and  adult  system  was  an  extremely  complex  one  to 
account  for,  even  before  the  development  of  the  post  high  school  type  of  program. 
The  schools  were  (and  are)  filling  a tremendous  variety  of  educational  needs,  for 
students  of  all  ages  and  at  many  educational  levels.  The  system,  in  truth,  handles 
educational  needs  of  all  types  not  met  in  the  standard  grade,  high,  and  four-year 
college  level  programs.  Post  high  school  education  added  a further  complicating 
factor  to  reporting  this  educational  mix.  During  the  developmental  years  of  the 
post  high  school  curriculums,  it  has  been  difficult  in  many  cases  to  differentiate 
between  the  student  who  is  a part-time  enrollee  in  a post  high  school  program 
and  the  part-time  student  taking  a course  to  improve  his  job  performance--the 
traditional’bccupational  extension  program." 

It  is  believed  that  with  present  program  maturity,  definitely  prescribed 
curriculums,  and  improved  reporting  techniques,  the  1965  survey  may  be  able 
to  include  those  part-time,  non-degree  students  studying  at  the  13th  and  14th 
year  levels,  without  mixing  them  with  the  schools'  occupational  extension 


students. 


"Terminal"  and  "Technical"  Programs 


The  terminal  technical  programs  of  vocational  schools  differ  in  philos- 
ophy and  content  from  other  offerings  in  higher  education.  While  there  have 
been  exceptions  to  the  rule,  generally  these  programs  are  "terminal"  in  that  the 
student  is  expected  to  be  prepared  for  employment  at  the  end  of  his  one  or  two- 
year  course.  This  contrasts  with  the  collegiate  center  programs,  in  which  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  student  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  undertake  the  junior 
and  senior  years  of  a four-year  college  program. 

"Technical"  in  the  sense  used  here  may  be  applied  to  training  either  for 
industry  or  business.  The  program  is  designed  to  train  a technician.  The  tra- 
ditional vocational  program  trains  craftsmen,  usually  in  what  are  mainly  mani- 
pulative skills.  The  technician  is  provided  with  basic  manipulative  skills,  with 
emphasis  on  a broader  base  of  knowledge.  In  the  technical  program,  more  time 
will  be  devoted  to  mathematics  and  science,  psychology  and  human  relations,  and 
communications  skills.  The  training  is  often  described  as  being  aimed  at  the 
middle  management  position  in  business,  and  at  the  sub-  or  semi-professional 
level  in  the  industrial  technologies. 

Enrollments  by  Sex 

As  might  be  expected  in  technological  training,  men  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  enrollments  - 72%  in  1964.  Women,  who  account  for  a bit  more  than  28% 
of  the  enrollments,  are  found  mainly  in  the  fields  of  business  and  distribution, 
general  education,  and  the  health  occupations.  A breakdown  of  students  into 
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1964 

1964 

1962 

i960 

Progra, 

3 

PART 

TIME 

FULL 

TIME 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

I. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Accounting,  Office  Machines, 
Data  Processing,  Secretarial 

1,343 

2,443 

3,786 

2,459 

1,661 

II. 

CONSTRUCTIOW  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Forestry  and  Lumber  Technology, 
Residential  Design,  Structural 
Technology 

207 

301 

508 

459 

360 

III. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
Marketing,  Merchandising,  etc. 

227 

401 

628 

231 

73 

IV. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Electricity!  Electronics, 
Industrial  Electronics, 
Radio-TV 

429 

737 

1,166 

939 

378 

V. 

ENGINEERING  AIDE  TECHNOLOGY 
Drafting,  Highway  Engineering, 
Machine  Drafting,  Mechanical 
Design,  Power  Plant,  Hydraulics 

737 

656 

1,393 

1,136 

602 

VI. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 
Junior  College 

3,478 

1,054 

4,532 

3,176 

761 

VII. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Commercial  Art,  Photography, 
Printing 

186 

333 

519 

380 

183 

VIII. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING 

and  other  health  occupations 

562 

562 

598 

480 

IX. 

METALS  TECHNOLOGY 
Foundry,  Machine  Shop, 
Metallurgy,  Pattern  Making, 
Welding 

119 

651 

770 

539 

145 

X. 

SERVICE  AND  SERVICE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Aviation  Mechanics,  Auto- 
motive Service,  Baking, 
Bartering,  Chef,  Cosmetology, 
Diesel,  Industrial  Foods,  Watch 
and  Clock  Repair,  etc. 

243 

1,397 

1,640 

1,367 

676 

6,969 

8,535 

15,504 

11,284 

5,319 

— 8 — 
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fields  of  study  will  be  found  on  page  8 . A complete  listing  by  curriculums 
would  be  several  pages  long.  The  listing  here  indicates  only  broad  areas  of 
training. 

Part»time,  Full-time  Relationships 

£ 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  relationship  of  part-time  to  full-time  students 
is  almost  the  same  in  1964  as  it  was  in  1962,  despite  the  large  increase  in 
enrollments.  In  1962,  the  ratio  was  54%  full-time  to  46%  part-time.  In  1964, 
the  ratio  is  55%-45%.  It  is  believed  that  this  reflects  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences between  technical  institute  students  and  four-year  students.  The  45% 
of  technical  students  who  attend  part-time  are  generally  young  employed 
people  who  take  class  work  to  upgrade  themselves  or  to  learn  a new  or  addi- 
tional skill.  By  contrast,  the  working  college  student  is  generally  a student 
first,  working  only  so  he  may  continue  his  studies. 

This  high  ratio  of  part-time  students  reflects  the  conscientious 
attention  the  vocational-technical  schools  of  the  state  give  to  the  essential 
educational  philosophy  they  have  always  held--that  the  job-oriented  training 
must  be  available  to  the  part-time  student.  Other  educational  systems  gladly 
accommodate  the  part-time  student,  but  do  not  consciously  plan  for  him  to  the 
extent  the  vocational-technical  schools  do. 

After  the  tremendous  five-year  enrollment  increase,  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  post  high  school  programs  shown  by  this  study  is  the  resident,  non- 
resident student  ratio.  The  maps  on  pp.  10-16  show  these  relationships  and  point 
up  one  of  the  essential  problems  facing  the  schools,  and  the  stat^. 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

APPLETON  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  SCHOOL 

City  of  Appleton 


Outagamie  County  74 

Other  Counties  94 

Other  8 

256 


Residents  31  Vo 
Non-residents  69% 


er|c 


10. 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 


City  of  Eau  Claire 

0 

Eau  Claire  County 

27 

Other 

319 

Out  of  State 

5 

474 

Residents 

26% 

Non-residents 

74% 

ROCK 

WALWORTH 

RACtNE  J 

1 

f KEHOSmaI 

— 11 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMCNT 
GREEN  BAY  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  SCHOOL 

City  of  Green  Bay 

Brown  County  72 

Other  241 


Residents  37% 
Non-residents  63% 


ROCK 

WALWORTH 

RACINE 

1 

I KENOSHA 

— 12 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 


CAL  AND  ADULT  SCHOOL 

City  of  Kenosha 

© 

Kenosha  County 

44 

Other  Wisconsin 

71 

Out  of  State 

56 

Other 

22 

500 

Residents 

61% 

Non-residents  39*4 

— 13  — 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 

MADISON  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  SCHOOL 


City  of  Madison 


Dane  County 

Wisconsin 

Other 


97 

561 

40 


Residents  21  % 
Non-residents  79% 


jErFEnoN 

WAUKESHA 

28 

1 

ROCK 

WAIWORTH 

21 

15 

14  — 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 

MILWAUKEE  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  SCHOOL 

City  of  Milwaukee  5865 


Milwaukee  County 
68  Other  Counties 
Other  States 
Foreign 
Other 


988 

1895 

1007 

196 

115 


10,066 


Residents  58  % 
Non-residents  42% 


county  988 
city  5865 


-.15-- 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROllMENTS 
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Resident,  Non-resident  Relationships 


While  it  may  seem  a simple  matter  to  the  layman  to  establish  where  a 
person  s legal  residence  may  be,  those  who  have  worked  in  education,  voter 
registration,  taxation  and  other  areas  where  residence  is  a major  factor  have 
discovered  that  it  is  not  a simple  matter.  It  is  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to 
e stablish  if  a person  is  legally  a Wisconsin  resident  or  not.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  pin  down  residence  within  the  state.  For  purposes  o'  this  survey, 
and  with  difficulties  of  past  years  in  mind,  schools  were  asked  this  year  to 
indicate  the  high  school  from  which  the  student  graduated,  and  this  has  been 
used  as  establishing  his  basic  residence.  While  it  is  true  that  the  survey  may 
thus  indicate  that  a boy  who  graduated  in  Superior,  and  whose  family  then  moved 
to  Madison,  is  a non-resident  in  the  Madison  School;  it  is  felt  that  these  numbers 
will  be  more  than  balanced  out  by  students  who  have  graduated  from  a high 
school  in  a community  without  vocational-technical  opportunities,  who  then 
moved  in  with  relatives,  or  friends  in  cities  with  these  opportunities,  and  are 
carried  on  the  school  records  as  residents. 

For  seven  of  the  degree  granting  schools,  the  resident  to  non-resident 
ratio  as  determined  by  this  survey  is  shown  on  the  following  table.  These 
figures  include  full-time  and  part-time  degree  students;  and  the  full-time 
students  in  one -year  and  two-year  non-degree  programs. 
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Residents 


Non-residents 


Total 


Appleton 

00 

0 

1 
1 

Eau  Claire 

123- -26% 

Green  Bay 

182.-37% 

Kenosha 

307.-61% 

Madison 

184--21% 

Milwaukee 

5,865--58% 

Oshkosh 

114- -49% 

176--69% 

256- -100% 

351--74% 

474--100% 

313--63% 

495 -.100% 

193-39% 

500--100% 

698--79% 

882-. 100% 

4,201-. 42% 

10,066.-100% 

117-51% 

231--100% 

The  Resident,  Non-resident  Problem 

The  school  is  a local  institution.  Historically,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  financial  support  for  the  schools  has  been  provided  from  local  tax  funds. 
However,  the  post  high  school  programs  provide  an  educational  service  which  has 
impact  far  beyond  the  local  city  boundary  lines.  The  programs  are  area -wide,  in 
many  cases  state-wide  in  their  impact.  Students  interested  in  these  fields  come 
from  all  areas  of  the  state,  and  after  training,  are  employed  in  all  areas  of  the 
state.  The  essential  question  becomes:  ”How  far  should  the  municipality  go  in 
providing  tax  supported  education  for  students  (and  industry)  outside  the  community? 

At  the  outset,  these  programs  were  located  in  communities  where  there 
existed  a need  for  the  workers  trained  in  the  program.  However,  in  many  cases, 
the  immediate  community  might  not  be  able  to  supply  enough  students  to  make  the 
program  feasible--or,  alternatively,  needed  some  trained  people,  but  not  as  many 
as  an  economically  feasible  program  would  turn  out.  At  this  stage,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  non-resident  student  provided  the  numbers  required  for  the  programs 
to  function. 
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The  figures  revealed  by  the  survey  indicate  that  post  high  school  pro- 
grams have  been  growing  by  approximately  2,  000  enrollments  per  year  over 
the  past  two  years.  To  a person  outside  the  vocational -technical  system,  these 
increases  may  appear  to  be  simply  healthy  growth.  The  person  within  the 
system,  knOA'ing  first-hand  the  enrollment  pressures  under  which  the  schools 
are  operating  will  reach  a different  conclusion  about  these  gains.  He  would 
hypothesize  that  these  increases  simply  represent  the  program  growth  that 
the  schools  have  been  able  to  accommodate  in  spite  of  near -capacity  enroll- 
ments. To  this  person,  the  2,000  increases  indicate  only  the  additional  people 
the  schools  could  "squeeze"  into  programs,  rather  than  accommodation  of  all 
students  who  wished  to  enter. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a spot  check  was  made  of  a number  of  schools 
offering  post  high  school  programs.  Results  were  illuminating. 

For  instance,  the  Madison  School  reported  that  as  of  early  July,  1964, 
no  further  enrollments  for  September,  1964  could  be  taken  in  23  of  the  29  post 
high  school  curriculums  the  school  offers.  In  the  remaining  6 programs  there 
were  opportunities  for  only  a very  few  students. 

The  Kenosha  School  reported  that  all  three  sections  of  the  practical 
nurse  course  were  over-capacity  for  l964--that  the  first  possible  opening 
would  be  in  Septembeij^  1965.  All  degree,  and  other  post  high  school  programs 
were  virtually  at  capacity,  with  one  exception.  Additionally,  the  school's 
director  pointed  out  that  the  school  had  reached  the  saturation  point  at  its 
present  site--no  room  nor  opportunity  was  left  tor  expansion  at  the  present 
school  plant.  


In  Wausau,  the  director  reported  to  his  board  on  April  15  that  except 
for  three  programs,  the  school  was  at  capacity  for  the  fall  term,  and  that 
approximately  300  students  would  have  to  be  turned  away  from  post  high 
school  programs  unless  instructional  staff  and  plant  were  enlarged. 

In  Eau  Claire,  this  situation  is  repeated.  By  July,  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  programs  were  over -full;  and  the  business  and  distributive 
programs  already  had  more  than  90%  of  the  enrollments  which  could  be  accepted. 
In  September  of  1964,  worthy  students  will  have  to  be  turned  away.  Another 
school  reports  78  qualified  applicants  for  a program  in  which  only  18  students 
can  be  accepted. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  enrollment  increases  in  these  programs 
would  be  substantially  greater  if  the  schools  could  accommodate  the  students 
who  wish  to  attend.  Without  increases  in  the  capacity  of  the  schools,  capable 
young  people  will  not  get  the  training  they  desire,  and  the  acute  shortage  of 
trained  technicians  will  continue  to  plague  Wisconsin  business  and  industry. 

It  seems  clear  also,  that  as  long  as  programs  are  at  capacity,  and 
local  government  must  supply  most  of  the  funds,  the  "waiting  list"  situation 
will  inevitably  work  against  the  interest  of  the  talented  non-resident  student. 

The  resident,  non-resident  problem  of  the  schools  involves  many 
problems  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  including  tuition,  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  state  aid  policies,  and  others.  In  the  vocational -technical 
fields,  these  problems  must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the  studies 
issued  regularly  by  the  Wisconsin  State  E;nployment  Service  titled  "Wisconsin 
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Manpower  Outlook.  " The  indications  in  this  continuing  series  of  studies  are 
that  it  is  exactly  at  the  technician  levels  for  which  these  post  high  school  pro- 
grams provide  "^he  training,  that  the  WSES  forecasts  some  of  the  biggest  short- 
ages  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

The  College  Transfer  Student 

Schools  have  also  been  requested  in  this  survey  each  year  to  supply 
information  on  transfers  to  their  programs  from  various  colleges.  In  the 
degree  programs,  it  has  always  been  clear  that  substantial  numbers  of 
students  came  to  the  vocational-technical  schools  as  college  transfers. 

Reports  from  school  guidance  and  enrollment  personnel  indicate  that  in  a 
great  many  cases,  these  transfers  occur  because  the  student  finds  it  necessary 
to  transfer  to  a school  closer  to  home,  for  financial  reasons,  or  because  the 
student  felt  himself  better  suited  to  a different  type  of  program.  In  these 
cases,  academic  success,  or  lack  of  it,  is  generally  not  a factor  in  the 
t ransfer. 

Despite  the  numerical  increases  in  students,  the  transfers  remained 
high  in  percentage  terms.  For  instance,  in  Eau  Claire,  the  percentage  of 
college  transfers  remained  constant  at  10%  in  both  1962  and  1964.  In  Madison, 
the  percentage  of  college  transfers  increased  from  8%  in  1962  to  12%  in  1964. 

In  Kenosha  the  percentage  went  from  12%  to  15%  in  this  period.  The  Milwaukee 
day-time  technical  program  had  842  transfers  out  of  3,047  students,  or  28%  in 
1962.  In  1964,  the  comparable  figures  were  1111  of  2905,  or  38%.  The  pattern 
is  similar  through  the  reports  of  the  larger  schools,  with  a few  variations. 
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which  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  related  to  the  college  opportunities  available 
in  the  area--in  other  words,  where  colleges  exist,  there  are  more  transfers 
to  vocational -technical  schools,  than  where  college  opportunities  are  fewer* 

For  whatever  reasons  the  transfers  are  made,  it  seems  clear  that  to 
some  extent,  the  post  high  school  programs  in  vocational -technical  schools 
relieve  some  pressures  on  the  colleges,  and  provide  a useful  and  desirable 
educational  opportunity  for  many  students  who  find  the  four -year  college  is  not 
the  opportunity  they  desire,  seem  to  need,  or  can  afford. 

Conclusions 

A number  of  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  1964  survey: 

1.  Need  and  desire  for  these  programs  is  evidenced  by  their  explosive 

growth.  There  appears  to  be  some  leveling  off,  due  more  to 
capacity  use  of  facilities,  than  lack  of  students.  Taken  in  the 
light  of  student  demand,  and  projections  of  the  state’s  needs  for 
trained  workers,  it  appears  that  enrollments  will  be  limited  only 
by  the  training  opportunities  available  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Without  a rapid  increase  in  facilities,  many  young  people  will  not 
be  able  to  get  the  training  they  need  and  desire.  Additionally,  the 
questions  of  facilities  must  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  state’s  own  economy.  In  an  increasingly  competitive  and 
complex  technological  society,  can  the  state  afford  to  be  without 
the  skilled  technicians  industry  and  business  desperately  require? 

2.  Increases  in  available  curriculums  and  types  of  programs  have 
been  rapid.  The  basic  structure  established  in  Wisconsin’s  voca- 
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tional -technical  system  has  made  it  practicable  to  handle  program 


increases  up  to  this  time.  How  much  further  programs  can  be 
expanded  within  the  present  financial  structure  is  open  to  question, 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  schools  are  providing  educational  offerings 
which  have  impact  far  beyond  local  boundaries.  With  continuing 
enrollment  pressures,  it  seems  clear  that  the  whole  problem  of 
levels  of  state  aids,  tuition,  and  the  resident,  non-resident  student 
relationships  may  have  to  be  changed  if  the  system  is  to  continue 
to  meet  training  needs  of  industry  and  business  on  which  our  economy 
depends. 
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FOREWORD 


In  the  spring  of  I96I  The  University  of  Michigan  did  a study  of  the 
effect  of  withdrawal  of  reimbursement  on  high  school  vocational  programs j 
the  study  was  done  as  a part  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evalua- 
tion Project.  The  majority  of  local  school  administrators,  as  revealed 
in  the  196I  study,  felt  that  if  the  special  reimbursement  provided  for 
high  school  vocational  programs  were  to  be  gradually  eliminated  (over  a 
three-year  period),  their  programs  would  be  continued  without  special 
aid. 


The  study  reported  here  is  an  attempt  to  determine,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,  how  vocational  ed- 
ucation funds  might  best  be  spent  in  order  to  aid  high  school  principals 
and  their  faculties  in  developing  more  adequate  educational  experiences 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  employment -bound  youth. 

Although  ■yie  Project  Director  takes  full  responsibility  for  the 
study,  he  had  the  assistance  of  many  of  his  colleagues.  In  designing 
the  study  Dr.  Ned  Flanders,  Professor  of  Education  and  Research  Consul- 
tant, was  most  helpful;  in  constructing  the  questionnaire,  Dr.  Morris 
Axelrod,  Survey  Research  Center,  gave  valuable  assistance;  and  in  de- 
cisions regarding  statistical  procedures  and  data  processing.  Dr.  M. 
Clemens  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Research  Associ- 
ate, served  the  project  well.  Particular  credit  should  be  given  to  Al- 
vin Ollenburger,  Assistant  in  Research  for  the  project,  who  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  talents. 


Ralph  C.  Wenrich 
Project  Director 
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FAFT  I.  IfirRODUCTIOK 


A.  Statement  of  the  Problem 


In  the  spring  of  I96I  a survey^  was  made  of  superintendents,  high 
school  principals,  and  directors  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan  to 
determine  what  the  effect  would  be  on  reimbursed  high  school  vocational 
programs  if  the  reimbursement  were  gradually  withdrawn  (over  a three- 
year  period) . ftost  administrators  felt  that  their  programs  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  without  reimbursement.  In  relation  to  homemaking,  89^ 
said  their  programs  would  continue;  79^  felt  that  their  trade  and  indus- 
trial programs  would  continue;  75^  thought  their  cooperative  occupational 
training  programs  would  continue;  and  6l^  expressed  the  same  opinion  about 
agricultural  education. 

In  the  same  survey  approximately  two -thirds  of  the  local  administra- 
tors c .pressed  the  thought  that  if,  in  the  future,  state  and  federal  vo- 
cational funds  were  no  longer  used  to  support  the  present  high  school  vo- 
cational offerings,  these  funds  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the  further 
development  of  new  vocational  programs  and  services  high  school  youth. 
Less  than  one-third  thought  these  funds  should  be  used  for  the  development 
of  out-of-school  youth  and  adult  programs. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation will  make  some  changes  in  the  allocation  of  earmarked  vocational 
education  funds.  Therefore,  in  revising  policies,  information  regarding 
the  kinds  of  assistance  high  school  principals  consider  to  be  most  essen- 
tial in  the  development  of  more  adequate  programs  for  employment -bound 
youth  would  be  helpful. 


B.  Objective  of  the  Study 


The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  determine  what  kinds  of  assistance 
high  school  principals  would  consider  most  helpful  in  developing  and/or 
operating  special  programs  and  services  for  employment -bound  youth. 


iRalph  C.  Wenrich.  A Study  to  Determine  More  Effective  Ways  of  Using 
State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds  in  the  Father  Development 
of  Programs  Operated  ^ Local  School  Districts.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 
The  University  of  Michigan  Office  of  Research  Administration,  July  1962. 
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c.  Scope  of  the  Study 


The  study  included  all  Michigan  high  school  principals  of  schools 
w*  a student  population  of  7OO  or  more  in  grades  10-12,  of  1,000  or 
more  in  grades  9-12,  and  of  1,600  or  more  in  grades  7-12.  The  study 
was  limited  to  large  high  schools  because  it  was  felt  that  specialized 
education  for  employment,  especially  in  industrial  and  service  occupa- 
tions.  is  feasible  only  in  larger  schools. 


D-  Procedure 


A list  was  made  of  the  many  kinds  of  assistance  high  school  prln. 
cipals  said  they  would  find  helpful;  this  was  done  by  interviewing 
principals,  professors  of  secondary  school  administration  and  curricu- 
um.  Bureau  of  School  Services  personnel,  and  others.  The  activities 
in  which  principais  said  they  would  like  assistance  were  categorized 
and  s^  arens  of  activity  were  established  (see  Part  II,  Section  A). 


A questionnaire  was  constructed  and  pre-tested  by  giving  it  to  a 
number  of  staff  members  and  high  school  principals  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  population  to  be  surveyed.  The  questionnaire  was  then 
vised  to  eliminate  ambiguities. 


re- 


The  jfichlgan  Education  Directory  was  used  to  determine  the  schools 
which  were  large  enough  to  be  included  in  the  study.  Early  in  May  ques- 
tiomaires  .ere  sent  to  the  125  principals  of  these  schools  with  a cover 
letter  [see  Appendix,  p.  A3].  A duplicate  questionnaire,  with  the  same 
cover  letter  and  an  insert  [p.  a4]  was  mailed  ten  days  after  the  first 
inailing  to  those  who  had  not  yet  responded. 
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esponses  were  received  from  123  principals,  but  three  of  these  did 
not  qualify  on  the  basis  of  size  of  school  enrollment.  Table  I shows 
the  number  of  questionnaires  sent  out  and  the  number  and  percent  (98. 4) 
returned.  Tables  II  and  III  show  the  distribution  of  schools  whose  prin- 
cipals responded  by  grade  span  and  by  enrollment  respectively.  It  should 
be  noted  that  most  of  the  schools  operate  three  grades  and  that  there  is 
a fairly  even  distribution  of  schools  by  size. 
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?m  II. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 


A,  Six  Areas  of  Activity  for  Improvement  of 
Programs  Employment -bound  Youth 


For  this  study  the  entire  process  of  improving  a program  for  em- 
ployment-bound youth  was  divided  into  six  areas  of  activity: 

Area  One.  Examining  the  goals  of  the  school  and  evaluating  the 
offerings  available  to  employment-bound  youth. 

Area  Two.  Assessing  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of-school 
youth  and  the  needs  of  employers. 

Area  Three.  Developing  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth 
and  employers. 

Area  Four.  Operating  specialized  programs  designed  to  prepare 
in-school  youth  for  employment. 

Area  Five.  Operating  specialized  programs  designed  to  prepare 
out-of-school  youth  for  employment. 

Area  Six.  Providing  more  adequate  vocational  guidance  services 
for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth. 

The  respondents  were  asked  the  following  question  for  each  of  these 
areas : ^ state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education 
were  reallocated,  what  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent 
to  help  you — a particular  area) . The  choices  for  answering  this 
question  were  HONE,  LITTLE,  SOME,  MOST,  and  ALL. 

For  readability  and  to  save  space,  these  areas  will  be  referred  to 
by  number  throughout  the  rest  of  this  report.  The  questionnaire  and 
letter  of  transmittal  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix. 


1.  COMPARING  THE  RESPONSES  FOR  THE  SIX  APEAS  OF  ACTIVITY 

Very  few  respondents  f^'H  that  ALL  of  the  reallocated  funds  should 
be  spent  to  help  them  in  any  one  area  (see  Table  IV).  The  highest  per- 
centages are  found  for  SOME  with  approximately  50  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding giving  this  answer  in  each  of  the  six  areas.  Following  SOME, 
the  next  highest  percentages  are  for  MOST  in  all  six  areas. 
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The  principals  were  asked  to  rank  three  of  the  six  areas  in  order  of 
preference  for  assistance.  Area  Two  was  given  a rank  of  1 most  often  (by 
33  principals) . These  rankings  were  than  weighted  and  the  six  areas  rank- 
ordered.  After  weighting,  Area  Two  was  ranked  first  and  Area  Four  second 
(see  Table  V).  It  should  be  noted  that  Areas  Two  and  Four,  which  were 
ranked  first  and  second  respectively,  have  the  highest  percentage  of  non- 
response (see  Table  IV). 


2.  COMPARING  RESPONSES  FOR  AREAS  ONE,  TWO,  AND  THREE,  WHEN  SCHOOLS  ARE 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE,  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING  COLLEGE, 
AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  DROP-OUTS 


Only  minor  differences  can  be  found  in  the  principals'  opinions  re- 
garding Areas  One,  Two,  and  Three  whether  their  schools  are  classified 
according  to  size,  percentage  of  students  entering  college,  or  percent- 
age of  drop-outs  (i.ee  Tables  VI -XIV) . One  such  difference  is  that  prin- 
cipals of  schools  with  enrollments  of  1,000-1,299  and  of  2,500  or  more 
thought  lOST  of  the  reallocated  funds  should  be  spent  to  help  them  in 
Area  Three  ( see  Table  XII ) . 


3.  ASSISTANCE  DESIRED  BY  PRINCIPALS  IN  AREAS  ONE,  TWO,  AND  THREE 

The  principals  who  answered  SOME,  MOST,  or  ALL  to  the  question 
about  funds  for  help  in  Areas  One,  Two,  and  Three  were  asked  several 
questions  about  what  individuals  they  would  prefer  to  help  them  in  a 
particular  area.  The  highest  percentage  of  the  principals  answering 
these  questions  favored  members  of  their  own  staff  in  all  three  areas. 

The  principals'  next  choice  was  individuals  from  the  community  (see 
Table  XV). 

When  asked  what  besides  help  from  people  they  would  want  to  aid  them 
in  these  areas,  a large  percentage  of  principals  answered  favorably  to 
all  of  the  types  of  assistance  listed  in  the  questionnaire  (see  Tables 
XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIII ) . Of  the  principals  asked  to  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  smallest  percentage  (69)  wanted  san^jle  evaluation  forms  for 
aid  in  Area  One. 


4.  COMPARING  RESPONSES  FOR  AREAS  FOUR,  FIVE,  AND  SIX,  WHEN  SCHOOLS  ARE 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE,  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING  COLLEGE, 
AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  DROP-OUTS 

The  same  situation  exists  for  these  three  areas  as  for  Areas  One, 

Two,  and  Three:  namely,  only  minor  differences  in  principals'  opinions 

show  up  no  matter  which  way  their  schools  are  classified  (see  Tables 
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XIX-XXVII) . 


5.  ASSISTAl^CE  DESIRED  BY  PRINCIPALS  IN  AREAS  FOUR,  FIVE,  AND  SIX 

The  principals  who  answered  SOME,  MOST,  or  ALL  to  the  question  about 
funds  for  help  in  Areas  Four,  Five,  and  Six  were  asked  a question  about 
what  kind  of  assistance  they  would  want.  Instructional  materials  were 
checked  most  often  in  Areas  Four  and  Five,  while  guidance  materials  were 
checked  most  often  in  Area  Six  (see  Table  XXVIII).  For  Area  Six,  "Coun- 
selors aware  of  the  problems  of  employment -bound  youth"  was  checked  al- 
most as  often  as  guidance  materials,  whereas  the  second  choice  for  Areas 
Four  and  Five  was  equipment  and  consultation  services.  The  type  of  help 
checked  the  least,  for  these  three  areas,  was  supervising  and  adminis- 
trating the  programs  (see  Table  XXVIII). 


B.  What  the  Schools  Have  Done  in  the  Past 
]>rfO  Years  in  Areas  One,  Two,  and  Three 


!•  WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE  IN  AREA  ONE 

Three  activities  that  could  be  carried  on  in  this  area  were  listed 
in  the  questionnaire.  About  two-thirds  (79  of  the  120)  of  the  schools 
have  made  a follow-up  study  of  graduates  within  the  last  two  years.  A 
little  over  one-third  of  the  schools  (4j  and  hS  schools  respectively) 
have  made  a follow-up  study  of  drop-outs  and  held  a conference  on  the 
role  of  the  school  in  educating  the  employment -bound  youth  (see  Table 
XXIX). 

The  large  number  of  principals  who  did  not  respond  to  these  ques- 
tions (29  did  not  answer  the  question  on  a follow-up  study  of  drop-outs 
and  30  did  not  answer  the  question  on  a conference  on  the  role  of  the 
school)  leads  to  some  interesting  speculation. 

When  asked  how  often  groups  from  outside  the  school  are  involved 
in  the  activities  of  this  area,  I7  principals  checked  NEVER  and  69 
checked  SOliETIMES  (see  Table  XXX). 

2.  WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE  IN  AREA  TWO 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Area  Two  was  rank -ordered  first  in 
order  of  preference  for  assistance  by  the  principals.  Three  kinds  of 
surveys  were  listed  for  this  area  and  principals  were  asked  if  they  had 
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done  any  of  them  within  the  past  two  years.  A majority  of  the  120  schools 
had  done  none  of  the  three  surveys  listed  (see  Table  XXXl).  The  fact  that 
only  23  schools  have  attempted  to  identify  the  needs  of  out -of -school 
youths  indicates  where  assistance  could  start  in  this  area. 


3.  WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE  IN  AEEA  THREE 

Principals  were  asked  to  check  whether  or  not  they  had  any  of  five 
programs  in  operation  at  that  time.  A little  over  half,  66  of  the  120, 
of  the  schools  had  in  operation  a program  slanted  towards  empolyment- 
bound  youth  (see  Table  XXXIl) . Eighty-two  of  the  schools  had  in  oper- 
ation a program  for  slow  readers  and  slow  learners  to  give  them  a sale- 
able skill. 


With  regard  to  involving  groups  from  outside  the  school  in  this 
area,  59  principals  said  they  SOMETIMES  ask  them  and  21  said  they  NEVER 
do  (see  Table  XXXIII ). 


C.  Miscellaneous  Questions  Bearing  On 
A Program  for  Employment -bound  Youth 


Of  the  120  principals,  I09  accepted  as  a goal  for  their  school  the 
responsibility  for  giving  employment -bound  youth  saleable  skills,  but 
only  87  felt  that  their  schools  reflect  this  goal  in  the  courses  they 
offer  (see  Table  XXXIV).  Only  I9  schools  felt  they  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  expected  of  them  for  employment -bound  in-school  youth.  Sixty- 
six  principals  felt  they  do  not  have  enough  time  to  give  leadership  to 
a program  for  employment -bound  youth  and  89  felt  that  a wise  use  of  part 
of  the  earmarked  funds  would  be  to  furnish  an  extra  assistant  to  give 
this  leadership  (see  Table  XXXIV). 
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PART  III.  SUMMARif,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


! 


A . Simimary 

^trators  felt  their  vocational  programs  would  continue  to  operate  even  if 
reimbursement  were  to  be  withdrawn;  administrators  also  expre  I d the  id  a 

longer  used  as  reimbursement  for  the  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  in  the 
ame  manner  as  in  the  past,  these  funds  should  be  used  to  stimulate  further 
development  of  vocational  programs  and  services  for  high  JL^I^ 

assistZrhief  designed  to  determine  the  kinds  of 

assistance  high  school  principals  would  consider  helpful  in  planning  and  ou 

erring  programs  and  services  for  employment -bound  youth.  It  was  tLught 

ZTrT7:\""1""^  the  State  Of 

use  f ^°^J°"^tional  Education  in  making  changes  in  policy  regarding  the 
use  of  vocational  education  funds.  saraing  the 

principals,  professors  of  secondary  school 
atonistration  and  currlculnm,  and  others,  a list  was  mde  of  the  kLds  of 
assistance  high  school  principals  might  find  helpful,  these  eere  ground  into 
teLln  activity.  A duesUonnalie  »as  constructed  to  de- 

Sf  :h  nnd  federal  earmarfed 

funds  should  be  spent  for  help  In  each  of  the  six  areas  of  activltv  7 ■ 

mately  one-half  of  the  principals  felt  that  SOME  state  and  federa/fundr™^' 

mrkei  for  vocational  education  should  be  reallocated  to  help  them 

their  programs  for  employment-bound  youth  in  each  of  the  six  areas.  If  the 

of  thrprinLpa^  7^  ”°f  “P  “in*  approximately  three-fourths 

of  the  Jix  aJSs  PPanding  either  SOME  or  MOST  of  the  funds  for  each 

Are.  So“r!«.r'“  rf  '“■*  V the  principals, 

plove^l  a ! V tla  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of -school  youth  and  em- 
P oyers)  and  Area  Eour  (operating  specialised  programs  to  prepare  In-school 
youth  for  employment)  were  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively. 

be  spirt  li  aamarked  funds  should 

. PPPPP  activity  were  found  among  schools,  whether 

schools  were  classified  acco«li„g  to  size,  percentage  of  Students 
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college^  or  precent  of  drop-outs,  but  principals  with  an  enrollment  of  1000- 
1299  students  felt  that  MOST  of  the.  reallocated  funds  should  be  spent  to 
help  them  in  Area  Three  which  was  ''developing  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  and  the  needs  of  employers . " 

If  help  is  given  by  making  it  possible  for  one  or  more  individuals  to 
work  in  Area  One,  Two,  or  Three,  principals  would  prefer  to  have  such  services 
perfomed  by  members  of  their  own  staff  and  next  in  order  of  preference,  by 
other  individuals  from  the  community. 

Principals  favored  assistance  in  the  form  of  instructional  materials  in 
Areas  Four  and  Five  and  guidance  materials  in  Area  Six.  Next  in  order  of 
preference  was  (for  Area  Six)  more  and  better  counselors  aware  of  the  problem 
of  employment -bound  youth,  and  (for  Areas  Four  and  Five)  consultation  services 
and  equipment. 

Only  25  principals  said  that  their  schools  have  attempted  to  identify 
the  needs  of  out-of-school  youth  and  only  indicated  any  attempt  to  indentify 
the  needs  of  in-school  youth.  Over  half  of  the  principals  were  of  the  opinion 
their  school  had  a program  slanted  toward  employment -bound  youth. 

Of  the  120  principals,  IO9  accepted  as  a goal  for  their  school  the  res- 
ponsibility for  giving  employment -bound  youth  saleable  skills,  but  only  87 
felt  their  schools  reflected  this  goal  in  the  courses  they  offer.  Only  19 
principals  felt  their  schools  were  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them 
for  employment -bound  in-school  youth  and  only  22  principals  felt  this  way 
about  out -of -school  youth. 

Sixty-six  principals  felt  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  give  leader- 
ship to  the  development  of  programs  for  employment -bound  youth  and  89  principals 
felt  an  extra  assistant  would  be  helpful  in  providing  leadership. 


B.  Conclusions 


The  fact  that  over  985^  of  the  principals  returned  the  questionnaire  and 
that  three-fourths  of  the  responding  principals  favored  spending  either  SOMF 
or  MOST  of  earmarked  vocational  funds  to..iielp  them  improve  their  programs  for 
employment -bound  youth,  indicates  how  serious  and  important  are  the  problems 
of  employment -bound  youth  to  the  principals  of  Michigan  high  schools. 


When  the  task  of  improving  the  program  for  employment -bound  youth  was 
divided  into  six  areas  of  activity,  principals  did  not  single  out  any  one 
particular  area  for  assistance;  they  favored  help  for  the  entire  task.  When 
principals  were  presented  with  the  possibility  that  perhaps  assistance  cannot 
be  given  in  all  areas  of  activity,  principals  ranked  first,  in  order  of  pre- 
ference for  assistance,  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of- 
school youth  and  employers. 

If  assistance  is  given  to  improve  programs  for  employment-bound  youth, 
these  principals  want  help  from  members  of  their  staff  and  individuals  from 
the  community  to  work  on  such  improvement.  Also  they  want  assistance  in  ob- 
taining more  and  better  instructional  and  guidance  materials. 


A majority  of  the  principals  felt  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  give 
leadership  to  the  programs  for  employment -bound  youth  and  nearly  three-fourths 
of  them  felt  their  programs  could  be  improved  if  funds  were  made  available  to 
provide  an  extra  assistant  to  give  this  leadership. 

In  the  principals’  opinion^  the  schools  included  in  this  study  are  not 
doing  enough  for  either  in-school  or  out-of-school  youth  who  are  looking 
toward  employment  rather  than  college^  even  though  over  half  of  the  schools 
have  a program  designed  specifically  for  employment -bound  youth. 


C . Recommendations 


It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion: 

1.  Continue  to  allocate  a substantial  protion  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able annually  to  the  development  of  programs  and  services  for  youth  of  high 
School  age.  Furthermore^  funds  should  be  made  available  to  encourage  'and 
support  activities  in  each  of  the  six  areas  identified  in  the  study: 

Area  One.  Examining  the  goals  of  the  school  and  evaluating 
offerings  available  to  employment -bound  youth. 

Area  Two.  Assessing  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out -of -school 
youth  and  the  needs  of  employers. 

Area  Three.  Developing  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth 
and  employers. 

Area  Four.  Operating  specialized  programs  designed  to  prepare 
in-school  youth  for  employment. 

Area  Five.  Operating  specialized  programs  designed  to  prepare 
out-of -school  youth  for  employments 

Area  Six.  Providing  more  adequate  vocational  guidance  services 
for  in-school  and  out-of -school  youth. 

2.  Make  a special  effort  to  assist  high  school  principals  and  their  fac- 
ulties (l)  to  assess  the  needs  of  youth  of  high  school  age— both  those  in 
school  and  those  out  of  school — and  (2)  to  assess  the  needs  of  employers  in 
the  service  areas  of  the  school.  This  can  be  achieved  in  a number  of  ways: 

a.  By  reimbursing  school  districts  for  the  salaries  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  (full-  or  part-time)  to  the  task  of  study- 
ing needs 

b.  By  having  vocational  education  consultants  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  give  top  priority  to  assist- 
ing school  districts  in  the  study  of  needs  of  youth  and 
needs  of  employers. 

c.  By  developing  plans  and  procedures  (including  instruments) 
wnich  any  high  school  faculty  can  use  in  (l)  making  interest 
inventories.  (2)  conducting  follow-up  studies  of  drop-outs 
and  graduates  who  have  gone  directly  into  employment^  (5) 
surveying  employment  opportunities  for  youth,  {k)  determining 
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the  requirements  of  jobs  available  to  youth,  (5)  working 
effectively  with  lay  advisuiy  committees,  (6)  other  tech- 
niques which  will  result  in  the  more  accurate  assessment  of 
community  needs. 

3*  Adopt  reimbursement  policies  which  will  make  available  more  time  of 
high  school  administrators  and  their  faculties  to  engage  in  activities  other 
than  instructional,  such  as  planning  and  developmental  materials. 

4.  Allocate  more  funds  to  the  development  of  instructional  materials 
and  guidance  materials. 

5.  Publish  annually  a report  on  programs  and  practices  which  are  out- 
standing; pilot  and  experimental  prograias  should  be  included. 

6.  Provide  consultant  services  on  a team  basis  to  high  schools  inter- 
ested in  evaluating  their  total  program  for  employment -bound  youth  in  re- 
lation to  community  needs. 

7.  Encourage  the  recruitment  and  preparation  of  more  qualified  in- 
structors and  counselors,  insc rue tors  who  have  appropriate  experience  in 
employment  outside  the  school  and  counselors  who  are  aware  of  the  problems 
of  employment-bound  youth. 

8.  A.dopt  reimbursement  policies  which  will  encourage  boards  of  education 
to  give  principals  of  high  schools  large  enough  to  operate  specialized  voca- 
tional programs  an  assistant  ^^full-  or  part-time)  whose  responsibility  it 
would  be  to  give  leadership  to  the  development  of  iTiOre  meaningful  programs 
for  employment -bound  youth. 
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TABLE  I.  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 
SENT  AND  PERCENT  RETURNED 


Position 

Sent 

Received 

JL 

I 

A-  ' 

Principals 

125 

123* 

j 

98.4  i 

*Since  3 of  the  125  received  were  not  of  the  required 
size,  the  following  tables  are  compiled  on  the  basis 
of  120  respondents. 


TABLE  II.  GRADE  SPAN  OF  SCHOOLS  RESPONDING 


Grade  Span 

11 

Three  grades  ( 10-12) 

74 

62 

Four  grades  (9-12) 

57 

31 

Five  grades  (8-12) 

2 

1 

Six  grades  (7-12) 

7 

6 

Total 

120 

100 

TABLE  III.  ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  RESPONDING 


Enrollment 

N 

700-  999 

12 

10 

1000-1299 

26 

22 

1300-1599 

13 

11 

1600-1899 

26 

22 

1900-2199 

13 

11 

2200-2499 

15 

12 

2500  or  more 

15 

12 

Total 

120 

100 
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TABLE  IV.  PRINCIPALS'  RESPONSES  TO  THE  QUESTION* 
IN  REGARD  TO  EACH  OF  THE  SIX  AREAS 


Answer 

Areas  of  Activity, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

NONE 

8 

6 

k 

3 

7 

6 

LITTLE 

12 

12 

8 

4 

6 

17 

SOME 

53 

hk 

kk 

46 

53 

52 

MOST 

23 

25 

37 

33 

23 

18 

ALL 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

* 

No  Response 

3 

12 

k 

11 

8 

7 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca- 
ted, what  part  of  these  :^unds  do  you  think  should  he  spent  to  help  you  (in  a 
particular  area)? 


TABLE  V.  RANKINGS  GIVEN  THE  SIX  AREAS 


Rank  Given 

Areas  of  Acti 

■vity 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

'6 

1 

12 

33 

15 

27 

9 

10 

2 

9 

19 

20 

24 

19 

10 

3 

10 

15 

26 

16 

l4 

19 

WEIGHTED  RANK* 

64 

152 

111 

145 

79 

69 

RANK  ORDER 

6 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

*A  rank  of  1 was 

given  a weight 

of  3, 

a rank  of  2 was 

given 

a weight  of  2, 

and 

a rank  of  3 was 

given  a weight 

of  1. 
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TABLE  VI.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE, 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  PAGE  A? 


(Area  l) 


Answer 

Enrollment  ** 

700- 

999 

1000- 

1299 

1300- 

1599 

l600- 

1899 

1900- 

2199 

2200- 

2499 

2500  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

10 

LITTLE 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

l4 

SOME 

7 

12 

8 

17 

5 

9 

6 

64 

MOST 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5 

27 

ALL 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

No  Response 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

TOTAL 

12 

26 

13 

26 

13 

15 

15 

120 

*If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca- 
ted: What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  evaluate 

^he  offerings  and  examine  the  goals  of  your  school? 

**The  frequency  tables  from  two  classifications,  enrollment  and  grade  size, 
were  statistically  checked  by  Chi  square  for  independence,  and  no  independ- 
ence was  found.  Since  either  classification  or  grouping  will  give  the  same 
results,  tables  by  enrollment,  only,  were  reported. 


TABLE  VII.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  COLLEGE  PERCENTAGE,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  3,  PAGE  A7 

(Area  l) 


Answer 

College  Percentage 

0-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60-79 

80-iC0 

Tot  al 

mm 

2 

4 

2 

2 

10 

LITTLE 

2 

2 

6 

3 

1 

14 

SOME 

5 

20 

31 

7 

1 

64 

MOST 

1 

12 

11 

- 

2 

26 

ALL 

- 

- 

1 

.. 

1 

No  Response 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

TOTAL 

12 

38 

52 

15 

4 

119** 

^College  percentage: 

percent  of  last 

year ' s 

graduating  clus 

s that 

entered 

college . 

**Since  one  school  did  not  give  its  college  percentage,  the  Grand  Total 
120. 


was 


TABLE  VIII.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  PERCENT  OF  DROP-OUTS,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  5,  PAGE  A7 

(Area  l) 


Percent  of  Drop-Outs 

Answer 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

50-59 

ho  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

2 

4 

2 

1 

9 

LITTLE 

6 

1 

6 

- 

- 

15 

SOME 

l8 

20 

14 

5 

4 

6l 

MOST 

5 

11 

6 

2 

1 

25 

ALL 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

No  Response 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

TOTAL 

52 

56 

28 

9 

6 

111** 

^Percent  o*^  drop- 
and  are  not  now 

-outs:  percent  of 

attending  school. 

those  who 

entered  the  9th  grade 

in  1959 

**Since  9 schools 
was  120. 

did 

not  give  their  percent 

of  drop-outs, 

the  Grand  Total 

TABLE  IX.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE, 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  2*,  PAGE  A9 

(Area  2) 

Answer 

Enrollment 

700- 

999 

1000- 

1299 

1500- 

1599 

1600- 

1899 

1900- 

2199 

2200- 

2499 

2500  or 

More 

Total 

NONE 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

r", 

7 

LITTLE 

- 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

14 

SOME 

9 

11 

6 

12 

4 

8 

5 

55 

MOST 

5 

5 

2 

8 

5 

4 

5 

50 

ALL 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

No  Response 

- 

7 

1 

4 

- 

1 

2 

15 

TOTAL 

12 

26 

13 

26 

15 

15 

15 

120 

*If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca- 
ted: What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  assess 

the  needs  of  In-school  and  out-of -school  youth  and  the  needs  of  employers? 
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TABLE  X.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  COLLEGE  PERCENTAGE,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  2,  PAGE  A9 

(Area  2) 


Answer 

College  Percentage 

0-19 

20-39 

Uo-59 

60-79 

80-100 

Total 

NONE 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

LITTLE 

2 

k 

5 

2 

1 

i4 

SOME 

5 

15 

23 

8 

2 

53 

MOST 

1 

12 

16 

1 

- 

30 

ALL 

- 

1 

- 

• 

1 

No  Response 

2 

3 

7 

1 

1 

ik 

TOTAL 

12 

38 

52 

13 

4 

119** 

*College  percentage:  percent  of  last  year's  graduating  class  that  entered 

college . 

**Since  one  school  did  not  give  its  college  percentage,  the  Grand  Total  was 

120. 


TABLE  XI.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  PERCENT  OF  DROP-OUTS,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  2,  PAGE  .J 

(Area  2) 


Percent  of  Drop-Outs 

Answer 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

4o  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

LITTLE 

5 

- 

- 

1 

12 

SOME 

13 

18 

1± 

5 

4 

51 

MOST 

7 

12 

6 

3 

- 

28 

ALL 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

No  Response 

5 

k 

2 

- 

1 

12 

TOTAL 

32 

36 

28 

9 

6 

111** 

*Percent  of  drop-outs:  percent  of  those  who  entered  the  9th  grade  in  1959 

and  are  not  now  attending  school. 

**Since  9 schools  did  not  give  their  percent  of  drop-outs,  the  Grand  Total 
was  120. 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XII.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE, 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  3»,  PAGE  All 

(Area  5) 


Answer 

Enrollment 

700- 

999 

1000- 

1299 

1500- 

1599 

1600- 

1899 

1900- 

2199 

2200- 

2499 

250c  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

. 

2 

. 

. 

1 

2 

5 

LITTLE 

- 

5 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

SOME 

8 

8 

8 

14 

5 

9 

1 

55 

MOST 

5 

10 

4 

9 

5 

5 

10 

44 

ALL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

No  Response 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

5 

TOTAL 

12 

26 

15 

26 

15 

If 

15 

120 

*If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca- 
ted: What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  develop 
new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  employers  in  your  community? 


TABLE  mi.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  COLLEGE  PERCENTAGE,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  5,  PAGE  All  , 

(Area  5) 


Answer 

College  Percentage 

0-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60-79 

80-100 

Total 

NONE 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

5 

LTTTLE 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

9 

SOME 

6 

14 

27 

6 

- 

55 

MOST 

2 

16 

18 

4 

5 

45 

ALL 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

4 

No  Response 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

5 

TOTAL 

12 

58 

52 

15 

4 

119** 

♦College  percentage:  percent  of  last  year's  graduating  class  that  entered 

college. 

♦♦Since  one  school  did  not  give  its  college  percentage,  the  Grand  Total  was 

120. 
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TABLE  XIV.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  PERCENT  OF  DROP-OUTS,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  3,  PAGE  All 

(Area  3) 


Answer 

Percent  of  Drop-Outs 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

LITTLE 

3 

5 

. 

8 

SOME 

13 

17 

13 

5 

3 

51 

MOST 

13 

i4 

8 

3 

1 

39 

ALL 

2 

1 

1 

4 

No  Response 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

TOTAL 

32 

36 

28 

9 

6 

in** 

♦Percent  of  drop-outs r percent  of  those  who  entered  the  9th  grade  in  1959 
and  are  not  now  attending  school. 

♦♦Since  9 schools  did  not  give  their  percent  of  drop-outs,  the  Grand  Total 
was  120. 


TABLE  XV.  INDIVIDUALS  PREFERRED  BY  PRINCIPALS 
TO  HELP  IN  AREAS  1,  2,  AND  3 


Individuals 

Percent  Answering  Yes* 

Area  1 

Area  2 

Area  3 

Members  of  your  staff 

88 

82 

92 

A group  of  principals  from  other  schools 

22 

11 

13 

Personnel  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

58 

53 

57 

Individuals  from  the  community 

85 

77 

87 

A consultant  or  survey  team  from  a 
college  or  university 

58 

59 

61 

Number  answering** 

96 

99 

106 

♦See  Appendix,  question  4,  page  a8;  question  3,  page  AlO;  question  4,  page  a12. 
♦♦The  percentages  listed  are  of  the  number  of  principals  who  answered  SOME, 
MOST,  or  ALL,  for  the  area  involved. 
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TABLE  XVI.  PRINCIPALS'  OPINIONS  ON  THREE  TYPES 
OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AREA  1 


Type  of  Assistance 

! Percent  Answering* 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

Sample  evaliiation  forms 

69 

16 

15 

Standards  to  evaluate  by 

77 

7 

16 

Written  plan  or  procedure  to 

carry  on  such  activities 

82 

4 

14 

^Answers  to  this  question:  What,  besides  help  from  people,  would  you  want  to 

aid  you  in  Area  1? 

TABLE  XVII.  PRINCIPALS 

' OPINIONS  ON  THREE  TYPES 

OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AREA  2 .. 

Tvnp  nf*  A 1 Q’hannp 

Percent  Answering* 

JL^  N«/X  iT*  O O X O 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

Materials  used  for  assessing 

youths'  needs 

91 

3 

6 

Materials  used  for  assessing 

employers*  needs 

91 

3 

6 

Methods  to  evaluate  data  after 

it  is  collected 

87 

3 

10 

^Answers  to  this  question:  What,  besides  the  services  of  people,  would  you 

want  to  help  you  in  Area  2? 


O 
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TABLE  XVIII.  PRINCIPALS'  OPINIONS  ON  THREE  TYPES 
OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AREA  3 


Type  of  Assistance 

Percent  Answerinc^ 

Yes 

No 

No  Resnonsp 

A sample  pilot  program  to 
study  and  compare  with 

81 

10 

9 

Samples  of  new  instructional 
materials 

85 

7 

8 

Information  on  new  or  better 
eQ_uipment  for  such  programs 

81 

9 

10 

♦Answers  to  this  question: 
aid  you  in  Area  3? 


What,  besides  help  from  people,  would  you  want  to 


TABLE  XIX.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE, 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1»  PAGE  AI3 

(Area  4) 


Enrollment 

1300^  1600-  1900-  2200-  2500  or  ■ 

1399  1899  2199  2499  Mors 


Answer 


NONE 

LITTLE 

SOME 

MOST 

ALL 

No  Response 


TOO-  1000- 

999  1299 


2 

8 9 

3 10 

1 

5 


1 

1 1 

7 11 

4 11 

1 1 

1 


1 

1 

5 11 

4 2 

2 2 


2 4 
5 

4 55 

6 4o 

3 

3 13 


TOTAL 


12 


26  13  26  13  15 


15 


120 


♦If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca. 
ted:  What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  operate 
special  programs  for  In-school  youth?  
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TABLE  n.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  COLLEGE  PERCENTAGE,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1,  PAGE  A13 

(Area  4) 


Answer 

College  Percentage 

0-19 

20-59 

40-59 

60-79 

80-100 

Total 

NONE 

1 

1 

2 

- 

4 

LITTLE 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

5 

SOME 

5 

19 

22 

6 

3 

55 

MOST 

4 

11 

22 

3 

- 

4o 

ALL 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

5 

No  Response 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

12 

total 

12 

38 

52 

13 

4 

119** 

^College  percentage;  percent  of  last  year's  graduating  class  that  entered 
college . 

**Since  one  school  did  not  givi  its  college  percentage,  the  Grand  Total  was 

120. 


TABLE  m.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  PERCENT  OF  DROP-OUTS,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1,  PAGE  AIJ 

(Area  4) 


Percent  of  Drop-Outs 

Answer 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

4o  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

4 

LITTLE 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4 

SOME 

14 

16 

15 

3 

4 

52 

MOST 

11 

14 

7 

4 

1 

37 

ALL 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

No  Response 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

11 

TOTAL 

32 

36 

28 

9 

6 

111** 

*Percent  of  drop-outs:  percent  of  those  who  entered  the  9th  grade  in  1959 

and  are  not  now  attending  school. 

**Since  9 schools  did  not  give  their  percent  of  drop-outs,  the  Grand  Total 
was  120. 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXII.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE, 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1*  PAGE  Al4 

(Area  5) 


Enrollment 

Answer 

700- 

1000- 

1300- 

i6oo- 

1900- 

2200- 

2500  or 

Total 

999 

1299 

1599 

1899 

2199 

2499 

More 

NONE 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

LITTLE 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

7 

SOME 

6 

13 

7 

l4 

7 

9 

7 

63 

MOST 

2 

8 

1 

7 

2 

3 

5 

28 

ALL 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

No  Response 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

TOTAL 

12 

26 

13 

26 

13 

15 

15 

120 

♦If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca- 
ted: What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  he  spent  to  help  operate 

special  programs  for  out-of-school  youth? 


TABLE  Xmi.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  COLLEGE  PERCENTAGE,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1,  PAGE  Al4 

(Area  5) 


Answer 

College  Percentage 

0-19 

20-39 

4o-59 

60-79 

80-100 

Total 

NONE 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

8 

LITTLE 

- 

5 

- 

2 

- 

7 

SOME 

5 

17 

31 

6 

62 

MOST 

3 

11 

12 

2 

- 

28 

ALL 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 • 

No  Response 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

10 

TOTAL 

12 

33 

52 

13 

4 

119** 

^College  percentage: 

percent  of  last  yaar*s 

graduating 

class  that 

entered 

college . 

♦♦Since  one  school  did  not  give  its  college  percentage,  the  Grand  Total  was 
120. 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXI\'.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  PERCENT  OF  DROP-OUTS,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1,  PAGE  Al4 

(Area  5) 


Percent 

of  Drop-Outs 

Answer 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

4o  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

LITTLE 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

7 

SOME 

15 

20 

17 

5 

4 

59 

MOST 

4 

9 

7 

5 

1 

26 

ALL 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

No  Response 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 

7 

TOTAL 

52 

36 

28 

9 

6 

111** 

^Percent  of  drop-outs;  percent  of  those  whc 
and  are  not  now  attending  school. 

) entered  the  9th  grade 

in  1959 

**Since  9 schools  did  not 
was  120. 

- give  their  percent 

of  drop-outs, 

the  Grand  Total 

TABLE  XXV.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE, 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1*  PAGE  A15 

(Area  6) 

Answer 

Enrollment 

700- 

999 

1000- 

1299 

1300 

1599 

- i6oo- 
1899 

1900- 

2199 

2200- 

2499 

250c  or 
More 

Total 

NONE 

. 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

7 

LITTLE 

1 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 

21 

SOME 

6 

12 

7 

16 

7 

10 

4 

62 

MOST 

5 

5 

1 

3 

- 

2 

6 

22 

ALL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No  Response 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

8 

TOTAL 

12 

26 

15 

26 

13 

15 

15 

120 

*If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  realloca- 
ted: What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  provide 

more  adequate  vocational  guidance  to  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  in 
your  community? 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XXVI.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  COLLEGE  PERCENTAGE,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1,  PAGE  A15 

(Area  6) 


Answer 

College  Percentage 

0-19 

20-59 

40-59 

60-79 

80-100 

Total 

NONE 

1 

5 

2 

1 

- 

7 

LITTLE 

5 

7 

7 

2 

1 

20 

SOME 

5 

18 

29 

8 

2 

62 

MOST 

2 

7 

12 

1 

- 

22 

ALL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

8 

No  Response 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

12 

CD 

52 

15 

4 

119** 

*College  percentage:  percent  of  last  year's  graduating  class  that  entered 

college . 

**Since  one  school  did  not  give  its  college  percentage,  the  Grand  Total  was 

120. 


TABLE  XXVII.  OPINIONS  OF  PRINCIPALS,  BY  PERCENT  OF  DROP-OUTS,* 
IN  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  1,  PAGE  A15 

(Area  6) 


Percent  of  Drop-Outs 

Answer 

0-9 

10-19 

20-29  50-59 

40  or 
More 

Total 

NONE  1 
LITTLE  7 
SOME  l6 
MOST  5 
ALL 

No  Response  5 


2 

5 

20 

7 

2 


5 1 

5 1 

12  5 

7 2 


I 


7 

18 

5 58 

1 22 

6 


TOTAL 


32 


111** 


*Percent  of  drop-outs;  percent  of  tiiose  who  entered  the  9th  grade  in  1959 
and  are  not  now  attending  school. 

**Slnce  9 schools  did  not  give  their  percent  of  drop-outs,  the  Grand  Total 


was  120. 


TABLE  mill.  HELP  PREFERRED  BY  PRINCIPALS 
IN  AREAS  k,  5,  AND  6 


Type  of  Help 

Percent  Answering  Yes* 

Area 

h Area  5 

Area  6 

More  and  better  instructors 
(counselors  in  Area  6) 

68 

64 

76 

More  and  better  supervision  and 
adjninistration  programs 

45 

50 

47 

More  and  better  instructional  materials 
(guidance  materials  in  Area  6) 

8l 

77 

77 

More  and  better  equipment 

79 

75 

not 

listed 

More  consultation  services 

70 

72 

for 

Area  6 

Number  answering** 

111 

105 

92 

*See  Appendix,  question  2,  page  A13;  question  2,  page  Al4j  question  2 
**The  percentages  listed  are  of  the  number  of  principals  who  answered 
MOST,  or  ALL,  for  that  particular  area. 

, page  A1 
SOME, 

TABLE  XXIX.  WHAT  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DOI® 
ABOUT  THREE  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  AREA  1 

Have  you  done  any  of  these  within  the 

Answers 

past  two  years  in  your  school? 

Yes  No  No  Response 

A follow-up  study  of  graduates 

79  51 

10 

A follow-up  study  of  drop-outs 

45  48 

29 

A conference  of  teachers,  employers, 
parents,  and  others,  on  the  role  of  the 
school  in  educating  the  employment- 
bound  youth 

46  44 

50 

er|c  ^ 


24 


TABLE  XXX.  HOW  OFTEN  PRINCIPALS  INVOLVE  OTHERS,* 
FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL,  IN  AREA  1 


Answer* 


Number  of 
Principals 


All  the  Most  of  jjo 

the  Time  Usually  Sometimes  Never  Response  Tctal 


10 


Ik 


69 


17 


120 


*Answers  to  this  question:  How  often  are  the  business  and  industrial  interests, 

the  youth  agencies,  the  employment  agencies  of  the  community,  involved  in  exam- 
ining you  school's  goals  and  evaluating  its  offerings? 


TABLE  XXXI.  WHAT  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE  ABOUT 
THREE  TYPES  OF  SURVEYS  IN  AREA  2 


Have  you  done  any  of  these  within  the 

Answers 

past  two  years  in  your  school? 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

A survey  to  find  out  the  needs  of  in-school 
youth  individually  and  as  a group 

kk 

51 

25 

A survey  to  find  out  the  needs  of  out-of-school 
youth  individually  and  as  a group 

25 

68 

29 

A survey  of  the  area  where  your  students  look 
for  work  to  see  what  jobs  are  available,  what 
skills  are  needed  for  these  jobs,  and  what 
employers  expect  of  beginning  employees 

58 

46 

l6 

25 


TABLE  XXm.  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  HAVING 
VARIOUS  programs  IN  OPERATION 


Progi-am 

Answers 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

Slow  readers  and  slow  learners— to  give 
them  a saleable  skill 

82 

50 

8 

After- school-hours  program  for  out- 
of- school  youth 

51 

70 

19 

Area  vocational  program 

16 

81+ 

20 

Specifically  for  potential  drop-outs 

51 

65 

24 

Specifically  for  employment-bound  youth 

66 

58 

16 

TABLE  mill.  HOW  OFTEN  PRINCIPALS  INVOLVE  OTHERS,* 
FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL,  IN  AREA  5 


Answer* 

All  the 

Most  of 

No 

Time 

the  Time 

Usually 

Sometimes 

Never 

Response 

Total 

Number  of 
Principals 

7 

12 

14 

59 

21 

7 

120 

♦Answer  to  this  question:  How  often  do  you  ask  the  business  and  industrial  in- 

terests of  your  community,  both  labor  and  management,  to  help  develop  new  pro- 
grams for  employment-bound  youth? 


26 


O 
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TABLE  XXXIV.  ANSWERS  TO  VARIOUS  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  EXISTING  CONDITIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT-BOUND  YOUTH 


Answers 

Questions 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

Do  you  accept  as  a goal  for  your  school  the 
responsibility  for  giving  employment-bound 
youth  saleable  skills? 

109 

5 

6 

Do  you  believe  your  faculty  accepts  this  as 
a goal  of  your  school? 

8^ 

23 

13 

Is  this  goal  reflected  in  the  courses  you  offer? 

87 

21 

12 

Do  you  feel  that  your  school  is  presently  doing 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  it  for  employment- 
bound  in-school  youth? 

19 

95 

6 

Do  you  feel  that  your  school  is  presently  doing 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  it  for  en^iloyment- 
seeking  out-of-school  youth? 

22' 

90 

8 

Do  you  think  the  majority  of  your  teachers  look 
upon  the  vocational  courses  as  a dumping  ground 
for  the  "less  gifted"  youth" 

h5 

68 

7 

Do  you  feel  you  have  time  to  give  leadership  to 
the  development  and  operation  of  more  effective 
programs  for  employment-bound  youth? 

^6 

66 

8 

Could  the  employment-bound  youth  programs  in 
your  school  be  improved  by  using  reallocated 
funds  to  provide  an  extra  assistant  whose  Job 
would  be  to  give  leadership  to  the  program? 

89 

20 

11 

27 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR 
School  of  education 


DATE:  May  3,  1963 

TO:  Selected  High  School  Principals  in  Michigan 

JEOM:  Ralph  C.  Wenrich,  Chairman 

Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts 

SUBJECT:  A Study  of  High  School  Principals'  Views  on  What  Is  Needed 

in  Order  to  Provide  More  Adequate  Programs  for  Employment-Bound  Youth 


The  University  of  Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Control  for  Vocational  Education,  is  engaged  in  a study  to  learn  about  the 
kinas  of  assistance  high  school  principals  would  consider  to  be  most  helpful 
in  developing  and/or  operating  special  programs  and  services  for  employment- 
bound  youth. 

In  a study  done  in  I96I  by  The  University  of  Michigan,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  school  administrators  questioned  thought  that  if  state  and  federal  voca- 
tional funds  were  no  longer  used  to  support  the  present  high  school  vocational 
offerings,  these  funds  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the  future  development  of 
new  vocational  programs  and  services  for  hl^  school  youth. 

This  study,  therefore,  is  designed  to  determine  the  kinds  of  assistance  you, 
as  a high  school  principal,  consider  to  be  essential  in  order  to  provide 
bett»  educational  experiences  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  employment-bound 


Questionnaires  are  numbered  merely  to  enable  us  to  follow  up  those  who  are 

their  responses . Please  be  assured  that  YOUR  RESPONSES  WILL  BE  KEPT 
CONPIDJWTIAL.  Reports  and  analyses  of  data  will  not  identify  Individuals, 
schools  or  school  systems. 

A self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  the  return  of  your  questionnaire. 
Your  cooperation  in  returning  this  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  For  most  questions  no  writing  is  needed;  Just  check  the  answer 
that  fits  each  item  best. 

2.  Peel  free  to  write  in  any  comments  or  explanations. 

3*  In  some  questions  we  have  added  lines  for  written  answers;  you 
may  use  all  the  space  between  questions  to  write  your  answer, 
and  if  you  need  more  space,  you  may  use  the  back  of  the  page. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


May  IT,  1963 


SUBJECT:  EMPLOYMENT -BOUND  YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRE 

About  two  weeks  ago  we  mailed  you  a copy  of  the  enclosed  letter  and 
questionnaire.  Since  your  completed  questionnaire  has  not  been  received^ 
we  are  assuming  that  the  first  copy  sent  has  been  either  mismailed  or 
misplaced. 

Your  opinions  on  this  subject  are  needed  in  order  to  make  the  study 
as  valid  as  possible.  Even  though  there  is  a possibility  you  have  sent 
in  this  questionnaire  before,  please  fill  out  this  one  and  return  it  soon. 
Enclosed  is  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  which  may  be  used  to  return 
the  questionnaire. 


A QUJiSTIONNAIRE  OF 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  VIEWS  ON 
IMPROVING  PROGRAMS  FOR  EMPLOIMENT-BOUHD  YOUTH 

1.  How  many  grades  are  there  in  your  school v 

D 3 grades  (10-12) 

[j  4 grades  (9-12) 

[j  6 grades  (7-12) 

I ) Other  (please  specify)  

2.  What  is  the  enrollment  in  your  school? 

D 700-999 

□ 1000-1299 

□ 1300-1599 

□ 1600-1899 

□ 1900-2199 

□ 2200-2499 

n 2500  or  more 

3*  What  percentage  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  including  boys  and  girls, 
entered  college? 

r~ I 0-195t  entered  college, 

□ 20-39?^  " 

□ 40-59?^  " 

□ 60-79?^  " 

□ 80-100^t  " 

4.  What  percentage  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  including  boys  and  girls, 
sotight  employment? 

□ 0-19i>  sought  employment. 

□ 20-39lt  " 

□ to-59^  " 

□ 60-79^  " " 

□ 80-100?t  " " 


5.  What  percentage  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  including  boys  and  girls, 
found  employment? 

[_J  0-19/t  found  enjjloyment. 

□ 20-39St  " 

□ to-595^  " 

[1  6o-795t  " '' 

□ 80-100?^  " 

6.  What  percentage  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  including  boys  and  girls, 
went  into  the  armed  service? 

fl  0-^  went  into  armed  service. 

□ " " 

□ lO-l^jt  " " 

□ 15-19?t  ” " 

□ 20-1005^  " " " " 

7.  What  is  your  school's  percentage  of  drop-outs  over  the  four-year  high  school 
period?  Please  estimate  this  percentage  in  this  manner:  how  many  students 
>dio  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  in  1959  sre  not  now  attending  any  school? 
Diose  of  you  in  schools  with  grades  10-12  will  have  to  estimate  how  many 
dropped  out  during  the  ninth  grade. 

Q 0-9^  dropped  out  of  school. 

□ 10-195t  ''  " " " 

□ 20-29?t  " " " " 

□ 30-395t  " " " 

□ or  more,  dropped  out  of  school. 
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Examining  the  goals  of  the  school  and  evaluating  the 
offerings  available  to  employment-bound  youth. 


1.  Have  any  of  these  been  done  within  the  past  two  years  in  your  school? 


Yes  No 


I j n A follow-up  study  of  graduates 


□ 


Q A follow-up  study  of  drop-outs 


□ 


j I A conference  of  teachers,  employers,  parents,  etc., 
on  the  role  of  the  school  in  educating  the  employment 
bound  youth. 


2.  How  often  are  the  business  and  ind\istrial  interests,  the  youth  agencies,  and 
the  employment  agencies  of  the  community,  involved  in  examining  your  school's 
goals  and  evaluating  its  offerings?  (Check  one) 

|~|  All  the  time 

Q Most  of  the  time 

[j  Usually 

Q Sometimes 

[j  Never 


3.  If  state  and  federal  fionds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  reallocated: 


What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  evaluate  the 
offerings  and  examine  the  goals  of  your  school?  (Check  one) 


I i HONE.  If  we  are  to  in^jrove  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  other  areas,  not  this  one. 


) 


u 


LITTLE.  I am  satisfied  with  what  we  are  now  doing 
evaluate  our  offerings  and  examine  our  goals. 


to 


I I SOME.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  enployment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  this  and  in  other  areas. 

I I MOST.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  a lot  of  help  here,  but  we  need 
help  in  other  areas  also. 

I 1 ALL.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth,  this  is  the  first  thing  our  school  must 
do. 


of  thes 
turn  to 
Page  AS 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  a8 


V 


h.  If  help  were  given  by  making  it  possible  for  one  or  more  individuals  to  work 
on  examining  the  school's  goals  and  evaluating  the  school's  offerings, 
Indicate  who  you  think  should  do  this  by  checking  each  of  the  following 
either  Yes  or  No.  Write  in  your  choice  if  it  is  not  listed. 

Yes  No 


U 

n 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 


[j  Members  of  your  staff 

Q A group  of  principals  frcan  other  schools 

Q Personnel  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

Q Individuals  from  the  community  (representing  labor, 
management,  parents,  etc.) 

[]]  A consultant  or  survey  team  from  a college  or 
university 

□ 

Other  (please  specify) 


5.  What,  besides  help  from  people,  would  you  want  to  aid  you  in  examining  the 
school's  goals  and  evaluating  its  offerings?  Please  check  each  of  the 
following  either  Yes  or  No.  Write  in  your  choice  if  not  listed. 


.Yes 

□ 

□ 

□ 


No 

I ^1  Sanple  evalmtion  forms 

I I Standards  to  evaluate  by 

Written  plan  or  procedure  to  carry  on  such  activities 

□ 


Other  (please  specify) 


Assessing  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth 
and  the  needs  of  employers. 


Have  you  done  any  of  these  within  the  past  two  years  in  your  school? 

Ye  s No 

□ □ A survey  to  find  out  (identify)  the  needs  of  in-school 

youth  individually  and  as  a group. 

I [ O ^ survey  to  find  out  (identify)  the  needs  of  out-of-school 
youth  individually  and  as  a group. 

Q Da  survey  of  the  area  where  your  students  look  for  work  to 
see  what  jobs  are  available,  what  skills  are  needed  for 
these  jobs,  and  what  employers  expect  of  beginning  en5>loyees. 


2.  If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  reallocated: 


What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  assess  the 
needs  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  and  the  needs  of  employers? 
{Chwk  one) 


D NONE.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  en^jloyment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  other  areas,  not  this  one. 

D LITTLE.  I am  satisfied  with  what  we  are  now  doing  to 
assess  the  needs  of  youth  and  employers. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


SOME.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  en^loyment 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  this  and  in  other  areas. 

MOST.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment 
bound  youth,  we  need  a lot  of  help  here,  but  we  need 
help  in  other  areas  also. 

ALL.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment - 
bound  youth,  this  is  the  first  thing  our  school  must 
do. 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  All 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  AlO 
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3*  If  help  were  given  by  making  it  possible  for  one  or  more  individuals  to  work 
on  assessing  the  needs  of  youth  and  employers,  indicate  who  you  think  should 
do  this  by  checking  each  of  the  following  either  Ves  or  No.  Write  in  your 
choice  if  it  is  not  listed. 


.Yes 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


No 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Members  of  your  staff 

A group  of  principals  from  other  schools 

Personnel  fran  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Individuals  from  the  canmunity 

A consultant  or  survey  team  from  a college  or  luiiversity 
Other  (please  specify) 


4.  What,  besides  the  services  of  people,  would  you  want  to  help  you  assess  the 
needs  of  youth  emd  employers?  Please  check  each  of  the  following  either 
Yes  or  No.  Write  in  your  choice  if  it  is  not  listed. 


Yes  No 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


I i Materials  used  for  assessing  youth's  needs 
I i Materials  used  for  assessing  enployers'  needs 
I i Methods  to  evaluate  data  after  it  is  collected 

□ 


Other  (please  specify) 


Developing  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and 
employers . 


!•  Do  you  have  any  of  these  programs  in  operation  now? 


A program  for  slow  readers  and  slow  learners  to  give 
them  a saleable  skill 

An  after -school -hours  program  for  out-of-school  youth 

An  area  vocational  program  where  several  schools  have 
joined  together  to  use  available  facilities 

A program  designed  specifically  for  potential  drop-outs 

A program  designed  specifically  for  enployment-bound 
youth 

2,  How  often  do  you  ask  the  business  and  industrial  interests  of  your  community, 
both  labor  and  management,  to  help  develop  new  programs  for  employment-bound 
youth?  (Check  one) 

I I All  the  time 

I I Most  of  the  time 

□ Usually 

n Sometimes 

[j  Never 

3*  If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  reallocated: 

What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  develop  new 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  employers  in  your  community?  (Check  one) 

I ) NONE,  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 

bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  other  areas,  not  this  one. 

I I LITTLE.  I am  satisfied  with  the  design  of  the  programs 
we  now  have, 

[j  SOME.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment - 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  this  and  in  other  areas. 

I i MOST.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth;  we  need  a lot  of  help  here,  but  we  need 
help  in  other  areas  also. 

u ALL.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth;  this  is  the  first  thing  our  school  must 
do. 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  A13 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  ,U2 


Yes  No 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


All 


1 


4.  If  help  were  given  by  making  it  possible  for  one  or  more  individuals  to  work 
on  developing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  employers  in  your 
canmunity,  indicate  who  you  think  this  should  be  by  checking  each  of  the 
following  either  Yes  or  Ho.  Write  in  your  choice  if  it  is  not  listed. 

Yes  Ho 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


i~J  Members  of  your  staff 

Q A group  of  principals  from  other  schools 

[]j  Personnel  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

I i Individuals  from  the  community 

Q A consultant  or  survey  team  from  a college  or  university 

□ 

Other  (please  specify) 


5.  What,  besides  help  from  people,  would  you  want  to  aid  you  in  developing 
proffliams  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  employers  in  your  c canmunity?  Please 

check  ^ of  the  following  either  Yes  or  Ho.  Write  in  your  choice  if  it  is 
not  listed. 

Yes  Ho 

U □ A sample  pilot  program  to  study  and  compare  with 
u □ Samples  of  new  instructional  materials 

1 — I I ! Information  on  new  or  better  equipment  for  such  programs 

□ □ 

Other  (please  specify)  ~ 
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Operating  specialized  programs  designed  to  prepare  in-school 
youth  for  enployment. 


!•  If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  reallocated: 


What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  he  spent  to  help  operate  special 
programs  for  In-school  youth?  (Check  one)  


__  If  ire  are  to  injirove  our  program  for  enployment* 

hound  youth,  we  need  help  in  other  areas,  not  this  one. 

I I LITTLE.  I am  satisfied  that  we  can  operate  programs 
for  our  in-school  youth  without  aid. 

I ! SCMffi.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  enployment- 

hound  youth,  we  need  help  in  this  and  in  other  areas. 

u MOST.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
hound  youth,  we  need  a lot  of  help  here,  hut  we  need 
help  in  other  areas  also. 

[n  ALL.  If  wfc  _re  to  in^prove  our  program  for  employment- 
hound  youth,  this  is  the  first  thing  our  school  must 
do.  J 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  ai4 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
go  on  to 
Question  2 
helow 


2.  If  assistance  were  given  to  he^  operate  specialized  programs  for  en5)lQyment- 
hound  in-school  youth,  what  kind  of  assistance  would  you  want?  Please  check 
each  of  the  following  either  Yes  or  No.  Write  in  your  choice  if  it  is  not 
listed. 


Yes 

No 

1 ; 

^ 1 

More  and  better  instructors 

□ 

u 

More  and  better  si^jervision  and  administration  of 
our  programs 

□ 

□ 

More  and  better  instructional  materials 

r* 

t— j 

□ 

More  and  better  equipment 

□ 

□ 

More  consultation  servicep. 

□ 

□ 

Other  (please  specify) 
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Operating  specialized  programs  designed  to  prepare 
out-of-school  youth  for  employment. 


If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  reallocated: 

What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  be  spent  to  help  merate  special 
programs  for  out-of-school  youth?  (Check  one)  — ^ ^ 


I — I NONE.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  en5>loyment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  other  areas,  not  this  one. 

Q LITTLE.  I am  satisfied  that  we  can  operate  programs 
for  our  out -of -school  youth  without  aid. 

1_J  SOME.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment - 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  this  and  in  other  areas. 

LI  MOST.  If  we  are  to  iB5>rove  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  a lot  of  help  here,  but  we  need 
help  in  other  areas  also. 

Q m.  If  we  are  to  ij^rove  our  program  for  en^jloyment- 
bound  youth,  this  is  the  first  thing  our  school  must 
do. 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  AI5 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
go  on  to 
Question  2 
below 


If  assistance  were  given  to  help  operate  specialized 
seeking  out-of-school  youth,  what  kind  of  assistance 
check  each  of  the  following  either  Yes  or  No.  V/rite 
not  listed. 


programs  for  employment- 
would  you  want?  Please 
in  your  choice  if  it  is 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


No 

[1  More  and  better  instructors 

Q]  More  and  better  supervision  and  administration  of 
such  a program 

Q More  and  better  instructional  materials 
I I More  and  better  equipment 
jn  More  consultation  services 
□ 


Other  (please  specify) 


Providing  more  adequate  vocational  g\iidance  services 
for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth. 


!•  If  state  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for  vocational  education  were  reallocated: 


What  part  of  these  funds  do  you  think  should  he  spent  to  help  provide  more 
adequate  vocational  guidance  to  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  in  your 
caamunity?  (Check  one) 


LI  NONE.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment - 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  other  areas,  not  this  one. 

I I LITTLE.  I am  satisfied  with  the  guidance  services  we 
now  have. 

I I SOME.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment - 
bound  youth,  we  need  help  in  this  and  in  other  areas. 

I~*l  MOST.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth,  we  need  a lot  of  help  here,  but  we  need 
help  in  other  areas  also. 


□ ALL.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  program  for  employment- 
bound  youth,  this  is  the  first  thing  our  school  must 
do. 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
turn  to 
Page  A16 


If  you 
checked  one 
of  these, 
go  on  to 
Question  2 
below 


2.  If  assistance  were  given  to  improve  your  guidance  services,  what  feinii  of 
assistance  would  you  want?  Please  check  each  of  the  following  either  Yes  or 
No.  Write  in  your  choice  if  it  is  not  listed. 

No 

I j More  and  better  prepared  counselors  aware  of  the  problems 
of  employment-bound  youth 

n More  supervisory  and  administrative  help  for  your  guidance 
services 

r~1  More  and  better  guidance  materials  (occupational 
information,  etc.) 


Other  (please  specify) 


O 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Yes  No 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Qj  1.  Do  you  accept  as  a goal  for  your  school  the  responsibility  for 
giving  employment -bound  youth  saleable  skills? 

Q 2.  Do  you  believe  your  faculty  accepts  this  as  a goal  of  your  school? 

□ 3.  Is  this  goal  reflected  in  the  courses  you  offer? 

□ Do  you  feel  that  your  school  is  presently  doing  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  it  for  employment-bound  in-school  youth? 

Q 5*  Do  you  feel  that  your  school  is  presently  doing  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  it  for  employment -seeking  out-of-school  youth? 

Q 6.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  your  teachers  look  vpon  the 

vocational  courses  as  a dumping  ground  for  the  "less  gifted" 
students  ? 

[j  7*  Do  you  feel  you  have  time  to  give  leadership  to  the  development 
and  operation  of  more  effective  programs  for  employment -bound 
youth? 

f~~l  8»  Could  the  employment-bound  youth  program  in  your  school  be 

improved  by  using  reallocated  funds  to  provide  an  extra  assistant 
Trtiose  job  would  be  to  give  leadership  to  the  program? 


This  is  the  last  item  and  thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort.  The  problems 
concerning  employment -bound  youth  today  are  such  that  assistance  is  desirable  in 
all  areas  of  programs  for  them;  however,  funds  will  stretch  just  so  far.  There- 
fore, we  would  like  to  know  if  assistance  is  available  in  only  one  area,  which 
would  you  prefer?  Place  (l),  (2),  and  (3)  before  three  of  the  following  areas 
in  order  of  preference  for  assistance. 

Areas  Where  Assistance  Could  be  Given 
i ! Examine  the  goals  of  your  school  and  evaluate  offerings 
I I Assess  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of -school  youth,  and  employers 
r~ I Develop  new  prograias 

PI  Operate  specialized  programs  for  in-school  youth 
I I Operate  specialized  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
I ! Provide  adequate  vocational  guidance  services 
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FOREWORD 


ant'n  Control  for  Vocational  Education 

SL'an'  T /'"ToS  evaluation  of  vocational  education  ?n 

University  of  Michigan  was  requested  hy  the 
Executive  Committee  (see  Appendix  A for  list  of  members)  to  take  the  respon- 

pJo  wTh  f Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation 

Project  having  to  do  with  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
vocational  education  in  Michigan.  ^supervision  ol 


September  i960  Willard  C.  Olson,  Dean  of  the  University's  School  of 
hprif  appointed  an  advisory  committee  (see  Appendix  B for  list  of  mem- 
bers) to  assist  with  this  phase  of  the  project.  The  advisory  committL  met 

?ied  riLr^'^fr  M At  the  first  meeting  the  committee  identi- 

a list  of  problems  having  to  do  with  organization,  administration  and 
supervision  of  vocational  education  which  they  felt  needed  special  study  and 

ITS  ; ten^^problems  1 

ranged  in  rank  order  of  importance. 

The  second  of  these  problems  was  "to  determine  the  most  effective  plan 
o organization  for  vocational  education  within  a school,  for  a community- 
school  system,  and  for  the  state  of  Michigan."  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Mason,  then 
departmental  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical 

ofrh  Education  degree,  chose  one  seg- 

TTfl  q ^ subject  of  his  research  report  required  for  the 

f the  organization  for  the  administration 
repo-t  schools  in  Michigan.  The  complete 

MiSigan  ^ ^ Graduate  Office  of  Education  at  The  University  of 

This  report  represents  the  outcome  of  one  study  done  as  a part  of  the 
overall  Michipn  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project;  it  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  project. 


Ralph  C.  Wenrich 
Project  Director 
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PART  I. 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


PIUPCSE 


The  purpose  of  this  particular  study  is  to  shed  more  light  on  the 
organization  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan  high  schools  to  detemine 
to  which  positions  authority  has  been  distributed,  and  to  attempt  to  relate 
the  pattern  of  distribution  of  authority  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  voca- 
tional education  programs. 


PROCEDURE 


The  procedure  was  to  identify  two  groups  of  schools;  Group  X,  schools 
whose  programs  were  thought  to  be  more  effective  than  the  average;  and 
Group  Y,  schools  whose  programs  were  thought  to  be  less  effective  than  the 
average.  As  the  most  practical  method  of  identifying  these  schools,  heads 
of  services  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  were  used  as  a jury  of  experts.  These  people,  along  with  their 
assistants,  have  close  contacts  dth  a large  number  of  schools  in  the  state 
and  are  acquainted  with  all  the  fields  of  vocational  education.  They  make 
frequent  visitations  to  the  local  school  districts  and  are  in  written  and 
oral  contact  with  the  teachers,  directors,  and  administrators  of  the  school 


No  set  criteria  defining  what  constituted  the  "effectiveness"  of  a 
program  were  given  the  jury  members . They  were  merely  asked  to  select  the 
two  groups  of  schools,  each  using  his  knowledge  of  the  existing  programs  in 
Michigan  and  in  the  individual  schools  and  making  a subjective  judgment 
based  on  his  inaividual  interpretation  of  effectiveness.  The  lists  which 
the  five  jurors  separately  drew  up  were  then  consolidated  and  re-presented 
to  T.he  assembled  jurors  for  consensus.  The  two  groups  of  schools,  X and  Y, 
were  cnosen  at  two  different  periods. 

The  researcher  then  devised  a questionnaire  which  attempted  to  determine 
whc  within  a particular  school  or  school  system  had  the  initial  responsibility 
for  perfoming  selected  administrative  functions.  The  questionnaire  underwent 
a series  of  refinements,  review  by  professionals,  and  a trial  run  before  being 
sent  to  the  following  personnel  in  each  school  system  selected  for  inclusion 
in  the  study:  the  superintendent,  the  high  school  principal,  the  director  of 

vocational  education  (if  such  a position  had  been  designated  by  the  school), 

and  teachers  of  courses  presumed  to  be  preparing  students  for  post -high  school 
employment. 

A total  of  268  questionnaires  were  sent  to  personnel  in  the  39  Group  X 
schools;  of  these,  2k0  or  90  percent  were  returned.  Seventy-eight  question- 
naires were  sent  to  personnel  in  the  12  Group  Y schools;  of  these,  60  or  77 
percent  were  returned. 
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Later  a sub-group  of  the  X schools  was  designated.  This  sub-group 
(Group  Xx)  consisted  of  ten  Group  X schools  whose  figures  for  system-wide 
enrollment  and  number  of  professional  teachers  employed  were  closer  to 
those  for  the  Y schools  than  were  those  for  the  total  Group  X.  Sixty-three 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  personnel  in  the  Xx  schools^  and  55  87  percent 

were  returned. 

Data  from  the  returned  questionnaires  were  punched  on  IBM  cards  and 
later  run  on  the  University's  computer  to  derive  frequency  distributions. 

An  additional  procedure  related  to  the  study  was  the  visitation  of 
several  high  schools  to  gain  greater  background  and  insights  into  adminis- 
tration^ organization,  and  vocational  education.  These  visits  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  make  personal  checks  on  some  of  the  functions  covered  by  the 
survey  instrument;  moreover,  face-to-face  contact  aided  in  gaining  clarifi- 
cation of  actual  practice,  provided  an  in-depth  extension  of  the  survey,  and 
assisted  in  developing  a ’^feeling”  for  the  school  and  effectiveness  of  the 
educational  enterprise. 


DEFINITIONS  USED 

The  researcher  took  care  in  discussion  and  in  the  survey  instrument  to 
use  terminology  which  would  be  readily  understood  and  commonly  accepted. 
However,  the  term  'Vocational  education”  has  evolved  in  the  minds  of  many  to 
be  synonymous  with  reimbursed  vocational  education;  consequently,  a defini- 
tion of  that  term  as  it  is  being  used  in  this  study  was  deemed  advisable. 
Likewise,  the  terms  "high  school  committee, " "system-wide  committee,”  and 
"lay  advisory  committee"  were  defined  to  avoid  any  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  respondent's  common  usage  and  the  researcher's  intent.  Another 
term,  "not  applicable,"  was  presented  as  a possible  response  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire in  order  to  force  an  answer  to  every  item. 

The  definition  for  each  of  these  terms,  as  presented  in  the  cover 
letter  sent  with  the  questionnaire,  follows: 

Vocational  Education  --  Those  courses  or  programs  which  seek 
to  prepare  students  for  immediate  entry  into  gainful  agri- 
cultural, homemaking,  business,  or  industrial  occupations; 
these  courses  or  programs  need  not  be  reimbursed  to  be 
considered  vocational. 

High  School  Committee  --  Any  group  consisting  mainly  or 
entirely  of  faculty,  administrative,  or  staff  personnel,  which 
group  is  finally  responsible  to  the  high  school  principal. 

System-wide  Committee  --  Any  group  consisting  mainly  or 
entirely  of  faculty,  administrative,  or  staff  personnel,  which 
group  is  finally  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Lay  Advisory  Committee  --  Any  organized  group  composed  pri- 
marily of  non-school  people  which  is  charged  with  advising 
the  school  or  school  system  on  matters  related  to  one  or  more 
areas  of  vocational  education. 
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Not  Applicable  --  A response  which  indicates  the  item  under 
question  does  not  exist  in  the  school  or  school  system  and 
therefore  could  not  be  answered  by  the  respondent. 

In  coding  the  responses  another  term,  "not  ascertained,"  was  used. 

This  term  means  that  there  was  no  response  to  the  question  or  that  the 
respondent,  contrary  to  instructions,  multi-checked  the  possible  answers  in 
such  a manner  the  coder  could  not  determine  his  intent;  in  either  event, 
the  intended  answer  cannot  be  ascertained. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Though  the  data  are  presented  in  quantitative  manner,  there  is  admittedly 
a great  deal  of  subjectivity  involved  in  each  step  of  the  procedure.  The 
selection  of  the  schools  in  the  two  groups  was  based  on  the  subjective  judg- 
ments of  a half  dozen  people  who  arrived  at  consensus  and  not  necessarily 
unanimity,  A survey  instrument,  regardless  of  how  well  constructed  and  re- 
fined, leaves  room  for  questions  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  communica- 
tion between  researcher  and  respondent . 

Despite  the  acknowledged  limitations  and  others  that  may  be  detected, 
the  researcher  feels  this  study  presents  valuable  information  on  the  current 
status  of  the  organization  for  vocational  education  in  certain  Michigan  high 
schools  selected  by  a reputable  jury  of  experts  on  the  basis  of  effectiveness 
or  strength  of  their  programs  of  vocational  education.  An  extensive  review 
of  the  related  literature  suggests  this  is  the  first  comprehensive  type  of 
study  of  the  status  of  vocational  education  organization  in  Michigan, 
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PART  II.  RELATED  LITERATURE 


A 53-item  "bitliography  is  submitted  to  support  the  review  of  related 
literature.  In  this  part  of  the  study  the  researcher  refers  to  a variety 
of  administrative  and  social  science  sources  to  explore  the  terminology 
of  organization,  which  is  defined  as  the  distribution  of  authority,  in 
contra-distinction  to  administration,  which  is  defined  as  the  use  of 
authority.  The  need  for  organizational  structiure  was  reviewed  through 
the  writings  of  school  and  industrial  administrative  and  organizational 
theorists  ranging  from  current  doctoral  dissertations  to  the  ideas  of 
Henri  Fayol. 

Factors  contributing  to  internal  organization  were  reviewed  prior  to 
an  examination  of  organization  for  vocational  education  and  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

A survey  of  the  literature  indicates  a careless  use  of  such 
basic  terminology  as  "organization,"  "staff,"  and  "internal 
organization."  The  studies  dealing  directly  with  organiza- 
tion, when  defined  as  the  distribution  of  authority,  are 
quite  meager;  the  tendency  has  been  to  concentrate  on 
studies  of  administration,  the  use  of  authority.  The 
effect  of  this  concentration  has  been  to  leave  a gap  in  our 
knowledge  of  organization--the  patterns  of  organization 
being  used  in  our  schools  and  school  systems  and  the  extent 
of  utilization  of  whatever  variations  of  patterns  may  exist. 

This  gap  is  widened  when  one  seeks  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion of  vocational  education. 

Relatively  small  size  of  school  enterprise,  lack  of  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  school  enterprise,  and  general 
unwillingness  to  change  structural  patterns --especially  in 
governmental  agencies --have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
present  situation.  An  about-face  in  relation  to  size  and 
interest  and  at  least  a willingness  to  review  structure,  as 
evidenced  by  widespread  district  reorganization,  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  intensive  study  of  school  and 
school-system  organization. 
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PART  III.  FINDINGS 


The  findings  are  presented  in  the  complete  report  through  a series  of 
34  tables  and  explanatory  text  beginning  with  documentation  indicating  that 
the  original  identification  of  Groups  X and  Y by  the  jury  was  confirmed  by 
self-identifications  made  by  personnel  within  the  schools  studied. 

Specific  topics  covered  in  the  findings  are:  Self-Identification^ 

Hiring  New  Personnel^  Supervision^  Dismissals ^ Evaluation^  Budgets;  Job 
Descriptions^  Lay  Advisory  Committees^  Summer  and  Evening  School  Programs^ 
Statements  of  Objectives^  Departmental  Structure^  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education^  Relation  of  Practical  Arts  and  Vocational  Programs^  Follow-up 
Studies^  and  Structure  of  Organization, 

The  summarization  of  the  findings  is  based  on  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
the  study:  to  determine  to  which  positions  authority  over  administrative 

matters  has  been  distributed  and  to  relate  the  pattern  of  authority  distri- 
bution to  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  program. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUTHORITY 

In  analyzing  the  positions  to  which  authority  has  been  distributed^  we 
can  immediately  say  that  in  all  groups  of  schools  studied  there  has  been 
almost  total  delegation  of  authority  by  the  school  boards  to  the  professional 
personnel.  Table  I indicates  only  a one  percent  retention  of  authority  at 
the  board  of  education  level  in  the  three  groups  of  schools  studied.  This 
table  also  indicates  on^y  a one  percent  authority  level  for  lay  advisory 
committees  in  the  three  groups.  This  suggests  that  lay  advisory  committees'^ 
are  used  as  advisory  bodies  rather  than  as  administrative  boards.  \ 


System-wide  committees  are  even  less  significant  in  possession  of  au- 
thority, Group  X schools  give  this  position  a one  percent  response;  the 
other  two  groups  show  no  response.  The  high  school  committee  has  response 
varying  from  one  percent  in  Group  Y schools  to  three  percent  in  Group  Xx 
schools  which  is  still  an  insignificant  amount  of  authority. 

Presumably  boards  of  education  and  school  executives  do  not  regard 
committees  as  proper  agencies  to  exercise  administrative  authority;  such 
thinking  would  be  consistent  with  generally  accepted  administrative  theory. 

The  department  heads  or  chairmen  are  shown  in  Table  I as  having  an 
authority  delegation  of  five  percent  in  the  Group  Y schools^  six  percent  in 
Group  X schools,  and  nine  percent  in  Group  Xx  schools.  Somewhat  surprisingly^ 
departmentalization  does  “not  carry  with  it  a strong  delegation  of  authority^ 
for  the  extent  of  delegation  indicated  above  is  in  contrast  to  a positive 
response  (running  from  76  percent  in  Group  Y schools  to  84  percent  in  Group 
Xx  schools)  to  the  q^uestion  of  whether  or  not  there  were  departments  for 
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TABLE  I 


OPINION  BY  GROUP  AS  TO  WHO  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
INITIALLY  MAKES  DECISIONS 
(in  Percent) 


Response 

Group  X 
N-240 

Group  Xx 

n-55 

Group 

n-6o 

Teacher^  Coordinator,  Counselor 

18 

21 

19 

Department  Head  or  Chairman 

6 

9 

5 

High  School  Committee 

2 

3 

1 

Principal  or  Assistant  Principal 

22 

28 

28 

Director  of  Vocational  or  Adult 

Education 

28 

11 

13 

System-wide  Committee 

1 

-- 

-- 

Superintendnet,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Curriculum  Director,  Director  of 

Special  Services 

21 

26 

32 

Lay  Advisory  Committee 

1 

1 

1 

Board  of  Education 

1 

1 

1 
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vocational  education  in  the  respondent’s  school.  This  portion  of  the  study 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention  of  writers  of  administrative  and 
organizational  literature  who  have  said  the  department  head  or  chairman  is 
merely  a figurehead;  possibly  with  influence  but  certainly  without  authority. 

We  are  left  with  86  percent  of  responsibility  in  Group  Xx  schools,  l' 
89  percent  in.:  Group  X schools,  and  92  percent  in  Group  Y schools  to  be  j 
distributed  among  the  superintendent,  high  school  principal,  director  of  [ 
vocational  education,  and  individual  teachers. 

Table  I indicates  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  one  of  his  irame-  . 
diate  central  staff  personnel  retains  32  percent  of  the  authority  for 
initial  administrative  decisions  in  the  Group  Y schools  as  compared  with  a 
26  percent  retention  in  Group  Xx  schools  and  a 21  percent  retention  in 
Group  X schools . 

I 

The  amount  of  delegated  authority  which  is  retained  at  the  high  school  i 
principal's  level  is  28  percent  for  both  the  Group  Y and  Group  Xx  schools, 
and  22  percent  for  the  Group  X schools. 

Individual  teachers  are  seen  as  having  21  percent  of  the  authority  1 
distributed  to  them  in  the  Group  Xx  schools,  18  percent  in  Group  X schools,  j 
and  19  percent  in  Group  Y schools. 

The  amount  of  authority  delegated  to  the  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion is  shown  as  28  percent  in  Group  X schools  and  11  and  I3  percent  re- 
spectively in  Group  Xx  and  Group  Y schools.  These  figures  are  from  Table  I, 
However,  when  we  ask  whether  or  not  the  school  system  has  a director  of 
vocational  education,  we  see  the  following  positive  response:  Group  X, 

63  percent;  Group  Xx,  36  percent;  and  Group  Y,  55  percent.  The  apparent 
dichotomy  is  similar  to  that  seen  when  the  amount  of  responsibility  held  by 
department  heads  ov  chairmen  is  compared  with  the  extent  to  which  that  po- 
sition exists  in  the  schools  studied.  The  explanation  of  the  dichotomy  is 
probably  the  same  in  both  cases:  the  position  exists  more  as  a title  than 

as  an  authority  position. 


EFEECTIVENESS  OF  PROGRAM 

That  respondents  tend  to  agree  with  the  jury  of  experts'  value  judg- 
ment concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  schools  selected  for  study  was  borne  out  by  the  answer  to  Question  22: 
”How  well  does  your  school's  total  program  compare  with  the  programs  of 
other  Michigan  high  schools  in  preparing  graduates  fo‘>"  im^'^lj.ate  entry 
into  gainful  occupations?"  Group  X respondents  tended  to  see  their  program 
as  more  successful  than  the  Group  Y respondents --72  percent  "very  good"  and 
"good"  responses  in  the  X group  co^pa.  ed  with  only  47  percent  such  responses 
in  the  Y group.  The  Xx  group  tell  into  a middle  position  with  a 60  percent 
response.  The  differences  in  patterns  of  authority  distribution  between 
the  Y schools  and  the  Group  X and  sub-Group  Xx  schools  may  be  considered  as 
organizational  factors  contributing  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
programs . 
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The  Group  X school  systems  average  5^683  pupils  and  232  teachers;  the 
Group  Y school  systems  average  1,862  pupils  and  71  teachers.  With  such  a 
great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  educational  operation,  a great  dif- 
ference in  tne  distribution  of  authority  between  the  organizational 
structures  of  the  two  groups  of  schools  was  expected.  Therefore  sub-Group 
Xx  was  derived  as  being  more  similar  to  Group  Y in  size  of  operation. 

Group  Xx  school  systems  average  2,082  pupils  and  80  teachers. 

The  study  was  not  expected  to  show  more  similar  patterns  of  response 
for  Group  X and  Group  Y schools  than  it  shows  for  Group  Xx  and  Group  Y or 
even  for  Group  Xx  and  Group  X schools.  However,  similarity  of  response 
between  Group  X and  Group  Y did  permeate  the  findings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  the  response  patterns. 

Group  X and  Group  Xx  schools  are  similar  in  effectiveness  of  program,  dis- 
similar in  size  of  operation,  and  dissimilar  in  organizational  structure; 
whereas  Group  Y schools  are  dissimilar  to  Group  X and  Group  Xx  schools  in 
effectiveness  of  program,  but  similar  to  Group  Xx  schools  in  size  of  oper- 
ation and  similar  to  Group  X schools  in  organizational  structure.  These 
anomalies  are  not  explained  by  data  in  the  present  study;  however,  the 
researcher  suggests  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Group  Y schools 
have  based  their  organizational  structure  on  how  other,  larger  schools  are 
organized  rather  than  on  their  particular  organizational  needs. 

Another  organizational  factor  which  may  influence  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education  programs  is  the  delegation  of  authority.  Table  I 
indicates  that  Group  Y boards  of  education  have  delegated  as  much  authority 
to  the  professional  personnel  as  have  the  boards  of  education  in  the  other 
groups.  However,  this  table  indicates  that  the  Y superintendent  of  schools 
retains  3^  percent  of  the  authority  as  compared  with  the  26  percent  retained 
by  Xx  superintendents. 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  delegation  of  authority  to  department 
heads  and  to  directors  of  vocation:  education  since  the  study  does  not  show 

how  closely  title  is  related  to  authority.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  all  groups  of  schools  ,gless  titles  should  be  disposed  of  and  authori- 

ty distributed  where  jan  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  organization  most 
effectively. 
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PART  IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  on  the  findings  of  the  study,  the  conclusion?,  and  tne  researcher's 
observations  in  the  field,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  to  strength- 
en programs  of  vocational  education  through  organizational  structure: 

1.  That  written  policies  be  established  which  clearly  indicate  the 
place  of  and  goals  for  vocational  education  programs  in  the 
school  enterprise. 

2.  That  written  policies  be  established  which  clearly  indicate 
the  duties  and  relationships  of  personnel  in  the  vocational 
education  programs. 

The  response  to  the  questions  "who  prepares  written 
objectives  for  vocational  departments?"  and  "who 
prepares  written  objectives  for  individual  vocational 
courses?"  indicated  a direct  relationship  between  the 
existence  of  such  written  objectives  and  the  strength  of 
the  school  program.  Likewise,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions "who  prepares  job  descriptions  for  various  voca- 
tional positions?"  "does  your  school  or  school  system 
have  a job  description  for  the  position  of  director  of 
vocational  education?"  and  "have  the  respondent's  duties 
been  clearly  defined  so  he  knows  what  is  expected  of  him?" 
also  suggested  some  direct  relationship  between  a positive 
response  and  the  strength  of  the  school's  program. 

3*  That  designated  positions  carry  responsibility  and  authority  as 
well  as  title,  and  that  the  position  of  either  departmental  chair- 
man or  director  of  vocational  education  be  designated  where  the 
size  of  operation  and/or  need  for  such  position  is  warranted. 

Further,  that  titles  without  corresponding  responsibility  and 
authority  be  eliminated. 

IVhen  the  responses  in  Table  I are  compared  with  the 
response  to  the  question  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
director  of  vocational  education,  it  seems  that  many 
positions  exist  in  title  but  not  in  corresponding 
responsibility  and  authority. 

4.  That  the  superintendent  he  encouraged  to  delegate  to  the  principal 
responsibility  for  program  appraisal,  for  supervision,  and  for 
hiring  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  that  where  the  size  of 
operation  warrants  sub-delegation  the  principal  continue  to  be 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  for  these  functions  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Response  to  the  question  of  how  well  the  school's  total 
program  compares  with  the  programs  of  other  Michigan 
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high  schools  in  preparing  graduates  for  immediate  entry 
into  gainful  occupations  shows  that  the  principal  is  in 
an  advantageous  position  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  vocational  program.  Response  to  the  question  of 
"who  directly  supervises  teachers  of  high  school  voca- 
tional subjects?"  shows  that  the  Group  Xx  principal  is 
the  chief  supervisor  of  vocational  courses;  this  princi- 
pal is  also  shown  to  be  the  primary  person  to  recommend 
non-renewal  of  contracts  for  unsatisfactory  vocatio.'.al 
teachers . 

5.  That  teachers  be  delegated  a clearly  stated  role  in  preparation  of 
budget  requests  and  requests  for  purcnase  of  material  and  supplies. 

Group  Xx  teachers  are  indicated  as  playing  an  important 
role  in  response  to  the  questions  "who  prepares  budget 
requests  for  vocational  education?"  and  "who  initiates 
requests  for  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for 
vocational  programs?" 

6.  That  graduates  of  vocational  programs  as  well  as  drop-outs  receive 
the  same  degree  of  attention  in  follow-up  studies  as  college-bound 
youth;  further,  that  such  information  be  used  as  part  of  the  ap- 
praisal of  effectiveness  of  vocational  programs. 

7.  That  each  school  and  school  system  study  its  organizational  struc- 
ture in  light  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  vocational  education 
program  needed  for  the  community. 

This  study  has  one  other  dimension  which  the  researcher  has  "read  between 
the  lines"  of  the  responses  to  the  survey  instrument,  encountered  in  discus- 
sions with  leaders  in  the  field,  and  verified  through  school  visitations. 
Though  not  documented  in  this  study,  it  is  a dimension  of  equal  importance 
with  the  statistical  findings:  namely,  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  program 

of  vocational  education  is  largely  determined  by  how  much  interest  the  chief 
administrators  and  the  faculty  have  in  preparing  students  for  immediate  entry 
into  gainful  occupations  and  how  sound  their  ideas  are  for  doing  so.  The 
organizational  structure  can  facilitate  or  impede  the  effectiveness  of  a 
program,  but  by  itself  cannot  make  an  otherwise  ineffective  program  effective. 
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SURVEY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
AND  SERVICES  IN  SIX  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES* 


Introduction 


Manpower  in  farming  and  in  other  agricultural  occunations  is  one 
of  the  subjects  of  study  now  by  many  groups  in  Michigan  and  other  states 
as  attempts  are  made  to  determine  need  and  feasibility  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  before  making  decisions  to  Implement  the  Intent 
of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act. 

This  report  is  based  on  a study  of  agricultural  businesses  and 
services  in  six  northerfkHlchlgao  counties:  Antrim,  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan 
Emmet,  Otsego,  and  Presoue  Isle.  These  six  counties  have  a combined 
population  of  about  75,000  and  cover  more  than  two  million  acres,  com- 
pared with  nearly  80,000  population  and  less  than  483,000  acres  in  the 
southern  Michigan  county  of  Lenav^ee.  These  six  northern  Michigan -counties 
have  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  land  in  nonfarm  forests. 

An  obvious  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  and  farmers  in  the  six- 
county  area  has  prompted  some  educators  and  many  persons  in  non-agrlcultural 
businesses  to  ask  Important  cmestions  about  the  nature  of  need  for 
education  and  services  for  agricultural  occupations,  usually  implying 
education  and  services  for  farming  occupations.  This  study  was  conducted 
to  learn  more  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  employment  in  the  broad 
field  of  agriculture,  including  forestry  and  conservation,  in  a low-density 
population  area,  an  area  more  famous  for  its  attrattlons  to  vacationers, 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  winter  sports  enthusiasts  than  for  its  agricultural 
industry. 

Objectives.  The  objectives  of  this  study  verd^ 

1.  To  locate  and  identify  businesses  and  services  which  employ 
persons  who  may  need  agricultural  competencies. 

2.  To  determine  the  functions  performed  and  extent  to  which 
the  businesses  and  services  are  considered  to  be 
agriculturally  oriented. 


*This  was  a sub-study  conducted  as  part  of  a study  of  need  and 
feasibility  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  two  Intermediate 
School  Districts  in  northern  Michigan;  Antrim-Charlevoix-Emmet  District 
and  Otsego-Cheboygan-Pres'iue  Isle  District. 


3.  To  determine  the  number  of  persons  by  job  title  employed 
full-time  and  part-time. 

4.  To  determine  annual  entry  opportunities  by  job  title  for 
employees  in  these  businesses  and  services. 

Need  for  the  Study.  This  study  v^as  conducted  as  one  part  of  an 
area  study  designed  to  determine  need  and  feasibility  for  vocational 
and  technical  education..  The  larger  study  sought  information  about 
existing  programs,  facilities,  staff  and  interest  of  students  and  parents 
in  vocational  and  technical  education  as  veil  as  needs  of  employers  for 
occupationally  competent  persons  and  the  educational  and  occupational 
experiences  of  recent  graduates  from  the  tT-^enty-one  high  schools  in  the 
area. 


State  and  national  trends  in  the  field  of  agriculture  have  clearly 
indicated  a major  reduction  in  labor  reouirements  for  producing  food 
and  fiber  crops  and  at  the  same  time  a great  increase  in  the  purchased 
services  used  by  farmers.  During  the  past  seventeen  years,  farm  vorkers 
in  the  U.S.  dropped  by  more  than  tvo-fifths,  from  8.1  million  in  1947 
to  4.4  million  in  1964.  Meanwhile,  there  has  beena  major  increase  in 
purchased  services  in  such  forms  as  feed,  seed,  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
machinery,  and  management  services.  Improved  technology  and  the  greater 
investment  of  capital  in  such  items  as  machinery  and  agri-chemicals  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  increased  productivity  in  agriculture 
to  the  point  that  in  1964  it  has  been  estimated  that  one  farmer  in  the 
United  States  produced  food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  32  others.  Farm 
production  assets  per  farm  in  the  United  States  increased  from  about 
$17,200  in  1950  to  nearly  $47,600  in  1962;  on  a per  farm  VTorker  basis 
the  figures  changed  from  about  $9,500  in  1950  to  about  ^^23,500  in  1962. 

A study*  recently  completed  in  West  Virginia  indicates  that  about 
nine  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations 
(both  farm  and  non-farm)  with  the  non-farm  occupation  representing  about 
3.6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  Those  persons  in  the  nan-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations  were  classified  in  the  following  groups: 


Forestry  33% 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries  18%> 
Farm  Supplies  and  Eouipment  13% 
Agricultural  Service  10% 
Ornamental  Horticulture  10% 
Wildlife  6(  Recreation  6% 
Produce  Industry  6% 
Farm  Service  4% 


^Joseph  K.  Bailey,  ‘^Identifying  non-farm  agriculture,’  The  Agri- 
cultural  Magazine,  August,  1965,  p.  37. 


There  is  a general  lack  of  information  about  the  present  employ- 
ment in  agricultural  occupations  in  northern  Michigan « Such  information 
is  needed  by  youth,  their  parents,  and  vocational  counselors  as  well  as 
teachers  as  one  basis  for  helping  youth  make  vise  choices  regarding  career 
plans  and  the  educational  programs  needed  to  follow  a career  in  agri- 
cultural occupations  (including  forestry  and  conservation).  Some  informa- 
tion has  been  made  available  based  on  state-wide  or  national  data,  but 
very  little  information  has  been  developed  from  local  sources. 

Information  about  the  number  and  nature  ..f  agricultural  occupations 
is  needed  for  planning  more  adequate  programs  of  vocational  education  at 
both  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels.  The  opinions  of  employers 
rega:iTding  competencies  needed  by  workers  for  initial  employment  and  for 
advaiiCement  would  provide  many  details  for  course  building  and  curriculum 
planning.  However,  data  in  this  study  on  the  number  of  employees  in 
various  job  titles  and  employer  opinions  regarding  annual  entry  oppor- 
tunities should  provide  one  basis  for  the  policy  decisions  affecting  the 
extent  to  which  programs  for  agricultural  occupations  should  be  provided. 

Method  of  Conducting  the  Study 

All  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Directors  in  the  six-county  area  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  study 
through  a general  planning  session  and  through  the  interviewing  of  managers, 
owners  and  j or  personnel  directors  in  agricultural  businesses  and  services. 

The  telephone  directories  were  one  of  the  sources  of  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  agricultural-businesses.  Most  of  the  businesses 
and  services  were  contacted  but  there  were  several  exceptions.  For 
example,  no  interviews  were  conducted  with  bankers,  and  interviews  were 
reported  for  only  one  animal  hospital  even  though  there  are  at  least 
seven  veterinarians  servicing  the  area.  The  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  was  contacted  to  secure  a list  of  their  employees  in  their 
administrative  region  II  which  includes  most  of  the  counties  in  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan  north  of  the  Bay  City-Muskegon  line. 

The  instruments  for  collecting  data  (see  Appendices)  were  adapted 
from  a similar  study  conducted  in  Monroe  County  and  reported  by  Nevel  and 
Malcomnson,^ 

Participants  in  the  study  were: 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Donald  H,  Crandall,  Caylord,  Michigan 
John  R.  Emshwiler,  Petoskey,  Michigan 


*Nevel,  F,  Paul  and  Malcomnson,  John  L,,  A survey  of  non- farm  agri- 
cultural occupations  in  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  (mimeographed  by  Michigan 
State  University,  College  of  Education),  February,  1965,  18  pp. 


Lowell  Fleury,  Oneway,  Michigan 
Lester  J.  Howard,  Cheboygan,  Michigan 
Edward  J,  Huls,  Pellston,  Michigan 
James  S,  Shephard,  East  Jordan,  Michigan 
Ray  Terpening,  Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

County  Extension  Directors 

Karl  Festerling,  Emmet  County,  (Petoskey) 

Richard  M,  Kirch,  Cheboygan  County,  (Cheboygan) 
Walter  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Antrim  County,  (Bellaire) 
Raymond  M.  McMullen,  Otsego  Coimty  (Gaylord) 
Edward  F,  Rebman,  Charlevoix  County,  (Boyne  City) 
Rex  Sieting,  Presque  Isle  County,  Rogers  City) 

Others 


Bert  Cook,  Senior  in  Agricultural  Education,  MSU 
John  B,  Hodge,  District  Extension  Agent  for  Community 
Development,  Petoskey,  Michigan 
Floyd  Merritt,  Coordinator  Top-of -Michigan  Vocational  Study, 
Otsego-Cheboygan-Preaque  Isle  Intermediate  School  District 
Carl  Spitler,  Coordinator  Top-of-Michigan  Vocational  Study 
Antrlm-Charlevolx-Enmet  Intermediate  School  District  ’ 
John  Thompson,  Doctoral  Student  Vocational  Education,  MSU 


Agricultural  occupations  were  defined  as  these  occupations  in  which 
persons  were  thought  to  need  some  competencies  la  one  or  more  of  the 

primary  areas  of  amlmal  science,  plant  science,  soil  science,  agricultural 
economics  and  agricultural  engineering.  giricuimrai 


S •th..vccatlonal>!,t»4,  tKls 


bv  interview  instruments  were  classified  by  counties  and 

rlzS!*  ^ service  before  the  data  were  recorded  and  svamna^ 


t ing.uigs 

Wlthl^  * businesses  and  services  were  included  in  the  interviews 

lnclitd#.d  b '■*  ®ii  the  agricultural  businesses  were 

. pf  V complete  and  comprehensive  for 

Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Emmet  ana  Otsego  counties.  Some  professional 
workers  were  not  interviewed  because  of  a lack  of  time.  The  number  of 

services  in  which  interviews  were  conducted  by  counties 
was  as  follows:  ^ 


*Most  of  the  recording  and  summarizing  of  data  was  done  by 

^8’^ic'^ltural  education,  MSU  anu 

Edward  Huls,  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  Pellston,  Michigan  as  a 


County 


Number  Businesses 
& Services  for  Interylewe 


Antrim 

3 

Charlevoix 

21 

Cheboygan 

17 

Emmet 

44 

Otsego 

9 

Presque  Isle 

4 

Total 

98 

The  businesses  and  services  were  classified  Into  ten  groups.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  businesses  and  services  may  be  found  In  the 
Apendlx,.  Table  1 gives  a summary  of  the  types  of  businesses,  per  cent 
of  business  agriculturally  oriented  and  number  of  people  employed,  both 
part-time  and  full-time.  The  businesses  classified  as  "Recreation  and 
Conservation"  were  the  largest  employers.  This  Included  the  employees 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation  in  Region  II. 

There  were  more  part-time  (Including  seasonal)  employees  reported 
than  full-time.  The  businesses  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  part-time 
employees  were  reported  were  "Nursery  and  Tree  Farms,"  "Greenhouse  and 
Floral  Shops,"  "Food  Processing,"  and  "Recreation  and  Conservation." 

The  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  businesses  and  services 
amo  the  six  counties  is  shown  in  Table  2.  &niiet  county  had  the 
largest  number  of  agricultural  businesses  and  services  Interviewed. 

Few  interviews  were  conducted  and  consequently  few  businesses  and  . 
services  were  identified  in  Antrim  and  Presque  Isle  counties.  (The 
larger  study  included  only  the  northern  partof  Antrim  county  and  the 
western  part  of  Presque  Isle  county.) 

Nearly  2400  persons  were  reported  as  employed  part-time  (includ- 
ing seasonal  workers)  or  full-time  by  the  99  agricultural  businesses 
and  services  interview'd.  About  three-fourths  of  these  persons  were 
employed  in  three  counties:  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  and  Emmet.  The 

nurseries,  greenhouses,  floral  shops,  and  tree  farms  reported  were 
concentrated  mainly  in  Charlevoix  and  Emmet  counties,  as  shown  in 
Table  3,  with  one  large  tree  farm  operation  extending  into  several 
counties  with  headquarters  in  Cheboygan. 

The  agricultural  machinery,  supplies,  and  othdr  production  ser- 
vices were  found  scattered  throu^out  the  six-county  area  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  seasonal  and/or  part-time  workers  than  in 
some  of  the  other  businesses. 

V 

Functions.  Most  of  the  businesses  and  services  indicated  they 
performed  several  functions  as  shown  in  Table  4.  The  functions  of 
"retailing,"  and  "service"  were  most  frequently  reported.  Most  of 
the  businesses  indicated  more  than  one  major  function  a^  Mny  in- 
dicated they  performed  serval  functions  in  varying  degrees  of  mag- 
nitude. 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  DATA  BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  SIX 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES,  (June,  1965) 
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NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  BUSINESSES  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES,  (June  1965) 


TABLE  $ 


MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  REPORTED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  AND  SERVICES 
IN  SK  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES.  (June  1965) 


Functions  Number  Reporting 


Manufacturing 

8 

Purchasing 

11 

Service  (Insurance,  Finance,  Education,etc.) 

59 

Constructing  ' 

1 

Warehousing 

20 

Processing 

14 

Wholesaling 

22 

Contracting 

1 

Producing 

18 

Retaling 

42 

Recreation-Service 

14 

Total 

210 

job  titles.  The  job  titles  reported  (seeAppendlx  A)  included 
most  of  the  titles  of  all  persons  employed,  not  just  those  which 
might  be  classified  as  agricultural  occupations.  These  included 
such  job  titles  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  typist,  salesmen,  truck 
drivers,  carpenters,  maintenance  personnel,  laborers,  and  office 
managers. 

some  employers,  after  giving  information  on  the  total  maober 
of  persons  employed,  gave  job  titles  for  only  those  persoxs  which 
they  believed  needed  some  technical  agriculture  background.  There- 
fore, the  number  of  persons  listed  by  job  titles  is  less  than  the 
total  number  employed.  Also,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  an- 
ployees  are  in  jobs  which  normally  are  not  considered  agricultrual 
occupations  but  for  which  occupational  education  is  needed. 

Agricultural  occupations.  Many  job  titles  were  reported  which 
have  previously  been  classified  as  agricultural  occupations.  These 
job  titles  were  in  many  kinds  of  positions  such  as  professional, 
technical,  managerial,  skilled,  simi-skilled,  sales  and  supervisory. 
Determining  the  extent  to  which  persons  in  various  jobs  needed 
competencies  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture  (including-  conservation 
and  forestry)  was  not  a part  of  this  study.  Obviously  there  could 
be  considerable  variation  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  competencies 
required.  For  example,  the  competencies  required  of  the  service 


manager  In  an  agricultural  machinery  business,  of  the  artificial 
Insemlnator,  of  the  Christman  tree  harvesters, of  the  landscaper, 
of  the  cheesemaker,  of  the  butcher,  and  of  the  greenskeeper  would 
be  quite  different,  yet  there  might  have  been  many  competencies 
which  tend  to  be  common  to  the  requirements  for  success  jn  more 
than  one  job.  Also,  the  competencies  required  of  the  person  In 
a job  such  as  service  manager  might  vary  considerably  from  one 
aplcutural  machinery  business  to  the  next,  depending  mainly  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  size  of  business  affects  the  degree  of 
Specialization  of  the  employees. 

The  large  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  many  different 
job  titles  indicate  a potential  need  for  much  occupational  education. 
The  many  job  titles  in  such  employment  areas  as  conservation, 
recreation,  farm  supply,  agricultural  machinery,  greenhouses  and 
nurseries,  and  professional  services  Indicate  a pattern  of  present 
employment,  and  fran  the  pattern,  when  compared  with  state,  regional, 
and  national  trends,  some  suggestions  may  be  made  regarding  (1)  areas 
of  instruction  for  persons  Interested  in  preparing  for  careers  in 
agriculture,  and  (2)  kinds  of  agricultural  occupations  in  which 
people  are  currently  employed. 

Annual  entry  opportunities.  Information  about  annual  entry 
opportunities  was  sought  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  for  several 
reasons: 

1.  Employers  of  only  a few  workers  often  reported  no 
expected  turnover  of  empK^ees  within  the  forseeable 
future. 

2.  Some  of  the  services  and  businesses  are  family  owned 
and  operated  with  very  limited  employment  of  non- 
family  members. 

3.  Many  of  the  report^'’  "opportunities"  seem  to  require 
individual  enterpreneurshlp. 

Mdre  than  400  annual  entry  opportunities  were  reported  with  • 
many  of  these  on  a seasonal  and/or  part-time  basis.  The  greatest 
number  of  entry  opportunities  were  reported  in  the  areas  of  recreation 
and  conservation,  forest  products  marketing  and  processing,  food 
processing,  nurseries  and  tree  farms,  as  shown  in  Appendix  B.  How- 
ever, obviously  not  all  of  the  positions  require  extended  periods  of 
occupational  education,  especially  in  the  agricultural  sciences, 
while  others  such  as  machinery  mechanic,  artificial  insemlnator, 
cheesemaker,  greenskeeper,  park  ranger,  and  salesman  might  require 
much  more  occupational  education  in  the  areas  of  agriculture 
business  and/or  industry.  * 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  There  are  more  than  100  businesses  and  services  in  the  six 
county  area  which  are  oriented  to  some  extent  to  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services  for  agriculture,  including  conservation  and 


forestry.  These  businesses  and  services  employ  more  than  2500  pevoons 
and  provide  annual  entry  opportunities  for  more  than  400  persons, 
including  part-time,  seasonal,  and/or  full-time  employees. 

2.  The  wide  range  and  large  number  of  job  titles  reported  suggests 
that  many  of  the  workers  emplcyed  in  the  businesses  may  need  vary- 
ing levels  of  competencies  in  the  areas  of  animal  science, 
science,  plant  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  economics  and/ 
or  agricultural  mechanizstlcn. 

3.  Based  on  the  responses  from  the  interviews  many  of  these  businesses 
are  having  difficulty  securing  qualified  workers  and  providing  needed 
retraining  for  present  workers. 

4.  There  were  many  businesses  reporting  service,  retailing,  wholesaling, 
processing  and  purchasing  as  major  functions.  Training  programs  in 
these  areas  are  probably  needed. 

5 The  list  of  agricultural  businesses  and  services  together  with  the  job 
mlM  in  the  appendlce.  o(  thl.  report  touW  ‘e  oeed  b, 

teachers  and  vocational  counselors  to  provide  youth  and  their  parents 
with  information  about  agricultural  occupations  within  the  six  county 

area. 

6.  It  appears  that  considerably  more  attention  should  be  given  by  b^h 
the  schools  and  other  educational  services  (such  as  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension  Service)  to  providing  occupational  education  progrms  designed 
pi^re^  iorJ.  »p-|rnd.  or  retrain  preaent  .ortore  n he 
fields  of  agricultural  machinery,  farm  supply  and  service,  horticultural 
businesses  and  services,  farm  and  forest  products  marketing  and  process- 
ing,  recreation,  and  conservations 

7 Further  study  should  be  made  of  the  competencies  required  for  entrance 
and  advancement  in  the  most  prevalent  occupations  as  one  basis  for 
program  planning,  course  building,  and  counseling. 
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APPENDIX  A 


number  of  persons  reporting  various  job  titles  in  agricultural 

BUSINESSES  AND  SERVICES  IN  SIX  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES 


Agricultural  Machinery; 

Job  Title 


Number  of  Workers 
Reported 


Manager-Ovmer  . . . 

Manager  

Parts  

Parts  and  Service  . 
Service  Manager  . . 

Mechanics  

Mechanic's  Helper  . 

Salesman  

Set-Up  and  Delivery 
All  Purpose  Man  . . 
Bookkeeper  . . . • 
Carpenter  


8 

3 

2 

3 

1 

21* 

5* 

4 

4 

4* 

7 

1 

Sub-Total  63 


Farm  Supply  and  Service; 

Manager 

Bookkeeper  

Mlllman  

Truck  Driver • • 

Laborers 

Salesmen  - Drivers  

Administration  

Service  Station  and  Mechanic 

Maintenance  

Clerks  

Sprayers  

Tree  Trimmer  

Artificial  Inseminator  . . . 
Salesmen  (Insurance)  . . . . 
Landscaper  Helpers  


Sub-Total 


14 

5 

8 

16 

8 

5 

3 

4 
1 

5 
1 
1 
2 
7 

_2 

79 


Small  Animal  Farms: 

Manager  .... 
Waste  Disposal  . 
Maintenance  . . 


1 

1 

J. 

Sub-Total  3 


*Need  for  personnel  in  this  field 


Nurseries  and  Tree  Farms; 


Office  personnel  3 

Registered  Forester  1 

Assistant  Forester  (trainee) 1 

Landscape  Architect  1 

Field  Foraaan  7 

Landscape  personnel  (skilled)  10 

Christmas  Tree  Shearers  (seasonal)  110 

Christmas  Tree  Harvesters  (seasonal)  48 

Seml**skllled 8 

Laborer 27 

Manager  3 

Repairman 1 

Teamster  1 

Truck  Driver  1 

Sprayer 10 

Cultivator  1 

Owner 1 


Sub*Total  234 


Greenhouses  and  Floral  Shops t 


Nursery  Stockman 4 

Designer  ^ 

Grover  (gardener)  6 

Transplanter  1 

Owner 3 

Bookkeeper  2 

Helper- laborer 21 

Retail  Sales  4 

Delivery  (Truck  Driver)  1 

Landscaper  Helper  1 

Manager  2 

Flower  Manager 2 

Landscaper 1- 

Asslstant  Manager  1 

Greenhouse  Workers  ..... 


Sub-Total  61 


Job  Title 


Number  of  Workers 
Reported 


Forest  Products  Harketlng  & Processing; 

Manager  

Savyer  .....  

Edger 

Cut-Off  Man 

Lumber  Handler  

Lift  Truck  Operator  , 

Logger  

Carriage  Man  

Deck  Man  

Slab  Saw  Man  

Office  Clerk  

Sales  Manager  . 

President  and  Vice  President  . . . . 

Foranan  

Laborers  (assemblets) 

Truck  Drivers  

Planers  


5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

....  102* 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

90 

1 

J2 

Sut-Total  235 


Milk  Marketing  & Processing; 

Receiver  of  Milk  

Evaporation  Operator  . . . . 

Dr/er  Operator  

Maintenance  

Butter  Maker  

Butter  Maker's  Helper  . . . 
Truck  Driver  (salesmen).  . . 
Clean-Up  and  Equipment  Crew 
General  Plant  Work  . . . . . 

Bookkeeper  

Laboratory  

Manager  

Processing  

Supervisory  

Cheesemaker  


Sub-Total  75 


*Need  for  personnel  in  this  field 


CO  VO  CO  voj 


0 


Job  Title 

Other  Food  Processing! 

Inspection  - Belt  Workers 

Filling  lines  

Machine  Operator  .... 

Retort  Operator  

Receiving  Clerks  .... 

Mechanic  

Firemen  

laborer  

Bookkeeper  

Plant  Superintendent  . . 
Maintenance  Foreman  . . 

Warehouse  Man  

Truck  Drivers  

Cider  Mill  - Graders  . . 

Pickers  

Butcher  

Meat  Cutter  

Tilting-Loading  

Salesmen  . 

Lift  Truck  Operator  . . . 
Packaging  


Number  of  Workers 
Reported 


. ...  103 
. . . . 18 
....  30 
. . . . 7 

....  2 
....  10 
....  2 
, ...  94 

....  9 

....  3 
. . . . 1 
. . . . 2 

. . . . 5 

...  37 

. . . 150 

. . . . 3 

....  5 
. . . . 5 

. . . . 1 
. . . . 1 

■ ■ . . 2 

Total  - 490 


Recreation  and  Conservation; 

Greenskeeper  

Shop  Attendant  

Greenscutter  

Irrigator  

Handy  Man  

Secretarial  

Waitresses  

Golf  Course  Workers  

Greens  Superintendent  

Greens  Keeper  Assistant  

Caddy  Master  

Bartender  

Kitchen  Worker  

Manager  

Laborer 

Mechanic  

Housekeeper  

Horse  Keeper  (driver,  trail  guides,  stable  boys) 

Gardeners  

Atheletic  Department  

Foreman  

Treasurer  

Executives  

Stores  Keeper  

Trades  Helper  

Janitors  

Heavy  Equipment  Operator  


14 

5 
1 

. 2 
. 1 
. 70 
.63 
. 19 
. 1 
. 7 
. 2 
. 2 
. 6 
. 59 
. 55 

13 

1 

’ 21 
4 

6 

35 

1 

2 

. 3 
2 

22 

. 1 


er|c 


Job  Title 


Number  of  Workers 
Reported 


Recreation  and  Conservation  fcont’d); 

Supervisors 51 

Maintenance  Machinist  1 

Tailor  1 

Painter  1 

Park  Naturalists  4 

Park  Rangers  123 

Life  Guard 15 

Carpenters  4 

Forest  Fire  Officer  56 

Forest  Fire  Lookout 21 

Radio  Dispatcher 2 

Fishery  Biologist  4 

Fish  Culturalists  51 

Conservation  Officers  56 

Game  Biologist  5 

Architect  1 

Land  Surveyor 2 

Bldg.  Construction  Superintendent  2 

Instrumentman 2 

Rodman  1 

Airplane  Pilot  4 

Patrol  Boat  Officer  2 

Radio  Technician  3 

Conservation  Education  Representative  1 

Total  - 831 

Professional  Agricultural  Services; 

Work  Unit  Conservationist  3 

Soil  Conservation  Technician  1 

County  Extension  Director  5* 

County  Extension  Agent,  Home  Ec 4 

County  Office  Manager,  ASC 4 

County  Office  Clerk  2 

Farm  Reporter  4 

Scale  Attendant  1 

Secretary  9 

Veterinary  3 

Kennel  Worker  1 

District  Resource  Development  1 

FHA  County  Supervisor  1 

FHA  Assistant  Supervisor  1 

FHA  Area  Supervisor  1 

Agricultural  Teachers  7* 

Total  - 48 

GRAND  TOTAL 2,111 


*Need  for  personnel  in  this  field. 


APFBNDH  B 


REPORTED  ANNUAL  ENTRY  OPPORTUNITIES  BY  JOB  TITIES 
FOR  SIX  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES. 


Nb.  Annual 

Type  of  Bustneas  Job  Title  Entry 

Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanic  4 

Mech.  Helper  1 

Secretary  1/3* 

SUB-TOTAL  - 5 

Farm  Supply  & Service  Manager  1 

Truck  Driver  1 

Bookkeeper  1/2 

Service  Station  Mr>-.h,  1 

Secretary  1 

Administration  1/3 

Artificial  Insemination  1/2 

SUB-TOTAL  - 4 

Nurseries  and  Tree  Farms  Laborer  (part-time)  14 

Tree  Shaper  14 

Semi-Skilled  2 

Landscape  Helper  1 

SUB-TOTAL  - 31 

Greenhouses  & Floral  Shops  Transplanter  1 

Laborer  5 

Greenhouse  workers  2 

Sales  2 

SUB-TOTAL  - 10 

Forest  Products,  Bookkeeper  1 

Marketing  and  Processing  Log  Cutter  2 

Manager  1/4 

Sawyer  1/4 

Edger  1/4 

Cut-Off  Man  1/4 

Lumber  Stacker  1/4 

Lift  Truck  Operator  1/4 

Loggers  25 

Assemblers  10 

SUB-TOTAL  - 38 


*Meana  one  every  three  years 


Milk  Marketing  & Processing 


Evaporlator  l 
Dryer  Operator  i 
Maintenance  I 
Truck  Driver  (salesman)  2 
Secretary  i 
Cheesemaker  . 2 


Other  Food  Processing 


Recreation  and  Conservation 


Professional  Agricultural 
Services 


SUB-T01AL  - 8 

Inspection  Belt  Operator  35 
Fillets  5 

Machine  Operator  10 

Retort  Operator  2 

Mechanic  2 

laborer  22 

Clinical  3 

Warehouse  l 

Pickers  75 

SOB-TOTAL  - 155 

Greenskeeper  9 

Greens  cutter  2 

Laborers  44 

Secretary  22 

Waitress  21 

Kitchen  Help  4 

Horse  Driver  Operation  ^ 

Foreman  3 

Manag''r  i 

Auto  Mechanic  1 

Life  Guard  15 

Park  Ranger  32 

Forest  Fire  personnel  5 

Fisheries  personnel  1 

Game  personnel  1 

Conservation  personnel  2 

Airplane  pilot  1 

SOB-TOTAL  - 165 

Kennel  Worker  1 

District  ^tension  Agent} 

4-H 


SOB-lOIAL  - 1 


GRAHD  TOTAL  - 417 
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APPENDIX  C 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  BUSINESSES  AND  SERVICES 
INCLUDED  IN  INTERVIEWS 


County 


Antrim 


Charlevoix 


Cheboygan 


Emmet 


Otsego 


Agricultural  Machinery 


Conrad  Klooster,  Inc. 
Ellsworth,  Michigan 

Jim  Brannan 
Box  210,  Rte.  2 
Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Burnett  Bros.  Implement 
Bay  Shore,  Michigan 

Conrad  Klooster,  Inc. 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Chlmner  Bros. 

Main  St. 

Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Bachelor  Sales 
E.  Mitchell  Rd. 
Petoskey,  Michigan 

Sam's  Tractor  Sales 
Conway,  Michigan 

Zaremba  Implement  Co. 
Elmira,  Michigan 


F.  W.  Delworth 
Bo}me  City,  Michigan 


Ormsbee  Implement 
Alton,  Michigan 

Ginops  Farm  Supply 
Alanson,  Michigan 


Haines  Implement 
Alanson,  Michigan 


Antrim 


Charlevoix 


Cheboygan 


Emmet 


Farm  Supply  and 

Ellsfirorth  Farmers  Exchange 
Ellsworth,  Michigan 

Boyne  City  Cooperative  Co. 
Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Charlevoix  Cooperative  Co. 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

Baker  & Co. 

Huron  St. 

Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Farm  Bureau 
Michigan  St. 

Petoskey,  Michigan 


Service 


East  Jordan  Cooperative  Co. 
East  Jordan,  Michigan 


Cheboygan  Co-op  Co. 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 


R.D.  Figg  Pest  Control 
Service 
North  U.S.  31 
Petoskey,  Michigan 


Enmet  (continued) 


Grulers*  Seed  Co. 
125  Fulton  St. 
Petoekey,  Michigan 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Standish  Rd. 
Petoskey,  Michigan 


Otsego 


Binkley  Artificial 
Breeders 
Blackbird  Road 
Petoskey,  Michigan 

Gaylord  Feed  & Grain 
Gaylord,  Michigan 


Wolverine  Tree  Co. 
4711  Cincinnati  Dr. 
Petoskey,  Michigan 


Small  Animal  Farms 

Emmet  Petoskey  Fur  Farm 

Route  #2 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 


Cheboygan 


Emmet 


Nurseries  and  Tree  Farms 


Sno-Kist  Tree  Corporation 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 


Indian  Gardens  Farms  Huffman  Nurseries 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan  Petoskey,  Michigan 


Johnston's  Motel  Hoffman  Landscaping 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan  709  Kalamazoo 

Petoskey,  Michigan 

Mathews  Nursery 
Ann  St* 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 


Charlevoix 


Cheboygan 


Greenhouses  and  Floral  Shoos 


Jordan  Valley  Greenhouse 
East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Willson  Floral  Co. 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

Cheboygan  Floral  & Green* 
house 

524  E.  State 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 


Frank's  Flowers 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

Bcyne  Avenue  Greenhouse 
Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Harrison's  Flowers 
805  Court  St. 

Cheboygan,  Michigan 


1 


Emnet 


Hoover  Flower  Shop 
Fetoskey  Rd. 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 


Pontius  Flower  Shop 
588  E.  Main 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 


Fetoskey  Floral  Co. 
427  E.  Mitchell 
Fetoskey,  Michigan 


Roe  F over  Shop 
467  E,  Lake  Rd. 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 


Renolda  Greenhouse 
Hoyt  & Lake 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 


Forest  Products  Marketing  & Processing 

Charlevoix 

Byrds  Sawmill 
East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Pecks  Sawmill 
Route  1 

Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Enoet 

C.  M.  Harris  Lumber  Co. 
Box  117 

Petoslay,  Michigan 

Michigan  Maple  Block 
Standish  Ave. 
Fetoskey,  Michigan 

Presque  Isle 

Claude  Post  Forest 
Products 

Onaway,  Michigan 

Onaway  Hood  Products 
Leonard  Reiger,  Ovmer 
Onaway,  Michigan 

Milk  Marketing  & Processing 

Charlevoix 

Ideal  Dairy 
337  State  St. 

Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Michigan  Milk  Producers 
101  Spring  St. 

East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Cheboygaq 

Inverness  Dairy 
Route  ^3 

Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Emoet 

Home  Dairy 
406  Liberty 
Fetoskey,  Michigan 

Richland  Dairy 
Route  #1 

Fetoskey,  Michigan 

R & S Dairy 
W.  Lake  St. 
Fetoskey,  Michigan 

Presque  Isle 

Onaway  Cheese  Factory 
Onaway,  Michigan 

Other  Food  Procesalng 


Antrim 

Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc* 
Ellsworth,  Michigan 

Charlevoix 

Sherman  Bros.  Canning  Co* 
East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Cheboygan 

Northern  Orchard 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Emnet 

Bluff  Gardens 
658  W.  Bluff 

Hatbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Coding  Packing  Co* 
Petoskey,  Michigan 

Bonters. Grocery 
Pellston,  Michigan 

Emmet  County  Growers  Co-op 
Levering,  Michigan 

Recreation  and  Conservation 

Charlevoix 

Belevadere  Golf  Course 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

City  Golf  Course 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

Bojme  Mountain  Lodge 
Boyne  Falls,  Michigan 

Ye  Olde  Nyne 
Route  ^2 

East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan  Golf  & Country  Club 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Mullett  Lake  Country  Club 
Mullett  Lake,  Michigan 

Emmet 

Bay  View  Country  Club 
Bay  View,  Michigan 

Camp  Pellston 
Pellston,  Michigan 

Birchwood  Farm 
Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Harbor  Point  Association 
Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Bo}me  Highland 
Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Margaret  Stanton  (Stable) 
Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Snowberry  Farm 
Hoyt  Road 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Otsego 

Au  Sable  Ski  Club 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Gay  El  Rancho 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Hidden  Valley 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

The  Pinnacles 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Professional  Agricultural  ServlceB 


Charlevoix 


Cheboygan 


Bnmet 


Otsego 


Cooperative  Extension 
Service 

Federal  Building 
Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Box  103 

Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Cooperative  Extension 
Service 
Courthouse 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Courthouse 

Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Cooperative  Extension 
Service 
Courthouse 
Petoskey,  Michigan 

Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation 
Office 
Route 

Petoskey,  Michigan 

Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion 

411  Michigan  St. 

Petoskey,  Michigan 

Jensen's  Animal  Hospital 
W.  Charlevoix  Ave. 
Petoskey,  Michigan 

Cooperative  Extension 
Service 
Courthouse 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Courthouse 

Gaylord,  Michigan 


Vocational  Agriculture  Dept. 
East  Jordan  Public  Schools 
East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Office 
P.O.  Building 
Boyne  City,  Michigan 

Vocational  Agriculture  Dept. 
Cheboygan  Public  Schools 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Office 
212  N.  Huron  St. 

Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Vocational  Agriculture  Dept 
Harbor  Springs  Public 
Schools 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Vocational  Agriculture  Dept 
Pellston  Public  Schools 
Pellston,  Michigan 

Vocational  Agriculture  Dept 
Petoskey  Public  Schools 
Petoskey,  Michigan 


Vocational  Agriculture  Dept 
Gaylord  Conmunity  Schools 
Gaylord,  Michigan 


Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Office 
200  S.  Court  St. 

Gaylord,  Michigan 


Presque  Isle 


Vocational  Agriculture  Dept 
Onaway  Public  Schools 
Onaway,  Michigan 


1 


Some  Other  Agricultural  Businesses  & Services  NOT  INTERVIEWED 

Charlevoix  Rich-Wick  E.,uipment  (Farm  Equipment) 

Rte.  2 

Charlevoix,  Michigan 

George  Matelski  (Forest  Products  Pro- 

Boyne  Falls,  Michigan  cessing) 


East  Jordan  Box  & Crate  (Forest  Products  Pro- 
East  Jordan,  Michigan  cessing) 


Golf  Driving  Range  (Recreation  & Conservation) 

U«S.  31  & State  St, 

Charlevoix,  Michigan 


Beaver  Lodge  Golf  & (Recreation  & Conservation) 

Country  Club 
Beaver  Island,  Michigan 


Cheboygan 


Emmet 


O 


Tousley's  Circle  T Riding  (Recreation  & Consenation) 
U.S  131 

Bo}me  Falls,  Michigan 

Daugherty's  Stable  (Recreation  & Conservation) 

Norwood  Road 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

Maple  Hills  Bridle  Path.  Inc,  (Recreation  & Conserva- 


N,  Ranney  Road 
East  Jordan,  Michigan 

Har taker  Pur  Farm 
Wolverine,  Michigan 

Gearhardt  Evergreen 
Wolverine,  Michigan 

Stempky  Nursery 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Decker  Log  Cabin  & Sawmill 
Onaway,  Michigan 

Cheboygan  Maple  Products 
Cheboygan,  Michigan 

Indian  River  Golf  & Country 
Club 

Indian  River,  Michigan 

Manthei  Veneer  Mill 
Route  1 

Petoskey,  Michigan 


tion) 

(Small  Animal  Farm) 

(Nurseries  & Tree  Farms) 

(Nurseries  & Tree  Farms) 

(Forest  Products  Pro- 
cessing) 

(Forest  Products  Pro- 
cessing) 

(Recreiion  & Conservation) 


Otsego 


Presque  Isle 


Dowker  E ulpment  Co. 
Johannesburg,  Michigan 

Gaylord  Equipment  Co. 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Gaylord  Livestock  Yards 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Northern  Michigan  Beef 
Breeders'  Association 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

Gaylord  Flower  Shop 
Gaylord,  Midiigan 

D.S*  Plywood 
Gaylord,  Michigan 

O.W.  Rowley's  & Sons 
Vanderbilt,  Michigan 

Dowker  Packing  Co. 

Gaylord,  Michigan 

Agricultural  Stabilization  & 
Conservation  Office 
City  Hall 
Onaway,  Michigan 


(Farm  Equipment) 

(Farm  Equipment) 

(Farm  Supply  & Service) 
(Farm  Supply  & Service) 

(Greenhouses  & Floral  Shops) 

(Forest  Products  Pro- 
cessing) 

(Forest  Products  Pro- 
cessing) 

(Food  Processing) 
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Interviewer 


Date 


SURVEY  OF  agricultural  BUSINESSES  IN  THE  TOP-OF “MICHIGAN 

1.  Name  of  Business  or  Firm; 

2.  Address; 

3.  Names  of  persons  contacted;  ^Tel. 


_Tel, 

4.  Position  in  the  business  of  persons  interviewed; 

a#  Owner  ^d.  CHnier-Manager  g.  other 

Manager-hired  e.  Personnel  Director  (specify) 

__c.  Sales  Manager  £.  Office  Manager  


5.  Functions  of  the  Business;  6.  Main  products,  services, 

or  functions  of  the  business; 

^a.  Manufacturing 

^b.  Purchasing 

c.  Service 

d.  Constructing  " 

e.  Retailing 

^f.  Warehousing  ' 

^g.  Processing 

h.  T'Jholesaling  ~ — — — _ 

1.  Contracting 

j.  Producing 

k.  Other  (specify) 


7.  Extent  of  Agricultural 
Orientation  of  Business 

Percentage  of  business 
agriculturally  oriented 


9.  Job  titles,  number  employees. 


8.  Number  of  Employees 
(Owners  & Employees) 

Part  Time__ 

Full  Time 

Total;  


and  annual  entry  opportunity; 


Job  Titles 

(Description  of  1 rk) 

Number 

Empldyed 

1 

lUot  Annual 

Entry 

•• 

Note;  Put  asterick  (*)  on  anticipated  or  future  job  titles. 
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Interview  Guide  for 

TOP- OF- MICHIGAN  STUDY  OF  AGRI-BUSINESSES 


1.  Select  the  persons,  business  or  firm,  whom  you  plan  to  contact  for 
interviewing  within  a two-week  period.  Send  letter  of  introduction. 

2.  Interview  the  person  who  has  the  highest  degree  of  over-all  adminis- 
trative responsibility  at  the  local  (county)  level. 

3.  Vou  will  in  most  cases  be  well  known  to  those  you  interview.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  your  identity  or  your  official  responsibility,  be 
sure  to  make  this  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview. 

A.  Preface  your  interview  with  a brief  review  of  the  purpose  of  the 

survey,  "to  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations, 
for  which  vocational  and  technical  agricultural  education  should  be 
available." 

5.  Record  the  official  name  of  the  business  or  firm.  Where  a firm  has 
no  official  name  other  than  the  name  of  the  owner  or  operator, 
record  the  name  of  the  owner  or  operator. 

6.  Record  the  complete  address:  number,  road  or  street,  and  post  office. 

7.  A copy  of  the  interview  instrument  may  be  given  to  the  person  being 
interviewed  so  that  he  may  anticipate  the  questions,  while  you  are 
recording  answers,  and  thereby  reduce  the  time  required  for  the  inter- 

view. 

8.  Obtain  the  best  estimates  possible  for  question  7. 

9.  Most  of  the  agricultural  jobs  have  no  official  job  titjej.  In  this 
case  write  down  the  description  of  the  work  done. 

10.  Make  a direct  inquiry  about  anticipated  job  titles,  but  don't  make 
up  or  suggest  job  titles  for  the  approval  of  the  pert,on  interviewed. 

11.  When  the  interview  is  finished,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  pave 
the  way  for  a possible  cooperative  program  which  might  place  a student 
in  this  business  for  training.  In  other  words,  ask  "Would  you  be 
willing  to  work  with  the  school  in  a training  program  by  hiring  a 
student  to  work  part-time  while  he  is  still  in  school  and  to  give  him 
some  training  in  selected  jobs?" 

12.  Express  your  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  on  this  survey. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPUNATIGN  TO  ALL 
PERSONS  AND  FIRMS  ENCAGED  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  TYPES  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  IN  THE  TOP-OF-MICHIGAN  AREA 


The  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  in  the  Top-of-Michigan  area  are  cooperating  with  a consultant 
from  Michigan  State  University  to  conduct  a survey  which  we  believe  is 
of  great  importance  to  everyone  employed  in  the  various  segments  of  our 
agricultural  economy. 

This  surve)  will  be  an  effort  to  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural 
occupations,  for  which  vocational  and  technical  agricultural  education 
should  be  available,  within  our  area.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  also  deter- 
mine present  and  anticipated  numbers  of  employees  in  these  occupations, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  competencies  needed  by  the  employees. 

This  survey  is  part  of  a larger  study  being  made  to  determine  the  need 
and  feasibility  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  six  county 
area  which  includes  Antrim,  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Emmet,  Otsego,  and 
Presque  Isle. 

Some  time  within  the  next  few  days  a call  will  be  made  at  your  place  of 
business  to  arrange  a brief  interview.  Since  you  are  a key  person  with 
respect  to  the  information  needed  in  this  survey,  we  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  give  a few  minutes  of  your  time  to  this  worthy  effort. 

For  your  further  information,  we  are  enclosing  some  background  information 
relating  to  this  survey  and  its  purpose. 


Very  truly  yours, 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

The  following  background  information  is 
presented  here  so  that  you  may  more  fully 
understand  why  this  survey  is  being  made 
and  what  use  will  be  made  of  the  data* 


The  Need  for  This  Study 

Developments  in  technology  and  automation  have  caused  tremendous  changes 
to  take  place  within  our  agricultural  industry.  Significant  among  these 
changes  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  needed  in  the  production 
phase  of  agriculture,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
needed  in  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  persons  in 
the  non- farm  agricultural  occupations  but  no  specific  data  has  been  col- 
lected in  this  area  on  the  jobs  at  various  levels.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  agricultural  service  and  business  job  aspects 
of  the  agricultural  industry  have  evolved  fairly  recently.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  a number  are  evolving  at  the  present  time. 

If  our  young  people  are  to  receive  adequate  counseling,  and  the  educational 
needs  of  all  our  own  people  are  to  be  met,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
immediate  and  continuing  identification  be  made  of  those  businesses  which 
embrace  jobs  requiring  some  competency  in  agriculture.  With  information 
concerning  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  in  these  occupations 
and  the  nature  of  the  jobs,  future  needs  for  educational  programs  in  agri- 
culture may  be  more  accurately  projected  than  is  now  possible. 

Such  information  is  needed  in  planning  more  adequate  vocational  programs 
for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  the  high  schools  and  post  high 
school  institutions  in  our  area.  The  information  will  also  be  valuable 
to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  planning  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  extension  education  programs. 


Objectives 

1.  To  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations,  for 
which  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agriculture  should 
be  available. 

2.  To  determine  present  and  anticipated  numbers  of  employees  in 
these  occupations. 

3.  To  estimate  the  annual  entry  opportunities  in  these  occupations. 
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foreword 


In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a growing  need  for  preparation  of 
both  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of  work.  At  one  tiir.e  a High 
School  diploma  certified  to  the  basic  requirements  for  entrance 
into  the  working  population.  But  general  education,  as  important 
as  it  is,  no  longer  provides  the  skills  and  specialized  knowledge 
required  for  many  occupations.  Therefore,  young  workers  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  finding  suitable  employment  without  additional 
education.  And  for  many  an  older  v/orker,  technological  advances 
have  resulted  in  obsolescent  skills,  with  retraining  the  only  means 
to  continued  employment. 

This  lack  of  marketable  skills  for  both  the  young  and  the  older 
worker  has  encouraged  greater  emphasis  toward  vocational  orienta- 
tion in  our  public  schools  and  has  resulted  in  legislation  for 
manpower  programs  such  as  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (ARA)  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA).  A major  key 
to  the  success  of  these  programs  is  the  identification  of  labor 

demand. 

People  concerned  with  the  design  or  approval  of  training  prfejects 
and  those  responsible  for  advising  job  seekers  about  employment 
opportunities  ask:  "Which  occupations  are  in  demand?  What  are 

their  significant  characteristics?  How  many  workers  are  needed. 
What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?" 

These  and  similar  questions  led  to  the  present  survey,  "Occupa- 
tional Trends  in  Health  Care  Industries".  As  a departure  from 
more  commonly  used  methods  of  reporting  labor  market  data,  it 
identifies  and  describes  a wide  range  of  occupations,  rather  than 
a select  few.  Personal  interviews  allowed  freer  and  more  sub- 
jective responses  from  employers.  In  addition  to  gathering  the 
usual  statistics,  it  views  occupational  trends  in  terms  of  worker 
tasks  worker  characteristics,  and  working  environments.  It  also 
includes  hiring  practices  as  they  relate  to  education,  experience, 
physical  capacities,  age,  and  sex. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  provide  information  to  those  in- 
volved in  providing  qualified  personnel  for  health  care  services. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a pilot  study  of  manpower  problems  in  medical  industries  of  King  County, 
conducted  by  the  Washington  State  Employment  Security  Department  and  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Planned  through  inter-agency  cooperation  as  a 
community  service,  its  purpose  is  to  try  out  a procedure  to  analyze  occupation- 
al shortages  and  training  requirements  on  a continuing  basis  for  a wide  range 
of  occupations  and  Industries. 

Previous  methods  of  collecting  data  on  which  to  base  training  programs  have  con- 
sisted primarily  of  single  occupational  surveys  from  selected  employers  or 
industry  spokesmen.  These  studies  have  tended  to  assess  manpower  requirements 
in  terms  of  comparative  growths  of  various  industries  and  to  provide  general 
requirements  in  relation  to  broad  categories  of  skill  levels.  But  in  addition 
to  total  employment  forecasts,  educators,  counselors,  and  personnel  representa- 
tives need  an  understanding  of  the  worker  characteristics  and  educational 
requirements  that  contribute  to  successful  performance  on  the  job.  Of  the  many 
publications  on  manpower  research  projects,  few  detail  these  specific  occupa- 
tional needs,  and  none  have  been  done  for  the  Seattle  area  on  an  industry-wide 
basis.  Complicating  an  understanding  of  manpower  needs  are  the  differing 
opinions  among  employers  concerning  qualifications  for  the  same  job  classifica- 
tion, and  the  significant  variations  in  manpower  forecasts  for  different  labor 
market  areas  within  the  same  state.  These  difficulties  point  up  the  need  for 
definitive  surveys  of  occupations  within  the  local  labor  market. 

Many  educators,  foreseeing  the  need  to  modify  or  add  to  existing  programs,  have 
looked  to  the  Employment  Service  for  Information  that  will  assist  them  to  deter- 
mine the  labor  market  potential  and  to  identify  the  kinds  of  training  that  will 
secure  employer  acceptance  for  their  students.  Determining  basic  guidelines 
for  the  educational  needs  of  the  King  County  area  is  a complex  and  critical  task 
because  of  the  need  to  adapt  educational  courses  and  standards  to  the  rapidly 
changing  and  expanding  occupational  structure  in  industry.  These  changes  must 
be  coordinated  with  the  enlarging  post-high  school  program  planned  for  September, 
1966  and  1967.  For  this  reason,  seven  school  districts  of  the  County  with 
vocational-technical  programs  have  cooperated  in  the  survey,  in  order  to  acquire 
occupational  information  more  useful  to  them  than  has  previously  been  available. 

According  to  recent  Information  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Health 
Services  is  now  a major  economic  activity,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  some 
eight  billion  dollars  and  second  only  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  number 
of  people  it  employs.  In  the  decade  of  1950-60,  while  the  U.  S*  population 
Increased  19%  and  all  employment  increased  14%,  the  number  of  workers  in  Health 
Services  grew  60%.  Of  the  2.6  million  workers  now  employed  in  Health  Services, 
there  are  1.2  million  professional  and  technical  workers,  0.8  million  service 
workers,  0.4  million  clerical  workers  and  0.2  million  other  workers  such  as 
officials,  craftsmen,  operators,  and  laborers. 

In  King  County  and  in  the  State  of  Washington,  as  is  true  throughout  the  nation. 
Health  Services  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  and  changing  Industries. 

It  was  chosen  for  this  survey  because  of  its  high  demand  for  workers  and  its 
anticipated  expansion  in  present  occupations  and  into  new  occupations  expected 
to  develop.  It  also  offers  potential  employment  to  large  numbers  of  workers 
with  relatively  short  periods  of  training,  and  is  therefore,  a fruitful  source 
of  jobs  for  young  people  who  have  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment.  The  medical 
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field  also  has  severe  shortages  of  manpower  supply  in  some  occupations  that  may 
become  more  critical  as  new  facilities  are  put  into  operation  to  serve  the  grow- 
ing population.  The  broadening  of  various  public  and  private  medical  insurance 
programs  is  expected  to  increase  demand  for  medical  care  as  more  people  avail 
themselves  of  these  services.  Technological  advances  also  contribute  to  present 
and  anticipated  shortages  of  manpower. 

Problems  encountered  in  coordinating  the  various  methods  by  which  the  health 
industry  is  attempting  to  resolve  manpower  requirements,  as  well  as  meeting  the 
increased  demand  for  health  services,  have  resulted  in  formation  of  the  Health 
Occupational  Education  Council.  This  ad  hoc  committee  has  a wide  representa- 
tion of  public  agencies,  schools,  and  employers,  and  is  planning  comprehensive 
research  of  health  care  facilities  and  training  programs  under  sponsorship  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Service.  As  members  of  the  Council,  the  Employment  Service 
and  the  Board  for  Vocational  Education  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  this  survey 
into  the  Council’s  research  program. 

In  adopting  a method  of  research,  liberal  use  was  made  of  the  many  recent  publi- 
cations throughout  the  country  on  manpower  selection  and  training.  A number  of 
these  research  concepts  and  procedures  were  modified,  adapted,  and  revised,  in 
an  effort  to  provide  meaningful  information  bearing  on  local  problems.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  survey  new  facilities  in  the  medical  field,  which  is  being 
done  by  the  Health  Facilities  Planning  Board,  or  to  determine  the  availability 
of  future  labor  supply,  which  is  expected  to  be  covered  in  the  research  of  the 
Health  Occupations  Education  Council.  These  exclusions  of  labor  demand  and 
supply  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  conclusions  as  to  numbers  of 
new  workers  needed  in  certain  occupations  or  industries. 

Though  < the  research  used  valid  statistical  methods  and  approved  empirical 
procedures,  it  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate  all  aspects  of  manpower  supply  and 
demand.  Rather,  it  is  an  eclectic  and  selective  sampling  of  a vast  problem 
area.  As  such,  it  is  intended  to  be  informative  and  suggestive.  It  is  expected 
to  be  helpful  in  the  planning  of  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  research.  It 
is  presented  here  with  the  hope  that  it  will  lend  support  for  continuing  research 
of  other  occupations  and  industries. 
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King  County  health  care  Industries  employed  approximately  19,526  workers  in 
December,  1964,  according  to  an  estimate  based  on  reports  from  employers  inter- 
viewed in  this  survey.  Total  employment  in  the  occupations  surveyed  was 
estimated  at  19,307,  to  which  another  551  new  jobs  are  expected  to  be  added  by 
December,  1965  because  of  expansion  to  existing  plant  facilities  or  services. 
Within  five  years,  the  total  of  new  jobs  is  estimated  at  2876.  The  anticipated 
net  Increase,  then,  is  3%  for  1965  and  14%  by  1970.  However,  the  number  of 
workers  hired  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  turnover  is  expected  to  reach  3016 
within  one  year  and  13,331  vrithln  the  next  five  years.  These  replacements  are 
tabulated  separately  from  expansion  figures  to  distinguish  the  number  of  workers 
hired  from  the  actual  net  Increase  in  jobs: 


EMPLOYMENT  FORECAST  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  INDUSTRY 
WORKERS  TO  BE  HIRED  BY  12/65 


1964  Employment 

Estimate Replacement  Expansion  Total  No.  to  be  Hired 


19,307  3,016  551  3,567 

WORKERS  TO  BE  HIRED  BY  1970 


1965  Employment 

Estimate Replacement  Expansion  Total  No.  to  be  Hired 

19,858  13,331  2,876  16,207 

1970  Employment 
Estimate 

22,183 


Net  employment  forecasts  derived  from  this  survey  are  conservative  estimates, 
because  they  exclude  replacement  figures  and  because  they  represent  projections 
from  only  those  institutions  currently  in  operation.  Medical  care  facilities 
being  constructed  or  planned  for  were  not  Included  in  the  survey. 

By  1970  the  highest  number  of  additional  jobs  will  occur  in  hospitals.  Next 
highest  is  convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes.  But  convalescent  centers  and 
rest  homes  have  the  greatest  net  growth  forecast  (33%),  more  than  twice  that  of 
hospitals. 

Twenty-six  of  the  327  occupations  identified  in  the  survey  show  current  vacan- 
cies or  an  anticipated  net  Increase  of  twenty  or  more  jobs  within  the  next 
five  years.  (See  Table  III)  In  these  twenty-six  "demand"  occupations  it  is 
expected  that  employment  will  Increase  more  than  the  Industry  as  a whole  (20% 
by  1970)  and  that  they  will  account  for  80%  of  the  new  jobs  available  within 
the  next  five  years.  Almost  half  of  these  new  jobs  will  occur  in  the  nursing 
O field: 
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NURSING  & OTHER  PATIENT  CARE 
OCCUPATIONS 

1970  NET 
INCREASE 

CURRENT  EIIPLOYMENT 
1964 

Nurse,  General 

374 

1793 

Nurse  Aide 

335 

2416 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

315 

827 

Orderly 

280 

376 

Nurse,  Office 

117 

569 

Physician’s  Assistant 

20 

210 

1441  6391 


The  next  highest  growth  rate  is  found  in  clerical  occupations  and  in  institu- 
tional housekeeping  such  as  ward  maids  and  pt  ters,  which  have  an  expected  in- 
crease of  approximately  17%.  Food  Service  Occupations  such  as  cooks,  cook 
helpers*  trayline  and  cafeteria  workers,  waitresses,  and  dishwashers,  will 
increase  about  14%.  (See  Tables  XV  through  XV-C) 

During  the  time  of  the  survey,  376  job  vacancies  were  recorded  by  interviewers  - 
positions  for  which  employers  were  actively  recruiting  new  workers.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  job  openings  were  in  the  twenty-six  demand  occupations.  The 
highest  number  of  current  job  opportunities  were  for  dental  hygienists  - a 
total  of  140  positions;  only  20  were  for  full-time  employment,  however. 

Nursing  and  other  patient  care  occupations  showed  the  highest  number  of  full- 
time vacancies,  with  a total  of  109  available  positions. 

The  occupation  of  orderly  is  the  fastest  growing  of  all  in  the  medical  field 
and  has  the  lowest  training  output.  According  to  employers,  the  present  employ- 
ment figure  will  almost  double  by  1970  and  will  account  for  280  new  jobs  and  for 
439  replacements.  Most  of  the  demand  for  orderlies  is  expected  to  be  in 
convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes. 

The  supply  of  dental  technicians,  bookkeepers  and  dental  assistants  is  considered 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

Of  the  twenty-six  demand  occupations,  nine  were  selected  as  warranting  further 
investigation  involving  more  definitive  and  descriptive  information-gathering. 

A supplemental  report  on  the  follow-up  study  follows  the  appendix. 
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ESTIMATED  EMPLOYI-IENT  IN  SELECTE33.  MEDICAL  INDUSTRIES  - KING  COUNTY,  DECEMBER,  1964 
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TABLE  III 

Job  Vacancies  in  Twenty-Six  Demand  Occupations 
King  County  Area  Health  Care  Industries 


CURRENT  VACANCIES  12/64 


Current  Total 

Employment  Vacancies 

Full  Time 

Part  Time 

1965  Net 
Increase 

1970  Net 
Increase 

Total — Twenty-Six 
Demand  Occupations  12 

,247 

347 

227 

120 

626 

2,456 

0-33.10 

Nurse,  Gen.  Duty  1 

,793 

27 

27 

86 

374 

0-33.87 
Nurse,  Office 

569 

20 

20 

45 

117 

0-50.01 

Medical  Technologist 

566 

2 

2 

2 

28 

0-50.04 

X-Ray  Technician 

162 

2 

20 

0-50.06 

Dental  Technician 

120 

20 

20 

20 

20 

0-50.07 

Dental  Hygxenist 

280 

140 

20 

120 

80 

80 

0-52.83 

Nurse,  Lie.  Prac. 

827 

60 

60 

112 

315 

1-01.02 
Bookkeeper  II 

136 

1 

21 

1-18.4302 

Receptionist.  Dr.'s 
Office 

700 

40 

40 

80 

120 

1-18.4303 
Hosp . Rec . Clerk 

182 

1 

1 

21 

36 

1-32.10 

Dental  Assistant 

861 

20 

20 

40 

160 

1-32.20 

Physician's  Asst. 

410 

20 

1-33.0103 
Medical  Secretary 

179 

1 

IP 

j. 

22 

2-24.12 
Maid,  Ward 

472 

5 

116 

2-24.14 

House  Cleaner,  Med. 
Serv. 

240 

20 

2-26.32 

Cook,  Institutional 

312 

6 

6 

1 

25 

2-27.22 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria  80 

20 

20 

2-27.94 

Waitress,  Hospital 

40 

20 

2-27.9402 
Tray  Line  Worker 

402 

3 

3 

-2 

64 

2-29.01 

Cook  Helper  II 

188 

20 

82 

I ^ 

me 
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Current  Total  1955  Net  1970  Net 

Employment  Vacancies  Full  Time  Part  Time  Increase  Increase 


2-29.62 


Dishwasher,  Machine 
2-42.10 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Orderly 

2-42.20 

376 

1 

1 

— 

3 

280 

Nurse  Aide  2 

2“86.10 

,416 

1 

1 

— 

28 

335 

Porter  I 
3-40.04 

587 

5 

5 

— 

22 

69 

Groundskeeper 

7-57.991 

29 

— 

— 

— 

20 

25 

Laundryman 

120 

— 

— 

— 

20 

40 

O 

ERIC 
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SECTION  II 


INDUSTRY  CHARACTERISTICS 


INDUSTRY  CHARACTERTRTTrg 


The  high  rate  of  turnover  characterlstiV  nf  hKo  i<.l 

to  several  factors-  high  DeroPnf!I»  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ industry  Is  related 

are  senerall,  leer  thaa  thoae  paid  £„.  alpllar  pc  Sj-JS^lea. 

to  request  workers  nore'hlghly^endcwed^L'tatellt^  tend 

qualifications  than  are  necessarv  fnr  nerf  l8®“ce,  experience,  and  physical 

the  same  job  for  which  an  employL  may  requ™rr"bri2ht 

worker"  consists  of  tedious  renetltioiiQ  \n,i  right,  alert,  and  experienced 
display  of  initiative  or  responsibility  ’ Hiph”^r^^°^  *^*^^*^  allows  for  little 

suit  of  hiring  overqualified'^workLs 

occupations  for  the  past  vear^Lp^ppp^^fif  ? turnover  rate  in  medical  service 

number  of  employers  said  they  didn't  h ° ranged  to  a high  of  375%,  a large 

know  tha  reasVS  t whan  It  Lis  oS  o/tS^  “‘1 

future.  existed,  or  they  expected  no  problem  in  the 

askad  about  ocoupatlonrthit  oLld  h LsL  all  d “J' 

SL  T,  oTt1a“'  LLs  oflu^n  rrt™  iTLL" 

LlhalLl:Xw:i1;aS1he1alL  “'dSlir"®  “• 

:su  s r = 

Though  employment  in  convalescent  centers  and  rp=t  hr.u,no  • 

twice  as  fast  as  in  hosnltalc  T-atn  p °°  homes  is  growing  more  than 

itora  job  opportunSlI  la  st;onS1lnL’’1  f ! ■">“=.  though 

thayl2ata"to1aSr  slrilfir^  f “'-Potions  as 
y late  to  wages,  sex,  full  or  part-time  employment,  and  turnover. 


er|c 
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Table  VI  lists  the  occupations  for  which  employers  would  consider  work-experience 
training  programs  and  the  types  of  training  in  which  they  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate. Those  occupations  offering  potential  employment  for  youth  under  eighteen 
or  for  inexperienced  workers  are  also  Indicated. 

Table  VII  lists  the  occupations  for  which  employers  would  consider  hiring  handi- 
capped persons.  Twenty-eight  of  the  94  employers  surveyed  indicated  an  interest 
in  employing  in  this  category. 
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December,  1964 


Total 

FEMALE 

T„^,1  T,  Employ.  Full 

Total-Twenty-six  ' ^ 

Demand  Occupations  12,247  8213 

P-rT.  Total 
2551  10,764 

Nurse,  General  Duty  1,793 

1297 

491 

1,788 

Nurse,  Office 

569 

422 

147 

569 

Medical  Technologist  566 

355 

123 

478 

X-Ray  Technician 

162 

97 

10 

107 

Dental  Technician 

120 

20 

20 

Dental  Hygienist 

280 

60 

220 

280 

Nurse,  Lie.  Prac. 

827 

723 

98 

821 

Bookkeeper  II 

136 

116 

20 

136 

Receptionist 
Doctor's  Office 

700 

600 

100 

700 

Hosp.  Rec.  Clerk 

182 

88 

94 

182 

Dental  Assist. 

861 

681 

140 

821  - 

Physician's  Assist. 

410 

410 

— 

410 

Medical  Secretary 

179 

97 

82 

179 

Maid,  Ward 

472 

381 

91 

472 

House  Cleaner, 
Med.  Serv. 

240 

220 

20 

240  ■ 

Cook,  Institutional 

312 

306  - 

— 

306 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria 

80 

40 

40 

80  - 

Waitress,  Hospital 

40 

40  - 

— 

40  - 

Tray  Line  Worker 

402 

238  157 

395 

Cook  Helper  II 

188 

128 

58 

186 

MALE 


Full  P.T, 
1182  301 
5 


68  29 
50  5 

80  20 


6 


40 


6 — 


3 4 

2 — 


Total 

Turn-  Monthly 
Wage  Ranpe 

1483 

5752 

5 

754  398-407 

— 

103  300-400 

88 

293  322-400 

55 

51  365 

100 

80  400-600 

— 

40  524-562 

6 

292  265-284 

— 

40  242-387 

— 

340  243-350 

— 

39  291-400 

40 

440  225-307 

— 

85  225-271 

— 

44  329-398 

— 

202  216-254 

— 

5 221-233 

6 100  246-347 

300  216- 


— 216- 
7 108  212-259 

2 26  216-281 


O 

ERIC 
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FEMALE 


MALE 


Total 

Eaplov. 


Dishwasher,  Machine 

200 

Orderly 

376 

Nurse  Aide 

2,416 

Porter  I 

587 

Groundskeeper 

29 

Laundryman 

120 

Full  P.T.  Total  Full  P.T. 
2^  11  33  105  62 

— 340  36 

1770  629  2,399  17  — 

22  22  456  109 

— — — 29  — 

80  20  100  20  — 


Turn- 

Monthly 

Total 

over 

Wage  Ranpe 

167 

30 

216-258 

376 

183 

216-291 

17 

1782 

216-250 

565 

335 

228-305 

29 

— 

290-294 

20 

80 

216- 

Relatively  few  occupations  are  considered  suitable  for  workers  below  18  years 
of  age.  Acceptability  to  the  18-22  year  range  is  much  greater,  lliose  occupa- 
tions for  which  employers  will  hire  workers  in  the  age  group  to  18  are  listed 
below: 


1-03.12 

Diet  Clerk 

2-29.62 

Dishwasher,  Machine 

1-05.0102 

Ward  Clerk 

2-29.71 

Kitchen  Helper 

1-36.14 

Medical  Records  Clerk 

2-86.10 

Porter 

1-37.34 

Clerk  Typist 

7-57.511 

Presser,  Machine 

2-27.9402 

Tray  Line  Worker 

7-60.100 

Storage  Garage  Attendant 

2-27.9403 

Nourishment  Worker 

7-60.500 

Garage  Man 

2-29.51 

Bus  Girl 

9-09.41 

Pack  Maker 

2-29.6102 

Pot  Washer 

9-68.50 

Glass  Washer 

Within  the  twenty-six  demand  occupations,  employers  will  hire  in  certain  age 
groups  as  follows: 

TABLE  V 


DOT  CODE 

OCCUPATION 

16-60 

-18 

18-22 

-45 

0-33.10 

Nurse,  General  Duty 

X 

X 

0-33.87 

Nurse,  Office 

X 

X 

X 

0-50.01 

Medical  Technologist 

X 

X 

X 

0-50.04 

X-Ray  Technician 

X 

X 

X 

0-50.07 

Dental  Hygienist 

X 

X 

0-52.83 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

X 

X 

X 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper  II 

X 

X 

X 

1-18.4302 

Receptionist,  Dr. *s  Office 

X 

X 

X 

1-18.4303 

Hospital  Receiving  Clerk 

X 

1-32.10 

Dental  Assistant 

X 

X 

X 

1-32.20 

Physician's  Assistant 

X 

1-33.0103 

Medical  Secretary 

X 

X 

X 

2-24.12 

Maid,  Ward 

2-24.14 

House  Cleaner,  Medical 

X 

2-26.32 

Cook,  Institutional 

X 

X 

2-27.22 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria 

X 

2-27.94 

Waitress,  Hospital 

X 

2-27.9402 

Tray  Line  Worker 

X 

X 

X 

2-29.01 

Cook  Helper  II 

X 

X 

X 

2-29.62 

Dishwasher,  Machine 

X 

X 

X 

2-42.10 

Orderly 

X 

X 

X 

2-42.20 

Nurse  Aide 

X 

X 

X 

2-86.10 

Porter 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3-40.04 

Groundskeeper 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7-57.991 

Laundryman 

X 

X 

X 

Workers  over  45  years  of  age  were  preferred  by  some  employers  in  these  three 
occupations: 

2- 24.14  House  Cleaner,  Medical  Service 

3- 40.04  Groundskeeper 

2-86.10  Porter 
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TABLE  VI 


Mloyment  opportunities  for  youth  and  inexperienced  or  untrained  workers 

Employers  Willing  to  Participate  in  Work- 
Experience  Training  Programs 


DOT  Code 

0-50.01 

0-50.0105 

0-50.07 

0-50.14 

0-85.10 

0-91.60 

0- 99.8402 

1- 01.52 
1-03.12 
1-05.0102 
1'18.43 
1-18.4302 
1-18.4303 
1-19.11 
1-23.14 
1-32.10 
1-36.14 
1-37.34 
1-38.01 
1-38.08 
1-38.51 

1- 42.32 

2- 24.11 
2-24.12 
2-24.14 
2-24.5103 
2-25.23 
2-25.24 
2-25.240 
2-26.03 
2-26.18 
2-26.32 
2.27.12 
2-27.21 
2-27.94 
2-27.9402 
2-29.01 
2-29.03 
2-29.12 
2-29.13 
2-29.17 
2-29.21 
2-29.51 


-18  Age 
Accepted 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


Ko  Related 

Education 

Required 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


No  Related 
Work  Exper. 
Required 

X 

X 

X 

X 


School-  More 

dob  Job  Than  one 

Sonmer  Part-Time  Connected  Trng.  or  All 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


o 

ERIC 
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Employers  Willing  to  Participate  in  Work- 
Experience  Training  Programs 


• DOT  Code 
- 2-29.61 


: 2-29.6102 
* 2-29.62 
...  2-29.71 
1 2-29.72 
2-38.20 
2-42.10 
~ 2-42.1002 
.1  2-42.1004 
2-42.20 
-T  2-42.2003 
I 2-42.2005 
' 2-61.03 
2-63.15 
j 2-63.1501 
2-82.10 
2-82.30 
2-82.40 
i 2-86.10 
2-86.1001 
: 2-86.1003 
i 2-95.20 
" 2-95.30 


3-17.70 

3-40.02 

3- 40.04 

4- 01.400 
4-25.020 

4- 97.420 

5- 25.830 
5-25.8303 
5-27.010 
5-30.410 
5-58.100 
5-72.010 
5-72.020 
5-83.611 
5-83.6412 

5- 97.050 

6- 02.910 

6- 27.516 

7- 36.260 
7-57.005 
7-57.021 
7-57.251 
7-57.511 


No  Related  No  Related 
-18  Age  Education  Work  Exper. 
Accepted  Required  Required 


X X 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
X X 

X X 

X X 

X 
X 

X X 

X 

X X 

X X 

X 
X 
X 

X X 

X X 

XXX 
X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 

X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

XXX 


School-  More 

Job  Job  Than  one 

Symmer  Part-Time  Connected  Trng.  or  All 


X 

X 

X XX 


X X 

X 
X 

X XX 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Employers  Willing  to  Participate  in  Work- 
Experience  Training  Programs 


No  Related  No  Related 
-18  Age  Education  Work  Exper. 

DOT  Code  Accepted  Required  Required 


School-  More 

Job  Job  Than  on 

Summer  Part-Time  Connected  Trng«  or  All 


7-57-991 

7-57.993 

7-60.100  X 

7-70.040 

9-09.41  X 

9-57.21 

9-57.2102 

9-57.2103 

9-57.2104 

9-57.2105 

9-57.2106 

9-57.2108 

9-57.2109 

9-68.30 

9-83.41 

9-83.91 

9-88.40 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 
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TABLE  VII 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 


OCCUPATION 


Medical  Technologist 


Surgical  Technician 
Receptionist,  Dr.  Office 


Hospital  Receiving  Clerk 
Physician's  Assistant 


Cook,  Institutional 


Orderly 
Nurse  Aide 


DOT  CODE  INDUSTRY 


0-50.01 

801 

Doctors*  Offices 

806 

Hospitals 

807 

Medical-Dental  Laboratories 

0-50.015 

. 6 

Hospitals 

1-18.4302 

801 

Doctors*  Offices 

802 

Dentists 

804 

Chiropractors 

1-18.4303 

806 

Hospitals 

1-32.20 

801 

Doctors*  Offices 

803 

Osteopathic  Physicians 

809 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

2-26.32 

704 

Retirement  Homes 

806 

Hospitals 

809 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

2-42.10 

806 

Hospitals 

2-86.10 

704 

Retirement  Homes 

806 

Hospitals 

809 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


OCCUPATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Out  of  the  327  job  titles  identified  in  the  survey,  significant  occupations 
and  occupational  groups  with  some  common  characteristics  are  set  apart  for 
special  comment  in  this  section.  Each  occupational  subdivision  begins  with 
a brief  description  of  job  characteristics  followed  by  a discussion  of  current 
and  future  employment,  replacement  forecasts,  and  other  pertinent  aspects  of 
the  occupation. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  write  a complete  job  analysis,  precise  definition, 
or  to  itemize  worker  tasks.  Rather,  certain  occupational  characteristics  are 
described  in  order  to  give  a general  concept  sufficient  to  differentiate  one 
occupation  from  another.  For  these  descriptions,  use  has  been  made  of  employer 
job  specifications,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  - Volume  I and  Supple- 
ment, industry  publications,  and  information  from  representatives  of  the 
establishments  cooperating  in  the  survey. 

Estimates  of  employment  and  of  replacements  are  tabulated  separately  in  Tables 
XVIII-XX.  Replacements  are  defined  as  the  gross  number  of  workers  hired  by  an 
employer  to  keep  one  job  position  filled.  This  then,  encompasses  all  the 
various  occasions  for  which  an  employer  may  need  to  refill  a position  during  a 
period  of  time:  death,  retirement,  transfer,  promotion,  discharge  for  unsatis- 

factory performance,  or  a voluntary  quit  by  an  employee.  How  many  times  one 
worker  in  a certain  occupation  leaves  one  employer  to  be  subsequently  hired 
by  another  employer,  is  t-^body's  guess.  Therefore,  replacements  represent  not 
the  actual  number  of  workers  needed  or  the  total  jobs  available,  but  the  number 
of  times  persons  are  hired  by  an  employer  to  fill  a specific  job  opening.  For 
example,  a cook  who  has  left  one  employer  and  gone  to  work  for  another  is  merely 
"job-hopping".  He  thereby  forces  his  first  employer  to  hire  a replacement. 

This  replacement  fills  one  vacant  position;  it  does  not  add  another  job  to  the 
economy. 

Employment  is  defined  as  the  number  of  employees  in  an  occupation  at  one  point 
in  time.  These  employment  figures  compared  year  by  year  are  the  most  reliable 
forecast  of  the  real  number  of  opportunities  available  for  future  job  seekers. 
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LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  IN  SURVEY 


DOT  CODE 

DOT  CODE 

0-01.20 

Accountant,  General 

0-39.93 

0-06.97 

Public  Relations  Man  I 

0-39.9301 

0-06.9701 

Public  Relations  Man,  Head 

0-39.9302 

0-17.01 

Electrical  Research  Engineer 

0-39.9303 

0-23.20 

Medical  Librarian 

0-39.9304 

0-23.2003 

Patients  Librarian 

0-44.41 

0-23.25 

Medical  Records  Librarian 

0-50.01 

0-23.2501 

Med,  Rec,  Librarian,  Head 

0-50.0101 

0-23.2502 

Med,  Rec,  Technician 

0-50.0103 

0-25,10 

Pharmacist 

0-50.0104 

0-25.1001 

Pharmacist,  Head 

0-50.0105 

0-25.1002 

Head  Pharmacist  Assist, 

0-50.0106 

0-25.11 

Pharmacist  Apprentice 

0-50.0107 

0-27.10 

Admitting  Officer 

0-50.0108 

0-27.20 

Social  Worker  Medical 

0-50.0109 

0-32.04 

Occupational  Therapist 

0-50.0110 

0-32.0401 

Occup,  Therapist,  Head 

0-50.0111 

0-33.03 

Director,  Nursing  Service 

0-50.0112 

0-33.0302 

Director,  Nursing  Serv,  Assist 

0-50.0113 

0-33.06 

Nurse  Supervisor 

0-50.0114 

0-33.0602 

Nurse  Supv,  Assist, 

0-50.015 

0-33.0603 

Nurse  Supv, , Clinic 

0-50.0153 

0-33.07 

Nurse,  Head 

0-50.0154 

0-33.0702 

Nead  Nurse  Assist, 

0-50.0155 

0-33.0703 

Head  Nurse,  Emergency  Room 

0-50.03 

0-33.10 

Nurse,  General  Duty 

0-50.04 

0-33.1001 

Nurse,  Operating  Room 

0-50.0401 

0-33.1002 

Nurse,  Maternity 

0-50.0402 

0-33.1003 

Nurse,  Retirement  Home 

0-50.0403 

0-33.1004 

Nurse,  Obstetrics 

0-50.0404 

0-33.1005 

Nurse,  Emergency  Room 

0-50.0405 

0-33.1006 

Nurse,  Heart  Specialist 

0-50.0406 

0-33.1007 

Nurse,  Clinic 

0-50.05 

0-33.1008 

Nurse,  Cardiovascular 

0-50.0503 

0-33.1009 

Nurse,  Allergy  Lab, 

0-50.06 

0-33.1000 

Nurse,  Cystology  Lab, 

0-50.07 

0-33.1011 

Nurse,  I,V, 

0-50.14 

0-33.1012 

Nurse,  Recovery  Room 

0-50.17 

0-33.1013 

Nurse,  Intensive  Care 

0-52.80 

0-33.23 

Nurse,  Instructor 

0-52.8001 

0-33.2302 

Nurse,  Instructor  Assist, 

0-52.8003 

0-33.55 

Nurse  Supv,,  Public  Health 

0-52.83 

0-33.56 

Nurse,  Staff,  Public  Health 

0-52.8301 

0-33.6303 

Nurse  Supv,,  Hosp,  Personnel 

0-52.8302 

0-33.86 

Nurse,  Anesthetist 

0-52.8303 

0-33.87 

Nurse,  Office 

0-52.95 

0-35.22 

Cytologist 

0-52.9501 

0-35.75 

Statistician  II 

0-52.9502 

0-39.83 

Manager,  Personnel 

0-56.9603 

Dietitian 

Dietitian,  Administrative 
Dietitian,  Admin,  Assist, 
Dietitian,  Therapeutic 
Dietitian,  Teaching 
Medical  Illustrator 
Medical  Technologist 
Med,  Tech,,  Chief 
Med,  Tech,,  Specialist 
Med,  Tech,,  Research 
Laboratory  Helper 
Lab,  Assist,,  Medical 
Office  Assist,,  Dr,*s  Lab, 

Tissue  Technician 
Hematology  Technician 
Bacteriology  Technician 
Bio-Chemistry  Technician 
Heart  Specialist  Tech, 

Serology  Technician 
Isotope  Technician 
Surgical  Technician 
Pump  Oxygenator  Technician 
Artificial  Kidney  Technician 
Artificial  Kidney  Tech,  Trainee 
Oxygen  Therapy  Equip,  Tech, 

X-Ray  Technician 
X-Ray  Tech,,  Chief 
X-Ray  Tech,,  Supv, 

X-Ray  Tech, , (Non- Registered) 
X-Ray  Tech,,  Heart  Spec, 

X-Ray  Tech,,  Specialist 
X-Ray  Tech,,  Deep  Therapy 
E,K,G,  Technician 
Cardiovascular  Technician 
Dental  Technician 
Dental  Hygienist 
E,E,G,  Technician 
Inhalation  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist,  Head 
Physical  Therapist,  Visiting 
Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 
Nurse,  Lie,  Prac,,  Supv, 

Nurse,  Lie,  Prac.,  Emergency  Roo 
Nurse,  Lie,  Prac,,  Clinic 
Supervisor,  Central  Supply 
Manager,  Central  Supply 
Supervisor  Assist,,  Central  Suppl 
Medical  Photographer  ^ 
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0-67.110 

Electronics  Technician 

0-68.71 

Employment  Interviewer 

0-69.98 

Systems  Analyst 

0-69.981 

Programmer 

C-71.21 

Manager,  Cafeteria 

0-71.2102 

Assist,  Mgr.,  Cafeteria 

0-71.2103 

Cafeteria  Mgr,  Trainee 

0-85.10 

Manager,  Credit  & Collections 

0-85.1002 

Assist.  Mgr.,  Credit  & Collect 

0-87.10 

Superintendent  Building  II 

0-91.60 

Purchasing  Agent 

0-97.03 

Secretary,  Administrative 

0-97.05 

Controller 

0-97.0502 

Controller,  Assist. 

0-97.12 

Manager,  Office 

0-97.1201 

Office  Mgr. , Assist 

0-97.13 

Business  Manager 

0-97.15 

Adm.  Assist.  (Med.  Serv.) 

0-99.70 

Director,  Volunteer  Services 

0-99.80 

Director,  Medical  Service 

0-99.84 

Manager , Institution 

0-99.8402 

Manager,  Institution,  Assist. 

0-99.8403 

Supt.,  Hospital 

0-99.8404 

Supt.,  Hospital  Assist, 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper  II 

1-01.0203 

Night  Auditor 

1-01.03 

Bookkeeper  III 

1-01.0301 

Medical  Voucher  Clerk 

1-01.31 

Accounting  Clerk 

1-01.3101 

Accounting  Clerk  Supv. 

1-01.3102 

Accounts  Payable  Clerk 

1-01.3103 

Accounts  Receivable  Clerk 

1-01.32 

Audit  Clerk 

1-01.38 

Insurance  Clerk  II 

1-01.43 

Posting  Clerk 

1-01.47 

Insurance  Clerk,  Medical 

1-01.52 

Cashier  I 

1-01.5201 

Cashier  I Supv. 

1-01.5202 

Cashier,  Payments  Received 

1-01.53 

Cashier  II 

1-02.01 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Opr.  I 

1-02.02 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Opr.  II 

1-02.0203 

Bkg.  Mach,  Opr.  Accts,  Rec. 

1-02.03 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Opr,  III 

1-02.04 

Posting  Machine  Opr.  II 

1-03.02 

Insurance  Checker 

1-03.03 

Food  Tabulator,  Cafeteria 

1-03.06 

Kitchen  Clerk 

1-03.07 

Invoice  Control  Clerk 

1-03.12 

Diet  Clerk 

1-04.01 

Clerk,  General 

1-05.01  Clerk,  General  Office 
1-05.0101  l/ard  Clerk  Supervisor 
1-05.0102  Ward  Clerk 
1-05.0103  Clerk,  Laboratory 

1.-5.0104  Clerk,  Surgery  Scheduling 

1-12.02  Credit  Clerk  II 
1-15.02  Tracer  I 
1-17.01  File  Clerk  I 
1-17.02  File  Clerk  II 
1-17,0201  File  Clerk,  Film 
1-17.0202  File  Clerk,  Soundex  System 
1-18,01  Mail  Clerk 

1-18 . 31  Employment  Clerk 

1-18.32  Personnel  Clerk 

1-18 . 41  Appointment  Clerk 

1-18 . 42  Information  Clerk 

1-18.43  Receptionist  I 

1-18.4301  Supv.,  Rec.  Clerk 
1-18.4302  Receptionist,  Dr.*s  Office 
1-18.4303  Hospital  Receiving  Clerk 
1-18.4304  Admitting  Clerk,  Clinic 
1-18.4305  Receptionist,  X-Ray 
1-18.82  Billing  Clerk 

1-18.8201  Billing  Clerk,  Head 
1-18.84  Collection  Clerk 
1-19 . 11  Procurement  Clerk 

1-20 . 01  Librarian  Assistant 

1-23.14  Messenger  (Clerical) 

1-25.02  Billing  Machine  Operator  I 

1-25.03  Billing  Machine  Operator  II 

1-25.22  Mimeograph  Operator 

1-25.23  Duplicating  Machine  Operator 

1-25.43  Embossing  Machine  Operator 

1-25.62  Key  Punch  Operator 

1-25.6201  Key  Punch  Supv. 

1-25.64  Tabulating  Machine  Operator 

1-26 . 02  Payroll  Clerk 

1-26.0201  Chief  Payroll  Clerk 
1-26 . 03  Timekeeper 

1-32 . 10  Dental  Assistant 

1-32 . 20  Physician ' s Assistant 

1-33.01  Secretary  (Clerical) 

1-33.0101  Medical  Secretary  Supv. 

1-33 . 0102  Private  Secretary 
1-33, 0iJ3  Medical  Secretary 
1“34 . 04  Receiving  Clerk 

1-36.01  Statistical  Clerk 

1-36.14  Medical  Records  Clerk 

1-37 . 12  Stenographer 

1-37 . 34  Clerk-Typist 

1-37.36  Transcribing  Machine  Opr. 

1-37 . 3601  Supervisor  ^ Transcribing 


O 
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1-38.01 

Stock  Clerk 

2-42.50 

Morgue  Man 

1-38.04 

Stock  Control  Clerk 

2-43.55 

Clothes  Room  Worker 

1-38.08 

Pharmacy  Helper 

2-61.03 

Watchman  I 

1-38.51 

Storekeeper,  Chief 

2-61.0301 

Watchman  Head 

1-42.31 

Telephone  Operator  I 

2-63.15 

Fire  Inspector 

1-42.3101 

Telephone  Opr.,  Chief 

2-63.1501 

Fire  Inspector,  Head 

1-42.32 

Telephone  Opr.  II 

2-82.10 

Charwoman 

1-47.03 

Supervisor  Data  Processing 

2-82.30 

Window  Cleaner 

1-57.10 

Salesman,  Insurance 

2-82.40 

Wall  Washer 

2-24.12 

Maid,  Ward 

2-86.10 

Porter  I 

2-24.14 

House  Cleaner,  Med.  Serv. 

2-86.1001 

Porter,  Head 

2-86.1002 

Kitchen  Porter 

2-24.5103 

Linen  Room  Houseman 

2-86.1003 

Clean-up  Man 

2-25.23 

Housekeeper  (Med.  Serv) 

2-95.20 

Elevator  Operator,  Passenger 

2-25.2301 

Housekeeper,  Executive 

2-95.30 

Elevator  Operator,  Freight 

2-25.2302 

Housekeeper,  Assistant 

3-17.70 

Animal  Keeper 

2-25.24 

Linen  Room  Woman 

3-40.02 

Gardener  Helper 

2-25.2401 

Linen  Room  Supv. 

3-40.04 

Groundskeeper 

2-25.41 

Kitchen  Supv. 

4-01.400 

Baker 

2-26.03 

Relief  Cook 

4-25.020 

Seamstress 

2-26.15 

Cook,  Vegetable 

4-97.010 

Electrician 

2-26.18 

Cook,  Pastry  II 

4-97.420 

Electrical  Repairman 

2-26.31 

Chef  II 

5-08.010 

Optician 

2-26.32 

Cook,  Institutional 

5-09.410 

Orthopedic  Appl.  & Limb.  Tech. 

2-27.12 

Waitress 

5-25.830 

Carpenter,  Maintenance 

2-27.21 

Countergirl,  Cafeteria 

5-25.8303 

Carpenter,  Hospital 

2-27.22 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria 

5-27.010 

Painter,  Maintenance 

2-27.94 

Waitress,  Hospital 

5-29.100 

Plasterer,  Maintenance 

2-27.9401 

Tray  Line  Supervisor 

5-30.410 

Steamfitter 

2-27.9402 

Tray  Line  Worker 

5-58.100 

Butcher,  Meat 

2-29.01 

Cook  Helper  II 

5-72.010 

Stationary  Engineer 

2-29.03 

Special  Diet  Worker 

5-72.0101 

Stationary  Engineer  Foreman 

2-29.12 

Pantry  Man 

5-72.020 

Maintenance  Engineer  I 

2-29.13 

Sandwich  Man 

5-72.0201 

Maintenance  Engineer  Foreman 

2-29.17 

Salad  Girl  I 

5-83.611 

Maintenance  Man,  Building 

2-29.21 

Vegetable  Mar 

5-83.641 

Maintenance  Mechanic  II 

2-29.51 

Bus  Girl 

5-83.6412 

Laundry  Machine  Mechanic 

2-29.61 

Dishwasher,  Hand 

5-83.981 

Hospital  & Surgical  Equip.  Servj 

2-29.6102 

Pot  Washer 

5-86.510 

Dark  Room  Technician 

2-29.62 

Dishwasher,  Machine 

5-97.050 

Laundry  Foreman 

2-29.71 

Kitchen  Helper 

5-97.0501 

Supt.,  Laundry 

2-29.72 

Garbage  Man 

5 -97.0502 

Supt.,  Laundry,  Assist. 

2-38.20 

Nurse,  Practical 

5-99.050 

Utilities  & Maintenance  Foreman 

2-42.10 

Orderly 

6-02.910 

Bakers  Helper 

2-42.1001 

Orderly,  Chief 

6-27.516 

Sewing  Machine  Opr.,  Laundry 

2-42.1002 

Orderly,  Surgical 

7-08.041 

Optician,  Dispensing 

2-42.1003 

Orderly,  Physical  Therapy 

7-36.010 

Chauffeur 

2-42.1004 

Charge  Orderly 

7-36. '.eo 

Truck  Driver,  Light 

2-42.20 

Nurse  Aide 

7-57.005 

Laundryman  III 

2-42.2003 

Sterilizer,  Hosp.  Equip. 

7-57.021 

Marker  (Laundry) 

2-42.2004 

Nurse  Aide,  Therapy 

7-57.251 

Washer,  Machine 

2-42.2005 

Nurse  Aide,  X-Ray 

7-57.511 

Presser,  Machine 

2-42.2006 

Nurse  Aide,  Delivery  Room 

7-57.5111 

Presser,  Machine  Supv. 

2-42.2007 

Nurse  Aide,  Surgery 

7-57.991 

Laundryman,  Hand 

2-42.22 

Ward  Attendant 

7-57.993 

Laundry  Operator 

o 
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7-60.100  Storage  Garage  Attendant 

7-60.500  Garage  Man 

7-70.040  Fireman  Stationary  Boiler 

7-86.516  Chemical  Mixer 

7-86.521  X-Ray  Developing  Machine  Operator 

9-09.41  Pack  Maker  (Med.  Service) 

9-57.21  Laborer,  Laundry 

9-57.2102  Flatwork  Feeder 
9-57.2103  Tumbler  Operator 
9-57.2104  Glove  Girl  (Med.  Serv.) 

9-57.2105  Laundry  Collector 
9-57.2106  Extractor  Operator 
9-57.2107  Flatwork  Catcher 
9-57.2108  Shaker  Flatwork 

9-57.2109  Flatwork  Folder 

9-68.30  Bundler 

9-83.41  Maintenance  Mechanic  Helper 

9-83.91  Laborer,  Miac.  Equip.  Maintenance 
9-88 . 40  Laborer , S tores 
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PROFESSIONAL  NURSING 


DOT  REFERENCE:  0-33.10  NURSE.  GENERAL  DUTY 

ALTERNATE  TITLES : Staff  Nurse;  Registered  Nurse;  Professional  Nurse 

Renders  general  nursing  care  to  patients  in  hospital,  infirmary,  sanitarium 
or  similar  institution.  Administers  prescribed  medications  and  treatments 
in  accordance  with  approved  nursing  techniques.  Assists  PHYSICIAN  during 
treatment  and  examination  of  patients.  Usually  rotates  among  various  clini- 
cal services  of  institution,  as  medicine,  obstetrics,  operating  room, 
orthopedics,  out-patient  and  admitting,  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  surgery,  etc. 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 


0-33.1001 

NURSE, 

0-33.1002 

NURSE, 

0-33.1003 

NURSE, 

0-33.1004 

NURSE, 

0-33.1005 

NURSE , 

0-33.1006 

NURSE, 

0-33.1007 

NURSE, 

0-33.1008 

NURSE, 

0-33.1009 

NURSE, 

0-33.1010 

NURSE, 

0-33.1011 

NURSE, 

0-33,1012 

NURSE, 

0-33.1013 

NURSE, 

OPERATING 
MATERNITY 
RETIREMENT  HOME 
OBSTETRICS 
EMERGENCY  ROOM 
HEART  SPECIALIST 
CLINIC 

CARDIOVASCULAR 
ALLERGY  LAB. 
CYSTOLOGY  LAB 

I.V. 

RECOVERY  ROOM 
INTENSIVE  CARE 


Renders  nursing  care  to  patients,  specializing  in  one  clinical  service. 

0-33.03  DIRECTOR,  NURSING  SERVICE 

0-33.0302  DIRECTOR,  NURSING  SERVICE,  ASSISTANT 

Administers  nursing  service  program  in  a hospital  to  maintain  standards 
of  patient  care  and  acts  as  advisor  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  HOSPITAL;  medical 
staff;  and  department  heads  in  matters  relating  to  nursing  service. 

0-33.06  NURSE,  SUPERVISOR 

0-33.0602  NURSE,  SUPERVISOR,  ASSISTANT 

0-33.0603  NURSE,  SUPERVISOR,  CLINIC 

Directs  activities  of  nursing  personnel  in  one  department  such  as  obstetrics, 
pediatrics,  and  surgery,  consisting  of  two  or  more  units,  each  administered 
by  NURSE,  HEAD. 


0-33.07  NURSE,  HEAD 

0-33.0702  NURSE,  HEAD,  ASSISTANT 

0-33.0703  NURSE,  HEAD,  EMERGENCY  ROOM 

Administers  nursing  activities  in  single  assigned  unit.  Assigns  duties  to 
and  coordinates  activities  of  professional  and  non-professional  nursing 
staff. 


0-33.23  NURSE,  INSTRUCTOR 

0-33.2303  NURSE,  INSTRUCTOR,  ASSISTANT 

Demonstrates  and  teaches  patient  care  to  nursing  students  or  instructs  them 
in  principles  and  application  of  one  or  more  subjects  related  to  nursing. 

0-33.55  NURSE  SUPERVISOR,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Assists  in  directing  and  supervising  nursing  service  concerned  with  public 
health.  Works  in  a public  health  agency  or  private  organization. 

0-33.56  NURSE  STAFF,  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Assists  in  directing  and  supervising  nursing  service  concerned  with  public 
health.  Works  in  a public  health  agency  or  private  organization. 

0-33.63  nurse  SUPERVISOR,  INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 

0-33.6303  NURSE  SUPERVISOR,  HOSPITAL  PERSONI^EL 

Administers  employee  health  services  for  an  industrial  organization,  hospi- 
tal  or  clinic. 

0-33.83  NURSE,  ANESTHETIST 

Administers  intravenous,  spinal,  and  other  anesthetics  during  surgical 
operations,  deliveries,  or  other  medical  and  dental  procedures. 

0-33.87  NURSE,  OFFICE 

Assists  PHYSICIAN  in  care  and  treatment  of  patients  in  office.  May  conduct 
laboratory  tests  (MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST).  May  take  and  develop  x-rays 
(X-RAY  TECHNICIAN).  May  act  as  receptionist,  perform  secretarial  duties, 
and  prepare  monthly  statements  (RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE). 


COMMENTS; 

There  were  only  54  job  vacancies  recorded  for  all  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  occupations, 
which  had  an  estimated  current  employment  of  3893  during  the  time  of  the  survey. 
(Self-employed  private  duty  nurses  were  not  included  in  these  figures.)  But  with- 
in one  year  employers  expect  to  have  134  additional  positions  on  their  staffs  and 
to  hire  another  615  women  as  replacements  for  those  leaving  their  jobs.  By  1970 
the  number  of  new  positions  was  estimated  at  571,  with  2598  more  women  hired  as 
replacements.  The  net  increase  in  new  jobs  by  1965  of  3.4%  ind  14.7%  by  1970 
corresponds  to  the  percentage  increase  of  the  medical  industry  as  a whole. 

Some  employers  commented  on  the  need  for  supervisory  courses  in  nurses'  training 
and  for  expansion  of  the  two  and  three-year  programs;  but  a tally  of  specific 
employer  requirements  was  not  attempted.  As  field  interviewers  were  genera  y 
restricted  to.  acquiring  information  from  personnel  officers,  hospital  administra- 
tors or  their  assistants,  it  is  not  known  how  closely  their  expressions  of 
training  needs  and  personality  factors  parallel  the  opinions  of  Director  of 
Nursing  Service  or  of  Nursing  Supervisors,  for  example.  This  comment  on  inter- 
viewing restrictions  is  not  intended  to  cast  reflection  upon  the  cooperation  of 
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employers  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  to  participate  in  this  survey,  but 
to  point  out  the  practical  limitations  on  hours  that  could  be  made  available  to 
other  than  patient  care  activity. 

Though  the  shortage  in  nursing  occupations  has  been  known  for  some  years,  subur- 
ban areas  tend  to  have  less  difficulty  filling  vacancies  from  married  women  not 
wishing  to  commute  to  the  down-town  area.  There  is  considerable  speculation, 
though  the  subject  was  not  directly  covered  in  the  survey,  that  more  nurses  would 
be  available  for  employment  on  a part-time  basis,  if  working  hours  that  do  not 
conflict  with  family  responsibilities  could  be  scheduled  by  employers. 

Age  restrictions  also  play  a part  in  the  shortage  problem,  as  only  four  employers 
indicated  a willingness  to  hire  women  over  forty-five,  and  each  of  these  was  for 
a nurse  in  a doctor's  office  where  presumably  the  physical  demands  are  somewhat 
less  than  those  required  of  a nurse  in  a hospital  or  clinic.  Wages  for  nurses 
in  doctors'  offices  average  only  $320.00  compared  to  $400.00  in  hospitals  how- 
ever. Doctors  had  less  of  a problem  with  turnover  in  office  nurses  (17/i  in  1^641 
than  did  hospitals,  which  had  a turnover  rate  of  42%  for  general  duty  nurses. 

Doctors'  offices  and  clinics  need  nurses  with  training  in  office  skills.  Many 
employers  in  this  category  made  comments  similar  to  that  of  one  physician  who 
said,  "Both  RN's  and  LPN's  should  have  good  business  background,  bookkeeping, 
typing,  etc." 

Table  VIII  gives  the  current  employment  and  1965-1970  forecasts  for  all  related 
professional  nursing  occupations. 
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TABLE  VIII 


CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR- 

INDUSTRY  AND 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 

Employ. 

Female 

Male  Vacancies 

Employ. 

Replace. 

Employ. 

0-33.10 

Hospital 

1613 

1608 

5 

27 

1699 

347 

1907 

' CoQV.  & Rest  Home 

180 

180 

180 

40 

260 

1793 

1788 

5 

27 

1879 

387 

2167 

J 0-33.1001 
Hospital 
0-33.1002 

213 

213 

213 

29 

233 

Hospital 
^ 0-33.1003 

139 

139 

144 

28 

144 

Retirement  Home 
1 0-33.1004 

40 

40 

40 

40 

j Hospital 
0-33.1005 

147 

147 

147 

40 

147 

1 Hospital 
] 0-33.1006 

82 

82 

82 

20 

82 

Hospital 

10 

10 

10 

10 

, 0-33.1007 

Dr's  Office,  Clinic 
* 0-33.1008 

140 

140 

5 

140 

40 

140 

Dr's  Office,  Clinic 
1 0-33.1009 

10 

10 

10 

10 

i Dr's  Office,  Clinic 
0-33.1010 

5 

5 

5 

5 

] Dr's  Office,  Clinic 
0-33.1011 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Hospital 

0-33.1012 

10 

10 

11 

3 

13 

Hospital 

0-33.1013 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hospital 

3 

3 

3 

3 

j 

1 0-33.03 
1 Hospital 

] 0-33.0302 

27 

27 

27 

1 

27 

Hospital 

0-33.06 

44 

44 

44 

2 

49 

1 Dr's  Office,  Clinic 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Hospital 

111 

111 

111 

3 

118 

' Ccdv.  & Rest  Home 

40 

40 

40 

40 

156 

156 

156 

~ 

163 

1 0-33.0602 

Hospital 

29 

29 

26 

26 

er|c 


•1970 

Replace. 

1425 

180 

1605 

110 

102 

172 

80 

200 


13 

9 

24 

24 

3 
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NDUSTRY  AND 
ICCUPATIONAL  CODE 


DECEMBER.  1964 


YEAR-1965 


YEAR-1970 


Employ . Female  Male  Vacancies  Employ . Replace . Employ . Replace . 


1-33.0603 

Hospital  4 ^ 


1-33.07 


Retirement  Home 

20 

20 

Dr*s  Office,  Clinic 

20 

20 

Hospital 

217 

216 

1 

Conv.  & Rest  Home 

60 

60 

317 

296 

21 

)-33.0702 

Hospital 

54 

54 

)-33.0703 

Hospital 

6 

6 

)-33.23 

Dr's  Office,  Clinic 

5 

5 

Hospital 

7 

7 

12 

12 

D-33.2302 

Hospital 

1 

1 

3-33.55 

Hospital 

1 

1 

3-33.56 

Hospital 

8 

8 

0-33.6303 

Hospital 

4 

4 

0-33.86 

Dr's  Office,  Clinic 

15 

15 

Hospital 

47 

47 

62 

62 

4 

4 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

1 

215 

14 

242 

80 

60 

60 

40 

T 

315 

14 

342 

130 

1 

54 

24 

66 

95 

6 

6 

11 

5 

5 

7 

7 

12 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

12 

1 

4 

5 

15 

15 

47 

1 

48 

3 

62 

1 

63 

3 

0-33.87 

Dr's  Office I Clinic  480  480 

Osteopathic  Physician  20  20 


Hospital 

69 

69 

569 

569 

TOTALS: 

3893 

3867 

1965  Employment  Forecast 

4027 

11/64  Current  Employment 

3893 

One  Year 

Net  Increase 

134 

Replacements 

615 

Total  Number  of 

Hires 

749 

20 

520 

580 

20 

20 

74 

23 

86 

40 

20 

614 

23 

686 

40 

54 

4027 

6i5 

4464 

2598 

1970  Employment  Forecast  4464 

Current  Employment  3893 

Five  Year  Net  Increase  571 
Replacements  2598 
Total  Number  of  Hires  3169 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


DOT  REFERENCES:  0-50 . 01  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Hospital  Technician,  Laboratory  Assistant;  Laboratory 

Technician » Medical  Technician 

Performs  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriologic  tests  to  provide  data 
for  use  in  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  disease.  Receives  laboratory 
specimens,  or  obtains  specimens  of  body  materials  such  as  urine,  blood, 
sputum,  pus,  and  tissues  directly  from  patient.  Makes  qualitative  and 
quantitative  chemical  analyses  of  body  fluids  and  exudates.  Cultivates, 
isolates,  and  identifies  pathogenic  bacteria,  parasites,  and  other  micro- 
organisms, Cuts,  stains,  and  mounts  tissue  sections.  Performs  blood 
tests  and  studies  morphology  of  blood.  Prepares  vaccines  and  serums  and 
conducts  serological  tests.  May  collect,  type,  and  process  blood,  and 
perform  transfusions.  May  take  electrocardiograms  and  determine  basal 
metabolism  rate.  May  assist  or  engage  in  medical  research, 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 

0-50,0101  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  CHIEF 

Supervises  workers  engaged  in  performing  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacter- 
iologic tests  to  obtain  data  for  use  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
Assigns  workers  to  duties  and  supervises  performance  of  tests  in  fields  of 
bacteriology,  bio-chemistry,  histology,  hematology,  or  serology.  Reviews 
reports  of  completed  analyses.  May  assist  during  autopsies, 

0-50,0103  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  SPECIALIST 

Performs  tests  and  studies  specimens  to  provide  data  for  use  in  treatment 
and  diagnosis  of  disease  as  does  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  but  usually  required 
to  specialize  in  only  two  fields  such  as  bio-chemistry  and  hematology, 

0-50,0104  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  RESEARCH 

Performs  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriologic  tests  to  provide  data 
for  medical  research.  Generally  performs  diagnostic  tests  from  specimens 
of  laboratory  animals. 

0-50,0105  LABORATORY  HELPER 

Cleans  and  washes  laboratory  glassware.  Performs  more  difficult  cleaning 
procedures,  using  various  solutions  and  acids.  May  cut  tissues,  stain 
slides.  Delivers  laboratory  reports, 

0-50,0106  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT,  MEDICAL 

Performs  simple  tests  on  blood,  tissues,  and  secretions  of  patients.  In 
large  laboratories  may  assist  with  routine  mechanical  work  such  as  stain- 
ing slides  while  under  close  supervision.  May  work  alone  in  doctors* 
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offices,  from  which  more  complex  laboratory  procedures  are  referred  to 
professional  laboratories.  May  take  and  develop  x-rays  (X-RAY  TECHNICIAN). 

0-50.0107  OFFICE  ASSISTANT,  DOCTOR'S  LABORATORY 

Performs  simple  tests  (or  highly  trained  independent  work,  if  has  the 
formal  training)  such  as  blood  count,  urinalysis,  and  metabolism.  In 
addition  may  perform  duties  of  SECRETARY. 

0-50.0108  TISSUE  TECHNICIAN 

Cuts,  stains,  and  mounts  specimens  of  human  or  animal  tissue  for  micro- 
scopic examination,  to  provide  data  on  functioning  of  tissues  and  organs 
and  cause  of  progress  of  diseases.  May  dehydrate,  clear,  and  impregnate 
tissue  in  an  auto technician  (automatic  machine  with  time  controls). 

0-50.0109  HEMATOLOGY  TECHNICIAN 

Performs  blood  tests  and  studies  morphology  of  blood  to  obtain  data  for 
use  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases.  May  collect  and  process  blood 
and  plasma  for  blood  bank. 

0-50.0110  BACTERIOLOGY  TECHNICIAi^ 

Cultivates,  isolates,  and  assists  in  identifying  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
organisms, and  performs  bateriological  tests. 

0-50.0111  BIOCHEMISTRY  TECHNICIAN 

Performs  qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical  analyses  of  blood  fluids 
and  exudates  to  provide  information  used  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
infectious  diseases. 

0-50.0112  HEART  SPECIALIST  TECHNICIAN 

Performs  blood  analysis  for  heart  center.  Monitors  equipment  during  heart 
surgery.  Checks  for  correct  flow  of  blood,  oxygen,  etc.  during  operation 
of  heart-lung  machine.  Positions  patients  for  heart-machine  tests. 

0-50.0113  SEROLOGY  TECHNICIAN 

Prepares  serums  and  vaccines  used  to  treat,  diagnose,  and  confer  immunity 
against  infectious  diseases,  and  performs  serological  tests  to  identify 
diseases.  May  perform  immunology  tests  such  as  pollen  sensitization  tests, 
by  injection  of  antigens  in  patient.  May  conduct  tests  to  determine  sus- 
ceptibility of  micro-organisms  to  chemical  and  physical  agents. 

0-50.0114  ISOTOPE  TECHNICIAN 

Performs  X-Ray  diagnosis  with  radio-active  material  given  to  patients 
either  orally  or  by  injection.  Trace  various  types  of  radio-active 
material  with  rays  as  it  traverses  through  the  body.  Work  with  radio- 
active iodine  and  carbons. 
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COMMENTS; 


There  were  eight  job  vacancies  recorded  for  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGISTS  and  related 
specialities  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  All  of  these  were  in  hospitals.  Women 
comprise  88^  of  the  901  estimated  employment  in  the  field.  Within  one  year 
employers  expect  to  add  only  two  positions  to  their  staffs,  but  also  expect  to 
hire  94  replacements  for  workers  leaving  their  place  of  employment.  The 
number  of  new  positions  by  1970  is  estimated  at  47,  with  437  hired  for  replace- 
ment, but  last  year's  turnover  rate  of  51.8%  suggests  a replacement  figure  more 
reasonably  estimated  at  466  for  one  year  and  2,330  by  1970. 

The  negligible  increase  due  to  expanding  facilities  (less  than  1/4  of  1%  within 
one  year  and  5%  by  1970)  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  twenty-six  demand  occu- 
pations combined,  which  have  an  increase  of  5%  forecast  for  1965  and  20%  by  1970. 

Wages  range  from  $270  to  $337  per  month  for  the  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT  (0.50.0106) 
who  performs  only  simple  or  routine  tests.  Salaries  for  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST 
(0-50.01)  range  from  $322  to  $400  monthly,  and  up  to  $558  per  month  for  supervi- 
sion. 

Three  hospitals  indicated  no  age  restrictions  in  hiring,  but  all  the  other 
employers  interviewed  stated  a preference  for  workers  under  forty-five,  and  half 
of  these  considered  the  occupation  most  suitable  for  the  18-22  age  bracket. 

Doctors  expressed  a strong  need  for  LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS  (0-50.0106)  who  could 
do  x-ray  work  and  for  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS  able  to  perform  routine  laboratory  work. 
This  is  not  true  in  hospitals,  however,  where  occupations  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly specialized  and  where  one  out  of  three  workers  in  the  field  of  MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  is  in  a speciality  area. 

LABORATORY  HELPERS  (0-50.0105)  who  wash  and  sterilize  laboratory  glassware  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $216  to  $248  monthly.  Almost  half  of  the  102  jobs  are  on 
a part-time  basis,  and  women  occupy  90%  of  the  available  positions.  Employers 
prefer  to  hire  girls  in  the  younger  age  group;  experience  is  not  generally 
required.  Though  only  nine  additional  positions  as  LABORATORY  HELPERS  are 
expected  to  be  available  by  1970,  employers  expect  to  hire  60  replacements. 

This  turnover  factor  will  provide  some  employment  opportunities  for  young  women 
wishing  part-time  work. 

Table  IX  gives  the  current  employment  and  1965-1970  forecasts  for  MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  and  related  occupations. 
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TABLE  IX 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

INDUSTRY  AND 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE  Employ.  Female  Male  Vacancies  Employ.  Replace.  Employ.  Replace . 


0-50.01 


Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 

200 

195 

5 

200 

15 

200 

60 

Hospitals 

246 

163 

83 

2 

248 

35 

274 

169 

Med-Dental  Lab. 

120 

120 

120 

120 

566 

478 

88 

2 

568 

50 

594 

229 

0-50.0101 

Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Hospitals 

19 

10 

9 

6 

19 

1 

20 

5 

24 

15 

9 

6 

24 

1 

25 

5 

0-50.0103 

Hospitals 

0-50.0104 

5 

2 

3 

5 

1 

5 

6 

Hospitals 

0-50.0106 

9 

9 

9 

2 

9 

8 

Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 

95 

95 

95 

10 

95 

50 

Hospitals 

29 

27 

2 

29 

2 

30 

10 

124 

122 

2 

124 

12 

125 

60 

0-50.0107 

Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 
0-50.0108 

30 

30 

30 

5 

30 

25 

Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Hospitals 

15 

15 

15 

1 

21 

5 

25 

25 

25 

1 

31 

5 

0-50.0109 

Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 

50 

45 

50 

10 

50 

50 

Hospitals 

14 

12 

14 

5 

19 

16 

64 

57 

64 

15 

69 

66 

0-50.0110 

Hospitals 

0-50.0111 

14 

14 

14 

1 

16 

8 

Hospitals 

0-50.0112 

27 

27 

27 

29 

2 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0-50.0113 

Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 
0-50.0114 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

20 

Hospitals 

2 

2 

— 

- 

2 

4 

3 

TOTALS 

901 

792 

10 

8 

903 

94 

948 

437 

O 

ERIC 
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LABORATORY  HELPER 


0-50.0105 


Dr.'s  Office,  Clinic 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

Hospitals 

52 

42 

10 

52 

2 

61 

14 

Med-Dental  Labs. 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

102 

92 

To 

102 

1 

111 

60 

ERIC 
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X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  AND  REUTED  OCCUPATIONS 


DOT  REFERENCE : 0-50.04  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN 

ALTERNATE  TITLES : Radiographer ; Radiotherapist 

Assists  in  application  of  roentgen  rays  and  radioactive  substances  for 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes.  Positions  patient  under  machine, 
aSjLts  immobilization  devices,  and  affixes  lead  plates  to  protect  un- 
affected areas.  Administers  drugs  and  chemicals  to  render  organs  more 
opaque.  Adjusts  switches  regulating  length  and  intensity  of  exposure. 

Takes  x-ray  photographs  of  various  portions  of  body  to  assist  medical 

of  foreign  bodiee  and  diagnoaia  of  dleeaees  and 
injuries.  Develops  film  in  accordance  with  photographic  techniqu  s. 

Assists  in  treating  diseased  or  affected  areas  of  body,  under  close  super- 
vision, by  exposing  area  to  specified  concentration  of  x-rays  for  Pre- 
scribed lengths  of  time.  May  assist  in  radium  therapy.  Prepares  rep 
and  maintains  records  of  services  rendered.  Makes  minor 
x-ray  equipment.  May  specialize  in  taking  x-rays  of  specific  areas  of 

body. 

PJELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 

0-50.0401  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  CHIEF 

Suoervises  and  directs  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS  engaged  in  taking  and  developing 
x-Ly  photographs  and  assisting  in  x-ray  therapy.  Assigns  workers  to 

special  examinLions  such  as  bone,  chest,  or 
- aListants  on  technical  aspects  of  work.  Coordinates  x-ray  activities  with 
other  departments  to  insure  efficient  service.  Administers  x-ray  therapy 
under  supervision.  Makes  minor  repairs  to  equipment. 

0-50.0402  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  SUPERVISOR 

Assists  in  directing  and  supervising  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 

0-50.0403  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  (Non-Registered) 

An  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  not  registered  with  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 

0-50.0404  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  HEART  SPECIALIST 

to  X-RAY  TECmiCM  specializing  In  heart  patients.  *jsists  in 
zatlon  and  In  operation  of  oscilloscope.  Prepares  patlencs  for  tests  and 
positions  them  for  x-rays.  Operates  special  machine  and  equipment  for 
x-ray  procedures  of  the  heart. 

0-50.0405  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  SPECIALIST 

Operates  fluoroscope.  Develops  x-ray  film  in  accordance  with  photographic 
technique.  Alternate  Titles:  Dark  Room  Technician. 
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X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


DOT  REFERENCE;  0-50.04  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Radiographer;  Radiotherapist 

Assists  in  application  of  roentgen  rays  and  radioactive  substances  for 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes.  Positions  patient  under  machine, 
adjusts  immobilization  devices,  and  affixes  lead  plates  to  protect  un- 
affected areas.  Administers  drugs  and  chemicals  to  render  organs  more 
opaque.  Adjusts  switches  regulating  length  and  intensity  of  exposure. 

Takes  x-ray  photographs  of  various  portions  of  body  to  assist  medical 
personnel  In  detection  of  foreign  bodies  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  and 
Injuries.  Develops  film  in  accordance  with  photographic  techniques. 

Assists  in  treating  diseased  or  affected  areas  of  body,  under  close  super- 
vision, by  exposing  area  to  specified  concentration  of  x-rays  for  pre- 
scribed lengths  of  time.  May  assist  in  radium  therapy.  Prepares  reports 
and  maintains  records  of  services  rendered.  Makes  minor  adjustments  to 
x-ray  equipment.  May  specialize  in  taking  x-rays  of  specific  areas  of 
body. 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 

0-50.0401  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  CHIEF 

Supervises  and  directs  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS  engaged  in  taking  and  developing 
x-ray  photographs  and  assisting  in  x-ray  therapy.  Assigns  workers  to 
special  examinations  such  as  bone,  chest,  or  gastro-intestlnal.  Instructs 
assistants  on  technical  aspects  of  work.  Coordinates  x-ray  activities  with 
other  departments  to  insure  efficient  service.  Administers  x-ray  therapy 
under  supervision.  Makes  minor  repairs  to  equipment. 

0-50.0402  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  SUPERVISOR 

Assists  in  directing  and  supervising  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 

0-50.0403  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  (Non-Registered) 

An  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  not  registered  with  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 

0-50.0404  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  HEART  SPECIALIST 

An  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  specializing  in  heart  patients.  Assists  in  catheteri- 
zation and  in  operation  of  oscilloscope.  Prepares  patients  for  tests  and 
positions  them  for  x-rays.  Operates  special  machine  and  equipment  for 
x-ray  procedures  of  the  heart. 

0-50.0405  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  SPECIALIST 

Operates  fluoroscope.  Develops  x-ray  film  in  accordance  with  photographic 
technique.  Alternate  Titles:  Dark  Room  Technician. 
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0-50.0406  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  DEEP  THERAPY 


Assists  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS  with  cobalt  and  deep  therapy  treatments.  Posi- 
tions patients  and  operates  machines.  Schedules  patients. 


COMMENTS; 


There  were  no  job  vacancies  for  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS  and  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS  re- 
corded by  our  interviewers  during  the  time  cf  the  survey.  This  is  a comparatively 
small  occupational  field,  with  little  growth  expected.  Hospitals  employ  59%  of 
the  technicians,  and  women  comprise  over  two-thirds  of  the  195  workers  in  the 
field.  Though  replacements  will  bring  the  total  number  of  hires  to  121  by  1970, 
only  two  positions  are  expected  to  be  added  in  one  year  and  21  positions  within 
the  next  five  years.  The  turnover  rate  for  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  (0-50.04)  of  31.5% 
suggests  a much  higher  replacement  figure  than  the  121  estimate  given  by  employ- 
ers - 600  replacements  is  more  likely.  With  the  number  of  new  jobs  in  the  next 
five  years  forecast  at  only  21,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  job  opportunities 
yill  develop  because  of  workers  leaving  their  place  of  emplo3nnent,  rather  than 
through  the  creation  of  additional  jobs. 

Workers  in  the  field  of  X-Ray  Technology  who  specialize  in  developing  fij.m  or 
in  assisting  with  deep  therapy  treatment  are  not  necessarily  fully-qualified 
X-RAY  TECHNICIANS.  These  specialized  occupations  are  in  the  salary  range  of 
from  $275  to  $315  per  month.  Non-Registered  Technicians  average  $338  monthly. 
Earnings  of  Registered  Technicians  begin  at  $365  and  rise  to  $465  for  a Chief 
Technician. 

Contrary  to  some  national  publications  that  indicate  a shortage  of  X-RAY  TECHNI- 
CIANS in  the  60' s,  Seattle  and  King  County  appear  to  have  an  adequate  labor 

supply. 

Table  X gives  the  current  employment  and  1965-1970  forecasts  for  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 
AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS. 
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TABLE  X 


X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEI-IBER,  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

INDUSTRY  AND 


OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 

Employ. 

Female 

Male 

Vacancies  Employ, 

Replace. 

Employ, 

Replace, 

0-50.04 

Dr,*s  Office,  Clinic 

75 

70 

5 

75 

10 

75 

50 

Hospital 

87 

37 

50 

89 

31 

107 

43 

162 

107 

55 

164 

41 

182 

93 

0-50.0401 

Dr.’s  Office,  Clinic 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Hospital 

10 

6 

4 

10 

10 

1 

15 

11 

4 

15 

15 

1 

0-50.0402 

Hospital 

0-50.0403 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Hospital 

0-50.0404 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hospital 

0-50.0405 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Hospital 

0-50.0406 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hospital 

10 

10 

— 

10 

— 

10 

— 

TOTALS 

195 

133 

62 

197 

43 

216 

101 

1965 

Employment  Forecast 

197 

1970  Employment  Forecast 

216 

12/64 

Current  Employment 

-195 

64  Current  Employment 

-195 

One  Year  Net  Increase 

2 

Five  Yr.  Net  Increase 

21 

Replacements 

43 

Replacements 

101 

Total  Number  of  Hires 

45 

Total  Number  of  Hires 

122 

O 


SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN 


DOT  REFERENCE:  0-50 , 015  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN 

ALTERNATE  TITLES : Operating  Room  Technician;  Scrub  Nurse;  Orderly  Technician; 

Surgical  Orderly** 

Performs  variety  of  tasks  In  operating  room  to  assist  professional  nursing 
and  medical  staff.  Washes,  shaves,  and  sterilizes  operative  region  of 
patient  In  preparation  for  operation.  Scrubs  hands  and  dons  cap,  mask, 
sterile  gown,  and  rubber  gloves.  Places  equipment  and  supplies  In  operating 
room  according  to  type  of  operation  and  surgeon's  directions,  and  arranges 
instruments  as  specified  by  NURSE,  GENERAL  DUTY.  Maintains  specified  supply 
of  such  fluids  as  blood,  plasma,  saline,  and  glucose  for  use  during  operation. 
Adjusts  lights  or  other  surgical  equipment  as  directed.  Places  contaminated 
instruments  and  supplies  in  receptacles  to  prevent  spread  of  infection,  using 
forceps.  Labels  surgical  specimens  for  laboratory  analysis.  Cleans  operating 
room,  and  washes  and  sterilizes  contaminated  instruments  and  equipment, 
following  prescribed  aseptic  methods.  May  take  sponge,  needle,  and  instru- 
ment count.  May  assist  in  administering  blood,  plasma,  glucose,  or  other 
intravenous  transfusions  and  injections.  May  hand  specified  instruments  and 
supplies  to  surgeon  during  operation  and  hold  retractors  of  clamps  and  cut 
sutures  as  directed. 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

INDUSTRY 

Employ.. 

Female  Male  Vacancies 

Employ . 

Replace. 

Employ . 

Replace* 

806  Hospitals 

44 

33  11 

45 

4 

62 

21 

COMMENTS: 


The  specialized  occupation  of  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN  has  evolved  from  the  separa- 
tion of  some  operating  room  duties  from  those  formerly  performed  by  the  REGISTERED 
NURSES.  Workers  with  nursing  experience  have  been  upgraded  through  hospital  in- 
service  training  programs.  However,  some  hospitals  prefer  to  train  only  LICENSED 
PRACTICAL  NURSES  for  this  kind  of  work. 

No  vacancies  were  recorded  for  SURGICAL  TECHNICIANS  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
and  only  one  additional  position  was  forecast  for  the  next  year.  A 41%  growth 
potential  by  1970  is  due  to  the  expected  addition  of  18  new  positions.  Employers 
expect  to  hire  21  replacements  within  the  next  five  years.  The  turnover  for  1964 
was  17%. 

Three  times  as  many  women  as  men  are  employed  as  SURGICAL  TECHNICIANS,  which  pays 
from  $295  to  $369  monthly. 

**Workers  performing  the  same  duties  may  be  called  SURGICAL  ORDERLY  by  some 

employers  or  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN  by  others.  In  a few  instances,  the  same  insti- 
tution employs  both,  and  in  these  cases  the  SURGICAL  ORDERLY  (2-42.1002)  has  less 
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responsibility  than  the  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN.  All  workers  with  tasks  similar  to 
the  job  description  of  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN  are  given  that  title  in  this  report, 
regardless  of  the  employer's  job  title.  A description  of  SURGICAL  ORDERLY, 
when  differentiated  by  job  duties  from  that  of  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN,  is  in  a 
section  of  this  report  under  ORDERLY  and  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS. 
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DENTAL  ASSISTANT 


DOT  REFERENCE : 1-32.10  DENTAL  ASSISTANT 

ALTERNATE  TITLES : Chairside  Assistant 

A trained  Dental  As.  ni's  primary  duty  is  assisting  the  dentist  at  the 
chairside.  She  prepati-^  ..atients  for  treatraentj  sets  out  instruments,  and, 
during  treatment,  hands  the  required  instruments  to  the  dentist,  mixes  fill- 
ing materials  and  dental  cement  as  the  dentist  needs  them,  and  assists  in 
taking  x-rays.  The  Dental  Assistant  also  sterilizes  instruments,  orders 
supplies,  and  does  laboratory  work;  she  develops,  dries,  and  mounts  x-ray 
film.  Her  clerical  duties  usually  include  acting  as  receptionist,  schedul- 
ing appointments,  keeping  the  books,  and  billing  the  patients.  The  job  of 
Dental  Assistant  should  not  be  confused  with  that  of  the  LENTAL  HYGIENIST, 
for  which  additional  study  and  licensing  are  required, 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER,  1964 

YEAR- 

-1965 

YEAR- 

-1970 

INDUSTRY 

Employ, 

Female 

Male 

Vacancies 

Employ, 

Replace, 

Employ, 

Replace, 

802  Dentists 

860 

820 

40 

20 

900 

40 

1020 

100 

806  Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

861 

821 

40 

20 

901 

Jo 

1021 

101 

COIRIENTS; 

A pleasant  personality,  poise,  and  self-control  are  essential  qualities  for  the 
DENTAL  ASSISTANT,  She  should  also  be  able  to  work  quickly  and  deftly  with  her 
hands.  One  out  of  ten  dentists  interviewed  would  hire  only  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS 
with  previous  experience  in  that  capacity.  One  out  of  every  four  employers  pre- 
fer applicants  with  some  similar  experience.  But  two-thirds  of  the  employers 
said  they  would  hire  applicants  with  no  work  experience,  if  vocational  training 
for  the  job  was  considered  to  be  adequate;  and  those  dentists  willing  to  hire 
inexperienced  workers  employ  75%  of  the  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  in  the  county.  There- 
fore, three  out  of  four  graduates  from  a vocational  course  in  DENTAL  ASSISTING 
should  find  employer  acceptance,  if  job  openings  are  available,  even  though  they 
have  had  no  actual  work  experience.  Only  one  dentist  expressed  a willingness  to 
hire  an  applicant  x.ith  no  vocational  training  and  no  experience.  However, 
employer  preferences  regarding  experience  and  training  requirements  are  not 
necessarily  adhered  to  in  every  instance,  A young  woman  who  has  followed  a gen- 
eral business  program  in  high  school  or  who  has  had  courses  in  biology  and 
chemistry,  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  business  arithmetic,  would  have  useful  pre- 
paration for  a job  as  DENTAL  ASSISTANT. 

At  the  time  of  the  surve>  there  were  20  estimated  job  vacancies  for  DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS.  Employers  expect  to  have  40  jobs  available  within  one  year, 
because  of  additions  to  present  staffs  and  160  additional  jobs  by  1970,  To 
replace  those  leaving  their  place  of  employment,  dentists  anticipate  hiring 
another  40  women  in  one  year  and  101  replacements  by  1970. 
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The  turnover  rate  for  1964  was  51.1%,  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  rate  of 
the  twenty-six  demand  occupations.  In  that  one  year,  employers  hired  440  DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS  to  maintain  a work  force  of  861.  According  to  this  experience,  their 
replacement  estimate  is  extremely  low.  A repetition  during  the  next  five  years 
of  the  turnover  experienced  in  1964,  would  mean  that  approximately  2300  DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS  would  be  hired  by  1970  for  an  average  of  880  jobs,  instead  of  the  101 
replacements  estimated  by  employers.  However,  the  sampling  procedure  of  the 
survey  was  based  on  a selection  of  one  employer  out  of  twenty  with  a payroll  of 
less  than  one  hundred  employees.  Since  all  the  dentists  fall  into  this  category, 
one  response  was  multiplied  by  twenty  to  maintain  the  statistical  relationship. 
The  smallness  of  the  sample  and  the  resulting  statistical  weights  assigned  each 
dentist  employer  may  have  given  an  inordinate  amount  of  influence  on  the  totals, 
from  a few  employers  with  excessive  turnover.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  are  attractive  and  bright  young  women.  They  are  alert  to 
opportunities  with  other  employers,  if  their  present  employment  is  unsatisfactory,, 
a high  percentage  will  marry;  and  a number  will  leave  their  jobs  to  go  on  to 
higher  levels  of  education.  In  an  occupation  characteristically  composed  of  the 
younger  age  group,  a high  turnover  rate  is  to  be  expected. 

Salaries  for  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  range  from  $225  to  $307  monthly  in  King  County. 


DENTAL  TECHNICIAN 


DOT  REFERENCE;  0-50 , 06  DENTAL  TECHNIC IAN 

ALTERNATE  TITLES : Dental-Lab,  Assistant;  Dental  Mechanic 

Prepares  metal,  vulcanite,  or  other  composition  plates  from  wax  impressions 
taken  by  DENTIST.  Constructs  metal  clamps,  inlays,  and  bridgework,  accord- 
ing to  specifications.  Develops  x-ray  pictures  and  keeps  records.  May 
bake  porcelain  teeth.  May  repair  chipped  or  fractured  dental  plates. 

CURRENT  EMPLOYIiENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEllBER,  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female 

Male 

Vacancies 

Employ.  Replace. 

Employ.  Replace. 

802  Dentists 
807  Med-Dental 

40 

20 

20 

40 

40 

Labs. 

80 

80 

20 

100 

100 

120 

20 

100 

20 

140 

140 

COMMENTS: 


Because  of  the  small  sample,  the  statistics  here  are  misleading.  The  twenty 
vacancies  and  the  twenty  new  jobs  for  1965  indicated  by  the  survey  resulted  from 
the  response  of  one  employer  with  an  assigned  statistical  weight  of  twenty.  To 
verify  the  statistical  data,  every  Medical-Dental  Laboratory  was  contacted  by 
telephone  after  the  survey  was  made.  None  had  openings  for  a DENTAL  TECHNICIAN 
and  none  were  expected. 

This  follow  up  by  telephone  established  that  the  occupation  of  DENTAL  TECHNICIAN 
is  not  expected  to  show  an  increase  in  demand  for  workers  within  the  next  five 
years . 
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DENTAL  HYGIENIST 


DOT  REFERENCE:  0-50>07  DENTAL  HYGIENIST 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Oral  Hygienist;  Prophylactician 

Administers  dental  prophylactic  treatment  and  instructs  groups  in  care  of 
teeth  and  moath.  Charts  cavities  and  recommends  dental  care*  Lectures  on 
oral  hygiene,  using  motion  pictures,  charts,  and  other  visual  aids*  When 
employed  in  DENTIST'S  office,  may  assist  by  developing  x-ray  films,  pre- 
paring filling  material,  and  sterilizing  instruments*  May  perform  other 
dental  duties  not  reserved  by  law  to  DENTIST* 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR- 19 70 

INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female  Male  Vacancies 

Employ*  Replace. 

Employ.  Replace 

802  Dentists 

280 

280  — 140 

360  40 

360  80 

COMMENTS: 


There  were  more  job  vacancies  for  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  in  the  King  County  area  than 
in  any  other  occupation  surveyed,  but  only  one  in  twenty  was  for  full-time  employ- 
ment. Most  hygienists  work  on  a part-time  basis  for  more  than  one  dentist  at  an 
average  wage  rate  of  $525  per  month*  All  are  female.  Though  a few  dentists  are 
willing  to  hire  women  to  age  sixty,  most  indicated  an  age  limit  of  forty-five* 

Many  dentists  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  long  term  training  requir- ^ent  in 
the  State  of  Washington  is  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS* 

These  dentists  stressed  the  feasxoility  of  two  years*  vocational  preparation 
rather  than  the  present  four-year  program  required  in  this  state.  They  indicated 
that  graduates  from  two-year  courses  offered  in  some  other  states  were  acceptable 
and  were  being  hired  by  them  when  available.  However,  spokesmen  for  the 
Washington  State  Dental  Association  held  the  reverse  opinion  and  affirmed  that 
four-year  training  is  necessary  and  that  the  dentists  opposing  this  standard  are 
not  representative  of  the  profession  as  a whole. 


• • 


NURSE.  LICENSED  PRACTICAT. 

AND 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

DOT  REFERENCE:  0-52.83  NURSE.  LICENSED  PRACTICAL 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Practical  Nurse:  LPN 

Performs  assignee  nursing  duties,  under  supervision,  in  caring  for  patients 
in  hospital  or  at  home.  Prepares  patients  and  assists  physician  with  ex- 
amination and/or  treatments.  Prepares  and  applies  dressings,  compresses, 
and  packs;  takes  patient's  pulse,  temperature,  and  blood  pressure,  recording 
when  authorized,  on  patient's  chart.  Pours,  measures,  and/or  counts  out 
authorized  medicines  and  administers  prescribed  dosage  to  patient.  Prepares 
patients  for  either  surgery  or  obstetrical  treatment;  sets  up  equipment  in 
operating  and  delivery  rooms;  hands  instruments  and  supplies  to  surgeon  or 
obstetrician  or  professional  nurse  during  surgery  or  delivery  (SURGICAL 
TECHNICIAN) . 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS; 

0-52.8301  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL,  SUPERVISOR 

Directs  activities  of  practical  nurses  assigned  to  hoapital  wards. 

0-52.8302  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL,  EMERGENCY  ROOM 

0- 52.8303  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL,  CLINIC 

Renders  nursing  care  to  patients,  specializing  in  one  clinical  service. 

2-38.20  NURSE,  PRACTICAL  (Unlicensed) 

Performs  nursing  duties  as  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL,  but  prohibited  by 
state  law  from  administering  medication. 

1- 32.20  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT 


Receives  patients,  makes  out  general  personal  data  cards  for  new  patients 
provides  the  physician  with  the  medical  record  of  regular  patients,  and 
ushers  the  patients  in  turn  into  the  consultation  or  examination  office. 

She  usually  assists  or  directs  the  patients  in  preparing  for  examination, 
treatment,  or  minor  surgery.  She  sets  out  the  necessary  instruments,  and 
may  assist  her  employer  by  handing  him  instruments  and  performing  other 
duties.  She  may  assist  the  patient  to  dress,  and  then  prepare  the  examin- 
ing room  for  the  next  patient.  She  sterilizes  instruments  and  keeps 
adequate  supplies  in  the  examining  room.  She  may  take  patients  temperature 
and  pulse,  apply  or  remove  surgical  dressings,  operate  an  electrocardio- 
graph or  diathermy  machine,  and  make  simple  laboratory  tests.  Her  clerical 
duties  may  include  ordering  supplies,  receiving  payment  for  services,  pre- 
paring and  mailing  statements,  completing  insurance  forms,  taking  and 
transcribing  dictation  from  the  physician,  and  preparing  correspondence. 
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COMMENTS: 


Employment  of  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  in  King  County  was  estimated  at  851  in 
December,  1964,  and  there  were  60  full-time  vacancies.  One  hundred  twelve  new 
positions  are  expected  to  be  available  within  one  year  and  324  by  1970.  Replace- 
ments for  those  workers  leaving  their  jobs  is  expected  to  account  for  another 
122  new  hires  within  one  year  and  501  within  five  years. 

The  occupation  LPN  has  a 38%  growth  potential  for  the  next  five  years,  ranking 
third  below  ORDERLY  at  73%  and  COOK  HELPER  at  44%.  The  turnover  rate  for  LPN 
of  35.3%  is  less  than  the  47%  average  turnover  of  the  twenty-six  demand  occupa- 
tions as  a whole. 

Nursing  homes  and  convalescent  centers  had  no  vacancies  for  LPN's  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  but  forecast  more  growth  (50%  by  1970)  than  did  hospitals  who 
anticipate  an  increase  of  33%  within  the  next  five  years. 

Women  with  experience  as  Practical  Nurses,  either  licensed  or  unlicensed,  also 
find  work  in  doctors'  offices,  as  do  registered  nurses.  When  primarily  engaged 
in  assisting  patient  and  doctor,  practical  nurses  are  classified  in  this  report 
as  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT  (1-32.20).  When  the  major  responsibilities  are  recep- 
tionist work  and  record-keeping,  their  designation  is  RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE 
(1-18.4302).  Registered  nurses  employed  in  doctors'  offices  have  the  title 
NURSE,  OFFICE  (0-33.87),  if  their  main  functions  have  to  do  with  nursing.  These 
various  titles  covering  the  employment  of  practical  or  registered  nurses  is 
because  occupational  titles  used  throughout  this  report  are  based  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  primary  functions  of  the  worker,  rather  than  the  license  held  or  the 
degree  of  education  achieved.  Therefore,  LPN'S  may  be  classified  in  this  survey 
as  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT,  RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE,  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT, 

X-RA.Y  TECHNICIAN,  SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  main  duties  per- 
formed. 

There  were  11  males  employed  as  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL,  four  of  them  in  super- 
vision (0-52.8301);  of  the  840  women  LPN's  only  ten  were  employed  in  a supervisory 
capacity.  Every  employer  interviewed,  except  two,  indicated  a hiring  preference 
for  women  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  Wage  scales  range  from  $265  to  $284 
per  month,  with  those  in  supervisory  work  being  paid  $295  monthly. 

The  work  of  a NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  is  becoming  more  specialized  and  techni- 
cal, creating  opportunities  for  advancement.  Certain  specialized  occupations 
(See  MISC.  TECHNICAL  JOBS)  that  are  potential  sources  for  upgrading  of  LPN's,  in 
turn  provide  avenues  of  advancement  for  PRACTICAL  NURSE,  UNLICENSED  and  for 
NURSE  AIDES.  For  example,  hospitals  have  been  selecting  LPN's  with  superior 
skills  and  desirable  personal  traits  for  six  month's  training  as  SURGICAL 
TECHNICIANS.  But  most  specialized  occupations  have  limited  growth  prospects, 
and  some  employers  are  now  questioning  the  advisability  of  removing  LPN's  from 
bedside  care  to  the  most  limited  speciality  fields. 

PRACTICAL  NURSES  (unlicensed)  are  prohibited  by  Washington  State  Law  from  passing 
medication.  Other  than  this  major  exception,  they  perform  the  same  general  bed- 
side care  as  do  LPN's  and  are  employed  in  hospitals,  convalescent  centers  and 
rest  homes  in  approximately  one-fourth  the  ratio  to  LPN's.  Beginning  wages  for 
unlicensed  nurses  average  about  $30  per  month  less  than  those  of  LPN's,  but  with 
experience  their  earning  capacity  is  almost  equal  to  those  with  licenses.  Hospi- 
tals had  ten  vacancies  for  PRACTICAL  NURSE  (unlicensed)  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 


Employers  expect  to  have  fewer  on  their  payrolls  next  year  than  they  do  now,  so 
future  employment  prospects  are  limited,  however* 

As  indicated  previously  in  this  section,  the  PHYSICIAN’S  ASSISTANT  (1-32.20)  is 
not  necessarily  a practical  nurse.  But  she  may  very  well  have  had  that  exper- 
ience and  be  licensed  as  such,  because  her  major  responsibility  to  assist  the 
patient  and  the  doctor  places  emphasis  on  a nursing  background.  In  its  entirety 
the  job  of  PHYSICIAN’S  ASSISTANT  consists  of  serving  the^oommon  needs  of  the 
doctor,  his  office,  and  his  patients.  In  doing  this  - though  she  is  not  exclu- 
sively secretary,  technician,  or  nurse  - she  uses  her  knowledge  in  these  several 
fields. 

Current  employment  and  1965-1970  forecasts  for  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  AND 
RELATED  OCCUPATIONS  are  given  in  Table  XI. 


TABLE  XI 


LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
CURRENT  EMPLOYIIEIIT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECEMBER,  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 


OCCUPATIONAL 

CODE  & INDUSTRY  Employ. 


0-52.83 

Retirement  Homes  60 

Hospitals  647 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes  120 

827 

0-52.8301 

Hospitals  14 

0-52.8302 

Hospitals  4 

0- 52.8303 

Hospitals  6 

851 

2-38.20 

Hospitals  368 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes  20 

388 

1- 32.20 

Doctor’s  Office  350 

Osteopathic  Doctors  20 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes  40 

410 

TOTALS  1649 


Female 

Male 

Vacancies 

Employ 

60 

40 

100 

641 

6 

20 

719 

120 

120 

821 

? 

60 

939 

10 

4 

14 

4 

4 

5 

1 

6 

840 

11 

60 

963 

366 

2 

10 

353 

20 

20 

386 

1 

10 

373 

350 

350 

20 

20 

40 

40 

410 

410 

1636 

13 

70 

1746 

Replace. 

Employ. 

Replace. 

100 

97 

862 

395 

20 

180 

80 

117 

1142 

475 

5 

19 

20 

6 

2 

8 

4 

122 

1175 

501 

115 

363 

483 

20 

Il5 

383 

25 

370 

45 

20 

40 

25 

430 

45 

1988 

1029 
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ORDERLY  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


DOT  REFERENCE:  2-42-10  ORDERLY 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Hospital  Attendant 

Assists  professional  nursing  staff  by  performing  various  heavy  duties: 

Lifts  patients  to  and  from  bed.  Wheels  patients  to  and  from  the  operating 
room.  Carries  meal  trays.  Does  cleaning  and  odd  jobs.  Bathes,  shaves, 
and  dresses  patients.  Answers  call  bells.  Makes  beds.  Gives  alcohol  rubs. 
May  give  catheterizations,  enemas.  May  collect  specimens.  May  prepa"e  and 
apply  dressing,  compresses  and  packs.  May  set  up  oxygen  tents. 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS: 

2-42.1001  ORDERLY,  CHIEF 

Directs  activities  and  supervises  orderlies  on  the  staff.  Also  performs 
the  various  duties  of  ORDERLY . 

2-42.1002  SURGICAL  ORDERLY 

Prepares  operating  room,  surgical  equipment,  and  patients  for  operations. 
Positions  instruments,  surgical  supply,  and  other  tables  in  operating  room. 
Sets  up  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  anesthetic  tanks  by  standard  procedure. 
Prepares  patients  by  washing,  shaving,  and  sterilizing  region  of  operation. 
Washes  instruments  and  supplies.  May  sterilize  surgical  instruments 
(STERILIZER,  HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT  2-42.2003). 

2-42.1003  ORDERLY,  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Transports  patients  to  Hydro-Therapy.  Assists  patients  in  and  out  of  Hydro 
Tanks.  Keeps  area  sterile.  May  assist  with  minor  therapy. 

2-42.1004  CHARGE  ORDERLY 

Assists  ORDERLY,  CHIEF  in  administrative  tasks.  Performs  various  duties 
of  ORDERLY. 


COMMENTS: 


To  quote  one  employer,  "This  is  the  greatest  shortage  occupation  in  the  nursing 
home  field".  His  statement  is  supported  by  the  employment  forecast  for  ORDERLY, 
which  shows  a 73.2%  increase  by  1970  - the  highest  of  any  occupation  surveyed. 
Convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes  will  more  than  double  their  employment,  and 
hospitals  predict  an  18%  increase  in  this  group.  Although  only  one  vacancy  was 
recorded  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  only  three  new  positions  were  forecast 
for  the  next  year,  by  1970  there  will  be  an  estimated  284  new  positions  available 
and  an  additional  462  men  hired  as  replacements  for  those  leaving  their  jobs. 

But  according  to  past  turnover  experience  an  estimate  of  940  replacements  would 
be  a more  likely  figure. 
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Beginning  wage  scales  are  approximately  the  same  as  for  NURSE,  LICENSED  PRAC- 
TICAL, at  $265  per  month,  but  range  somewhat  higher  to  $300  monthly  plus  another 
$10  for  supervisory  work.  However,  in  convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes 
ORDERLIES  earn  an  average  of  $50  per  month  less  and  in  retirement  homes  $20  less 
than  in  hospitals* 

In  recent  years,  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  equipment  has  released  the 
ORDERLY  from  many  heavy  jobs  involving  lifting  of  patients,  and  has  freed  him 
for  more  nursing  care  and  other  specific  duties.  Such  tasks  as  giving  cathe- 
terizations and  enemas,  and  setting  up  oxygen  tents  and  other  miscellaneous 
equipment  have  been  added  to  the  ORDERLY *S  responsibilities.  This  utilization 
of  ORDERLIES  for  more  technical  assignments  and  the  growth  prediction  of  the 
occupation  indicate  possibilities  for  training  programs. 

Yet  employers  are  reluctant  to  set  up  in-service  training,  and  public  educational 
facilities  in  this  state  are  almost  non-existent.  Thus  employers  find  their  best 
source  of  selection  from  those  who  have  had  comparable  experience  in  the  Armed 
Services. 

An  excessive  rate  of  turnover  and  the  poor  caliber  of  available  candidates  are 
given  as  reasons  for  a reluctance  to  institute  training  courses.  But  the  turn- 
over rate  for  ORDERLIES,  though  high,  is  less  than  1%  above  the  average  of  the 
other  demand  occupations,  and  at  473,  ranks  below  seven  other  occupations  on  the 
demand  list: 


OCCUPATIONS 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria 
Nurse  Aide 
Dental  Technician 
Laundryman 
Porter  I 

Medical  Technologist 
Dental  Assistant 
Orderly 


1964  TURNOVER  RATE 

375.0% 

73.8% 

66.7% 

66.7% 

57.1% 

51.8% 

51.1% 

47.3% 


According  to  the  figures  given  by  employers,  less  than  20%  of  the  turnover  was 
due  to  lay-offs,  presumably  for  Inadequate  or  unsatisfactory  performance.  The 
other  80%  quit  their  jobs  voluntarily. 

This  occupation  appears  to  be  one  that  will  oiLer  the  greatest  number  of  job 
opportunities  within  the  next  five  years  and  one  for  which  there  will  be  a 
definite  shortage  of  workers.  If  the  problem  of  personnel  selection  and  main- 
tenance of  a reasonably  stable  work  force  could  be  examined  ard  corrected,  the 
occupation* of  ORDERLY  could  provide  a good  possibility  for  establishment  of 
expansion  of  educational  programs. 

Table  XII  gives  current  employment  and  1965-1970  forecasts  for  ORDERLY  and 
related  occupations. 
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TABLE  XII 


ORDERLY  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECEMBER,  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  

CODE, & INDUSTRY  Employ.  Female  Male  Vacancies  Employ.  Replace.  Employ.  Replace . 

2-42.10 


Retirement  Homes 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Hospitals 

236 

236 

1 

239 

103 

276 

438 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

100 

100 

100 

340 

376 

376 

T 

379 

656 

2-42.1001 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2-42.1002 

Hospitals 

5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

15 

2-42.1003 

Hospitals 

6 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

2-42.1004 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

31^ 

1 

3^ 

109 

673 

er|c 
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NURSE  AIDE  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


DOT  REFERENCE:  2-42.20  NURSE  AIDE 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Aide 

Assists  professional  nursing  staff  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions  by 
performing  routine  or  lesser  skilled  tasks  in  the  care  of  patients.  Bathes 
and  dresses  patients.  Answers  call  bells.  Makes  beds.  Serves  food  and 
nourishment.  Assists  patients  to  walk.  Gives  alcohol  rubs  and  performs 
other  services.  Cleans  rooms  and  equipment.  ORDERLY  for  male  worker. 

2-42.2003  STERILIZER,  HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Cleans  and  sterilizes  hospital  eq»'ipment>  supplies,  and  instruments.  Makes 
up  packs  of  supplies  (PACKKAKER)  and  instruments,  dressing  and  treatment- 
trays,  and  solutions  for  sterilizirg;  scrubs  and  washes  instruments  and 
equipment,  and  sterilizes  by  soaking  in  solutions,  boiling,  or  by  operating 
autoclave. 

2-42.2004  NURSE  AIDE,  THERAPY 

Transports  patients.  Assists  therapist  with  treatments,  such  as  adminis- 
tering hot  packs.  Keeps  area  clean.  May  keep  charts,  file  department 
records,  and  make  appointments. 

2-42.2005  NURSE  AIDE,  X-RAY 

Transports  patients  to  and  from  x-ray  department.  Stores  and  maintains 
linens.  Aids  X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  in  positioning  patients  on  table.  Cleans 
up  x-ray  area.  May  file  department  records  and  make  appointments. 

2-42.2006  NURSE  AIDE,  DELIVERY  ROOM 

Transports  patients  to  delivery  room.  Cleans  room,  showers.  Makes  beds. 
Makes  up  packs  of  supplies  (PACKMAKER) , Scrubs  for  deliveries. 

2-42.2007  NURSE  AIDE,  SURGERY 

Transports  patients  to  operating  room.  Washes  instruments  and  supplies. 
Sends  supplies  to  central  supply  to  be  sterilized. 

2-42.22  WARD  ATTENDMT  (Psychiatric  Aide,  Psychiatric  Technician) 

Assists  in  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill  or  retarded  patients,  working 
under  the  direc  ,.on  of  nursing  and  medical  staff,  Bathes,  dresseo,  and 
feeds  patients,  and  administers  prescribed  medications  or  treatment  to  pro- 
vide physical  care  for  patients.  Assists  in  familiarizing  patients  with 
hospital  routine  and  encourages  them  to  particip  e in  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  to  promote  rtiiabilitation.  Observes  patients  to  detect 
unusual  behavior  and  prevent  them  from  disturbing  or  injuring  themselves 
or  other  patients.  Accompanies  patients  to  and  from  wards  for  examination, 
treatment,  recreation,  visiting,  and  other  activities.  Hay  supervise  and 
assist  patients  in  housekeeping  and  maintenance  tasks  such  as  cleaning  and 
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polishing  floors,  painting  and  moving  furniture,  and  picking  up  debris 
around  hospital  grounds.  When  responsible  for  patient  care  and  other 
services  of  a single  assigned  ward,  may  be  designated  as  WARD  SUPERVISOR. 

9-09.41  PACmKER 

Assembles  and  wraps  linen  packs,  pans,  and  dressing  basins,  following 
standard  procedures  and  special  make-up  lists  for  each  type,  preparatory 
to  sterilization. 


C01-1MENTS; 


Nurse  aides  rank  third  in  the  nursing  care  echelon,  backing  up  the  LPN  and  the 
RN  with  tasks  of  lesser  skill  and  responsibility,  as  do  their  male  counterparts, 
the  orderlies.  The  trend  toward  specialization  is  evident  for  NURSE  AIDES  as 
it  is  for  ORDERLIES.  But  NURSE  AIDES  tend  to  be  assigned  lighter  physical  duties 
having  to  do  with  bedside  care  and  some  clerical  tasks  in  certain  departments; 
ORDERLIES  are  more  likely  to  be  doing  the  heavier  physical  work  such  as  moving 
and  transporting  patients  and  semi-skilled  tasks  involved  in  setting  up  and 
maintaining  certain  kinds  of  mechanical  and  technical  equipment.  When  assigned 
to  a certain  department,  the  name  of  that  department  is  usually  added  to  the 
job  title,  such  as  NURSE  AIDE,  DELIVERY  ROOM.  In  other  cases,  the  job  title  may 
be  different,  as  STERILIZER,  HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT  or  WARD  ATTENDANT,  but  because 
these  jobs  have  such  closely  related  duties  to  that  of  NURSE  AIDE,  they  are 
grouped  together  in  this  report. 

By  1970  employment  of  NURSE  AIDES  and  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS  is  expected  to  reach 
2971,  a net  Increase  of  14%  which  represents  369  new  jobs  created  by  additions 
to  present  staffs.  To  maintain  the  present  nuJoer  of  positions  and  the  addi- 
tional 369  new  jobs,  employers  said  they  expected  to  hire  3133  women  in  the 
next  five  years.  This  estimate,  high  as  it  is,  is  far  below  what  past  experience 
would  suggest  - as  the  turnover  rate  for  NURSE  AIDES  (2-42.20)  was  73.8%  in  1964. 
On  this  basis  one  could  estimate  the  number  of  new  hires  would  reach  9000  or 
above  in  the  next  five  years. 

Employers  estimated  that  26  new  jobs  would  be  available  within  one  year,  and 

that  they  would  hire  576  replacements  during  that  time.  There  were  five  vacan- 

cies recorded  by  interviewers  in  December,  1964. 

Convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes  will  account  for  260  of  the  369  new  positions 
available  by  1970,  for  a growth  rate  of  24%.  Hospitals  expect  to  add  109  of  these 

new  positions,  for  a net  increase  of  approximately  8%. 

Wages  for  NURSE  AIDES  range  from  $216  to  $250  per  month,  with  hospitals  paying 
the  higher  rates. 

The  random  sampling  used  in  the  survey  did  not  result  in  a selection  of  any 
convalescent  center  or  rest  home  operating  for  the  care  of  mentally  ill  patients; 
and  only  one  hospital  surveyed  maintains  a psychiatric  ward.  Therefore,  the 
estimate  of  a net  increase  of  two  positions  for  WARD  ATTENDANT  by  1970  and 
eight  replacements  is  probably  a low  figure,  Influenced  by  the  small  statistical 
sample.  The  one  hospital  surveyed  that  employs  WARD  ATTENDANTS  pays  a monthly 
wage  of  $292.  However,  this  employer  consistently  pays  higher  salaries  than 
most  of  the  others  in  the  hospital  classification. 
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TABLE  XIII 

NURSE  AIDE  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR- 

-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL 

CODE  & INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female 

Male 

Vacancies 

Employ, 

Replace. 

Employ. 

Replace 

2-42.20 

Retirement  Homes 

160 

160 

160 

160 

Dr’s  Office,  Clinic 

30 

30 

30 

5 

30 

25 

Hospitals 

1126 

1109 

17 

2 

1154 

243 

1201 

1250 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

1100 

1100 

1100 

300 

1360 

1720 

2416 

2399 

2444 

548 

2751 

2995 

2-42.2003 

Hospitals 

94 

93 

1 

3 

90 

17 

105 

79 

2-42.2004 

Dr's  Office,  Clinic 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Hospitals 

11 

11 

12 

17 

16 

16 

17 

22 

2-42.2005 

Dr's  Office,  Clinic 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

Hospitals 

14 

14 

14 

15 

19 

19 

19 

T 

20 

~5 

2-42.2006 

Hospitals 

15 

15 

15 

5 

20 

25 

2-42.2007 

Hospitals 

15 

15 

15 

2 

15 

15 

2-42.22 

Hospitals 

15 

15 

15 

2 

17 

8 

9-09.41 

Hospitals 

12 

12 

— 

— 

13 

1 

21 

6 

TOTALS : 

2602 

2569 

33 

5 

2628 

576 

2971 

3133 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


0-50.0153  PUMP  OXYGENATOR  TECHNICIAN 

Cleans  and  sets  up  pump  oxygenator  for  open-heart  surgery.  Primes  pump 
with  blood  and  maintains  surveillance  of  pump  during  surgery.  Evaluates 
functioning  of  pump  and  makes  minor  adjustments  and  repairs. 

0-40.0154  ARTIFICIAL  KIDNEY  TECHNICIAN 

Cleans  and  prepares  artificial  kidney  machine  to  be  used  on  patient.  Pre- 
pares dialysate  bath.  Operates  and  maintains  machine. 

0-50.0155  ARTIFICIAL  KIDNEY  TECHNICIAN  TRAINEE 

An  on-the-job  training  position  where  the  individual  is  being  taught  the 
functions,  operations,  ana  maintenance  of  the  artificial  kidney  machine, 
through  supervised  practice  and  experience. 

0-50.03  OXYGEN  THERAPY  EQUIPMENT  TECHNICIAN 

Sets  up  various  pieces  of  oxygen  equipment  such  as  oxygen  tent,  iron  lung, 
or  infant  resuscitator  used  to  revive  or  keep  patients  alive.  Assembles 
necessary  equipment.  Sets  up  apparatus  and  makes  it  ready  for  use.  Adjusts 
and  repairs  equipment  already  in  operation.  Administers  gases  during  sur- 
gery under  supervision. 

0-50.05  ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH  TECHNICIAN  (EKG  Technician) 

Records,  as  irregular  wave  tracings  on  electrocardiograph,  electromotive 
variations  in  action  of  heart  muscle  to  provide  data  for  use  in  diagnosis 
of  heart  ailments:  Attaches  electrodes  to  specified  areas  of  patient's 

body.  Manipulates  selector  switch,  and  moves  chest  electrode  to  succes- 
sive positions  across  chest  to  record  electromotive  variations  occurring 
in  various  areas  of  heart  muscle.  Presses  marker  button  to  identify 
various  positions  of  check  electrode.  Develops  film,  if  machine  is  type 
that  records  tracings  on  sensitized  paper.  Replenishes  supply  of  paper 
and  ink  in  machine  and  reports  its  malfunctioning. 

0-50.0503  CARDIOVASCULAR  TECHNICIAN  (CVL  Technician) 

Operates  basal  metabolism  and  electrocardiographic  equipment.  Types  and 
files  patient  records. 

0-50.14  ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH  TECHNICIAN 

Measures  impulse  frequencies  and  differences  in  electrical  potential  be- 
tween various  portions  of  the  brain,  using  an  electroencephalograph  that 
records  data  as  a series  of  irregular  lines  on  a continuous  graph  for  use 
by  physician  in  diagnosing  brain  disorders:  Instructs  patient  in  proce- 

dures, attaches  electrodes  to  patient's  head,  and  operates  equipment  to 
obtain  graphic  readings.  Observes  patient's  behavior,  making  pertinent 
notes  on  graph.  Notes  any  malfunctions  of  equipment  and  makes  minor  adjust- 
ments and  repairs. 
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0-50.17  INHALATION  THERAPIST 


Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  chief  inhalation  therapist,  treats 
patients  in  a hospital  or  in  a home  for  a lack  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues, 
using  oxygen  and  various  other  gases  and  drugs  as  prescribed  by  a PHYSICIAN: 
Gives  positive  pressure  breathing,  using  equipment  such  as  respirators, 
resuscltators , humidifiers,  nebulizers,  and  aerosols#  Administers  gases 
and  drugs  using  an  oxygen  tent,  hood,  mask,  or  other  partial  or  total  en- 
closure with  or  without  a regulator  or  some  other  mechanical  device#  May 
transport  heavy  equipment  such  as  oxygen  cylinders# 


COMMENTS : 


Though  this  is  a very  small  field  of  employment,  MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICIAN  jobs 
are  included  here  for  comment  because  of  the  Interest  displayed  by  personnel 
administrators  and  educators  in  their  potential  growth  and  in  the  prospects  for 
training  programs.  But  according  to  the  survey  results,  little  opportunity 
exists  for  employment  in  these  occupations  within  the  next  five  years.  Vocation- 
al preparation  is  usually  through  on-the-job  training  by  the  employer  or  through 
completion  of  certificate  courses  at  the  university  level# 

The  1964  turnover  rate  was  less  that  3%,  indicating  little  likelihood  of  vacancies 
occurring  for  replacement  purposes.  There  were  no  vacancies  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  but  employers  estimated  that  by  1970  eleven  new  positions  will  be  needed 
for  expansion  and  that  18  replacements  will  be  hired.  Only  one  additional  posi- 
tion is  expected  for  the  next  year  - an  EKG  TECHNICIAi'l . 

Salaries  range  from  $300  monthly  for  a trainee  position  to  $465  for  the  PUMP 
OXYGENATOR  TECHNICIAN. 


TABLE  XIV 


MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 
CURRENT  EMFLOYI’IENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 
DECEMBER.  1964  YEAR-1965 


OCCUPATIONAL 
CODE  & INDUSTRY 


0-50.0153 
Hospitals 

0-50.0154 

Hospitals 

0-50.0155 

Hospitals 

0-50.03 

Hospitals 

0-50.05 

Hospitals 

0-50.0503 

Dr*s  Office,  Clinic 
Hospitals 


0-50.14 

Dr’s  Office,  Clinic 
Hospitals 


0-50.17 

Hospitals 


I 


YEAR-1970 


Employ.  Female  Male  Vacancies  Employ.  Replace.  Employ.  Replace. 


9 

9 

10 

12 

20 

15 

5 

20 

5 

20 

15 

J, 

1 

_1 

J, 

21 

16 

“5 

21 

“5 

21 

15 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

15 

2 

15 

15 

15 

20 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

57 

43 

14 

58 

1 

68 

18 

ERIC 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCU  P A T I 0 N S 


COOKING 

DOT  REFERENCE:  2-26,03  COOK,  RELIEF 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Roundsman;  Relief  Chef 

An  all  around  cook  who  substitutes  for  and  assists  other  cooks  during 
their  absences  or  during  rush  periods.  May  act  as  COOK,  BREAKFAST. 

2-26.15  COOK,  VEGETABLE 

Bakes,  boils,  steams,  or  otherwise  cooks  and  seasons  vegetables  for  use  in 

the  dining  room  or  by  other  cooks.  May  perform  work  of  VEGETABLE  MAN.  May 

supervise  VEGETABLE  MEN  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for  cooking. 

2-26.18  COOK,  PARTRY  II  (Baker;  Cake  Maker;  Pie  Maker;  Pastry  Man  or  Woman) 

Mixes  ingredients  for  and  bakes  cakes,  cookies,  pies  and  other  pastries  or 

desserts.  Follows  recipes  and  methods  of  his  own  or  those  suggested  by 
PASTRY  CHEF.  In  large  establishment,  frequently  specializes  in  preparing 
one  or  more  types  of  pastry  or  dessert. 

2-26.31  CHEF  II  (Chief  Cook;  Kitchen  Chef) 

Estimates  consumption  of  and  orders  foodstuffs,  and  plans  menus.  Super- 
vises and  usually  assists  the  several  cooks  to  prepare  meats,  soups,  sauces, 
vegetables,  and  other  foods.  May  decide  size  of  food  portions.  May  portion 
orders  and  cut  meats.  Works  in  a small  establishment  not  employing  a number 
of  skilled  specialists.  In  large  establishments  the  worker’s  duties  are 
typically  limited  to  supervising  cooks  and  buying  food. 

2-26.32  COOK,  INSTITUTIONAL 

Prepares,  seasons,  and  cooks,  by  appropriate  methods,  all  food  consumed  by 
employees  and/or  residents  of  a fraternity,  sorority,  small  hospital,  etc. 
Mixes  ingredients  and  bakes  bread  and  pastry.  Plans  menus,  estimates  con- 
sumption and  orders  foodstuffs.  Supervises  one  or  more  helpers. 

2-29.01  COOK  HELPER  II 

Helps  cook  by  performing  specific  or  general  cooking  duties,  usually  of  a 
lesser  skill. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PREPARATION 


DOT  REFERENCE:  2-29.03  SPECIAL  DIET  WORKER 

ALTERNATE  TITLES:  Diet-Kitchen  Worker;  Dlet-Kltchen  Helper 

Portions  food  in  accordance  with  diets  in  a hospital  under  the  direction 
of  a DIETITIAN:  Weighs  out  proper  amounts  of  specified  foods,  and  may 

perform  some  cooking  as  directed.  Places  food  on  dishes  and  on  trays  to 
be  delivered  to  patients.  May  wash  and  scour  equipment  used  such  as 
mixers,  fruit  juice  reamers,  carts,  pantry  shelves,  and  refrigerator  com- 
partments. 

2-29.12  PANTRYMAN 

Prepares  and  mixes  various  ingredients  to  be  used  in  salads,  fruit  cock- 
tails, waffles,  beverages,  and  sandwiches.  Serves  these  foods  to  waiters 
as  requested.  Works  in  the  pantry.  Feminine  title:  Pantrygirl. 

2-29.13  SANDWICH  MAN 

Prepares  and  mixes  ingredients  to  be  used  in  making  sandwiches  (PANTRYMAN) 
and  makes  sandwiches  as  ordered.  Feminine  title:  Sandwich  Girl. 

2-29.17  SALAD  GIRL  I 

Prepares  variety  of  salads  consisting  of  meat,  fish,  fruit,  or  other  ingre- 
dients. Mixes  ingredient  to  make  salad  dressings.  May  prepare  hors  d' oeuvres. 
Carves  and  slices  meats.  May  open  clams  and  oysters  and  prepare  correspond- 
ing cocktails. 

2-29.21  VEGETABLE  MAN  (Cook  Assistant;  Vegetable  Cleaner) 

Prepares  vegetables  for  cooking  by  washing,  peeling,  cutting,  seeding,  or 
mashing  them,  using  such  kitchen  equipment  as  paring  knives,  paring  machines, 
and  vegetable  mashers.  Feminine  title:  Vegetable  Girl 

2-29.71  KITCHEN  HELPER 

Performs  duties  in  the  kitchen  requiring  little  skill  such  as  scrubbing, 
scraping,  and  scouring  work  tables  and  meat  blocks,  sweeping  and  mopping 
floors,  obtaining  and  distributing  supplies  and  utensils,  and  watching 
cooking  foods  to  prevent  burning.  May  cut  and  peel  or  otherwise  prepare 
vegetables  for  the  cooks  (VEGETABLE  MAN).  May  wash  dishes. 

4-01.400  BAKER 

Produces  finished  baked  goods  such  as  bread,  cake,  cookies,  pastries,  and 
pies,  from  raw  materials.  Measures  and  mixes  ingredients.  Forms  dough, 
prepares  fillings,  and  decorates  specialties  with  icing.  Bakes  products  in 
ovens . 
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5-58.100 


BUTCHER,  MEAT 


er|c 


Cuts,  trims,  and  removes  bones  to  prepare  meats,  usually  entire  packing 
house  carcasses,  for  frying,  roasting,  or  broiling,  using  knives,  saw,  and 
cleaver.  Chops  or  grinds  meats,  using  a hand-powered  or  electrically  pow- 
ered meat  grinder.  May  clean  fish  and  sea  food  and  fowls. 

6-02.910  BAKER'S  HELPER 


Helps  baker  by  performing  specific  or  general  duties,  usually  of  a lesser 
skill. 
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WAITRESSES 

AND 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


2-27 . 12  WAITRESS 

Serves  food  to  patrons  in  a quick  and  efficient  manner.  Sets  tables  with 
clean  linen  and  silverware.  Removes  dirty  dishes  to  kitchen.  Cleans 
equipment. 

2-27.21  COUNTERGIRL,  CAFETERIA 

Serves  food  from  a steam  table  or  counter  to  patrons  of  a cafeteria.  Pre- 
pares food  for  consumption.  Slices  meats,  cheese,  bread,  and  butter. 
Prepares  salads  and  sandwiches  (SANDWICH  MAN) ; cooks  cereals,  eggs,  and 
waffles;  and  makes  coffee  and  tea.  Cleans  counters,  steam  tables,  and 
other  equipment. 

2-27.22  FLOOR  GIRL,  CAFETERIA 

Assists  patrons  by  carrying  their  trays  from  the  food  counters  to  the  tables 
and  by  obtaining  additional  food  required  by  the  patrons  after  they  are 
seated.  Carries  dirty  dishes  to  kitchen.  Sets  tables  with  clean  linens, 
sugar  bowls,  and  condiment  containers.  Washes  tables. 

2-27.94  WAITRESS,  HOSPITAL 

Prepares  and  delivers  food  trays  to  patients  of  a hospital  or  sanitarium. 
Fills  trays  with  food  according  to  diet  lists.  Carries  trays  to  patient. 

May  remove  trays  from  room.  May  wash  and  sterilize  dishes. 

2-27.9401  TRAY-LINE  SUPERVISOR 

Supervises  workers  engaged  in  filling  food  trays  from  hospital  patients. 
2-27.9402  TRAY-LINE  WORKER 

Fills  food  trays  for  hospital  patients  and  performs  related  duties.  Trans- 
ports food  from  kitchen  by  dumbwaiter  or  food  cart.  Places  silverware, 
glassware,  dishes,  and  other  items  on  tray.  Apportions  food  and  beverage 
to  tray  according  to  diet  list.  Examines  filled  tray  for  completeness  and 
places  it  on  food  cart.  May  serve  tray  to  patient  (WAITRESS,  HOSPITAL). 
Collects  and  stacks  dirty  dishes.  May  wash  dishes  and  clean  floors.  May 
be  designated  according  to  type:  of  food  trays  prepared,  such  as  NOURISHMENT 
WORKER,  SPECIAL  DIET  WORKER. 

2-29.51  BUS  GIRL 

Carries  dirty  dishes  from  dining  or  banquet  room  to  kitchen.  Replaces 
soiled  table  linens  with  clean  ones,  and  sets  tables  with  clean  silverware 
and  glassware.  Maintains  supply  of  clean  linens,  silverware,  and  dishes 
in  dining  room.  Cleans  and  dusts  floors,  furniture,  and  equipment.  Fills 
patrons'  glasses  with  ice  water  and  supplies  them  with  butter.  May  keep 
serving  counters  supplied  with  food  and  ice  from  kitchen. 


O 
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DISHWASHERS 


2-29.61  DISHWASHER,  HAND 

Scrapes  dishes  and  washes  dishes,  silverware,  and  glassware  by  hand  in 
tubs  of  hot,  soapy  water.  Rinses  tableware.  Sorts  and  stacks  dishes 
and  glassware.  May  perform  various  other  duties  requiring  little  skill 
such  as  washing  windows,  obtaining  and  distributing  supplies,  and 
assisting  kitchen  workers  to  wash  or  prepare  vegetables.  This  job  is 
usually  found  in  small  establishments.  May  wash  pots  and  pans. 

2-29.6102  POT  WASHER 

Washes  pots  and  pans  by  hand,  performing  essentially  same  duties  as  des- 
cribed under  DISHWASHER,  HAND. 

2-29.62  DISHWASHER,  MACHINE 

Perforins  on  assignment  any  of  the  following  duties  connected  with  washing 
dishes,  silverware,  and  glassware  by  machine:  Scrapes  and  stacks  dirty 

dishes;  feeds  trays  of  dishes  into  machine;  removes  trays  of  washed  dishes 
from  machine;  sorts  and  stacks  washed  dishes  according  to  size  and  type. 


ERIC 
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COiniENTS  I 


Medical  industries  surveyed  in  December , 15645  employed  1889  people  in  Food 
Service  Occupations  - cooking,  food  preparation^  serving,  and  miscellaneous 
kitchen  work.  Women  outnumbered  men  almost  six  to  one.  Employment  in  these 
occupations  is  expected  to  increase  just  1%  within  one  year,  but  13.7/o  within 
five  years.  Though  the  1965  forecast  was  for  only  19  actual  new  jobs,  the  1970 
forecast  indicated  259  new  jobs.  The  medical  industry  also  expects  to  hire 
530  workers  in  one  year  and  2351  replacements  in  five  years  for  those  workers 
leaving  their  places  of  employment. 


COOKING 


Only  one  job  opening  was  recorded  by  our  interviewers  - for  a RELIEF  COOK 
(2-26.03).  But  COOKS  (2-26.32)  and  COOK  HELPERS  (2-29.01)  have  a higher  growth 
rate  (21.4%)  than  all  Food  Service  Occupations  as  a whole.  There  will  be  an 
addition  of  21  employees  to  present  staffs  of  COOKS  and  COOK  HELPERS  by  1965 
and~107  additions  by  1970.  Besides  this  Increase  in  the  actual  number  of  new 
jobs,  employers  expect  to  hire  319  replacement  COOKS  and  HELPERS  during  this 
five-year  period. 


These  are  two  closely  related  occupations,  in  which  the  position  of  COOK  is  often 
reached  through  an  informal  apprenticeship  as  COOK  HELPER.  The  growth  rate  of 
almost  44%  for  COOK  HELPERS  forecast  by  1970  indicates  favorable  employment 
possibilities  for  younger  workers  interested  in  cooking  as  a career.  But  even 
though  a worker  theoretically  can  advance  to  the  full  position  of  COOK  with 
sufficient  experience  as  a HELPER,  the  8%  growth  forecast  by  1970  for  COOKS  will 
restrict  such  advancement  to  a select  few. 

The  turnover  rate  was  32%  for  COOKS  and  13.8%  for  COOK  HELPERS  in  1964.  Pay 
scales  range  from  $246  to  $347  monthly  for  COOKS  and  from  $216  to  $280  for^ 

COOK  HELPERS.  Convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes  offer  more  job  opportunities 
for  COOK  HELPERS,  but  pay  lower  wages  than  do  retirement  homes  or  hospitals. 


More  than  twice  the  number  of  employers  interviewed  preferred  to  hire  COOKS 
under  forty-five,  but  were  evenly  divided  on  the  matter  of  age  for  COOK  HELPERS, 
half  of  them  having  no  age  restriction  for  the  helper  category.  Most  employers 
would  provide  on-the-job  training  for  COOK  HELPERS,  if  the  applicant  had  had 
prior  experience  in  the  cooking  field. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PREPARATION 

Occupations  considered  here  under  the  category,  MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PREPARATION, 
are  expected  to  decrease  slightly  in  employment  during  the  next  year  and  to 
have  a small  growth  potential  of  17  new  jobs  during  the  next  five  years  - less 
than  a 9%  increase. 

BAKERS  (4-01.400)  and  BUTCHERS  (5-58.100)  are  small  and  stable  occupations 
made  up  of  skilled  workers  who  have  usually  devoted  four  years  or  more  to  learn- 
ing their  craft. 

KITCHEN  HELPER  (2-29.71),  though  not  a growing  occupation,  is  estimated  to 
require  the  hiring  of  290  hospital  wojkers  in  five  years  to  maintain  the  present 


work  force  of  126  employees.  This  prediction  of  290  replacements  is  much  lower 
than  past  experience  would  suggest,  however,  as  a repetition  of  the  74X  turnover 
rate  in  1964  would  require  the  hiring  of  over  500  workers  by  1970.  Such  a low 
estimate  of  replacement  needs  is  characteristic  of  employer  responses  throughout 
the  survey.  (See  Page  7,  Industry  Characteristics;  Page  37,  Comments  on  Dental 
Assistants;  and  Page  43,  Nurse  Aide.) 

Experience  as  a KITCHEN  HELPER  is  one  way  of  advancing  to  COOK  HELPER  and  then 
to  a COOK  position.  Even  though  employment  for  KITCHEN  HELPERS  is  not  expected 
to  increase,  the  number  of  openings  created  by  turnover  and  the  possibilities  of 
advancement  to  more  highly  skilled  and  better  paying  cooking  occupations  makes 
the  work  of  a KITCHEN  HELPER  a good  emplo3mient  source  for  young  people  Interested 
in  the  cooking  field. 

Hospitals  offer  most  opportunities  for  KITCHEN  HELPERS  and  pay  them  about  $252 
per  month. 


WAITRESSES  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


The  greatest  number  of  new  jobs  forecast  for  1965  in  WAITRESS  and  RELATED  OCCU- 
PATIONS is  for  FLOOR  GIRL,  CAFETERIA  (2-27.22).  But  this  is  due  to  the  responses 
of  one  retirement  home  that,  according  to  the  survey's  sampling  procedure,  carried 
a statistical  weight  of  twenty.  Therefore,  the  Increase  of  20  new  jobs  for  this 
occupation  actually  represents  a forecast  of  one  additional  position  by  one 
employer.  The  retirement  home  had  a 375%  turnover  rate  for  FLOOR  GIRL,  CAFETERIA, 
which  is  unusually  high  and  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  the  occupation;  but 
the  employer  has  had  difficulty  selecting  those  whose  personalities  are  adaptable 
to  serving  elderly  people  from  the  young  women  who  usually  apply  for  jobs  of  this 
kind . 

By  1970  employment  of  TRAYLINE  WORKERS  (2-27.9402)  is  expected  to  increase  to 
466,  an  addition  of  64  new  positions.  Employers  will  also  hire  94  replacements 
within  one  year  and  475  replacement  within  five  years,  to  keep  the  462-466 
positions  filled.  The  turnover  rate  of  26.9%  in  1964  is  compatible  with  the 
employers'  estimates.  The  occupation  TRAYLINE  WORKER  offers  job  possibilities 
for  the  younger  worker,  as  employers  generally  prefer  girls  between  18-22  years 
of  age.  Their  average  wage  is  $216  per  month. 

Convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes  expect  to  add  20  HOSPITAL  WAITRESSES  (2-27.94) 
to  their  payrolls  by  1970.  This  occupation  differs  from  TRAYLINE  WORKER  in  that 
the  TRAYLINE  WORKER  in  hospitals  does  not  necessarily  deliver  food  trays  to  the 
patient,  which  is  a regular  duty  of  the  WAITRESS,  HOSPITAL.  Employers  will  hire 
applicants  without  experience  for  both  occupations,  and  wages  are  the  same. 


DISHWASHERS 


The  occupation  of  DISHWASHER  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  medical  Industry  that  con- 
sists primarily  of  male  workeis;  only  25%  of  the  DISHWASHERS  are  women.  Thirty- 
three  new  positions  are  forecast  by  1970,  but  no  increase  is  expected  within 
the  next  year.  DISHWASHER,  MACHINE  (2-29.62)  will  account  for  27  of  the  new 
jobs.  The  occupation  had  a low  turnover  rate  of  15%  last  year;  only  five  others 
on  the  demand  list  had  less: 


OCCUPATION 


RATE  OF  TURNOVER 


Dishwasher,  Machine  15.0% 
Dental  Hygienist  14. 3;? 
Cook  Helper  II  13.8% 
House  Cleaner,  Medical  Service  2.1% 
Waitress,  Hospital  .0% 
Groundskeeper  , 0% 


Employers  generally  hire  young  men  for  DISHWASHERS,  and  little  or  no  experience 
Is  required.  Wages  range  from  $216  In  convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes  to 
$258  In  hospitals. 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE  XV 
COOKING 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECE^fflER.  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 


AND  INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female 

Male 

Vacancies 

Employ. 

Replace. 

Employ. 

Replace 

2-26.03 

Retirement  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Hospitals 

8 

8 

1 

9 

9 

Conv.  & Rest  Hones 

20 

20 

20 

20 

48 

48 

T 

49 

49 

2-26.15 

Hospitals 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2-26.18 

Retirement  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

20 

2-26.31 

Hospitals 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

2-26.32 

Retirement  Homes 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Hospitals 

92 

86 

6 

93 

27 

117 

57 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

180 

180 

180 

60 

180 

220 

312 

306 

~6 

313 

87 

337 

ni 

2-29.01 

Retirement  Homes 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Hospitals 

108 

106 

2 

128 

25 

130 

lil 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

40 

40 

40 

100 

188 

186 

~2 

208 

~25 

270 

~n 

TOTALS: 

578 

569 

1 

T 

600 

m 

m 

321 
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FOOD  SERVICE  0 C C U P A T I 0 N S 


TABLE  XV-A 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PREPARATION 
CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECEMBER.  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 


AND  INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female 

Male  Vacancies 

Employ . 

Replace. 

Employ. 

Replace 

2-29.03 

Hospitals 

10 

10 

10 

1 

12 

6 

2-29.12 

Hospitals 

8 

7 

1 

8 

1 

n 

8 

2-29.13 

Hospitals 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

5 

2-29.17 

Hospitals 

17 

17 

17 

1 

25 

6 

2-29.21 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2-29.71 

Retirement  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Hospitals 

123 

98 

25 

119 

72 

126 

290 

143 

98* 

45 

139 

72 

146 

290 

4-01.400 

Hospitals 

11 

8 

3 

11 

11 

3 

5-58.100 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

6-02.910 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

197 

146 

5l 

193 

“76 

214 

311 

O 

ERIC 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE  XV-B 

WAITRESSES  AND  RELATED 
CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECEIIBER,  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 


OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 

AND  INDUSTRY  Employ. 


2-27.12 

Retirement  Homes  160 

Hospitals  1 

161 

2-27.21 

Hospitals  85 

2-27.22 

Retirement  Homes  80 

2-27.94 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes  40 

2-27.9401 

Hospitals  2 

2-27.9402 

Hospitals  402 

2-29.51 

Retirement  Homes  60 

Hospitals  4 

64 

TOTALS:  834 


Female  Male  Vacancies  Employ. 


160  160 

_i  -1 

161  161 

85  68 

80  100 

40  40 

2 2 

395  7 400 

60  60 

_Jl  -1  — ^ 

61  3 64 

8^  10  835 


Replace.  Employ.  Replace . 


160 

1 

161 

17 

78 

64 

200 

100 

1000 

20 

60 

100 

3 

2 

94 

466 

474 

60 

3 

7 

15 

3 

67 

15 

334 

1655 
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TABLE  XV-C 


DISHWASHERS 

CURRENT  EMPLOrilENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER,  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 


OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 
AND  INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female 

Male 

Vacancies  Employ, 

Replace* 

Employ. 

Replace 

2-29.61 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

__ 

21 

“T 

2-29.6102 

Retirement  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Hospitals 

39 

16 

23 

39 

3 

45 

19 

59 

16 

43 

59 

3 

65 

19 

2-29,62 

Retirement  Homes 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Hospitals 

40 

33 

7 

40 

4 

67 

20 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

80 

80 

80 

80 

20 

200 

~33 

167 

200 

in 

40 

TOTALS: 

280 

"to 

210 

2^ 

~S 

313 

”64 

O 

ERIC 
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HOUSEKEEPING  SERVICE  WORKERS 


DOT  REFERENCE:  2-24.12  MAID.  WARD 

Performs  cleaning  duties  In  a hospital  ward  such  as  mopping  floors,  clean- 
ing windows,  woodwork,  and  furniture,  and  dusting  rugs.  Attends  to 
patients’  plants  and  flowers.  May  serve  patients’  meals  and  remove 
trays  and  dishes.  Seldom  performs  any  personal  service  for  patient  (NURSE 
AIDE) . 

2-24.14  HOUSECLEANER  (Med.  Service) 

Cleans  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  In  dormitories  of  hospitals  and  other  Insti- 
tutions, counts  and  stores  clean  linens,  requisitions  new  linens  (LINEN 
ROOM  WOMAN)  and  other  household  supplies  such  as  mops,  soaps  and  buckets. 

2-25.23  HOUSEKEEPER  (Med.  Service) 

Supervises  the  work  of  the  cleaning  personnel  of  a hospital  or  Institution, 
usually  performing  part  of  the  work  herself.  Assigns  duties  to  workers. 
Gives  out  supplies  and  equipment.  Inspects  work  to  determine  that  pre- 
scribed standards  of  efficiency  and  cleanliness  are  met.  Has  charge  of 
linens,  cleaning  equipment,  and  supplies.  Takes  periodic  inventories. 

2-25.2301  HOUSEKEEPER,  EXECUTIVE 

Directs  activities  of  housekeeping  personnel  in  hospital  or  institution. 

May  perform  duties  of  PURCHASING  AGENT  and  STOREKEEPER. 

2-25.2302  HOUSEKEEPER,  ASSISTANT 

Assists  HOUSEKEEPER,  EXECUTIVE  with  supervision  of  cleaning  personnel  of  a 
hospital  or  institution,  and  In  various  administrative  housekeeping  duties 
as  assigned. 

2-25.24  LINEN  ROOM  WOMAN 

Performs  duties  arising  from  the  issuance,  repair,  marking,  and  laundering 
of  linen  to  Insure  a constant  supply  of  bed  and  table  linen.  Makes  monthly 
and  yearly  inventories  of  linen  room  stock,  and  submits  list  of  replace- 
ments to  LINEN  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  or  HOUSEKEEPER. 
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rIOUSEKEEPING  SERVICE  UORKERS 


PORTERS  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 


DOT  REFERENCE; 

2-29-72  GARBAGE  MAN 

Dumps  garbage  and  rakes  through  it  for  trash,  bottles,  dishes,  and  silver- 
ware: Places  sorted  garbage  and  incombustible  trash  in  cans,  pushing  cans 
to  collection  station.  Transports  combustible  trash  to  Incinerator.  Cleans 
cans  and  table  with  hot  water  and  steam.  Sorts  bottles,  placing  returnable 
ones  in  a case. 

2-82.10  CHARWOMAN  (Janltress;  Maid;  Scrubwoman) 

Keeps  premises  of  a public  building,  office,  commercial  establishment,  or 
apartment  house  in  clean,  orderly  condition:  Sweeps  floors  and  disposes 

of  waste  or  litter.  Scrubs  floors.  Polishes  metal  fixtures  and  fittings. 
Male  Title;  Cleanup  Man. 

2-82.30  WINDOW  CLEANER 

Cleans  windows  in  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  similar  structures;  Washes 
windows  with  water  or  cleaning  powder,  and  brush  and  wet  cloth.  Dries 
window  with  a squeegee,  dry  cloth,  or  chamois  skin.  Usually  wears  a safety 
belt  when  working  above  the  ground  floor.  May  be  a task  performed  by 
PORTER  I. 

2-82.40  WALL  WASHER 

Cleans  walls  and  ceilings,  using  sponge  and  soapy  water  or  chemical  solu- 
tion. Rinses  washed  surfaces  with  clean  water  and  dries  with  a cloth. 

Cleans  wallpaper,  using  cleaning  compound.  Nay  be  a task  performed  by 
PORTER  I. 

2-86.10  PORTER  I 

Performs  any  combination  of  duties  Involved  in  cleaning  the  premises,  furni- 
tures, and  equipment.  Cleans  floors  and  stairways  (CLEAN-UP  MAN),  washes 
walls  (WALL  WASHER),  washes  windows  (WINDOW  CLEANER),  burns  trash,  polishes 
fixtures.  May  scrub  and  wax  floors,  using  power  machines  and  buffers.  May 
assist  maintenance  man  by  helping  with  lesser  skilled  carpentry  tasks, 
changing  light  bulbs,  etc. 

2-86.1001  PORTER,  HEAD 

Supervises  PORTERS  I in  maintaining  cleanliness  of  establishments:  Assigns 

duties  involved  in  cleaning  of  premises,  furniture,  and  equipment,  and 
inspects  completed  work.  Reports  supplies  needed  in  cleaning  operations 
and  necessary  repairs  to  cleaning  equipment  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  BUILDING  II. 
Feminine  Title:  Housekeeper,  Executive. 


O 
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2-86 ,1002  KITCHEN  PORTER 


Cleans  kitchen  floors.  Removes  garbage  (GARBAGE  MAN).  Cleans  certain 
kitchen  equipment  such  as  kitchen  hoods. 

2-86.1003  CLEANUP  MAN 

A PORTER  I,  whose  main  duties  consist  of  cleaning  floors  and  stairways. 


COMMENTS; 

Workers  in  HOUSEKEEPING  SERVICES  numbered  1533  in  December,  1964,  which  is  about 
8%  of  the  total  employees  in  all  the  occupations  surveyed.  This  group  ranks 
sixth  among  the  occupational  categories  that  are  the  subjects  of  special  comments 
in  this  report: 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


Professional  Nursing  3893 
Clerical  Occupations  3041 
Nurse  Aides  2602 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses  & Related  1649 
Food  Services  1609 
Housekeeping  Service  Workers  1533 


Very  little  change  in  employment  was  forecast  for  the  next  one-year  period  for 
workers  in  HOUSEKEEPING  SERVICES.  But  by  1970,  the  population  increase  and 
the  impact  of  Medicare  are  expected  to  result  in  an  18%  net  increase  of  new  jobs 
for  HOUSEKEEPING  occupations  and  a 12%  net  Increase  for  PORTERS  and  RELATED 
OCCUPATIONS.  (See  Charts  XVI  and  XVI-A) 


Three  occupations  in  these  two  groups  are  among  the  twenty-six  on  the  demand 
list:  MAID,  WARD;  HOUSECLEANER,  MED.  SERVICE;  and  PORTER  I.  That  is,  they 

have  current  vacancies  or  expected  net  increases  within  a five  year  period  of 
20  or  more  workers.  According  to  employer  estimates,  these  three  occupations 
will  account  for  205  new  positions  by  1970  plus  the  hiring  of  1055  replacements 
for  workers  leaving  their  places  of  employment. 

No  vacancies  were  recorded  for  MAID,  WARD  (2-24.12)  at  the  time  of  the  survey; 
five  new  jobs  were  forecast  for  the  next  year;  and  116  new  jobs  by  1970. 
According  to  employers,  the  replacement  figure  will  reach  463  by  1970,  to  main- 
tain the  present  number  of  workers.  This  replacement  estimate  is  very  low, 
however,  when  the  1964  turnover  rate  of  42.8%  is  taken  into  consideration.  A 
continuation  of  this  high  turnover  would  result  in  almost  1000  replacen^ents  - 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  estimated.  Wages  range  from  $216  to  $254  monthly. 

Applicants  for  positions  as  MAID,  WARD  or  HOUSECLEANER,  MED.  SERVICE  are  con- 
sidered for  employment  whether  or  not  they  have  previous  experience  in  these 
jobs.  Neither  are  there  any  significant  age  restrictions,  though  a majority 
of  employers  prefer  women  under  forty-five  because  of  the  physical  demands  of 
these  occupations. 


1 


No  new  jobs  were  forecast  for  HOUSECLEMER,  MED.  SERVICE  (2-24.14)  within  the 
next  year,  and  an  increase  of  20  new  jobs  was  estimated  for  1970.  All  of  these 
new  jobs  are  expected  to  be  in  retirement  homes.  This  occupation  has  a low 
turnover  rate  - 2. IX  last  year  - and  is  therefore  not  expected  to  have  an 
appreciable  replacement  figure.  Pay  rates  range  from  $221  to  $233  monthly. 


Each  of  the  six  vacancies  in  the  HOUSEKEEPING  SERVICE  field  were  in  the  PORTER 
category;  all  of  these  were  in  hospitals.  Pay  scales  range  from  $228  to  $305 
per  month,  with  $350  being  paid  for  supervisors.  Employers  expect  to  add  22  new 
positions  for  PORTER  I (2-86.10)  within  one  year  and  69  within  the  next  five 
years.  To  maintain  the  present  587  employees,  they  estimate  hiring  148  replace- 
ments in  one  year  and  589  replacements  within  the  next  five  years.  But  again, 
the  replacement  estimate  is  much  lower  than  past  turnover  would  suggest.  In *1964 
this  occupation  had  a turnover  rate  of  57.1%,  the  fourth  highest  of  the  demand 
occupations: 


OCCUPATION  TURNOVER  RATE.  1964 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria  375. C 

Nurse  Aide  73 _g 

Dental  Technician  66.7 

Laundryman,  Hand  66.7 

Porter  I 57  3 

A continuation  of  such  a high  rate  of  turnover  would  mean  a replacement  figure 
more  than  double  the  estimate  given  by  employers.  It  is  probably  more  accurate 
to  expect  that  the  medical  industry  will  hire  approximately  335  PORTERS  in  one 
year  and  1750  PORTERS  by  1970  to  maintain  a work  force  of  about  600! 


The  traditional  view  of  this  kind  of  job  as  being  suitable  for  the  older  worker 
is  not  borne  out  by  employer  hiring  preferences,  as  most  of  them  would  choose 
men  under  forty-five,  with  the  18-22  age  group  considered  preferable.  Several 
employers  indicated  a willingness  to  consider  a handicapped  person  for  the 
occupation  however. 
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H OUSEKEEPING  SERVICE  WORKERS 


TABLE  XVI 
HOUSEKEEPING 


CURRENT  EMPLOYI-IENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR 

-1965 

YEAR 

:-1970 

occupational  code 

Replace 

AND  INDUSTRY 

Employ. 

Female 

Male  Vacancies 

Employ. 

Replace. 

Employ. 

2-24.12 

140 

Retirement  Homes 

140 

140 

140 

463 

Hospitals 

292 

292 

297 

106 

348 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

40 

40 

40 

100 

'm 

472 

472 

i*n 

106 

588 

2-24.14 

180 

Retirement  Homes 

160 

160 

160 

Hospitals 

89 

89 

89 

3 

89 

3 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

— - 

20 

- 

269 

269 

269 

3 

289 

3 

:-25.23 

40 

40 

Retirement  Homes 

40 

40 

Hospitals 

23 

21 

2 

23 

29 

63 

61 

2 

63 

69 

2-25.2301 

16 

16 

Hospitals 

16 

14 

2 

1 

2-25.2302 

14 

Hospitals 

12 

12 

12 

1 

2 

2-25.24 

56 

22 

Hospitals 

44 

39 

5 

44 

7 

TOTALS: 

876 

W . 

~9 

881 

ns 

1032 
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HOUSEKEEPING  SERVICE  WORKERS 


TABLE  XVI-A 

* 

, PORTERS  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

’ DECEMBER.  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

^ OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 

" AND  INDUSTRY  Employ.  Female  Male  Vacancies  Employ.  Replace.  Employ.  Replace 

¥ 

2-29.72 


\ 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

2-82.10 

Dr*s  Offices,  Clinics 

20 

20 

20 

20 

f 

? 

Hospitals 

4 

4 

4 

4 

¥ 

24 

24 

24 

24 

» 

i 

2-82.30 

i 

Hospitals 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

2-82.40 

! 

• 9 

Hospitals 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

7 

6 

2-86.10 

i 

1 

Retirement  Homes 

100 

100 

100 

80 

¥ 

Dr*s  Offices,  Clinics 

45 

45 

45 

5 

45 

25 

Dentist's  Offices 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Hospitals 

342 

2 

340 

5 

364 

83 

411 

364 

• 

Conv.  & Rest  Homes 

80 

20 

60 

80 

60 

100 

200 

2-80.1001 

587 

22 

565 

~5 

609 

148 

656 

589 

Retirement  Homes 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Hospitals 

13 

4 

9 

16 

19 

1 

1 

2-82.1002 

33 

4 

29 

36 

39 

1 

f 

Hospitals 

4 

4 

4 

4 

'-m 

2-86.1003 

m 

Hospitals 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 



— 

- - 



TOTALS 

“53 

604 

6 

682 

150 

737 

600 

m 


■m 
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MAINTENANCE  OCCUPATIONS 


COMMENTS; 


Maintenance  occupations  are  a small  and  stable  employment  group  and  one  of  the 
few  categories  of  occupations  in  the  medical  industry  with  predominately  male 
workers.  The  only  occupation  included  in  the  maintenance  group  that  employs 
women  is  ELEVATOR  OPERATOR,  PASSENGER  (2-95.20). 

The  294  workers  in  the  maintenance  field  comprise  approximately  1-1/2%  of  all 
the  occupations  surveyed,  and  MAINTENANCE  OCCUPATIONS  have  a growth  rate  fore- 
cast of  12%  for  the  next  five  years.  No  vacancies  were  listed  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  but  employers  estimate  that  17  new  positions  will  be  added  within 
one  year  and  35  new  positions  by  1970.  The  replacement  figure  is  estimated  to 
reach  49  workers  in  the  next  five  years. 

GROUNDSKEEPER  (3-40.04),  also  known  as  Caretaker  or  Gardener,  is  a job  that  con- 
sists of  maintaining  and  protecting  grounds  surrounding  the  buildings  of  a 
commercial  enterprise.  GROUNDSKEEPERS  mow  lawns,  trim  hedges,  rake  and  burn 
leaves  and  refuse,  and  trim  driveways  and  sidewalk  edges.  They  may  also  plant 
and  maintain  flower  beds,  select  shrubs  and  flowers  to  be  planted,  and  perform 
other  landscaping  duties.  The  occupation  offers  some  favorable  employment 
prospects,  because  retirement  homes  who  now  employ  20  of  the  29  workers  in  this 
group  expect  to  double  that  figure  within  a year,  which  would  Increase  employ- 
ment to  49.  Hospitals  expect  to  add  another  5 GROUNDSKEEPERS  by  1970,  for  a 
total  employment  figure  of  54.  Wages  are  low,  however.  Retirement  homes  pay 
their  gardeners  at  the  rate  of  $290  per  month;  hospitals  average  about  $5.00 
per  month  higher.  Both  hospitals  and  retirement  homes  prefer  men  with  either 
previous  work  experience  in  gardening  or  with  acceptable  vocational  training. 

Table  XVII  lists  job  titles  and  employment  forecasts  for  MAINTENANCE  OCCUPATIONS. 
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TABLE  XVII 


MAINTENANCE  OCCUPATIONS 
CURRENT  ElgLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECEMBER.  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 


AND  TITLE  Current  Employment 

Employ. 

Replace . 

Employ. 

Replace 

2-61 . 03  Watchman  I 

52 

47 

47 

2-61.0301  Watchman,  Head 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2-95.20  Elevator  Operator,  Passenger 

4(F) 

4 

5 

2 

2-95.30  Elevator  Operator,  Freight 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3-17.70  Animal  Keeper 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3-40.02  Gardener  Helper 

20 

20 

20 

3-40 . 04  Groundskeeper 

29 

49 

1 

54 

5 

4-97.010  Electrician 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4-97.420  Electrical  Repairman 

1 

1 

1 

5-25.830  Carpenter,  Maintenance 

24 

25 

25 

1 

5-25.8303  Carpenter,  Hospital 

6 

6 

6 

1 

5-27.010  Painter,  Maintenance 

5 

7 

2 

5-29.100  Plasterer,  Maintenance 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5-30.410  Steamfltter 

11 

11 

11 

2 

5-72.010  Stationary  Engineer 

9 

9 

9 

4 

5-72.0101  Stationary  Engineer  Foreman 

3 

3 

3 

5-72.020  Maintenance  Engineer 

24 

24 

26 

4 

5-72.0201  Maintenance  Engineer  Foreman 

2 

2 

2 

5-83.611  Maintenance  Man,  Bldg. 

92 

93 

5 

99 

24 

5-83.641  Maintenance  Mechanic  II 

4 

4 

5 

1 

5-83.6412  Laundry  Machine  Mechanic 

1 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

294 

311 

T 

m 

51 

er|c 
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LAUNDRY  WORKERS 


COMMENTS; 


There  were  no  vacancies  for  LAUNDRY  WORKERS  at  the  time  this  survey  was  made, 
but  an  Increase  in  employment  of  15  was  forecast  for  the  following  year. 

Employers  estimate  that  by  1970  there  would  be  63  new  positions  added  to  their 
staffs  and  that  409  replacements  would  be  hired.  The  11%  Increase  forecast 
for  LAUNDRY  WORKERS  Is  less  than  the  overall  growth  rate  estimated  for  the  other 
occupations  covered  In  the  survey  and  Is  partly  the  result  of  some  convalescent 
centers  and  rest  homes  sending  their  laundry  out  to  commercial  laundry  establish- 
ments. 

LAUNDRYMAN,  HAND  (7-57.991)  Is  one  of  the  twenty-six  demand  occupations  because 
of  the  40  additional  positions  expected  by  1970.  This  classification  refers  to 
workers  who  perform  a variety  of  laundering  duties  such  as  washing,  drying,  and 
Ironing,  using  simpler  equipment  usually  found  In  a household  or  In  a small 
laundry.  Most  of  these  jobs  are  found  In  small  hospitals,  convalescent  centers, 
and  rest  homes.  Of  the  120  workers  presently  employed  In  the  occupation  100 
are  women  with  a monthly  pay  scale  of  $216.  The  turnover  rate  last  year  of  66.7 
suggests  a replacement  figure  of  80  per  year  or  approximately  400  replacements 
by  1970.  Employers  give  an  estimate  of  only  160  replacements,  however.  Women 
without  actual  work  experience  are  usually  considered  for  employment,  as  those 
familiar  with  household  laundry  tasks  can  perform  the  job  satisfactorily. 

LABORER,  LAUNDRY  (9-57.21)  occupies  such  the  same  position  In  hospitals  that 
have  larger  and  more  complex  laundry  facilities,  as  does  the  LAUNDRYMAN,  HAND 
(7-57.991)  In  smaller  laundries.  Workers  In  both  of  these  occupations  perform 
a variety  of  tasks  In  the  laundry,  but  work  In  different  environments  and  with 
different  equipment. 

Many  of  the  jobs  In  hospital  laundries  have  become  specialized,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  job  titles  and  code  numbers  In  the  series  9-57.2102  through  9-57.2109. 
LABORER,  LAUNDRY  and  these  related  specialities  employ  184  workers,  with  an 
Increase  of  20  jobs  and  the  hiring  of  162  replacements  expected  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Job  titles  and  emplo3ment  forecasts  for  LAUNDRY  WORKERS  are  listed  In  Table  XVIII. 


TABLE  XVIII 


LAUNDRY  WORKERS 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 

DECEMBER.  1964  YEAR-1965  YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 


AND  TITLE 

Employ. 

Female 

Male 

Employ. 

Replace. 

Employ. 

11 

Replace 

5-97.050  Laundry  Foreman 

11 

7 

4 

11 

2 

5-9  7 . 050 1 Supt . , Laundry 
5-97.0502  Supt.,  Laundry 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Assist. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

7 

8 

15 

15 

~2 

6-27.516  Sew. Mach. Opr. , 

Laundry 

12 

12 

11 

3 

12 

8 

7-57.005  Laundryman  III 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7-57.021  Marker  (Laundry) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7-57.251  Washer,  Machine 

39 

21 

18 

39 

14 

41 

68 

7-57.511  Presser,  Mach. 

35 

34 

1 

35 

36 

4 

7-57.5111  Press. .Mach. Supv.  2 

2 

_2 

37 

36 

"T 

37 

38 

T 

7-57.991  Laundryman,  Hand 

120 

100 

20 

140 

40 

160 

160 

7-57.993  Laundry  Operator 

18 

13 

5 

18 

1 

18 

3 

9-57.21  Laborer,  Laundry 

69 

51 

18 

65 

6 

80 

20 

9-57.2102  Flatwork  Feeder 

65 

63 

2 

65 

25 

69 

115 

9-57.2103  Tumbler  Opr. 
9-57.2104  Glove  Girl 

9 

1 

8 

9 

9 

2 

(Med.  Serv.) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

9-57.2105  Laundry  Collector  11 

3 

8 

11 

2 

11 

11 

9-57.2106  Extractor  Oper. 

8 

1 

7 

8 

8 

9-57.2107  Flatwork  Catcher 

8 

8 

8 

10 

5 

9-57.2108  Shaker  Flatwork 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

9-57.2109  Flatwork  Folder 

5 

5 

5 

7 

4 

184 

141 

180 

33 

204 

162 

9-68.30  Bundler 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

TOTALS: 

333 

100 

9T 

4% 

m 

er|c 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIOIIS 


COMMENTS; 


Clerical  workers  totaled  3051  or  15.7%  of  the  employment  In  the  medical  service 
occupations  surveyed.  (See  Tables  XIX  through  XXIV).  Second  only  to  PROFES- 
SIONAL NURSING  in  numbers  employed,  they  offer  excellent  job  cpportunltles 
for  young  women  with  limited  work  experience.  For  all  kinds  of  clerical  work, 
however,  employers  continually  stress  the  need  for  training  in  medical  terminology 
£r.d  orientation  in  hospital  protocol.  Here  are  a few  sample  remarks: 

1-01.02  Bookkeeper  II 

"Need  medical  vocabulary" 

"Bookkeeping  training  with  medical  orientation" 

1-01.47  Insurance  Clerk 
"Medical  terminology" 

1-12.02  Credit  Clerk 


"Clerks  need  training  in  hospital  protocol  and  health  Insurance" 

1-37.12  Stenographer 
"Medical  terminology  and  anatomy" 

1-42.32  Telephone  Operator  II 

"Would  be  an  advantage  in  having  people  with  knowledge  of  hospital  protocol 
and  environment." 

An  Increase  In  new  positions  of  3.8%  within  one  year  and  12.3%  in  five  years 
will  provide  379  new  clerical  jobs  by  1970,  exclusive  of  the  replacement  factor 
which  employers  estimate  will  require  the  hiring  of  1171  workers.  There  were 
45  job  openings  In  clerical  occupations  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Four  of  the  twenty-six  demand  occupations  selected  for  special  comment  through- 
out this  report  are  In  the  clerical  field: 

1-01.02  Bookkeeper  II 
1-18.4302  Receptionist,  Dr's  Office 
1-18.4303  Hospital,  Receiving  Clerk 
1-33.0103  Medical  Secretary 

Within  these  four  categories  are  more  than  ons-thlrd  (39.4%)  of  the  employed 
clerical  workers,  and  In  these  groups  are  199  of  the  new  jobs  expected  to  be 
available  In  the  clerical  field  by  1970. 

Over  one  hundred  separate  clerical  job  titles  were  Identified  and  tabulated 
some  of  them  closely  related  In  terms  of  their  nature  or  Immediate  work  environ- 
ment. BOOKKEEPING,  RECEPTIONIST,  AND  SECRETARIAL  workers  can  be  segregated  Into 
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occupational  groups  v?ith  many  common  characteristics.  The  ether  categories, 
OFFICE,  FOOD  SERVICE,  CLERICAL,  and  MISCELLANEOUS  CLERICAL,  are  less  clearly 
defined,  but  are  separated  in  Tables  XXIII-XXV  to  simplify  the  task  of  des- 
cribing this  large  occupational  field. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Little  change  is  expected  within  the  next  year  for  BOOKKEEPER  and  RELATED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, but  a growth  rate  of  11%  or  56  new  jobs  is  expected  by  1970.  More 
than  half  of  these  new  positions  will  be  for  BOOKKEEPERS  and  ACCOUNTING  CLERKS. 
Only  one  additional  position  was  forecast  within  the  groups  of  workers  such  as 
BOOKKEEPING  and  BILLING  MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

A BOOKKEEPER  II  (1-01.02)  keeps  a complete  and  systematic  set  of  business  trans- 
actions for  an  establishment,  which  involves  balancing  books  and  compiling  re- 
ports at  regular  intervals  to  show  receipts,  expenditures,  accounts  payable, 
accounts  receivable,  profit  or  loss,  and  many  other  items  pertinent  to  the  opera' 
tion  of  a business.  This  function  of  maintaining  a complete  set  of  books 
distinguishes  the  BOOKKEEPER  II  from  the  BOOKKEEPER  III  (1-01.03)  who  works 
with  only  one  phase  or  section  of  records  such  as  the  Accounts  Receivable  or 
the  Accounts  Payable  section.  Because  doctors'  offices  and  clinics  are  usually 
small  establishments,  their  primary  need  is  for  workers  who  can  keep  a complete 
set  of  books,  and  these  firms  employ  110  workers  as  BOOKKEEPER  II.  Convalescent 
centers  and  rest  homes  employ  only  20,  hospitals  only  6.  Doctors'  offices  and 
clinics  expect  to  add  another  20  positions  by  1970.  Convalescent  centers  and 
rest  homes  forecast  only  one  additional  position.  No  increase  is  expected  in 
hospitals. 

Bookkeeping  operations  are  in  greater  volume  and  are  more  specialized  in  hospi- 
tals, so  most  of  the  occupations  listed  in  Table  XIX  such  as  ACCOUNTING  CLERK, 
MACHINE  OPERATOR,  CREDIT  CLERK,  CASHIER,  and  BOOKKEEPER  III,  are  found  in  these 
establishments.  It  i.s  interesting  to  note  though,  that  a BOOKKEEPER  II  who  can 
perform  all  phases  of  bookkeeping  earns  an  average  $345  monthly  in  doctors' 
offices  and  clinics;  whereas  the  BOOKKEEPER  III  who  works  with  only  one  phase 
of  the  bookkeeping  process,  also  earns  an  average  of  $345  in  hospitals. 

This  disparity  of  income  may  be  a factor  in  the  36.4%  turnover  rate  for  BOOK- 
KEEPERS in  doctors'  offices  and  clinic.s,  as  these  employers  hired  40  people  in 
1964  to  maintain  110  BOOKKEEPERS  on  the  payroll;  bur  hospitals  and  rest  homes 
had  no  turnover  problem  last  year.  And,  as  has  been  the  case  for  other  occupa- 
tions covered  in  this  survey,  the  replacement  estimate  for  BOOKKEEPERS  in  the 
future  is  very  much  under  what  one  would  anticipate.  Judging  from  pa=t  per- 
formance, approximately  200  replacements  are  likely  to  be  hired  by  doctors' 
offices  and  clinics  in  addition  to  the  20  net  increase  in  positions  by  1970. 


RECEPTIONIST  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

Women  employed  as  INFORMATION  CLERKS,  APPOINTMENT  CLERKS,  RECEPTIONISTS,  and 
TELEPHONE  OPERATORS  number  more  than  one-third  (41.2%)  of  the  clerical  workers 
in  the  medical  industry.  There  will  be  60  new  positions  added  in  one  year  and 
137  new  positions  in  five  years  for  workers  in  this  general  category  of  occupa- 
tions, besides  the  hiring  of  360  replacements. 
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RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICES  (1-18.4302)  and  HOSPITAL  RECEIVING  CLERK  (1-18.4303) 
account  for  the  majority  of  present  employment  (70%)  in  the  receptionist  field 
and  a high  percentage  of  the  new  jobs  expected  to  be  available  within  this 
group  by  1970,  (88%).  The  largest  of  these  two  occupations,  RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S 
OFFICE,  had  an  employment  of  700  workers  and  40  vacancies  at  the  time  of  the 
survey;  a net  increase  amounting  to  40  new  positions  for  the  next  year  and  80 
new  positions  for  the  next  five  years  was  forecast  by  employers.  Unlike  the 
NURSE,  DR'S  OFFICE  or  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT,  the  RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE  does 
no  patient  care.  Her  duties  are  at  the  front  desk,  where  she  receives  patients 
in  an  office  of  a physician  or  dentist,  arranges  for  their  comfort  while  they 
are  waiting,  makes  appointments,  and  receives  money  in  payment  of  bills.  She 
also  keeps  medical  records  pertaining  to  the  patients.  Though  her  major  concerns 
are  with  clerical  functions,  most  doctors  want  an  employee  in  this  position  to 
be  familiar  with  medical  terminology.  In  situations  where  no  nurse  is  in  the 
office,  some  past  experience  as  a practical  nurse  is  often  required  because  of 
the  RECEPTIONIST'S  conversations  with  patients  over  the  telephone  and  her  exposure 
to  emergency  situations  concerning  critically  ill  or  Injured  persons.  Wages 
range  from  $243  to  $350  per  month  for  this  occupation. 

An  applicant  for  RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE  is  considered  suitable  if  she  has 
specialized  vocational  preparation,  even  though  she  has  had  no  actual  work 
experience.  But  according  to  every  employer  interviewed  - she  should  be  under 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Here  is  a sample  of  what  some  employers  had  to  say 
when  asked  for  training  needs: 

"Edison  should  institute  a course,  because  they  do  a real  good  job  on  LPN's" 
"Basic  bookkeeping,  medical  terminology,  composing  business  letters" 

"Good  public  contract  girls  oriented  to  medical  terminology,  insurance  forms" 
"More  courses  in  telephone  techniques" 

"Need  medical  terminology" 

Last  year's  turnover  rate  of  48.6%  means  that  employers  lost  roughly  one  RECEP- 
TIONIST, DR'S  OFFICE  for  every  two  they  hired.  In  1964  340  replacements  were 
needed  in  order  to  maintain  700  receptionists  on  the  payroll;  yet  their  replace- 
ment estimate  for  the  next  five  years  was  only  60.  A more  accurate  estimate,  if 
the  past  rate  of  turnover  continues,  would  be  nearer  1700! 

Turnover  for  HOSPITAL  RECEIVING  CLERK  (1-18.4303)  was  less  than  half  that  of 
the  RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE.  Just  39  workers  were  replaced- in  1964  to  main- 
tain the  work  force  of  182  HOSPITAL  RECEIVING  CLERKS  - a turnover  rate  of  21.4%. 
This  is  the  second  largest  group  in  the  Receptionist  field,  for  which  an  addi- 
tional 21  positions  are  expected  to  Ic  available  within  one  year  and  36  additions 
within  the  next  five  years.  Sometimes  called  Admitting  Clerks,  these  women 
receive  incoming  patients  for  hospitalization.  A typical  job  description  reads: 

"Interviews  patient  or  representative  to  obtain  patient's  name,  address, 
nearest  relative,  and  other  pertinent  data.  Types  data  on  admittance 
sheet.  Records  patient's  condition  as  infectious,  contagious,  or 
benign  from  physician's  diagnosis.  Assigns  patient  to  appropriate  ward. 
Enters  dismissal  data,  such  as  date  and  hour  of  discharge,  days  spent  in 
hospital,  and  physician's  name  on  card.  Receives  personal  property  and 
valuables  from  patient,  and  returns  them  to  him  upon  discharge.  May^^ 
collect  deposits  on  hospital  bills.  May  assist  in  giving  first  aid. 
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Hospitals  are  irore  restrictive  in  their  hirin"  requireri;ents  than  are  doctors' 
offices:  only  half  the  hospital  employers  would  consider  hiring  an  Admitting 
Clerk  without  previous  work  experience ■ whereas  most  doctors  would  hire  a Recep- 
tionist with  just  vocational  preparation.  HOSPITAL  RECEIVIllG  CLERKS  earn  higher 
salaries  - from  $291  to  $400  - compared  to  the  $243  to  $350  per  month  earned  by 
RECEPTIONIST,  DR'S  OFFICE.  These  differences  in  pay  scales  and  hiring  require- 
ments may  be  causal  factors  in  the  comparative  turnover  rates  for  the  two 
occupations.  In  addition,  the  RECEPTIONIST  DR'S  OFFICE  is  often  called  upon  to 
work  longer  hours  than  is  true  for  the  HOSPITAL  RECEI^'ING  CLERK. 

Table  XX  gives  the  current  employment  and  1965-1970  forecasts  for  RECEPTIONIST 
and  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS. 


SECRETARIAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

The  occupation  of  liEDICAL  SECREATARY  (1-33.0103),  which  employed  179  women  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  is  the  largest  in  the  Secretarial  group;  but  no  increase 
in  jobs  was  forecast  for  the  next  year.  Twenty-one  new  positions  are  expected 
to  be  available  by  1970,  hovrever.  Again  employers  tended  to  under-estimate  the 
replacement  forecast  for  the  next  five  years.  The  turnover  rate  of  24.6/  for 
1964  when  44  replacements  were  hired,  indicates  a possible  replacement  total  of 
nearer  200  by  1970,  instead  of  the  31  estimated  by  employers. 

Salaries  ranged  from  $329  to  $398  per  month,  and  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Dr's  offices  and  clinics  averaged  $398,  while, the  average  pay  scale  in 
hospitals  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  at  $329  per  month.  MEDICAL  SECRE- 
TARIES differ  from  other  secretaries  in  medical  in'dustries  by  virtue  of  the 
degree  of  technical  terminology  required.  A MEDICAL  SECRETARY  (1-33.0103)  is 
primarily  concerned  with  taking  and  transcribing  dictation  involving  medical 
case  histories.  A SECRETARY  (clerical),  (1-33.01)  may  be  transcribing  corres- 
pondence involving  accounting,  purchasing,  insurance,  or  many  other  aspects  of 
the  medical  industry.  Therefore,  a SECRETARY  (clerical)  does  not  require  the 
facility  with  medical  terminology  that  is  needed  by  a MEDICAL  SECRETARY  who  is 
transcribing  the  technical  correspondence  of  a physician.  The  monthly  salary  for 
a secreatary  (clerical)  is  about  $50  per  month  less  than  that  of  the  MEDICAL 
SECRETARY. 


OFFICE  CLERICAL 

Depending  on  the  size  and  type  of  office,  a CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICE  (1-05.01) 
performs  any  combination  of  the  following  or  similar  clerical  duties:  Makes 

up  and  files  reports,  tabulates  and  posts  data  in  record  books,  checks  cash 
registers,  checks  calculations,  and  sends  out  bills.  She  may  keep  a small  set 
of  books  (BOOKKEEPER  II),  take  inventory  (INVENTORY  CLERK),  adjust  complaints 
(ADJUSTMENT  CLERK),  take  telephone  orders,  and  give  information  to  callers. 

She  operates  various  office  machines  such  as  a calculating  machine,  and  may  be 
required  to  do  miscellaneous  typing  (CLERK-TYPIST) , or  to  take  and  transcribe 
shorthand  (STENOGRAPHER) . 

CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICE  can  be  distinguished  from  WARD  CLERK  (1-05.0102)  by  the 
working  environment.  A WARD  CLERK  also  performs  various  clerical  tasks,  but 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  head  nurse  in  a large  ward  or  in  a floor  station. 
She  is  working  with  clinical  records  as  opposed  to  the  CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICE 
who  may  be  recording,  filing,  or  tabulating  records  of  a more  general  nature. 

More  specialized  segments  of  the  many  tasks  performed  by  the  CLERK,  GENERAL 
OFFICE  are  represented  by  such  occupations  as  WARD  CLERK,  CLERK-TYPIST,  and 
FILE  CLERK.  These  jobs  pay  somewhat  less,  because  they  do  not  require  the 
versatility  and  adaptability  of  the  CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICEj  but  they  do  offer 
avenues  of  entry  for  younger  and  less  experienced  workers,  with  possibilities 
of  promotion  into  other  clerical  positions  of  wider  scope.  Salaries  range 
from  $250  per  month  for  a FILE  CLERK  to  $350  per  month  for  a CLERK,  GENERAL 
OFFICE. 

Table  XXII  lists  related  occupations  in  the  office  clerical  category  and  their 
employment  forecasts  for  1965-1970.  Though  very  little  increase  is  expected 
within  these  occupations  for  the  next  year,  an  additional  65  positions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  by  1970,  with  418  workers  hired  as  replacements.  For 
CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICE,  employers  forecast  a replacement  of  96  workers  by  1970; 
but  with  a turnover  rate  last  year  of  32%  in  this  one  occupation,  the  replace- 
ment hiring  is  more  likely  to  reach  240. 


FOOD  SERVICE.  CLERICAL  & ADMINISTRATIVE 

Certain  clerical  occupations  are  found  in  the  kitchen  environment  or  in  the 
Dietary  Department.  These  are  listed  in  Table  XXIII.  It  is  possible  for  kit- 
chen workers  with  experience  in  a variety  of  food  service  occupations  (See 
Tables  XV  through  XV-C)  to  move  up  the  advancement  ladder  to  positions  such  as 
CHEF  or  MGR.,  CAFETERIA  (0-71.21)  provided  they  have  supervisory  ability. 
Though  promotion  is  theoretically  possible  without  certain  formal  preparation, 
a large  group  of  workers  at  the  lesser  skilled  levels  must  contend  for  the  few 
available  administrative  positions.  This  makes  advancement  quite  remote  in 
reality,  unless  the  worker  has  sufficient  vocational  or  academic  education. 

Of  all  the  occupations  in  this  group,  however,  that  of  DIETITIAN  (0-39.93)  is 
the  only  one  actually  requiring  a college  degree  program. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

The  miscellaneous  clerical  occupations  listed  in  Table  XXV  are  characterized  in 
main  by  the  large  percentage  of  male  workers  employed.  Yet,  as  is  true  through- 
out the  economy,  clerical  employment  for  male  workers  in  the  medical  industry 
is  limited  in  scope  and  in  potential  growth.  Only  one  additional  position  was 
forecast  for  the  next  year  in  this  miscellaneous  group.  An  Increase  in  employ- 
ment of  less  than  10%  is  expected  within  the  next  five  years. 

STOCK  CLERKS  AND  STOREKEEPERS  consist  antirely  of  male  workers;  INSURANCE  CLERKS 
are  positions  filled  entirely  by  women  workers.  These  occupations  comprise  the 
bulk  of  employment  in  the  miscellaneous  clerical  category.  The  occupation  of 
MESSENGER  (1-23.14)  offers  more  opportunity  for  employment  than  do  the  others 
because  of  the  very  high  turnover  rate.  In  1964  employers  hired  23  replacements 
to  maintain  the  11  MESSENGERS  on  their  payrolls.  At  this  rate,  there  would  be 
another  115  replacements  hired  within  the  next  five  years,  although  the  more 
conservative  estimate  by  employers  is  83  replacements.  Pay  scales  for  MESSENGERS 
average  $260  per  month. 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
TABLE  XIX 
BOOKKEEPING 


n 

I OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 
AND  TITLE 


^1-01.02  Bookkeeper  136 
• 1-01.0203  Night  Auditor40 


I 1-0] 


-01.03  Bookkeeper  III  10 
01.0301  Hed.  Voucher 

Clerk  1 

|l-*01.31  Acctg.  Clerk  79 

1-01.3101  Acctg.  Clerk 
r-.  Supv.  1 

Bj  1-01.3102  Accts  Payable 
-i  Clerk 

1-01.3103  Accts  Rec. 

Clerk 


1-01.32  Audit  Clerk 
1-01.43  Posting  Clerk 


5 

10 

1 


] 

D 
] 

J 

I 1-02.01  Bkpg.  Hach.  Opr. I 7 

[|  ,1-02.02  Bkpg.  tiach. 

IJ  Opr.  II  16 

1-02.0203  Bkpg.  Ilach. 

Accts  Rec.  3 

1-02.03  Bkpg.  Mach. 

Opr.  Ill  9 

1-02.04  Posting  Mach  Opr  1 

[ 1-03. 07  Invoice  Control 

Clerk  3 

[1-12.02  Credit  Clerk  II  21 

1-15.02  Tracer  I 1 


1-01.52  Cashier  I 
1-01.5201  Cashier  I, 

Supv.  1 

1-01.5202  Cashier,  Pay 

Received  2 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEM-1965 

YEAR-1970 

Female  Male  Vacancies 

Employ.  Replace. 

Employ.  Replace 

136 

137 

157 

40 

40 

40 

10 

1 

11 

16  5 

1 

79 

1 

5 

5 

1 


1 

2 

7 

16 

3 

9 

1 

3 

20 

1 


1 

79 

1 

5 

10 

1 


1 

2 

7 

16 

3 

9 

1 

3 

21 

1 


11 


1 

82 

1 

5 

15 

1 


1 

2 

8 

16 

3 

9 

1 

3 

27 

1 


51 

2 


17 

17 

17 

22 

10 

22 

22 

22 

1 

23 

6 

1 

5 


1 

1‘ 


lERiC 
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1-18.82  Billing  Clerk 

53 

53 

53 

5 53 

16 

1-18.8201  Billing  Clerk, 

Head 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-18.84  Collection  Cl. 

18 

18 

18 

21 

3 

1-25-02  Billing  Mach. 

Opr.  I 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

1-25.03  Billing  Mach. 

25 

Opr.  II 

25 

25 

25 

1-26.02  Payroll  Clerk 

15 

15 

15 

20 

2 

1-26.0201  Chief  Payroll 

Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-26.03  Timekeeper 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

TOTALS: 

510 

464  46 

1 

512 

19  566 

114 

ERIC 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


I 


I 


TABLE  XX 

RECEPTIONIST  & REUTED 


CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 
AND  TITLE 

Employ. 

Female  Vacancies 

Employ. 

Replace. 

Employ, 

Replace. 

1-18.41 

Appointment  Clerk 
1-18.42 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Information  Clerk 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1-18.43 

Receptionist  I 
1-18.4301 

110 

110 

110 

43 

112 

115 

Supv.  Rec.  Cl. 
*1-18.4302 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Recept.  Dr's  Office 
*1-18.4303 

700 

700  40 

780 

820 

60 

Hosp.  Rec.  Cl. 
1-18.4304 

182 

182  1 

203 

30 

218 

99 

Adm.  Cl.,  Clinic 
1-18.4305 

32 

32 

32 

10 

35 

35 

Recept.,  X-Ray 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1 

1-42.31 

Telephone  Opr.  I 
1-42.3101 

24 

24 

24 

6 

26 

20 

Tel.  Opr.,  Chief 
1-42.32 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Telephone  Opr.  II 

178 

178 

178 

2 

192 

27 

TOTALS; 

1262 

1262  41 

1363 

91 

1440 

360 

» 

I 

9 

I 


I 

i 


me  ^ 

I 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE  XXI 

SECRETARIAL  & RELATED 


ClTtRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 
AND  TITLE 

Employ. 

Female  Male  Vacancies 

i^mploy. 

Replace. 

Employ. 

Replace < 

1-33.01 

Secretary  (clerical) 
1-33.0101 

40 

40 

40 

41 

1 

Med.  Secy.,  Supv. 
1-33.0102 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Private  Secy. 
*1-33.0103 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

Medical  Secretary 

179 

179  1 

179 

1 

201 

31 

1-37.12 

Stenographer 

20 

20 

20 

23 

6 

1-37.36 

Transcribing  Mach. 
Opr. 

1-37.3601 

27 

27 

27 

5 

32 

23 

Trans.  Supv. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TOTALS: 

281 

281  1 

283 

6 

312 

62 

er|c 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


I 

] 

1 

1 

] 

] 

1 

.1 

] 

] 

1 

I 

I 

I 


TABLE  XXII 
OFFICE  CLERICAL 


CURRENT  EI'IPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 

DECEMER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

AND  TITLE 

Employ. 

Female  Male  Vacancies 

Employ. 

Replace . 

Employ. 

Replace 

1-04.01 

Clerk,  General 

43 

43 

43 

5 

47 

18 

1-05.01 

Clerk,  General  Office 
1-05.0101 

151 

151 

151 

19 

155 

96 

Ward  Clerk,  Supv. 
1-05.0102 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

Ward  Clerk 
1-05.0103 

118 

118 

123 

24 

135 

90 

Clerk,  Laboratory 
1-05.0104 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Clerk,  Surgery  Schedule  4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

1-17.01 
File  Clerk  I 

62 

52  10 

62 

11 

63 

55 

1-17.02 
File' Clerk  II 
1-17.0201 

21 

21 

26 

15 

40 

55 

File  Clerk,  Film 
1-17.0202 

13 

13 

13 

15 

2 

File  Clerk,  Soundex 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1-36.01 

Statistical  Clerk 

17 

17 

17 

5 

18 

18 

1-36.14 

Med.  Records  Clerk 

86 

86 

86 

9 

95 

46 

1-37.34 

Clerk-Typist 

77 

77 

72 

22 

85 

27 

TOTALS : 

619 

609  10 

624 

112 

684 

418 
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CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE  XXIII 


FOOD  SERVICE,  CLERICAL  & ADMINISTRATIVE 

i 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST  ! 


DECEMBER,  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 
AND  TITLE 

Employ. 

Female  Male  Vacancies 

Employ. 

Replace. 

Employ. 

Replace.  1 

0-39.93 

Dietitian 

56 

56 

55 

1 

59 

1 

8 1 

0-39.9301 
Dietitian,  Admin. 
0-39.9302 

11 

10  1 

11 

11 

\ 

1 

i 

Dietitian,  Assist. 
0-39.9303 

11 

11 

11 

12 

3 ! 

Dietitian,  Therap. 
0-39.9304 

30 

30 

31 

3 

33 

9 

1 

Dietitian,  Teaching 

17 

17 

17 

17 

5 j 

0-71.21 

Manager,  Cafeteria 

28 

27  1 

30 

1 

31 

1 

0-71.2102 

Assist.  Mgr.  Cafet. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0-71.2103 
Mgr.  Trainee 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6 

6 

1-01.53 
Cashier  II 

16 

16 

17 

4 

19 

15  i 

1-03.03 

Food  Tab.,  Cafeteria 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1-03.06 
Kitchen  Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-03.12 
Diet  Clerk 

27 

27 

27 

2 

43 

25 

2-25.41 

Kitchen  Supervisor 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TOTALS; 

208 

205  3 

213 

13 

241 

72 

O 
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C L E R I C A L OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE  XXIV 


MISCELLANEOUS  CLERICAL 
CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  1965-1970  FORECAST 


DECEMBER.  1964 

YEAR-1965 

YEAR-1970 

OCCUPATIONAL  CODE 

AND  TITLE  Employ. 

Female  Male 

Vacancies 

Employ . 

Replace. 

Employ . Replace . j 

1-01.38 

Insurance  Clerk  II 

24 

24 

24 

1 

26  5 

1-01.47 

Insurance  Clerk»  Med. 

17 

17 

17 

17  1 ! 

i 

1-03.02 

Insurance  Checker 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 4 

1-18.01 

Mail  Clerk 

14 

11  3 

14 

14 

1-18.31 

Employment  Clerk 

3 

3 

3 

3 1 

1-18.32 

Personnel  Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 j 

1-19.11 

Procurement  Clerk 

5 

4 1 

5 

5 1 

1-23.14 

1 

Messenger 

11 

4 7 

1 

12 

18 

14  83 

1-25.22 

Mimeo.  Operator 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-25.23 

Dup.  Mach.  Opr. 

2 

1 1 

2 

2 

1-25.43 

Embossing  Mach.  Opr. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 4 

1-25.62 

Key  Punch  Opr. 
1-25.6201 

5 

5 

5 

6 3 

Supervisor 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1-25.64 

Tab,  Mach.  Opr. 

3 

2 1 

3 

4 
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1-34.04 

Receiving  Clerk  5 5 

1-38,01 

Stock  Cleric  36  36 

1-38.04 

Stock  Control  Clerk  7 7 

1-38.08 

Pharmacy  Helper  19  17  2 

1-38.51 

Storekeeper,  Chief  8 8 

1-47.03 

Supervisor,  Data  Proc,  2 2 

TOTALS;  171  97  74 


36 


36 


19 


25 


172 


32  187 


10 

2 

6 

22 

1 

1 

145 
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APPENDIX 


METHODOLOGY 


The  present  study  was  undertaken  for  two  main  purposes: 

1.  To  try  out  a pilot  program  of  research  in  the  health  service  field  that 
would  identify  and  describe  a range  of  occupations  in  relation  to  their 
present  and  future  employment  needs,  and  which  could  be  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  other  industries  in  the  comunlty. 

2.  To  present  significant  findings  as  to  the  growth  potential  and  employer 
hiring  requirements  of  certain  occupations  that  would  assist  and  encourage 
the  development  of  training  facilities  and  programs  designed  to  fit  the 
pattern  of  local  needs. 


Information  on  manpower  and  training  needs  was  obtained  from  King  County  employ- 
ers grouped  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  system.  These 
eight  groups  are: 


S.I.C.  Industry 

704  Organization  Hotels  and  Lodging  Houses  (Retirement  Homes) 

801  Offices  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

802  Offices  of  Dentists  and  Dental  Surgeons 

803  Offices  of  Osteopathic  Physicians 

804  Offices  of  Chiropractors 

806  Hospitals  (Except  government-operated  Institutions) 

807  Medical  and  Dental  Laboratories 

80^  Health  and  Allied  Services,  Not  Elsewhere  Classified  (Convales- 

cent Centers  and  Rest  Homes) 

Employment  Security  Department  records  that  list  the  names  of  employers  within 
each  S.I.C.  group  were  used  for  the  sampling  procedure.  These  groups  were  sub- 
divided into  three  categories  according  to  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
establishment.  From  this  list  were  selected  all  firms  with  500  or  more  employees, 
one  employer  out  of  five  with  from  100-499  employees,  and  one  of  twenty  firms 
with  from  1-99  employees.  This  completed  the  selection  process,  which  yielded 
a spread  of  94  firms  employing  8000  workers.  Projections  based  on  the  sample 
provided  an  estimate  of  19,526  employees  in  King  County  medical  Industry,  Under 
this  projection  method,  the  firms  surveyed  represent  41%  of  the  total  employment 
in  the  King  County  medical  industry.  However,  current  records  of  the  Department 
of  Emplojnnent  Security  estimate  the  total  employment  in  the  Industry  at  only 
14,759,  which  would  give  a higher  sample  for  the  survey  of  55% 

For  the  first  phase  of  the  survey,  personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  all 
selected  employers  to  elicit  the  following  Information: 

Employer  Job  Title 
Job  Description 

Number  Employed  (As  of  December,  1964) 

Number  of  Vacancies 

Employment  Forecast  for  1965  and  1970 
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Turnover  for  1964 
Entrance  Age  Requirement 
Training  Needs 
Work  Experience  Requirement 

General  Questions  Regarding  Labor  Shortages  or  Surpluses 
Attitudes  Regarding  Occupational  Training  Programs 

A separate  questionnaire  was  completed  for  each  job  listed  by  each  employer. 

As  different  employers  often  call  the  same  kind  of  job  by  different  names,  these 
jobs  were  classified  and  assigned  occupational  titles  and  code  numbers  according 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volumes  I,  II,  and  Supplements.  The 
D.O.T.  title  used  is  a reflection  of  the  major  job  tasks,  irrespective  of  the 
license  held  by  the  worker  or  his  degree  of  education.  To  differentiate  related 
occupational  titles  that  have  the  same  code  number  in  the  D.O.T. , a sixth  or 
seventh  digit  was  added  to  the  coding  structure.  Code  numbers  and  the  data 
reported  by  employers  were  key-punched  on  IBII  cards  and  tabulated  on  the  basis 
of  calculations  that  expanded  the  sample  data  by  the  assignment  of  weighting  fac- 
tors of  one,  five,  or  twenty,  according  to  the  size  of  the  establishment. 

After  an  appraisal  of  the  first  phase  survey,  a list  of  occupations  with  current 
vacancies  or  an  anticipated  net  increase  of  twenty  or  more  jobs  within  the  next 
five  years  was  made.  These  were  categorized  as  "demand  occupations",  some  of 
which  were  selected  for  a second  phase  of  the  pilot  study.  Return  interviews 
to  each  establishment  employing  one  or  more  workers  in  the  selected  occupations 
were  conducted  for  the  second  phase.  More  detailed  information  regarding  occu- 
pational trends,  worker  characteristics,  and  training  needs  was  asked  for  as 
follows : 

Wage  Scale 

Promotional  Possibilities 
Performance  Specifications 
Selection  Factors 

Worker  Characteristics  of  Aptitudes  and  Temperaments 
Physical  Demands 

Working  Conditions 
Physical  Capacities 
Height  and  Weight  Requirements 
Skills,  Knowledges,  and  Abilities 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
English 
Business 

Shop  and/or  Laboratory  Manipulative  Skills 
Drawings,  Reports,  Records,  Handbooks,  Manuals 
Recruitment  Sources 

A supplemental  report  on  the  second  phase  follows  the  appendix. 
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LIST  OF  SURVEY  PARTICIPANTS 


704  ORGANIZATION  HOTELS  AND  LODGING  HOUSES 

Exeter  House 
Masonic  H^  me 


801  OFFICES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 


J.  S.  Arnason 
John  L.  Bakke 
James  Hallard  Berge 
William  P.  Berard 

B.  F.  Bruenner 
John  Caputo 

J.  J.  Dragovich 
Arnold  £•  Friborg 

C.  D*  Goodhope 

Harvard  Psychiatric  Group 
John  R.  Henry 
James  £•  Jackson 
Rodney  M.  Jarvis 
Emil  Jobb 
Joslin  fit  Griffin 
Leslis  A.  Kremer 
Samuel  Lippman 
Ralph  H.  Loe 


Mason  Clinic 
Patrick  H.  McNellis 
Park  Avenue  Clinic 
Chauncey  G.  Paxson 
L.  H.  Pinkers 
Robert  K.  Plant 
Rainier  Beach  Medical 
Mortimer  S*  Rayman 
Fred  W.  Reebs 
Drs.  Robinson  & Robinson 
Robert  L.  Siverling 
C.  Robert  Smith 

K.  H.  Soderstrom 
Ralph  L.  Sweet 
Drs.  Taylor  & Stark 
Gerald  F.  Thomas 
William  A.  Young 


802  OFFICES  OF  DENTISTS  AND  DENTAL  SURGEONS 


Jack  Akamine 
Fred  P*  Barnhart 
Neil  Beasley 
Donald  K.  Borg 
Clifford  L.  Dally 
Robert  V*  Friedrich 
R.  W.  Gehring 
Howard  C.  Gilbert 
James  L.  Gill 
Robert  E.  Hampson 
Walter  R.  Kintner 
Richard  P.  Knowlton 
Leon  Levy 

Robert  P.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Calvin  L.  Lien 


W-  T.  Monson 
Morris  L.  Morby,  Jr. 
T.  T.  Nakumura 

L.  A.  Piper 
Henry  Richards 
George  A.  Russon 
Ralph  Schumacher 
Leonard  A.  Siebert 
John  M.  Stopherd 
Dean  Sullivan 
Malcolm  M.  Teller 
Robert  S.  Terkla 
Keith  R.  Timberlake 
R.  V.  Van  Derscheldcn 
Joseph  W.  White 


803  OFFICES  OF  OSTEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS 
W.  D.  Holt 
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804  OFFICES  OF  CHIROPRACTORS 


Kanistanaux  Chiropractic  Center 


806  HOSPITALS  (Excej)t  government-operated  institutions) 


Doctors  Hospital 
Firland  Sanitorium 
Group  Health  Hospital 
King  County  Hospital 
Nelems  Memorial  Hospital 


Northwest  Hospital 
Providence  Hospital 
George  L.  Standring  Hospital 
Swedish  Hospital 
University  Hospital 
Virginia  Mason  Hospital 


807  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  LABORATORIES 


Hoff’s  Laboratory 

Mason-Bus teed  Medical  Laboratory 

Ray’s  Dental  Laboratory 


809  HEALTH  AND  ALLIED  SERVICES,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CUSSIFIED 


Burien  Manor 
Ferncrest  Sanitarium 
First  Hill  Physical  Therapy 
Giles  D.  Graves 
Greenwood  Manor  Nursing  Home 


Osborn’s  Guest  House 
Progressive  Care,  Inc. 
Cora  M.  Raymond 
Daniel  J.  Santoro,  O.D. 
Valley  Lodge,  Inc. 
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LIST  OF  COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS 


Auburn  School  Dist.  //408 
Bellevue  School  Dist.  /M05 

* 

Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  School 

Edison  Technical  School 

Greater  Seattle  League  for  Nursing 

Health  Facilities  Planning  and  Development  Board 

Health  Occupations  Education  Council 

Highline  College 

Highline  School  Dist.  /MOl 

King  County  Health  Department 

King  County  Hospital 

King  County  Medical  Society 

King  County  Nurses  Association 

Lake  Washington  School  Dist.  /Ml4 

Renton  School  Dist.  #403 

Rest  Lodge  of  Seattle 

Seattle  Area  Hospital  Council 

Seattle  School  Dist.  #1 

Shoreline  Community  College 

Shoreline  School  Dist.  #412 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  League  for  Nursing,  Division  of  Mental  Health 
Washington  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Washington  State  Employment  Security  Department 
Washington  State  Hospital  Education  & Researth  Foundation 
Washington  State  Hospital  Association 
Washington  State  Nursing  Home  Association 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DEPARTMENT 


P.  0.  Box  1748 
Seattle 

November  30,  1964 


A skill  survey  of  manpower  requirements  in  selected  occupations  in 
health  and  medical  institutions  in  King  County  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Washington  State  Employment  Security  Department  and  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education*  The  two  agencies  are  conducting  this  survey  in 
cooperation  with  seven  school  districts  in  King  County  and  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Health  Occupations  Education  Council. 

The  need  for  coordination  of  new  training  programs  in  the  medical 
field  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Health  Occupations  Education  Council. 
This  Council  includes  State  and  local  representatives  of  education,  health 
and  planning. 

Readjustments  in  job  assignments  and  retraining  in  many  occupations 
require  modifications  in  our  present  educational  system,  which  must  relate 
to  worker  characteristics  and  educational  requirements.  Therefore,  expan- 
sion into  vocational-technical  schools,  community  colleges,  and  enlarged 
adult  education  programs  can  be  established  only  by  determining  require- 
ments of  employers  in  King  County. 

You  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  accumulating  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. The  Information  will  be  kept  confidential  and  a copy  of  the  com- 
pleted study  will  be  sent  to  you. 

A representative  of  the  Employment  Security  Department  will  contact 
you  very  soon.  We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


James  G.  Scanlan, 
Manager 


1 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DEPARTMENT 


P.  0.  Box  1748 
Seattle 

February  4,  1965 


On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  school 
districts  of  King  County,  and  ourselves,  we  thank  you  for  the 
assistance  and  cordial  reception  given  our  staff  Interviewers 
during  the  manpower  skill  survey  of  the  medical  industry. 

The  information  acquired  will  assist  the  schools  when  consider- 
ing modifications  and  additions  to  their  present  curriculum. 

It  will  be  helpful  also  to  those  people  today  who  need  special 
assistance  to  prepare  them  for  employer  acceptance  and  for 
productive  participation  in  the  world  of  work. 

When  the  statistical  data  from  the  survey  is  tabulated  and  analyzed, 
a final  report  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Sincerely, 


James  G.  Scanlan, 
Manager 
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of  Person  Completing  Questionnaire 


Page  2 


JOB  TITLE  (EMPLOYER) 


Employer  // 
SIC  Code 
DOT  Code 
Entry  Code 


JOB  TITLE  (DOT) 
JOB  DESCRIPTION 


Apt.  Test  // 

Trainee Apprentice other 

Entry  Wage  Scale  $ 


miOYMENT  TOTAL  FULL-TIME  PART-TIME 


1.  Current  Total 

2.  Male 

3.  Female 


EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS 


4.  Current  Vacancies 


FORECAST  EMPLOYMENT  EXPANSION  REPLACEMENT 

5.  1965 

6.  1970  


7.  TURNOVER  - 1964 


8.  ENTRY  AGE 


-18  18-22  -45  45+ 


9.  TRAINING  WRRns 


a - None 
b - GED 

c - High  School 
d - Special  Courses 
e - In  Plant 
f - Vocational  School 
g - Certificate 
h - College 
1 - College  Associate 
j - College  Degree 

10.  WORK  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED 

a - Direct 
b - Related 
c - Casual 
d - None 


(a)  LENGTH  (b)  COST 


Ma  j Min 


LENGTH 


■'4 


la 

3a 

lb 

3b, 


4a 

4b 

5a, 

5c, 

6a. 

6c, 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 
9a. 
9b. 


10 
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which  employer  has  experienced  difficulty  in  hiring  qualified  workers  in 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nine  occupations  were  the  basis  for  a second-phase  study  and  for  this  supple- 
mental  report: 


In  the  second  phase  of  the  research  program,  our  Interviewers  returned  to  each 
firm  who  had  participated  in.  tne  initial  study  and  who  had  employees  in  any  one 
of  these  nine  occupations.  Our  main  purpose  was  to  gather  additional  and  more 
definitive  information  regarding  occupational  trends,  worker  characteristics, 
and  training  needs.  No  conclusive  results  were  obtained,  with  the  exception  of 
additional  information  on  turnover.  Phase  II  interviews  provided  some  revealing 
statistics  on  the  reasons  given  for  certain  classes  of  workers  leaving  their 
place  of  employment,  voluntarily  or  otherwise.  This  information  resulted  In  an 
upward  revision  of  the  number  of  actual  job  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
for  some  occupations  within  the  next  five  years. 

A secondary  purpose  for  the  follow-up  study,  to  verify  certain  information  pre- 
viously secured  from  employers,  was  generally  satisfied.  Though  the  two  phases 
of  the  research  were  separated  by  a six-week  interval,  and  though  in  some  in- 
stances different  individuals  represented  the  same  employers,  their  statements 
to  the  interviewers  showed  no  significant  variations  of  responses. 


Medical  Technologist 
Surgical  Technician 
Receptionist,  Dr's  Office 
Hospital  Receiving  Clerk 
Physician's  Assistant 
Cook,  Institutional 
Orderly 
Nurse  Aide 
Porter  I 


0-50.01 

0- 50.015 

1- 18.4302 
1-18.4303 

1- 32.20 

2- 26.32 
2-42.10 
2-42.20 
2-86.10 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Phase  II  of  the  research  project  indicated  a lesser  turnover  rate  of  41.5%  in 
1964  than  had  been  indicated  in  the  Phase  I report.  The  reasons  for  turnover 
were  given  as:  marriage  or  pregnancy  (64%);  lack  of  Job  satisfaction  (21%); 

and  other,  personal  reasons  (15%).  Only  6%  were  involuntary  terminations  for 
poor  performance  or  other  reasons.  The  main  factor  of  marriage  or  pregnancy  as 
a cause  of  turnover  is  a likely  one  when  considering  the  high  percentage  of  women 
in  the  occupation  and  the  employers*  preference  for  hiring  in  the  18-22  age  group 
Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Medical  Technologists  in  King  County  are  women  and 
they  represented  94%  of  the  turnover  in  1964.  Because  of  marriage  or  pregnancy, 
141  of  them  left  the  labor  force  last  year.  These  women  create  job  vacancies 
that  should  be  added  to  the  29  new  positions  estimated  to  be  available  by  1970, 
if  the  present  rate  of  resignations  for  marriage  or  pregnancy  continues.  Assum- 
ing that  probability,  169  Medical  Technologists  will  be  needed  in  King  County 
within  the  next  year  and  752  by  1970. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  Medical  Technologists  who  leave  the  labor  force 
during  the  child-bearing  years,  will  return  to  it,  or  when  they  will  return,  but 
facts  pointed  out  by  the  President's  Commission  in  the  ''American  Women"  suggests 
that  married  women  are  out  of  the  labor  force  approximately  7 to  10  years  during 
their  working  careers.  Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  occupational  patterns  and 
the  skill  requirements  in  the  medical  industry,  a period  of  retraining  is  often 
necessary  after  more  than  a short  absence  from  active  employment.  The  time  in- 
terval out  of  the  labor  force  for  the  average  woman  worker  supports  the  assump- 
tion that  resignations  of  Medical  Technologists,  because  of  marriage  or  pregnancy 
will  result  in  the  need  to  train  or  retrain  a corresponding  number  of  women  to 
fill  the  vacancies  thus  created. 

Assuming  the  percentage  turnover  and  the  reasons  for  it  would  hold  for  the  901 
employees  in  the  entire  field,  which  includes  the  primary  occupation  of  Medical 
Technologist  and  its  related  specialities,  there  may  be  as  many  as  1125  job 
vacarxies  added  to  the  47  new  positions  estimated  to  be  available  by  1970.  In 
other  words,  out  of  the  2330  replacements  forecast  for  1970,  firm  job  opportuni- 
ties can  be.  said  to  exist  for  1125  workers  in  the  next  five  years.  Another  47 
jobs  will  be  available,  due  to  expansion  of  existing  services. 

Another  large  group  of  Medical  Technologists  - one  out  of  every  five  - left  their 
places  of  employment  for  lack  of  job  satisfaction  in  1964.  Since  they  are  only 
moving  from  one  employer  to  another  and  are  not  removing  themselves  from  the 
labor  market,  no  additional  workers  are  needed  because  of  this  turnover  factor. 
But  it  is  in  order  to  look  for  possible  inconsistencies  between  the  worker  char- 
acteristics (his  aptitudes,  temperaments,  etc.),  which  may  be  required  by  the 
employer  and  those  characteristics  required  by  the  nature  of  the  job  itself. 


SURGICAL  TECHNICIAN  0-5Q . 015 


Only  hospitals  were  surveyed  in  the  second  phase  of  the  research  program  in 
regard  to  this  occupation.  A 14%  turnover  rate  in  that  industry  contrasts  with 
the  17%  turnover  rate  for  all  industries  employing  Surgical  Technicians.  Lack 
of  job  satisfaction  was  the  reason  given  by  50%  of  the  technicians  who  left  their 
place  of  employment;  40%  gave  other,  personal  reasons;  and  10%  were  laid  off 
because  of  unsatisfactory  personality  factors. 


RECEPTIONIST.  DOCTOR'S  OFFICE  1-18.4302 


The  turnover  rate  of  44%  is  somewhat  less  than  the  48.6%  indicated  from  Phase  I. 
Of  the  280  women  who  left  their  jobs  as  Receptionist,  Dr's  Office,  50%  quit, 

43%  were  laid  off,  and  7%  were  promoted.  Reasons  for  quitting  were  given  in 
21%  of  the  cases  as  marriage  or  pregnancy;  in  14%  as  lack  of  job  satisfaction; 
and  in  another  14%  as  other,  personal  reasons.  Using  the  more  conservative 
turnover  rate  of  44%  from  the  Phase  II  results,  one  could  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 300  replacements  would  be  hired  within  a year  and  1500  within  five  years. 
If  21%  of  the  employees  quit  each  year  because  of  marriage  or  pregnancy,  we  can 
conclude  that  in  addition  to  the  80  new  positions  forecast  for  1970,  another 
735  positions  will  be  available  because  of  women  removing  themselves  from  the 
labor  market. 

Poor  performance  was  given  as  a reason  for  the  involuntary  termination  of  28% 
of  the  receptionists,  and  personality  factors  in  7%.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
women  resigned  because  of  lack  of  job  satisfaction.  This  means  that  almost  half 
of  the  women  who  left  their  jobs  voluntarily  or  by  forced  termination,  did  so 
because  of  unsuitability  to  the  job.  To  what  extent  this  is  due  to  insufficient 
screening  by  the  employer,  inadequate  training  on  the  job,  insufficient  or  in- 
appropriate vocational  preparation,  or  lack  of  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  job  in  relation  to  certain  desirable  aptitudes  and  temperaments,  is  a proper 
subject  of  investigation,  if  successful  efforts  can  be  made  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  differences  betwet.i  what  the 
employer  wants  and  what  he  gets  - and  what  the  employee  expects  and  what  she  gets 
are  so  far  apart  that  the  employe!,  must  hire  two  women  to  keep  one  satisfactory 
employee. 

Salary  was  not  given  as  a reason  for  termination  in  any  of  the  cases.  However, 
this  factor  could  be  hidden  under  other  reasons  given  to  an  employer  when  an 
employee  Intends  to  leave,  such  as  "lack  of  job  satisfaction',  or  other,  per- 
sonal reasons". 


HOSPITAL  RECEIVING  CLERK  1-18.4303 

The  turnover  rate  showed  no  deviation  between  the  Phase  I and  Phase  II  interviews . 
Lay-offs  accounted  for  2.6%  of  the  turnover,  promotions  2.6%,  and  voluntary 
terminations  94.9%.  Other,  personal  reasons  came  up  as  a cause  of  voluntary  ter- 
minations in  80%  of  the  cases. 


PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT  1-32.20 

Employment  turnover  figures  remained  unchanged  from  Phase  I to  Phase  II.  The 
85  women  who  left  their  jobs  did  so  voluntarily  - 20  for  lack  of  job  satisfaction, 
35  for  marriage  or  pregnancy,  and  40  for  other,  personal  reasons.  The  women  who 
left  for  reasons  of  marriage  or  pregnancy,  since  they  have  removed  themselves 
from  the  labor  market  for  some  period  of  time  at  least,  will  provide  25  job 
vacancies  each  year,  provided  the  same  rate  of  turnover  and  the  reason  for  it 
continues.  The  20  new  positions  forecast  because  of  expanding  services  added  to 
the  125  positions  vacated  annually  by  women  during  the  child-bearing  years  means 
that  approximately  145  Physician's  Assistants  will  be  needed  in  King  County  by 
1970. 


COOK>  INSTITUTIONAL  2-26.32 


Contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  women  account  for  the  greatest  amount  of  turn- 
over, male  institutional  cooks  had  a 50%  turnover  rate  in  1964,  but  the  rate  rf 
turnover  for  women  in  the  occupations  was  only  3.2%.  Involuntary  terminations 
because  of  unsatisfactory  personality  factors  accounted  for  22%  of  the  turnover. 
Retirements  made  up  anotner  21%;  resignations  accounted  for  the  balance  of  22% 
of  the  turnover.  Retirements  made  up  another  21%;  resignations  accounted  for 
the  balance  of  57%.  Of  those  who  resigned,  70%  gave  wages  as  a reason,  28.5% 
gave  other,  personal  reasons,  and  1.5%  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  working 
conditions. 

Assuming  that  retirements  wculd  continue  at  the  rate  of  21%  each  year,  these 
could  be  added  to  the  additional  positions  forecast  by  reason  of  expanding  ser- 
vices. This  formula  provides  a probable  estimate  of  22  institutional  cooks 
needed  in  King  County  within  the  next  year  and  approximately  130  cooks  by  1970. 


ORDERLY  2-42.10 


As  was  discussed  in  the  Phase  I report,  the  turnover  rate  for  Orderlies,  though 
high,  is  not  excessive  in  comparison  with  other  demand  occupations  in  the  health 
care  field.  Furthermore,  less  than  20%  of  the  turnover  in  1964  was  due  to  dis- 
missal because  of  unsatisfactory  performance.  The  far  greater  number  (80%  of 
the  turnover)  was  due  to  voluntary  terminations.  In  the  Phase  II  interviews, 
employers  told  us  that  36%  of  those  who  resigned  did  so  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  jobs,  10%  because  of  wages,  and  80%  for  other,  personal  reasons. 

The  turnover  rate  in  the  Orderly  classification  was  67%  in  convalescent  centers 
and  rest  homes.  Hospitals  had  a turnover  rate  in  this  occupation  of  42%, 


NURSE  AIDE  2-42.20 


According  to  the  Phase  I research,  the  turnover  rate  for  Nurse  Aides  was  73.8% 
for  all  industries  in  the  health  service  field.  In  Phase  II  our  interviewers 
covered  only  convalescent  centers,  rest  homes  and  retirement  homes,  since  these 
industries  will  have  the  most  significant  increase  in  employment  of  Nurse  Aides 
Retirement  homes  had  no  turnover  in  Nurse  Aides  during  the  past  year,  but  con- 
valescent centers  and  rest  homes  had  to  contend  with  a turnover  rate  of  234%  in 
1964. 

Nurse  Aides  resigned  in  59%  of  the  cases;  lay-offs  accounted  for  the  other  41%. 

Of  those  who  resigned,  62.5%  did  so  because  of  wages,  5%  for  marriage  or  preg- 
nancy, and  32.5%  gave  other,  personal  reasons.  According  to  employer  records, 
all  of  the  lay-offs  were  due  to  poor  performance. 

Using  the  73,8%  turnover  rate,  we  predicted  that  9,000  Nurse  Aides  would  have 
to  be  hired  in  the  next  five  years  to  maintain  an  average  work  force  of  approxi- 
mately 2,600.  The  turnover  rate  of  234%  for  convalescent  centers  and  rest  homes, 
should  it  continue,  indicates  that  they  will  probably  hire  6,800  of  the  9,000 
replacements  forecast  for  1970,  as  well  as  providing  260  of  the  335  new  position,; 
expected  to  be  available  because  of  expanding  facilities  and  services. 


PORTER  I 2-86.10 


Employment  estimates  and  turnover  rates  remained  the  same  from  the  information 
gathered  in  Phase  I to  Phase  II.  Of  the  335  Porters  who  left  their  jobs  last 
year  155  quit;  174  were  laid  5 were  promoted;  and  1 was  transferred.  Dis 
satisfaction  with  the  wag  ie  was  given  as  a reason  for  resignation  in  32.3/o 
of  the  cases.  Of  those  who  ..  - laid  off,  88%  were  terminated  for  poor  per- 

formance and  12%  because  of  unsatisfactory  personality  factors. 
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JOB  TITLE  (EMPLOYER) 


Employer  it 
SIC  Code 
DOT  Code 
Entry  Code 


Apt.  Test  It 

JOB  TITLE  (DOT)  Promotion  (No)  (Yes) 

Entry  Wage  Scale  $.. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 


(a) 

TOTAL 


CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT 
FORECAST  EMPLOYMENT 

1.  1965 

2.  1970 

TURNOVER-1964  MALE 


3.  Total 

4.  Promotion 

5.  Separation: 

(1)  Quit 

(2)  Layoff 

(3)  Other 


(b)  (c)  b 

MALE  FEMALE  c 


EXPANSION  REPLACEMENT  la. 

Ic. 

2a. 

2c. 

FEMALE  REASON 

3 . 

3a . 

4a . 


5a.. 

5-la 

5-2a 


b.  PERFORMANCE  SPECS.  (Rate  in  order  to  importance  and  describe)  3b 


4b 


a. 

Responsibility 

5b.... 

b. 

Job  Knowledge 

CARD  2 

c. 

Mental  Application 

5-lb.. 
5- 2b.., 

d. 

Dexterity  & Accuracy 

5-lc.., 

e. 

Not  Applicable 

5-2c.., 
5-3c. ., 

OTHER  SELECTION  FACTORS 

6 

a. 

None 

b. 

Tools 

7 

c. 

License 

d. 

Car 

e. 

Physical  Exam 

f. 

Health  Permit 

S* 

Uniforms 

er|c 


PHASE  II 


Page  3 


8.  APTITUDES  (Limit  to  not  more 


a.  None 

8- 

b.  Intelligence 

h. 

c.  Verbal 

1. 

d.  Numerical 

j. 

e.  Spatial 

k. 

f.  Form  Perception 

Employer  // 

than  three)  DOT  Code 

Clerical  Perception 
Motor  Coordination 
Finger  Dexterity 
Eye-hand-foot  coordination 
Manual  Dexterity 


9.  TEMPERAMENTS 


8 


9 


g- 

Persuasion 

a. 

Variety 

h. 

Tension 

b. 

Repetition 

1. 

Evaluation,  Sensory  Material 

c. 

Routine 

j- 

Evaluation,  Measurable  or  verifiable 

d. 

Initiative 

criteria 

e. 

Social 

k. 

Evaluation,  Personal  Viewpoints 

f. 

Isolation 

1. 

Precision 

10,  WORKING  CONDITIONS  10 


a.  None 

b.  Inside  or  outside 

c.  Extremes  of  Cold  plus  Temperature  Changes 

d.  Extremes  of  Heat  plus  Temperature  Changes 

e.  Wet  & Humid 

f.  Noise  and  Vibration 
g*  Hazards 

h.  Fumes,  Odors,  Toxic  Conditions,  Dust,  and  Poor  Ventilation 
11,  PHYSICAL  CAPACITIES  (1)  Height (2)  Weight (3)  No 11-1 


a. 

Lifting,  Carrying,  Pushing,  and  Pulling 
(a)  S.  (b)  L.  (c)  M.  (d)  H.  (e)  V.H. 

11-2.. 

f. 

Climbing  and  Balancing 

11  ... 

8- 

Stooping,  Kneeling,  Crouching,  and  Crawling 

h. 

Reaching,  Handling,  Fingering,  and  Feeling 

i. 

Talking  and  Hearing 

j- 

Seeing 

k. 

Color  Discrimination 

12. 

Is 

this  considered  a stand-up  iob?  (No) 

(Yes) 

12-13. 

13. 

Is 

this  considered  a sit-down  iob?  (No) 

(Yes) 

14. 

Does  this  demand  constant,  dally  exertion  (No) 

(Yes) 

14  ... 

15. 

What  type  of  qualified  handicapped  person  could 
(deaf,  wheelchair,  amputee) 

fill  this  job 

15  ... 

PHASE  II  Page  4 

Employer  //  

CHECK  LIST  OF  SKILLS,  KNOWLEDGES  AND  ABILITIES  DOT  Code  

IN  PERFORMING  THIS  JOB 


MATHEMATICS 

1.  Simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 

Unnecessary 

a 

.n 

rj 
■ U 

n 

o 

P 

Kus  t Have 

1 

al 

2. 

Work  with  fractions 

a2.... 

3. 

Computing  equations 

a3.... 

4. 

Solving  equations 

a4 

5. 

Computing  ratios 

a5 

6. 

Solving  formulas 

a6 

7. 

Interpreting  and  evaluating  reports 

al.... 

8. 

Geometrical  layouts 

a8 

9. 

Computing  angles  and  shapes 

a9 

10. 

Calculus 

alO... 

SCIENCE  - PHYSICS 

1. 

Heat 

bl 

2. 

Light 

b2 

3. 

Electricity  and  magnetism 

b3.... 

4. 

Gases  and  fluids 

b4.... 

5. 

Mechanics 

b5.... 

6. 

Atomic  and  nuclear  theory 

b6 

7. 

Sound  and  optics 

b7.... 

SCIENCE  - CHEMISTRY 

1. 

General  chemistry 

cl 

2. 

Qualitative  analysis  (oxidation  states  of  important 
elements,  etc.) 

CARD  3 
c2 

3. 

Quantitative  analysis  (gravimetric,  volumetric, 
colorimetric  analytical  methods) 

c3. . . • 

4. 

Organic  chemistry 

c4. . . . 

5. 

Bio-chemistry 

c5. . . . 

ENGLISH 

1. 

Spelling 

dl 

2. 

Grammar  - sentence  constructions,  parts  of  speech 

d2 

3. 

Legible  handwriting 

d3 

4. 

Reading  - for  speed  and  comprehension 

d4 

5. 

Speaking  - giving  instructions  and  reports 

d5 

6. 

Listening  and  sensing  - understanding  directions 

d6 

7. 

Business  English  - letters,  written  reports 

d7 

8. 

Writing  - instructions  and  reports 

d8 

PHASE  II 


Employer  // 
DOT  Code 


Page  5 


e. 


BUSINESS 


1.  Filing  methods 

2.  Business  arithmetic 

3.  Record  keeping  - bookkeeping  principles 

4 . Typ  ing — 

5 . Shorthand 

6.  Transcribing  machine 

7.  Operation  of  business  machines_ 

8.  Accounting  principles 

9.  Statistical  methods^ 

10.  Business  economics  - concepts  of  cost  & production__ 

11.  Business  organization  - problems  of  operating  a 

small  business,  including  merchandising  and 
per  s onne  1^ 

12.  Industrial  organization  - knowledge  of  capital, 

labor,  and  management  relative  to  production 

13.  Human  Relations  - understanding  personal  and  social 

aspects  of  organizational  behavior 

14.  Labor  Relations - — 

15.  Sales  techniques  - basic  salesmanship 

16.  Knowledge  of  fundamentals  and  terminology  in 

particular  field,^ 


>> 

u 


o 

> 

. ^ 


u 

to 

3 


2 


el.  c 

e2., 

e3. 

e4. 

e5. 

e6. 

e7. 

e8. 

e9. 

elO 


ell 

el2 

el  3 
el4 
el5 

el6 


f . SHOP  AND/OR  LABORATORY  MANIPULATIVE  SKILLS 

1.  Use  of  hand  tools  related  to  this  job 

2.  Use  of  single  machines  related  to  this  job 

3.  Use  of  a variety  of  machines  related  to  this  job_ 

4.  Performs  experiments  with  equipment,  instruments, 

apparatus 

5.  Adjusts  equipment,  instruments,  apparatus 

6.  Trouble  shoots  equipment,  instruments,  apparatus_ 

7.  Inspects  with  equipment,  instruments,  apparatus 

8.  Measures  with  equipment,  instruments,  apparatus 

9.  Makes  computations  from  equipment,  instruments, 

app  ar at  us 

10.  Uses  the  slide  rule 

11.  Operates  specialized  computers — . 

12.  Operates  calculating  machines 


fl.. 

f2.. 

f3., 

f4., 

f5., 

f6., 

f7. 

f8. 

f9. 

flO 

fll 

fl2 


¥ 


PHASE  II 


Employer  It 
DOT  Code 


Page  6 


DRAWINGS.  REPORTS.  RECORDS,  HANDBOOKS.  MANUALS 
!•  Plots  curves,  graphs,  etc. 

u 

t , 

w 

w 

u 

) 

0 

C 

C 

D 

1 Desirable 

a 

> 

X 

u 

w 

3 

X 

gl-' 

82.. 

83.. 

g5.. 

g6.. 

g7.. 

g8., 

g9.. 

gio. 

gll. 

gl2. 

2.  Reads  technical  reports 

3.  Uses  technical  handbooks,  manuals,  etc. 

4.  Makes  freehand  sketches 

5.  Makes  working  drawings 

6.  Records  and  compiles  data 

7.  Works  from  blueprints  and  sketches 

8.  Works  from  wiring  diagrams 

9.  Works  with  materials  and  production  processes 

10,  Works  with  principles  of  design 

11.  Lays  out  and/or  plans  work 

12.  Estimates  cost  of  time  and/or  materials 

17.  LIST  SPECIFIC  TOOLS,  INSTRUMENTS,  MACHINES,  OR  APPARATUS  USED  IN 

THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THIS  JOB 17 


18.  LIST  ANY  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OR  SKILLS  NOT  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED  18 
NEEDED  ON  THIS  JOB 


19.  TESTS 


19 


a. 

None 

d. 

Kuder 

g- 

Otis 

b. 

GATB 

e. 

Strong 

h. 

Minn.  Clerical 

c. 

Bennett  Mech. 

f. 

Wonderlic 

i. 

Other 

20.  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

a.  Direct  Job  Title 

b.  Related  (Military  or  similar) 

c.  Casual 

d . None 

21.  RECRUITMENT 

a.  Professional  organization 

or  college  placement 

b . Union 

c.  WSES 


20 

DOT  It 

Entry  It 

CARD  4. .. 


21 

d.  Gate 

e . Employment  Agencies 

f . Advertising  or  Other  CARD  5 . . . 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODDCnON 


In  Kmtuclsy,  the  enrollment  in  the  vocational  home  economics  day-school 
^ogrm  imcwased  fim  ^02  in  1918  to  29,388  in  I960.  This  grwth^  enrollment 
^3  been  quite  gratifying.  let,  since  1958  (vjith  the  event  of  Sputnik),  there 
has  ^en  a r^^uffling  of  objectives  and  values  in  education,  airi  in  some  schools 
enroHjaents  in  home  econondce  classes  have  drastically  decreased. 


^cific  factors  affecting  enrollment  in  home  economics?  Are  these 
factors  i^diately  related  to  the  home  economics  program?  If  so,  could  the 
finding  give  suggested  guides  for  proposed  changes  in  the  home  econondos  nrograra 
so  as  be^r  to  fulfill  the  requisites  cf  the  "qurlityt  program  for  high  s^ool 
youth.  The  purpose  of  this  research  project  was  to  study  certain  factors  that 
^ have  influenced  enrollment  in  heme  economica  as  the  secondary  level  in 
Kentucky. 


Since  changes  in  enroUmait  in  home  economics  was  not  a problem  unique  to 
Kentucky,  clues  for  the  factors  to  study  were  selected  from  knowledge  of  the 
Kentucky  situation  and  from  studies  completed  in  other  states.  Studies  from 
California,  West  Virginia,  Maine,  Texas,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  were 
reviewed. 


Factors 

^ factors  were  studied  in  this  research  project.  The  factors  that  may 

. ^^’-^cing  enrollment  in  home  economics  at  the  high  school  level  investigated 

in  this  study  were:  ® 

1.  The  effect  of  the  quality  of  the  home  economics  program  on  enroUmenfc, 

2.  The  effect  of  pressures  (including  curricular  requirements)  to  take  other 
subjects  on  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

3*  The  influence  of  schedule  on  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

I|.  The  influences  of  attitudes  toward  home  economics  (including  attitude  towards 
the  hooiB  economic  a teacher)  on  enroUjnent, 

5*  The  effect  of  patterns  of  home  economics  offerings  on  enrollment. 

6.  The  effect  of  junior-t^h  homemaking  on  enrollment  in  home  economics  in  hiffh 
school,  ^ 


Limitations 

These  limitations  were  observed  in  the  study; 

1.  Data  expressing  student  opinion  were  collected  from  senior  high  school  Hrl 
studaits  only,  ^ 

O . toly  ^gh  schools  having  departments  of  vocation al  horns  economics  in  Kentuckv 
^ in  1957-58  and  retaining  the  department  in  1960-61  were  usid  in  the  sample. 


3*  No  school  w?.s  used  in  the  study  where  re-dis  uric  ting  or  consolidating  had 
occurred  during  this  time  interval, 

li.  High  schools  having  only  Negro  students  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

A school  having  junior-high  organization  (?th,  8th,  and  9th  grades)  only  was 
not  included  in  the  study. 

Definitions 

1.  Junior-hi^  homemaking  was  designated  as  a day-school  program  in  home  eco- 
nomics centering  on  personal  and  family  problems,  usuaily  involving  7th  and 
8th  grade  pupils  only.  All  schools  offering  home  economics  in  the  junior 
high  school  in  this  study  also  offered  home  economics  in  the  senior  high 
school, 

2.  Pressure  as  used  in  this  stu^y  refers  to  any  force  exerted  by  self  or  others 
to  influence  behavior. 

3.  Schedule,  in  this  study,  was  used  to  refer  to  periods  in  a school  day  and  to 
the  total  scheduling  of  a student's  yearly  program. 

1.  The  quality  of  the  program  was  judged  by  recognition  of  certain  satisfactions 
or  dissatisfactions  as  to  the  worth  of  phases  or  aspects  of  the  home  eco- 
nomica  program  by  students  and  others. 

The  effect  of  pattern  of  offerings  involved  any  suggested  change  in  the 
offerings  of  home  economics,  any  sequence  suggestions,  any  suggestions  re- 
lated to  home  economics  being  offered  as  an  elective  or  a required  course, 
etc, 

6.  Attifades  relating  to  home  economics  were  classified  thus  when  liie  e;q)res3ion 
involved  feeling  toward  a situation,  person,  the  home  economics  department, 
etc. 

7.  The  "Topic s”  were  statements  of  goals  or  objectives  in  ei^t  areas  of  home 
economics  idiich  might  have  been  learned  by  high  school  students.  The  "Topics" 
were  part  of  the  questionnaire  coTi5)letec  ’'y  high  school  senior  girls, 

8.  The  areas  of  home  economics  included  in  the  7lt  Topics  weres  Child  Develqp- 
ment,  1,1  - 1.9j  Clothing  and  Grooming,  2,10  - 2,19;  Foods  and  Nutrition, 

3.20  - 3i29;  Health  and  Home  Nursing,  u,30  - It, 38;  Management,  9*39  - ^.48; 
Housing  and  Home  Furnishing,  6.i;9  - 6.^9;  Family  living,  7,99  - 7.68;  and 
Consumer  Education,  8,69  - 8.7lt. 

9.  Increasing-enrollment  schools  are  the  31  high  schools  in  this  study  where 
enrollment  in  home  economics  increased  over  the  total  school-enrollment  by 
29  percent  or  more  between  the  school  years  of  1997-98  and  1960-61, 

10.  PecreMing-enrollment  sdiools  are  the  i;0  hi^  schools  in  this  study  where 
enroiiDmo  home  economics  decreased  over  the  total  school-enrollment  by 
^ percent  or  more  between  the  school  years  of  1997-98  and  1960-61, 

Hypothesis 

There  are  certain  specific  factors  ;diich  influenced  enrollment  in  home  eco- 
nomics to  increase  or  decrease  at  the  high  school  level. 


1 


' 

Chapter  II 
PROCEDURES 


Selection  of  Schools 

In  order  to  have  less-biased  infoimation  in  the  study,  the  sampling  of  schools 
was  not  limited  to  those  with  decreasing  enrollments.  The  sample  also  included 
schools  with  outstanding  increases  in  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

As  a basis  for  selection  of  the  san?)le  for  this  study,  the  percent  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  total-school  enrollment  in  high  schools  having  departments  of 
vocational  home  economics  and  enrollments  in  home  economics  between  the  school 
year  1957-^8  and  1960-61  were  determined.  The  high  schools  included  in  the  study 
were  those  where  the  rate  of  home  economics  enrollment  increase  or  decrease  was  2$ 
percent  or  more.  This  percent  of  increase  or  decrease  was  determined  by  subtracting 
the  differences  between  the  percent  of  total-school  enrollmsnt  increase  or  decrease 
and  tliat  ef  home  economics  enrollment  increase  or  decrease. 

The  total-school  enrollment  for  these  high  schools  was  obtained  from  the 
Kentucky  Eckicational  Bulletins:  Kentucky  High  Schools,  1957-58  and  Kentucky  H-igh 
Schools,  1960-61.  Data  for  home  economics  enrollments  and  daily  schedules  were 
cibtained  fr<»n  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education.  Of  the  361  high  schools  on  the  original  list  for  examination,  112  were 
eliminated  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  study.  The  2li9  remaining  schools 
were  examined  for  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

There  were  schools  (1:1,3  percent)  with  enrollments  in  home  econcsnics  that 
had  increased  2^  percent  or  more;  1:5  schools  (58.7  percent)  had  enrollments  that 
had  decreased  25  percent  or  more.  Nine  additional  schools  were  eliminated  from  the 
sample  because  of  the  home  economics  teacher's  schedule. 

The  principal  in  each  of  these  80  schools  was  contacted  by  letter  by  the 
State  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Econanics  Education.  Seventy-eight  bi.^ 
schools  desired  to  participate  in  the  study*  Of  these  78  schools,  3I  schools  with 
increasing  home  econcHBics  enrollment  returned  30  teacher  questionnaires  and  876 
student  questionnaires;  UO  schools  with  decreasing  enrollment  in  home  economics 
returned  39  teacher  questionnaires  and  1,251:  student  questionnaires.  Thus,  the 
aan?)le  for  this  Study  included  2,130  student  questionnaires,  ^2  principal  opinion- 
naires,  and  69  teacher  questionnaires. 

Methods  of  Collecting  Data 

Instruments  and  Devices 


Home  Economics  Teacher  Questionnaire 

A questionnaire  was  developed  to  obtain  information  and  opinions  from  the 
home  econonrics  teachers  involved  in  the  study,  (Appendix,  A,)  The  69  home 
economics  teachers  who  answered  tte  questionnaire  responded  with  a total  of  201 
reactions  to  the  question  •'What  factors  do  you  think  are  influencing  the  girls 
to  elect  or' not  to  elect  home  economics  in  high  school?"  Of  these  comments, 


••  ll  «« 


enroll  In  home  economics. 

Principal  Opinionnaire 

Aa  opd.i«^ 

prinrfp.1  ielisv^K  «sptMibl  anwersd  the  oplnio^e 

enroUmenb.  (Appendix,  ^ +n  tvip  miestlon  ''What  factors  do  you  think 

reepended  «lth  a tot^  of  f ernolce  la  high  school?” 

CrSSi  r«  ="fA  Se“eoo„«dc3,  sad  foaa  state^ats 

could  not  be  classified  into  either  category. 


Student  Questionnaire-Opinionnaire 


and 


This  Instrunat  consists  of  six  pa^» 

VI  were  taken  from  a 5 L inhere  developed  for  this 

Pattern  Study  in  Home  Economics,  I960.  Parts  ii  ana  ixx 

study* 

Part  I of  the  student  ^i^estionna^e  re^este^toe  a^as^S  hems 

amount  of  hrip  they  h^  riopic^Understanding  what  children  are  like 

"S^Ue^;  : W*  T^n,  if  ^ey  Wish  for  Sonm  or 
lore",  they  were  to  check  under  this  column  heading. 

Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  was  ?®^sned^  SoiidS^Sy<^^at  which 
have  influenced  students  to  enroll  to  J economics  I had  to 

was  required.  Fw  the  influence  of  junior 

^^hlL^fSJScronl™  enroll^^nt,  Ttoro  were  18  state^ts 

in  this  Part* 

I.  Psrt  m to'^uS’h^sSSM  ll Sgh*sSl 

by  those  students  idio  had  elected  not  „„„ihpr  lli  93  "I  had  all  I needed  in 

beycMid  that  ^iiich  was  required,  or  ^ kade"  was  included  to 

tile  required  (h^  S/of  8to  gISe  home  efSomics  had  for  students 

r.  S^^SoSSTtr-IS  in  high  se?»ol.  These  vers  » 

statements  in  Part  IHe 

Part  IV  aeeuen  of  the  ^'4S1?^“nSo“e2TfenSr 

%'St"11efdSlSe?'to“  dIS  related  to  grade-poinWverages  in 
all  school-subjects  and  home  economics. 
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Six  of  the  high  schools  in  the  sample  group  were  visited  for  one  day  by  a 
Team  member.  letters  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  interviews  were  sc,it  to  Ihe 
principal.  The  home  economics  teacher  was  to  arrange  for  inter;, lews  of  20  to  30 
minutes  each  with  girl  and  boy  students  (some  enrolled  in  home  economics,  some 
not),  parents,  guidance  counselors,  fellcw  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
school  personnel. 

A structured  interviewing  technique  was  used.  (Appendix,  D.)  One  question 
asked  of  all  the  people  interviewed  was  '*What  do  you  think  students  can  gain,  or 
learn  from  enrolling  in  home  economics?" 

The  Team  members  con^jleted  ?6  interviews  in  six  high  schools.  Three  of  the 
schools  had  increasing  enrollment  in  home  economics j three  schools  had  dec3reasing 
enrollment  in  home  economics.  A total  of  22^  comments  could  be  classified  into 
the  six  factor  categories. 


Analysis  ^ Data 

The  free-responses  made  by  the  home  economics  teachers  on  the  questioinnaire 
and  by  principals  on  the  opinionnaire  were  recorded  by  number  and  percent  within 
the  six  factor  categories.  No  tests  of  significance  were  applied  to  these  data. 

All  data  from  the  home  economics  teacher  questionnaire  (other  than  the  free- 
response)  were  coded  and  placed  on  IBM  cards.  This  data  classification  included: 
high  school  number,  trend  in  home  economics  mrollment,  enrollment  by  classes, 
requirements  for  graduation,  requirements  in  home  economics,  pattern  of  home 
eccKiomics,  and  laboratory  facilities  apd  their  adequacy. 

The  data  from  the  student  questionnaires  were  coded  and  placed  on  IBM  cards. 
Additional  data  related  to  size  of  school,  trend  of  home  economics  enrollment, 
and  type  of  school  district  were  also  placed  as  identifications  on  the  individual 
student  cards.  The  programs  were  operated  on  the  IBM-lljlD, 

Two  statistical  tests  of  significance  were  used  on  data  from  "the  student 
questionnaire.  These  statistics,  the  K and  the  3,  relate  to  how  many  times,  ly 
chance  alcme,  the  proportions  (or  parts’,  p)  and  "the  means  (or  averages,  X)  would 
differ  (increasing  from  decreasing-enroUment  schools)  by  this  amount.  The  level 
of  significance  used  in  the  study  was  the  .05  level  or  greater  (.Olj,  ,01,  .005, 
.001,  etc, ) — by  chance  alone,  this  could  happen  only  5 times  in  100  occurrences 
or  more, 

A correlation  (relationship)  test  was  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  re- 
lationship between  the  eight  subject  matter  areas  in  home  economics,  the  eight 
subject  matter  areas  and  the  all  school- subject  grade,  and  the  eight  subject 
matter  areas  and  the  home  economics  grade.  The  levels  of  significance  for  these 
correlations  were  determined  by  use  of  a table  from  Guilford's  Fundamental 
Statistics  to  Psychology  and  Education,  page  539. 


Chapter  III 
FINDINGS  AND  SUMMARY 


Seventy-one  schools  participated  in  the  study.  Thirty-one  of  them  had  ^creased- 
ennjllments  in  home  economics  (25  county  schools  and  six  independent-district 
schools.)  Forty  schools  had  decreased  in  home  economics  enrollment  UO  county 
schools  and  10  independent-district  schools). 

The  data  revealed  that  there  were  distinguishing  differences  in  certain 
characteristics  between  the  31  increasing- enrollment  and  the  1;0 
in  home  economics  schools.  Also,  there  were  significant  deferences  evidenced 
between  these  two  enrollment  groups  and  certain  of  the  factors  studied. 

Characteristics  of  Schools 


Size  of  the  Schools 


Increased-Enrollment  Schools 


As  can  be  noted  in  Figure  1,  over  half  of  tiie  schools  in  tte  inc^^f 
economics  enwllment  giotq?  fall  below  300  in  tota-school  enrollment  of  toe  31 
schools).  Approximately  two-thirds  cf  toe  schools  with  increased-enwl^  in  home 
economic^  were  smaller  toan  ItOO  in  student  portion  (21  of  the  31 
Further,  only  one  in  four  schools  of  800  and  Inrger  had  enrollments  1tet  were  in- 
creasing in  home  economics.  In  the  schools  increasing  enrotont  in  home 
economics,  toe  average  total-school  airollinent  in  1960-61  was  354. 

Decreased-Enrollment  Schools 

Approximtely  half  of  the  schools  with  decreased-enrollment  in  hone  econcmdcs 
fall  below  350  in  total-school  enrollment.  (Figure  1.)  Approximately  tw^thi^ 
of  the  schools  with  decreased-enrollment  were  smaller  to  500  in 
pupulation  (28  of  toe  hO  schools).  Of  the  four  stoools 

total-school  enrellmait,  three  had  decreasing  in  home  economics  enrollment.  The 
schools  wito  decreasing-enrollment  in  home  economics  had  an  average  size  of  hOl. 

Summary,  Size  of  Schools 

One  of  the  distinguishing  differences  in  the 
schools  involved  in  toe  study  was  in  toe  number  of  students  enrolled  in  ^ 
school.  The  schools  where  home  economics  eniollment  was  increasing  (i“  § ' 

were  seller  in  size.  More  schools  wito  enrollment  of  800  or  larger  were  decreasing 

in  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

Units  Required  for  Graduation 

In  most  high  schools  in  Kentucky,  18  units  of  work  are 
In  the  study-sample,  the  largest  groi?)  of  high  schools  (52  of  the  70)  had  11  to  12 
specific  subjects  (of  toe  18 ) required  for  graduataon.  (Table  1. } 


size  of  High  School 
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Number  of  Schools 

Key:  □ Increasing  [X /fPecreasing 

Figure  1.  Number  and  size  of  high  schools  having 
increasing  or  decreasing  enrollments  in 
home  economics. 
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TABLE  1 

TOTAL  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  IN  THE  31  SCHOOLS  WITH  INCREASING 
AND  IN  39  OF  ffiE  IiO  SCHOOLS  WITH  DECREASING  ENROLLMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Number  of 
Units  Required 

Home  Economics  EnroUment 

Increasing 
n % 

Decreasing 
n < 

10  units  or  less 

9 

29.0 

5 

12.8 

U to  12  units 

21 

67.8 

31 

79.5 

13  or  more 

1 

3.2 

3 

7.7 

Totsl 

31 

100.0 

39  100.0 

Increased-EnroUmant  Schools 

Schools  with  increasing  enroUment  in  home  economics  had  a high  percent 
C29  versus  12.8)  of  fewer-unit  requirements  than  did  the  schools  with  decreasing 
home  economics  enrollment. 


Decreased-Enr oilmen t Schools 

In  a higher  percent  of  the  decreasing-enroUment  schools  (7.7  versus  3.2) 

13  or  more  units  of  specified  subjects  were  required.  These  schools  also  had  a 
higher  percent  (79.5  versus  67.8)  of  11  to  12  units  required  for  graduation. 

Summary,  Units  Required  for  Graduation 

As  a whole,  fewer  specific  subjects  (or  units)  were  required  for  graduation 
in  the  hi^  schools  where  home  economics  enroUment  was  increasing. 

Home  Economics  Teachers 


Increased-Enrollment  Schools 

There  were  U3  home  economics  teachers  in  the  31  schools  with  increasing 
enrollment  in  home  economics.  These'schools  had  more  two-teacher  departaneiits 
than  did  the  decreasing-enroUment  schools  — 32  percent  versus  28  percent. 
Schools  with  increasing  enrollment  in  home  economics  had  a larger  percent  (51.2) 
of  home  economics  teachers  who  were  the  same  from  1957-58  through  I96O-6I  than 
schools  with  decreasing  enrollment  (31. li  percent). 
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Decreaaed-Enrollrent  Schools 

There  were  5l  teachers  in  the  liO  schools  with  decreasing  enrollment  in  home 
economics.  Seventy- two  and  five- tenths  percent  of  the  decreasing-enrollment 
schools  had  one-teacher  departments,  while  in  only  61i.5  percent  of  the  increasing- 
enrollment  schools  was  this  true, 

Summaiy,  Home  Economics  Teacher 

The  inc '.•easing-enrollment  schools  had  more  two-teacher  departments  than  the 
decreasing-enrollment  schools.  Also,  the  incrcasiiig-enrollment  schools  had  more 
teachers  who  were  the  same  home  economics  teachers  from  1997  through  1961  than 
the  decreasing-enrollment  schools. 

Home  Economics,  Grade  Levels  Offered  in  Senior  High 

The  minimum  home  economics  that  can  be  taught  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
vocational  depairtraent  is  Heme  Economica  I and  II,  in  grades  nine  and  ten, 

Increased-EnroUmenb  Schools 

As  can  be  noted  from  Table  2,  in  the  high  schools  where  home  economics  enroll- 
ment was  increasing,  more  programs  (9l»6  versus  ifli.7  percent)  of  three  grade- 
levels  of  home  economics  were  offered,  and  more  programs  of  four  grade-levels  of 
home  economics  were  offered,  and  more  programs  of  four  grade-levels  (39*9  versus 
31;. 2 percent)  were  reported. 


Decreased-Enrollment  Schools 

Schools  with  decreasing-enrollment  in  home  economics  offered  more  programs 
of  Home  Economics  I and  II  only  (18.1;  versus  12,9  percent).  In  one  decreasing- 
enrollment  school,  five  grade  levels  of  home  economics  were  offered. 

Summary,  Grade  Levels  of  Home  Economics  Offered 

More  schools  with  increasing  enrollment  in  home  economics  offered  Home  Eco- 
nomics m and  IV,  and  more  schools  with  decreasing  enrollments  in  home  economics 
offered  only  Home  Economics  I and  II. 


TABLE  2 


GRADE  LEVELS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  OFFERED  IN  THE  31  INCREASING  AND  IN  38  OF  TIE  lO 

DECREASING-ENROLLMENr  HIGH  SCHOOI5 


Grade-Levels  of  Home 
Economics  Offered 

HomeTlcanonScs  Enrollmerrt 

Increasing 
n ^ 

Decreasing 

n % 

One 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Two 

h 

12,9 

7 

18.1; 

Three 

16 

91.6 

17 

l;li.7 

Four 

11 

39.9 

13 

3li.2 

Five 

0 

0 

1 

2.6 

Total 

31 

lOOoO 

38 

99.9 

ERIC 


1 
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Home  Economics,  Number  Ehrolled  at  Different  Grade  Levels 

Table  3 shows  that  the  greatest  percent  of  enrollment  was  in  the  nij.oh  grade  — 
with  l,Ii2li  of  the  2,130  studsnts  in  the  sample,  or  66.9  percent.  The  percent  of 
enrollment  drops  sharply  at  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grade-levels.  There  was  a virtual 
plateau  In  home  economics  enrollment  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  grades. 

Increased-Enrollment  Schools 


A slightly  higher  percent  of  the  girls  from  increasing-enroUuent  schools  had 
taken  home  economics  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  decline  in  enrollment  in  home  eco- 
nomics is  less  in  the  increasing-enrollment  school  group  at  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  than  in  the  decreasing-enrollment  group. 

Decreased-EnroUment  Schools 

In  the  schools  where  home  economics  enrollment  was  decreasing,  a hi^er  per- 
COTt  of  girls  were  enrolled  at  the  ninth  grade,  69.1  as  compared  with  63.7  percent 
where  enrollment  was  increasing.  A slightly  higher  percent  of  the  girls  from 
these  schools  had  taken  home  economics  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Summary,  Enrollment  at  Different  Grade  Levels 

The  increasing-enrollment  schools  retained  a larger  percent  of  the  students 
from  loth  through  12th  grades  than  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools  — even 
though  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools  had  a larger  percent  of  enrollment  in 
the  9th  grade. 
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TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  SENIOR  GIRLS  IN  THE  SAMPLE  WHO  DID  OR  DID  NOT  ENROLL  ™ 

AT  THE  DIFFERENT  (HIADE  LEVELS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  WHERE  ENROLIMENT  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  WAS  INCREASING  CR  DECREASINQ 


Be 

Increasing  SchoojT 

»ne  Economics  EnroUme: 
Decreasing  School 

nt 

Totd.  EbroILment 

Grade  Levels 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Sanple 

n 

n 



n 



Seventh  grade 
None 
Some 
Tear 

815 

17 

lOi 

93.0 

1.9 

5.1 

i,l51t 

28 

72 

92.0 

2.2 

5.8 

1,969 

115 

116 

92.1; 

2.1 

5.5 

Total 

876 

100.0 

l,25li 

100.0 

2,130 

100.0 

Eighth  grade 
None 

767 

87.6 

1,058 

81;. 1; 

1,825 

85.7 

.^rnnp 

25 

2.8 

88 

7.0 

113 

Tear 

81t 

9.6 

108 

8.6 

192 

9.0 

Total 

876 

100.0 

1,251; 

100.0 

2,130 

100.0 

Ninth  grade 
None 

30li 

3U.7 

369 

29.U 

673 

31.6 

Some 

Year 

lit 

558 

1.6 

63.7 

19 

866 

1.5 

69.1 

33 

l,lt2li 

1.5 

66.9 

Total 

876 

100.0 

1,251; 

100.0 

2,130 

100.0 

Tenth  Grade 
None 
Some 
Year 

h66 

5 

U05 

53.2 

.6 

lt6.2 

632 

17 

605 

50.I; 

1.U 

1;8.2 

1,098 

22 

1,010 

51.6 

1.0 

lt7.lt 

* Total 

876 

100.0 

l,251i 

100.0 

2,130 

100.0 

Eleventh  grade 
None 
Some 
Year 

576 

7 

293 

65.8 

.8 

33.U 

895 

21 

338, 

7I.U 

1.6 

27.0 

l,lt7l 

28 

631 

69.1 

1.3 

29.6 

Total 

876 

100.0 

i,25U 

100.0 

2,130 

100.0 

Twelfth  grade 
None 

582 

66.1; 

929 

7l;.l 

1,511 

70.9 

Some 

Year 

Total 

17 

277 

2.0 

31.6 

22 

303 

1.7 
21;.  2 

39 

580 

X«9 

27.2 

876 

100.0 

i,25U 

100.0 

2,130 

100.0 
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Grades 


The  girls  from  both  groups  who  had  had  home  economics  had  a li.itlj  (between 
"about  equal  B's  and  C*s"  and  "mostly  B’s"  categories)  all-school-subject  grade 
average.  The  girls  from  decreasing -enrollment  schools  who  had  not  had  home 
economics  in  high  school  had  a lj.02  average  ("about  equal  B*s  and  C*s"),  and  the 
girls  from  increasing-enrollment  schools  who  had  not  had  home  economics  had  an 
all-school-sub ject ■’grade  of  3.1t0  (between  "mostly  C's"  and  "about  equal  B's  and 
C's"). 

Students  from  both  enrollment  groups  had  larger  percentages  of  lower  grades 
in  all-school-subjects  and  in  home  economics  when  they  had  had  more  than  two 
years  of  home  economics  at  the  high  school  level. 

Increasing-Enrollment  Schools 

As  can  be  noted  from  Table  li,  students  from  increasing -enrollment  schools  had 
the  highest  percent  of  A*  s in  all-school  subjects  when  they  had  had  home  economics 
in  junior  high  only.  The  second  highest  percent  of  A*s  was  achieved  when  thqy 
had  had  home  economics  in  the  9th  grade  only.  The  highest  percent  of  A's  in  home 
economics  was  achieved  by  the  group  of  students  in  increasing-enrollment  schools 
when  they  had  had  home  economics  in  the  9th  grade  only. 

Decreasing-Enrollment  Schools 

Students  from  decreasing-enroUment  schools  had  the  highest  percent  of  A*’s 
in  all-school-subjects  when  they  had  had  home  economics  at  the  junior-higb  and 
the  9th  grade  levels.  The  highest  percent  of  A’s  in  home  economics  was  achieved 
by  the  students  who  had  had  home  economics  in  the  9th  grade  only. 

Summaiy^  Grades  Received 

Students  who  had  had  some  home  economics  had  higher  all-school-subject  grade 
averages  than  students  who  did  not  take  home  economics.  The  students  who  had  iiie 
highest  all-school  grade  usually  had  some  home  economics  at  the  upper  level  of 
junior  hi^  and/or  at  the  9th  grade  level  in  high  school.  Generally  speaking, 
there  was  a higher  percent  of  A's  and  B-A’s  given  in  home  economics  than  in  other 
subjects  taken  in  high  school. 


er|c 
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TABI£  It 

AIIr-SCHTOL-SUBJECTS  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  FOR  STUDENTS  FROM 
INCREASING-  AND  DECREASHG-ENROIILMENT  SCHOOLS  HAVING  TAKEN  VARYING 
AMOUNTS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Amount  of 
Home  Economics 


D 

[n^ 


D-C 
n % 


Grade -Point  Average 


% 


C-B 


B 

n % 


B-A 
n % 


A 

n % 


iTotal 
n 


Girls  with  some 
home  economics 
in  junior  high 
Increasing 

Over-all  average  0 I 0 I 2 

Home  Ec,  average jo  | 0 | 1 

Decreasing 

Over-all  average jo  I 2 2,8  I 9 

Home  Ec,  average |o  | 0 | 2 


8.7  5 
8.3  0 


21.7 


8.7 

33.3 


39. 

hi. 


12.7  18  2^.Ul3  18.3  16  22.^ 
3.8 1 9 17.0111  20.8113  2li.^ 


2 

13 

18 


21.7 

16.7 

18.3 

3li.oJ 


23 

12 

71 

53 


Girls  with  junio| 
high  and  9th 
grade  home  eco- 
nomics only 
Increasing 
Over-all  average  1 0 
Home  Ec,  average) 0 
Decreasing 
Over-all  average j 0 
Home  Ec,  average |o 


1 3.71  2 
0 \$ 

2 lt.9|  It 
0 I It 


7.1t  9 33.3)  8 29.7)  It  llt.8 
17.9)  2 7.0  5 17.9  8 28.6 


9.7|  8 19.5)  9 
9.71  It  9.7ll2 


22.01  8 19.5 
29.31  9 22.0 


3 

8 

12 


11.1 

28.6 

2lt.it 

29.31 


27 

28 

itl 

iL 


Girls  with  9th 
grade  home  eco- 
nomics only 
Incasing 

Over-all  average) 1 .8]  7 
Home  Ec,  average jl  ,8)  1 
Decreasing  ) 
Over-all  average) 1 .61  7 
Home  Ec.  average) 0 j 1 


5.5  lit  10.9)32  25.0)23  18.0)27  21.1 

.8|13  10.2  |26  20.3  19  lit. 8 28  21.9 

3.9)21  11.7)it2  23.5  it2  23.5  37  20.7 

.6116  9.l)2lt  i3?7)33  18.9)37  21.1 


2it  18.7 
ito  31.2) 

29  16. Ij 
6it  36,6) 


128 

128 

179 

175 


Girls  with  9th 
and  loth  grade 
home  economics 
only 

Increasing 

Over-all  average)  0 ) it  5.1  ] 8 

Home  Ec,  average)  0 ) 0 ) 5 

Decreasing 

Over-all  average)!  ,sjl5  7,9 1 29 
Home  Ec,  average)  2 ]«d  7 3.6  22 


10.1  21 
6.2  10 

15.2  5it 

11.5  30 


26,6  10 

12.5  21 

28.3  31 

15.6  iiit 


12.7  26 

26.2  29 

16.2  it8 

22.9  36 


32.8 

36.3 

25.1 

18.8 


10 

15 

I 

13 

51 


12.7 

18.8 

6.8 

26.6 


79 

80 

191 

192 
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TABLE  k (continued) 


Amount  of 
Home  Economics 


D 

n % 


Girls  with  more 
than  two  years 
of  heme  eco- 
nomics in  high 
school 

Increasing 
Over-all  average 
Home  Ec,  average 
Pecreasl3ig 
Over-all  average 
Home  Ec,  average 


1 .2 

0 

6 1.1 
1 .2 


D-C 
n % 


28 

3 

lil 

9 


5.9 

.7 

7.2 

2.0 


C 

n % 


Grade-I^ojjit  Avera^ 


85 

15 

79 

3li 


17.9 
3.6 

13.9 
7.5 


C-B 
n % 


159 

81; 

ll;8 

61; 


33.5 

19.9 


26. 

U.O 


iia 


B 

n % 


9h 

IDO 


93 


19.9 

23.7 

17.8 
20. 


B-A 
n % 


A 

n % 


Tot. 
n 


78 

121 

U5 

m 


16.5 

28.7 

20.2 

2li.8 


29 

99 

78 

lii2 


6.1 

23.lt 

13.7 
31.1 


lt7lt 

It22 

568 

lt56 


Girls  with  junio:* 
high  and  more 
than  two  years 
of  home  eco- 
nomics in  high 
school 

Increasing 
Over-ail  average 
Home  Ec.  average 
Decreasing 
Over-all  average 
Home  Ec.  average 


7.1 

l.li 


15  12.3 
It  3.2 


13 

1 

23 

10 


18.6 

1.1; 

18.9 

8.1 


21 

13 

36 

22 


30.0 

18.3 

29.5 

17.9 


12 

16 

21 

31 


17.1 
22.5 

17.2 
25.2 


16 

22 

21 

28 


22.9 

31.0 

17.2 

22.8 


3 

18 

6 

28 


lt.3 
25.1; 

l;.9 

22.8 


70 

71 

122 

123 


Factor;  Quality  of  the  Home  Economics  Program 

In  the  research  project  the  quality  of  the  home  economics  program  was  judged 
by  the  learning  acknowledged  by  the  students  (in  subject  matter,  in  needs  met, 
in  social  and  emotional  development,  etc.),  by  the  physical  facilities  available 
for  laboratory  and  other  types  of  learning  settings,  by  the  attractiveness  of  home 
economics  for  girls  with  a range  of  intellectual  abilities,  and  by  the  effective- 
ness of  the  home  economics  teacher  in  the  educational  environment. 

Student  Response 

Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire 

In  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire,  which  was  completed  by  the  students  who 
had  elected  to  enroll  in  home  economics  in  high  school  beyond  that  which  was 
required,  five  items  were  related  to  the  quality  of  the  program.  Table  5 is  a 
summary  of  the  findings. 

These  five  items  related  to  the  quality  factor  received  the  greatest  re- 
sponse from  the  students  in  both  of  the  enrollmait  groups. 


TABIE  $ 

RANKED  RESPONSE  TO  THE  FIVE  QUALITY  ITEMS  ON  PART  II  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  STUDENTS 
FROM  BOTH  ENROLLMENT  GROUPS  WITH  HOME  ECONOMICS  BEYOND  THE  REQUIRED  AMOUNT 

IN  HUH  SCHOOL 


Enrollment 

Item 

Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Rank 

Percent 

Percent 

13.90 

Was  of  value  now  and  will  be  helpful  in 
the  future 

68.0 

$7.0 

1 

13.91 

Learned  the  things  I needed  to  know 

65.0 

$$.o 

2 

13.89 

Home  economics  is  good  preparation  fcr 
marriage 

liO.O 

3U.0 

3 

13.88 

Gave  us  the  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership 

39.0 

30.0 

It 

13.92 

Was  a challenging  course 

30.0 

22.0 

5 

In  Table  2$  in  the  Appendix,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  percent  of  students 
from  increasing-enrollment  schools  who  responded  to  these  five  items  was  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  the  responses  made  by  girls  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools. 

Part  III  of  Questionnaire 

For  those  students  who  decided  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics  in  high  school 
beyond  that  which  was  required,  there  were  ten  items  in  Part  III  of  the  student- 
questionnaire  for  them  to  check  which  related  to  the  factor  of  quality  of  the  home 
economics  program.  Table  6 contains  a summary  of  the  findings. 
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TABLE  6 

RANKED  RESPONSES  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  BOTH  ENROLLMENT  GROUPS  TO  THE  TEN  QUALITY  ITEMS  IN 

PART  ni  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


^rollment 

Item 

Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Rank 

Percent 

Percent 

17.  UO 

Other  courses  were  more  interesting 

10.0 

18.0 

1 

17.11^ 

Can  learn  homemaking  at  home 

O 

o 

CO 

12.0 

2 

17.U2 

Too  much  teaching  of  the  things  I know 

2.0 

8.0 

3 

17.113 

Not  interested  in  the  material  covered 

3.0 

5.0 

17.117 

Home  economics  is  not  a very  challenging 
course 

O 

• 

CVJ 

6.0 

5 

17.109 

Not  much  choice  in  what  I want  to 
study 

1.0 

it.O 

6 

17.  lilt 

Material  learned  is  of  little  value 
to  me 

0.3 

3.0 

7 

17.116 

Has  too  many  outside  activities 

1.0 

2.0 

8 

17.111 

Classes  are  too  crowded  for  the  space 

o.li 

2.0 

9 

17.108 

Equipment  and  the  room  are  out-dated^ 

0.2 

1.0 

10 

The  larger  percent  of  students  who  checked  these  items  was  from  schools  with 
decreasing  enrollment  in  home  economics#  The  percent  of  response  on  most  of  these 
ten  items  was  low.  But,  these  qualities  were  influencial  to  a small  percent  of 
the  students  and  more  so  to  the  groig)  of  students  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools. 

Girls  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools  checked  these  ten  items  in  signifi- 
cantly greater  numbers  than  did  girls  from  increasing-enrollment  schools.  (Appendix, 
Table  26.) 


Part  I of  Questionnaire 


"Topics”  in  Home  Economics 

Part  I of  the  student  questionnaire  had  7l+  Topics  related  to  objectives  in 
eight  areas  of  home  economics  subject  matter.  The  students  were  to  check  each 
item  as  to  the  "Amount  of  Help"  they  had  received  in  high  school  on  each  of  these 
Topics,  and  if  they  "Wish  for  Some  or  More." 
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Seven  Topics  ranked  highest  in  the  "Much”  help  recieved  for  all  of  the  students 
in  the  study.  The  first  five  Topics  were  within  two  areas  of  home  economics 
(clothing-and-grooming  and  foods-and -nutrition).  These  Topics  were  ranked  highest 
by  students  (3^  to  1^3  percent  response).  The  Topics  were; 


Topic  Nuiaber 

Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

2.12 

"M^ing  myself  well-groomed  and  attractive”  ^ 

J 

2.10 

"Caring  for  clothing  ~ keeping  clean 
and  neat,  laundering,  mending” 

J 

J 

3.20 

"Cooking  food” 

J 

J 

3.21 

”Servtng  food” 

J 

3.25 

"Learning  about  the  food  I need  every 
day" 

J 

J 

7.61 

"Getting  along  well  with  friends" 

7.63 

"Preparing  for  marriage" 

J 

Five  other  Topics  received  the  fewest  %uitiber  of  checks  in  the  ''Much”  help 
column.  These  Topics  were: 

Topic  Number 

Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

1.5 

"Findxng  out  about  groups  in  the  com- 
iiiunity  that  woilc  th  children" 

J 

J 

2.17 

"Making  draperies,  alipcosrers,  etc.,  for 
the  home" 

i 

J 

3.28 

"Preparing  ana  serving  foods  from  dif- 
ferent co'ontries" 

J 

J 

6.51 

"learning  about  housing  in  the  corEraunity” 

J 

7.59 

"Finding  out  about  community  agencies 
that  he?Lp  families" 

J 

These  five  Topics  were  also  ohecked  with  a high  response 

(36  to  50  percent)  in  the 

"None”  category  on  the  questionnaire  by  both  groups. 


Ten  to  lit  percent  of  the  students  checked  the  "Wish  for  Some  or  More”  and  "None” 
combination  categories  on  the  following  Topics; 


Item  Nuaber 

Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

1.6 

"Caring  for  mother  after  baby  is  bom" 

j 

7 

2,17 

"Making  draperies,  slipcovers,  etc.,  for 
the  home" 

J 

7 

3.28 

"Preparing  and  serving  foods  from  dif- 
ferent countries" 

J 

J 

J 

1.7 

"Caring  for  iiiother  and  babjd' 

6.53 

"Painting,  refinishing,  or  making  over 
furniture" 

J 

J 

1.8 

"The  responsibilities  of  a baby  sitter" 

J 

When  the  data  were  analyzed  for  the  students  who  had  had  some  home  economics 
in  high  sciiool  and  »jhettier  or  not  they  checked  the  "Wish  for  Some  or  More"  column j 
it  was  found  in  both  enrollment  groups  that  there  were  significantly  higher  mean 
values  for  the  7);  "Topics"  achieved  by  students  who  did  not  check  this  column. 

When  the  students  had  had  no  home  economics  in  high  school,  there  were  very  f®w 
significantly  different  mean  values  (10  for  the  increasing  and  11  for  the  decreasing- 
enrollment  groups)  between  the  students  who  checked  or  did  not  check  the  'Wish  for 
Some  or  More"  column.  Thus,  it  appeared  as  if  the  students  from  both  enrollment 
groups  with  some  home  economics  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  help  received  in 
tome  economics  as  judged  by  the  response  to  the  7li  "Topics"  for  the  g.oup  witti  the 
higher  averages  did  not  check  the  "Wish  for  Some  or  More"  column  on  the  questionnaire. 

Twenty  significantly  higher  mean  ''Topics"  were  achieved  by  the  increasing- 
enrollment  group  when  the  students  from  both  enrollment  groups  did  not  check  ■^e 
"Wish  for  Some  or  More"  column.  There  were  23  significantly  higher  mean  "Topics" 
in  the  incroastrg-enrollment  group  when  the  students  from  both  enrollment  groups 
checked  the  "Wish  for  Soite  or  More"  column.  The  greatest  number  of  significant 
difference  "Topics"  were  in  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  and  the  Clothing  and  Grooming 
areas  of  home  economics n 

When  the  students  had  had  some  home  economics  and  checked  the  "\rish  for  Some 
or  More"  column  on  the  questionnaire,  there  were  19  of  the  71;  "Topics"  with  signifi- 
cantly higher  mean  values  in  the  increasing-’enroUment  groi^).  When  the  students 
had  had  some  home  economics  and  did  not  check  the  "Wish  for  Some  or  More"  colum, 
there  were  ten  signiilcantl;/  higher  means  achieved  by  the  increasing-enrolTment 
group. 

The  mean  values  were  computed  for  students  from  increasing-  and  decreasing- 
enrollment  groups  in  different  categories  of  home  economics  taken.  Tables  27 
and  28  in  the  Anpendix  buramarize  the  findings.  The  ranking  of  the  ei.ght  highest 
mean  vai.ues  for  the  7li  "Topics"  by  different  categories  can  be  noted  in  Tables  7 
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TABLE  7 

MEAN  VALUES  FOR  THE  HIGHEST  RANKING  "TOPICS"  FCR  ALL  STUDENTS  AND  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH 
SOME  HOME  ECCWOMICS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  LEVELS 


All  Students 

Some  Home  Econmics 

X- 

Tonic 

X 

Level(s) 

Topic 

3.15 

2.12;  Making  n^rself  well-groomed 

3.78 

7,8,  & 9 

2.12;  Making  myself  well- 

and  attractive 

groomed  and  attract; 

3.07 

2,10;  Caring  for  clothing 

3.56 

7,8,  & 9 

3.29;  Being  well-mannered 

3.0ii 

3.20:  Cooking  food 

at  the  table  and  as 

3.01 

3.25;  Learning  about  the  food  I 

hostess  and  guest 

need  each  day 

3.33 

9 and  10 

2.10;  Caring  for  clothing 

2.90 

3.29;  Being  well-mannered  at  the 

3.33 

7,8,  & 9 

3.20:  Cooking  food 

table  and  as  hostess  and 

3.29 

10,  11, 

guest 

&/cr  12 

2.12:  See  above 

2.89 

7.62;  Planning  for  family  rec- 

3.27 

9 and  10 

2.12:  See  above 

reation  and  entertaining 

3.21 

9 and  10 

3.20;  See  above 

2.88 

3.21:  Serving  food 

3.20 

9 and  10 

2.11:  Making  clothing 

2.86 

7.60;  Getting  along  well  with 

family  members 

TABIE  8 

MEAN  VALUES  FOR  THE  HIGHEST  RANKING  "TOPICS"  WITH  THE  LEVELS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TAKEN 
FCR  THE  INCREASING-  AND  DECREASING-ENROLDMT  GROUPS 


Increasing 

Decreasing 

X 

Levels 

Topic 

X 

Levels 

Topic 

It.OO 

ON 

GO 

3.29:  Being  well-mannered 

3.63 

7,  8 & 9 

2.12;  Keeping  ityself  well- 

at  the  table  and  as 

groomed  and  attracti-: 

hostess  and  guest 

3.50 

7,  8 & 9 

2.11:  Making  clothing 

3.93 

7,  8 & 9 

2,12;  Keeping  nyself  well- 

3.39 

10,11  or 

groomed  and  attrac- 

12 

2.12:  See  above 

tive 

3.38 

7,  8 & 9 

3.20;  Cooking  food 

3.1:2 

7,  8 & 9 

6,9U;  Selecting  colors  and 

3.38 

7,  8 & 9 

3.21:  Serving  food 

furnishings  for  the 

3.2lt 

9 and  10 

2.10;  Caring  for  clothing 

home 

3.21: 

10,11  or 

3.38 

7 and  8 

1,9;  Learning  the  meaning 

12 

2.10:  See  above 

of  discipline  for 

3.21: 

10,11  or 

children 

12 

3.20;  See  above 

3.37 

9 and  1C 

2,12:  See  above 

3.36 

7,  8 & 9 

3,21::  Managing  time, 

energy,  and  money  in 

planning,  preparing. 

and  seiving  family 

meals 

^,32 

9 and  10 

3.21;  Serving  food 

The  "Topics"  where  students  acknowledged  the  greatest  amount  of  help  received 
were  in  the  areas  of  Clothing  and  Grooming  and  Foods  and  Nutrition.  It  can  be  noted 
from  Table  8 that  the  greatest  range  of  objectives  or  "Topics"  was  acknowledged  by 
the  increasing-enrollment  group  and  especially  by  the  groip  of  students  who  had  had 
home  economics  at  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grade  levels  or  the  7th  and  8th  grade  levels. 

The  group  from  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  most  help 
received  in  the  "Topics"  that  were  skill -centered. 

The  number  of  students  that  fell  into  the  category  involving  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  grade  levels  of  home  economics  taken  was  very  small.  (Table  !|).  The  fact  of 
high  and  low  means  for  these  groups  can  also  be  noted  in  Table  28.  Thus,  for  a very 
small  number  of  students  who  had  home  economics  at  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grade  levels, 
the  students  listed  the  "Topics"  as  having  received  much  help. 

Areas  of  Home  Economics 

As  can  be  noted  from  Table  8,  there  were  five  areas  of  home  economics  where  the 
means  of  the  increasing-enrollment  schools  were  significantly  higher  than  the  means  i 
of  tile  decreasing-enrollment  schools  for  those  students  who  had  had  some  home  eco- 
nomics. These  areas  were;  Child  Growth  and  Development,  Clothing  and  Grooming,  I 

Foods  and  Nutrition,  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings,  and  Consumer  Education. 

TABIE  9 

DIFFERENCE  OF  MEANS  FOR  THE  EIGHT  HOME  ECONOMICS  AREAS  BETWEEN  GIRLS  FROM  INCREASING- 

AND  GIRLS  FROM  DECREASING-ENROLLMENT  SCHOOLS  WHO  HAVE  HAD  HOME  ECONOMICS 

AT  SOME  ®ADE  LEVEL 


Areas 

Home 

Economics  Enrollment 

E 

Level  of 
Significance 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Rank 

Rank 

Child  Growth  and  Development 

6 

2,50 

0.66 

6 

r 

2.1i2 

0.63 

2.00 

»05 

Clothing  and  Grooming 

2 

2.75 

0.58 

2 

2.63 

0.58 

2.33 

.02 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

1 

2.85 

0.63 

1 

2.78 

0.6li 

2.33 

.02 

Health  of  the  Family 

It 

2.63 

0.70 

li 

2.59 

0.68 

1.00 

Home  Management 

3 

2.66 

0.7lt 

3 

2.62 

0.76 

1.00 

Housing  and  Home  Furnishings 

8 

2.1t0 

0.70 

8 

2.32 

0.75 

2.00 

.05 

Family  Relationships 

9 

2.60 

0.65 

9 

2.55 

0,68 

1.67 

Consumer  Education 

7 

2,!i3 

0.7*1 

7 

2.3li 

0.78 

2.25 

.03 

1 
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The  mean  values  for  the  eight  areas  of  home  econonios  were  ranked  by  different 
categories  in  Tables  9 and  10,  The  Foods  and  Nutrition  area  had  the  highest  mean 
values  in  all  of  the  various  categories.  With  the  exception  of  the  decreasing- 
enrollment  group,  the  means  of  the  Clothing  and  Grooming  area  ranked  number  2,  For 
all  of  the  students  in  the  study  and  for  all  of  the  students  from  the  increasing- 
and  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools,  the  Health  of  the  Family  area  ranked  3rd. 

For  the  students  from  both  of  the  enrollment  groups  and  with  some  heme  economics 
taken,  the  Home  Management  area  ranked  number  3» 

All  of  the  areas  had  means  or  averages  that  ranged  from  2.09  to  2.85.  There- 
fore most  of  the  students  by  their  scores  on  the  71;  "Topics”  made  averages  that 
showed  students  acknowledged  "Some”  to  "Much"  help  received  in  the  eight  areas  of 
home  economics. 

TABLE  1C 

MEAN  VALUES  AND  THEIR  RANKS  FOR  THE  EIGHT  HOME  ECONOMICS  AREAS 


All  Students 

Increasing  group 

Decreasing  group 

ruixiJtv. 

X 

Area 

X 

Area 

f 

Area 

1 

2.-56 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

2.63 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

2.50 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

2 

2.1t8 

Clothing  and  Grooming 

2.55 

Clothing  and  Grooming 

2. lilt 

Family  Relationships 

3 

2.h6 

Health  of  the  Family 

2.1i8 

Health  of  the  Family 

2.1i3 

Health  of  the  Family 

It 

2.h^ 

Family  Relationships 

2.1i7 

Family  Relationships 

2.1tl 

Clothing  and  Groomini 

5 

2. hi 

Home  Management 

2.1i6 

Home  Management 

2.37 

Horae  Management 

6 

2.26 

Child  Growth  and 
Development 

2,31 

Child  Growth  and 
Development 

2.21 

Child  Growth  and 
Development 

7 

2.19 

Consumer  Education 

2,26 

Consumer  Education 

2.21 

Consumer  Education 

8 

2.15 

Housing  and  Home 
Furnishings 

2.21 

Housing  and  Home 
Furnishings 

2.09 

Housing  and  Home 
Furnishings 

The  coefficient  correlation  was  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  the  eight  home  economics  areas,  the  eight  home  economics  areas,  all-school- 
grade  and  home  economics  grade,  and  all-school-grade  and  home  economics  grade.  For 
both  enrollment  groups,  with  and  without  home  economics,  there  were  positive  re- 
lationships among  all  of  the  areas  of  home  economics  that  were  significant  beyond 
the  .01  level.  (Appendix,  Tables  29  and  30.)  Thus,  the  studfflits  checked  rather 
consistently  in  all  areas  as  to  the  amount  of  help  acknowledged  in  home  econondcs. 
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The  students  with  home  economics  in  high  school  in  both  enrollment  groups  had 
positive-related  grades  with  all-school-sub ject  grades  that  were  significant  beyond 
the  .01  level.  As  students  achieved  higher  grades  in  all-school-subjects,  they 
also  achieved  highers  grades  in  home  economics# 

In  both  enrollment  groups  when  the  students  had  some  home  economics  in  high 
school,  there  were  significant  positive  relationships  (the  .01  level)  between  the 
Clothing  and  Grooming  and  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  areas  and  home  economics  grades 
received.  In  the  increasing-enrollmmt  groi?),  there  was  also  a positive  significant 
relationship  fcr  the  Child  Deveiopnent  area  and  home  econcadcs  grade  average. 

With  only  one  exception,  the  all-schocl-subject  grades  were  negatively  related 
to  the  amount  of  help  acknowledged  in  the  ei^t  areas  of  home  economics.  The 
degrees  of  help  acknojledged  by  students  had  significantly  negative  relationships 
with  all-school-subject  grades  for  thes 

1.  Increasing  group,  with  home  economics,  in  the  areas  of  Child  (hrowth  and 
Developmait,  Home  Management,  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings,  Family  Relation- 
ships, and  Consumer  Education 

2.  Decreasing  group,  with  home  economics,  in  the  areas  of  Child  Growth  and 
Development,  Clothing  and  Grooming,  Home  Management,  Housing  and  Home  Furnish- 
ings, Family  Relationships,  and  Consumer  Education 

3.  Increasing  group,  without  home  economics,  in  the  areas  cf  Child  Growth  and 
Development,  Clothing  and  Grooming,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Home  Management, 
Housing  and  Home  Furnishings,  and  Consumer  Education 

li.  Decreasing  group,  without  home  economics,  in  the  areas  of  Child  Growth 
and  Development,  Clothing  and  Grooming,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Home  Managanent, 
Housing  and  Home  Furnishings,  and  Consumer  Education, 

In  the  increasing-enrollment  group,  the  students  without  home  economics  in 
high  school  checked  the  amount  of  help  received  in  the  Consumer  Education  area 
so  that  a positively  significant  relationship  with  all-school-subject  grade  was 
established. 

There  were  no  tests  of  significance  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  differences 
among  the  eight  areas  in  home  economics  when  the  students  checked  or  did  not  check 
the  ''Wish  for  Some  or  More"  column,  and  idien  varying  levels  of  home  economics  were 
taken.  Figures  2 through  9 in  the^  Appendix  point  out  the  general  picture  for  these 
categories. 

It  can  be  noted  that: 

1.  In  general,  the  students  vho  did  not  check  the  •'Wish  for  Some  or  More” 
column  had  higher  means  than  the  group  of  students  who  checked  the  column, 

2.  The  greatest  variability  in  means  in  the  areas  occurred  in  the  group 
that  checked  the  "Wish  for  Some  or  More"  column# 

3.  The  greatest  spread  of  means  for  the  two-enrollment  groups  ("Wishers"  and 
"Non-wishers")  occurred  in  the  category  of  7th,  8th,  and  9th  levels  of  home 
economics  taken. 

ii.  The  highest  meai  values  and  the  levels  of  home  economics  taken  were; 
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Increasing 


Decreasing 


Area 

Checked  Non-wishers 

Levels 

Checked 

Non-wishers 

levels 

Child  Dev. 

>1 

^/ 

* 

10,11  or  12 
9 and  10 

J 

J 

10,11  or  12 
9 and  10 

Clo.&  Gro, 

J 

J 

7,  8 and  9 
9 ani  10 

y 

J 

Some 

9 and  10 

Foods  & Nut, 

J 

J 

7,  8 & 9 
9 and  10 

y 

J 

Some 

9 and  10 

Health 

J 

7,  8 and  9 
9 and  10 

y 

y 

7 and  8 
9 and  10 

Home  Mgt, 

J 

J 

7,  8 and  9 
9 and  10 

y 

y 

Some 

9 and  10 

Housing 

J 

J 

Some 

10,11  or  12 

y 

y 

Some 

9 and  10 

Family  Rel, 

7 

J 

7 and  8 
Some 

y 

y* 

7 and  8 
9 and  10 

Consumer  Ed. 

J 

Some 

7,  8’ and  9 

J 

y* 

7 and  8 
9 and  10 

* Designates  highest  mean  for  each  area. 


Summary  of  Student  Responses  to  the  Quality  Factor 

1.  Students  from  increasing-enrollment  sdiools  in  significantly  larger  numbers 
took  home  economics  because  its  a)  was  of  value  now  and  helpful  in  tiK  future;  b) 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  -things  they  needed  to  knew;  c)  was  good  preparation 
for  marriage;  d)  ga-ve  them  a good  opportunity  to  develop  leadership;  and  e)  was  a 
challenging  cowse. 

2.  Students  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools  in  significantly  larger  portions 
did  not  take  home  economics  in  high  school  (beyond  idiat  was  required)  because:  a) 
other  courses  were  more  interesting;  b)  can  learn  homemaking  at  home;  c)  too  much 
teaching  of  -the  things  I know;  d)  not  interested  in  the  material  covered;  e)  home 
economics  is  not  a very  challenging  course;  f)  not  much  choice  in  what  I want  to 
study;  g)  mterial  learned  is  of  little  value  to  me;  h)  has  too  mai^r  outside  activi- 
ties; i)  classes  are  too  crowded  for  the  space,  and  j)  equipment  and  -the  room  are 
out-dated, 

3.  Of  the  7li  Topics  in  Part  I of  the  questionnaire,  students  from  both  enroll- 
ment groups  checked  that  they  had  received  "Much"  help  in  three  of  these  Topics: 

a)  "Making  myself  well-groomed  and  attractive";  b)  "Caring  for  clothing  — keying 
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clean  and  neat,  laundering,  mending" j and  c)  "Cocking  food".  As  can  be  noted, 
these  three  Topics  are  related  to  the  clothing-and-grooralng  area  and  the  foods- 
and-nutrition  area  of  home  economics.  The  students  also  checked  these  items 
hipest  in  the  "Wish  for  Some  or  More"  columno 

It,  Both  enrollment  groups  checked  that  they  had  received  the  least  help  in 
three  Topics;  a)  Finding  out  about  groi^js  in  the  community  that  work  witn  children"; 

b)  "Making  draperies,  slipcovers,  etc.,  for  ibe  home";  and  c)  "Preparing  and  serving 
foods  from  different  countries."  Ten  to  lit  percent  checked  the  "Wish  for  Some  or 
More"  column  for  the  last  two  Topics  ~ one  in  the  clothing-and-grooming  area,  and 
OIK  in  the  foods-and-nutrition  area  of  home  economics. 

The  highest  means  for  the  7h  "Topics"  in  home  economics  for  all  students 
were:  a)  "Making  myself  well-groomed  and  attractive;  b)  "Caring  for  clothing"; 

c)  "Cooking  food";  and  d)  "Learning  about  the  food  I need  each  day,"  The  mean 
vaiLues  for  these  four  "Topics"  ranged  from  3.01  t®  3.15  vrtiich  designates  that  students 
acknowledged  that  had  received  "Some"  help  on  each  of  the  "Topics",  These  "Topics" 
were  in  the  Clothing  and  Grooming  and  Foods  and  Nutrition  areas. 

6.  Students  from  increasing-enroHmedt  schools  who  had  had  home  economics 

ranked  ilie  following  Topics  highest:  a)  "Being  well-mannered  at  the  table  and  as 

a guest;  b)  "Keeping  myself  well-groomed  and  attractive";  c)  "Selecting  colors  and 
furnishings  for  the  home";  and  d)  "Learning  the  meaning  of  discipline  for  children." 
The  means  were  sufficiently  high  to  show  that  these  students  ackncwledged  from  "Some" 
to  "Much"  help  received  for  each  of  these  Topics. 

Most  of  these  hi^  means  came  from  questionnaires  of  students  who  had  had  home 
economics  in  tiie  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  or  at  the  7th  and  8th  grade  levels. 

These  "Topics"  were  in  the  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Clothing  and  Grooming,  Housing  and 
Home  Furnishings,  and  Child  Growth  and  Development  areas  of  home  economics. 

7.  Students  from  decreasing-enrolLnent  schools  who  had  had  home  econodics  in 
schools  who  had  had  home  economics  in  school  ranked  the  following  "Topics"  highest: 
a)  "Keeping  nyself  well-groomed  and  attractive";  b)  "Making  clothing";  c)  "Cooking 
food";  and  d)  "Serving  food,"  These  "Topics"  had  means  sufficiently  hi^  to  see 
that  students  ackncwledged  receiving  from  "Some"  to  "Much"  help  for  each  of  them. 

The  levels  of  home  economics  that  were  taken  by  students  to  obtain  these  high 
means  were  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  combination  of  home  economics  and  the  10th,  11th 
and/or  12th  grades  combination.  These  high  means  "Topics"  were  in  the  Clothing 
and  Grooming  and  Foods  and  Nutrition  areas  of  home  economics. 

8.  In  five  areas  of  home  economics  the  means  were  significantly  higher  for 
the  increasing-enrollment  group  irtien  the  students  had  had  home  economics  in  high 
school. 

9.  The  Child  Growth  and  Development,  Consumer  Education,  and  Housing  and  Home 
Furnishings  areas  of  home  economics  ranked  lowest  in  amount  of  help  acknowledge  in 
the  study. 
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Principal  Response 


The  factor  of  quality  of  the  program  iJi  home  economics  ranked  first  in  number 
of  responses  made  by  principals.  The  111  reactions  of  the  principals  regarding  the 
influence  of  the  quality  of  the  program  on  the  election  or  non-election  of  home 
economics  were  percent  of  all  reactions  made  by  the  ^2  principals.  (Table  11.) 
Seventy-eight  of  the  total  responses  {^koS  percent)  indicated  that  the  "goodness" 
of  the  quality  of  the  program  influenced  students  to  elect  home  economics.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  111  reactions  (2?. 3 percent)  of  the  principals  indicated  that  lack  of 
quality  influenced  the  students  not  to  take  home  economics. 

Nineteen  of  the  reactions  indicated  that  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher 
and  the  teaching  procedure  the  teachers  used  were  important  factors  influencing  the 
student  to  elect  home  economics.  Eight  of  ihe  group  praised  their  teachers  for 
having  desirable  personal  qualities,  and  11  said  that  the  teaching  procedures  of 
their  home  econoraics  teachers  were  excellent. 

Another  group  of  18  statements  made  by  the  $2  principals  revealed  that  enroll- 
ment was  low  in  their  schools,  and  they  concluded  that  a lack  of  desirable  personal 
qualities  and  a lack  of  good  teaching  procedures  influenced  the  enrollment  in  home 
economics  in  their  schools. 

The  principals  made  a total  of  Ijl  statements  concerning  the  worthwhileness 
of  home  economics  subject  matter  in  meeting  the  students’  present  interest  and 
needs,  in  helping  prepare  them  for  marriage,  and  in  preparing  them  to  meet  other 
future  responsibilities. 

Summary  of  Quality  Statements  by  Principals 

The  principals  wrote  more  statements  related  to  the  quality  of  the  program 
than  to  aiy  other  factor.  Seventy-eight  of  the  111  responses  were  of  qualities  in 
the  program  that  attracted  students  to  take  home  economics.  Teaching  procedures 
and  personal  qualities  of  the  home  econonics  teachers  greatly  influenced  enrollments, 
according  to  these  principals. 

The  responses  of  the  principals  indicated  that  the  subject  matter  taught  was 
also  influencing  enrollment  in  home  economics.  They  saw  quality  in  subject  matter 
when  students  were  prepared  for  marriage,  learned  basic  skills,  and  when  the  needs 
and  interests  of  -the  students  were  met. 

Teacher  Response 

Eighty-six  statements  were  written  by  home  economics  teachers  which  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  program  and  its  effect  on  students  electing  to  enroll  or  not  to 
enroll  in  home  economics  in  high  school.  Thin  response  gave  a rank  of  1 to  the 
number  of  times  this  factor  was  listed.  (Table  12.) 

A total  of  70  responses  from  home  economics  teachers  indicated  that  the  quality 
of  the  program  was  the  outstanding  factor  which  they  believed  influenced  students 
to  elect  home  economics.  The  teachers  placed  little  or  no  significance  to  the 
importance  of  personal  qualities  and  teaching  procedures  of  the  teacher  as  being 
influential  toward  enrollment.  Rather,  they  felt  home  economics  subject  matter 
itself  had  the  most  influence  on  the  girls'  electing  to  enroll. 
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TABIE  11 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  ELECTION  OR  NON-ELECTION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AS 

ramCATED  BY  52  HINCIPALS 


Factors 

Influence  on  Home  Economics 
Enrollment 

Total 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

n % 

. n _ . 

n % 

I.  Junior  High 

1 0.7 

2 1.6 

n.  Pressures 

A.  Individuals 

1,  Home  economics  teachers 

10 

- 

10 

2.  Parents 

k 

6 

10 

3.  Peer  group 

3 

1 

k 

1;,  Other  school  personnel 

k 

2 

6 

5.  Self  (I  like) 

- 

- 

- 

6,  Prestige 

- 

- 

- 

B.  Home  Economics  career 

planned 

3 

1 

It 

C.  Easy  - improve  grade  average 

2 

1 

3 

D.  Science  requirement 

9 

13 

E.  Background  for  many  fields 

- 

- 

F,  Other  career  planned 

3 

3 

G,  Meeting  college  requirements 

m 

11 

11 

H,  Increased  requirement  for 

graduation 

1 

5 

Total 

31  21.7 

38  31.lt 

69  25.7 

III.  Schedule 

A.  Increased  requirement  for 

graduation 

1 

- 

1 

B.  Preference  of  other  fields 

2 

13 

15 

C.  Science  requirement  met 

with  Home  Economics 

1 

- 

1 

D,  No  conference  period 

- 

- 

E,  Mere  subjects  offered 

- 

6 

6 

F,  Additional  period  in  day 

- 

- 

- 

G«  Not  much  other  choice 

m 

- 

- 

H,  Schedule  conflicts 

1 

6 

7 

Total 

37? 

2?  20.7 

30  11.2 

I?.  Quality  of  the  Program 

A.  Teacher 

1,  Personal  qualities 

8 

6 

lit 

2.  Teaching  procedures 

11 

12 

23 

a.  Interesting 

(2) 

(9) 

b»  Challenging 

(3) 

- 

c.  Variety  in  experience 

(3) 

- 

d»  Well-planned 

(3) 

(3) 

O 
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TABIE  11  (continued) 


Quality  of  Program  (continued) 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Total 

B.  Home  economics  subject  matter 

1.  All  phases 

- 

- 

- 

2.  Preparation  for  marriage 

7 

- 

7 

3.  Likes,  interests,  needs 

12 

3 

15 

1+,  Different 

2 

- 

2 

Valuable  in  future 

13 

- 

13 

6.  SkiUs 

9 

2 

11 

C,  Enrichmantr 

2 

2 

2.  Adult 

1 

- 

1 

D,  L^oratory 

7 

8 

15 

E,  Personal  development 

1,  Leadership 

2 

- 

2 

2.  Practical 

2 

1 

3 

F,  Heme  projects 

2 

- 

2 

G,  Summer  employment 

m 

- 

- 

H,  Expense 

- 

- 

- 

I.  Hard 

•* 

1 

1 

Total 

78 

33  27.3 

111  m.h 

Patterns 

A,  Beejuirement 

2 

7 

B,  Junior  hi^ 

1 

- 

1 

C,  Majority  take 

- 

- 

- 

D.  Classes  filled  to  capacity 

- 

5 

E,  More  needs  to  be  offered 

1 

6 

F,  Classes  include  boys 

1 

- 

1 

Total 

13  9.1 

7 5.8 

20  7.5 

Attitudes 

A.  People 

- 

- 

- 

1,  Parent 

• 

5 

5 

2,  Home  economics  teacher 

3 

- 

3 

3.  School  personnel 

- 

1 

1 

1+.  Peer  group 

m 

1 

1 

B,  Concerning  the  program 

2' 

1 

3 

1.  Easy 

2 

1 

3 

2,  Popular 

8 

7 

15 

Total 

15  10,5 

16  13.2 

31  11.6 

Unclassified 

Total 

0 

0 

h 1.5 

Total 

lit3  100.0 

121  100.0 

268  100.0 
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TABLE  12 

FACTORS  INFIflENCING  ELBCTICN  OR  NON-ELECTION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS 
INDICATED  BT  69  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 


Factors 

Influence  on  Hcxne  Economics 
Enrollment 

Total 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

n % 

n ^ 

n T" 

I.  Junior-high  home  economics 

- 

M — 

II,  Pressures 

A.  Individuals 

1,  Home  economics  teacher 

m 

1 

1 

2,  Parents 

k 

3.  Peer  gwup 

2 

1 

3 

I4,  Other  school  personnel 

h 

5 

9 

$.  Self  (I  like) 

w 

6,  Prestige 

- 

•M 

B*  Horae  economics  career 

plaxined 

.3 

3 

C.  Easy  - Irprove  grade  average 

1 

1 

D,  Science  requirement 

m 

9 

9 

E.  Background  for  many  fields  ir 

college 

1 

m 

1 

F,  Other  career  planned 

3 

3 

G,  Meeting  college  requirement 

m 

3 

3 

H,  Increased  requirement  for 

graduation 

- 

9 

9 

Total 

1$  13,5 

31  3li.li 

lj6  22,9 

HI.  Schedules 

A.  Increased  requirement  for 

graduation 

• 2 

7 

9 

B.  Preference  of  other  fields 

8 

8 

C,  Science  requirement  met 

3 

3 

6 

D,  No  conference  period 

- 

1 

1 

E.  More  subjects  offered 

m 

2 « 

2 

F,  Additional  period  in  day 

1 

it 

1 

G.  Hot  much  other  choice 

2 

1 

3 

H,  Conflicts 

- 

k 

h 

Total 

GO 

26  28.9 

3h  16.9 

IV.  Quality  of  the  Program 

A,  Teacher 

ik. 

1.  Personal  qualities 

1 

1 

2,  Teaching  procedures 

m 

a.  Interesting 

3 

m 

3 

b.  Challenging 

2 

m 

2 

c.  Variety  in  experiences 

2 

m 

2 

d.  Well  planned 

1 

1 
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TABLE  12  (continued) 


IV«  Quality  of  Program  (continued) 

B.  Home  economics  subject 
matter 

1.  All  phases 

2.  Preparation  for  marriage 

3.  Meets  likes,  interests, 
needs 

It.  Different 

5.  Valuable  in  future 

6.  Family  living  - boys 

7.  Skills 

C.  Enrichments 

1.  F.H.A. 

2,  Adult 

D.  Laboratory 

E.  Personal  development 

1.  Leadership 

2,  Practical 

F.  Home  projects 

G.  Summer  employment 

H.  Expense 

I.  Hard 

Total 


V. 


Patterns 
A.  Requirement 
Junior  high 
Majority  take 

Classes  filled  to  capacity 
More  needs  to  be  offered 
Total 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


VI. 


B. 


Attitudes  (feeling  toward) 

A.'  Expression  of  individual's 
attitudes 

1.  Parents 

2.  Home  economics  teacher 

3.  School  personnel 
it.  Peer  group 
Concerning  the  program 

1.  Easy 

2.  Popular 

3.  Meets  needs 
it.  Want  to  take 
5.  Academic 
Communications 

Total 

Total 


C. 


Total 
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The  home  economics  teachers  suggested  that  the  home  economics  courses  were 
"Good  preparation  for  marriage,"  "Met  students’  needs,  interests,  and  likes," 
"Prepared  students  for  the  future,"  and  "Contributed  to  all  areas  of  home  living." 
These  contributions,  they  said,  influenced  the  girls  to  elect  the  subject  in  high 
schools.  Forty-four  of  the  86  responses  centered  on  subject  matter  in  home  economics. 

Sixteen  responses  were  made  that  the  home  economics  teachers  attributed  to 
poor  quality  of  the  program  — thuj  influencing  students  not  to  enroll.  Inadequate 
laboratory  facilities  was  most  often  given  as  having  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
enrollment. 


Summary  of  Quality  Statements  by  Teachers 

Home  economics  teachers  wrote  more  statements  related  to  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram than  any  other  factor  affecting  enrollment.  Most  of  the  statements  were  in- 
fluences related  to  why  girls  elected  to  take  home  economics. 

Very  few  statanents  related  to  teaching  procedures  and  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  heme  economics  teacher.  Forty-four  of  the  86  total-quality  statements  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  taught.  The  teachers  thought  that  home  economics  was 
good  preparation  for  marriage,  prepared  girls  for  the  future,  and  met  +he  needs, 
interests,  and  likes  of  the  studmts. 

The  FHA  activities  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  facilities  were  also  listed 
as  influencing  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

Interview  Responses 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  responses  classified  under  quality  of  the  program, 
the  factor  is  the  most  significant  one  found  in  the  interviews.  A total  of  166 
stiitements  regarding  quality  gave  it  a rank  of  ].  (Table  13.) 

TABLE  13 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED  WHO  MENTIONED  EFFECT  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  HOME 
ECONOMICS  PROGRAM  ON  ENROLLMENT  OR  NCN-ENROLLMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Groups 

Total 
n % 

Quality  Factor 

Students 
Inc.  Deer. 

School 
Personnel 
Inc.  Deer. 

Parents 
Inc.  Deer. 

A.  Teacher 

1.  Personal  qualities 

a.  Easy  to  get  along  with 

1 

1 

b.  Helps  students  with 

personal  problems 

3 1 

2 

6 

c.  Students  like 

3 2 

1 

6 

d.  Enthusiastic 

1 

1 

e.  Gracious,  friendly 

1 

1 

f.  Accepted  by  students 

1 

1 

g.  Cooperates  with  school 

and  community 

6 3 

1 

10 

Sub -total 

7 3 

10  k 

2 

26  15.7 

O 


i 
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TABLE  13  (continued) 


Groups 

School 

Total 

Quality  Factor 

Students 

Personnel 

Parents 

Inc.  Deer. 

Inc.  Deer. 

Inc.  Deer. 

- n.  % 

2.  Teaching  procedures 

a.  Capable,  excellent, 

outstanding 

7 1 

2 1 

21 

b.  Teacher  is  the  depart- 

maitj  department  is  as 

strong  as  the  teacher 

1 2 

3 

c.  Knows  so  much 

1 

1 

d.  Has  us  work  hard 

1 

1 

e.  Has  us  solve  problems 

1 

1 

f.  Is  in?)roving  the  de- 

partment 

1 

1 

Sub- total 

10  1 

7 7 

2 1 

28  16.9 

B.  Home  economics  subject  matter 

a.  Preparation  for  marriage 

10  8 

8 h 

1 1 

32 

b.  Develops  skills 

5 3 

2 6 

2 

18 

c.  Teaches  better  management 

3 

1 1 

2 1 

8 

d.  Useful  now  and  the  the 

futui-e 

1 1 

2 1 

9 

e.  Helps  with  decision  making 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Sub« total 

17  1? 

III  12 

3 5 

66  39.8 

G.  Enrichments 

1.  Has  an  FHA 

1 2 

1 1 

1 

6 

2.  Adult  classes 

2 

2 

li 

Sub-total 

1 2 

3 1 

1 2 

10  5.9 

D,  Laboratory 

1.  Adequate  physical  faci^iti<  3 

3 6 

1;  3 

1 

17 

2.  Physical  facilities  need 

improvement 

2 2 

2 3 

9 

3.  Attractive  and  home-like 

^ 1 

1 

7 

Ij.  Crowded 

1 

2 

3 

Sub- total 

10  10 

7 8 

1 

36  21.7 

Total  Number 

31 

111  32 

9 8 

166  100.0 

Percent  of  Total 

27.1  18.7 

2li/7  19*3 

ii.8 

100.0 

O 
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The  outstanding  items  mentioned  were  those  related  to  subject  matter  in  home 
economics.  Such  items  as  "Preparation  for  marriage"  and  "Develops  skills"  were 
mentioned  66  times,  39.8  percent.  Of  these  66  reactions  32  (or  percent)  listed 
"Preparation  for  marriage"  as  being  a value  in  taking  home  economics.  In  both 
increasing-  and  decreasing-enrollment  schools,  this  item  was  most  often  mentioned 
and  was  the  largest  response  given  by  students  and  school  personnel  in  both  school 
groups . 

The  teacher  and  teaching  procedures  were  the  second  mcst-often  mentioned  item 
in  the  quality  of  a good  program.  A total  of  Sh  responses  were  either  of  a personal 
quality  of  teaching  procedures  as  being  important  to  enrollment.  The  most  signifi- 
cant item  under  teaching  procedures  was  the  home  economics  teacher  is  "Capable, 
excellent,  and  outstanding,"  These  traits  were  listed  by  students,  school  personnel, 
and  parents  in  the  increasing-enrollment  schools  and  by  school  personnel  and  parents 
in  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools.  Fourteen  of  the  persons  interviewed  made 
these  observations  in  increasing-enrollment  schools  as  compared  with  seven  in  the 
decreasing-oirollmoit  schools. 

The  personal  quality  of  the  teacher  most  often  mentioned  was  "She  cooperates 
with  the  school  and  community."  However,  this  trait  was  mentioned  by  the  school 
personnel  group  and  parent  group  rather  than  by  the  students.  In  the  increasing- 
enrollment  schools  the  students  most  often  said,  "I  like  the  teacher"  and  "The 
teacher  helps  students  with  their  personal  problems,"  while  in  the  decreasing 
schools,  mere  students  said  they  "Liked  the  teacher." 

The  third-ranking  groups  under  the  quality  factor  was  the  laboratory,  with  36 
reactions.  The  largest  number,  17  mentioned  that  there  were  adequate  physical 
facilities.  There  were  three  student  reactions  in  this  category  from  increasing 
schools  and  s'^x  student  reactions  from  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools,  among 
the  school  personnel  tiie  greatest  number  of  reactions  stated  that  the  physical 
facilities  were  adequate,  while  an  equal  number  in  tlie  decreasing  schools  mentioned 
this  fact  as  well  as  that  the  physical  facilities  needed  improving. 

The  enrichment  phase  of  the  home  economics  program  was  mentioned  by  10  people. 
There  were  six  statements  regarding  the  FHA,  three  from  increasing,  and  three  from 
decreasing-enrollment  schools.  Four  of  the  persons  interviewed  mentioned  adult 
classes  as  being  a part  of  the  home  economics  program  — two  from  increasing,  and 
two  from  decreasing-enrollment  groups. 

Summary  of  Qualily  Statements  by  Interviewees 

The  greatest  number  of  statements  made  by  the  persons  interviewed  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  home  economics  program.  The  greatest  number  of  these  statements 
centered  on  -the  subject  matter  being  tau^t.  The  people  believed  that  home  eco- 
nomics was  good  preparation  for  marriage  and  taught  the  basic  skills  (66  statemaats). 

Also  a total  of  statemaats  related  to  the  personal  qualities  and  teaching 
procedures  of  the  home  economics  teachers  and  their  influence  on  enrollment  in  home 
economics.  The  physical  facilities  were  mentioned  36  times  as  being  a contributing 
factor  to  the  quality  to  the  program. 
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Factor;  Inf].uerK;e  of  Pressures 

What  forces  were  exerted  on  high  sdiool  students  to  influence  their  electing 
to  atroll  or  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics?  Fourteen  items  in  Parts  H ffor 
those  who  elected  to  enroll)  and  III  (for  those  >dio  elected  not  to  enroll)  of  the 
questionnaire  were  classified  as  pressure  items. 

The  principals  and  home  economics  teachers  responded  with  sufficient  state- 
ments related  to  pressures  to  rank  this  factor  second  only  to  the  quality  of  the 
home  economics  program  factor. 

Student  Response 


Part  II  of  Questionnaire 

In  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire,  seven  items  were  related  to  the  pressure 
factor.  Table  li;  contains  a summary  of  the  findings. 

Item  11,83  "I  wanted  to  take  it”  ranked  first  in  number  of  students  who 
responded  to  ary  of  the  k3  items  on  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  student-questionnaire. 
Most  students  in  the  study  elected  to  enroll  in  home  economics  (beyond  what  was 
required)  because  they  wanted  to  do  so.  This  finding  was  true  for  girls  from  both 
enrollmoit  groups. 

The  parents  of  students  from  increasing-  and  decreasing-enrollment  schools 
wanted  their  daughters  to  enroll  in  home  economics.  Also,  the  peer  groups' 
acceptance  of  home  economics  influenced  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  groip  to 
enroll  in  home  economics.  The  other  five  pressure  items  received  a small  response 
from  the  groups;  but,  for  some  girls,  the  home  economics  teacher,  the  principal, 
college  majoring  plans,  and  the  guidance  counselors  influenced  them  to  elect  home 
economics  as  a subject  in  high  school. 


TABLE  Ih 


RANKED  RESPONSES  TO  THE  SEVEN  PRESSURE  ITEMS  ON  PART  II  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AS 
CHECKED  BY  STUDENTS  WHO  ENROLLED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  BEYOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Item 

Item  Description 

Enrollment 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Rank 

Percent 

Percent 

11.83 

"I  wanted  to  take  it" 

71.0 

60.0 

1 

11.77 

"Parents  wanted  me  to  take  home  economics" 

33.0 

30.0 

2 

11.82 

"Most  girls  take  it" 

19.0 

18.0 

3 

11.79 

"I  took  it  because  of  the  home  economiss 
teacher" 

8.0 

3.0 

It 

11.80 

"The  principal  thought  I should  take  it" 

3.0 

It.O 

3 

11.78 

"Plan  to  major  in  home  economics  in  college" 

3.0 

It.O 

6.3 

11.81 

"Guidance  counselor  thought  I should  take 
it" 

1 

3.0 

2.0 

6.3 

ERIC 
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The  students  from  schools  with  increasing  enrollment  in  home  economics  re- 
sponded to  four  of  these  items  in  significantly  larger  numbers.  (Appendix*  Table  25.)j 
More  girls  from  these  increasing-enrollment  schools  took  home  economics  because: 

”I  wanted  to  take  it";  "Kf  parents  wanted  me  to  take  hcane  economics";  "I  took  it 
because  of  the  home  economics  teacher";  and  "The  guidance  counselor  thought  I 
should  take  it." 

Part  III  of  the  Questionnaire 

There  were  seven  items  in  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire  (for  those  students 
who  elected  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics,  beyond  that  which  was  required)  which 
related  to  the  pressure  factors.  The  responses  to  these  items  are  tabulated  in 
Table  15. 

TABLE  15 

RANKED  RESPONSES  TO  THE  SEVEN  PRESSURE  ITEMS  IN  PART  III  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AS 
CHECKED  BY  STUDENTS  WHO  DID  NOT  ENROLL  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  BEYOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Enrollment 

Item 

Item  Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Rank 

Percent 

Percent 

15.96 

"Liked  home  economics,  but  wanted  other 
subjects" 

12.0 

19.0 

1 

15.100 

"I*m  going  to  college;  needed  to  take 
other  subjects" 

10.0 

18.0 

2 

15.101 

"Parents  didn't  think  I needed  home 
economics" 

li.O 

6.0 

3 

15.99 

"Friends  were  not  enrolling  in  home 
economics" 

2.0 

li.O 

h 

15.97 

"Principal  advised  me  to  take  other 
subjects" 

2.0 

2.0 

5 

15.98 

"Counselor  advised  me  to  take  other 
subjects" 

1.0 

2.0 

6 

15.102 

"Member  of  the  crowd  look  down  on  home 
economics" 

0.5 

2.0 

7 

Students  responded  to  two  of  the  seven  pressure  items  by  the  largest  percent^ 
"Liked  home  economics,  but  wanted  other  subjects"  and  "I'm  going  to  college;  needed 
to  take  other  subjects."  The  percent  of  response  to  the  other  pressure  items  was 
very  small. 
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The  students  from  decreasing-enrollmait  schools  checked  four  items  in  signifi- 
cantly larger  portions.  These  items  were:  "Like  home  economics,  but  wanted  other 
subjects”}  "Going  to  college;  needed  to  take  other  subjects";  "Members  of  the  crowd 
look  down  on  home  economics,"  and  "Counselors  advised  roe  to  take  other  subjects." 
(Table  26,  Appendix.) 


The  pressure  related  to  students  wanting  to  take  home  economics  was  a deter- 
mining factor  in  their  taking  home  economics.  Girls  from  increasing-enrollment 
schools  chose  to  enroll  in  home  economics  because  they  "wanted  to"  do  so  in 
significantly  greater  nunbers  than  girls  from  deer  easing-enrollment  schools. 

The  parents  of  students  influenced  their  daughters  to  enroll  in  home  economics; 
this  influence  was  felt  by  a significantly  greater  portion  of  students  from 
increasing-enrollment  schools.  The  home  economics  teacher  and  the  guidance  counselor 
influenced  some  girls  to  enroll  in  home  economics;  girls  from  the  increasing- 
enrollment  schools  checked  these  influences  in  significantly  larger  portions  than 
did  girls  from  decreasing-enroUment  schools. 

Even  though  some  girls  liked  hoi  ; economics,  they  elected  to  take  other  than 
home  economics  subjects  in  hi^  school.  One  clue  for  non- enrollment  was  that  going 
to  college  made  tiie  election  of  home  economics  less  desirable.  So  preference  for 
other  subjects  and  college  plans  were  influential  pressures  for  non-election  of 
home  economics  in  high  school.  Girls  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools  checked 
these  items  in  significantly  larger  nurbers. 

Principal  Response 

The  52  principals  wrote  69  statements  suggestive  of  pressures  that  influenced 
girls  to  elect  or  nou  to  elect  home  economics  in  hi^  school.  Thirty-eight  of  the 
statements  (31«U  percent)  were  about  pressures  that  influenced  girls  not  to  elect 
home  economics;  31  statements  (21.7  percent)  were  of  pressures  for  election  of  hone 
economics.  (Table  11.) 

The  outstanding  pressure  written  by  principals  against  electing  home  economics 
was  that  of  meeting  college  requirements.  The  increased  requirements  for  graduation 
(including  the  increased  science  requirements)  also  influenced  some  girls  not  to 
elect  home  economics,  according  to  these  principals. 

The  principals  wrote  that  the  home  economics  teacher  was  the  greatest  pressure 
factor  influencing  girls  to  elect  to  take  home  economics.  Parents  were  mentioned 
as  being  influential  for  the  election  or  the  non-election  of  home  economics  at  the 
high  school  level. 


The  increased  requirements  for  graduation  (including  the  increased  science 
requirements)  from  hi^  school  and  the  meeting  of  requirements  for  college  entrance 
were  the  two  pressures  that  influenced  girls  not  to  elect  home  economics,  according 
to  the  principals.  They  also  indicated  that  the  home  economics  teacher  exerted 
the  greatest  pressure  influence  on  girls  to  elect  home  economics  in  hi^  school. 


Summary  of  Pressure  Factor  by  Students 


Suimary  of  Pressure  Statements  by  Principals 


1 


Teacher  Responses 
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The  teachers  made  46  statements  (22.9  percent)  which  related  to  the  pressure 
factor.  Thirty-one  (34.4  percent)  of  the  statements  were  of  pressures  that  in- 
fluenced "iris  not  to  elect  home  economics;  13  statements  (13.3  percent)  were 
statements  of  pressures  for  the  election  of  home  economics  in  high  school. 

(Table  12.) 

The  outstanding  pressure  mentioned  by  this  group  of  teachers  was  that  home 
economics  could  not  be  taken  by  girls  because  of  the  increased  requirements  for 
high  school  graduation  (including  an  increase  in  the  science  requirsnents ) . Titere 
were  mixed  feelings  about  the  influence  of  other  school  personnel  on  election  or 
non-election  of  home  economics;  some  wrote  that  this  group  influenced  girls  to 
take  home  economics;  other  teachers  thought  that  other  school  personnel  influenced 
girls  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics. 

Summary  of  Pressure  Statements  by  Teachers 

The  increased  requirements  for  graduation  from  high  school  (including  the 
increased  requirements  in  science)  was  the  outstanding  pressure  influencing  girls 
not  to  elect  to  take  home  economics  in  high  school,  according  to  statements  by 
the  home  economics  teachers.  There  was  also  some  acknowledged  influence  of  other 
school  personnel  on  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

Interview  Responses 

Only  14  statements  (Table  16)  relating  to  pressures  were  made  in  the  ?6  inter- 
views. Meeting  college  requirements  and  the  meeting  of  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation  were  mentioned  as  influencing  students  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics 
in  high  school.  All  seven  of  these  responses  came  from  school  personnel  in 
decreasing-enrollment  schools. 


TABLE  16 

NUMBER  OF  INTERVIEWEES  IN  THE  SIX  SCHOOLS  WHO  MENTIONED  DIFFERENT  PRESSURES  AND 

THEIR  EFFECT  ON  HOME  ECONOMICS  ENROLMENT 


Groups 

Pressure  Factor 

Students 

School 

Personnel 

Parents 

Total 

Inc. 

Deer. 

Inc.  Deer. 

Inc.  Deer, 

n 

% 

Academic  subjects  first,  if  college 
bound 

1 

3 

4 

28.6 

Background  for  many  fields 

1 

1 

7.1 

Mother  wants  everyone  to  take  home 
economics 

1 

1 

2 

14.3 

Career  in  home  economics  planned 

1 

1 

2 

14.3 

Ify  group  do  not  enroll  in  home 
economics 

1 

1 

7.1 

Added  requirements  make  for  a full 
Schedule 

4 

4 

28.6 

Total 

3 

2 

7 

1 1 

14  100.0 
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Summary  of  Pressure  Statements  by  Interviewees 

College-entrance  requirements  and  hi^  school  graduation  requirements  influenced 
some  students  not  to  take  home  economics  in  high  school. 

Factcr;  Influence  of  Schedule 

What  effect  did  the  schedule  have  on  enrollment  or  non-enrollment  of  girls  in 
heme  economics  in  hi^  school?  Four  items  in  Part  II  (for  , ’’Is  who  elected 
to  take  home  economics  beyond  the  required  amount)  of  the  qu._tionnaire  were 
classified  as  schedule  items. 

Student  Response 


Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire 

Four  items  in  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  related  to  the  factor  of  schedule. 
A summary  of  the  findings  for  both  enrollment  groups  is  given  in  Table  17. 

TABIE  17 

RANKED  RESPONSES  TO  THE  FOUR  SCHEDULE  ITEMS  IN  PART  II  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AS 
CmCKED  BY  STUDENTS  WHO  ENROLLED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  BEYOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Home  Economics  Enrollment 

Item 

Item  Descriptions 

Increasing 

Percent 

Decreasing 

Percent 

Rank 

12.87 

'•Could  be  scheduled  with  other  courses'* 

20.0 

17.0 

1 

12.8It 

Because  home  economics  fit  into  ircr 
schedule" 

15.0 

16.0 

2 

12.86 

"Needed  credit  for  graduation" 

7.0 

8.0 

3 

12.85 

"No  other  courses  for  me  to  take" 

2.0 

2.0 

It 

Girls  from  both  enrollment  groups  seemed  to  indicate  that  enrollment  in  home 
economics  was  influenced  by  the  schedule  factor  to  the  extent  that  they  could 
schedule  other  courses  with  home  economics  and  lliat  home  economics  could  be  fitted 
into  a schedule. 

None  of  the  four  schedule  items  revealed  significant  differences  between  the 
two  enrollment  groups. 


Part  III  of  Questionnaire 

Five  items  were  included  in  Part  III  of  the  student-questionnaire  which  related 
to  the  schedule  factor,  A summary  of  the  findings  is  contained  in  Table  18, 
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TABLE  18 


ranked  responses  to  TBE  FIT/E  SCHEDUIE  ITEI'IS  in  part  III  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AS 
CHECKED  BY  STUD0ITS  WHO  DID  NOT  ENROLL  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  BEYOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Heme  Economics  Enrollment 

Item 

Item  Description 

Increasing 

Percent 

Decreasing 

Percent 

Rank 

IS.IOI; 

"tfy  program  was  too  full" 

10.0 

18.0 

1 

16.103 

"Other  courses  prepare  me  for  a job" 

10.0 

16.0 

2 

16.105 

"Could  not  fit  into  schedule  because 
of  required  courses 

7.0 

12.0 

3 

16.107 

"Since  it  is  required  for  a year, 
I had  no  time  for  additional" 

1.0 

3.0 

h 

16.106 

"Mot  offered  beyond  what  is 
required" 

1.0 

1.0 

5 

In  foul"  of  the  five  schedule  items j more  students  from  decreasing“enrollment 
schools  checked  the  items  as  influencing  them  not  to  enroll.  Students  from  bo1jh 
enrollment  groups  checked  that  they  did  not  enroll  in  home  economics  because  their 
programs  were  too  full,  other  courses  prepared  them  for  a job,  and  they  could  not 
fit  into  schedule  because  of  required  courses. 

Four  of  the  items  checked  by  girls  who  had  not  elected  to  take  home  economics 
in  high  school  (beyond  what  was  required)  revealed  significant  differences  in  the 
number  of  gi'ls  checking.  Girls  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools  checked  in 
significantly  larger  numbers  that  they  did  not  elect  to  take  home  economics  in  high 
school  because;  my  program  was  too  full;  other  courses  prepre  me  for  a job;  could 
not  fit  it  into  schedule  because  of  required  courses,  and  since  it  was  required  for 
a year  there  was  no  time  left  for  additional.  (Table  26,  Appendix.) 

Summary  of  Schedule  Factor  by  Students 

The  schedule  did  not  seem  to  be  a distinguishing  factor  (for  the  two  groups) 
as  related  to  its  influence  on  enrollment  in  home  economics^  But  to  the  extent 
that  home  economics  could  be  scheduled  with  other  courses  and  that  it  fit  into  a 
student's  schedule^  schedules  influenced  some  students  to  elect  to  take  home 
economics. 

There  were  four  schedule  factor  items  that  a significantly  larger  number  of 
twirls  from  decreasing-enrollment  schools  checked  as  influencing  them  not  to  enroll 
in  home  economics  in  high  school.  These  factors  were:  their  programs  were  too 

full;  other  courses  prepared  them  for  a job;  could  not  fit  into  schedule  because 
of  required  course^  and  since  home  economics  had  been  required  for  a year^  they 
had  no  time  for  taking  additional  courses©  The  first  three  items  were  checked  by 
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a modest  portion  of  the  decreasing-enrollment  groupj  the  first  two  items  were 
checked  by  only  10  percent  of  the  girls  from  the  increasing-enjrollment  groip, 
(Table  26,  Appendix.) 

Principal  Response 

The  principals  reacted  with  a total  of  30  statements  indicating  the  schedules 
incluenced  students  to  enroll  or  not  to  eiroll  in  home  economics  in  high  school. 
(Table  11,)  Thirteen  of  the  23  principals  who  made  statements  related  to  schedule 
and  non-enrollment  wrote  that  "students,  preferred  other  fields." 
i 

In  addition,  six  statements  indicated  that  conflicts  in  the  schedule  made 
enrollraait  in  home  economics  classes  impossible.  Only  five  statements  were 
written  expressing  a good  influence  of  schedule  on  enrollment.  These  30  reactions 
(11.2  percent)  of  the  influence  of  schedule  on  enrollment  gave  this  factor  a rank 
of  U. 


Summary  of  the  Schedule  Statements  by  Principals 

Five  times  more  statements  were  written  by  principals  stating  that  the 
schedule  was  influencing  girls  not  to  be  able  to  elect  home  economics  than  state- 
ments that  indicated  the  schedule  was  influencing  girls  to  elect  home  economics. 

These  principals  wrote  that  girls  preferred  other  courses  ani  would  schedule  them 
first.  There  was  also  some  evidence  of  conflicts  in  the  schedule  which  made 
enrollment  in  home  economics  impossible. 

Teacher  Response 

There  were  3k  reactions  by  home  economics  teachers  which  related  to  the  effect 
of  schedule  on  election  or  non-election  of  home  economics  in  high  school.  This 
response  comprised  16.9  percent  of  the  total  reactions  — a rank  of  3.  (Table  12.) 

Eight  scheduling  responses  were  favorable  for  the  election  of  home  economics; 

26  statements  indicated  that  schedules  were  responsible  for  a decrease  in  enrollment. 
Two  outstanding  reasons  listed  for  not  electing  hone  economics  were  preference  for 
other  courses  and  the  increased  requirements  for  graduation  (including  the  increased 
science  requirements)  which  made  it  impossible  for  girls  to  schedule  elective 
courses. 


Summary  of  Schedule  Statements  by  Teachers 

Over  three  times  as  many  statements  were  made  by  home  economics  teachers  that 
the  schedule  was  influencing  girls  not  to  be  able  to  elect  home  economics  than 
being  able  to  take  home  economics.  Home  economics  teachers  wrote  that  preference 
for  other  fields  and  increased  requirements  for  graduation  (including  the  increased 
science  requirements)  were  causing  students  not  to  take  home  economics  in  high 
school. 

Interview  Response 

Only  nine  responses  made  by  people  being  interviewed  related  to  scheduling  and 
enrollment  in  home  economics.  (Table  19.)  This  over-all  response  gave  a rank  of  3 
to  the  scheduling  factor. 
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TABIE  19 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  INTERVIEWED  WHO  MENTIONED  EFFECT  OF  SCHEDULE  ON  ENROLLMENT  OR 

NON-ENROLLMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


■ 

Groups 

Schedule  Factor 

Students 

School 

Personnel 

Parents 

Total 

Xnc « 

Deer. 

Inc. 

Deer. 

Inc. 

Deer. 

n 

If  college  bound,  cannot  be  fit 
into  schedule 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22.2 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange 
schedules 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

h 

I could  not  take  because  of  the 
schedule 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22.2 

I tried  to  fix  the  schedule  so 
more  could  enroll 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11,1 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

9 

99.9 

Of  these  nine  statements,  eight  were  reasons  why  students  could  not  enroll  in  home 
economics  because  of  schedule.  "It  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  schedule"  was 
mentioned  by  four  people. 

Summary  of  Schedule  Statements  by  Interviewees 

Very  few  remarks  were  made  indicating  the  influence  on  enrollment  or  non- 
enrollment in  hone  economics  by  the  persons  interviewed.  Conflicts  and  difficulties 
in  arranging  schedules  were  voiced  as  influencing  enrollment  in  home  economics. 

Factor!  Influence  of  Attitudes 

The  statements  made  by  principals  and  teachers  in  opinionnaires  and  by  the 
persons  interviewed  were  classified  as  attitudinal  when  the  expression  involved 
feeling  toward  a situation,  a person,  or  the  home  economics  department. 

There  were  sufficient  attitude  responses  made  to  give  this  factor  a rank  of  Ij. 
Principal  Response 

In  the  31  attitudinal  statements  made  by  the  52  principals,  15  were  favorable 
toward  the  election  of  home  economics  and  16  were  unfavorable,  as  can  be  seen  in 
Table  11.  A large  number  of  favorable  responses  indicated  that  home  economics  was 
a popular  course. 

One-hundred  forty-three  (approximately  53^)  of  the  total  268  statements  made 
by  principals  were  responses  indicating  influences  which  increased  enrollment  in 


home  economics.  This  was  considered  an  ijiplication  that  the  administrators  be- 
lieved a greater  number  of  influences  affect  enrollment  in  home  economics  than 
affect  non- enrollment  in  home  economics. 

Summary  of  Attitudes  Statements  by  Principals 

It  is  apparent  that  attitudes  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  home  economics 
existed  among  the  administrators.  Implied  favorable  attitudes  were  indicated  by 
the  large  percent  of  statements  regarding  influences  favorable  to  election  of  home 
economics. 

Teacher  Response 

The  69  home  economics  teachers  made  22  responses  (11^)  indicating  the  in- 
fluence of  attitudes  on  election  of  home  economics,  Table  12,  Eight  expressions 
indicated  that  attitudes  influenced  girls  to  take  home  economics  with  parents*' 
attitudes  mentioned  most  often.  Fourteen  responses  were  of  attitudes  causing 
girls  not  to  take  home  economics,  with  most  references  made  to  unfavorable  at- 
titudes toward  home  economics  Ly  school  personnel. 

Summary  of  Attitudes  Statements  by  Teachers 

The  home  economics  teachers  believed  that  attitudes  were  somewhat  responsible 
for  enrollment  in  home  economics.  Attitudes  of  parents  were  most  often  listed  as 
contributing  to  increased  enrollment  and  unfavorable  attitudes  of  school  personnel 
tcward  home  economics  were  most  often  listed  as  influencing  girls  not  to  take  home 
economics. 

Interview  Responses 

Fifty-five  (72.3  percent)  of  the  76  persons  interviewed  indicated  they  would 
recommend  that  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  None  of  the  remaining  per- 
cent indicated  a completely  negative  response  but  qualified  their  recommendation 
by  such  statements  as  "if  the  girl  is  interested  in  home  economics," 

Twenty- three  of  the  statements  made  indicated  unfavorable  attitudes;  19  came 
from  persons  in  schools  where  home  economics  was  decreasing  and  four  from  schools 
where  home  economics  was  increasing.  Thus  over  four  times  as  many  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  home  economics  were  expressed  in  decreasing  enrollment  schools 
as  in  increasing  schools.  The  largest  number  indicated  attitude  existing  that 
"it  is  a snap  course"  or  "for  the  slow  student," 

Summaiy  of  Attitudes  Statements  by  Interviewees 

There  is  generally  prevailing  a favorable  attitude  toward  home  economics 
since  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  persons  interviewed  indicated  their  willingness 
to  recommend  enrollment.  More-unfavorable  attitudes  were  in  decreasing-enrollment 
schools . 


Factor;  Patterns  of  Home  Economics  Offerings 


O 


What  effect  did  the  patterns  of  home  economics  offerings  have  on  students  to 
enroll  or  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics  in  high  school?  One  item  in  Part  II  arxi 
two  items  in  Part  III  of  the  student  questionnaire  related  to  patterns  of  offer- 
ings. The  response  from  the  principals,  the  home  economics  teachers,  and  the 
interviewees  was  very  small. 
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Student  Response 

Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire 

One  item  in  Part  II  related  to  the  requiring  of  home  economics  at  tiie  9th 
grade  level  as  one  pattern  of  home  economics  offerings.  Table  20  contains  a 
summary  of  the  findings. 
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RESPONSE  TO  THE  ONE  ITEM  RELATED  TO  PATTERNS  IN  PART  II  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AS 
CHECKED  BY  STUDENTS  WHO  ENROLLED  IN  HCME  ECONOMICS  BEIOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Home  Economics  Enrollment 

Item 

Item  Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Percent 

Percent 

10.76 

"Liked  required  home  economics  I had  in  the 

9th  grade" 

31.0 

30.0 

j 

There  was  quite  a substantial  response  to  this  item  from  both  enrollment 
groups.  Serious  doubt  existed  that  this  high  percent  of  required  home  economics 
gave  an  accurate  picture.  Even  though  the  students  believed  it  was  required  (when 
there  is  doubt  that  it  was),  they  still  were  influenced  to  enroll  in  addition^ 
home  economics  because  of  their  experience  in  9th  grade  home  economics. 

More  students  from  increasing-enrollment  schools  checked  this  pattem  item. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  percent  of  girls  who  checked  this 
item  from  increasing-and  decre'^Lig-enrollment  schools. 

Part  III  of  the  Questionnaire 

Two  items  were  related  to  patterns  in  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire,  as 
checked  by  students  who  did  not  enroll  in  home  economics  classes  beyond  what  was 
required.  The  findings  are  shown  in  Table  21. 

TABLE  21 


RANKED  RESPONSES  TO  THE  TWO  ITEMS  RELATED  TO  PATTERNS  IN  PART  III  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
AS  CHECKED  BY  STUDENTS  WHO  DID  NOT  ENROLL  IN  H(M:  ECONOMICS  BEYOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Home  Economics  Enrollment 

Item 

Item  Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Rank 

Percent 

Percent 

Hi.  93 

"Did  not  like  the  required  courses(s)" 

3.0 

8.0 

1 

lii.9ii 

"Had  all  I needed,  required  at  9th  grade 

2.0 

3.0 

O 
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Few  students  from  both  enrollir'jnt  groups  responded  to  these  two  pattern  of 
offerings  items.  Evoi  though  the  response  was  small,  for  some  students  (especially 
in  decreasing-enrollment  schools),  the  requiring  of  home  economics  influenced  them 
not  to  take  any  more  home  economics  — eitiier  because  they  didn't  likp  the  course 
or  they  had  all  they  needed  in  the  required  course. 

There  were  significantly  larger  responses  from  the  decreasing-enrollment 
schools  for  both  of  these  pattern  items.  (Table  26,  Appendix.) 

Summary  of  Pattern  Factor  by  Students 

A large  percent  of  students  from  both  enrollment  groups  checked  that  they  liked 
the  required  home  economics  they  had  in  the  9th  grade;  but,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  response  for  the  two  enrollment  groups. 

A very  small  percent  of  students  responded  to  the  pattern  items.  Of  the 
students  who  did  respond  to  the  items,  a significantly  larger  portion  was  from  the 
decreasing-enrollment  group.  They  didn't  elect  any  home  economics  beyond  what  was 
required  because  they  didn't  like  the  required  course (s)  and  they  had  all  they 
needed  in  the  required  courses (s). 

Principal  Response 

Twenty  comments  made  by  the  principals  indicated  a belief  that  pattems  of 
offerings  in  home  economics  influenced  the  election  or  non-election  of  home  eco- 
nomics classes.  (Table  11.) 

The  very  few  CLmments  gave  a rank  of  ^ for  this  factor.  Five  statements  said 
that  "One  year  should  be  required  for  all  girls,"  and  five  other  statements  re- 
lated that  the  classes  were  already  filled  to  capacity. 

Summary  of  Pattern  Statements  by  Principals 

The  number  of  statements  made  regarding  pattern  of  offerings  in  home  economics 
by  principals  was  very  small.  The  statements  centered  on  requiring  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  the  problem  of  classes  being  filled  to  capacity. 

Teacher  Response 

The  home  economics  teachers  wrote  only  13  statements  related  to  the  patterns 
factor.  (Table  12.)  Ten  of  the  statements  were  of  patterns  that  were  influencing 
girls  to  enroll  in  home  economics;  only  three  statements  were  on  how  the  pattern 
of  offerings  infliienced  girls  not  to  take  home  economics.  Junior-high  homemaking 
encouraged  some  to  elect  and  others  not  to  elect  home  economics,  according  to  the 
teachers.  Four  teachers  stated  that  the  home  economics  classes  were  filled  to 
capacity. 


Summary  of  Pattern  Statements  by  Teachers 

The  home  economics  teachers  made  very  few  comments  regarding  patterns  of 
offerings.  They  expressed  concern  over  the  effect  of  junior-high  homeraaking  on 
enrollment  in  high  school  and  the  classes  being  filled  to  capacity. 
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Interview  Response 

Thirteen  responses  were  made  by  the  76  interviewees  which  were  classified  under 
the  factor  of  patterns  of  home  economics  offerings.  (Table  22.) 

TABLE  22 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED  WHO  MENTIONED  EFFECT  OF  PATTERN  OF  HCME  ECONOMICS 
OFPERINGS  ON  ENROLMENT  OR  NON-ENHDLIMIHT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Pattern  Factor 

Groups 

Students 

School 

Personnel 

Parents 

Total 

inc.  Deer. 

Inc. 

Deer. 

Inc.  Deer. 

n 

Unit  offerings  too  rigid  at  the 
different  grade  levels 

1 

1 

7.7 

Not  enou^  girls  are  taking 

1 

2 

3 

23.1 

I wonder  why  girls  do  not  elect 

1 

1 

7.7 

Wish  boys  could  take 

V 

1 

1 

1 

3 

23.1 

Not  as  many  students  in  upper 
classes  take  home  econanics 

1 

1 

7.7 

Need  for  more  adult  education 

1 

3 

h 

30.7 

Total 

1 

6 

6 

23  100.0 

The  most-often  mentioned  item  in  this  classification  was  the  need  for  more 
adult  education.  This  was  expressed  most  often  by  school  personnel  in  decreasing- 
enrollment  schools. 

Summary  of  Pattern  Statements  by  Interviewees 

Only  13  remarks  were  expressed  by  the  persons  interviewed  which  related  to 
patterns  of  offerings.  The  pattern  mentioned  most  was  the  need  for  more  adult 
education. 


Factor;  Influence  of  Junior-High  Hone  Economics 

Since  approximately  8?  percent  of  all  the  schools  were  not  teaching  any  home 
economics  in  the  7th  or  8th  grades,  a very  limited  sampling  reacted  to  items  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  junior  high. 


Student  Hesponse 


Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire 

Item  10.75>  Fart  II  of  the  student  questionnaire,  was  to  be  checked  by  the 
students  who  believed  they  had  been  influenced  to  take  home  economics  in  senior- 
hi<?h  because  they  liked  the  home  economics  they  had  in  junior-hi^h. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  23,  the  response  to  the  junior-high  item  was  veiy 
small. 


TABLE  23 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  ONE  ITEM  RELATED  TO  JUNIOR-HIGH  HOMEMAKING  IN  PART  II  OF  THE 
QUESTIOI®AIRE  AS  CHECKED  BY  STUDENTS  tmo  ENROLLED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

BEYOND  VniAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Item  Number 

Hoine  Economics  Enrollment 

Item  Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Percent 

Percent 

10.75 

"Liked  home  economics  had  in  7th 
and/or  8th  grade" 

10.0 

9.0 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  percent  of  response  between  the 
two  enrollment  groups. 


Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire 

As  can  be  noted  in  Table  21;,  only  1;  percent  of  the  students  from  decreasing- 
enrollment  schools  and  two  percent  of  the  students  from  increasing-enrollment 
schools  checked  that  they  had  all  the  home  economics  they  needed  at  the  7th  ard/or 
8th  grade  levels.  The  percent  of  students  who  checked  this  item  was  significantly 
larger  for  the  decreasing-enrollment  schools.  (Table  26,  Appendix.) 

TABLE  21; 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  ONE  ITEM  RELATED  TO  JUNIOR-HIGH  HOMEMAKING  IN  PART  HI  OF  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AS  CHECKED  BY  STUDENTS  WHO  DID  NOT  ENROLL  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  BEYOND  WHAT  WAS  REQUIRED 


Item  Number 

Home  Economics  Enrollment 

Item  Description 

Increasing 

Decreasing 

Percent 

Percent 

lli.93 

"Had  all  needed  in  required  at  7th 
or  8th  grade" 

2.0 

1;.0 
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Summary  of  Junior^High  Homemaking  Factor  Students 

Since  honemaking  in  the  7th  and/or  8th  grade  is  taught  in  so  few  schools  in 
Kentucky,  it  is  possible  to  make  only  a tentative  summary.  From  the  sample,  it 
would  seen  that  homemaking  in  junior-hi^,  as  taugnt  in  certain  schools,  had  a 
favorable  influence  on  airoUment  in  senior-high  hone  economicsj  this  is  especially 
true  in  increasing-enrollment  schools.  But  for  other  students,  a larger  portion 
of  which  were  enrolled  in  decreasing-enroUment  school,  junior-high  horaen^ing 
influenced  them  not  to  enroll  in  home  economics  in  senior-high  because  they  had 
all  they  needed. 


Chapter  IV 
GEJIERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


Characteristics  of  Schools 

1*  Schools  in  whid.  enrollment  in  home  econorics  increases  are  more  often  medium- 
sized  and  small  schools  than  large  oneso  In  these  smaller  schools,  in  general, 
there  are  fewer  requirements  for  graduation^ 

2.  In  schools  in  which  enrollment  in  home  economics  increases,  advanced  courses 
in  home  economics  are  offered  more  often  than  in  schools  where  enrollment 
decreases,  a higher  proportion  of  students  enroll  in  more  years  of  home  eco- 
nomics, and  a higher  proportion  are  multiple -teacher  departments ^ 

Factors  Influencing  Enrollmen  o 

1.  Students,  principals,  and  home  economics  teachers  differ  in  the  pressures  they 
think  influence  enrollment  in  home  economics o 

a*  According  to  the  students  themselves,  the  person  who  influences  students  to 
take  home  economics  to  a greater  degree  than  any  other  person  is  the  student 
herself*  The  persons  who  are  the  next  highest  in  influencing  students  to 
take  home  economics  are  the  parents*  less  influential  are  the  home  eco- 
nomics teacher  and  the  guidance  counselor. 

b.  According  to  principals,  the  pressure  which  influences  students  to  take 
home  economics  is  the  home  economics  teacher;  the  pressures  which  influence 
students  not  to  take  home  economics  are  increased  admission  requirement 
for  college  and  requirements  for  graduation,  including  the  science  require- 
ment, 

c*  According  to  home  economics  teachers,  the  pressure  which  is  most  influential 
in  discouraging  students  to  enroll  is  the  increased  requirement  for  gradu- 
ation, including  the  science  requiremaitc 

2/  Quality  of  the  home  economics  program  is  the  most  important  factor  which 
influences  students  to  enroll  or  not  enroll  in  home  economics* 

a*  Schools  having  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  home  economics  have  a higher 
quality  program  than  schools  having  a decrease  in  enroHment* 

bo  Students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  home  economics  when  they  feel  the 

program:  (1)  is  of  value  now  and  in  the  future;  (2)  provides  opportunities 
to  learn  what  students  need  to  knowj  (3)  offers  good  preparation  for 
marriage;  (1|)  gives  opportunities  for  developing  leadership,  and  (5)  is 
challenging* 

c*  School  principals  judge  the  quality  of  the  program  in  relation  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  home  economics  teacher,  the  teaching  procedures 
used,  and  the  subject  matter  taught*  Home  economics  teachers  judge 
quality  more  often  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  centent  of  the 
program* 


d.  Students  gain  more  help  in  the  home  economics  program  in  the  areas  of  Foods 
and  Nutrition  and  Clothing  and  Grooming  tlian  in  other  areasj  especially, 

Child  Development,  Consumer  Education,  and  Housing  and  Hone  Furnishings, 

e.  Students  who  enroll  in  home  economics  have  higher  all-school  grade  averages 
than  s^dents  who  do  not  take  home  economics.  As  the  amount  of  home  economics 
taken  increases,  the  all-school  grade  average  decreases.  Grade  averages  in 
home  economics  tend  to  be  higher  than  all-school  grade  averages. 

In  general,  school  schedules  and  patterns  of  offerings  of  home  economics  have 
little  influence  upon  whether  or  not  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  However 
among  students  who  do  not  elect  home  economics,  a considerable  number  cannot 
take  hone  economics  because  their  programs  are  too  full,  and  because  they  need 
to  meet  college  requirements  or  to  prepare  for  a job.  This  tendency  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  schools  where  enrollment  in  home  econcmics  decreases  rather 
than  in  schools  where  enrollment  increases. 


In  general,  there  is  a positive  attitude  toward  the  home  economics  program,  with 
only  a slight  indication,  in  schools  where  enrollment  decreases,  that  home 
economics  is  a '’snap”  course  and  is  for  the  slow  student. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  junior-high  home  economics  was  offered  was  so 
limited  in  this  stu^y  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  this  factor  as  an 
influence  on  enrollment. 


Chapter  V 
IMPLICATIOIB 


Implications  for  the  Home  Economics  Education  Program  in  the  Secondary  Schools  in 
Kentucky 


1.  Since  this  study  showed  that  fnrollment  in  home  economics  tended  to  be  decreasing 
in  the  large  schools,  it  is  suggested  that  special  study  be  made  and  help  pro- 
vided for: 

a.  Improving  the  quality  of  the  home  economics  program  in  these  schools  so  that 
the  content  of  the  program  is  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  students, 
the  level  of  teaching  procedures  is  raised,  and  personal  qualities  of  the 
teachers  enhancedo 

bo  Findings  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  home  economics  teachers  in  these 
schools  so  that  advanced  courses,  and  courses  for  students  preparing  for 
jobs  and/or  going  to  college  may  be  offeredo 

Co  Interpreting  the  home  economics  program  to  students,  parents,  principals, 
and  other  personnel, 

do  Raising  the  status  of  home  economics  in  these  schools, 

2.  Since  the  quality  of  the  home  economics  program  was  judged  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  influencing  students  to  enroll  in  hoiK  economics,  it  is 
suggested  that  supervisors,  teacher  educators,  and  others  in  position  to  help 
teachers,  woric  with  them  in  evaluating  their  programs  in  relation  to  student 
needs  and  in  helping  them  to  iitprove  their  teaching  procedures  and  their  person- 
al qualities, 

3o  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  examine  the  home  economics  program  and  find 
ways  to  decrease  the  emphasis  given  to  Foods  and  Nutrition  and  Clothing  and 
Grooming,  and  to  expand  the  emphasis  on  other  areas  of  home  economics,  par- 
ticularly Child  Development,  Constmer  Education,  and  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings. 

ii.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  home  economics  programs  so  that  students 
of  high  academic  ability  may  be  able  to  enroll  in  a sequence  of  courses,  or 
students  of  high  academic  ability  or  vjith  special  needs,  such  as  those  preparing 
for  a job  or  for  college,  may  elect  advanced  courses. 

5.  Home  economics  teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  study  the  b'ses  they  use  for 
assigning  grades  and  evaluate  their  grading  standards  in  relation  to  those 
used  by  other  teachers  in  the  school. 

6.  As  programs  of  interpretation  of  home  economics  are  developed  in  schools  to 
encourage  more  students  to  enroll,  efforts  should  be  given  first  to  interpreting 
to  the  students  themselves  what  home  economics  can  offer  them.  Next  in  order 

of  inportance  should  be  efforts  to  interpret  the  values  of  home  economics  to 
parents.  Home  economics  teachers  and  principals  need  to  recognize  that  require- 
ments for  graduation,  for  admission  to  college,  and  science  requirements  do 
have  some  influence  on  enrollment  in  home  economics,  but  the  most  important 
influence  is  the  fact  that  students  will  want  to  take  it  if  it  meets  their  needs. 


A 


ENROIMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Response  fl-om  Home  Economics  Teachers 


I.  Information  concerning  enrollment  during  the  school  year  19^8-59. 

a.  Total  girl-student  enrollmmt  in  your  school  by  grade  level,  1958-^9 

9th  grade 

10th  grade 

Uth  grade 
12th  grade 

b.  Girl-student  enrollment  in  home  economics  in  your  school  by  classes. 




Junior  high  horaemaking  (exclusive  of  9th  grade) 

Home  Economics  I 

Home  Economics  II 

Home  Economics  III 

Home  Economics  IV 


II.  Information  concerning  graduation  requirements  in  your  school. 

a.  List  the  present  requirements  for  graduation  for  all  students  in  your 
school. 


b.  Have  these  present  requirements  been  the  same  for  the  past  four  years? 
If  not,  note  the  changes  in  the  space  below. 


m.  Information  regarding  courses  and  requirements  in  home  economics  in  your 
school,  1961-62. 

a.  Check  (x)  the  home  economics  classes  offered  in  your  school 

_____  Homemaking,  7th  or  8th  Family  T.j  vim 

Home  Economics  I Other 

_____  Home  Economics  II 

______  Home  Economics  III 

Home  Economics  IV 
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b.  Are  any  courses  in  home  economics  required  by  your  school,  1961-62? 

yes  no 

If  yes,  check  (x)  the  required  course  or  courses. 

7th  grade  Homemaking 

8th  grade  Homemaking 

Home  Economics  I 

________  Home  Economics  II 

Home  Economics  III 

Home  Economics  IV 

Family  Living 

Other 

c.  Wliat  length  is  the  7th  and/or  8th  grade  homemaking  course? 

_______  Two  semesters 

One  semester 

_______  Less  than  one  semester 

_______  Other 

d.  How  many  periods  a week  are  scheduled  for  7th  and/or  8th  grade  home- 
making  course? 

daily  two  or  three  days  a week  other 

IV,  Adequacy  of  space  in  the  home  economics  laboratory 

a.  How  many  studaits  is  the  clothing  laboratory  planned  to  accomodate? 

b.  Is  the  equipment  adequate  for  this  number  of  students?  

c.  Kow  mai^  students  is  yourfoods  laboratory  planned  to  accomodate?' 


d.  Is  the  equipment  adequate  for  this  number?  

V.  What  factors  do  you  feel  are  influencing  the  home  economics  enrollment  in 
your  school? 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Response  from  Principals 

Your  opinion  as  a principal  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  research  project 
concerning  enrollment  in  home  economics.  Will  you  list  the  factors  you  thinV  are 
influencing  girls  to  take  or  not  to  take  home  economics  in  your  school?  lour  re- 
actions will  be  considered  confidential}  you  need  not  sign  this  statement.  Attached 
is  a self-addressed  envelope  for  return  of  this  response  directly  to  the  coordinator 
of  the  home  economics  education  research  team.  Thank  you. 


er|c 


School 


OPINIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  RELATIVE  TO 
THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Now  that  you  are  finishing  high  school,  you  are  probably  thinking  about  what 
you  have  studied  in  relation  to  what  you  want  to  do» 

interested  in  providing  the  very  best  possible  program  for 
elping  young  people  desx  successfully  with  the  problems  they  are  meeting  now  or 
may  meet  in  the  future.  We  need  your  help  in  gettLng  information  which  may 
strengthen  the  school  program.  Will  you  please  fill  in  the  following  questionnaire? 
Give  your  honest  opinions— there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  This  surv^  is  for 
the  pu^ose  of  studying  the  school  program  and  all  results  will  be  combined'.  Your 
name  will  not  be  revealed  in  any  way. 

Part  I 

1.  Mark  with  an  (x)  the  amount  of  help  you  have  had  IN  SCHOOL  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve  on  each  of  She  fcllewing  topics.  "" 

®^CH0^^  learned  all  you  think  you  could  have  learned  about  the  topic  while 

means  you  have  learned  a part  of  what  could  be  learned  but  probably  could 
have  learned  more  Df  SCHOOL. 

^i^tle  means  that  what  you  learned  IN  SCHOOL  wae  limited. 

None  means  ym  did  not  learn  anythillg  'about  the  topic  DJ  SCHOOL, 


Mark  with  an  (x)  in  the  colw.  if  you  wish  you  had  had  some  or  more  help  on 

^y  topi.c.  If  you  check  the  ^st  coirmn,  be  sure  you  have  also  checked  one  of 
the  other  colu'rns. 


00>>000’.  00000 
0 0 o 0 6 

OOOOQOCOOOl  OOOOOOO 
OOCO  OOOOOcOOOOO 


Topic 

1.1  Understanding  what  children  are  like  at 

different  age  levels  „ 

1.2  Helping  yotuig  children  learn  „„o 

1.3  Caring  for  an  inf'ant  , . . . 

l.Ii  Caring  for  yccjig  children  

1.^  Finding  out  abcut  groups  in  the  comnrmitj’ 

that  work  for  children 

1.6  Caring  for  mother  before  baby  is  boiTi  „,, 

1.7  Caring  for  mcthxer  and  baby  ,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

1.8  The  responsibilities  of  a baby  sitter  »,, 

1.9  Learning  the  meaning  of  discipline  fcr 

2.10  Caring  for  clothing— -keepirig  clean  and 
neatj  launderings,  mending 

2.11  Making  oictljing 

2.12  Keeping  iT^^'self  well-groomed  and 
attractive 

2.13  Making  a/er  clothing,,, 

2. Ill  Selecting  and  buying  c.lothes  for  ipyself, , 


Amount  jof  heir  I bad 
Much  Some  Little  None 


Wish 


or  more 
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Topics 


Amount  of  help  I had 
Much  Some  tittle  None 


Wish 
for  some 
or  more 


2.1i?  Planning  a clothing  wardrobe  for  myself.. 

2.16  Selecting  and  buying  different  materials 

(textiles)  

2.17  Making  draperies,  slipcovers,  etc.  for 

the  home  

2.18  Deciding  when  to  make,  when  to  make  over, 

when  to  buy  clothes  ready-made  

2.19  Selecting  and  caring  for  sewing  equip- 
ment   

3.20  Cooking  food  

3.21  Serving  food  

3.22  Preserving  food  by  canning,  freezing, 
etc . ........ 000. o.oo. 00. 

3.23  Preparing  foods  for  special  occasions 

and  for  entertaining  

3.2t  Managing  time,  energy,  and  money  in 

planning,  preparing,  and  serving  family 

meals  

3.29  Learning  about  die  food  I need  each  day.. 

3.26  Planning  meals  to  meet  my  family's  needs. 

3.27  Buying  foods  to  get  one's  money's  worth.. 

3.28  Preparing  and  serving  foods  from 

different  countries  

3.29  Being  well-mannered  at  die  table  and  as 

hostess  and  guest  «...  . 

1.30  Using  simple  first  aid 

11.31  Caring  for  the  sick  at  home  

11.32  Preventing  accidents  in  the  home 

h>33  Keeping  ny  family  well  

ii.3l;  Keeping  myself  well  

11.35  Understanding  facts  about  common 

diseases  

11.36  How  to  care  for  a child  when  he  is  ill. . . 
k»37  Planning,  preparing,  and  serving  food 

for  the  sick  in  the  home  

ii.38  Planning  for  and  caring  for  the  home 

mediiine  chest  

5.39  How  to  simplify  work  to  save  time  and 

energy , 

5.i;0  How  to  make  wise  choices  and  decisions 
in  managing  time,  energy  and  money,  to 
reach  my  goals  . 

5. 111  Planning  wise  use  of  ny  money  

5.112  What  it  means  to  be  a good  home  manager 

for  successful  family  living . 

5.113  Learning  the  value  of  making  and 

carrying  out  a plan  . 

5.1iil  Arranging  house  and  equipment  to  save 

time  and  energy  
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5.1^6 

5.117 

5.118 
6,h9 

6.50 

6.51 

6.52 

6.53 
6.5Ii 

6.55 

6.56 

6.57 

6.58 

7.59 

7.60 

7.61 

7.62 

7.63 
7.61i 

7.65 

7.66 

7.67 

7.68 


8.69 

8.70 

8.71 

8.72 

8.73 
8.71* 


Amount  of  Help  I had 

Topics  Much  Some  Little  None 

Learning  disadvantages  and  advantages 
of  buying  with  cash  and  on  credit  ( on 

Planning  together  in  a family  for  such 
things  as:  use  of  money,  getting  wcrk 

done,  sharing  in  responsibilities  ......  — , - -- 

Planning  convenient  kitchens  - 

How  to  keep  the  house  neat  and  clean  ...  -■  ____  ____ 

Choosing  a home  for  a family  --  „ - 

Planning  a home  for  a family  - - ■■ 

Learning  about  housing  in  the  com- 
munity .......  000  00.0.  .0000.  ............ 

Arranging  furnishings  in  different 

3^0 Oms  OtOdO^OtOoOOOOooooOOOOOO  0 OOO0**0OO 

Painting,  refinishing,  or  making  over 
furniture  ft.............................  mmmm 

Selecting  colors  and  furnishings  for 

the  home  .......... ... ..................  - .mmm. 

Caring  for  home  furnishings  — — » ...  „ 

Selecting  household  equipment  

Using  and  caring  for  household 
equipment  .............................. 

Improving  home  yards  3ZH  ZZZ 

Finding  out  about  community  agencies 
that  help  families  ..................... 

Getting  along  well  with  family 

member s ................................ 

Getting  along  well  with  friends  ........  2]^  ZZI 

Planning  for  family  recreation  and 
entertaining  ................ ........... 

Preparing  for  marriags  .................  ____  

Understanding  nyself  and  others 

Planning  for  wise  use  of  leisure  time  .«  ___  _____ 

Understanding  basic  needs  of  all 

P eOple  .................................  hmvu 

Understanding  special  problems  of 

older  people  and/or  the  handicapped  ....  ____  _____  

Understanding  what  causes  friction 
in  families  and  how  to  have  as  little 
as  pos sible  .. ............ .............. 

Getting  iry  money*  s worth  when  buying  . . . ____  _____  ______ 

Understanding  programs  for  protecting 
CQnST13tl03?S  0*000  0000000000«000*00*6000000 

Understanding  how  to  read  labels  

Practicing  acceptable  shopping  ethics  ..  ___ 

How  to  judge  advertising  ...............  

Learning  about  kinds  of  jobs  for 

those  who  study  home  economics  .........  


Wish 
for  some 
or  more 
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Will  you  do  Part  II  or  Part  III?  Read  the  directions  carefully  to  see  which  one  you 
will  do. 


Part  II 

Directions:  If  you  took  any  home  economics  in  your  school  beyond  what  was  required 
(if  any  was  required),  you  complete  this  section. 

Place  a check  (x)  before  each  statement  that  is  true  for  you. 

I took  some  home  economics  in  high  school  when  it  was  not  required  because: 

ID, 75  I liked  the  home  economics  I had  in  7th  or  8th  grades 

— 10,76  I liked  the  required  home  economics  I have  in  the  9th  grade 
I . 11,77  parents  wanted  me  to  take  heme  economics 

. ...  ■ . . 11,78  I plan  to  major  in  home  economics  in  college 
— 11,79  I took  it  because  of  the  home  economics  teacher 

11, 80  The  principal  thou^t  I should  take  home  economics 
■ - ■ - - 11,81  The  school  guidance  person  suggested  I take  home  economics 

11,82  Most  girls  in  my  school  take  home  economics 

- 11,83  I wanted  to  take  it 

12, 81^  I took  home  economics  because  it  fit  into  my  schedule 
... . . 12.85  There  were  no  other  courses  for  me  to  take 
- - - ■ 12.86  I needed  the  credit  for  graduation 

■ --  - - 12.87  Home  economics  could  be  scheduled  with  other  courses  I wanted 

to  take 

13.88  Horae  economics  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  develop  leadership 

--  - 13.89  I expect  to  get  married  after  graduation,  and  I think  home 

economics  is  good  preparation  for  marriage 

13.90  Horae  economics  is  of  value  to  me  now  and  will  be  helpful  in 

the  future 

13.91  Home  economics  helped  me  leam  the  things  I needed  to  know 
— — 13.92  Home  economics  was  a challenging  course  to  take 

Are  there  other  reasons  for  your  taking  home  economics?  If  so,  list  here. 
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Part  ni 


Directions:  If  you  have  not  taken  any  home  economics  beyond  the  amount  required  in 
your  school  or  if  none  was  required  and  you  did  not  take  aigr  home  economics,  you 
conplete  this  section. 

Place  a check  (x)  before  each  statement  ;diich  is  true  for  you. 

— — I had  all  I need  in  the  required  course  in  the  7th  or  8th  grade 

— — - l4,9li  I had  all  I need  in  the  required  course  in  the  9th  grade 

lh.95  I did  not  particularly  like  the  required  couraes(s) 

15»96  I liked  home  economics,  but  I wanted  to  take  other  subjects 

1^.97  I^y  principal  advised  me  to  take  other  subjects 

— — 15.98  The  guidance  counselor  advised  me  to  take  other  subjects 

15.99  Ify  friends  were  not  airolling  in  home  economics 

15.100  I plan  to  go  to  college  and  needed  to  take  other  subjects 

— — 35.101  Ify  parents  didn't  think  I needed  to  take  home  economics 
— — - 15.102  Other  members  of  the  high  school  crowd  look  down  on  home 
economics 

— — 3/  ,103  Other  courses  will  enable  me  to  be  prepared  to  get  a job  after 
graduation 

— — 16, loll  Ify  program  was  too  full 

16,305  I could  not  fit  home  economics  into  ny  schedule  because  of  other 

required  courses 

18.106  Home  economics  is  not  offered  beyond  that  which  is  required 

— — _ 16.307  Since  it  was  required  for  a year,  I had  no  time  for  additional 
home  economics  courses 

' ' " 17.108  The  equipmait  and  the  jroom  certainly  are  out-dated 

17.109  You  don't  get  much  choice  in  what  you  want  to  study  in  home 

economics 

"*  ■ ' 17.130  Other  courses  were  more  interesting  to  me 

- - ■ - ■ 17.311  the  classes  were  too  crowded  for  the  space 

— — 17.112  There  is  too  much  teaching  of  things  I already  know 

■ ■ ■ ■ 17.113  I'm  just  not  interested  in  the  material  covered  in  home  economics 

17.11i|  What  is  learned  is  of  little  value  to  me 

— — 17.315  I can  learn  homemaking  in  my  own  home 

17.116  A student  has  to  do  too  many  outside  activities 

" ' ' 17.117  Hone  economics  is  not  a very  challenging  course 


Are  there  other  reasons  for  your  not  taking  home  economics?  If  so,  list  here. 
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Part  IV 


Directions:  Everyone  is  to  con^^lete  this  section.  If  you  have  taken  home  economics, 
check  (x)  the  grade  level  at  which  yoa  took  the  course  or  courses.  Place  this  check 
in  the  correct  length-of-course  column.  Check  (x)  the  none  column  at  each  grade 
level  that  you  did  not  take  home  economics. 


Qrade  levels 

L^lgth  of  the  Course 

None 

Full  Year 

One  Semester 

Less  than 
a Semester 

1.  Seventh  grade 

■ 

2.  Eighth  grade 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.  Ninth  grade 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1|.  Tenth  grade 

— 

— 

— 

5.  Eleventh  grade 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.  Twelfth  grade 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Part  V 


Check  (x)  in  the  proper  column  one  of  the  foUcwing  blanks  which  best  described 
your  marks  in  all  subjects  throughout  high  school.  Place  a second  check  (x)  in 
the  column  wEicii  best  describes  your  marks  in  home  economics  throughout  high  school. 
(If  you  did  not  take  home  economics,  do  not  cheSc.) 


All  School 
Subjects 


Home 

Economics 


1. 

Mostly  D's 

2. 

About  equal  C's  and  D's 

3. 

Mostly  C's 

k. 

About  equal  B's  and  C's 

5. 

Mostly  B' 8 

6. 

About  equal  A's  and  B's 

7. 

Mostly  A' s 

INTERVIEW  TECHNIQUE 


Introduction  to  the  interview  t . Team  member. 

5 I have  the  position  of 

[name)  “ 

- « We  are  doing  a research  study  in 

(mine  of  institution^ 

home  economics  education,  and  your  school  was  selected  to  be  ore  of  the  schools 
where  we  can  study  home  economics  a little  more  thoroughly.  If  you  don't  mind, 
as  we  talk  together  I'd  like  to  take  notes.  After  I ask  you  a few  questions, 
then,  you  will  have  the  chance  to  add  comments  to  help  me  better  understand  the 
home  economics  program.  Your  school  has  a number,  not  a name,  in  the  study  and 
you  will  not  be  identified  in  toe  study  by  name." 

General  interview  questions 

"1.  What  do  you  think  students  can  gain,  or  learn  from  enrolling  in  home 
economics? 

2.  Describe  toe  home  economics  department  in  you  school. 

3.  Where  did  you  find  out  about  home  economics  in  your  school? 

1;.  If  you  had  a chance  to  take  or  to  advise  someone  else  to  enroll  in  hone 
economics,  would  you?  Why?" 

Principal's  interview 


1.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position? 

2.  May  I have  a copy  of  the  daily  schedule?  (Make  arrangements) 

3.  How  long  have  you  known  the  present  home  economics  teacher(s)? 
i|..  How  often  do  you  visit  the  home  economics  department? 

Do  most  of  the  students  and  faculty  know  the  home  economics  teacher(s)? 

Then,  the  general  interview  questions  are  asked. 

Home  economics  teacher' s interviews 

1.  Will  you  please  describe  your  home  economics  program. 

2.  Are  there  "drawbacks"  or  "stumbling  blocks"  in  putting  the  program  into 
action? 

3.  What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  home  economics  in  the  whole  school?  in  the 
comrauni-fy? 

li.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  infiroving  the  program? 
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TABIE  2S 
(K) 

STANDARD  NCRMAL  VARIABLE  FOR  THE  18  HEMS  ON  PART  II  OF  THE  QUESTICSMNATRE,  Pi 
DESIGNATING  INCREASING  AND  ?2  DESIGNATING  DECREASING  ENROLUIENT  IN 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SCHOOLS 


Item 

Number 

Item 

Description 

Increasing 

FI 

Decreasing 

P2 

o-P 

K 

Level  of 
Significance 

10.75 

liked  home  ec.  had  in  7th 
and/or  8th  grade 

0.10 

0.09 

0.01 

0.51 

10.76 

Liked  required  home  ec.  had 
in  9th  grade 

0.31 

0.30 

0.20 

0.i;0 

11.77 

Parents  wanted  me  to  take 
horae  economics 

0.35 

0.30 

0.02 

2.09 

< .05 

11.78 

Plan  major  home  ec.  in 
college 

0.03 

O.Ol; 

0.01 

1.3k 

11.79 

Took  it  because  of  tiie 
home  ec.  teacher 

0.08 

0.05 

0.01 

3.16 

< .002 

H.8o 

Principal  thought  I 
should  take 

0.05 

O.Ol; 

0.01 

1.89 

11.81 

Guidance  co\mselor  thought 
I should  take  it 

0.05 

0.02 

0.01 

3.02 

< .01 

11.82 

Ifost  girls  take  it 

0.19 

0.18 

0.02 

0.16 

11.83 

I wanted  to  take  it 

0.71 

0.60 

0.02 

5.05 

< .001 

12.81; 

Because  it  fit  into  my 
schedule 

O 

c 

0.16 

0.02 

0.77 

12.85 

No  other  courses  for  me 
to  take 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.58 

12.86 

Needed  credit  for 
graduation 

0.07 

0.08 

0.01 

0.86 

12.87 

Could  be  scheduled  with 
other  courses 

0.20 

0.17 

0.02 

1.50 

13.88 

Gave  opportunity  to 
develop  leadership 

0.39 

0.30 

0.02 

i;.36 

< .001 

13.89 

Home  ec.  good  preparation 
for  marriage 

O.liO 

0.31;  I 

0.02  1 

2.85 

< .01 

ERIC 
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TABLE  2$  (continued) 


Item 

Nunfcer 

Item 

Deacriptioii 

Increasing 
- Pi 

Decreasing 

P2 

K 

Level  of 
Significance 

13.90 

Value  now  and  helpful  in 
fixture 

0.68 

0.^7 

0.02 

5.11 

< .001 

13.91 

Learned  things  I needed 
to  know 

0.6^ 

0.55 

0.02 

lt.68 

< .001 

13.92 

Was  challenging  course 

0.30 

0.22 

0.02 

Uix 

< .001 

TABLE  26 

(K) 

STANDARD  NCEMAL  VARIABLE  FOR  THE  2^  ITEIB  ON  PART  HI  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE,  Pi 
DBSKHIATING  HCREASING  AND  ?2  DESIGNATING  DECREASING  ENROLIMENT  IN 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SCHOOLS 


Item 

Numbers 

Item 

Description 

Increasing 

Pi 

Decreasing 

^2 

rP 

K 

Level  of 
Significance 

lii.93 

Had  all  needed  in  requixred 
at  7th  or  8th  grade 

0.02 

O.Oli 

0.01 

2.67 

< .01 

lli.9lt 

Had  all  needed?  required 
at  9th  grade 

0.02 

0.05 

0.01 

li.35 

< .001 

Hi.  95 

Did  not  like  required 
course(s) 

0.05 

0.08 

0.01 

3.25 

< .002 

15.96 

Liked  home  ec.,  but  wanted 
other  subjects 

0.12 

0.19 

0.02 

3.83 

< .001 

15.97 

Principal  advised  me  to 
take  other  subjects 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.55 

15.98 

Counselor  advised  me  to 
take  other  subjects 

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

2.23 

< .05 

15.99 

Friends  were  not  enrolling 
in  home  ec. 

0.02 

0.0k 

0.01 

1.56 

15.100 

Going  to  college?  needed 
to  take  other  subjects 

0.10 

0.18 

0.02 

5.1ii 

< .001 

ERIC 
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TABLE  26  (continued) 


Item 

Number 

Item 

Description 

Increasing 

h 

Decreasing 

?2 

<^p 

K 

Level  of 
Significance 

1^.101 

Parents  didn’t  think  I 
needed  home  economics 

O.Oli 

0.06 

0.01 

1.56 

1^.102 

Members  of  crowd  look 
down  on  home  ec. 

0.005 

0.02 

0.005 

2.68 

< .01 

16.103 

Other  courses  prepare  me 
for  a job 

O.K) 

0.16 

0.02 

it.m 

< .001 

I6.10lt 

% program  was  too  full 

0.10 

0.18 

0.02 

5.05 

< .001 

16.105 

Could  not  fit  into  schedule 
because  of  required  courses 

0.07 

0.12 

0.01 

3.83 

< .001 

16.106 

Not  offered  beyond  what  is 
required 

0.01 

0.01 

o.oolt 

0.99 

16.107 

Since  required  for  a year, 
no  time  for  additional 

0.01 

0.03 

0.01 

3.1t5 

< .001 

17.108 

Equipment  and  room  out- 
dated 

0.002 

0.01 

o.ooV 

2.U7 

< .02 

17.109 

Not  much  choice  in  what 
you  want  to  study 

0.01 

O.Oli 

0.01 

3.31 

< .001 

17.110 

Other  courses  more 
interesting 

0.10 

0.18 

0.02 

It.  92 

< .001 

17.111 

Classes  too  crowded  for 
the  space 

o.oolt 

0.02 

0.005 

2.U5 

< .02 

17.112 

Toe  much  teaching  of 
things  I know 

0.02 

0.08 

0.01 

6.18 

< .001 

17.113 

Not  interested  in  material 
covered 

0.03 

0.05 

0.01 

2.69 

< .01 

17.  lU; 

Material  learned  of  little 
value  to  me 

0.003 

0.03 

0.01 

lt.l2 

( .001 

17.115 

Can  learn  homemaking  at 
home 

0.08 

0.12 

0.01 

3.18 

< .002 

17.116 

Student  has  too  many  outsidi 
activities 

[ 

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

2.20 

< .05 

17.117 

Home  ec.  is  not  very 
challenging  course 

0.02 

0.06 

0.01 

5.07 

< .001 

-6It 
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TABLE  30 


CORRELATIONS  OF  EIGHT  AREAS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  ALL-SCHOOL  GRADES,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
AVERAGE  GRADE  FOR  GIRLS  (FROM  INCREASING  AND  DECREASING  GROUPS)  WHO  HAVE  HAD 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Correlations  (Parts  I and  V, 

Questionnaire) 

School  Categories 

Child  Clo  & 
Dev.  Groom 

Food  Family  Home  House  Family  Cons 
Nut.  Health  Mgt.  Furn.  Living  Ed. 

TTT 

Sch. 

Grade 

EE 

Grade 

Increasing  enrollment 



Child  Development 

.56 

.55 

.59 

•56 

.51; 

.59 

.1;7 

-.07 

.07 

Clothing  and  Grooming 

.72 

.61 

.68 

.62 

.58 

.58 

-,06 

.13 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

.65 

.72 

.58 

.56 

.55 

-.03 

.11; 

Health  of  the  Family 

.69 

.61 

.61; 

.57 

-.03 

.03 

Home  Management 

.73 

.70 

.68 

-.11 

.05 

House  and  Furnishings 

.73 

.70 

-.15 

.02 

Family  Relationships 

.73 

-.09 

.01 

Consumer  Education 

-.09 

.02 

All-school-sub;5ect 

grade 

.52 

Home  ec.  average  grade 

Decreasing  enrollment 

nT065) 

Child  Development 

.56 

.53 

.Ii5 

.57 

.55 

.53 

.1;8 

-.13 

.oo; 

Clothing  and  Grooming 

.73 

.53 

.70 

.62 

.55 

.56 

-.07 

.11; 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

.61; 

.75 

.59 

.53 

.55 

.03 

.09 

Health  of  the  Family 

.66 

.55 

.57 

.51; 

-.06 

-.02 

Home  Management 

.73 

.66 

.67 

-.09 

.06 

House  and  Furnishings 

.70 

.69 

-.16 

-.01; 

Family  Relationships 

.70 

-.15 

-.03 

Consumer  Education 

-.11; 

O 

1 

All-school-subject 

grade 

.1;6 

Home  ec,  average  grade 

ERIC 
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TABIE  31 

CORRELATIONS  OF  EIGHT  AREAS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  ALL-SCHOOL-AVERAGE  GRADE  FOR  OIRIS 
(FROM  INCREASING  AND  DECREASING  (SOUPS)  WHO  HAD  NOT  HAD  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HcrrelatlOMn^r^ I and  7 of  Questloim^d^ 


School  Categories 

Child  Clo  4 
Dev.  Groom 

Poods 

Nut. 

Family 

Health 

Home 

Mgt. 

House 
& Furn 

Family 

Living 

Cons 

Ed. 

aH 

School 

Grade 

Increaaiii|;;  enrolDnent 

(htT 

Child  Development 

.71* 

.70 

.51 

.61 

.60 

.1*6 

.38 

-.31* 

Clothing  and  Groondng 

.86 

.60 

.75 

.h 

.1*3 

.51* 

-.27 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

.70 

.78 

.72 

.1*5 

.51* 

-.22 

Health  of  the  Family 

.71* 

.51* 

.62 

.51* 

-.002 

Home  Management 

.82 

.72 

.73 

-.13 

House  and  Furnishings 

.52 

.62 

-.21* 

Family  Relationships 

.68 

.12 

Consumer  Education 

-.08 

All-school-subject 

grade 

Decreasing  enrollment 

im 

Child  Developramt 

.75 

.71* 

.57 

.77 

.73 

.58 

.63 

-.19 

Clothing  and  Grooming 

.81* 

.58 

.80 

.77 

.53 

.60 

-.30 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

.67 

.83 

.78 

.52 

.62 

-.27 

Ifealth  and  the  Family 

.71 

.57 

.60 

.60 

-.01* 

Home  Management 

.80 

.66 

.75 

-.16 

Housing  and  Fumishingt 

.60 

.69 

-.a 

Family  Relationships 

.61* 

-.02 

Consumer  Education 

-.15 

All-school-subject 

grade 

3.50 
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Research  projects  in  Home  Economics  Education  in  Kentucky  are 
coordinated  through  a Research  Committee.  The  Research  Committee  is 
made  up  of  two  members  of  the  nome  economics  supervisory  staff,  State 
Department  of  Education  and  three  members  from  three  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Kentucky.  The  Committee's  responsibilities  center 
on  selection  of  research  projects  and  development  of  general  guides. 
The  members  from  the  institutions  of  higher  education  constitute  a 
research  Team.  The  Team  members  plan  research  projects,  execute  the 
procedures,  summarize  the  data,  write  the  report,  and  disseminate  the 
findings. 


INTRCDUCTION 


Enrollment  in  Home  Economics  in  High  Schools  in  Kentucky^  was 
completed  in  1963.  The  direction  for  research  projects  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  in  Kentucky  was  determined,  in  part,  from  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Enrollment  study. 

The  Enrollment  study  revealed  that  the  quality  of  the  home  Eco- 
conims  program  was  the  most  influential  factor  in  causing  girls  to 
elect  to  take  or  not  to  take  home  economics.  Two  factors  influenced 
pupil  enrollment  in  home  economics.  They  were  teaching  techniques  used 
and  the  depth  of  learnings  in  the  seven  areas  of  home  economics.  Child 
development,  consumer  education,  and  housing  and  home  furnishings  were 
the  areas  of  home  economics  that  ranked  lowest  in  amount  of  help  re- 
ceived by  che  girls  in  senior-high  school. 

With  this  background  of  findings  from  the  Enrollment  study,  a 
pilot  research  project  was  organized  to  deal  with  improving  the  quality 
of  teaching  child  development.  The  research  project  had  as  its  purpose 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  used  in  teaching  a unit  on 
child  development. 

2 

The  research  Team  cooperated  in  the  project.  The  planning  of 
the  project  and  the  seminar  held  for  the  participating  teachers  of  home 
economics  was  done  by  the  research  Team.  Team  members  assumed  respon- 
sibilities for  developing  evaluation  devices,  for  analyzing  the  lesson 
plans,  for  analyzing  the  teachers'  observations  of  pupils'  attitudes 
toward  small  children,  for  designing  the  programs,  for  analyzing  the  data 
at  the  Computing  Center,  and  for  analyzing  the  pupils'  written  statements 
for  generalizations  regarding  ^/oung  children.  The  report  to  the  State 


Ruby  Simpson,  Lucile  Stiles,  and  Anna  M.  Gorman.  Enrollment  in 
Home  Economics  in  High  Schools  in  Kencucky.  Lexington,  Kentucky:  University 
of  Kentucky,  College  of  Education,  August,  1963. 
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Department  of  Education  was  prepared  by  the  reasearch  Team.  This  publi- 
cation was  prepared  by  the  Coordinator  for  distribution  to  the  home 
economics  teachers  in  Kentucky. 


Ob  iectives 

The  research  project  ”A  Pilot  Study  of  Techniques  Used  in  Teaching 
a Unit  on  Child  Development”  was  to  be  completed  within  the  1963-64 
school  year.  Therefore,  the  objectives  of  the  project  were  limited  to 
those  aspects  of  such  a study  which  could  be  completed  during  this  period, 
The  obje'.cives  were: 

1.  To  develop  devices  for  use  in  evaluating  change  in 
pupil  (a)  attitudes  towarr  young  children  and  (b) 
developing  generalizations  related  to  child  develop- 
ment . 

2.  To  develop  a method  of  determining  teaching  techniques 
used  by  teachers. 

3.  To  determine  the  relationship  between  the  procedures 
used  in  teaching  and  the  pupil's  attitudes  toward*  an 
understanding  of  young  children. 

4.  To  assess  the  ability  of  pupils  to  generalize  on  matters 
related  to  child  development. 


The  Teaching  Unit 


The  first  unit  on  child  development  is  usually  taught  in  Kentucky 
at  the  9th  grade  level,  Home  Economics  I.  This  unit  'l^iving  with  Small 
Children  was  selected  as  the  teaching  unit  for  the  research  project. 

Time  to  teach  the  unit  was  limited  to  four  weeks.  The  unit  was 
organized  by  the  research  Team  to  include  four  topics  with  14  goals.  The 
generalizations  or  ”Big  Ideas"  which  appeared  to  be  relevant,  or  to  apply 
to  t e goals,  were  selected  for  the  list  of  child  development  general!- 
^tions  developed  at  the  Merrill  Palmer  Workshop  in  the  summer  of  1963. 
The  generalizations  selected  were  further  refined  by  the  research  Team 
and  the  participating  home  economics  teachers  The  topics,  goals,  and 
generalizations  used  in  the  research  project  appear  in  the  Appendix 
pages  15  to  18.  rr  , 


The  Hypotheses 

The  research  project  was  organized  to  collect  data  for  analysis 
related  to  the  following  hypotheses. 


^-Kentucky  Home  Economics 
State  Department  of  Education 
1955,  p.  37. 


_ Curriculum  Guide.  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  June 


1.  Problem  solving  is  an  effective  procedure  to  use  in  teaching 
child  development. 

2.  A variety  of  experiences  is  needed  to  develop  generalizations 
and  to  make  applications. 

3.  Effective  teaching  procedures  include; 

a.  Working  on  a problem  recognized  by  the  pupils 

b.  Guiding  pupils  to  secure  information  with  a purpose 

c.  Leading  pupils  to  develop  statements  of  generalizations 

d.  Encouraging  pupils  to  make  use  of  generalizations 

e.  Providing  experiences  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
learning  levels  of  the  pupils 

f.  Guiding  pupils  to  evaluate  progress  made  toward  the  goal 
or  solution  of  the  problem, 

4.  Experiences  with  children  are  instrumental  in  developing  a 
positive  attitude  toward  children. 


Selection  of  the  Home  Economics  Teachers 


Each  member  of  the  research  Team  visited  public  schools  . located 
near  her  college  or  university.  The  name  of  the  home  economics  teacher(s) 
and  the  administrator  of  the  school  were  submitted  to  the  State  Director 
of  Home  Economics  Education  if:  1)  the  teacher  and  administrator  had 
positive  feelings  toward  the  project;  2)  the  unit  in  child  development 
had  not  been  taught;  3)  there  appeared  to  be  excellent  rapport  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils;  4)  the  teacher  could  have  released  time  for 
a training  session;  and  5)  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  not  too  disturbed 
by  having  an  observer  in  the  classroom.  The  State  Director  of  Home  Economics 
Education  contacted  the  administrators  of  the  schools  selected  for  the 
research  project.  Seven  schools  with  nine  home  economics  teachers  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  project.  There  were  18  classes  of  Home  Economics  I, 
with  315  pupils  participating. 


Procedures 


1.  A research  seminar  was  held  for  the  nine  participating  teachers 
at  Bowling  Green  in  January,  1964.  The  research  Team  reviewed  the  research 
project,  reviewed  principles  of  lesson  planning,  discussed  and  altered  the 
generalizations  related  to  child  developnent , provided  each  home  economics 
teacher  the  evaluation  forms  to  be  complex’/'  during  the  research  project, 
and  provided  each  teacher  time  to  study  i;^  erials  and  aids  which  could  be 
helpful  in  teaching  the  unit. 

2.  In  February,  the  teachers  returned  to  the  Coordinator  the  "All 
About  Her"  questionnaires  for  all  315  pupils.  The  questionnaire  requested 
personal  information  about  each  pupil  in  the  research  project.  Since  no 
particular  sampling  technique  was  used  to  select  the  participating  pupils, 
the  data  collected  were  used  to  assist  in  determining  how  pupils  and 
classes  were  alike  or  different, 

3.  Also  in  February,  the  teachers  sent  the  Coordinator  the  completed 
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check  list  on  ’Vhat  Experiences  Have  You  Had  with  Young  Children?'*  The 
check  list  gave  data  relative  to  brothers  and  sisters,  experiences  in 
caring  for  children,  and  experience  and  interest  in  22  activities  with 
young  children* 

4*  Lesson  plans  were  used  to  determine  the  techniques  each  teacher 
used.  The  teachers  agreed  to  send  lesson  plans  to  a member  of  the  research 
Team  each  week*  All  changes  in  the  lesson  plans  which  occurred  during  the 
actual  teaching  were  noted  on  the  plans*  To  determine  if  the  pupils  recog- 
nized the  techniques  used  by  the  teacher,  each  class  member  was  given  five 
minutes  each  day  to  complete  a form  "Today  We"*  The  information  recorded 
in  the  forms,  completed  by  the  students,  was  used  to  compare  with  the 
teachers*  lesson  plans.  Approximately  180  daily  lesson  plans  and  6,000 
pupil  forms  were  analyzed. 

The  lesson  plans  gave  a fair  picture  of  the  kinds  of  techniques 
used  by  the  teachers.  However,  a judgment  could  not  be  made  on  how  effec- 
tive each  teacher  was  in  using  the  techniques  and  the  appropriateness  of 
the  technique  for  the  pupils  and  the  goals. 

The  research  project  estimated  the  effectiveness  of  the  techniques 
used  by  gains  in  attitudinal  scores  and  gains  in  knowledge  of  generaliza- 
tions about  young  children.  The  changes  (or  gains)  were  determined  by 
using  the  pretest  technique  (giving  tests  to  pupils  before  the  unit  was 
taught)  and  the  post  test  technique  (giving  the  same  tests  after  the  unit 
was  completed.) 

5.  Since  the  research  project  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
techniques  of  teaching  child  development  upon  attitudes  of  pupils  toward 
young  children,  an  attitudinal  check  list  was  developed.  The  principal  or 
guidance  counselor  in  each  school  gave  the  attitude  check  list,  "How  Do 
You  Feel  About  Young  Children?",  before  the  unit  was  started.  The  only 
limitation  given  to  the  teachers  was  that  20  lessons  had  to  be  completed 
by  the  middle  of  May.  The  post  test  was  given  to  the  pupils  the  day  after 
the  unit  was  finished.  The  pre-and  post-tests  were  sent  to  the  Coordi- 
nator for  scoring* 

6*  The  research  project  was  also  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
techniques  used  in  teaching  a unit  in  child  development  upon  the  pupils* 
understanding  of  the  "Big  Ideas**  or  generalizations  related  to  the  unit. 

A multiple-choice  test  "Living  with  Small  Children"  was  developed*  The 
principal  or  guidance  counselor  in  each  school  gave  the  pupils  a knowledge 
test  before  the  unit  was  started.  The  post  test  was  given  to  each  pupil 
the  day  after  the  unit  was  completed*  The  pre-and  post-tests  were  sent  to 
the  Coordinator  for  scoring. 

7.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  was  to  actuate  the  ability 
of  pupils  to  develop  generalizations  related  to  the  area  of  child  develop- 
ment. Since  the  oral  evolving  of  generalizations  during  the  classroom 
experiences  could  not  be  accurately  recorded  (because  of  the  lack  of  con^  m- 
uous  observations),  a device,  "In  class  this  week,  the  *Big  Ideas*  I 
learned  were*',  was  ^veloped.  Once  a week  each  pupil  was  given  15  minutes 
to  write  down  the  "Big  Ideas"  or  generalizations  she  had  learned  about  ^ oung 
children  during  the  week.  The  completed  forms  were  sent  to  the  Coordinator, 
weekly* 


The  Coordinator  and  graduate  student  in  Home  Economics  Education 
evaluated  the  pupils^  written  statements  from  the  ’’This  Week”  form.  A 
written  expression  was  judged  to  be  a generalization  when  the  basic  ideas 
and/or  principles  of  child  development  were  involved  in  the  statement. 
Approximately  1,250  completed  forms  were  returned,  and  292,  or  92  percent 
of  the  315  pupils  wrote  3,861  statements  which  were  judged  to  be  statements 
of  generalizations  about  young  children. 

8.  To  validate  the  findings  obtained  from  the  attitude  check  list, 
the  teachers  were  encouraged  to  record  observations  of  the  pupils  when 
attitudes  toward  children  were  expressed.  The  completed  observation  forms 
were  returned  periodically  during  the  instructional  period. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 
Personal  Data  about  the  Pupils 

When  the  variables  related  to  personal  characteristics  were  con- 
sidered, the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  18  Home  Economics  classes  in  the  seven 
high  schools  were  more  alike  than  different.  There  were  no  significant 
differences  among  the  18  classes  in  the  following  categories. 

1.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  girls  were  between  14,1 
and  15  years  of  age. 

2.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  living  in  households  with  both 
mother  and  father. 

3.  Seventy  percent  of  the  pupils  had  fathers  with  occu- 
pations in  the  skilled,  unskilled,  or  farming  categories. 

4.  Less  than  25  percent  of  the  fathers  had  a high-school 
education  or  better, 

5.  Seventy  percent  of  the  mothers  were  full-time  home- 
makers; those  who  were  employed  outside  the  home  had  jobs 
which  which  classified  them  as  unskilled  laborers. 

6.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  had  completed  high 
school , 

7.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  pupils  came  from  homes  where 
there  were  seven  or  more  modern  conveniences;  57.2  percent 
were  from  homes  with  nine  or  more  conveniences. 

8.  Twenty-seven  or  8 percent  of  the  315  pupils  did  not  have 
brothers  or  sisters. 

9.  Fifty  percent  of  this  group  had  three  or  less  brothers  and/or 
sisters.  Four  and  one-tenth  percent  had  nine  brothers  and/or 
sisters.  The  age  groupings  were  evenly  distributed  among 
younger  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

10^  Sixty-eight  percent  reported  they  did  not  have  a single 


health  handicap. 


11.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  group  were  not  paid  for 
taking  care  of  their  brothers  or  sisters. 

12.  Seventy-one  percent,  or  311  of  the  pupils,  said  they 
did  babysitting. 

a.  Sixty-one  and  eight -tenths  percent  reported  being 
paid  for  babysitting. 

b.  The  pupils  did  babysitting  "occasionally"  rather  than 
according  to  a regular  schedule, 

c.  The  pupils  did  babysitting  for  a two-hour  period, 
for  the  entire  afternoon  or  evening,  or  all  day. 

13.  The  teachers  rated  40  to  60  percent  of  the  pupils  enrolled 

in  their  classes  as  being  "above  average"  in  personality 
characteristics:  attractiveness;  likableness;  friendliness; 

sportsmanship;  cooperativeness,  and  enthusiasm.  The  teachers 
rated  their  pupils  "average"  on  maturity  of  behavior. 

14.  The  teachers  listed  intelligence  scores  for  272  or  89  percent 
of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  by  classes  varied  in  average 
intelligence.  One  class  had  an  average  intelligence  score 

of  84.9;  another  class  an  average  of  112.6.  Even  though 
there  was  a wide  range  in  average  class  intelligence,  these 
differences  had  little  relationship  1)  to  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  write  statements  of  generalization  ( f = .10). 

2)  to  score  high  on  the  post-attitude  check  list  ( r = .23), 
and  3)  to  the  ability  to  score  high  on  the  post -knowledge 
generalization  test  ( r = .20) 

There  was  a significant  difference  in  one  category  of  personal  data 
for  the  pupils.  The  pupils  in  some  classes  resided  in  areas  which  were 
mostly  rural,  while  others  resided  mainly  in  urban  areas. 

Pupils  Interest  in  Young  Children 

There  were  314  pupils  who  completed  the  form:  "What  Experiences 

Have  You  Had  with  Young  Children?".  One  part  requested  a checking  of  an 
interest  column  eliciting  22  experiences  with  young  children.  Approx- 
imately 70  percent  checked  10  or  more  of  the  22  experiences  in  the  interest 
column.  There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  18  classes  regard- 
ing the  number  of  interest  items  checked.  Thus,  the  students  in  the  study 
were  interested  in  learning  more  about  young  children.  This  conclusion 
is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  only  14.5  percent  checked  10  or  more  items 
in  the  "no"  interest  column. 

Changes  in  Attitudes 

The  "How  Do  You  Feel  About  Young  Children?"  check  list  was  completed 
by  the  315  pupils  both  as  a pretest  and  as  post-test  measure  of  attitude 
towards  children,  A wide  range  of  individual  scores  resulted  on  both 
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administrations  of  the  attitudinal  check  list.  The  highest  individual 
score  on  the  pretest  was  139.5  out  of  a possible  150  points;  the  lowest 
51.  The  highest  individual  score  on  the  post-test  was  138.5;  the  lowest 
90.  The  average  score  for  the  18  classes  on  the  pretest  was  120.52;  the 
post-test  average  122.27  --  a positive  gain  of  1.75  points  on  the  post 
test  over  the  pretest  average.  Therefore,  the  check  list  was  discrimi- 
nating, and  the  pupils  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  children  (as 
measured  by  the  '’How  Do  You  Feel  About  Young  Children?"  check  list)  after 
they  had  studied  the  unit  on  child  development. 

Even  though  no  statistical  tests  of  significance  could  be  computed 
among  the  average  scores  made  by  the  different  classes,  some  of  the  classes 
had  greater  positive  gains  in  average  scores  than  did  some  of  the  other 
classes.  Class  #7  made  the  greatest  gain  in  average  score  on  the  attitude 
check  list  between  the  pretest  and  post  test  --  a gain  of  7.8  points. 

Class  #15  made  the  second  greatest  gain  in  average  --  gain  of  6.2  points. 

Reactions  of  the  Pupils 

As  the  home  economics  teachers  taught  the  unit  "Living  with  Small 
Children,"  they  kept  a record  of  the  reactions  of  their  pupils  toward 
young  children  and  also  a record  of  pupils*  reactions  toward  various  class 
experiences.  Of  the  total  observations  made,  249  evidenced  positive  pupil 
responses  toward  young  children.  The  positive  response  data  from  the  forms 
were  analyzed  1)  by  categories  of  types  of  attitudes  expressed  and  2)  by 
technique  employed  by  the  teacher  at  the  time  the  reaction  occurred. 

Of  the  249  positive  responses  listed,  105  or  41  percent  were  classi- 
fied as  observations  revealing  an  increased  interest  in  young  children. 

For  example,  a teacher  wrote  "I  observed  how  wide-eyed  and  attentive  the 
children  were  as  they  listened  for  details  of  a story  the  librarian  told 
about  a small  child."  Sixty-nine  responses  were  tabulated  in  the  change 
of  attitudes  category.  Forty-seven  observations  gave  clues  that  the 
pupils  were  interested  in  gaining  a better  understanding  of  children.  A 
teacher  wrote  that  her  "...  pupils  were  searching  for  information  in 
most  of  the  libraries  within  a 20-mile  radius  of  the  school."  Twenty- 
eight  were  classified  as  public  reactions  toward  the  unit. 

At  the  time  the  249  positive  reactions  were  occurring,  the  teachers 
were  using  16  different  techniques.  The  largest  proportion,  or  56  percent, 
of  reactions  reported  by  teachers  occurred  as  the  pupils  entered  into 
discussions,  gave  reports  of  readings,  participated  in  "Buzz"  sessions, 
completed  check  lists,  and  participated  in  "popcorn'*  sessions.  This 
suggested  that  pupils  developed  an  interest  in  young  children  and  were 
apt  to  do  so  when  they  were  participating  in  the  learning  experience 
themselves . 

Changes  in  Knowledge 

The  "Living  With  Young  Children"  pre-and  post-tests  were  given  to 
315  pupils  to  determine  if  the  pupils  had  a better  understanding  of  the 
"Big  Ideas"  or  generalizations  related  to  child  development  after  complet- 
ing the  unit.  The  highest  possible  score  was  40.  The  average  score  made 
by  the  group  on  the  pretest  was  15.67  points;  the  average  score  on  the  post 
test  was  16.29  --  a positive  gain  was  .62  of  a point.  The  highest  score 
made  on  the  pretest  was  32  points;  the  lowest  2.  The  lowest  score  made  by 
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a pupil  on  the  post  test  was  3.  This  test  was  very  difficult  for  the 
pupils  as  revealed  by  the  number  of  items  missed  on  both  the  pre-  and 
post-  tests. 

No  statistical  treatment  could  be  made  of  the  test-score  data, 
related  to  differences  in  average  class  scores  for  the  18  classes.  Some 
of  the  classes  made  greater  gains  in  average  scores.  Class  #8  made  the 
greatest  gain  --  3.47  points.  Class  #2  made  the  second  greatest  gain 
--  3.3  points. 

Generalizations  Written 


Approximately  1,250  of  the  "Big  Ideas"  forms  completed  by  the  315 
pupils  were  returned  for  analysis  during  the  teaching  of  the  unit  on  . 
child  development.  Each  statement  was  analyzed  before  it  was  judged  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  statement  was  a generalization  about  young  child- 
ren. Of  all  the  statements  written  by  these  pupils,  3,861  were  judged 
to  be  generalizations  about  young  children. 

The  average  number  of  generalizations  written  per  pupil  was  12.31. 
The  average  range  of  statements  per  student  per  class  was  44.87  to  2.47. 

No  statistical  analysis  was  used  to  establish  a significant  level. 
However,  great  differences  existed  among  the  classes.  The  pupils  in 
class  #7  wrote  the  greatest  number  of  statements  of  generalizations  about 
young  children  --  an  average  of  44.87  per  pupil.  Class  #8  ranked  second 
highest  with  an  average  of  28.82  statements  per  class  member. 

No  classification  was  made  regarding  the  levels  of  the  general- 
ization written.  The  generalizations  written  by  the  pupils  were  analyzed 
by  comparing  them  with  the  generalizations  planned  by  the  teachers.  A 
few  examples  of  the  comparisons  follow. 


Teacher  Planned 

Habit  is  a behavior  which 
through  practice  is 
accomplished  without  conscious 
thought  of  what  is  being  done. 

Each  individual  is  unique  in  his 
rate  of  development. 


Written  by  the  Pupils 

Habits  are  things  we  do  and 
because  of  repetition,  we  are 
unconscious  of  the  doing. 

Not  all  people  develop  at  the 
same  rate. 

315 

BDBS  failed  to  write  a single 
Some  examples  of  their  written 
appear  below. 


Twenty- three  pupils  or  7.3  percent  of  the 
generalization  during  the  four-week  unit, 
expressions,  which  are  not  generalizations, 

"The  'Big  Ideas'  I learned  this  week  were 


--"the  types  of  clothing  children  should  wear  and  what  we  should 
look  for  in  choosing  this  clothing" 


--"the  value  of  play  and  the  characteristics  of  good  equipment." 

The  range  in  IQ's  for  the  group  of  "non-writers  of  generalizations" 


ranged  from  79  to  120;  the  average  was  92.43.  From  this  range  in  intel- 
ligence scores,  it  is  evident  that  (1)  motivation  and  interest  of  pupils 
and  (2)  the  way  they  were  taught,  was  a more  powerful  influence  on  abil- 
ity to  write  statements  of  generalization  than  intellectual  ability.  The 
correlation  between  intelligence  scores  and  number  of  generalizations 
written  for  the  group  was  r = .10,  which  revealed  an  almost  negligible 
relationship. 

Techniques  of  Teaching  Used 

The  nine  teachers  were  free  to  select  the  techniques  they  wanted 
to  use  in  teaching  the  "Living  with  Young  Children"  unit.  They  sent  in 
180  lesson  plans  for  analysis  during  the  time  they  dealt  with  the  unit. 
There  was  a quantitative  aspect  of  reporting  of  the  techniques  used  --- 
how  many  different  techniques  were  used?  The  qualitative  aspect  of  tech- 
niques was  only  done  in  relationship  to  1)  positive  changes  in  attitudes 
tnward  children,  2)  positive  changes  in  understanding  of  generalized 
statements  about  children,  and  3)  ability  to  write  generalizations  about 
children. 


Analysis  of  Techniques  for  the  Entire  Group 

A variety  of  techniques  was  used  by  the  teachers.  They  used  an 
average  of  14  teaching  techniques  during  the  20-teaching  days.  One  teacher 
utilized  22  techniques  in  teaching  the  unit. 

No  conclusions  were  reached  regarding  the  effect  of  classroom  obser- 
vation on  children.  The  teachers  did  not  use  sufficient  classroon  expe- 
riences with  children  to  enable  valid  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

Four  aspects  of  the  teaching  process  were  prevalent  in  the  lesson 
plans  used  by  teachers.  The  first  aspect  had  to  do  with  "searching  for" 
and  acquiring  information  pertinent  to  the  problem.  The  teachers  used 
techniques  such  as  having  students  read  references,  showing  of  films  and 
filmstrips,  and  use‘Of  guest  speakers. 

\ 

The  second  pl^se  common  in  the  techniques  used  by  the  teachers  was 
"talking,  about"  or, sharing  of  the  findings  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  dis- 
cussed, listed,  "bgfzzed",  and  reported. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  teaching-learning  process,  which  all  teachers 
utilized.,,  involved  assignments.  The  315  pupils  who  participated  were 
required  to  read,  search  for  additional  information,  prepare  reports,  and 
observe  phildren  outside-the-classroom.  The  use  of  this  technique  may 
account  (in  part)  for  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  being  able  to  complete 
the  scope  of  generalizations,  which  they  did,  in  four  weeks. 

The  fourth  aspect  of  teaching,  which  six  of  the  nine  teachers  used, 
had  to  do  with  summarizing  or  drawing  conclusions  related  to  the  problem 
under  study. 

Eight  of  the  nine  teachers  utilized,  to  a certain  extent,  the  prob- 
lem-solving approach  to  learning.  Results  indicated  that  pupils  under 
these  teachers  were  better  able  to  write  statements  of  generalizations. 
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Techniques  Judged  to  be  Most  Effective 


The  techniques  of  planning  and  teaching  used  by  one  of  the  home 
economics  teachers  were  analyzed.  The  techniques  were  analyzed  because 
the  pupils  in  the  two  classes  she  taught:  1)  achieved  the  greatest  positive 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  children;  2)  made  the  greatest  gain  in  average 
score  related  to  understanding  of  generalizations  about  young  children, 
and  3)  wrote  the  greatest  number  of  generalized  statements  about  young 
children.  The  following  findings  were  drawn  from  analyzing  the  techniques 
used  by  this  teacher. 

1.  Lesson  planning 

a.  Different  lesson  plans  were  used  for  the  two  classes,  thus 
making  allowances  for  individual  differences  between  the 
two  classes. 

b.  The  original  list  of  generalizations  were  reworded  so  that 
the  statements  were  more  appropriate  for  the  problems  and 
the  goals  of  each  class. 

c.  Generalizations  were  written  out  in  the  lesson  plans. 

d.  Many  generalizations  related  to  young  children  were  incor- 
porated in  the  teaching  situation. 

2.  Techniques  used. 

a.  The  greatest  variety  of  teaching  techniques  was  used  by 
this  teacher  during  the  four  weeks. 

b.  References,  films  and  filmstrips,  demonstrations,  exhibits, 
bulletin  boards,  guest  speaker,  charts  and  posters,  and 
observation  of  children  were  techniques  utilized  to  assist 
the  pupils  to  gain  knowledge  of  young  children. 

c.  "Brain  storming,"  skits,  discussions,  "buzz"  sessions, 
reports,  and  debates  were  planned  which  enabled  the  pupils 
to  be  actively  involved  in  learning  by  expressing  their 
findings  and  ideas. 

d.  Techniques  were  used  which  allowed  the  pupils  the  opportunity 
to  summarize  the  data  presented  in  the  class.  For  example, 
the  pupils  listed  conclusions  and  summaries  on  the  board. 

e.  The  greatest  number  of  assignments  were  made  during  the  teach- 
ing of  the  unit.  The  assignments  varied  for  the  different 
pupils. 

f.  All  steps  in  the  problem-solving  procedure  were  more  consist- 
ently used  in  the  teaching  of  the  lessons. 

3.  Class  unit  planning 

This  teacher  chose  not  to  teach  both  of  her  classes  at  the 

same  time.  The  second  class  was  started  approximately  two  weeks 

after  starting  the  first  class. 
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We  know  that  when  a person  is  involved  in  a research  project  changes 
are  brought  about.  The  project  stimulated  the  homo  economics  teachers  quest 
for  effective  teaching.  They  said  the  pupils  were  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  participated  in  a research  project  dealing  with  effectiveness 
of  teaching  techniques*  Teachers  can  help  us  to  further  understand  what 
techniques  are  effective  in  the  attainment  of  certain  teaching  objectives. 


WHAT  MIGHT  THIS  STUDY  MEAN  TO  TEACHERS? 

**If  teachers  are  using  some  of  the  techniques  which  were  judged 
to  be  effective,  they  should  pat  themselves  on  the  back  and 
continue  to  use  them. 

**If  teachers  pick  up  different  ideas  for  planning  (lessons  and/or 
units),  for  use  of  techniques,  for  evaluating  changes  In  pupils, 
they  should  incorporate  them  into  thi»ir  teaching  in  all  areas  of 
home  economics. 

**Teachers  should  try  wording  generalisations  (found  in  the  Appendix) 
so  they  are  meaningful  to  them.  Then,  attempt  to  teach  for  the 
"Big  Ideas"  or  generalizations  in  child  development. 

**Utilize  the  practice  of  taking  5 minutes  each  day  and  15  minutes 
at  the  end  of  each  week  for  pupils  to  reflect  on  what  they  have 
learned.  Have  the  pupils  put  their  ideas  together  by  writing 
them  down. 

**If  teachers  desire  to  use  some  of  the  evaluation  instruments 
involved  in  the  study,  they  should  writ 5 the  Coordinator. 
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APPENDIX 
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TOPICS,  GOALS,  AND  GENERALIZATIONS 
"LIVING  WITH  SMALL  CHILDREN" 


TOPIC  I,  Understanding  the  characteristics  of  children  from  1 to  6 years 

of  age. 

GOAL  A.  To  un  *erstand  the  patterns  of  human  development 
within  the  age  range  of  1 to  6. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  Human  development  is  the  emerging  and  expanding  of  capabilities 
of  the  individual  to  provide  progressi  ly  greater  facility  in 
functioning. 

2.  The  developmental  processes  are  intra-related  throughout  life 
and  are  achieved  through  growth  (change  in  size),  maturation 
(change  not  induced  by  learning),  and  learning  (change  through 
experience. ) 

3.  The  processes  of  growth,  maturation,  and  learning  indicate 
that  the  development  of  a person  has  two  aspects.  A child 
"grows"  and  "grows  up".  He  "grows"  in  size;  he  matures  "grows 

up"  as  a person. 

4.  For  each  stage  of  development,  certain  behavior  can  be  antici- 
pated. When  the  sequence  of  development  is  known,  experiences 
can  be  provided  which  allow  for  maximum  development  and  prepar- 
ation for  the  next  phase  of  development. 

5.  Human  development  is  modified  and  enhanced  by  experience. 
Nutrition,  activity,  rest,  psychologic  challenge,  ability  and 
opportunity  to  learn,  security  in  affection,  understanding  and 
adequate  discipline,  and  many  other  circumstances  are  of  great 
importance  in  determining  how  fast  and  to  what  extent  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  child  will  be  realized. 

GOAL  To  understand  how  children  of  the  same  family  and 
unrelated  group  may  resemble  or  differ. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  Each  individual  is  unique  in  his  rate  of  development. 

2.  Since  individuals  differ  in  the  rate  of  development,  no  two 
individuals  are  alil:e  although  there  are  similarities  within 
any  stage  of  development. 

TOPIC  II.  Guiding  the  development  of  children  from  1 to  6 years  of  age. 

GOAL  A,  To  understand  the  meaning  of  bi^havior,  discipline, 
guidance,  needs,  habits,  and  self. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  Guidance  of  children  means  treating  (handling)  them  with  a 
combination  of  affection  and  discipline  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  form  functional  behavioral  patterns  for  their  stage  of 
development. 
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2.  Discipline  is  defined  as  chose  controls,  rules  or  courses  of 
action  placed  on  children,  which  being  neither  permissive  or 
submissive,  functions  as  a means  of  learning  the  expectations 
of  individuals  and  groups, 

3.  Behavior  is  defined  as  those  actions  of  the  child  which  can 
be  seen  with  the  maturity  of  the  actions  dependent  upon  the 
stage  of  the  child’s  development. 

4.  Needs  are  basic  drives  or  motivating  forces  which  are  essen- 
tial for  activity, 

5«  Habit  is  a behavior  which  because  of  practice  is  accomplished 
without  conscious  thought  of  what  is  being  done, 

6.  The  self  is  a unique  biological  structure  with  unique 
experiences,  purposes,  and  values. 

GOAL  B.  To  understand  the  importance  of  guidance  in  the  child’s 
development . 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  Individuals  learn  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  from  the 
inter -act ions  with  those  who  surround  them  throughout  life. 

2.  Tne  kind  of  adult  the  child  models  (follows)  is  one  of  the 
important  determiners  in  choosing  his  (the  child’s)  values, 

3.  Human  behavior  is  ’’set  off"  or  motivated  by  certain  basic 
drives,  needs,  or  urges.  These  motivating  forces  vary 
according  to  the  child’s  social -emotional  experiences, 

4.  One  of  the  basic  aspects  of  maturity  is  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  accept  reality^ 

5.  The  more  secure  the  individual  the  more  open  he  can  be  in 
relating  to  the  world  about  him. 

GOAL  C.  To  develop  guides  for  assisting  the  child  as  he: 

1)  attempts  to  fulfill  his  pattern  of  developmental 
needs,  2)  strives  to  form  habits  at  the  various  stages 
of  development,  and  3)  forms  behavioral  patterns  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  his  stage  of  development. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  When  an  individual  is  free  to  be  himself,  his  behavior  tends 
to  be  consistent  with  his  values, 

2.  One  learns  that  his  behavior  is  acceptable  only  by  being 
accepted. 

3.  Evading  experiences  reduce  the  chance  to  learn  skills  and 
abilities  needed  to  cope  with  situations. 

GOAL  D,  To  develop  ability  in  guiding  the  behavior  of  children 
from  1 to  6 years  of  age. 

TOPIC  III.  Playing  as  related  to  development  in  children  from  1 to  6 
years  of  age, 

GOAL  Aq  , To  understand  the  importance  of  play  in  the  lives  of 
children. 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


1.  Socialization  occurs  when  an  individual  learns  the  ways  of 
a given  group  so  that  he  can  function  within  it. 

2.  An  individual's  level  of  maturation,  previous  learnings, 
aspirations,  and  uniqueness  determine  his  selection  of 
learnings  from  a given  experience. 

3.  Individuals  seek  relationship  with  others  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  recognition,  affection,  self-expression,  and 
empathy. 

4.  Identification  is  the  process  by  which  a person  attempts 
to  be  like  another  person. 

GOAL  B,  To  recognize  the  relationship  between  kinds  of  play 
(including  equipment  used)  and  developmental  levels, 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  Creativity  is  the  capacity  to  innovate,  invent,  or  recognize 
elements  in  ways  new  to  the  individual, 

2.  The  environmental  climate  the  allows  freedom  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  explore,  to  express,  and  to  test, will  foster 
creativity. 

3.  Play,  including  the  equipment,  is  functional  when  it  is 
geared  to  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  child. 

goal  C.  To  develop  ability  to  guide  children's  play, 

TOPIC  IV,  Caring  for  children  from  1 to  6 years  of  age, 

GOAL  A.  To  understand  the  relationship  of  patterns  of  child 
development  and  caring  for  the  child. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  An  understanding  of  children  is  essential  as  a bases  for 
providing  the  type  of  enviornment  conducive  to  maximum 
development, 

2.  The  older  person  is  responsible  for  providing  the  environ- 
ment in  which  a child  develops, 

goal  B.  To  develop  criteria  for  use  in  guiding  the  young  child. 

GENERALIZATION 

1.  Consitency  in  type  of  guidance  from  older  persons  tends  to 
strengthen  a child's  pattern  of  behavioral  response, 

GOAL  C.  To  understand  the  role  of  an  older  individual  in  the 
play-life  of  the  child. 

GENERALIZATION 

1,  Adults  can  establish  relationship  with  children  through 
guidance  of  play  activities. 
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GOAL  D,  To  recognize  one*s  own  assets  and  limitations  in 
caring  for  small  children. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  The  more  secure  the  older  individual,  the  more  open  he  can 
be  in  relating  to  the  child’s  world. 

2.  An  individual  is  never  a completed  being;  he  is  always 
developing. 

3.  The  process  of  coping  is  purposeful  problem-solving  behav- 
ior which  is  related  to  experience  and  knowledge. 

GOAL  E,  To  understand  ways  of  maintaining  a safe  environment 
and  be  able  to  meet  emergencies  when  caring  for 
children. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1.  Cooperation  and  caution  in  any  activity  may  prevent  serious 
accidents  and  injuries  to  children. 

2.  Some  play  activities  must  be  restricted  because  of  the  danger 
involved. 

3.  Chil'^ren  will  accept  reasonable  rules  about  where  and  how 
to  , iy. 

4.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  one  should  keep  calm,  act  quickly, 
and  know  what  to  do. 

5.  A child’s  safety  in  emergencies  often  depends  upon  prompt 
response  to  adult  corarn'inds. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY 
I ntroduction 

The  shortage  of  nursing  personnel  led  to  the  establishment 

of  many  practical  nursing  schools.  With  737  accredited  practical  nurs 
1 

ing  schools  in  the  United  States  today,  a limited  number  of  studies 
have  been  reported  in  this  area.  These  have  generally  attempted  to 
explore  the  employment,  opportunities  for  employment,  curriculum 
offerings  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

This  study  was  planned  and  conducted  with  the  expectation 
of  using  the  information  it  provided  to  assist  students  to  make  a 
vocational  choice  in  practical  nursing,  and  to  provide  the  Board  of 
Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  with  information  on  place- 
ment as  well  as  the  opinion  of  graduates  of  the  practical  nursing  curric 
ulum  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the  respondent's  position. 

1.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  Nc.  992:  "Toward  Quality 
in  Nursing."  Chapter  III , Page  1 1 . 
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The  Purpose 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  study  is  undertaken  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  useful  information  for  the  local  propram  and  was 
not  Intended  to  be  a state  or  regional  study.  The  objectives  of  the 
study  are  not  given  in  any  snecific  order  to  suggest  importance  of  the 
findings , as  the  total  results  of  the  study  should  be  viewed  concurrently 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a fair  and  valid  conclusion. 

A prime  consideration  in  the  use  of  the  study  results  was  to 
obtain  information  that  could  and  would  be  used  in  the  counseling  of 
prospective  and  presently  enrolled  students.  For  the  prospective  Prac- 
tical Nurse  student,  information  that  would  assist  in  determining  a voca- 
tional choice  would  be  important. 

Secondly,  this  same  information  will  be  useful  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  students,  and  allow  a greater  predictability  of  success  for  the 
student  who  enrolls  in  the  program.  Furthermore,  this  information  can 
be  used  by  interested  instructors,  head  teachers,  coordinators,  guidance 
counselors,  and  the  student  services  supervisor  for  counseling  the  pros- 
pective as  well  as  the  presently  enrolled  Practical  Nurse  student. 

A third  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  collect  data  which  may  be  used 
for  revision  and/or  additions  to  the  total  practical  nursing  curriculum. 

The  information,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  allow  planning  for  extension 
offerings  and  possible  in-service  training  or  special  institutes  which 
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would  assist  the  practicing  Practical  Nurse  now. 

A fourth  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  establish  a complete  rec- 
ord file  for  the  past  graduates  of  the  Practical  Nurse  program.  The 
respondents,  it  was  assumed,  would  indicate  their  name  used  while 
in  school,  as  well  as  any  change  in  name  and  address  since  graduation. 
A complete  check  could  be  made  of  numbers  graduated  from  the  program 
and  their  plages  of  employment.  This  information  will  be  valuable  for 
future  follow-up  studies  and  further  research  effort. 

The  fifth  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  growth  and 
interest  exhibited  by  the  Practical  Nurse  graduates.  The  type  and 
amount  of  additional  training,  and  the  degree  of  growth  they  now 
exhibit  will  thus  be  determined. 

A sixth  purpose  was  to  identify  items  or  areas  for  future 
research,  and  create  an  active  interest  for  participation  of  the  prac- 
tical nursing  staff  in  any  research  that  will  assist  in  classroom  and 
instructional  competence.  It  was  intended  to  create  an  atmosphere 
which  would  be  conducive  to  further  research  in  the  department,  as 
well  as  the  total  school  staff. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that  the  purpose  or  objectives  as  out- 
lined above  will  be  reinforced  by  the  study  data.  The  mechanics  of 
the  study  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter  discussion. 


The  design  of  the  study  was  centered  around  the  approximately 
600  graduates  from  the  practical  nursing  program  since  1947  from  the 
Kenosha  Technical  Institute  (formerly  known  as  the  Kv  'sha  Vocational 
School  of  Practical  Nursing.)  The  normative  survey  techni.que  was  used 
to  gather  the  desired  data  so  as  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  graduates. 
Because  of  the  length  of  time  involved  between  the  first  graduating  class 
(1947)  and  the  January,  1965  class,  the  survey  method  seemed  the  most 
feasible  way  of  conducting  the  study. 

Population 

The  practical  nursing  division  of  the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute, 
since  1947,  has  maintained  a file  of  graduates.  This  card  file  listed  the 
name  of  the  graduate  and  home  address,  and  any  changes  of  name  or 
address  as  reported  by  the  graduate  since  graduation.  Since  1948,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Kenosha  Practical  Nurses  Alumnae  Association,  all  grad- 
uates had  been  contacted  to  determine  their  interest  in  attending  an  annual 
banquet.  Any  change  in  name  or  address  reported  was  noted  on  the  indiv- 
idual file  card  at  that  time. 

All  cards  were  reviewed,  and  those  lacking  current  address  and/or 
correct  names  were  removed  from  the  file  for  updating.  A "List  of  Lost 
Alumnae  Practical  Nursing  Graduates"  (see  appendix  A)  was  printed 
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to  be  included  in  a letter  of  transmittal  to  the  known  graduates,  A total 
of  27  unknown  graduates  were  identified  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
A description  will  follow  of  the  instrument  used  in  the  study. 

Instrument 

The  survey  form  was  designed  for  easy  handling  by  clerical 
staff  as  well  as  by  a key  punch  operator  (see  appendix  B)  . At  the 

same  time  it  seemed  important  to  have  a form  that  would  be  easy  to  read 
and  filled  in  by  the  respondent.  This  should  insure  a minimum  of  required 
time  to  complete  the  form.  The  design  included  both  checks,  typed,  and 
completion  inquiries  on  both  sides  of  a single  sheet  of  paper.  A discus- 
sion of  the  form  will  follow,  and  the  programming  of  the  instrument  will 
be  discussed  in  a separate  section. 

Personal  Information 

The  first  section  of  the  form  dealt  with  personal  information.  The 
full  name  of  the  respondent  was  checked  against  the  name  used  while  in 
practical  nursing  school,  and  any  changes  were  recorded  on  the  original 
graduate  file  card.  Item  #3  was  designed  to  determine  the  respondent's 
Social  Security  Number.  This  number  was  ncted  on  the  graduate's  file 
card  and  also  used  for  programming  purposes.  The  graduate's  permanent 
heme  address  was  determined  and  also  noted  on  the  individual  file  card. 

Item  #5  was  designed  to  include  other  personal  information. 
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Marital  and  employment  status  were  determined  and  also  whether  the 
graduate  was  now  employed  in  a field  related  to  practical  nursing.  An 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  availability  of  in-service  training  at  the  place 
of  employment,  attendance  requirement,  and  the  time  when  the  training 
was  offered.  The  respondent  was  asked  if  a need  was  felt  for  further 
training  in  the  present  position.  To  determine  interest  in  vocational 
growth,  the  graduate  was  asked  to  indicate  membership  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  If  they  did  not  hold  membership, 
they  were  asked  to  indicate  reasons  for  this. 

Experience  and  Training 

Under  the  experience  and  training  section,  the  graduate  was 
asked  to  indicate  any  further  schooling  other  than  in-service  training, 
and  to  list  the  subject  and  faculty  or  school  that  provided  the  training. 
atem#7.) 

The  graduate  was  also  asked  (Item  #8)  to  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  last  or  present  employer  that  he  had  worked  fcr.  Item  #8 
inquired  as  to  the  number  of  different  institutions  or  agencies  that  the 
respondent  had  worked  for  since  graduation. 

In  the  following  three  items,  the  graduate  was  asked  to  indicate 
minimum  and  maximum  length  of  employment  in  one  position  (Item  #9) , 
starting  weekly  salary  in  their  first  position  as  a Licensed  Practical 
Nurse  (Item  #10),  and  minimum  and  maximum  salary  earned  (Item  #11), 
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Education 

The  teaching  units  or  education  provided  (Item  #12)  in  the  prac- 
tical nursing  program  since  1947  were  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "Edu- 
cation.” The  graduate  was  asked  to  indicate  by  choice  (1st  to  5th)  the 
teaching  units  that  he  felt  should  have  more  emphasis,  less  emphasis, 
or  should  be  removed  or  dropped  from  the  present  practical  nurse  program. 

In  Item  #13,  the  graduate  was  asked  to  give  additional  teaching 
units  not  listed  in  Item  #12  that  could  be  added  to  the  present  program. 
This  list  was  to  be  added  by  preference,  i.  e. , 1st  choice  to  5th  choice. 

The  last  item,  #14,  asked  the  graduate  to  indicate  what  she 
might  now  be  doing  that  she  felt  the  school  of  Practical  Nursing  did  not 
prepare  her  to  do. 

A discussion  follows  concerning  the  programming  of  the  instru- 
ment used  to  gather  the  data  in  this  study. 

Programming 

The  instrument  and  its  design  were  affected  by  the  programming 
reguirements  of  the  tabulation  and  sorting  equipment. 

Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  be  keypunched  into  five  data 
cards  according  to  the  field  designation  printed  on  the  questionnaire.  For 
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an  example.  Section  One  (see  appendix  B)  has  1-30:  1 printed  below 
the  word  Name.,  This  indicates  that  the  respondent's  name  would  be  prin- 
ted from  one  through  thirty  on  card  number  one. 

For  the  objective  items,  sections  and  subsections  were  punched 
according  to  the  letter  printed  below  the  response  marked.  On  Item  #5 

(see  appendix  B)  , an  A would  be  punched  into  column  31  on  card 
three  (31:3)  if  the  response  to  Section  five,  subsection  one,  was  married. 
If  any  section  or  subsection  was  unanswered,  it  was  punched  by  the 
operator  with  an  "X.  " By  punching  the  "X"  for  no  response  instead  of 
leaving  it  blank,  oversight  in  punching  could  be  detected. 

All  statistical  data  gathered  by  the  computer  was  obtained  from 
cards  three  and  five.  Each  of  these  cards  had  responses  validated 
through  programming.  Counters  were  set  up  for  each  of  the  various 
responses.  During  the  read-in  phase,  the  appropriate  counters  were 
increased.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  phase,  percentages,  means, 
mediums,  ranges,  and  deviations  were  calculated  and  printed. 

Mailing 


With  the  establishment  of  a mailing  list,  a tape  WdS  punched  on 
the  flex-o-writer  for  all  known  graduates  ?^nd  their  mailing  address.  This 
tape  was  then  used  for  the  addressing  of  all  transmittal  envelopes  and 
was  updated  as  any  change  in  addresses  or  names  were  noted. 
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Follow-Up  Technique 

The  population  involved  in  the  study  was  widely  scattered  within 
the  state  and  region.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  follow-up 
planned  was  the  length  of  time  between  the  first  and  last  graduating  class. 
To  encourage  participation  of  all  graduates  since  1947,  a follow-up  tech- 
nigue  was  devised  that  had  a personal  touch  as  well  as  loyalty  to  the  prac- 
tical nursing  program.  All  letters  of  transmittal  and  reminder  cards  orig- 
inated from  the  practical  nursing  coordinator's  office.  In  some  cases  a 
personal  signature  was  used,  and  in  others  a printed  signature  sufficed. 

The  following  description  explains  the  follow-up  calendar  and 
devices  used. 

The  follow-up  calendar  was  established  in  five  steps  or  phases. 
These  phases  were  then  used  to  establish  the  lapse  in  time  between 
mailings. 

Phase  1 incluued  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B)  and 
a printed  letter  of  transmittal  (see  Appendix  C).  The  mailing  also 
included  a stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  the  return  of  the  questionnaire. 

For  phase  2,  a printed  post  card  (see  Appendix  D)  was 
designed  to  call  attention  to  the  questionnaire  and  urge  the  respondent  to 
returnit  as  soon  as  possible. 

A mailing  of  the  second  card  (see  Appendix  E)  was  planned 
for  phase  3.  The  card  was  signed  by  the  practical  nursing  coordinator.  Once 


^9ain  it  called  attenticn  to  the  questionnaire. 

- A second  letter  of  transmittal  (see  Appendix  F)  with  an 

additional  copy  of  the  entire  questionnaire  was  used  for  phase  4.  The 

I : letter  was  designed  to  create  interest  in  the  school  and  events  taking 

n school,  and  to  encourage  the  graduate  to  take  part  in 

4 • 

the  study. 

i 1 The  fifth  phase  was  planned  as  a last  minute  reminder  to  those 

r I graduates  who  had  not  yet  completed  the  questionnaire.  Because  of  the 

press  of  time  devoted  to  other  assignments,  it  was  not  possible  to 

, i 

; initiate  phase  5. 

A total  calendar  for  the  follow-up  techniques  will  be  found 
in  appendix  G. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KENOSHA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 

The  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  has  had  a long  and  varied 
history.  With  the  passage  of  a Vocational  Bill  by  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature in  1911,  the  Kenosha  Vocational  School  v,-o.s  established. 

By  1946,  the  Kenosha  Vocational  School  v;r,s  already  con- 
sidering the  addition  of  programs  in  the  health  field.  At  the  June  14, 

1946  meeting  of  the  Kenosha  Board  cf  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  a 
motion  was  made  by  William  H.  Byrne  and  seconded  by  Morton  C.  Frost 
authorizing  Director  H.  M.  Clark  to  organize  the  Nrst  state  accredited 
Practical  Nursing  School  in  Wisconsin.  It  would  be  known  as  the  Keno- 
sha School  for  Attendants;  it  would  be  a nine  :ronth  rrograin. 

The  first  coordinator  of  the  program  v;as  Gl'dyce  O.  Budd.  The 
training  including  formal  classes,  v/as  held  at  the  honosha  Hospital, 
now  known  as  Kenosha  Memorial  Hospital,  here  were  three  students  in 
the  January  27,  1947  class,  and  seven  in  the  Ceatembsr,  1S47  class.  All 
students  in  the  program  lived  at  the  Kenosha  ilcr.pital  Nurses  Home. 

In  1949,  the  program  was  taught  and  cciii'.  i cut,  at  the  new  Keno- 
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not  feel  the  need  for  further  training,  and  152  did  not  respond. 

Membership  in  the  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses  was  reported  by  only  slightly  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  graduates 
as  given  in  the  following  tabulation. 

TABLE  IV 

Membership  in  The  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

Yes No No  Response 

82  347  34 

Of  those  graduates  responding,  three  quarters  indicated  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  Federation,  while  only  34  did  not  respond.  A part  of 
this  item  asked  the  graduate  to  indicate  the  reason(s)  for  not  belonging 
to  the  Federation  of  the  response  was  "No"  to  the  item  above. 

As  indicated  by  the  tabulation  below,  the  largest  response 
was  in  the  "Other"  section. 

TABLE  V 

Indicated  Reasons  for  Not  Being  a Member  of  The  Federation 


No  chapter 

17 

Always  working 

63 

Cost 

71 

No  interest 

60 

Other 

158 

No  response 

29 

In  the  preceding  item,  347  graduates  responded  as  not  having  membership 
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in  the  Federation;  thus  51  responses  (out  of  398)  were  given  which 
indicated  that  some  graduates  gave  more  than  one  response. 

Less  than  one  fifth  of  the  responses  (71)  were  for  "Cost"  as  a 
factor  in  belonging  to  the  Federation,  while  "always  working"  (63)  and 
"No  interest"  (60)  were  also  factors.  Included  as  "Other"  reasons  were 
"Would  not  have  tried  to  attend"  (41),  "Not  working  at  present"  (22), 
"Haven't  had  a chance  to  join"  (23),  and  "Inactive  in  nursing"  (11). 

Also  included  were  "Never  contacted"  (18),  "Just  graduated" 

(5),  and  "Didn't  like  the  organization"  (6),  "Not  licensed"  (9),  and  "Plan 

on  joining  (6).  See  Appendix  N for  a complex  listing  of  responses  to 
this  item. 

E.X E erience  and  Training:  The  section  which  follows  will 
provide  information  on  schooling,  employers,  and  salary  and  length  of 
employment. 

— d u c a t i o n ; The  graduate  was  asked,  in  item  six,  to  write 
in  all  schooling  other  than  in-service  training  which  she  had  received 
since  graduation.  The  respondent  was  also  asked  to  indicate  the  school 
or  faculty  which  provided  training. 

The  responses  indicated  that  68  had  some  further  education  and 
various  technician  training.  Three  indicated  that  they  had  completed 
professional  nurse  training.  Many  institutions  and  various  courses  had 
been  attended  by  the  respondents  since  graduation.  (See  appendix 
0)  . 
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£j^,P ^ oy  6 r s : The  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  graduate  was 
asked  to  w-ite  in  the  name  and  address  of  her  present  (or  last)  employer. 

(See  Appendix  Gl).  The  tabulation  given  below  gives  a numerical 
accounting  by  state. 


Table  I 


Licensed  Practical  Nursing  Graduates  Employed  bv  State 


Wisconsin  392 

Illinois  22 

Alaska  1 

Arizona  1 

California  6 

Colorado  2 

Florida  2 

Indiana  2 


Massachusetts  1 

Michigan  2 

Minnesota  2 

New  Mexico  1 

North  Carolina  l 

South  Carolina  l 

Virginia  3 

No  response  18 


Over  three  quarters  of  the  respondents  indicated  employers  in  Wisconsin. 


A complete  listing  for  all  employers  by  state  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Gl . 
Item  #12  asked  the  graduate  to  identify  how  many  different  insti- 


tutions or  agencies  she  had  worked  for  since  graduation.  The  responses 


are  given  in  the  tabulation  below. 


TABLE  II 


Institutions  or  Agencies  Employing  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  Grads . 
Jjumber  of  Employers  Number  of  Graduates 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


11 

209 

143 

40 

22 

7 

9 

4 

1 
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Seventeen  of  the  graduates  did  not  respond,  while  nearly  one  half 
(209)  indicated  that  they  had  worked  for  one  employer  since  graduation. 
Over  one  fourth  had  worked  for  two  employers , 40  for  three  employers , 

22  for  four  employers,  and  27  for  five  to  eight  employers  since  gradu- 
ation. The  range  was  thus  from  0 (11  that  were  not  employed)  to  8 
employers , with  a median  of  2 . 0 employers . 

Salary  and  Length  of  Empbvment!  Under  the  Exper- 
ience and  Training  section,  items  9 through  11  dealt  with  the  salary 
and  length  of  employment  for  the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  &aduate. 

Table  II  presents  this  information,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
item  9 (see  appendix  B)  asked  the  graduate  both  minimum  and  max- 
imum months  of  employment  in  one  position. 

TABLE  III 

Salary  and  Length  of  Employment  for  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

R^nge  Median No  Response 

Length  (Monthly) 

of  Employment 


Minimum 

0-120 

8.0 

149 

Maximum 

1-144 

24.0 

119 

Starting  (Weekly) 

Salary 

0-$105 

$60 

$92 

Earnings 

(Weekly) 

Minimum 

$ 12-112 

56 

129 

Maximum 

$ 20-130 

70 

109 
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Although  almost  one  third  (149)  did  not  respond  to  this  item,  a 
minimum  range  of  0 to  10  years  (120  months)  was  reported  by  the 
graduates.  The  maxi  num  length  of  employment  ranged  from  1 to 
144  months  (12  years).  The  median  for  the  former  was  8.0  months 

and  24.0  months  for  the  latter  (see  appendix  H and  I). 

The  median  weekly  starting  salary  for  graduates  was  found  to 
be  $60.00  (39  graduates)  with  a range  of  0 to  $105.00  and  only  92 

graduates  not  responding  to  item  10.  Further  information  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  J* 

Information  Ctem  11)  was  gathered  concerning  the  minimum 
and  maximum  salary  earned  by  the  graduates . A minimum  median 
of  $56.00  per  week  was  computed  with  a range  from  $12.00  to 
$112.00  per  week  while  the  maximum  range  reported  was  $20.00 
to  $1 30 . 00  per  week , with  a $70 . 00  median  per  week . (see 
appendix  K and  L) . 

«=Uo"  Included  In  the  quesUonnalre 
(Education)  dealt  with  the  opinion  of  the  graduate  as  to  the  training 
received  and  its  applications  to  their  present  poslUon.  m the  fol- 
lowing tabulation,  the  teaching  units  that  are  In  the  present  practical 
nursing  program  are  given,  along  with  any  utles  that  were  used  to 
describe  the  content  over  a period  of  19  years. 
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Teaching  Units  in  The  Present  Practical  Nursing  Program 

A.  Structure,  Function  of  Body 

B.  Home  Management 

C.  Foods,  Cookery 

D.  Diets  (Diet  Therapy) 

E.  Occupational  Diversion 

F . First  Aid 

G.  Medical  Self  Help  (Civil  Defense) 

H.  Family,  Community  Living  (Personal  Adjustment) 

I . Elementary  Nursing 

J.  Vocational  Relationships  (Personal) 

K.  Adult  Nursing  (Medical  Surgical;  Care  of  Chronic;  Care  of 
Convalescent;  Care  of  Aged;  Tuberculosis  Nursing) 

L.  Maternal,  Child  Care  (Care  of  Mothers  and  Infants- 
Care  of  Children) 

M.  Home  Nursing 

N.  Care  of  Mentally  111 

O.  Nursing  Experience  (Review  Course) 

The  graduate  was  asked  to  indicate,  by  the  letter  found  in 
front  of  each  teaching  unit,  those  that  need  more  emphasis  in  the 
present  practical  nurse  program. 


Each  of  the  teaching  units  and  data  collected  will  follow.  Fur- 
ther information  for  each  teaching  unit  may  be  found  in  Appendix  M. 

Structure  and  Function  of  Body.  The  teaching  unit 
deals  With  the  understanding  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  body,  its 
functions,  normal  and  abnormal  conditions,  and  prepares  the  graduate 
to  correlate  effective  nursing  care  with  specific  diseases . 

See  the  tabulation  below,  which  indicated  that  "more  emphasis" 
should  be  given  to  the  teaching  unit  of  "Structure  and  Function  of  Body." 
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Teachinq  Unit  A - Structure  and  Function  of  Body 

More  Emphasis Less  Emphasis Remove 

244  4 0 

It  is  important  to  note  that  only  four  responses  were  made  in  the  "Less 
Emphasis"  column,  while  there  were  no  responses  in  the  "Remove" 
column. 

■S.0 ^ 6 — M_a naqement . Teaching  unit  B can  best  be  described 
as  a unit  that  develops  basic  skills  for  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  in 
caring  for  a home,  to  plan  and  follow  work  schedules  and  to  know  how  to 
use  modern  equipment,  methods  and  techniques  of  home  management.  The 
graduates'  responses  are  given  below. 

Teaching  Unit  B - Home  Management 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

12  243  110 

Of  the  366  responses,  the  greatest  number  (244)  were  found  to  be  for  "Less 
Emphasis,"  while  110  were  in  the  "Remove"  column.  Only  a small  number 
(12)  were  in  the  "More  Emphasis"  column. 

Foods  and  Cookery.  Included  in  the  Teaching  Unit  C are  the 
fundamentals  of  nutrition,  planning,  and  preparing  and  serving  meals,  and 
skills,  techniques  and  modern  methods  used  in  foods  and  cookery. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  tabulation  that  follows  that  209  of  the  288 
responses  were  in  the  "Less  Emphasis"  column. 
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Teaching  Unit  C - Foods  and  Cookery 

More  Emphasis Less  Emphasis Remove 

3 209  76 

Seventy-six  responses  were  in  the  ''Remove"  column,  and  only  three 
were  in  the  "More  Emphasis"  column. 

^ s = The  Teaching  Unit  D - Diets  - is  primarily  the  basic 
fundamentals  and  facts  of  therapeutic  diets  and  the  role  of  the  nurse  in 
regard  to  the  dietary  treatment  of  the  patient. 

Data  given  below  describes  the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  grad- 
uates’ responses  to  this  item. 

Teaching  Unit  D - Diets 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

129  68  17 


Over  half  of  the  responses  (129  out  of  214)  indicated  "More  Emphasis" 
for  the  teaching  unit  of  "Diets. " Over  one  quarter  (68)  indicated  "Less 
Emphasis"  while  there  were  17  responses  in  the  "Remove  column. 

Occupational  Diversion  Included  in  the  Occupational 
Diversion  (Teaching  Unit  E)  course  v;as  the  study  of  the  need  for  diversion, 
recreation  and  occupational  planning  for  the  patient  and  how  the  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse  can  guide  and  assist  this  planning. 


The  response  for  this  teaching  unit  can  be  found  below. 
.Teaching  Unit  £ - Occupational  Diversion 


More  Emphasis 


Less  Emphasis 


Remove 


37 


130 


72 
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The  responses  in  the  "Less  Emphasis"  column  (130  out  of  239)  were 
over  one  half  of  those  tabulated  for  this, unit.  72  responses  were  in 
the  "Remove"  column,  while  37  were  tabulated  for  "More  Emphasis." 

First  Aid:  The  First  Aid  Unit  (F)  concerns  itself  with  increas- 
ing the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  competence  to  attend  to  emergency 
physical  needs  (prior  to  professional  care)  of  either  a patient  or  any 
other  person  needing  assistance.  93  out  of  161  responses  were  in  the 
"More  Emphasis"  column. 

Teaching  Unit  F - First  Aid 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis  Remove 

93  51  17 

Fifty-one  responses  were  tabulated  for  "Less  Emphasis"  of  the  First  Aid 
teaching  unit,  while  17  were  tabulated  in  the  "Remove"  column. 

Medical  Self  Help:  The  Teaching  Unit  G (Medical  Self  . 
Help)  stresses  civilian  reference  teaching  for  the  Licensed  Practical 
Nurse.  The  responses  are  tabulated  below. 

Teaching  Unit  G - Medical  Self  Help 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

45  89  54 

Of  the  188  responses,  89  (less  than  one  half)  were  in  the  "Less 
Emphasis"  column,  54  (over  one  quarter)  in  the  "Remove"  column 
and  45  responses  for  "More  Emphasis." 

Family  and  Community  Living;  Teaching  Unit  H as 
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Fditiily  dnd  Comniunity  Living"  included  the  development  of  the  prec- 
ticsl  nursing  cendidates  attitudes  toward  nursing  end  the  nursing  pro~ 
fession.  As  seen  below,  of  the  200  responses  that  were  tabulated, 
over  one  half  (117)  were  in  the  "Less  Emphasis"  column. 

Teaching  Unit  H - Family  and  Community  Living 

More  Emphasis Less  Emphasis Remove 

36  117  47 

Of  the  remaining  83  responses,  47  were  in  "Remove"  and  36  were  in 
"More  Emphasis. " 

Elementary  Nursing;  The  Teaching  Unit  I,  Elementary 
Nursing,  helps  the  student  to  develop  skills  to  attain  and  maintain 
health  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  home,  and  to  plan  nursing  care  for 
the  patient.  The  tabulation  given  below  shows  the  division  of  the 
responses  for  this  teaching  unit. 

Teaching  Unit  I - Elementary  Nursing 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis  Remove 

195  12  6 

Of  the  213  responses,  195  were  found  to  be  in  the  "More  Emphasis" 
column,  while  12  were  in  the  "Less  Emphasis"  and  6 were  in  the 
"Remove"  column, 

^cational  Relationships:  The  Teaching  Unit  J,  Voca- 

tional Relationships,  includes  the  teaching  of  hospital  policies  and 
procedures,  attitudes  toward  nursing,  ethics,  and  legal  responsibilities 
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of  the  practical  nurse.  The  candidate  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  and  procedures  for  state  board  exams . The  tabulation 
below  gives  the  responses  for  this  teaching  unit. 

Teaching  Unit  T - Vocational  Relationships 

More  Emphasis Less  Emphasis Remove 

60  110  31 
With  a total  of  201  responses,  110  (over  one  half)  were  for  "Less 
Emphasis,"  while  over  one  quarter  (60)  were  for  "More  Emphasis" 
and  31  were  in  the  "Remove"  column. 

Ad  ult  Nursing:  Teaching  Unit  K consists  of  a combination 
of  these  subjects  under  the  Adult  Nursing  heading.  These  consist  of 
chronic,  convalescent,  and  tuberculosis  nursing  procedures  and  tech- 
niques. It  should  be  noted  that  only  9 responses  were  listed  in  "Less 
Emphasis"  (8)  and  "Remove"  (1),  while  278  were  calculated  in  the  "More 
Emphasis"  column. 

Teaching  Unit  K - Adult  Nursing  

More  Emphasis Less  Emphasis Remove 

278  8 1 

Maternal  and  Child  Care:  The  T<eaching  Unit  listed  as 
Maternal  and  Child  Care  consists  of  information  concerning  obstetrics 
and  pediatrics  as  it  relates  to  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse.  In  the 
tabulation  given  below  will  be  found  the  graduates'  responses  to 


Teaching  Unit  L. 
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Teachlnq- Unit  L ~ Maternal  and  Child  Care  

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

175  7 1 

The  responses  are  such  that  175  out  of  183  were  in  "More  Emphasis", 
while  7 were  in  ' Less  Emphasis"  and  only  1 in  the  "Remove"  column. 

Home  Nursing:  Teaching  Unit  M allows  the  practical  nurse 
candidate  to  become  familiar  with  nursing  care  given  in  the  home. 

The  response  to  the  Home  Nursing  unit  are  given  below. 

Teaching  Unit  M - Horne  Nursing 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

48  114  43 

Of  the  205  responses,  114  (over  one  half)  were  for  "Less  Emphasis," 

48  for  "More  Emphasis,"  and  43  for  Remove. " 

Care  of  Mentally  111:  This  Teaching  Unit  develops  self- 
understanding, good  mental  hygiene  and  mental  health  to  better  under- 
stand mental  illness,  basic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mental  nurs- 
ing and  how  to  assist  the  physician  and  registered  nurse  in  giving  total 
patient-centered  care.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  graduates' 
responses: 

Teaching  Unit  N - Care  of  Mentally  111 

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

164  17  0 
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A total  of  181  responses  were  tabulated.  Of  these,  164  were  for  "More 

Emphasis',  and  17  for  "Less  Emphasis,"  There  were  no  responses  in  the 
"Remove  column, 

^u r s in q Experience:  Teaching  Unit  O is  primarily  a 

review  course  to  help  the  candidate  prepare  for  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  achievement  tests.  As  shown  in  the  tabulation  given 
below,  of  the  181  responses,  156  were  for  "More  Emphasis,"  19  for 
"Less  Emphasis, " and  6 in  the  "Remove"  column. 

Teaching  Unit  O - Nursing  Experience  

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis Remove 

156  19  6 

Addi  ti  ona  1 Teaching  Units:  The  Licensed  Practical 

Nursing  graduate  was  asked  to  suggest  teaching  units  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  present  program  (Item  #13,  Appendix  B),  A listing 
of  all  responses  received  may  be  found  in  Appendix  P.  It  should  be 
noted  in  the  tabulation  given  below,  that  108  respondents  listed  the 
teaching  unit  of  Medication  (Drugs)  as  the  most  important  addition. 

Additional  Teaching  Units 


Medications  (Drugs) 

108 

Pharmacology 

65 

Psychology 

12 

Pharmacology  (65)  and  Psychology  (12)  were  also  listed  as  additional 
subjects  wanted.  Many  additional  units  were  listed  (see  Appendix  P)  , 


A total  of  181  responses  were  tabulated.  Of  these,  164  were  for  "More 
Emphasis')  and  17  for  "Less  Fmnh^cic  " tv, 

Less  tmpnasis  There  were  no  responses  in  the 

"Remove  column. 

Nursing  Experience:  Teaching  Unit  0 is  primarily  a 
review  course  to  help  the  candidate  prepare  for  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  achievement  tests.  As  shown  in  the  tabulation  given 
below,  of  the  181  responses,  156  were  for  "More  Emphasis,"  19  for 
"Less  Emphasis,"  and  6 in  the  "Remove"  column. 

Te^hing  Unit  O - Nursing  Experience  

More  Emphasis  Less  Emphasis  Remove 

^56  IS  . 


Mditional  Teaching  Units:  The  Licensed  Practical 

Nursing  graduate  was  asked  to  suggest  teaching  units  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  present  program  Otem  #13,  Appendix  B).  A listing 
of  all  responses  received  may  be  found  in  Appendix  P,  It  should  be 
noted  in  the  tabulation  given  below,  that  108  respondents  listed  the 
teaching  unit  of  Medication  (Drugs)  as  the  most  important  addition. 

Additional  Teaching  TTniic 
Medications  (Drugs)  108 

Pharmacology  55 

Psychology  12 

Pharmacology  (65)  and  Psychology  (12)  were  also  listed  as  additional 
subjects  wanted.  Many  additional  units  were  listed  (see  Appendix  P)  , 
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however,  the  units  given  above  were  most  frequently  mentioned, 

Pr_e j) a r a t i 9 n ; Item  #14  asked  the  graduate  to  indicate  what 
they  are  now  doing  or  performing  that  they  feel  the  school  did  not 

prepare  them  to  do.  A complete  list  of  suggestions  is  included  in 
Appendix  Q. 

rrom  a close  examination  of  the  data  collected,  Medications 
and  Pharmacology  were  important  as  areas  in  which  the  graduates 

were  working,  and  felt  that  they  did  not  have  adequate  training  in 
these  areas. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  conclusions  as  staled  are  a result  of  work  by  an  evaluation 
committee  consisting  of  the  coordinator  of  the  practical  nursing  program, 
the  instructional  supervisor,  and  the  business  supervisor  of  the  Kenosha 
Technical  Institute.  These  conclusions  are  not  to  be  construed  as  being 
the  only  valid  conclusion  that  could  originate  from  the  data,  but  should 

rather  be  considered  as  most  important  as  they  relate  to  the  expectations 
of  the  study. 

Furthermore,  these  conclusions  represent  a fairly  common  type 
of  conclusion,  in  which  the  committee  generalizes  or  suggests  further 
implication  not  supported  by  documentation. 

Summary 


The  research  evaluation  committee  in  summary  of  this  study 
wishes  to  reiterate  the  original  thought  stated  in  the  Introduction: 
"This  study  was  planned  and  conducted  with 
the  expectation  of  using  the  information  it  pro- 
vided to  assist  students  to  make  a vocational 
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choice  in  practical  nursing  and  to  provide  the 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation with  information  on  placement  as  well  as 
the  opinion  of  graduates  of  the  practical  nursing 
curriculum  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the 
respondent's  position." 

As  a result  of  their  e\aluation,  the  committee  feels  that  their  expec- 
tations of  this  project  can  be  realized  if  the  information  gathered 
through  this  study  is  made  available  in  a usable  form  to  students, 
counselors,  instructors,  administrators,  and  the  Board. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  determine  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  the  data  represented  in  this  study,  but  to 
report  conclusions  which  seemed  to  be  apparent  and  significant  only. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  other  connotations  can  be 
made  from  the  data  presented,  and  therefore  recommends  that  perhaps 
other  educators,  administrators,  and  interested  persons  review  the 
data  as  it  relates  to  their  own  situation,  and  develop  their  own 
pertinent  conclusions. 

Conclusions: 


1. 


As  a result  of  the  large  number  of  graduates  who  married, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  practical  nurse  education  has 
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value  for  personal  use  as  well  as  employment  use. 

Employment  data  of  licensed  practical  nurses  indicates 
that  full  and  part  time  employment  opportunities  exist  for 
the  practical  nurse  who  marries  as  well  as  the  single  per- 
son. With  the  demand  in  the  area  for  licensed  practical 
nurses , it  can  be  assumed  that  the  large  unemployed  figure 
consists  of  graduates  who  do  not  seek  employment  because 

of  family  responsibilities  rather  than  those  who  cannot 

/ 

obtain  employment  but  are  available. 

From  data  on  related  employment  and  education,  it  can  be 
noted  that  approximately  80%  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  are  still  employed  in  a field  related  to  practical 
nursing.  It  can  be  concluded  then  that  basic  practical 
nurse  education  provides  a basis  for  continuing 
employment. 

Because  of  the  low  number  of  those  responding  to  participa- 
tion in  in-service  training,  extension  education  in  practical 
nursing  is  indicated  and  should  be  provided  by  the  local 
school,  the  employer,  or  a cooperative  program  by  both 
the  school  and  the  employer. 

Regarding  in-service  training  and  the  attendance  require- 
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ments  during  on-duty  time,  it  is  apparent  that  in-service 
training  for  practical  nurses  is  receiving  positive  recog- 
nition by  employers. 


The  large  number  of  graduates  who  have  indicated  a need 
for  further  educational  experience  is  consistent  with  the 
technological  advances  in  the  health  field. 

The  number  of  graduates,  68  of  the  463,  who  indicated 
additional  schooling  other  than  in-service  training,  is 
evidence  that  practical  nursing  education  at  Kenc^a 
Technical  Institute  is  adequate  for  an  entry  job  because 
of  the  number  who  did  not  continue  their  education. 

Also,  it  can  be  concluded  from  the  number  who  did  con- 
tinue their  schooling,  approximately  15%,  that  practical 
nursing  education  provides  an  educational  base  for  fur- 
ther schooling.  Furthermore,  the  courses  taken  (see 
a ppe  ndix  O)  which  are  primarily  in  the  health  field, 
indicate  that  practical  nurse  graduates  were  updating 
and  upgrading  present  knowledge  and  skills. 

From  the  large  per  cent  of  graduates  (approximately  75%) 
employed  in  Wisconsin,  it  can  be  concluded  that  funds 
spent  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  local  communities 
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for  tuiuon,  equipment,  and  instruction  for  the  practical 
nursing  program  at  iCanosha  TechnicallnsUtute  was  well 
spent  as  a result  of  return  of  nursing  care  services  ,c  the 
ciUsens  of  Wisconsin.  The  city  of  Kenosha  has  benefited 
to  a large  extent  by  the  number  of  graduates  employed  In 
local  hospitals  and  health  agencles-209  graduates  of  the 
392  employed  in  Wisconsin. 


The  response  indication  of  209  of  the 


463  graduates  employed 


With  the  same  employer,  provides  Indication  that  d,e  praodcal 
nursing  graduate  is  dependable,  stable,  and  is  saUsfactory 
er  work  relction  to  the  institution  or  agency  of  which 
she  IS  a member.  The  large  number  who  have  had  only 


two  employers  is  further  indication 


of  good  characteristics 


Cf  the  practical  nurse  graduate  for  mobility  is  a factor  for 

most  employees  in  our  society. 


A breakdown  of  the  type  of  employers  (s 
G 1 )is  enlightening  in  that 
the  graduate  other  than 


ee  appendix 
many  opportunities  exist  for 

in  general  hospital  work.  Of  the 
number  of  responses,  445  in  total 


40  were  employed 


medical  doctor's  offices  and  clinic 


in 


ICS,  others  found  employ- 
»snt  in  nursing  homes,  state  institutions.  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospitals,  public  health  agencies,  and  industrial 


4 
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health  offices.  It  is  significant  in  that  a large  group 
of  graduates  are  finding  employment  and  doing  satis- 
factory work  in  medical  doctor's  offices. 

10. 

The  median  range  for  employment  after  graduation  of  8 
to  24  months  is  evidence  that  the  investment  of  time  and 
monies  by  both  the  student  and  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  warrants  operation  of  the  practical  nursing 
program  at  Kenosha  Technical  Institute. 

The  starting  salary  of  $60  per  week  and  the  median  range 
for  salary,  $56  to  $70  per  week,  is  evidence  that  the 
compensation  is  inadeguate  for  the  time  and  money  spent 
by  the  student  in  preparation  for  employment. 

11. 

The  committee  on  analyzing  the  responses  of  the  graduates 
to  teaching  units  in  the  present  practical  nursing  program 
and  the  frequency  of  choices  toward  emphasis , the  con- 
clusion reached  is  that  the  respondents  indicate  favor  for 
increased  emphasis  toward  practical  nursing  skills  rather 
than  toward  related  education. 

12. 

From  the  large  number  of  responses  wh’^i^  indicated  additional 
teaching  units  practical  nursing  program-- 185  responded — 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  graduate  believes  some  medical 

I 
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care  experience  should  be  included  in  the  practical 
nurse  curriculum. 

13.  In  analyzing  the  response  to  Item  #14  in  the  survey,  the 

committee  concludes  that  there  is  a relationship  in  the 
graduate's  opinion  of  preparation  and  present  work 
functions . 

Recommendations: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  data  be  given  serious 
consideration  in  improving  counseling,  curriculum  development,  exten- 
sion offerings,  and  school -employer  relationships.  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  as  soon  as  feasible  further  research  be  conducted  by 
Kenosha  Technical  Institute  as  follow-up  to  the  present  study  to  deter- 
mine employer  evaluation  of  the  graduate's  skill,  knowledge,  and 
performance . 

Finally  the  committee  sincerely  believes  that  the  practical 
nursing  program  is  accomplishing  its  function  in  its  relationship  to  the 
graduate  and  the  health  needs  of  the  community  and  that  future  suggested 


research  will  affirm  this  assumption. 
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APPENDIX  A-1 


KenoflliA  Technical  Institute 

A OirUaii  ol 

KcDoih*  School  U VocadoMl  Techakd  md  Adah  Bdococioo 


62J  Fifqr*Seooad  Street  Fhoue  6J7-J171 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN  )3140 


Dear  Graduate: 

The  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  Practical  Nursing  School  is  parUcipating 
in  a very  important  research  project.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  School  curriculum  is  meeting  the  needs  of  its  graduates . 

Bull  another  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  current  addresses  and  other  information  about 
the  almost  600  school  graduates  I 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  your  assisting  the  School  with  this  sur- 
vey. You  may  rest  assured  that  no  graduate  furnishing  inftsmation  will  be  identified 
in  the  final  report  of  this  study,  A self-addressed  stamped  envelope  is  included  for 
your  reply.  Won't  you  please  answer  the  questions  now,  and  slip  the  envelope  in  a 
mailbox? 

In  a few  weeks,  you  will  be  receiving  information  about  the  Annual  Alumni 
Banquet.  We  will  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  then. 

Yours  - in  Good  Nursing, 

Margaret  Dykeman,  R.  N. 

Coordinator:  Practical  Nursing 

Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
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LIST  OF  LOST  ALOMKAB  - 


Mrs.  Barbara  Gallo 
3539  • 19  Avenue 
Kenosha • Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Carole  Becker 
1003  - Eighth  Street 
Kenosha  I Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Cecilia  Ingram 
5718  - 13  Court 
Kenosha  I Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Melba  Webb 
836  Valerie  Court 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Imogens  Williams 
5003  - 93  Street 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Diane  Hayes 
949  Washington  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Marie  Hanson 
1432  State  Str,  't 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Dona  Cody 
70  Red  Wing  Land 
Oak  Park  Trailer  Court 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Jean  Reda 

1610  • 62  Street 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lillian  Lawrence 
8959  Cooper  Road 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  JoAnn  Jurgens 
Route  1 

Burlington,  Wisconsin 


Miss  Kaye  Orwig 
714  Park  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Evelyn  Hollister 
836  - 64  Street 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


PRACTICAL  NURSING  GRADUATES 


Mrs.  Margaret  Berg 
6328  • 28  Avenue 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Betty  Jones 
7301  - 45  Avenue 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs . . Margaret  Manulik 
Route  1 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Hildred  Wanless 
2415  Jerome  Blvd. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Roxanne  Newhouse 
6019  Sheridan  Road 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Una  Peterson 
Box  252  Cooper  Road 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Marlene  Leornard 
2009  Taylor  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lillian  Holm 
Route  2 

Salem,  Wisconsin 


Mr.  James  Burns 
1648  1/2  Douglas 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Ollie  Cummings 
Rt.  1,  Box  553 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Betty  Hogbin 
c/o  Mrs.  Kronenberg 
835  - Ninth  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Janice  Frederickson 
5533  ■*  26  Avenue 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Pamela  Johnson 
2639  Markridgc  Drive 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


Mrs.  Rachael  Keilholz 
146  • Second  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


APPENDIX  B 


LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  SURVEY 
KENOSHA  RCHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


PERSONAL  INFORMATION: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Name:. 

l-30:f 


(Last) 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Name  if  different  while 

In  practical  nursing  school: 

31-60:1  (Last) 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Social  Security  Number:. 
61-69:1 

Permanent  address: 


(Street) 

31-50:2 


(City) 

51-74:2 


(State) 


(Zip) 

75-79:2 


5.  Please  Indicate  by  marking  (X)  In  the  appropriate  space  your  present  status. 

Marital: 

31:3  married  single  divorced  .widowed ^separated 

ABC  D E 

Employment: 

32:3  fully  employed  part  time ^unemployed 

A B C 

Are  you  employed  In  a field  related  to  practical  nursing? 

33:3 

Is  there  an  In-service  program  for  LPNs  whore  you  work? 

34:3 

If  yes,  are  you  required  to  attend?  .Yes  

35:3  A B 

Is  this  offered  during  on-duty  time?  Yes 

36:3  A B 

Have  you  felt  a need  for  further  training  In  your  present  position? 

37:3  A B 

Are  you  a member  of  the  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses? 

38:3  .Yes  ^No 

A B 

If  no,  Indicate  your  reasons (s): 

39-43:3 

^no  chapter ^always  working ^cost ^no  Interest  other: 

A B C D E (Please  specify) 

EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING  (Fill  In  the  blank  space,  please  be  specific) 


Yes 


No 


6. 


If  you  have  had  any  further  choollng  other  than  'n-servlce  training,  list  the  subject 
and  school  cr  faculty  providing  the  training: 

Subject  or  liralnlng  School  or  Faculty: 


7. 


Give  the  name  and  address  of  present  (or  last)  employer:. 
44-79:3 


Name) 


ERIC 


D 

i 

Yes 

No 

A 

B j 

.Yes 

^No  ; 

A 

B 

_No 

1 

1 

_No 

31-50:4  (Street) 


51-74:4  (City) 


(State)  75-79:4  (Zip) 


Expcrttncc  and  Draining  (Contlnuad) 

i.  In  how  many  dlfiferant  inatltutloni  or  agencies  have  you  worked  since  graduatiwi? 

31“32«S 

<.  What  was  your  minimum  length  of  time  In  one  position? Maximum? 

33-35:5  (Months)  36-38:5  (Months) 

3.  What  was  your  starting  salary  In  your  first  position  as  an  LPN? 

39-41:5  (Weekly  salary) 

1.  What  has  been  your  minimum  salary  earned? Maximum?. 

42-44:5  (Weekly  Salary)  45-47:5  (Weekly  salary) 

^UCATION 

12.  Teaching  units  in  the  present  practical  nursing  {xogram: 


A. 

Structure,  Function  .of  Body 

J. 

Vocational  Relationships  (Personal) 

B. 

Home  Management 

K. 

Adult  Nursing  (Medical  Surgical;  Care  of 

C. 

Foods,  Cookery 

Chronlc;Care  of  Convalescent;  Care  of 

D. 

Diets  (Diet  Therapy) 

Aged;  Tuberculosis  Nursing) 

E. 

Occupational  Diversion 

L. 

Maternal,  Child  Care  (Care  of  Mothers 

F. 

First  Aid 

and  Infants:  Care  of  Children) 

6. 

Medical  Self  Help(Clv.  Def .) 

M. 

Home  Nursing 

H. 

Family, Community  Living 

N. 

Care  of  Mentally  111 

I. 

(Personal  Adjustment) 
Elementary  Nursing 

0. 

Nursing  Experience  (Review  Course) 

'lease  list  by  letter  frcxn  the  above  teaching  units  any  that  you  feel  should  have: 

More  emphasis  in  the  present  practical  nurse  program? 

48-52:5 

First  choice ^Second  choice ^Thlrd  choice ^Fourth  choice ^Tlfth  choice 

Less  emphasis  in  |he  .^esent  practical  nurse  program? 

53-57:5 

First  choice ^Second  choice ^Thlrd  choice ^Fourth  choice ^Flfth  choice 

Been  removed  or  dropped  from  the  present  practical  nurse  program? 

58-62:5 

^Flrst  choice ^Second  choice  Third  choice ^Fourth  choice  Fifth  choice 

13.  What  teaching  units  in  addition  to  those  listed  above  would  you  suggest  be  added  to 
the  present  practical  nurse  program? 

First  choice: 

Second  choice: 

Third  choice:  

Fourth  choice:  

Fifth  choice:  


ERIC 


What  are  you  now  doing  that  you  feel  your  school  did  not  prepare  you  to  do?  (Please  list) 


APPENDIX  C 


KenosLa  Tecknical  Institute 

^ A Diritioo  of 

Kenoih*  School  of  Voadoiul  Tccfaiikt]  ud  Adult 

625  Fifty-Second  Street  Phone  657-5171 

KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN  53140 


April  16,  1965 


Dear  Graduate: 


Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  request  made  to  you  in  March  1965  for 

iltiorthat  SiirMsS^thi  and  other  infor- 

M • *®®^*^  the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  to  evaluate  the 


^ ^®^®  complete  data  from  each  graduate,  and  we 

ySSi  oJSorifo?  '®P^y  to  make  the  repo?t  more  compleH. 

Your  prompt  reply  will  allow  an  early  repor.  of  the  study. 

will  that  no  school  or  person  furnishing  information 

Tini  ?!  • ? i^i®^  ^*"®  A self-addressed  stL>ed  eiwe- 

wStiSni!i«  ^'®  appreciate  your  se^g  the 

queBrxonnAirG  Mck«  If  a oood  rsturn  u recaivad  wm  will 

oor'sdworto^^t^^*'  «>•  Keno.h,  Ptogrra.  H*  <le,ir* 

Yours  In  Good  Nursing! 

Sincerely, 


MDtjb 

Enclosure 


(Mrs.)  Margaret  Dykeman,  R.N. 
Coordinator  - Health  Occupations 


er|c 


APPIHDIX  D 


ERIC 


1 ♦ 


W n II ! liy^yy  yi  1 .11  i iiy,  p B|,^pi|p,  y yy. 


Afiril  2,  1965 


' \ 

>• 


Dear  P.N.  Graduate: 


The  completion  of  the  research  project  in  Practical  Nurs- 

ing  at  the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  depends  on  you  mailing 

to  us  the  survey  form  you  received  recently. 

' ?*••••  •niwar  the  questions  now? 

V Wai’garehjDykemani^.N. 

Coordinator:  Practical  Nursing 
Kenosha  Technical  institute 


imjipj wjsj 


AFPBTDIX  B 


April  9,  1965 

Dear  P.N.  Graduate: 

It  appears  that  the  practical  nursing  graduate  research 
project  is  going  to  be  a success.  The  many  responses  from  the 
graduates  indicate  acceptance  of  the  project.  We  would  like 
to  include  your  data  to  make  the  project  a greater  success. 

I shall  look  forward  to  receiving  your  survey  form  within 
the  next  week.  Thanks  for  your  assistance. 

Margaret  Dykemann,  R.N. 
Coordinator:  Practical  Nursing 
Kenosha  Technical  institute 


APPENDIX  F 


Kenofllia  Teclinical  Institute 

A DiVtsioo  oi 

Keooihi  School  of  Voc»tiontl  Tcchniol  tod  Adult  Eduatioa 
625  Fif^  Second  Street  Phone  657-5171 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN  53140 


April  16,  1965 


Dear  Graduate: 

changes  at  K.T.I.  during  this  past  year  The 
Practical  Nursing  department  now  admits  two  Classes  of  fin 
year.  The  Students  spend  an  entire  sen«s ter  a?  fhf  P®"" 

cation  at  Easter,  or  two  weeks  vacation  at  Chiistmas!  ® 

clasa“Sh!rt  «s  :«ued“;  le“?'a^y‘\%f''w!n''f 

^e^LrS/”  ™ Sion^Jly 

a braS^^Tcto^;^It^U^t:1oca«d•n:'i^^^^ 

l»ki™  to^ajd\?  Ecperate'taUdSg^*  "wr«r" 

vSii^^in  ri  ^®®0“J^ces  such  as  using  dosed  circuit  tele- 

ision  in  the  Classrooms.  Perhaps  we  will  all  become  T.V.  Stars' 

Changes  continue  to  be  made  in  the  faculty  and  classes  Onr 

LS;;“=3:‘:“ 

to  yon%I;S*^oiM*“tr«“n“iIshtS-yor’! 

Good  Health  and  Good  Nursing  in  the  Year  Ahead 1 

Sincerely, 


MD:jb 

Enclosure 


vDvSjiMAiuyy^^M . 

(Mrs.)  Mrgaret  Dykeraan,  R.N. 
Coordinator  - Health  Occupations 


er|c 


APPENDIX  G 


Sugoeite 

Datei 

March  22,  1968 
START 

April  2,  1968 
April  9,  1965 
April  16,  1968 


April  23,  1968 


d — rollow»Up.  Tochnloueii 


Mail  aurvey  and  letter  to  all  graduatei,  Qncluda  atampad, 
addressed  envelope) 

Mall  a printed  post  card  calling  attention  to  the  questioanairt. 
Urge  them  to  return  It  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mail  second  card  (printed)  with  personal  signature  of  LPN 
coordinator  calling  attention  to  the  questionnaire* 

A second  mailing  of  the  entire  questionnaire,  with  a new 
cover  page  or  accompanying  letter.  (Person  may  have 
misplaced  the  first  one,  or  it  may  be  burled  on  a desk.) 

A personal  letter  from  the  coordinator  individually  written 
and  signed,  as  a special  appeal  for  cooperation. 


May  10,  1968, 


Finish  Date, 


APPENDIX  01 


EMPLOYERS  BY  STATES  EMPLOYING  LPN  GRADUATES 
FROM  KENOSHA  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


State 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  ' 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 


Employer  & Address 

Hospital,  Kenosha 
6308  - Eighth  Avenu6 

St,  Catherines  Hospital,  Kenosha 
3556  - Seventh  Avenue 

St,  Luke's,  Racine 
1320  Wisconsin  Avenue 

St.  Mary's,  Racine 
1526  Grand  Avenue 

Brookside^  Kenosha 
3506  Washington  Road 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
948  North  12  Street 


Graduates 

Employed 

89 

82 

39 

20 

11 

7 


Fort  Atkinson  Hospital,  Ft,  Atkinson  6 

We  Sherman  Avenue 

Dr.  Harry  Swartz,  Kenosha  . 4 

Sixth  Avenue  6 60  Street 

Southern  Colony 
Union  Grove 

Racine  County  Institution  , Racine  4 

2433  S.  Green  Bay  Road 

St,  Nicholas,  Sheboygan  g 

918  Huron  Avenue 

Burlington  Hospital,  Burlington  3 

Randolph  Street 

Sheridan  Nursing  Home,  Kenosha  3 

8400  Sheridan  Road 

Watertown  Memorial  Hospital,  Watertown  3 

Main  Street 

Dr,  Paul  Bassewitz,  Sheboygan  2 

704  Penn  Avenue 


er|c 


Graduates 


Sta^_ 

Employer  & Address 

Employed 

Wisconsin 

Miss  Irene  Stenseth,  Kenosha 
6308  - Eighth  Avenue 

2 

Wisconsin 

' Waukesha  Memorial  Hospital 

Waukesha 

2 

Wisconsin 

Kaukauna  Community  Hospital 
408  E 14,  Kaukauna 

2 

Wisconsin 

Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Kenosha 
6038  - Eighth  Avenue 

2 

Wisconsin 

Racine  Medical  Clinic,  Racine 
S62S  Washington  Blvdi 

2 

Wisconsin 

Lincoln  Lutheran  Home,  Racine 
201S  Prospect  Street 

2 

Wisconsin 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
3237  S.  16  Street 

2 

Wisconsin 

.Jlattan  i Barnes,  M.D.'s,  Kenosha 
6530  Sheridan  Road 

2 

Wisconsin 

Waupun  Memorial  Hospital 
Waupun 

2 

Wisconsin 

R.  Powell,  M.D.,  Kenosha 
80  Street  6 14  Avenue 

2 

Wisconsin 

Visiting  Nurse  Ass.,  Milwaukee 
3321  N.  76  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Richards  6 Meeter,  M.D.'s,  Kenosha 
6215  - 10  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Maynard  Electric  Steel  Casting  Co. 
2856  S.  27  Street,  Milwaukee 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Green  Bay 
50  Van  Buren  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Sheboygan  Clinic,  Sheboygan 
1011  N.  Eighth  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Methodist  Hospital,  Madison 
309  W.  Washington 

1 

Wisconsin 

Caravilla,  Janesville 
Cast  Happy  Hollow  Road 

1 

Wisconsin 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital | Tomahawk 
216  N.  Seventh  Street 

1 

er|c 


State 

Employer  i Address 

Graduates 

Employed 

Wisconsin 

Mental  Health  Association | Racine 
221  - Sixth  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

il.  Carey,  M.D.,  Lancaster 
Lancaster 

1 

Wisconsin 

Divine  Savior  Hospital,  Portage 
W,  Pleasant 

1 

Wisconsin 

Roman  Bilak,  K.Di,  Kenosha 
6032  - 40  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

L,.  C.  Thomsen  6 Sons,  Kenosha 
1303  - 43  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

W.  Williamson,  M«D«,  Racine 
500  Walton  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Beilin  Hospital,  Green  Bay 
744  S.  Webster 

1 

Wisconsin 

Rogers  Memorial  Hospital,  Oconomowoc 
34010  W.  pabst  Road 

1 

Wisconsin 

Charles  Shields,  MiDi,  Fennimore 
Fennimore 

1 

Wisconsin 

Henry  Lindenthal,  Sheboygan 
Ninth  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

John  Martin,  MiD«,  Delavan 
517  E,  Walworth  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Rosemary  Strauss,  Jefferson 
.Jiighway  K 

1 

Wisconsin 

American  Brass  Co,,  Kenosha 

1420  - 63  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
2200  Kilbourn 

1 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  William  Lehman,  Kenosha, 
2522  - 34  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Trinity  Lutheran  Hospital,  W,  Ashland 
522  - Seventh  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin  Poser  Clinic , Columbus 

63S  Park  Avenue 


Wisconsin 


1 

1 


er|c 


D.  Synder,  R.N«,  Harinstts 
2611  Papkridge  Avenue 


State 

Wisconsin 

Employer  £ Address 

Westview  Nursing  Home,  Racine 
Racine 

Graduates 

Employed 

1 

Wisconsin 

Walworth,  Elkhorn 
County  Home 

1 

Wisconsin 

G.  Rothenmaier,  M.D»,  Racine 
834  S,  Main  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Joseph's  Nursing  Home,  La  Crosse 
2415  Cass  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

St,  Joseph's  Hospital,  Beaver  Dam 
S.  University  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Lakeland  Hospital,  Elkhorn 
Elkhorn 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Milwaukee 
5000  Chamber 

1 

Wisconsin 

Memorial  Hospital,  Manitowoc 
333  Reed  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Community  Hospital,  Stoughton 
Ridge 

1 

Wisconsin 

H.  Demorest,  M.D.,  Menasha 
222  Washington  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Superior 
1017  Clough  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Hartford 
-4fartford 

1 

Wisconsin 

Catholic  Social  Services,  Racine 
316  - Fifth  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Marshfield 
Marshfield 

1 

Wisconsin 

Wausau  Memory „i  Hospital,  Wausau 
Grand  Aver.'  k 

1 

Wisconsin 

J.  Jamieson,  M.D.,  Racine 
812  Main  Street 

i t 

1 

Wisconsin 

Methodist  Hospital,  Madison 
Madison 

1 

Wisconsin 

Luther  Hospital,  Eau  Claire 
310  Chestnut  Street 

1 

er|c 


State 

Wisconsin 

Employer  & Address 

Municipal  Hospital,  Two  Rivers 
Gdrf i6ld  Street 

Graduates 

Employed 

1 

Wisconsin 

David  Synder,  Marinette 
2611  Parkridge  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rhinelander 
Rhinelander 

1 

Wisconsin 

Whitewater  Electronics 
Main  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

R<  6 C,  Quandt,  M.D.'s,  Jefferson 
202  N,  Main  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

S,  C.  Johnson  6 Sons,  Racine 
1525  Howe  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Kay  Singleton,  Twin  Lakes  ^ 

Twin  Lakes 

1 

Wisconsin 

Lancaster  Memorial  Hospital 
Lancaster 

1 

Wisconsin 

M,  Siegel,  M.D. , Kenosha 
7533  » 22  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Vanleier  6 Sioka,  M.D.'s,  Burlington 
Burlington 

1 

Wisconsin 

Rolling  Meadows 
Fond  du  lac 

1 

Wisconsin 

R.  Powell,  M.D, , Kenosha 
B'Sm  - 14,  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

® M.D.'s,  Milwaukee 

945  N,  12  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Sanitorium,  Wauwatosa 
1220  Dewey 

1 

Wisconsin 

M.  Peterman,  M.D.,  Milwaukee 
411  C Mason  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Hilpert  S Jacobsen,  M.D.'s,  Racine 
500  Walton  Avenue  , , 

1 

Wisconsin 

Schick  Clinic,  Rhinelander 
Schick  Plaza 

1 

Wisconsin 

O,  Wilson  t R.  Brodhead,  M.D.'s,  Wausau 

P.  0.  Box  838 

1 

er|c 


Employer  S Address 

Sixth  Avenue  Med.  Center,  Kenosha 
Sixth  Avenue  E 60  Street 

Oconomowoc  Memorial  Hospital 
Summit  Avenue,  Oconomowoc 

Self-employed  (Nursing  Home) , Madison 
175  Talmadge 

County  Home,  Jefferson 
Wisconsin  Avenue 

Mrs.  Gwen  Shapiro,  Madison 
1300  University  Avenue 

St.  Mary's  Hospital i Green  Bay 
Shawano  Avenue 

Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  Wauwatosa 
8700  Wisconsin  Avenue 

St.  Catherines  Infirmary,  Racine 
1209  Park  Avenue 

Plymouth  Hospital 
Plymouth 

R.  Schacht,  M.D.,  Racine 
1632  Douglas  Avenue 

Earl  Mayew,  Kenosha 
3710  - 10  Avenue 

Wood  V.  A.  Hospital,  Wood 
Wood 

Dan's  Pastry  Shop,  Waterford 
218  W.  Main  Street 

Veteran's  Administration,  Madison 
Hospital  Overlook  Terrace 

The  Ranch,  Kenosha 
Sheridan  Road 

Veteran's  Administration  Hospital 
R R,  Tomah 

St.  Mary's  Hospital ^ Milwaukee 
2320  N*  Lake  Drive 

Mrs.  Iris  Ford,  Vhinelander 
402  Lennox  Street 


Graduates 

Employed 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


-7- 


State 

Emolover  S Address 

Graduates 

Employed 

Wisconsin 

H.  Bischof,  M.D.i  Lake  Geneva 
845  Mail]  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Columbia  Hospital • Milwaukee 
3321  N.  Maryland 

1 

Wisconsin 

St.  Mary's  Hospital , Sparta 
K i Main 

1 

Wisconsin 

Racine  County  (Sunny  Rest)|  Racine 
5301  Durand  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

L«<  Turner,  M.D.,  Kenosha 
2525  - 63  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

American  Motors  Corporation 
Kenosha 

1 

Wisconsin 

J.  Pearson,  M.D.,  Kenosha 
624  - 57  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

F.  Bachhuber,  M.D.,  Mayville 
"“410  Short  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

1^,,. 

"St,  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Appleton 
1506  S.  Onieda  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Miss  Myrtle  Werth,  Menononie 
1003  - 11  Street 

1 

Wisconsin 

Sheboygan  Memorial  Hospital,* Sheboygan 
2629  N Seventh 

1 

Wisconsin 

r . T.  Du^an,  M',D«,  Waukesha 
336  Wisconsin  Avenue 

1 

Wisconsin 

Luther  Hospital,  Eau  Claire 
310  Chestnut  Street 

1 

Illinois 

Downey  Vets.  Administration,  Downey 
Buckly  Road 

4 

Illinois 

Victory  Memorial  Hospital,  Waukegan 
1324  N Sheridan  Road 

4 

Illinois 

St.  Therese  Hospital,  Waukegan 
W.  Washington  Street 

2 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Neyrick,  R«N.,  Zion 
Shelioh  Blvd. 

1 

Illinois 

Paul  Fox,  K.D.,  Chicago 

^71  n W AvAniiA 

1 

er|c 

••  0** 

state 

Employer  £ Address 

Graduates 

Employed 

Illinois 

Mattoon  Memorial  Hospital 
Mattoon 

1 

Illinois 

Ai  Yaney,  M,D,,  Oak  Park 
SOS  Ni  Ridgeland 

1 

Illinois 

Mrs<  Lise  Maclean,  I^iver  Forest 
1501  William 

1 

Illinois 

At  Berke,  MtDt,  Antioch 
543  Orchard 

1 

Illinois 

Paul  Wilson,  M.D.,  Crystal  Lake 
380  W,  Terra  Cotta 

1 

Illinois 

Lake  Bluff's  Children  HomS|  Lake  Bluff 
200  Scranton  Avenue 

1 

Illinois 

/ 

Memorial  Nursing  Home,  Belleville 
4315  Memorial  Drive 

1 

Illinois 

Westsuburban  Hospital,  Oalc  Park 
518  Austin 

1 

Illinois 

Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago 
Sheridan  Road 

1 

Illinois 

Gefco  Company,  Antioch 
Antioch 

1 

Alaska 

Sr#  Philias,  Anchorage 
Providence  Road 

1 

Arizona 

Melvin  Hellwitz,  Phoenix 
126  W,  Maryland 

1 

California 

Ut  St  Vet'st  Administration,  Palo  Alto 
3801  Junipera  Serra  Dlvdt 

1 

California 

Stt  John's  Hospital,  Santa  Monica 
1328  - 22 

1 

California 

Napa  State  Hospital,  Imola 
Imola 

1 

California 

Vet's  Hospital.  Wt  Los  Angels,8 
Sawtelle  Wilshile  Blvdt 

1 

California 

United  Air  Lines,  San  Bruno 
San  Bruno 

1 

California 

Letterman  Army  Hospital » San  Francisco 

1 

er|c 


State 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Florida 

Florida 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Virginia 

er|c 


Graduates 

Employer  6 Address  Employed 


Porter  Memorial  Hospital,  Denver  1 

2500  S.  Downing  Street 

Penrose  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs  1 

Colorado  Springs 

East  Coast  Railroad  Hospital  1 

St.  Augustine 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Taylor,  Winter  Park  1 

1061  McKean  Circle 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Lafayette  1 

Lafayette 

Horae  Hospital I Lafayette  1 

*^400  South  Street 


“*  Trigg  Community  Hospital,  Cadiz  1 

Cadiz 

Centerville  Nursing  Home,  Centerville  1 

R 28  ..  . 

Anderson  Memorial 'Hospital , Norway  1 

Main 

Dearborn  Health  Department,  Dearborn  1 

13711  Michigan 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  Pontiac  1 

2380  Watkins  Lake  Road 

Redwood  Falls  Hospital,  Redwood  Falls  1 

600  S Gould 


Lutheran  Deaconess  Hospital,  S.  Minneapolis  1 
2317  - 14  Avenue 


Cannon  A.F.B.  Hospital,  Cannon 'A.F.B,  1 

832  Tac  Hospital 

Forest  Hill  Nursing  Home,  Goldsboro  1 

SOI  Forest  Hill  Drive 

Greenville  General  Hospital,  Greenville  1 

100  Mallard  Street 

Norfolk  General  Hospital,  Norfolk  1 

Norfolk 

St,  Vincent  De  Paul  Hospital,  Norfolk  1 

Grandy  Street 


10- 


Graduatet 

Employer  S Addrass  Employed 

Comfy  lnc«,  Pillow  Div*|  Portsmouth  1 

4015  Victory  Blvd* 


No  Ne>ponses 


18 

463 


State 

i 

Virginia 


I 


ERIC 


APraiDlX  H 


WHAT  HAS  YOUR  MINIMUM 


o"'!!'To^ii8a;g  uas"*'’ 


1P»37  MEAN  DEVIATION  16.88  STANDARD  DEVIATION 


NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

0 

2 

1 

19 

«• 

2 

21 

3 

33  ^ ^ — 

mm»  - 

4 

i 

5 

9 1 

6 

46 

7 

10 

^ - 

8 

13^ 

9 

21 

10 

7 

12 

.,  34  " ) 

13 

4 

14 

3 

m - 

15 

4 

16 

3 

17 

3 

IS 

10  ^ 

19 

2 

20 

^ 3 

23 

3 1 

24 

n ^ 

25 

1 

26 

2 

M 

29 

2 

30 

3 — 

31 

2 

33 

1 

26 

a 

40 

1 

42 

- 2 - I 

48 

2 

52 

1 

54 

- 

56 

1 

60 

2 

72 

1 

77 

1 

84 

1 

65 

1 — — - 

106 

1 

120 

2 ... 

• ■ 

-AP-EEBDIXJt 

111  I 


- i*r^wj*jyXA  jL 


iU2i_ffiANJ,EVUOI0N ^J.->8JTAN0AJp_DEmU^ 


NUMBER  OF  MflN T1  i S 


-NUMBER  OF  UR  A DU  A 


er|c 


2 

_3_ 

4 

_5_ 

6 

7 


8 

-9_ 


10 

_11_ 

12 

J3_ 

14 

15 
16- 
17 


18 

J9_ 

20 

21_ 

"22 

23 


24 

_25_ 

2*6 

-27_ 

28 

-29 


30 

_31_ 

33 

36 

39 

40 

Vl 

42 


43 

44 


46 

48 

■5‘cr 

52 


3T 

54 

"bo 

61 


7 

_9_ 

4 

__6_ 

10 

6 


11 

.10. 

6 

4 


20 

__7_ 

8 

JL 

4" 

1 


14 

_2 

6“ 

_2 

6” 

1 


33 

3 


3 

.5 

1 

2 


__3_ 

1 

3T 

2’ 

J 

1 

__9 

2" 

_2 

2~ 

12 

1 

1 

2 


14 

I 


...  ap?ei;dix  k 

T . ««:>  8ttN  YOUR  M NIHUM  SALARY  EARNED?  — 1 

— — — !_112  range  $ 56,00  MEDIAN  $ 54,88  MEAN 

„ ! 9^8,.MEAN  DJVIATION  $ 12.46  STANDARD  DEVIATION 

129  NO  RP^POMCfl 

S.ALARY  NUMBER  OF  r,R Anii/\rp<^ 

> Ll  2 ' “ — — — — i 

S 20 


S 21 

_S 22. 

5 24 

J 27_ 

$ 28 
5 29 


$ 30 

S 32 

S 35' 
$ 36 


S 37 
$ 38 

3'9~ 
$ 40 

"41 


$ 

i 


$ 

$ 


42 

4T 

44 


$ 45 

_$ 46 

“S  47' 
$ 48 


S 50 
$ 51 


$ 52 

J 53_ 

$ 54 

_S 55_ 

56 

57 


$ 

$ 


er|c 


3 

. L 

1 

"4 

1 


~~r 

16 

r 


3 

7 


15 

_8_ 

6 

7 


32 

2 


9 

9 

10 

_2 

8 

_5 

30 


$ 62 
$ 63 

S ku 

5 

7 

• 

$ 65 

t ■ — 

54  

18 

$ 67 

S 

19 

8 

S 69 

5 TO 

H 

3 

$ 72 

I 

3 

♦ ! J 

$ 76 

>2 — 

2 

— 

ir 


$ 77 

5 7y 

$ 80 
$ 8T 
$ 85 

$ 94 

$ 112 


1 

T 

1 

T 

I 

1 

1 


12 


5 

4 


APPENDIX  L _ _ i 

i^AT  HAS 

BEEN  YOUR 
$ 20  -$ 

MAXIMUM  SALARY  EARNED?  ^ ,, 

130  RANGE  S 70.00  MEDIAN  $ 71.28  MEAN 

1 

$ 9.97 

MEAN  DEVIATION  $ 14.14  STANDARD  DEVIATION 

f 

109  NO  RESPONSl 

SALARY  

NUMBER 

OF  GRADUATES 

s 

20 

1 

s 

22 

1 

$ 

29 

1 

s 

32 

1 

$ 

34 

1 

s 

35 

1 

$ 

38 

1 

$ 

42 

1 

$ 

43 

2 

s 

47 

1 

i 

48 

3 

s 

50 

12 

" $ 

52 

1 

$ 

53 

2 

$ 

54 

2 

$ 

55 

6 

$ 

56 

4 

$ 

57 

1 

4 — 

$ 

58 

4 

$ 

59 

3 

$ 

60 

17 

$ 

61 

3 

$ 

62 

2 

$ 

63 

1 

$ 

64 

13 

$ 

65 

18 

" ■ $ 

66 

8 

S 

67 

9 

$ 

68 

25 

$ 

69 

13 

5 

70 

27 

$ 

71 

9 

r 

T2 

18 

$ 

73 

8 

$ 

74 

7 

s 

75 

23 

$ 

76 

6 

$ 

77 

3 

S 

78 

6 

s 

79 

3 

s 

80 

22 

$ 

81 

3 

$ 

82 

3 

s 

83 

1 

$ 

84 

6 

$ 

85 

6 

$ 

86 

7 

$ 

87 

2 

o 

ERIC 

s 112 
$~1'2'0 
S 121 
S~l'2'5 
S 130 


MORE  EMPHASIS 

FIRST  CHOICE 


i£DBmZZ  IL 


0 FOODt  COOKERY 

16  DIETS 

7 OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 
19  FIRST  AID 

_ 5 MEDICAL  SEI  F HFI  P 

5 FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

_57  ELEMEMARY  NURSING 

9 VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

90  ADULT  NURSING 

11  MATERNAL,  CHILD  CARE 

_ 3 HOME  NURSING 

11  CARE  OF  mentally  ILL 
_23_ NURSING  EXPERIENCE 
~T  PHARMACOLOGY 
0 SURGICAL  ' 

irn^O  RESPONSE — 


25,05  0/0 
^5“d/o 


0,00  0/0 
3,46  0/0 
1,51  Q/Q 
4,10  0/0 
-1-oa  n/n 
1,08  0/0 
12»31  0/n 
1,94  0/0 
19,44  Q/Q 
2,38  0/0 


2,38  0/0 
4,97  0/0 


1,31  0/0 


0,00  0/0 

JTTWUTU 


er|c 


MORE  EMPHASIS 

SECOND  CHOICE 

60  STRUCTURE!  FUNCTION  OF  BODY 

12.96  0/0 

""""  “ 1 nuHE  HANAG'bHENT  ■■  ■ i 

.22  u/u' 

0 FOODt  COOKERY 

0.00  0/0 

20  "DIETS 

4.32  0/0 

6 OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

1.30  0/0 

19  first  aid 

4.10  0/0 

8 MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

1.73  0/0 

8 FAMILY,  COMMU^JITY  CI'VII^G 

1.73  0/0 

62  ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

13.39  0/0 

9 VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.94  0/0 

90  ADULT  NURSING 

19.44  0/0 

25  MATERNAL,  CHILD  CARE 

5.40  0/0 

6 HOME  NURSING 

1.30  0/0 

26  CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 

5.62  0/0 

_ _ 24  NUJ^SING  EXPERIENCE 

5.18  0/0 

0 PHARMACOLOGY 

0.00  0/0 

0 SURGICAL 

0.00  0/0 

99  NO  RESPONSE 

21,38  0/0 

MORE  emphasis 

THIRO  CHniCP 


23  DIETS 
__6  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

24  FIRST  AID 


_ II  MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

( FAMILY,  LUMMUNUV  LIV1n6 
29  ELEMENTARY  NURSING 
“li  VOCATIONAL  ft^ATlONSHIPS 
60  ADULT  NURSING 

■^rHAItRNAL,  CHltD  CARE 

9 HOME  NURSING 

Tv“tARE  OF  MtNfAuV  III 


34  NURSING  EXPERIENCE 
0 PHARMACOLOGY 


1 SURGICAL 
lii  NO  RESPONSE 


4.97  0/0 
1.30  0/0 


5.18  0/0 
2.38  0/0 


1.51  0/0 
6.26  0/0 
~3.46  0/0' 
12.96  0/0 

“^.72  0/tr 


1.94  0/0 

TT42  0/0" 


7.34  0/0 


0.00  0/0 
.22  0/0 
27.43  0/0 


MORE  EMPHASIS 

FOURTH  CHOICE 


,21  STRUCTURE t FUNCTION  np  flnnv 
5 HOME  MANAGEMENT 


0 FOODt  COOKERY 


31  DIETS 
7 OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 


14  FIRST  AID  ■ 

12  MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

0 FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 
30  ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

13  VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
28  ADULT  NURSING 

60  MATERNAL,  CHILD  CARE 
8 HOME  NURSING 

43  CARE  OF“MenTALlV  IlL 

20  NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

“0"  (>hArMacol06V 

0 SURGICAL  ‘ 


T?b  NO  RESPONSE 


^4,54  Q/Q 
1.08  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
6.70  0/0 
1.51  0/0 
3.02  0/0 
2.59  0/0 
1.73  0/0 
6.48  0/0 
2.01  0/0 
6.05  0/0 
12.96  0/0 
1.73  0/0 
~^.29  0/0 
6.05  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
0.00  Q/0 
Vis. 40  0/0 


ERIC 


17 

STRUCTURE t FUNCTION  OF  BODY 

3.67 

0/0 

k 

HONE  Management 

.43 

0/0 

2 

FOODi  COOKERY 

.43 

0/0 

30 

DIETS 

6.46 

0/0 

11 

OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

2.36 

0/0 

17 

FIRST  AID 

3.67 

0/0 

9 

MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

1.94 

0/0 

8 

FAHILYi  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

1.73 

0/0 

17 

ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

3.67 

0/0 

13 

VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

2.61 

0/0 

10 

ADULT  NURSING 

2.16 

0/0 

34 

MATERNAL*  CHILD  CARE 

7.34 

0/0 

22 

HOME  NURSING 

4.75 

0/0 

' 45 

CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 

9.72 

0/0 

47  NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

10.15 

0/0 

0 

PHARMACOLOGY  . 

0.00 

0/0 

0 

SURGICAL  ' 

0.00 

0/0 

TTT 

NO  RESPONSE 

3^8.66  0/0 

/ ^ '(■’  '1 

LESS  EMPHASIS  ' 

FIRST  CHOICE 


0 STRUCTURE!  FUNCTION  OF  BODY 

TUyn^UMI:'  TTANWEMEN1 

95  FOODf  COOKERY 

6 DIETS 

30  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

7 FIRST  AID 

27  MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

13  FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

4 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

9 VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

1 ADULT  NURSING 

0 MATERNAL,  CHILD  CARE 

22  HOME  NURSING 
(TcARE  of  mentally  ILL 

4 NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

0 PHARMACOLOGY 

0 SURGICAL  

136  NO  RESPONSE 


0,00  0/0 
73.54  0/0 
20',52  0/0 
1.30  0/0 
6.48  0/0 
1.51  0/0 
5.83  0/0 
2.81  0/0 
.66  D/0 
1.94  0/0 
.22  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
4.75  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
.86  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
29.37  0/0 


ERIC 


— , 

i.e»»  enPHASiS 
— SFXDND  CHOirp 

-4-STRi^CTURR_t,  fUNCTinN  of  body 

n /n 

— . . 

HOMb  management  * — 

56  FOOD t COOKERY 

13.39 

12.10 

0/0 

n/n 

22  DIETS 

33  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

4.75 

7.13 

o o c 
o o c 

15  FIRST  AID ^ ~ 

9 MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

3.24 

1.94 

0/0 

0/0 

26  FAniLYf  COMMUNJIY  LIVING 
2 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

5.62 
' .43 

U/O 

0/0 

25  vocational  RELATIONSHIPS  ' ‘ 
1 ADULT  NURSING 

5.40 

.22 

0/0 

0/0 

i MATERNALt  CHILD  CARg 
26  HOME  NURSING 

.22 

5.62 

"oTo  ■ 

0/0 

3 CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 
2 NURSING  experience 

.65 

,43 

wr  U 
0/0 
0/0 



0 PHARMACOLOGY  — 

0 SURGICAL  • 

0.00* 

0.00 

"oTo 

0/0 

178  NO  RESPONSE  “ 

36.44 

o7F  ~ 

LESS  EMPHASIS 
THIRD  CHOICE 

0 STRUCTURE,  FUNCTION  OF  BODY 

0.00  0/0 

36  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

7.78  0/0 

30  FOOD,  COOKERY 

6.48  0/0 

18  DIETS 

3.89  0/0 

28  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

6.05  0/0 

11  FIRST  AID 

2.38  0/0 

23  MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

4.97  0/0 

36  FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

7.78  0/0 

2 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

.43  0/0 

25  VOCATIONAL  RELATIOMShII^S 

5.40  0/0 

2 ADULT  NURSING 

.43  0/0 

Fhaternalv  child  cAre 

.22  U/D 

18  HOME  NURSING 

3.89  0/0 

5 Care  Dp  Mtl^rAtLY  ill 

1.08  0/0 

4 NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

.86  0/0 

0 PHARMACOLOGY  . 

0.00  o/o 

0 SURGICAL 

0.00  0/0 

2200  HeSPONSE 4g736~o/5 


er|c 


LESS  EMPHASIS  “ 

FOURTH  CHOICE 

1 STRUCTURE.  FUNCTION  OF  BODY 

.22  0/0 

22  HOME  MANAGEM^Nt 

A. 75  0/0 

■mr 

17  FOOD#  COOKERY 

3.67  0/0 

11  DIETS 

2.38  0/0 

• 

_2l  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

A.5A  0/n 

10  FIRST  AID 

2.16  0/0 

13.MEDir.AI  SFIF  HF.I  P 

p-fli  n/n 

23  FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

4.97  0/0 

2 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

.43  0/0 

30  VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

6.48  0/0 

2 ADULT  NURSING 

.43  0/0 

2 MATERNAL,  CHILD  CARE 

.43  0/0 

1 

27  HOME  NURSING 

5.83  0/0 

3 CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 

.65  0/0 

— 

3 NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

.65  0/0 

0 PHARMACOLOGY 

0.00  0/0 

0 SURGICAL 

0.00  0/0 

NO  response 

59.61  fl/fl 

rruiETr  

diversion 
PAMILVf  co«mun 


3.89  c/0 
Tr/j  0/0" 
3.67  0/0 
Xl6  0/(T 


BEEN  REMOVED  OR  DROPPED 

FIRST  CHOICE 

0 STRUCTUREj  FUNCTION  OF  BODY 

0.00  0/0 

61  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

13.17  0/0 

33  FOOOf  COOKERY 

7.13  0/0 

1 DIETS 

.22  0/0 

20  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 

4.32  0/0 

« FIRST  AID 

.86  0/0 

29  MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

6.26  0/0 

9FAMILYf  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

1.94  O/O 

1 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 

.22  0/0 

3~V0CATI0NAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

.65  0/0 

0 ADULT  NURSING 

0.00  0/0 

' 0 MATERNAL*  CHILD  CARE 

0.00  0/0 

9 HOME  NURSING 

1.94  0/0 

0 CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 

0.00  0/0 

0 NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

0.00  0/0 

0 PHARMACOLQjGY 

0.00  0/0 

0 SURGICAL 

0.00  0/0 

293  NO  RESPONSE 

63.2B  0/0 

o 

ERIC 


^0  STftUCTURf,  FUNCTION  OF  BODY 


^5  HOME  MANAGEHENT 
J7  food,.  gOOKERY 


5 DIETS 
JO  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 


FIRST  AID 
-MFOICal  self  help 


8 family,  community  living 

2 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 
6 VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
0 ADULT  NURSING 


u maternal,"  Child  CAI<e 

8 HOME  NURSING 

Tn:Afte  OP  MtNULLV  ILL 

2 NURSING  EXPERlENr.P 

Oharmacology — 

0 SURGICAL  ‘ 

'Sn  NU  KbSPONSE 


■0.00  0/0 
5.40  0/0 
7.99  0/0 
1.08  0/0 
4.32  0/0 
1.08  0/0 
—1.94  0/0 
1.73  0/0 
.43  0/0 
1.30  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
Hi. 00  0/0 

1.73  0/0 

n).oo  0/0 

.43  0/0 

li.oo*o/o 
0.00  0/0 
TZ7STU7T 


BEEN  BEHOVED  OR  DROPPED 

third  choice 


0 STRUCTURE t FUNCTION  OF  BODY 
12  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

3 FOOOt  COOKERY 

8 DIETS 

15  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 
2 FIRST  AID 

- 6 MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 

14  FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

— 1 elementary.  NURSING 

6 VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

1 ADULT  NURSING 

0 MATERNAL*  CHILD  CARE 

-I1,HPHE..NURSJLNG 

0 CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 
0 NURSING  EXPERIENCE 

0 pharmacolog.y 
0 SURGICAL 
384  NO  RESPONSE 


0.00  0/0 
2.59  0/0 
- .65  0/0 
1.73  0/0 
3.24  0/0 
.43  0/0 

3.02  0/0 

■ *22  Q/0 
1.30  0/0 
.22  0/0 
0.00  0/0 

0.00  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
82.94  0/0 


f 


0 STRUCTURE*  FUNCTION  OF  flpnv 
■H^UHb  HANAUbHbNT 


2 FOOD*  COOKERY 

"TDIETS' 


0.00  0/0 
~i»tj  u/0 


.43  0/0 


11  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 


0/0 


T>mST  AID 


2.38  0/0 


5 MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 
^MILYf  CUNMUNITY  L] 
0 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 


.22  0/0 


11  VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS' 
0 adult  NURSING 


_i.08  _0_/0 
0> 

0.00  0/0 


2.38  0/0 
0.00  0/0 


o 


BEEN  REMOVED  OR  DROPPED 

P!PTH  f.HnifP 


0 STRUCTURE t FUNCTION  OF  BODY 


h HOME  MANAGEMENT 
1 FOOOt  COOKERY 


1 DIETS 

6 OCCUPATIONAL  DIVERSION 


5 FIRST  AID 
5 MEDICAL  SELF  HELP 


ID  FAMILY,  COMMUNITY  LIVING 
2 ELEMENTARY  NURSING 


6 VOCATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
0 ADULT  NURSING 
D MATERNAL,  CHILD  CARE 
6 HOME  NURSING 


0 CARE  OF  MENTALLY  ILL 
A NURSING  EXPERIENCE 
0 PHARMACOLOGY 

0_SUAG1CAL  ‘ 

413  NO  RESPONSE 


-0,00  0/0 
,86  0/0 
,22  0/0 
,22  0/0 
1,30  0/0 
1,08  0/0 
1,08  Q/Q 
2,16  0/0 
• ,43  0/0 
1,30  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
6.00  0/0 
1,30  0/0 
0.00  0/0 
,86  0/0 
0.00*0/0 
Q.OQ  0/0 

89.20  0/0 


APPENDIX  N 


"OTHER"  RESPONSES  TO  ITEM  5*39" 

LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  SURVEY 

Answers  to  (E)  other: 

1.  Forgot  to  send  in  fee.  1X1 

2.  Haven't  had  a chance  to  join,  ill 

3.  Am  helping  raise  five  grandchildren. 

4.  Never  gave  it  a thought. 

5.  I intend  to  in. .the  very  near  future.  XU 

6.  Just  graduated.  HU 

7.  Not  working  at  present  time.  nil 

8.  License  pending. 

9.  Other  commitments. 

10.  Have  not  been  working  since  organization  was  formed  in 

Sheboygan. 

11.  The  lack  of  respect  for  LPN's  and  few  opportunities  for 

enployment  for  LM's  in  this  area,  other  than  working 
on  the  same  level  as  an  aide. 

12.  Haven't  worked  for  nine  years. 

13.  nave  had  a transportation  problem. 

14.  iMy  husbanc  is  working  all  the  time, 

15.  To  busy  with  family  life. 

16.  Colorado  did  not  have  licensure  for  Practical  Nurses  when 

I came  here  and  now  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
join.  •' 

17.  Not  licensed.  HI 

18.  'forking  all  night, 

19.  ’.Vould  not  have  time  to  attend,  -t-ll-l"  IIH. 

2C,  None. 

21.  Moving  from  Wisconsin  to  California. 

22.  Personal. 


I.  (E)  other  - cont'd. 

25.  Just  licensed, 
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24.  iiaven't  looked  into'it  as  yet.  in 

25.  Never  contacted.  1.L 

26.  Not  invited  yet. 

27.  Because  I'm  not  a LPN. 

28.  Due  to  family  obligations.  IIJLI 
2S.  Don't  like  mee, tings. 

30,  Would  need  a babysitter,  1 

31,  I never  received  any  information  of  an  Illinois  Chapter. 

32,  No  chance. 


33.  Didn't  know  of  it,  1 

34.  xNot  in  the  nursing  field  at  present. 

35.  Small  attendance,  therefore  placing  all  responsibility  and 

work  on  same  few,  ^ 

36.  Too  far  from  district,  1 

37.  Inactive  in  nursing,  iHri- li 


38. 


^iy  husband  works  evenings  and  I have  much  to  do  with  my 
cnildren  being  only  11  months  apart. 


33,  Medical  Assistance  Group, 


40.  ilave  not  received  my  North  Carolina  license  at  present 
4i«  Didn * t get  around  to  joining. 

42.  Can't  keep  up  too  many  things  outside  of  home, 

43.  .Never  been  asked  to  join, 

44.  Didn't  renew  my  membership  this  year.  1 

45.  On  nights  off  - should  be  with  family, 

'to.  No  babysitter, 

47.  I don't  know  where  to  join!  tL 
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I.  (E)  other  - cont'd. 

.4jj.  I do  not  know  just  how  to  go  about  obtaining  a license 
again.  Also  if  exam  is  required,  I let  my  license 
expire  and  now  would  like  to  renew  it  and  return  to 
work  at  least  part-time  as  children  get  older. 

43.  Never  approached.  Have  no  idea  of  specific  functions  of 

N.F.L.P. 

50.  Professional  nurse. 

51.  Plan  on  joining.  11 

52.  Meetings  start  before  I*m  through  working. 

53.  I work  so  infrequently. 

54.  This  takes  place  at  a time  I'm  not  able  to  attend. 

55.  Haven't  taken  state  boards  yet. 

56.  A'-  a Religion,  I do  not  have  the  freedom  to  attend  meetings, 

etc.  (Yet) 

57.  Have  little  contact  with  members. 

58.  Little  work  past  few  years. 

59.  Fairly  new  in  state  and  unemployed. 

60.  I have  a nev;born, 

51.  Too  soon  after  graduation. 

62.  Local  chapter  weak. 

63.  I work  3rd  saift. 

64.  Nork  on  and  off,  not  steady, 

55.  Graduated  1962  - ilave  been  inactive  until  February,  1965, 

66.  It  is  more  like  a social  meeting  than  a professional 

organization, 

67.  I am  planning  to  join  in  the  Spring  when  the  weather  is 

nicer.  I drive  back  and  forth  and  the  roads  have  been 
too  bad. 


0 o ( 


Lack  of  cooperation  of  others  - lost  interest. 

I 

Time  element  but  I intend  to  pay  dues. 
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69. 
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(::) 

other  - cont'd. 

70. 

I ”0  to  niaht  school  on  nights  that  meetings  are 

held. 

71. 

Haven't  heard  much  about  it. 

72. 

Negiect  on  my  part. 

73. 

nave  another  meeting  on  same  nights,  i 

74. 

Raising  four  children;  out  of  contact. 

75. 

Going  to  school. 

76. 

Not  able  because  I have  entered  convent. 

77. 

Am  now  R . N . i 

78. 

Boring. 

79. 

Now  licensed. 

80. 

How  do  you  join?? 

81. 

Neglect. 

82. 

'Work  and  go  to  school  nights. 

83 . 

I'm  not  settled  as  yet  in  my  home. 

84. 

To  busy. 

85. 

Usually  due  to  my  daughter. 

88. 

Don't  know. 

87. 

Presently  wairting  to  take  State  Board. 

S3. 

Pour  chxidTeTr.- 

89. 

I also  have  taken  a state  test  and  have  become  a 
psychiatric  technician.  I belong- to  the  C.S. 

certified 

E.A. 

90. 

I have  been  out  of  nursing  for  several  years. 

SI. 

Not  licensed  in  Califoinia. 

92. 

Not  working  as  LPN 

S3. 

I dropped  it  last  year  when  I began  to  travel. 

APPENDIX  0 


SCHOOLING  OTHER  THAN  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  SURVEY 

II.  If  you  have  had  any  further  schooling  other  than 
list  the  subjerct  and  school 

Subject  or~Training 


1.  Obstetrics  

Pediatric 

Six  Months  Course 


2.  Tv;o  Reviews 

3.  Advanced  psychology 
Physical  therapy 
Occupational  therapy 
Educational  therapy 

*♦.  One  year  Junior  College 
Psychology,  Sociology, 
Chemistry,  English,  Zoology, 
and  U»  S.  History. 

5.  Whirlpool  Therapy  - for 
frostbites  only 

6.  Ed.B152-Adol.  Characteristics 

and  Problems 

Psych  B121-Social  Psychology 
SP . B4  Voice  and  Diction 

7.  Typing 
Business  Course 
French 

B.  Practical  Nursing 

9.  Operating  £ Emerg.  Room 


10.  Shorthand 


11.  Refresher  Course 
Course  in  Lab. 


12. 


in-service  training, 
or  faculty  providing  the  training; 

School  or  Faculty 

1.  Saint  Mary's  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 

Post  Graduate  Section 
At  Pierrej  South  Dakota 

2.  K.V.S.  of  P.N. 

3.  Downey  Veterans  Adm. 

Same 
Same 
Same 

4.  MIT,  Milwaukee 


5.  Mrs.  McGine's  Providence 
Hospital,  Physical  Therapisti 

6.  University  of  Maryland  | 

Same  I 

Same  'j 

7.  KTI 
Same 
Same 

8 . KTI 

9 » Memorial  Hospital  - Surgery 

Supervisor  R.N. 

10,  Emily  Griffin  Opportunity 

School 

11,  St,  Luke's  Hospital  staff 
Same 

Courses  taught  to  Racine 
County  Med»  Assistants. 

12,  St  Catherines  Hospital 
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Surgical 
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II*  No.  6 cont'd. 

Subject  or  Training 

13.  Licensed  in  technician  for 
taking  EKG  readings 
Emergency  Health  Care  "Bomb 
Shelter" . 

14 « Psychology 

15.  Refresher  Ked.  £ Surgical 

16.  Psychology 

17 « Geriatric  care 

18.  Elementary  Education 

19.  General  Refresher  Course 

20.  Surgical  technician 

21.  Pharmacology 

'22.  Medical  Terminology 
English 

23.  English 
Sociology 
Political 
Speech 

24.  State  Medical  Society  for 
Medical  Assistants 
Office  Procedures 

25.  Inhalation  Therapy 

26.  Surgery 

27.  Surgical  technician 

28.  Dominician  College  evening  classes 

29.  Recovery  Room 

30.  Pharmacology 

31.  Registered  Nurse  - graduated  '58 


School  or  Faculty  j 

13.  , Home  Study  Course 

Fort  Atkinson  Voc.  School 

14.  'Carthage  College 

15.  KTI 

i 

16.  Racine  Voc.  School 

j 

I 

17.  Racine  County  Institutions 

a 

18.  Wisconsin  State  College 

Whitewater,  Wisconsin  • | 

19.  Kenosha  Voc.  School  ^ 

20.  St.  Luke.'s  Hospital,  Racine  i 

21.  Miss  Pedarian,  R.N. 

22.  Elgin  Night  School  (111.)  j 

i 

23.  University  of  Wise.  Extension ^ 
Same 

Same 

Same 

25.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Racine 

26.  Mount  Sinai,  Milwaukee 

27.  Mount  Sinai,  Milwaukee 

28.  Dominician  College 

29.  St.  Catherines  Hospital 

30.  Kenosha  Memorial  Hospital 

31.  St  Therese  School  of  Nursing 

Waukegan,  Illinois 
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II.  No.  6 cont'd. 

Subject  or  TraininR 

School  or  Faculty  j 

32.  R.  ;j.  Training 

32.  Milwaukee  County  Hospital 

33.  Operating  Room  Technician 

33 » St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Racine 

34.  Lab  work  (Blood  Chemistries, 
EKG  £ 3MR) 

Public  Health  Nursing 

■34.  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Tech,  1 
Peace  Corps 

35 • Trained  Technician  ••  Delivery  Room 

i 

35*  On-job-training,  Delivery  Rooi^ 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Racine; 

36.  Medical  Secretarial 

I 

36,  Prospect  Hall,  Milwaukee 

37.  Freshman  English 

37,  University  of  Wisconsin,  \ 

Kenosha  Extension  i 

38 • Professional  Nursing 

38.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  School  of’ 
Nursing 

Office  Training  - specific  for 
Drs.  office,  Typing,  lab  work, 
x-ray.  Diathermy  massage 

39.  Offered  by  Medical  Assists  I 

Asoor  of  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
Extension,  Racine.  i 

40.  Refresher  Coui'se 
Pharmacology 

40.  Kenosha  School  of  P.N.  | 

Kenosha  Memorial  Hospital  1 

41,  Office  procedures  and  lab 

training  relative  to  employment 

41.  Dr.  R.  J.  Schacht 

42,  Refresher  Course 

42.  Kenosha  School  for  P.N.'s. 

43,  English  - 6 hrs.  credit 
Soc,  - 3 hrs.  credit 

43.  Purdee  University 
Same 

44.  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

44.  KTI 

45.  Medications  6 Dosages 

45.  Downey  Veterans  Hospital 

46.  Two  years  R.N.  training 

46.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Racine 

47.  Operating  Room  Technique 

47.  Irene  Stenseth 

48.  Eng.  2 years.  Hist.  1 year 

Intensive  care  unit  Orientation 

48.  MIT 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Milwauk 

49,  Scrub  nurse  on  O.B. 

49.  St.  Catherines  Hospital 

50.  Surgical  Scrub 

50.  Memorial  Hospital,  Menomonie 
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Zl«  No.  6 cont'd. 

Subject  or  Trainin^^ 

51.  Mental  Illness 
Surgical  Recovery 

52.  Psychology  in  Human  Relations 

53.  20  Months  Nursing  Training  '31- '32 

54.  Pharmacology  class 

I ,• 

55.  R.N.  Training 

56.  Refresher  Course 

57.  OB  Scrub  Nurse 

58.  Taking  x-rays,  B.M.R.'s  EKG's 
Assisting  in  surgical  procedures 
Blood  Chemistry 

59.  300  hours  psychiatric  training 

60.  Professional  Nursing 

61.  Registered  Nurse 
3.S.  in  Nursing 

62.  Surgery  training 

63.  Refresher  Course 

64.  Refresher  Course 

65.  Refresher  Course  in  Practical 

.Nursing 
English  course 
General  Psychology 
Socialogy 

66.  .Nursing,  11  months  which  in- 

cluded Liberal  Arts  also 
nine  months  Hosp.  experience 

67.  R.N. 


O 


School  or  Faculty 

51.  V.  A.  Hospital,  Downey,  111. 

On  the  job  training,  movies,  1 

lectures  and  books.  i 

52.  KTI  j 

53.  St.  Lukes  - Racine,  Wis.  | 

54.  Kenosha  Memorial  Hospital 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

55.  St.  Anne's  Hospital,  Chicago 
Loyola  University 

56.  Kenosha  Vocational  School 

57.  Maternity  floor  R.N.'s, 

58.  Medical  Center 

A.  N,  Berke,  M.D, 


59,  Napa  State  Hospital 

60,  Luther  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

61,  St,  Luke's  Hosp.  School  of 

Nursing,  Racine,  Wis. 
Seattle  University,  Seattle 
Washington 

62,  St.  Catherines  Hosp.,  Kenosha 

63,  Kenosha  School  for  LPN's 

64,  K.T.I, 

65,  K.T.I. 

Night  School  - K.T.I. 

Carthage  College 

U.W.C. 

66,  Miserricordia  Sch.  of  Nursing 
Marquette  University 
Miserricordia  Hospital 

67,  Holy  ,\ngel  School  of  Nursing 

Los  Angeles,  California 


II.  No.  6 cont'd. 


Subject  or  Training  School  or  Faculty 

68.  Andtoiny  and  Physiology  68.  U.W.  Kenosha  Extension 

Chemistry 

Four  Semesters  English 

Zoology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 

botany 

French 

Political  Science 
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APPENDIX  P 

ADDITIONAL  TEACHING  UNITS 

LICLNSKD  PRACTICAL  NURSE  PURVEY 


III.  What  teaching  units  in  addition  to  those  listed  above  would  you 
suggest  be  added  to  the  present  practical  nurse  program? 

(1)  for  first  choice t (2)  for  second  choice | (3)  for  third  choice i 
(4)  for  fourth  choice,  and  (5)  for  fifth  choice. 


1.  1 - drugs 

2  - types  of  sutures  and  there  uses. 

2.  1 - more  on  medications  and  treatments. 

2.-  learning  more  how  various  machines  work 

3.  1 - Surgical  technique  - review 

2 - more  ext«^nsive  adult  nursing  course 

3 - body  positioning 

4 - physical  therapy  XU. 

5 - diagnostic  procedures,  lab,  x-ray 

4.  I feel  that  every  field  of  nursing  was  covered  and 

explained  very  well. 

5.  1 - laboratory  test  procedures  and  their  importance  in 

diagnosis. 

6.  i . pharmacology 

2 - surgical  nursing 

3 - Laboratory  results  (blood,  urine  counts) 

7.  1 - a more  exact  anatomy  program 
2 - a class  on  communications 

8.  1 - more  time  and  experience  on  medications. 


9,  1 - more  surgical  room  procedures  since  more  LPN's  are  used 

as  scrub  and  circulating  nurses.  1 

10,  1 - medications 

2 - Emergency  treatment  to  hospital  work 


11.  1 - more  practical  experience  in  the  hospital. 

2 - more  experience  in  use  of  equipment.  1, 

3 - more  on  medications 

12.  1 - pharmacology 

2 - be  more  modern  and  up  to  date  in  your  teaching  (Elementary 

Nursing) 

3 - Teach  today's  methods 


13.  1 - course  on  medication  and  experience  passing  medication. 

2 - more  on  psychology  ^ 
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III.  N'o.  13  (cont’d) 


14.  1 - Principles  of  psychology  - for  better  understanding, 

lb.  1 - more  about  reaction  and  counter  indications, 

16.  1 - some  type  of  physical  theraphy  training. 

2  - lab  tests  and  how  to  preform  them. 

17.  1 - assisting  doctors  and  their  countSi  dressings, 

examinations  as  proctoscopic , .more  sterile  technique. 

16.  1 - more  participation  in  surgery, 

19.  1 - one  unit  .strictly  on  the  care  of  burned  patients 

2 - on  how  to  use  different  types,  of  equipment  and  why  used. 

* 

20.  1 - lab  tests. 

21,  1 - medical  assistant's  course, 

22.  1 - chemistry, 

2 - medical  assistance 

3 - more  on  elementary  nursing, 

23,  1 - doingand  reading  blood  tests. 

2 - studying  different  types  of  cells  and  bacteria. 

24,  1 - dosage  - equations  - arithmetic  (review) 

2 - how  to  talk  with  patients, 

3 - more  on  mentally  ill, 

4 » surgical  OB  nursing, 

25.  1 - more  time  devoted  to  medications,  their  usages  and 

dosages  and  spelling, 

26.  1 - emergency  nursing  (training  for  emergency  room) 

27,  1 - increase  in  length  of  course, 

28.  1 - The  responsibility  of  an  LPN  on  night  duty. 

29.  1 - inhalation  therapy -liic 

30,  1 - more  on  x-ray  and  lab  procedures, 

2 - more  on  working  with  mentally  ill  patient. 

31.  1 - orthopedic  nursing. 

32,  1 - bandaging  - putting  on  ace  bandages,  etc, 

33,  1 - more  emphasis  on  treatments, 

34,  1 - delivery  room  training,  i£ii 

2 - intensive  care  training, ildCL 
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13  (cont'd) 

1  - more  time  with  V.N.A. 

1  - mouth- to-mouth  resuscitation  in  first  aid. 

1 - speech  improvement. 

2 - more  anatomy. 

1 - nursing  in  delivery  room 

2 - nursing  in  operating  rooms  - how  to  "scrub"  for  deliveries 

and  operations. 

1 - more  actual  practice  on  procedures. 

2 - more  information  and  time  spent  on  medications, 

1 - known  usages  of  common  medicines. 

2 - advanced-techniques  in  treatments. 

3 - cardiac,  CVA,  and  cancer  treatments. 

4 - advanoed-learning  of  reproductive  system. 

5 - vitamins. 

1 - lab  work.iL 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


pst-op  care  of  neurosurgical  pt.  and  equipment  used  on  pt.: 
knowledge  of  Baron  Food  Pump.  ^ 

management  of  help. 

care  of  the  teenager. 

public  nursing. 


1 - more  emphasis  in  aseptic  techniques. 

refresher  course  for  mothers  who  can’t  get  away, 
also  advancement  courses  in  all  subjects. 

communicable  diseases  - care  and  RX. 

1 ~ team  nursing,  as  a leader,  as  a unit.^ 

1 - care  of  the  cancer  patient. 

2 - course  on  treatments. 

3 - course  on  more  warmth  toward  the  patients. 

4 - course  on  more  bedside  care. 

5 - course  on  all  types  of  illnesses. 3±i 


1 - mere  English  and  vocabulary. i 

1 - neurological  nursing. 

2 - more  concentration  on  medications,  dosages,  etc, 
1 - disaster  nursing. 
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III.  Mo.  13  (cont'd) 


5S.  1 - a program  in  onergency  room  aid.  11 

2 - surgical  roon  preparation. 

3 - care  of  post-op  - more  emphasis.  1. 

4 - labor  room  set-up  and  delivery. 

b6.  1 - legal  aspects. 

57.  1 - special  course  geared  to  nursing  homes  for  the  aged, 

58.  1 - more  attention  to  the  pts.  care  and  comfort.  1 

2 - laboratory  procedures  - blood,  urine  analysis  and  tests. lUl*- 

3 - equipment  - ice  mattress  - iron  lung  - tilt  table  - 

traction  - etc. 

59.  1 - more  experience  (clinical)  in  RX  for  students  (primarily 

in  procedures) 

60.  1 - knowledge  of  medical  machines  as  electrocardiogram, 

hypothermia,  bennett  respirator,  etc. 

2 - experience  in  surgery  such  as  holding  retractors  so  one 

actually  views  the  organs  which  triey  study. 

3 - names  of  common  laboratory  tests  and  reasons  for  doing 

them,  (blood  chemistry  studies) 

61.  1 - at  least  six  months  spent  in  class  room  study, 

62.  1 - to  help  understand  laboratory  reports, 

2 - to  be  taught  to  assist  doctors  in  procedures, 

3 - to  be  taught  elementary  procedures  in  inhalation  therapy 

and  orthopedic  nursing, 

63.  1 - oxygen  units. 

2 - tracheotomy  cases. 

64.  1 - reading  and  meaning  of  laboratory  findings, 

2 - terminology  (medical  terms  and  instruments). 

3 - surgery  observing. 

65.  1 - more  detailed  teaching  and  several  weeks  added  to  each 

unit  of  teaching.  (1  1/2  year  course) 

2 - orthopedic  and  neuro-surgical  nursing, 

66.  1 - T B nursing 

2 - learn  to  draw  blood  - necessary,  usually  in  doing  office 
nursing. 

67.  1 - observations  of  signs  and  symptoms  of  diseases. 

2 - observations  of  procedures  in  orthopedics  and  pediatrics. 

3 - E.G.  various  cast  applications  - and  observations  and 

administering  children's  medications. 

4 - setting  up  and  assisting  with  various  examinations. 

68.  1 preparing  a patient  for  surgery,  (shaving  area  involved 

for  surgery) 
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III.  No.  13  (cont'd) 


68.  2 - how  to  be  courteous  to  a doctor  on  the  phone  when  you 

refuse  to  take  doctors  orders. 

3 - how  to  take  lab  reports  on  urinalysis  and  blood  work 
over  telephone, 

69.  1 - neurosurgery, H 

70.  1 - assisting  the  doctor  in  physical  examinations  (procedures, 

names  of  instruments,  etc,) 

71.  1 - coreater  preparation  on  medication  administration. 

72.  1 - scrub  nurse  in  delivery  room. 

73.  1 - more  on  the  care  of  nev/born  babies. i 

74.  1 - teaching  on  first  aid  (emergency) 

75.  1 - fjoor  supervisor  for  in  hospitals  where  an  LPN  can  take 

over  in  emergency, 

76.  1 - family  planning. 

77.  1 - more  on  care  of  cardiacs, 

78.  1 - oral  hygiene, 

2 - instructions  on  levines  and  their  functions. 

3 - explain  I.V.'s,  effects  and  importance, 

4 - skin  care  - crutch  therapy. 

79.  1 - some  added  surgical  teaching, 

80.  1 - how  to  give  reports  to  the  next  team  coming  on  duty. 

2 - sterile  technique, 

81.  1 - general  nursing  in  more  detail. 

82.  1 - more  care  for  the  elderly  - arthritic  patients. 

83.  1 - more  procedures  should  be  taught.  * 

84.  1 - how  to  handle  sterile  equipment. 

85.  1 - more  hospital  experience, 

2 - more  hospital  equipment  to  work  with. 

86.  1 - physical  therapy. 

87.  1 - art  of  self-confidence, 

83.  1 - more  experience  in  surgery  technique, 

2 - more  experience  in  emergency  cases, 

89,  1 - more  about  I.V.'s,  O2 , and  levinc  suction. 'll 


III.  No.  13  (cont'd) 
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90,  1 - speech. 

2 - English, 

3 - chemistry. 

Si.  1 - more  chartinr;, 

2 - more  responsibility, 

92.  1 - respect  _f or  others, 

33,  1 - more  experience  in  surnerv.i 

2 - more  experience  in  recovery  room.'! 

94,  1 - more  in-service  experience  in  all  departments, 

2 - lengthen  course  to  18  months  or  two  years, 

3 - more  time  in  break  down  of  terminolog*y,  11 

4 - more  knowledge  of  laboratory  terminology, 

5 - more  experience  in  execution  of  techniques, 

95,  1 - technique  in  assisting  physician.  J4J. 

96,  1 - more  surgical  - hov;  a colostomy  is  done  (intestines 

involved,  etc,) 

97,  1 - private  duty  instructions, 11 


9e,  1 - nandiing  the  office  patient,  and  medical  office  management 

2 - further  training  and  experience  in  care  of  syringe  and 

needle . 

3 - prepare  the  students  for  childbirth,  have  them  see  as 

many  births  as  possible. 

39,  1 - more  modern  nursing  procedures,'! 

2 - use  of  present  day  hospital  equipment. 

100.  1 - supervisory  positions  and  responsibilities. 

2 - team  leadership,  li 

101.  1 - please  tell  LPN*s  not  to  join  any  union  of  aides  or  other 

employees  anywhere. 

2 - more  preparation  to  take  charge  when  RN  is  absent. 

102.  1 - less  bed  making, 

2 - moi’e  training  in  noticing  change  in  condition. 

103.  1 - communications. 


104.  1 -mental  health  - emotional  disturbances, 

2 - minor  surgery  - scrub. 

3 - office  nurse  training  - minor  lab  tests. 


105. 


1 - the  do's  and  don't's  of  conversation. 

2 - more  on  maternal  nursing, 
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III,  No.  13  (cont'd) 


106.  1 - more  study  of  assistance  in  charge. 

107.  1 - rehabilatdtion  of  C.V.A.  patients. 

2  - more  emphasis  on  isolation  technique.! 

108.  1 - seeing  more  autopsy. 

2 - seeing  more  surgery  on  certain  cases. 

3 - head  surgery  and  the  care. 

109.  1 - care  of  the  diabetic  patient  - insulin,  shock,  etc, 

110.  1 - more  on  types  of  traction. 

2 - teach  "Z"..tech  of  giving  IM's. 

111.  1 - surgical  and  post  surgical  care 

112.  1 - giving  IM*s  and  hypo's. 

113.  1 - jrawing  of  a patient's  blood  for  laboratory  work, 

2 - electrocardiogram  technique. 

114.  1 - orientation  on  x-rays. 

2 - physical  therapy. 

115.  1 - practicir^  treatment. 


116.  1 - oxygen  therapy.  1 

2 - sterile  dressings  and  other  sterile  procedures.! 

117.  1 - more  supervised  ward  practice, 

2 - professional  ethics 

3 - better  understanding  of  LPN  role  on  nursing  team. 

4 - more  required  reading. 

118.  1 - office  management. 


IIS.  1 - normal  and  abnormal  blood  reports  - how  to  read. 

120.  1 - some  course  in  assisting  doctors  with  dressings. 

2 - some  short  course  in  emergency  room,! 


121.  1 - more  experience  in  operating  room. 


122.  1 - teach  students  how  to  scrub  for  deliveries. 


123.  1 - .riore  information  on  legal  status  of  LPN. 

124.  1 - industrial  nursing. 

125.  1 - spelling. '1 

2 - printing. 

3 - handling  and  positioning  of  the  disabled. 

126.  1 - self  grooming  - hair,  uniform,  shoes,  etc. 
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III.  I'lo.  13  (cont'd), 

127.  1 - practice  with  positioning  and  turning  a live  patient, 

128.  1 - more  on  the  job  training, 

2  - procedures  for  removing  IV's,  suctioning,  savages,  lavages, 

129,  1 - more  emphasis  on  observation  of  symptoms, X 

130,  1 - care  of  recovery  room  patient, 

131.  1 - types  of  electrical  equipment  and  use, 

132,  1 - care  of  deceased  and  filling  out  papers,  etc, 

2  - care  of  tracheotomy  patient, 

133,  1 - a class  in  understanding  lab  reports, 

134,  1 - supervised  hospital  experience. 

2 - narse-patient  relationship, 

3 - ,rore  ward  classes, 

4 - more  testing  in  classes, 

5 - instructors  (qualified  instructors)  more  discipline, 

135,  1 - much  more  on  post  surgical  care  j 

2 - child  psychology, 

3 - special  emphasis  on  bed  side  manner  and  personal  appearance,  | 

136.  1 - diets  for  special  tests  - why  are  tl^ey  given? 

2 - emergency  procedures, 

137.  1 - better  program  in  child  care  and  diseases. 

2 - better-  instruction  for  observations, 

3 - more  knowledge  about  parental  fluids. 

4 - a course  in  proper  usage  of  cronpettes,  k-thermia,  and 

other  equipment  that  we  are  expected  to  know  about, 

138.  1 - mere  detail  on  paper  work. 

13S.  1 - experience  in  administering  I.M.'s,  EKG  and  BMR  experience. 

140.  1 - nursing  home  care. 

141.  1 - psychiatric  patient  care  and  understanding  the  psychiatric 

patient, 

142.  1 - different  burn  techniques. 

143.  1 - all  treatments. 

2 - team  nursing. 

144.  1 - public  health  and  or  VNA  nursing, 

145.  1 - manners  or  ways  to  approach  the  family  of  a patient  who  has 

just  expired. 
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III*  No,  13  (cont'd) 

l‘*6.  1 - observin<]  symppns  of  disorders  such  as  collapsed  lunn 

caraiac  failure.  ^ 

147.  1 - instruction  in  modern  surgical  equipment. 

148.  1 - more  teachings  in  care  of  the  chronically  ill, 

149.  1 - more  in  isolation  (too  many  people  are  afraid  of  it) 

150.  1 - neurological  training. 

151.  1 - limitations  of  a practical  nurse  in  various  positions. 

152.  1 - use  of  the  P.D.R. 

153.  1 - stress  proper  body  mechanics. 


APPENDIX  Q 
PREPARATION 

LICCN'StD  PRACTICAL  NURSE  SURVEY 


14.  What  are  you  now  doing  that  you  feel  your  school  did  not 
prepare  you  to  do? 

1.  I have  been  away  from  hospital  nursing  for  six  years  and 

sometime  next  year  I plan  to  go  back  to  full  time  nursing. 
I wish  there  was  a review  course  and  a brush  up  on  new 
equipment  available  for  people  like  me.  Is  there  such 
a course  available? 

2.  Medication  and  desk  work. 

3.  I am  now  staying  home  keeping  house.  I feel  if  there  were 

more  time  spent  in  teaching  procedures  and  doing  them 
in  the  hospital i students  would  gain  more  confidence 
and  could  adjust  better  after  they  graduate. 

4.  Working  with  children.  Giving  IK's  and  hypo's  to  children. 

5.  Analysis  of  vital  body  fluids  as  blood,  urine,  etc. 

6.  As  a LPN,  I think  the  school  has  taught  me  everything  I 

should  know  for  the  field  of  nursing.^ 

7.  I feel  they  should  emphasize  drugs  more  - the  actions  and 

side  effects.  To  have  a good  review  of  all  courses 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

8.  I did  work  with  an  assistant  head  nurse  while  at  the 

hospital  in  Florida.  I did  not  have  enough  knowledge 
concerning  medicines,  etc.  I was  taught  some  while  I 
worked  there  but  I sure  wish  that  we  as  LPN's  could 
administer  more  medicines  and  injections  - also  different 
situations  concerning  some  drugs ‘more  than  others. 

9.  Medications  and  team  work. 

10,  I feel  that  the  school  did  not  prepare  us  for  surgical  and 

medical  nursing  as  it  should  have  nor  have  we  been 

prepared  as  far  as  equipment  and  medications. 

11,  My  school  prepared  me  very  well.  I went  to  a G-S-5  in  six 

months  from  a G-S-3,  It  had  never  happened  to  any  one 
before.  It  always  takes  a year  to  go  from  one  G-S  step 
to  anotlier.  I went  two  steps  in  six  months  due  to  my 
training,  plus  loving  my  work  and  my  patients. 

12,  Many  of  the  procedures  we  learned  in  school  must  be  practiced 

at  v;ork  before  a person  feels  secure.  It  is  easy  to 

memorize  but  doing  something  that  you've  only  read  about 
is  all  together  different. 


. 14  (contM) 

I was  an  O.b,  scrub  nurse  at  Kenosha  Memorial  Hospital  for 
eitjht  months#  I telt  almost  totally  unprepared  for  it 
with  tne  exception  of  knowing  v;hat  a few  instruments 
were  and  how  to  scrub,  gown,  and  gloveT“l  think  the 
school  lacks  in  this  area.  It  should  be  taught  because 
most  LPt\  * s working  in  O.B,  are  expected  to  ho  able  to 
scrub# 

Industrial  nursing,  however,  I feel  confident,  because  I 
worked  in  surgery  for  one  year,  and  also  worked  nights 
while  attending  college,  and  gained  much  experience# 
However,  I will  never  regret  any  of  the  wonderful 
experience.  I received  at  Kenosha  Vocational#  It  was 
tha  mold  to  the  person  I now  am# 

I feel  that  the  course  dealing  with  the  administering  of 
drugs  and  medicines  was  a good  course  but  where  I work 
I can't  use  it# 


Pass  meds  regulany;  am  also  in  charge  of  floor  at  times  - 
have  more  responsibility,  work  without  an  R.N#, 
although  there  is  always  someone  to  call  on# 

Discontinuing  IV s#  Working  with  suction  machine#  Changing 
dressings. 

I feel  that  I have  been  taught  sufficiently#  I have  no 
trouble  on  any  floor # It  takes  a while  to  get  in  the 
swing  of -the  floor,  but  in  no  time  it  comes  back# 

I am  now  tiiTGTyiployed # I v;orked  on  Orthopedic  floor  at 
Waukesha  Memorial  Hospital  and  everything  that  I ■ 
learned  during  my  training  helped  me  with  all  of  my 
assignments. 

Medications  on  a large  scale#  Dosages# 

being  in  three  places  at  once! 

Working  for  little  or  nothing! 


T 


am  now  work.ing  for  an  E E N T specialist#  It  is  interesting 
work  and  you  come  in  contact  with  many  people  but  you  do 
net  have  the  patient  contact  as  in  the  hospital#  I am 
various  things  while  here,  but  am  satisfied 
with  the  training  I received  in  school#  Thank  you  for 
everythin;; ! — — .i—— — 


Passing  medications# 

Carrying  for  critically  ill  patients# 
Assisting  doctors# 


Passing  medications# 
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IV.  Xo.  14  (ccnt’d) 


25.  Cars  of  tne  cnticdlly  ill  patient.  Experience  in  contacting 

tne  ^iOCuor  v;hen  a patient  becomes  critically  ill,  and  the 

only  on  duty  is  caring  for  another  emergency  and  can 

not  help  you.  / o 

26.  A)  Intensive  care  nursing  - would  have  liked  more  on 
^ specific  nursing  care  of  surgical  post-ops. 

o)  Instruction  of  using  common  hospital  machinery;  Bird 
Resperators,  oxygen  sets,  Gamcos,  K-pads, 

C)  I.V.  Therapy  - importance  and  precautions 

27.  Emergency  room  care, 

28.  More  0.5,  training, 

29.  Too  much  work  - but  I don't  mind  it  - infact  I like  it. 

30.  Passing  more  medication, 

31.  Surg.  Preps  of  patients.  Positioning  of  fractured  leps 

without  .sand  supports, 

32.  The  school  did  not  prepare  me  (as  much  as  I felt  it  should 

had)  in  the  way  of  accepting  more  responsibilities. 

33.  I feel  I was  very  well  prepared  to  give  good  nursing  care 

upon  my  graduation  and  those  things  I was  in  doubt' about 
taught  at  my  place  of  employment.  There,' is 
no  bette.  teacher  than  experinece  and  how  well  I realize 
^ have  been  v/orking  on  my  own. 

34.  Passing  meds.  Insufficient  amount  of  time  spent  on  learning 

meds.  and  their  uses. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


Suctioning  pts.  Inserting  nasal  catheters, 
traceotomy *s. 


Care  of 


Maybe  by  now  you  are  offering  both  mentally  ill  care  and 

^ receive  T.B.  When  I started 

at  ot.  Nicholas,  they  trained  me  to  take  care  of  the 
Post-op,  Chest  Surgery,  which  I was  not  qualified  to  do. 
On  the  average,  there  would  be  two  or  three  of  these 
cases  a month.  As  you  know  this  is  a intense  care  of 
coughing  them  and  trying  to  expand  the  lungs.  We  had  a 
very  helpful  doctor,  who  was  very  patient  and  willing  to 
teach  me!  ' ^ 

I am  working  in  obstetrics  and  there  I learned  to  scrub 
for  new  deliveries  and  how  to  take  care  of  patients 
in  labor.  At  St.  Lukes  while  I was  in  training  we 
weren  t allowed  to  work  with  labor  patients  at  all. 


allowed  to^^^®®  *^hi7°  can'**'^®*^  to 

to  Work  , . I Of  „^f.®®ru 


IV,  wo.  1**  Ccont'd) 


36 , 


39. 


Carinc  for  Tacrocotoir.y  and  othnr  chest  cases. 

At  one  tice  or  another,  the  percentace  oi  us 

into  the  tesponsiDiUty  o.  taKin|  „^jicines  or 

ihf  c;ir'ro.“i  fh\r 

nlrainert;  d^o  ".f -ny  of  us^do  have  to  and  should 
havrpreparation  for  such  a situation. 

40.  Giving  meJs. 

41,  Intensive  care  work. 

U2.  Thus  far  I have  not  hun  across  anything^that^was  not 
rr^ur^o^^arthar; ro^ff  r the  hest^p^^^^^^^ 

br^cho^oira^d-rtrafn  nriarrulh  core  Impressing 
and  r.ore  informeu  than  others. 


43  a 


CUIVA  <*.w*  ^ ^ 

I am  presently  employed  ® f?^®r>en‘^„hriosrthS 

of'earins  for  four  Tis  much  phrenalo- 

mother  last  year, 
gical  help  IS  needed  each  day. 


glGdX  UCAU  a.--'  

44-.  As  it  no»  atands , I am  not  permitted^to^pre »* 

nrocedures  we  were  tauBwr 
regulations  and  restrictions. 

45.  Reading  blood! 

45.  I am  now  f sp"iice  .^which^as  lTl?l , I 

is  ir.  need  of  a servi  , ^ course  I 

to  render.  i)  ievine  insertion,  2) 

railn^ph^ore^orrs  : doctor. 

- X-ray,  lab.  work,  office  equipment, 
^''surgrcll  aosi^^^^^^^^  office.  EKG’s. 


4o  4 


bu » 


^ vi<5itine  nurse  work  since  I eo 

I fuel  uuU  Pfrfted  -or  visit^^g^  inadequate  at 
mainly  beoside  nursin^,.  you  to  assume  _ 

St.  Catherines  ^ we^have  not  been  trained, 

rcsponsibilxties  for  whicn  we 
Lt  which  many  LPN’s  assume. 

Giving  out  medications  and  also  oxygen. 

Kostly  iTiedicat  ion  • 


er|c 
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IV.  l*t  (coat’d) 

51.  Iii  thu  hospitcil  where  I wori<.  practical  nurses  aren't 

really  reco-jaizeo.  I ft;cl  Kenoslia  l^as  an  excellent 
proj^rar;  aiu.  I'a  -aiiiiy  -ot  doin^  anthing.  I haven't 
gotten  to  use  of  tnc  knowledge  I have  been  taught. 

52.  ;\'hile  I Wt-.s  working  as  a surgical  nurse,  I felt  my 

training  Huc  seen  adequate.  I am  now  working  in  a 
odxia  tori  urn.  I would  have  liked  more  knovuedge  of 
medications  and  respiratory  diseases.  Also  some 
cxperieiice  would  have  been  helpful  in  some  orientation 
of  x-rays  cin.d  reading  of  some.  Such  as  what  does 
pneumonia, ‘Silicosis,  T.B.,  Fibrosis  look  like?  The 
Dr.  reads  them,  but  it  would  be  inter*esting  to  know 
the  difference  between  these.  I work  with  the  Dr. 
on  outpatient  clinic,  I would  feel  more  confident. 

53.  Take  blood  pi'essure. 

Taking  care  of  critically  ill  patients. 

Take  more  responsibility. 

Be  able  to  write  orders  from  doctor. 

54.  I now  have  to  take  and  develop  x-rays,  do  electrocardio- 

grams, draw  blood  (veinous  punctures),  urinalysis, 
white  counts,  hemacrit  hemoglobin,  sterilize  equipment 
and  instruments.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the*  time 
allowed,  to  receive  proper  training  in  all  of  these 
fields,  but  I feel  that  it  would  have  been  profitable 
if  I had  received  some  general  background  information 
regarding  these  things. 

55.  Since  graduation  I've  only  done  work  in  O.R.  Scrubbing  - 

One  year  I spent  on  the  floor,  that  was  in  Calif,  two 
years  ago  - So  Ifeel  its  rather  difficult  to  answer 
this.  In  all  I feel  the  L?N  course  was  very  complete 
for  only  one  year  in  length.  It  should  be  maybe  two 
years  with  more  classes  added. 

5b.  The  most  cifficult  thing  I found  was  medications. 

57.  Giving  of  medication  - purpose  - Symptoms  and  what  to  do 
of  over-Gosage. 

In'fran.uscular  shots. 

What  can  be  given  as  a standing  order  with  Dr's,  order 
for  minor  aisorders  such  as  headache,  upset  stomach, 
etc . 

So.  I am  not  doing  anything  that  I haven't  been  prepared  for 
but  I do  believe  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
diabetes  and  the  coronary  patient. 

59.  Xy  school  prepared  me  very  well.  I feel  myself  much 
better  informed  than  other  LPN's. 
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IV.  No,  14  (cont'd) 

60.  Taking  doctors  orders  - I feel  the  sisters  expect  this  of 

us . ,j 

61.  I believe  we  need  a longer  tern  of  study  than  a year. 

You  do  not  have  enough  experience  that  is  expected 
of  you  when  you  graduate. 

62.  Passing  medications, 

63.  Medications 

64.  Pharmacology. 

65.  I think  more  should  be  taught  in  charting  on  what  to  put 

on  a chart  and  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  say  these 
th.'ngs  in  charting. 

66.  I feel  cne  should  be  better  prepared  for  floor  duty  and 

the  responsibility  of  being  in  charge.  Also,  there 
should  be  much  more  emphasis  on  medications  - (dosages, 
kinds,  etc.)  - More  emphasis  should  also  be  placed 
on  how  to  carefully  care  for  the  acutely  ill  patient 
needing  oxygen  therapy,  etc.  More  time  should  be 
placed  on  actual  hospital  cases  - RX,  etc. 

« 

67.  Get  married  and  having  your  children  by  Cesarean,  which 

I did, 

6S.  Occasionally  a child  is  admitted,  critical  or  near 

critical,  v;ith  the  croup.  Much  suctioning  is  requir'd, 
which  I was  taught  on  duty.  We  are  not  to  care  for 
the  critical,  but  with  a shortage  of  Ri'I's  here,  we 
care  for  thorn.  I feel  v;e  could  have  been  taught  morr 
in  this  field.  A tracheotomy  is  sometimes  performed 
■with,  this  type  of  condition  and  my  knowledge  to  care 
for  tr.is"  was  at  a minimum. 

63.  Rehaoilatation  of  C.O./A  patients. 

Caring  for  orth.opedic  patients. 

70.  Lauoratory  work  - as  taking  of  Li.C.C.'s. 

urinalysis,  liiroat  cultures  - Some  F.T.  giving  diathermy 
and  U.5.  treatments  - heat  lamps  and  lights.  Assist 
v;ith  minor  surgery  ana  office  work. 

71.  V/hen  I was  employed  at  ’Nirinette  General  Hospital,  I 
v/as  !!ed . nurse,  and  assistance  charge  of  men.  Surgery 
and  03,  (Delivery  Room).  As  I stated  above,  we  should 
f.avc  liac  ):’.ore  med’s,  assistant  charge  and  delivery  room. 

I have  founu  very  few  procedures  v;ith  v.'hicli  I v;as  not 
previously  acquainted.  Of  course,  one  must  adjust  to 
t)ie  different  types  of  equipment  offered  by  various 
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IV.  ;i'o.  1^4  (coat'd) 

72.  (coat'd) 

without:  difficulty. 

73.  I feel  that  I was  well  prepared  by  the  school  for  the  field 

of  narsiaf,  I've  chosen  - 0.3.  (Nursery).  Naturally 
whcr.  working  you  gain  more  knowledge  which  benefits 
greatly . 

74.  Scrubbing  in  surgery. 

73.  I'm  President  of  our  Inservice  Program  at  the  hospital. 

Nisn  I had  more  on  legislation.  Also  as  a post-partum 
nurse,  would  have  liked  to  have  more  teaching  on 
premie  baby  care, 

76.  Emotionally  disturbed  patients. 

77.  Passing  mods,  and  being  in  charge  of  a ward, 

78.  "Preparing  raedication  dosage"  - I'm  learning  on  the  job 

the  matiimaticsof  injectable  solutions  as  cc's, 
grains,  grams,  etc. 

79.  Medications  and  making  rounds  with  doctors, 

SO.  For  the  job  I had,  I felt  that  ray  training  was  adequate. 

81.  'iVhen  I worked  at  St.  Mary's,  I was  not  prepared  to  make 

out  dices  work  schedule  as  team  captain, 

82,  Learn  more  medications  - their  purpose  and  their  effects- - 

also  to  do  tiiC  actual  follow  through  with  certain  new 
techniques  and  kinds  of  treatments  which  are  being 
used. 

63,  Intramuscular  injections 
Office  procedures  in  nursing. 

64.  Supervisory  nursing. 

85.  Seven  years  ago,  I worked  in  a doctors  office  doing  blood 
work,  running  E.C.G,,  x-ray  work,  etc.  The  doctor 
taught  me  most  of  these  things.  I think  more  in  detail 
- of  treatments  and  nursing  procedures  would  be  good. 

/)hen  employed  at  Fort  Memorial,  I couldn't  (nor  any 
L?..')  do  any  more  than  the  aides.  Many  girls  have  been 
quite  disappointed  about  this. 

00.  Catherize 
Give  "IK's" 

Changing  and  dressing  nonsterile  wounds. 
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IV.  Wo.  14  (cont'o) 

87.  I would  like  to  take  a special  course  on  Nursin£  Home  Care 
for  the  ared  person.  I would  like  it  to  cover 
medicdtio.’is , general  health,  emer^^ency  measures, 
occupational  diversions,  treatments,  how  to  run  a home 
and  anything  else  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

83.  Presently  I'm  enjoying  mothering  three  pre-school  children 
and  my  training  and  hospital  experiences  have  come  in 
handy  many  times  due  to  three  very  active  children  who 
are  constantly  falling  on  their  heads,  nails,  eating 
or  drinking  poison  foods  that  require  a doctors 
attention.  I've  had  one  with  pneumonia,  and  adopted 
one  at  the  age  of  31  hours.  Without  previous  training 
I don't  believe  I'd  have  enough  knowledge  to  cope  with 
the  many  unexpected  adventures  that  occur  when  raising 
a family  and  running  a home. 

89.  Experience  in  doing  procedure. 

Experience  in  passing  medications. 

90.  We  should  learn  more  about  the  new  methods  that  are  in 

the  hospital  now. 

91.  Patient  interaction  in  psychology. 

92.  Drugs  and  medications  (emergency  drugs,  stimulants,  etc.) 

93.  Some  of  the  hospitals  are  allowing  an  LPN  to  work  alone 

on  a floor  without  the  RW  there  as  head  nurse.  I feel 
this  is  too  great  a responsibility  to  have  in  most  cases. 

94.  Passing  medicines  and  knowing  what  they  are  used  for. 

95.  Scrub  nursing  - (delivery  room) 


Orthopedic  nursing 

We  had  a gooc  course  in  isolation  but  understand  it  has 
been  cut  drastically. 

Our  class  of  March,  1959  had  the  most  informative  teachers 
available . 


97.  Passing  mecications. 


98.  I am  working  in  Intensive  care.  .Most  students  do  not  get 

any  training  in  this  field  and  I feel  they  could  benefit 
a lot  from  this.  It  is  strictly  bedside  nursing.  Wow-' 
adays  a nev,'  graciuate  thinks  she  belongs  behind  the  desk 
and  Goesn't  like  to  do  the  so  called ."dirty  work".  But 
this  is  the  real  nursing. 


99. 


Injections,  Pharmacy,  drugs,  Medications,  Surgery  and 
surgical  procedures. 
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this  particular  area. 


in 


107.  The  school  was  fine  but  I don't  feel  I got  the  right 

experience  in  the  hospital.  I had  to  learn  quite  a bit 
after  graduation  because  my  eight  months  in  the  hospital 
included  little  but  bafn  and  cleaning  units.  I realize 
these  are  important  but  I think  St.  Catherines  carried 
it  too  fa^. 


lOo.  I am  ver^ -s^isfied  with  all  the  training.  The  Kenosha 
school  is  so  much  more  advanced  than  in  Phoenix. 

103.  Assisting  in  inserting  levine  tubes. 

iiioou  transfusions,  assisting  in,  watching  for  reactions. 

liu.  Office  nurse  - would  like  to  have  a little  more  knov.’ledge 
about  newborns,  their  growth  and  different  diseases 
tr.dt  strike  in  years  one  through  five,  or  near  this 
group. 

111.  being  a teamleader  sometimes. 

112.  Passing  medications. 

113.  The  many  new  machines  used  in  Occupational  Therapy, 
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IV,  fJo.  14  (cont'ci) 


114.  1. 

Scrub  for  deliveries 

5. 

Taxe  B . P . 

2. 

Prep 

6. 

Check  post  partum  patients 

• 

Catherization 

7. 

Start  oxygen 

4. 

Use  of  suction  machines 

115.  Chart  I.V.  intake  and  figure  it  out  on  in  ana  out  slips 
Give  inhalation  therapy  with  Bennet  respirator 
Suction  - "tracheal  throat"  to  congested  patients 

Use  porter  lift,  care  of  prisoners. 

116.  I enjoy  working  on  2 east  - everyone  is  willing  to  help  ae 

anytime.  I have  gained  knowledge  and  confidence  since 
beginning  to  work. 

117.  The  present  program  has  been  much  improved  at  the  time  I 

attended  school.  We  were  not  taught  passing  of 
medicines  or  how  to  give  I.M.’s.  For  this  reason,  I 
CO  not  do  these  things. 

lid.  I feel  that  v;e  should  have  had  more  on  medications.  As  we 
studied  each  system,  we  should  have  had  some  important 
medications  to  go  with  each.  We  should  have  more  time 
with  our  elementary  nursing  class  - more  time  should  be 
spent  on  procedures. 

113.  To  go  about  teaching  personnel  under  you  the  proper  pro- 
cedures in  doing  their  work  and  trying  to  promote  in 
them  an  interesi  in  taking  pride  in  their  work  and  the 
care  for  their  patients. 

120.  Two  months  ago,  I delivered  my  fourth  son  in  the  automobile, 

my  delivery  knowledge  was  the  poorest  received  during 
training  not  because  of  the  above  mentioned  but  it  was 
barely  touched  in  training. 

121.  I feel  the  school  prepared  me  very  v;ell  for  what  I am 

expected  to  do.  I feel  though  more  time  should  be 
spent  on  taking  care  of  your  medical,  surgical  and 
chronically  ill  patient. 

122.  Acting  as  charge  nurse.  I was  not  prepared  for  the  large 

dTT.ount  of  paperwork. 

• 

123.  I was  working  part  time  up  until  five  months  ago.  We  are 

expecting  a baby  in  Kay  so  I quit  but  while  working  1 
was  asked  to  Special  neurosurgery  patient  and  did  a couple 
times,  but  did  not  feel  I knew  enough  in  this  field  so 
I refused  to  special  neurosurgical  patients  at  all.  All 
the  LPW's  on  my  shift  refused  for  the  same  reason. 

124.  Take  lab  reports  over  telephone. 


IV.  Mo.  14  (cont'd) 
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125.  I only  hope  training  13  beinc  civen  in  the  operation  of  the 

iiiany  types  of  ir.achines  v’c  itust  use  when  no  one  else  is 
available.  Jsually  it  is  the  LPM  who  is  called  on  to 
special  new  neurosurgical j accident  and  chest  surgery 
patients. _ Sadly  there  are  not  enough  RM's  to  take  over 
these  delicate  machines.  The  LPN  should  be  given  all 
available  help  in  learning  about  them, 

126.  Helping  in  recovery  room 

127.  Tracheostomy  care  - including  suctioning  and  cleaning  of 

tracheostomy  - However  note:  I have  been  taught  these 

procedures  by  a physician  and  perform  this  duty  under  a 
physician  or  professional  nurse's  supervision. 

128.  I am  a housewife  and  mother  now.  Everything  I've  learned 

has  been  a real  help  in  making  a home  and  raising  a 
family. 

129.  I feel  a more  thorough  course  in  medicines  is  necessary  for 

in  some  hospitals  the  LPN  gives  out  the  daily  medicines. 

130.  Any  new  procedures  I wasn't  prepared  for  have  been  taught  by 

aN  s on  the  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  brain  surgery 
patients.  LPM's  were  expected  to  care  for  these  patients 
without  any  preparation,  due  to  shortage  of  RNf's, 

131.  Working  in  a doctor's  office. 

132.  Nursing  care  of  orthopedic  and  neurosurgical  patients. 

Care  of  critically  ill  patients. 

133.  More  experience  in  and  understanding  of  medications. 

134.  I found  to  be  prepared  with  basic  background  in  most  areas. 

It  has  beer,  a matter  of  accumulating  experience  and 
adapting  to  each  particular  area  of  nursing. 

135.  When  I was  working,  I would  of  liked  to  have  known  mox^e 

about  the  medication  I was  giving  out.  Patients  ask 
(questions  and  one  should  be  able  to  answer  them. 

136.  I am  working  in  Pediatrics  now  and  am  enjoying  it  very 

much.  I think  we  should  know  how  to  handle  more 
children's  illnesses  especially  a case  of  tetony. 

We  have  had  two  cases  in  the  ward,  one  seven  months  old 
died  and  the  nine  month  old  survived. 

13  7.  A nu.mber  cf  things,  however  I feel  most  of  them  are  learned 
better  by  experience. 


138. 


I feel  I have  not  been  taught  nursing  procedures  such  as: 
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IV.  Wo.  14  (cont'd) 

13b.  Cont’d. 

elementary  inhalation  therapy  and  LPN  treatments, 
medication  should  have  been  stressed  more  instead  of 
six  weeks  on  3ed  Baths. 

139.  Care  of  mentally  ill  - no  affiliation 

140.  I work  in  a doctor’s  office,  therefore  had  to  be  taught 

Shorthand,  Typing,  Bookkeeping.  In  Practical  Wursing 
I wish  we  had  learned  the  names  of  instruments,  auto- 
claving and  more  in  Maternity  Nursing.  Of  course  this 
is  because  I work  for  obstetricians  and  Gynecologists. 

The  Practical  Nursing  course  as  a whole  should  be  1 
lengthened  to  at  least  one  and  a half  years.  My 
reasoning  for  this  is  because  many  girls  I know  were  not 
able  to  dp  many  of  the  procedures  supposedly  required. 

X heard  some  girls  say  that  they  had  not  even  given  one 
IM.  This,  is  a disgrace  to  both  the  person  and  the  school 
* as  well  as  the  nursing  profession!  If  we  want  to  uphold 
the  standards  of  the  LPN’s  we  ourselves  along  with  the 
school’s  help  must  be  given  the  chance  to  practice  what 
we  learned  in  the  classroom. 

The  LPW  as  a whole  is  a new  type  of  nurse.  What  do  we  want 
most  -- — recognition.  The  girls  should  be  taught  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  and  worth  of  an  LPN.  Too  many 
students  are  not  mature  enough  to  accept  che  responsi- 
bilities that  we  are  to  accept.  This  means  that  the 
prospective  student  should  be  interviewed  and  tested 
more.  Intelligence,  maturity,  desire  and  appearance 
should  be  the  pre-requisites.  The  student  attitude  is 
very  important  and  when  the  person  begins  to  show  a 
lack  of  interest  she  should  be  dropped  from  the  program, 
ine  hospital  is  not  a place  for  a disinterested  person 
or  mistakes. 

The  desses  should  also  be  made  smaller.  This  way  the 

students  can  get  individual  help  and  their  shortcoming's 
corrected.  “ 

I am  by  far  not  the  best  nurse  in  the  world  but  I have  come 
to  realize  how  valuable  I could  be  if  I put  my  mind  to  it 
and  I am  trying.  It  is  a wonderful  feeling  to  be  needed 
anc  even  better  when  you  know  you  are  capable  of  helping 
someone.  This  is  why  I went  to  nurse’s  training  and  that 
IS  why  I hope  all  others  have  gone  — to  help  those  who 
need  it  because  you  ^,t  too! 

141.  I feel  a great  deal  depends  on  the  institution  one  is 

employed  by  and  what  is  expected  of  an  LPN  in  this 
particular  hospital.  Many  have  their  own  rules  and 
standards  for  LPN's. 

142.  Pharmacology  - Basic  needs  in  all  fields  of  medications. 


ERIC 
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IV.  .No.  14  (cont'd) 


143.  When  I was  working  I found  I was  well  trained  for  whatever 

I was  told  to  do.  Although  new  equipment  keeps  coming 
out,  the  technique  is  the  same,  I found  I was  better 
qualified  than  other  LPN's  that  had  gone  to  other  schools. 

144.  My  present  position  does  not  require  any  special  duties  t^ at 

my  school  hadn't  taught  me.  ' 

145.  .Nothing  other  than  specific  on  floor  training  which  is  and 

only  must  be  obtained  through  the  hospital. 

146.  At  the  time  - I believe  I was  totally  unprepared  for  the 

care  of  the' mentally  ill  - because  of  outdated  or  un- 
informed teaching  of  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  shock  of  seeing  and  working  with 
the  mentally  ill  on  my  first  affiliation,  violent  ward 
in  Milwaukee.  It  was  beyond  words. 

147.  Med's.  Too  much  responsibility.  Grossly  unprepared  for  - 

need  to  know  because  expected  in  many  institutions  not 
only  as  students  but  as  graduates.  Example:  Southern 

Colony,  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Maz7's.  Simple  divided 
dosages,  example  1/2  or  1/4  of  things.  Seem  to 
comprehend  this  easier. 

148.  Your  auties  as  an  office  nurse  are  quite  different  except 

for  your  relationship  with  your  patient  of  which  you 
come  to  know,  and  look  forward  to  seeing.  I found  it 
very  stimulating  learning  how  to  draw  blood,  do  blood 
counts,  lKG's,  vfnich  otherwise  I would  never  of  had  the 
opportunity  to  do.  None  of  which  we  had  any  training. 

149.  Making  "rounds"  with  doctors. 


150.  Since  graduation  I never  did  any  bedside  nursing  care,  I 

worked  as  a surgical  technician  and  seven  years  assistant 
for  Ophthalmologist  in  his  office. 

151.  Drawing  blood  from  veins. 

Doing  electrocardiograms. 

Filing.  — 

Reading  blood  results  - (hematology) 


152.  When  I last  work  it  was  a small  community  hospital  and  I 

worked  in  the  emergency  room.  I could  have  used  some 
training  in  that  field. 

153.  Orthopedics  - in  placing  tractions  for  different  types  of 

injuries  and  bone  surgical  patients. 

154.  Tlie  pre-entrance  exam  should  be  made  more  difficult. 


O 


155. 


I am  giving  narcotics  including  divided  dosages. 
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IV.  rto.  14  (cont'd) 

156.  Medication  but  I wouldn't  say  the  school  did  not  prepare  me 

but  not  enough  of  it. 

157.  I do  not  do  anythinc  that  I have  not  been  taught  and  the 

hospital  does  not  allow  me  to  do  anything  the  school 
does  not  teach  - except  several  times  I was  asked  to 
work  in  the  emergency  room  and  since  I am  not  able  to 
take  phone  orders  or  check  orders  - I feel  this  was 
an  imposition.  Since  then  though i the  hospital  has  not 
asked  practical  nurses  to  work  there, 

158.  As  I have  spent  most  of  my  time  working  with  elderly  patients, 

I often  felt  more  need  of  occupational  diversions, 

159.  Understand  medications  - prescriptions,  etc.  How  they  can 

be  helpful  and  harmful  in  every  day  life  - raising  a 
family. 

160.  Assisting  with  spinal  taps  - cut  downs  - blood  exchanges. 

161.  I work  part  time  at  University  Hospitals  and  I float  all 

the  time  and  there  we  practical's  do  most  of  the  treat- 
ments and  by  floating  I work  with  every  kind  of  patient. 

So  I would  list: 

1.  Treatments  - more  training  with  that  - stressing 

vital  signs  - dressing  changes. 

2,  Bedside  care  - more  of 

3.  Working  faster  and  more  efficiency  stressed 

4,  How  to  care  for  the  many  types  of  illnesses 

162.  I am  very  well  satisfied  with  ny  teaching  I had  at  school. 

163.  Working  nights,  I worxcd  as  a team  leader,  so  relations 

with  co-workers  and  the  ways  of  working  together  until 
the  work  is  done  should  be  emphasized. 

164.  This  might  have  changed  since  I was  in  school  (10  years) 

but  the  first  hospital  I worked  in  away  from  school 
required  me  to  insert  nasal  (O2)  catheters  and  folup 
and  also  irrigate  levines,  none  of  which  I'd  been 
taught  at  school.  Yet  all  LPii's  are  required  to  know 
and  do  them  in  all  our  hospitals  here, 

165.  Working  with  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded.  The  service 

was  not  long  enough  to  prepare  a LPW  for  the  actual 
work  she  would  have  to  do  especially  with  children, 

loo.  More  studies  in  Function  of  the  Body  and  Structure, 

elementary  nursing.  .The  same  for  all  the  chronic  care 
and  diseases. 

167. 


O 


The  study  of  pharmacology. 
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IV.  No. 


16  H . 


163. 


170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


176. 


14  (cont'd) 

I feel  our  procram  was  very  good.  You  will  never  get  all 
in  rne  progrcm,  therefore,  I feel  LPN's  should  attend 
w.'t’kshops  offered  and  also  take  extra  courses. 

I have  only  admiration  for  my  school,  and  ray  thanks  to  my 
teachers.  Carry  on  your  good  work.  I ara  proud  to  be  a 
graduate  from  such  a wonderful  school. 

Judith  Rubinstein 

At  present  I am  caring  for  the  aged  and  I feel  well  pre- 
pared to  do  this  especially  because  of  our  excellent 
mental  classes. 

Kodication  - I think  it  v;ould  be  very  profitable  to  have 
a special  class  just  on  medication. 

Teaching  students  things,  (when  on  o.b.)  Having  too  much 
responsihility  for  training  we  receive. 

Medical  Assist  receptionist,  bookkeeping  and  ability  to 
handle  people  in  person  and  over  the  phone. 

I think  the  present  program  is  a well  rounded  program  and 
offers  even  more  now  than  v;hen  I attended  (1950).  It 
has  helped  me  considerably  in  my  home,  with  children 
and  an  ailing  husband.  If  I should  have  to  go  back  to 
work,  I would  be  in  favor  of  a Review  Course,  as  so  much 
is  forgotten  as  far  as  terras  and  possibly  new  methods 
of  doing  thir.|,gs  are  concerned. 

There  are  probably  many  things  I*ra  doing  the  school  did 
not  prepare  me  for,  however,  I was  taught  by  nurses  on 
the  floor.  However,  I wonder  if  any  training  is  given 
in  the  care  of  a patient  before  and  after  brain  surgery. 
It  seems  many  times  the  LPN  is  assigned  to  care  for 'these 
patients  with  little  or  no  training  which  seems  unfair 
to  both  patient  and  nurse. 

Giving  many  different  injections  and  vaccinations.  Drawing 
blood  and  doing  different  chemical  lab  tests.  Also  all 
or  rice  book  work  and  general  office  care.  Of  course  I 
see  things  differently  than  the  graduates  who  work  in 
the  hospital  as  I use  few  of  my  teachi^ng  units  everyday. 

Nothing  in  particular. ^ but  I do  feel  I need  to  know  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  along  with  the  conventional  method 
I was  taught.  Thank  you. 

At  the  present  time  I am  on  the  in-active  list  because  of 
ray  health.  Nothing  serious.  I intend  to  be  put  back  on 
the  active  list  in  July.  I had  surgery. 
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IV.  No.  14  (cont'd) 

179.  My  school  prepared  me  well  for  all  I was  taught  to  do.  In 
service  program  at  the  hospital  has  helped  me  to  perform 
these  duties  better. 

IttO.  I am  nowa  housewife  and  mother  and  I feel  that  my  nursinc 
experience  has  helped  me  greatly. 

161.  Oral  suctioning,  tube  feedings,  tracheotomy  care. 

162.  r. iruc  nurse. 

183.  Taking  some  courses  toward  a two  year  R.N.  degree. 

134.  Scrub  for  delivery. 

More  time  on  medications. 

Ib5*  Inhalation  therapy. 

186.  My  school  of  nursing,  I feel,  has  taught  me  as  much  as 

possible  to  work  on  the  maternity  floor.  All  that  I 
was  not  taught  in  school  1 learned  by  the  experience  of 
working  but  I'm  still  learning. 

187.  Medications. 

188.  I feel  the  school  prepared  me  very  well  for  the  work  I 

am  doing.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  out.  Things 
I don  t know  the  head  nurse  teaches  me  so  there  is  no 
problem. 

189.  Oii  work. 

130.  I increased  my  knowledge  on  medications  and  proper  dosages. 

I've  tried  to  learn  more  about  the  care  of  mentally  ill 
patients.  ^ 

191.  Doctrr's  office  nurse.  Doing  EKG  - blocfl  tests.  Reading 
results  01  urine  tests  and  blood  tests. 

iS2.  At  present  have  ideal  working  conditions.  I work  in 

Ir.tensive  Care  Unit  under  an  R.N.  at  all  times.  In 
pastj  have  been  asked  to  take  charge  of  a floor  which 
I tnink  is  \ ,ry  v;rong  for  the  hospital  to  ask  an  LPN . 

193.  I wish  there  v;ould  be  a register  for  tlie  LPN's  wlio  are 

pemi-retiredy  but  who  work  part“time,  f r example,  to 
help  out  during  vacation  periods,  etc.,  or  illness. 

I have  difficulty  getting  someone  to  take  over  for  me 
at  such  times* 

194.  I am  working  with  burns  and  was  completely  lost  when  I 

started  because  there  is  so  much  involved.  Such  things 
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IV.  \\o»  14  (cont'd) 

234.  Medications  and  sursery  techniques. 

235.  Pasoinr  meds  and  injections.  Assisting  Dr's,  use  of 

instruments.  Making  out  Lab,  x-ray  requests  and 
learning, the  normal  blood  and  urine  tests  and  what 
they  mean. 

236.  School  emphasis  on  bed  making  - Patients  don't  always 

like  the  top  sheet  tucked  in. 

237.  When  working,  I felt  we  were  madoeto  do  far  more  than  we 

were  taught  to  do.  The  pressure  was  so  terrific  I 
myself  couldn't  stand  up  to  it.  I still  have  my 
interest  in  nursing,  but  would  not  care  to  practice 
under  these  conditions.  Of  course  this  isn't  the  fault 
of  the  sgiiQol.  Many  times  an  R.K.  wasn't  there  to 
supervise  the  LPN. 


238.  We  are  running  the  floors  and  I don't  think  LPW's  are 

prepare  for  this  job.  We  are  doing  R.N.'s  jobs.  If 
v;e  are  to  do  this,  couldn't  we  be  taught  this  in  school. 
Couldn't  each  basic  subject  be  gone  into  a little 
further. 

239.  In  some  instances,  I have  had  to  take  charge. 

Giving  reports. 

Suctioning  a patient. 

Taking  care  of  critical  patients. 

240.  The  use  of  hospital  equipment. 

The  administration  of  drugs  and  the  effects  of  drugs. 

Care  of  hospital  procedures;  such  as  bed  sores;  irrigations 
\ of:  catheters,  bed  sores,  the  eyes,  etc. 

241.  I believe  that  medications  should  be  more  extensive. 

In  sch,»ol  we  received  very  little  in  this  subject  and  I 
think  they  should  be  taught  the  more  used  drugs  more 
troroughly  including  narcotics. 

We  should  be  xaught  the  proper  way  to  inject  enferon  - 

LPK  are  called  upon  to  ad.minister  this  injection  very  often. 

242.  I am  working  on  a psychiatric  unit  at  St.  Catherines  and  I 

feel  I have  a good  background  for  this  work,  I am  very 
interested  in  my  work  and  enjoy  working. 

243.  Charge  nurse  on  pediatrics  (night  shift) 

Taking  doctor  orders,  (under  ray  supervisors  orders) 

The  proper  way  to  run  a floor, 

244.  'When  working  p.m.'s,  I was  expected  to  assume  the  same 

amount  of  responsibility  as  R.N. 

In  medical  nursing,  I feel  we  need  more  in  the  diabetic 
urui  c trdi.ic  diseases. 
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IV.  lio,  IH  (coax'd) 

203.  I*m  heippy  with  the  training  I received  and  also  grateful. 

It  has  been  worth  every  minute  I put  in  it.  Thanks  again. 

209.  I'm  d surgical  scrub  nurse.  I feel  my  anatomy  was  not 

sufficient  There  is  so  much  more  to  the  human  body  than 
I was  taught, 

210.  I am  presently  working  in  surgical  recovery  room.  We  did 

not  have  nearly  enough  training  to  qualify  for  this 
work, 

I also  worked  in  a mental  institution  in  which  I did  not 
have  enough  training  before  hand, 

211.  Laboratory  tests  (WBC's  - R3C's,  etc.) 

212.  Foley  cath 

IM  injections, 

213.  I am  supervising  a floor  in  a Home  for  the  Aged,  The 

residents  are  ambulatory,  self-care  and  invalid  cases. 

I have  an  RN  over  me  so  if  I ever  get  in  a pinch  I can 
call  on  her. 

214.  I am  preparing  patients  for  surgery,  which  I didn’t  have, 

but  I*  know  some  hospitals  do  it  right  in  surge^  and 
we  didn't  work  there.  I assist  Dr’s  with  examinations 
such  aS  physicals  and  proctoscopic  exams.  The  hospital 
trained  me  well  to  do  the  things  that  I hadn’t  had  in 
school. 

215.  Surgical  scrub  et  circulating  technique. 

Administering  Sub-0  infusion. 

Surgical  draping  preparation. 

216.  I am  giving  medications  daily  without  full  knowledge  of  then 

and  their  side  effects.  Full  responsibility  of  night 
shift  at  times. 

217.  I am  working  in  a Dr’s  office  and  have  done  so  before  I was 

lift  taught  how  to  do  OBC’s,  urinalysis,  take  and  develop 
x-rays,  take  EKG’s  and  names  and  types  of  sutures  there 
are,  names  of  instruments  ahd  uses. 

218.  I am  working  on  an  orthopedic  floor.  Never  having  worked 

on  such  a floor  while  in  training  I lacked  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  various  equipment  and  techniques  used, 

219.  being  in  the  position  of  nurse-in-charge  of  a particular 

unit, 

220.  Raisir.g  four  normal  healthy  lively,  rambuncious  children. 

Training  taught  me  how  to  care  for  them  when  they  are 
ill.  but  they  have  never  been  really  ill,  and  oh  for 
ti  OM  iv.iloiieo  at  tjnma. 
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IV.  No.  14  (contM)* 


221. 

222. 


223. 

224. 


225. 

226. 


227. 


228. 

229. 

230. 

231. 


Not  enoui;h  emphasis  on  medications. 

"Specidling”  patients  with  major  surgery  - such  as  chest 
tubes  and  tracheotoinities  and  so  on.  I think  there 
should  be  courses  on  how  to  care  for  these  type  of 
patients  - how  to  turn  them,  watch  chest  tubes,  suction 
trachs,  check  pupils  and  patients  reflexes  of  arms  and 
legs. 

Also  more  of  how  to  assist  doctors  to  changing  dressings, 
etc. 

Night  duty  routine. 

1 have  no  complaints  about  my  schooling.  I believe  we  had 
the  best  of  teachers  in  our  class.  That  was  the 
Graduating  Class  of  1959.  I do  believe  now  that  the  students 
of  the  present  training  program  are  not  taught  sufficiently,. 
I believe  their  training  program  is  putting  out  a lot  of 
Glorified  Aides. 

Scrub  nurse 

I am  not  employed  at  present,  but  when  I was  working  there 
was  nothing  I was  required  to  do  that  I hadn't  been 
adequately  prepared  for.  One  thing  I was  especially 
grateful  to  the  school  for  was  the  sterile  technique 
which  was  impressed  into  my  character  and  work. 


Surgical  prep 
0.3.  prep 
Heart  tones 

supportive  care  to  labor  patient. 


Recovery  room  care 
Surgical  and  O.B. 
scrubbing. 


Perhaps  let  the  girls  pick  a major,  such  as  0,3.  (as  in 
R.N.  training)  and  give  them  a short  specialized  course 
in  their  chosen  field  - i.e.  in  0.3. , an  O.B.  prep  and 
F.Ii.T. 

None  - I feel  I was  prepared  very  well  for  registered  nurse's 
training. 

Medications;  dosage,  usage  and  administration. 

I feel  that  the  school  should  try  to  teach  their  pupils 
more  about  assisting  the  Dr.  with  certain  procedures 
such  as  - removing  sutures,  spinal  taps,  etc. 

The  school  did  not  prepare  us  enough  to  pass  meds.  We 
should  have  spent  more  time  on  learning  medicines. 

(name  of,  used  for,  side  effects,  etc*) 


232.  Team  nursing. 
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In’o.  14  (cont'd) 

234.  Medications  and  surgery  techniques. 

235.  Passing  raeds  and  injections.  Assisting  Dr's,  use  of 

instruments.  Making  out  Lab,  x-ray  requests  and 
learning. the  normal  blood  and  urine  tests  and  what 
they  mean. 

236.  School  emphasis  on  bed  making  - Patients  don't  always 

like  the  top  sheet  tucked  in. 

237.  When  working,  I felt  we  were  mad®cto  do  far  more  than  we 

were  taught  to  do.  The  pressure  was  so  terrific  I 
myself  couldn't  stand  up  to  it,  I still  have  my 
interest  in  nursing,  but  would  not  care  to  practice 
under  these  conditions.  Of  course  this  isn't  the  fault 
of  the  SQliool.  Many  times  an  R.N.  wasn't  there  to 
supervise  the  LPN. 

238.  We  are  running  the  floors  and  I don't  think  LPH's  are 

prepare  for  this  job.  We  are  doing  R.N.'s  jobs.  If 
v;e  are  to  do  this,  couldn't  we  be  taught  this  in  school. 
Couldn't  each  basic  subject  be  gone  into  a little 
further. 

239.  In  some  instances,  I have  had  to  take  charge. 

Giving  reports. 

Suctioning  a patient. 

Taking  care  of  critical  patients, 

240.  The  use  of  hospital  equipment. 

; The  administration  of  drugs  and  the  effects  of  drugs. 

1 Care  of  hospital  procedures;  such  as  bed  sores;  irrigations 
■ of;  catheters,  bed  sores,  the  eyes,  etc. 

241.  I believe  that  medications  should  be  more  extensive. 

In  sch.;ol  wo  received  very  little  in  this  subject  and  I 
think  they  should  be  taught  the  more  used  drugs  more 
thoroughly  including  narcotics. 

We  should  be  laught  the  proper  way  to  inject  enferon  - 

LPk  are  called  upon  to  administer  this  injection  very  often 

242.  I am  working  on  a psychiatric  unit  at  St.  Catherines  and  I 

feel  I have  a good  background  for  this  work.  I am  very 
interested  in  my  work  and  enjoy  working. 

243.  Charge  nurse  on  pediatrics  (night  shift) 

Taking  doctor  orders,  (under  my  supervisors  orders) 

The  proper  way  to  run  a floor. 

244.  'When  working  p.m.'s,  I was  expected  to  assume  the  same 

amount  of  responsibility  as  R.N. 

In  medical  nursing,  I feel  we  need  more  in  the  diabetic 
urul  c-trdl.ic  diseases. 
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IV*  No.  m (cont*d) 


245. 

246. 

247. 

248. 

249. 

210. 

251. 

252. 

253. 

254. 

255. 


256. 

257. 


We  are  house  parents  in  a children's  home,  I could  have 
used  more  childhood  diseases  or  maybe  I should  have 
studied  more, 

I would  like  to  know  more  about  a review  course,  As  I 
haven't  been  v;orking  for  a -few  years  now  and  would  like 
to  start  again,  I feel  a review  course  would  help  me. 

Starting  IV' s. 

Cleaning  tracheotomy  tubes, 

I feel  schooling  and  actual  nursing  experience  should  be 
more  closely  related  and  combined  witli  each  other. 

When  I an  u’orking  I just  work  part  time  and  I am  not  doing 
anything  the  school  did  not  prepare  me  to  do.  It  has  been 
eight  years  since  I graduated  and  I am  not  sure  how  the 
present  Practical  Nursing  program  is  run.  So  when  I 
answered  tlie  Questions  > on  education,  i tried  to  remember 
how  the  program  was  when  I was  in  training. 

The  school  equipped  me  well,  but  I feel  time  was  a barrier  - 
not  enough!  We  learned  so  much  so  fast  - it's  difficult 
to  retain.  Basically,  I've  been  able  to  meet  most 
situations  in  the  hospital  - it's  a big  field  and  things 
change  rapidly  and  with  every  hospital  its  been  a fairly 
easy  adjustment. 

Psychiatric  technician 

Giving  injections  (I  was  taught  this  in  the  hospital 
where  I worked) 

Learning  more  about  medications. 

If  I were  to  go  back  to  nursing,  I would  have  to  take  a 
refresher  course  as  things  have  changed  a great  deal 
in  the  pcrtjt. -years, 

I own^  and  administrate  a nursii^g  home  and  am  in  contact  with 
other  homes  throughout  the  state  and  we  all  have  problems 
employing  LPN's  and  I feel  one  reason  is  that  nursing 
hom^s  are  not  included  in  schools  of  nursing.  As  a 
student  practical  nurse  and  student  registered  nurse,  I 
hud  never  come  in  contact  or  been  to  a nursing  home  and 
was  not  even  made  aware  of  their  existence,  care  they 
offered  or  as  a 'lob  opportunity.  Nursing  homes  are 
becoming  more  and  mof'e  important  through  gov't,  insurance 
companies etc. 

Emergency  room  work 

The  program  should  be  lengthen  and  more  time  spent  in  each 
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IV.  iJo.  14  (cont*Ci) 

258.  I work  in  surgery,  but  I feel  the  structure  of  body  did 

help  but  I had  to  learn  surgical  techniques. 

259.  Working  a bennett  machine  - tube  feeding 

Setting  uperoupettes,  suctioning,  assisting  with  cutdowns, 
irrigating  cutdowns  and  levines,  sponge  alcohol  baths. 
Complete  isolation  unit  (procedures  differ  somewhat) 

There  are  some  things  that  are  taught  in  the  course  as  far 
as  reading  about  them  but  actually  doing  them  is  learning 
them. 

. 260.  Treatments,  assisting  doctors,  experience  in  surgery. 

Structure,  function  of  body,  medical  terms  of  diseases 
Medications. 


261.  Passing  medications. 

262.  Taking  phone  orders  • 

Observing  symptoms  of  many  disorders. 

Giving  insulin. 

263.  Since  some  of  us  are  expected  to  know  more  than  we  have  been 

adequately  trained  for,  I think  the  practical  nurse  program 
should  definitely  be  lengthened  to  15  or  18  months. 

264.  Nursing  care  of  crairtiotomy  patients. 

Patients  v;ith  chest  surgery.  (Head  injuries  in  general) 

265.  being  in  charge  of  floors. 

Caring  for  critical  patients. 

266.  Male  cathaterizations.  (was  trained  for  at  Brookside) 

267.  Scrub  xechnician  in  Delivery  Rooms  and  Surgery. 

Working  directly  with  doctors. 

265.  We  did  not  pass  medicines  when  we  graduated  but  when  I was 
working  two  years  ago,  I learned  this  plus  going  to 
class  but  the  school  teaches  this  now. 

269.  In  my  present  position,  I feel  that  tha  teachings  in  the 

program  were  very  sufficient  in  accordance  to  the 
lir^itations  that  I have.  I feel  that.  I am  not  being 
arle  to  use  half  of  my  knowledge  that  I*ve  acquired  from 
the  course.  So  I have  a hard  tine  deciding  what  should 
be  improved . 

270.  I am  the  LP.'i  in  charge  of  Sunny  Rest  County  Hone  (under  RN 

supervision).  Must  be  alert  as  to  diet  of  specials  - 
such  as  different  phases  of  their  diet  - diabetics  (we 
have  lb)  - bland  - low  and  high  calorie,  lie  alert  to 
lab  reports  - call  attention  of  Dr.  Haedike  to  variation 
of  Mood  chemistry  and  morphology. 
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, IV.  .'Jo.  14  (cont’d) 

271.  I learned  to  scrub  and  assist  in  deliveries  and  while  I was 

in  training  I never  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
delivery, 

while  v;orking  niriits  on  pediatrics  there  were  occasions  when 
I was  left  in  charge  of  the  floor  for  a whole  evening  and 
sometimes  more,  and  I think  this  is  too  great  a 
responsibility  for  an  LPi'I  to  be  expected  to  do, 

272.  Making  rounds  with  doctors. 

Assisting  tlie  doctors  with  different  things. 

273.  When  working  -in  charge  of  floor,  I feel  if  they  are  going 

to  do  this  in  some  hospitals  we  should  be  more  prepared. 

I was  told  I was  very  reliable  and  efficient  but  thank 
good  luck  and  good  judgment  for  my  ability. 

274.  Inhalation  Therapy 

275.  .\'ot  enough  orthopedics. 

27b.  Medications. 

277.  Giving  trach  care  - suctioning,  cleaning  they  (hospitals) 
ex/cct  you  to  know  this  the  day  you  start. 
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FOREWORD 


This  study  of  vocational-technical  education  embraces  all  or  parts  of  six 
counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  area 
is  known  popularly  as  the  TOP-0- MICHIGAN  area.  The  study  was  done  by 
a team  of  experienced  vocational  researchers  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity under  private  contract  to  the  sponsors  of  the  study. 

This  study  was  concerned  with  determining  first  what  vocational  education 
facilities  and  programs  were  currently  being  operated  and  with  describing 
a way  of  improving  such  efforts  in  the  six-county  area.  The  study  was  de- 
signed with  permission  of  the  sponsors  to  pursue  basically  the  same  tech- 
niques and  instruments  as  the  study  recently  finished  by  the  same  study 
team  in  the  five-county  Grand  Traverse  area.  Using  a similar  design  helps 
make  the  studies  comparable  and  facilitates  planning  a program  in  these 
two  areas  which  adjoin  one  another.  In  some  cases  this  report  repeats 
some  general  information  about  the  needs  for  vocational  education  using 
material  from  the  Gr'nd  Traverse  report.  However,  this  report  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  its  final  recommendations. 

The  citizens  and  educational  leaders  of  the  Top-O-Michigan  area  should 
realize  that  few  alternatives  are  given  in  this  report  because  the  research 
team  believes  that  local  citizens  need  an  unequivocal  plan  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  sponsor  of  this  study  is  North  Central  Michigan  College  at  Petoskev.. 
which  provided  funds  for  the  study  contract  aided  by  state  and  federal  funds 
granted  by  the  Vocational  Division,  State  Department  of  Education.  Guiding 
over-all  development  of  the  study  was  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
Albert  Shankland,  Dean  of  North  Central  Michigan  College,  and  three  su- 
perintendents from  each  of  the  two  intermediate  school  districts  which 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  study.  Two  local  study  coordinators  were 
employed  and  both  gave  much  valuable  assistance.  They  represented  for- 
mer superintendencies  in  both  intermediate  districts  — Carl  Spitler  (Petoskey) 
and  Floyd  Merritt  (Onaway).  The  organization  of  the  study  personnel  is 
shown  in  Figure  0. 1. 

The  study  team  wishes  to  acknowledge  their  individual  and  collective  debt 
to  everyone  who  aided  and  assisted  in  the  study  and  to  the  manu  educators 
and  employers  who  provided  such  helpful  information.  To  the  graduate  as- 
sistant, Ned  Keys,  and  to  the  project  secretary.  Miss  Dorothy  Beck,  goes 
our  thanks  for  their  dedicated  service. 
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To  everyone  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area , citizens  and  educators  are  sent 
the  best  wishes  of  the  researchers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  vocational- 
technical  education  to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  have  egual  oppor- 
tunity for  a rewarding  occupational  career  for  his  own  maximum  personal 
growth. 


October  1,  1965 

For  the  Study  Team:  Peter  G.  Haines,  Project  Director 

O.  Donald  Meaders,  Associate  Director 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION  - HOW  THIS  STUDY  WAS  MADE 


Varied  vocational  programs  in  area  high  schools  would  interest 
young  people  in  different  types  of  vocations  about  which  they 
know  very  little.  If  you  don't  have  any  idea  about  what  kind 
of  jobs  exist  in  the  world,  how  are  you  going  to  know  what  you 
would  like  to  do  in  life.  ^ 

Today  there  are  literally  thousands  of  jobless  workers  and  workerless  jobs 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  existence  of  this  situation  in  a period 
characterized  by  general  economic  stability  and  prosperity,  by  large  num- 
bers of  youth  entering  the  labor  market  or  approaching  graduation  from  school , 
has  caused  citizens  in  many  communities  to  focus  attention  on  their  educa- 
tional institutions  as  one  of  the  possible  sources  of  help  in  solving  the 
problem.  The  general  concern  for  vocational  and  technical  education  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  in  six  of  the  counties  near  the  top  of  Michigan's 
lower  peninsula  brought  about  this  study. 

The  need  for  vocational  and  technical  education  is  twofold:  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals  to  be  efficient,  productive  citizens,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  government,  business  and  industry  for  competent  individuals  to 
produce  goods  and  provide  services  necessary  in  a democratic  society. 

The  kind  of  vocational  and  technical  education  needed  and  how  to  provide 
it  in  a relatively  low-density  population  area  — these  two  major  points  form 
the  heart  of  this  study. 


A.  Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  basic  purposes  of  this  study,  as  defined  by  the  study  sponsors  and  the 
research  team,  are  to  determine  what  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  are  needed  and  to  propose  a feasible  plan  for  providing  such  pro- 
grams. To  determine  the  needs  and  a feasible  plan,  the  study  team  sought 
answers  to  questions  in  the  following  six  basic  areas: 

1 . What  are  the  current  programs  of  occupational  education  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  community  college  ? How  many  persons 


Comment  written  on  a questionnaire  received  from  one  of  the  1963 
high  school  graduates. 
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are  served?  How  adequate  are  the  courses  of  study,  facilities, 
and  equipment?  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers? 

2.  What  are  the  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of  the 
students  ? What  occupational  aspirations  do  parents  have  for 
their  children? 

3.  What  are  the  occupational  and  educational  achievements  of  the 
high  school  graduates  and  dropouts  ? Where  do  they  find  em- 
ployment? What  kinds  of  jobs  do  they  secure?  What  post  high 
school  education  have  they  acquired? 

4.  What  are  the  occupational  needs  of  the  area?  What  are  the 
employment  opportunities  ? What  do  employers  say  aoout  the 
adequacy  of  occupational  preparation  now  provided  by  the 
schools  ? What  are  the  training  needs  for  new  employees  and 
for  up-grading  and  up-dating  present  employees? 

5.  What  are  the  beliefs  about  vocational  and  technical  education 
held  by  administrators , employers , and  other  influential  citizens  ? 

6.  What  is  the  financial  base  for  education?  What  are  the  current 
enrollments  in  the  schools  and  the  expenditures  for  education? 

What  financial  resources  exist  which  might  be  used  for  an  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  program  of  vocational  and  technical 
education? 

The  study  team  used  data  describing  local  as  well  as  state  and  national 
situation's.'  "The  mobility  of  people  to  find  jobs  and  other  opportunities  to 
meet  their  social  and  economic  needs  demands  that  more  than  local  data 
be  used  to  determine  the  kinds  of  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams needed.  However,  the  major  concern  of  the  executive  committee 
for  this  study,  and  this  was  shared  by  the  research  team,  was  to  deter- 
mine what  was  needed  for  the  six-county  area  covered  by  the  study  and 
some  feasible  way  of  meeting  the  need.  It  was  recognized  that, . . 

identical  opportunities  do  not  represent  equality  of  opportunity, 
for  the  youth  living  near  a . . . school  which  does  not  provide 
the  program  in  which  his  interests  and  aptitudes  lie  is  not 
served  by  that  school. 

B.  Procedures  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  conducted  primarily  through  the  use  of  a team  of  researchers, 
all  professional  vocational  teacher  educators  with  experience  in  programs 
of  vocational  education  at  local  and  state  levels  and  in  similar  area  voca- 
tional studies.  This  team  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  area,  collecting 
data  through  surveys,  interviews,  group  meetings,  on-the-spot  inspections 
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of  existing  facilities  and  equipment,  and  other  activities,  and  then  analyzing 
these  data: 

1.  Interviews  with  school  administrators  regarding  evaluation  of 
present  programs , plans  for  the  future , and  basic  beliefs  about 
vocational  and  technical  education.  Interviews  were  also  con- 
ducted with  faculty  members  at  the  community  college. 

2.  Observation  of  present  facilities  and  equipment  for  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

3.  Collection  of  school  enrollment  data  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation by  the  local  study  coordinators . 

4.  Collection  of  information  from  many  of  the  vocational  and  prac- 
tical arts  teachers  regarding  their  beliefs  concerning  present 
and  needed  vocational  education  programs. 

5.  A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  graduates  and  dropouts>of 
the  1963  high  school  classes. 

6.  A questionnaire  dealing  with  occupational  interests  was  admin- 
istered to  all  eleventh  graders  and  their  parents. 

7 . Compilation  of  demographic  and  economic  data  from  such  sources 
as  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8.  Visitations  to  significant  places  of  employment  and  interviev/s 
with  employers,  chambers  of  commerce  representatives  and 
other  organization  and  association  representatives. 

9.  Processing  of  questionnaire  data  through  the  computer  3600  on 
campus. 

10.  Staff  conferences  in  the  area  and  at  the  University  to  analyze 
findings  and  draw  conclusions. 

11.  Meetings  with  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  study  team  used  the  following  guidelines  for  accomplishing  the  study: 

1.  The  study  is  a staff  project  and  both  design  and  over-all  con- 
clusions reflects  the  thinking  of  the  whole  team  rather  than  a 
compilation  of  separate  reports  from  specialists  in  each  field 
of  vocational  education. 

2.  The  opinions  and  beliefs  of  local  people  are  important  in  edu- 
cational evaluation  and  planning.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  established  patterns  of  educational  organization  and  admin- 
istration in  the  area. 


3.  The  study  and  report  are  based  on  a master  plan  concept  rooted 
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in  educational  law  and  policies  concerning  vocational  educa- 
tion  existtjnt  in  Michigdn, 

4.  The  study  reflects  long-range  views  toward  solution  of  a prob- 
lem  rather  than  stop-gap  measures. 

5.  The  report  recognizes  unique  characteristics  of  the  area  as 
one  basis  for. developing  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  rather  than  assuming  that  similar  programs  should 
06  developed  in  all  areas. 

6.  The  report  provides  a perspective  of  the  six-county  area  and 
does  not  concentrate  upon  evaluation  of  each  school  program 
nor  upon  solutions  to  specific  problems  in  a given  school. 

for  i^estig^^To^^^  """ 

7.  The  report  embodies  the  combined  years  of  experience  and 
best  judgments  of  the  staff  with  their  findings  during  days 
of  field  work  followed  by  analysis  of  objective  data. 

gathered  in  many  ways  and  represents  more  than 
30  man-days  cn-slte  In  the  local  area  plus  many  man-Jays  In 

tains  a analysis  of  data,  and  report  writing.  Table  1-1  con- 

l!^d  ''isltlng  schools 

and  interviewing  employers  and  various  other  officials 


TABLE  1.  1 


STAFF  CONTACTS  FOR  INTERVIEWS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 


GROUP 

NUMBER  STAFF 
MEMBER  CONTACTS 

Educational  Leaders  & School  Visitations  . 
Employers  . . 

Government  Agencies  . . 

TOTAL  302 

Source:  Reports  of  survey  staff. 

SECTION  I. 


A TOTAL  PROGRAM  OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
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« 
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CHAPTER  2 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  AND 
THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL.  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Ths  sffsct  of  socisl , oconomic , dnd  tschnologicdl  chsngo  upon  occupstions , 
and  consequently , upon  education  for  occupational  competence  is  well  docu- 
mented. Hence,  this  study  need  not  discuss  in  detail  these  effects.  But, 
an  awareness  of  these  trends  is  vital  to  the  leaders  in  the  Top-O-Michiga'n 
area  for  no  geographical  region  is  an  economic  island. 

A.  _ Effects  of  Social,  Economic,  and  Technological  Change 
No  Place  for  the  Unskilled 

Evidence  is  everywhere  that  the  labor  market  for  the  unskilled  is  slow  in- 
deed. Occupations  which  require  few  skills  or  which  do  not  require  at  least 
the  competencies  of  the  high  school  diploma  are  declining  rapidly  and  will 
decline  further.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  reported  in  1963  that  29% 
of  the  17-24  year  old  school  drop-outs  were  unemployed.  Of  those  high 
school  graduates  of  1962  without  skills,  over  14%  were  unemployed. 

The  picture  is  clear;  the  unskilled  do  not  find  jobs  and  if  they  do,  the  job 
is  not  likely  to  last  permanently.  The  unskilled  not  only  do  not  contribute 
productively  to  the  community,  they  take  resources  from  it.  ' 


Service  Occupations  are  Growing  Rapidly 


Among  the  most  notable  economic  trends  is  the  manner  in  which  citizens 
are  spending  increasing  proportions  of  their  discretionary  buying  power  on 
services —health,  recreational,  repair,  financial,  and  personal.  What  we 
once  did  for  ourselves,  or  did  without,  we  now  pay  others  to  do  for  us. 


This  unparalleled  demand  for  services  has  caused  certaL;  occupations  to 
expand  rapidly.  Consider  the  demands  for  health  and  paramedical  workers; 
those  occupations  in  the  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  and  resort  trades;  re- 
pairmen; cosmetologists  and  barbers;  and  persons  in  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate.  In  many  of  these  areas  the  ratio  of  supervisory  and  man-  . 
agerial  personnel  to  workers  is  high  and  the  need  for  advanced  education 
is  obvious. 
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Technology  Calls  for  Increased  Skill 

The  application  of  principles  of  technofcogical  development  in  manufacturing, 
processing,  and  agriculture  calls  for  much  higher  levels  of  skills  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  on  the  part  of  skilled  employees  than  formerly  was  the  case. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  demand  for  "support"  type  personnel  to  back  up 
the  theoretical  engineer.  As  product  and  process  become  more  complex, 
training  beyond  the  vocational  skill  level  is  needed;  advanced  training  is 
needed  in  the  applied  mathematics  and  sciences  as  well  as  additional  edu- 
cation in  design. 


The  llabor  Force  is  Expanding 

Because  of  the  large  increase  in  population  of  young  people , the  labor  force 
is  expanding.  Perhaps  a better  word  is  "exploding. " As  these  waves  of  ' 
young  people  enter  the  labor  force,  competition  for  jobs  will  increase;  suc- 
cess will  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  among  the  most  competent.  Sim- 
ilarly the  woman  who  re-enters  the  labor  market  after  marriage  and  children 
will  encounter  increased  comp  tition  for  jobs  unless  she  has  up-to-date 
salable  skills. 


Paperwork  and  the  Office  Worker 

Although  automated  devices  are  seen  by  some  as  the  death-knell  of  the 
clerical  worker,  the  facts  show  that  the  volume  of  correspondence,  finan- 
cial record  keeping,  and  preparation  of  records  is  demanding  increased 
numbers  of  office  workers.  Particularly  in  demand  are  those  with  higher 
skills  — stenographers , executive  secretaries,  office  managers,  junior  ac- 
countants, and  data  processing  personnel. 

The  Marketing  Revolution 

The  last  half  of  this  century  has  been  aptly  termed  "the  age  of  distribution. " 
The  marketing  and  provision  of  goods  and  services  of  all  kinds  has  become 
the  most  important  segment  of  our  economy,  accounting  for  employment  of 
over  half  of  the  labor  force.  In  this  marketing  effort  are  many  of  the  service 
workers  referred  to  earlier,  but  in  addition,  there  is  much  demand  for  those 
who  can  advertise , sell,  merchandise,  store,  and  otherwise  distribute  goods 
and  services.  In  the  marketing  field,  the  ratio  of  supervisory  and  managerial 
personnel  to  workers  is  higher  than  in  many  fields , calling  for  a supply  of 
well-educated  individuals  who  can  manage  the  enterprise  and  supervise 
others.  In  this  field  also  is  the  greatest  demand  for  those  who  have  the 
capacity  to  own  and  operate  businesses  for  themselves. 
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Continued  Education  is  a Must 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  learned  by  those  who  will  be  in  the 
labor  force  from  here  forward  is  that  they  must  always  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Change  is  so  rapid  and  competition  so  intense  that  what  was  good 
yesterday  will  not  be  very  useful  tomorrow.  Workers,  supervisors,  and 
managers  will  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  formal,  part-time  schooling  oc- 
casionally if  they  are  to  keep  up.  Adult  vocational  education  becomes  their 
aid  to  continued  productive  employment. 


Mobility  is  a Fact  of  Life 

Studies  show  that  in  the  United  States  over  20%  of  the  people  change  their 
addresses  annually  and  at  least  3%  of  these  move  from  one  state  to  another. 
Vocational  education  must  prepare  people  for  jobs  where  the  jobs  are  and 
help  those  who  want  to  move  to  possess  the  ability  to  find  employment. 
Likewise,  local  communities  find  themselves  in  a position  of  responsibility 
for  educating  for  employment  those  who  grew  up  elsewhere. 

Basic  Education  is  Requisite 

A fact  of  life  in  education  today  is  that  vocational-technical  education  can- 
not be  built  on  anything  less  than  a solid  base  of  social,  emotional,  and 
basic  skill  competence.  Youth  and  adults  who  are  limited  in  these  char- 
acteristics cannot  be  occupationally  competent.  Thus,  vocational-technical 
^ education  programs  must  work  closely  with  general  educators  to  develop 
remedial  programs  for  those  prospective  vocational  students  who  lack  re- 
quired general  education  skills. 

B.  The  Nature  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
in  a Contemporary  Society 

Viewed  in  a broad  sense,  vocational  education  is  any  education  which  spe- 
cifically prepares  an  individual  to  perform  successfully  in  his  chosen  occu- 
pation. By  this  definition,  such  diverse  efforts  as  the  one-day  company 
training  program  for  the  semi-skilled  machine  operator  and  the  curriculum 
of  the  medical  school  are  both  vocational  education.  Yet,  for  this  study  a 
more  restrictive  definition  must  be  found. 

The  definition  used  in  this  Top-O-Michigan  study  is  that,  vocational  educa- 
tion consists  of  that  formal  instruction  which  prepares  an  individual  for  entry 
^to  employment  or  upgrades  those  who  are  already  employed.  The  definition 
includes  instruction  for  all  occupations  except  those  which  are  usually  clas- 
sified as  "professional"  with  the  meaning  that  a baccalaureate  degree  is 
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required.  However,  vocational  education,  as  used  in  this  study,  does  re- 
fer to  education  designed  to  upgrade  and  improve  those  who  in  managerial 
capacities  already  possess  a college  degree. 

Vocational  education  can  be  equated  with  education  for  occupational  com- 
petence. It  concerns  itself  with  teaching  those  skills,  knowledges,  and 
attitudes  that  are  requisite  to  success  in  a given  occupation. 

This  Top-O-Michigan  study  was  concerned  with  that  formal  vocational  in- 
struction which  is  offered  at  the  high  school,  post  high  ’chool  (13th  and 
14th  grades),  and  adult  education  levels.  No  maximum  age  for  enrollees 
in  vocational  courses  is  envisioned  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  development  of  a trained  manpower  pool. 

The  term,  pre-vocational  education,  is  used  in  this  study  to  mean  that  formal 
instruction  which  is  specifically  designed  to  provide  the  prospective  student 
with:  career  orientation,  basic  knowledges,  attitudes,  and  skills  useful  in 
a broad  family  of  occupations,  social  and  basic  skills  as  they  apply  to  an 
occupation.  Pre-vocational  education  does  not  include  the  general  educa- 
tion required  of  all  students  although  the  research  team  recognizes  the  value 
of  general  education  in  occupations. 

Differences  between  Vocational  Education  and  Technical  Education 

Most  vocational  educators  use  the  term , vocational  education,  to  describe 
formal  instruction  for  occupations  at  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  levels 
while  education  for  those  jobs  between  the  skilled  classification  and  the 
professional  category  is  usually  termed  technical  or  sub-professional  edu- 
cation. The  basic  difference  between  vocational  education  and  technical 
(subprofessional)  education  rests  in  the  amount  of  cognitive  knowledge  ver- 
sus manipulative  skill  required  by  a given  occupation.  Thus , to  use  the 
terms  correctly  one  must  determine  the  occupational  requirements  of  skill 
and  knowledge  in  any  given  occupation.  Figure  2. 1 provides  some  idea  of 
the  relationship  between  occupations  which  require  vocational  preparation 
and  those  which  require  technical  or  even  professional  education. 

Some  individuals  claim  that  vocational  education  is  high  school  level  while 
technical  (subprofessional)  education  is  post  high  school  level.  Such  a dis- 
tinction is  not  valid  because  a 40-year-old  may  need  retraining  for  a skilled 
trade,  but  will  secure  his  vocational  education  in  a post  high  school  institu- 
tion. Perhaps  a more  valid  point  is  that  vocational  education  is  non-collegiate 
in  quality  and  in  credit  while  technical  education  is  collegiate  in  quality  and 
may  be  awarded  collegiate  credit. 

A sample  occupational  classification  is  given  in  Table  2. 1 which  provides 
clues  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  manipulative  skill  and  knowledge  required 


in  occupations.  It  should  be  noted  that  business  occupations  at  the  tech- 
nical level  are  usually  called  sub-professional  because  some  educators 
think  of  the  phrase,  technical  information,  as  referring  only  to  industrial, 
engineering,  or  other  scientifically  related  knowledges.  But,  the  basic 
point  is  that  there  are,  and  there  will  be  many  more  of,  a group  of  occupa- 
tions which  require  more  than  vocational  preparation  but  less  than  four-year 
degree  preparation. 


Post  High  School  Level  Four-Year  College 
High  School  Level  below  Four-Year  College  Level  and  Above 


Source:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Illinois  (Urbana:  University 
of  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1960). 

FIGURE  2. 1 

RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  MANIPULATIVE  AND  COGNITIVE  ELEMENTS 
IN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  DIFFERENT  OCCUPATIONAL  LEVELS 

C.  A Total  Program  of  Vocational -Technical  Education 


Every  community  needs  to  use  a model  of  a complete  program  of  vocational- 
technical  preparation  against  which  to  measure  itself  even  though  not  every 


comnunity  should  meet  every  functional  need  shown  by  the  model.  But 
every  community  must  know  what  functions  it  is  not  meeting  and  satisfy 
itself  that  no  need  exists  locally.  The  model  is  shown  below: 

1.  Preparation  for  entry  jobs 

....  semi-skilled/skilled  = vocational  education 
....  technical/subprofessional  = technical  education 
....  professional  = professional  education 

2.  Retraining  for  a new  job 

....  (a  form  of  preparatory  instruction  for  the  levels  in  #1) 

3.  Upgrading 

....  helping  the  individual  do  his  present  job  better  and  gain 
greater  satisfaction 

....  preparing  the  individual  for  promotion  to  a higher  ranking 
position  in  his  present  occupation 

In  providing  for  the  functional  occupational  needs  shown  in  the  model  above, 
a community  should  consider  the  following  levels  in  its  program  of  occupa- 
tional preparation: 

1.  General  education  — Is  it  adequate  to  provide  those  personal  char- 

acteristics, social  skills,  and  basic  skills  requisite  to  success 
in  a given  occupation? 

2.  Prevocational  education  — Does  it  provide  occupational  orientation 

and  exploration  as  well  as  general  occupational  skills  and  in- 
formation applicable  to  a broad  spectrum  of  jobs? 

3.  Vocational  education  — Is  there  preparation  for  semi-skilled  and 

skilled  jobs? 

4.  Technical  education  — Does  there  exist  preparation  for  technical 

and  sub-professional  occupations? 

Another  way  a local  community  should  view  its  program  of  occupational 
preparation  is  by  level  of  occupations:  Is  education  provided  for 

1.  Rank-and-file  jobs? 

2.  Supervisory  positions? 

3.  Managerial  positions? 

Lastly,  the  community  should  ask  itself  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Are  we  offering  preparation  of  the  length  required  and  according 
to  a time  schedule  suitable  to  those  who  need  the  education? 

2.  Are  we  offering  the  kind  of  education  adults  need  part  time  for 
those  who  are  employed  or  wish  to  be  employed? 

a.  Short  unit  courses  ~ four/ten  sessions  of  2-3  hours  each 

b.  Intensive  clinics  — four-twenty  hours  covering  a few  days 

successively 

c.  Long  unit  classes  — one  or  two  sessions  per  week  for  a 

semester 

d.  Sequenced  programs  — a series  of  courses  leading  to  a 

certificate  of  competency 

e.  Extension  courses  - offered  during  the  working  day  with 

the  cooperation  of  the  employer 

f.  Evening  courses  - offered  during  the  non-working  hours 

of  the  adult 

3.  Do  we  offer  to  adults  occupational  counseling  services? 

4.  Are  we  making  use  of  advisory  committees  of  employers  and 
employees  to  provide  occupational  education  where  and  when 
it  is  needed? 


5.  Are  we  providing  vocational  education  for: 

a.  those  who  dropped  out  of  school? 

b.  those  who  attended  schools  where  vocational  education 
was  not  offered? 

c.  those  who  graduated  from  high  school  but  who  did  not  take 
the  vocational  education  that  was  offered?  (See  Fioures 
2. 2 and  2.  3.) 
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TABLE  2.  1 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOME  SAMPLE  OCCUPATIONS 
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FIGURE  2.  2 

PATHWAYS  FROM  EDUCATION  TO  EMPLOYMENT  VIA  THE  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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FIGURE  2.3 

ALTERNATIVES  FOR  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
IN  PROVIDING  EDUCATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  THEIR  STUDENT  BODY 


CHAPTER  3 


THE  TOP-OF-MICHIGAN  AREA 


The  area  under  investigation  consisted  of  four  counties  plus  parts  of  two 
additional  counties.  All  of  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Emmet  and  Otsego 
counties  were  included  and  parts  of  Antrim  and  Presque  Isle  counties.  Two 
school  districts  in  the  northern  part  of  Antrim  County,  Central  Lake  and 
Ellsworth,  are  a part  of  the  Charlevoix-Emmett  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
trict and  as  such  were  included  in  this  study.  The  Onaway  Area  Community 
School  in  the  western  part  of  Presque  Isle  County  was  included  in  the  study 
even  though  the  school  districts  in  the  remainder  of  the  county  preferred  to 
be  identified  with  a study  to  be  conducted  later  in  the  Alpena  area. 

The  study  area,  then,  consisted  of  all  of  the  Charlevoix-Emmett  Interme- 
diate School  District  (designated  as  the  "West”  district  in  this  study  re- 
port) and  all  of  the  Otsego-Cheboygan-Presque  Isle  Intermediate  School 
District  (designated  as  the  "East"  district)  except  the  east  two-thirds  of 
Presque  Isle  County. 

The  area  under  investigation  had  been  considered  previously  by  the  Mich- 
igan Council  of  Community  College  Administrators  as  the  major  portion  of 
a regional  grouping  suited  to  the  purposes  of  supporting  a community  col- 
lege and  area  vocational-technical  education  programs.  The  area  voca- 
tional study  which  is  the  subject  of  this  report  was  approved  by  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Education,  evidence  of  the  desire  of  that  agency  to  con- 
sider the  four  counties  plus  portions  of  two  additional  counties  as  suitable 
for  study  as  a center  for  vocational  education. 

A.  Demographic  Aspects  of  the  Region 

The  full  six  counties  in  the  region  for  this  study  include  more  than  two  mil- 
lion acres  and  about  75,000  people.  The  geographic  area  includes  the  ex- 
treme northern  and  northwestern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

In  general,  the  counties  are  sparsely  populated  with  no  major  cities.  The 
five  cities  witn  population  (1960  Census)  over  2,500  are  Boyne  City  (2,797), 
Charlevoix  (2,751),  Cheboygan  (5,859),  Gaylord  (2,568),  and  Petoskey 
(6, 138).  These  five  cities  have  approximately  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  specific  area  studied.  All  other  towns  in  the  area  are  less  than  2, 000 
population  each.  With  the  exception  of  Gaylord,  the  cities  are  located  near 
the  perimeter  of  the  area . 
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The  lack  of  urban  centers  constitutes  one  of  the  major  problems  for  providing 
vocational  and  technical  education,  particularly  of  the  type  involving  super- 
vised occupational  experience  in  cooperation  with  local  business  and  industry. 


Population  Change 

The  total  population  in  the  six  counties  changed  much  less  during  the  ten- 
year  period  1950  to  1960  than  did  the  population  of  the  total  state.  While 
Michigan's  population  increased  nearly  23  percent  the  change  in  these 
counties  was  as  follows:* 


Antrim 

-3.2% 

Charlevoix 

-0.4% 

Cheboygan 

+6.0% 

Emmet 

-3.8% 

Otsego 

+17.2% 

Presque  Isle 

+9.3% 

As  shown  in  Table  3. 1 , net  migration  offset  natural  increases  in  three  of 
the  counties , and  Otsego  County  registered  the  largest  proportional  gain 
of  all  six  counties.  Emmet  County,  the  most  populous,  lost  population  from 
both  Petoskey  and  the  balance  of  the  County. 

The  total  population  of  the  six  counties  in  1960  was  about  75,000  with  about 
40  percent  in  two  counties  — Cheboygan  and  Emmet,  as  shown  in  Table  3.  2. 
Although  the  six-county  population  increased  slightly  during  the  20-year 
period  1940  to  1960,  Thaden  has  projected  a slight  decrease  by  1970.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  area's  population  is  increased  substan- 
tially during  the  summer  months  when  summer  residents  and  tourists  arrive 
in  large  numbers.  Other  periods  of  large  influxes  are  seasons  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  winter  sports. 

The  importance  of  the  temporary  residents  (tourists,  sportsmen,  summer 
residents,  and  others)  to  planning  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  ed- 
ucation is  quite  significant.  Employment  tends  to  be  seasonal  in  many 
businesses  and  consequently,  opportunities  for  summer  occupational  ex- 
periences may  be  quite  different  than  the  opportunities  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Some  summer  residents  also  wish  their  children  enrolled  in  school 
for  enrichment  programs. 

This  brief  review  of  population  suggests  for  education  that  the  schools  in 
some  of  the  counties  may  continue  to  experience  steady  or  slightly  declining 
enrollments,  especially  at  the  high  school  level.  Other  schools,  mainly 


*Source:  Michigan  Population  1960:  Selected  Characteristics  and 
Changes,  Special  Bulletin  438  (East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  University, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1962), 


TABLE  3.  1 

POPULATION  CHANGE  IN  SIX-COUNTY  AREA 
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those  located  in  the  cities,  are  more  likely  to  experience  growth  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  schools  in  urban  areas  in  southern  Michigan.  The  loca- 
tion of  some  new  industries  in  the  area  may  alter  the  population  picture  but 
probably  not  for  most  of  the  towns  with  a population  currently  under  2,500. 

B.  School  Districts  and  School  Enrollments 


Eighteen  public  school  districts  operated  high  schools  during  1964-65  in  the 
area  under  study.  In  addition,  three  parochial  high  schools  were  operated, 
all  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Total  enrollment,  grades  9-12,  in  these 
21  high  schools  was  4,629  in  1964-65. 

A community  college.  North  Central  Michigan  College,  located  at  Petoskey, 
established  in  1958,  and  supported  by  tax  monies  from  Emmet  County  and 
appropriations  from  the  State  of  Michigan  serves  the  surrounding  area. 

The  area  under  study  is  relatively  isolated  from  other  institutions  offering 
higher  education  or  post  high  school  vocational  education.  The  approxi- 
mate mileages  between  cities,  as  shown  in  Table  3. 3,  could  be  misleading 
to  the  person  unfamiliar  with  the  terrain  and  climate  in  northern  Michigan. 
Much  of  Antrim,  Charlevoix,  and  Emmet  Counties  are  characterized  by 
northwest-southeast  drumlins  and  moraines  which  have  made  east -west 
road  construction  and  travel  difficult.  Travel  time  from  point  to  point  is 
usually  longer  than  expected  in  flatter  areas.  Added  to  this  is  the  time 
required  to  get  from  a rural  residence  to  the  main  highway  or  trunkline  road. 


TABLE  3.  3 

APPROXIMATE  MILEAGE  FROM  SELECTED  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 
TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Institution  for 
Higher  Education 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

Central 

Lake 

Gaylord 

Harbor 

Springs 

Mackinac 

City 

Onaway 

North  Central 
Michigan  Col- 
lege, Petoskey 

17 

37 

41 

34 

9 

38 

44 

Northwestern 
Michigan  Col- 
lege, Traverse 
City 

53 

107 

34 

66 

79 

105 

114 

Alpena  Community 
College,  Alpena 

120 

78 

125 

74 

104 

95 

59 

Central  Michigan 
University, 

Mt.  Pleasant 

142 

148 

122 

100 

150 

155 

151 

er|c 
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Snowfall,  although  heavy  in  much  of  the  inland  area  of  this  six-county 
region,  poses  no  major  problem  for  movement  of  vehicles  on  major  high- 
ways and  trunklines.  However,  transportation  is  a problem  for  those  peo- 
ple who  live  along  other  roads.  The  heaviest  snowfall  area  of  the  entire 
lower  peninsula  is  around  Gaylord  where  the  mean  annual  snowfall  is  122 
inches.  The  coastal  cities  have  much  less  snowfall  (Mackinaw  City,  67"; 
Petoskey,  70";  Cheboygan,  73";  and  Charlevoix,  79"). 


The  census  of  school  population  in  the  area  under  study  is  10,600  in  ele- 
mentary classes  and  about  7,900  at  the  secondary  level,  a membership  be- 
low that  normally  considered  as  a desirable  minimum  for  establishment  and 
operation  of  a full-service  vocational-technical  institute.  Added  to  this 
relatively  low  membership  is  the  fact  that  these  youngsters  reside  in  a very 
large  area  (covering  more  than  3,000  square  miles). 

Enrollments  in  the  21  high  schools  under  study  are  shown  in  Table  3.4.  Two 
striking  features  are  apparent  immediately:  first,  there  are  nc  large  high 
schools  in  the  area,  and  second,  more  than  half  of  the  schools  have  less 
than  200  students  enrolled  in  the  top  four  grades.  Only  six  of  the  21  schools 
have  graduating  classes  which  include  approximately  100  students,  often- 
times referred  to  as  a minimum  size  for  an  efficient  general  education  pro- 
gram but  far  below  the  size  needed  to  operate  a full  program  of  vocational 
education.  It  has  been  said  that  an  enrollment  of  200  seniors  or  800-1,000 
students  in  the  top  four  grades  is  needed  for  a school  to  be  able  to  offer 
rather  limited  vocational  curricula.  On  that  basis,  none  of  the  schools  op- 
erating has  enough  students  to  justify  an  extensive  vocational  curricula. 

One  alternative  which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  low  enrollments  in  consolidation  or  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion. This  has  been  proposed  in  some  previous  studies  conducted  in  parts 
of  this  six-county  area,  such  as  the  Citizens  School  Study  — Emmet  County 
(1962)  which  proposed  one  school  district  for  the  entire  county  with  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  approximately  800  in  one  comprehensive  high  school, 
grades  10-12.  H this  were  to  be  considered  as  an  acceptable  alternative, 
the  estimated  enrollments  for  four  public  high  schools  (grades  9-12)  to 
cover  the  present  study  area  might  be  as  follows: 


School  Census  and  Enrollment 


Emmet  County  . 


1,055 


Harbor  Springs 
Littlefield 

Charlevoix  County  . 


Pellston 

Petoskey 


1,233 


Charlevoix 
Boyne  City 
Boyne  Falls 


East  Jordan 
Central  Lake 
Ellsworth 


ERIC 
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Cheboygan  County 1,158 

Mackinaw  City  Onaway 

Cheboygan  Wolverine 

Inland  Lakes 

Otsego  County 464 

Gaylord  Vanderbilt 

Johannesburg 


TABLE  3.4 


SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS,  BY  GRADE  LEVEL.  1964-65 


ANTRIM  COUNTY 

CHARLEVOD(  COUNTY 

Central 

Lake 

Ellsworth 

Boyne 

City 

Boyne 

Falls 

Charlevoix 

East 

Jordan 

M F 

M F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

9th 

11  12 

14  11 

47 

47 

7 

10 

44 

51 

32 

28 

10th 

14  20 

9 10 

52 

50 

4 

10 

46 

49 

35 

38 

11th 

9 14 

14  11 

53 

39 

7 

6 

44 

34 

33 

24 

12th 

li  _1 

14  _19 

39 

34 

_6 

41 

47 

36 

27 

Total 

45  55 

51  51 

191 

170 

24 

37 

175 

181 

136 

117 

EMMET  COUNTY 


Harbor 

Springs 

Littlefield 

Mackinac 

City 

Pellston 

Petoskey 

St  Francis 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

9th 

34 

39 

6 

11 

10 

9 

23 

29 

65 

76 

33 

36 

10th 

35 

30 

13 

9 

10 

10 

28 

16 

69 

70 

41 

37 

11th 

24 

23 

9 

12 

15 

8 

18 

17 

75 

67 

36 

36 

12th 

22 

33 

_9 

_6 

IL 

n 

24 

22 

76 

65 

33 

35 

Total 

115 

125 

37 

38 

52 

38 

93 

84 

285 

278 

143 

144 

21 


TABLE  3.4 — Continued 


CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY 
Cheboygan 

^heboygan  Catholic  Inland  Lakes  Wolverine 
- ^ P M F M F M F 


Onaway 
M F 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

73 

84 

67 

48 

68 

54 

67 

56 

43 

28 

32 

39 

32 

26 

38 

31 

24  22 
20  23 
17  19 
^ 23 

11  8 
8 11 
8 12 
_8  _2 

38 

48 

37 

29 

35 

51 

34 

38 

Total 

272 

245 

142 

127 

81  87 

35  38 

152 

158 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 


Johannesburq  a.  Mary  Vande5S  21  Schools 
^ !!L_F M F — f-tSS- 


9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

47 

44 

40 

41 

28 

39 

50 

42 

13 

9 

6 

_9 

7 

7 

6 

_6 

29  22 
25  23 
17  18 

il  12 

12  6 
8 12 
7 8 

11  _i 

616 

630 

568 

552 

587 

595 

543 

538 

1203 

1225 

nil 

1090 

Total 

172 

15S 

37 

26 

90  73 

38  32 

2366 

2233 

4629 

ten-ain,  the  road  conditions,  the  severe  winter  weather,  and  the 

proposes  Me  mad^lr be  considered  when 

Sents  araw  '‘Istrlots.  Some 

J y spending  more  than  one  hour  on  a school  bus  to  get 
to  school.  Major  improvements  could  be  made  to  strengthen  the  general 
eduratusn  curricula  through  school  district  reorganization,  but  ttfstudv 

Sol,?'  “ be  a satisfactory  solution  to  Ihe  problem  of 

providing  an  adequate  vocational  education  program. 

enrollments  (grades  9-12,  public  and  non-public)  in 
the  study  area  is  approximately  4,600,  or  about  1,100  seniors  These  fia 
ures  are  most  important  when  planning  for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs  in  a post-high  school  institution.  Most  of  thfentrtts  would 
come  from  this  group.  If  the  assumption  is  made  that  25-40  percent  of  a 
graduating  class  (which  has  had  little  opportunity  for  vocational  eSucatfon) 
will  need  post-high  school  occupational  education,  275-440  araduatinn 
seniors  will  be  .he  potential  annual  entrants  to 

duoation  programs  for  training  tanging  from  a few  months  to  two  years 
Additional  enrollees  could  and  should  be  expected  to  come  from  the  ranks 
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of  currently  employed  persons  seeking  new  or  additional  skills  necessary 
for  advancement  in  their  present  positions  or  movement  into  new  positions. 

The  community  college  at  the  time  of  the  study  had  a full-time  equated  en- 
rollment of  about  350.  Enrollments  increased  last  year  and  a full-time 
equated  enrollment  of  nearly  400  is  expected  during  the  fall  of  1965  and  an 
enrollment  of  about  600  is  predicted  by  the  president  of  the  college  for  the 
year  1970.  This  enrollment  could  furnish  the  base  for  an  expanded  tech- 
nical education  program  to  serve  the  surrounding  area  since  certain  student 
personnel  facilities  and  administrative  structure  are  already  in  existence. 

Educational  Level  of  the  Population 

The  median  number  of  years  of  school  completed  by  the  population  in  the 
six-county  area  ranges  from  8.9  in  Presque  Isle  to  11.0  in  Emmet  as  shown 
in  table  3.5.  Emmet  County  is  above  the  state  average  while  Otsego,  Che- 
boygan, and  Presque  Isle  counties  are  considerably  below  the  state  average. 
The  proportion  of  persons  with  education  beyond  high  school  is  relatively 
small  in  Antrim,  Cheboygan,  Otsego,  and  Presque  Isle  counties,  consider- 
ably less  than  the  15  percent  average  for  the  state.  The  significance  of 
this  for  economic  development  can  readily  be  seen  when  one  realizes  the 
premium  usually  placed  on  the  availability  of  skilled  craftsmen,  technicians, 
supervisory,  and  managerial  personnel  when  business  and  industry  seeks 
new  locations  or  plans  for  expansion  within  a given  area. 

TABLE  3.5 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS  25  AND  OVER 


County 

Grades 

1 

i 

High  School 

College 

Median 

School 

Years 

Completed 

1-8 

1-3  years 

4 years 

1-3  years 

4 or  more 

Antrim 

2,336 

1,162 

1,573 

377 

298 

10.3 

Charlevoix 

2,811 

1,493 

1,952 

655 

395 

10.6 

Cheboygan 

3,641 

1,463 

1,667 

581 

299 

9.3 

Emmet 

3,064 

1,817 

2,484 

737 

561 

11.0 

Otsego 

1,809 

763 

1 

952 

281 

j 

180| 

9.6 

Presque  Isle 

3,386 

1,109 

1,410 

415 

j 

277' 

8.9 

STATE 

1,494,226 

944,386 

1,107,877 

CO 

o 

00 

285,664; 

' i 

i i 

10.8 

Source:  Michigan  Statistical  Abstract  (5th  ed.;  East  Lansing:  Michi- 
gan State  University,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  1964), 
pp.  43-45. 
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Further  Education  of  High  School  Graduates 

In  the  region  as  a whole,  about  46  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors  for  the 
three  years  1962-3-4  were  reported  by  their  administrators  to  have  gone  to 
either  four-year  colleges  or  other  post-high  school  educational  programs, 
as  shown  in  Table  3.  6.  In  other  words,  nearly  half  of  the  graduating  seniors 
were  reported  to  have  enrolled  a:  some  post-high  school  educational  institu- 
tion and  about  half  either  did  not  or  their  status  was  unknown.  Caution 
should  be  exercised  when  making  generalizations  from  the  data  in  the  table. 
The  data  do  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which  students  failed  or  succeeded 
in  their  post-high  school  education,  and  the  absence  of  definite  informa- 
tion on  a large  proportion  of  the  graduates  makes  it  impossible  to  present 
the  total  picture.  However,  additional  information  about  the  1963  graduates 
may  be  found  in  a later  chapter. 

Since  there  is  little  or  no  vocational  education  (education  for  employment) 
in  most  of  the  21  high  schools,  the  occupational  attainments  of  those  grad- 
uates who  did  not  enter  post-high  school  educational  programs  becomes 
more  significant.  In  nine  of  the  schools,  representing  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  of  the  graduates  each  year,  60  percent  or  more  of  the  graduates  either 
did  not  enter  post-high  school  educational  programs  or  their  status  was  un- 
known. In  only  two  schools,  representing  about  10  percent  of  the  graduates, 
were  there  less  than  40  percent  of  the  graduates  in  this  classification.  Ob- 
viously, if  these  data  are  representative  of  the  general  trend  for  the  area, 
something  must  be  done  to  make  it  possible  to  get  more  graduates  into  post- 
high  school  programs  and  to  provide  more  occupational  education  for  some 
of  the  students  at  the  high  school  level. 

C.  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Region 

The  economic  picture  of  the  region  — present  employment,  employment  trends, 
levels  of  living  - information  on  the  extent  to  which  the  region  may  be  cap- 
able of  helping  finance  new  and  expanded  programs  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education.  In  turn,  a pool  of  skilled  and  technical  level  manpower 
can  be  a great  asset,  affecting  in  a positive  way  the  economic  growth  and 
productivity  of  the  area . 

Economically,  the  picture  in  the  six-county  area  under  study  is  mainly  a 
reflection  of  the  growing  tourist,  resort,  and  recreation  business,  declining 
population  from  rural  areas,  and  to  a certain  extent,  the  increased  wood 
products  marketing  and  processing.  Wage  rates  and  taxable  income  are 
relatively  low. 

The  estimates  of  effective  buying  income,  shown  in  Table  3.7,  are  approxi- 
mately equal  for  all  of  the  countj.es  and  fall  considerably  below  the  state 
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TABLE  3.  6 

FURTHER  EDUCATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  (1962-64) 
REPORTED  BY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 


County  & School 

Graduates  Who 
Entered  4-Year 
Colleges 

Graduates  Who 
Graduates  Who  Did  Not  Enter  A 
Entered  Less  Than  College  or  Status 
4 -Year  Colleges  Unknown 

Mean  Number 
High  School 
Graduates 

No.i 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

ANTRIM 

Central  Lake 

3.0 

14 

4.3 

20 

14.7 

67 

22.  0 

Ellsworth 

4.0 

21 

6.0 

31 

9.3 

48 

CHARLEVOIX 

Boyne  City 

13.0 

20 

14.0 

21 

39.3 

59 

66  3 

Boyne  Falls 

0.3 

.3 

3.3 

25 

8.3 

69 

12  0 

Charlevoix 

21.0 

34 

18.0 

29 

22.3 

36 

61.  3 

East  Jordan 

9.0 

19 

11.0 

24 

26.7 

57 

46.  7 

EMMET 

Harbor  Springs 

8.3 

19 

10.0 

23 

24.  3 

57 

42  7 

Littlefield  (Alanson)  0.  7 

6 

3.7 

34 

6.7 

61 

11  0 

Mackinac  City 

5.3 

33 

3.0 

18 

8.0 

49 

1 1 . V/ 

16  3 

Pellston 

3.7 

8 

6.0 

13 

35.3 

78 

45.  0 

Petoskey 

27.3 

27 

30.3 

30 

44.7 

44 

102.  3 

St.  Francis 

(Petoskey) 

17.7 

43 

- 7.3 

18 

16.  3 

39 

41  3 

CHEBOYGAN 

*11.0 

Cheboygan 

18.3 

23 

13.7 

17 

47.0 

59 

79  0 

Cheboygan 

Catholic 

18.7 

41 

6.0 

13 

21.0 

46 

45  7 

Inland  Lakes 

(Indian  River) 

6.0 

22 

0.7 

3 

20.3 

75 

27  0 

Wolverine 

2.7 

22 

1.7 

14 

8.0 

65 

12.3 

OTSEGO 

Gaylord 

26.7 

38 

14.  7 

21 

28.7 

41 

70  0 

Johannesburg 

2.0 

12 

2.3 

14 

12.0 

74 

St.  Mary  (Gaylord) 

6.7 

25 

4.0 

15 

15.7 

60 

1 D • o 

26  3 

Vanderbilt 

2.  3 

19 

3.0 

25 

6.7 

56 

12  0 

PRESQUE  ISLE 

Onaway 

6.7 

11 

9.3 

15 

46.3 

74 

62.3 

TOTAL 

203.4 

24 

172.3 

21 

461.6 

55 

837.1 

Mean  number  for  years  1962,  1963  and  1964. 

Source:  Questionnaires  sent  to  the  participating  high  schools  of  the  six  counties. 
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average.  From  25  to  35  percent  of  the  families  in  all  six  counties  had  in- 
comes under  $3,000  in  1959  when  the  national  average  was  21.4  percent. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  a relatively  low  level  ability  of  many  families 
to  find  financial  resources  to  support  their  children  in  post-high  school 
institutions. 


TABLE  3.7 

ESTIMATES  OF  BUYING  INCOME,  1963 


County 

Effective  Buying  Income 

Per  Capita 

Per  Household 

Antrim 

$1,427 

$4,684 

Charlevoix 

1,552 

5,260 

Cheboygan 

1,421 

5,129 

Emmet 

1,565 

5,283 

Otsego 

1,470 

5,205 

Presque  Isle 

1,620 

5,910 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

2,195 

7,696 

Source:  "Survey  of  Buying  Power, " Sales  Man- 
agement, Inc.  , June  10,  1964,  pp.  390-396. 


Reports  from  the  Michigan  Department  of  Revenue  indicate  the  importance 
of  tourists,  resorts,  and  recreation  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  region. 
The  per  capita  sales  tax  collections  for  fiscal  year  1964  were  above  the 
state  average  for  all  of  the  counties  except  Presque  Isle.  Otsego  County 
had  the  highest  collections  per  capita  ($83.  39)  for  the  six-county  area 
(State  Average , $62.08). 


Other  Selected  Economic  Characteristics 

Table  3.8  contains  data  regarding  several  selected  indexes  to  the  economy 
of  the  area.  As  a whole,  they  reflect  a picture  of  economic  status  lower 
than  the  state  average  and  point  to  the  need  not  only  for  economic  develop- 
ment, but  for  upgrading  the  labor  force.  In  addition,  the  data  reinforce 
the  previous  statements  that  there  is  a financial  problem  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  improved  facilities  for  vocational— technical  education  and 
of  finding  ways  to  support  youth  and  adults  from  low  income  families  while 
in  such  vocational  training.  Some  of  the  key  points  from  Table  3.  8 are: 
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1.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the  families  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  in  1959,  and  this  represents  a proportion  of  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  the  state  average. 

2.  The  proportion  of  families  with  high  incomes  (over  $10,000) 
was  very  low  — about  one-third  of  the  state  average. 

3.  The  median  income  was  below  the  state  average  in  all  six 
counties. 

4.  Unemployment  among  experienced  workers  was  above  the 
state  average. 


TABLE  3.  8 

SELECTED  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  REGION,  1960 


County 

Nonworker- 

Worker 

Ratios^ 

Unemployed  2 

Median 
Income  of 
Families^ 

Percent  of  Families 
with  Incomes  of^ 
Under  Over 

$3,000  $10,000 

Antrim 

1.90 

10.  3 

$4,002 

34.2 

6.5 

Charlevoix 

1.75 

10.9 

4,502 

27. 1 

6.3 

Cheboygan 

2.06 

13.0 

4,291 

34.4 

6.3 

Emmet 

1.74 

10.7 

4,694 

26.7 

5.5 

Otsego 

1.84 

8.9 

4,556 

27.3 

6. 1 

Presque  Isle 

1.96 

5.3 

5,140 

25.5 

9.5 

STATE 

1.66 

6.9 

6,256 

15.7 

17.  4 

Source; 

Michigan  Statistical  Abstract 

{5th  ed. ; 

East  Lansing:  Mich- 

igan  State  University,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  1964). 
^Ratio  of  persons  not  in  labor  force  (including  children  under  14)  to 


labor  force. 

^As  of  April  1,  I960. 

3 

Based  on  income  for  the  year  1959. 


The  property  values  for  the  area  are  reflected  in  the  assessed  and  state 
equalized  valuations,  as  shown  in  Table  3.9.  Since  the  local  property  tax 
is  a major  source  of  funds  for  education  the  SEV  (state  equalized  valuation) 
represents  an  important  index  to  the  ability  of  the  local  area  to  support 
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education.  In  general,  the  SEV,  in  the  area  under  study,  when  placed  on 
a per  student  basis,  is  below  the  average  for  the  state  — in  other  words 
one  mill  of  tax  levy  will  yield  fewer  dollars  per  student  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts included  in  this  study  than  in  many  other  areas  of  the  state. 


TABLE  3.9 

ASSESSED  AND  EQUALIZED  VALUATION  FOR  SIX 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COUNTIES:  MAY  24,  1965 


County 

Values  as 
Assessed  by 
Supervisors 
1965 

Equalized 
Valuation 
by  County 
Board  of 
Supervisors, 
1965 

Amount  Added 
to  Assessed 
by  State 
Board  of 
Equalization , 
1965 

Aggregate  of 
Valuation  as 
Equalized  by 
State  Board 
of  Equaliza- 
tion, 1965 

Antrim 

$ 18,443,473 

50,287,050 

31,833,577 

50,287,050 

Charlevoix 

55,506,143 

55,763,300 

257,157 

55,763,300 

Cheboygan 

40,047,368 

44,390,324 

21,235,855 

61,283,223 

Emmet 

37,491,807 

56,212,094 

18,720,287 

56,212,094 

Otsego 

24,069,994 

31,015,320 

6,945,326 

31,015,320 

Presque  Isle 

23,999,461 

34,363,213 

10,363,752 

34,363,213 

TOTAL 

199,558,246 

272,031,301 

89,355,954 

288,924,200 

Source:  Report  from  Office  of  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Lansing, 
May  24,  1965. 


D.  Employment  in  the  Six-County  Area 

Employment  in  the  six-county  area  of  both  male  and  female  workers  by  the 
major  occupational  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 10.  The  table  also  shows 
trends  of  about  a 20-year  period  1940  to  1960.  Detailed  analysis  of  the 
table  is  reported  in  the  separate  sections  dealing  with  the  occupational 
specialities;  however,  some  major  trends  have  been  noted.  The  overall 
number  of  employed  males  decreased  slightly  while  the  number  of  employed 
females  doubled  during  the  20-year  period. 

Employment  in  farming  occupations  has  decreased  steadily  in  all  six  counties. 
However,  employment  of  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  showed 
increases  for  both  male  and  female  employees  in  all  six  counties. 


tabu:  3. 10 

EMPLOYED  WORKERS  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION 
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The  clerical-secretarial  field  showed  a small  increase  for  male  employees 
but  the  number  of  female  workers  grew  more  than  180  percent. 

The  employment  of  craftsmen  and  foremen  showed  remarkable  growths , al- 
most doubling  during  the  1940-1960  period.  A similar  growth  appears  in 
the  employment  of  operatives  and  other  semi-skilled  workers  although  the 
rate  of  increase  for  female  employment  in  this  area  from  1940-1960  is  high 
— more  than  100  percent,  in  spite  of  a decrease  in  Cheboygan  and  Presque 
Isle  counties. 

The  employment  of  service  workers,  especially  females,  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  20-year  period.  However,  private  household  employees 
decreased  in  number  during  the  same  period. 


Employment  in  the  Area  by  Major  Occupations 

Knowing  the  kind  of  industry  in  which  people  work  is  helpful  in  knowing  the 
general  economic  pattern  for  the  area.  However,  when  planning  programs 
of  vocational  education,  it  is  far  more  important  to  know  the  occupations 
in  which  people  work  because  the  skills  and  understandings  needed  by 
workers  to  perform  the  activities  expected  of  them  in  the  jobs  help  deter- 
mine the  instructional  content  to  be  provided  by  the  school.  Table  3. 11 
shows  the  distribution  of  employment  in  the  six  counties  according  to  major 
occupational  groups  and  also  provides  a longitudinal  analysis  of  change 
from  1940  to  1960. 

More  people  (almost  one-fifth)  in  the  labor  force  are  employed  as  operatives 
and  kindred  workers  than  in  any  other  occupational  group.  These  jobs  are 
typically  in  manufacturing  or  processing  plants  and  are  almost  always  semi- 
skilled in  nature.  Often,  and  other  tables  support  this,  the  majority  of  op- 
eratives are  women  workers,  often  employed  at  low  wage  rates.  Approxi- 
mately 14  percent  of  the  labor  force  are  craftsmen,  foremen  and  other  skilled 
workers  dealing  with  industrial  processes.  Such  workers  are  found  not  only 
in  manufacturing  firms , but  also  in  construction  operations  and  in  repair  and 
service  establishments. 

In  the  six  counties  approximately  equal  numbers  of  people  are  employed  in 
the  professional  and  technical  occupations , the  managerial  occupations , 
the  clerical  and  office  occupations,  and  the  service  occupations. 

Changes  in  the  numbers  of  people  employed  in  the  various  occupational 
groups  have  been  very  marked  since  1940.  The  number  of  farmers  and  farm 
managers  declined  by  more  than  70  percent  while  declines  have  also  ap- 
peared in  the  unskilled  areas  such  as  farm  laborers  and  laborers.  Increases 
of  more  than  100  percent  have  occurred  in  service  workers  (except  private 


TABLE  3.11 

CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  SIX  COUNTIES  SHOWN  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION,  1940  to  1960 
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ource:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 
♦Included  in  figure  on  line  above. 
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household)  and  operatives.  There  was  about  a 90  percent  increase  in  crafts- 
men, foremen  and  kindred  workers.  The  picture  is  an  obvious  one:  The  six- 
county  area  has  undergone  farm  consolidation  and  changed  land  use  with 
increased  employment  in  manufacturing  and  processing,  and  even  more  sig- 
nificantly, in  the  provision  foods  and  services,  many  of  which  result 
from  serving  the  tourists,  ^rs,  fishermen,  and  winter  sports  enthusiasts. 
(Note:  Additional  labor  force  Cata  by  counties  are  shown  in  Appendix  A.) 

Major  Source s^of  Employment 

The  industry  groups  which  provide  the  majority  of  the  employment  in  the  six 
counties  are  shown  in  Table  3. 12.  Generally,  the  six  counties  are  similar 
in  employment  structure  with  manufacturing,  distributive  and  service  trades 
providing  the  bulk  of  the  employment,  except  in  Presque  Isle  where  employ- 
ment in  mining  (limestone  quarries)  and  utilities  is  relatively  high.  Several 
aspects  of  the  table  have  major  significance  for  this  study. 

Manufacturing  provides  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  jobs  which  is  a fig- 
ure far  below  the  state  average.  In  fact,  in  only  three  counties  does  manu- 
facturing employ  more  than  20  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  employment 
in  professional  services  is  considerably  higher  in  Emmet  County  than  in  the 
other  counties,  reflecting  the  health,  medical,  and  educational  facilities 
located  there  and  the  usual  greater  concentration  of  professional  people  in 
the  more  urban  areas. 

In  two  of  the  counties  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  labor  force  is  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  including  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  business,  repair  and  personal  serv- 
ices. It  should  be  realized  that  the  number  employed  in  the  distribution 
area  is  actually  far  greater  than  the  table  shows  because  of  the  additions 
to  the  work  force  during  the  tourist  season  of  both  full-time  and  part-time 
people. 

In  summary.  Table  3.  12  shows  that  the  six-county  area  is  dominated  by  a 
business  economy  providing  goods  and  services  including  those  of  the  health 
and  education  professions  as  well  as  for  the  tourism  and  recreation  which 
are  so  important.  Production  and  processing  are  not  the  major  sources  of 
employment  and  opportunities  in  these  fields  are  limited  compared  to  other 
areas  of  Michigan. 


E.  Relationships  to  Adjacent  Areas 

The  six-county  region  under  study  lacks  a strong  central  focus  when  viewed 
economically  and  educationally.  Rather,  it  is  characterized  by  relatively 
small  units  which  have  strong  feelings  about  their  own  immediate  areas. 
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TABLE  3. 12 


SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SIX  COUNTIES 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP,  1960 


Counties 

Major 

Industry  Group 

Antrim 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

1.  Agriculture,  Fish- 
eries & Forestry 

484 

(15.  D* 

387 

(9.0) 

327 

(8.2) 

366 

(7.1) 

207 

(8.6) 

641 

(15.4) 

2.  Mining 

0 

0 

8 

(0.2) 

- 

5 

(0.2) 

733 

(17.7) 

3.  Construction 

252 

(7.9) 

320 

(7.4) 

469 

(11.8) 

468 

(9.0) 

184 

(7.6) 

171 

(4.1) 

4.  Manufacturing 

5.  Utilities^ 

968 
(30.  3) 

1,166 

(27.0) 

663 

(16.7) 

681 

(13.2) 

579 

(23.9) 

475 

(11.4) 

113 

(3.5) 

221 

(5.1) 

247 

(6.2) 

434 

(8.4) 

91 

(3.8) 

675 

(16.3) 

6.  Trade 

457 

(14.3) 

772 

(17.9) 

960 

(24.1)  , 

1,447 
(30.  0) 

479 

(19.8) 

675 

(16.3) 

7.  Finance,  Insur- 
ance and  Real 
Estate 

72 

(2.3) 

109 

(2.5) 

150 

(3.8) 

124 

(2.4) 

59 

(2.4) 

66 

(1.6) 

8.  Business,  Repair 
and  Personal 
Service 

305 

(9.5) 

630 

(14.6) 

509 

(12.8) 

590 

(11.4) 

323 

(13.3) 

214 

(5.2) 

3 

9.  Other  Services 

387 

(12.1) 

500 

(11.6) 

378 

(9.5) 

973 

(18.8) 

306 

(12.6) 

454 

(10.9) 

10.  Public  Admin. 

114 

(3.6) 

164 

(3.8) 

173 

(4.3) 

183 

(3.5) 

156 

(6.5) 

108 

(2.6) 

11.  Industry  not 
Reported 

46 

(1.4) 

80 

(1.9) 

112 

(2.8) 

110 

(2.1) 

47 

(1.9) 

13 

(0.3) 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 
*Denotes  percentage  item  is  of  county  total. 


Includes  transportation,  communication,  and  other  utilities . 

2 

Includes  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

3 

Includes  medical  & health,  education,  and  other  professions  & related 
services. 
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Most  of  the  population  is  on  the  perimeter  of  each  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gaylord  in  Otsego  County.  There  are  active  Chambers  of  Commerce 
functioning  in  at  least  ten  of  the  population  centers  but  no  strong  regional 
chamber. 


The  region  to  the  east,  consisting  of  the  major  portion  of  Presque  Isle 
County  and  four  other  counties -Alcona,  Alpena,  Montmorency,  and  Cs- 
coda  — is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  area  vocational  study  similar  to  this  study. 
Crawford  County  to  the  south,  while  in  neither  this  study  nor  the  Grand 
Traverse  Area  study,  might  logically  look  either  to  the  north  (Gaylord  and 
Petoskey)  or  to  the  west  (Traverse  City)  to  affiliate  with  any  vocational- 
technical  education  centers  located  there. 

Two  school  districts  in  Antrim  County  (Ellsworth  and  Central  Lake)  while 
included  in  this  study,  are  "swing  districts. " The  people  in  the  area  look 
to  both  the  north  (Petoskey)  and  south  (Traverse  City)  for  some  of  their 
needs  — shopping,  banking,  newspapers,  TV,  health  services,  etc. 


O 
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CHAPTER  4 


OCCUPATIONAL  INTERESTS  OF  IITH  GRADERS  AND  THEIR  PARENTS* 


Principals  in  all  public  and  parochial  high  schools  administered  on  a given 
day  an  occupational  interest  questionnaire  to  all  11th  graders  present.  At 
the  same  time,  each  student  was  given  a questionnaire  in  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  his  parents.  Both  instruments  were  to  be  returned  unsigned. 
Several  questions  were  similar  on  both  instruments. 

What  Parents  and  Youth  Think  Important  in  a Job.  Among  the  factors  that 
greatly  influence  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  and  therefore  preparation 
for  it,  are  the  beliefs  of  youth  and  their  parents  about  what  is  important 
in  a job.  Many  times,  young  people  are  criticized  for  wanting  high  pay  and 
not  much  else  in  a job.  The  11th  graders  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area  do 
not  apparently  view  high  pay  as  the  most  important  job  factor  as  their  re- 
sponses in  Table  4. 1 show.  The  three  most  important  job  factors  to  them 
are  in  order:  "a  chance  for  advancement,"  "security,"  and  "nice  working 
conditions. " The  same  three  factors  are  most  important  also  to  the  parents 
although  the  "chance  for  advancement"  ranks  first  and  "nice  working  condi- 
tions" was  important  to  almost  twice  as  many  parents  as  students. 

As  Table  4. 1 indicates,  the  responses  of  parents  and  children  are  very  sim- 
ilar with  but  one  major  difference  — "high  pay. " Twice  as  many  parents  as 
students  value  "high  pay"  as  an  important  job  factor.  The  patterns  of  re- 
sponses are  generally  alike  for  all  counties.  However,  Cheboygan  and 
Presque  Isle  respondents  appear  more  concerned  with  "security"  and  "being 
able  to  find  a job"  possibly  reflecting  depressed  conditions  in  these  areas. 

In  general,  the  beliefs  of  students  and  their  parents  can  be  viewed  as  being 
realistic  in  a modern  world. 

Parent  Belief  About  the  Academic  Ability  of  Their  Child.  A significant  factor 
in  a parenth  being  willing  to  support  a post  high  school  institution  and  in 
the  guidance  he  gives  his  child  rests  in  his  belief  about  his  child's  aca- 
demic ability.  The  parents  were  asked  to  estimate  ability  to  profit  from 
three  kinds  of  post  high  school  education  or  training:  business  or  trade 
training,  junior  college  work,  and  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Table  4.  2 shows  these  beliefs. 

About  40%  of  the  11th  grade  parents  say  their  child  has  the  ability  to  com- 
plete college  with  the  proportion  rising  to  49%  in  Cheboygan  County.  Parents 


*Written  principally  by  Dr.  Peter  Haines. 
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TABLE  4 . 1 

BELIEFS  OF  IITH  GRADERS  AND  THEIR  PARENTS  ABOUT  FACTORS  MOST  IMPORTANT  IN  A JOB 
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TABLE  4.2 

IITH  GRADE  PARENT'S  OPINIONS  ABOUT 
THE  ABILITY  OF  THEIR  CHILD  TO 
UNDERTAKE  EDUCATION  BEYOND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Question: 

"Do  you  think  your 
child  has  the  ability 
to  take  further  edu- 
cational training  ? " 

Antrim 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Total 

1.  "I  think  my  child 
has  the  ability  to 
take  further  training 
— Business  school, 
technical  or  trade 
school. " 

50 

39 

14 

35 

48 

47 

38 

2.  "I  think  my  child 
has  the  ability  to 
complete  junior  or 
community  college. " 

6 

12 

14 

15 

13 

16 

13 

3.  "I  think  my  child 
has  the  ability  to 
take  a four-year 
college  program. " 

33 

43 

49 

43 

33 

19 

40 

4.  "Don't  know." 

11 

4 

14 

7 

6 

9 

5.  No  Response 

0 

1 

' 2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

2 

Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrators. 


appear  to  be  realistic  about  the  abilities  of  their  children  although  in  the 
three  most  populous  counties  the  ability  to  complete  college  is  more  widely 
believed  than  a normal  distribution  of  intelligence  in  a high  school  class 
would  support.  This  over-estimate  probably  reflects  parent  aspiration. 
Generally  the  estimates  of  ability  are  similar  among  parents  in  the  counties 
although  some  differences  exist  as  Table  4.2  shows,  particularly  the  lesser 
beliefs  in  Otsego  and  Presque  Isle  Counties. 

Although  some  parents  are  somewhat  overestimating  the  ability  of  their 
youngsters,  this  natural  esteem  will  help  motivate  many  to  achieve  pro- 
viding undue  pressure  for  success  is  not  forced. 
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People  Affecting  Occupational  Choice.  Who  influences  the  occupational 
choices  of  the  1 1th  graders  ? The  youth  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area  be- 
lieve that  their  parents  have  the  most  influence,  but  teachers  are  also 
given  considerable  credit.  Unfortunately,  the  students  do  not  believe 
that  their  school  counselors  have  had  much  influence,  ranking  them  equal 
with  the  advice  of  fellow  students.  In  most  schools  occupational  coun- 
seling was  found  to  be  very  limited. 


TABLE  4.3 

IITH  GRADERS'  BELIEFS  REGARDING  WHO  HAS 
INFLUENCED  GREATLY  THEIR  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE 


Antrim 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

Emmet 

Ctsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Total 

1.  Mother 

23 

19 

23 

22 

23 

20 

21 

2.  Father 

35 

21 

20 

19 

18 

23 

20 

3.  Grandparents 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4.  Cider  Brothers 
and  Sisters 

6 

8 

9 

9 

7 

12 

8 

5.  Teachers 

12 

14 

15 

15 

16 

14 

15 

6.  Counselors 

0 

9 

2 

9 

7 

2 

7 

7.  Fellow 
Students 

12 

8 

10 

7 

13 

9 

9 

8.  ether 

12 

14 

9 

12 

10 

14 

12 

9.  No  Response 

0 

5 

7 

3 

5 

2 

5 

Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrator. 


The  parents  believe  that  the  school  should  provide  more  occupational  coun- 
seling; over  80%  of  those  queried  felt  this  way.  In  addition,  more  than  three 
out  of  four  parents  believed  that  the  school  should  provide  a placement  serv- 
ice for  its  graduates. 

Parents  Views  About  High  School  Vocational  Curricula.  The  parents  of  the 
11th  graders  were  asked  to  express  positive  and  negative  opinions  regarding 
the  possibility  of  their  children  enrolling  in  vocational  courses  while  still 
in  high  school.  As  might  be  expected,  the  choices  were  many  and  varied. 
Generally,  the  industrial  and  business  courses  were  most  often  favored; 
very  few  thought  that  agricultural  education  was  desirable  for  their  child. 
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but  it  should  be  clear  that  parents  were  thinking  about  females  as  well  as 
males  and  that  this  would  influence  their  responses.  A good  many  parents 
checked  the  "have  no  feeling"  response  which  in  many  cases  is  probably 
the  result  of  their  wanting  the  child  to  make  the  decision  without  undue 
adult  pressure.  (See  Table  4.4.  Note:  The  views  of  parents  in  the  Top- 
0-Michigan  area  parallel  very  closely  those  of  parents  as  reported  in  the 
Grand  Traverse  area  study. ) 

Vocational-Technical  Curriculum  Preferences.  If  a vocational-technical 
institute  were  available  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area,  what  curricula  would 
appeal  to  present  high  school  students?  As  Table  4.5  shows,  about  25% 
of  the  students  said  that  either  they  did  not  want  further  education  or  that 
they  intended  to  enroll  in  a four-year  institution. 

The  second  largest  group  (about  one  out  of  six)  preferred  enrolling  in  a sec- 
retarial/office curriculum.  Another  5%  were  interested  in  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution. Thus,  about  one  out  of  four  students  chose  a curriculum  in  the 
area  of  business. 

Approximately  13%  indicated  interest  in  the  skilled  trades  area  while  an 
additional  8%  were  interested  in  the  industrial-technical  curricula.  Thus 
about  one  out  of  five  students  polled  were  interested  in  curricula  in  the 
industrial  education  area. 


The  health  occupations  including  nursing  were  chosen  by  about  one  out  of 
ten  students.  A scattering  of  other  curricula  were  mentioned  by  students 
and  accounted  for  13%  of  the  choices.  Again,  the  great  similarity  between 

responses  of  these  students  and  those  in  the  Grand  Traverse  area  is  remark- 
able. 

Parents'  Beliefs  About  the  Need  for  a Vocational  Institute.  The  parents  of 
11th  graders  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area  overwhelmingly  believe  in  the  need 
for  a vocational-technical  institute  to  serve  the  area.  As  Table  4.  6 dem- 
onstrates, eight  out  of  ten  parents  say  that  there  is  a definite  need  for  such 
an  educational  institution. 

Although  parents  believe  that  there  is  a need,  the  question  remains  as  to 
whether  they  would  support  such  a school.  They  were  asked  whether  they 
would  vote  for  additional  tax  levies  on  themselves  if  the  vocational  (non- 
collegiate)  programs  were  tuition-free  or  of  low  tuition.  Over  half  of  the 
parents  said  they  would  vote  for  an  additional  levy.  Importantly,  as  Table 
4.7  shows,  only  7%  were  against  additional  taxes  while  34%  were  undecided. 
Presumably,  this  latter  group  would  want  to  know  more  about  the  character 
of  the  school  and  the  amount  of  the  levy  to  support  it  before  voting  "yes. " 
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TABLE  4.5 


CURRICULUM  PREFERENCES  OF  IITH  GRADERS 
REGARDING  THEIR  FUTURE  EDUCATION  IN 
A VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


Response  to  Question: 
"If  a vocational- 
technical  school  were 
available  in  T-O-M 
area  after  your  grad- 
uation, (a)  What  cur- 
riculum would  you  be 
interested  in?" 

Antrim 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Total 

1.  None  — prefer  not 
to  attend  a voca- 
tional/technical 
school  or  want  to 
go  to  a four-year 
college 

13 

29 

21 

31 

15 

18 

25 

2.  Agricultu^ 

(farming  or  farm- 
related  job) 

" 9 

6 

3 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3.  Secretarial/office 

9 

14 

18 

16 

22 

11 

16 

4.  Retailing 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5.  Sales 

0 

1 . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6.  Distributive  job 
such  as  real  estate, 
hotel-motel,  other 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

7.  Skilled  trade  such 
as  auto  mechanic, 
carpenter,  elec- 
trician 

13 

13 

15 

10 

11 

23 

13 

8.  Technical  job  such 
as  electronics  tech- 
nician, draftsman 

9 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

8 

9.  Nursing 

13 

9 

12 

8 

9 

8 

9 

10.  Bookkeeping/ 
Accounting 

9 

3 

5 

7 

9 

0 

6 

11.  Others 

21 

14 

11 

7 

20 

26 

14 

12.  No  Response 

0 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

1 

O 

ERIC 


Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrator. 
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TABLE  4.6 

WHAT  PARENTS  OF  llTH  GRADERS  BELIEVE  ABOUT  THE 
NEED  FOR  A VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


Antrim 

Charle 

voix 

- Cheboy- 
gan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Total 

1.  ...believe a 
V-T  Institute 
should  be 
established 

100 

85 

78 

84 

90 

81 

85 

2.  ...believe 
one  should 
not  be  es- 
tablished 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3.  Percentage 
who  don't 
know 

0 

11 

12 

11 

7 

10 

10 

4.  No  Response 

0 

1 

8 

2 

3 

9 ■ 

3 

Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrator. 

TABLE  4.7 

PARENTS  OF  IITH  GRADERS  AND  THEIR  INTERESTS 
IN  SUPPORTING  A VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Response  to  question: 

"If  a vocational-technical  institute  were  to  be  established,  would 
you  vote  for  additional  levies  to  support  it  if  tuition  were  free  or 
quite  low? " (Assuming  a tax  increase  of  no  more  than  5%  of  what 
YOU  are  now  paying.) 

Antrim 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 
Isle  Total 

Percentage  who 
would  vote  yes 

39 

54 

4;^ 

50 

68 

45 

55 

Percentage  who 
would  vote  no 

6 

7 

9 

8 

5 

0 

7 

Percentage  who 
don't  know  at 
this  point 

50 

33 

34 

39 

21 

23 

34 

No  response 

5 

6 

8 

3 

6 

32 

4 

O 

ERIC 


Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrator. 
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Student  Ability  to  Finance  Further  Education.  If  a student  is  to  enroll  for 
one  or  two  years  in  a vocational-technical  institute,  the  question  arises 
of  financing  his  attendance.  He  not  only  has  need  for  tuition,  but  also 
for  books  and  supplies,  transportation,  living  expenses,  and  at  least  a 
minimum  of  personal  needs . 

As  Table  4. 8 shows,  from  about  15%  of  the  parents  reported  that  they  could 
meet  completely  the  financial  needs  of  their  son  or  daughter  while  attending 
a vocational-technical  institute,  while  38%  indicated  that  they  could  give 
partial  support.  Thus,  over  half  of  the  11th  graders  could  get  major  sup- 
port from  home  to  cover  their  expenses  of  one  or  two  years  of  further  educa- 
tion. Generally  less  than  one  out  of  ten  parents  could  give  their  child  no 
financial  support. 


TABLE  4.8 

IITH  GRADERS'  ABILITIES  TO  BE  SUPPORTED  WHILE  AHENDING 
ONE-TWO  YEARS  IN  A VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
(ALL  FIGURES  ARE  IN  PERCENTAGE) 


Charle-  Cheboy-  Presque 

Antrim  voix  gan  Emmet  Otsego  Isle  Total 


A.  Student  Report  on 
Self; 

1 . Could  commute 
up  to  25-40 
miles 


Yes 

40 

41 

36 

39 

38 

58 

40 

No 

0 

8 

4 

10 

7 

8 

8 

Don't  know 

60 

39 

48 

43 

46 

25 

43 

No  Response 

0 

12 

12 

8 

9 

9 

9 

2.  Would  work. . . 

to  earn  tuition 
and  expenses 
Yes 

67 

73 

74 

78 

77 

76 

75 

No 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

5 

4 

Don't  know 

33 

11 

12 

9 

13 

10 

11 

No  Response 

0 

12 

11 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Parent's  Beliefs:* 

1.  Would  not  be 
able  to  help 

2.  Would  be  able 

5 

10 

8 

12 

4 

11 

9 

if  he  lives  at 
home 

16 

33 

38 

31 

32 

26 

32 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4. 8 '•-Continued 


Charle- 

Cheboy- 

Presque 

Antrim 

voix 

gan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Isle 

Total 

3. 

Partial  support 

74 

36 

32 

40 

38 

34 

38 

4. 

Completely 
support  him 

5 

15 

16 

14 

23 

17 

16 

5. 

No  Response 

0 

6 

6 

3 

3 

12 

5 

Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrator. 


*Question:  "Do  you  anticipate  being  able  to  support  your  son  or  daughter 
in  a vocational-technical  institute  in  the  T-O-M  area  if  one  is  available, 
giving  1-2  years  of  post  high  education?" 


The  11th  graders  were  queried  as  to  what  they  could  do  to  help  finance 
their  education.  A large  majority  of  these  young  people  reported  that  they 
were  willing  to  work  part-time  and  summers  to  finance  their  further  educa- 
tion in  a vocational-technical  institute.  Assuming  they  averaged  20  hours 
per  week  for  30  weeks  part-time  and  40  hours  for  10  weeks  summers,  they 
would  each  gross  at  a minimum: 

1,000  hours  X $1. 25  min.  wage  = $1,250 

Possible  tuition  per  yea*"  (Comm.  College)  = $300. 

If  employment  is  available  and  the  student  has  the  capacity  to  work  while 
maintaining  education  achievement  standards , it  is  quite  possible  for  most 
students  to  finance  their  education  with  partial  support  from  their  parents. 

A high-cost  aspect  of  a student's  post  high  school  education  is  his  living 
away-from-home  expenses  which  can  amount  to  $600-$  1,000  per  year  or 
more.  Being  able  to  commute  is  a major  factor  in  student  retention  in  any 
vocational-technical  institute,  especially  in  a low  income  area.  About 
40%  of  the  students  queried  reported  they  could  commute  25-40  miles. 

This  range  would  not  bring  students  from  one  end  of  the  study  area  to  a 
school  located  at  the  other  side.  Presumably  the  students  who  did  not 
know  if  they  could  commute  were  not  in  a position  to  determine  if  they 
could  afford  an  automobile. 

Student  Desires  Concerning  Migration.  How  do  the  present  1 1th  graders 
feel  about  moving  away?  As  Table  4.9  shows,  only  one  out  of  four  def- 
initely wishes  to  move  to  a larger  community  away  from  the  Top-O-Michigan 
area.  About  one  in  three  definitely  wishes  to  remain  in  the  area.  Signif- 
icantly about  40%  of  the  11th  graders  say,  "it  depends. " Presumably,  the 
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chance  for  employment  of  their  choice  and  gaining  the  necessary  education 
to  further  that  choice  are  among  the  factors  that  will  cause  students  to  stay 
or  migrate.  Certainly  other  factors  such  as  marriage,  movement  of  family, 
and  going  away  to  college  will  influence  these  young  people  in  later  years. 


TABLE  4.9 


PREFERENCES  OF  IITH  GRADERS  REGARDING  REMAINING 
IN  THE  TOP-O-MICHIGAN  AREA 
(ALL  FIGURES  ARE  PERCENTAGES) 


Response  to  Question: 
"After  finishing 
school  do  you: " 

Antrim 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

i 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Total 

1.  Prefer  to  remain 
in  the  . . . Area 
if  you  can  find 
a job? 

9 

41 

29 

■'  •? 

39 

21 

22 

33 

2.  Want  to  move  to 
a larger  community 
away  from  the  . . . 
Area? 

27 

17 

30 

22 

31 

38 

25 

3.  Don't  know  — it 
depends. 

64 

40 

39 

36 

45 

40 

40 

4.  No  Response 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2 

Source:  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrator. 


Interests  of  11th  Graders.  A comparison  has  been  made  of  the  career 
interests  of  11th  graders  and  their  parents  as  shown  by  Table  4.10.  In  gen- 
eral, the  occupational  aspirations  are  realistic  in  that  they  pattern  them- 
selves after  the  occupational  distributions  in  our  society.  Further,  the  stu- 
dents, unlike  some  queried  in  other  schools,  do  not  all  aspire  to  profes- 
sional careers.  On  the  other  hand,  analysis  of  the  responses  leads  to  two 
questions  which  remain  unanswered: 

1.  Most  students  put  down  only  traditional  occupations  such 
as  teacher,  carpenter,  secretary,  and  truck  driver.  Does  this 
mean  that  these  young  people  have  had  insufficient  guidance 
and  are  unaware  of  the  many  newer  occupations,  especially 
those  in  the  technician  area? 


er|c 
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2.  The  aspirations  of  a good  many  are  towards  low-level  jobs. 

Does  this  mean  that  these  youth  are  realistic  or  does  it  suggest 
that  their  socioeconomic  and  school  situations  have  diminished 
their  ambitions  ? 

Taking  this  limited  sub-study  as  a whole,  the  researchers  are  inclined  to 
suggest  that  students  have  limited  ambitions  and  that  these  arise  partially 
from  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  a total  program  of  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation is  unknown  in  the  area  and  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid 
to  occupational  counseling  and  information. 


TABLE  4. 10 


IITH  GRADERS  FIRST  CHOICE  OF  OCCUPATION 
AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CHOICE  BY  PARENTS 
FOR  THEIR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS 


Occupational  Choice 

Percent 

Students  Parents 
N=862  N=477 

Professional 

23 

31 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

(3) 

(0) 

Business 

(4) 

(14) 

Doctor 

(1) 

(2) 

Engineer 

(5) 

(5) 

Lawyer 

(1) 

(0) 

Nurse 

(6) 

(6) 

A scientific  field 

(1) 

(1) 

All  other  professions 

(2) 

(3) 

Services 

20 

15 

Government 

(9) 

(2) 

Teachers 

(11) 

(13) 

Skilled  and  Semi-skilled  Workers 

37 

23 

Office,  secretarial  and  related 

(12) 

(5) 

Cosmetologist 

(4) 

(1) 

Creative  Arts 

(6) 

(4) 

Electrician 

(1) 

(0) 

Laboratory  Technician 

(1) 

(1) 

Draftsman,  Tool  & Die  Maker  & Other 

(2) 

(7) 

Airline  Hostess 

(1) 

(0) 

Carpenter 

(1) 

(0) 

Mechanic 

(3) 

(1) 

Truck  Driver 

(0) 

(0) 

All  Others 

(5) 

(4) 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4. 10 — Continued 


C^cupational  Choice 

Percent 

Students  Parents 
N=862  N=477 

Labor 

4 

0 

Construction 

(2) 

(0) 

Industry 

(1) 

(0) 

All  Others 

(1) 

(0) 

Miscellaneous 

7 

13 

Armed  Forces 

(0) 

(0) 

Farmer 

(2) 

(0) 

Housewife 

(2) 

(1) 

Ministry 

(1) 

(0) 

Don't  Know 

(2) 

(0) 

"Anything  my  child  will  be  happy  in" 

(0) 

(12) 

No  Response 

19 

18 

Source!  Questionnaire  administered  by  school  administrators. 
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CHAPTER  5* 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS 
TWO  YEARS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


A sub-study  was  made  of  the  class  of  1963  to  determine  some  of  their  oc- 
cupational and  educational  attainments  after  leaving  high  school.  About 
65  percent,  or  549,  of  the  graduates  and  dropouts  responded  to  a mail  ques- 
tionnaire sent  during  June  1965,  approximately  two  years  after  their  class 
had  graduated. 

The  population  of  the  sub-study  was  all  of  the  known  graduates  and  drop- 
outs for  the  class  of  1963  from  the  19  public  high  schools  and  three  non- 
public high  schools  in  the  study  area  and  consisted  of  915  individuals. 
However,  addresses  were  provided  for  only  848  persons,  including  79  out 
of  113  dropouts  and  769  out  of  802  graduates.  The  population,  net  popula- 
tion (those  with  addresses  reported),  and  respondents  were  as  follows: 


TABLE  5.1 

POPULATION  AND  PROPORTIONS  RESPONDING 


Top 

25% 

Second 

25% 

Third 

25% 

Bottom 

25% 

Drop- 

outs 

Total 

Reported  Population 

196 

205 

197 

204 

113 

915 

Net  Pop.  (Addresses  Known) 

189 

196 

189 

195 

79 

848 

Respondents 

161 

135 

123 

104 

26 

549 

% Pop.  Responded 

82 

66 

62 

51 

23 

59 

% Net  Pop.  Responded 

85 

69 

65 

53 

33 

65 

Those  who  responded  were  mainly  graduates  rather  than  dropouts , and  the 
graduates  who  ranked  (scholastically)  in  the  upper  quartiles  of  their  classes 
responded  in  greater  numbers.  The  readers  of  this  report  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  schools  have  somehow  been  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  graduates  than  of  the  dropouts , and  with  a higher 
proportion  of  the  students  who  achieved  at  a higher  scholastic  level  than 


*This  sub-study  was  conducted  by  Dr.  0.  Donald  Meaders,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Top-O-Michigan  Study. 
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than  of  those  in  the  lower  scholastic  quartiles.  In  general,  this  follow-up 
study  tells  us  much  more  about  the  students  who  achieved  at  the  higher 
scholastic  levels  than  it  does  about  those  lower  achievers. 

Residence  at  Time  of  Leaving  School.  About  one-fourth  of  the  respondents 
lived  on  farms,  one-third  in  towns  or  cities  (population  over  2,500),  and 
two-fifths  were  rural  non-farm  residents  (including  those  in  villages  with 
population  of  2,500  or  less).  At  the  time  of  graduation  or  leaving  school, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  lived  in  the  three  counties  of  Char- 
levoix, Emmet  and  Cheboygan.  ^ 

Residence  at  Time  of  Study  (June  1965).  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  respond- 
ents were  living  in  the  same  county  where  they  had  lived  at  graduation. 

The  mobility  was  about  40  percent  with  5 percent  in  an  adjacent  county, 

22  percent  in  non-adjacent  counties  but  within  Michigan,  and  12  percent 
in  other  states.  Emmet  County  had  the  highest  proportion  of  the  respond- 
ents still  residing  in  the  same  county  as  shown  below: 

TABLE  5.  2 ' 

COUNTY  OF  RESIDENCE  TWO  YEARS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


County  of  Residence  at 
Time  of  Graduation 

Percent  of  Respondents  With 
Present  Address  in: 

Same  County 

Adjacent  County 

Antrim  (N:40) 

60 

3 

Charlevoix  (N:138) 

59 

7 

Cheboygan  (N:114) 

54 

6 

Emmet  (N:144) 

66 

2 

Otsego  (N:69) 

52 

4 

Presque  Isle  (N:32) 

50 

9 

The  most  frequently  given  reasons  for  moving  were  "To  go  to  school,  " "To 
take  a job,"  and  "Got  married.  " Most  of  those  who  moved,  reported  they 
moved  within  six  months  after  graduating  from  (or  leaving)  school. 

Post  High  School  Education.  Reports  from  the  schools  indicated  nearly  one 
of  every  two  graduates  had  gone  to  some  post  high  school  program  with 
about  four  gding  to  four-year  colleges  or  universities  for  every  three  going 
to  other  kinds  of  schools.  But,  the  survey  of  the  graduates  and  dropouts 
showed  about  60  percent  of  the  respondents  had  taken  some  post  high  school 


See  Appendix  — for  additional  data  from  the  follow-up  study. 
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education,  or  six  out  of  every  ten,  and  they  were  about  equally  divided  in 
attendance  among  three  kinds  of  institutions:  community  colleges,  four- 
year  institutions,  and  trade  or  technical  schools.  Eighty-one  graduates 
reported  they  had  attended  North  Central  Michigan  College  (Petoskey)  and 
33  reported  attendance  at  other  community  colleges.  Eighteen  reported  at- 
tendance at  Central  Michigan  University  (Mount  Pleasant)  and  122  reported 
attendance  at  other  four-year  institutions.  Ninety  of  the  respondents  listed 
trade,  business,  and  technical  schools  which  they  had  attended,  such  as 
nursing  schools,  beauty  academies,  business  schools,  barber  colleges , 
schools  for  mechanics  and  technicians. 


The  proportion  of  graduates  who  reported  attendance  in  post  high  school 
educational  programs  was  highest  from  Charlevoix  County  and  lowest  from 
Cheboygan  County  (see  Figure  5.1).  This  same  chart  also  shows  that  the 
highest  proportion  going  to  community  colleges  was  from  Emmet  County. 

Most  of  the  respondents  had  taken  courses  of  study  designed  to  transfer 
to  four-year  institutions.  About  two-thirds  of  those  who  went  to  post  high 
school  educational  programs  reported  courses  of  study  in  the  fields  of  ed- 
ucation, business,  liberal  arts,  and  engineering,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.2. 
Less  than  30  percent  reported  courses  of  study  classified  as  two  years  or 
less  in  length. 

Employment  Since  Graduation.  Data  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  3 show  the 
proportion  of  respondents  in  the  various  occupational  groups.  Employment 
in  office  occupations  and  in  unspecialized  jobs  in  factories  or  small  indus- 
tries was  most  common  for  the  respondents  who  had  secured  employment. 
About  7 percent  of  the  graduates  were  currently  unemployed  (exclusive  of 
those  as  students  or  housewives)  and  3 percent  failed  to  indicate  their  em- 
ployment status.  Larger  proportions  of  the  respondents  were  found  in  health 
and  oftice  occupations  when  the  present  employment  was  compared  with  first 
full-time  employment.  Smaller  proportions  of  the  respondents  were  found 

in  sales,  food  service  and  preparation,  personal  service,  and  general  labor 
occupations.  ' 

The  job  titles  for  some  of  the  most  frequently  listed  jobs  in  each  of  the  oc- 
cupational groups  are  given  in  Table  5.3.  The  category  "Other"  includes 
students,  military  service,  housewife,  unemployed,  and  unknown  (see 
Figure  5.3).  However,  the  "student"  classification  is  largest  in  both  first 
employment  (20  percent)  and  present  employment  (13  percent).  Six  percent 
were  classified  in  military  service  for  first  full-time  employment  and  this 
was  increased  to  9 percent  for  present  employment. 


t 


Technical,  Trade,  Military  School,  etc. 
Four-Year  University  or  College 
Community  College  (only) 
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Four-Yea^  Program 
Two-Year  Program 
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TABLE  5.3 

JOB  TITLES  MOST  FREQUENTLY  FOUND 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Occupational  Group 


Job  Titles  Included 


Health  Occupations 
Sales  Occupations 


Office  Occupations 


Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Structural  and  Small 
Manufacturer 


Food  Preparation  and 
Service  Occupations 


Farming  and  Other 
Agricultural  Occupations 


Personal  Services 


General  Labor 


Miscellaneous 


Practical  Nurse,  Nurses'  Aide,  and 
Kindred. 

Salesclerk,  Cashier  in  Grocery,  Route- 
man,  Door-to-Door  Sales , and  Kin- 
dred. 

Secretary,  Stenographer,  Typist,  File 
Clerk,  Bookkeeper,  Cashier,  Key- 
punch Operator,  Flex-O-Writer  Op- 
erator, Telephone  Operator,  Stock 
Clerk,  and  Kindred. 

Electrician,  Mechanic,  Plumber,  Brick- 
layer, Painter,  Welder,  Roadbuilder, 
Carpenter,  Manufacturer  of  Small 
Products , and  Kindred. 

Chef,  Baker,  Short-Order  Cook,  Butcher, 
Lunch  Counter  Attendant,  Waiter, 
Waitress,  Busboy,  Dishwasher,  and 
Kindred. 

Farming,  Hired  Hand,  Gardening,  Or- 
namental Horticulture,  Tree  Trimmer, 
Nurseryman,  and  Kindred. 

Hairdresser,  Beautician,  Cosmetologist, 
Maid  in  Motel  or  Hotel,  Baby-Sitter, 
Housekeeper,  and  Kindred. 

General  Labor  (unspecialized).  Factory, 
Assembly  Line,  Janitor,  and  Kindred. 

Recreation,  Transportation,  Protective, 
Gas  Station  Attendant,  and  Others. 


.4^ 
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Wages  for  First  and  Present  Employment 

About  18  percent  started  employment  for  less  than  $42.50  per  week  (before 
deductions)  and  about  8 percent  were  receiving  less  than  $42. 50  per  week 
in  their  present  employment.  The  weekly  pay  for  each  occupational  group 
is  shown  in  Table  5.4.  The  salary  range  with  the  greatest  frequency  shifted 
upward  from  first  employment  to  present  employment  for  all  the  occupational 
groups  except  Food,  Sales,  Personal  Service,  Health,  and  Miscellaneous. 

A considerably  higher  proportion  of  the  respondents  who  moved  to  non-adja- 
cent  counties  in  Michigan  reported  they  received  weekly  earnings  of  $102.50 
or  more  on  their  present  job  as  shown  below: 


Percent  Receiving 
$102. 50  or  More  Per  Week 

Living  in  Same  County  as  Time  of 
Graduation  (N=89)  10 

Living  in  Adjacent  County  Now  (N=39)  8 

Living  in  Non-Adjacent  County  in 
Michigan  (N=98)  30 

About  20  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  took  their  first  full-time 
job  to  earn  money  to  go  to  school,  and  about  60  percent  of  those  currently 
enrolled  in  school  reported  they  were  also  employed  either  part-time  or  full- 
time. 


Job  Satisfaction 

The  highest  proportion  of  respondents  indicating  the  most  job  satisfaction 
were  those  persons  in  health,  office,  and  personal  service  occupations. 
In  general,  the  respondents  indicated  a higher  level  of  job  satisfaction 
with  their  present  jobs  than  for  their  first  full-time  employment. 


Interest  in  Additional  Training 

About  20  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  would  like  to  have  ad- 
ditional training  for  their  present  work  and  30  percent  preferred  training  for 
some  other  work.  The  remaining  50  percent  either  indicated  no  desire  for 
additional  training  (20  percent)  or  failed  to  respond  to  the  question  (30  per- 
cent). 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  WEEKLY  PAY  (BEFORE  DEDUCTIONS)  FOR  CLASS  OF  1963 
IN  FIRST  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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In  Retrospect,  Kind  of  Vocational  Education 
Preferred  in  High  School 


The  vocational  program  areas  preferred  by  the  largest  proportions  of  the 
graduates  (assuming  the  programs  had  been  available)  were  as  follows: 


^sa  Percent 


Office  occupations  26 

Industrial  occupations  12 

Health  occupations  9 

Retailing — Sales  occupations  9 


Another  way  of  looking  at  the  "hindsight"  of  the  respondents  is  to  deter- 
mine what  occupations  they  now  hold  and  their  preference  for  training  in 
high  school.  Figure  5.4  shows  that  nearly  60  percent  of  the  respondents 
now  in  office  occupations  indicated  they  would  have  preferred  to  take  of-  ' 
fice  occupational  programs  in  high  school. 
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FIGURE  5.4 

PROPORTION  OF  GRADUATES  WHO  INDICATED  PROBABLE  CHOICE  OF 
VOCATIONAL  COURSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  IF  COURSES  HAD  BEEN  AVAILABLE 


SECTION  II. 


THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM  OF 
VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


This  section  contains  chapters  which  deal  specifically  with  each 
specialized  field  of  vocational  education.  Each  chapter  describes 
the  present  curricula  as  they  were  observed  by  a member  of  the 
research  team  In  addition,  each  chapter  describes  a "model" 
program,  comparing  what  is  with  what  ought  to  be.  This  section 
then  descx'ibes  the  base  upon  which  an  improved  and  expanded 
program  is  to  be  built. 


CHAPTER  6 


EDUCATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS* 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter:  (l)  to  present  and  analyze  the  present 
offerings  in  education  for  agricultural  occupations  in  the  21  schools  in- 
cluded in  the  study  area;  (2)  to  identify  the  present  situation  and  trends 
in  agriculture  in  the  six-county  area  and  their  relationship  to  needs  for 
occupational  education  in  agriculture;  and  (3)  to  recommend  a plan  of  action 
for  achieving  a program  of  education  for  agricultural  occupations  feasible 
for  the  area  under  consideration. 

A.  A Program  of  Education  for  Agricultural  Occupations 

Agricultural  occupations  include  those  occupations  requiring  competencies 
in  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  soil  science, 
agricultural  economics  and/or  agricultural  engineering.  These  occupations 
are  commonly  identified  with  the  production  of  food  ~ farmers , farm  managers , 
farm  supervisors,  farm  laborers  and  others  associated  with  the  production 
of  crops  and  livestock.  They  are  less  commonly  identified  with  the  produc- 
tion of  forest  products,  nursery  or  greenhouse  products  and,  until  recent 
years , seldom  identified  with  the  services  provided  to  farmers  through  var- 
ious forms  such  as  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer;  market  and  credit  information 
and  assistance;  and  other  on-farm  and  off-farm  technical  and  professional 
assistance. 

A total  program  of  education  for  agricultural  occupations  would  involve  high 
school  youth  and  post-high  school  youth  and  adults.  It  would  be  concerned 
with  the  development  of  competencies  necessary  for  entrance  and  advance- 
ment in  farming  and  other  agricultural  occupations.  It  would  be  concerned 
with  upgrading  and  retraining  of  skilled,  technical  and  managerial  level 
workers.  It  would  provide  a base  for  persons  who  desire  to  advance  to 
professional  level  positions  in  the  broad  fields  of  agricultural  production, 
marketing,  research,  and  education. 

A total  program  of  education  for  agricultural  occupations  should  be  con- 
sidered as  including  that  instruction,  in  addition  to  technical  agriculture, 
which  helps  develop  competencies  for  initial  employment,  advancement, 
and  success  as  a citizen  in  a democratic  society.  Leadership  development 
is  essential  as  a part  of  the  total  program. 


*Written  principally  by  Dr.  0.  Donald  Meaders,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Education,  M.S.U. 
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B.  Present  Programs  in  the  Public  Schools 

Seven  of  the  18  public  high  schools  in  the  ai'ea  offer  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. All  three  of  the  non-public  high  schools  make  it  possible  for  their 
students  to  participate  in  the  vocational  agriculture  programs , on  a shared- 
time basis,  in  the  public  schools.  During  the  school  year  1964-65  approxi- 
mately 340  students  were  enrolled  in  agricultural  courses , with  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  in  grades  9,  10,  and  11.  However,  enrollment  in 
the  12th  grade  dipped  to  about  one-half  of  the  number  in  the  11th  grade, 
as  shown  in  Table  6. 1.  These  ten  high  schools  enrolled  about  two-thirds 
of  all  the  students  in  the  21  high  schools  included  in  this  study.  In  other 
words , about  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  study  area  were  enrolled  in 
schools  not  presently  served  by  vocational  agriculture  programs.  Approxi- 
mately five  man-years  of  instruction  time  were  assigned  in  agriculture  to 
serve  the  students  from  ten  high  schools. 

Instruction  was  offered  to  adult  and/or  young  farmers  at  only  two  of  the 
seven  schools  during  the  past  school  year.  In  general,  the  instructor-time 
was  allocated  to  instruction  for  the  high  school  students , mainly  through 
classroom  teaching,  but  with  some  time  assigned  for  supervision  of  agri- 
cultural experience  programs  (primarily  SUPERVISED  FARMING  PROGRAMS). 

TABLE  6. 1 

ENROLLMENTS  AND  TEACHER-TIME  ASSIGNED  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE:  1964-65* 

FFA  Enrollments  in  Vo  Ag  by  Grades  % Teacher- 


School 

Membership 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Total 

time  for 

Cheboygan® 

64 

21 

21 

12 

13 

67 

5/6 

East  Jordan 

42 

9 

14 

15 

5 

43 

1/2 

Gaylord^^ 

34 

11 

11 

11 

5 

38 

1/2 

Harbor  Springs 

25 

10 

11 

7 

4 

32 

2/3 

Onaway 

48 

15 

13 

12 

8 

48 

5/6 

Pellston 

28C 

7 

12 

9 

1 

29 

5/7 

Petoskey*^ 

64 

27 

13 

27 

11 

81 

5/6 

Total 

305 

100 

95 

93 

50 

338 

a 

Includes  enrollment  of  students  from  Cheboygan  Catholic  High  School. 

Includes  enrollment  of  students  from  Gaylord  St.  Mary  High  School. 

Q 

The  FFA  Chapter  was  reactivated  during  April  1965  and  these  data  were  reported 
by  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture, 
d 

Includes  enrollment  of  students  from  Petoskey  St.  Francis  High  School. 

^Source:  The  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Agricultural  Education  Division. 
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The  usual  pattern  for  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  was  found  to  be 
based  on  initial  enrollment  as  a freshman  and  then,  if  the  student  continued 
his  interest  in  farming  or  some  other  agricultural  occupation,  he  usually 
was  encouraged  to  continue  his  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  with 
membership  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA).  Frequently,  students 
interested  in  professional  careers  in  agriculture  were  encouraged  to  take 
only  two  or  three  years  of  agriculture  if  a scheduling  conflict  existed  be- 
tween the  agriculture  course  and  the  science  or  mathematics  courses.'  In 
the  larger  schools  some  students  interested  in  professional  careers  in  for- 
estry and  conservation  had  never  enrolled  in  vo-ag  courses.  Some  of  the 
"vo  ag  students"  take  one  or  two  business  courses,  and  most  of  them  take 
one  or  more  years  of  industrial  arts  courses  in  addition  to  "farm  mechanics , " 
if  it  is  offered. 

School  land  laboratories , mainly  school  forests , were  found  to  be  available 
at  nearly  all  of  the  schools,  regardless  of  whether  vocational  agriculture 
was  taught.  In  some  of  the  schools,  the  school  forest  was  nearby  so  as 
to  be  quite  accessible  for  instruction.  There  appeared  to  be  very  little  use 
of  the  school  forests  for  instruction  by  teachers  other  than  the  vocational 
agriculture  teachers. 

The  present  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  (including  farm  mechanics) 
were  found  to  be  ample  in  some  schools  but  quite  inadequate  in  others.  No 
farm  mechanics  facilities  were  provided  at  East  Jordan,  Cheboygan,  Pellston 
and  Onaway.  The  classroom  and  farm  mechanics  laboratory  were  contained 
in  one  large  room  at  Petoskey  in  a building  which  is  destined  to  become 
part  of  the  Junior  High  facilities  when  the  new  high  school  is  completed. 

At  Gaylord  the  classroom,  although  small,  and  the  new  room  for  farm  me- 
chanics , will  probably  be  ample  for  the  pre-vocational  and  vocational  pro-; 
gram  at  the  high  school  level.  Only  East  Jordan  had  a greenhouse  available 
for  use  by  the  agricultural  instructor. 


Former  Vo  Ag  Students 

Some  descriptive  information  about  the  students  in  the  class  of  1963  (grad- 
uates and  dropouts)  who  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  for  one  or  more 
years  was  taken  from  the  follow-up  study  reported  in  Chapter  5.  The  fol- 
lowing are  highlights  from  those  data: 

1.  About  38  percent  of  the  male  graduates  from  those  schools 
where  vocational  agriculture  courses  were  available  took 
one  or  more  years  of  vocational  agriculture. 

2.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  students  who  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture  were  from  the  bottom  half  (scholastically)  of  the 
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graduating  class:  top  quartile,  4%;  second  quartile,  17%; 
third  quartile,  43%;  and  bottom  quartile,  36%. 

3.  Most  of  the  students  who  took  vocational  agriculture  took 
the  courses  for  four  years:  one  year,  11%;  two  years,  20%; 
three  years,  16%;  and  four  years,  53%. 

4.  Approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  students  who  en- 
rolled in  vocational  agriculture  courses  have  moved  to  other 
counties  or  out  of  Michigan  as  those  who  took  no  agriculture. 

5.  About  36  percent  of  the  graduates  who  took  one  or  more  vo- 
cational agriculture  courses  went  on  to  post-high  school 
education  programs:  four  to  community  college;  four  to 
four-year  colleges  and  universities;  seven  each  to  armed 
forces  schools  and  trade  schools. 

6.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  were  mainly  in  farming. 

7 . The  present  occupations  most  frequently  reported  by  those 
who  had  taken  one  or  more  years  of  vocational  agriculture 
courses: 


General  Labor  17 

Food  Service  3 

Elec. , Mech. , etc.  8 

Sales  2 

Ag.  Occup.  8 

All  Others  18 

Clerical  & Office  5 

TOTAL  61 

Present  viewpoint  of  those  graduates  who  took  one  or  more 
years  of  vocational  agriculture  courses  regarding  the  kind 
of  courses  they  would  have  preferred  to  take  (if  available) 

when  they  were  in  high  school: 

Number 

Office 

5 

Retailing,  Sales, 

etc.  4 

Ag.  Occupations 

4 

Industrial 

22 

Health 

1 

Other 

8 

No  Response 

17 

C.  Agriculture  in  the  Six-County  Area 

Agriculture,  including  forestry  and  recreation,  account  for  a major  portion 
of  the  total  economy  for  the  area.  Much  of  the  land  area  is  in  non-farm 
forests  and  provides  the  basic  resource  to  attract  many  tourists,  hunters, 
and  fishermen,  in  addition  to  providing  raw  materials  to  support  a large 
and  expanding  wood  products  industry. 
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The  farm  population  and  number  of  farms  has  declined  drastically  in  recent 
years.  The  number  of  farms  dropped  27  percent  during  the  five-year  period 
1954-1959  while  the  drop  for  the  same  period  was  only  19  percent  for  the 
entire  state.  Many  of  the  farmers  have  off-farm  employment  and  this  "other 
income"  is  greater  than  the  agricultural  income  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  fanners,  except  in  Presque  Isle  County,  as  shown  in  Table  6. 2. 

Relatively  few  of  the  farms  are  in  the  upper  economic  classes.  About  one- 
fourth  are  in  Class  IV  and  nearly  60  percent  are  in  Classes  V and  VI,  as 
shown  in  Table  6.3.  The  fact  that  a smaller  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the 
area  are  in  the  Classes  I,  II,  and  III  than  for  the  entire  state,  implies  a 
relatively  less  competitive  farming  situation. 

The  value  of  all  farm  products  sold  (exclusive  of  forest,  greenhouse  and 
nursery  products)  was  estimated  at  more  than  $10.5  million  for  the  six 
counties  in  the  year  1960.  The  value  of  forest,  nursery  and  greenhouse 
products  sold  from  farms  in  1960  was  an  additional  $400,000,  making  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  products  sold  about  $11  million.  Antrim  and  Presque 
Isle  counties  had  the  largest  total  value  of  farm  products  sold,  and  Otsego 
the  smallest,  as  shown  in  Table  6.4. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  constituted  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
value  of  farm  products  sold  in  1959,  with  dairy  products  constituting  about 
one-half  of  that  amount.  The  number  of  farms  with  dai^  cows  declined 
rapidly  between  1954  and  1959  with  the  decline  continuing,  according  to 
local  sources. 

During  the  five-year  period  1954-1959  the  value  of  all  farm  products  sold 
increased  in  all  of  the  six  counties  except  Otsego  and  Emmet,  with  an 
overall  increase  of  7 percent,  or  about  $671,000. 

Horticultural  products  such  as  ornamental  shrubs , flowers , and  vegetables 
decreased  in  importance  during  1954-1959  in  Antrim,  Cheboygan,  Emmet 
and  Presque  Isle  counties,  and  for  the  six-county  area,  even  though  the 
value  increased  in  Charlevoix  and  Otsego  counties.  However,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a current  increase  in  the  size  of  business  for  nurseries,  green- 
houses, and  floral  shops,  especially  in  the  production  and  sale  of  orna- 
mental plants  for  landscaping. 


Agricultural  Businesses  and  Services 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  owners , managers  and  directors  of  many 
of  the  agricultural  businesses  and  services  in  the  six-county  area  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  employees,  job  titles,  percent  of  business  agriculturally 
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TABLE  6.  3 

PERCENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  FARMS  BY  ECONOMIC  CLASS:  1959* 
Commercial 


County 

Farms 

(N) 

Percent  by  Economic  Class’ 

kit 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Antrim 

347 

0.6 

6. 1 

14.4 

25. 1 

43.8 

10.1 

Charlevoix 

252 

— 

3.9 

10.3 

24.2 

49.6 

11.9 

Cheboygan 

200 

1 

— 

4 

37.5 

35 

22.5 

Emmet 

218 

— 

— 

16.5 

19.2 

41,3 

27.5 

Otsego 

102 

— 

— 

9.8 

21.5 

53.9 

14.7 

Presque  Isle 

419 

_ _ _ 

4.0 

8.3 

28.8 

40.8 

17.9 

Sub-Total 

1,538 

0.3 

3.8 

10.6 

26.5 

43.2 

16.2 

MICHIGAN 

65,042 

1.6 

5.9 

19.6 

29.8 

33.3 

9.8 

*Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture;  1959.  Michigan  Counties , 
Vol.  I,  Part  13,  Table  5. 

♦♦Commercial  farmers  defined  as,  "In  general,  for  1959,  all  farms 
with  a value  of  sales  amounting  to  $2,500  or  more  were  classified  as 
commercial. " The  commercial  farms  were  divided  into  six  economic 
classes  based  on  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  sold. 

Class  I $40,000  and  over.  Class  IV  $5,000  to  9,999. 

Class  II  20,000  to  49,999.  Class  V 2,500  to  4,999. 

Class  III  10,000  to  19,999.  Class  VI  50  to  2,499. 


TABLE  6.  4 

VALUE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  SOLD  BY  SOURCE:  1959* 
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oriented,  and  trends  for  employment.  Most  of  the  interviews  were  con- 
ducted by  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Directors  in  the  six  counties.  The  major  findings  were: 

1.  Nearly  100  businesses  and  services  were  included  in  the 
interviews.  About  25  other  known  agricultural  businesses 
were  not  included  because  of  insufficient  time  to  conduct 
the  interviews . 

2.  More  than  2,500  persons  are  employed  by  the  agricultural 
businesses  and  services  interviewed,  and  they  provide  an- 
nual entry  opportunities  for  more  than  400  persons,  including 
part-time,  seasonal  and/or  full-time  employees. 

3.  Only  part  of  the  employees  need  competencies  in  animal 
science,  plant  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and/or  agricultural  engineering,  for  initial  employ- 
ment. However,  many  employers  reported  the  need  for  a 
higher  level  of  occupational  competence  by  new  employees 
in  all  skilled  and  technical  level  positions. 

4.  Annual  entry  opportunities  for  agricultural  occupations  are 
difficult  to  determine  because  (1)  most  of  the  employers 
employ  only  a small  number  of  employees , (2)  many  of  the 
businesses  are  family  owned  and  operated,  and  (3)  many 
of  the  potential  jobs  require  entrepreneurship  on  the  part 
of  the  individual. 

5.  There  is  a very  limited  amount  of  information  now  available 
to  high  school  counselors,  teachers,  and  parents  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  employment  in  jobs  in  northern 
Michigan  requiring  competencies  in  agriculture  (including 
forestry  and  conservation); 

6.  Some  agricultural  job  titles  for  which  annual  entry  oppor- 
tunities within  the  six-county  area  exceed  five  and/or  acute 
shortages  of  qualified  personnel  were  reported  to  include: 

Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanics 
and  Mechanic  Helpers 
Tree  Shapers 
Loggers 
Park  Rangers 

Greenhouse  Workers  and  Laborers 


For  a complete  report  of  the  procedures  used  and  findings , see  "A 
Survey  of  Occupations  in  Agricultural  Businesses  and  Services  of  Six 
Northern  Michigan  Counties"  (Michigan  State  University,  September  1965), 
31  pp.  (Mimeographed. ) 
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Trends  in  Agriculture 

Several  trends  during  the  past  decade  have  major  implications  for  the  educa- 
tion and  services  needed  in  agriculture.  Rapidly  growing  population,  tech- 
nological ^developments,  higher  levels  of  income,  and  improved  transporta- 
tion and  communication  systems  are  but  a few  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  part  of  the  complex  social  and  economic  factors  affecting  agriculture. 
Increased  demands  for  food,  shortages  of  labor,  the  price-cost  squeeze, 
and  many  other  factors  have  been  responsible  for  increased  farm  size,  farm 
mechanization,  and  the  adoption  of  improved  farm  technology. 

United  States  farm  production  per  man-hour  increased  110  percent  in  the 
12  year  period  from  1950  to  1962,  while  total  farm  production  increased  by 
about  26  percent.  Purchased  farm  production  inputs  increased  by  18  per- 
cent and  the  farm  production  assets  per  farm  rose  from  $17,000  in  1950  to 
$48,000  in  1962.  These  and  other  data  are  highly  indicative  of  the  shift 
in  the  source  of  farm  inputs  from  farm  labor  to  various  forms  of  technology 
such  as  mechanizations  and  agricultural  chemicals.  ^ 

The  number  of  employed  farm  workers  in  the  United  States  dropped  from  7 
million  in  1950  to  4 million  in  1962,  or  expressed  as  a proportion  of  the 
employed  persons,  the  farm  workers  represented  13  percent  in  1950  but 
only  6 percent  in  1964.  2 


Need  for  Workers  in  Agricultural  Occupations 

Annual  replacements  for  farmers  on  farms  with  over  $20,000  gross  income 
in  MICHIGAN  have  been  estimated  at  100  per  year  and  300  per  year  for 
farms  with  gross  incomes  of  $10,000  and  $20,000.  In  the  six-county  area 
included  in  this  study  farm  consolidation  and  farmer  retirements  will  result 
in  an  estimated  need  for  but  four  persons  to  enter  farming  per  year  on  farms 
with  annual  gross  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more.  However,  when  one  con- 
siders the  needs  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  make  a career  from  farming 
and  OFF-FARM  EMPLOYMENT,  usually  called  PART-TIME  FARMERS,  the  total 
number  of  annual  entrants  have  been  estimated  to  be  sixteen. 

The  mechanization  in  agricultural  production  has  resulted  in  need  for  farm 
machinery  mechanics  and  machine  operators  as  well  as  additional  training 
for  persons  engaged  in  selling  and  servicing  farm  machinery.  Farm  operators 
have  need  for  instruction  in  selection,  operation,  repair  and  overall  management 


^Handbook  of  Agricultural  Charts,  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  258,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture , September  1963. 

2 

^ 1965  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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of  farm  machinery.  The  statewide  need  for  farm  machinery  mechanics  has 
been  estimated  at  450  per  year. 

Positions  as  salesmen,  salesclerks,  and  other  sales  people  for  agricultural 
businesses  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area  and  elsewhere  in  the  state  offer 
opportunities  for  many  youth  to  enter  the  labor  force.  Skilled  and  techni-. 
cal-level  workers  are  in  demand  in  the  rapidly  expanding  horticultural  fields 
of  landscaping  and  floriculture  with  their  related  production  positions  in 
nurseries  and  greenhouses.  Many  management  and  technician  positions 
are  available  in  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  services  commonly  identified 
as  recreation  and  conservation.  Management  of  natural  resources  and  the 
development,  management  and  operation  of  private  and  public  recreational 
areas  are  but  two  of  the  occupational  fields  for  which  many  persons  need 
some  (and  in  some  cases,  much)  competency  in  the  agricultural  content 
areas. 


CHAPTER  7 


EDUCATION  FOR  DISTRIBUTION* 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter:  (l)  to  present  and  describe  the  present 
off®rings  in  education  for  the  field  of  distribution  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim, 
Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Emmet,  Otsego,  and  Presgue  Isle;  (2)  to  focus  upon 
the  needs  of  this  six-county  area  regarding  education  for  distribution;  and 
(3)  to  formulate  a plan  of  action  for  implementing  a program  of  distributive 
education  which  would  be  feasible  for  the  area  under  consideration. 

A.  The  Total  Program  of  Distributive  Education 

When  the  terms  distributive  education  or  education  for  distribution  are  used 
in  this  chapter,  they  denote  those  courses,  groups  of  courses,  or  programs 
of  study  on  the  high  school  or  post  high  school  levels  that  provide  the  neces- 
sary information,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  adequately  prepare  the  learner  for 
employment  in  the  fields  of  wholesaling,  retailing,  and  the  service  indus- 
tries.  A total  program  of  education  for  distribution  will  prepare  the  learner 
for  not  only  the  job  entry  level  but  also  for  career  advancement  as  well. 

Distribution  plays  a most  vital  role  in  the  economy  of  this  country;  over 
half  of  the  consumer  dollar  is  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  transferring  goods 
from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Michigan  is  rapidly  becoming 
a center  of  distribution  for  the  Midwestern  portion  of  the  country.  With 
over  one-fifth  of  the  national  civilian  labor  force  employed  in  distributive- 
related  occupations,  distributive  education  can  no  longer  be  left  to  evolve 
On  its  own.  It  must  become  a planned  part  of  the  educational  framework  of 
every  state  and  local  community. 

If  provision  is  to  be  made  for  effective  distributive  practices,  then  society 
must  provide  the  trained  practitioners  and  specialists  at  all  points  in  the 
channel  of  distribution.  Training  must  be  provided  for  those  youths  and 
adults  who  will  assume  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  retailing,-  adver- 
tising, wholesaling,  transporting,  storing,  and  in  the  allied  service  indus- 
tries such  as  insurance,  real  estate,  banking,  feeding  and  lodging  estab- 
lishments, together  with  varied  other  industries  that  make  up  the  total  field 
of  distribution.  Within  these  areas  are  found  the  distributive  occupations 
which  may  be  defined  as: 


*Written  principally  by  Edward  T.  Ferguson,  Jr. , Teacher  Educator  for 
Distributive  Education,  M.S.U. 
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. . . those  followed  by  proprietors , managers , or  employees 
engaged  primarily  in  marketing  or  merchandising  goods  or 
services.  Such  occupations  may  be  found  in  various  busi- 
ness establishments,  including,  without  being  limited  to, 
retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  storing,  transporting, 
financing,  trade,  industrial,  or  office  occupations.^ 

If  an  educational  program  in  distribution  is  to  be  an  effective  economic  and 
community  endeavor,  it  must  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  both  the 
young  and  the  adult  populations  of  the  area  to  be  served;  it  must  serve  those 
who  seek  employment  in  the  field  as  well  as  those  who  are  already  em- 
ployed. It  must  provide  training  for  those  who  have  been  displaced  by 
automation  as  well  as  for  high-school-age  boys  and  girls  who  plan  to  en- 
ter  the  labor  market  upon  graduation. 

Ajotal  program  of  education  for  distribution  would  then  serve  as  refresher 
gg,ining  for  those  already  in  the  distributive  field  as  well  as  for  those  whn 
ggslfe  positions  ofaeadership  and  management.  A complete  program  musT 
U^ei^,  include  education  on  all  levels  — secondary,  post  high  school  (co^ 
jgunlty  college  or  vocational-technical  school) . and  arinii~  ~ 


B.  Procedures  Used  in  the  Study 

As  described  in  Chapter  1,  several  methods  were  used  to  compile  informa- 
tion that  would  be  pertinent  in  determining  the  educational  needs  pertaining 
to  distributive  education  in  the  six-county  area.  Information  was  gained 
through  the  use  of  questionnaires , analyses  of  existing  data  and  reports , 
personal  Interviews,  group  discussions,  and  observations. 

Interviews  were  conducted  by  the  writer  with  businessmen-owners,  man- 
agers, and  personnel  directors.  These  personal  interviews,  along  with 
interviews  with  representatives  of  the  several  chambers  of  commerce  within 
the  study  area,  were  most  helpful  and  revealing  in  gaining  insight  into  the 
employment  needs  and  training  demands  of  the  six-county  study  area. 

% 

The  writer  also  interviewed  high  school  superintendents,  principals,  voca- 
Uonal  directors , guidance  counselors,  and  vocational  education  teachers 
including  administrators  and  faculty  of  North  Central  Michigan  College,  to 
determine  what  was  now  being  done  to  provide  for  the  vocational/technical 
training  needs  in  distribution  of  the  six-county  area.  Combined  with  these 
interviews,  information  was  also  secured  from  local  boards  of  education, 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  through  an  opinionnaire 
sent  to  all  teachers  of  business  and  distributive  education  in  the  six-county 


^Ministration  of  Vocational  Education . Vocational  Education  Bulletin 
No.  1 (Washington;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1958),  p.  13. 
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C.  Distributive  Conditions  in  the  Study  Area 


TABLE  7.1 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  FIRMS,  1960 


Antrim 

Charlevoix  Cheboygan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Trade  (Retail/ 
Wholesale) 

457 

(14.3)* 

772 

(17.9) 

960 

(24.1) 

1,447 

(30.0) 

479 

(19.8) 

675 

(16.3) 

Finance,  Insur- 
ance, and 
Real  Estate 

72 

(2.3)* 

109 

(2.5) 

150 

(3.8) 

124 

(2.4) 

59 

(2.4) 

66 

(1.6) 

Business « 
Repair,  and 
Personal  Serv- 
ices 

305 

(9.5)* 

630 

(14.6) 

509 

(12.8) 

590 

(11.4) 

323 

(13.3) 

214 

(5.2) 

*Denotes  percentage  item  is  of  county  total. 


Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population , 1960. 

TABLE  7.2 


BY  COUNTY,  NUMBERS  OF  WORKERS  IN  RETAIL  TRADES 


Occupational 

Area 

Antrim 

Charle- 

voix 

Cheboy- 

gan 

Emmet 

Otsego 

Presque 

Isle 

Six- 

County 

Total 

Sales  Workers 

Male 

90 

198 

146 

240 

75 

108 

857 

Female 

74 

101 

99 

171 

44 

120 

609 

Service  Workers  (ex- 
cept private  house- 
holds) 

Male 

85 

195 

156 

188 

125 

205 

954 

Female 

147 

257 

283 

447 

231 

189 

1,554 

Managers,  Officials 
and  Proprietors , 
except  farm 

' Male 

288 

343 

499 

509 

286 

389 

2,314 

Female 

37 

60 

53 

123 

39 

37 

349 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  I960. 
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The  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  industries,  according  to  most  business- 
men and  the  several  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  six-county  area,  are  in 
sound  economic  condition.  There  are  several  leading  centers  of  (Wstr^u- 
tive  activity  found  in  the  study  area,  and  Charlevoix,  Petoskey,  Cheboygan, 
and  Gaylord  account  for  the  largest  portion  of  sales  volume. 

A large  majority  of  the  distributive  businesses  in  several  of  the  centers  of 
retail  activity  have  undertaken  effective  store  remodeling  and  have  stand- 
ardized to  give  an  Alpine  effect  to  the  entire  shopping  area.  This  has  brought 
about  the  rejuvenation  of  several  downtown  shopping  districts.  Many  new 
business  establishments  have  been  opened  in  the  past  two  years.  These 
conditions,  together  with  an  upward  trend  in  the  economy  of  the  study  area, 
are  factors  contributing  to  the  increasingly  large  number  of  retail  , whole- 
sale, and  service  personnel  needs  on  the  job-entry  as  well  as  the  career 
and  specialist  levels  of  employment.  It  is  apparent  to  the  writer  that  a 
minimum  of  300  well-trained  distributive  employees  could  readily  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  fast-growing  economy  of  the  six-county  study  area.  Many 
of  the  presently  employed  distributive  workers’ are,  according  to  their  em- 
ployers, in  need  of  upgrading  and  additional  training. 

The  tourist  industry,  one  of  the  major  single  industries  in  the  study  area, 
can  no  longer  be  considered  seasonal  in  its  employment  needs.  There  is 
great  concern  among  members  of  this  industry  as  to  sources  of  adequately 
trained  personnel.  One  resort  alone  reports  hiring  more  than  200  people 
during  the  height  of  its  summer  and  winter  seasons.  The  several  ski  re- 
sorts in  the  study  area  have  contributed  immensely  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  six  counties , and  projected  figures  reveal  an  even  greater  boom  to 
the  future  economy. 


TABLE  7.3 


County 


Antrim 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Emmet 

Ctsego 

Presque  Isle 


MICHIGAN  RETAIL  SALES  BY  TYPE  CF  STCRE,  1964 

($1,000) 


Eat  & General  Furn.  & Gas 

Food  Drink  Merchandise  Apparel  Appliances  Auto  Station 


$3,363 

$ 925 

$ 592 

5,231 

1,455 

986 

5,840 

3,004 

1,600 

5,960 

2,425 

3,896 

3,080 

1,391 

866 

3,441 

997 

323 

$ 102 

$ 167 

$ 788 

$1,213 

574 

564 

2,855 

1,834 

392 

487 

3,086 

3,489 

2,459 

1,000 

4,922 

2,388 

311 

558 

1,774 

2,157 

894 

270 

3,342 

1,102 

Source:  "Survey  of  Buying  Power, " Sales  Management  Magazine. 
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It  is  safe  to  generalize  that  the  economic  future  of  the  six-county  area , at 
least  in  the  field  of  distribution,  is  sound  and  on  the  upswing.  Business- 
men are  at  this  time  feeling  the  pinch  regarding  finding  adequately  trained 
personnel  in  all  areas  of  distribution,  with  the  most  pressing  shortage  being 
felt  in  the  retail  and  service  industries.  The  field  of  distribution  represents 
a major  segment  of  the  economy  of  this  six-county  area.  It  thus  becomes 
apparent  that  the  area  must  begin  to  provide  itself  with  a well-planned  pro- 
gram of  education  for  distribution. 

D.  The  Present  Program  of  Education  for  Distribution 

The  writer  has  found  no  evidence  of  any  organized  program  of  education  for 
distribution  on  the  high  school  or  post  high  school  levels  in  the  six-county 
area.  The  community  college  at  Petoskey  does,  though,  offer  a course  in 
business  organization  that  has  some  relation  to  distribution  but  is  not  pri- 
marily a distributive  education  course. 

Although  no  program  of  education  for  distribution  is  in  existence  within  the 
study  area,  results  of  a survey  of  the  1963  graduates  indicate  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  held  their  first  jobs  in  the  field  of  distribution  and 
that  12  percent  were  still  working  in  the  field  of  distribution  two  years  after 
graduation.  The  survey  further  revealed  that  of  the  students  still  engaged 
in  the  distributive  field,  21  percent  were  earning  in  excess  of  $102.50  per 
week.  The  same  study  asked  the  respondents  to  indicate  what  kinds  of  vo- 
cational/technical courses  they  would  have  taken  had  any  been  available 
at  their  high  schools.  A total  of  12  percent  (or  one  out  of  eight)  of  the  re- 
spondents stated  that  they  would  have  elected  courses  in  distributive  ed- 
ucation. 

At  the  time  of  this  survey,  work  experience  programs  were  being  offered  at 
Petoskey  and  Cheboygan  high  schools.  However,  no  related  class  work 
is  offered  to  students  engaged  in  distributive  occupations.  Two  "other  schools, 
Pellston  and  Charlevoix,  have  plans  to  initiate  similar  programs  in  the  coming 
school  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  type  of  work  experience  pro- 
gram does  not  meet  vocational/technical  standards  and  provides  little  or  no 
instruction  that  is  related  to  on-the-job  experiences’.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  writer  that  such  progiams  of  "work  experience"  become  a hindrance  to 
the  establishment  of  true  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs. 

While  such  programs  do  have  a place  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools , 
their  position  should  be  supplemental  to  cooperative  occupational  experience 
programs  and  should  be  primarily  for  those  students  who  desire  extra  spending 
money  and  who  have  no  intention  of  preparing  for  a future  career  in  the  par- 
ticular occupational  field.  No  vocational  occupational  experience  program 
can  be  effective  without  adequate  classroom  experience  that  will  supplement 
on-the-job  training.  Perhaps  the  most  damaging  effect  that  results  from 
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trying  to  provide  such  general  work  experience  programs  in  lieu  of  a true 
cooperative  program  is  that  of  exposing  the  student  to  inadequately  pre- 
pared teachers  who  have  had  little  or  no  actual  recency  of  experience  in 
the  fields  about  which  they  are  to  provide  vocational/technical  informa- 
tion. It  is  truly  a rare  situation  in  which  a school  system  can  find  a teacher 
competent  in  two  of  the  vocational/technical  fields  and  a near  impossibil- 
ity to  find  a teacher  competent  in  all  vocational/technical  fields . It  is 
not,  therefore,  sound  practice  to  proceed  toward  the  so-called  "diversified 
programs"  of  vocational  education  as  the  method  of  providing  a vocational/ 
technical  education  in  the  comprehensive  high  school.  This  type  of  pro- 
gram can  at  best  provide  only  an  organized  work  program  for  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  study  area. 

Adult  education  in  the  field  of  distribution  is  also  virtually  non-existent  in 
the  six-county  study  area,  although  many  businessmen  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  have  such  an  educational  opportunity  available  to  them  and  to  their 
employees.  Courses  in  management  and  managerial-related  subject  matter 
are  needed  in  the  study  area , particularly  because  of  the  large  number  of 
owner-operated  retail  and  service  businesses.  Also  needed  are  courses 
for  supervisory  and  sales -oriented  courses  for  employees.  An  organized 
program  of  education  for  distribution  must  provide  for  the  needs  of  a very 
large  segment  of  the  adult  population  of  the  six-county  area.  The  respon- 
sibility for  such  courses  cannot  be  delegated  to  industry;  it  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  organized  educational*institutions  of  the  area. 

E.  What  a Program  of  Education  for  Distribution  Could  Become 

The  following  programs  of  education  for  distribution  have  been  carefully 
prepared  to  serve  as  models  for  several  communities  similar  to  the  six- 
county  study  area.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  present  a guide  as  to 
what  a total  program  of  education  for  distribution  should  entail  so  that  the 
particular  study  area  in  question  can  adapt  its  local  wants  and  needs  to 
the  model,  thus  producing  a workable  program  for  the  study  area. 

The  High  School  Program 

The  Preparatory  Program  — The  preparatory  program  gives  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  careers  in  marketing  and  distribution  prior  to  going  on 
the  job.  Its  chief  purposes  are  to  assist  the  students  in  appraising  their 
individual  aptitudes , interests , and  abilities  in  terms  of  employment  in 
distribution  and  to  develop  in  the  students  an  appreciation  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  field  of  distribution  and  how  it  functions  to  serve  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise. 
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Such  a program  at  the  high  school  level  should  be  one  year  in  length , one 
period  a day,  five  days  a week,  carrying  one  unit  of  credit.  The  class  is 
best  taught  by  the  project  method,  with  work  experience  desirable  but  not 
mandatory.  The  student  would  not  participate  in  a released  school  time 
occupational  experience  program.  This  course  of  study  should  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  25  students. 

Units  of  study  for  the  preparatory  course  might  include:  self-analysis  as 
a step  toward  the  world  of  work,  development  of  personal  characteristics 
for  employability,  the  customer's  viewpoint  in  selling,  the  importance  of 
distribution  in  our  economy,  the  kinds  of  distributive  businesses,  the  kinds 
of  employment  in  distribution , education  for  distribution , how  distributive 
businesses  serve  the  customer  through  advertising  and  visual  merchandising , 
how  products  are  packaged  and  tested  to  serve  the  customer,  how  credit 
serves  the  customer  and  the  distributor,  how  mathematics  is  used  in  dis- 
tribution, and  securing  employment  in  distribution. 

The  Cooperative  Program  — The  cooperative  program  is  a program  which  is 
a cooperative  enterprise  using  both  the  facilities  of  the  school  and  the 
marketing  and  mercha  idising  resources  of  the  community,  primarily  in  the 
retail,  wholesale,  and  service  fields.  The  student  attends  his  school  in 
the  morning,  participating  in  three  or  four  regularly  scheduled  classes. 

One  of  these  would  be  a class  of  instruction  in  distributive  education.  In 
the  afternoon  the  student  would  receive  part-time  employment  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  Instruction  in  the  classroom  situation  would  be  correlated 
to  the  students'  on-the-job  experience  by  means  of  regularly  scheduled 
visitations  to  the  work  stations  by  the  distributive  education  coordinator. 

One  organization  for  such  a program  at  the  high  school  level  would  be  a 
course  of  study  at  least  one  year  in  length  offered  at  the  twelfth  grade  level. 
The  course  would  be  offered  five  days  a week , for  one  period  a day  with 
one  unit  of  credit.  The  on-the-job  experience  would  range  from  20  to  25 
hours  a week,  also  carrying  one  unit  of  credit. 

Units  of  study  might  include:  employment  orientation,  self-service  selling, 
product  information  for  selling  efficiently,  development  of  goals  for  self- 
improvement,  blueprint  for  retail  selling,  sales  supporting  activities  and 
customer  services , individual  product  information  workshop  (non-durable 
goods),  using  advertising  as  a selling  aid,  good  housekeeping  in  distribu- 
tion, distribution  in  a free  economy,  the  functions  of  marketing,  display 
principles  and  technique , types  of  credit,  merchandising  mathematics,  hu- 
man relations,  and  sales  demonstrations. 

Another  approach  could  be  the  offering  of  a two-year  sequence  in  distribu- 
tive education  whereby  the  student  at  the  eleventh  grade  level  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  occupational  experience  phase 
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of  the  program  of  education  for  distribution.  This  two-year  course  of  study 
would  also  be  offered  one  period  a day,  five  days  a week  for  the  two-year 
span  of  time.  Only  students  who  had  completed  Distributive  Education  I 
would  be  allowed  to  take  Distributive  Education  II.  The  second  year  would 
always  be  cooperative,  with  the  student  working  from  20  to  25  hours  a week. 

Another  approach  concerning  time  apportionment  could  be  a double  period 
held  three  days  a week  for  cne  year.  This  would  prove  feasible  if  shared- 
time programs  in  distributive  education  are  undertaken  by  joining  students 
together  from  several  schools. 

Units  of  study  for  a two-year  course  might  include:  job  evaluation  related 
to  individual  development,  advanced  selling  techniques  in  specialized  areas 
marketing  research  projects,  standards  and  grades  and  labels,  merchandise 
planning  and  stock  control,  advertising  layout  and  copywriting,  individual 
product  information  workshop  (durable  goods),  visual  merchandising  (window 
and  interior  display) , sales  presentations  to  groups , and  education  for  super 
vision. 

Ordinarily  no  prerequisites  are  needed  for  the  cooperative  program,  but  a 
foundation  course  such  as  basic  business  or  business  mathematics  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  student. 


The  Post-High  School  Program 

The  Two-Year  College  Program  — This  program,  sometimes  called  the  junior 
college  marketing  and  management  program,  is  designed  for  those  students 
who  desire  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  participate  effectively  in 
a variety  of  business  activities  in  marketing  and  management.  Although 
this  program  can  terminate  in  an  associate's  degree,  it  is  primarily  designed 
for  transfer  to  a four-year  school  of  business. 

The  student  enrolled  in  the  junior  college  marketing  and  management  cur- 
riculum would  have  a strong  offering  of  courses  in  general  education.  These 
would  consist  of  English,  physical  and  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities. 
Along  with  these  courses  would  be  the  foundation  courses  in  the  business 
administration  curriculum,  such  as  introduction  to  ousiness,  principles  of 
economics,  principles  of  retailing,  management  processes  and  principles 
of  accounting. 

The  Technical  School  Program  or  the  One-Year  Vocational  Program  — This 
program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  desire  a concentrated  program 
of  study  in  the  field  of  distribution  at  the  post-high  school  level,  combined 
with  on-the-job  work  experience.  Often  this  program  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  achieve  employment  skills  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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It  could  take  the  form  of  a program  designed  to  benefit  those  students  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  on  the  high  school  level  to  receive  training  in 
the  field  of  distribution.  The  work  done  on  such  a program  would  by  neces- 
sity be  of  less  than  college  grade  with  no  possibility  of  transfer  either  to 
the  two-year  management  or  marketing  curriculum  or  to  any  other  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

Such  a program  would  have  a high  concentration  of  the  technical  content- 
type  of  courses  such  as  sales,  marketing,  applied  accounting,  retailing, 
advertising,  and  applied  economics.  These  c ^ntent  courses  would  be  com- 
plemented by  an  internship  or  occupational  experience  program. 

The  Two-Year  Sub-Professional  Program  — This  mid-management  training 
program  is  an  area  of  vocational  study  carried  on  at  the  junior  college  level 
which  prepares  those  seeking  careers  in  merchandising , marketing , and 
management.  It  provides  occupational  training  at  the  middle-management 
level  (buyers,  department  managers,  managers  of  small  businesses,  as- 
sistant managers,  etc.)  in  marketing  and  merchandising  and  training  for 
technical  and  specialized  sales  positions  (wholesaling,  insurance,  real 
estate,  etc.).  The  classroom  instruction  is  combined  with  planned  on-the- 
job  training  in  which  the  student  gains  the  kind  of  experience  necessary 
to  achieve  a career  goal. 

If  the  student  chooses  to  terminate  his  education  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
he  would  choose , together  with  many  of  the  professional  courses  given  in 
the  two-year  degree  program,  several  technical  courses  that  would  prepare 
him  in  some  depth  for  a position  upon  graduation.  The  courses  might  be 
drawn  from  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  personnel  and  management 
practices.  Although  the  program  is  basically  terminal  in  nature,  many  of 
the  courses  the  student  takes  can  be  transferred  to  a junior  college  or  four- 
year  institution. 


The  Adult  Program 

The  adult  program  in  distributive  education  is  a service  being  rendered  to 
employees,  supervisors,  managers,  and  proprietors.  Courses  of  study  are 
organized  in  cooperation  with  consultative  and  advisory  groups  from  sev- 
eral occupational  areas.  Instruction  is  usually  undertaken  by  part-time 
instructors  who  come  from  business,  education,  government,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. A continuous  regular  program  of  study  may  be  established,  leading 
toward  a d'ploma  in  adult  distributive  education. 

Courses  on  the  managerial  level  might  include  merchandising,  retail  organ- 
ization and  operation,  speech,  and  managerial  techniques.  On  the  mid- 
management level,  courses  in  techniques  in  buying,  human  relations. 
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personnel  management  and  principles  of  merchandise  control  could  be  of- 
fered. On  the  sales  level  the  offerings  could  include  stockkeeping,  mer- 
chandise information,  display  and  techniques  of  selling. 

The  courses  on  all  levels  could  range  from  10  to  20  hours  in  length.  Fre- 
quently, courses  on  the  sales  level  are  offered  not  only  at  night  but  also 
during  slack  times  of  the  work  day  and  could  be  conducted  in  stores  with 
adequate  training  facilities.  Management  and  mid-management  courses 
are  usually  offered  at  night  in  extended  blocks  of  time;  most  common  are 
two  and  a half  to  three  hours  for  five  sessions. 

Instructional  Staff,  Facilities,  and  Equipment  for  the  Total  Program 

At  the  vocational/technical  level,  a well -trained  instructor  with  a major  in 
business  administration  and/or  marketing  with  a well-founded  understanding 
of  the  cooperative  method  can  usually  teach  the  basic  courses  and  under- 
take the  coordination  activities  that  would  be  required  for  the  post-high 
school  program  in  distribution.  The  specialized  sections  of  the  curriculum 
might  well  necessitate  the  teaching  be  done  by  someone  from  industry  or 
a person  from  the  related  subject  area  field.  The  instructor  for  the  post- 
high  school  program  should  possess,  at  minimum,  a master's  degree  re- 
lating to  the  area  he  is  teaching  and  should  have  completed  the  require- 
ments for  vocational  certification  as  stated  in  the  Michigan  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Certification. 

The  high  school  teacher-coordinator  of  distributive  education  should  have 
an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field  of  marketing  or  distributive  education, 
together  with  all  the  required  professional  courses  that  are  called  for  under 
a Michigan  Provisional  Teaching  Certificate.  The  high  school  teacher- 
coordinator  must  also  have  or  be  in  the  process  of  obtaining  vocational 
certification  under  the  Michigan  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  This 
plan  calls  for  at  least  two  years  of  practical  work  experience,  with  at  least 
one  of  these  years  being  in  an  area  directly  related  to  what  the  teacher- 
coordinator  will  be  teaching. 

The  preparatory  program  teacher  should  also  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  the  teacher-coordinator. 

Facilities  for  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  programs  in  distribution 
are  similar.  A laboratory  containing  furniture  and  fixtures  representative 
of  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  industries  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  learning  program.  Such  a laboratory  would  contain  cabinets,  show- 
cases, open  racks,  bins,  wrapping  counters,  display  windows , and  a cash 
register,  together  with  other  equipment  the  instructor  sees  necessary  for 
carrying  on  training  unique  to  the  area  served. 
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Versatility  of  equipment  must  be  kept  in  mind;  equipment  that  is  portable 
will  enable  the  instructors  to  reproduce  facsimiles  of  several  different  re- 
tail, wholesale,  and  service  situations.  Versatility  of  equipment  will  also 
relieve  the  necessity  of  equiping  more  than  one  room  in  the  learning  center, 
but  will  insure  that  all  areas  of  distribution  can  receive  appropriate  le^irning 
situations.  The  cost  of  such  a laboratory  for  the  high  school  or  post-high 
levels,  including  all  necessary  store  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  and  window 
display  fixtures,  would  be  approximately  $3,500.  This  laboratory  could 
also  be  used  for  a seminar  room  for  adult  classes. 


CHAPTER  8 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION* 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  (1)  to  define  the  purpose  and  scope  of  home 
economics,  (2)  to  describe  the  home  economics  program  as  it  exists  in  the 
six-county  area  of  this  study,  and  (3)  to  present  recommendations  for  home 
economics  in  the  area  encompassed  in  this  study. 

A.  The  Purpose  and  Scope  of  Home  Economics 

Preparation  for  homemaking  and  preparation  for  wage-earning  occupations 
related  to  home  economics  are  two  emphases  in  home  economics  education. 
Preparation  for  homemaking  has  been  the  focus  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion since  the  turn  of  the  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  on  home 
economics-related  wage-earning  occupations  is  a developing  focus  for  home 
economics  education.  Each  emphasis  will  be  discussed  below  with  con- 
sideration given  to  the  functions  of  the  two  related,  but  different  programs. 


Home  Economics  for  the  Vocation  of  Homemaking 

The  aim  of  home  economics  education  was  given  direction  by  a Committee 
on  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association: 

We  believe  that  the  clearest  new  direction  for  home  economics 
is  to  help  people  identify  and  develop  certain  fundamental  com- 
petencies that  will  be  effective  in  personal  and  family  living 
regardless  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual  or 
family. 

Fundamental  to  effective  living  are  the  competencies  to: 

establish  values  which  give  meaning  to  personal,  family, 
and  community  living;  select  goals  appropriate  to  these 
values 

create  a home  and  community  environment  conducive  to 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  all  members  of  the 
family  at  all  stages  of  the  family  cycle. 


♦Written  principally  by  Dr.  Twyla  Shear,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home 
Economics  Education,  Michigan  State  University. 
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achieve  good  interpersonal  relationships  within  the  home 
and  within  the  community 

make  and  carry  out  intelligent  decisions  regarding  the  use 
of  personal,  family,  and  community  resources 

establish  long-range  goals  for  financial  security  and  work 
toward  their  achievement 

plan  consumption  of  goods  and  services  — including  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  — in  ways  that  will  promote  values 
and  goals  established  by  the  family 

purchase  consumer  goods  and  services  appropriate  to  an 
overall  consumption  plan  and  wise  use  of  economic  re- 
sources 

perform  the  tasks  of  maintaining  a home  in  such  a way 
that  they  will  contribute  effectively  to  furthering  individual 
and  family  goals 

enrich  personal  and  family  life  through  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities and  through  refreshing  and  creative  use  of  leisure 

take  an  intelligent  part  in  legislative  and  other  social  ac- 
tion programs  which  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  families 

develop  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  differing 
cultures  and  ways  of  life,  and  cooperate  with  people  of 
other  cultures  who  are  striving  to  raise  levels  of  living.  ^ 

Instruction  in  a comprehensive  home  economics  program  designed  to  imple- 
ment achievement  of  the  above  competencies  includes  the  following  areas 
of  home  and  family  living: 


Clothing  and  textiles  — selection . care,  repair,  and  construction 
of  clothing;  consumer  purchasing  of  clothing  and  textiles. 

Food  and  nutrition  — family  meal  planning,  preparation,  and  serv- 
ice; nutrition  needs  of  the  family  and  individuals  at  various  de- 
velopmental stages;  food  buying  and  storing. 

Child  development,  care  and  guidance  — care  of  children  by  pro- 
viding for  physical,  social,  and  emotional  needs  at  various  de- 
velopmental stages. 


Olive  Hall  and  B.  Paolucci,  Teaching  Home  Economics  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons , Inc.,  1961),  pp.  161-162. 
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Housing  and  home  furnishings  — family  housing  needs;  selection, 
care  and  use  of  home  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Health  and  home  care  of  the  sick  — maintenance  of  mental  and 
physical  well-being;  maintenance  of  safe,  sanitary  environment. 

Family  and  social  relationships  — personal  development;  respon- 
sibilities and  rewards  of  constructive  group  living  in  family  and 
community. 

Home  management  and  family  economics  — recognition  and  ef- 
fective use  of  human  and  material  resources  to  achieve  goals; 
consumer  problems  in  relation  to  personal  and  family  food , 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

Art  in  the  home  — principles  of  color,  line,  and  design  as  they 
apply  to  family  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  casual  familiarity  of  nearly  every  person  with  the  above  listed  content 
areas  of  home  economics,  due  just  to  everyday  living,  often  serves  as  a 
basis  for  dismissal  of  the  importance  of  these  areas  for  formal  study.  Yet 
a few  minutes  of  reflection  on  the  role  of  the  homemaker  in  today's  complex 
society  should  point  up  the  increasingly  cognitive  nature  of  the  homemaker's 
job. 

The  technological  developments  that  on  the  surface  appear  to  reduce  work 
or  make  tasks  easier  more  often  than  not  demand  special  kinds  of  know-how 
that  are  essential  before  particular  tools  or  products  can  be  used  and/or 
developed  effectively  and  efficiently.  For  example,  consider  what  the  home- 
maker needs  to  know:  to  select  from  ready- prepared  food  products  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  her  family;  to  evaluate  the  many  pressures  of  mass  communica- 
tion that  deal  with  everything  from  the  family  wash  to  child  rearing;  to  op- 
erate and  care  for  the  many  expensive  mechanical  appliances  of  the  house- 
hold to  obtain  from  them  optimum  efficient  use;  to  rear  children  who  will 
become  physically  and  emotionally  sound,  mature,  responsible  adults  in 
a complex,  rapidly  changing  environment.  Even  these  few  instances  should 
illustrate  that  the  ability  to  establish  and  maintain  a home  is  too  complex 
to  be  left  to  chance.  From  a study  of  13,000  Texas  high  school  youngsters, 
sociologist  Bernice  Moore  concluded  from  the  data  that: 

Capacities  for  family  living  and  skills  for  homemaking  have  to 
be  studied  and  learned.  This  is  no  less-true  than  that  future 
scientific  and  technological  achievement  rests  upon  an  educa- 
tional base. i 


^Beulah  I.  Coon,  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
(Washington:  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  Education,  Inc. , 1964), 

p.  4. 
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Worthy  home  membership  was  listed  as  early  as  1918  as  one  of  seven  car- 
dinal principles  of  secondary  education.  Subsequent  publications  which 
have  stressed  general  goals  of  education  have  reaffirmed  and  further  refined 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  this  goal.  ^ Thus,  a case  is  made  for  provi- 
sion of  opportunity  for  all  youth  and  adults,  in  school  and  out,  to  study 
home  economics. 


Home  'Economics  for  Wage  Earning  Occupations  Outside  the  Home 

The  passage  of  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  enlisted  a 
new  dimension  in  home  economics  education:  home  economics  related  to 
wage  earning.  The  concern  of  home  economics  for  wage  earning  can  be 
justified  not  only  on  the  strength  of  the  large  number  of  women  employed 
in  the  labor  force  who  will  as  a result  of  their  employment  need  help  with 
their  homemaking  activities , but  many  occupations  require  certain  home 
economics  knowledges  and  skills  as  a part  of  job  competence.  ^ 

Among  several  jobs  that  require  training  in  home  economics  are  the  following 
service  occupation  titles: 

Child  day-care  center  worker 

Management  aide  in  public  housing  projects 

Visiting  homemaker 

Hotel  and  motel  housekeeping  aide 

Supervised  food  service  worker.  ^ 


In  addition  to  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  home  economics  that  are  requi- 
site to  certain  specific  occupations,  home  economics  instruction  can  pro- 
vide many  opportunities  for  helping  students  to  become  employable  in  a 
general  sense.  Personal  appearance,  positive  attitudes  toward  work,  good 
personal  relations,  and  ability  to  follow  directions  are  among  qualities 
needed  by  everyone  in  order  to  obtain,  and  remain  on,  a job.  Growth  in 
these  characteristics  should  be  stressed  in  a quality  home  economics  pro- 
gram. And  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  contribution  of  home  economics  to 
development  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
through  application  of  these  tools  in  life  situations  that  are  a part  of  home 
economics  content. 


^Ibid. , pp.  3-4. 

2 

Rua  Van  Horn,  "Home  Economics  Education  for  Wage  Earners, " Amer- 
ican Vocational  Journal , Vol.  39,  No.  4 (April  1964),  pp.  23-24. 

3 

Curriculum  guides  have  been  developed  for  nine  service  occupations 
using  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills.  They  are  available  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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As  a part  of  the  development  of  occupational  training  programs  in  home  eco- 
nomics, professional  home  economists  have  studied  carefully  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  guiding  policies  of  the  prior  homemaking  pro- 
gram in  order  to  define  characteristics  of  each  program.  The  results  are  as 
follows: 


Essential  Characteristics  for  a Program  for  Homemakinq 


1.  The  scope  of  the  instruction  is  broad  as  it  provides  a sequence  of 
learnings  that  permit  increased  depth  of  understanding  of  those  con- 
cepts which  contribute  to  home  and  family  living. 

2.  The  program  considers  the  needs  of  the  students  enrolled  (secondary, 
out-of-school  youth,  and  adult)  as  related  to  the  developmental  stages, 
societal  changes,  and  varying  abilities  and  interests. 

3.  The  program  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  using  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  homemaking  and  who  have  a desire  for  im- 
proving family  life. 

4.  The  instructor  will  have  met  the  professional  requirements  for  class- 
room teachers  in  the  field. 

5.  The  program  includes  supervised  experiences  both  in  and  out  of  class, 
and  experiences  in  problem  solving  procedures  as  related  to  the  decision- 
making process.  It  assists  the  individual  in  identifying  his  attitudes 
and  values  as  they  relate  to  home  and  family  living,  contains  an  ef- 
fective evaluation  system,  and  incorporates  findings  of  research  in 

the  field  and  related  disciplines. 

6.  Facilities  for  instruction  provide  opportunities  in  the  classroom  on  the 
community  for  the  student  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts 
identified  for  all  aspects  of  home  and  family  living. 

Essential  Characteristics  of  a Program  of  Occupational  Training 

1.  Established  evidence  of  opportunities  for  employment  precedes  the  or- 
ganization for  occupational  training. 

2.  A course  will  be  repeated  only  when  employment  opportunities  have 
been  predetermined. 

3.  The  instruction  is  focused  on  a specific  occupation,  and  the  scope  of 
subject  matter  used  in  teaching  is  defined  by  a job  analysis.  The 
training  may  be  for  one  or  more  periods  in  a school  day  or  for  full  time 
for  a varying  number  of  weeks  or  months . 
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4.  The  training  program  will  include  valid  work  experience,  supervised 
and  evaluated  by  the  instructor  and  the  cooperating  employer. 

5.  Trainees  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  predetermined  potentials  for  them 
to  profit  by  training  for  a specific  occupation. 

6.  The  trainee  must  be  of  legal  employment  age  at  completion  of  training. 

7.  The  instructor  will  have  had  occupational  experience  and  have  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  used  in  the  instructional  program. 

8.  There  will  be  close  cooperation  between  the  instructor  and  the  voca- 
tional counseling  personnel  of  the  school  and/or  the  employment  serv- 
ice, in  placement  and  follow-up  of  trainees. 

9.  Teaching  facilities  will  be  adequate  to  enable  trainees  to  acquire  mar- 
ketable skills  for  the  occupation. 

10.  The  program  may  be  cooperatively  planned  and  conducted  by  two  or 
more  vocational  services,  or  in  cooperation  with  a community  organiza- 
tion or  agency. 

11.  Evaluation  of  the  total  program  is  done  in  terms  of  trainee's  performance 
and  ability  to  secure  and  hold  a job.  ^ 

Health  Service  Occupations 

The  health  service  occupational  matrix  is  made  up  of  a series  "of  subpro- 
fessional practitioners  who  require  specific  vocational  preparation,  either 
on  an  institutional  base  or  through  the  cooperate  activities  of  school  and 
health  agencies.  Such  programs  include  training  of  practical  nurses, 
nurses  aides,  medical  records  technicians.  X-ray  technicians , physical 
therapy  aides , medical  assistants , dental  assistants,  orderlies,  dietary 
aides,  and  laboratory  assistants.  In  practice,  the  related  professional 
group  (such  as  the  Registered  Nurse,  to  the  practical  nurse)  sets  standards 
and  prescribes  certain  requirements  to  be  met  before  licensing  the  subpro- 
fessional. The  professional  "parent"  is  frequently  involved  in  some  part 
of  the  training  program. 


Rua  Van  Horn,  "How  Can  We  Provide  for  Education  for  homemaking 
and  for  Employment  in  the  Home  Economics  Program  at  the  Post  High  School 
Level  " Unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  National- Conference  on  Con- 
temporary Issues  in  Home  Economics  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  May  9,  1965. 

2 

Vocational  Education , 64th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  (1964),  p.  126. 
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Training  programs  for  health  occupations  are  offered  at  the  high  school  or  ' 
post  high  school  level. 

In  most  states  supplemental  programs  are  also  available  for  em- 
ployed adults  who  require  refresher  courses  for  up-grading.  Pro- 
grams in  practical  nursing  are  usually  one  year  long  and  are  car- 
ried out  in  cooperation  with  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies. 
Training  programs  for  other  occupations,  such  as  medical,  dental, 
and  operating  technologies,  and  other  types  of  health  assistants, 
vary  in  length  from  a few  months  to  two  years . ^ 

B.  The  Present  Home  Economics  Education 
in  the  Top-O-Michigan  Area 

The  Day  School  Program 

Data  on  the  high  schools  represented  in  this  study  indicated  that  for  the 
1964-65  school  year,  19  of  the  21  schools  had  home  economics  programs. 
Table  8. 1 which  shows  enrollment  figures  for  boys  and  girls  in  those  home 
economics  programs  includes  Boyne  Falls  as  having  a home  economics  pro- 
gram because  they  employed  a home  economics  teacher,  but  there  was  no 
information  on  enrollment.  Wolverine,  which  has  an  extremely  small  total 
enrollment  in  grades  9 through  12  does  not  have  a home  economics  program. 

The  enrollment  of  boys  in  home  economics  was  virtually  non-existent,  being 
limited  to  the  eight  boys  in  the  home  and  family  living  class  at  Inland  Lakes 
School  and  one  lone  boy  at  Harbor  Springs.  Apparently,  at  least  in  these 
two  schools,  homemaking  was  available  to  boys,  which  is  highly  desirable. 

The  percentage  of  the  high  school  enrollment  (girls)  in  homemuking  class 
ranged  widely  from  a high  of  84. 6 percent  to  a low  of  7. 1 percent  with  the 
median  at  52.6  percent. 

In  response  to  an  opinionnaire , 14  of  15  home  economics  teachers  who  re- 
plied indicated  that  the  primary  purpose  of  home  economics  education  in 
their  schools  was  "preparation  for  home  and  family  living  through  a broad 
program. " In  general,  high  school  administrators  who  were  interviewed 
concurred  in  this  point  of  view.  Support  of  this  purpose  was  reflected  in 
the  departments  which  were  equipped  as  multi-purpose  rooms  and  which 
had  text  and  reference  materials,  though  in  limited  amounts,  for  teaching 
a broad  homemaking  program. 


U.  S.  Office  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education:  A Review  of  Activities  in  Federally  Aided  Programs 
(Washington;  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963). 
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TABLE  8. 1 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CLASSES 
Grades  9 Through  1 2 

School  Home  Ec  Class  Percent  Enrolled 
Enrollment  Enrollment  In  Home  Ec 

High  School  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


Central  Lake 

Ellsworth 

Boyne  City 

Boyne  Falls 

Charlevoix 

East  Jordan 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan  Catholic 

Inland  Lakes 

Harbor  Springs 

Littlefield 

Mackinaw  City 

Pellston 

Petoskey 

Petoskey  St.  Francis 

Johannesburg 

Gaylord 

Gaylord  St.  Mary 

Vanderbilt 

Onaway 


45 

55 

51 

51 

0 

191 

170 

0 

24 

37 

175 

181 

0 

136 

117 

0 

272 

245 

0 

142 

127 

0 

81 

87 

8 

115 

127 

1 

37 

38 

0 

52 

38 

0 

93 

84 

0 

285 

278 

0 

133 

144 

0 

37 

26 

0 

172 

159 

90 

73 

0 

38 

32 

0 

152 

158 

0 

29 

0.0 

56.9 

94 

0.0 

55.3 

75 

0.0 

41.4 

84 

0.0 

71.8 

150 

0.0 

61.2 

9* 

0.0 

7.1 

64 

9.9 

73.6 

55 

0.9 

43.3 

20 

0.0 

52.6 

9 

0.0 

23.7 

49 

0.0 

58.3 

78 

0.0 

28.1 

48 

0.0 

33.3 

22 

0.0 

84.6 

16 

0.0 

21.9 

18 

0.0 

56.3 

79 

0.0 

50.0 

*Attend  homemaking  class  in  Cheboygan  High  School. 
Source:  Data  collected  by  study  consultant  from  schools. 


Although  teachers  expressed  the  broad  purpose  of  home  and  family  living, 
they  reported  that  the  graduates  from  their  schools  were  most  lacking  in 
home  management,  relationships,  and  buying  skills,  and  most  proficient 
in  skills  and  knowledge  related  to  clothing  and  foods. 

Cne-third  of  the  21  high  schools  reported  that  home  economics  was  required 
in  the  seventh  grade.  Also,  those  same  seven  school  systems  required  home 
economics  in  the  eighth  grade.  Five  of  the  other  school  systems,  for  a total 
of  12,  required  eighth  grades,  these  schools  had  50  percent  or  more  girls 
enrolled  in  the  high  school  program  with  one  exception,  where  fewer  than 
25  percent  of  the  high  school  girls  were  taking  homemaking.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  this  one  case,  and  only  in  this  instance,  the  philosophy  expressed 
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by  the  teacher  was  emphasis  on  "development  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
areas  of  home  economics  related  specialized  interests. " 

The  high  school  homemaking  programs  in  the  area  of  this  study  should  con- 
tinue their  focus  on  the  goal  of  preparation  for  effective  home  and  family 
living  and  renew  efforts  to  provide  a truly  broad  program  that  emphasizes 
those  areas  needing  the  most  study  and  reflection:  management,  relation- 
ships, consumer  problems,  and  child  care  and  development. 

Fifteen  homemaking  teachers  reported  that  homemaking  classes  were  ^ 
open  to  boys  in  their  schools.  Teachers  and  administrators  should  come 
together  on  this  problem  and  work  toward  making  home  economics  instruc- 
tion available  to  boys  as  well  as  stimulating  and  encouraging  boys  to  be 
interested  in  it.  Schools  that  are  too  small  to  have  a program  with  fully 
qualified  teachers  should  try  to  arrange  for  teacher  and  facilities  on  a 
shared-time  basis  with  neighboring  schools. 

Homemaking  teachers  should  be  cognizant  of  the  contribution  home  eco- 
nomics education  can  make  in  the  development  of  certain  of  the  personal 
attributes  which  make  an  individual  more  employable.  Positive  attitudes 
toward  work,  positive  personal  relations,  good  grooming  and  health  habits, 
and  social  skills  are  among  several  qualities  that  should  be  emphasized 
as  effective  home  and  family  living  goals. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  occupational  training  programs  in  home  economics 
in  any  of  the  21  schools  in  this  study.  Teachers  on  the  whole  did  not  feel 
qualified  to  teach  occupational  training,  but  this  in  no  way  reflects  an  un- 
willingness to  become  prepared.  The  list,  "Essential  Characteristics  of  a 
Program  of  Occupational  Training, " in  a previous  chapter  serves  as  criteria 
for  determining  feasibility  of  occupational  training.  Such  criteria  should 
be  thought  through  carefully  before  any  decision  is  made  regarding  such 
programs  in  individual  high  schools.  Area  vocational  schools  are  more 
likely  to  meet  criteria  for  occupational  training. 


The  Adult  Program 

Seven  of  fifteen  homemaking  teachers  reported  adult  classes  in  home  eco- 
nomics related  content  were  taught  in  their  communities.  None  of  the 
courses  described  by  these  teachers  were  occupational  training  courses, 
but  rather  were  largely  clothing  construction  for  individual  personal  interest. 
Homemaking  teachers  estimated  that  from  30  to  80  percent  of  the  mothers 
of  their  students  were  employed.  The  occupations  in  which  these  women 
were  employed  are  factory  workers,  waitresses,  clerk,  and  cleaning  pri- 
marily. All  of  these  are  occupations  which  they  could  enter  with  little  or 
no  special  skills,  but  in  which  they  maybe  could  advance  and  improve  their 
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skills,  and  thus  their  incomes,  with  some  related  occupational  training. 
Study  should  be  given  to  both  the  employment  needs  and  home  management 
needs,  due  to  employment,  of  adult  women  as  a guideline  for  planning 
training  programs.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts  that  two  out  of 
three  women  will  be  wage  earners  and  that  more  than  half  of  these  will  be 
married  women.  ^ Table  8. 2 shows  the  distribution  of  women  in  the  labor 
force  by  age,  and  a projection  for  1970. 


TABLE  8.2 


AGE  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  POPULATION  AND  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE,  1962 


A.  THE 

GENERAL  POPULATION 

Age  Group 

Number  Percent  Distribution 

14-17 

6,138,000 

9 

18-24 

8,617,000 

15 

25-34 

11,300,000 

17 

35-44 

12,399,000 

19 

45-54 

10,648,000 

12 

55-64 

8,201,000 

12 

65  and  over 

9,207,000 

14 

B. 

THE  LABOR  FORCE 

1962 

Percent  in  Projection  for  1970 

Percent  in 

(years) 

Labor  Force  (years) 

Labor  Force 

14-17 

4 

14-19 

28 

18-24 

17 

20-24 

45 

25-34 

17 

25-34 

37 

35-44 

23 

35-44 

45 

45-54 

22 

45-54 

55 

55-65 

13 

55-64 

43 

65  and  over 

4 

65  and  over 

11 

Source:  Rua  Van  Horn,  "How  Can  We  Provide  for  Education  for  Home- 
making and  for  Employment  in  the  Home  Economics  Program  at  the  Post  High 
School  Level. " Unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Contemporary  Issues  in  Home  Economics  Educate  .i.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  May  9,  1965,  p.  6. 


Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics . Vol.  VIII,  No.  1 (Urbana:  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois) , p.  9. 
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Interviews  with  hospital  personnel  directors,  restaurant  owners,  hotel  and 
motel  managers  and  other  business  people  indicated  that  women  in  the  late 
20' s and  older  were  more  desirable  as  employees  because  they  were  more 
dependable  and  stable  in  terms  of  staying  on  the  job. 

The  occupations  in  which  large  numbers  of  women  in  the  nation  as  a whole 
work  do  not  vary  greatly  from  the  occupations  in  which  the  women  of  this 
area  reportedly  work. 


TABLE  8.  3 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE 
TOP-O-MIGHIGAN  LABOR  FORCE,  1960 

Percent  of  Those  Employed  by  County 


Presque 

Occupation  Antrim  Charlevoix  Cheboygan  Emmet  Otsego  Isle 


Clerical 

18.5 

18.2 

19.7 

6.8 

5.3 

4.1 

Service  Workers 
(exclusive  of  do- 

mestic  workers) 

16.3 

18.5 

25.5 

24.8 

31.1 

20.9 

Operatives 

21.8 

21.1 

07.0 

3.9 

19.7 

9.5 

Professional  and 

Technical 

13.1 

12.2 

13.4 

13.8 

8.8 

17.7 

Household  Workers 

10.2 

09.6 

10.8 

13.2 

6.6 

5.0 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Census  of  Population: 
19^,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan,  Final  Re- 
port PC  (D-24C  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office , 1962). 


The  evidence  seems  to  point  to  an  increase  in  women  workers.  Study  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  kinds  of  occupations  for  which  they  will  be  needed  and 
can  be  trained  in  the  economic  interests  of  the  area  as  well  as  the  personal 
well  being  of  these  individuals. 


Instructional  Staff,  Facilities,  and  Equipment 

Fully  qualified  homemaking  teachers  were  reported  by  all  but  one  of  the 
schools  in  the  study.  Seventeen  of  the  22  teachers  were  qualified  for  vo- 
cational certificates  whereas  five  were  not.  It  appears  that  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  have  had  college  credit  work  in  the  last  five  years.  This 
judgment  is  based  on  date  of  graduation  and  subsequent  time  it  would  take 
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to  earn  the  permanent  certificate.  However,  several  older  teachers  with 
long  years  of  experience , as  well  as  younger  ones , should  plan  for  in- 
service  workshops  or  credit  classes  to  keep,  or  bring,  them  up-to-date. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  taking  work  helpful  to  teaching  in  the 
regular  homemaking  program,  but  especially  should  work  be  taken  to  fa- 
miliarze  teachers  with  philosophy,  methods,  and  curriculum  development 
in  home  economics  related  occupational  training  programs.  This  is  such 
a new  area  to  home  economics  that  no  homemaking  teacher  should  shrug 
the  responsibility  to  make  herself  informed  at  least. 

Equipment  for  the  traditional  areas  of  food  preparation  and  clothing  con- 
struction seemed  to  be  quite  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality  in  most  of 
the  homemaking  departments.  Less  evident  to  observation  were  facilities, 
equipment,  and  teaching-learning  materials  for  some  of  the  less  tangible 
aspects  of  homemaking  or  for  child  care  or  home  care  of  the  sick.  A Jan- 
uary 1965  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  "Facilities  for  Programs  which  Prepare  for  Employment  in  Occupa- 
tions Utilizing  Home  Economics  Knowledge  and  Skills , " lists  criteria  for 
determining  equipment  needed  for  occupational  training  classes.  It  also 
suggests  minimum  essential  facilities  and  equipment  for  specific  programs. 
Reference  to  this  publication  in  relation  to  the  departments  observed  shows 
that  several  added  features , different  from  present  arrangements  of  equip- 
ment and  space , would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  occupational  training 
classes. 


The  Health  Occupations 

Interviews  with  hospital  personnel  elicited  the  same  staccato  plea:  "We 
need  more  nurses. " No  hospital  facility  had  a full  staff  of  Registered 
Nurses,  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  or  Nurses  Aides  to  fit  their  needs. 

Not  only  were  trained  persons  in  these  categories  in  short  supply,  but 
their  length  of  tenure  on  the  job  was  short.  An  administrator  of  one  large 
hospital  indicated  that  their  participation  in  the  practical  nurse  training 
program  from  another  area  was  not  of  value  to  the  local  hospital  because 
so  few  of  the  graduate  LPN's  stayed  on  with  them. 

Trained  personnel  in  other  medical  technologies  were  also  in  demand  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  nursing  personnel.  "If  a trained  technician  applies  for 
a job,  I hire  him  even  though  we  may  be  fully  staffed  in  that  position  at 
the  time,  for  I know  we  will  have  a vacancy  soon, " was  essentially  the 
remark  of  one  hospital  spokesman. 

The  training  of  nurses  aides  can  be  done  in  a relatively  short  period.  Such 
training  can  be  done  effectively  with  senior  high  school  students , out-of- 
school youth,  and  adults.  As  nurses  aides  are  in  demand  in  this  six-county 
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area  as  well  as  other  areas,  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  interest  in 
this  occupation  and  provide  training  where  interest  is  developed. 

There  is  considerable  evidence,  especially  with  the  recent  federal  legisla- 
tion on  hospital  care  tied  to  social  security,  that  there  will  be  a growing 
demand  nationwide  for  workers  in  the  nursing  and  other  health  technologies. 
With  the  start  of  a nursing  program,  and  the  nucleus  of  a strong  science 
program  at  North  Central  Michigan  College,  it  seems  appropriate  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  expanding  the  program  in  the  health  field. 


C.  Summary  of  Findings 

1.  Home  economics  classes  to  prepare  for  homemaking  are  available  to 
high  school  girls  in  the  schools  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area  in  that 
there  are  teachers  and  facilities  in  the  schools.  Less  evident  is  the 
extent  to  which  girls  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  homemaking  through 
administrative  matters  such  as  counseling  and  scheduling. 

2.  Home  economics  classes  are  not  open  to  boys  in  the  high  schools  with 
the  exception  of  two  schools . 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  home  economics  programs  as  expressed  by  both 
teachers  and  administrators  was  preparation  for  home  and  family  living. 

4.  Implementation  of  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  home  and  family  living 
appeared  strongest  in  the  traditional  areas  of  foods  and  clothing  and 

weakest  in  the  areas  of  relationships,  home  management,  and  consumer 
buying. 

5.  There  was  no  evidence  of  occupational  training  programs  related  to 
home  economics  in  the  21  schools  of  this  study. 

6.  The  adult  education  program  in  home  economics,  was  very  limited.  Per- 
sonal and  family  clothing  construction  was  the  emphasis  in  the  majority 

of  the  classes  offered.  There  were  apparently  no  occupational  training 
classes. 

7.  A large  number  of  women  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  were  working  outside 
the  home  with  nearly  three  times  as  many  women  working  in  1960  as 

in  1940.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  women  are  employed  in  clerical, 
service,  and  household  worker  occupations.  (Table  8.3.) 

8.  For  the  most  part  homemaking  teachers  are  fully  qualified  and  17  of  22 
teachers  were  qualified  for  vocational  homemaking  certificates. 
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9.  Equipment  and  facilities  were  adequate  for  teaching  clothing  and  foods, 
but  lacking  for  teaching  other  areas  of  homemaking. 

10.  Registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  and  nurses  aides  were 
greatly  in  demand  in  the  order  given.  The  first  listed  was  in  greatest 
demand’  and  requires  the  most  training. 

11.  Other  occupations  related  to  home  economics  where  there  was  evidence 
of  need  included  interior  decoration  helpers,  chefs,  salad  girls,  short 
order  cooks,  bakers,  housekeepers,  and  waitresses. 
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CHAPTER  9 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION* 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to:  (l)  describe  the  purpose  and  range  of 
the  field  of  industrial  education;  (2)  describe  the  pattern,  form,  and  spe- 
cific programs  of  industrial  education  in  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  Emmet, 
Otsego,  and  parts  of  Antrim  and  Presque  Isle  Counties,  and  (3)  present 
and  summarize  findings  obtained  from  survey  questionnaires,  school  visits, 
and  interviews  with  industrial , labor  and  educational  leaders  in  the  study 
area.  Recommendations  and  the  proposed  plan  of  industrial  education  for 
the  six  county  area  are  presented  in  Chapter  12. 

A.  The  Purpose  and  Range  of  Industrial  Education 

The  term  "industrial  education"  as  used  in  this  chapter  includes  the  pro- 
gram areas  of  (l)  industrial  arts  education,  (2)  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  (3)  technical  education.  All  of  these  programs  are  concerned 
with  the  industrial  phases  of  work  and  society.  While  the  emphasis  and 
major  purpose  of  each  area  is  different,  they  should  be  considered  as  com- 
plementary, rather  than  mutually  exclusive  to  each  other. 

Because  the  terms  of  (1)  industrial  arts,  (2)  trade  and  industrial  education, 
and  (3)  technical  education  are  often  misunderstood,  the  following  defini- 
tions are  presented  and  used  throughout  this  chapter. 

Industrial  arts  is  a study  of  industry,  its  materials,  processes,  products 
and  organization.  Through  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences  with  tools 
and  materials , students  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  in- 
dustry, its  development  and  contributions  to  our  industrial  way  of  life,  and 
the  inherent  social  and  technological  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
problem-solving  experiences  that  assist  students  in  solving  problems  through 
coordination  and  integration  of  other  subject  areas  in  the  development  of 
the  total  educational  process.  Industrial  arts  programs  are  operated  pri- 
marily at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels,  but  with  increased  em- 
phasis being  placed  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams. While  generally  conceived  as  general  education  (necessary  for  all 
individuals),  industrial  arts  at  the  late  high  school  level  can  serve  as  a 


*Written  primarily  by  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Clay,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
Industrial  Arts  Department,  Glassboro  State  College,  Glassboro,  New  Jer- 
sey. Formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education,  MSU. 
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■Ergr.yocationaI  program  and  for  certain  individual  students  meet  a voca- 
tional need,  if  structured  accordingly, 

and  industrial  e_ducation  is  that  aspect  of  vocational  education  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  for  gainful  employment  in  trades , industrial  pur- 
suits, and  other  closely  related  occupations.  Some  trade  and  industrial 
education  programs  prepare  individuals  for  entrance  into  an  industrial  oc- 
cupation v.hich  is  new  to  them,  while  other  programs  are  designed  to  im- 
goye  or  upgrac^  the  competency  of  persons  already  employed  in  an  occu- 
pation. These  programs  are  found  at  both  the  high  school  and  post-high 
school  levels. 

lechnical  education  is  that  aspect  of  vocational  education  designed  to  pre- 
pare technicians  in  a variety  of  occupational  fields  related  to  industry. 

The  best  known  type  of  technicians  are  those  associated  with  the  field  of 
engineering.  For  this  study,  the  engineering  technician  as  defined  by  the 
^erican  Society  for  Engineering  Education  was  used. 

An  engineering  technician  engages  in  work  that  requires  some 
of  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  both  the  professional  engineer 
and  the  craftsman.  He  is  required  to  know  basic  theories  and 
to  apply  them  in  helping  to  solve  complex  problems  of  modern 
industry.  . . . The  engineering  technician  usually  specializes 
in  one  aspect  of  engineering.  He  might,  for  example,  work  as 
a draftsman,  a detail  designer,  a cost-estimator,  a production 
supervisor,  a research  assistant,  a quality  control  supervisor, 
a time  study  man,  an  expeditor,  a technical  salesman,  or  a 
production  planner.  ^ 

Technician  training  programs  are  offered  almost  always  as  post-high  school 
programs  and  usually  identified  as  the  13th  and  Nth  years  of  education. 


B.  Essential  Characteristics  of  a 
Total  Program  of  Industrial  Education 

Programs  of  industrial  education  should  be  available  to  serve  all  age  groups 
In  the  elementary  grades,  industrial  arts  is  used  to  enrich  and  support  the 
over-all  general  education  program  through  an  activity-type  learning  pro- 
gram where  construction  activities  using  tools  and  materials  are  an  integral 
phase  of  various  units  of  study. 


Technical  Institute  Division,  American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion.  The  Engineering  Technician  (Npw  Vnri.-  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  , I960), 
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At  the  junior  high  school  level,  industrial  arts  as  a separate  but  related 
subject  area  should  be  found.  A comprehensive  program  of  industrial  arts 
at  this  level  should  provide  students  with  exploratory  experiences  in  as 
manf  areas  as  possible.  Programs  should  emphasize  application  of  con- 
cepts from  other  classes , development  of  the  students  concept  of  their 
own  abilities  and  limitations  and  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
become  actively  involved  in  studying,  planning,  organizing,  constructing, 
experimenting,  testing,  servicing,  and  evaluating  materials  processes, 
and  products  of  industry.  A minimum  of  one  semester,  but  preferably  one 
year  of  industrial  arts  at  either  the  7th,  8th  or  9th  grade  level  should  be 
required  of  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  with  additional  courses 
available  to  all  students  on  an  elective  basis. 


At  the  high  school  level,  industrial  arts  courses  should  be  available  to  all 
students  on  an  elective  basis.  Traditionally,  the  areas  of  woodworking 
and  mechanical  drawing  have  received  the  greatest  emphasis.  Today  in- 
creased emphasis  must  be  placed  on  metals-processing  and  fabrication, 
electricity-electronics,  power  mechanics , drafting-design  and  illustration, 
graphic  arts,  material  testing,  research  and  experimentation,  product  serv- 
icing, and  residential  building.  At  the  senior  high  school  level,  students 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  explore  various  areas  of  indus- 
trial  arts,  thus  building  on  their  junior  high  school  experiences.  Industrial 
arts  programs  can  contribute  to  individual  vocational  needs  of  certain  stu- 
dents by  providing  concentration  in  depth  in  certain  areas  that  will  assist 
a student  in  preparing  to  meet  an  occupational  goal. 

Along  with  the  industrial  arts  programs  at  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades, 
specific  vocational  programs  in  the  trade  and  industrial  area  shou  d e 
available  to  all  students  who  desire  such  preparation.  These  programs 
should  commence  no  earlier  than  the  11th  grade,  but  should  definitely  be 
available  to  all  students  in  the  12th  grade.  Occupational  preparation  shoul_d 
be  the  nrimBry  function  of  these  courses.  In  some  cases,  the  training  pro- 
gram  can  be  very  specific  and“pi^ovide  skills  necessary  for  entry  level  posi- 
tions in  the  occupation.  In  other  courses,  basic  skills  necessary  for  groups 
or  clusters  of  occupations  should  be  emphasized  so  the  student  will  have 
a range  of  occupational  possibilities. 


A needed  area  and  one  often  neglected  is  short-term,  specific  job  prepara- 
tion for  some  of  the  lower  level  occupations  such  as  sweeper,  machine 
operator,  janitor,  and  gas  station  attendant.  In  any  event,  a wide  range 
of  different  program  offerings  that  provide  preparation  for  a variety  of  oc- 
cupations should  be  available  in  any  program  of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. In  smaller  high  schools  where  it  may  be  impossible  to  develop  real- 
istic comprehensive  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  the  deve  - 
opment  of  area  vocational  schools  or  shared-time  programs  between  various 
schools  should  be  considered.  In  addition,  programs  of  trade  and  industrial 
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education  at  the  high  school  level  should  provide  for  supervised  ^practical 
on-the-job  experiences  that  can  be  arranged  through  cooperative  education 
programs. 

Where  no  or  very  limited  vocational  industrial  education  opportunities  are 
available  to  students  at  the  high  school  level,  these  opportunities  should 
be  provided  at  the  post-high  school,  at  no  cost  to  the  student,  in  area  vo- 
cational centers  or  vocational-technical  institutes , operated  independently 
or  as  part  of  a community  college. 

Post-high  school  programs  and  courses  of  vocational  technical  education 
should  also  be  available  for  adults  for  retraining,  promotion  and  upgrading, 
and  general  interest  purposes.  These  may  be  part  time  or  full  time. 

A truly  quality  program  of  industrial  education  must  assist  in  providing  for 
the  maximum  development  of  each  student's  talents  and  abilities  to  the 
fullest,  regardless  of  difference  in  talents  and  abilities  between  individual 
students. 


In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  are 
necessary,  qualified  and  well-trained  teachers  are  needed,  and  there  must 
be  effective  liaison  between  the  school  and  the  community.  Adequate  pro- 
visions must  be  made  to  inform  students  of  employment  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities, to  determine  their  interests  and  capabilities  with  regard  to  various 
Welds  of  occupational  training,  to  provide  excellent  technical  and  related 
instruction  as  well  as  needed  general  education,  and  to  insure  adequate 
placement  and  follow-ups.  The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  factors  can 

seriously  jeopardize  the  potential  success  of  a total  industrial  education 
program. 

— — Occupational  Trends  and  Implications  for  Industrial  Education 

Occupational  needs  are  constantly  changing  as  new  technological  devel- 
opments occur.  Some  of  the  more  important  trends  predicted  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  as  follows: 

1.  Fewer  unskilled  occupational  opportunities  will  be  available  but 
an  increasing  number  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  will  be 
needed.  However,  the  needs  for  semi-skilled  workers  will  not 
increase  as  rapidly  as  some  other  major  occupational  groups,  but 
will  continue  to  rank  with  the  clerical  workers  category  as  the  top 
two  occupational  groups  with  one  worker  in  every  six  employed  in 
a semi-skilled  job. 

2.  Of  the  professional-technical  occupational  group,  the  needs  for 
technicians  will  continue  to  rise  in  existing  and  new  areas  as 
technological  developments  and  changes  are  made. 
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3.  The  most  rapidly  growing  industrial  occupational  area  is  the  serv- 
ice worker  group,  while  the  electronics  industry  is  one  of  the  more 
rapidly  expanding  industries. 

4.  Construction  workers  will  be  needed  in  increasingly  larger  numbers 
with  an  estimated  400  thousand  carpenters  needed  by  1975.  In  the 
manufacturing  industries , it  is  estimated  that  200  thousand  general 
machinists  will  be  needed  by  the  same  year. 

5.  The  labor  force  (employed  and  unemployed)  is  growing  faster  than 
our  population  growth,  but  because  of  the  changing  nature  of  oc- 
cupational needs  and  trends,  workers  of  the  future  may  have  to 
change  occupations  three  or  more  times  in  order  to  remain  employed. 

With  the  increasing  need  for  highly  skilled  persons  and  the  decreasing  lower 
level  job  opportunities,  it  will  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  prepare  indi- 
viduals at  the  high  school  level  with  entry  level  skills  needed  for  the  avail- 
able jobs.  Furthermore,  graduates  of  high  schools,  even  when  properly 
trained,  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  employment  commensurate 
with  their  training  because  employers  in  manufacturing  and  industrial  pur- 
suits tend  to  hire  at  low  levels  and  then  promote  or  upgrade  their  workers. 
This  suggests  that  in  most  cases,  high  school  programs  of  industrial  voca- 
tional education  should  be  more  general  in  nature  and  concentrate  on  basic 
skills  necessary  for  groups  or  clusters  of  occupations  rather  than  attempt 
to  prepare  individuals  for  a specific  single  occupation.  Pre -vocational 
programs  that  lead  to  post-high  school  programs  in  trade  and  industrial 
education  and  in  technical  education  are  another  example  of  appropriate 
high  school  level  programs  in  industrial  education. 

In  the  area  of  service  occupations,  which  will  provide  a major  source  of 
employment  for  high  school  graduates  in  future  years , specific  high  school 
programs  should  be  developed  that  will  provide  graduates  with  entry  level 
skills  needed  for  initial  employment. 

As  higher  skill  and  competency  will  be  required  in  our  work  force,  along 
with  newly  emerging  industrial  occupations,  it  becomes  imperative  that 
broad-range  trade  and  industrial  education  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams be  developed  at  the  post-high  school  level  for  initial  entry,  re- 
training and  upgrading  purposes  to  serve  the  needs  of  high  school  grad- 
uates, individuals  currently  employed  or  unemployed,  and  school  drop- 
outs. 

With  the  many  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  industrial 
world,  it  becomes  imperative  that  programs  of  industrial  education  remain 
flexible  and  attuned  to  changing  occupational  training  needs  on  the  local, 
state  and  national  scene. 
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P.  The  Present  Program  of  Industrial 

Education  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  Area 

Procedures  and  Sources  of  Information 

Questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  superintendent  or  high  school  prin- 
cipal of  each  participating  school  providing  data  regarding  course  and  se- 
quence offerings  in  industrial  education,  instructional  staff  experience 
and  qualifications,  enrollments  and  drop-out  statistics.  Other  sources  of 
information  were:  the  follow-up  study  of  1963  graduates  and  drop-outs, 
the  occupational  interest  questionnaire  to  11th  graders  and  their  parents, 
basic  aemographic  data  on  the  area,  and  an  opinionnaire  distributed  to  all 
teachers  of  industrial  education. 

Visitations  were  made  to  all  of  the  21  high  schools  by  one  or  more  of  the 
team  of  vocational  consultants.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  many 
owners,  managers  and  personnel  directors  of  major  manufacturing,  on- 
struction  and  service  industries  in  the  geographical  area . A total  of  30 
major  industries  were  visited  and  interviews  conducted  with  one  or  more 
persons  in  each.  A combined  total  of  3,500  to  3,600  persons  were  em- 
ployed by  these  industries.  Other  interviews  were  conducted  with  Chamber 
of  Commerce  presidents,  school  board  members,  and  the  administrative 
and  instructional  staff  at  the  North  Central  Michigan  College. 


Status  of  Present  Programs  of  Indushial  Education 


Although  specific  comments  are  made  regarding  programs  at  certain  schools 
(for  illustrative  purposes),  the  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess 
the  status  of  the  total  program  of  Industrial  education  in  the  six-county 
area,  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  interpret 

these  findings  and  comments  as  a complete  evaluation  of  individual  school 
programs. 

Secondary  Level 

No  bona  fide  total  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  area  of  industrial 
education,  as  described  in  part  B of  this  chapter,  was  found  in  any  of  the 
various  high  school  districts . The  Gaylord  Community  High  School  has  the 
necessary  space  existing  in  their  new  building  and  are  planning  to  offer 
vocational  programs  in  the  areas  of  auto  mechanics,  metal  machining  and 
fabrication,  drafting,  and  some  building  trades.  Equipment,  some  of  which 
is  on  order,  and  staffing  appear  to  be  the  only  problems  to  be  overcome. 

The  Petoskey  school  system  also  plans  to  provide  vocational  instruction 
in  the  areas  of  metal  machining,  electricity-electronics,  drafting,  and 
possibly  some  offering  in  the  building  trade  area  in  the  new  high  school. 
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which  is  presently  under  construction.  Cheboygan  Public  Schools  has 
future  plans  to  include  some  vocational  industrial  education  in  their  pro- 
gram pending  the  building  of  a new  high  school. 

One  of  the  major  - - Isms  faced  by  any  school  district,  when  attempting 
to  offer  vocation,  ication , is  finding  qualified  instructional  staff  who 
meet  the  Michigan  certification  requirements.  Such  is  the  case  in  this 
geographical  area,  where  of  the  24  teachers  of  industrial  education  classes, 
only  seven  currently  meet  vocational  certification  requirements  in  the  area 
of  trade  and  industrial  education.  Vocationally  certified  teachers  were 
found  in  the  following  school  districts:  two  in  Charlevoix  and  one  each 
in  Cheboygan,  East  Jordan,  Gaylord,  Inland  Lakes,  and  Petoskey. 

While  significant  industrial  vocational  offerings  are  generally  not  avail- 
able to  high  school  students,  it  was  noted  that  industrial  arts  offerings 
were  available  to  students  in  20  of  the  21  high  schools.  In  the  case  of 
the  parochial  schools,  shared-time  programs  are  operating  with  the  local 
public  schools.  However,  many  of  these  industrial  arts  programs  were 
rather  narrow  in  terms  of  areas  of  experience  offered.  All  of  the  programs 
provided  woodworking  instruction  with  primary  emphasis  given  to  this  area 
of  instruction.  Most  programs  also  offered  courses  in  drafting.  Only  pro- 
grams at  Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  East  Jordan  and  Petoskey  provided  fairly 
broad-gauge  instruction  in  metals  areas.  Limited  instruction  in  metals  is 
provided  at  Boyne  City , Gaylord , Johannesburg , and  planned  for  Onaway 
commencing  in  the  Fall  of  1965.  Gaylord  has  the  only  power  mechanics 
program  currently  in  operation.  Electronics  is  offered  only  at  Petoskey; 
however,  a science  teacher  at  Boyne  City  High  School  does  an  extensive 
amount  of  work  in  the  electricity-electronics  areas.  No  graphic  arts  in- 
struction is  available  and  bnly  very  limited  experience  is  provided  in  any 
of  the  construction  areas , usually  confined  to  carpentry  as  a unit  of  a 
woodworking  course.  At  no  single  schopl  was  a truly  comprehensive  in- 
dustrial arts  program  found  as  described  in  part  B of  this  chapter. 

An  opinionnaire  for  teachers  of  industrial  education  was  sent  to  22  teachers 
with  13  (or  59  percent)  returning  completed  opinionnaire  forms,  in  general, 
opinionnaire  responses  and  interviews  with  teachers  revealed  a genuine 
concern  to  expand  and  broaden  the  range  of  experience  areas  available  in 
programs  of  industrial  education  to  high  school  students.  The  need  to  ex- 
pand and  offer  more  areas  of  instruction  was  cited  by  54  percent  of  the 
teachers  as  one  of  the  most  important  changes  or  improvements  needed  in 
the  present  high  school  industrial  education  curriculum.  Other  improve- 
ments cited  were:  the  need  for  replacement  or  additional  tools  and  equip- 
ment by  39  percent,  the  need  for  textbooks  and  instructional  materials  by 
23  percent,  the  need  to  schedule  special  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  slow  learners  by  16  percent,  and  the  need  to  reduce  class  size  and 
class  load  by  39  percent  of  the  respondents. 
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Two  basic  reasons  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  narrow  range  programs 
and  lack  of  necessary  equipment,  tools  and  instructional  materials:  (1) 
continued  lack  of  school  board,  administrative,  and  financial  support  to 
expand  and  develop  comprehensive  programs  by  providing  necessary  space, 
equipment,  and  supplies;  and  (2)  reluctance  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  de- 
velop programs  in  new  areas  or  areas  where  they  feel  unqualified  or  to  make 
their  needs  known  in  an  effective  manner. 

The  practice  of  scheduling  beginning,  advanced,  and  special  education 
students  into  the  same  class  of  industrial  arts  and  titling  many  of  these 
courses  "Shop  I or  Shop  11"  was  found  to  be  a common  practice  in  many 
schools  but  is  one  that  should  be  eliminated.  If  this  undesirable  practice 
is  followed,  a teaching  situation  often  arises  where  such  extreme  differences 
in  experience  and  capabilities  of  students,  make  it  relatively  impossible 
to  provide  an  effective  program  for  all  groups . By  using  specific  course 
titles  tha‘  are  descriptive  of  the  instructional  program,  both  students  and 
counselors  will  be  better  informed  how  a particular  course  might  meet  the 
needs  of  a student.  Furthermore,  if  courses  are  sequential  in  nature,  stu- 
dents without  the  necessary  prerequisites  should  not  be  enrolled  with  stu- 
dents who  have  had  previous  experiences  or  requisites. 

Very  little  evidence  of  cooperative  programs  in  industrial  education  at  the 
high  school  level  was  found  in  the  study  area.  By  cooperative  programs 
is  meant  an  educational  program  where  the  school  and  various  industries 
cooperatively  participate  in  providing  a realistic  situation  where  students 
can  learn  and  develop  the  necessary  skills  for  industrial  employment.  Usu- 
ally the  student  attends  his  regular  school  for  half-day  participation  in 
three  or  four  regularly  scheduled  classes,  one  of  which  is  related  to  his 
industrial  employment  situation.  During  the  other  half  day,  the  student 
works  part  time  in  a selected  and  participating  industry.  Instruction  in 
the  classroom  is  correlated  and  related  to  the  on-the-job  experience  through 
regularly  scheduled  visitations  by  an  industrial  education  coordinator  to 
the  work  situation. 

From  discussions  with  owners  and  managers  of  industrial  production  and 
and  servicing  concerns,  it  would  appear  that  industry  is  generally  willing 
to  participate  in  such  programs  and  cooperatively  work  with  the  schools 
in  providing  supervised  work  experience  opportunities  for  high  school  youth. 

Table  9. 1 provides  a summary  of  responses  of  high  school  level  industrial 
arts  teachers  regarding  beliefs  as  to  what  industrial  arts  should  do. 
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TABLE  9.1 

BELIEFS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TEACHERS  ABOUT  WHAT  A 
HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM  SHOULD  DO 


Response  Choices 


Number  Percent 


Provide  broad  experiences  in  many  areas  for 
general  education  purposes  only. 

0 

0 

Provide  broad  experiences  in  many  areas  for 
general  education  and  pre -vocational  purposes. 

4 

25.0 

Provide  broad  experiences  in  many  areas  with  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  a specific  area  at 
perhaps  the  12th  grade  level. 

3 

18.7 

Provide  students  with  specific  skills  needed  for 
entry  into  the  skilled  industrial  production  and 
servicing  occupations. 

2 

12.5 

Provide  general  education  for  some  students,  pre- 
vocational  training  for  others,  and  specific  job 
training  for  still  other  students. 

_7 

43.7 

Totals 

16 

99.9 

Source:  Opinionnaire  to  industrial  arts  teachers. 


The  response  pattern  in  Table  9. 1 indicates  that  most  of  the  teachers  of 
industrial  arts  believe  that  a high  school  industrial  arts  program  should 
provide  broad  experiences  for  general  education  purposes,  pre -vocational 
preparation  for  some,  and  the  opportunity  to  specialize  or  acquire  specific 
job  training  at  the  12th  grade  level  for  still  other  students. 


Post-High  School  Level 

At  this  level,  no  real  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  operated 
and  supported  by  the  various  educational  institutions,  were  found  in  the 
entire  study  area.  Individual  courses  in  adult  education  programs  have 
been  offered  at  various  times  in  the  past  in  areas  such  as:  electronics, 
machine  shop,  and  drafting,  but  complete  programs  or  sequences  of  courses 
that  prepare  individuals  with  entry  level  skills  in  trade  areas  are  not  avail- 
able. 

A few  apprentice  programs  in  manufacturing,  service,  and  building  trade 
areas  have  been  operated  at  various  times  in  the  area  by  various  agencies 
in  cooperation  with  the  apprenticeship  office  of  the  Vocational  Division  of 
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the  State  Department  of  Education.  A few  manpower  retraining  programs 
and  other  limited  offerings  comprise  the  remaining  opportunities  available 
for  post-high  school  trade  and  industrial  education.  In  general,  opportu- 
nity  for  post-high  school  trade  and  industrial  education  is  woefully  lacking 
and  the  need  continues  to  exist  for  a comprehensive  organized  total  program 
Of  industrial  education,  at  the  trade  and  industrial  level,  administered  by 
the  educational  agencies  in  the  area. 

In  the  area  of  technical  training,  no  bona  fide  programs  of  technician  training 
were  found  in  the  area  of  industrial  education.  Normally  one  would  expect 
to  find  such  programs  offered  and  administered  by  the  local  community  col- 
l^ege.  A program  of  paper  technology  is  described  in  the  college  catalog, 
but  in  reality  this  program  along  with  the  engineering  curriculum  are  transfer- 
type  programs  geared  to  four-year  institutions  instead  of  two-year  techni- 
cian programs  leading  to  employment.  A discussion  with  the  engineering 
faculty  at  North  Central  Michigan  College  revealed  a strong  allegiance  to 
academic  engineering  and  technical  work  that  can  be  transferred  to  four- 
year  insUtutions.  An  extreme  reluctance  and  hesitancy  was  expressed  to 
become  involved  with  terminal  courses  (employment-bound) , programs  of 
two  years  or  less , or  non-college  credit  type  of  technical  offerings.  This 
expressed  view  of  the  faculty  was  not  in  agreement  with  views  expressed 
by  others  in  the  community  regarding  the  role  of  a community  college. 


TABLE  9.2 

TYPES  OR  LEVELS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  THAT  SHOULD  BE  OFFERED 
^ ^ POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTITUTION  SERVING  THE  COUNTY  AREA 


Must  Offer  Could  Offer 
Response  Choices  No.  Percent  No.  Percent 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Intensive  3-9  months  programs',  full 
time  for  high  school  graduates  or  drop- 
outs, giving  entry  level  industrial 
skills. 

5 

21.0 

6 

27.4 

One-  or  two-year,  full-time  programs 
giving  technician  training  for  industry 
but  little  general  education  (not  col- 
legiate credit). 

8 

33.3 

3 

13.6 

Two-year  associate  degree  curricula 
providing  education  for  subprofessional 
jobs  in  industry. 

2 

8.3 

3 

13.6 

Adult  education,  part  time  to  build  skills 
and  prepare  for  advancement  those  already 
working. 

7 

29.1 

5 

22.7 

Intensive , full-time  retraining  programs . 

_2 

8.3 

_5 

22.7 

Totals 

24 

100.0 

22 

100.0 

Source:  Opinionnaire  sent  to  industrial  teachers. 
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An  analysis  of  Table  9. 2 reveals  that  teachers  of  industrial  education  in 
the  area  support  the  notion  that  a post-high  school  institution  must  offer 
(1)  one-  or  two-year,  full-time,  non-college  credit  programs  providing 
technician  training  for  industry  with  little  general  education,  (2)  adult 
education,  part  time  to  build  skills  and  prepare  for  advancement  those 
who  are  already  working,  and  (3)  intensive  3-to-9  months  programs  for 
high  school  graduates  or  dropouts  providing  entry  level  skills. 

The  need  for  post-high  school  short  or  long  term  training  programs  in  indus- 
trial pursuits  continues  to  exist.  As  reported  in  the  occupational  interest 
study  of  current  11th  graders  and  presented  in  Table  9.5,  approximately 
21  percent  of  these  students  have  indicated  a desire  to  pursue  additional 
schooling  after  high  school  graduation  in  the  areas  of  skilled  trades  such 
as:  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  electrician;  or  technician  training  in 
areas  such  as  electronics  and  drafting.  Many  individuals  who  could  profit 
by  such  training  are  either  forced  to:  (1)  do  without,  (2)  leave  the  local 
area  and  seek  such  specialized  training  at  other  two  year  community  col- 
leges or  private  technical  schools,  or  (3)  enter  programs  at  the  North  Cen- 
tral Michigan  College  that  they  are  not  interested  in  or  unqualified  for  with 
an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  a college  dropout  or  failure  statistic. 


Needed  Areas  or  Programs  of  Industrial  Education 

Several  sources  of  information  were  used  to  identify  occupational  areas 
where  training  programs  are  needed.  Interviews  with  owners  or  managers  - 
of  30  industrial  concerns,  school  administrators  and  teachers,  business 
and  lay  persons , and  responses  to  the  opinionnaire  by  teachers  of  indus- 
trial education  were  several  of  the  sources.  Background  demographic  data 
about  the  area  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  were  also  studied. 

In  1960,  a total  of  approximately  24,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
six-county  area.<  Of  these,  approximately  16,000  or  66  percent  were  men 
and  8,000  or  33'percent  were  women.  In  Table  9.  3 the  distribution  of 
these  workers  is  shown  according  to  the  three  industry  groups  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  field  cf  industrial  education. 

In  1960,  29. 7 percent  of  the  total  persons  employed  were  working  in  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  or  mining  industries  and  26. 1 percent  of  total 
employed  were  male.  Manufacturing  of  both  durable  and  non-durable  goods 
accounted  for  18.9  percent  of  the  total  employed.  Some  of  the  major  sub- 
groups within  the  manufacturing  category  are  listed  below. 

Manufacturing  Group  Persons  Employed,  1960 

Furniture  770 

Other  durable  goods  690 
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Fabricated  metal  products  585 

Machinery  except  electrical  557 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment  475 

Food  and  kindred  products  430 

Primary  metal  industries  329 

Non-specified  manufacturing  industries  324 


TABLE  9.  3 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  THREE  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 
AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYED  - 1960 


Industry  Group 

% Total 

Construc- 

tion 

Manufac- 

.turing 

Mining 

Totals 
3 Groups 

Employed 

1960 

No.  employed  female 

65 

813 

0 

878 

3.  6%, 

No.  employed  male 

1,799 

3,719 

746 

6,264 

26.1% 

Totals  male  & female 

1,864 

4,532 

746 

7,142 

29.7% 

% of  24,000  total 
employed  1960 

7.7% 

18.9% 

3. 1% 

29.7% 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population , 1960. 


Not  always  has  this  concentration  of  employees  been  employed  in  these 
types  of  industries.  In  1960,  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 
numbered  3,178,  or  13.6  percent  of  total  employed,  which  was  a 90.7  per- 
cent increase  over  the  1940  figures.  Operatives  and  kindred  workers  ac- 
counted for  19. 8 percent  of  the  total  employed  which  represented  an  in- 
crease of  103.9  percent  from  1940  to  1960.  Likewise,  service  workers, 
except  private  household,  rose  125.5  percent  during  the  same  period  and 
accounted  for  10,7  percent  of  the  total  employed  in  1960.  These  occupa- 
tional classifications  represent  those  that  appear  to  be  experiencing  the 
greatest  expansion  and  growth  in  the  six  county  area.  All  other  groups 
showed  a growth  of  less  than  41  percent  or  have  declined  up  to  71  percent. 

From  all  indications,  it  would  appear  that  the  six-county  area  has  over  a 
period  of  years,  maintained  a significant  and  steady  growth  of  manufacturing, 
construction,  and  service  industry  in  line  with  the  trends  in  Michigan  and 
nationally.  The  population  growth  in  this  study  area  from  1940  to  1960 
showed  a net  gain  of  3,400  persons  or  a growth  rate  of  5 percent  and  cor- 
responded very  closely  to  the  3,000  more  persons  employed  in  1960  than 
in  1940,  with  the  majority  of  this  growth  in  manufacturing,  construction 
and  service  areas.  It  therefore  becomes  apparent  that  many  individuals 
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have  been  forced  to  change  their  type  of  employment  or  leave  the  community. 
Furthermore,  34  percent  of  the  549  high  school  graduates  of  1963  who  re- 
sponded to  the  follow-up  study  questionnaire  were  residing  currently  in  a 
Michigan  county  not  adjacent  to  the  one  they  lived  in  when  they  graduated 
from  high  school  or  were  living  currently  in  another  state.  Twenty  percent 
of  those  who  moved  indicated  that  they  did  so  to  either  take  a job  or  to 
seek  a job.  This  and  other  evidence  of  mobility  away  from  the  area,  and 
evidence  of  growing  and  declining  occupations , makes  it  imperative  that 
programs  of  vocational  education  not  only  reflect  the  local  area  needs  but 
consider  the  larger  community  of  the  state  and  nation  and  their  needs.  All 
of  these  considerations  are  reflected  in  the  final  list  of  occupational  areas 
where  industrial  vocational  programs  are  needed  (presented  in  Table  9.  5). 

In  Table  9.  4 the  responses  of  teachers  of  industrial  education  in  the  six 
county  area  indicate  the  degree  of  importance  they  attach  to  providing  vo- 
cational training  for  certain  job  classifications  in  a post-high  school  in- 
stitution serving  the  area. 


TABLE  9.4 


IMPORTANCE  GIVEN  TO  THE  AVAILABIUTY  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  FOR  CERTAIN  JOBS  IN  AN  AREA  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL 
INSTITUTION  AS  SEEN  BY  AREA  TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Total  Number  of  Responses 

+1  Point 

+2  Points 

should  be 

must  be 

-1  Point  offered 

offered 

Types  of  Jobs 

not  when  school 

important  expands 

from  the 
first 

Total 

Points 

a.  Auto  mechanic 

0 

7 

6 

19* 

b.  Small  engine  repair 

0 

6 

8 

22 

c.  Auto  body  & collision  repair 

2 

7 

4 

13 

d.  Machinery  repair 

1 

8 

2 

11 

e.  Appliance  repair 

1 

6 

5 

15 

f.  Radio  and  T.  V.  repair 

2 

7 

3 

11 

g.  Electronics  & instrumenta- 

tion  technician 

1 

4 

5 

13 

h.  Welder  & metal  fabricator 

0 

5 

8 

21 

i.  Machine  operator 

0 

4 

8 

20 

j.  Machinist,  tool  & die  maker 

0 

6 

6 

18 

k.  Architectural  draftsman  - 
residential , structural , 

and  detail 

0 

7 

6 

19 

1.  Technical  drafting,  tool  & 
die  design,  production 

illustration 

1 

6 

4 

13 
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TABLE  9 . 4 — Continued 


Total  Number  of  Responses 

+1  Point 

+2  Points 

should  be 

must  be 

-1  Point 

offered 

offered 

not 

when  school 

from  the 

Total 

Types  of  Jobs 

important 

expands 

first 

Points 

m.  Commercial  artist 

n.  Building  & construction 

1 

9 

2 

12 

trades,  electrician, 
plumber,  mason, 
carpenter 

0 

4 

9 

22 

0.  Engineering  & mechanical 

technician 

0 

11 

1 

12 

p.  Production  technician 

q.  Cabinet  making  & wood- 

2 

9 

1 

8 

working 

0 

5 

7 

19 

r.  Printing 

2 

7 

1 

6 

*A11  points  in  this  column  were  computed  by  adding  points  for  each  of 
the  three  types  of  responses  according  to  the  weighted  scale  of  points  for 
each  response. 


Source:  Opinionnaire  to  industrial  education  teachers. 


As  shown  in  Table  9.4,  teachers  of  industrial  education  in  the  six  county 
area  collectively  feel  that  priority  should  be  given  to  offering  from  the  be- 
ginning in  any  post-high  school  institution  vocational  instruction  in  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Small  engine  repair 

2.  Building  and  construction  trades  — electrician,  plumber,  mason, 

carpenter  > 

3.  Welder  and  metal  fabricator 

4.  Machine  operator 

5.  Auto  mechanic 

6.  Architectural  draftsman  — residential,  structural  and  detail 

7.  Cabinet  making  and  woodworking 

8.  Machinist,  tool  and  die  maker. 

A final  list  of  occupational  areas  where  vocational  training  programs  are 
needed  or  critically  needed  in  the  six  county  area  is  given  in  Table  9.5. 
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TABLE  9.  5 

OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  WHERE  INDUSTRIAL 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  NEEDED 


Occupation 

Needed 

Critically 

needed 

Appliance  repair 

X 

Auto  body  repair  and  painting 

X 

Auto  mechanic 

X 

Carpenter 

X 

Chemical  technician 

X 

Draftsman  — general 

X 

Electrician 

X 

Electronics  technician 

X 

Foreman  and  supervisor  training 

X 

Heating,  air  conditioning  & refrigeration  specialist 

X 

Industrial  production  technician 

X 

Machinery  repair  & general  maintenance 

X 

Machine  operators 

X 

Machinist  — tool  and  die  makers 

X 

Marine  repair  and  finisher 

X 

Mason  (brick,  block,  concrete) 

X 

Metal  fabricator  (welder) 

X 

Outboard  motor  & small  engine  repair 

X 

Pattern  makers  and  woodworkers 

X 

Plumbing  and  mechanical 

X 

Printer 

X 

Radio  and  T.V.  repair 

X 

Service  station  attendant 

X 

Structural  draftsman 

X 

Tool  and  die  designer 

X 

Source:  Data  presented  previously  in  this  chapter,  interviews  with 
industrial  and  business  leaders,  and  data  concerning  local,  state  and 
national  employment  and  occupational  trends. 


Very  few  opportunities  were  found  in  the  six  county  area  for  occupational 
training  in  the  occupational  areas  that  are  listed  in  Table  9.5.  Instruc- 
tional programs  for  these  areas  would  vary  in  level  of  training  and  type  of 
institution.  Normally  some  of  these  programs  should  be  available  at  the 
high  school  level  in  the  regular  high  school  day  school  program  or  as  part 
of  an  adult  evening  school  program.  Other  offerings  would  be  part  of  a 
community  college  curriculum  providing  collegiate  credit  programs  of  two 
years  or  less,  as  well  as  non-collegiate  credit,  short-term  programs.  Some 
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programs  could  be  sponsored  and  administered  by  other  community  agencies 
such  as,  manufacturers  association,  builders  organization,  trade  associa- 
tion, etc.  The  important  consideration  is  that  a wider  range  of  programs 
and  offerings  in  the  industrial  education  area  must  be  available  to  the  youth 
and  adults  of  the  community  than  is  currently  available.  Some  estimates 
of  annual  entry  opportunities  for  qualified  persons  in  some  industrial  oc- 
cupations are  given  in  Table  9.  6. 


TABLE  9.  6 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  TRAINED  PERSONS  THAT  COULD 
BE  PLACED  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  LOCAL  AREA® 


Cccupational  Classification 

Persons  Needed 

Auto  mechanic  (1st  class) 

35 

Carpenter  (1st  class) 

20 

Chemical  technician 

2 

Drafting  technician 

Electrician  (1st  class) 

10 

Electronics  technician 

4 

L-  istrial  production  technician 

4 

Instrumentation  technician 

4 

Machine  operators 

20 

Machinist  tool  and  die  maker 

10 

Mason 

Cutboard  motor  and  small  engine  repairman 

u 

10 

Plumber  (1st  class) 

10 

Printer 

fi 

Radio  and  television  repairman  (1st  class) 

u 

10 

Service  station  attendant 

50 

Tool  and  die  designer 

6 

Welder  (1st  class,  all  position) 

10 

Total 

CO 

CM 

CM 

Estimates  are  based  on  data  acquired  from  interviews  with  industrial 
managers  and  owners  and  census  data. 


While  this  figure  reflects  an  estimate  of  the  total  industrial  occupa- 
Uonal  needs  at  the  present  time  in  the  six  county  area,  it  does  not  take 
into  account  the  generally  large  number  of  persons  needed  in  other  parts 
of  Michigan  and  the  nation  in  the  same  occupation.  These  figures  should 
not  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  for  course  or  program  offerings  because  many 
individuals  currently  leaving  the  community  to  seek  employment  and  training 
elsewhere,  could  obtain  training  in  the  local  area  prior  to  eventually  being 
employed  elsewhere  as  trained  personnel. 
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Summary  of  Findings  and  Data  Obtained 
and  Presented  in  This  Chapter 

1 . The  community  has  recently  recognized  the  need  to  provide  appropriate 
programs  of  vocational  education  for  those  students  who  desire  it 
along  with  the  existing  high  school  college  preparatory  programs. 

2.  With  many  high  school  graduates  moving  from  the  area,  as  reported 
in  the  follow-up  study  of  1963  graduates  where  20  percent  of  the  34 
percent  who  had  moved  some  distance  from  home  indicated  they  did 
so  to  seek  or  take  a job,  there  appears  to  be  a growing  realization 
and  commitment  to  the  importance  of  providing  these  youth  as  well 
as  others  with  a more  appropriate  type  of  education  so  they  can  ef- 
fectively take  their  place  in  the  world  of  work. 

3.  Because  industrial  arts  is  the  primary  form  of  industrial  education  of- 
fered in  any  of  the  area  high  schools,  students  interested  in  specific 
vocational  training  in  industrial  occupation  are  often  denied  the  op- 
portunity for  such  education  at  the  high  school  level. 

4.  Industrial  arts  teachers  in  the  area  tend  to  believe  that  a high  school 
industrial  arts  program  should  provide  broad  experiences  for  general 
education  purposes,  pre -vocational  preparation  for  some  and  specializa- 
tion or  specific  job  training  at  the  12th  grade  level  for  still  others. 

5.  In  general,  the  industrial  arts  programs  found  in  the  K - 12  school 
districts  are  rather  narrow  and  restricted  with  major  emphasis  on  wood- 
working and  drafting.  Broader  programs  and  offerings  were  found  at 
Charlevoix,  Cheboygan,  East  Jordan,  Gaylord,  and  Petoskey.  How- 
ever, even  these  programs  cannot  be  considered  completely  adequate 
in  providing  the  broad  range  of  experiences  necessary  for  a quality 
industrial  arts  program. 

6.  Individual  industrial  arts  teachers  in  the  six  county  area  are  generally 
interested  and  recognize  the  need  to  expand  their  program  offerings 
with  54  percent  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to  the  opinionnaire 
indicating  the  need  for  program  expansion  as  one  of  the  most  important 
impr'^vements  to  be  made.  Teachers  revealed  a willingness  to  expand 
programs,  but  many  times  they  feel  as  if  they  are  pushing  against  the 
tide  with  lack  of  administrative  and  financial  support. 

7.  The  practice  of  placing  beginning  and  advanced  students  or  slow 
learners  together  in  the  same  class  in  industrial  arts  is  a common 
practice,  but  one  that  should  be  avoided. 
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8.  With  the  low  density  of  population  and  the  lack  of  major  concentration 
in  any  single  school  district , it  would  appear  that  most  of  the  specific 
industrial  vocational  education  at  the  pre-employment  level  must  take 
place  at  the  post-high  school  level  since  no  single  school  has  a bona 
fide  program  of  vocational  industrial  education.  However,  post-high 
school  trade  and  industrial  or  technical  education  programs  are  prac- 
tically non-existent  in  the  six  county  area. 

9.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the  current  11th  graders  who  responded  to 
the  occupational  interest  questionnaire  indicated  a desire  to  pursue 
additional  schooling  after  graduation  in  the  skilled  trades  or  techni- 
cian training  areas,  if  training  could  be  obtained  in  their  local  area. 

10.  The  North  Central  Michigan  College  has  not  developed  or  offered  ter- 
minal programs  in  trade  and  industrial  or  technical  education  areas . 
The  engineering  and  paper  technology  programs  are  transfer  programs 
to  four  year  institutions . 

11.  The  engineering  staff  at  North  Central  Michigan  College  is  not  inter- 
ested in  working  with  terminal  programs  of  two  years  or  less  and  short 
term  technical  offerings  of  non-college  credit  and  does  not  see  these 
types  of  offerings  as  a respectable  function  of  the  college. 

12.  In  1960,  approximately  30  percent  of  the  working  force  was  employed 
in  the  combined  areas  of  construction,  manufacturing  and  mining. 

13.  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers;  operators  and  kindred 
workers;  and  service  workers , except  private  household , are  the 
fastest  growing  occupational  areas  in  the  six  county  area  and  show 
an  average  gain  of  better  than  100  percent  from  1940  to  1960. 

14.  In  the  building  trades  area,  some  apprentice  programs  have  been  op- 
erated locally  by  the  local  contractors  organization  with  assistance 
from  other  agencies,  but  these  programs  are  generally  not  very  visible. 

15.  Programs  of  industrial  vocational  education  appear  to  be  needed  in 
many  areas.  For  example,  some  are:  auto  mechanics , small  engine 
repair,  machine  operators,  carpentry,  masonry,  electrical  wiring , 
plumbing  and  mechanical,  and  metal  fabrication. 

16.  There  is  little  evidence  of  cooperative  education  programs  functioning 
in  the  area  of  industrial  education. 


17.  Programs  or  courses  are  needed  for  foremen  and  supervisory  personnel 
in  the  manufacturing,  production  and  construction  industries. 
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18.  Greatly  expanded  program  offerings  in  vocational  industrial  education 
should  be  available  at  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels  to  all 
students  and  adults  in  the  community  who  need  or  desire  such  educa- 
tion. 


E.  Summary  of  Findings 

Virtually  no  vocational  education  in  the  trade  and  industrial  areas  is  avail- 
able at  the  high  school  level  and  very  little  provided  at  the  adult  or  post- 
high  school  level.  Furthermore,  no  technical  education  or  technician 
training  is  available  at  the  North  Central  Michigan  College.  A commit- 
ment must  be  made  by  the  community  and  all  educational  agencies  to  rec- 
ognize the  deficiency  in  their  educational  system  and  take  immediate  steps 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  six  county  area  and 
the  impossi!?ility  of  any  single  school  district  to  independently  develop 
and  support  a broad  gauge  program  in  industrial  education,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  all  agencies  cooperatively  work  together  to  provide  broader 
education  opportunities  to  all  youth  and  adults  in  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  10* 


EDUCATION  FOR  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


The  term,  business  education,  is  often  used  to  mean  office  education,  but 
in  this  study  report  the  term  business  education  is  an  all-inclusive  one 
meaning  education  for  all  business  functions  including  marketing.  How- 
ever, this  chapter  concentrates  on  office  occupations  while  another  chapter 
describes  distributive  occupations  education. 

This  chapter  discusses  office  occupations  describing  the  present  program 
of  high  school  and  community  college  preparation , outlining  the  needs  for 
office  education,  and  recommending  what  a total  program  should  be  in  terms 
of  the  contributions  of  area  vocational  schools. 

A.  Procedures  Used  In  This  Study 

As  described  in  Chapter  1 , many  sources  of  information  were  tapped  to 'gain 
insight  into  present  programs  and  future  needs.  For  office  education,  two 
staff  members  made  observational  visits  to  all  schools,  a questionnaire 
was  sent  to  all  business  teachers  in  the  six  counties,  interviews  were  held 
with  businessmen  and  school  administrators.  Data  was  also  obtained  from 
government  documents  and  from  reports  submitted  by  each  school  adminis- 
trator. 


B.  A Comparative  Model  of  Office  Education 


The  field  of  office  education  may  be  defined  as  a program  of  instruction  for 
people  who  are,  or  intend  to  be,  employed  in  accounting,  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, secretarial,  or  office  management  positions.  Such  people  may  be 
employed  as  rank-and-file  workers  or  may  be  in  supervisory  or  managerial 
positions,  and  therefore,  preparation  for  such  position's  includes  education 
of  a collegiate  nature.  Office  positions  may  be  found  in  all  kinds  of  enter- 
prises including  industry,  business,  and  government.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  many  office  occupations  are  highly  skilled  and  call  for  con- 
siderable education  even  though  no  supervisory  or  managerial  responsibilities 
are  undertaken;  consider,  for  example,  the  executive  secretary,  the  data 
processing  programmer,  and  the  legal  or  medical  secretary. 


*Written  principally  by  Dr.  Peter  Haines  with  assistance  through 
school  observations  and  visitations  by  Edward  Ferguson. 
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A comprehensive  program  of  office  education  should  serve  both  youth  and 
adults;  (1)  those  already  employed  and  those  who  wish  to  be,  (2)  those 
who  need  refresher  training  after  being  out  of  the  labor  market,  and  (3) 
those  who  wish  to  up-grade  themselves  to  positions  of  more  responsibility 
and  higher  remuneration.  A total  program  of  office  education  must  include 
a vocational  program  in  the  high  school  (or  post  high  school) , an  adult 
program,  and  sub-professional  curricula  of  collegiate  nature  beyond  the 
high  school. 

A total  program  in  office  education  provides  not  only  basic  skill  training 
for  low-level  positions,  but  for  higher  level  positions  must  also  develop 
many  other  competencies  required  in  the  facilitating  functions  of  the  firm 
including  supervisory  ability,  recording  and  communications  skills  of  high 
standard,  understandings  of  office  management  and  systems,  and  a broad 
understanding  of  business  administration  and  economic  principles.  A sound 
program  of  office  education  also  contributesi  to  students  with  occupational 
goals  in  other  areas,  such  as  managers  of  small  businesses,  by  giving 
them  office  skills  and  understandings  of  office  and  record-keeping  proce- 
dures . 

In  some  places, including  many  schools  visited,  the  term,  commercial  ed- 
ucation, is  used  to  describe  office  education.  However,  that  term  is  very 
old-fashioned  and  is  not  suitable  to  describe  a program  of  education  that 
trains  people  for  office  functions. 

General  Business  Education 

While  the  field  of  business  education  has  two  vocational  functions  — one 
serving  the  office  occupations  and  the  other  serving  the  distributive  occu- 
pations —a  third  function  is  recognized  as  a necessary  one.  This  is  the 
role  of  business  education  in  contributing  to  the  general  education  of  all 
individuals  and  to  the  pre- vocational  education  of  those  who  will  choose 
vocational  office  or  distributive  education. 

General  business  education  courses  should  give  persons  a basic  under- 
standing of  our  economic  system,  assisting  them  in  their  everyday  roles 
as  consumers  of  goods  and  business  services  and  as  economic  citizens. 
Typically,  courses  such  as  General  Business  in  the  9-10  grade  and  senior 
courses  such  as  Advanced  General  Business,  Consumer  Economics  and  Eco- 
nomics are  useful  to  fulfill  this  function.  At  the  community  college  level 
a similar  function  can  be  served  by  a course  in  Personal  Finance.  The 
function  of  general  business  education  also  includes  providing  individuals 
with  personal  business  skills  such  as  typewriting. 

Business  education  also  has  a pre-vocational  function,  that  is,  to  provide 
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occupational  orientation  to  business,  background  information  about  busi- 
ness, background  information  about  business,  and  basic  skills  needed  in 
the  vocational  programs.  At  the  high  school  level  courses  in  general  busi- 
ness and  first  year  typewriting  serve  this  pre-vocational  function.  At  the 
college  level,  courses  in  Introduction  to  Business,  Typewriting,  Manage- 
ment, Basic  Accounting,  and  Economics  provide  for  this  pre-vocational 
function. 


TABLE  10.1 

WHAT  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  BELIEVE  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  CURRICULUM  SHOULD  DO 


Purpose  of  the  Curriculum  % Teachers  Choosing 


a. 

Give  only  basic  entry  skills  for  office  jobs, 
leaving  advanced  training  to  the  post  high 

school 

30% 

b. 

Give  only  clerical  training,  postponing 

shorthand  until  post  high  school  study 

0 

c. 

Provide  only  personal-use  business  skills 
and -knowledges  leaving  vocat^nal  educa- 

tion to  the  post  high  school 

0 

d. 

Prepare  students  for  initial  entry  and  first 
advancement  without  needing  education 

beyond  high  school 

60% 

Source:  Opinionnaires  to  high  school  teachers. 


C.  Employment  Needs  in  the  Office  Area 

The  total  employment  in  the  office  occupations  in  the  six-county  area  is 
relatively  low,  being  only  9 percent  of  the  total  labor  force  in  the  Top-0- 
Michigan  area.  Proportions  of  office  workers  in  the  counties  are  about  the 
same  with  the  highest  proportion  (11  percent)  being  in  Emmet  County.  This 
limited  employment  for  office  workers  is  due  generally  to  the  small  number 
of  manufacturers  and  other  businesses  of  large  scale.  A majority  of  the 
office  employees  work  for  government  agencies. 

The  clerical-secretarial  work  force  in  the  area  has  increased  according  to 
census  data  by  only  16  percent  from  1940  to  1960.  However,  the  increase 
was  actually  closer  to  50  percent  because  prior  to  1960,  male  salespeople 
were  counted  as  clerical  workers  in  the  census.  This  fact  also  accounts 
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for  the  one-third  decrease  in  male  clerical  workers  from  1940  to  1960.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  census  data  reveal  that  female  office  employment  double! 
from  1940  to  1960. 

In  general , it  canjje  said  that  the  market  for  office  workers  in  the  area  is 
not  strong.  But,  two  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  First,  there 
is  a strong  demand  for  qualified  stenographic  and  secretarial  workers  in 
urban  areas  to  which  local  high  school  graduates  will  migrate.  Secondly, 
many  female  office  workers  have  only  a short  tenure  on  the  job  before 
leaving  the  employment  market  to  raise  a family.  This  tenure  means  more 
trained  workers  can  be  absorbed  into  a small  labor  market. 


TABLE  10.2 

CHANGES  IN  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYMENT, 
MALE  AND  FEMALE,  1940-1960 


County 

1940 

1960 

Percent 

Change 

1 . Emmet 

596 

581 

-2.52 

2.  Otsego 

136 

210 

+54.41 

3.  Presque  Isle 

220 

265 

+20. 45 

4.  Charlevoix 

294 

342 

+16.33 

5 . Cheboygan 

334 

380 

+13.77 

6.  Antrim 

161 

248 

+54.04 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population. 


Employers  report  a severe  shortage  of  qualified  stenographic  and  secretarial 
workers, particularly  those  with  the  ability  to  take  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  a small  to  medium-sized  office.  There  apparently  are  few  openings 
for  bookkeepers  and  accountants  in  the  six-county  area  although  in  many 
small  offices  the  clerical  workers  perform  bookkeeping  and  record-keeping 
operations.  There  is,  in  other  areas  of  the  state  to  which  students  might 
migrate,  a shortage  of  office  managers  and  persons  who  might  be  described 
as  accounting  technicians  — those  with  two  years  of  collegiate  preparation 
in  the  applied  accounting  area.  Another  training  need  in  the  area  is  in  pro- 
viding owners  and  managers  of  small  businesses  with  training  in  office  rou- 
tines and  simple  record-keeping  procedures. 
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D.  The  Adequacy  of  Present  Curricula  for  Office  Education 

At  present  almost  all  education  for  office  occupations  is  conducted  by  the 
high  schools  although  a limited  curfibulum  exists  at  the  community  college. 

/ 

The  High  School  Program 

All  high  schools  offer  some  courses  in  the  area  of  office  education.  The 
typical  pattern  even  in  small  schools  is  to  offer  first  year  typewriting,  sec- 
ond year  typewriting,  and  one  year  of  bookkeeping.  Beyond  this,  two-thirds 
of  the  schools  offer  one  year  of  shorthand.  Less  than  half  the  schools  of- 
fer second  year  shorthand  and  in  these  the  enrollments  are  small,  generally 
under  ten.  The  second  year  typewriting  classes  are  also  small,  with  en- 
rollments geherally  under  12.  Only  six  schools  offer  an  office  practice 
class  that  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  integrate  skills  into  job  com- 
petency patterns , but  many  schools  use  their  second  year  typewriting  as 
a place  to  teach  office  machines.  Enrollments  in  bookkeeping  are  very 
large  considering  that  few  bookkeeping  jobs  are  available  in  the  area. 

The  schools  are  serving  a personal-use  need  for  typewriting  with  their  first 
year  courses  and  a large  majority  of  high  school  graduates  have  had  type- 
writing. Over  half  the  schools  also  offer  general  business,  usually  in  the 
9-10  grade  thus  helping  students  to  acquire  consumer  skills  and  under- 
standings. 

The  facilities,  equipment,  and  instructional  materials  used  for  office  ed- 
ucation courses  are  in  most  cases  quite  adequate  to  provide  vocational 
competency.  For  example,  typewriting  tables  are  not  adjustable  in  many 
cases  and  do  not  provide  useful  work  space.  The  typewriters  themselves 
are  generally  adequate  although  in  a number  of  cases  not  well  maintained. 
Housekeeping  in  the  rooms  showed  need  of  improvement.  There  are  no 
shorthand  tape  laboratories  available  for  building  shorthand  competencies 
— this  is  to  be  expected  in  the  size  schools  in  the  area.  If  real  vocational 
office  education  is  to  occur,  office- style  laboratories  must  be  added;  no 
school  at  present  — even  the  latest  facility  — has  an  adequate  office  lab- 
oratory equipped  with  furniture  and  fixtures  arranged  to  simulate  an  office. 
Few  schools  have  any  late  model  office  appliances.  In  general,  the  facil- 
/ities  are  not  adequate  for  vocational  office  education  and  in  most  schools 
' the  small  enrollments  will  prohibit  development  and  all-day  use  of  such 
laboratories. 

The  interviews  found  little  contact  by  schools  with  business  such  as  teachers 
belonging  to  local  businessmen’s  groups,  talks  by  businessmen  in  the  class- 
rooms, or  cooperative  occupational  training  in  the  business  community. 
Schools  did  not  generally  provide  opportunities  for  youth  leadership  devel- 
opment through  business  education  clubs. 
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TABLE  10.3 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS  OPINIONS  AS  TO  HOW  WELL 
THEIR  SCHOOLS  PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


Level  of  Preparation  Type  Position  Prepared  For 

That  the  School  Provides  Stenographic  Clerical  Bookkeeping 


a.  Minimally  qualified  for 
entry  jobs 

10% 

20% 

80% 

b.  Well-qualified  for 
entry  jobs 

40% 

80% 

20% 

c.  Has  background  for 
advancement 

20% 

.. 

d.  Not  qualified  or  not 
preparing  in  this  area 

30% 

— 

— 

Source:  Questionnaire  to  teachers. 


Facilities  which  are  new  or  adequate  in  space  with  at  least  minimally  ade- 
quate equipment  are  found  at  Charlevoix,  Petoskey  (under  construction), 
Gaylord,  Onaway,  and  Cheboygan  Catholic.  Space  for  program  develop- 
ment is  available  at  Johannesburg  and  Boyne  City. 

In  general,  the  teaching  staff  are  desirous  of  preparing  students  for  com- 
petency in  the  office,  but  they  fail  to  have  the  necessary  facilities  and 
deal  with  limited  enrollments  with  which  to  offer  advanced  courses.  By 
and  large,  the  faculties  need,  and  want,  upgrading  not  only  to  develop 
better  teaching  methods,  but  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  vocational  office  education. 


The  Adult  Progfram 

Schools  offer  occasionally  an  adult  course  in  the  business  field,  usually 
typewriting  or  bookkeeping.  There  is  no  comprehensive  program  of  adult 
education  in  the  area  and  practically  no  courses  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
people.  However,  NCMC  in  the  Fall  semester,  1965,  will  offer  an  adult 
course  for  business  managers. 


The  Post  High  School  Program 

There  is  no  place  in  the  area  where  students  can  attain  post  high  school 
training  in  office  education  unless  they  enroll  in  the  community  college. 
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For  example,  students  who  did  not  obtain  office  courses  in  high  school 
cannot  obtain  the  equivalent  of  high  school  level  vocational  instruction 
without  going  downstate  and  enrolling  in  a tuition  private  business  school. 
Those  who  had  some  courses  in  high  school  but  who  want  advanced  vpca- ' 
tional  training,  such  as  advanced  shorthand,  cannot  obtain  it  in  the  area. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  keeps  many  young  people  at  low  wage  rates  be- 
cause they  have^  opportunity  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  advance  to  higher 
positions.  It  algtf poses  a real  problem  for  older  women  who  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  labor  market  and  need  to  relearn  and  refresh  office  skills  that 
they  once  possessed. 


The  Community  College  Curriculum 

North  Central  Michigan  College  according  to  the  administration  has  not  in 
its  initial  development  stressed  the  development  of  two-year  employment 
bound  curricula  in  the  business  area.  The  program  at  present  consists  of 
two  curricula;  the  stenographic-clerical  and  the  general  business. 

The  general  business  curriculum  is  primarily  accounting-based  and  con- 
tains no  broad  business  education  in  the  fields  of  finance,  marketing, 
introduction  to  business,  or  management.  If  it  is  to  be  transfer-oriented, 
it  is  found  to  require  more  accounting  than  senior  colleges  would  wish  and 
insufficient  general  education,  particularly  in  psychology,  sociology, 
social  sciences,  and  mathematics  than  four-year  colleges  desire. 

The  stenographic-clerical  curriculum  is  actually  an  employment-bound 
curriculum  if  the  courses  required  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

For  transfer  purposes,  the  program  lacks  stress  again  on  general  educa- 
Uon.  Whether  a two  year  curriculum  should  stress  "clerical"  competencies 
is  questionable,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  executive  secretarial  levels  are 
justified  in  a community  college.  Analysis  of  the  curriculum  reveals  that 
15  semester  hours  are  devoted  to  shorthand  and  transcription,  almost  a 
third  more  than  most  experts  in  this  area  would  feel  justifiable.  The  type- 
writing and  office  procedures  courses  appear  desirable,  but  a course  se- 
quence in  office  management  and  office  systems , including  units  on  data 
processing  orientation,  would  be  a desirable  addition.  Generally  less  ac- 
counting should  be  required  in  the  stenographic  curriculum  with  additional 
effort  expended  on  general  education.  It  is  recognized  that  students  from 
many  local  high  schools  come  to  the  college  with  inadequate  office  skill 
standards  of  achievement,  but  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  college  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies  for  credit. 

The  staff  appear  well-prepared  for  their  positions.  Facilities  are  very  in- 
adequate as  everyone  recognizes  they  will  be  until  a new  building  can  be 
constructed.  Library  holdings  appear  after  a brief  check  to  be  up-to-date 
and  extensive  considering  the  small  enrollments. 
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TABLE  10.4 

TYPES  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS  WHICH  BUSINESS 
TEACHERS  THINK  SHOULD  BE  OFFERED  IN  A POST 
HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTITUTION  SERVING  THEIR  COUNTY 


Proportion  Believing 

Don't  Know  or 

Type  of  Business  Program  Must  Offer  Could  Offer  No  Response 


A.  Intensive  3-9  months  pro- 
grams for  high  school  grad- 
uates or  drop-outs  giving 
entry  skills 

60% 

30% 

10% 

B.  One-two  year  programs , 
non-collegiate , giving 
technical  training  for 
business 

50% 

30% 

20% 

C.  Two-year  associate  degree 
curricula  in  sub-professional 
business  areas 

30% 

60% 

20% 

D.  Part-time  adult  courses  for 
tljose  already  employed 

50% 

50% 

.. 

E.  Intensive,  full«time  retraining 
program  in  business  areas 

30% 

40% 

30% 

Source:  Questionnaire  to  teachers. 


E.  Findings  Regarding  Office  Education 

1.  Facilities  in  most  schools  are  very  limited  with  only  those  at  Petoskey 
(under  construction),  Gaylord,  Charlevoix,  Onaway,  and  Cheboygan 
Catholic  adequate  in  terms  of  space  and  equipment.  Even  in  these 
schools  a vocational  office  practice  laboratory  that  simulates  job  sit- 
uations does  not  exist. 

2.  Less  than  half  the  schools  offered  advanced  shorthand  and  less  than  a 
third  offer  "office  practice. " M-  sc  schools  concentrate  on  two  years 
of  typewriting,  one  year  of  shf.  n,;iand,  and  one  year  of  bookkeeping. 

3.  The  large  enrollments  in  bookkeeping  are  questionable  since  few  book- 
keeping jobs  exist  in  the  area;  it  may  be  that  many  boys  enroll  in  book- 
keeping because  small  schools  offer  them  a limited  choice  of  elective 
courses. 
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3a.  No  schools  (Offer  a cooperative  office  education  program. 

I ■■ 

4.  There  are  no  opportunities  at  the  post  high  school  level  except  in  the 
community  college  or  downstate  private  business  schools  for  high 
school  graduates  to  get  advanced  training  or  initial  training  for  of- 
fice occupations. 

5.  The  highest  standards  of  achievement  are  found  generally  in  the  paro- 
chial schools. 

6.  The  community  college  has  in  its  initial  development  limited  its  busi- 
ness curriculum  to  transfer-oriented  programs.  However,  the  general 
business  curriculum  is  over-weighted  with  accounting  according  to 
the  standards  of  four-year  colleges.  The  stenographic  curriculum 
appears  to  utilize  far  too  much  credit  for  shorthand  and  transcription 
and  has  inadequate  general  education. 

7.  Employers  report  that  high  school  graduates  are  not  well  prepared  for 
office  positions  requiring  advanced  skills  and  judgment. 

8.  In  general,  opportunities  in  office  occupations  are  limited  in  the  area, 
but  opportunities  downstate  are  abundant. 

8a.  Except  in  Petoskey,  Gaylord  and  Cheboygan  the  opportunities  for 
placing  cooperative  office  trainees  are  quite  limited. 

9.  Data  processing  is  not  used  much  in  local  business  and  course  prep- 
aration in  this  area  is  not  necessary  although  all  office  students 
should  undergo  an  orientation-type  unit. 

10.  School  administrators  are  very  much  interested  in  developing  shared- 
time programs  that  will  assist  in  acquiring  more  adequate  facilities 
and  teaching  staff  with  more  comprehensive  preparation.  In  partic- 
ular, the  parochial  schools  are  desirous  of  shared-time  programs. 

11.  Business  teachers  generally  believe  that  their  students  are  well- 
prepared  for  entry-level  jobs  and  have  the  skills  for  advancement 
without  obtaining  further  training. 

F.  Summary  of  Conclusions  Regarding  Office  Education 


1.  For  youth  in  high  school,  the  opportunities  for  training  that  develop 
. entry-level  competence  are  very  limited;  few  are  adequately  trainea 

for  stenographic  occupations. 

2.  For  adults,  a comprehensive  program  is  lacking  and  such  programs 
should  be  offered  in  several  centers  in  the  area. 
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For  youth  who  are  out  of  high  school,  no  non-collegiate  instruction 
is  available  in  office  education.  What  is  needed  is  a program  that: 
(a)  teaches  advanced  skills  to  those. who  have  had  beginning  in  high 
school  or  (b)  provides  a complete  training  in  clerical  or  stenographic 
occupations  for  those  without  prior  training  in  high  school. 

Two-year  programs  of  collegiate  quality  are  needed  to  prepare  for 
positions  as  accounting  technicians , executive  secretaries , and  of- 
fice managers . 

Opportunities  for  office  employment  in  the  six-counties  are  limited 
and  youth  must  be  prepared  at  a level  that  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  employment  standards  that  exist  in  urban  labor 
markets. 

Most  schools  in  the  area  have  such  small  enrollments  and  limited 
resources  that  they  should  not  attempt  vocational  office  education, 
but  limit  themselves  to  general  and  personal-use  business  courses 
plus  pre- vocational  courses. 

A program  of  in-service  upgrading  for  teachers  is  most  needed,  in- 
cluding not  only  principles  and  methods  of  curriculum  and  instruction, 
but  also  occupational  experiences  in  business. 


SECTION  III 


A MASTER  PLAN  FOR  IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TOP-O-MICHIGAN  AREA 


This  section  contains  two  chapters  which  form  the  heart  of  the  study  and 
provide  a framework  within  which  local  groups  can  think  and  work  as  they 
plan  and  carry  out  action  programs  to  improve  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. The  first  chapter  (11)  summarizes  the  major  findings  and  conclusions 
relating  to  the  over-all  study;  findings  for  each  area  of  occupational  educa- 
tion, such  as  agriculture,  are  to  be  found  in  prior  chapters  wherein  each 
researcher  has  reported  in  depth  on  his  field.  Local  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  study  groups  will  wish  to  refer  to  these  and  study  them  in  de- 
tail as  they  contain  many  specific  suggestions  for  developing  the  program 
in  each  field. 

The  second  chapter  in  this  section  (12)  provides  over-all  recommendations 
for  improving  vocational-technical  education  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area, 
spelling  out  a plan  of  action  and  suggesting  ways  of  implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  th.'s  study.  Chapter  12  also  provides  recommendations 
for  each  field  of  occupational  education. 


CHAPTER  11 


SUMMARY  OF  OVER-ALL  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  research  team  in  analyzing  and  combining  its  collective  best  judgments, 
reports  the  following  general  findings  and  conclusions . 

A.  General  Findings 


1.  According  to  a survey  of  the  1963  high  school  graduates: 

a.  about  four  out  of  ten  had  left  the  county  where  they  had 
lived  at  graduation, 

b.  almost  50  percent  of  the  graduates  had  gone  on  to  some 
type  of  post  high  school  education  with  about  half  of  these 
going  on  to  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 

c.  a good  many  graduates  reported  having  to  go  out  of  the 
Top-O-Michigan  area  to  obtain  needed  occupational  ed- 
ucation in  trade  and  technical  schools  or  private  business 
schools , 

d.  at  a date  two  years  after  graduation,  almost  7 percent  of 
the  graduates  were  unemployed  and  looking  for  work , 

e.  about  50  percent  of  the  graduates  were  earning  $100  or 
more  per  week,  but  60  percent  of  these  high  wage  earners 
had  moved  to  a county  non-adjacent  to  the  one  where  they 
lived  at  graduation, 

f.  over  half  of  the  graduates  reported  that  either  they  wished 
for  more  training  for  their  job  than  they  had  obtained  in 
high  school  or  wished  they  had  had  the  opportunity  to  train 
for  another  kind  of  employment. 

2.  There  is  at  present  little  or  no  vocational  education  offered  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  area.  Facilities  for  vocational  education  are  generally 
inadequate.  Exceptions  exist  in  the  new  facilities  recently  opened  in 
Gaylord  and  in  the  building  presently  under  construction  in  Petoskey; 
in  both  situations  facilities  will  be  unmatched  by  other  schools  in  the 
area. 

3.  The  faculties  in  vocational  areas  are  generally  not  well  equipped  to 
provide  vocational  education  and  upgrading  of  the  staff  will  be  neces- 
sary. 
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4.  There  is  powerful  belief  among  superintendents  and  principals  of  the 
need  to  expand  and  improve  vocational-technical  education.  In  gen- 
eral, these  administrators  recognize  the  limitations  that  small  school 
size  places  on  the  ability  to  provide  suitable  education  for  employment. 
They  are  recognizing  the  need  for  shared-time  programs  and  other  co- 
operative actions  among  school  districts  and  in  one  intermediate  dis- 
trict are  on  written  record  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  area  voca- 
tional study  centers. 

5.  Parents  of  11th  graders  were  found  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  need  to 
provide  more  vocational  education  opportunities  in  the  area , were 
realistic  about  the  abilities  of  their  children , and  supported  the  notion 
of  extra  taxation  to  support  improved  vocational-technical  education. 

6.  School  administrators  and  the  intermediate  district  superintendents 
were  most  concerned  about  vocational  education  and  worked  closely 

'with  the  research  team  to  identify  needs. 

7.  Employers  who  worked  with  the  survey  team  cited  numerous  examples 
of  the  needs  for  improved  vocational  education  both  by  those  who  need 
preparation  for  employment  and  those  who  though  employed  need  up- 
grading. These  business  leaders  pointed  out  clearly  the  need  for  a 
more  productive  manpower  pool  if  economic  development  of  the  area 

is  to  accelerate.  The  lack  of  a post  high  school  program  to  provide 
semi-professional  education  and  upgrading  of  small  business  manage- 
ment was  pointed  out  clearly. 

8.  The  schools  of  the  area  offer  a very  limited  program  of  occupational 
education  for  adults , particularly  one  which  would  provide  continuing 
education  for  professional  people,  for  business  owners  and  managers, 
and  for  technicians . 

9.  The  programs  of  occupational  education  which  exist  illustrate  the  need 
on  the  part  of  educational  agencies  to  plan  more  closely  with  community 
agencies  in  order  that  local  needs  be  met.  Some  recent  actions,  in- 
cluding the  study  of  nursing  education  needs , are  good  examples  of 
studies  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  community  groups. 

10.  The  Dean  at  North  Central  Michigan  College  is  very  favorable  to  the 
idea  of  providing  technical  education  in  his  institution  and  is  cognizant 
of  the  need  for  vocational  education  in  the  Top-O-Michigan  area.  The 
Dean  further  recognizes  the  limitations  of  his  institution  which  in  its 
infancy  must  choose  carefully  which  educational  needs  must  receive 
priority  for  development.  Therefore,  to  this  point  terminal,  employment - 
bound  curricula  have  not  been  created. 
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11.  The  area  of  the  study  is  coincident  with  two  intermediate  school  dis- 
tricts , the  superintendents  of  which  are  convinced  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove vocational  education.  Each,  however,  is  cognizant  of  the  geo- 
graphic spread  of  the  area  that  works  against  one  centralized  site  for 
vocational-technical  education. 

12.  In  most  of  the  high  schools  there  is  a lack  of  emphasis  upon  occupa- 
tional guidance  with  insufficient  trained  counselors  to  assist  students 
and  parents  in  understanding  the  modern  world  of  work.  A survey  of 
graduates  showed  that  they  put  little  faith  in  the  limited  guidance  pro- 
vided by  their  schools.  Likewise,  there  is  no  visible  source  of  occu- 
pational guidance  assistance  available  to  adults.  The  MESC  at  the 
time  of  the  study  was  initiating  an  attempt  to  meet  such  needs. 

13.  The  community  college  at  Petoskey  is  located  physically  to  the  far 
western  boundary  of  the  Top-O-Michigan  area.  There  is  evidence 
that  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  study  area  are  reluctant  to  view  the 
college  as  the  primary  focus  of  ...vocational-technical  education  for  all 
districts. 

14.  Leadership  for  vocational-technical  education  is  diverse.  At  the  time 
of  the  study , one  district  (Petoskey)  had  a vocational  director  and  he 
was  part  time.  One  intermediate  school  district  had  appointed  a voca- 
tional consultant  on  a full-time  basis  as  of  July  1,  1965.  One  other 
district  (Gaylord)  while  not  having  a vocational  director  has  a super- 
intendent who  had  given  much  time  and  leadership  energy  to  vocational 
education  resulting  in  a new  addition  for  that  school.  (Note:  as  of 
September  1965,  when  this  report  was  being  written,  a full-time  di- 
rector of  vocational  education  was  reported  to  have  been  hired  by  the 
Petoskey  system.) 

15.  Economic  characteristics: 

a.  The  region  shows  slow  economic  growth  and  wage  rates 
and  taxable  income  are  relatively  low  (almost  a third  of 
the  households  had  an  annual  disposable  less  than  $3,000). 

b.  The  tourist  and  recreation  income  is  rising  rapidly  con- 
tributing much  to  the  regions  growth. 

c.  Unemployment  is  above  the  state  average. 

d.  State  equalized  valuation  in  terms  of  per  pupil  to  be  sup- 
ported in  the  area  is  much  below  the  state  average. 

16.  Employment  characteristics: 

a.  The  area  is  dominated  by  a business-professional  economy 


providing  goods  and  services  including  professional,  health, 
and  recreational.  Manufacturing  is  an  important  source  of 
employment  but  does  not  account  for  over  20  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

b.  In  manufacturing  a large  proportion  of  the  labor  force  are 
women  operatives,  semi-skilled  and  paid  at  low  rates. 
However,  construction  service  and  repair  businesses  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  craftsmen  and  other  skilled  workers. 

c.  The  numbers  of  farmers  and  farm  managers  have  declined 
by  70  percent  since  1940,  due  to  farm  consolidation  and 
changed  land  use,  while  other  unskilled  labor  employment 
shows  a similar  decline. 

d.  Increases  of  over  100  percent  have  appeared  in  service 
occupations. 

e.  The  number  of  female  office  workers  has  increased  by  al- 
most 200  percent  since  1940  while  the  number  of  crafts- 
men and  foremen  have  almost  doubled. 

f.  The  employment  of  males  actually  decreased  slightly  from 
1940-60  while  employment  of  females  doubled. 

17.  Some  MDTA  training  programs  have  been  conducted  in  the  area,  prin- 
cipally by  the  Gaylord  system,  and  contacts  have  been  made  for  ad- 
ditional such  programs  as  well  as  apprenticeship  programs. 

18.  The  NCMC  has  sufficient  acreage  on  its  new  site  to  accommodate 

easily  facilities  for  a technical  institute  building  including  necessary 
parking. 

19.  Present  law  provides  for  use  of  both  state  and  federal  vocational  ed- 
ucation funds  to  reimburse  the  costs  of  vocational-technical  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  costs  of  building  and  equipping  facilities  to  be  used 
on  an  area  basis.  While  such  reimbursement  can  by  law  be  as  much 
as  50  percent,  statements  of  the  state  vocational  education  staff  indi- 
cate that  a 25  percent  reimbursement  factor  may  be  a much  more  rea- 
sonable expectation  on  which  local  planning  can  be  based. 

20.  Public  Act  246  (1964)  of  the  Michigan  General  School  Laws  provides 
that  school  districts  may  operate  vocational-technical  programs  on  an 
area  basis  with  the  Intermediate  School  District  serving  both  as  the 
taxing  unit  and  the  contractual  unit  with  local  school  districts  and/or 
community  colleges.  Where  area  schools  are  operated  to  provide  high 
school  level  vocational  training,  no  tuition  can  be  charged  students. 


21.  Public  Act  237  (1964)  provides  that  community  colleges  may  serve  as 
area  vocational-technical  education  units  to  provide  both  post  high 
school  education  for  employment  and  vocational  education  for  those 
still  in  high  school  who  need  training  on  an  area  basis.  The  act  fur- 
ther provides  that  community  colleges  in  providing  such  education 
may  expend  monies  for  buildings  and  program  operation  both  within 
and  outside  its  district  and  may  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
vocational-technical  education. 

B.  Major  Conclusions 

Regarding  the  Present  Availability  of  Vocational-Technical  Education: 

1.  For  youth  in  high  school,  there  is  at  present  a very  limited  opportunity 
for  education  of  the  variety  and  scope  necessary  for  employment  com- 
petence. Most  high  schools  offer  little  vocational  education  that  has 
the  depth  of  content,  the  adequacy  of  instructional  facilities  and  mate- 
rials , or  the  teacher  competency  required  to  develop  occupational  com- 
petency required  by  the  modern  world  of  work.  By  and  large,  less  than 
10  percent  of  high  school  youth  have  access  to  adequate  vocational  of- 
ferings. For  example,  in  agricultural  education  present  programs  are 
limited  to  production  agriculture  and  are  available  in  only  seven  schools, 
in  distributive  education  there  are  no  schools  offering  programs  for  the 
area  of  retailing,  marketing,  or  merchandising  even  though  the  area  has 

a strong  service  and  distributive  economy,  in  office  education  there  are 
courses  offered  in  almost  every  school  but  are  generally  limited  to  first 
year  courses  in  usually  inadequate  facilities  with  insufficient  laboratory- 
type  offerings,  in  industrial  education  there  are  limited  offerings  gen- 
erally in  woods  and  metals  and  most  laboratories  are  inadequate,  in 
home  economics  education  there  are  courses  in  most  schools  but  the 
emphasis  remains  on  foods  and  clothing  and  no  schools  offer  courses 
for  wage  earning  home  economics  occupations. 

2.  For  youth  who  have  graduated  or  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  vocational  preparatory  instruction,  there  is 
no  post  high  school  vocational  instruction  available  that  prepare  for 
occupational  entry.  Considering  the  lack  of  high  school  vocational 
programs,  this  gap  at  the  post  high  school  level  is  serious  if  youth  in 
the  Top-O-Michigan  area  are  to  compete  successfully  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket with  those  youth  fortunate  to  be  educated  in  urban  areas. 


Study  shows  that  a program  of  two-year  collegiate  technical  and  sub- 
professional education  is  badly  needed  since  none  is  presently  avail- 
able. The  programs  at  NCMC  are  transfer-oriented  as  the  present  pol- 
icies of  the  board  and  administration  indicate  they  should  be. 
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3*  For  adults  employed  or  self-employed  but  in  need  of  upgrading  or  re- 
training, a comprehensive,  coordinated  program  approach  to  adult,  con- 
tinuing education  does  not  exist  even  though  most  districts  and  NCMC 
offer  some  courses.  The  staff  concludes  that  what  is  badly  needed  are 
offerings  tailored  to  the  needs  of  owners,  managers,  and  supervisors 
of  small  business  which  form  the  hub  of  the  area's  economy.  Also  needed 
are  programs  of  adult  education  to  improve  the  skills  of  present  employees 
which  will  make  them  more  productive  and  able  to  justify  higher  compen- 
sation because  of  improved  productivity. 

Regarding  the  Need  for  Vocational-Technical  Education: 

1.  Follow-up  studies  show  that  less  than  40  percent  of  the  high  school  grad- 

uates go  on  to  four-year  programs.  Together  with  the  lack  of  vocational 
offerings  in  the  high  school,  this  leads  to  the  conclusions  that  annually 
at  least  1,000  graduates  and  drop-outs  need  some  level  of  vocational 
preparation.  ' 

2.  Development  of  a trained  manpower  pool  is  essential  if  the  economy  of 
the  area  is  to  rise  beyond  its  present  slow  rate  of  growth.  Further  ex- 
pansion of  the  area's  service  industries  and  the  attraction  of  manufac- 
turing and  processing  plants  will  be  impeded  unless  additional  vocational- 
technical  education  can  be  developed. 

3.  More  young  people  would  choose  to  remain  in  the  area  if  their  skills 
were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 


Regarding  the  Improvement  of  Vocational-Technical  Education: 

1.  Most  schools  are  under  400  enrollment  and  thus  are  far  too  small  to  pro- 
vide adequate  vocational  programs  except  at  an  unusually  high  cost. 
Therefore,  some  form  of  a vocational  school  is  needed  that  serves  stu- 
dents on  an  area  basis.  An  area  sch^l  would  provide  enrollments  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a variety  of  vocational  programs  of  quality  at  a reason- 
able cost. 


2.  Driving  times  at  prudent  school  bus  speeds  are  so  great  as  to  require 
that  area  vocational  education  be  provided  in  several  locations  in  the 
six-county  area  rather  than  in  a central  facility. 

3.  The  area's  sole  community  college  cannot  be  the  vehicle  for  a total  pro- 
gram of  vocational  technical  education  because  of  its  location  on  the 
west  side  of  the  area,  its  financial  base  which  is  limited  to  one  county, 
and  the  perception  of  citizens  in  other  counties  who  have  a more  local 
point  of  view. 
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Regarding  the  Possible  Alternatives  for  Improved  Education: 

Several  courses  of  action  can  be  concluded  as  possible  remedies  for  the 
problem  of  improving  vocational-technical  education  in  the  Top-O-Michigan 
area.  Each  is  outlined  here;  the  recommended  alternative  is  presented  in 
the  next  chapter. 

1.  Create  a central,  six-county  area  vocational  school  that  offers  a 
complete  vocational-technical  program.  This  plan  at  first  is  ideal 
and  was  suggested  by  many  people;  it  has  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages: 

a.  The  total  enrollment  base,  grades  9-12  would  be  4,700,  per- 
mitting development  of  a comprehensive  program  at  a least  cost 
factor. 

b.  A large  center  would  have  visibility  and  be  seen  by  all  as  a cen- 
ter of  opportunity  for  vocational-technical  education. 

c.  Location  in  the  center  of  the  area  (near  Indian  River)  would  create 
for  share-time  high  school  programs  school  bus  driving  times  of 
over  an  hour  and.  a half  each  way. 

d.  A rural  location  provides  no  center  for  occupational  experiences 
for  students  and  creates  problems  in  acquiring  staff  in  terms  of 
housing,  shopping  and  religious  and  social  organizations. 

e.  A center  that  must  be  operated  under  contract  with  two  interme- 
diate school  districts  presents  legal  and  political  problems. 

The  research  team  concludes  that  a centralized  facility  for  so  large  an  area 
is  undesirable. 

2.  Develop  a post  high  school  vocation  school  and  technical  institute 
at  North  Central  Michigan  College  in  Petoskey.  This  plan  would: 

a.  have  the  advantage  of  a centralized  facility  to  provide  a com- 
prehensive program  at  least  cost, 

b.  use  an  established  institution  as  a developmental  base, 

c.  use  a location  which  is  too  far  removed  from  a good  many  people,  I 
is  seen  by  many  people  as  not  "their"  institution,  and  creates 

long  driving  distances , 

d.  presents  a problem  of  garnering  financial  resources  from  two 
intermediate  school  districts , 

e.  leaves  the  high  schools  with  their  present  inadequate  vocational 
programs  and  forces  students  to  postpone  vocational  training 
until  after  high  school. 
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The  research  team  concludes  that  this  alternative  is  not  desirable  and  is 
more  suitable  to  an  urban  area  downstate. 

3.  Create  one  or  more  area  vocational  schools  in  each  intermediate 
school  district.  These  schools  would  serve  high  school  pupils  on 
a shared-time  basis  and  out-fef-school  youth  and  adults  on  both  a 
full-time  and  part-time  basis. 

a.  This  plan  allows  each  intermediate  district  to  proceed  at  its 
own  pace  and  provides  for  more  local  control. 

b.  Good  facilities  now  existent  (such  as  those  at  Gaylord  and 
under  construction  at  Petoskey)  can  be  fully  utilized. 

c.  Transportation  times  are  reasonable  for  shared-time  high  school 
programs. 

d.  Area  schools  provide  a regard  for  the  loyalties  of  local  citizens 
and  their  attitudes  for  support. 

e.  Schools  located  in  larger  communities  provide  for  closer  contact 
with  business  and  provide  employment  opportunities  for  students 
in  cooperative  programs . 

f.  When  several  centers  are  used  for  area  schools,  some  have  en- 
rollments that  are  minimal  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
programs. 


CHAPTER  12 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TOP-O-MICHIGAN  AREA 


A.  Over-All  Recommendations 

After  analyzing  all  pertinent  data  collected  by  various  staff  members , the 
research  team  makes  the  following  major  recommendations: 

1.  The  two  intermediate  school  districts  should  cooperatively , but  sep- 
’ arately,  establish  by  contract  with  local  districts  three  area  voca- 
tional schools.  ^ These  three  centers  would  utilize  some  facilities 
which  already  exist,  but  some  additional  facilities  need  to  be  con- 
structed. These  area  vocational  schools  would  serve:  (a)  youth  in 
high  school  on  a shared-time  basis  with  their  home  high  school,  (b) 
youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  or  graduated  from  high  school  and  who 
are  not  employed  and  available  for  full-time  schooling,  (c)  and  adults 
who  are  employed  but  who  need  upgrading  or  retraining. 

a.  In  the  West  Intermediate  District,  one  area  school  would  be 
operated  by  the  Petoskey  District  out  of  its  new  facility.  The 
Petoskey  school,  which  might  be  designated  as  the  "Emmet- 
Charlevoix  Area  Vocational  School, " would  also  use  some  fa- 
cilities as  branches  at  East  Jordan  and  Charlevoix  by  sub- 
contracting. The  "Emmet-Charlevoix  AVS"  would  provide  for 
the  districts  of  Petoskey,  Petoskey  St.  Francis,  Charlevoix, 
Boyne  Falls,  Boyne  City,  East  Jordan,  Pellston,  Alanson,  Harbor 
Springs,  Ellsworth,  and  Central  Lake.^  These  districts  would 
give  the  E-CAVS  an  enrollment  base  of  2,600  in  grades  9-i2. 
Anticipated  enrollments  would  be  150-175  full-time  students  in 
the  post  high  school  curricula  and  600-700  in  the  shared-time 
high  school  curricula.  (See  chapters  on  each  occupational  field 
for  details  as  to  curricula  to  be  implemented.) 


^The  survey  staff  recommends  that  local  citizens  organize  a committee 
to  determine  if  the  two  intermediate  districts  should  be  merged  thus  creating 
a vocational-technical  authority  for  the  entire  area. 

^The  staff  recommends  that  Central  Lake  consider  joining  the  area  vo- 
cational school  that  may  be  organized  at  Mancelona  in  the  Traverse  inter- 
mediate district. 
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b.  In  the  East  Intermediate  District  the  long  north-south  geographic 
spread  dictates  the  recommendation  ot  establishing  the  two  area 
vocational  schools , one  at  the  new  facility  in  Gaylord  and  the 
other  in  a new  facility  to  be  constructed  in  Cheboygan. 

The  6aylord  Area  Vocational  School  would  serve  the  districts  of 
Gaylord,  Gaylord  St.  Marys,  Wolverine,  Johannesburg,  and 
Vanderbilt.  (Note:  Although  Grayling  and  Frederick  are  outside 
the  area  included  in  this  study,  the  staff  recognizes  their  need 
and  urges  consideration  of  inviting  these  districts  to  participate 
in  the  Gaylord  AVS. ) The  Gaylord  AVS  wou)  ■*  have  an  enrollment 
base  of  700  in  grades  9-12,  a small  enroll  mt  but  workable. 
Anticipated  enrollments  would  be  90-100  in  post  high  school 
curricula  and  200-225  in  the  shared-time  high  school  programs. 

The  Cheboygan  Area  Vocational  School  would  provide  for  the 
districts  of  Cheboygan,  Cheboygan  Catholic,  Mackinaw  City, 
Inland  Lakes,  and  Onaway.  (Note:  Although  Rogers  City  was 
outside  the  study  area,  that  district  would  be  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  the  Cheboygan  AVS.)  The  Cheboygan  AVS  would  have 
ap.g^orim|nt  base  of  1,400  in  grades  9-12  and  anticipated  en- 
rollments would  be  100-150  in  the  post  high  school  curricula  and 
400*>450  in  the  shared-time  high  school  vocational  programs. 

c.  Each  area  school  would  be  operated  by  contract  with  the  local 
district  board  accepting  a contract  with  the  Intermediate  School 
District,  (l)  The  local  board  would  operate  the  AVS  as  a sep- 
arate school  with  its  own  administration  (director  or  principal) 
even  though  high  school  facilities  are  used.  This  separateness 
of  administration  is  necessary  because  the  AVS  is  a post  high 
school  institution  that  serves  high  school  students  also.  (2) 

The  AVS  administration  should  establish  for  each  occupational 
area  an  advisory  committee  representing  all  districts  cooperating 
in  the  AVS.  (3)  The  intermediate  districts  would  assign  their 
vocational  consultant  to  the  AVS  as  a part-time  member  of  the 
administration.  (4)  Sources  of  funding  for  the  AVS  would  be  op- 
erating millage  and  bond  revenues  approved  by  citizens  of  the 
intermediate  district,  state  and  federal  vocational  appropria- 
tions, and  funds  from  specialized  laws  such  as  the  MDTA,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Elementary-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  By  law  tuition  can  not  be  charged  pupils  in  an  area 
vocational  school. 

d.  Each  of  the  three  AVS  would  provide  a set  of  basic  vocational 
curricula.  In  the  case  of  the  Emmet-Charlevoix  AVS,  two  such 
"sets"  might  be  offered,  one  at  the  Petoskey  facility  and  the 
other  at  the  East  Jordan  facility,  to  reduce  travel  time  for  shared- 
time vocational  students.  In  addition,  each  AVS  might  "farm 
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out"  specialized  curricula  to  another  school  which  already  pos- 
sesses a superior  laboratory  for  that  speciality.  Some  adult 
courses  would  also  be  "farmed  out"  to  local  district  schools  to 
meet  specialized  local  needs. 

e.  Each  intermediate  district  should  form  an  over-arching  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  Vocational -Technical  Education  which  would 
advise  the  director  of  the  AVS.  The  purpose  of  the  Council 
would  be:  to  review  training  needs  in  the  area,  review  curric- 
ulum offerings,  pull  together  resources  and  citizen  support,  and 
publicize  the  efforts  in  vocational-technical  education.  Mem- 
bership on  each  council  would  be  appointed  and  consist  of  three 
or  four  district  school  administrators;  four  to  six  representatives 
from  business,  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor.  The  vocational 
consultant  from  the  intermediate  district,  the  AVS  director,  and 
a representative  from  NCMC  would  serve  in  ex-officio  roles. 

The  Councils  from  each  intermediate  district  should  meet  to- 
gether quarterly  to  coordinate  the  vocational-technical  efforts 
of  the  three  AVS  and  review  curricula  for  gaps  or  duplication. 

f.  In  order  for  high  school  facilities  to  function  as  a post  high 
school  facility  for  youth  and  adults  who  are  out  of  school  and 
wish  to  be  treated  as  adults,  several  physical  facilities  are 
needed:  a student  lounge  and  study  center  separate  from  the 
high  school  group,  a technical- vocational  library,  and  an  oc- 
cupational counseling  center.  Likewise,  separate  administra- 
tive and  faculty  offices  are  desirable  as  is  a separate  entrance. 

2.  North  Central  Michigan  College  should  develop  degree-level  tech- 
nical and  sub-professional  curricula  through  formation  of  a Division 
of  Technical  Education  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  Top-0- 
Michigan  area. 

a.  The  needed  curricula  should  be  collegiate  in  nature,  supported 
by  sound  general  education,  and  be  approximately  two  years  in 
length.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  curricula  are 
neither  compromised  by  a transfer-orientation  nor  duplicates  of 
the  vocational  level  programs  offered  by  the  area  vocational 
school  post  high  programs. 

b.  The  technical  and  sub- professional  curricula  have  employment 
as  their  purpose;  these  programs  would  develop  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a Director  of  Technical  Education  who  reports  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

c.  Facilities  for  the  technical  programs  should  be  located  in  one 
building  to  assist  in  integration  of  the  various  curricula  and 
build  interrelationships  among  the  technical  staff.  (Note;  The 
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staff  cautions  against  the  suggestion  of  some  people  of  sharing 
facilities  with  a high  school  or  area  vocational  school.  Expe- 
rience in  other  states  shows  that  sharing  with  high  school  stu- 
dents creates  an  unfavorable  image  among  students  and  citizens 
and  often  leads  to  a deterioration  in  the  quality  of  instruction.) 

3.  An  alternative  recommendation  for  Technical  Education.  The  researchers 
do  not  normally  make  alternative  recommendations , but  feel  obliged 

to  in  this  case.  NCMC  is  at  present  quite  small  and  its  financial 
base  is  limited  to  but  Emmet  County.  If  the  NCMC  Board  of  Trustees 
should  decide  that  if  its  resources  and  the  need  to  develop  further 
the  general  academic  program  will  combine  to  prevent  immediate  de- 
velopment of  a comprehensive  program  of  technical  education  and  if 
tuition  for  out-of-district  students  from  the  Top-O-Michigan  is  to  be 
high,  then  the  two  intermediate  districts  should  consider  banding  to- 
gether to  create  technical  curricula  in  the  area  vocational  schools. 

Some,  technical  curricula  of  general  interest  could  be  operated  at  each  . 
AVS  while  some  specialized  curricula  might  be  offered  in  only  one 
school  since  older  technical  students  can  commute  longer  distances 
or  even  board  near  the  school. 

4.  The  intermediate  districts  should  create  an  Occupational  Counseling 
Program  for  Adults,  operatihq  such  programs  through  the  AVS.  This 
program  should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  th6  MESC  and  local 
industry  personnel  officer*:.  Until  such  times  as  case  loads  become 
heavy,  adult  counselors  could  be  available  on  a schedule  of  "X"  days 
and  evenings  per  month  in  each  AVS. 

5.  With  the  establishment  of  area  vocational  schools,  it  is  recommended 
that  high  school  districts  of  under  300  enrollment  concentrate  on  sound 
general  education  that  undergirds  vocational  education  and  on  pre- 
vocational  education,  such  as  industrial  arts,  thus  freeing  resources 
used  presently  to  support  limited  vocational  curricula.  Schools  of 
this  size  cannot  expect  to  operate  vocational  proqramS-Of  substance 
and  depth  anrLghnnlri  iitilizp  thp  shared-time  program  with  the  area 
vocational  school . 

6.  The  East  Intermediate  District  should  create  a position  of  vocational 
consultant  and  fill  the  position  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

7.  Intermediate  district  superintendents  should  undertake  in  concert 
with  local  districts  a follo^w-up  study  of  graduates  every  two  years. 

8.  It  is  recommended  strongly  that  citizen  leaders  from  the  Top-O- 
Michigan  area  form  immediately  what  might  be  known  as  the  "Top-O- 
Michigan  Foundation  for  Vocational-Technical  Education.  " The  purpose 
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of  this  foundation  would  be:  to  foster  economic  development  through 
improved  manpower  training,  to  pull  together  resources  from  business, 
industry  and  agriculture  to  improve  vocational-technical  education, 
to  undertake  activities  to  raise  the  occupational  aspirations  of  youth 
and  adults,  solicit  gifts  and  grants  to  support  scholarships  for  worthy 
students  and  provide  technical  libraries  and  special  equipment  for 
area  vocational  schools  and  technical  programs,  and  to  bestow  rec- 
ognition awards  upon  outstanding  students  and  faculty. 

The  Foundation  should  have  a Board  of  Trustees  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  outstanding  local  business  leaders  and  of  citizens  who  believe  in 
the  worth  and  need  of  vocational  competence. 

9.  In  order  to  insure  the  systematic  development  of  the  proposed  AVS  it 
is  further  recommended  that  the  school  administrators  begin  imme- 
diately to  identify  problems  associated  with  shared-time  programs 
such  as  transportation,  class  schedules,  scheduled  extra-curricular 
activities  and  others,  and  to  devise  possible  alternatives  as  solu- 
tions. 


B.  Recommendations  Regarding  Education 
for  Agricultural  Occupations 

Educational  programs  designed  to  help  youth  plan  and  prepare  for  careers 
in  agricultural  occupations  should  be  conducted  by  public  schools  at  both 
the  high  school  and  post  high  school  levels.  Also,  educational  programs 
designed  to  improve  occupational  competence  of  adults,  or  persons  already 
employed,  in  or  interested  in  agricultural  occupations,  should  be  available 
through  the  public  schools. 

High  School  Level  Programs  of  Instruction 

The  instructional  programs  should  reflect  the  newer  and  broadened  objec- 
tives of  vocational  agriculture,  should  recognize  the  varying  levels  of  ag- 
ricultural occupations,  and  should  reflect  adequate  utilization  of  local 
conditions  for  effective  instruction.  Some  specific  recommendations  are: 

1.  Students  interested  in  agricultural  occupations  (farming  and/or  other 
agricultural  occupations)  should  have  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  ag- 
ricultural courses,  regardless  of  home  background  or  experience. 

2.  A major  purpose  for  vocational  agriculture  courses  at  the  9th  and 
10th  grade  levels  should  be  to  provide  educational  experiences  which 
assist  students  to  make  intelligent  career  plans  in  view  of  their  own 
abilities  and  opportunities  in  agriculture. 
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3.  Sufficisnt  fisxibility  should  be  provided  in  the  schedule  of  clssses 
for  students  to  pursue  programs  meeting  their  needs  without  major 
barriers  between  occupationally  oriented  courses  and  other  courses. 

4.  The  10th  grade  class  in  agriculture  should  be  a laboratory-type  course 
with  emphasis  on  development  of  understandings  of  basic  principles 
for  production  of  plant  and  animals.  Demonstrations , group  projects , 
and  individual  projects  at  the  school,  within  the  community,  and  at 
the  homes  of  students  should  be  utilized. 

5.  If  other  courses  are  available  in  which  students  may  learn  principles 
of  applied  plant  and  animal  science,  principles  of  industrial  materials 
and  processes,  and  principles  of  community  leadership,  then  the  spe- 
cialized courses  for  students  interested  in  agricultural  careers  should 
be  started  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  levels. 

6.  The  specialized  courses  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  levels  should  be 
developed  around  at  least  four  major  occupational  areas: 

a.  Horticulture  occupations  to  include  production  and  marketing  of 
fruit,  landscaping,  greenhouse  and  nursery  work,  and  floricul- 
ture. 

b.  Agricultural  machinery  and  mechanics  to  include  major  emphasis 
on  farm  power , machinery  and  equipment  appropriate  to  the  farming 
and  forestry  of  the  area. 

c.  Jarm  supply,  sales  and  service  occupations  with  major  emphasis 
on,  entry  level  positions  in  sales  and  service  and  on  the  devel- 
opment of  understandings  of  the  functions  and  organization  of 
agricultural  businesses. 

d.  Farming  and  farm  management  occupations  with  emphasis  on  ap- 
plication of  theory  and  practices  on  a home  farm  or  other  farm, 
either  for  full-time  or  part-time  farming. 

7.  The  course(s)  for  farm  supply,  sales  and  service  occupations  should 
be  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  business  department  of  the  school; 
the  agricultural  riiachinery  and  mechanics  courses  should  be  planned 
in  cooperation  with  the  industrial  department  of  the  school. 

8.  A program  of  supervised  experience  in  both  farm  and  non-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations  should  be  provided  to  help  students  make  career 
plans  and  to  develop  competencies  needed  for  employment. 

9.  An  advisory  committee  should  be  organized  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  instructional  programs  and  policies. 
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Post  High  School  Level  Programs 

Instruction  should  be  available  for  persons  preparing  for  initial  employment, 
in  agricultural  occupations,  for  up-grading  of  persons  already  employed, 
and  for  those  seeking  retraining  because  of  changing  employment  condi- 
tions. Short,  intensive  courses  of  from  six  to  ten  hours  in  length,  two  to 
four  week  courses,  as  well  as  longer  courses  should  be  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  local  area  and  regional  and  state  needs.  Some  specific 
recommendations  are: 

1.  Programs  of  instruction  for  full-time  and  part-time  students  should 
be  developed  in  the  areas  of 

a.  farm  machinery  operation,  repair,  and  service, 

b.  landscaping,  nursery  work  and  tree  farming  operations, 

c.  production  agriculture:  dairy,  beef,  farm  woodlot  management, 
forestry,  farm  management,  and  others. 

2.  Programs  of  instruction  designed  to  enhance  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standings of  waitresses,  gas  station  attendants  and  other  serving 

the  visitors  in  the  area  of  the  natural  resources,  recreational  sites, 
and  other  attractions  in  the  area  should  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  business  department  in  the  school  and  local  business  people. 

3.  There  should  be  planned  coordination,  communication  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  institutions  and  agencies  offering  educational  pro- 
grams in  agriculture  (including  forestry  and  conservation),  such  as 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  others. 


Sites  for  Instruction 

It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  schools  offering  instruction  for  agri- 
cultural occupations  be  reduced  from  seven  to  four  and  that  the  programs 
in  the  four  schools  serve  students  from  all  the  other  high  schools  in  the 
study  area.  These  four  centers  should  offer  both  high  school  and  post 
high  school  programs.  Specific  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  Education  for  agricultural  occupations,  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade 
levels  and  post  high  school  levels  should  be  offered  at  four  loca- 
tions: Petoskey  and  East  Jordan  in  the  West  District  and  Cheboygan 
and  Gaylord  in  the  East  District. 

2.  Specialized  courses  should  be  developed  and  offered  at  the  11th  and 
12th  grade  levels  on  a shared-time  basis  for  students  from  the  sur- 
rounding areas  as  shown  in  Tables  12.1  and  12.2. 
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TABLE  12.1 

PROPOSED  INSTRUCTION  CENTERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS, 
EMMET-CHARLEVOIX  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Centers 

Participating 

Schools 

Projected 

Miles  to  Ag.  Enrollment 

Center  Grades  11-12® 

Harbor  Springs 

9 

3-6 

Littlefield 

10 

1-2 

Pellston 

18 

3-6 

Petoskey 

Petoskey 

7-14 

Petoskey  St.  Francis 

1 

4-8 

Sub-Total 

18-36 

Boyne  City 

11 

5-10 

Boyne  Falls 

12 

0-1 

Charlevoix 

14 

5-10 

East  Jordan® 

Central  Lake 

13 

1-2 

Ellsworth 

5 

1-2 

East  Jordan 

— 

4-8 

Sub-Total 

16-33 

TCTAL 

44-69 

^Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  equivalent  of  5-10  percent  of  male 
students  in  those  grades  might  enroll.  Enrollment  should  be  open  to  both 
boys  and  girls. 

^The  program  at  East  Jordan  would  be  considered  a branch  operation 
from  Petoskey.  This  is  considered  to  be  a temporary,  or  short-range,  op- 
eration with  all  of  the  agricultural  instruction  centered  in  Petoskey  when 
facilities  and  transportation  make  such  a change  feasible.  Special  classes 
might  then  be  conducted  at  East  Jordan,  Pellston  or  some  other  site,  but 
the  instructors  would  travel  instead  of  the  students . 
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TABLE  12.  2 

PROPOSED  INSTRUCTION  CENTERS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS, 
OTSEGO-CHEBOYGAN-PRESQUE  ISLE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Centers 

Participating 

Schools 

Miles  to 
Center 

Projected 
Ag.  Enrollment 
Grades  11-12® 

Mackinaw  City 

16 

2-4 

Cheboygan 

p-«. 

8-16 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan  Catholic 

1 

3-6 

Inland  Lakes 

16 

2-4 

Onaway 

29  5-10 

Sub-Total  20-40 

. 

Gaylord 

4-8 

Gaylord  St.  Mary 

1 

2-4 

Gaylord 

Johannesburg 

13 

1-2 

Vanderbilt 

9 

1-2 

Wolverine 

20 

1-2 

8-16 

(Grayling)b 

27 

Sub-Total  17-34 

TOTAL 

37-74 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  equivalent  of  5-10  percent  of  the 
male  students  in  those  grades  might  enroll.  Enrollment  should  be  open  to 
both  boys  and  girls. 


Not  included  in  the  official  study  area,  but  consideration  should  be 
given  to  having  the  students  served  by  Gaylord  for  their  vocational  educa- 
tion needs. 


3.  Pre -vocational  (or  some  prefer  the  term,  oasic  vocational)  courses 
in  agriculture  might  be  offered  at  the  9th  and  10th  grade  levels  for 
. students  within  the  system  or  for  those  nearby.  It  is  not  recommended 
that  9th  and  10th  grade  students  from  outlying  districts  be  transported 
on  a shared-time  basis  for  such  instruction. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

1.  Land  laboratories  should  be  readily  accessible  for  instruction  pur- 
poses. Minimum  size,  for  use  with  landscape  horticulture,  is  1-1.5 
acres. 
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2.  Facilities  on  the  land  laboratory  should  include  a multi-purpose 
building  appropriate  for  housing  poultry  or  livestock  as  part  of 
feeding  demonstrations  to  help  students  learn  some  basic  principles 
of  animal  growth  and  nutrition  as  well  as  some  management  practices. 

3.  A classroom  of  approximately  800  sguare  feet,  shop  of  approximately 
2,400  square  feet,  and  a greenhouse  of  not  less  than  10  feet  of  bench 
space  (15-20  feet  preferred)  per  student  should  be  available.  (Note: 
Specific  details  regarding  recommended  facilities  and  equipment  are 
available  from  the  Agricultural  Service , Michigan  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Lansing,  Michigan.)  Costs  for  construction , site  and  equip- 
ment vary  considerably  but  are  estimated  to  average  about  $16. 50  per 
square  foot. 

i 

4.  New  facilities  would  be  needed  at  Petoskey  and  Cheboygan,  and  ad- 
ditional facilities  required  at  East  Jordan.  Although  no  greenhouse 
is  available  at  Gaylord,  the  present  facilities  would  be  adequate  for 
the  immediate  future. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  facilities  for  the  agricultural  program  at  Petos- 
key be  provided  at  the  site  of  the  new  high  school  and  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  vocational  facilities.  The  present  facilities  will  not 
be  adequate  or  appropriate  when  the  new  high  school  is  opened. 

6.  Cheboygan  should  provide  new  classroom,  shop  and  greenhouse  fa- 
cilities as  an  integral  part  of  the  proposed  new  construction. 

7 . East  Jordan  shoul(l  provide  facilities  for  instruction  in  agricultural 
mechanics  and  improve  the  greenhouse. 


Staff 

In  general,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  two  or  more  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture available  for  instruction  in  each  of  the  centers . This  will  allow  for 
some  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  teachers . Each  of  the  intermediate 
school  districts  should  plan  to  provide  for  three  teachers  of  agriculture  as 
follows: 

West  District 

Petoskey— two  teachers 
East  Jordan  — one  teacher 

East  District 

Cheboygan  — two  teachers 
Gaylord  — one  teacher. 
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The  staffing  should  take  into  consideration  the  need  for  providing  instruc- 
tion in  horticultural  areas,  livestock,  forestry,  conservation,  and  agricul- 
tural mechanics.  The  staff  should  be  utilized  throughout  each  intermediate 
school  district  to  provide  the  instruction  needed  at  the  most  appropriate  site, 
rather  than  assuming  all  instruction  will  be  located  at  the  four  named  centers. 


Agricultural  Technician  Programs 

It  is  recommended  that  no  technician  program  be  developed  in  the  immed- 
iate future  in  the  proposed  technical  institute  at  the  North  Central  Michigan 
College,  Petoskey.  Instead,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
the  program  to  be  developed  at  Northwest  Michigan  College,  Traverse  City 
or  in  the  on-going  programs  at  Michigan  State  University  in  such  areas  as: 
Commercial  Floriculture,  Nursery  and  Landscape  Management,  Elevator  and 
Farm  Supply,  Farm  Equipment  Service  and  Sales,  and  Soil  Technician. 

C.  Recommendations  for  Distributive  Education 
in  the  Six-County  Area 

A comprehensive  distributive  education  program  should  play  an  important 
role  in  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  education  in  the  counties  of 
the  area  study.  Economic  factors  controlling  the  future  of  the  six  counties 
will  demand  better  and  more  competently  trained  distributive  workers  in  the 
next  decade.  The  secondary  school  districts  have  an  obligation  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  in  the  total  field  of  distribution.  Studies  bear  out 
the  fact  that  a significant  percent  of  high  school  graduates  enter  the  labor 
force  as  distributive  workers.  An  obligation  then  exists  to  train  adequately 
these  young  people  for  the  world  of  work. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  as  supported  by  facts,  data,  and  observa- 
tions , that  a plan  for  education  for  distribution  can  be  developed  that  will 
provide  for  such  an  educational  experience  throughout  the  entire  six-county 
study  area. 


The  Secondary  School  Program 

Four  educational  centers  for  distributive  study  should  be  developed.  The 
city  of  Charlevoix,  because  of  its  location  and  its  retail,  wholesale,  and 
service  area,  is  a natural  center  for  distributive  study.  The  high  school 
at  Charlevoix  is  not  operating  at  capacity  and  could  easily  provide  the 
space  for  a cooperative  distributive  education  program  enrolling  approxi- 
mately 30  students  and  for  a minimum  of  two  sections  of  preparatory  dis- 
tributive classes  enrolling  approximately  50  students.  Students  should 
be  drawn  from  the  school  districts  of  Boyne  City,  Central  Lake,  Boyne  Falls, 
East  Jordan,  and  Ellsworth. 
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A fully  qualified  teacher-coordinator  of  distributive  education  employed  by 
this  intermediate  school  district  could  serve  these  six  communities.  Sev- 
eral cooperative  work  stations  could  be  developed  in  each  community,  thus 
enabling  students  to  receive  on-the-job  training  in  their  home  communities 
while  acquiring  the  related  subject  matter  material  in  the  combined  school 
situation.  The  writer  has  surveyed  several  distributive  businesses  in  each 
of  these  communities  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  interest  and  desire  on 
the  part  of  businessmen  to  cooperate  in  a cooperative  occupational  expe- 
rience program. 

There  should  also  be  offered  at  Charlevoix  High  School  a non-cooperative 
pre-employment  class  in  distributive  education.  Students  from  Ellsworth 
and  Central  Lake  could,  if  desired,  be  transported  to  Charlevoix  for  the 
eleventh  grade  preparatory  class.  One  section  of  this  course  enrolling  ap- 
proximately 20  students  should  also  be  offered  at  Boyne  City  High  School; 
East  Jordan  and  Boyne  Falls  could  also  send  students  to  this  center  for  the 
non-cooperative  class.  Boyne  City  High  School,  at  this  time,  possesses 
adequate  room  space  for  such  a shared-time  venture. 

One  teacher-coordinator  of  distributive  education  could  easily  travel  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  teaching  three  morning  classes  and  in  the  afternoon 
supervising  cooperative  distributive  students  who  would  be  placed  in  the 
six  surrounding  communities. 

A second  center  for  the  study  of  distribution  on  the  secondary  level  should 
be  located  in  the  city  of  Petoskey.  This  center  is  possible,  though,  only 
if  the  new  Petoskey  High  School  provides  adequate  space  for  a distributive 
education  laboratory.  Present  plans  do  not  call  for  space  devoted  to  this 
area  of  study.  The  communities  of  Harbor  Springs,  Alanson,  and  Pellston 
should  participate  on  a shared-time  basis  with  the  city  of  Petoskey  in  a 
program  of  education  for  distribution.  Petoskey  has  a retail  center  that 
can  sufficiently  and  entirely  support  a cooperative  distributive  program. 

It  is  conceivable,  though,  that  a few  cooperative  placements  could  be 
found  in  the  outlying  communities. 

Because  of  the  number  of  high  school  age  students  in  the  grouping  (about 
^ 1,400  including  Petoskey's  St.  Francis),  a sizable  cooperative  program 
could  be  developed  among  the  several  schools.  At  least  tv. ; sections  in 
preparatory  distributive,  education , enrolling  as  many  as  60  students . ^uld 
be  offered  at  Petoskey  High  School,  together  with  a class  of  a tninimum  of 
35  cooperative  distributive  students. 

This  size  program- would  also  call  for  the  services  of  a full-time  distribu- 
tive education  teacher-coordinator,  adequately  prepared  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution. Due  to  the  large  number  of  service  industries  also  found  in  this 
area,  high  school  programs  could  also  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
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home  economics  departments  to  provide  for  training  in  the  food  sales  and 
service  area,  as  well  as  in  hotel  and  institutional  service  and  management. 

A third  center  of  distributive  study  should  be  located  in  the  community  of 
of  Gaylord.  This  community  has  a most  healthy  distributive  climate  and 
more  than  adequate  facilities  for  a distributive  education  laboratory  are 
available  at  Gaylord  High  School.  The  towns  of  Vanderbilt,  Wolverine, 
Johannesburg,  and  Indian  River  are  within  an  area  of  accessibility  to  the 
Gaylord  area  and  should  share  in  a cooperative  distributive  education  pro- 
gram enrolling  approximately  35  students  and  a class  in  pre-employment 
education  for  distribution  comprised  of  at  least  two  sections  having  a total 
of  50  students  enrolled.  Gaylord's  St.  Mary's  High  School  should  also 
participate  in  both  of  these  shared-time  programs. 

This  center  could  also  support  a full-time  teacher-coordinator  who,  because 
of  the  distance  involved  between  communities,  may  require  more  travel  time, 
thereby  being  able  to  teach  a maximum  of  three  classes  related  to  the  field 
of  distribution. 

The  fourth  center  for  study  in  the  lield  of  distribution  should  be  located  at 
Cheboygan  because  of  the  large  number  of  distributive  businesses  within 
this  community.  This  center  proposes  the  most  problems  in  terms  of  ade- 
quate space  at  the  present  time.  A distributive  education  laboratory  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  plans  of  the  proposed  high  school  located  in  Cheboy- 
gan. Until  the  new  school  is  completed,  space  should  be  provided  for 
within  existing  facilities  for  such  a laboratory.  The  communities  of  Mackinaw 
City  and  Onaway  should  participate  with  Cheboygan  in  a cooperative  dis- 
tributive education  'program  which  would  have  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
35  students.  The  high  school  at  Onaway,  which  has  adequate  space  for 
distributive  facilities , should  teach  a pre-employment  class  enrolling  ap- 
proximately 30  students  in  distributive  education  and  should  consider  es- 
tablishing its  own  cooperative  program  in  distribution  in  the  future.  A pre- 
employment class,  enrolling  approximately  35  students,  should  also  be 
taught  at  Cheboygan  High  School,  drawing  students  the  short  distance  from* 
Mackinaw  City. 

Again  there  are  more  than  sufficient  responsibilities  to  demand  a full-time 
teacher-coordinator  in  distributive  education  who  would  teach  one  coopera- 
tive class  and  at  least  two  preparatory  classes  in  distribution. 


The  Post -High  School  Program 

The  post-high  school  program  in  distributive  education  should  be  centralized 
at  North  Central  Michigan  College.  The  program  should  at  this  point  develop 
toward  a one-year  vocational  type  program  that  would  make  available  to  a 
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great  backlog  of  former  high  school  students  a vocational/technical  educa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  prepare  adequately  for  the  world  of  work.  The 
one-year  program  would  have  as  its  primary  goal  the  teaching  of  technical 
subject  material  that  would  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  student  upon 
graduation.  At  the  present  time  such  a program  would  enroll  approximately 
30  students. 

A second  stage  of  development  should  be  ^-hat  of  the  establishment  of  a two- 
year  sub-professional  program  in  distribution.  This  program  would  have  at 
its  root  the  training  of  mid-management  personnel  for  the  total  field  of  dis- 
tribution. At  this  point,  consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  a 
cooperative  program  that  would  place  students  in  responsible  supervisory 
positions  in  the  distributive  businesses  of  the  six-county  area.  This  type 
of  program  could  involve  20  students  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a two-year  college  transfer  program  in 
distribution  should  not  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  The  facilities  of 
the  junior  college  at  Traverse  City  could  fill  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
desire  such  a program.  The  transfer  program  at  Traverse  City  is  already 
well  established  with  competent  personnel  and  facilities. 


The  Adult  Program 

The  adult  program  in  distributive  education  should  be  administered  in  two 
ways.  Where  county  or  intermediate  school  districts  have  delegated  per- 
sonnel as  vocational  directors , these  educators  should  administer  an  adult 
program  in  distributive  education.  Where  no  such  organization  exists,  the 
local  distributive  education  coordinators  must  assume  the  administrative 
responsibilities  of  such  a program. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  efforts  in  adult  distributive  education  made  by 
the  six  counties  be  coordinated  and  that  all  vocational  directors  and  dis- 
tributive education  coordinators  be  held  responsible  for  a total  adult  pro- 
gram in  distribution.  This  is  of  prime  importance  as  an  urgent  need  exists 
in  the  counties  studied  for  adult  courses  to  upgrade  and  retrain  adults  in 
the  communities.  A coordinated  effort  by  the  six  counties  to  provide  an 
adult  program  could  be  strengthened  by  the  offering  of  an  adult  certificate 
program  in  distributive  education.  Courses  should  be  offered  at  all  high 
schools  in  the  six-county  area  which  show  interest, and  desire  to  sponsor 
such  programs.  The  North  Central  Michigan  College  should  also  sponsor 
such  no-credit  adult  courses  in  distribution. 
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P.  Recommended  Programs  In  Home  Economics 

1.  The  local  high  schools  should  continue  their  programs  for  the  vocation 
of  homemaking  v\4iere  there  is  sufficient  enrollment  to  employ  a fully 
qualified  homemaking  teacher  on  a full-time  basis.  Full  time  could  in- 
clude teaching  homemaking  in  the  junior  high  school. 

a.  Programs  for  the  vocation  of  homemaking  should  be  strengthened 
in  the  areas  of  family  living,  home  management,  child  care  and 
development,  and  consumer  buying. 

b.  Homemaking  in  the  junior  high  school  should  not  be  required  in 
both  seventh  and  eighth  grades  nor  for  longer  than  18  weeks  in  one 
grade.  The  homemaking  offerings  in  junior  high  school  should  be 
broad  in  scope , exploratory  in  nature , and  include  both  boys  and 
girls. 

c.  Homemaking  should  be  available  to  boys  in  the  high  school  program 
especially  at  the  senior  level  in  home  and  family  living  classes  for 
both  boys  and  girls. 

d.  Local  high  school  homemaking  programs  should  stress  those  attrib- 
utes that  make  a person  more  employable  since  many  of  these  qual- 
ities are  a part  of  teaching-learning  in  home  making.  These  qual- 
ities include  personal  appearance,  attitudes  toward  work,  ability 
to  follow  instructions,  dependability,  and  the  basic  tool  skills  of 
reading , writing , and  arithmetic . 

2.  Programs  for  occupational  training  related  to  home  economics  should  be 
centered  in  the  three  area  schools  at  Cheboygan,  Petoskey,  and  Gaylord. 
Personnel  in  the  areas  will  need  to  make  additional  study  of  occupational 
needs  of  students  and  employment  opportunities  to  determine  the  occupa- 
tional programs  to  provide  in  the  area  schools.  The  area  schools  should 
provide  programs  for  full-time  students  as  well  as  part-time  programs  for 
adults  in  the  occupations  of  determined  need. 

3.  North  Central  Michigan  College  in  Petoskey  should  begin  the  two-year 
nursing  program  as  planned.  Study  should  be  made  of  other  medical 
technologies  with  the  thought  of  developing  one  or  two  technical  pro- 
grams that  would  utilize  facilities  and  collegiate  courses,  such  as  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences , that  will  be  required  in  the  nursing 
program. 

Recommendations  and  Conclusions  Regarding  Industrial  Education 

Based  on  the  data  and  findings  presented  in  this  study,  it  is  recommended 

in  the  area  of  industrial  education: 
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General 

1.  That  the  programs  of  industrial  education,  including  industrial  arts, 
trade  and  industrial,  and  technical  education  be  greatly  expanded  so 
that  a wider  range  of  programs  and  specific  course  offerings  will  be 
available  at  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels  to  all  stu- 
dents and  adults  in  the  six-county  area  who  need  or  desire  such  ed- 
ucation. 

2.  That  a greater  commitment  to  support  the  programs  of  industrial  educa- 
tion must  be  made  by  school  boards  and  administrators  than  was  gen- 
erally evidenced  in  many  of  the  school  districts.  This  includes  finan- 
cial support  for  needed  equipment,  supplies,  and  instructional  mate- 
rials as  well  as  administrative  leadership  and  support  to  develop  new 
courses  and  a total  curriculum  of  industrial  education. 

Industrial  Arts  Programs 

3.  That  each  individual  school  district  provide  at  least  one  year  of  indus- 
trial arts  instruction  for  each  boy  during  the  junior  high  school  years 
of  7th  and  8th  or  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  providing  exploratory  experiences  in  as  many  areas  of  instruction 
as  possible.  The  facility  best  suited  for  this  type  of  instruction  would 
be  a comprehensive  general  shop. 

4.  That  each  individual  high  school  expand  or  develop  industrial  arts  pro- 
grams that  provide  a wider  range  of  experiences  than  are  currently 
available  at  any  single  school.  Experiences  (not  necessarily  courses) 
should  be  provided  in: 

a.  Drafting  - mechanical  drawing,  product  design,  machine  drawing, 

technical  illustration  and  architectural  drawing. 

b.  Electricity  - basic  electricity,  house  wiring,  electronics,  radio 

andT.V.  servicing. 

c.  Graphic  Arts  - letterpress,  intaglio  or  gravure  printing,  screening, 

binding  and  photography. 

d.  Metal  work  - machining,  foundry,  forging  and  heat  treating  and 

sheet  and  art  metals . 

e.  Power  Mechanics  - internal  combustion  engine,  hydraulics, 

pneumatics,  jet  and  turbine  engines,  atomic  and  other  power 

systems , automotive  repair. 

f.  Woodworking  - cabinet  making,  wood  technology  and  wood  pro- 

cessing, pattern  making,  carpentry  and  building  construction. 
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On  an  elective  basis  as  many  of  these  experiences  listed  above  as 
possible  should  be  available  to  each  student  to  meet  general  educa- 
tion, pre-vocational  and  at  times,  vocational  needs.  In  some  cases, 
these  areas  would  be  included  in  separate  courses  but  in  other  situa- 
tions would  be  included  as  a unit  or  part  of  a more  general  course.  A 
suggested  sequence  of  courses  or  experiences  would  be: 

9th  grade  - drafting,  graphic  arts,  and  woodworking 
10th  grade  - metalworking 

11th  grade  - power  mechanics  and  electricity-electronics 
12th  grade  - elective  specialization  in  area  of  choice  with  oppor- 
tunity for  some  specific  occupational  training. 

As  near  as  possible,  complete  programs  should  be  provided  at  Charle- 
voix, Cheboygan,  Gaylord  and  Petoskey  High  Schools.  Where  other 
high  schools  have  only  a single  laboratory  or  shop  facility,  it  may  not 
be  possible  in  all  cases  to  provide  the  complete  range  of  experiences 
suggested.  However,  even  with  a single  laboratory  facility,  a broader 
program  of  industrial  arts  could  be  offered  through  the  development  of 
a broad  general  shop  program  than  is  currently  available.  Shared-time 
programs  and  arrangements  should  be  worked  out  with  other  school  dis- 
tricts that  would  also  provide  for  more  comprehensive  programs  of  in- 
dustrial arts.  ^ 


Trade  and  Industrial  Programs 

5.  That  three  area  vocational  centers  be  established  where  programs  of 
trade  and  industrial  education  could  be  developed  along  with  broad 
experience  industrial  arts  programs.  In  these  centers  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  programs  would  provide  pre-employment  vocational 
training  in  specialized  areas  at  the  12th  and  possibly  the  11th  grade 
levels  through  shared  time  arrangements  between  school  districts , 
therefore  serving  more  effectively  a broader  geographical  area  than 
can  small  schools  in  individual  school  districts. 

In  addition  to  high  school  level  programs  it  is  also  recommended  that 
these  centers  serve  as  post  high  school  study  centers  providing  indus- 
trial vocational  training  programs  for  adults  through  an  extensive 
evening  school  program  as  well  as  day-school  programs.  These  cen- 
ters would  provide  training  programs  of  short  and  long  duration  and  at 
all  levels  up  to  but  excluding  technician  training. 


A more  detailed  discussion  and  examples  of  shared  time  programs  is 
given  in  recommendation  number  5 regarding  the  trade  and  industrial  pro- 
grams. 
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In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  high  school  and  post-high  school 
vocational  programs  in  the  area  of  industrial  education  be  concentrated 
in  the  following  three  centers.  However,  other  schools  may  also  be 
used  where  appropriate  due  to  interest,  staff  and  facilities  available 
to  develop  certain  courses  and  programs.  The  recommended  centers 
are: 

a.  Cheboygan  Center  - (Pending  expansion  and  construction  of  a 

new  high  school. ) 

(1) ,  Cooperating  districts  - Mackinaw  City,  Inland  Lakes 

and  Onaway. 

(2)  Current  programs  - industrial  arts  only,  drafting,  gen- 

eral woodworking,  general  metalworking. 

(3)  Vocational  programs  to  be  developed:  1)  drafting,  all 

areas;  2)  metals  - machine  operators , metal  fabri- 
cator, machinist,  sheet  metalworkers;  3)  electricity  - 
electronics,  radio  and  T.V.  repairmen;  4)  building 
trades  - carpentry,  plumbing,  and  heating;  5)  power 
mechanics  - auto  mechanics , outboard  and  small  en- 
gine repair;  6)  graphic  arts , general;  7)  general  pro- 
grams - gas  station  attendant,  sweeper,  janitor. 

(4)  Special  features  - Onaway,  which  is  developing  a new 

metals  program  with  some  power  mechanics  and  elec- 
tricity, might  provide  vocational  instruction  in  some 
metals  areas.  All  other  schools  should  provide  in- 
dustrial arts  instruction  only  but  on  an  expanded 
basis  than  currently  offered. 

b.  Gaylord  Center  - (New  high  school  with  existing  facilities.) 

(1)  Cooperating  schools:  Johannesburg,  Vanderbilt  and  Wol- 

verine should  provide  industrial  arts  instruction  only. 

(2)  Current  programs  - industrial  arts  only,  general  shop, 

woodworking,  power  mechanics  (voc.  65-66),  metals 
(voc.  1965-66),  drafting. 

(3)  Vocational  programs  to  be  developed:  l)  drafting  - 

residential  building;  2)  power  mechanics  - auto  me- 
chanics; 3)  metals  - machinist  and  machine  operators; 
4)  building  trades  - carpentry,  masonry,  plumbing 
and  heating;  5)  electricity  - electrician,  radio  and 
T.V.  repairmen;  6)  special  programs  - low  level 
training  programs  such  as  gas  station  attendant,  car 
washer,  sweeper,  tire  changer,  etc. 
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(4)  Special  features  - good  existing  facilities  with  three 

large  labs  in  the  process  of  being  equipped,  a drafting 
room  and  two  related  instruction  classrooms. 

c.  Petoskey  Area  Center  - this  center  would  differ  from  the  other 
two  that  have  been  described  because  trade  and  industrial 
programs  would  not  be  confined  to  a single  school  but  would 
be  distributed  among  a number  of  schools  because  of  existing 
facilities  and  staff  competencies. 

(1)  Cooperating  schools:  Alanson,  Boyne  City,  Boyne  Falls, 

Charlevoix,  Central  Lake,  East  Jordan,  Ellsworth, 
Harbor  Springs,  Pellston,  and' Petoskey.  All  of  these 
schools  currently  provide  only  industrial  arts  instruc- 
tion. 

(2)  Vocational  programs  to  be  developed  and  schools  where 

programs  should  be  located: 

Major  sub-center  #1:  Petoskey  (upon  completion  of 
new  school).  1)  Metals  - machinist,  metal  fab- 
ricator, machine  operator,  sheet  metal  worker; 

2)  electricity  - electronics,  T.V.  and  communica- 
tion equipment  repair;  3)  drafting  (general  mechan- 
ical drawing  only,  more  specific  program  should 
be  located  at  Charlevoix);  4)  power  mechanics  - 
marine  and  small  engine  repair;  5)  graphic  arts  - 
printer. 

Major  sub-center  #2:  East  Jordan  (providing  facilities 
can  be  developed , perhaps  utilizing  the  uncom- 
pleted community  building)  ^ or  building  a new 
building.  1)  Metals  - foundry,  could  be  operated 
as  a cooperative  educational  program  with  local 
ironworks , metal  machining;  2)  power  mechanics  - 
auto  mechanics,  body  and  fender  repair,  gas  sta- 
tion attendant;  3)  building  trades  - all  building 
trades. 

Charlevoix;  l)  metals  - machinist , tool  and  die 
maker;  2)  drafting  - tool  and  die  design,  technical 
illustration,  architectural  drafting  (the  current 
drafting  room  should  only  be  used  for  drafting  and 
be  equipped  with  new  industrial  type  furniture  and 
equipment). 


For  more  d jtail  information  on  a plan  for  utilization  of  this  building, 
refer  to:  Proposal  for  an  Area  Vocational  School  for  Antrim . Charlevoix  and 
Emmet  Counties.  East  Jordan,  Michigan. 
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Not  all  of  the  programs  and  suggested  courses  presented  and  recom- 
mended for  the  centers  of  Cheboygan,  Gaylord  and  Petoskey  area  can 
be  developed  and  implemented  during  any  one  or  even  several  school 
years.  Furthermore,  not  all  the  possibilities  for  programs  of  indus- 
trial education  can  be  included  in  this  report.  However,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  imaginative  and  creative  thinking  be  employed  by 
all,  when  developing  programs  that  effectively  meet  the  occupational 
needs  of  youth  and  carry  out  the  implications  and  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocation  Act  of  1963.  ^ 

6.  The  area  center  administrators,  directors  and/or  consultants,  local 
instructional  staff  members  and  lay  persons  representing  industry  plan 
cooperatively  the  specific  instructional  programs  and  solicit  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Divi- 
sion, in  helping  to  develop  new  and  experimental  programs  for  this 
rather  lew-density  population  area. 

7.  That  guidance  counselors  become  completely  aware  of  employment 
needs  and  occupational  training  opportunities  available  in  the  local 
community , state  and  nation  and  devote  as  much  time  proportionately 
to  counseling  and  guidance  activities  for  non-college  bound  youth  as 
is  spent  on  the  college  bound  students. 

8.  That  immediate  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  part- 
time  cooperative  education  programs  that  provide  high  school  students 
enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial  courses  the  opportunity  to  aeguire 
supervised  and  coordinated  work  experience  in  their  trade.  General 
work  experience  and  diversified  occupation  programs  should  also  be 
developed  at  the  three  area  centers. 

9.  That  advisory  committees  be  established  for  each  of  the  occupational 
areas  at  each  of  the  area  centers.  These  committees  would  help  to 
identify  the  need  for  and  appropriateness  of  various  courses  and  pro- 
grams, the  content  and  experiences  to  be  included  and  to  explore  means 
of  developing  good  relations  and  facilitating  cooperative  action  between 
the  area  center  and  industry  and  employers  in  the  area. 

Technical  Education  Programs 

10.  That  all  technical  education  programs  in  industrial  education  technician 


For  example:  Purpose  no.  (3)  to  provide  "Vocational  Education  For 
Persons  Who  Have  Academic,  Socio-Economic,  Or  Other  Handicaps  That 
Prevent  Them  From  Succeeding  in  the  Regular  Vocational  Education  Proaram  " 
Public  Law  88-210,  December  18,  1963,  page  3.  ' ‘ 
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training  for  the  six  county  area  be  developed  and  offered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  North  Central  Michigan  Colltege  in  Petoskey.  In  gen- 
eral, these  programs  would  place  major  emphasis  on  the  preparation 
of  technicians  in  two-year  terminal  programs  and  not  through  programs 
designed  for  transfer  to  four-year  institutions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  technician  training  programs  be 
developed  in  tht  area  of  industrial  education: 

a.  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  - facilities  currently  available 

at  the  College  and  some  courses  currently  offered  (Graphics 
107)  would  be  appropriate  if  emphasis  was  shifted.  Other 
courses  would  have  to  be  developed. 

b.  Electronics  Technology  - no  facilities  currently  available  other 

than  physics  or  science  labs.  Math  and  physics  courses 
currently  offered  are  basic  to  this  program.  Additional  spe- 
cialized electronics  courses  would  have  to  be  developed. 

c.  Graphics  Technology  - no  facilities  currently,  but  a printing 

laboratory  Is  planned  in  building  #9.  Since  current  program 
of  Paper  Technology  is  related  to  field  of  graphics,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  broadening  the  approach  because  on 
paper  it  resembles  a chemical  technology  program  more  than 
a paper  technology  program. 

d.  Industrial  Production  Technology  - no  facilities  currently,  very 

few  current  courses  are  appropriate.  Graphics  107  and  Engi- 
neering 217  with  supporting  math  and  science  are  some  pos- 
sibilities. Additional  courses  needed  in  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, materials,  metallurgy,  quality  control  and  technical 
math. 

Since  facilities  are  not  available  at  the  NCMC  for  all  of  the  technical  pro- 
grams described,  it  might  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the  facilities  to  be 
built  at  the  new  Petoskey  Senior  High  School  during  initial  stages  of  pro- 
gram development.  However,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  College 
proceed  to  develop  their  own  facilities  for  the  technician  training  program. 
The  type  of  equipment  needed  for  technician  training  differs  considerably 
from  that  required  for  secondary  trade  and  industrial  programs.  Furthermore, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  high  school  facilities  will  even  be  adequate 
for  the  industrial  arts  program  and  for  high  school  and  adult  level  programs 
in  trade  and  industrial  education  for  the  area  center  programs. 
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F.  Recommendations  for  Office  Education 

1,  High  schools  under  200  enrollment  should  not  attempt  to  maintain  at 
high  cost  and  with  inadequate  facilities  curricula  that  lead  to  employ- 
ment in  office  occupations.  These  schools  should  instead  concentrate 
on  general  business  education  for  personal-use  skills  and  personal 
economic  education  recognizing  that  such  courses  will  also  have  pre- 
vocational  values.  In  such  schools  the  course  offerings  should  be 
limited  to  beginning  typewriting,  9th-10th  grade  general  business, 
and  a senior  business  course  emphasizing  both  economics  for  every- 
day life,  consumer  skills,  and  an  understanding  of  the  American  busi- 
ness system. 

a.  Schools  between  200-350  enrollment  might  add  beginning  short- 

hand if  a teacher  can  be  found  and  sufficient  enrollments  are 
possible. 

b.  All  advanced  courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  office  practice, 

and  the  beginning  course  in  bookkeeping  should  be  accom- 
plished for  smaller  high  schools  in  area  vocational  schools 
either  on  a shared-time  basis  during  the  senior  year  or  on  a 
post  high  school  basis. 

2.  Comprehensive  vocational  programs  in  office  education  should  be  es- 
tablished in  area  vocational  schools  at  Cheboygan,  Gaylord,  and 
Petoskey,  The  Petoskey  area  school  might  wish  to  use  facilities  at 
Charlevoix  and  Boyne  City  to  serve  shared-time  as  well  as  post  high 
school  students  in  Charlevoix  and  Antrim  County  districts. 

a.  Programs  for  shared-time  students  should  be  offered  in  both  the 

clerical  and  stenographic  areas,  using  2-3  hour  blocks  of 
time  in  a simulated  office  laboratory.  This  block  approach 
is  more  appropriate  than  individual  courses  to  take  care  of 
appropriate  than  individual  courses  to  take  care  of  individual 
needs  and  varying  standards  of  achievement  with  students 
coming  from  many  schools. 

b.  Post  high  school  programs  for  students  who  have  graduated  or 

dropped  out  of  school  should  be  developed  in: 

(1)  Stenographic  occupations  - a nine-month  full-time  pro- 

gram for  those  without  prior  training. 

(2)  Clerical  occupations  - a four-six  months  full-time  pro- 

gram for  those  without  prior  training. 

(3)  Advanced  training  - short-term  full-time  programs  for 

clerical  or  stenographic  levels  for  students  who  have 
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had  beginning  courses  in  high  school  or  those  workers 
who  need  retraining. 

(4)  Bookkeeping  occupations  - a nine-month  full-time  pro- 
gram should  be  developed  if  intensive  study  of  the 
local  labor  market  warrants  training  personnel  in  this 
area. 

c.  All  post  high  school  full-time  programs  should  include  a period 
of  supervised  occupational  experience. 

3.  North  Central  Michigan  College  should  establish  a dual  purpose  pro- 
gram in  the  business  area: 

a.  A Transfer  Curriculum  - this  curriculum  should  serve  all  students 

who  expect  to  transfer  to  a four-year  business  curriculum. 

Half  the  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to  general  education 
including:  Communications,  Humanities,  Social  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Mathematics.  A core  of  busi- 
ness courses  should  include  Principles  of  Accounting , Intro- 
duction to  Business,  and  Principles  of  Economics.  Specialized 
courses  in  business  should  be  limited  since  four-year  colleges 
are  becoming  increasingly  reluctant  to  accept  such  courses 
for  transfer. 

b.  Employment-Bound  Curricula  - these  curricula  should  cover  three 

occupational  areas: 

(1)  Accounting  technicians 

(2)  Executive  secretarial 

(3)  Marketing  and  distribution. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  curricula  do  not 
duplicate  the  vocational  programs  to  be  operated  in  the  area 
vocational  schools. 

4.  The  intermediate  district  superintendents  should  implement  as  soon  as 
possible  an  in-service  program  of  teacher  improvement  in  the  business 
area  and  arrange  for  state  department  assistance  for  improvement  of 
programs  in  their  district. 

5.  Business  teachers  should  organize  a Top-O-Michigan  Business  Educa- 
tion Association  to  exchange  ideas,  develop  contacts  with  business- 
men, and  arrange  for  consultants  and  other  professional  improvement 
meetings. 

6.  Businessmen  in  the  area  need  to  take  a more  active  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness curriculum  of  the  schools  and  make  their  needs  known  to  teachers 
and  administrators. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  LABOR  FORCE  BY  OCCUPATION 
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APPENDIX  B.l 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  (Antrim  County) 

1940  1950  I960 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Employed 

Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable 
Furniture 

Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  ind.  (Incl.  not  spec,  metal) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equip. , and  supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip. 
Transportation  equip. , except  motor  vehicle 
Other  durable  goods 
Non>Durable 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  prod. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Other  non-durable  goods 
Not  specified  manufacturing  industries 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 
Railroads  and  railway  express  service 
Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
Other  transportation 
Telecommunications 
Utilities  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  IVade 

Food  and  dairy  prod,  stores  and  milk  retail 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Business  Services 
Repair  Services 

Personal,  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Service 
Private  households 
Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Other  personal  services 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 
Educational  Services 
Government 
Private 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Services 
Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Reported 


2,699 

386 

2,669 

590 

2,295 

903 

1,475 

58 

1,169 

100 

453 

31 

4 

• . . 

4 

. . . 

• • • 

n 

5 

. . . 

5 

. . . 

• « • 

m 

99 

• • • 

280 

5 

244 

8 

472 

9 

341 

43 

776 

192 

4 

. , , 

111 

4 

104g 

X 

129 

2 

5 

. . . 

33g 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

39 

6 

339g 

X 

3 

. . . 

19 

. . . 

234 

12 

X 

X 

1 

. . . 

5g 

X 

9 

. . . 

74 

13 

27g 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

6 

. . . 

12 

8 

203b 

... 

18 

6 

27 

122 

22 

1 

50 

7 

93 

38 

3 

. . . 

. . . 

• • • 

. . . 

. . . 

1 

• • • 

... 

11 

5 

12 

7 

27g 

X 

81 

... 

1 

• . . 

4 

X 

1 

. . . 

. . . 

m 

m 

5 

1 

4 

... 

5 

12 

31 

, , , 

31 

... 

17g 

16 

24 

. . . 

36 

3 

29g 

X 

21 

. . . 

20 

2 

22g 

X 

4 

10 

4 

20 

33g 

X 

22 

1 

26 

3 

12g 

X 

39 

... 

45 

2 

31 

4 

45 

10 

64 

38 

83 

29 

32 

12 

37 

56 

27 

56 

152c 

24c 

186 

62 

153 

74 

14 

4 

32 

10 

39 

33 

29e 

... 

6 

1 

5g 

4 

9 

... 

67 

2 

51g 

n 

6 

104 

7 

50 

130g 

X 

27 

19 

43 

16 

X 

X 

24 

11 

31 

23 

119 

145 

16 

. . . 

16 

12 

4 

. . . 

92j 

98j 

15 

12 

16h 

62h 

45k 

16k 

61 

75 

84 

117 

X 

X 

. . . 

6 

4 

14 

X 

X 

33 

13 

86i 

49 

X 

X 

77 

29 

65 

49 

21 

10 

33 

7 

26 

20 

b - Logging,  sawmills  and  planning  mills 

c - Includes  motor  vehicles  and  access,  retail,  and  filling  stations 
e - Includes  automobile  storage  and  rental 
g - Includes  both  male  and  female 
h - Hospitals  only 

i - Includes  welfare,  religious,  and  non-profit  membership  organizations 
j - Includes  all  other  professional  services 
k - All  government 
m - Included  in  below 
n - Included  in  above 
X - Not  indicated  by  source 


APPENDIX  B.  2 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  (Charlevoix  County) 


1940  1950  1960 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Employed 

Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable 

Furniture  and  lumber  and  wood  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  ind.  (Incl.  not  spec,  metal) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equip. , and  supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip. 
Transportation  equip. , except  motor  vehicle 
Other  durable  goods 
Non -Durable 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  prod. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Other  non-durable  goods 
Not  specified  manufacturing  industries 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 
Railroads  and  railway  express  service 
Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
Other  transportation 
Telecommunications 
Utilities  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Food  and  dairy  prod,  stores  and  milk  retail 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Business  Services 
Repair  Services 

Personal,  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Service 
Private  households 
Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Other  personal  services 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Medical  and  Other  Health  Services  ’ 

Educational  Services 
Government 
Private 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Services 
Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Reported 


3,092 

615 

3,176 

791 

2,928 

1,392 

1,374 

73 

879 

41 

308 

40 

68 

1 

42 

1 

39g 

n 

3 

« • • 

5 

. . . 

. . . 

m 

193 

• « • 

294 

4 

311 

9 

691 

44 

889 

277 

4 

3 

128 

3 

168g 

X 

44 

1 

69 

3 

138g 

X 

• • • 

. . . 

8 

2 

239g 

X 

6 

1 

11 

. . . 

27 

9 

X 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

128g 

X 

12 

• • • 

24 

. . . 

77g 

X 

14 

• • ■ 

37 

. . . 

28 

54 

68b 

... 

67 

... 

75 

131 

58 

32 

12 

. . . 

59 

9 

1 

■ ■ • 

1 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

1 

. . . 

. . . 

4 

19 

4 

19 

10 

49g 

X 

2 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

X 

193 

. . . 

316 

26 

m 

m 

13 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

140 

16 

29 

32 

1 

31 

. . . 

14g 

X 

21 

. . . 

28 

2 

17g 

X 

68 

2 

48 

2 

47g 

X 

9 

21 

17 

43 

32g 

X 

32 

3 

84 

13 

82g 

X 

42 

5 

48 

5 

69 

8 

92 

30 

115 

54 

103 

73 

32 

42 

49 

63 

44 

69 

214 

34 

244 

76 

285 

121 

36 

6 

48 

26 

64 

45 

18 

• . . 

11 

1 

24g 

15 

41 

1 

99 

4 

80g 

n 

9 

139 

34 

98 

189g 

X 

15 

30 

51 

25 

X 

X 

41 

23 

39 

26 

251g 

285 

38 

3 

33 

7 

62 

24 

104j 

118j 

23 

76 

7h 

140h 

141k 

28k 

67 

99 

90 

86 

X 

X 

2 

8 

. . . 

21 

X 

X 

45 

16 

84i 

72 

X 

X 

121 

40 

140 

24 

35 

14 

28 

17 

26 

54 

b Logging,  sawmills  and  planning  mills 

c Includes  motor  vehicles  and  access,  retail,  and  filling  stations 
e - Includes  automobile  storage  and  rental 
g - Includes  both  male  and  female 
h - Hospitals  only 

i - Includes  welfare , religious , and  non-profit  membership  organizations 
j - Includes  all  other  professional  services 
k - All  government 
m - Included  in  below 
n - Included  in  above 
x Not  indicated  by  source 


APPENDIX  B.  3 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  (Cheboygan  County) 

1940  1950  1960 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Empl oyed 
Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable 

Furniture  and  lumber  and  wood  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  ind.  (Incl.  not  spec,  metal) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equip. , and  supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip. 
Transportation  equip. , except  motor  vehicle 
Other  durable  goods 
Non-Durable 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  prod. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Other  non' durable  goods 
Not  Specified  Manufacturing  Industries 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 
Railroads  and  railway  express  service 
Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
Other  transportation 
Telecommunicat  ions 
Utilities  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Food  and  dairy  prod,  stores  and  milk  retail 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Business  Services 
Repair  Services 

Personal,  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Service 
Private  households 
Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Other  personal  services 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 
Educational  Services 
Government 
Private 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Services 
Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Reported 


2,973 

623 

2,957 

805 

2,871 

1,108 

1,341 

68 

818 

28 

284 

19 

49 

1 

27 

1 

24g 

n 

3 

1 

6 

. . . 

8 

m 

230 

. . . 

349 

4 

448 

21 

335 

98 

593 

70 

158 

19 

83 

3 

132g 

X 

7 

1 

6 

. . . 

52g 

X 

. . « 

. . . 

7 

1 

52g 

X 

14 

. . . 

67 

35 

163 

18 

X 

X 

. . 

• . • 

8g 

X 

9 

. . . 

51 

6 

23g 

X 

8 

. . . 

15 

1 

3 

5 

27 

1 

23 

15 

15 

32 

16 

28 

1 

37 

4 

1 

. . . 

2 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

4 

92 

6 

30 

4 

4 

17 

4 

26 

4 

59g 

X 

1 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

X 

1 

1 

18 

2 

m 

m 

35 

1 

3 

. . . 

50 

7 

18 

54 

. . • 

50 

2 

46g 

X 

18 

. . • 

23 

. . . 

39g 

X 

78 

3 

109 

6 

52g 

X 

5 

10 

6 

27 

44g 

X 

21 

3 

66 

2 

48g 

X 

38 

5 

67 

8 

114 

... 

102 

25 

103 

50 

93 

54 

53 

40 

65 

84 

107 

148 

221 

48 

268 

78 

311 

133 

35 

9 

40 

20 

95 

55 

19 

1 

10 

1 

13 

9 

51 

2 

72 

... 

56g 

n 

8 

101 

14 

53 

149g 

X 

51 

31 

144 

65 

X 

X 

33 

24 

39 

33 

255g 

225 

28 

1 

25 

7 

27 

13 

106J 

95j 

21 

68 

3h 

88h 

98k 

26k 

44 

85 

40 

115 

X 

X 

5 

21 

10 

21 

X 

X 

50 

14 

50i 

51 

X 

X 

135 

28 

141 

32 

33 

11 

57 

22 

76 

36 

b ' Logging,  sawmills  and  planning  mills 

c - Includes  motor  vehicles  and  access,  retail,  and  filling  stations 
e - Includes  automobile  storage  and  rental 
g ' Includes  both  male  and  female 
h Hospitals  only 

i - Includes  welfare,  religious,  and  non-profit  membership  organizations 
j - Includes  all  other  professional  services 
k - All  government 
m-  Included  in  below 
n - Included  in  above 
X - Not  indicated  by  source 
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APPENDIX  B.  4 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  (Emmet  County) 

1940  1950  1960 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Employed 

Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable 

Furniture , and  lumber  and  wood  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  ind.  (Incl<  not  spec,  metal) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equip. , and  supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip. 
Transportation  equip. , except  motor  vehicle 
Other  durable  goods 
Non-Durable 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  prod. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Other  non-durable  goods 
Not  specified  manufacturing  industries 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 
Railroads  and  railway  express  service 
Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
Other  transportation 
Telecommunications 
Utilities  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Food  and  dairy  prod,  stores  and  milk  retail 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Business  Services 
Repair  Services 

Personal,  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Service 
Private  households 
Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Other  personal  services 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 
Educational  Services 
Government 
Private 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Services 
Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Reported 


3,664 

1,009 

3,925 

1,462 

3,372 

1,802 

1,225 

48 

806 

38 

333 

20 

23 

1 

23 

1 

13g 

n 

3 

. . . 

3 

. . • 

. . . 

m 

291 

3 

415 

5 

456 

12 

844 

80 

648 

33 

55 

4 

148 

10 

115g 

X 

4 

. . . 

11 

. . . 

14g 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

24 

7 

52g 

X 

6 

1 

16 

3 

18 

4 

X 

X 

5 

2 

12g 

X 

4 

. . . 

76 

10 

46g 

X 

7 

. . . 

13 

3 

. . . 

4 

355b 

9 

266 

12 

228 

8 

60 

4 

81 

7 

91 

4 

. . . 

. . . 

22 

6 

. . . 

. . . 

2 

2 

3 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

44 

6 

45 

11 

46g 

X 

1 

. . . 

16 

. . . 

. . . 

X 

92 

2 

101 

2 

m 

m 

3 

1 

17 

5 

30 

13 

98 

63 

. . . 

61 

. . . 

41g 

X 

47 

4 

37 

2 

53g 

X 

35 

1 

68 

4 

41g 

X 

25 

30 

56 

54 

132g 

X 

57 

2 

51 

4 

69g 

X 

102 

3 

140 

16 

170 

29 

117 

20 

120 

49 

138 

93 

66 

50 

69 

111 

98 

162 

254 

113 

446 

244 

525 

232 

60 

39 

64 

46 

82 

42 

27 

4 

15 

3 

25g 

31 

72 

4 

123 

6 

36g 

n 

25 

216 

28 

164 

289g 

X 

35 

55 

80 

77 

X 

X 

61 

60 

67 

66 

218g 

369 

21 

7 

41 

13 

22 

7 

156j 

278j 

54 

213 

51h 

29  8h 

110k 

22k 

64 

130 

103 

118 

X 

X 

7 

33 

14 

51 

X 

X 

56 

22 

227i 

111 

X 

X 

142 

47 

127 

56 

56 

16 

45 

32 

55 

55 

b - Logging,  sawmills  and  planning  mills 

c ' Includes  motor  vehicles  and  access,  retail,  and  filling  stations 
e - Includes  automobile  storage  and  rental 
g ' Includes  both  male  and  female 
h - Hospitals  only 

i - Includes  welfare,  religious,  and  non-profit  membership  organizations 
j - Includes  all  other  professional  services 
k - All  government 
m-  Included  in  below 
n - Included  in  above 
X - Not  indicated  by  source 


APPENDIX  B.  5 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  (Otsego  County) 


1940  1950  1960 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Employed 

Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable 

Furniture,  and  lumber  and  wood  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  ind.  (incl.  not  spec,  metal) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equip. , and  supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip. 
Transportation  equip. , except  motor  vehicle 
Other  durable  goods 
Non -Durable 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  prod. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Other  non-durable  goods 
Not  specified  manufacturing  industries 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 
Railroads  and  railway  express  service 
Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
Other  transportation 
Telecommunications 
Utilities  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Food  and  dairy  prod,  stores  and  milk  retail 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Business  Services 
Repair  Services 

Personal,  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Service 
Private  households 
Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Other  personal  services 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 
Educational  Services 
Government 
Private 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Services 
Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Reported 


1,334 

267 

1,662 

456 

1,678 

742 

683 

31 

483 

35 

187 

16 

5 

. . . 

4 

. . . 

4g 

n 

3 

3 

. . . 

5g 

m 

83 

. . . 

145 

1 

180 

4 

311 

59 

446 

133 

... 

... 

53 

98g 

X 

3 

. . . 

8 

78g 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

2 

4g 

X 

1 

. . . 

11 

12 

8 

X 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

X 

9 

. . . 

186 

54 

294g 

X 

1 

. . . 

1 

. . . 

4 

117 

37b 

... 

7 

1 

13 

... 

9 

1 

26 

2 

42 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

7 

1 

9 

2 

8g 

X 

1 

. . . 

4 

. . . 

lOg 

X 

• . . 

. . . 

2 

. . . 

m 

m 

1 

. . . 

1 

. . . 

6 

8 

16 

18 

1 

13 

1 

20g 

X 

9 

. . . 

28 

8g 

X 

16 

. . . 

11 

5g 

X 

3 

4 

4 

8 

16g 

X 

6 

. . . 

12 

1 

26g 

X 

35 

1 

40 

1 

50 

3 

46 

7 

46 

16 

37 

21 

16 

17 

39 

53 

29 

88 

116 

28 

169 

45 

207 

44 

11 

7 

27 

13 

31 

28 

8 

. . . 

8 

1 

5 

. • 

24 

3 

32 

2 

31g 

n 

8 

41 

4 

23 

49g 

X 

11 

11 

36 

21 

X 

X 

15 

12 

22 

21 

223g 

149 

17 

6 

27 

4 

15 

. . . 

75j 

77j 

43 

57 

29h 

69h 

32h 

7k 

25 

50 

44 

51 

X 

X 

. . . 

11 

. . . 

12 

X 

X 

23 

6 

50i 

51 

X 

X 

75 

24 

123 

33 

25 

11 

32 

3 

23 

24 

b - Logging,  sawmills  and  planning  mills 

c - Includes  motor  vehicles  and  access,  retail,  and  filling  stations 
e - Includes  automobile  storage  and  rental 
g - Includes  both  male  and  female 
h - Hospitals  only 

i - Includes  welfare,  religious,  and  non-profit  membership  organizations 
j - Includes  all  other  professional  services 
k - All  government 
m-  Included  in  below 
n - Included  in  above 
X - Not  indicated  by  source 
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APPENDIX  B.  6 

INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  (Presque  Isle  County) 

1940  1950  I960 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Employed 

Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Durable 

Furniture,  and  lumber  and  wood  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  ind.  (Inch  not  spec,  metal) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equip. , and  supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip. 
Transportation  equip. , except  motor  vehicle 
Other  durable  goods 
Non-Durable 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  prod. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Other  non-durable  goods 
Not  specified  manufacturing  industries 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 
Railroads  and  railway  express  set^-ice 
Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
Other  transportation 
Telecommunications 
Utilities  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Food  and  dairy  prod,  stores  and  milk  retail 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
Business  Services 
Repair  Services 

Personal,  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Service 
Private  households 
Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Other  personal  services 
Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 
Educational  Services 
Government 
Private 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Services 
Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Reported 


3,092 

615 

3,176 

791 

2,928 

1,392 

1,374 

73 

879 

41 

308 

40 

68 

1 

42 

1 

39g 

n 

3 

. . . 

5 

. . . 

. . . 

m 

193 

. . . 

294 

4 

311 

9 

691 

44 

889 

277 

4 

3 

128 

3 

168g 

X 

44 

1 

69 

3 

138g 

X 

. . . 

. . . 

8 

2 

239g 

X 

6 

1 

11 

. . . 

27 

9 

X 

X 

. . . 

. , 

128g 

X 

12 

. . . 

24 

. . . 

77g 

X 

14 

. . . 

37 

. . . 

28 

54 

68b 

... 

67 

... 

75 

131 

58 

32 

12 

59 

9 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

4 

19 

4 

19 

10 

49g 

X 

2 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

X 

193 

. . . 

316 

26 

m 

m 

13 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

140 

16 

29 

32 

1 

31 

. . . 

14g 

X 

21 

. . . 

28 

2 

17g 

X 

68 

2 

48 

2 

47g 

X 

9 

21 

17 

43 

32g 

X 

32 

3 

84 

13 

82g 

X 

42 

5 

48 

5 

69 

8 

92 

30 

115 

54 

103 

73 

32 

42 

49 

63 

44 

69 

214 

34 

244 

76 

285 

121 

36 

6 

48 

26 

64 

45 

18 

. . . 

11 

1 

24g 

15 

41 

1 

99 

4 

80g 

n 

9 

139 

34 

98 

189g 

X 

15 

30 

51 

25 

X 

X 

41 

23 

39 

26 

251g 

285 

38 

3 

33 

7 

62 

24 

104j 

118j 

23 

76 

7h 

140h 

141k 

28k 

67 

99 

90 

86 

X 

X 

2 

8 

. . . 

21 

X 

X 

45 

16 

841 

72 

X 

X 

121 

40 

140 

24 

35 

14 

28 

17 

26 

54 

b - Logging,  sawmills  and  planning  mills 

c - Includes  motor  vehicles  and  access,  retail,  and  filling  stations 
e - Includes  automobile  storage  and  rental 
g ~ Includes  both  male  and  female 
h - Hospitals  only 

i - Includes  welfare,  religious,  and  non-profit  membership  organizations 
j - Includes  all  other  professional  services 
k - All  government 
m-  Included  in  below 
n - Included  in  above 
X - Not  indicated  by  source 


APPENDIX  C 


SELECTED  DATA  FROM  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
OF  1963  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS 


Percent 


1.  Place  of  residence  at  time  of  graduation:  (N=549) 

On  a farm  24 

Rural  non-farm  40 

City  34 

2.  County  of  residence  at  time  of  graduation:  (N==549) 

Antrim  7 

Charlevoix  25 

Cheboygan  21 

Emmet  26 

Otsego  13 

Presque  Isle  6 

3.  Present  address:  (N=549) 

Same  county  as  at  graduation  57 

Adjacent  county  to  county  at  graduation  5 

Non-adjacent  county,  within  Michigan  22 

Other  state,  including  military  service  12 

4.  Rank  in  graduating  class  (scholastic  average)  (N=522) 

Top  quart ile  31 

Second  quartile  26 

Third  quartile  24 

Bottom  quartile  20 


5,  When  moved  after  graduation  or  leaving  school: 


Residence  at  Graduation 


Farm 

(N=129) 

Rural  Non-Farm 
(N=22l) 

City 

(N=184) 

(N=549) 

Didn't  move 

36 

35 

38 

35 

Within  one  month 

12 

10 

9 

10 

1-6  months 

31 

27 

32 

29 

6-12  months 

8 

10 

6 

8 

One  year  or  more 

9 

14 

9 

11 
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6.  Why  moved: 


Residence  at  Graduation 


To  take  a job 

Farm  1 
(N=129) 

Rural  Non-Farm 
(N=221) 

City 

(N=184) 

,(N=54 

14 

12 

9 

11 

To  seek  a job 

12 

8 

7 

9 

Parents  moved 

1 

4 

7 

4 

Got  married 

9 

17 

5 

11 

Military  service 

5 

10 

11 

9 

Go  to  school 

27 

26 

33 

28 

Other  reason(s) 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7.  Post  high  school  education: 

None  or  not  reported 
Community  college 
Four-year  college  or  university 
Technical,  Trade,  Military  school,  etc. 


(N=549) 

.39 

18 

22 

21 


8.  Percent  attending  some  kind  of  post  high  school  education 
according  to  county  of  residence  at  time  of  graduation: 


Antrim 

(N=40) 

Charlevoix 

(N=138) 

Cheboygan 

(N=114) 

Emmet 

(N=144) 

Otsego 

(N=69) 

Presque  Isle 

(N=32) 

58 

69 

52 

63 

65 

54 


9.  Percent  attending  some  kind  of  post  high  school  education 
according  to  place  of  residence  at  time  of  graduation: 

Farm  (N=129) 

Rural  non-farm  (N=22l) 

City  (N=184) 


51 

58 

74 


10.  Course  of  study  for  persons  enrolled  in  post  high  school 
education  programs 

Four- year  programs  — 

Education 
Business 
Engineering 
Liberal  Arts 
Other  four-year 
Two-year  or  less  programs  — 

Office  occupations 
Health  occupations 
Industrial 

Other  two-year  or  less 


(N=549) 

12 

8 

2 

9 

8 

4 

4 

1 

8 
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Number  full-time  jobs  since  graduation: 

(N=549) 

None 

24 

One 

35 

Two 

23 

Three  or  more 

12 

How  long  did  it  take  to  get  your  first  full-time  job: 

(N=549) 

No  full-time  job 

18 

Less  than  one  week 

25 

1-2  weeks 

8 

2-4  weeks 

8 

1-2  months 

12 

4-6  months 

3 

Longer  than  6 months 

14 

Reason  for  taking  so  long  to  get  full-time  job: 

(N=549) 

As  soon  as  expected 

31 

No  jobs  in  community 

7 

Wasn't  interested  in  jobs  available 

3 

Parents  wanted  me  to  stay  at  home 

1 

Lacked  skills  or  other  qualifications  for  jobs  available  2 

Too  young 

3 

Got  married 

3 

Went  to  college 

18 

Other  reason(s) 

5 

Weekly  pay  before  deductions: 

First  Job 

Present  Job 

(N=549) 

(N=549) 

In  military  service 

6 

7 

Less  than  $42.  50 

18 

8 

$42.50  - $62.50 

27 

18 

$62.50  - $82.50 

14 

14 

$82.50  - $102.50 

4 

7 

$102.50  - $122.50 

2 

5 

$122.50  - $142.50 

1 

2 

$142.  50  or  more 

1 

4 

Extent  of  job  satisfaction: 

First  Job 

Present  Job 

(N=549) 

(N=549) 

Not  at  all 

6 

2 

Not  very  well 

7 

4 

Fairly  well 

29 

22 

Very  well 

30 

40 
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16.  Proportion  in  various  occupational  groups:  First  Job  Present  Job 


(N=549)  (N=549) 

Health  occupations  2 3 

Sales  occupations  7 5 

Clerical  & office  occupations  13  15 

Electrical,  mechanical,  trades,  etc.  7 7 

Food  service  & preparation  occupations  9 4 

Agricultural  occupations  including  farming  4 4 

Personal  service  occupations  . 4 3 

General  labor  17  15 

Miscellaneous  6 6 

17.  Currently  enrolled  in  school:  (N=549) 

No  56 

Yes  33 

No  response  11 

18.  Currently  enrolled  in  school  and  employed:  (N=182) 

No  34 

Yes , part  time  46 

Yes,  full  time  15 

19.  Plans  for  staying  in  same  kind  of  work  as  present  job:  (N=549) 

Make  it  a career  10 

At  present  no  plans  to  change  25 

Probably  a few  years  13 

Want  to  change  soon  17 

20.  Interest  in  taking  additional  training:  (N=549) 

No  for  present  work  18 

Yes  for  present  work  20 

No  for  other  work  3 

Yes  for  other  work  30 

2 1 . Kind  of  vocational  training  preferred , if  it  had  been 

available  when  in  high  school:  (N=549) 

Office  occupations  26 

Retailing  for  sales  occupations  9 

Food  sales  & service  occupations  3 

Health  occupations  9 

Off-farm  agricultural  occupations  1 

Industrial  occupations  12 

Others  6 
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Overview 

This  manual  is  one  outcome  of  the  research  project,  "Development  and 
Demonstration  of  Procedures  for  Evaluation  of  a Comprehensive  Program  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  PubUc  Schools,"  conducted  from  April  15.  1963  to  July, 

1965.  The  project  was  financed  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction 
as  a part  of  its  program  of  encouraging  and  supporting  research  in  vocational 
education. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  project  was  that  public  schools  are  seek- 
ing more  effective  ways  of  determining  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  for  pre- 
paring employment-bound  youth  and  adults  for  a changing  occupational  complex. 

The  yea^s  1961-1965.  starting  with  the  work  of  The  President's  Panel  of  Consul- 
tants on  Vocational  Education  and  now  being  implemented  under  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1953  and  other  pubUc  acts , have  seen  an  up-surge  of 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education— on  the  part  of 
citizens  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  and  their  staffs . This 
manual  is  intended  to  serve  these  broad  interests  and  needs , 

As  presented  in  this  manual,  local  program  evaluation  could  be  a major 
undertaking  involving  a number  of  professional  people  and  citizens.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  schools,  it  will  be  desired  to  conduct  an  evaluation  on  a smaller 
scale,  or  with  less  involvement.  Chapters  7 and  8 are  suggested  for  use  in  such 

cases. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  this  manual  are  based  to  a large  extent  on 
the  experiences  of,  and  study  by,  the  staffs  of  the  three  Michigan  public  schools 
which  cooperated  in  this  project.  They  are  Fitzgerald  (P.O.  Warren) , Gaylord , 


and  Marshall.  The  instruments  and  other  forms  included  in  the  appendix  are  some 
of  those  which  were  developed  or  used  in  these  schools . 

The  cooperation  and  help  of  the  local  project  directors,  M.C.  Protten- 
geier,  and  later,  Richard  Berryman,  Fitzgerald;  Donald  Crandall,  Gaylord;  and 
Edward  Rose,  Marshall;  are  hereby  acknowledged.  These  men  were  aided  by  Joe 
Teufner,  Fitzgerald;  Ivan  Davis,  Gaylord;  and  John  Strough  and  William  Crumrine, 
Marshall;  as  well  as  by  teachers  committees  totaling  22  members , and  by  citi- 
zens ‘ committees  totaling  39  individuals. 

At  various  points  in  the  project,  assistance  was  given  by  Dr.  Helen 
Hollandsworth  and  Mr.  Allen  Barron  of  Michigan  State  University,  and  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hansen  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  author  of  the 
manual,  Harold  M.  Byram,  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  by 
Arlynn  D.  Anderson,  research  assistant,  Michigan  State  University. 

H.M.B. 

.College  of  Education 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

luly  1965 
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I.  preparation  for  evaluation  of 

LOCAL  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Deciding  on  What  to  Include  in  the  Evaluation 

The  scope  of  an  evaluation  of  vocational  education  will  depend 
upon  what  administrators  and  teachers  want  to  include.  As  far  as 
curriculum  is  concerned,  it  is  suggested  that  all  of  the  curriculum 
which  has  vocational  objectives  be  considered--at  both  the  high 
school  and  post-high  school  levels.  Evaluation  should  not  be 
limited  to  those  subjects  reimbursable  under  the  National  Vocational 
Education  Acts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  probably  are  several  ' 
practical  arts  courses,  usually  thought  of  as  a part  of  general 
education,  such  as  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  at  the  junior 
high  school  level,  which  would  not  necessarily  be  included.  While 
home  economics,  as  a field  of  study,  has  not  aimed  primarily  at 
preparation  for  wage-earning  employment,  it  should  be  included. 

Any  practical  arts  program  could  be  included  at  the  discretion  of 

those  in  charge  of  the  local  study. 

If  the  evaluation  of  the  program  is  to  be  comprehensive,  it 
should  not  be  narrowed  to  the  formalized  courses  currently,  offered 
in  the  several  fields.  For  example,  even  though  no  instruction  in 
vocational  agriculture  may  be  offered  in  a given  school,  it  should 
be  considered,  since  there  may  be  a need  for  such  instruction  in 
terms  of  employment  opportunities  and/or  occupation  interests  on 
the  part  of  high  school  students  or  adults.  Likewise,  a school 
which  offers  no  preparation  for  industrial  or  distributive  occupa- 
tions should  consider  whether  needs  in  these  areas  are  being  met. 

Since  it  would  be  hoped  that  all  subjects  in  a school  curri- 
culum contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  preparing  youth 
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and  adults  for  the  world  of  work,  the  total  school  curriculum  should 
be  considered.  The  amount  of  emphasis  which  would  be  placed  on  each 
area  of  the  curriculum,  however,  would  depend  upon  how  specifically 
each  area  does  or  could  contribute  to  preparation  for  employment. 

It  .is  highly  important  that  the  evaluation  include  post^high 
school  phases  of  the  program.  More  specialized  vocational  education 
should,  and  probably  will,  be  given  at  this  level.  The  demand  for 
adult  vocational  and  technical  education,  resulting  from  the 
changing  occupational  complex,  including  the  need  for  re-training, 
serve  to  underline  the  importance  oF' the  post-high  school  levels. 

The  program  of  vocational  guidance  definitely  needs  to  be 
considered.  A guidance  program  should  include  provisions  for  place- 
ment of  graduates  in  employment,  and  for  follow-up  of  these  and  • 
former  students. 

Broadening  the  Approach  of  jEvaluation 

Many  teachers  place  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  evaluation  of 
their  instruction.  They  generally  have  tended  to  focus  on  evalu- 
ation of  student  achievement.  Beyond  this,  some  teachers  have  also 
Sought  to  validate  the  content  of  the  courses  they  teach  by  asking 
for  reactions  of  students  and  parents  to  the  content  of  these 
courses.  Going  a step  further,  some  teachers  have  gone  about  evalu- 
ation quite  systematically--by  identifying  objectives,  behavioral 
goals,  and  outcomes,  and  then  determining  the  kinds  of  evidence  to 
collect  and  interpret. 

It  has  been  rather  infrequently,  however,  that  teachers  have 
given  much  more  than  passing  thought  to  the  provisions  for  vocation- 
al education  of  the  school  as  a whole.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
the  entire  program  of  studies,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  combine 
in  ways  which  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of  work,  have 
not  constituted  a primary  concern  of  many  teachers. 

Before  a project  on  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
programs  is  started,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  administrators, 
teachers,  and  citizens  that  total  effectiveness  is  to  be  studied. 

This  effectiveness  should  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
all  aspects  of  the  school  programs  help  the  individual  to  become 
employed,  satisfied,  and  successful  in  the  changing  world  of  work. 
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Deciding  on  the  Basic  Approach  to  Evaluation 

An  evaluation  may  be  made  by  the  school  staff  and  administra- 
tors through  committee  work.  The' advantage  of  this  approach  is  that 
the  persons  involved  must  subsequently  implement  recommendations 
for  change  and  bring  about  the  changes  or  improvements  recommended. 
The  difficulty  which  sometimes  occurs,  however,  is  that  the  people 
operating  the  program  may  be  so  close  to  it  that  they  fail  to  sense 
some  of  the  important  elements  to  be  examined  or  the  significant 
needs  to  be  explored.  Some  school  people  may  feel  that  they  lack 
necessary  conipetence  in  developing  evaluation  instruments,  or  in 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  data  to  be  collected* 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  some  evalua- 
tions of  vocational  education  programs  have  been  carried  out  be 
employing  "outside  experts"  to  come  into  the  school  and  make  the 
evaluation.  The  benefits  of  expertise  are  obtained,  but  this 
approach  also  has  some  shortcomings • "Outs ide  experts"  may  not 
sense  all  of  the  concerns  of  the  school  staff  and  of  the  people 
of  the  community.  Moreover,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  such  a group  of  evaluators  will  be 
heeded  or  implemented,  especially  if  those  who  are  to  carry  them 
out  have  not  had  a part  in  formulating  them. 

Some  evaluations,  conducted  by  teams  of  "outside  experts," 
tend  to  stress  ways  and  means  rather  than  goals  and  outcomes. 

This  emphasis  often  results  from  the  development  and  use  of  instru- 
ments based  on  "evaluative  criteria."^  These  instruments  tend  to 
stress  the  measurement  of  conformity  to  pre-determined  standards-- 
such  as  laboratories  and  shops  and  their  equipment,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  the  scheduling  of  classes,  and  the  selection  of 


Hhese  formalized  instruments  may,  however,  be  of  value  to  a 
school  committee  on  evaluation.  Examples  and  sources  are: 

a.  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Distributive  Education,"  "Evalu- 
ative Criteria  for  Vocational  Agriculture,"  and  "Evaluative  Criteria 
for  Industrial  Arts  Education."  All  of  these  publications  are 
available  from  the  American  Vocational  Association,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue,  Washington,  D«  C. 

b.  "A  Procedure  for  Evaluating  a Local  Program  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education."  Available  from  the  American  Technical  Soci- 
ety, Chicago,  Illinois. 

c.  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Business  Departments  of  Secondary 
Schools,"  Monograph  #90.  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

d.  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Use  in  Evaluating  Secondary  School 
Programs  of  Vocational  Education,"  The  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary-School  Stand?rds.  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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class  personnel.  Some  programs  will  be  evaluated  by  the  ”ways- 
means**  approach-*either  by  intent  or  otherwise«*since  accrediting 
agencies,  and  state  agencies  responsible  for  checking  compliance 
with  regulations  for  reimbursement,  may  be  obliged  to  use  this 
approach. 

Modern  philosophy  with  respect  to  evaluation,  however,  gives 
strong  support  to  the  ”goals-outcomes"  approach.  The  question 
suggested  is:  How  well  is  the  school  achieving  the  goals  of  pre^ 

paration  for  the  world  of  work?  The  school  has  accepted  the  goals 
implied  by  the  question,  and  it  is  toward  these  goals  that  it  is 
directing  its  instructional  programs  of  occupational  preparation. 

One  of  the  principles  of  evaluation  receiving  increasing 
acceptance  is  that  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  an  evaluation 
program  and/or  who  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  any 
changes  which  may  result  from  it  should  be  involved  in  the  process 
of  evaluation.  This  is  to  say  that  those  who  are  to  check  on  the 
measurement  of  program  outcomes  should  be  those  who  helped  to 
establish  the  goals  of  the  program.  So,  theoretically  at  least, 
every  sch  " staff  member--but  particularly  those  who  have  respon- 
sibilities for  specialized  occupational  preparation--should  be 
involved  more  or  less  in  the  total  evaluation  project.  Pressure 
of  staff  assignments  and  lack  of  time  naturally  will  result  in  the 
assignment  of  many  of  the  time-consuming  aspects  to  a portion  of 
the  staff  and  administrators  rather  than  to  all. 

Administrative  Directives  and  Authority  in  Program  Evaluation 

The  initiation  of  a project  to  evaluate  the  total  program  of 
vocational  education  in  a school  may  come  from  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  from  the  board  of  education.  The  school  board  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  need  for  evaluation  and  what  will  be  involved. 
The  project  should  be  initiated,  not  because  periodic  evaluations 
are  required  under  the  policies  of  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  but  because  the  board  and  the  school  staff  want  and  feel  the 
need  for  it. 

One  of  the  next  steps  is  to  appoint  an  individual  as  the 
director  of  the  evaluation.  In  a small  school  this  person  could  be 
a teacher,  if  time  can  be  provided  for  him  to  do  this  work.  It 
could  be  the  high  school  principal.  However,  if  the  principal  is 
to  direct  the  study,  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  be  freed  from 
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some  of  his  regular  duties,  or  that  a staff  member  be  assigned  to 
him  as  an  assistant  on  evaluation--with  time  provided  in  the  staff 
member^s  schedule  to  do  this  work. 

In  a few  small  schools  and  many  medium-sized  schools,  and  in 
all  large  schools,  the  appointment  of  a local  director  of  vocation- 
al education  either  part  time  or  full  time  would  be  justified. 

Since  program  evaluation  should  be  one  of  the  functions  to  be 
performed  by  a local  director,  he  might  be  the  logical  person  to 
direct  an  evaluation  in  many  instances.  One  important  point  needs 
to  be  stressed  here,  however.  The  local  director  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  being  a line-staff  officer.  However,  if  a line-staff 
officer  is  named  to  be  the  director  of  the  study,  he  may  have  a 
co-director  or  assistant  to  whom  might  be  delegated  the  authority 
necessary  to  provide  the  leadership  required  to  elicit  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  staff.  Staff  members  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  director  of  the  evaluation  project 
and  of  their  own  roles  as  they  cooperate  with  him.  ^ 

The  person  who  is  to  direct  the  evaluation  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  should  be  one  who  is  interested  in,  and  who  has 
understandings  about,  vocational  education;  and  who  has  sufficient 
experiential  background  and  education  to  justify  him  in  this  leader- 
ship position.  Other  individuals  who  could  be  considered  would 
include  the  curriculum  coordinator,  the  director  of  research.  Dr 
the  assistant  principal.  In  small  schools,  this  role  might  need 
to  be  accepted  by  the  super intendent  of  schools. 

In  addition  to  time  available  for  working  with  teachers, 
committees,  and  employers,  and  time  for  study,  research,  and 
writing,  the  director  of  evaluation  should  be  provided  with  cleri- 
cal help,  equipment,  supplies,  and  necessary  travel  funds. 
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n.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LOCAL  DIRECTOR  IN  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
Orientation  of  Staff 

Several  activities  hav“  been  found  effective  for  orientation 
of  staff  to  an  evaluation  project.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  the 
utilization  of  regular  faculty  meetings  for  two-way  communications 
regarding  those  parts  of  the  school  program  contributing  most 
directly  to  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  The  faculty  dis- 
cussion presents  an  opportunity  for  many  staff  members  to*  increase 
their  understanding  of  specialized  instruction  for  employment- 
bound  youth. 

Faculty  meetings  have  been  used  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
every  staff  member  may  make  a contribution  to  occupational  prepar- 
ation through  instruction  and  guidance.  They  also  could  be  used 
to  point  out  the  need  for  development  of  occupationally-oriented 
courses  which  could  be  beneficial  to  all  groups  of  non-college 
bound  students. 

Some  local  directors  have,  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of 
these  general  staff  meetings,  held  meetings  of  all  teachers  of 
vocational  and  practical  arts  courses.  Such  meetings  may  be  held 
during  pre-school-opening  conferences  or  during  the  regular  school 
year. 

Consultants  have  been  used  in  all  of  these  types  of  meetings -- 
to  raise  or  discuss  ques  *ons  concerning  what  aspects  of  occupational 
preparation  ought  to  be  studied.  They  also  have  been  asked  to 
explain  the  meaning  of,  and  the  varied  approaches  to,  evaluation; 
and  to  describe  evaluation  practices  used  by  other  schools.  Other 
effective  means  of  orientation  of  staff  to  the  project  might  in- 
clude a professional  newsletter,  and/or  a school  newspaper. 
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The  advent  of  new  teachers  into  the  system  after  the  project 
has  been  started  should  be  given  attention.  Progress  reports, 
departmental  reports,  flow  charts  depicting  work  of  committees, 
and  personal  conferences  may  be  used  effectively.  The  purpose  of 
these  communications  is  to  help  each  staff  member  become  aware  of 
his  Or  her  individual  importance  to  the  success  of  the  project, 
and  to  develop  a professional  attitude  and  competence  necessary  for 
effective  participation  in  the  project. 

Communications  in  Regard  to  Program  Evaluation 

'It  is  essential  that  all  local  professional  personnel  be  kept 
informed  of  evaluation  activities.  This  group  includes  the  super- 
intendent and  the  assistant  administrators,  the  coordinators  or 
directors,  and  the  guidance  personnel. 

CoBuminicat ions  also  should  go  to  the  board  of  education 
through  the  superintendent- -to  the  extent  that  the  board  desires 
Such  periodic  reports.  Administrative  policy  should  be  followed 
in  making  periodic  reports  to  parents  and  to  the  general  public. 

If  there  is  an  advisory  conmiittee  for  vocational  education,  or  an 
advisory  committee  on  evaluation  of  vocational  education,  regular 
communications  should  go  to  such  a committee  or  committees. 

Both  individual  contacts  and  group  contacts  may  be  used, 
either  through  appointment  or  at  informal  meetings.  Mass  media- - 
such  as  meetings  of  civic  and  service  groups,  the  press,  and  radio-- 
may  be  used  in  some  instances. 

Clarifying  Program  Objectives 

The  local  director  of  evaluation  may  be  very  helpful  in  clari- 
fying overall  objectives.  Many  teachers  will  have  stated  objectives 
for  each  course  that  they  teach.  There  should  also  be  statements 
of  objectives  for  each  department  or  curricular  area -such  as  busi- 
ness education,  agriculture,  or  home  economics.  The  evaluation 
*^i*'®ctor  nay  assist  teachers  to  state  such  objectives. 

The  typical  school  faculty,  however,  may  not  have  a written 
statement  of  the  over-all  objectives  of  vocational  education  for  the 
school.  Early  in  the  evaluation  project,  the  members  of  the  staff 
should  be  helped  to  determine  what  the  hoped-for  outcomes  of  educa- 
tion for  over-all  vocational  effectiveness  should  be.  Unless  this 
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during  pre-school-opening  conferences  or  during  the  regular  school 
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Consultants  have  been  used  in  all  of  these  types  of  meetings -- 
to  raise  or  discuss  questions  concerning  what  aspects  of  occupational 
preparation  ought  to  be  studied.  They  also  have  been  asked  to 
explain  the  meaning  of,  and  the  varied  approaches  to,  evaluation; 
and  to  describe  evaluation  practices  used  by  other  schools.  Other 
effective  means  of  orientation  of  staff  to  the  project  might  in- 
clude a professional  newsletter,  and/or  a school  newspaper. 
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is  done  the  basis  for  determining  what  to  measure  will  be  difficult 
to  formulate,  or  it  may  be  uniealistic. 

Identifying  and  Selecting  Areas  Needing  Study 

The  central  question  to  be  answered  by  the  local  director  and 

staff  or  staff  committee  is:  What  do  we  need  to  study  with  respect 

to  vocational-technical  education  in  this  school  and  community? 

Consultants  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  by  suggesting  questions  to 

be  considered.  Some  typical  concerns  might  be: 

What  should  this  school  be  trying  to  do  to  prepare  employ- 
ment-bound youth  for  the  world  of  work? 

How  can  we  determine  if  our  former  students  are  successful 
in  getting  employment  and  succeeding  in  it? 

What  do  the  changes  in  occupations  and  employment  mean  for 
this  school  program? 

Is  our  program  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  former 
students  and  other  adults  who  lose  employment  or  who  are 
seeking  other  or  better  work  opportunities? 

What  occupational  categories  or  fields,  not  represented  by 
existing  curricula  or  departments  in  the  school,  should  be 
considered- -in  view  of  the  changing  occupational  scene? 

How  effective  is  this  school  in  helping  youth  to  take 
advantage  of  occupational  preparation  programs  here,  and/or 
in  an  area  vocational  school? 

To  what  extent  does  the  present  curricular  offering  reflect 
the  occupational  training  interests  of  students? 

The  director  should  encourage  the  school  staff  to  bring  up 

all  pertinent  questions  such  as  these.  The  staff  committee  may  then 

proceed  to  select  from  these  those  that  will  be  studied. 

Coordination  of  Staff  Efforts  in  the  Evaluation  Process 

Effective  ways  of  coordinating  staff  work  include  the  use  of 
a staff  committee  on  evaluation,  and  the  use  of  small  group  meetings. 
A common  practice  is  to  hold  a monthly  meeting  of  the  vocational 
department  heads.  In  a larger  school  such  meetings  are  often  alter- 
nated with  semi-monthly  meetings  of  smaller  groups. 

The  director  of  the  local  evaluation  project--whether  he  is 
officially  given  this  title  or  not--is  in  a key  position  to  cooper- 
atively develop  purposes  and  plans  for  the  project.  His  role 
encompasses  functions  described  in  this  section  and,  in  addition, 
those  functions  necessary  to  give  leadership  to  the  other  activities 
discussed  in  this  manual. 
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Local  directors  have  found  that  keeping  records  of  their  own 
activities  helps  to  clarify  for  themselves  and  others  their  roles 
in  evaluation.  These  records  have  included  logs  of  their  own 
activities  I minutes  of  meetings  and  conferences i and  copies  of 
materials  produced--including  data-gathering  instruments,  corres- 
pondence, and  similar  materials.  Some  or  all  of  these  records  may 
be  of  value  in  helping  directprs  to  evaluate  their  own  activities. 


Ill,  UTILIZING  SERVICES  OF  CONSULTANTS 

Determining  the  Type  of  Consultant  Service  Needed; 

As  used  here,  a consultant  is  a person  from  outside  the 
school  staff  who  has  had  experiences  and/or  education  which  quali 
fies  him  to  give  advice,  information,  and/or  suggestions  regarding 
professional  decisions,  plans,  or  matters  which  should  be  studied. 
Some  persons  who  may  qualify  as  consultants  live  in  the  community, 
or  in  nearby  communities,  or  work  in  regional  offices  of  state 
agencies.  Others  may  be  found  in  state  and  federal  agencies,  and 
in  state  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Consultant  service  is  most  appropriately  requested  after  some 
preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  the  problem  being  dealt  with. 

When  some  specialized  proficiency  is  recognized  to  be  lacking,  or 
when  information  is  lacking,  either  or  both  may  be  available  from 
or  through  a consultant.  Universities  which  have  programs  of 
vocational  teacher  education  have  members  on  their  staffs  who  have 
knowledge  and  experience  in  vocational  education  and  in  research. 

The  consultants  on  the  staff  of  a state  department  of  public  instruc 
tion  have  similar  competencies.  They  also  have  direct  access  to 
certain  information  regarding  programs  in  schools.  The  state  employ 
ment  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  have  staff  members 
with  a background  of  acquaintance  with  labor  market  trends,  unemploy 
ment  information,  and  some  training  programs  (e.g.,  Manpower  Develop 
ment  and  Training).  County  directors  of  the  cooperative  extension 
service  have  served  as  consultants  for  some  educational  planning 
committees.  There  are  many  business,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
associations  which  have  staff  members  who  have  access  to,  and  should 
be  able  to  supply,  pertinent  occupational  infor^^at ion. 
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Some  of  the  types  of  persons  just  named,  who  are  employed  to 
give  consultant  service,  as  well  as  others  who  are  state  or  county 
employees,  will  give  a limited  amount  of  consultant  service  without 
cost  to  the  local  school,  or  with  reimbursement  of  expenses*  It  may 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  consultants,  however,  to  contract 
for  such  services.  Particularly  would  this  be  true  if  a consultant 
Were  to  be  used  several  times,  or  over  a substantial  period  of  time. 
Listed  below  are  a few  of  the  specific  kinds  of  help  which  may  be 
available  from  consultants: 

Meeting  with  the  board  of  education  to  discuss  evaluation  of 
vocational  education. 

Assisting  in  determining  the  phases  or  questions  which  should 
be  studied, 

Suggesting  possible  solutions  to  problems, 

Supplying  information  necessary  for  developing  or  for  modi- 
fying over-all  objectives, 

Giving  advice  on  organizing  and  using  a citizens*  advisory 
committee. 

Assisting  in  identifying  local  resource  persons  and/or 
consultants. 

Assisting  in  developing  data-gathering  instruments  such  as 
survey  forms,  questionnaires,  and  interview  forms. 

Providing  occupational  information  of  state  or  national  scope. 

Adapting  instruments  to  data  processing  equipment. 

Assisting  in  determining  how  to  analyze,  summarize,  and 
interpret  data. 

Assisting  in  editing  reports. 

Assisting  the  local  director  in  training  staff  members  in 
evaluation  practices,  and 

Working  with  other  consultants,  and  thereby  serving  as  a 
contact  with  yet  another  agency  of  potential  assistance. 

Laying  Plans  for  Utilization  of  Consultants 

A director  of  the  local  evaluation  project,  or  a local  admin- 
istrator, would  do  well  to  think  rather  specifically  of  the  questions 
to  be  asked  of  a consultant*  He  also  should  consider  the  specific 
type  of  information,  or  instruction,  or  advice,  which  should  he 
sought.  These  questions  could  be  in  writing,  and  they  should  be 
stated  rather  specifically  if  the  time  of  the  consultant  and  of  the 
school  staff  are  to  be  well  utilized. 
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If  a consultant  is  brought  in  to  give  help  on  the  planning  of 
a survey  or  other  type  of  inquiry,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have 
developed  a statement  of  the  purposes  and  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
study.  When  a consultant  is  invited  to  meet  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee or  a staff  committee,  the  members  of  such  a committee  should 
be  informed  in  advance  that  the  consultant  will  be  present,  and  of 
the  type  of  help  which  may  be  expected  from  him.  This  would  be 
unnecessary  if  the  committee,  as  a body,  previously  had  discussed 
Its  need  for  help  and  had  requested  a consultant  for  this. 

When  a consultant  is  asked  to  deal  with,  or  to  react  to  con- 
siderable local  data  or  other  information,  the  relevant  documenta- 
tions should  be  supplied  to  him  in  advance  so  that  he  may  study 
them.  If  there  are  controversial  local  issues,  they  should  be 
made  known  so  that  the  consultant  could  decide  whether  to  avoid 
them,  to  supply  information  to  aid  in  settling  them,  or  to  take  a 
position  With  respect  to  them- -depending  on  the  understanding  on 
these  matters  between  the  director  of  the  evaluation  and  the  con- 
sultant. In  addition,  proper  interpretation  of  local  conditions 

should  be  given  to  the  consultant  if  effective  results  are  to  be 
expected. 

Starf  and  Administrative  Cooperation  with  Consultants 

It  is  important  that  local  school  staff  members,  or  others 
utilizing  consultants,  schedule  and  plan  their  own  activities  so 
as  to  be  free  from  conflicting  duties  , or  activities  at  the  timd 
agreed  upon  for  consultant  work.  It  is' not  always  easy  to  make 
arrangements  to  have  another  person  handle  the  regularly-scheduled 
activities  of  staff  members.  Unforeseen  demands  may  come  up 
unexpectedly.  Nevertheless,  in  fairness  to  the  consultant,  and 
certainly  in  the  interests  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  confer- 
ences with  the  consultant,  arrangements  should  be  carried  through 
for  unhurried  consultation,  free  from  distractions. 

Notes  should  be  kept  of  matters  which  have  been  discussed. 

These  notes  may  include  recommendations  by  the  consultant,  and 
tentative  decisions  regarding  next  steps  to  be  taken.  Implementa- 
tion of  decisions  reached  through  consultant  service  is  often 
dependent  upon  support  from  administrators.  Thus  they  should  be 
involved  in  inviting  consultants  and  in  directly  working  with  them- 
along  with  the  local  evaluation  director,  and  staff,  and  committee (s) 
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Consultants  for  Interpretation  to  the  Community 
The  kind  of  evaluation  project  envisioned  in  this  manual  is 
one  in  which  the  local  school  staff  and  citizens  carry  out  the 
evaluation  activities.  It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  some 
evaluations  conducted  under  contract  with  an  institution  or  organic 
zation,  utilizing  consultants  as  chief  investigators  or  directors. 
One  value  of  the  evaluation  project  in  which  local  staff  and  citi- 
zens are  involved,  however,  is  that  the  same  persons  who  take  part 
in  conducting  the  evaluation  also  are  the  ones  who  may  have  the 
responsibility  for  putting  recommended  changes  into  effect.  They 
are  not  bound  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  consultants,  but  they 
should  consider  them  and  select  those  which  they  think  should  be 
accepted.  If  an  advisory  committee  has  been  used,  it  should  further 
be  utilized  for  advice  or  for  the  implementation  of  recommendations 
made  by  consultants. 
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IV.  COOPERATIVE  STAFF  ACTIVITIES  IN  EVALUATION 

Selecting  and  Organizing  a Local  Committee  on  Evaluation 

The  purpose  of  having  a local  staff  committee  on  evaluation 
is  to  provide  for  involvement  of,  and  for  expression  from,  those 
who  are  connected  with  all  phases  of  the  school  program  most 
directly  concerned  with  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  By 
using  a committee,  the  responsibility  for  the  action  phases  of 
the  project  can  be  placed  on  a small  number  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  may  be  given  specific  amounts  of  time  for  work  on  the  project. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  place  on 
such  a committee  a representative  of  the  staff  from  each  of  the 
vocational  fields.  In  larger  schools,  the  person  designated  as 
the  head  of  such  a "field"  department  (if  any)  might  be  put  on  the 
committee.  In  addition,  a coordinator  of  cooperative  occupational 
education  and  the  director  of  guidance  might  be  on  the  committee. 
Other  persons  who  could  be  considered  would  be  the  director  of 
placement,  a curriculum  coordinator,  and  the  director  of  adult 
education--if  these  persons  are  not  already  on  the  committee  because 
of  holding  dual  positions.  Variations  in  local  situations  will 
govern  these  decisions.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  add 
a staff  member  from  one  or  more  curricular  areas  such  as  mathe- 
matics, science,  or  other  course  areas  which  provide  some  of  the 
basic  education  for  later  speci'1  .zation.  Some  schools  have  included 
a representative  from  the  art  d.  partment  because  of  the  possibility 
that  the  nature  of  such  instruction  might  lead  to  exploration  of 

design,  commercial  art,  packaging,  etc. 

The  size  of  the  total  staff  will  determine  to  some  extent  the 
size  of  the  working  committee  on  evaluation.  Experienced  teachers 
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and  those  teaching  upper  level  high  school,  post-high  school, 
adult  courses  are  more  ’Vocationally"  involved  and  generally  are 
to  be  preferred.  There  must,  of  course,  be  an  interest  in  the 
project  on  the  part  of  the  working  committee  members,  and  ability 
to  carry  out  the  related  activities. 

Providing  Time  for  Committe  and  Individual  Work  on  Evaluation 

This  procedure  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Two  provisions  are  essential:  A qualified  group  of  substitute 

teachers,  and  provision  in  the  school  budget  for  released  time. 

The  latter  provision  could  be  tied  in  with  provisions  which  every 
school  should  make  for  curriculum  study  and  in-service  education. 
Teacher  assistants  have  also  been  used. 

Some  schools  reimburse  committee  members  who  work  on  Satur- 
days or  during  vacation  periods.  It  has  not  been  found  satisfactory 
to  use  only  after-school  time  for  committee  activities.  Some 
schools  have  scheduled  the  classes  of  teachers  on  the  committee  so 
that  their  "conference  period"  comes  at  the  same  hour,  and  this 
period  is  used  for  committee  work.  Other  schools  have  written 
provisions  into  the  teacher’s  contract  about  participation  in 
certain  types  of  meetings  in  lieu  of  other  more  extensive,  formal- 
ized in-service  training  such  as  credit  workshops  or  courses  by 
universities . 

Planning  for  Committee  Activities  in  Evaluation 

The  meetings  of  the  staff  committee  should  be  carefully 
planned  to  make  them  most  effective.  This  requires  analysis  of 
the  whole  task--by  the  director,  or  jointly  by  the  director  and 
the  committee  chairman,  if  the  director  is  not  serving  as  chair- 
man. Some  of  the  time  of  each  meeting  may  need  to  be  used  to  plan 
future  activities.  The  director  particularly,  but  also  the  commit- 
tee, must  decide  what  the  committee  as  a whole  will  do,  what  may 
best  be  done  by  sub-committees,  and  what  should  be  done  by  indivi- 
duals. Early  in  the  project,  the  steps  in  conducting  the  study 
may  well  be  listed- -with  target  dates  for  the  completion  of  each. 

It  may  also  be  possible  at  this  early  stage,  to  determine  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  each  staff  member  and  sub-committee, 
and  have  these  items  written  into  the  charted  plan. 
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V.  INVOLVEMENT  OF  CITIZENS 


Communications  To  and  From  Citizens 

A principle  underlying  the  basic  framework  for  evaluation, 
as  proposed  in  this  manual,  is  that  those  affected  by  the  program 
should  have  a part  in  the  evaluation.  Most  citizens  of  a community 
do  evaluate  a program  of  vocational  education.  Whether  this  is 
done  willy-nilly  or  in  a systematic  manner  will  depend  on  the 
planning  that  goes  into  the  project,  the  extent  of  involvement  of 
citizens,  and  especially  the  adequacy  of  two-way  communications. 

Communications  from  citizens  may  provide  information  about 
interests,  felt  needs,  employers*  needs,  and  opinions.  This  infor- 
mation may  be  of  help  in  formulating  the  over-all  objectives  of 
vocational  education.  Communications  ^ citizens  should  help  to 
increase  their  understanding  of  what  the  school  is  doing,  the 
objectives  of  each  phase  of  the  program,  and  the  purposes  and 
practices  involved  in  the  evaluation  project.  The  avenues  for 
both  types  of  communication  should  be  kept  open  at  all  times. 

These  avenues  may  include  radio,  newspapers,  the  school  newsletter 
and  other  mass  media.  Another  means  of  communication  is  through 
the  citizens*  advisory  committee. 

Types  of  Citizens*  Committees  for  Evaluation 

One  type  of  citizens*  committee  is  a permanent  one  organized 
to  give  advice  on  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  in  the 
school.  Evaluation  could  be  one  of  several  functions  or  interests 
of  such  a committee.  A variation  of  this  would  be  a sub-committee 
on  evaluation.  In  some  schools,  a citizens*  committee  may  be  called 
a ’’committee  of  consultants  on  vocational  education”  because  the 
local  administration  prefers  to  avoid  the  word  ’’advisory.” 
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Another  type  of  committe  is  one  organized  and  utilized  for  a 
limited  period  of  time-such  as  a two-year  period  covering  the  work 
of  the  evaluation  project.  Such  a committee  might  be  a large  one, 
with  sub-committees  assigned  to  certain  phases  of  the  project. 

Some  schools  have  used  a small,  quasi -advisory  committee  for 
evaluation.  The  members  of  such  a committee  would  include  both 
citizens  and  professional  people,  including  teachers. 

A teacher  may  draw  together  A small  group  of  citizens  for 
consultation  on  an  informal  basis.  Where  this  is  done  in  several 
departments,  representatives  of  each  group  could  meet  together  as 
an  advisory  committee  on  vocational  education. 


How  to  Choose  Members  of  a Citizens'  Committee 

Suggested  criteria  for  membership  on  a citizens'  committee 

for  evaluating  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  are  the 
following: 

immunity experience  in  tke 
Knowledp  of  employer  requirements  and  needs  for  employees 

mi;  tiiziii 

education  program,  and/or  by  helping  with  field  trips"  Jtc.; 
JcujJtils!  committee 

of  citizens  in  the  person's  judgment- 
area^  nr  ^l^ays  possible  to  determine  in  a suburban  fringe 
area,  or  in  a community  with  a rapidly  changing  population; 

““wM”  a»d  ideas  to  the  c^aunit), 

The  members  of  the  staff  committee  ordinarily  would  be  asked 
to  suggest  names  of  persons  to  be  considered  for  nomination  to  the 
advisory  committee.  Persons  suggested  should  not  be  nominated  by 
organizations  or  agencies,  although  the  head  of  an  organization  may 
be  asked  to  suggest  some  one  for  the  committee.  No  members  should 
^.thought  of  as  "representing"  an  organization  or  atrency.  Every 
member  on  a committee  should  regard  himself  as  representing  citizens, 
rather  than  representing  any  particular  group,  organization,  or 


company. 
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Names  of  prospective  members  may  be  further  screened  by  local 
administrators.  Some  informal  or  unofficial  inquiry  may  be  made  to 
ascertain  willingness  to  serve.  The  nominations,  when  submitted  to 
the  board  of  education,  may  include  more  names  than  needed  for  the 
committee --and  the  board  with  the  request  could  be  asked  to  select 
a given  number  for  the  citizens^  committee • The  board  could,  of 
course,  add  names,  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 

What  Citizens^  Committees  Can  and  Cannot  Do 

Following  are  some  specific  examples  of  things  that  have  been 
done  by  citizens'  committees  in  the  area  of  program  evaluation: 

Discuss  the  over-all  objectives  of  vocational  education  of 
their  local  public  school; 

Give  advice  on  departmental  objectives; 

Give  advice  on  the  occupational  scope  to  be  considered  for 
the  program; 

Help  to  acquaint  the  community  with  occupational  opportunities 
and  employment  needs; 

Help  to  develop  and/or  to  try  out  interview  forms  and  conduct 
interviews  with  employers; 

Help  conduct  a survey  by  mail  to  get  evaluations  from  parents 
and  from  other  citizens; 

Give  suggestions  on  placement  of  graduates  and  on  the  school 
placement  service; 

Help  teachers  to  be  more  comfortable  in  talking  with  employers 
and  employees  about  employment  opportunities  and  needs; 

Read  and  react  to  data  assembled  and  analyzed  regarding  out- 
comes of  the  local  progrsun  of  vocational  education;  and 

Give  advice  regarding  follow-up  studies. 

Other  advisory  contributions  of  citizens'  committees  have 

tended  to  be  of  a more  specific  nature: 

Recommend  establishing  a guidance  program; 

Suggest  adding  a course  on  business  machines  to  the  business 
department ; 

Advise  on  equipping  a mechanics  shop; 

Develop  suggestions  for  over -all  program  policies  for  con- 
sideration by  the  school  administrators  and  the  board; 

Assist  in  identifying  potential  special  teachers  for  adult 
vocational  courses; 

Help  to  promote  new  programs  or  courses --through  talks  at 
community  meetings,  at  gatherings  of  organizations,  and  in 
other  ways; 
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Help  to  promote  adult  vocational  education  courses;  and 

Advise  new  vocational  teachers  on  occupational  training 
needs  in  the  community. 

A citizers*  advisory  committee  cannot  administer  a school 
program,  nor  can  it  take  over  functions  of  the  board  of  education. 
It  should  not  be  expected  to  make  professional  decisions  which  the 
school  staff  is  qualified  to  make,  nor  does  it  engage  in  work 
which  the  school  staff  and  other  public  servants  are  employed  to 
do. 


Relations  to  School  Staffs 

Since  school  staffs  are  employed  to  teach,  the  members  of 
citizens*  committees  naturally  would  not  be  expected  to  perform 
this  function,  nor  would  they  advise  regarding  instructional  pro’* 
cedures.  They  should  assist  the  staff,  however,  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction  in  terms  of  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work.  This  task  is  one  which  the  staff  members  cannot  do 
entirely  unaided--simply  because  they  are  not  close  enough  to  the 
world  of  work  outside  the  school. 

In  a true,  community  school,  the  teachers  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  community,  including  human  resources:  the  people  who  are 

engaged  in  the  world  of  work.  The  school  is  looked  upon  by  the 
citizens  as  truly  their  school,  and  they  feel  comfortable  in 
working  with  teachers  and  administrators.  School  staff  members 
could  be  invited  to  sit  in  as  observers  at  some  of  the  advisory 
committee  meetings.  They  could  then  make  reports  to  the  committee, 
or  submit  questions  which  might  help  in  evaluating  the  total  program. 
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VI.  ANALYZING  CURRICULAR  OFFERINGS  AND  RESULTS 


Identifying  Outcomes  Anticipated  from  Courses 

An  evaluation  of  a local  program  of  vocational  education 
which  gets  to  the  heart,  or  to  the^  center,  of  instruction  is  needed. 
Instruction  for  employability  may  well  emphasize  curricular  analysis, 
and  a comparison  of  expected  or  actual  outcomes  of  courses  with  the 
competencies  required  by  employers.  If  the  objectives  for  courses 
leading  to  employment  have  not  been  formulated,  the  teachers 
assigned  to  teach  them  may  be  asked  to  state  them.  Among  the  objec- 
tives considered  should  be  those  which  relate  to  job  performance-- 
that  is,  to  occupational  competencies,  abilities,  or  skills.  In 
smaller  schools,  the  formulation  of  objectives  will  be  the  task  of 
individual  teachers.  In  larger  schools,  the  teachers  of  all  sections 
of  a course,  or  all  courses  of  a series,  may  jointly  state  and  list 
the  competencies  which  it  is  hoped  instruction  in  the  courses  will 
develop.  Some  examples  from  several  fields  and  possible  courses 


are: 

Field 

Course 

Examples  of  Competency 

Agriculture 

Mechanics 

Ability  to  perform  maintenance 
operations  on  a farm  tractor 

Management 

Ability  to  keep  general  farm 
accounts 

Horticulture 

Ability  to  grow  chrysanthemums 

Animal  Husbandry 

Ability  to  plan  a ration  for 
growing  pigs 

Office 

Typing  II 

Ability  to  set  up  and  type  let- 
ters using  a variety  of  lette 
styles  and  different  types  of 
punctuation 

Business  Machines 

Ability  to  operate  all  machines 
in  the  room 

Bookkeeping 

Ability  to  make  initial  entries 
in  a journal 
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Field 


Distribution 


Service 

Occupations 


Home  Economics 


Course 


Examples  of  Competency 


Merchandising 


Display 


Ability  to  present  in- 
formation to  sell  a 
product 

Ability  to  arrange  cos* 
metics  attractively 
in  a show  case 


Food  Service  Ability  to  set  an  attrac* 

tive  table 

Ability  to  meet  people 
and  to  serve  them 


Foods  Ability  to  plan,  prepare 

and  serve  attractive, 
well*balanced  meals 
Home  Nursing  Ability  to  make  a pa* 

tient’s  bed,  give  a 
bed  bath,  and  admin- 
ister medicine  as  pre-^ 
scribed  by  a physician 

Interior  Decorating  Understanding  of  quali- 

ties to  look  for  in 
the  selection  of  car- 
pets, draperies,  up- 
holstery, etcT  - 


Industrial 

Education 


Drafting 


Fluid  Power 


Machine  Shop  II 


Ability  to  completely 
detail  components 
from  layout  and  as- 
sembly drawings 
Ability  to  maintain "and' 
repair  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  components 
Ability  to  set  up  a 
project  using  the 
mass  production  method 


Most  statements  of  objectives  naturally  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  competencies  or  abilities,  certain  attitudes,  Understandings, 
and  appreciations.  These  factors  are  important  in  teaching,  and 
their  attainment  should  be  evaluated.  Primary  attention  in  the  eval- 
uation, however,  may  be  placed  on  competencies--since  employers  often 
do  mention  qualifications  in  terms  of  them. 


Setting  Standards  of  Attainment  for  These  Outcomes 

When  the  outcomes  of  instruction,  in  terms  of  specific  com- 
petencies, have  been  identified  and  stated  to  a reasonably  specific 
degree,  a pertinent  question  to  ask  is;  How  well  is  it  hoped  that 
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the  individual  student  will  be  able  to  do  what  we  say  he  should? 
For  example,  if  the  learner  should  acquire  competency  to  adjust 
the  brakes  on  an  automobile,  the  question  is:  How  well  should  we 

expect  him  to  do  this?  Should  he  be  able  to  do  the  job  in  a given 
amount  of  time?  Should  he  be  equally  competent  on  all  makes  of 
cars,  or  on  just  certain  ones?  Against  what  standard  shall  accept 
tibility  of  performance  be  measured? 

Some  of  the  statements  of  occupational  competencies  or 
abilities  may  need  to  be  broken  down  into  component  parts  before  a 
specific  goal  can  be  stated  in  such  a way  that  attainment  could  be 
readily  measured.  The  degree  of  attainment  might  vary  according 
to  the  local  school  offering.  Following  are  some  specific  state- 
ments of  this  type: 


Typing  I 


Shorthand  I 


Drafting  III 


Soils 


Wardrobe  Care 


Ability  to  type  25  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes,  with  three  errors  or  less 

Ability  to  take  dictation  at  60  words  per 
minute  for  three  minutes,  and  transcribe 
with  951  accuracy 

Ability  to  apply  limit  dimensioning  in  terms 
of  tolerance  and  allowance,  based  upon  judg- 
ment and  A.S.A.  Limit  Tables 

Ability  to  classify  a given  tract  of  land  on 
the  U.S.D.A.  S.C.S.  classifications,  and  to 
prescribe  the  general  propping  treatment 
appropriate  for  it 

Ability  to  identify  major  natural  fabrics 
and  combinations,  and  to  prescribe  and  apply 
appropriate  techniques  of  repairing  burns, 
cuts,  and  tears;  ability  to  dye  light  and 
dark  colors,  and  to  clean  spots  and  stains 
originating  with  foods,  oils,  drinks,  and 
medicines 


Food  Service  Ability  to  prepare  a customer's  bill  accurately 

A logical  source  of  standards  for  specific  competencies  are 
the  requirements  for  entry  employment.  Some  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments may  be  made  more  specific  from  studying  employment  require- 
ments, and  by  adjusting  them  to  the  age  or  grade  level  of  students 
to  whom  they  apply.  Both  employers  of  full-time  graduates,  and  of 
part-time  students  on  a cooperative-education  basis,  are  in  a 
position  to  state,  in  fairly  specific  terms,  the  minimum  abilities 


they  are  looking  for  in  employees.^  These  abilities  may  be  modified 
by  teachers  in  terms  of  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  the  stu- 
dents in  question. 

Identifying  Gaps  in  Curricular  Offerings 

A thorough  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  schools  curricular 
offerings  in  terms  of  job  competencies.  Comparison  with  the  com- 
petencies elicited  from  employers  and  prospective  employers  would 
reveal  any  gaps  in  the  school’s  offerings.  Such  a comparative  study 
could  be  made  by  individual  teachers,  or  by  means  of  a series  of 
departmental  meetings. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  some  competencies 
sought  by  employers  could  only  be  developed  through  a series  of 
courses  cutting  across  departments  or  fields  of  study.  Consequently, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  comparison  of  competencies  developed  with 
the  competencies  needed  in  employment  constitutes  an  activity  to  be 
carried  out  by  a total-staff  evaluation  committee.  When  this  kind 
of  comparison  is  made,  particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  need 
for  new  courses,  new  nnits,  modifications  of  experiences,  and/or  to 
the  need  for  team  teaching  by  two  or  more  specialized  teachers.  It 
may  also  be  discovered  that  certain  competencies  may  be  needed  in 
more  than  one  occupational  area,  and  that  students  could  be  placed 
in  one  group  for  this  preparation.  For  example,  business  mathema- 
tics could  be  offered  to  students  preparing  for  employment  in  a 
business  office  and  to  students  receiving  training  in  farm  elevator 
operation. 

The  analysis  of  competencies  needed  should  not  be  limited  to 
those  occupations  in  which  students  have  been  placed  in  the  past, 
nor  only  to  those  occupations  which  currently  existing  courses  pre- 
sumably prepare  youth  to  enter.  Occupations  in  which  entry  job 
opportunities  exist,  and  for  which  the  school  is  not  preparing 
youth,  also  should  be  given  careful  attention.  It  may  well  be  that 
a study  of  new  or  emerging  jobs  might  justify  consideration  of  new 


Helpful  interviei^ing  techniques  and  an  employer-interview 
form  used  by  one  school  will  be  found  in  Appendices  A and  B, 
respective ly . 
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offerings.  It  is  also  possible  that  jobs  which  heretofore  required 
only  a small  amount  of  on-the-job  training  may  have  changed  in 
character  to  the  point  where  additional  skills  are  required-- 
skills  which  should  be  possessed  by  the  person  before  he  takes  the 
job,  or  skills  which  are  not  easily  developed  on  the  job. 


ERIC 
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VII.  STUDYING  NEEDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

I 

Deciding  on  Kinds  of  Needs  To  Be  Studied 

Studying  needs  for  vocational  education  is,  in  a sense,  a 
validation  of  the  current  program.  The  underlying  theory  is  that 
there  is  a positive  correlation  between  occupations  for  which 
mining  is  provided  in  the  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  (1)  the 
opportunities  for  placement  of  former  students  and  graduates,  and/ 
C2)  the  in-service,  employment  training  needs  of  adults. 

Since  there  would  be  a variety  of  needs  that  conceivably  might 
be  studied,  an  early  decision  should  be  made  as  to  where  the  focus 
is  to  be.  One  focus  is  on  the  needs  for  which  high  school  or  post- 
high  school  training  would  be  appropriate.  This  study  could  include 
an  assessment  of  the  potential  work  stations  for  a cooperative 
occupational  education  program- -anticipating  that  such  a program 
Could  be  started. 

Another  approach  which  has  been  used  is  to  make  an  inventory 
of  occupations  represented  by  people  living  in  the  community  or 
area.  This  approach  conceivably  could  include  the  occupations  of 
persons  commuting  to  other  cities  to  work.  The  commuters  coming 
into  the  cdmtounity  to  work  might  draw  attention  to  local  shortages 
which  make  it  necessary  to  "import"  workers  with  certain  kinds  of 
competencies . 

Follow-up  studies  of  former  students  show  that  although,  on 
leaving  or  graduating  from  school,  many  have  entered  work  close  to 
home- -probably  within  commuting  distance- -some  have  migrated  to 
different  communities.  This  fact  suggests  two  other  kinds  of  needs 
which  may  well  be  studied.  One  is  the  broader  occupational  interests 
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of  some  students  which  may,  in  part,  account  for  these  migrations. 

The  other  is  the  occupational  training  needs  and  the  employment 
possibilities  of  the  region  or  the  state. 

Utilizing  Data  from  Agencies  and  Organizations 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  is  an  example  of  a Federal  agency 
having  state  offices  with  branches,  and  with  several  arms  or  services 
from  which  different  kinds  of  data  may  be  obtained.  Examples  of 
such  services  are  the  Employment  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship.  Some  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  also  be 
considered. 

Organizations  sometimes  have  occupational  data  which  are 
otherwise  not  available.  Examples  of  such  organizations  are  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  organizations  of  businesses  such  as  the  Farm  and 
Power  Equipment  Association.  Larger  businesses  or  industrial  organi- 
zations, themselves,  likewise  may  have  access  to  employment  informa- 
tion not  otherwise  generally  available. 

Utilizing  Census  and  Other  Recorded  Data 

The  most  recent  decennial  general  censuses  and  the  quinquennial 
agricultural  censuses  are  of  value  in  gaining  an  over -all  picture 
of  a county  or  of  a state.  Two  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  data 
tend  to  reduce  their  value.  One  is  that  most  communities  or  school 
service  areas  do  not  coincide  with  country  boundries.  The  other 
is  that  their  classification  of  occupations  is  too  general  to  be  of 
great  value.  The  classification  is  oriented  to  product  ion -manage- 
ment in  businesses  and  industries. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  periodically  recorded  data  such 
as  the  census,  there  is  inherent  in  them  the  possibility  of  showing 
trends.  Following  are  examples  of  trends  in  three  counties  from 
1940  to  1960  noted  in  analyses  presented  in  the  MVEEP  report.^ 
Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers  increased  in  Calhoun  and 
Otsego  counties  from  8. It  to  10.21  and  from  8. St  to  13. 6t,  respec- 
tively. But  in  the  metropolitan  fringe  county  of  Macomb,  these 


^Vocational  Education  in  Michigan.  The  Final  JReport  of  the 
Michigan  vocational  ^diiMt ion  "Evaluation  Project.  Office  of  Research 
and  Publications,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University, 
1963.  Pp.  160,  167,  171. 
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workers  increased  trom  12.51  to  Z2,7|.  In  the  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  kindred  category,  Otsego  made  nc  significant  increase  while 
Macomb  jumped  from  5.51  tc  11. 9i.  In  Otsego  County,  with  many 
tourist  businesses,  the  proportion  or  women  in  the  labor  force 
employed  as  service  workers  nearly  doubled  by  increasing  from  16.51 
to  31t,  as  contrasted  with  an  increase  for  all  employed  in  this 
category  in  Calhoun  County  only  from  8. It  to  10.21. 


CpHecting  Data  for  an  Area  to  Determine  Ma.^^.ower  Needs 

The  evaluation  committee  may  properly  build  a rather  compre- 
hensive list  of  logical  questions  about  manpower  needs.  From  this 
list  can  be  selected  those  which  seem  important  to  the  committee's 
objectives,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the  type  which  could  be 
answered  through  interview  or  questionnaire.  The  following  list  is 
suggestive  only,  but  it  may  serve  as  a beginning  for  studying 
occupations  other  than  farming. 

1.  How  many  persons  are  usually  employed  in  each  occupation: 
male,  female;  part-time , full-time? 

2.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  ages  of  persons  in  each 
occupation? 

3.  How  man/  persons  ha^e  been  separated  from  their  employ- 
ment in  each  occupation  within  the  past  12  months? 

(Temporary  layoffs  are  not  included.) 

4.  In  what  occupations  are  there  current  shortages  of  workers? 
What  are  the  reasons? 

5.  In  what  occupations  are  there  qualified  workers  who  are 
unemployed?  What  are  the  reasons? 

6.  For  what  jobs  would  employers  prefer  employees  to  have 
specific  training  prior  to  initial  employment? 

7.  What  kinds  of  i/ocational  training  do  the  several  firms 
think  the  schools  should  give? 

8.  How  many  new  workers  have  been  imported  from  another 
community  during  the  past  twelve  months? 

9.  How  many  residents  in  the  community  commute  to  work  in 
another  community?  What  are  the  jobs  at  which  these  per- 
sons are  employed,  and  what  is  the  number  employed  at 
each  job? 

10.  Where  do  employers  recruit  new  employees  less  than  twenty - 
five  years  of  age? 

In  addition  to  these  questions,  others  relating  to  farming  may 
be  included.  For  example: 

1.  What  IS  the  number  of  full-time,  established,  farm  operators 
in  the  community’ 
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2.  What  is  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  another  occupa* 
tion  part-time,  and  in  operating  a farm  part-time? 

3.  What  is  the  number  of  young  farmers  not  yet  fully 
established  as  sole  operators  of  farms?  Horn  many  are 
working  in  partnerships,  at  home  working  for  wages,  for  an 
allowance,  or  have  enterprises  of  their  own? 

4.  What  is  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  farms  the  year 
round? 

5.  What  are  farmers'  interests  and  needs  for  adult  classes 
in  agriculture? 

A form  used  by  a Michigan  School  to  make  a study  of  this  type 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix.^  Each  evaluation  committee  may  wish 
to  develop  its  own  form.  A caution  to  be  observed  is  to  avoid 
collecting  data  which  will  not  be  analyzed,  or  which  are  not  really 
needed  to  answer  the  questions  posed. 

Where  several  communities  or  schools  wish  to  cooperate  in 
making  an  area  study,  the  procedures  for  collecting  data  could  be 
quite  similar  to  those  previously  described.  Many  more  people 
might  need  to  be  involved.  In  addition,  more  weight  would  be 
attached  to  data  available  on  a regional  or  national  basis. 

Analyzing  Data  to  Determine  Needs 

The  amount  of  analysis  given  to  collected  data  often  will 
depend  upon  the  questions  to  be  answered.  If  trends  are  desired, 
then  one  should  seek  data  from  which  trends  may  be  inferred.  Sheer 
numbers  of  employees  in  a certain  job  may  not  be  as  significant  as 
the  annual  turnover,  or  the  annual  rate  of  expansion,  in  a certain 
|ob. 

A study  based  upon  data  collected  only  at  one  given  time  might 
be  of  limited  value  in  showing  trends.  Therefore,  an  analysis  which 
shows  employers'  future  plans  and  hiring  patterns  could  be  helpful. 
Some  of  the  factors  influencing  trends  include  people's  habits  of 
buying  and  their  habits  of  leisure.  The  length  of  employability  in 
an  occupation  is  also  a factor.  Jobs  for  which  employers  are 
seeking  employees  with  certain  training,  as  contrasted  with  general 
requirements,  or  with  those  of  other  employers --as  expressed  in 
previous  years --would  be  worth  analyzing  if  such  information  were 
available. 
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See  Appendix  C. 
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Evaluating  Existing  Programs  in  Terms  of  Needs: 

Theoretical  and  Actual,  current  and  Projected 

We  return  to  the  theory  underlying  this  chapter,  namely  that 
the  existing  programs  should  match  the  theoretical  and  actual,  the 
current  and  projected  needs.  If  the  extent  of  matching  is  to  be 
determined,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  list  possible  programs 
of  vocational  education  with  the  courses  and/or  other  units  named, 
and  then  to  list  the  occupations  for  which  these  programs  provide 
ins traction --for  entrance,  up-grading,  or  re-training.  These  lists 
would  be  built  upon  the  data  collected  from  the  sources  just  de- 
scribed. The  existing  program  could  be  placed  parallel  to  this 
revised  program.  The  differences  between  "what  should  be"  and 
"what  is"  would  become  starting  points  for  developing  tentative 
evaluations.  Besides  the  gap  among  needs  and  offerings,  the  exis- 
tence of  other  possible  gaps  could  be  determined.  The  lack  of 
offerings  for  a particular  age  group,  and/or  the  lack  of  a variety 
of  programs  for  girls  or  women,  are  examples  of  areas  which  might 
possibly  need  to  be  examined.  Until  the  practical  realities  of 
the  situation  were  assessed,  the  identification  of  gaps  or  inade- 
quacies would  be  somewhat  theoretical.  There  would  remain,  for 
example,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  matter  of  financing  programs, 
the  assessment  of  staff  competencies,  staff  requirements,  and  the 
facilities  available  for  training. 


• Evaluation  of  Staff  Competencies  and  Facilities 

Probably  highest  on  the  list  of  staff  competencies  are 
occupational  experience  and  occupational  skill.  The  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  with  occupational  competency  and 
willingness  to  teach  is  at  the  root  of  the  perennial  shortage  of 
qualified  vocational  teachers.  However,  it  may  develop  that  there 
are  teachers  of  other  subjects  on  the  school  staff  who  also  have 
some  job  experience  and  competency,  and  whose  services  might  be 
used.  The  competency  of  employees  in  the  community  must  always 
be  considered  in  determining  the  future  availability  of  vocational 

tS&CllGTS  • 

Of  course  every  educator  would  agree  that  professional  com- 
petency should  be  evaluated,  and  that  every  teacher  should  have 
sufficient  preparation  in  teaching  to  enable  him  to  be  effective. 
However,  competency  as  a vocational  teacher,  and  competency  as  an 
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"acadewic"  teacher  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  The  specialized 
abilities  of  teachers  of  employment-bound  youth  and  adult  employees 
should  be  recognized.  Moreover,  it  should  also  be  admitted  by  all 
educators  that  not  all  vocational  education  needs  to  be  given  by  the 
public  schools.  Larger  businesses  and  industries,  as  well  as 
private  and  proprietary  schools,  conduct  many  effective  vocational 
training  programs.  The  availability  of  these  training  resources 
should  be  noted.  They  could  reduce  the  need  for  certain  types  of 
training  being  offered  in  the  public  schools. 

Facilities  for  teaching  may  exist  in  the  school,  or  outside 
of  it:  on  farms,  in  businesses  and  industries,  and  in  other  places 

of  employment.  Thus,  the  evaluation  of  training  facilities  should 
be  comprehensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  oriented  to  the  recognized 
training  need  of  employees.  Employers  who  are  abreast  of  new  faci- 
lities and  equipment  developments  in  production,  processing,  distri- 
bution, and  servires,  may  be  asked  to  assist  in  evaluating  the 
school’s  physicax  facilities  for  vocational  education. 


VIII.  EVALUATION  BY  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW > 
UP  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 


Utilizing  Placement  Services  in  the  Evaluation  Process 

One  indication  of  an  effective  program  of  vocational  education 
is  the  extent  to  which  former  students  have  found,  obtained,  and 
succeeded  in  employment.  Several  aspects  of  employment  status  may 
need  to  be  studied.  For  examplje  pects  such  as  the  available 


opportunities,  job  titles  and  de  ptions,  requirements  for  employ- 
ment, educational  background  and  training  for  the  jobs  identified, 
and  salaries  or  wages.  One  way  which  has  been  used  to  accomplish 
this  task  is  to  use  the  services  and  information  which  can  be  made 
available  through  a placement  program  operated  by  persons  directly 
involved  with  the  guidance  and  training  of  these  young  people. 

Some  of  the  services  which  may  be  provided  by  a placement 
program  operated  within  the  school  system  are: 

1.  To  maintain  a record  of,  and  contact  with,  all  known  or 
possible  employers; 

2.  To  work  with  members  of  advisory  committees  and  with 
former  students  currently  employed,  to  provide  continuing 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  youth  and  school  improvement; 

3.  To  assist  in  informing  students  of  the  job  opportunities 
which  are  available  and  of  the  job  qualifications  which 
are  needed; 

4.  To  help  place  the  youth,  and  to  use  a continuing  plan  of 
coordination  between  employers  and  employees; 

5.  To  conduct  follow-up  studies  periodically  to  determine  if 
the  school  placement  service  and  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  of  employers; 

6.  To  assist  with  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  job  qualifi 
cations  in  demand  and  to  use  this  information  for  curri- 
culum planning; 
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7.  To  propose  and  to  execute  effective  measures  of  improve* 
ment  when  needed ; 

8.  To  be  constantly  alert  for  the  discovery  of  new  methods, 
materials,  and  techniques  as  they  occur,  and  to  relay 
this  information  to  other  members  of  the  faculty,;  and 

9.  To  assist  with  other  research--carried  out  by  both  the 
school  and  by  outside  agencies. 

Procedures  in  Organizing  and  Operating  Placement  Services 

While  it  is  recognized  that  only  a few  schools  have  operated 
placement  services  in  the  past,  the  value  of  such  programs  is 
generally  recognized.  The  size  of  the  student  body,  numbers  of 
qualified  personnel  for  its  operation,  faculty  time,  school  finance, 
and  lack  of  facilities  are  all  factors  which  place  limits  on  plans 
for  a placement  service.  However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that, 
in  spite  of  the  operational  problems  which  arise,  the  need  for  such 
a service  exists  and  this  need  should  be  satisfied  as  adequately  as 
possible. 

Procedures  for  organizing  and  operating  placement  services 
will  naturally  vary  by  school.  The  procedures  followed  by  Fitz* 
.gerald  High  School,  Warren,  Michigan  have  been  successful,  and 
could  be  adapted  and  used  by  other  schools.  The  guidelines  for 
operating  procedures,  suggested  and  discussed  below,  are  based 
largely  upon  this  program. 

Some  of  the  considerations  deserving  special  attention  during 
the  organizational  and  operation  phases  of  a placement  service  are: 
(1)  how  to  provide  effective  means  for  aiding  students  and  graduates 
to  appraise  their  potential  employment  abilities;  (2)  how  to  pro- 
vide means  by  which  the  students  and  graduates  may  become  aware  of 
job  opportunities;  and  (3)  how  to  provide  means  of  coordinating 
the  needs  of  students  and  graduates  for  employment  with  the  needs 
of  employers.  Each  community  may,  by  its  very  nature,  have  a 
different  view  of  the  objectives  of  a placement  service.  But  this 
view  should  not  be  myopic  because  the  student  employee,  the  grad- 
uate employee  and,  eventually,  the  entire  placement  program  will 
suffer. 

One  or  more  planning  committees,  augmented  by  representatives 
from  community  business  and  industry,  could  be  used  to  help  start  a 
placement  service.  These  committees  would  function  under  the 
direction  of  a representative  from  each  of  the  vocational  services 
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or  departments  of  the  school.  They  could  be  of  great  assistance  in 
' providing  a comprehensive  approach  to  placement.  Contacts  between 
the  business  community  and' school  personnel  often  provide  a wealth 
of  information  which  could  be  used  in  developing  a placement  service. 

After  the  results  of  initial  follow-up  surveys  have  been 
tabulated  and  carefully  weighed,  administrative  approval  should  be 
secured  before  continuing  with  the  next  phase  of  development. 
Administrative  approval  and  recognition  of  the  findings  are  both 
essential.  3y  involving  some  of  the  line-staff  personnel,  especially 
the  principal,  it  may  be  discovered  that  coordination  and  planning 
is  more  readily  accomplished.  However,  complete  approval  by  the 
entire  administration  should  be  secured  before  continuing  with  the 
next  phases  of  development. 

After  conducting  and  analyzing  preliminary  studies,  additional 
staff  time  for  coordinating  and  planning  will  be  required.  Before 
further  planning  can  continue,  it  should  be  understood  by  the 
school  administrator  who  has  the  responsibility  for  making  staff 
assignments  that  operating  a placement  service  will  retire  the 
H use  of  staff  time  not  previously  allocated  for  this  function.  In 
♦ most  cases,  an  addition  to  the  operational  budget  will  be  required, 
and  revised  scheduling  of  staff  time  may  be  necessary.  These  two 
factors  should  not  discourage  the  planning  or  establishment  of  a 
placement  service.  In  Michigan,  the  salaries  and  the  approved 
travel  expenses  of  vocational  education  placement  personnel  may  be 
reimbursed  through  Federal  and  State  vocational  education  funds. 

One  recommendation  which  has  been  made  regarding  money,  time, 
and  personnel  for  programs  of  educational  research  and  innovation, 
is  that  ’’School  systems  should  allocate  an  appropriate  proportion 
of  their  annual  operating  budgets- -hopefully  not  less  than  one  per 
cent--for  the  support  of  research  and  innovation."  The  same  is 
also  true  of  time  allotments.  Adequate  time  should  be  provided  for 
each  staff  member  to  participate  in  functions  necessary  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  placement  program.  Time  will  be  needed 
to  conduct  surveys,  to  plan  curricula,  to  evaluate,  and  to  carry 
out  other  activities  designed  to  improve  the  instructional  program. 


^National  Education  Association,  Schools  for  the  Sixties^:  A 

summary  Report  of  the  Book.  Washington,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion,  1961,  p.  5.  (Complete  Report  from  McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 

146  pp.) 
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The  decision  as  to  how  time  and  money  are  to  be  allotted  will  be  one 
that  will  be  made  by  the  board  of  education  and/or  the  school  admin- 
istrator. However,  a reasonable  and  carefully  planned  recommenda- 
tion presented  by  a planning  committee  will  enhance  the  chances  for 
acceptance  and  final  approval. 

Who  will  be  respon^^ible  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
placement  program?  While  such  a program  will  be  subject  to  school 
policy,  it  is  best  that,  in  the  interests  of  continuity  of  operation, 
the  responsibility  of  directing  a placement  program  be  delegated  to 
one  person.  Other  staff  members  involved  in  the  program  should 
serve  and  function  under  this  personas  leadership,  and  they  should 
be  responsible  to  him.  The  criteria  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter 
concerning  the  selection  of  personnel  within  the  school  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  naming  the  persons  who  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  placement  service. 

The  coordinators  of  the  cooperative  education  program,  pre- 
ferably one  person  selected  from  each  vocational  service  or  depart- 
ment in  the  school,  should  work  with  the  persons  supervising  the 
placement  program.  Coordinators  must  be  aviliible  to  trainees 
during  school  hours  and  during  on-the-job  visitation  periods. 

Individual  advice  and  assistance  is  provided  to  coordinate  school 
and  job  experiences  to  the  best  advantage  of  each  student. 

Procedure  and  operation  of  a placement  program  will  vary  from 
school  to  school.  But  in  general,  many  of  the  main  functions  and 
the  guidelines  for  implementation  will  apply  to  all  schools:^ 

1.  GUIDANCE: 

a.  Cooperative  Education  Trainees. - -Coordinators  are 
available  during  school  hours  and  during  work  station 
visits.  Advice  and  assistance  are  provided  to 
coordinate  school  and  job  experiences. 

b.  Graduating  Class  - -Provide  information  and  advice  to 
help  qualified  students  apply  for  positions  reported  t) 
be  available  from  Civil  Service,  apprenticeship 
programs,  personnel  offices.  State  Employment  Security 
Commission,  military  services  and  other  sources. 

2.  STUDENT  REUTIQNS: 

a*  Cooperative  Education  Trainees . --High  school  juniors 
can  make  application  for  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams. Successful  candidates  are  placed  on  jobs 
during  their  senior  year. 


2 

Kenneth  Boogren  and  J.  L.  Teufner,  **How  to  Develop  a Job 
Placement  Program,''  Michigan  Industrial  Education  Newsletter.  24:1:3 
(October,  1964).  " — 
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b.  Graduating  Class. -"Applications  are  made  by  graduating 
seniors  early  in  the  spring.  Information  and  re- 
ferrals are  made  by  the  placement  office. 

c.  Graduates . -“Placement  Office  applications  are  kept  on 
file  Indefinitely.  Graduates  with  open  applications 
will  receive  first  consideration  for  employer  requests. 

d.  Part-time  Employees. --Any  student  qualified  for,  and 
interested  in,  part-time  jobs  may  register  for  place- 
ment. The  registration  may  be  done  through  a counse- 
lor, but  placement  should  be  made  by  a coordinator. 

3.  EMPLOYER  SERVICE: 

The  placement  office  should  maintain  an  employer  file, 
listing  those  employers  desiring  recommendations  for  job 
applications. 

4.  FOLLOW-UP  STUDIES: 

Studies  are  made  periodically  to  determine:  (1)  the  value 

and  effectiveness  of  on-the-job  training;  (2)  post-high 
school  education  and  work  experience;  (3)  certain  kinds 
of  information  which  can  be  obtained  through  special 
studies;  and  (4)  evaluation  of  the  vocational  education 
program. 

Each  school  having  a placement  program  will  most  probably  use 
variations  of  the  foregoing  functions,  chosen  and  designed  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  community  served.  In  general,  the  design  of  the 
program  will  be  functional.  It  will  deal  with  the  realities  of  the 
Work  situations  faced  by  students,  graduates,  and  other  potential 
employees. 


Placement  Records  and  Their  Use 

As  with  any  school  function,  forms  and  records  will  be 
necessary.  The  types  and  numbers  of  forms  used  will  vary  with  the 
idealogy  used  in  their  construction.  But  three  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind  during  the  development  and  use  phases.  First,  the 
records  are  necessary.  Because  they  are  necessary,  it  is  recommended 
that  they  be  as  inclusive  as  possible*,  but  be  held  to  a minimum 
number.  Secondly,  the  information  gathered  through  the  use  of  these 
forms  must  have  purpose.  Too  often,  many  data  are  gathered  which 
have  little  use  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  This  observation  leads  to  the  third  point:  The  forms 

should  be  reviewed  periodically  to  see  whether  they  have  maximum 
use.  In  the  face  of  rapid  change,  obsolescence  resulting  from 
inability  to  recognize  the  reality  of  true  working  conditions,  can 
only  impede  the  education  of  work-bound  youth  in  public  schools. 
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Basically,  thiee  types  of  forms  are  essential  for  use  in  a 
placement  program:  An  application  form,^  an  employer  record  and 

a referral  card.^  All  three  are  interrelated  in  their  use  in 
placement.  Examples  of  these  forms  are  included  in  the  appendix 
of  this  report. 

The  application  form  should  be  designed  to  provide  informa" 
tion  about  the  student  which  will  be  pertinent— such  as  personal 


history,  skills,  high  school  and  post-high  school  education, 
standardized  test  scores,  and  type  of  work  preferred.  In  addition, 
this  form  should  be  designed  with  space  to  record  previous  employ- 
ment, and  referrals  made  by  the  placement  office.  Three  items  on 
the  application  form  should  be  of  particular  importance.  They 
should  be  carefully  correlated  and  interpreted:  the  type  of  work 

preferred,  specific  courses  studied,  and  ability,  interest,  and 
mental  maturity  test  scores. 

The  second  form,  the  employer  record,  is  one  that  should  be 
kept  for  each  employer,  past,  present,  or  potential.  Information 
about  the  firm,  the  type  of  service  desired,  the  qualifications 
expected  of  employees,  and  the  salary  should  be  noted.  In  addition 
to  this  information,  space  should  be  provided  on  the  form  to  record 
referrals,  when  they  were  made,  and  any  short  remarks  that  might 
strengthen  future  relations  with  the  firm  in  question. 

The  referral  card  is  important  because  it  provides  an  applicant 
with  a "calling  card."  On  this  calling  card,  there  should  be  a 
ready  source  of  information  about  the  applicant  which  normally 
would  not  be  available  to  employers  of  smaller  community  businesses. 
If  this  form  is  designed  so  that  one  section  of  the  card  can  be 
detached,  filled  in  by  the  employer,  and  mailed  back  to  the  place- 
ment office,  It  may  provide  information  as  to  whether  the  applicant 
was  hired  and  why --or  why  not.  These  cards,  showing  reasons  for 
not  hiring  an  applicant,  may  suggest  traits  not  previously  dis- 
covered about  a particular  applicant.  For  this  reason,  the 
referral  cards  can  become  one  of  the  more  important  records  of  the 
placement  office.  The  information  received  also  may  be  used  by 
the  guidance  services. 


^See  Appendix  D. 
^See  Appendix  E. 
^See  Appendix  F. 
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Records  should  be  mMintained  for  graduates  as  well  as  for 
undergraduates.  Graduate  records^  will  include  more  nearly  com* 
plete  information  on  an  individual,  and  some  means  of  keeping  them 
separate  is  desirable.  One  suggestion  to  help  solve  this  problem 
would  be  to  use  different  colored  paper  for  the  different  groups. 

All  records  must  be  carefully  maintained  so  as  to  reflect-  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  interests  and  abilities  of  potential 
employees,  the  needs  of  the  employers,  and  correlation  of  the  two. 

A permanent  and  current  record  for  each  individual  that  has  sought 
assistance  from  the  placement  office  should  be  maintained  in  order 
to  have  an  up-tO'date  file  that  contains  information  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  placement  service.^ 

Conducting  Follow-up  Studies  of  Former  Students 

One  of  the  more  important  functions  of  evaluation  is  that  of 
determining  what  vocational  experience  and  training  will  be  required 
of  graduates  and  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  ill*fated  term  "drop* 
out"  has  been  attached.  Youth  lacking  marketable  skills  are 
hindered  in  a world  of  work  where  jobs  which  require  little  or  no 
skill  are  decreasing  rapidly.  If  these  untrained  youth  do  obtain 
permanent  employment,  they  are  the  first  to  suffer  at  any  sign  of 
economic  decline.  It  is  this  seeming  paradox  which  emphasizes  the 
increased  need  for  a continuing  study  and  evaluation  of  the  persons 
concerned. 

A suggested  starting  point  in  the  organization  of  a placement 
service  is  to  conduct  a series  of  follow-up  studies  on  several 

Q 

recently-graduated  classes.  Some  of  the  things  such  a follow-up 
study  can  reveal  are: 

1.  The  number  of  graduates  who  became  employed  in  jobs  for 
which  they  were  trained; 

2.  Jhe  degree  of  difficulty  or  ease  of  obtaining  employment; 

3.  The  names  of  employers  which  might  be  added  to  a growing 
list  of  possible  places  of  employment; 


^See  Appendix  G. 

^See  Appendix  H. 

8 

See  Appendices  I and  J for  suggested  forms  to  use  for  follow* 
up  studies.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Public  instruction,  has  a publication  entitled,  ''Guidelines 
for  Conducting  Follow-up  Studies  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Students,"  which  is  available  to  Michigan  schools  on  request. 
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4.  Job  titles  and  job  descriptions  as  perceived  by  employees; 

5.  Working  conditions  encountered: 

6.  The  value  of  vocational  and  academic  courses  in  securing 
a job,  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  it;  and 

7.  Specific  training  and  education  shown  to  be  needed  by 
future  employees. 

After  the  results  of  these  studies  have  been  reviewed,  a set 
of  objectives  for  the  placement  service  should  be  formulated 
cooperatively  by  the  principal,  counselor(s) , the  vocational 
director,  the  coordinators,  and/or  other  personnel  who  might  be 
involved  in  the  program  in  some  way. 

Frequently,  followup  studies  of  graduates  should  be  con- 
ducted, perhaps  one,  three,  and  five  years  after  graduation,  to 
discover  needs  for  retraining  and  for  up-grading.  From  these  same 
studies,  labor  movements,  population,  migration,  and  employment 
patterns  can  be  discovered- -and  vocational  needs  could  be  more 
adequately  met. 

Emphasis  increasingly  is  being  placed  on  providing  education 
for  the  high  school  drop-out,  but  progress  is  slow  because  of  the 
unique  nature  of  each  case.  Some  basic  guidelines  which  may  be 
followed  or  adapted  for  use  in  public  schools  are: 

1.  Contact  the  drop-outs. --This  step  is  essential  in  the 
eairiy  phases  of  studying  needs.  It  is  felt  that  if  they  are 
approached  as  former  students,  regardless  of  their  social 
and  educational  positions  before  leaving  school,  the 
degree  of  response  will  be  higher  when  information  is 
sought. 

2.  Conduct  placement  follow-up  surveys. --This  process  should 
be  initiated  as  soon  as  the  students  discontinue  formal 
education.  It  should  also  be  conducted  annually  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  in  order  to  ascertain  what  fac- 
tors are  influential  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
individual  as  an  employee.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
follow-up  studies  be  conducted  for  at  least  four  years  to 
discover  not  only  educational  needs,  but  also  such  things 
as  willingness  to  work,  areas  of  previous  cmployme'^t, 
apparent  interest,  and  employment  success.^ 

3.  Keep  placement  services  current. --At  the  same  time  as  the 
follow-up  studies  on  former  students  are  being  conducted, 
it  will  be  necessary- -in  order  for  a placement  service  to 
function  properly- -to  keep  a current  list  of  available 
sources  of  employment  in  occupations  for  which  these 
persons  are  qualified. 


^Committee  of  100:  Barrv.  Branch.  Calhoun  and  Eaton  Counties. 

Michigan, (19611 . 
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One  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  follow-up  studies  is 
determining  how  the  information  received  can  be  best  utilized. 

Uses  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  school*  The  purposes 
for  conducting  the  follow-up  study  in  the  first  place  should  be 
considered* -along  with  any  new  needs  which  are  discovered  while 
the  follow-up  study  is  being  conducted.  Some  suggested  and  possible 
uses  of  follow-up  information  might  be  to  provide: 

1.  A source  of  recent  information  concerning  the  needs  of 
business  and  industry; 

2.  A guide  for  changing  the  high  school  curriculum; 

3.  A study  of  characteristics  desired  in  student  employees; 

. 4.  An  opportunity  for  guidance  and .counseling  personnel  to 
study  traits  which  may  lead  to -success  or  failure  in  the 
world  of  work; 

5.  An  insight  into  employee  mobility,  and  therefore  the 
adequacy  of  the  training  program  and  the  placement  ser- 
vices ; 

6.  A guide  for  studying  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
within  the  business  community;  and 

7.  Information  regarding  additional  educational  and  training 
needs  of  employees. 

Information  regarding  the  results  of  follow-up  studies  must 
be  carefully  analyzed  and  put  to  the  best  possible  use  in  order 
to  be  of  continuing  benefit  to  the  student,  to  the  school,  and  to 
the  business  community. 
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IX.  UTILIZING  THE  LOCAL  EVALUATION 


Preparing  and  Disseminating  the  Report  of  the  Study 

It  has  been  intimated  in  a preceding  section  that  developments 
and  results  of  various  analyses  and  phases  of  an  evaluative  study 
would  be  reported  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  the  objectives 
of  the  total  program,  when  stated  and  approved  by  all  appropriate 
bodies,  may  be  given  wide  dissemination  to  all  interested  persons « 
Likewise,  a followup  study  of  former  students,  as  one  phase  of  an 
evaluation  project,  may  be  reported  as  soon  as  completed. 

But  periodically- ^meaning  every  year,  or  two  years,  or  five 
years^'^the  results  of  all  phases  of  the  evaluation  project  should 
be  drawn  together  into  one  report.^  What  would  go  into  this 
report  is  determined,  to  a large  extent,  by  the  persons  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  All  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  school 
should  be  interested  in  it.  All  members  of  citizens*  advisory 
committees  for  the  school,  as  well  as  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  should  be  informed  of  the  results  of  the  entire  study. 
Heads  of  some  businesses,  industries,  and  associations  of  these 
enterprises  should  be  considered  to  be  parts  of  the  audience.  In 
short,  everyone  who  is  in  a position  to  help  advise  concerning  the 
findings,  or  help  to  implement  them,  should  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  total  audience. 

Since  these  people  will  vary  in  their  background  and  pro- 
fessional education,  care  must  be  taken  to  present  the  report  so 
that  all  can  understand  it.  Use  should  be  made  of  charts,  graphs, 
diagrams,  and  other  visual  aids  as  means  of  illustrating  such 
things  as  trends,  statisical  information,  and  other  quantitative 
data. 


^See  Appendices  K and  L for  suggested  methods. 
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‘ There  are  several  logical  ways  to  organize  the  report-- 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  project  itself,  and  on  the  desires 
and  interests  of  the  people  who  are  making  and/or  using  it«  It 
may  be  organized  by  curricula,  or  by  departments.  Under  either  of 
these  alternatives,  each  department  would  report  on  its  own  ^^self- 
evaluation.”  It  may  be  organized  by  objectives,  outcomes,  or  goals 
to  be  attained,  and  present  evidence  (or  show  lack  of  vidence)  on 
the  attainment  of  these  goals.  It  may  be  organized  chronologically 
in  the  order  of  occurrence  or  completion  of  different  phases  of 
the  project. 

Implementing  Findings  in  Development  of  Long- 
Range  Plans  a. 

Perhaps  the  mote  important  results  to  be  expected  as  use  is 
made  of  the  evaluation  are  those  which  are  of  a long-range  nature. 
Ordinarily,  these  results  would  grow  out  of  rather  widespread  con- 
sideration of  the  evaluation  report,  and  detailed  discussion  of 
the  long-range  implications-^applications  of  the  recommendations* 
Examples  of  long-range  changes  are: 

1.  The  planning  and  development  of  a new  training  program 
to  meet  an  emerging  need. 

2.  Planning  for  the  phasing  out  of  less  effective  parts 
of  the  curriculum  or  for  absorption  into  other  parts. 

3.  The  development  of  a new  institutional  unit  at  the/ 
post-high  school  level,  including  buildings. 

4.  The  development  of  long-range  cooperative  arrangements 
with  other  schools  whereby  their  resources  are  pooled 
and  more  fully  utilized. 

Planning  Immediate  Changes  in  the  Light  of  Findings 

Some  changes  may  be  made  while  evaluation  activities  are 
still  in  progress--if  the  need  for  such  changes  is  brought  to 
light.  Changes  which  can  be  made  readily,  should  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  possible--if  they  promise  to  better  the  program.  A few 
examples  would  be: 

1.  Starting  a guidance  program; 

2.  Organizing  a placement  service  for  students; 

3.  Adding  a teacher  or  coordinator  where  justif ied--or 
assigning  some  of  these  duties  to  another  staff  member; 

4.  Starting  team  teaching  where  appropriate;  and 

5.  Up-dating  courses --which  should  be  done  frequently  anyway. 
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It  IS  pertinent  to  state  again  that  evaluation  should  be  a 
continuous  process.  Therefore,  as  changes  are  made,  both  immediate 
and  long-range  plans  should  be  laid  for  evaluating  additions  to 
the  program,  new  services,  or  other  changes. 

Planning  for  Later  Evaluations  or  Specific  Studies 

Seme  of  the  specific  studies  made  will  be  repetitive  in 
nature--for  example,  the  study  of  occupational  status  of  each 
graduating  class  one  year  or  two  years  later.  Other  examples  may 
be  annual  departmental  evaluations,  annual  evaluative  discussions 
by  an  advisory  committee,  and  continuing  revision  of  teacher'^made 
instruments  for  measuring  student  achievement. 

Beyond  these,  there  may  be  some  approaches  suggested  in  this 
manual  which  have  not  been  tried  by  a school  evaluation  committee. 
These  approaches  may  be  identified  for  future  trial.  Not  all 
possible  means  of  evaluation  have  been  demonstrated  by  actual  use 
in  schools.  Imaginative  and  creative  educators  will  find  new  and 
better  ways  of  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for  develop- 
ing occupational  competence.  Since  schools  utilizing  reimbursable 
funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  will  be  obliged 
to  aid  in  making  evaluations  every  five  years,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that,  in  the  future,  they  will  make  plans  for  conducting  such 
evaluations  in  the  future. 
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American  Vocational  Association.  Vocational  Advisory  Committees . Washington, 
D.C.:  Committee  on  Research  and  Publications,  American  Vocational 
Association,  Inc.,  1950. 

This  pamphlet  was  written  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  formation  and  use  of 
advisory  committees  in  vocational  education,  and  to  give  a comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  needs  for  such  committees  in  sound  educational  pro- 
grams . The  topics  covered  include  brief  subjects , the  kinds  of  committees 
possible,  how  advisory  committees  should  operate,  methods  of  working 
with  them,  precautions  to  take  with  them,  committee  functions,  and  how 
advisory  committees  can  fit  into  the  operating  structure  of  the  school  sys- 
tem . Some  examples  of  advisory  committee  work  from  different  parts  of 
the  nation  are  included . 

Ely,  L.E.  "Teacher'  Reactions  to  School  Evaluations  Using  Evaluative  Criteria." 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals'  Bulletin.  43:  38-43, 
December  1959 . 

Reviews  reasons  for,  and  methods  of,  studying  the  reactions  of  teachers 
in  public  high  schools  to  school  evaluation  based  on4he  "evaluative  cri- 
teria' of  The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards . The  article 
infers  the  importance  of  studying  teacher  reactions  and  how  these  reactions 
might  help  or  hinder  a program  of  evaluation.  Purposes,  procedures,  tech- 
niques, and  principal  reactions  of  the  teachers  studied  are  all  listed. 

Hall,  Theodore  O'Connell.  The  Effectiveness  of  Secondary  School  Cunicular  Of- 
ferings in  the  Occupational  Activities  of  Graduates  Who  Do  Not  Attend 
Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher  Leamliw  .^J^xtnaton . Kentucky:  Depart- 
ment ofEducatlonTunh^^  194Tr) 

^ 

A dissertation  written  about  the  problem  of  placement,  course  offerings, 
and  the  employability  of  students  graduating  from  non-accredited  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Findings  regarding  curricular  offerings  as  related 
to  occupational  status,  how  employment  positions  were  secured,  employ- 
ment as  related  to  interests , and  other  pertinent  facts  are  shown.  There 
are  many  interesting  comparisons  and  usable  ideas , 
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Harper,  Aaron  Wesley.  Citizens*  and  Faculty  Guide  for  Planning  Your  Educational 
Bro^ram . Danville,  Illinois;  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc. , 
1960. 

A manual  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  citizens , teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  school  boards  in  evaluating  and  planning  educational  programs. 

It  is  written  as  an  orderly  procedure  for  gathering  facts  which  are  important 
to  a school  system.  There  are  four  major  parts,  namely:  (1)  information 
gathering;  (2)  goals  and  object! ves^ (What  is  expected  of  schools?);  (3) 
inventory  of  existing  programs;  and  (4)  summarizing  and  making  recom- 
mendations . The  guide  is  particularly  designed  for  use  by  citizens'  com- 
mittees . 

Krebs,  Alfred  H.  "Guiding  Principles  for  Evaluation  Under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963."  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  37:  238-239,  253,  April 
1965. 

The  principles  brought  out  in  this  article  are  applied  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion. They  are  stated  in  such  a way,  however,  that  implications  for 
other  fields  can  be  recognized  readily.  This  article  should  be  helpful  to 
school  committees  on  evaluation  which  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up 
guidelines  for  local  evaluations . 

Leach,  K.  ,W. , and  Mathews , R.  D.  "What  Are  New  Developments  in  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Secondary  Schools? " National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals*  Bulletin.  43:  226-231 , April  1959. 

It  is  pointed  out  emphatically  that  there  are  few  really  new  developments , 
but  that  many  modifications  and  new  techniques  are  being  applied  to  pre- 
vious methods  of  evaluation.  The  opinion  of  the  article  bears  toward  the 
statement,  "Schools  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  own  unique 
problems . " There  is  some  discussion  of  the  common  objectives  of  all 
evaluation,  the  philosophy,  the  criteria,  and  the  techniques  of  evalua- 
tion , as  well  as  of  types  of  evaluation  which  are  more  efficient  in  differ- 
ent types  of  schools . 

Lucio,  W.  H.  "Evaluation  of  the  Educational  Program."  Review  of  Educational 
Research.  29:  165-176,  April  1959. 

Evaluation  is  defined  as  not  merely  a testing  program,  or  a synonym  for 
measurement,  or  an  administrative  device  for  assessing  teachers  or  in- 
struction. Rather,  it  is  a comprehensive,  cooperatively  developed,  con- 
tinuous process  of  study  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  functions  and  purposes. 
The  article  is  a review  of  the  writing  of  84  authors  on  theory,  purposes , 
and  techniques  to  be  employed;  and  on  the  production  of  numerous  evalua- 
tion instruments  and  devices . 

Mallory,  B.  "Home  Economics  Curriculum  Study."  American  Vocational  Tournal. 

38:  34-36,  September  1963. 

The  article  is  a progress  report  on  a new  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  in  home  economics  education.  It  describes  how 
the  evaluation  process  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  and  how  different 
agencies  have  become  Involved  in  it.  The  general  steps  for  broadening 
education  on  a large  scale  are  given. 
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Sumption , Merle  Richard . How  To  Conduct  a Citizen^chool  Survey,  New  York: 
PrenUce**Halli  Inc.,  1952. 

Explains  the  procedure  for  organizing  and  conducting  a community  survey 
in  a wise  and  efficient  manner.  It  is  written  as  a guide  for  citizens  com- 
mittes  and  not  to  usurp  professional  prerogatives.  It  contains  sections  on 
how  to  select  a committee  and  how  to  study  a community. 

Thomas , Maurice  J . A Guide  for  Action.  Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press,  1954. 

The  manual  is  written  as  an  orientation  to  evaluation,  and  is  presented  in 
check-list  form.  It  is  designed  to  help  citizens  to  discover  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  educational  programs , and  is  unique  in  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a modified  programmed  approach  to  organizing  citizen  partici- 
pation. Major  sections  deal  with  personnel,  administration,  organization 
and  finance,  school  plant,  and  maintenance. 

Wilborn,  L. , and  Mathews,  R.  D.  "What  Are  the  Effective  Ways  of  Evaluating  the 
Secondary  School? " National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Bulletin,  41:  19-22,  April  1957. 

The  importance  of  determining  the  requirements  of  a school  system  is 
brought  out  by  statistics  on  enrollments  and  dropouts  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  The  need  for  providing  education  for  college-bound  aS  well  as 
for  work -bound  students , for  providing  courses  of  instruction  which  offer 
variety  as  well  as  opportunity,  and  for  providing  for  continuing  evaluation 
are  all  discussed.  Evaluative  criteria  are  related  to  problems  within 
school  systems. 

"A  Community  Occupational  Survey,"  American  Vocational  Toumal . 25:  13-14, 
December  1950. 

Describes  how  a community  survey  was  conducted  in  St,  Cloud , Minne- 
sota, to  determine  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  community. 

Given  is  a list  of  reasons  for  making  the  survey  which  could  be  used  as 
guidelines  by  other  communities . General  outlines  of  procedures , plan- 
ning methods , a summary  of  data , and  applications  are  also  presented , 

"Nascent  Views  on  Vocational  Education,"  Michigan  Education  Toumal . 41:  16-17, 
April  1964. 

This  article  reviews  a talk  by  Dr,  Robert  Chandler,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  Northwestern  University.  It  deals  mainly  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  student,  his  relation  to  the  vrarld  of  work,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  schools  to  employment-bound  youth.  It  also  includes 
comments  on  school  dropouts  and  their  problems , and  offers  suggestions 
which  might  be  accepted  as  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing education  and  training  for  dropouts , 
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APPENDIX  A 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES 
Approaching  the  Respondent 

The  best  way  to  secure  information  from  a respondent  is  the 
one  that  proves  to  be  the  easiest  to  secure  all  of  the  information 
desired.  One  suggestion  that  has  proven  to  be  valuable  is  to  make 
the  respondent  feel  at  ease.  Introduce  yourself  and  ask  if  you 
might  have  a few  minutes  to  explain  what  you  are  doing*  Explain 
that  the  interview  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school*  If 
the  respondent  does  not  have  time  when  you  first  call»  try  to  make 
arrangements  to  call  again  at  a later  date. 

Usually » when  a respondent  has  been  engaged  in  conversation, 
some  of  the  answers  sought  will  be  given  without  asking  for  them* 

BE  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  FORM  so  that  if  a respondent 
gives  an  answer  to  an  item  that  appears  on  another  page  it  can  be 
filled  in  later.  In  many  cases  the  answers  secured  will  not 
specifically  fit  the  question  asked.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
interviewer  must  use  the  best  judgment  in  clarifying  the  answer* 

Administering  the  Instrument 

Survey  forms  should  be  arranged  in  check-sheet  form  for  ease 
and  speed  in  handling.  It  is  important  that  the  interviewer  read 
the  instruction  pertinent  to  each  item  so  that  responses  may  be 
correctly  recorded. 

If  all  of  the  items  are  not  checked  in  some  manner,  the  data 
for  that  particular  item  will  not  be  as  valid  as  they  are  for 
those  that  have  been  completely  answered.  BE  SURE  THERE  l^A 
RESPONSE  FOR  EACH  ITEM  THAT  IS  TO  BE  ANSWERED. 

Selecting  and  Identifying  Respondentg. 

Whatever  method  of  selection  is  used,  try  to  get  a cross ^ 
section,  or  representative  sample.  If  the  respondents  are  to  be  a 
certain  group  of  parents,  limit  the  selection  to  these  persons  only, 
but  have  a representative  sample.  If  larger  samples  are  desired, 
combinations  of  desirable  respondents  may  be  used,  i.e.,  parents  of 
students  and  parents  of  graduates  for  number  of  years*  Be  sure 
to  establish  the  list  of  desired  respondents  before  the  survey  is 
begun  to  avoid  an  unjustified  bias  in  the  final  summary. 
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APPENDIX  A.-- Continued 


From  the  master  list  of  potential  respondents,  assign  each 
name  a number.  After  the  interview  has  been  completed  let  this 
number  serve  as  the  only  means  of  identifying  the  case.  If  it  is 
necessary,  the  case  numbers  may  be  checked  against  the  names  of 
the  master  list. 
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APPENDIX  B 

fflGH  SCHCX3L  ENTRY  TOB  DESCRIPTIONS 

Date 

nPE  OF  CONCERN 

MAJOR  PRODUCTS 

1.  DEPARTMENT^ 

TITLE  OF  ENTRY  JOB 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 


JOB  QUALIFICATIONS 


2.  DEPARTMENT 

TITLE  OF  ENTRY  JOB 
JOB  DESCRIPTION 


JOB  QUALIFICATIONS 


NAME  OF  CONCERN_ 

ADDRESS _PHONE 

POSITION  OF  PERSON  PROVIDING  INFORMATION 


(Suggestions  for  interviewing:  The  job  description  should  include 

the  duties  that  an  employee  has  to  carry  out  in  order  to  perforin 
the  job  identified.  Job  qualifications  should  include  what  prepar- 
ation is  necessary  to  become  employed  and  should  be  written  in 
t6rms  of  type  3.nd  level  of  ine  the  melt  ics  • communication  • science  | 
etc,  is  necessary.! 
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APPENDIX  C 
INTERVIEW  FORM 


Occupations  and  Employment  in  Business,  Industry, 
Farming,  Government,  Services,  and  Professions 

Gaylord  Community  Schools  and  Service  Area 

Name  of  firm Address 

Person  supplying  information ^Phone 


Things  your  new  employees  should 
know  when  you  first  hire  them* 

Number  of  Employees 

Total 

Full  Time 

Part  Time 

rear 

Rnd. 

Seas, 

Rnd. 

Seas. 

Basic  Principles  or  Skills** 

A.  Business  ■ Clerical 

n Typing 

Tl  stenography 

31  bookkeepihK 

4.  business  machines 

S.  Business  law 

6.  FiTina  and  eeneral 

clerical 

7.  Sales 

a.  retail 

b.  wholesale 

8.  ^hlic  relations 

9.  Customer  service 

B.  Aeri cultural 

1 . Crops 

1.  Soils 

Tivestock 

4.  forestry 

5.  Conservation 

C.  Trade  and  Industrial 

1.  Carpentry 

2.  luildina  construction 

3.  Drafting 

4.  Machine  shop 

S . Sheetmetal  work 

6 . Motor  mechanics 

7.  Auto  mechanics 

Continued  on  Next  Pace 


APPENDIX  C.-- Contlnuad 

INTERVIEVy  FORM-OCCUPAHONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


SS 


Number  of  Employees 

Total 

Full 

Time 

Part  Time 

Year 

Rnd. 

Seas . 

Year 

Rnd. 

Seas , 

D.  Home  Economics 

1.  Foods 

a.  cook:>nf 

6^  nutrition 

c.  budgeting 

dT  serving 

e.  handling 

Clothing  and  textiles 

a.  design 

h.  fabrics 

c*  scale 

d.  sales 

Housekeeping 

a.  motels 

b.  restaurants 

c.  other 

4.  Grooming 

E.  Scientific  or  professional 

F.  No  special  background  needed 

G.  Other- -including  combinations 

H.  Estimated  average  annual 

replacements  next  three  years 

1.  Estimated  average  annual  new 
personnel  next  three  years 

J.  Should  your  employees  be  graduates  of  high  school 


business  or  grade  school  College 


K Would  adult  education  courses  be  useful  in  keeping  your 
employees  up  to  date  in  your  business?_ 


L.  Would  employer  be  interested  in  hiring  high  school  seniors  on  a 
part  time  cooperative  occupational  training  basis? 

List  of  jobs;  


” employer  has  written  description  for  jobs,  these  should 

be  made  available.  Thank  you. 

••Circle  number  of  employees  necessary  to  be  able  to  perform 
skills  with  confidence. 
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APPENDIX  D 

STUDENT  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  APPUCATION  PL  105 

Fitzgerald  High  School.  Warren.  Michigan 

PLEASE  PRINT  Date 

NAME GRADE  AND  SECTION 

ADDRESS PHONE 

BIRTHDAY ^AGE ^SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. HT WT 

TRANSPORTATION  YES ^NO ^TYPE  OF  WORK  PREFERRED 

SKILLS  BUSINESS  OR  INDUSTRIAL  MACHINE  SKILLS 

TYPING  (SPEEDJ 

SHORTHAND  (SPEED) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  COMPLETED  PLEASE  LIST  FINAL  GRADES  EARNED  IN 

EACH  COURSE 

BUSINESS  BUSINESS  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE  AND  MATH 


PRESENT  SCHEDULE  INCLUDE  SECOND  SEMESTER  SCHEDULE 

ROOM  CLASS  TEACHER  ROOM  CLASS  TEACHER 


1. 

5. 

2. 

6, 

3. 

7. 

4, 

00 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  ANY  PAST  EXPERIENCE?  (LIST  EMPLOYER,  ADDRESS, 

TYPE  OF  WORK.) 


AND 


DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 


ATTENDANCE  APPEARANCE 

TEST  SCORES 

VR  NA  AR  SR  MR 
DAT  rn  ^ ^ — 

J ^ I I L_ 

CMM  GRADE IQ 


ATTITUDE_ SCHOLARSHIP 


CS  § A LSP  LSEN  VR  S NA 


GRADE IQ 


OTHER  TESTS^ 

REFERRALS:  DATE PLACE _RESULTS 

DATE PLACE ^RESULTS 
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APPENDIX  E 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE  EMPLOYER  RECORD 
Fitzgerald  High  SchooL  Warren.  Michigan 


Name  of  Concern 

Addres  s 

Person  Requesting  Service 
Type  of  Business 

Type  of  Service  Desired 

Qualifications  Desired 

Hours  per  day/week 

Hourly  Rate_ 

Date  of  Interview 

Type  of  Service  Desired 

Qualifications  Desired 

Hours  per  day/week 

Hourly  Rate 

Date  of  Interview 

Referrals : 

Name 

Remarks 

Name 

Remarks 

Name 

Remarks 

Name  


Date 

Phone 

Position 


A.M. ^F.M. 

^Salary 


A.M. P.M. 

_ Salary 


Grade/Sect  ion/ Grad ^Date 

Grade/Sect  ion/ Grad ^Date 

Grade/Sect  ion/ Grad ^Date 

Grade/Sect  ion/ Grad ^Date 
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REMARKS 
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APPENDIX  F 

PIACEMENT  OFFICE  REFERRAL  FORM 
Fitzgerald  High  School.  Warren.  Michigan 


This  introduces 
Address 


Applying  for  the  job  of 

at  

liame  of  Concern 

Applicant  is  to  see 


lAge. 


.Phone 


Address 
, Date 


Related  High  School  Courses 


Work  Experience  or  Post  High  School  Education 


Referred  by: 


Phone  757-7070,  Ext  215 


PLEASE  DETACH 

As  an  aid  to  our  placement  services,  please  fill  out  this  self- 
addressed  form  and  mail  to:  Placement  Office,  Fitzgerald  High  School 

Warren,  Michigan 

was  interviewed 


for  the  job  of  

The  applicant  is:  (please  check  one) 
^Hired 

Reasons  for  not  hiring  the  applicant: 


Name  of  Concern 
^Not  Hired 


Remarks: 


Date 


Signed 


THTe 
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PLEASE  PRINT 
NAME 


APPENDIX  G 

GRADUATE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  APPUCATION 
Fitzgerald  High  School,  Warren.  Michigan 

DATE 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


_MARITAL  STATUS  M S (CIRCLE  ONE) 
YEAR  GRADUATED 


BIRTHDATE 


AGE 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO, 


HT. 


_LIVED  IN  WARREN 

LIVED  IN  MACOMB 

WT.  TRANSPORTATION  YES 


YEARS 

_YEARS 

NO 


TYPE  OF  WORK  PREFERRED 


SKILLS 

TYPING  (SPEED) 
shorthand  (SPEED) 


SUMMER 


FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 


APPRENTICESHIP 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (TYPE)  (SPEAK) 


(WRITE) 


CO-OP 


YR. 


EDUCATION-HIGH  SCHOOL  PLEASE  LIST  FINAL  GRADES  EARNED  IN  EACH  COURSE 

BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 


INDUSTRIAL 


SCIENCE  AND  MATH 


COLLEGE  OR  TRADE  SCHOOL 
SCHOOL 

MAJOR 

HOURS  COMPLETED 

SCHOOL 

MAJOR 

HOURS  COMPLETED 

DO  NOT  WRITE 

; BELOW  THIS  LINE 

LIST  PAST  WORK 

EXPERIENCE  ON  OTHER  SIDE 

ATTENDANCE 

APPEARANCE 

ATTITUDE 

SCHOLARSHIP 

REFERRALS: 

DATE 

PLACE 

RESULTS 

DATE 

PLACE 

RESULTS 

DATE 

PLACE 

RESULTS 

DATE 

PLACE 

RESULTS 

DATE 

PLACE 

RESULTS 

REMARKS: 


POTENTIAL: 
ME  SC 
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SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  KEEPING  INDIVIDUAL  PLACEMENT  RECORDS* 

Finn:_ Co-op  F.T.: 

Address:  

Phone: 

Nature  of  Business: 


Person  Contacted  Position 


Referrals 


Hired 


Salary 

Skills 


PL  - 102 


Approval  No . ; 


Special  Approval: 


Typ.  Sig.  Mid.  Ret. 

0 0 0 0 


♦Submitted  by  the  Fitzgerald  High  School,  Warren,  Michigan.  The  information  is 
recorded  on  3"  x 5"  cards , and  is  kept  in  a permanent  file  in  the  Placement  office. 
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APPENDIX  I 


FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  GRADUATES:  MARSHALL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


generaUnformatlon  (^his  column 

for  office 
usG  onlyl 

Instructions : Mark  the  answers  requested  to  the  ' 

right  of  each  item.  Please  do  not 
mark  in  any  of  the  spaces  on  the 
extreme  right.  Please  mark  ALL 
items  through  7.7  on  page  3. 


1.  Name Female 

Maiden  Name Phone  No. 

Home  Address 


[Case  No.J 
(Sexl 


At  this  time  are  you:  employed ^unemployed 

seeking  employment \ 


Name  and  address  of  employer 

What  is  your  job?  

(Example : Dairy  farming;  Salesman,  Dupont  Company; 

Drill  Press  operator,  Eaton  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Private  U.  S.  Army;  Student,  University 
of  Michigan.  If  employed  in  more  than  one 
job  list  both,  e.g.,  student  and  waitress). 


2.  How  would  you  rate  the  help  your  high  school  gave  you 
with  the  following:  (Please  check  the  proper  column 
for  each  item.) 

None  Little  Some  Much 

1.  Use  of  spare  time  

2.  Care  of  my  health  

3.  Taking  part  in  community 

and  civic  affairs  _____  ______  

4.  Preparing  for  a job  _____  ___  ___ 

5.  Getting  a job  

6.  Getting  along  with 

other  people  

7.  Preparing  for  further 

education  ____  ___ 

8.  Ability  to  read  well  

9.  Usable  or  practical 

mathematics  skills  _____  

10.  Consumer  buying  know-how  

11.  Handling  my  money 

(Taxes,  saving,  insur- 
ance, etc.)  

1 2 . Marriage  and  family  life  


Continued  on  next  page 
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3. 


If  you  took  any  of  the  following  elective  subjects 
please  indicate  the  number  of  years  by  circling  the 
correct  number. 

1/2  1 2 3 4 


1. 

Art 

2. 

Homemaking 

3, 

Agriculture 

4. 

Drafting 

5. 

Wood  Shop 

6. 

General  Shop 

7. 

Metal  Shop 

8. 

Typing 

9. 

Bookkeeping 

10. 

Shorthand 

11. 

General  Business 

12. 

Office  Machines 

13. 

Office  Practice 

14. 

Co-op  Related 

15. 

Co-op  Work 

Rate  the  subjects  you 

took 

you 

in  your  job. 

None 

1. 

Art 

2. 

Homemaking 

3. 

Agriculture 

4. 

Drafting 

5. 

Wood  Shop 

6. 

General  Shop 

7. 

Metal  Shop 

8. 

Typing 

9. 

Bookkeeping 

10. 

Shorthand 

11. 

General  Business 

12. 

Office  Machines 

13. 

Office  Practice 

14. 

Co-op  Related 

15. 

Co-op  Work 

None  Little  Some  Much 


4.  List  education  or  training  beyond  high  school  that 
you  have  taken.  (Check  the  appropriate  blank)  NOTE: 
Count  the  current  year. 

NONE 


1.  University  or  college 

2.  Community  college 

3.  Business  School 

4.  Trade  school 

5.  Apprentice  training 

6.  Military 

7.  Others: 


^yr.  1 yr.  1^  yr.  2 yr. 
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5.  When  did  you  select  your  vocation?  (Check  one) 

(1)  Before  High  School  

(2)  During  High  School  

(3)  After  High  School 

(4)  Still  Undecided 

6.  Have  any  specific  courses  or  activities  been  of 
special  value  to  you  in  your  job?  (If  answer  is 
yes,  check  appropriate  blank(s)). 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


7.  Rate  the  following  items  as  to  the  help  you  think 
they  would  have  given  you  in  applying  for  a job^ 

None  Little  Some  Much 


YES 

NO 


English 

Speech 

Mathematics 

Science 

Music 

Sports 

Physical  Education 
High  School  Club 
Being  a class  officer 
Teacher  assistant 
Other 


None  Little  Some  Much 


1.  Proper  dress  for  a 
job  interview 

2.  Proper  grooming  for 
a job  interview 

3.  Desirable  behavior 
during  interview 

4.  Practice  in  filling 
out  a job  application^ 

5.  Practice  in  writing 
letters  of  job  appli- 
cation 

6.  Personal  information 
required  in  applying 
for  a job. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  the" 
high  school  could  be 
of  help  to  you  in  ob- 
taining employment 


Continued  on  next  page 
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SPECIFIC  INFORMATION 


Instructions : 


In  the  following  sections  mark  only  those 
areas  in  which  you  were  enrolled* 


Ml 

None  Little  Some  Much 

1.  Is  your  job  connected 

in  some  '^y  with  art? 

2.  Did  your  Art  class  help 
you  in  your  current 

position?  

3.  Would  a course  in 
Commercial  Art  have  been 
a help  to  you  in  your 

current  position?  

4.  Has  the  appreciation  of 
art  and  art  history  aided 
you  in  your  current 

position?  

5.  Do  you  think  that  a 
design  class  would  have 
helped  you  in  your 

Industrial  Arts  program?  

6.  Answer  the  following  two 
questions : 

Do  you  think  commercial  art  should  be  stressed 
more  than  the  fine  arts?  YES ^NO 

Do  you  think  fine  arts  should  be  stressed  more 
than  the  commercial  arts?  YES ^NO 


VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Are  you  engaged  in  a 

1.  Non-agriculture  occupation? 

2.  Agriculturally  related  occupation? 

3.  Farming  situation? 

4.  Non-agricultural  and  ag-related 
occupation? 

5.  Non-agricultural  and  farming 
situation? 

6.  Ag-related  occupation  and  farming 
situation? 


2.  Has  Vocational  Agriculture  been  of  value  to  you 
in  your  present  job? 

1 . Necessary  

2.  Desirable  

3.  Not  necessary  


Continued  on  next  page 
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VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE— Continued 

3.  My  vocational  Agriculture  training  would  have  been 
of  more  value  to  me  if  it  had  included  (check  (/) 
those  that  apply.) 

1.  Horticulture 

2.  Landscaping 

3.  More  agricultural  mechanics  “ 

4.  More  agricultural  economics 

5.  More  emphasis  on  crops 

6.  More  emphasis  on  animal  husbandry 

7.  On  the  job  training 

8 . Management  


4.  Did  your  agricultural  education  in  high  school 
prepare  you  for  further  education? 

1.  Yes,  it  was  adequate 

2.  No,  it  was  not  adequate  

5.  Did  the  activities  in  the  FFA  help  prepare  you  to 
participate  in  community  activities? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  


HOME MAKING  (Check  only  if  you  took  Homemaking  in 

high  school) 

1.  Have  you  engaged  in  any  of  the  following  forms 
of  employment  since  high  school  graduation? 

YES  NO 

1.  Waitress  

2.  Short-order  cook  ZZZ 

3.  Full-time  babysitting 

4.  Seamstress  — . 

5.  Alterations  work  "" 

6.  Clerk  in  store  ' 

7.  Hospital  worker  ZZZ 

8.  Playground  assistant  

9.  Caterer  

10.  Nurse's  aide  

11-  Receptionist  

12.  Laundry  worker 

13.  Milliner  """***  • 

14.  Cake  decorator  ““ 


Continued  on  next  page 
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None  Little  Some  Much 


1.  Housing  

2 . Grooming  

3.  Clothing  Construction  

4.  Textiles  

5.  Child  care  

6.  Consumer  education  

7.  Nutrition  

8.  Home  nursing  

Crafts  

10.  Family  relationships 

11.  Etiquette  

12.  Table  setting  

13.  Food  preparation  

14.  Money  management 

3.  Have  you  used  any  of  the  following  equipment  in 
the  performance  of  your  job? 

None  Little  Some  Much 

1.  Blender  

2.  Pressure  cooker ^ 

3.  Electric  fry  pan  

4.  Sewing  machines  

5.  Steam  iron  

6.  Pressing  hem  and 

sleeve  rolls  

7.  Rotisserie  

8.  Electric  knife  

9.  Electric  can  opener 

10.  Electric  scissors  § 

knife  sharpener  

11.  Electronic  oven 

12.  Needle  board  

13.  Clothes  washer  

14.  Clothes  dryer  

15.  Food  mixers 

16.  Salad  chef  

17.  Waffle  Iron 

18.  Chafing  dish  

19.  Pick  glasses  

20.  Slide  projector  

21.  Food  grinder  

22.  Vacuum  cleaner  

23.  Other: 


Continued  on  next  page 
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4.  Were  you  a member  of  F.H.A.? 


1. 

2. 


Yes 
No  " 


5.  Did  the  activities  in  F,H,A.  help  prepare  you 
, to  participate  in  community  activities? 


1. 

2. 


Yes 
No  ■ 


INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS  (Check  only  if  you  were  enrolled) 

None  Little  Some  Much 

1.  Does  your  job  require 
measuring  to  close 

tolerance?  

2.  Are  you  required  to  keep 
a record  of  the  work  you 

have  done?  

3.  Do  you  work  with  foreign 

made  products?  


4.  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to 
identify  different  kinds 
of  material? 

5.  Is  your  work  of  a service 
or  repair  nature? 


6.  Do  you  use  hand  tools? 

7.  Do  you  use  woodworking 
power  tools? 

8.  Does  your  job  require  use  of 

a.  algebra 

b,  geometry 

Cv-  trigonometry 

9.  Have  you  done  any  painting 
at  home  or  at  work? 


10.  Do  you  use  blueprints  on 
the  job? 

11.  Have  you  purchased  any 
lumber  or  hardware  in  the 
last  year? 

12.  Have  you  repaired  any  elec- 
trical  cords,  lamps,  etc. 
at  home? 

13.  Do  you  use  a ruler  or 
scale  in  your  work? 

14.  Are  you  required  to  wear 
safety  glasses  in  your  work? 

15.  Do  you  use  SAE  standards 
in  your  work? 

16.  Would  specialized  training 
for  a particular  trade  have 
been  of  value  to  you  (e.g., 
carpenter,  technician, 
machinist,  etc.)? 


Continued  on  next  page 
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None  Little  Some  Much 
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17.  Would  a course  in  design 
have  helped  you  in  indus* 
trial  arts? 

18.  Did  you  receive  safety 
instruction  for  the  job 
from  your  employer? 

19.  Do  you  handle  money  in 
your  job  situation? 

20.  Did  you  receive  instruc- 
tion for  your  job  from 
your  employer  prior  to 
being  employed? 

21.  Would  the  knowledge  of 
sketching  be  of  benefit 
to  you  on  your  job? 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

1.  If  /ou  took  any  of  the  following  subjects  please  rate 
tlie  subject  as  to  the  help  it  has  given  you  in  your 
personal  business  affairs  or  in  college? 

None  Little  Some  Much 

1.  Bookl^eeping  (personal 
records,  income  taxes, 
etc.) 

2.  General  Business  (insur- 
ance, credit,  banking, 
etc.) 

3.  Shorthand  (taking  notes 
on  lectures,  etc.) 

4.  Typing  (Personal  letters 

college  assignments,  etc.)  

2.  Do  you  think  a course  on  the  Junior-Senior  level 
containing  information  on  handling  family  financial 
pioblems^and  how  our  American  business  system 
operates  would  be  helpful? 

None  Little  Some  Much 


3.  Did  you  take  a course  in  Office  Machines  in  High  School? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


If  you  did,  please  check  the  machines  you  have 
operated  since  graduation. 

1.  Full  keyboard  adding  machine 

2.  Rotary  calculator 

3.  Ten-key  adding  machine  or 

printing  calculator  

4.  Key-driven  calculator  


Continued  on  next  page 
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5.  fluid  duplicator 
b Stencjl  duplicator 
^ Dictaphone  (Transcribing  rridCh.) 
8 Libt  any  others  you  have 
operated 


4.  Check  any  definite  difficulty  you  have  experienced 
through  the  lack  of  a specific  skill  or  qualification 
Such  as: 

1.  Accuracy 

2.  Arithmetic 

3.  Business  ethics 

4.  Cooperation 

5.  English  or  grammar 

6.  Initiative 

^ Neatness  in  work 

8.  Penmanship 

9.  Proof-reading 

10.  Punctuality 

11  Self -evaluation  of  work 
12.  Speed  and  skill 

13  Work  habits 

14  Others: 


S * What  knowledge  and  skills,  necessary  in  your  work, 
were  not  covered  in  school? 


CO-OP  TRAINING 

If  you  were  a co-cp  student,  please  answer  the  following 
questions . 

1.  Are  you  working  in  the  same  lob  that  you  had  as  a co-op 
student? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Similar  

2 Are  you  working  tor  the  same  employer  that  you  did 
as  a Co‘op  student? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


3k  Would  you  recommend  cooperative  training  to  other 
students? 

1.  Yes 

2 . No 


*See  next  page 


Continued  on  next  page 


4. 


As  a former  co-op  student  do  you  think  that  you  had 
adequate  vocational  counseling  while  attending  high 
school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

*If  answer  to  number  4 is  NO,  explain 


Comments:  Make  any  further  comments  you  wish  to  express 

concerning  the  high  school  preparation  you 
received. 


»N0TE: 


It  is  reconunended  that  as  much  space  as  possible  be 
provided  for  remarks  or  instructions  be  included  to 
write  on  the  back  of  the  page. 
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APPENDIX  T 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 


Fitzgerald  High  School.  Warren,  Michigan 

Class  of 

In  order  to  maintain  our  Placement  Office  records  and  to  aid  in  our 
annual  Follow*Up  study,  please  provide  the  following  information: 


Name 

Phone 

(married  name) 

Address 

City 

State 

Place  of  Employment 

City 

Title  of  Your  Job 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Description  of  Your  Job 

Rate  of  pay.  Hourly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

How  did  you  Obtain  Your  Job 

Do  You  Plan  Now  to  Remain  on 

This  Job.  Yes 

No 

If,  Not,  Why  Not? 

What  types  of  Full-Time  Jobs 

Have  you  Held  Prior 

to  Your  Present  Job. 

College 

Location 

Majors 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Do  You  Intend  to  Work  For  a Degree 

Yes No 

Credits  to  Date 

Trade  or  Technical  School 

Location 

Maj ors 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

How  Long  IS  Your  Program,,  Months ^Years ^ount  Completed 

Remarks : 


You  are  welcome  to  avail  yourself  of  the  Placement  Office  services 
to  help  you  secure  job  positions.  Phone  757-7070  Ext.  226/269, 

T.5I.  Coordinator  Office  § Retail  Coordinator 

Joseph  Teufner  Donald  Keller 
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APPENDIX  K 

FORM  FOR  SUMMARIZING  FOLLOW-UP  STUDIES* 

Fitzgerald  High  School.  Warren.  Michigan 

SUBJECT:  Annual  Statistical  Report  19 , 19 (As  of  Nov.  1,  1963) 

Co-op  Training  Program 

1.  Number  of  students  participating  in  Co-op  program. 


Office 

Re  tail 

T.  6 I. 

Total 

2. 

Number  ot 
Off  ice 

students  completing 
Retail 

Co-op  program. 
T.  a I. 

Total 

3. 

Number  of 
Off  ice 

Co-op  placements. 
Retail 

T.  6 I. 

\ 

\ 

Total  1 

4. 

Number  of 
Off  ice 

Employers  participating  in  Co-op  program. 

Retail  T.  6 I.  Total  ; 

5* 

Number  of 
Of f ice 

Co-op  students  who 
Retail 

expect  to  continue 
T.  6 I. 

full-time . 1 

Total  j 

Graduate  Placement  Program 

1. ' 

Number  of  graduates  who  made 
19  19_:_  19_=_ 

Number  of  Employer  Requests. 
Office  Retail 

application 

Other: 

for 

services ^ 
Total 

2. 

Industry 

Total 

3 

Number  ot 
Off.ee 

Referrals. 

Retail 

Industry 

Total 

4. 

Number  ot 

Placements : 

A.  Full’ 
Of  f ice 

Time 

Retail 

Industry 

Total 

B Part- 
Office 

Time 

Retail 

Industry 

Total 

on 

ice  and  Retail  Coordinator 

T. 

6 I 

. Coordinator 

•This  form  is  one  suggested  method  for  summarizing  follow-up 
studies 
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APPENDIX  L 

EXAMPLE  OF  SUMMARY  OF  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  GRADUATES* 
Types  of  Jobs  Held  by  Graduates  One  Year  After  Graduation 


Occupation 

Class 

Class 

196 

2 

1963 

1962 

1963 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Occupation 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Automotive  Mechanic 

Office 

Station  Attendant 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Library  Assistant 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Accountant  Learner 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Drafting 

Office  Clerk 

1 

7 

4 

13 

Detailer 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Shipping  Clerk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Engineering  Clerk 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Supply  Clerk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Technical  Illustrator  1 

0 

1 

0 

Bank  Teller 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Designer 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Bookkeeper 

0 

3 

1 

11 

Printer  Operator 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Credit  Clerk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Layout  Man 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Desk  Clerk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

File  Clerk 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Food  Preparation 

Key  Punch  Operator 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Cook 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Jr»  Accountant  Clerk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Counter  Boy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Jr,  Office  Assistant 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fountain  Worker 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Medical  Receptionist 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Waitress (er) 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Payroll  Clerk 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Kitchen  Helper 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Receptionist/Typist 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Produce  Clerk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Recording  Clerk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Utility  Clerk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Secretary 

0 

7 

0 

15 

Stenographer 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Machine  Working 

Stenographer  Learner 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Machine  Repair* 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Student  Assistant 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tool  and  Die* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Telephone  Operator 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Tool  Maker* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Billing  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Watch  Maker* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Commercial  Auditor 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Heat  Treat  Trainee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Liorarian 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Inspector 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Receiving  Clerk 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Machine  Operator 

4 

0 

8, 

1 

Supervisor 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Set-up  Man 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tool  Grinder 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Personal  Service 

Packer 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ISeautician 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Production  Worker 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Nurse's  Aid 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Metal  Model  Maker* 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Polisher 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Welder 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Bench  Hand 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Prototype  Helper 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tool  Grinder  Helper 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Continued  on  next  page 
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APPENDIX  L — Continued 


Occupation 

Class 

Occupation 

Class 

1962 

1963 

J1962 

1963 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Sales 

Military 

16 

0 

13 

0 

Stock  Handler 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Lumber  Clerk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Student 

Retail  Leader 

1 

0 

0 

0 

College 

18 

14 

39 

22 

Statesman 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Trade/Technical 

2 

1 

7 

10 

Assistant  Manager 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Cashier 

0 

5 

0 

2 

Housewife 

0 

11 

0 

22 

Sales 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Cashier/Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Unemployed 

2 

9 

1 

4 

Technical 

Cannot  Locate 

12 

3 

7 

6 

Electrician^ 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Highway 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Photographer 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hydraulics* 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Laboratory 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Woodworking 

Carpenter* 

1 

0 

1 

.0 

Pattern  Maker* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Construction  Worker 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Wood  Model  Maker* 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Cabinet  Maker 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Labor 

* 

Cement  Loader 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Poultry  Dresser 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Truck  Driver 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Custodian 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Paint  Inspector 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Orderly 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Painter 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Production  Hand 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Stencil  Maker 

0 

1 

0 

0 

loy  FacKer 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

108 

90 

97 

118 

Grand  Total 

198 

215 

er|c 


♦Submitted  by  Warren-Fitzgerald  High  School,  Warren,  Michigan. 
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APPENDIX  M 

PARENTS'  EVALUATION  OF  HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM 
Gaylord  High  School,  Gavlord.  Michigan 

1 .  Rate  the  study  areas  by  placing  an  X in  the  appropriate  column: 


vv-«  very  valuable  v— Valuable  nv--not  valuable 


vv 

V 

nv  vv 

V 

nv 

Nutrition 

Household  equipment 

Cooking 

Clothing  selection  & care 

Table  service 

Time  & energy  management 

Meal  planning 

Buying  & money  management 

Entertaining 

Getting  along  with  others 

Grooming 

Family  relationships 

Sewing 

Child  care 

Gleaning 

Careers 

Laundry 

2.  Which  of  these  responsibilities  does  daughter  usually  help  with  at  home? 

Caring  for  children  Shopping  for  food  or  clothing 

Cleaning  the  house  Washing  and/or  ironing  clothes 

Cooking  Making  her  room  more  attractive 

___  Having  fun  with  family  ___  Washing  dishes 

Planning  meals  Other,  related  to  homemaking 

Sewing  or  mending  NONE  of  the  above 

3.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  feel  can  be  learned  best  in  homemaking  classes? 

Clothing  construction  Child  care 

^ Foods  and  nutrition  Family  & community  relationships 

I Clothing  selection  & care  Time  & energy  management 

Housekeeping  NONE  of  the  above 

4.  Is  the  mother  a full-time  homemaker?  Yes  _ No 

If  the  answer  is  "no,"  does  she  work  outside  the  home? 

Part-time  Full-time 

5.  Please  make  observations  and/or  suggestions  about  our  homemaking  program 

which  you  feel  would  be  helpful  in  future  planning:  ..  . 


^Suggestions  for  use. — This  form  may  be  sent  home  with  students , mailed, 
or  otherwise  delivered  to  prospective  respondents.  A parent  evaluation  of  an 
existing  program  may  Identify  weaknesses  which  have  been  overlooked,  It  should 
not  be  the  only  evaluation  of  the  program,  however, 


O 
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APPENDIX  N 

INTERVIEW  FORM;  EVALUATION  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 
Gaylord  High  School , Gavlord . Michigan 

Please  rate  the  items  below  by  checking  ( ) in  the  columns  headed:  VI— very 
Iniportant,  I— important.  LI— little  or  no  importance . and  N— no  opinion.  Your 
check  mark  should  be  in  the  column  which  most  nearly  expresses  your  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  item  in  question  in  a high  school  vocational  agriculture  course. 

I.  Rate  the  following  enterprises  and  subject  areas  in  livestock  production  accord- 
ing to  how  important  you  feel  it  is  that  they  be  included  in  high  school  voca- 
tional agriculture  instruction. 


livestock  Production  Enterorise 

u 

11 

a.  Dairy  cattle 

b.  Beet  cattle 

c.  Swine 

a.  Sheep 

e. Horses 

F.  Other 

1;  "tock  Production  Subject  Area 

1 

H, 

IL 

a.  Livestock  breeds 

Livestock  selection  § improvement 

c.  Pedigrees 

d.  Feeding 

e.  Sanitation  and  disease  control 

t.  Buying  and  marketing 

Equipment  and  facilities 

n.  Types  of  operations 

i.  Snowinv  or  exhibiting 

Other  [list  and  ratej 

II.  Rate  the  following  enterprises  and  subject  areas  in  crop  production  according  to 
how  important  you  feel  it  is  to  include  them  in  high  school  vocational  agricul- 
ture courses  of  instruction. 


rop  Production  Enterorise 

A 

11 

A. 

VI 

a.  Hay 

b.  Pasture 

c,  bmaii  grain 

d.  Silages 

e.  Potatoes 

f.  Vegetable  crops 

g^  Orchard 

' 

h.  Forest 

1.  Other  [list  and  rate) 

J. 

Continued  on  next  pace 
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UroD  Production  Subject  Area 

n 

VI 

a.  Varieties 

b.  Seed  and/or  plant  selection 

c.  EQUlpment  and  facilities 

d.  Seedoed  preparation 

e,  Weed  and  insect  control 

f.  Growth  habits 

K.  Harvest ine 

n.  Buyine  ana  marketing 

i.  Storage 

1.  Showing  or  exhibiting 

K.  Other  uist  and  rate)  1 

r 

m. 

in.  Rate  the  following  enterprises  and  subject  areas  In  poultry  producUon  according 
to  how  Important  you  feel  it  Is  that  they  be  Included  in  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  courses  of  instruction. 


^oultrv  Production  Enterprise 

2L 

hi 

11 

a.  The  laying  flock 

b.  Broilers 

c«  Ducks  and  ^eese 

d.  Turkeys 

e.  Hatchery  management 

f.  Game  birds 

g.  Other 

k: I 

>oultrv  Production  Subject  Area 

X 

il 

X 

VI 

a.  Breeds 

b.  Selection  f.id  improvement 

c.  Sanitation  | Disease  control 

d.  feeding  , 

e.  Suyina.  handling  and  market ina 

t,  Equipment  and  facilities 

g.  other  (list  and  rate) 

r: 

er|c 


Continued  on  next  pane 
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IV.  Rate  the  subject  areas  listed  under  each  of  the  following  entenyises  according 
to  how  important  you  feel  it  is  that  they  be  included  in  farm  mechanics  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school. 


Enterprise  or  Sublect  Area 

u. 

i 

JSL 

a.  Safetvi 

b.  Identification  and  use  of  tools: 

c.  Woodworkings 


1 . Basic  carpentrv 

2.  Lumber  orrades 

3 . Types  of  wood  fasteners 

4.  Small  buildina  construction 

d.  Welding; 


1.  Arc  weMlna  

2 . Qxv-acetvlene  weldina 

3.  Weldina  special  metals 

4.  Metal  identification 

e.  Painting: 


V> . . . — _ _ 

1 . 3rush  naintina 

2.  Sorav  paindna 

3.  Identification  of  nalnt  materials 

4.  Oils  and  oreservatives 

f . Farm  machinery: 


1 . Maintenance  and  repair 

2 . Setdna  and  adjustment 

3 . Power  transmission — belts , chains , 
and  oears 

Q.  Farm  power; 


1 . Preventative  maintenance 

2.  Enaine  maintenance  & tune-un 

3.  Enaine  overhaul 

4.  Enaine  parts  and  operadon 

h,  Bul^jlng.ffkmst 


1 . Basic  olumbina 

2.  Electricity 

3.  Block  lavlna 

4.  Concrete  work 

i.  Other  skills: 


1.  Makina  workinQ  Jnwinas  ! 

2 . Fiaurina  bills  of  inaterials 

3.  Farm  mechanics  mathematics 

4.  Buildino  labor-savino  devices 

i . Other^ — List  and  Rate; 


1. 

CO 

Continued  on  next  page 
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V,  Rate  the  sub:ject  areas  listed  under  the  Farm  Management  enter- 
prise according  to  how  important  you  feel  it  is  that  they  be 
included  in  high  school  agricultural  instruction. 


Subject  area 

JL 

LI 

n. 

m 

a.  Decision  making 

b.  Budgeting 

c.  Determiiung  the  size  of  the 

farm  business 

d.  Crops  and  soils  program 

e.  Livestock  proEram 

f.  Expense  factors 

g.  Farm  credit 

n.  insurance 

1.  Income  tax  and  self ^emplo/ment 
returns 

j . Farm  Law 

VI.  Rate  the  following  non-farm,  related  occupational  groups  according 
to  your  opinions  tomrd  including  some  training  for  them  in  high 
school  agricultural  instruction. 


Occupation 

JLL 

X 

YI 

a.  Farm  machinery  sales  and  service 

b.  Feed  and  small  grain  industry 

c.  Horticulture  industry 

d.  Fertilizer 

e.  AEricultural  chemical  industry 

f.  Heat  packing  and  processing 

g.  Livestock  commission 

n.  Conservation  and  recreation 

1.  Snsine  service  and  repair 

1.  Farm  supply  dealer 

k7  AEricultural  products  marketins 

1.  Forestry  harvesting  and  marketing 

m.  Other  Uist  and  Ca:eY: 

nr. 

VII.  How  much  formal  education  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  enter 
farming  or^fanching?  [CHeck  one) 

a.  Less  than  high  school  

b.  High  school — 

c.  High  school  plus  special  training  

d.  Junior  college  ...  

e.  Four-year  college  ““ 


Continued  on  next  pace 
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Rate  the  ffi>bj,^ct  area§  listed  under  each  of  the  following  enterprises  according 
to  how  Important  you  feel  it  is  that  they  be  Included  in  farm  mechanics  Instruc- 
tion  in  the  high  school. 


Enterprise  or  Subject  Area 

M 

i 

a.  Safetvt 

h»  Identification  and  use  of  tools  i 

I f Basic  carpentry 

2 • Lumber  orades 

3.  Types  of  wood  fasteners 

4 • Small  buildina  construction 

1 . Arc  weldina 

2.  Oxy-acetvlene. weldina 

3.  Weldina  special  metals 

4.  Metal  identification 



1 . Brush  paintinq 

2 . Bprav  paintina 

3.  Identification  of  paint  materials 

4_.  Oils  and  preservatives 

1 • Maintenance  and  repair 

2 . Settina  and  adlustment 

3 . Power  transmission— belts , chains , 
and  aears 

1 . Preventative  maintenance 

2 * Enaine  maintenance  & tune»uD 

3.  Enaine  overhaul 

4.  Enoine  parts  and  operation 

1 • Basic  plumbina 

2 • Electricitv 

3 • Block  lavina 

4j,  Concrete  work 

1 . Makina  woricina  drawlnas 

2 Piaurino  bills  of  materials 

3 . Farm  mechanics  mathematics 

4.  Buildina  labor-savina  devices 

1 1 

1 1 

2. 

1 1 

1 1 

Continued  on  next  pag^ 
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How  much  formal  education  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  become 
employed  at  entry  level  in  a non^farm,  related  occupation? 

a.  Less  than  high  school 

b.  High  school 

c.  High  school  plus  special  training 

d.  Junior  college 

e.  Four-year  college  


Rate  the  following  phases  of  the  present  vocational  agricultural 
program.  E - (excellent),  G - (good),  A - (average),  NI  - 
[needs  improvement}  ^ D (don^t  know  enough  about  the  program). 
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a.  Classroom  instruction 

b.  Field  trips 

c.  Supervised  farming  programs 

0.  Future  Farmers  of  America 

e.  Farm  mechanics 

Where  do  you  feel  that  improvement  is  needed  in  the  present 
program? 


If  no  answer,  check  one  answer  below. 

None Don't  know  enough  about  the  program 

What  are  your  recommendations  for  the  program  in  the  future? 


If  no  answer,  check  one  below. 

None Don't  know  enough  about  the  program 
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FOREWORD 


This  Is  a report  of  a research  project  cooperatively  financed 
by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  a part  of  Its  support  of  research 
In  vocational  education.  The  study  was  to  some  extent  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  co^leted  in 
1962.  The  work  on  the  study  was  begun  in  April,  1963  and  was  termin- 
ated on  June  30,  except  for  the  tasks  of  producing  and  disseminating 
publications,  including  the  present  report. 

An  advisory  committee  was  utilized  in  starting  the  project. 
Several  staff  members  In  vocational  education  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  assisted  the  director 
and  served  as  consultants  on  several  Mcasions.  Mr.  Arlynn  D.  Anderson 
was  employed  as  research  assistant  on  the  project  during  the  second 
year. 

The  purposes  of  this  report  are  two-fold.  First,  it  is  to  give 
an  accounting  to  the  Department  of  Public  instruction  of  the  work  done 
on  the  project  and  on  the  findings  of  the  study  that  maylbe  of  value 
to  that  agency  In  its  future  activities.  The  second  purpose  is  to  ‘ 
provide  information  regarding  processes  and  procedures  in  conducting 
an  evaluation  study  of  this  nature,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful 
to  others  who  may  engage  in  research  or  evaluation  procedures  and  who 
may  conduct  evaluations  in  the  future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Problem 

The  problem  dealt  with  In  this  study,  stated  simply,  was:  How 
can  public  schools  develop  and  use  a plan  for  evaluation  of  a compre- 
hensive program  of  vocational  education,  utilizing  their  own  personnel 
resources,  c^unity  resources,  and  state  consultant  services?  It  was 
hypothesized  that  an  evaluation  plan  could  be  developed  and  demonstrated, 
and  that  such  a plan  might  be  one  vrfjich  could  be  adapted  by  other  school^) 
if  it  appeared  to  fit  their  needs  for  help  in  replanning  and  improving 
public  school  programs  of  vocational  education.  A correlary,  or  reiated 
problem  was  the  discovery  or  deveiopment  of  fruitful  ways  of  rendering 
consultant  services  in  evaluation.  It  was  assumed  that  evaluations 
would  lead  to  planning  or  development  of  more  effective  and  conq>rehen- 
sive  programs  of  vocational  education. 


Purposes 

The  major  purposes  of  this  study  were: 

—to  develop  a generalized  procedure  for  making  an  evaluation  ^ 
in  a public  school  systWi; 

—to  utilize  and  further  test  the  recommendations  of  the  MVEEP 
study^  in  the  light  of  local  community  conditions;  and 

•"Vocational  Education  in  Michigan:  The  Final  Report  of  the  ^ 

Michigan  Vocational  Evaluation  Project,"  College  of  Education,  Michi-  ^ 

gan  State  University,  I9S3. 
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—to  assist  sela'cted  public  school  systens  to  evaluate  and 
replan  their  programs  of  vocational  education. 


The  setting  of  the  problem  is  one  which  is  characterized  by 
several  changing  occupational,  socio-economic,  and  educational  condi- 
tions, coupled  with  a concern  on  the  part  of  public  schools  to  evalu- 
ate their  programs  of  vocational  education  to  adapt  to  these  changes. 

The  change  of  school  orientation  is  from  one  pretty  largely  local- 

e 

community  based,  to  an  orientation  toiard  the  world  of  work  in  larger 
geographic  and  demographic  areas.  Changes  in  the  occupational  struc- 
ture include  movement  toward  the  virtual  extinction  of  unskilled  labor, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  distribution  and  services 
cooqjared  to  production,  and  increasing  demands  for  technicians. 

Administrators  of  public  schools,  and  the  members  of  school 
staffs  having  responsibilities  for  vocational  education  have  become 
increasingly  interested  in  the  subject  of  evaluation.  This  has  been 
brought  about  in  part  by  some  recent  studies  and  related  dsvelopments. 

The  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  wi  Vocational  Education  conducted 
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an  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  In  (Michi- 
gan an  evaluation  of  public  vocational  education  was  conducted  and  re- 
ported in  1963.^  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  requires  period- 
ic national  evaluations.  Such  national  evaluations  would  depend  upon 

2tu«  papj)  of  Consultants,  Education  for  a Chanoino 


Background  of  the  Study 


worto  or  worx.  U.S.D.H.E.W.,  1963. 
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local  and  state  data  and  evaluations.  School  administrators  and 
staffs  have  become  more  aware  of  certain  questions  being  raised  by 
their  publics.  These  questions  relate  to  what  the  schools  are  doing 
'to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of  work,  ahd  how  well  this 
is  being  done. 

Few  programs  of  vocational  education  have  been  broader  than  the 
more  obvious  and  local  needs  of  the  conmunities  in  which  they  are  based. 
Yet  fol iow-up^studies  of  high'schoo)  graduates  in  many  cases  show  heavy 
migration  to  other— *often  large r<*-communi ties  after  limited  time  spent 
in  a local  entry  job.  Offerings  in  schools  in  many  areas  often  have 
been  limited  to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  with  scattered  offer- 
ings of  business  courses  limited  to  development  of  specific  skills  In 
office  work;  while  vocational  industrial  education  programs  have  been 
provided  principally  in  only  the  larger  schools  and  those  in  larger 
cities.  Comprehensive  offerings  cutting  across  most  fields  of  vocational 

education  have  been  few,  as  well  as  lacking  in  the  variety  of  courses 
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needed  to  provide  a wide  range  in  depth  of  training.  Educational 
leaders  in  the  public  schools  who  are  aware  of  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults  and  of  the  changing  occupational  complex  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly interested  in  improving  and/or  expanding  their  programs.  They  are 
realizing  that  program  evaluation  is  necessary  to  bring  about  signifi- 
cant improvement. 

While  teachers  in  many  schools  have  conducted  evaluations  of 
their  own  instruction  In  various  subject  areas,  and  sometimes  in  a 

^Byram,  Harold  H. , "Factors  Associated  with  the  Development 
of  Comprehensive  Programs  of  Vocational  Education  in  Public  Schools 
in  Michigan,"  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  College  of  Education,  Michigan 
State  University,  Mimeo,  1958. 


whole  field,  such  as  industrial  education  or  agricultural  education, 
few  schools  have  taken  a searching  look  at  all  of  their  programs  in 
the  light  of  needs.  Evaluations  conducted  in  the  past,  in  which 
consultant  help  has  been  utilized,  often  has  emphasized  ways  and 
means  rather  than  objectives  and  outcomes.  Professional  educators 
responsible  for  planning,  organizing  and  operating  programs  of  occu- 
pational preparation  now,  however,  are  soaking  ways  of  evaluating 
the  jotal  wntribution  of  the  school  to  preparation  for  the  world  of 
work.  In  other  words,  they  are  concerned  with  the  outoomes  of  these 
programs.  Many  also  are  convinced  that  provisions  for  evaluation 
need  to  be  built  into  future  plans  for  vocational  education  in  the 
public  schools. 

An  assumption  iniderlying  the  present  study  was  that  evaluation 
itiSildi  hS.  responsible  jlig  program  and  tho«n  affect»^ 

Si Jfexit.  utilizing  assistance  of  others,  where  appropriate.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  presumption  of  the  necessity  of  defining  more  ade- 
quately the  role  of  consultants  to  those  educators  who  are  responsible 
for  conducting  program  evaluations.  Since  the  need  for  consultant 
help  in  this  matter  should  be  apparent,  the  study  was  conducted  so 
that  the  findings  might  also  be  useful  in  the  education  of  future 
consultants. 
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Review  of  Related  Studies 


A few  early  research  studies  focused  on  local  evaluation  through 
foIIow-up.^  Most  state  and  national  follow-up  studies,  however,  have 
dealt  with  graduates  from  a single  field  of  vocational  education.^  So* 
called  evaluative  criteria  have  been  developed  for  the  several  fields.^ 
These  instruments  have  provided  a stimulus  to  schciol  people  to  study 
their  programs,  field  by  field.  They  have  not  dealt  with  local  staff 
involvement  and  school  self-study.  Rather,  they  have  emphasized  the 
extent  to  which  the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  prograns  of  vocational 
education  meet  certain  theoretical  criteria  and  standards. 

Program  evaluation  through  involvement  of  those  who  are  close. 


^An  exaiqil e is;  Occupational  Adjustments  of  Vocational  School 
Graduates.  AVA  Research  Bulletin  Ito.  1,  June  1940. 

^Examples  are:  Staff  Paper  No.  4,  on  "Placement  of  Graduates 
and  Early  School  Leavers  in  Day  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Programs," 
1962,  Office  of  Education,  Vocational-Technical  Division;  Amos  B.  Rougeau, 
A Ten- Year  Study  gf  Former  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture  jjn  Sj[2£ 
orgaoiz^  School  Districts  in  Missouri.  1946-1955.  Bulletin  70,  Coluo*ia, 
Missouri,  University  of  Missouri,  1958;  and  Haines,  Peter  G.,  and  Coleman, 
Brendan,  "How  Cooperative  Trainees  Fare  in  the  Labor  Market,"  ER  16,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  College  of  Education,  Office  of  Research  and  Publica- 
tions, Mimeo  32  pp. , 1962. 

^See:  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Distributive  Education,"  "Evalua- 
tive Criteria  for  Vocational  Agriculture,"  and  "Evaluative  Criteria  for 
Industrial  Arts  Education,"  all  available  from  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. ; "A  Procedure  for  Evaluating  A Local  Pro- 
gram of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,"  available  from  American  Techni- 
cal Society,  Chicago;  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Business  Departments  of 
Secondary  Schools:  Mimeo.  90  pp. , South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati;  and  "Evaluative  Criteria"  for  use  in  evaluating  secondary 
school  programs  of  vocational  education,  available  from  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary-School  Standards,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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to  the  operations  has  not  received  as  much  attention.  One  of  the 

I 

early  Investigators  to  develop  procedures  on  the  Involvement  and 

self-study  basis  was  Hamlin,  who  conductdd  a five-year  project  In 
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the  field  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  two  recently  completed  studies  deal- 
ing with  evaluatloh  of  vocational  education  nationally.^  A national 
study  currently  under  way  should  call  attention  to  some  aspects  of 
local  public  school  efforts  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  employment- 
bound  youth  In  certain  types  of  schools.'®  That  study  cuts  across  the 
traditional  fields,  and  attempts  to  measure  outcomes  through  follow-up, 
but  does  not  include  involvement  of  staff  and  citize.is  In  Its  design. 

In  summary,  the  previous  studies:  (a)  have  been  limited  to 

single  fields  of  vocational  education;  (b)  have  focused  on  ways^'and 
means  rather  than  on  ends;  (c)  have  not  dealt  with  Involvement  In  the 
evaluation  process;  or  (d)  have  not  been  concerned  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  and  the  role  of  the  consultant  in  program  evaluation.  The  pre- 
sent study  has  dealt  with  comprehensiveness  and  outcomes  of  programs  of 
vocational  education;  with  the  efficacy  of  staff  and  citizen  involvemdt; 
and  incidentally  with  the  role  of  consultants  in  evaluation. 


g 

Hamlin,  H.  M. , "Reports  of  a 5*Tear  Project  in  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation  In  Agricultural  Education."  (Three  mimeographed 
reports  In  1942,  1944  and  1945)  Urbana,  Illinois,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Agricultural  Education  Office. 
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u Jhe  President's  Panel  of  Consultants,  o£.  cit.,  and  Smith, 
Harold  T. , Education  and  Training  for  the  Vtorld  of  iterk.  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  The  Upjohn  Con^)any,  1963. 

K)  A 

American  institute  for  Research,  The  Proeess  and  Product  of 
Vocational  Education  In  the  United  States?  4l 6 Ambarsnn  p'iVi-c, 

burgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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Organization  of  the  Report 

The  procedure  foiioMed  in  iaunching  the  evaiuation  projects 
in  the  three  Michigan  schoois  is  described.  Iliis  study  covered  a 
period  of  approxitnateiy  2^  years,  and  encompassed  a variety  of  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  director,  the  consuitants,  and  the  director 
and  staff  in  the  cooperating  schoois.  These  on-going  activities  are 
described  so  as  to  furnish  a picture  of  the  invoivement  of  iocai 
staffs  and  citizens.  Foiiowing  this  description  the  identifiabie 
outcomes  of  the  study  are  given,  aiong  with  the  impiications  of  these 
outcomes  and  iocai  evaiuation  procedures  for  future  iocai  program 


evaiuation 


PROCEDURE 


Selection  of  Cooperating  Schools 

it  was  believed  that  the  evaluation  project  should  be  conducted 
in  more  than  one  school,  because  of  variations  extant  among  Michigan 
schools  with  respect  to  size,  complexity  of  organization,  variety  of 
clientele,  and  geographic  setting,  in  addition,  three  criteria  were 
set  up  for  these  schools,  as  follows: 

1.  The  school  system  offers  a broad  program  of  vocational 
education  in  a variety  of  important  occupational  fields; 

2.  The  administration,  faculty,  and  citizens  are  interested 
in  conducting  an  evaluation  and  in  utilizing  the  services  of  the 
institution  to  make  the  study;  and 

3.  Adequate  local  leadership  for  the  project  is,  or  will  be 
made  available. 

Four  schools  were  considered  as  roughly  representative  of  var* 
iations  referred  to  above.  Gaylord  is  a fairly  typical  Northern  Mich- 
igan school  in  a rural  and  resort  area,  with  an  enrollment  in  1963  of 
1,155  and  43  teachers  employed.  Marshall  is  roughly  representative 
of  Central  and  Southern  Michigan  communities  supported  by  a balanced 
economy  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  business  productivity.  The 
enrollment  in  Marshall  schools  totaled  2,750  in  1963,  and  125  teachers 
were  employed.  The  metropolitan  area  school  was  represented  by  Fltz- 
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geraldi  P.O.  Warren,  jijis  is  an  area  quite  similar  to  many  others 
around  cities  like  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint  and  Unsing,  with 
growing  population,  and  with  some  of  the  sociological  factors  that 
make  up  a community  not  present  within  the  school  district  or  school 
service  area.  The  schooi  system  was  the  third  largest  of  four  that 
exist  within  the  City  of  Warren.  In  I963  It  enrolled  4,714  pupils 
aYid  employed  220  teachers.  A fourth  school  system  also  was  origin** 
ally  selected  that  was  roughly  representative  of  larger  schools  (not 
metropolitan),  it  enrolled  9,600  pupils  and  employed  378  teachers. 

This  school  was  not  included  in  the  project,  however,  because  of  ad- 
ministrator and  staff  preoccupation  with  pr(^lems  in  the  reorganize-! 
tion  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  relation  to  an  emerg- 
ing  program  in  the  local  community  college. 

It  was  believed  that  the  criteria  set  up  for  selection  of  coop- 
erating schools  were  pretty  well  fulfilled  in  each  case.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  Gaylord  had  vocational  programs  for  agricultural  and 
office  occupations  and  in  home  economics.  The  industrial  education 
program  was  limited  to  industrial  arts  because  of  a lack  of  facilities. 
Marshall  maintained  programs  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  office 
education  and  cooperative  education  in  diversified  occupations.  A 
broad  offering  of  industrial  arts  included  a few  advanced,  specialized 
course^,  and  preparatory  work  for  cooperative  occupational  education. 
Fitzgerald  had  a broad  program  of  industfiai  courses,  a few  of  which 
might  be  cUssed  as  vocational,  as  they  were  specialized  or  led  directly 


into  specialized  training.  In  addition,  there  was  a program  of  voca- 
tional education  for  office  occupations  and  a program  of  home  economics. 
Cooperative  occupational  education  was  conducted  in  the  three  fields: 
office,  distributive,  and  industrial  occupations. 

A consulting  committee  was  utilized  by  the  project  director  to 
determine  the  schools  which  would  meet  the  second  criterion.  All 
fields  of  vocational  teacher  educati  were  represented  on  this  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  vocational  education  office  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Several  schools  were  nominated  and  the  three 
mentioned  above  were  selected.  They  all  had  a record  of  manifestation 
of  interest  in  vocational  education  evaluation  and  planning,  and  in 
cooperative  activity  with  teacher  education  institutions.  Finally, 
it  was  “he  conviction  of  the  consulting  committee  that  each  school 
being  nominated  had  adequate  local  leadership  available  for  the  pro- 
ject. In  the  case  of  Fitzgerald  the  local  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation was  designated  as  local  project  director.  Marshall  did  not  have 
such  a position  and  the  high  school  principal  was  named  as  local  pro- 
ject director.  Gaylord  created  the  position  of  half-time  director  of 
vocational  education,  and  designated  the  staff  member  appointed  to 
this  position  as  local  project  director. 

As  intimated  previously,  a letter  of  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  study  was  sent  to  four  superintendents.  As  reported,  one 
accepted  with  reservations,  and  this  school  was  not  included.  The 
three  others,  just  described,  accepted  and  constituted  the  cooperating 


schools. 
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Beliefs  and  Assumptions  Held 

This  study  was  based  !n  part  on  certain  beliefs  and  assumptions 
held  either  by  the  director  of  the  study  or  by  the  consulting  commit- 
tee. Following  are  those  of  greater  importance: 

1.  Local  program  evaluation  should  be  done  by  those  most 
closely  Identified  with  the  program,  as  administrator,  teacher  and 
student. 

2.  The  process  of  evaluation  should  emphasize  objectives  or 
goals  and  outcomes,  in  addition  to,  if  not  instead  of  ways  and  means. 

3.  The  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  evaluated  should  be  made 
by  those  concerned  with  the  local  public  school. 

4.  The  local  school  staff  should  be  free  to  try  whatever  acti- 
vities the  local  director  and  staff  desire. 

5.  Consultants  should  give  ideas,  raise  questions,  supply 
technical  Information  and  advise,  but  should  not  render  judgments  re- 
garding the  effectiveness  of  programs  unless  asked  to  do  so. 

6.  Citizen  irtvolvement  is  desirable  in  an  adequate  evaluation 
of  a local  program. 

7.  Vocational  education  was  defined,  for  purposes  of  this 
study,  as  broadly  designating  that  portion  of  education  which  goes 
further  than  general  education  by  dealing  in  a more  specialized. 
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manner  with  the  development  of  occupational  competency.  It  is  not 
restricted  to  those  programs  which  are  reimbursable  through  the 
National  Vocational  Education  Acts.  While  this  concept  includes  up- 
grading and/or  retraining  of  adults  the  study  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  secondary  school  program. 

Launching  the  Project 

Work  on  this  study  was  begun  in  April  of  19^3.  In  the  letter 
of  invitation  sent  to  each  school  the  objectives  of  the  project  were 
given,  as  well  as  what  would  be  expected  of  persons  in  the  schools 
participating  in  the  project. 

A one-day  conference  of  representatives  of  the  three  schools 
was  held  on  Hay  21,  1963.  Attendance  included  two  teachers,  a D.P.I. 
representative,  three  Michigan  State  University  staff  members  and  a 
graduate  assistant.  The  objectives  of  the  project  were  explained. 

It  was  brought  out  that  no  set  plan  for  evaluation  had  been  pre-de- 
termined,  but  that  these  schools  and  Michigan  State  University  would 
work  together  to  plan  procedures  and  activities. 

The  need  for  time  to  be  provided  in  each  school  for  leadership 
on  the  project  was  pointed  out.  As  a result  the  following  decisions 
were  made.  At  Fitzgerald  the  director  of  vocational  education  would 
be  the  project  director  and  would  utilize  a staff  committee  of  voca- 
tional department  heads.  At  Marshall  the  principal,  who  was  to  be  the 
project  director  named  the  coordinator  of  cooperative  occupational 
graining  as  his  assistant  director.  At  Gaylord  a teacher  was  freed 
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of  half-time  teaching  responsibilities,  pl*iced  in  the  newly  created 
position  of  local  director  of  vocational  education,  and  made  project 
di rector. 

Among  the  steps  agreed  upon  to  get  the  project  under  way  locally 
were  the  following: 

1.  Hold  orientation  meeting  for  local  staff  members  most 
directly  concerned  with  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Form  working  staff  committee  in  each  school. 

3.  Utilize  this  committee  to  select,  plan,  and  carry  out  eval- 
uation activities. 

Provide  opportunity  for  consultants  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  local  program  before  serving  In  a consultant  capacity. 

5.  Utilize  consultants  to  study  unmet  needs  In  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

6.  Organize  an  advisory  committee  in  each  community. 

Local  Activities  in  Getting  the  Project 
Under  Way 

A two-day  meeting  of  the  staff  committee  at  Gaylord  was  held. 

As  part  of  the  orientation  it  was  brought  out  that  a new  wing  would  be 
added  to  the  high  school  building  for  vocational  education.  Another  de- 
velopment affecting  the  program  was  the  beginning  of  a movement  to  study 
the  need  for  an  area  vocational  school.  The  following  activities  were 
listed  for  immediate  implementation,  or  for  further  consideration  by 
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the  local  director,  the  administration  and/or  the  faculty: 

1.  Study  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  local  director  of 
vocational  education, 

2.  Become  familiar  with  the  courses  of  study  extant  in  the 
vocational  education  and  practical  arts  fields  of  the  Gaylord  Com- 
munity Schools, 

3.  Organize  and  start  a la  advisory  committee  on  vocational 
education. 

4.  Study  need  for,  and  design  a Si'rvey  of  occupational  train- 
ing needs  and  future  placement  opportunities  - area  as  well  as  local. 

5.  Explore  needs  for  vocational  guidance  services  in  relation- 
to  vocational  courses. 

6.  Hold  meeting  of  total  secondary  education  faculty  for  orien- 
tation, and  for  development  of  a faculty  philosophy  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

7.  Hold  meetings  of  teachers  most  closely  identified  with 
specialized  aspects  of  vocational  education. 

8.  Study  further  the  possibilities  of  development  of  a program 
of  cooperative  occupational  training. 

In  the  preliminary  meetings  at  Marshall  it  was  brought  out  that 
a study  of  graduates  of  business  courses  was  already  under  way.  A 
need  for  more  nearly  adequate  description  of  the  total  vocational  edu- 
cation program  for  guidance  of  students  and  for  the  school  board  was 
brought  out.  The  activities  selected  for  starting  the  project  included 
the  following: 

1.  Prepare  and  distribute  a brief  description  of  the  project 
to  the  faculty  at  the  August  pre-school  conference. 

2.  Form  a working  committee  of  the  local  project  director,  his 
assistant,  a staff  member  from  each  of  the  vocational  and/or  practical 
arts  fields,  and  from  guidance  and  counseling. 
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3.  Hold  a fall  faculty  discussion  on  philosophy  of  preparation 
for  the  world  of  work. 

k.  Form  a local  consulting  committee  on  vocational  education. 

5.  Prepare  descriptive  brochure  for  students  on  specialized 
education  for  the  world  of  work. 

6.  Prepare  a description  of  the  vocational  education  and 
practical  arts  programs  for  the  board  of  education. 

7.  Hold  staff  committee  conferences  and  work  sessions. 

The  planning  of  activities  at  Fitzgerald  necessarily  took 

account  of  those  already  under  way  that  had  a bearing  on  evaluation. 
These  activities  were: 

l.  An  annual  occupational  follow-up  study  of  former  students 

2.  A listing  of  jobs  in  entry  occupations  as  reported  by 
employers 

3.  Development  of  a record  of  placements 

4.  Annual  determination  of  number  and  percentage  of  dropouts 
from  high  school 

5.  Curriculum  revision  in  business  education 

in  addition,  it  was  decided  to  study  the  feasibility  of  organiz- 
ing and  using  an  advisory  committee  on  vocational  education,  and  to 
study  selected  courses  to  improve  basic  preparation  to  increase  em- 
ployability of  youth  (physics  and  trigonometry,  particularly) , 
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Consultant  and  Other  Services  Given  by 
the  Project  Director 

In  addition  to  the  structured  meeting  held  to  launch  the  pro- 
ject, three  meetings  were  held  in  1963-64  and  two  in  1964-65,  The 
first  year  these  meetings  of  local  directors  and  their  assistants  or 
associates  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a sharing  of 
ideas  and  experiences,  for  reporting  progress,  and  for  discussing 
common  concerns.  The  last  two  meetings  also  served  these> purposes, 
but  were  held  as  well  to  discuss  the  outline  and  content  of  the  man- 
ual on  evaluation  that  was  then  under  development. 

The  project  director  met  with  the  local  director  and  his  assist- 
ant and/or  administrator  in  the  three  schools  on  20  different  occasions. 
These  meetings  served  to  acquaint  the  project  director  with  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  facilities;  to  note  and.  record  local  evaluation  act- 
ivities; to  discuss  plans  for  utilizing  consultant  services;  to  plan 
for  future  local  staff  committee  activities;  and  to  discuss  plans  for 
t.he  three  "open  house"  meetings  that  were  held.  These  meetings  were 
supplemented  by  nine  individual  conferences  with  local  directors  or 
teachers,  largely  on  a consultant  basis. 


On  13  different  occasions  meetings  of  local  staff  evaluation 
committees  were  attended,  and  the  director's  participation  was  in  the 
role  of  consultant.  These  meetings  included  ones  held  jointly  with 
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local  advisory  committees  in  two  schools  and,  jointly  with  open-house 
meetings  in  all  thr^e  schools.  One  meeting  of  a local  board  of  edu- 
cation was  attended. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  stage  of  the  report  to  point  out  the 
three  roles  filled  by  the  project  director  either  at  different  times 
or  concurrently.  The  role  of  project  director  called  for  communica- 
tions with  local  directors  and  their  assistants,  for  recording  of 
activities,  for  coordination  of  the  work  of  consultants,  and  for  re- 
porting of  developments.  As  consultant  on  vocational  education  the 
director  raised  questions  regarding  problems  or  program  aspects  to 
be  studied;  suggested  ways  of  studying  needs;  assisted  with  deveiop- 
mem.  ^f  data-gathering  instruments;  and  gave  his  opinion  on  proposed 
changes  and  developments  in  local  programs  as  requested.  The  beliefs 
and  assumptions  previously  mentioned  as  being  held  had  a bearing  on 
both  these  roles. 

The  director,  in  his  role  as  director,  took  a non-di recti ve 
approach  toward  local  plans  for  evaluations.  This  is  because  the 
purpose  of  the  project  was  to  discover,  develop,  and  try  cut  promis- 
ing activities  or  procedures.  There  was  no  set  formula  to  be  applied. 
Since,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  goal s -and -out comes 
approach  was  believed  to  be  most  promising,  and  staff  and  citizen 
involvement  was  held  to  be  important,  these  were  encouraged  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  director  in  his  consultant  role. 

The  third  role  assumed  was  that  of  consultant  in  vocational  ag- 
riculture. In  this  capacity  he  was  consulted  by  the  teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  Marshall  during  the  first  year  and  in  Qaylord  during  the 
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second  year.  Because  of  a change  of  staff  in  Marshall  the  second 
year,  and  because  the  teacher  at  Gaylord  gave  priority  to  his  new 
assignment  as  local  director  the  consultant  activities  in  thii  role 
were  limited. 

During  the  1964<-65  year  a research  assistant  was  empioyed  on 
the  project.  He  served  as  an  assistant  to  the  director  on  numerous 
occasions  and  helped  to  assemble  material  for,  and  aided  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  ma.uai.  He  also  gave  consultant  service  which  will  be 
described  in  the  next  section. 


ACTIVITIES  INVOLVED  IN  MAKING  THE  STUDY 
Staff  Committee  Work 

One  of  the  early  activities  in  the  project  was  the  organize* 
tion  in  each  school  of  a staff  committee  on  evaluation  of  vocational 
education.  This  proved  to  be  a very  important  and  fruitful  step.  At 
Gaylord  the  staff  committee  initially  included  the  local  director  as 
chairman,  and  all  five  other  teachers  of  vocational  and/or  practical 
arts  subjects.  The  second  year  the  newly  appointed  counselor  and  the 
art  teacher  were  added.  In  total,  11  staff  members  and  administrators 
were  directly  involved  in  the  study  in  Gaylord. 

The  Marshall  committee  included  the  chairman,  the  coordinator, 
the  head  of  business  education,  the  two  heme  economics  teachers,  a 
counselor,  an  industrial  teacher,  and  during  the  second  year,  the 
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assistant  principal  and  an  art  teacher.  Other  persons  involved  in  the 
project,  plus  a committee  replacement  the  second  year,  brought  the 
total  staff  involved  to  19. 

At  Fitzgerald  the  committee  consisted  of  the  local  director, 
heads  of  vocational  departments,  two  coordinators,  the  director  of 
guidance,  a counselor,  and  the  assistant  principal,  or  eight  persons. 
Replacements  due  to  staff  changes  occurring  through  the  duration  of 
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the  project  brought  this  total  to  twelve.  Non-committee  members  in- 
volved in  some  meetings,  but  directly  with  the  project  brought  the 
total  staff  involved  at  Fitagerald  to  25.  A grand  totc'>  of  55  dif- 
ferent educators  were  directly  involved  in  project  activities  of  the 
three  schools,  with  29  of  these  serving  on  a staff  committee.  For 
listing  of  names  in  the  three  schools  see  Appendix  A.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  teachers  on  the  project  directly  cooperated  with  the 
local  director  and/or  a department  head  through  general  faculty 
meetings. 

The  three  staff  committees  directed  their  attention  to  develop- 
ment of  a philosophy  and  identification  of  objectives  for  the  program; 
to  the  use  of  practices  initially  decided  upon  and  reported  in  a pre- 
ceding section  of  this  report;  and  to  selecting  and  conducti:tg  addi- 
tional activities. 


School  Open-House  Visits 

Early  in  the  project  ail  three  committees  became  interested  and 
involved  in  an  open  house  to  see  and  learn  about  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  first  at  Fitzgerald,  followed  by  the  one  at  Marshall, 
and  later  at  Gaylord.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  open  houses  was  to 
enable  committee  members  to  study  programs  in  ether  schools  in  order 
to  get  ideas  for  evaluation  and  improvement.  Another  purpose  was  to 
help  the  host  school  to  review  its  program  and  to  obtain  ideas  for 
improvement  from  the  visitors.  A concomitant  of  these  outcomes  was 
the  information  gained  by  many  staff  members  regarding  programs  in 
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their  own  schools.  In  each  case  the  open  house  was  an  all-day  affair, 
with  time  divided  between  presentations  by  staff  from  the  host  school 
and  visits  to  the  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  shops  to  observe  in- 
struction and  facilities.  Following  these  activities  the  state  pro- 
ject director  conducted  a discussion  to  bring  out  reactions  of  those 
present  to  what  they  had  seen  and  to  report  progress  of  the  other  two 
schools  on  their  local  evaluation  projects. 

There  were  eight  in  attendance  at  Fitzgerald,  including  two  con- 
sultants and  a foreign  educator.  Six  visiting  local  committee  members 
and  four  consultants  attended  the  open  house  at  Marshall,  and  eight 
committee  members  attended  the  open  house  at  Gaylord,  The  staffs  from 
the  host  schools  for  the  three  open  houses  brought  the  total  of  parti- 
cipating educators  to  43.  Five  persons  attended  all  three  open  houses 
and  five  others  participated  in  two. 

Consultant  Services 

The  need  for  consultant  services  was  explored  by  local  commit- 
tees and  two  kinds  of  service  needs  were  identified.  One  was  for  a 
consultant  in  each  occupational  field  to  work  with  teachers  involved 
in  this  field.  The  purposes  of  such  consultation  varied  with  the 
sch.cl  and  with  the  field,  but  included:  Identification  of  problems 

for  study;  preparation  for  study  of  vocational  education  needs  in  the 
several  fields;  analysis  of  objectives  and  content  of  courses;  and 
evaluation  of  facilities  and  equipment. 
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Or.  Helen  Hollandsworth,  home  economics  education,  Michigan 
State  University,  served  as  consultant  one  day  at  Marshall,  twc  days 
at  Fitrgerald,  and  one  and  one-half  days  at  Gaylord.  Mr.  Allan  Barron, 
business  education,  Michigan  State  University,  served  two  days  at  each 
school.  In  the  absence  of  an  available  consultant  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  industrial  education,  Mr.  Arthur  Hansen,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  served  as  consultant  one  day  at  Marshall  and  one 
and  one-half  days  at  Gaylord.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a consult- 
ant in  industrial  education  to  serve  at  Fitzgerald. 

The  other  type  of  service  requested  included  assistance  in  organ- 
izing and  using  citizens'  advisory  committees  for  vocational  education. 
This  type  was  provided  by  the  project  director.  Another  request  was 
for  help  in  studying  community  occupational  needs  and  appraising  exist- 
ing programs  in  light  of  these  needs.  This  was  also  provided  by  the 
director,  and  supplemented  by  the  other  consultants.  A third  type  of 
help  related  to  development  and  use  of  instruments.  Here  the  director 
also  oerved,  along  with  some  assistance  from  the  other  consultants. 

T.he  research  assistant  gave  consultant  service  not  only  on  de- 
velopment cf  the  Instruments,  but  also  on  adapting  them  to  machine 
scoring  and  tabulation;  on  conducting  interviews;  and  on  summarization, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data.  Six  days  were  spent  by  that  con- 
sultant at  Fitzgerald,  and  two  each  at  Marshall  and  Gaylcrd,  In  addi- 
tion to  informal  contacts  on  campus  with  directors,  and  considerable 
time  on  related  analytical  and  other  work. 
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Identification  of  Objectives 

In  all  three  centers  the  staff  cotnmittees  gave  considerable 
attention  to  objectives  of  the  program.  The  objectives  of  the  then 
existing  programs  were  examined.  At  Marshall  the  objectives  of  each 
vocational  department  and  the  guidance  program  were  presented  to 
their  citizens'  committee  on  vocational  education,  called  the  "com- 
mittee of  consultants."  At  all  schools  the  role  of  the  total  school 
program  in  the  preparation  of  employment -bound  youth  was  discussed, 
and  at  Fitzgerald  and  Marshall  the  objectives  of  related  courses  in 
mathematics  and  science  were  examined. 

In  both  these  schools  the  objectives  of  post-high  school  in- 
struction were  discussed  because  of  the  problems  brought  up  by  con- 
tacts with  former  students.  Many  of  these  youth  who  had  taken  only 
academic  subjects  for  college  preparation,  or  had  taken  only  a lim- 
ited number  of  specialized  courses  returned  to  ask  the  school  what 
could  be  done  to  help  them  get  a job,  or  to  get  a better  job. 

At  Gaylord,  the  passage  of  a building  bond  issue  and  start  of 
construction  of  a new  vocational  and  practical  arts  wing  coincided  with 
the  start  of  the  evaluation  project.  As  a result,  the  imnediate  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  planning  programs  for  the  utilization  of  facili- 
ties, but  in  line  with  needs  which  had  not  previously  been  thoroughly 
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studied.  Thus,  the  objectives  were  ce'st  in  a philosophical  framework 
and  in  terms  of  what  a school  like  this  ought  to  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish. The  discussions  by  subcommittees  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
vocational  education  did,  however,  place  considerable  emphasis  on 
I what  employers  hoped  the  school  would  do  in  preparing  youth  and  adults 

I of  the  community  for  employment  with  their  companies. 

I 

i 

I The  staff  committee  at  Fitzgerald  placed  in  writing  a statement 

of  overall  objectives,  and  carried  on  detailed  study  of  occupational 

j 

competencies  developed  and  those  needed  by  employers.  A fairly  com- 

I plete  list  was  developed  of  entry  occupations  for  which  the  school 

! 

prepared  students,  in  which  students  had  been  placed,  and/or  for  which 
employers  had  sought  workers.  A total  of  32  entry  jobs  were  listed. 
Each  vocational  department  staff  concurrently  prepared  a list  of  jobs 
for  which  their  department  prepared  youth,  together  with  competencies 
to  be  developed  and  minimum  performance  standards  held  to.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  with  employers  to  g^t  from  them  validating  in- 
formation for  the  entry  job  list,  and  either  corroborating  or  new  in- 
formation regarding  occupational  competencies  required.^ 


Use  of  Advisory  Committees 


Since  none  of  t.'ie  three  schools  Eiad  previously  used  advisory, 
committees  on  vocational  education  the  director  was  called  cn  to 
serve  as  a consultant  on  this  aspect.  The  advisory  committee  at 


For  additional  details  on  this  analysis  of  objectives  in  terms 
of  competencies  see  Appendix  C,  and  also  the  manual.  Byram,  H.M.,  Eval- 
uation of  Vocational  Education  Programs.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  1965,  including  inter- 
view forms  in  the  appendix  of  the  manual. 
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Marshall  was  the  first  to  be  formed.  TTiis  committee  consisted  of  29 
meiTibers..  It  was  not  formally  organized  with  officers,  and  probably 
was  not  intended  to  become  a permanent  organization.  Fifteen  members 
attended  the  first  meeting.  A local  administrator  presided.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  department  presented  objectives  and  programs,  and 
answered  questions.  An  equal  amount  of  time  was  used  for  sub-connit- 
tees  based  on  occupational  fields.  The  sub-committee  members  discussed 
objectives,  and  the  needs  of  the  program  with  the  staff.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  meet  again  during  that  year  nor  the  second  year,  largely 
because  the  work  of  the  staff  c<xnmittee  on  evaluation  was  not  moving 
rapidly  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  director,  to  warrant 
further  use  of  the  advisory  coriimittee.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  an  advisory  committee  on  the  cooperative  occupational  edu- 
cation program  had  been  utili.:ed  during  this  time. 

At  Fitzgerald  the  staff  committee  lacked  the  support  of  admin- 
istrative policy  favoring  us:  of  an  advisory  committee,  although  here, 
again,  use  had  been  made  of  3n  advisory  committee  for  the  cooperative 
education  program.  Nevertheless,  the  staff  committee  considered  and 
discussed  the  idea.  Near  th:  end  of  the  second  year  three  business 
and  industrial  representatives  were  added  to  the  staff  evaluation 
committee  as  a quasi -advisory  group. 
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Study  of  Program  Outcomes 

At  Gaylord  no  systematic  occupational  follow-up  had  been  con- 
ducted or  was  attempted.  No  organized  ple;ement  program  existed  prior 
to  installation  of  the  guidance  program.  Two  instruments  were  devel- 
oped to  obtain  evaluations  of  former  students  and/or  parents  of  the 
program  in  homemaking  and  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  of  the  project  the  latter  survey  instrument 
had  not  yet  been  used,  but  the  one  on  home  economics  had  been. 

At  Marshall,  eriodic  follow-ups  of  business  education  students 
had  been  made,  the  most  recent  one  having  been  completed  near  the 
start  of  the  project.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  follow-up  the  en- 
tire class  of  1963.  A questionnaire  was  developed  which  obtained  in- 
formation on  employment  and  reactions  to  vocational  curricula  and  in- 
struction. The  latter  were  prepared  for  each  vocational  department 
by  staff  committee  representatives  of  that  department.,  A 52  per  cent 
return  was  received  on  this  instrument. 

Some  of  the  more  important  findings  of  this  survey  were:  the 

small  percentage  of  graduates  who  had  taken  post-high  school  voca- 
c! :nal-techni cal  education;  the  high  value  placed  on  English  and  Math- 
ematics, as  factors  in  their  vocational  success;  and  the  relatively 
low  percentage  who  indicated  they  had  made  a decision  regarding  their 
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vocation  before  leaving  high  school.  Recommendations  were  made  for 
study  in  depth  relative  to  placement,  vocational  planning,  skills 
needed  for  job  entry  and  need  for  post-high  school  vocat ional -techni- 
cal education.  Revisions  in  the  follow-up  questionnaire  also  were 
suggested,  as  well  as  more  rigorous  structuring  of  data  summaries, 

A unique  feature  of  the  Marshall  evaluation  project  was  the 
decision  to  have  members  of  the  staff  committee  write  an  evaluation 
of  the  department  with  which  they  were  concerned.  The  departmental 
representatives  were  to  use  the  reactions  of  the  consulting  committee, 
and  from  any  other  citizens  or  parents,  pupils,  and  staff,  and  were 
free  to  secure  information  as  they  saw  fit.  Two  departments,  business 
and  agriculture  are  represented  by  completion  of  this  type  of  written 
departmental  self  evaluations.  The  others  had  not  prefsared  such  state- 
ments  by  the  end  of  the  project.  Lack  of  staff  time  and  insufficient 
objective  information  appeared  to  be  factors  inhibiting  this  activity. 

The  other  document  arose  from  the  requirement  made  by  the  local 
board  of  education  of  an  annual  report  on  vocational  education.  This 
report  is  to  include  subjects  taught,  enrollments  with  breakdown,  accom- 
plishments cf  program  and  teachers,  accomplishments  of  clubs,  services 
performed,  equipment  needed,  curriculum  changes  recommended,  research, 
budget,  and  implications  for  the  future.  The  assistant  to  the  local 
project  director,  who  has  since  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
director  of  vocational  education  beginning  January,  1965,  prepared  an 
over-all  report,  and  incorporated  in  it  recommendations  for  the  future 
to  take  advantage  of  new  funds  available  under  P.A.  88:210. 
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Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  Fitzgerald  analysis 
of  departmental  objectives  in  terms  of  competencies  to  be  developed. 
These  statements  of  competencies  were  further  defined  to  prepare 
proficiency  statements  in  terms  of  minimum  standards  to  be  attained. 
Proficiency  lists  were  developed  for  the  industrial  drafting  sequence: 
woodworking,  machine  shop,  fluid  power;  for  office  and  distributive 
education;  bookkeeping,  retailing,  shorthand,  and  office  machines; 
and  for  home  economics. 

The  annual  follow-up  of  former  students  made  at  Fitzgerald 
provides  information  on  occupational  placement.  Detailed  information 
has  been  obtained  from  some  employers  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
entry  employees  actually  were  found  to  possess  the  level  of  competency 
indicated  in  the  course  proficiency  lists.  St  is  planned  to  gather 
more  of  this  type  of  information.  An  employer  rating  form  has  been 
used  which  has  proven  to  be  an  aid  in  evaluating  the  training.^ 

Developing  Survey  Forms  and 
Other  Instruments 

Study  of  needs  in  relation  to  the  current  programs  of  vocational 
education  took  different  forms  in  the  three  schor.is.  Marshall,  being 
located  in  Cal.houn  County,  had  representatives  involved  in  the  four- 
ccunry  study  of  vocational  education  needs  and  programs  conducted  in 

2 

A copy  of  this  form  is  included  in  the  appendix  :f  the  manual, 
E.val  ja:,icn  of  Vocati onal  Education  Programs,  op.  ci t. 
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1963-64.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  findings  of  this  "Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred"  would  be  examined  before  any  more  formal  local 
study  of  needs  was  done.  The  form  that  was  developed  for  survey  pur- 
poses is  the  check  list  used  with  former  students.  This  form  goes 
beyond  the  recording  of  occupational  status  to  the  obtaining  of 
alumni  reactions  to  many  phases  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Con- 
sultant help  was  utilized  in  adapting  the  questionnaire  to  machine 
tabulation,  and  in  modifying  it  for  clarity  and  simplicity  as  a mail- 
in  instrument. 

The  desire  at  Gaylord  for  a community  survey  of  needs  for  voca- 
tional education  prompted  the  development  of  a form  for  recording 
data  to  be  obtained  from  interviews  with  employers.  This  form  was 
tried  out  and  used  with  a few  employers..  Its  full  use  was  postponed, 
however,  due  to  the  survey  being  conducted  in  the  intermediate  school 
district  and  adjoining  districts  to  determine  needs  for  an  area  voca- 
tional-technical education  center.  Hembers  of  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee and  all  consultants  participated,  along  with  the  local  director, 
In  the  preparation  of  this  form. 

Two  other  forms  were  developed  at  Gaylord.  One  was  made  to  re- 
cord reactions  to  the  program  of  home  economics.  This  form  was  devel- 
oped through  help  of  the  home  economics  teacher,  and  the  sub-committee 
of  the  local  advisory  committee.  The  assistant  to  the  state  project 
director  worked  with  the  Gaylord  director  to  prepare  an  instrument  with 
similar  objectives  for  the  vocational  agriculture  program.  This  form 
was  developed  rather  late  in  the  project,  so  had  not  yet  been  used. 
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The  forms  prepared  and  used  at  Fitzgerald  in  interviews  and 
occupational  follow-up  have  been  referred  to  in  a previous  section 
and  are  reproduced  in  the  manual  on  evaluation.  Some  of  these  had 
been  worked  out  prior  to  the  start  of  the  project  and  were  modified 
by  the  staff  ccmmittee  as  the  directions  of  evaluation  project  seemed 
to  suggest.  Others  were  developed  by  the  staff  committee,  with  only 
token  assistance  from  the  consultants. 
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OUTCOMES  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  outcomes  of  this  study  are  reported  first  in  terms  of  the 
three  major  objectives  set  up  in  the  beginning.  The  over-all  accomp- 
lishments on  the  third  objective  are  supplemented  by  those  identified 
with  each  school,  and  include  certain  program  changes.  One  of  the 
concomitant  outcomes  was  the  development  of  a number  of  instruments 
used  or  to  be  used  on  the  project.  Finally,  it  appeared  logical  to 
submit  suggested  implications  of  the  study  outcomes  for  future  consid- 
eration. 


Generalizations  Regarding  Procedures  for 
Conducting  an  Evaluation  in  a 
Pubi i c School  System 

The  following  generalizations  are  drawn  largely  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  of  practices  followed  in  the  schools  and  the  concrete  re- 
sults; as  well  as  the  reports  of  reactions  to  these  practices  coming 
from  the  schools.  They  do,  however,  to  a certain  extent,  rest  on  the 
philosophical  premises  on  which  the  study  was  based,  and  reflect  a de- 
gree of  subjectiveness  based  on  contacts  and  observations  by  the  dir- 
ector of  the  study, 

1.  The  project  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  involvement  of  local 
staff  in  conducting  an  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  a 
public  school.  All  staff  committees  appointed  cooperated  in 
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the  work  of  the  project.  Only  one  teacher  asked  to  be  excused 
from  t.he  committee  assignment.  The  participation  of  other 
teachers  and  cicizens  has  been  reported.  There  was  administra- 
tive  and  citizen  involvement  in  ail  three  centers.  Following 
are  some  of  the  supporting  statements  made  by  local  directors  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year; 

"The  total  faculty  is  becoming  mere  aware  of  the  need  fer 
vocational  education  for  non-college  bound  students." 

"The  teachers. . .began  to  question. . .subject  offerings, 
equipment,  methods  of  teaching,  percentage  of  student  body  en- 
rolled in  their  departments  and  the  contributions  that  our 
vocational  departments  were  making  in  the. . .communi ty.  It  was 
noticeable  how  much  more  interested  these  teachers  became  in 
their  teac'.ing  assignments." 

"Teachers. . .have  placed  a high  value  on  meetings  cf  the 
local  evaluation  committees." 

All  procedures  developed  and/cr  tried  cut  in  the  schocis  were  de- 
cided  r.n  by  teacher  committees  and  they  had  a part  in  deveicpment 
of  all  data  gathering  instruments  used  in  the  study.  Some  of  these 
i.iit.'uments  c'^uld  be  criticised  in  the  light  of  accepted  standards 
for  sophisticated  research  instruments.  They  dc,  however,  repre- 
sent wr.at  t.tese  committees  were  able  to  produce  and  are  evidence 
w'f  the  efficacy  of  staff  Involvement. 

2.  The  prject  has  helped  to  clarify  the  rcle  of  loca!  administ.a- 
tive  staff  members  in  conducting  an  evaluation  T;te  importance 
cf  ad.mi ni strati ve  approval  and  sanction  was  brought  out  many 
times,  in  additic’  to  the  interest  and  support  given  by  these 
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persons  to  the  local  evaluations.  Beyond  this,  it  has  helped  to 
reveal  the  close  relationship  between  administrative  involvement 
and  support  for  program  changes  suggested  by  staff  committees. 

There  was  an  indication  from  some  teachers  that  they  would  have 
appreciated  some  consultation  by  administrators  with  them  before 
the  decision  to  conduct  an  evaluation  was  made  and  implemented. 

It  would  appear  that  a project  of  this  sort  could  profitably 
promote  greater  participation  by  administrators  than  was  promoted 
in  the  present  study. 

3.  All  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that  local  staffs  and  their 
directors  would  like  to  have  had  more  direct  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations regarding  procedures  than  they  received.  The  project 
director's  approach  was  largely  non-directive.  One  reason  for  this 
was  to  provide  a climate  of  freedom  conducive  to  creativeness  and 
initiative.  Another  reason  was  that  the  project  director  had  hoped 
for  an  unfolding  of  a generalized  procedure  to  evolve  in  the  cruc- 
ible local  public  school  experience.  Consultants  to  public 
schools  on  program  evaluation  should  be  prepared  to  give  more 
direct  help  than  was  done  in  the  present  study. 

4.  The  requirement  that  there  be  designated  in  each  school  a director 
of  the  local  evaluation  project  appears  to  have  been  justified. 

The  role  of  this  local  director  needs  to  be  studied  further.  There 
was  no  outcome  in  the  study  to  indicate  conclusively  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  study  should  be  a local  director  of  vocational  education, 
the  principal,  or  some  other  school  administrator  or  teacher. 
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5.  Those  staff  members  working  on  a connittee,  or  otherwise  deeply 
involved  shouid  be  provided  with  reieased  time  by  the  locai  pub- 
lic school.  The  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  those  instances 
where  this  was  done  has  been  well  demonstrated.  Likewise,  v/here 
implementation  of  plans  was  not  going  forward  as  well  or  as 
rapidly  as  desired,  one  strong  inhibiting  factor  was  lack  of 
time  for  individual  or  group  work. 

6.  The  visitation  by  staff  committees  of  another  school  system 
through  an  open-house  arrangement  to  observe  and  discuss  the 
vocational  education  program  proved  to  be  of  value. 

7.  Two  effective  procedures  for  conducting  an  occupational  follow-up 
of  graduates  and  other  former  high  school  students  were  demon- 
strated. 

8.  There  was  insufficient  evidence  to  say  that  the  concept  of  total 
program  evaluation,  as  distinguished  from  individual  student, 
course-achievement  evaluation,  was  understood  by  all  teachers  in 
the  three  schools  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  project.  The 
inescapable  inference  is  that  teachers  and  administrators  need 

,to  develop  a philosophy  of  vocational  education,  including  the 
concepts  of  programs  and  curricula  and  not  just  courses  with 
vocational  objectives  or  connotations. 
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9.  The  interest  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  citizens,  including  re- 
presentatives of  businesses  and  industries,  to  serve  on  a committee 
to  advise  on  evaluating  and  program  planning  was  amply  demonstrated. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  support  misgivings  regarding  use  of  citi- 
zens' committees  encountered  many  tiities  among  school  administrators 
and  teachers,  generally. 

10.  The  inference  was  substantiated  that  the  total  curriculur  program 

of  the  school  should  be  considered  when  appraising  the  effectiveness 
of  the  school  in  preparation  of  youth  for  the  world  of  work.  This 
came  from  employers  on  citizens'  commi ttees,  from  teachers  not  on 
the  staff  committees,  and  from  administrators,  as  well  as  from  those 
actively  involved  In  the  project. 

11,  A manual  was  prepared  for  local  public  school  administrators  and 
staffs  to  use  in  conducting  local  evaluations.  It  was  based  on 
the  foregoing  generalizations,  on  others  which  should  be  further 
tested,  and  on  a few  suggested  practices  based  on  evaluation 
theory  or  philosophy,^ 


^Byram,  Harold  H.,  "Evaluation  of  Local  Vocational  Education  Programs  - 
A Manual  for  Administrators,  Teachers,  and  Citizens,"  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Publications,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  1965. 
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Recoomendations  of  the  HVEEP 
Report  That  Were  Tested 

One  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  study  was  to  test  those 
recommendations  of  the  MVEEP  report  that  relate  to  evaluation  cf 
local  programs.  Five  recommendations  were  identified  as  being  in 
this  category.  The  result  of  experience  with  these  is  given  below. 

1.  Chapter  II,  No.  5»  regarding  the  use  of  the  report  of  Task  Force, 

No.  I.  Report— "Phi I osophy  and  Objectives  of  Vocational  Education." 

This  report  was  used  by  the  project  director  and  was  found  to 
be  helpful  in  all  three  schools  as  a resource  for  staff  discus- 
sions on  philosophy  and  objectives  for  local  programs.  Tne  sec- 
tions of  the  report  relating  to  genera!  objectives,  and  to  speci- 
fic objectives  of  programs  in  each  field  also  were  used,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  in  all  schools,  and  the  objectives  for  some 
fields  were  used  more  than  for  others. 

2.  Chapter  VII,  No.  15,  regarding  use  of  advisory  conwJttees. 

The  use  of  advisory  committees  was  recommended  by  the  pro- 
ject director  and  such  committees  were  organized  in  two  of  the 
three  schools,  with  a quasi -advisory  committee  in  the  t.hird. 

These  committees  were  not  utilized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could 
be  said  that  their  usefulness  in  local  program  evaluation  had 
been  fully  demonstrated. 
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3.  Chapter  VII,  No.  23,  regarding  regularizing  of  follow-up  studies. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  in  two  schools.  The  efficacy  of 
systematic  follow-up  was  demonstrated  and  the  value  of  certain 
procedures  was  proved. 

A subsidiary  recommendation  to  this  one  (chap.  VI,  No.  6) 
is  "that  information  (from  follow-up)  be  used  as  a part  of  the 
appraisal  of  effectiveness  of  vocational  programs,"  This  was 
done  in  one  school  and  started  in  a second  one  at  the  time  of 
termination  of  the  project.  Thus,  this  recomnendation  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tested. 

4.  Chapter  VI,  No,  1,  "that  each  school  and  school  system  study  its 
organizational  structure  in  the  light  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  vocational  education  program  needed  for  the  community." 

This  was  partially  dene  in  all  three  schools.  In  none  of  the 
schools  could  it  be  said,  however,  that  "the  character  and  extent 
of  the  vocational  education  program  needed  for  the  community"  had 
been  fully  determined.  Structural  reorganization  would  be  con- 
tingent on  this  needs  analysis,  so  a thoroughgoing  reorganization 
should  not  have  been  expected.  Two  schools  did  make  changes,  that 
might  be  classed  in  this  category.  Both  schools  created  the  posi- 
tion of  local  director  of  vocational  education  and  one  developed 
a guidance  program  and  assigned  job  placement  to  that  officer. 
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Assisting  the  Three  School  Systems  in 
Evaluating  and  Re-planning  Activities 

The  over-all  outcomes  of  the  study  having  been  reported  first, 
the  task  remains  of  identifying  or  recounting  accomplishments  and 
program  developments  in  each  of  the  three  cooperating  systems,  Some 
of  these  might  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  evaluation  project. 
It  was  believed,  however,  by  those  involved  in  the  direction  of  the 
project  as  a whol^,  and  by  those  responsible  for  the  project  in  each 
school,  that  the  changes  all  could  be  traced  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  evaluation  project. 

I . Fitzgerald 

a.  Organized  an  "advisory  committee"  on  vocational  education, 
consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  business,  home  economics,  in- 
dustrial, and  counseling;  the  coordinators  of  cooperative 
education;  three  representatives  of  business,  distribution, 
and  industry;  and  the  local  directors.  Sub-committees  were 
organized  for  each  field. 

b.  Held  an  industrial  education  workshop  for  the  summer,  I965  to 
evaluate  the  total  offering  in  industrial  education,  and  the 
sequence  of  courses  and  course  content;  and  to  make  plans  for 
two  new  junior  high  school  shops. 

c.  Developed  and  added  an  industrial  physics  course  and  a trigo- 
nometry course  as  electives  for  all  employment-bound  students. 
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d.  Developed  a course  in  business  education  especially  for  in- 
dustrial education  students  (accomplished  its  purpose,  since 
most  industrial  students  subsequently  elected  a regular  busi- 
ness course,  so  new  special  course  later  discontinued). 

e.  Changed  the  objectives  of  the  industrial  education  programs 
for  those  programs  which  had  been  primarily  exploratory  to- 
ward inclusion  of  vocational  objectives. 

f.  Made  placement  and  follow-up  service  the  focal  point  for  eval- 
uation. Created  a half-time  position  for  this,  with  a half- 
time secretary.  Revised  forms  for  office  application  and 
referral . 

g.  Conducted  an  interview  study  to  explore  need  for  new  voca- 
tional education  programs,  modifications  of  existing  programs, 
and  competencies  and  other  worker  qualifications  needing  to 
be  developed. 

h.  Portrayed  the  present  and  proposed  revised  vocational  educa- 
tion curriculum  for  total  staff  discussion  and  later  adminis- 
trative action. 

i.  Studied  curriculum  compared  to  technical  education  program 

at  Macomb  Community  College  to  determine  possible  duplications 
and  status  of  preparatory,  or  basic  courses. 

j.  Increased  staff  in  cooperative  occupational  education  and  in 
business  education. 

k.  Made  and  summarized  two  job  follow-ups  of  students;  those 

graduating  in  1962  and  in  1963.  ^ 

l.  Cooperated  with  Macomb  County  area  study  of  needs  for  area 
vocational  education  program. 
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2.  Gaylord 

a.  Created  and  filled  the  position  of  half-time  director  of 
vocational  education  for  the  duration  of  the  project,  and  con- 
tinued the  position  after  the  project  was  over, 

b.  Installed  a guidance  program  and  operated  it  the  second  academ- 
ic year  of  the  project. 

c.  Assigned  responsibility  for  job  placement  of  students  to  the 
guidance  office,  thus  removing  it  from  the  category  of  an 
overload  of  the  high  school  principal, 

d.  Organized  and  used  an  advisory  committee  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, Sub-committees  for  each  department  were  organized  and 
used.  They  will  be  made  permanent, 

e.  Noted  an  increasing  awareness  of  needs  for  vocational  education 
on  part  of  school  faculty  and  citizenry, 

f.  Made  and  summarized  survey  of  jwrents  of  home  economics  students. 
Revision  of  courses  is  being  made  in  light  of  findings. 

g.  Laid  ground  work  for  future  cooperative  occupational  education 
program, 

h.  Established  cordial  working  relations  with  the  HESC,  Planning 
being  done  toward  HOT  course  in  an  off-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tion, 

i.  Planned  facilities  and  equipment  for  new  vocational  education 
wing  in  line  with  needs,  as  identified  in  the  studjr  and  in 
harmony  with  consultants'  suggestions. 
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j.  Amplified  industrial  education  offering  and  created  new  in- 
dustrial education  teaching  position. 

k.  Added  a course  in  business  machines. 

l.  Improved  the  placement  of  students  in  vocational  courses. 

m.  Held  several  conferences  of  advisory  sub-committees  and  in- 
dustrial companies  artd  Organizations. 

n.  Cooperated  in  area  study  in  Northern  Michigan  to  determine 
needs  for  area  vocational  education  program. 

3.  Marshal  1 

a.  Developed  brochures  for  students,  counselors,  and  faculty 
dealing  wit.S  business  education,  metals,  and  cooperative  occu- 
pational education. 

b.  Organized  and  held  meeting  of  a consulting  committee  (of  citi- 
zens) on  vocational  education. 

c.  Held  faculty  and  citizen  discussions  on  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives cf  vocational  education. 

d.  In  connection  with  EBl-Day  conference,  held  meeting  for  repre- 
sentatives of  vocational  education  departments  and  representa- 
tives from  businesses  and  industries. 

e.  Produced  first  annual  report  of  vocational  education  for  tae 
board  of  education,  including  an  overall  evaluation  and  recom- 
mendations for  modification  and  expansion. 

f.  Apparently  improved  the  status  and  image  of  staff  members 
assigned  to  specialized  aspects  of  occupational  education 
(vocational  education). 
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g.  Provided  more  time  in  class  schedule  for  elective  courses, 
including  vocational  education  courses,  by  transferring  driver 
education  from  the  academic  year  to  the  summer, 

h.  Added  a new  course  in  home  economics  for  senior  girls  which 
will  permit  those  who  have  had  one  course  or  less  to  take  home 
economics  at  the  academic  level,  and  with  the  content  approp-* 
riate  to  their  needs;  a new  course  on  building  construction; 
and  an  electronics  laboratory. 

i.  Explored  possibilities  of  training  medical  secretaries. 

j.  Installed  a new  physics  course  to  help  prepare  students  for 
middle-manpower  positions.  Technical  aspects  will  be  stressed, 
rather  than  theoretical. 

k.  Created  and  filled  new  position  of  half-time  director  of  voca- 
tional education;  provided  clerical  help  for  that  office;  and 
added  second  coordinator  of  cooperative  occupational  education, 
part-time, 

l.  Exploring  possibilities  of  a new  type  mathematics  course  for 
employment-bound  youth. 

m.  Studying  new  type  of  arrangement  for  individual  projects  for 
advanced  students  in  industrial  education. 
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Instruments  Developed 

Several  types  of  data-gathering  instruments  were  developed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  project.  These  included  questionnaire,  question- 
naire check-list,  opinionai res,  skill  rating  forms,  referral  card, 
placement  record,  employer  report  form,  interview  and  schedule.  A 
complete  list  of  the  forms  developed  and  placed  in  the  appendix  of 
the  manual  on  evaluation,  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  the  present 
report. 


Implications  of  the  Outcomes  of  the  Study  for 
Future  Education  and  Research 

1.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  a need  for  education  of  public 
school  personnel  in  the  procedure  of  evaluation  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  that  are  based  on  the  goals-and-outcomes 
approach  and  on  involvement  of  local  staffs  and  citizens.  Some 

of  this  can  and  should  be  given  by  the  local  director  of  the  eval- 
uation. Some  probably  should  be  given  by  persons  in  state  leader- 
ship positions  in  vocational  education,  both  directly  to  teachers 
and  to  local  directors  of  evaluation.  |p  the  case  of  the  latter, 
particular  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  the  processes 
of  involvement. 

2.  The  role  of  the  consultant  on  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
should  be  further  studied.  If  the  perception  of  this  role  by 
local  staff,  by  administrators,  and  by  citizens  is  different  from 
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that  held  by  consultants  or  potential  consultants  such  a finding 
might  indicate  a need  for  conferences  of  consultants  and/or  pub- 
lic school  people  to  harmonize  these  perceptions.  A program  for 
education  of  state  leaders  for  consultant  service  might  well  be 
in  order, 

3.  The  role  of  director  of  the  local  evaluation  p'^oject  should  be 
further  studied.  The  present  study  has  recorded  what  the  director 
did  but  no  role  analysis  was  made  of  perceptions  by  the  local  dir- 
ector, the  teachers,  the  administration  or  others. 

4.  This  study  has  demonstrated  that  departments  of  vocational  teacher 
education  can  provide  consultant  service.  The  service  provided  in 
the  present  study  met  the  approval  of  local  staffs.  It  would 
appear  that  teacher  education  institutions  should  expand  their 
programs  and  add  staff  members,  so  that  the  future  requests  for 
consultant  service  in  evaluation  of  vocational  education,  and 
specialized  consultant  service  in  each  field  could  be  met,  A 
university  having  vocational  teacher  education  programs  in  all 
fields  should  recognize  a special  responsibility  for  this,  as  con- 
trasted with  one  t.hat  is  educating  teachers  in  only  one  or  tws-  fields. 

5.  The  process  of  analyzing  competencies  developed  in  vocational 
courses,  and  those  required  by  employers,  and  the  cross  compari- 
son made  in  the  project  conducted  at  Fitzgerald  probably  gees  be- 
yond what  most  public  schools  have  done  to  date.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  "Fitzgerald  method"  be  tried  cut  In  other  schools  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  it  is  adaptable  to  a variety  of  corranunity 


and  school  situations. 
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6.  The  occupational  follow-up  work  done  at  Fitzgerald  and  at  Mar- 
shall represent  two  somewhat  different  approaches.  These  should 
be  studied  by  school  systems  to  determine  the  procedure  they  will 
use.  Since  occupational  follow-up  of  graduates  of  reimbursed 
vocational  education  stands  a good  chance  of  being  virtually  re- 
quired under  the  new  vocational  education  policies,  State  and 
Federal,  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  in  local  public  schools 
as  to  how  such  follow-up  is  to  be  conducted. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  project  that  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
present  report  be  extended  to  other  schools  in  Michigan,  The  pur- 
poses of  this  new  project  would  include  the  following: 

- to  further  test  and  improve  upon  procedures  and  practices  in 
local  program  evaluation  developed  in  the  present  study,  es- 
pecially in  improvement  of  data-gathering  instruments; 

- to  study  the  role  of  the  local  evaluation  director; 

- to  study  the  role  of  consultants  in  program  evaluation;  and 

- to  test  the  hypothesis  that  advisory  committees  on  vocational 
education  are  essential  to  program  evaluation. 

When  this  new  project  is  set  up,  participating  schools  should 
be  expected  to  arrange  for  administrative  participation,  for  appoint- 
ment of  a local  director  of  evaluation,  and  for  released  time  for 
work  by  the  evaluation  committee. 

This  project  should  be  extended  to  other  states,  representing 
varying  economies,  demographic  situations,  types  of  state  school  systems, 
and  vocational  practices  of  the  present  Michigan  project.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  determine  their  general  applicability  outside  Michigan. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Local  School  Personnel  Involved  in  the  Study 


Gaylord 

Ivan  Davis,  Superintendent 
Henry  Smith,  High  School  Principal 

* Gary  Belleville,  Counselor 

* Carl  Carlson,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts 

* Donald  Crandall,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Teacher  of 

Vocational  Agriculture,  and  local  director  of  the  project 
^ Larry  Givens,  Teacher  of  Business  Education  and  Librarian 

* Mrs,  Helen  Madsen,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics 

* Hugh  Raab,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts 

* Jay  Soderberg,  Teacher  of  Business  Education 

* John  Stuart,  Teacher  of  Art 

Harrison  Stevens,  Teacher  of  Power  Mechanics 

Marshal  I 


Bruce  Gray,  Superintendent 

Henry  Cunningham,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Curriculum  Coordi- 
nator 

* Jack  Anderson,  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  I963“64 
Floyd  Beneker,  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  1964-65 
Stanley  Ca«-!yOn,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Education  (woodshop) 

» Fred  Chaney,  Head,  Business  Education 

* William  Crumrine,  Assistant  High  School  Principal  and  Guidance 

* Ivan  Fleser,  Counselor 

* Mrs.  D.  Hansen,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics 

* Miss  Cheri  Pierce,  Teacher  of  Art,  1964-65 

* Edward  G.  Rose,  High  School  Principal,  and  local  director  of  the 

project 

* John  Strough,  Coordinator  of  Cooperative  Training,  (Director  of 

Vocational  Education,  1965) 

* Miss  Joyce  Wingate,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics 
Ross  Beach,  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  I963-64 
Aaron  Davis,  .Teacher  of  Agriculture,  19^-65 
Ray  Davis,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  (drafting) 

Gordon  Gilchrist,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  (metal  shop) 

Paul  Rauth,  Teacher  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing 


Members  of  Staff  Committee  on  EvaJuation 
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APPENDIX  A (Continued) 


Fitzgerald 

Earl  S.  Eidt,  Superintendent 

Kenneth  Kistner,  High  School  Principal,  !963"64,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  1964-65 

* Alex  Arnot,  Assistant  High  School  Principal,  1964-65 

* Richard  Berryman,  Assistant  High  School  Principal,  1963-64,  and 

Principal  and  local  director  of  the  project,  19^-65 

* Kenneth  Bcogren,  Director  of  Guidance 

* Carl  East,  Counselor 

* William  Gayde,  Teacher  of  Hydraulics,  1963"64;  Cocrdinator  cf 

Cooperative  Industrial  Education  and  Director  of  Placement, 

1964-65 

* John  Gutka,  Teacher  of  Business  Educatior.,  1963-64,  Coordinator 

cf  Cooperative  Office  Education,  1964-65 

* Leon  Helminiak,  Head,  Industrial  Education 

* Donald  Keller,  Coordinator  of  Cooperative  Distributive  Education 

* Bob  Little,  Head,  Business  Education 

* M.  C.  Prottengeier,  Director  of  Vocationai  Education  and  director 

of  the  project,  3963-64 

* Mrs.  Ruth  Robbins,  Head,  Home  Economics  Education 

* L.  J.  Teufner,  Coordinator  of  Cooperative  industrial  Education  and 

Director  cf  Placement,  1963-64,  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
1964-65 

Eldrich  Afdahl , Teacher  of  Industrial  E-'ication 
Dennis  Brooks,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Educaticn 
John  Bryant,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Education 
Mr.  Fasciszewski , Teacher  of  Art 
Mrs.  Joan  Fragner,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics 
I.  Galia,  Counselor 

Wayne  Gilbert,  Teacher  cf  Industrial  Education 
Robert  Hassell,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Education 
Ray  Matheson,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Education 
Dale  Wideman,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Education 


* 

Members  of  Staff  Committee  on  Evaluation 
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APPENDIX  B 


List  of  Instruments  Developed  and/or  Used  in  the  Study 

- High  School  Entry  Job  Descriptions 

- Quest ionnai re— check-1 i St,  Follow-up  Study  of  Graduates  of 

Marshal]  High  School 

- Placement  Office  Application 

- Placement  Office  Employer  Record 

- Placement  Office  (Referral  Card) 

- Employment  Record 

- A Suggested  Form  for  Keeping  Individual  Placement  Records 

- Parents'  Evaluation  of  Homemaking  Program 

- Interview  Form— Occupations  and  Employment  in  Business,  Industry, 

Farming,  Government,  Services,  and  Professions. 

- interview  Form— Evaluation  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Program 


'Copies  of  these  instruments  are  included  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Manual , Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  Programs.  Bureau  of  0 
Educational  Research,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, 1965. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Examples  of  Statements  of  Objectives" 

!.  Objectives  of  Education  for  the  Public  Schools 

- Develop  individuals  who  will  be  able  to  see  and  solve  success- 
fully the  problems  of  life  and  desire  to  take  the  steps  necess- 
ary to  do  so. 

- Be  most  concerned  with  the  major  problems  of  living  which  are: 
health,  ethical  character,  citizenship,  vocational  activity, 
home  membership  and  recreation. 

- Develop  in  the  child  ideals  of  worthy  individual  and  social 
purposes. 

- Develop  powers  of  self-direction,  self-appraisal  and  self-control. 

- Develop  the  desire  and  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  others 
in  the  solution  of  social  problems. 


2.  Objectives  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  High  School 

- Provide  opportunity  for  students  to  explore  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  determine  interests  and  abilities. 

- Provide  vocational  guidance  to  aid  students  in  their  choice  of 
vocational  education  programs, 

” Provide  opportunity  for  students  to  specialize  in  one  cr  more 
vocational  education  programs. 

- Provide  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  basic  skills  and  know- 
ledge needed  to  qualify  for  an  entry  job  in  a skilled  occupa- 
tional fieid  or  to  acquire  avocational  skills. 

- Provide  background  for  students  to  continue  studies  in  post-high 
school  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 

“ Provide  background  for  students  to  progress  in  their  chosen 
occupational  fields  and  gain  economic  and  job  security. 


Prepas-ed  by  the  Staff  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  the  Fitzgerald 
School 
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APPENDIX  C (Continued) 


3.  Objectives  of  Industrial  Education  for  the  High  School 

- To  provide  practical  experience  which  will  help  to  develop  an 
interest  and  an  understanding  of  the  place  industry,  its  mater- 
ials, and  processes  have  in  social  and  economic  life, 

- To  develop  a degree  of  consumers*  knowledge  which  involves  the 
ability  to  select  wisely,  care  for,  and  use  properly  the  products 
of  industry. 

- To  develop  an  appreciation  for  functional  design,  color  harmony, 
organic  structure,  and  good  craftsmanship  in  creative  and  com- 
mercial products. 

- To  develop  wholesome  work  habits  and  a feeling  of  responsibility 
so  that  work  may  progress  in  a safe,  orderly  manner  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  conservation  of  time  and  materials. 

- To  provide  for  individual  differences  in  abilities  of  students 
and  to  provide  extra  experiences  for  the  exceptional  child. 

- To  provide  occupational  guidance. 

- To  provide  an  opportunity  for  investigation  and  experimentation 
through  many  media. 

- To  provide  an  interest  in,  and  foster,  wholesome  leisure  time 
activities. 

- To  provide  an  effective  correlation  between  industrial  education 
and  general  education  subjects, 

- To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  specialize  in  an  occu- 
pational area. 

- To  provide  background  for  students  to  continue  in  post-high 
school  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 
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PART  I. 


INTRODUCTION 


In  July  1962,  The  University  of  Michigan  did  a studyl  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  probable  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  reimbursement 
on  the  salaries  of  high  school  vocational  teachers.  During  the  time  the  study 
was  being  done  it  was  suggested  that  a more  intensive  follow-up  study  of  se- 
lected communities  should  be  undertaken.  At  that  time  resources  for  the  sug- 
gested study  were  not  available.  Early  in  I965  a proposal  to  study  opinions 
and  actions  of  administrators  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education. 

This  follow-up  study  is  directed  at  the  same  problem  as  was  the  initial 
study: 


"The  central  question  to  which  this  study  is  directed  is,  are 
the  present  uses  of  state  and  federal  vocational  education  funds 
resulting  in  the  most  effective  promotion  and  further  development 
of  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan?  This 
basic  que.stion  might  be  stated  in  another  way:  Are  vocational  ed- 

ucation funds  being  used  in  such  a way  as  to  best  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  and  adults  as  well  as  the  needs  of  business,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  home? 


"Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  first  federal  vocational  educa- 
tion act  in  1917  (the  anith-Hughes  Act), some  vocational  education 
programs  in  Michigan  have  been  reimbursed  with  federal  and  state 
monies.  The  purpose  of  these  funds  as  stated  in  that  Act,  and  in 
subsequent  federal  vocational  education  acts,  was  to  promote  and 
to  further  develop  vocational  education  in  the  several  states  and 
territories.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  our  past  a.. ’ present  pol- 
icies and  practices  relating  ito  the  financing  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Michigan  may  have  had  the  effect  of  supporting  local  ongo- 
ing programs  rather  than  promoting  new  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  rf  our  technologica"'  age." 

In  the  initial  study  conducted  during  I96I,  92^^  of  the  superintendents, 
direclors  of  vocational  education, and  high  school  principals  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  which  was  designed  to  determine  the  probable  effeot  of  the  with- 


^Ralph  C.  Wenrich.  A Study  to  Determine  More  Effective  Ways  of  Using  State 
and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds  _iui  t^  Further  Development  of  Pro- 
grams Operated  ^ Local  School  Districts.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of 

Michigan  Office  of  Research  Administration,  July  I962. 
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drawal  of  reimbursement  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  high  school  vocational 
education  programs.  But  there  are  several  reasons  for  performing  a follov-up 
study.  The  administrative  officials  may  have  responded  without  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  effect  upon  local  budgets.  Then  too,  circumstances  by  the 
spring  of  1963  may  have  changed  enough  to  have  changed  the  opinions  of  local 
administrators  toward  problems  dealing  with  the  financing  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  local  admin- 
istrators had  anticipated  the  reactions  of  school  board  members. 

This  follow-up  study  is  concerned  with  the  opinions  of  school  officials 
in  selected  districts  regarding  possible  modification  in  present  patterns  of 
reimbursement  for  development  and  implementation  of  local  vocational  education 
programs  and  services.  More  specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  study  are  to 
determine : 

1.  The  extent  to  which  local  school  administrators’  current  opinions 
agree  or  disagree  with  reported  opinions  of  nearly  two  years  ago. 

2.  The  relationships  of  stated  opinions  end  probable  actions. 

The  initial  study  provides  background  information  about:  related  studies; 

reimbursement  policies  and  practices  in  Michigan;  reimbursement  policies  and 
proctices  in  other  states;  the  history  and  development  of  day-school  vocational 
programs  in  Michigan  compared  with  theix"  reimbursement  rates;  and  changes  in 
vocational  programs  and  reimbursement  rates.  The  reader  of  this  report  may 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  impori:ant  background  infoimation  and  survey 
results  reported  in  the  earlier  study. 
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PART  II.  THE  SURVEY  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AEMIKISTRATORS 
IN  SELECTED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


The  amount  of  money  appropriated  each  year  by  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments for  vocational  education  varies.  Table  I shows  the  amounts  of  fed- 
eral and  state  funds  appropriated  for  vocational  education  in  Michigan  since 
World  War  II. 


TABLE  I.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  VOCATIONAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE, 
BY  YEAR  SINCE  1946-47,  SHOWING  PERCENT  OF  INCREASE 
(OR  DECREASE)  OVER  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Year 

Federal  Funds 

' State  Funds 

Amount 

Percent 

Increase 

Amount 

Percent 

Increase 

1946-47 

$ 755,813 

$ 465,000 

1947-48 

903,472 

19.9 

600,000 

29.0 

1948-49 

903,472 

849,000 

41.5 

1949-50 

903,472 

-- 

1,152,750 

55.8 

1950-51 

903,472 

— 

1,150,069 

(00.2) 

1951-52 

859,863 

(04.8) 

1,185,992 

02.9 

1952-55 

889,109 

03.4 

1,384,214 

16.9 

1955-54 

889, 109 

i,432,i4i 

03.4 

1954-55 

1,068,431 

20.2 

1,457,052 

01.7 

1955-56 

1,181,819 

10.6 

1,460,844 

00.3 

1956-57 

1,296,987 

C"  7 

1,456,170 

(00.3) 

1957-58 

1,575,675 

06.0 

1,546,620 

06.2 

1958-59 

1,516,098 

10.2 

1,550,000 

00.2 

1959-60 

1,709,749 

12.2 

1,499,642 

(03.2) 

1960-61 

1,856,808 

08.6 

1,524,359 

01.6 

1961-62 

2,011,446 

08.3 

1,524,359 

1962-63 

2,104,130 

04.4* 

1,528,659 

00.3 

*Does  not  include  MDTA  funds  allocated  to  Michigan  ($923,700.00).  Source: 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
Michigan,  Lansing. 
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From  19^6-47  to  1962-65  no  consistent  pattern  of  appropriations  from  the 
two  units  of  government  is  apparent.  Increases  or  decreases  of  funds  from  one 
unit  of  government  have  not  resulted  in  increases  or  decreases  of  funds  from 
the  other.  The  total  amounts  of  funds  appropriated  for  vocational  education 
over  the  eighteen-year  period  have  increased.  Although  the  amounts  for  any  fu- 
ture year  could  be  increased  or  decreased  quite  drastically,  such  action  is  not 
expected.  Instead,  expectations  are  that  in  the  foreseeable  future,  appropria- 
tions of  funds  will  be  at  least  equal  to  and  probably  greater  than  present 
amounts.  Greater  attention  must  be  given  to  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  available  vocational  education  funds. 


B.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  follow-up  study  was  designed  to  supplement  the  initial  study,  which 
was  to  determine  the  probable  effect  of  withdrawal  of  reimbursement  for  in- 
struction provided  on  the  high  school  level,  since  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  funds  going  to  local  communities  are  used  to  reimburse  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  our  high  schools. 

In  1959^60  and  1962-63  the  following  amounts  were  paid  to  local  commu- 
nities from  state  and  federal  funds  for  instruction  in  day-school  programs  in 
Michigan  high  schools; 


1959-60 

1962-63 

Agricultural  Education 

$ 444,250 

$ 476,918 

Homemaking  Education 

420,516 

458,140 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

152,975 

153,232 

Cooperative  Training 

269,191 

340,667 

TOTAL 

$1,286,932 

$1,428,957 

local  school  districts  received  for  all  day-school  vocational  education 
services  provided  in  1959 “60  a total  of  $1, 681,607,  s-nd  for  those  provided  in 
1962-63  a total  of  $2,024,474.  These  funds  were  reimbursement  for  all  kinds 
of  vocational  education  services  provided  by  local  school  districts,  including 
supervisory  and  administrative  services,  travel,  etc.  The  point  is  that  in 
1959-60  approximately  77^  and  in  1962-63  approximately  71^,  of  the  state  and 
federal  funds  used  to  reimburse  local  schools  for  agricultural,  homemaking, 
trade  and  industrial,  and  cooperative  training  went  for  day-school  programs  in 
Michigan  high  schools.  Since  such  a large  proportion  of  our. state  and  federal 
vocational  education  funds  is  used  to  reimburse  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
Michigan  high  schools,  it  was  decided  that  a study  should  be  done  to  detemiine 
what  the  probable  effect  would  be  if  such  reimbursement  were  discontinued  and 
the  funds  used  to  provide  other  services,  either  on  the  secondary  level  or  for 
out-of-school  youth  and  adult  programs. 
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The  present  study  has  the  same  limitations  as  the  initial  study.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  objectives  of  this  follov'-up  are  to  determine  present  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  past  opinions  and  to  investigate  the  relationship  of 
opinions  and  probable  action. 


C.  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  SURVEY 

After  consultation  with  The  University  of  Michigan  Institute  for  Social 
Research  it  was  decided  that  use  of  the  same  questionnaire  and  procedure  used 
in  I96O-6I  would  deteimine  reliability  of  the  questionnaire  and  provide  a com- 
mon basis  for  comparative  purposes. 

Also,  a decision  was  made  not  to  undertake  immediately  extensive  inter- 
views because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  valid  information  and  difficulty 
in  establishing  a reliable  interview  structure.  Furthermore,  if  the  findings 
of  this  study  are  similar  to  those  for  the  I96O-6I  study,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  extensive  interviews.  Therefore,  interview  follow-up  was  limited 
to  selected  respondents  from  whom  additional  information  was  desired.  Refer 
to  Part  D of  this  section  for  the  procedure  of  selection  ;.bf’  these  administra- 
tors. 

On  March  28,  I963  a cover  letter  and  the  questionnaire  (see  the  Appendix) 
were  sent  to  all  superintendents,  directors-:  of  vocational  education,  and  high 
school  principals  in  Michigan  school  districts  in  which  reimbursed  directors 
of  vocational  education  were  employed  during  the  I962-65  school  year.  Iden- 
tical letters  and  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  superintendent,  director  of 
vocational  education,  and  high  school  principals  with  reimbursed  programs  in 
the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Two  weeks  after  the  first  mailing,  a second  mailing  to  all  njn-respondents 
was  completed.  After  an  additional  two  weeks,  telephone  contact  was  made  with 
all  remaining  non-respondents. 

Table  II  is  presented  to  show  for  I96O-6I  and  I962-63  the  number  of  ques- 
tionnaires sent  and  the  responses  received,  by  position  of  respondent.  In 
I96O-61  the  response  for  the  present  population  was  93^;  in  I962-63  it  was  100^. 

D.  TREATMENT  OF  RESPONSES 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  was  coded,  put  on  punch  cards, 
and  submitted  to  analyses.  The  first  analysis  consisted  of  analyzing  all  admin- 
istrators' responses  to  questions  by  the  various  possible  combinations  of  pro- 
grams operated  in  the  administrators'  school  districts.  The  second  analysis 
consisted  of  analyzing  all  administrators'  responses  to  questions  by  each 
administrative  position.  This  latter  analysis  was  completed  for  the  same  pop- 
ulation in  both  the  I96O-6I  and  the  I962-63  studies  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ison. 
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TABLE  II.  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  SENT  AND  RESPONSES 
RECEIVED  BY  POSITION  OF  RESPONDENT 


Position 

For 

Year 

Sent 

Received 

N 

Superintendent 

1960-61 

30 

27 

90 

1962-63  , 

29 

29 

100 

Director  of  Vocational 

1960-61 

25 

25 

100 

Education 

1962-63 

26 

26 

100 

Principal 

1960-61 

60 

55 

92 

1962-63 

100 

Total 

1960-61 

115 

107 

93 

1962-63 

120 

120 

100 

Personal'  interviews  with  selected  school  administrators  were  completed  in 
July,  1963.  These  administrators  were  selected  from  school  districts  in  which 
two  or  more  of  them  occupying  unlike  positions  indicated  that  the  same  programs 
would  be  eliminated  if  reimbursement  should  be  discontinued.  The  purpose  of 
the  interview  was  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  elimination. 
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PART  III.  ANALYSES  OF  PROGRAMS,  POSITIONS,  SCHOOLS  AND 
DISTRICTS  IN  THE  SURVEY  POPULATION 


Tables  III  through  VII  are  descriptive  of  the  population  of  the  current 
survey.  Interpretations  are  valid  only  within  this  population. 

The  distribution  and  combinations  of  operating  programs  by  position  are 
shown  in  Table  III.  This  table  shows. that: 

1.  Six  superintendents  represent  districts  with  only  one  operating  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Twenty-eight  principals  represent  schools  with  only  i ne  operating 
program. 

5.  Eleven  superintendents  represent  districts  with  two  operating  programs. 

4.  Twenty-four  principals  represent  schools  with  two  operating  programs. 

5.  Eight  superintendents  represent  districts  with  three  operating  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Nine  principals  represent  schools  with  three  operating  programs. 

7.  Four  superintendents  represent  districts  with  four  operating  programs. 

8.  Four  principals  represent  schools  with  four  operating  programs. 

Tables  IV  and  V present  the  distribution  of  programs  by  high  school  enroll- 
ment and  district  membership.  Table  IV  presents  the  number  of  schools  and  pro- 
grams in  schools  for  each  high  school  enrollment  classification.  Table  V pre- 
sents the  number  of  districts  and  programs  for  each  district  membership  classifi- 
cation. 

Additional  descriptions  of  the  population  of  the  present  study  given  in 
Tables  VI  and  VII  are  coii5)ared  with  the  same  population  in  the  I96O-6I  study. 
Table  VI  shows  the  changes  in  the  number  of  positions  within  the  population  of 
the  two  studies,  while  Table  VII  shows  the  changes  in  reimbursed  programs  op- 
erated by  administrators  within  the  sample  from  I96O-6I  to  I962-63. 

All  comparisons  of  responses  are  made  for  the  same  positions  in  both 
studies  except  for  the  variations  shown  in  Table  VI. 
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TABLE  III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRO(5lAMS  BY  POSITIONS 
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TABLE  VI.  CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS  WITIfflJ 
THE  SAMPLE  FROM  I960-I96I  TO  I962-63 


Positions 

Number 

1960-61 

1962-63 

Superintendent 

30 

29* 

Dir.  of  Voc.  Ed. 

25 

26** 

Princ ipal 

_60 

65*** 

Total 

115 

120 

*Due  to  consolidation. 


**Eraployraent  of  DVE  in  district  which  did  not  have 
one  in  i960 -6 1. 

***Due  to  new  programs  in  5 schools  which  did  not 
have  programs  in  I960-6I. 


TABLE  VII.  CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  REIMBURSED  PROGRAMS  OPERATED 
BY  ADMINISTRATORS  WITHIN  THE  SAMPLE  FROM  I960-6I  TO  I962-63 


Program 

Years 

Changes 

Net 

Changes 

1960-61 

1962-63 

Gain 

Loss 

Agriculture 

8 

9 

1 

+1 

HomemsLking 

26 

24 

2 

-2 

Trade  and  Industrial 

29 

31 

3 

1 

+2 

Cooperative  Training 

_5£ 

J1 

6 

1 

11 

Total 

■ 113 

119 

10 

h 
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PART  IV.  OPINIONS  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  REGARDING  PROBABLE 
EFFECT  ON  REIMBURSED  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  THE  SALARY  REIMBURSEMENT 
BE  DISCONTINUED  AT  THE  END  OF  THREE  YEARS 


One  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  follow-up  study  was  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  local  school  administrators’  current  opinions  agree  or  disagree 
with  reported  opinions  of  nearly  two  years  ago  for  the  same  population.  More 
specifically,  the  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  probable  effect  on  reim- 
bursed programs  if  withdrawal  of  salary  reimbursement  should  occur.  The  ques- 
tionnaire was  designed  so  that  it  would  also  give  respondents  an  opportunity  to 
indicate  probable  effects  if  the  rate  of  salary  reimbursement  were  doubled,  or 
if  it  were  to  remain  the  same. 

The  respondents  were  then  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  from  a list  of 
possible  responses  in  relation  to  each  of  the  three  situations  (if  salary  reim- 
bursement were  increased,  remained  the  same,  and  decreased).  The  respondents 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  regarding  these  three  possible  situations  in 
relation  to  the  programs  (agricultural,  homemaking,  trade  and  industrial,  and 
cooperative)  which  were  then  being  operated  in  their  own  schools:  for  example, 

only  administrators  who  were  operating  reimbursed  vocational  agricultural  pro- 
grams were  invited  to  respond  to  three  possible  conditions  in  relation  to  ag- 
ricultural education. 

The  data  will  be  presented  on  the  following  pages  by  fields  and  years, 
with  some  comments  intended  to  help  interpret  the  data  and  to  point  out  certain 
highlights. 

Tables  VIII  through  XII  present  administrators*  opinions  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  their  programs  if  reimbursement  on  salaries  were  to  be  eliminated. 

Table  VIII  presents  opinions  as  to  what  would  happen  if  salary  reimburse- 
ment were  to  be  eliminated  for  agricultural  programs.  This  table  shows  that 
some  minor  changes  of  administrators'  opinions  have  occurred.  In  both  surveys, 
however,  more  administrators  chose  the  response  that  the  agricultural  programs 
would  be  likely  to  remain  unaltered  than  any  other  response. 

Table  IX  presents  opinions  about  what  would  happen  if  salary  reimbursement 
were  to  be  eliminated  for  homemaking  programs.  The  pattern  of  responses  is 
fairly  consistent  between  the  two  studies.  Again,  minor  shifts  in  opinion  oc- 
curred. These  shifts  are  generally  within  categories  of  administrators.  Most 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  programs  would  continue  either  unaltered 
or  with  some  modifications.  Very  few  respondents  thought  their  programs  would 
be  eliminated. 

Table  X presents  opinions  about  what  would  happen  if  salary  reimbursement 
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were  to  be  eliminated  for  trade  an-i  industrial  programs.  The  responses  for 
"eliminate”  were  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  two  years  ago.  More  respondents 
indicated  "continue  unaltered”  than  any  other  response.  Although  the  choice 
"continue  unaltered"  dropped  slightly,  the  change  was  not  significant  for  any 
position  or  for  the  total. 

Table  XI  presents  opinions  about  what  would  happen  if  salary  reimburse- 
ment were  to  be  eliminated  for  the  cooperative  training  programs.  Some  slight 
variations  of  responses  by  position  may  be  noted,  but  no  pattern  of  significant 
change  can  be  discerned.  The  response  that  the  programs  will  continue  unal- 
tered is  greater  than  any  other  response.  The  majority  of  respondents  for 
both  studies  indicated  that  some  modification  in  program  would  take  place.  The 
respondents’  opinions  for  elimination  show  no  change. 

Table  XII  is  a summary  of  Tables  VIII  through  XI.  The  consistency  of  re- 
sponses among  all  the  questions  for  each  program  should  be  noted.  Although 
there  are  variations  among  the  programs,  they  are  not  significant  in  number  or 
percent.  This  table  allows  some  general  statements  to  be  made.  If  salary  reim- 
bursement were  eliminated,  we  can  conclude  that  few  programs  would  be  eliminated. 
Most  programs  would  continue  unaltered  or  with  some  modification.  These  mod- 
ifications seem  to  fall  into  two  categories:  either  the  programs  would  have 

less  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth  or  they  would  remain  the  same  in  quality  and 
serve  fewer  youth.  The  number  and  percent  of  administrators  who  indicated 
"don’t  know"  are  insignificant.  A higher  percent  of  respondents  for  the  I962-63 
study  have  expressed  opinions  than  for  the  earlier  study.  Apparently  homemak- 
ing programs  would  be  subject  to  the  least  change,  while  cooperative  training 
would  be  subject  to  the  most  change. 

In  both  studies  the  respondents  indicated  that  very  few  programs  would  be 
eliminated,  regaraless  of  what  happened  to  salary  reimbursement.  For  the  cur- 
rent study  one  principal  responded  that  a trade  and  industrial  program  would  be 
eliminated,  and  another  responded  that  a cooperative  training  program  would  be 
eliminated  if  salary  reimbursement  were  doubled,  remained  the  same  or  decreased. 
For  the  I96O-6I  study,  one  director  responded  that  an  agricultural  program,  and 
one  principal  responded  that  a cooperative  training  program  would  be  eliminated 
even  if  salary  reimbursement  were  doubled. 

A comparison  of  the  two  studies  leads  to  similar  conclusions.  With  some 
reservation,  we  may  assume  that  during  t>  *)  intervening  two-year  period  the  opin- 
ions of  respondents  occupying  the  th>”}  positions  has  not  changed  significantly. 
The  only  reservation  has  to  do  with  uie  turnover  of  personnel;  we  are  not  com- 
paring opinions  of  the  same  persons  in  every  instance. 
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TABI.^.  VIII.  VrlNICNS  >'  U'CAL  ACKElISTHATOnS,  3V  KSITIOiS,  AS  TC‘  THE  EFKrICT  OK  THEIR  VOCATIONAL 

agricultural  fro  grams  if  saury  reimbursement  -were  reduced  to  nc  aid  (percent) 


Should  the  rate  of  reimbursement  at  tne  end 
of  three  years  be  reduced  to  no  aid,  the 
effect  vould  be  to: 

Years 

Superintendents 

‘^Dlr.  of  Voc.  Ed. 

Prlnc Ipals 

Tot  Us 

l^C-ol,  N=6 
19r:2-o5,  N-6 

1900-61,  K=8 
1962-65.  N«8 

1960-61, 

1^2-*'6j  ‘ 

1'?-^  N=25 

Diminish  in  quality,  but  serve  the  same 

19^--'0-ol 

.. 

12.5 

12.5 

number  of  youth 

-- 

12.5 

-- 

Diminish  in  quality  and  serve 

i?cO-ol 

25 

12.6 

12.5 

fever  youth 

1962-65 

-- 

67. 5 

- 

12 

Im.prove  in  quality 

1960-61 

-- 

.. 

1962-65 

-- 

; 

- 

Continue  unaltered 

1960-61 

3To 

60 

37. 5 

^2 

1CK52-63 

50 

12.5 

56 

LC 

Remain  the  same  in  quality,  but 

1960-61 

12.5 

25 

12.6 

17 

serve  fever  youth 

1962-65 

dTo 

12.5 

22 

2.. 

Be  eliminated  entirely 

1960-61 

12.5 

25 

12.5 

1962-65 

12.5 

25 

22 

20 

No  response 

1960-61 

12.5 

12.5 

0 

1962-63 

- 

-- 

- 

Total 

1960-61 

.100.0 

100.0 

: 100.0 

100.0 

1962-65 

mo.o 

100.  c 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  IX.  OPINIONS  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS,  BY  POSITIONS,  AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  ON  THEIR  VOCATIONAL 
H0MEI4AKIHG  PROGRAMS  IF  SALARY  REIMBURSEMENT  WERE  REDUCED  TO  NO  AID  (PERCENT) 


Should  the  rate  of  reimbursement  at  the  end 
of  three  years  be  reduced  to  no  aid,  the 
effect  vould  be  wO: 

Years 

Superintendents 

Dir.  of  Voc.  Ed. 

Prine  Ipals 

Totals 

1960-61,  N=18 
1962-65,  N=l6 

1960-61,  K=15 
1962-65.  N=15 

1960-61,  N:=26 

1962-63^  N==2l 

1960-01,  N=59 
1902-65.  N=55 

Diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  the  same 

1960-61 

17 

13 

15 

15 

nianber  of  youth 

1962-63 

6 

-- 

2 

Diminish  In  quality  and  serve 

1960-61 

5.5 

20 

L 

9 

fever  youth 

1962-66 

68 

26 

6 

2: 

Improve  In  quality 

1960-61 

— 

-- 

y 

1902 -fa5 

6 

4 

Continue  unaltered 

1960-61 

61 

54 

61 

58 

1962-65 

36 

60 

68 

50 

Re.maln  the  same  in  quality,  but 

1960-nl 

5.5 

16 

12 

11 

serve  fever  youth 

1962-66 

12 

7 

Be  eliminated  entirely 

1960-61 

5'5 

-- 

1962-63 

6 

0 

5 

No  response 

19t'So-6l 

5-5 

-- 

-- 

2 

1902-66 

- 

8 

Total 

I96O-0I 

100.0 

10c.  0 

100.0 

ICC.C 

1962-66 

100.0 

100.0 

10c.  0 

100.0 
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TABLE  X.  OPINIONS  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS,  BY  FOSETIONS,  AS  TO  THE  EFIT:CT  ON  THEIR  VOCATIONAT.  TRADE 
AND  INIXJSTRIAL  PROGRAMS  IF  SALARY  REIMBURSBMENT  WERE  REDUCED  TO  NO  AH)  (PERCENT) 


Should  the  rate  of  relmbursenent  at  the  end 
of  three  years  be  reduced  to  no  aid,  the 
effect  would  be  to; 

Years 

Superintendents 

Dir.  of  Voc.  Ed, 

Principals 

Totals 

1960-61,  N«19 
1962-63,  N=19 

1960-61,  Nr^^ 
1962-63,  N»l8 

1960-61,  N«29 
1962-63.  N«31 

1960-61,  N*^6 
1962-63.  N=68 

Diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  the  s&me 

1960-61 

5 

11 

6 

number  of  youth 

1962-63 

- 

6 

3 

3 

Diminish  In  quality  and  serve 

1960-61 

11 

16 

3 

9 

fewer  youth 

1962-63 

16 

' 33 

13 

19 

Improve  in  quality 

1960-61 

„„ 

1962-63 

5 

6 

3 

k 

Continue  unaltered 

1960-61 

k2 

50 

45 

45 

1962-63 

52 

33 

45 

39 

Remain  the  same  In  quality,  but 

1960-61 

20 

28 

3 

15 

serve  fewei  youth 

1962-63 

52 

16 

T 

IT 

Be  eliminated  entirely 

1960-61 

11 

6 

21 

Ik 

1962-63 

5 

6 

23 

13 

Don't  know 

1960-61 



1962-63 

— 

3 

1 

No  response 

1960-61 

11 

__ 

17 

U 

1962-63 

10 

_k 

Total 

1960-61 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1962-65 

lOO  I 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  XI.  OPINIONS  OF  IDCAL  ADM1NISTRATC»S,  BY  POSITIONS,  AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  ON  THEIR  COOPERATIVE 
OCCUPATIONAL  TRA2UING  PROGRAMS  IF  SALARY  REIMBURSEMENT  WERE  REDUCED  TC  NO  AID  (PERGHJT) 


Should  the  rate  of  reimbursement  at  the  end 
of  three  years  be  reduced  to  no  aid,  the 
effect  would  be  to: 

Years 

Superintendents  ' 

Dir.  of  Voc.  Ed. 

Principals 

Totals 

1960-61,  N=25 
1962-63.  N=25 

1960-61,  N=25 
1962-63,  N=24 

1960-61,  N=;50 
1962-63.  H^5 

1960-61,  N=100 
1962-63.  N«104 

Diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  the  same 

1960-61 

8 

16 

16 

9 

number  of  youth 

1962-63 

k 

k 

e. 

3 

Diminish  in  quality  and  serve 

1960-61 

8 

8 

10 

9 

fewer  youth 

1962-63 

20 

58 

18 

23 

Improve  In  quality 

1960-61 

__ 

__ 





1962-63 

k 

4 

2 

3 

Continue  unaltered 

1960-61 

28 

20 

32 

28 

1962-63 

24 

25 

36 

31 

Remain  the  same  In  quality,  but 

1960-61 

20 

32 

14 

20 

serve  fewer  youth 

1962-63 

20 

r 

15 

14 

Be  eliminated  entirely 

1960-61 

20 

16 

18 

18 

1962-63 

20 

17 

20 

19 

Don't  know 

1960-61 



4 

2 

1962-63 

— 

u 

-- 

1 

No  response 

1960-61 

16 

8 

16 

14 

1962-63 

~~ 

_6 

Total 

1960-61 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1962-63 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ih 


PART  V.  OPINIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AMINISTRATORS  REGARDING  THE  USE  OF  STATE 
AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS 


One  part  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine  whether  adminis- 
trators felt  that  vocational  education  should  be  emphasized  on  the  high  school 
or  post-high  school  level.  This  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  introduced 
by  the  following  statement: 

"If,  in  the  future,  vocational  funds  were  no  longer  used  to 
support  the  present  high  school  programs,  these  funds  could  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  further  development  of  new  programs  and  services." 

Respondents  were  then  asked  to  indicate  where  the  funds  could  be  best  used; 
that  is,  should  funds  fur  vocational  education  be  used  to  stimulate  the  further 
development  of  programs  and  services  for  (l)  high  school  youth,  or  (2)  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults?  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  respondents  to  make 
a choice  between  the  two  possibilities  by  asking  them  to  check  only  one.  Re- 
gardless of  the  program  they  were  currently  operating,  they  ’'ore  given  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  this  question  for  each  of  the  vocational  fields. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  administrators'  responses  by  programs  and  by  posi- 
tions. Within  these  classifications  some  interesting  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  percent  of  non-respondents  dropped  for  each  program  and  position.  Th.6  per- 
cent of  non-respondents  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  was  in  the  following 
order:  agricultural,  homemaking,  industrial,  and  business.  One  explanation 

for  this  is  that  many  administrators  who  were  not  currently  operating  a partic- 
ular program  did  not  make  a choice  for  that  program,  whereas  administrators  who 
were  operating  a particular  program  usually  made  a choice. 

In  the  current  study,  except  for  agriculture,  a majority  of  respondents 
expressed  the  opinion  that  funds  should  be  used  for  programs  and  services  for 
high  school  youth;  and  except  for  agriculture,  this  majority  was  slightly 
greater  than  in  the  previous  survey.  The  choices  for  high  school  youth  in  the 
various  programs  were:  business,  64^;  homemaking  and  industrial,  56^;  and  ag- 

riculture, 37^"  These  choices  are  not  significantly  different  from  those 
choices  made  in  the  I96O-6I  study. 

Although  the  respondents  were  requested  to  select  only  one  of  two  areas 
for  fund  uses,  many  administrators  checked  both  high  school  and  out-of  school 
youth  and  adults.  The  directors  of  vocational  education  favored  the  use  of 
funds  for  both  groups  more  than  did  the  superintendents  or  principals. 

The  two  studies  reveal  no  significant  shifts  of  opinions.  Perhaps  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  may  be  more  support  for  using  funds  for  high 
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school  you'ch.  The  opinions  about  using  funds  for  out-of-school  youth  seem  to  ' 
have  remained  constant.  Some  uncertainty  exists  for  trends  of  opinions  for  ag- 
ricultural programs.  There  seems  to  be  a shift  in  opinions  about  fund  use  in 
agricultural  education  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 


TABLE  XIII.  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATORS,  BY  POSITIONS,  AS  TO  THE  USE  OF  VOCATIONAL  RINDS 
THE  EVENT  THESE  RINDS  WERE  NO  LONGER  USED  TO  SUPPORT  PRESENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  PR0C21AMS  CpeRCENT) 


ERIC 


PART  VI . OPINIONS  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  REGARDING  THE  USE  OF 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE 
SCHOOLS,  AREA  SCHOOLS,  AND  IDCAL  SCHOOLS 


Th6  cju6stionnsir6  includsd  s6V6rsl  itsms  dssignsd  to  dotomiino  sdminis- 
trators ' opinions  about  the  establishiTient  of  schools  for  youth  and  adults  on 
an  area  basis. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  give  an  answer  to  the  following  question: 

"How  can  we  best  use  state  and  federal  funds  for  improving 

programs  and  services  for  high  school  youth  who  want  to  prepare 

for  employment?" 

The  possible  answers  were:  (a)  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

to  organize,  equip  and  operate  state  and/or  area  vocational  schools;  (b)  for 
cooperating  school  districts  to  organize,  equip, and  operate  area  vocational 
schools;  (C)  for  local  school  districts  to  develop  more  adequate  programs  and 
services;  (D)  any  combination  of  two  or  all  three  of  the  selections. 

The  administrators  were  asked  to  consider  each  of  the  possible  choices  in 
relation  to  each  field.  Their  selections  by  field  and  position  for  high  school 
youth  are  shown  in  Table  XIV. 

For  each  of  the  four  fields  the  respondents  in  both  studies  most  often 
selected  C,  "Use  funds  for  the  local  school  districts  to  develop  more  adequate 
programs  and  services,"  There  is  a high  percent  of  no  response  for  agriculture 
and  homemaking  because  many  administrators,  especially  in  urban  areas,  did  not 
make  a selection  if  they  did  not  operate  a program  in  that  field.  For  the  1962- 
63  study  the  selection  A,  B,  and  C,  use  of  funds  for  state,  area,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  services,  received  more  attention  for  each  field.  Selection  B,  Use 
of  funds  to  organize^  equip,  and  operate  area  vocational  schools  through  co- 
operating school  districts,"  received  less  attention  in  the  I962-63  study.  How- 
ever, the  differences  between  the  two  studies  are  not  significant;  what  dif- 
ferences do  appear  are  too  small  to  allow  any  generalizations  about  trends. 

Administrators  were  asked  a similar  question  with  the  same  choices  of  an- 
swers for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults;  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  XV. 

The  same  observations  can  be  made  about  Table  XV  that  were  made  about  Table 
XIV  for  no  response,  choice  B,  choice  A,  B,  and  C,  and  differences  between  the 
studies. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  changes  of  percents  for  opinions 
by  positions  and  selections . Although  in  Tables  XIV  and  XV  for  choice  A,  B, 
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and  C,  the  total  percent  of  administrators  increased  for  each  field  in  the 
1962-65  study,  there  vas  a lower  percent  for  some  of  the  administrative  posi 
tions.  Examples  of  this  change  for  choice  A,  B,  and  C are  the  directors' 
opinions  for  industrial  education  in  Table  XIV  and  the  superintendents'  opin 
ions  for  homemaking  and  industrial  education  in  Table  XV. 
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PART  VII.  OPINIONS  OF  SCHOOL  AMINISTRATORS  REGARDING 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  USES  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


The  last  part  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine  more  effec- 
tive ways  for  the  use  of  funds  for  development  of  more  adequate  vocational 
programs  and  services  in  the  local  school  districts. 

The  introductory  statement  was; 

"Here  are  several  ways  in  which  state  and  federal  funds  might 

be  used  to  help  local  districts  develop  more  adequate  programs  and 

services  for  high  school  youth." 

After  this  statement  a list  of  purposes  for  fund  expenditure  was  presented. 
Respondents  were  requested  to  indicate  their  preference  by  checking  either 
"agree"  or  "disagree"  for  each  purpose. 

For  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  a second  list  of  programs  and  services 
for  fund  expenditure  was  presented.  Respondents  were  requested  to  follow  the 
same  procedure  of  selection  and  expression  of  their  preferences. 

Table  XVI  and  XVIIT  present  opinions  of  administrators  for  both  studies 
for  high  school  youth  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  Tables  XVII  and  XIX 
rank  the  items  from  Tables  XVI  and  XVIII  in  order  of  percent  of  agreement. 

In  Table  XVI  the  choice  for  supervisory  and  consultant  services  is  the 
only  choice  for  which  the  total  of  expressed  opinions  for  "disagree"  exceeds 
that  for  "agree c"  However^  within  the  total,  the  directors’  opinions  are  in 
agreement,  and  the  superintendents’  and  principals’  opinions  are  in  disagree- 
ment for  the  choice.  This  situation  is  true  for  both  studies. 

The  percent  of  non-respondents  has  decreased  for  the  current  study.  Ex- 
cept for  choices  a,  g^  and  h the  percent  of  agreement  increased  while  the  per- 
cent of  disagreement  decreased  or  remained  the  same.  For  choices  a and  h the 
percents  of  agreement  and  disagreement  increased.  Choice  g,  supervisory  and 
consultant  services,  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

A few  directors  and  principals  in  both  studies  wrote  on  the  questionnaire 
that  they  did  not  know  what  their  opinions  were  for  various  items.  Therefore, 
a "don’t  know"  classification  was  established  to  indicate  this  response  apart 
from  "no  response"  for  the  questions. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  respondents’  preferences  in  order  of  most  agreement 
to  least  agreement  for  I962-63  compared  with  I96O-6I.  The  first  five  and  last 
choices  are  in  the  same  order  for  both  serveys.  Choices  6-9  in  the  current 
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study  were  numbered  7i  9)  8, and  10,  respectively,  in  the  first  study.  Choice 
10  in  the  current  study  was  number  6 in  the  earlier  study.  Choices  6-8  in  the 
current  study  have  68^  agreement.  Their  rank,  which  was  established  in  order 
of  least  to  most  disagreement,  was:  choice  6,  2^io;  choice  7;  choice  8, 

26^. 


In  Table  XVIII,  which  presents  choices  for  fund  uses  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults,  the  percent  of  no  responses  has  decreased.  The  percent  of 
respondents  who  indicated  "don't  know"  decreased  also.  In  the  totals  there 
are  no  selections  for  which  disagreement  exceeds  agreement.  The  directors' 
responses  show  the  most  variance  from  other  administrators'  responses  for  the 
services  which  should  be  supported. 

When  the  two  studies  are  compared,  the  following  should  be  noted:  choices 

c and  e show  an  increased  percent  of  agreement  and  decreased  and  equal  percent 
of  disagreement;  choices  b,  d,  and  f show  an  increased  percent  of  agreement 
while  they  also  show  an  increased  percent  of  disagreement;  and  choices  a and  g 
show  a decreased  percent  of  agreement  and  increased  percent  of  disagreement. 

In  Table  XIX  choices  are  ranked  in  order  of  preference  as  determined  by 
the  percent  of  agreement  from  most  to  least  for  I962-65  compared  with  I96O-61. 
Table  XIX  shows  greater  change  in  the  order  of  preference  than  is  shown  in 
Table  XVII  for  high  school  youth.  The  following  changes  in  rank  should  be  noted 
for  the  current  study:  choices  1 and  k remained  unchanged;  choices  2 and  3 are 

reversed;  choice  5 'was  7j  choices  6 and  7 were  5 and  6. 

A note  of  interest  for  the  two  studies  is  that  for  both  high  school  youth 
and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  guidance  services  and  development  and  prep- 
aration of  instructional  materials  were  ranked  in  the  first  three  choices  in 
order  of  agreement,  and  the  percent  of  agreement  is  nearly  the  same. 
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TABLE  XVII.  COMPARISON  OF  RANK  IN  ORDER  OF  PERCENT  OF  AC21EEMENT  FOR 
ITEMS  IN  TABLE  XVI  FOR  I962-63  AND  I96O-6I  (HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTEO 


1962-63 

1960-61 

It  6m 

Agreement,  ^ 

Rank 

, Agreement,  ^ 

Rank 

d. 

Job  training  for  special 
groups. 

87 

1 

75 

1 

h. 

Vocational  guidance  serv- 
ices for  employment -bound 
youth. 

83 

2 

7»^ 

2 

j- 

Preparation  of  instructional 
materials . 

78 

3 

70 

3 

f. 

Pilot  and  experimental 
programs. 

77 

58 

k. 

Research  and  evaluation. 

69 

5 

58 

5 

b. 

OtheT-  than  classroom 
activities^ 

68 

6 

56 

7 

i. 

Equipment  for  shops  and 
laboratories. 

68 

7 

52 

9 

e. 

In-service  training  of 
teachers. 

68 

8 

55 

8 

c. 

Late  afternoon,  evening, 
Saturday  and  summer 
programs. 

60 

9 

50 

10 

a. 

Occupational  surveys  and 
follow-up  studies. 

58 

10 

57 

6 

g* 

Supervisory  and  consult- 
ant services. 

11 

33 

11 
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TABLE  XK.  COMPARISON  OF  RANK  IN  ORDER  OF  PERCENT  OF  AGREEMENT 
FOR  ITEMS  IN  TABLE  XVIII  FOR  I962-63  AND  I96O-6I 
(OUT-OF-SCHDOL  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS) 


Item 

1962-63 

1960-61 

Agreement,  $ Rank 

Agreement,  io  Rank 

f.  Vocational  guidance  services 
for  out -of -school  youth 
and  adults. 

80  1 

72  1 

e.  Development  of  instructional 
materials. 

78  2 

66  3 

b.  Instruction  in  evening  school 
and  adult  classes. 

75  3 

67  2 

d.  Instruction  in  full-time 

technical-terminal  education 
on  the  community  college 
level. 

74  4 

64  4 

c.  Administrative  and  super- 
visory services  aimed  at  de- 
velopment of  programs. 

68  5 

48  7 

a.  Studies  to  determine  the 
needs  of  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults. 

61  6 

62  5 

g.  Evaluation  of  programs  for 
out-of-school  youth  and 
adults. 

51  7 

59  6 
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PART  VIII. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  SELECTED  RESPONDENTS 


Personal  interviews  were  held  with  selected  administrators  who  had  indi- 
cated that  programs  would  be  eliminated  if  teacher  salary  reimbursement  should 
be  discontinued;  the  purpose  of  the  interviews  was  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
rationale  which  resulted  in  opinions  that  programs  would  be  eliminated. 

The  reasons  generally  given  for  elimination  were  based  on  financial  uncer- 
tainties, declining  class  enrollments,  and  scheduling  problems.  The  admin- 
istrators ' thought  that  their  boards  of  education  would  base  any  decision  about 
program  elimination  on  financial  conditions,  staff  recommendations, and  student 
needs.  The  administrators  thought  that  the  final  decision  on  program  elimina- 
tion would  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  student  and  community  need 
for  any  particular  program. 

The  administrators  were  concerned  about  the  effect  of  elimination  of  pro- 
grams; few  of  them  cared  to  speculate  about  the  consequences;  they  assumed  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

Some  administrators  questioned  whether  or  not  present  programs  were  as  ef- 
fective as  they  might  be.  They  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  im- 
provement of  vocational  programs  and  services  in  the  following  areas:  more  at- 

tention to  programs  for  the  slow  learner  and  slow  reader;  more  experimental  pro- 
grams; greater  allowances  for  flexibility  within  state  vocational  regulations 
so  that  special  situations  might  be  eligible  for  reimbursement;  more  vocational 
guidance;  more  attention  to  programs  for  the  potential  drop-out;  programs  of 
greater  scope  in  new  and  allied  fields;  more  in-service  training  for  teachers 
at  all  levels;  possible  reallocations  of  funds  for  special  programs  and  services; 
and  built-in  statutory  incentives  to  force  increased  local  financial  support. 
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PART  IX.  SUMMARY 


Certain  conditions  must  be  observed  in  interpreting  the  data  presented  in 
the  tables.  In  making  comparisons,  one  must  consider  the  different  bases  for 
percents  between  and  within  the  studies.  The  changes  in  percents  of  non-res- 
pondents must  be  considered.  Only  the  respondents'  positions  are  identical  for 
the  two  studies;  the  persons  occupying  those  positions  are  not  the  same  in  all 
instances.  Therefore,  changes  of  personnel  in  positions  might  account  for  dif- 
ferences in  percents  of  opinions  for  the  positions  and  totals.  Because  of  these 
limitations,  direct  percentage  comparisons  of  differences  were  avoided  in  inter- 
preting the  tables. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  returned  questionnaires  revealed  no  significant  ' 
of  opinions  among  respondents  according  to  positions,  district 
membership,  high  school  enrollment,  operating  programs,  urban  or  rural  dis- 
tricts, or  geographical  locations  of  districts. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  minor  deviations,  the  results  of  the  follow-up 
study  are  similar  to  the  results  of  the  I96O-6I  study.  Prom  this,  the  conclu- 
sions and  the  recommendations  of  the  196O-61  study  are  strengthened. 


PART  X.  RECOMMENDATIONS^ 


The  following  recommendations  are  governed  by  the  principle  that  the  pur- 
pose of  state  and  federal  vocational  education  funds  is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, improvement  and  extension  of  vocational  education  programs  at  all  levels. 
Continuous  evaluation  of  rates  and  purposes  of  reimbursement  should  be  made  of 
all  vocational  programs  to  accomplish  this  principle.  Evaluation  of  local  needs 
and  support  may  result  in  changes  for  reimbursement  rates. 

The  recommendations  made  as  a result  of  this  study  are  that: 

1.  The  full  rate  of  reimbursement  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  day-school 
teachers  and  coordinators  in  approved  high  school  vocational  programs  for  a pe- 
riod of  five  years  and  support  withdrawn  (one -third  each  year)  for  the  sixth, 
seventh, and  eighth  years.  The  withdrawal  of  support  of  programs  currently  op- 
erated and  which  have  been  supported  for  five  or  more  years  should  begin  with 
the  school  year  1964-65. 

2.  The  following  services  for  youth  of  high  school  age  be  encouraged 
through  higher  rates  of  reimbursement: 

a.  New  instructional  services  for  schools  which  have  not  previously 
provided  vocational  instruction  in  a particular  field.  Schools 
might  be  encouraged  to  provide  new  programs  and  services  if  the 
amount  of  aid  from  state  and  federal  vocational  funds  were  suf- 
ficient to  offset  some  of  the  added  costs  in  getting  a program 
established.  The  school  district  proposing  to  initiate  a new 
program  should  be  required  to  justify  the  need  for  and  feasibility 
of  such  a program.  Pilot  and  experimental  programs  would  also 

be  included  in  this  category. 

b.  Occupational  counseling,  placement  and  follow-up  services  designed 
to  assist  employment -bound  youth  make  the  transition  from  school 
to  job.  Career  planning,  educational  planning,  job  placement  and 
occupational  studies  would  be  included  in  this  category  of  services. 

c.  Instructional  services  which  supplement  the  day-school  vocational 
programs  or  meet  the  needs  of  out-of-school  youth.  Examples  of 

^It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommendations  made  here  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  made  as  a part  of  the  earlier  study: 

Ralph  C . Wenrich . A Study  to  Determine  More  Effective  Ways  of  Using  State  and 
Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds  in  the  Further  Development  of  Programs 
Operated  by  Local  School  Districts.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan 

Office  of  Research  Administration,  July  1962. 
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such  services  are:  late-afternoon  and  evening  classes  for  out- 

of-school  youthj  Saturday  and  sumer  classes  for  either  in-school 
or  out-of-school  youthj  and  other-than-classroom  activities,  such 
as  extension  services  and  supervised  faming  practices,  during 
the  summer  months. 

d.  Professional  growth  services  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators. Services  in  this  category  might  include  local 
curriculum  workshops,  community  surveys,  studies  of  the  needs  of 
youth  and  adults  for  vocational  education,  preparation  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  self -evaluation  of  local  programs. 

The  following  services  for  adults  be  encouraged  by  reimbursement  in- 
centives : 

a.  Vocational  counseling  services  for  adults  who  need  help  in  making 
a more  satisfactory  occupational  adjustment. 

b.  Professional  improvement  services  which  would  include  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  of  teachers  of  adult  classes,  develop- 
ment of  more  adequate  instructional  materials  for  adult  classes, 
and  the  development  of  closer  cooperative  relationships  with  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  agriculture. 

c.  Instructional  services  for  purposes  of  training  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  business,  industry,  and  homemaking. 

d.  Instructional  services  for  the  training  of  technicians  in  agricul- 
ture, business  and  Industry  in  post-high  school  programs  in  commu- 
nity colleges,  technical  institutes,  technical  divisions  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  area  vocational-technical  schools  or  cen- 
ters, or  similar  Institutions. 

4.  The  following  services,  which  would  benefit  both  youth  of  high  school 
age  and  adults,  be  encouraged  through  reimbursement  policies: 

a.  Administrative  and  supervisory  service.®,.  Every  community  school 
system  large  enough  to  operate  a comprehensive  vocational  pro- 
gram needs  specialized  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel 
to  provide  leadership  and  to  give  direction  to  the  program  and  to 
maintain  standards. 

b.  Services  or^  an  area  basis.  Since  many  high  schools  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  a diversified  program  of  specialized  training 
and  some  which  are  large  enough  are  not  interested  in  preparing 
youth  for  employment,  state  and  federal  vocational  funds  might  be 
used  in  the  development  of  area  vocational  programs.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  providing  a higher  rate  of  reimbursement  for 
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instructional  and  other  services  and  by  providing  reimbursement 
for  a portion  of  the  cost  of  equipping  area  schools  or  centers. 

c.  Purchase  of  equipment.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  reim'r 
bursement  of  local  school  districts  for  a portion  of  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  to  modernize  present  facilities  and  to  equip  shops 
and  laboratories  needed  in  the  development  of  new  programs. 

d.  Research  and  evaluation  services.  These  would  enable  educators 
at  every  level  to  investigate,  experiment,  improve,  and  assess 
ideas  and  programs  in  vocational  education. 

5.  A study  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  reimbursement  of 
the  salaries  of  day-school  teachers  in  the  community  colleges,  technical  in- 
stitutes, and  technical  divisions  of  colleges  and  universities  is  essential 
beyond  the  five-year  period  of  full  reimbursement  to  which  high  school  pro- 
grams would  be  limited  under  recommendation  No.  1. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
ANN  ARBOR 
SCHOOL  or  Education 

DiPANTIitNT  or  VOCAtlONAl.  KOUCATION 
AND  nuCnCAL  ART* 


DATE:  March  28,  I963 

TO:  Superintendents  of  Schools,  High  School  Principals,  and  Directors  of 

Vocational  Education  in  School  Districts  vith  Reimbursed  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education;  Superintendent,  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  Principals  of  High  Schools  with  Reimbursed  Programs  of  Vocational 
Education  in  Detroit. 

FROM:  Ralph  C.  Venrich,  Chairman 

Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts 

SUBJECT:  A FolloV*-up  Study  of  the  Opinions  of  Local  School  Administrators 
Regarding  the  Financing  of  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan. 

Two  years  ago.  The  University  of  Michigan  in  cooperation  with  an  advisory  committee 
engaged  in  a study  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan.  A questionnaire  was  designed 
to  determine  the  probable  effects  of  changes  in  reimbursement  on  high  school  vocation- 
al  education  programs. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  local  school  administrators.  The  response  was  ninety- 
two  percent.  The  results  were  reported  in  A Study  to  Determine  More  Effective  Ways 
of  Using  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds  jjn  ^ Further  Development  of 
Programs  Operated  ^ Local  School  Districts. 

Since  I96I,  the  opinions  of  local  school  administrators  toward  problems  dealing  with 
the  financing  of  vocational  education  may  have  changed.  This  study  is  designed  to 
ascertain  the  current  thinking  of  administrators  about  some  of  the  possible  alterna- 
tive uses  for  funds  in  vocational  education. 

Assuming  that  the  same  amount  (or  more)  of  state  and  federal  vocational  education 
funds  will  be  made  available  in  the  future,  present  practices  of  reimbursement  might 
be  continued  or  modified,  if  modifications  seem  desirable.  You  are  requested  to 
assist  in  this  determination  by  completing  the  enclosed  questionnaire.  It  is 
identical  to  the  one  used  two  years  ago. 

Questionnaires  are  numbered  merely  to  enable  us  to  follow  up  those  who  are  tardy 
with  their  responses.  (This,  of  course,  will  not  be  necessary  in  your  caseO 
Please  be  assured  that  YOUR  RESPONSE  WILL  REMAIN  C0NPIDI3VTIAL.  deports  and  analyses 
of  data  will  not  identify  individuals,  schools,  or  school  systems.  When  this  study 
is  completed,  a copy  will  be  sent  tc  you. 

A self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  the  RETURN  OF  YOUR  QUESTIONNAIRE.  Your 
cooperation  in  returning  this  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possible  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 
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(JMESTIONlttlRE  ON  YOUR  SECOHDARY-SCHOOL 
REIMBURSED  VOCAHOMAL  PROGRAMS 


1.  What  is  your  position  in  the  schools? 

r~]  Superintendent  of  schools  j 

C Skip  to  Question  k 

I I Director  of  vocational  education J 

— D Principal  of  high  school 

2.  How  many  grades  are  there  in  your  school? 

□ 3 grades  (10-12) 
f~ I 4 grades  (9-12) 
n 6 grades  (7-12) 

fj  Other  (please  specify)  

3*  What  is  the  total  enrollment  in  your  high  school? 

□ 0-199 
[j  200-499 

□ 500-999 

□ 1000  or  more 


According  to  our  records,  reimbitrsed  vocational  courses  or  prograias  are  currently 
operating  in  your  school(s)  in  the  field(s)  checked  in  tile  boxes  below.  Therefore 
only  that  part(s)  of  the  questionnaire  for  the  indicated  program(s)  is  included • 

0 Agriculture 
ri  Homemaking 

n Trade  and  Industrial 

1  I Cooperative  Occiapational  Training 

Q If  records  above  are  incorrect,  please  Indicate  prograjn(s)  to  be  added 
or  deleted  in  the  space  below. 
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5.  Are  you  curraitly  operating  reimbursed  vocational  AGRICULTURAL  courses  In  your  high 
8chool(s)? 

[1  Yes  (Please  continue  with  Question  6)  Q No  (Skip  to  Page  4) 

IP  YOU  HAVE  A REIMBURSED  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL (S) 

Your  school  dlr.wrlct  has  been  (and  again  will  be)  reimbursed  from  state  and  federal 
vooatlonal  education  funds  for  a portion  of  the  salary  and  travel  paid  your 
vocational  agricultural  teacher(s). 

As  you  probably  know,  the  rate  of  relmbursanent  on  agricultural  teachers ' salaries 
paid  last  year  was  Now  we  would  like  to  consider  what  the  effect  would  be  If 
this  rate  were  Increased,  remain  the  same,  or  decreased. 

6.  If  this  rate  of  relmbi’Tsanent  were  ^ be  doubled,  what  effect  would  It  have  on 
your  hl^  school  vocational  agricultural  program? 

Our  vocational  agricultural  program  would:  (Check  one) 

f~]  Improve  in  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

Q Improve  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

n remain  about  the  : me  In  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 

Q continue  unaltered 

n be  eliminated  regardless  of  reimbursement 

6 a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above,  in  irtiat  ways  do  you  think 
the  quality  of  the  agricultural  program  would  be  Improved? 


7 .  If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  ^ remain  the  same  m present . what  effect 
would  It  have  on  your  high  school  vocational  agricultural  program? 

Our  vocational  agricultural  program  would:  (Check  one) 

Q serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  diminish  In  quality 

n serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  Improve  In  quality 

Q remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth 

(~D  remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 

n Improve  In  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

[j  diminish  In  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 

Q continue  unaltered 

[j  be  eliminated  entirely  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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j IP  YOU  HAVE  A REIMBURSED  AORICULTURAL  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL(S)  (continued) 

8.  If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  gradually  reduced  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  no  reimbursement  were  to  be  made,  what~effect  would  It  ultimately  have  on 
your  high  school  vocational  agricultural  program? 

Our  vocational  agricultural  program  would:  (Check  one) 

n diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  about  f'e  same  number  of  youth 

Q diminish  In  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 

[]]  Improve  In  quality 

r~1  continue  unaltered 

Q remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth- 
Q be  eliminated  entirely 

8 a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above.  In  vdiat  ways  do  you  think 
the  quality  of  the  agricultural  program  would  diminish? 


IP  YOU  ARE  A HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

9.  In  which  of  the  following  grades  In  your  school  may  students  elect 
agricultural  courses?  (Check  one  or  more)' 

Q 9th  grade 

r]  10th  g^ade 

[j  11th  grade 

[j  12th  grade 

If  your  high  school  has  only  three  grades  (10-12): 

10.  Do  most  of  the  students  who  come  to  your  school  have  the  opportunity 
to  elect  vocational  agriculture  In  the  9th  grade? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

Q Don't  know 
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11.  Are  you  currently  operating  reimbursed  vocational  HOMEHAKINO  courses  In  your  high 
school ( 8 ) ? ® 

□ Yes  (Please  continue  with  Question  12)  □ No  (Skip  to  Page  6) 

IP  YOU  HAVE  A REIMBURSED  HOMEHAKINO  PROGRAM  IN  ^ H^  SCHOOL(S) 

Your  school  district  has  been  (and  again  will  be)  reimbursed  from  state  and  federal 
vocational  education  funds  for  a portion  of  the  salary  and  travel  paid  vour 
vocational  homemaking  teacher(s). 

As  you  probably  know,  the  rate  of  reimbursement  on  home  king  teachers'  salaries 
paid  last  year  was  20^.  Now  we  would  like  to  consider  w t the  effect  would  be  If 
this  rate  were  Increased,  remain  the  same,  or  decreased. 

12.  If  this  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to  be  doubled,  what  effect  would  havp 
your  high  school  vocational  hcmemaklng  program? 

Our  vocational  homemaking  program  would:  (Check  one) 

Q improve  in  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

[n  Improve  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 

[n  continue  unaltered 

Q be  eliminated  regardless  of  reimbursement 

12  a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above.  In  what  ways  do  you 
think  the  quality  of  the  homemaking  program  would  be  Improved? 


13.  If  |=be  rate  of  reimbursement  were  ^ remain  the  same  as  at  prMent,  what  effect 
would  It  have  on  your  high  school  vocational  homemaking  ^grim? 

Our  vocational  homemaking  program  would:  (Check  one) 

□ serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  diminish  In  quality 
fj  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  Improve  In  quality 

□ ranaln  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth 
Qj  remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 
[j  Improve  In  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

[]j  diminish  In  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 
Q continue  unaltered 

n be  eliminated  entirely  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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IP  YOU  HAVE  A REH^BURSED  HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM  IN  Ym  HIGH  SCHOOL(S)  (continued) 

14.  If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  gradually  reduced  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  no  reimbursement  were  to  be  made,  v/hat  effect  would  It  ultimately  have  on 
your  high  school  vocational  homemaking  program? 

Our  vocational  homemaking  program  would:  (Check  one) 

M diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

jn  diminish  In  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 

[j  improve  in  quality 

[j  cont inue  unal t ered 

LJ  remain  about  the  same  in  quality,  but  serve  fever  youth 
LJ  be  eliminated  entirely 

14  a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above,  in  what  ways  do  you  think 
the  quality  of  the  homemaking  program  would  diminish? 


IF  YOU  ARE  A HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAI. 

15.  In  which  of  the  following  grades  Jn  your  school  may  students  elect 
homemaking  courses?  (Check  cne  or  more) 

jn  9th  grade 

[j  10th  grade 

[j  11th  grade 

|_J  12th  grade 

If  your  high  school  has  only  three  grades  (10-12): 

16.  Do  most  of  the  students  who  come  to  your  school  have  the  opportunity 
to  elect  vocational  homemaking  in  the  9th  grade? 

jj  Yes 

□ No 

[j  Don  ’ t know 
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17.  Are  you  currently  operating  reimbursed  vocational  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  courses  In 
your  high  school(s)? 

jn  Yes  (Please  continue  with  Question  18)  f]  No  (Skip  to  Page  8) 


IP  YOU  HAVE  A REIMBURSED  TRADE  AMD  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL(S) 

Your  school  district  has  been  (and  again  will  be)  reimbursed  from  state  and  federal 
vocational  education  funds  for  a portion  of  the  salary  and  travel  paid  your 
vocational  trade  and  Industrial  teacher(s). 


As  you  probably  know,  the  rate  of  reimbursement  on  trade  and  Industrial  teachers' 
salaries  paid  last  year  was  20^.  Now  we  would  like  to  consider  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  this  rate  were  increased,  remain  the  same,  or  decreased. 

18.  If  this  rate  of  reimbursement  were  ^ be  doubled,  what  effect  would  it  have  on 
your  high  school  vocational  trade  and  Industrial  program? 

Our  vocational  trade  and  Industrial  program  would;  (Check  one) 

0 improve  In  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

0 improve  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

0 remain  about  the  same  in  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 

0 continue  unaltered 

0 be  eliminated  regar^dless  of  reimbursement 

18  a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above,  In  what  ways  do  you  think 
the  quality  of  the  trade  and  industrial  program  would  be  improved? 


19.  If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  what  effect 
would  It  have  on  your  high  school  vocational  trade  and  Industrial  program? 

Our  vocational  trade  and  Industrial  program  would:  (Check  one) 

0 serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  diminish  In  quality 

0 serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  improve  In  quality 

01  remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth 
0 remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 
0 improve  In  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

0 diminish  in  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 
0 continue  unaltered 

0 be  eliminated  entirely  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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IP  you  HAVE  A REIMBURSED  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAM  IN  YOUR  HIGH 
SCHOOL (S ) ( continued ) 

20.  If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  gradually  reduced  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  no  reimbursement  were  to  be  made,  what  effect  would  It  ultimately  have  on 
your  high  school  vocational  trade  and  industrial  program? 

Our  vocational  trade  and  industrial  program  would:  (Check  one) 

n diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

Q diminish  in  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 

Q Improve  in  quality 

Q continue  unaltered 

Q remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth 
L]  be  eliminated  entirely 

20  a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above,  in  what  ways  do  you  think 
the  quality  of  the  trade  and  industrial  program  would  diminish? 


IP  YOU  ARE  A HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

21,  In  which  of  the  following  grades  your  school  may  students  elect 
trade  and  industrial  courses?  (Check  one  or  more) 

Q 9th  grade 

[]  10th  grade 

[n  11th  grade 

Q 12th  grade 


22.  Are  you  currently  operating  a reimbursed  COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAIi  TRAINING  program 
In  your  high  school! s)? 

I I Yes  (Please  continue  with  Question  2J)  [j  (Skip  to  Page  10) 

IP  VQU  have  A REIMBURSED  COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  

YOl  . HIGH  school! S) 

Your  school  district  has  been  (and  again  will  be)  reimbursed  from  state  and  federal 
vocational  education  funds  for  a portion  of  the  salary  and  travel  paid  your  coopera- 
tive occupational  training  coordinator! s) , 

As  you  probably  know,  the  rate  of  relmb  irsaient  on  cooperative  occupational  training 
coordinators'  salaries  paid  last  year  i7as  2?^.  Now  we  would  like  to  consider  what 
the  effect  would  be  If  this  rate  were  Increased,  remain  the  same,  or  decreased. 

23.  If  this  rate  of  reimbursement  were  ^ ^ doubled,  what  effect  would  It  have  on 
your  high  school  cooperative  occupational  training  program? 

Our  cooperative  occupational  training  program  would:  (Check  one) 

fj  Improve  In  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

jn  Improve  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

[j  remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  more  youth 

Q c on  t Inu  e un al t er ed 

I I be  eliminated  regardless  of  reimbursement 

23  a.  If  you  checked  one  of  the  first  two  above,  in  what  ways  do  you  think 
the  quality  of  the  cooperative  occupational  training  program  would 
be  Improved? 


24.  If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  ^ remain  the  same  as  at  present,  what  effect 
would  It  have  on  your  high  school  cooperative  occupational  training  program? 

Our  cooperative  occupational  training  program  would:  (Check  one) 

□ serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  diminish  In  quality 
[j  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth,  but  improve  In  quality 

0 remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth 
LJ  remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  ^erve  more  youth 

1  I improve  In  quality  and  serve  more  youth 

[j  diminish  In  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 
0 continue  unaltered 

□ be  eliminated  entirely  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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I84H*  mm  » 

’^®^^“>^seraent  were  gradually  reduced  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  no  reimbursement  were  to  be  made,  what  effect  would  it  ultimately  have  on 
your  high  school  cooperative  occupational  training  program?  ^ 

Our  cooperative  occupational  training  program  would:  (Check  one) 

_ diminish  In  quality,  but  serve  about  the  same  number  of  youth 

_ diminish  In  quality  and  serve  fewer  youth 

__  Improve  In  quality 

continue  unaltered 

_ remain  about  the  same  In  quality,  but  serve  fewer  youth 
be  eliminated  entirely 


25  a. 


^ what  ways  do  you  think 

dlmlJlshf  ^ cooperative  occupational  training  program  would 


IF  YOU  ARE  A HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINC IPAL 


following  grades  In  your  school  may  students  elect  the 
cooperative  occupational  training  program? 

9th  grade 

10th  grade 

11 th  grade 

12th  grade 
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SHOlTLD  RESPOND  TO  ALL  OP  THE  REMAINING  QUESTIONS 


27  b. 


27.  If,  in  the  future,  vocational  funds  were  no  longer  u'ld  to  support  the  oresent  hi^h 
new  vocational  programs  and  services,  * ^ 

^ ’■  S2"?,.2Lrsr‘?”“  ™c»Mo»  »h«w  b,  „sea  t.  sti.„ut, 

the  further  development  of  programs  and  services  for:  (Check  one) 

n hlfh  school  youth 

fj  out-of-  school  youth  and  adults 

Funds  for  vocational  HOjlEMAKING  EDUCATION  should  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  further  development  of  orograms  and  services  for:  (Check  one) 

I i high  school  youth 
fj  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 

Funds  for  vocational  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  should  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  further  development  of  programs  and  services  for:  (check  one) 

[j  high  school  youth 
0 out-of -school  youth  and  adults 

MCmON  should  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  further  development  of  programs  and  services  for:  (Check  one) 


27  c. 


27  d. 


I i high  school  youth 
0 out-of -school  youth  and  adults 


”■  Sl5Sis""~^ 


28  a.  Use  funds  for  the  State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction  to  organize,  equip  and 
operate  state  and/or  area  vocational 
schools  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 

28  b.  Use  funds  to  organize,  equip  and  operate 
area  vocational  schools  through 
cooperating  school  districts  (Check  as 
many  as  apply) 

28  c.  Use  funds  for  the  local  school  districts 
to  develop  more  adequate  programs  and 
services  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 


Voc, 

Agrl. 


Voc. 

Hmkg. 


□ □ 


Voc. 

Ind. 


Voc. 

Bus. 


□ D O □ 


J U □ □ 


□ 


29.  Here  are  several  ways  in  which  state  and  federal  funds  might  be  used  to  help  local 
school  districts  develop  more  adequate  vocational  programs  and  services  for  high 
school  youth.  Please  check  each  of  the  following  to  Indicate  that  you  either  agree 
or  disagree. 


Dls- 
Agree  agree 

□ D 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


We  should: 

a.  spend  more  for  occupational  surveys  and  follow-up  studies 

b.  spend  more  for  other-than-classroom  actlvltlts  (such  as  supervised 
farm  practicei  home  visitations,  coordination  of  cooperative  work- 
study  and  placement  of  trainees  in  employment) 

c.  spend  more  for  late-aftemoon,  evening,  Saturday  and  summer 
programs  for  high  school  youth 

d.  spend  more  for  Job  training  for  special  groups  (such  as  potential 
drop-outs,  slow  readers,  slow  learners,  etc.) 

e.  spend  more  for  in-service  training  of  teachers 

f.  spend  more  for  pilot  and  experimental  programs 

g.  spend  more  for  supervisory  and  consultant  services 

h.  spend  more  for  vocational  guidance  services  for  employment -bound 
youth 

I.  .spend  more  for  equipment  for  shops  and  laboratories 

J.  spend  more  for  the  preparation  of  instructional  materials 

k.  spend  more  for  research  and  evaluation 


Other  (please  specify  ways) 


30. 


How  can  we  best  use  state  and  federal  vocational  funds  for  Improving  programs  and 
services  for  out -of -school  youth  and  adults  who  want  to  prepare  for  employment? 
Consider  each  Item  In  relation  to  each  field. 


30  a. 


Voc. 

Agrl. 

Use  funds  for  the  State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction  to  organize,  equip  and  | | 

operate  state  and/or  area  vocational 
schools  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 


Voc . Voc . 
Hmkg.  Ind. 

□ □ 


Voc. 

Bus. 

□ 


30  b.  Use  funds  to  organize,  equip  and  operate  Q Q 
area  vocational  schools  through 
cooperating  school  districts  (Check 
as  many  as  apply) 


□ 


30  c.  Use  funds  for  the  local  school  districts  U Q Cj  U 
to  develop  more  adequate  programs  and 
services  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 
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31*  Here  are  several  ways  In  which  state  and  federal  funds  might  be  used  to  help  local 
school  districts  develop  more  adequate  vocational  programs  and  services  for  out*of« 
school  youth  and  adults.  Please  check  each  of  the  following  to  indicate  that  you 
either  agree  or  disagree. 


Dls- 
Agree  agree 

□ □ 


We  should: 
a 


u 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


spend  more  for  studies  to  determine  the  needs  of  out-of -school 
youth  and  adults 


b.  spend  more  for  instruction  in  evening  school  and  adult  classes 

c.  spend  more  for  administrative  and  supervisory  services  aimed 
at  the  development  of  out-of -school  youth  and  adult  programs 

d.  spend  more  for  instruction  in  full-time  technical -terminal 
education  on  the  community  college  level 

e.  spend  more  for  the  development  of  Instructional  materials  (for 
use  in  specific  areas  of  training) 

f.  spend  more  for  vocational  guidance  services  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults 

g.  spend  more  for  evaluation  of  programs  for  out-of -school  youth 
and  adults 


Other  ways  (please  specify) 
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PREFACE 


This  is  an  interim  report  on  the-'  second  year  of  a three-year 
cooperative  supervised  pilot  program.  The  first  year  (1963-64)  no 
formal  report  was  made,  although  evaluation  teams  did  visit  the  four 
schools  involved  And  members  of  these  evaluation  teams  made  individual 
reports  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  three  administrative  units  in- 
volved. Since  these  reports  were  short  and  so  very  general,  they  have 
made  very  little  contribution  to  the  manuscript  which  follows.. 

The  final  report  on  these  pilot  programs  will  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  1965-66  scholastic  year  All  members  of  the  research  team 
should  be  sensitized  to  this  task  and  should  make  every  effort  to  secure 
data  which  will  make  the  final  report  more  valid  and  informative. 


R<  0,  Gallington 
Research  Director 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  was  proposed  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  explore  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  of:  1)  present  and  potential  dropoyts, 

2)  high  school  graduates  who  lack  occupational  skill,  and  3)  students 
in  the  regular  high  school  program  who  are  classified  as  low  academic 
achievers.  Under  the  structure  of  this  program,  local  schools  were 
asked  to  submit  plans  for  pilot  programs  designed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  above  classes  of  studentst 

Basic  minimun  standards  for  these  programs  were  established  by 
the  State  Board  in  two  plans. 

Plan  No  1 was  intended  for  those  students  who  have  already  dropped 
out  of  high  school  and  who  are  unemployed  or  who  may  become  employed 
in  dead-end  jobs.  They  lack  a high  school  diploma  as  well  as  sale- 
able skills  Prospective  students  under  this  plan  may  range  from 
16  to  21  years  of  age. 

Plan  No,  2 was  intended  for  those  low  academic  achievers  who  aie 
still  in  school.  They  should  have  previously  been  identified 
either  as  potential  dropouts  or  probable  graduates  who  will  lack 
needed  skills  upon  entry  into  the  labor  market. 

Three  local  school  proposals  for  the  reimbursable  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Program  were  accepted  by  the  State  Board  for 
pilot  studies  for  a period  of  three  years,  At  the  end  of  each  year  an 
evaluation  of  the  local  programs  was  to  be  conducted  by  a third  party 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  State  and  local  schools.  This  report 
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constitutes  the  second-year  evaluation  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  and  Pilot  Program, 

The  school  districts  accepted  by  the  State  Board  to  participate 
in  the  reimbursed  cooperative  pilot  programs  were  as  follows: 

1.  Community  Unit  School  District  No,  2,  Robinson,  Illinois; 

Mr,  Forest  H.  Shoulders,  Superintendent. 

2.  Maine  Township  High  School  District  No,  207,  Park  Ridge, 

Illinois;  Dr,  Earle  W*  Wiltse,  Superintendent.  (Note:  This 

district  has  two  schools  participating  in  the  Cooperative  Super- 
vised Job  Training  Program:  Maine  Township  East  High  School  and 

Maine  Township  West  High  School.) 

3.  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Neal  Duncan,  Assistant 

Superintendent,  Department  of  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education. 
(Note:  Drake  Vocational  Guidance  and  Education  Center  was  the  only 

school  from  this  district  participating  in  the  pilot  study  and  is  the 
only  school  in  the  program  working  with  eighth  grade  or  lower  level 
students. ) 

The  above  schools  were  to  participate  in  the  cooperative  program 
under  Plan  No.  2,  as  established  by  the  State  Board.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Robinson  program  in  1963-64 
were  largely  fifth-year  students.  The  Robinson  program  was  classified 
under  Plan  No.  2,  however,  because  these  students  were  not  dropouts 
since  all  had  made  the  decision  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year  to  return 
to  school  and  enroll  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program. 
Maine  Township  East  and  Maine  Township  West  high  schools  allowed  any 
high  school  level  student  16  years  of  age  or  older  to  enroll  in  the 
program. 


Significance  of  Study 

Students  who  drop  out  of  school  and  flood  the  labor  market  with- 
out saleable  skills  are  creating  a great  problem  in  our  society.  The 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  is  a possible  solution  to 
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this  problem  is  the  State  of  Illinois.  To  test  the  feasibility  and 
value  of  future  cooperative  supervised  job  training  programs,  pilot 
studies  were  to  be  conducted  and  evaluated  to  establish  their  worth  as 
a solution  to  the  dropout  and  employment  problems  in  Illinois,  An 
evaluative  study  as  this  one  will  have  value  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  reveal  what  has  been  gained  through  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  and  thus  give  an  indication  of  what  might  be  done  in 
the  future. 

Since  there  were  no  previous  guides  established  for  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program,  the  generalizations  at  the 
end  of  this  report  should  help  establish  guides  or  goals  for  future  pro- 
grams,. The  evaluation  and  reporting  prodedures  established  herein  will 
also  aid  in  the  pattern  of  evaluation  to  be  made  and  report  writing  to 
be  done  after  the  third  year  of  the  pilot  programs. 


Limitations 

This  subtitle  refers  to  those  handicaps  under  which  the  data  was 
collected  and  this  report  was  prepared.  Elements  limiting  the  evaluation 
of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  include  many  factors, 
some  of  which  follow: 

1.  The  data  provided  on  the  student  information  sheets  was  written, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  students  and  many  times  it  was  impossible  to 
read  the  student's  handv?riting.  A majority  of  the  forms  were  lacking 
important  information  necessary  to  prepare  a statistical  study. 

2.  No  measure  was  developed  for  identifying  the  "potential  dropouts" 
and  "probable  graduates  who  will  lack  needed  skills  upon  entry  into 
the  labor  market,"  It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the  students 
in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  were  actually 
potential  dropouts  since  reliable  measures  had  not  been  developed  for 
each  community  involved.  Since  the  potential  dropouts  and  needy  stu- 
dents were  identified  largely  by  judgments,  it  could  not  be  stated 
positively  that  the  program  will  have  helped  such  students  toward 
graduation. 
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3.  Achievement  test  results  were  not  available.  There  have  been  no 
standardized  tests  used  to  classify  students  in  the  Cooperative 
Superivsed  Job  Training  Program.  This  fact  alone  made  it  impossible 
to  determine  objective  achievement  progress  of  the  students. 

4.  Only  general  goals  were  established.  The  results  of  the  program 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  more  specific  expected  outcomes  since 
specific  goals  were  never  established#  (It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  by  constantly  observing  the  change  in  students,  a definite  ap- 
proach to  the  general  goals  may  be  measured.  An  example  of  this  is 
observed  in  the  retardation  of  dropouts  among  the  students  as  the 
program  progressed  from  the  first  year  to  the  second  year.) 

5.  The  research  team  was ’ limited  because  of  time.  It  was  not  known 
that  the  interim  evaluation  was  to  be  performed  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  school  year,  1965#  An  earlier  starting  date  would  have  allowed 
the  researchers  to  gain  additional  information  while  the  cooperative 
classes  were  still  in  session. 

6#  The  interviewers  had  to  prepare  hastily  for  the  visitation  inter- 
views# And  they  had  to  look  for  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
programs  without  having  previously  prepared  appropriate  check  lists. 

To  be  most  effective  with  students,  the  interviewers  had  to  interview 
without  notes  or  check  lists,  and  without  having  fully  memorized  the 
pattern  of  questioning.  As  a result,  all  schools  were  not  subjected 
to  the  same  identical  examination. 


The  Methods  and  Procedures 

As  no  procedure  had  been  established  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  Pilot  Studies,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  gather  available  information  and  to  establish  an  evaluation, 
system  simultaneously.  Student  information  sheets  for  recording  data  were 
used  by  the  coordinators.  The  sheets,  six  in  all,  were  provided  by  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  It  was  found,  however,  that  much 
desirable  data  was  not  adequately  recorded  and  a detailed  statistical 
treatment  of  data  was  impossible#  This  lack  of  data  somewhat  handicapped 
the  research  team  in  developing  a standard  procedure  for  evaluation. 

Under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  somewhat  inadequate  data,  a more 
general  evaluation  method  was  devised  than  had  been  planned  originally. 
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Visitation 

The  visits  provided  ample  opportunity  for  members  of  the  research 
teams,  accompanied  by  state  supervisors,  to  establish  general  opinions 
concerning  the  programs  being  conducted  in  the  various  schools.  A 
special  class  assembly  was  arranged  in  each  school  by  the  evaluating 
team.  This  assembly  was  conducted  in  the  absence  of  the  local  coordi- 
nator in  each  case.  During  this  meeting  the  students  were  asked  questions 
pertaining  to  their  feelings  and  opinions  regarding  the  program.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  class  assembly,  a few  individual  class  members  were 
selected  and  interviewed  privately  by  a member  of  the  research  team, 
uring  these  interviews  additional  information  was  obtained  relative  to 
an  individual  student  view  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training 
Program.  Questions  asked  durirg  the  class  assembly  follow: 

1.  How  many  have  not  worked  steady  since  you  entered  the  program? 

2.  How  many  will  graduate  this  June  or  August? 

3.  Of  those,  how  many  have  been  in  the  program  only  one  year? 

For  two  years? 

4.  Who  told  you  about  the  program?  Why  are  you  here?  Are  you  glad 

you  spent  a year  or  more  in  the  program? 

5.  How  many  have  saved  money?  How  many  have  bought  a car?  Are  your 

wages  satisfactory? 

6.  Is  school  work  harder  now  that  you  are  away  a half  day?  Easier? 

7.  What  are  you  missing?  Gaining? 

8.  What  do  your  parents  think? 

9.  What  do  older  siblings  think?  Did  they  recommend  this  to  you? 

10.  What  do  younger  siblings  think?  Do  you  recommend  this  to  them? 

11.  How  many  are  doing  the  kind  of  work  you  like? 

12.  Did  you  find  your  own  job?  Can  you  choose  the  work  you  want? 

• Why?  Or  why  not? 
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13.  Can  you  change  from  one  job  to  another?  When?  Why  not?  Would 
you?  To  what? 

14.  What  is  your  present  job  and  what  do  you  want  eventually? 

15.  How  many  returned  to  finish  school  because  of  this  program  alone? 
Would  you  have  finished  anyway? 

16.  Does  your  employer  or  anyone  at  work  give  you  a hard  time?  If  so, 
how?  Anyone  else? 

17.  Are  teachers  here  at  school  sympathetic  and  encouraging  to  you? 

18*  Does  ai.yone  run  down  the  program? 

19.  Do  counselors  help?  How? 

20.  Can  you  go  to  college?  What  have  you  been  told? 

The  following  questions  were  asked  of  individual  students  during  the 
private  interviews. 

1.  Whdt  year  are  you  in  school?  Age? 

2.  At  which  occupation  are  you  now  employed?  Do  you  like  your  work? 
Enough  to  make  it  your  vocation? 

3.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  in  the  program  of  Cooperative  Supervised 
Job  Training? 

4.  Have  you  every  thought  of  dropping  out  of  school?  Why? 

5.  Do  you  like  job  training? 

6.  Does  school  help  your  on-the-job  work? 

7.  How  does  it  feel  to  be  earning  money  while  in  school?  Has  it 
been  helpful?  How? 

8.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  in  school  until  graduation? 

9.  Are  you  going  to  make  this  occupation  your  life's  work?  If  not, 
what  occupation  might  you  choose? 

10.  How  many  different  employers  have  you  had  during  this  school  year? 
Why  did  you  change  employers?  Did  you  like  all?  None?  One  best? 
Which? 

11.  What  difficulties  or  problems  have  you  encountered  on  the  job? 

What  helps  to  solve  them?  How  could  school  help  more? 
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12.  Do  you  think  you  are  acquiring  any  skills  or  "know  how"  which 
will  be  valuable  to  you  in  the  future? 

13.  Do  you  think  rele^ed  instruction  (in  school)  provides  you  with 
sufficient  informa  about  the  "world  of  work?"  Your  role  as  a 
citizen  in  a world  u.  «k?  What  have  you  learned  about  employment? 
Social  Security?  Unions?  Taxes?  Voting?  Issues? 

14.  How  would  you  improve  the  program  either  in  the  classroom  or  on- 
the-j  ob? 

15.  What  prompted  you  to  enroll  in  the  program  of  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training? 

16.  Has  the  program  helped  you  remain  in  school  through  increasing 
your  interest  in  school  work?  Through  your  earnings  from  your  part- 
t ime  j ob  ? 

Much  of  the  data  collected  from  the  claos  visitations  and 
individual  interviews  did  culminate  in  a consensus  by  the  visitation 
teams.  This  consensus  was  made  possible  because  of  those  students  who 
were  willing  to  respond  to  a "head  count"  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
speak  out  and  make  individual  comments.  If  such  a consensus  is  reliable 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  proven  again  and  again  by  repeated  and 
restated  inquiries.  By  meeting  with  four  different  groups  and  by  getting 
similar  reactions  from  all  four  groups,  the  consensus  reached  seemed  to 
be  a logical  basis  for  making  certain  concluding  statements  of  general- 
ization, 


Student  Information  Sheets 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  provided  six  information 
sheets  to  be  completed  for  each  student  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program.  The  following  information  recorded  on  each  student's 
set  of  sheets  should  have  included  the  following.  (See  appendices) 

1.  Personal  information  on  students,  including  family  background? 

2.  Grade  report  and  date  student  entered  Program. 

3.  Coordinator's,  trainer's,  and  counselor's  appraisals. 
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4.  Coordinator's  on-the-job  visitation  reports. 

5.  Related  instruction  covered  and  instructional  materials  used. 

6.  Student ^s  prior  work  experience. 

7.  Student's  work  experience  while  participating  in  the  Program. 

8.  Student  follow-up  record. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  above  information  was  not  provided  on  all 
of  the  student  records  submitted  for  evaluation  and  study.  Although  the 
data  sought  by  the  six  information  sheets  in  the  students'  files  would 
appear  to  be  quite  objective  in  nature,  some  of  the  student  information 
oheets  seemed  to  have  been  partially  completed.  However,  one  must  assume 
that  those  data  supplied' are  accurate  whether  or  not  complete, 

Some  Coordinators'  Responsibilities 
The  major  problems  facing  the  coordinators  of  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  was  that  of:  1)  finding  employment 

suitable  for  training  the  students  and  2)  changing  the  attitudes  of 
students  to  make  them  more  employable.  It  appeared  that  the'  coordi- 
nators, in  most  instances,  had  done  an  excellent  job  in  finding  a 
solution  to  both  problems.  Through  classes  in  related  instruction, 
coordinators  have  taught  many  lessons.  The  ones  which  follow  are 
typical.  They  would  seem  to  help  the  student  understand  his  respon- 
sibility to  his  employer  and  his  need  for  an  occupation. 

1.  Getting  and  holding  the  job. 

2.  Analyzing  wants  and  needs. 

3.  Budgeting  Income. 

4.  Importance  of  saving. 

5.  Savings  programs. 

6.  Substitutes  for  money. 
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. 7. 

Credit  and  the  consumer. 

8. 

Installment  credit. 

9. 

Planning  before  shopping. 

10. 

Using  advertising  intelligently. 

11. 

Improving  advertising  standards- 

12, 

Owning  a business. 

13. 

How  to  start  a business. 

14. 

Income-tax  problems. 

15. 

Income  tax  deductions. 

16. 

Accident  and  health  insurance. 

17. 

Life  insurance. 

CO 

Property  insurance. 

19. 

Teamwork  and  progress. 

20. 

m 

Self  management. 

21. 

Satisfaction  with  one's  work  and  occupation. 

22. 

''Stick-to-it-iveness  " 

23. 

Common  sense  and  earning  power. 

24. 

Verbal  blunders. 

25. 

Telephone  techniques. 

26 

Shop  talk. 

27. 

The  public  will  be  served. 

28. 

How  to  find  a job. 

29. 

Office  talk. 

30., 

"Stepping  up"  --  advancement. 

On-the-job-visitation  by  the  coordinators  helped  the  employer  to 

become  a better  trainer.  In  one  case  the  employer  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  being  allowed  to  be  a trainer.  He  asked  that  his  rating  of  the 
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student  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  he  (the  employer)  was  new 
in  the  "training  business."  Other  employers  expressed  their  thanks  to 
the  coordinators  and  expressed  their  support  of  the  Cooperative  Super- 
vised Job  Training  Program.  The  records  indicate  that  in  some  cases  the 
employers  hired  the  co-op  students  for  full  time  work  after  they  had 
graduated  from  school.  Most  of  the  good  employer- student  relationships 
seemed  dae  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  coordinator. 

The  coordinator  seemed  to  have  gained  the  employers'  as  well  as 
the  students'  confidence.  This  apparently  was  done  without  using  high 
pressure  tactics.  The  employer  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  cooperating 
in  the  public  education  of  youth.  , 

In  some  cases  the  coordinators  initiated  banquets  for  those 
students  and  employers  involved  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program.  This  effort  seemed  to  have  established  rapport  among 
educators,  employer- trainers  and  students. 

Coordinators  worked  with  administrators  and  other  teachers  to 
guide  instruction  that  would  help  the  cooperative  students  feel  that  they 
were  a part  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  world  of  work.  Remedial  classes 
in  English  and  other  subjects  were  created  in  some  of  the  schools  to  help 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  co-op  students. 

Student  Comments 

The  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Super- 
vised Job  Training  Program  expressed  their  opinions  of  the  program  as: 

"It  helped  me  grow  up," 

"I  like  my  job," 

"I  think  this  is  a worth  while  program," 

"This  is  not  the  job  I would  like  to  have  after  I graduate," 
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learned  a lot  on  this  Job," 

"It  helped  me  get  along  with  people," 
"The  pay  is  good,"  and 
"The  pay  is  not  good." 


Occupations 

A list  of  occupations  held  by  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  students  are  as  follows* 

1.  Appliance  - service  repairman 
2 Auto  mechanic  helper 
3*  Auto  parts  clerk  helper 

4.  Beauty  operator  helper 

5.  Bench  machinist 

6.  Blue  print  machine  operator 

7.  Building  maintenance  and  clean  up  man 
8*  Busboy 

9.  Caddy 

10.  Carpenter  apprentice 

11.  Cashier 

12  Child  nursery  attendent 

13.  Clerk  (store) 

14.  Clothing  alterations 
15  Delivery  boy 

16,  Dishwasher 

17,  Florist  helper 

18  Gas  station  attendent 


¥ 


*D,0  Tc  classifications  not  shown  in  records. 
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19. 

20, 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24, 

25. 

26, 
27. 
28 ! 

29. 

30. 

31, 

32. 

33. 

34, 

35, 

36, 


Grocery  bagger 

Hand  compositor  (printing) 

Hospital  aide 

Ice  cream  and  candy  cook  helper 

Janitor 

Kennelman 

Kitchen  helper 

Laboratory  technician  helper 

Library  helper 

Machine  operator 

Meat  cutter 

Office  worker 

Sheet  metal  worker 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk 

Short  order  cook 

Stockboy 

Truck  driver  - light 
Truck  loader 


CHAPTER  II 


OBSERVATION  OF  THE  VISITATION  TEAMS  AND 
PRESENTATION  OF  AVAIUBLE  DATA 

Observations 

The  first  step  in  evaluation  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Pilot  Program  was  to  interview  administrators,  coordinators, 
guidance  counselors,  and  students  involved  with  the  program.  In  all 
cases  these  interviews  were  held  with  the  approval  of  the  administrators 
and  the  state  supervisor. 

The  school  administrators  appeared  to  be  giving  full  support  to 
the  program  and  seemed  willing  to  schedule  classes  that  would  be  con- 
venient for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program.  Remedial  classes  were 
offered  in  some  cases  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  Cooper- 
ative Supervised  Job  Training  Program.  The  administrators  seemed  willing 
to  change  related  instruction  class  schedules  to  facilitate  a better 
schedule 

In  some  schools  it  appeared  that  the  coordinator  was  overloaded 
with  other  teaching  assignments  and  work.  The  work  load  should  be  reduced 
to  provide  adequate  coordination  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training. 
Under  the  present  schedules  or  work  loads,  the  coordinators  may  have  found 
it  hard  to  make  the  necessary  number  of  on-the-job  visitations;  or  they 
may  have  failed  to  record  all  visitations  made. 

When  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  classes  in  each 
school  met  with  the  visiting  teams,  the  meetings  were  conducted  in  the 
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absence  of  local  school  authorities,  the  coordinator  and  other  teachers 
in  the  school.  The  visiting  teams  established  rapport  quickly  and  the 
students  responded  readily  to  the  questions  asked  of  them,  both  in  the 


group  conferences  and  the  individual  interviews.  The  following 


observations  were  made  from  the  information  provided  by  the  students 

during  the  evaluation  teams’  group  discussions, 

1.  For  the  most  part,  the  students  appeared  to  be  very  pleased  to 
be  participating  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program. 
They  felt  that  the  school  was  doing  its  best  to  assist  them  in  making 
vocational  and  social  adjustments.  They  seem  to  be  aware  that,  in  many 
of  the  cases,  it  was  difficult  for  the  coordinator  to  find  employment 
for  them, 

2.,  All  of  the  students  responded  positively  when  asked  if  they 
really  wanted  to  graduate  from  school.  This  was  true  in  both  the 
high-school  classes  and  the  below-grade-nine  classes, 

3.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  students  that  they  were  lucky 
to  have  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  in  their 
school.  They  all  seamed  willing  to  participate  actively  in  helping 
to  make  this  program  a success, 

4,  In  some  cases,  the  students  felt  that  the  graduation  required 
subjects  were  secondary  to  the  work  experience,  while  other  students 
felt  that  the  work  experience  aided  them  in  the  successful  pursuit  of 
their  required  subjects, 

5.  Contrary  to  the  students’  prior  school  records,  most  felt  that 
they  would  not  have  dropped  out  of  school  even  if  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Program  had  not  been  in  existance,  (It 
would  appear  to  the  visitations  teams  that  many  students  had  been 
tempered  by  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  and  had 
actually  transcended  beyond  the  potential  dropout  stage. 

6,  Some  of  the  students  complained  that  they  were  receiving  very 
little  training  on  the  job  and  were  often  times  assigned  menial  tasks, 
indicating  poor  placement,  job  requirements  not  fitting  students 
abilities,  interests,  etc, 

7,  While  most  of  the  students  were  thankful  for  the  program,  they 
complained  that  their  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and 
science  courses  were  generally  for  the  college-prep  students. 

8.  Without  exception,  students  felt  that  their  individual  co- 
ordinator was  doing  a good  job  and  that  he  had  helped  them  greatly. 
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9.  Some  students  felt  that  the  administration  was  hampering  their 
work  progress  by  not  allowing  them  to  change  jobs  during  the  school 
year.  These  students  felt  that  if  they  could  secure  jobs  on  their 
own,  they  should  be  allowed  to  change. 

10.  The  students  often  complained  that  the  academic  teachers  were  not 
aware  of  the  purposes  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Pro- 
gram. This  they  felt  caused  the  teachers  to  assign  too  much  homework 
or  inappropriate  homework. 

11.  The  students  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  rate  of  pay 
was  no  less  than  it  should  be.  It  appeared  that  no  two  students  were 
earning  the  same  salary.  It  was  noted  that  the  salary  range  between 
schools  varied  greatly.  This  wa.s  a reality  that  must  be  accepted. 

12.  The  students  oelieved  generally  that  the  related  subjects  course 
being  taught  helped  them  in  their  work  experience.  None  seemed  to 
desire  or  need  more  study  assignments  or  different  study  assignments 
in  the  related  subjects  class. 

13.  Very  few  of  the  students  felt  that  they  had  missed  too  much  of 
the  school  activities  such  as  assemblies,  sports,  or  music.  Most  felt 
that  the  experience  they  were  gaining  in  working  with  people  and  learn- 
ing about  work  responsibilities  was  more  valuable  than  participating 

in  extra  curricular  activities, 

14.  The  students  felt  that  they  were  generally  accepted  by  their 
peers  and  not  discriminated  against  because  they  were  in  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program.  Even  those  fifth  year 
students  enrolled  in  the  program  felt  they  were  never  harassed  by  any- 
one for  being  enrolled  in  the  program, 

15.  Many  of  the  students  stated  that  they  would  not  care  to  be 
employed  for  life  in  the  occupation  in  which  they  were  receiving 
training,  but  hoped  that  this  work  experience  would  help  them  advance 
to  better  positions, 

16.  Some  of  the  students  gave  credit  to  the  Cooperative  Supervised 
Job  Training  Program  for  helping  them  grow  up  and  helping  them  under- 
stand the  world  of  work. 

17.  The  majority  of  the  students  reported  that  their  coordinator  was 
trying  to  help  them  learn  methods  for  saving  money  and  in  some  cases 
a member  of  the  class  was  elected  to  collect  money  from  each  student 
so  that  the  class  might  participate  in  group  savings, 

18.  Almost  all  of  the  students  who  were  not  eligible  for  graduation 
indicated  that  they  would  continue  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  during  the  next  school  year,  or  until  they  attained 
graduation* 
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19.  In  some  cases  the  students  reported  their  work  as  being  ir- 
regular, while  in  other  cases  the  students  were  steadily  employed. 
Generally,  the  students  who  were  steadily  employed  seemed  happy  with 
the  number  of  hours  they  worked  per  week. 

20.  Students  reported  a belief  that  work  experience  had  helped  them 
improve  their  attitude  towards  work,  personal  neatness,  attendance, 
and  sense  of  responsibility. 

21.  Students  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  who 
have  vocational  education  or  past  work  experience  seemed  to  have  per- 
formed h.;tter  on  the  job.  They  also  seem  to  have  a better  idea  of 
what  kind  of  work  they  want  as  an  occupation  for  earning  a living. 


Information  Sheets 

The  second  step  in  evaluation  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  was  to  tabulate  data  from  the  individual  student  record 
Information  sheets,  These  sheets  are  shown  as  "Appendices  '*  There  seemed 
to  be  a w*  " disparity  in  the  consistency  in  which  the  coordinators  re- 
ported. As  a result,  certain  important  data  was  missing  or  misunderstood' 
by  the  research  team.  The  forms  may  not  have  been  understood  by  the 
coordinators. 

Table  1,  page  18,  presents  the  information  recorded  on  the  indi- 
vidual student  information  sheets.  This  table  tends  to  give  an  overall 
image  of  the  program.  It  has  been  designed  to  introduce  the  basic  common 
data  among  schools.  Additional  tables  are  included  in  this  report  and 
will  provide  a further  breakdown  and  interpretation  of  the  statistics 
presented  in  Table  1.  The  column  labeled  "enrolled"  shows  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  for  two  scholas- 
tic years,  1963-64  and  1964-65,  The  number  of  enrollees  shown  under  the 
1964-65  column  includes  continuing  students  from  1964.  In  most  cases 
these  were  sophomore  or  junior  students  who  were  not  eligible  for  grad- 
uation the  previous  year.  The  total  figure  includes  students  who  were 
not  eligible  for  graduation,  and  this  is  important  because  it  reflects  the 
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classes  of  students  each  coordinator  had  in  his  program  during  each 
scholastic  year# 

The  column  labeled  ’’dropped’’  is  self-explanatory.  In  no  case 
recorded  was  a student  reinstated  in  the  program  after  once  he  had  been 
dropped^ 

The  column  labeled  ’’Continuing"  denotes  the  students  who  enrolled 
in  the  program  for  either  a second  or  third  year  The  ’’Total"  does  not 
indicate  different  students,  but  it  represents  as  well  the  repetition  of 
students  continuing  from  one  school  year  to  the  next.  For  example,  a 
sophomore  student  initially  enrolled  in  1964  could  be  shown  as  continuing 
in  1964  and  also  in  1965. 

The  column  labeled  "Reg#  Curr#"  indicates  the  number  of  students 
returning  to  another  regular  school  curriculum  after  completing  a part 
of  or  an  entire  yeai  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program# 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  program  are  recorded  in  the  column 
labeled  "Graduated#"  The  number  of  graduates  could  never  equal  the  num- 
ber enrolled  unless  seniors  only  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Program,  Such  was  the  case  at  Robinson#  At 
Drake,  also,  all  students  were  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  eighth  graders 
(or  "final"  year  students)  and  were  graduated  after  one  year  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  follow-up  reports  made  by  the  coordinators  provided  the  data 
for  the  columns  labeled  "Grads,  Emp."  (graduates  employed),  "Grads#  Adv# 

Ed."  (graduates  in  advanced  education),  and  "Dropouts  Emp."  (dropouts 
employed)  The  table  is  footnoted  to  show  where  incomplete  information 
was  furnished.  If  complete  information  had  been  available,  these  columns 
would  have  given  a much  clearer  picture  of  the  achievement  of  the  various 
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The  columns  labeled  ”Ave..  Hrs.  Per  Wk/’  (average  hours  worked 
per  week),  "Ave*  Pay  Per  Hr.”  (average  pay  per  hour);  "Ave,  Sal.  Per  Wk/’ 
(average  salary  per  week),  "Ave.  Ed  Par.”  (average  educational  level  of 
parents),  and  ”Ave.  Ed.  Sib.”  (average  educational  level  of  siblings)  are 
the  actual  computed  averages  for  all  students  in  the  program  according  to 
the  data  available. 

The  number  of  students  with  prior  work  experience  is  recorded  in 
the  column  labe led  ”Pr ior  Wk.  Exp • ” This  column  is  shown  because  stu- 
dents with  prior  work  experience  did  seem  to  be  more  successful  in  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program. 

The  four  following  tables  (2,  3,  4,  5)  lend  themselves  better  zo 
interpretation  than  Table  1.  Hence,  the  interpretation  of  data  for  this 
section  of  the  report  actually  begins  with  Table  2,  page  21. 

Table  2,  gives  a'  total  picture  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program.  The  information  gives  an 
overview  of  the  members  accounted  for  in  the  four  schools.  The  table 
accounts  for  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  program  during  the  first 
two  years  of  operation,  1963-64  and  1964-65.  Also  a comparison  of  enroll- 
ments in  the  four  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  is 
provided  by  Table  2. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Maine  Township  East  High  School  and 
Maine  Township  West  High  School  enrolled  sophomores  and  juniors  in  their 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs.,  This  fact  will  explain  why 
the  number  of  continuing  students  was  relatively  high  and  the  number  of 
graduates  was  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolled.  Robinson  and 
Drake  enrolled  only  students  who  had  few  or  minor  deficiencies  to  make 
up  before  graduation.  This  accounts  for  the  high  percentage  of  graduates 
from  these  two  programs.  Drake,  however,  provided  for  grade  school 
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graduation  whereas  all  of  the  other  schools  provided  for  high  school 
graduation.  The  percentage  of  students  dropped  seemed  significantly  low 
in  all  schools^ 

Maine  Township  West  High  School  showed  a higher  number  of  dropouts 
than  any  of  the  other  schools  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training 
Program.  The  data  showed  that  most  of  these  dropouts  were  junior  level 
students  and  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  1963-64 
scholastic  year  before  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program 
was  firmly  established.  The  students  who  dropped  out  during  that  year 
may  have  done  so  because  the  program  was  new,  without  an  image,  and  the 
students  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  investigate  its 
operation.  The  number  of  dropouts  at  Maine  Township  East  High  School  in 
1964-65  school  year  were  also  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  class.  A better 
selection  and  placement  of  students  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  might  have  lowered  the  number  of  dropouts. 

Table  2 shows  59.5  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram having  graduated.  This  figure  may  appear  to  be  low,  but  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  30.1  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
Program  were  not  eligible  for  graduation  because  of  grade  classification. 
Moreover,  24.8  per  cent  of  these  students  were  to  be  continued  in  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program,  and  5.3  per  cent  were  to  ^ 
continue  their  schooling  in  other  curricula, 

Robinson  High  School  reports  an  exceptional  high  percentage  of 
graduates.  This  high  percentage  of  graduates  exists  because  of  the  fact 
that  only  students  of  senior  standing  were  enrolled  in  this  program. 
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The  Drake  Vocational  Center  also  reports  an  exceptionally  high 
percentage  of  graduates,  This  is  true  because  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  Drake  School  were  within  one  year  of  completion  of  the  requirements 
for  the  eighth  grade  diploma. 

Table  2 further  defines,  to  a degree,  the  achievement  or  lack  of 
achievement  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs.  Although 
the  percentages  of  graduates  appears  to  be  low,  it  must  be  understood 
that  not  all  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Programs  were  in  a grade  level  that  would  make  them  eligible  for 
graduation.'  A significant  number  (89.6  per  cent)  of  the  students  who  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  were 
either  still  in  school  or  had  achieved  graduation. 

Table  3,  page  23,  shows  the  disposition  of  the  seniors  enrolled 
in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  and  presents  both 
scholastic  years,  1963-64  and  1964-65.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Robinson  had  only  seniors  enrolled  in  its  program.  The  1963-64  drop- 
out rate  in  the  Robinson  program  was  considerably  higher  than  the  drop- 
out rate  in  the  other  schools,  but  for  the  school  year  1964-65  Robinson 
showed  no  dropouts.  In  all  cases  the  dropout  rate  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  program  was  significantly  low.  Since  students  enrolled 
in  all  programs  were  identified  as  potential  dropouts  or  low  academic 
achievers,  the  expected  dropout  rate  might  be  higher.  The  percentage  of 
seniors  continuing  in  the  program  was  low  since  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents were  able  to  meet  graduation  requirements  at  the  end  of  one 


scholastic  year. 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  85.7  per  cent  of  the  seniors 
enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  in  the 
1963-64  scholastic  year  were  graduated,  Robinson  High  School,  while 
reporting  80  per  cent  of  the  students  as  graduating  had  a lower  percentage 
of  graduates  than  did  Maine  East  High  School  and  Maine  West  High  School. 
This  lower  percentage  of  graduates  may  stem  from  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
1963-64  enrollees  in  the  Robinson  Program  were  fifth  year  students  and 
some  just  did  not  have  the  heart  to  finish  from  the  outset.  Maine  West 
High  School  is  to  be  commended  for  the  100  per  cent  graduation  of  seniors 
enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  for  the  1964-65 
scholastic  year.  Robinson  High  School,  while  reporting  the  largest  per- 
centage of  dropouts  during  the  1963-64  scholastic  year  reported  no  drop- 
outs during  the  1964-65  scholastic  year.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  percentage  of  graduates  for  the  1964-65  scholastic  year  in  all 
schools  is  considerably  higher  than  the  percentage  of  graduates  in  the 
preceding  year.  These  figures  might  suggest  that  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Program  is  becoming  more  acceptable  as  an  import- 
ant facet  of  the  total  school  curriculum,  and  further,  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  administrators  and  coordinators  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  has  helped  them  more 
adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Table  4,  page  25,  shows  the  data  recorded  for  the  sophomore  and 
junior  students  for  both  the  1963-64  and  1964-65  scholastic  year.  Robinson 
High  School  is  not  included  in  this  table  since  no  students  in  these  grade 
levels  were  enrolled  in  the  program.  Also,  Drake  School  is  not  included 
since  the  students  in  that  program  were  below  or  at  the  eighth  grade 


level. 


THE  TWO-YEAR  PROGRAMS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 
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The  percentage  of  students  dropping  out  is  higher  for  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  level  students  than  for  senior  level  students.  It  is 
generally  true  that  the  potential  dropout  tends  to  defer  his  dropping  out 
until  reaching  the  age  where  school  attendance  is  no  longer  mandatory. 

The  critical  age  of  this  dropout  period  is  between  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  birthdays.  A large  percentage  of  the  sophomore  and  junior 
students  elected  to  continue  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training 
Program  for  the  next  year.  This  trend  alone  would  indicate  success  in  the 
achievement  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  program.  A trend  toward  even 
a higher  percentage  of  continuing  sophomore  and  junior  students  would 
indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  students  were  fulfilled.  In  a few  cases 
students  of  the  sophomore,  junior  grade  level  dropped  school  to  accept 
full  time  employment.  In  almost  all  of  these  few  cases,  the  students 
were  enticed  by  their  employer-trainers  on  the  assurance  that  the  high 
school  diploma  would  not  improve  the  job  situation.  The  possibility  of 
such  a circumstance  existing  should  be  recognized  by  all  coordinators,  and 
an  effort  on  their  part  should  be  exerted  to  overcome  it. 

A small  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Program  returned  to  another  traditional  school 
curriculum.  In  some  cases  the  parents  did  not  want  their  child  enrolled 
in  a ’’work  program”  and  in  other  cases  the  student  was  not  screened  care- 
fully before  being  enrolled  and  the  program  did  not  offer  him  a challenge. 

The  data  reported  on  sophomores  and  juniors  enrolled  in  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  could  only  include  Maine 
Township  East  High  School  and  Maine  Township  West  High  School.  In  Table  4 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  a high  percentage  of  dropouts  occurred  in 
this  group  during  the  1963-64  scholastic  year.  This  percentage  was  reduced 
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by  more  than  one-half  during  the  scholastic  year  1964“65»  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  number  of  students  continuing  in  the  program 
after  the  1954-65  school  year  was  considerably  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  students  that  continued  after  the  1963-64  school  year.  Maine  Township 
West  High  School  is  again  to  be  commended  for  having  100  per  cent  of  this 
group  of  students  continuing  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training 
Program  after  the  1964-65  scholastic  year. 

Table  5,  page  28,  shows  the  data  furnished  on  the  students  at  the 
Drake  Vocational  Center  only.  This  was  necessary  since  the  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Drake  program  for  the  scholastic  year  1963-64  were  all 
graduated.  In  other  words,  the  1963-64  year  was  100  per  cent  effective. 

The  1964-65  data  shows  a small  percentage  of  students  who  were  dropped  by 
the  school.  The  coordinator  and  administrator  felt  that  these  students 
were  not  suited  for  employment  and  would  have  jeopard  ized  the  program  had 
they  been  allowed  to  continue-  It  was  reported  that  the  maladjusted 
students,  by  their  on-the-job  performance,  could  have  caused  the  school  to 
lose  one  or  more  established  training  stations*  A more  careful  screening 
of  the  students  selected  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program  and  a more  effective 
orientation  program  might  have  provided  a better  record  here  for  1964-65. 
The  number  of  continuing  students  in  the  table,  indicated  the  number  of 
students  who  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  eighth  grade  diploma 
and  who  were  continuing  on  into  the  1965  summer  school  program 
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CHAPTER  III 


GENERALIZATIONS 

This  is  actually  an  interim  report  on  the  second  year  of  a three- 
year  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  as  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  It  provided  for  a cooperative  work- 
study  program  in  several  schools  with  several  different  goals  involved^ 

It  was  designed  to  help  social  and  academic  handicapped  youth.  It  was 
to  assist  in  retarding  the  dropout  rate  and  to  assist  some  youth  to  at- 
tain graduation  and  some  degree  of  job  experience.  Students  eligible  to 
become  enrolled  in  the  program  were  to  be  16  years  of  age  and  in  school 
or  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  and  unemployed  or  employed  in  "dead- 
end" jobs. 

The  coordinators  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training 
Program  satisfied  the  certification  requirements  established  for  the 
Diversified  Occupations  Coordinator > However,  the  Cooperative  Super- 
vised Job  Training  Program  was  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Diversified 
Occupations  Program, 

The  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  was  to  be  in 
operation  during  the  1963-64,  1964-65,  and  196,5-66  scholastic  years. 

It  should  be  considered  a pilot  program.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year 
an  evaluation  was  to  be  made  of  the  various  schools  involved  and  their 
separate  programs. 

Information  was  submitted  by  the  coordinators  in  the  schools 
involved  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  Board#  In  most  cases  the 
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information  sheets  lacked  some  needed  information.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  care  with  which  the  forms  were  completed  and  in  part  to  Jihe  in- 
adequacy of  the  forms.  The  forms  were  revised  as  a result  of  this  in- 
terim study  and  may  be  more  appropriate  for  the  final  review  of  the 
programs  in  1966.  All  of  the  data  reported  in  the  tables  were  taken  from 
the  information  sheets  and  must  be  interpreted  broadly. 

Further  information  was  sought  by  visitation  teams  who  inquired 
of  school  authorities,  local  coordinators,  and  students.  By  an  investi- 
gation of  the  coordinators*  reports  and  the  visitation  teams  inquiries,  the 
following  basic  conclusions  were  reached. 

1.  The  number  of  school  dropouts  occurring  among  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  students  seemed  to  diminish  as  the  program 
proceeded  into  its  second  year. 

2.  The  programs  were  beneficial,  attaining  the  broad  goals  sought. 


Impressions  Gleaned  From  Records 


Program  Operation 

1.  The  programs  appeared  to  be  keeping  potential  dropouts  in  school 
until  graduation. 

2.  The  follow-up  information  available  indicated  that  most  of  the 
graduates  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  find  employment, 

3.  A number  of  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program  stu- 
dents who  were  not  eligible  to  graduate  after  the  first  year  remained 
in  the  program  for  the  second  year, 

4.  Adequate  employment  seems  to  be  found  for  most  students  in  the 
Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program. 

5.  Wages  earned  by  the  students  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  appeared  to  be  fair  and  adequate, 

6.  The  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  by  students  in  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Program  appeared  to  be  within  normal  limits. 

If  A few  of  the  students  returned* to  the  regular  or  traditional  school 
curriculums  after  one  year  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training 
Program. 
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8.  Some  students  were  able  to  go  on  to  higher  or  advanced  education 
programs, 

9.  Student  interest  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Pro- 
gram appeared  to  be  very  high,. 

10.  The  work  experiences  provided  by  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  appeared  to  improve  student  attitudes  toward  work, 
personal  neatness,  attendance,  and  responsibility. 


Improvement  Needs 

1.,  Goals  or  objectives  of  the  program  should  be  more  clearly  defined 
in  writing  and  verbal  communication^ 

2.  Revision  of  the  data  reporting  forms  is  recommended  for  a more 
valid  evaluation  of  the  program,  (This  is  being  accomplished) 

3v  Closer  supervision  of  the  work  program  should  be  accomplished 
and  more  assistance  should  be  given  to  on-the-job  trainees^ 

4,  More  coordination  between  the  guidance  counselor  and  the  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Coordinator  is  suggested. 

5>  Secretarial  help  foi  coordinators  is  desirous  to  help  with  record 
keeping,, 

6.  A separate  folder  for  each  student’s  records  is  required  and 
should  be  established  immediately. 

7.  A rather  high  percentage  of  students  i s returning  to  the  regular 
school  program  without  reasons  being  given.  A follow-up  on  these 
students  is  needed. 


Comments  on  Students 


L Students  perform  better  on  the  job  if  they  have  had  pre-vocational 
training  or  industrial  arts. 

2.  Most  of  the  students  enrolling  in  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  have  had  no  prior  work  experience.. 

3.  A number  of  the  students  appear  unable  to  hold  a job  because  of 
attitude,  appearance,  or  inability. 

4..  Some  of  the  students  felt  that  the  job  in  which  they  were  employed 
was  not  a job  they  would  like  to  continue,  but  this  is  not  important 
so  long  as  the  co-op  students  achieve  other  more  worthy  objectives. 

5 , Some  students  have  been  dropped  from  the  Cooperative  Supervised 
Job  Training  Program  because  they  made  no  effort  to  comply  with  set 
regulations  and  work  standards. 
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6.  No  information  is  available  to  determine  how  students  were 
selected  to  enter  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job  Training  Program. 

7*  Much  of  the  missing  information  required  on  forms  could  have  been 
obtained  in  a one-time  visit  by  coordinator  with  students  and  parents. 

8.  More  visits  to  homes  and  parents  should  be  made.  It  appears  that 
many  students  have  been  slighted  in  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

9.  Follow-up  information  indicates  that  most  graduates  of  Cooperative 
Supervised  Job  Training  Programs  find  fairly  acceptable  vestibule  jobs. 


Conflicting  Reports 

The  third  step  in  the  evaluation  was  to  compare  information 
obtained  through  visiting  team  reports  and  the  coordinator's  written  re- 
ports. From  the  above  data,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a considerable 
similarity.  This  is  recognized  as  a very  significant  and  complinvjntary 
finding#  Happily,  this  section  then  becomes  a rather  short  contribution. 
However,  the  following  items  do  point  up  some  conflicting  data* 

1.  Although  many  students  reported  to  the  visitation  teams  that  they 
had  had  prior  work  experience  of  some  kind,  the  coordinator's  records 
did  not  support  this. 

2.  According  to  the  reports  received  from  Drake  Vocational  Center, 

100  per  cent  of  the  students  entering  the  Cooperative  Supervised  Job 
Training  Program  were  graduated.  This  conflicts  with  the  1964 
visitation  reports  filed  in  Springfield.  This  report  states  that, 

**0f  26  enrollees  at  the  start  of  the  year,  20  remained  through  the 
entire  term.** 

There  may  be  other  inconsistent  reports  forthcoming  as  the  three- 
year  period  is  concluded.  The  research  team  has  felt  that  this  will  occur 
more  as  a result  of  inadequate  checking  and  recording  rather  than  anything 
else.  Data  provided  by  students,  coordinators,  and  others  who  report 
information  to  research  teams  should  be  checked  thoroughly  for  accuracy 
during  the  1965-66  scholastic  year. 


APPENDICES 


SUPERVISED  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
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AH  ABSTRACT 


Adoption-level  theory  was  utilized  to  measure 
th^  progress  of  teachers  of  agriculture  toward 
adoption  of  a new  concept  of  supervised  PM^tice. 
After  seventeen  months  two-thirds  of 
had  reached  the  "evaluation"  stage  of  adoption  with 
half  of  these  ready  to  begin  the  "trial"  stage.  An 
additional  17  per  cent  had  reached  one  of  tj® 
two  adoption  levels.  A significant 
ference  was  observed  in  the  adoption  level  of  the 
overall  concept  and  the  third  element,  indicating 
that  diffusion  of  it  was  less  in  *=»»®  region. 

Of  ten  variables  tested  tor  relationship  to 
adoption-level,  only  "teaching  practices  showe 
a moderate  correlation.  Factors  of  age,  ej^e- 
rience  and  overall  attitude  tended  to  correlate 
with  adoption  level,  but  not  significantly. 

Tendencies  toward  negative  correlation  were 
noted  between  adoption  level  and  size  of  school, 
student  home  opportunities  for  supervised  prac- 
tice and  teacher  attitude  toward  vocational 
education  in  general.  Data  was  obtained  by 
personal  interview  of  47  teachers,  a random  re- 
presentative  sample  of  465  teachers  of  vocational 
aericulture  in  North  Carolina.  Because  a majority 
of  teachers  were  found  at  the  "evaluation"  adoption- 
level  stage,  it  was  recommended  that  further 
implementation  be  encouraged  by  means  of  group 
discussions  and  pilot  programs  rather  than  mass 
media* 


Teacher  Adoption  of  A New  Concept 
Of  Supervised  Practice  in  Agriculture 


An  educational  system  must  adapt  continuously  to  the  new  needs  and 
demands  of  society.  For  the  most  part  educational  change  has  come  about 
slowly.  However  in  such  fields  as  mass  communications,  drug  diffusion, 
and  rural  sociology  the  change  process,  or  diffusion  of  innovation,  has 
flowed  faster.  Today  the  field  of  education  is  channeling  new  and  ex« 
panded  efforts  into  the  study  of  change  and  the  diffusion  process. 

This  is  the  report  of  a study  which  focused  on  a new  concept  of 
"supervised  practice"  in  vocational  agriculture.  The  implementation 
of  this  concept  was  tested  within  an  adoption-level  theoretical  frame- 
work. Basically  this  is  a study  of  teacher  adoption  of  a new  concept. 

A major  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  is  to  pro- 
vide relevant  and  effective  learning  experiences  for  high  school 
students  enrolled  in  agriculture.  "Supervised  practice"  constitutes 
the  approach  by  which  student  learning  experiences  are  extended 
beyond  the  classroom  and  school  hours  to  gain  additional  and  more 
meaningful  learning  opportunities. 

The  New  Concept.  The  new  concept  of  supervised  practice  emphasized 
a modem  definition  of  agriculture.  It  stated  that  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  select  their  supervised  practice  activities  from 
the  broad  field  of  agriculture  rather  than  be  limited  to  production 
agriculture  only.  Second,  the  new  concept  asserted  a responsibility 
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for  the  teacher  and  school  to  provide  needed  supervised  practice  oppor- 
tunities at  the  school.  Third,  it  insisted  that  every  student  have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  supervised  practice  in  each  major  learning  area  in 
which  he  studies.  This  study  was  centered  upon  teacher  adoption  of 
these  three  elements  of  the  new  concept. 

Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relation 
of  selected  factors  to  teacher  adoption  of  a new  concept.  The  study 
was  expected  to  (1)  identify  the  level  of  teacher  acceptance  of  the 
new  concept  and  (2)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  certain  personnel 
and  situational  factors  were  associated  with  teacher  adoption.  In 
addition  this  research  was  expected  to  help  determine  the  value  of  two 
new  instruments  which  have  potential  for  research  in  broader  fields. 

Need 

The  new  concept  of  supervised  practice  was  officially  introduced 
at  the  1963  annual  conference  of  North  Carolina  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Until  this  study,  however,  no  objective  evidence  was  available  concerning 
the  implementation  of  this  concept  by  the  teachers.  It  is  important  to 
teacher  education  and  to  state  supervision  to  know  the  level  and  degree 
of  acceptance  in  order  to  plan  more  effectively  for  preservice  and  in- 
service  programs  of  education.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  knowledge 
of  factors  associated  with  the  adoption  of  the  concept. 

Implementation  Practices  Important 

The  new  concept  of  supervised  practice  was  presented  to  the 


er|c 


teachers  in  1963  as  a comprehensive  program  of  teacher>led  activities 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  school,  students,  students'  employers, 
and  students'  parents.  A number  of  recommended  teacher  practices  and 
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procedures  were  Included  In  the  bulletin  expressing  the  concept* 
Thus*  a part  of  this  study  was  the  determination  of  the  acceptance  by 
the  teachers  of  these  Implementation  practices,  but  they  are  treated  In 
the  analysis  of  data  as  one  of  several  factors  believed  to  be  associated 
with  the  adoption  of  the  new  concept  Itself* 

Method 

This  study  was  conducted  through  personal  Interviews  by  the  re- 
searcher* A random  representative  sample  of  465  teachers  of  agriculture 
was  dram*  Using  a table  of  random  numbers,  a iO  per  cent  sample  was 
selected  from  the  listing  of  teachers  In  the  1964-65  Directory  for 
Agricultural  Education*  The  sample  was  taken  separately  for  each  of 
the  three  recognized  geographical  regions  of  the  state*  A total  of 
forty- seven  teachers  were  Interviewed  and  complete  data  were  secured 
from  all  teachers* 

Factors  Studied 

From  the  professional  literature  and  the  experience  of  the  re- 
searcher and  his  co-workers.  It  was  determined  that  the  following 
factors  would  be  tested  for  their  relation  to  teacher  acceptance 
of  the  new  concept:  (1)  teacher  age,  educational  level,  and  years 

of  experience;  (2)  school  size,  location,  and  land  laboratory  facil- 
ities; (3)  students*  supervised  practice  opportunities  at  home; 

(4)  teacher  viewpoint  of  vocational  education,  vocational  agriculture. 


^^^Improvlng  Supervised  Practice  In  Vocational  Agrlculturcj^  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin  No*  361,  Balelgh,  N*  C*, 
1963* 
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and  supervised  practice;  and  (5)  teacher  acceptance  of  selected  re- 
commended teaching  practices  related  to  supervised  practice. 

Instruments  Developed 

Special  instruments  were  developed  to  (1)  determine  the  levels  of 
acceptance  of  the  new  concept  and  the  implementation  oracticesi  (2)  to 
inventory  attitudes  of  the  teachers,  and  (3)  to  ascertain  students* 
supervised  practice  opportunities  at  home*  All  instruments  were  re- 
viewed by  three  former  teachers  of  agriculture  and  given  trial  runs 
with  two  enq^loyed  teachers  of  agriculture  with  only  very  slight 
modifications  being  made** 

Measuring  the  New  Concept 

Three  key  aspects  of  the  new  concept  were  expressed  in  the  form 
of  behavorial  statements  to  secure  a measure  of  policy  action  rather 
than  philosophical  acceptance  only.  The  basic  questions  asked  of 
teachers  were?  (1)  May  your  students  select  their  supervised  practice 
activities  from  the  broad  field  of  agriculture  rather  than  only  from 
production  agriculture?  (2)  Are  your  students  provided  opportunities 
for  supervised  practice  at  the  school?  (3)  Are  your  students  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  supervised  practice  in  each  major  learning 
area  of  the  curriculum? 

Adoption  Process  Theory 

Adoption-process  theory  was  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the  two 
instruments  developed  for  measuring  teacher  adoption  level  of  the 
new  concept  and  for  assessing  the  acceptance  of  selected  teaching 
practices.  Recognized  authorities  contend  that  adoption  of  any  practice 
is  a process  with  identifiable  stages  generally  classified  as  (1)  aware- 


*Copies  of  instruments  may  be  secured  from  the  author* 
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ness,  (2)  interest,  (3)  evaluation,  (4)  trial,  (5)  adoption.  This 
theory  is  important  because  researchers  as  Beal,  Bohlen,  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  effectiveness  of  various  communication  media  and 
change-agents  varies  with  the  stage  of  adoption  of  the  practice  by  the 
recepient. Knowledge  of  the  level  of  adoption  may  assist  change- 
agents  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  means  to  encourage  adoption 
of  practice. 

The  above  adoption-level  stages  were  incorporated  into  the  following 


seven-point  scale  which  was  used  to  identify  the  level  of  acceptance 
that  teachers  had  reached  for  each  of  the  three  elements  of  the  new 


concept. 


Explanations  of  Scale 

Score  Ho.  "1"  This  is  new  to  me;  I hadn't  heard  of  it 
before. 


Score  No.  "2"  I've  heard  or  read  of  this;  but  hadn't 
given  it  much  thought. 

Score  No.  "3"  1 am  considering  this  idea;  but  haven't 

reached  any  conclusion  on  its  value. 


Score  No.  "4"  I doubt  that  this  practice  would  be  of 
much  value  in  my  situation. 


Score  Ho.  "5"  This  idea  looks  promising;  but  1 haven't 
tried  it  yet. 

Score  No.  "6"  1 am  giving  this  a trial  now  on  a ten^jorary 

baslst 

Score  No.  "7"  I am  using  this  regularly  now. 

It  will  be  noted  that  scores  "one"  and  "two"  relate  to  awareness 
of  the  concept  element  under  consideration,  score  "three"  is  equivalent 
to  the  "interest"  stage,  and  scores  "four"  and  "five"  indicate  that 
"evaluation"  (either  unfavorable  or  favorable)  has  been  undertaken. 


^^^North  Carolina  Regional  Publication  No.l,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  How  Farm  People  Accept  New  Ideas,  ^secial  Report  No.  15, 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  November  1955. 
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Score  number  six  locates  a teacher  in  the  "trial”  stage  of  adoption,  and 
a mark  of  "seven"  denotes  teacher  adoption  of  the  practice  or  policy. 

The  teachers  expressed  no  difficulty  in  utilizing  this  scale  with  its 
explanatory  statements. 

The  above  scale  and  statements  were  also  used  by  the  teachers  to 
indicate  their  level  of  adoption  of  thirty-four  selected  teacher  practices 
or  procedures  which  constituted  one  of  the  factors  studied  for  its 
relation  to  teacher  acceptance  of  the  new  concept.  Teachers  were  able 
to  utilize  this  scale  without  apparent  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
statements  or  in  applying  them  to  their  perceived  level  of  adoption  of 
practice  or  principle. 


Answers  Sought 

The  report  of  this  study  is  centered  on  answers  to  six  basic 


questions  listed  here  and  discussed  later  in  more  detail.* 

Question  1.  To  what  extent  has  this  new  concept  been  adopted? 

V 

2t  Are  there  differences  in  adoption  of  concept 
according  to  geographic  regions? 


3*  Are  there  regional  differences  in  the  adoption 
of  any  one  of  the  three  aspects  of  the  concept? 

4*  Are  there  differences  in  adoption  of  concept  by 
non*scheduled  school  time  of  the  teacher? 


5.  Is  the  presence  or  absence  of  a school  land  lab- 
oratory associated  with  adoption  level  of  concept. 

6.  To  what  extent  is  there  a relationship  between  level 
of  adoption  and  each  of  the  following  variables: 

(1)  age,  (2)  level  of  academic  degree,  (3)  years  of 
experience,  (4)  size  of  high  school  enrollment,  (5) 
teacher  rating  of  students*  home  opportunities  for 
supervised  practice,  (6)  teacher  attitudes,  and  (7) 
inf)lementation  practices* 
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PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 


I.  Adoption  Level  of  New  Concept 

Teachers  of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  adopting  a new  concept.  Figure  I reveals  teacher  acceptance 
of  the  new  supervised  practice  concept  as  a whole.  This  graph  is  based 
upon  the  combined  adoption  scores  for  the  three  concept  aspects  measured 
in  this  study  which  were  stated  earlier  as  (a)  a modem  definition  of 
agriculturci  (b)  provision  for  supervised  practice  opportunities  at  the 
school  and  (c)  provision  for  supervised  practice  in  each  major  learning 
area  in  thich  a student  studies. 

For  a small  number  of  teachers  (10.6  per  cent)  the  adoption  of 
the  concept  was  indicated  as  complete  and  firm.  Combining  the  groups 
in  the  top  two  adoption  level  stages,  some  17  per  cent  would  be  rated 
above  the  "evaluation"  stages.  Nearly  two>thirds  of  the  teachers  can 
be  seen  in  the  "evaluation  stages",  and  about  half  of  these  showed 
favorable  views  of  the  concept  to  the  extent  of  anticipating  trial  of 
it. 

Although  none  of  the  teachers  could  be  considered  unaware  of  the 
"total  concept",  about  20  per  cent  would  classify  only  as  high  as  the 
"interest"  stage. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  17  months  has  passed  since  official 
sanction  was  given  to  the  concept  and  the  assumption  that  adoption  of 
educational  practice  is  a process  of  years  rather  than  months,  it  would 
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Per  Cent 
35 


Levels  of 
Adoption 


Figure  1.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Teachers 

by  adoption  levels  reached  in  Acceptance 
of  New  concept 
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appear  that  teachers  have  made  remarkable  progress  In  adoption  to  date. 
However,  It  seems  obvious  that  there  Is  also  a great  deal  of  room  for 
further  progress  since  only  17  per  cent  have  reached  as  far  as  the 
"trial"  stage  In  the  adoption  of  the  total  concept.  Perhaps  the  most 
challenging  statistic  from  Figure  1 Is  that  Indicating  approximately 
32  per  ceht  of  the  teachers  had  declared  an  unfavorable  reaction  to- 
ward the  concept.  To  the  extent  that  these  teachers  have  taken  a 
firm  position  toward  this  concept,  It  will  probably  be  more  difficult 
for  change-agents  to  be  effective  with  them.  See  Appendix  A for 
frequency  distribution  of  teachers. 

Table  1 provides  the  distribution  of  teachers  by  adoption  level 
In  each  of  the  three  concept  aspects  Included  In  this  study.  Teachers 
are  nearly  unanimous  In  their  acceptance  of  "aspect  I"  which  basically 
Involves  a broad  concept  of  agriculture  as  contrasted  with  only  pro- 
duction agriculture  (farming).  Although  this  aspect  Is  an  essential 
element  of  the  nww  concept  and  so  stated  In  the  official  publication 
of  the  concept,  the  high  adoption  level  obtained  Is  probably  more  a 
reflection  of  the  general  trend  In  all  of  agriculture  to  broaden  Its 
horizons,  rather  than  an  outgrowth  of  the  Introduction  of  the  new 
concept.  Nevertheless  It  could  not  be  presumed  prior  to  this  study 
that  teachers  had  Implemented  the  new  definition  of  agriculture  In 
their  approach  to  supervised  practice.  More  specifically.  It  was  not 
known  whether  teachers  were  permitting  their  students  to  select 
supervised  practice  activities  from  the  broad  field  of  agriculture 
rather  than  from  farming  only. 


er|c 
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Table  1 Adoption  of  Three  Aspects  of  New  Supervised  Practice  Concept 

by  Levels  of  Adoption 


Adoption  Level 

Aspect  I 

Aspect  11 

Aspect  III 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

7 

46 

97.7 

8 

17.0 

8 

17.0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

4.,2 

2 

4.2 

5 

1 

2.3 

14 

29.8 

7 

14.9 

4 

0 

0 

7 

14.9 

2 

14.2 

3 

0 

0 

7 

14.9 

6 

12.8 

2 

0 

0 

9 

19.2 

8 

17.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

14 

29.9 

Totals 

47 

ICC 

47 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

Aspect  1.  Students  may  select  supervised  practice  programs  from  the 

broad  field  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  only  from  production 
agriculture  (farming). 

Aspect  2.  Students  have  opportunities  for  Supervised  Practice  at  the 
school  (beyond  class  and  shop). 


Aspect  3. 


Students  are  provided  opportunities  to  gain 
in  each  major  learning  area  (such  as  animal 
they  study. 


supervised  practice 
science)  in  which 
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Aspect  II  of  the  concept  concerns  the  policy  of  providing  opportuni- 
ties at  the  school I beyond  class  and  shop  facilities^  for  supervised 
practice  by  students*  The  new  concept  emphasized  a responsibility  of 
the  school  and  teacher  to  provide  supervised  practice  opportunities 
at  the  school.  Currently  the  enrollments  of  students  In  vo-ag  Include 
Increasing  numbers  of  students  without  adequate  supervised  practice 
opportunities  at  home.  Assuming  these  students  have  a genuine  Interest 
In  Qgrlculturei  It  Is  logical  that  the  school  accept  a responsibility 
for  providing  facilities  for  some  supervised  practice  at  the  school. 

The  measure  of  the  acceptance  of  aspect  II  Is  shown  In  Table  1. 

About  21  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  reached  the  trial  stage » or 
higher  (levels  6 and  7)  In  the  adoption  level,  but  almost  an  equal 
proportion  (19.2  per  cent)  had  not  progressed  beyond  the  "awareness” 
stage.  Nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  group  (levels  4 and  5)  were  de- 
clared In  the  "evaluation”  stages  with  two- thirds  of  them  favoring 
the  Idea  expressed  In  Aspect  11.  This  would  seem  to  be  a favorable 
sign  of  the  future  acceptance  of  the  aspect.  However,  the  data 
also  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  Indicated  only  an 
"awareness”  or  "Interest”  In  the  concept  (levels  2 and  3)  at  the  time 
of  the  study. 

Aspect  III  of  the  new  supervised  practice  concept  supposes  that 

students  are  provided  opportunities  to  gain  supervised  practice  in 

each  major  learning  area  in  which  they  study.  By  definition  supervised 

(2) 

practice  consists  of  "learning  experiences”  "related  to  instruction." 


( 2) 

Improving  Supervised  Practice  In  Vocational  Agriculture,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bulletin  No.  361,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1963. 
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It  is  assumed  that  each  major  learning  area  is  of  sufficient  scope  to 
necessitate  provision  of  "learning  experiences"  beyond  the  normal  class 
and  shop  facilities,  and  it  is  these  which  are  identified  as  supervised 
practice. 

Again  from  Table  I,  the  data  show  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  (levels  I,  2,  and  3)  had  not  progressed  beyond  the  interest 
stage  for  aspect  111.  Moreover,  about  30  per  cent  ol  the  teachers  (by 
far  the  largest  percentage  of  respondents  in  any  one  level  of  adoption) 
indicated  they  were  not  even  "aware"  of  this  aspect  of  the  concept. 

The  most  obvious  implication  is  that  teachers  were  inadequately  oriented 
to  this  aspect  of  the  new  concept.  However  an  item  analysis  of  the 
teacher-attitude  instrument  indicates  that  teachers  were  "aware"  of 
the  above  aspect  of  the  concept.  On  the  attitude  inventory  70  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  "agreed"  or  "strongly  agreed"  with  this  statement: 
"Supervised  practice  opportunities  need  to  be  provided  for  each  major 
learning  area  in  which  the  student  studies." 


Strongly  Agr.ee 

Respondents  or  Agree U Disagree  Total 

Number  33  5 9 47 

Percentage  70  11  19  1007. 
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Since  these  viewpoints  were  recorded  prior  to  teachers  answers  con- 
cerning "provision  for  supervised  practice  opportunities  in  every 
major  learning  area" , it  would  seem  that  teacher  perception  of 
"awarenessl'  of  the  concept  is  being  affected  by  some  unknown  factors. 

To  further  support  the  above  supposition,  a more  detailed  study 
of  the  data  from  the  attitude  inventory  item  quoted  above  shows 
that  fifty  percent  of  those  respondents  indicating  "unawareness  of  the 
third  element  of  the  concept"  wece  in  the  group  indicating  agreement 
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or  strong  agreement  with  the  attitude  inventory  concerning  the  need  for 
the  same  element* 

The  inconsistency  of  expressed  attitude  with  the  indicated  adoption 
level  of  "unawareness"  might  imply  that  a compeehensive  supervised 
practice  program  (such  as  would  provide  student  opportunities  in  each 
major  learning  area  of  the  curriculum)  is  theoretically  acceptable  to 
teachers  but  unrealistic  to  them  at  this  time.  In  such  a case,  effective 
conmunication  with  teachers  on  this  element  of  the  concept  will  be  a 
complex  problem  requiring  more  sophisticated  approaches  than  ordinary 
mass  communications.  Techniques  such  as  group  discussions  and  study 

groups  would  seem  to  be  in  order* 

Continuing  with  Table  1,  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  men  had 
reached  the  decision-making  stage  concerning  aspect  III  with  about 
half  of  these  teachers  favoring  the  idea  of  providing  opportunities 
for  supervised  practice  in  each  major  learning  area  of  the  curriculum. 
Also,  17  per  cent  of  the  recipients  had  reached  the  final  stage  of 
adoption,  and  this  is  equal  to  those  adopting  aspect  II. 

In  sutmnary:  (1)  Teachers  were  nearly  unanimous  in  adopting  the 
first  proposition  that  students  may  select  supervised  practice  acti- 
vities from  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  as  well  as  from  farming; 

(2)  More  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  had  reached  or  surpassed  the 
adoption  level  favoring  trials  of  providing  supervised  practice  oppor- 
tunities at  their  school;  (3)  Nearly  a third  of  the  teachers  professed 
ignorance  of  the  concept  of  arranging  supervised  practice  opportunities 
for  each  major  learning  area,  and  almost  60  per  cent  (levels  1,  2,  and  3) 
of  the  group  had  not  gone  beyond  the  -’interest"  stage  of  the  adoption 
level  process  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  new  supervised  practice 
concept.  These  observations  suggest  that  most  teachers  recognize  the 
Q new  concept  although  they  did  not  activate  it. 

ERIC 
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n*  Regional  Differences  In  Adoption  of  Overall  Supervised  Practice  Concept 
This  study  was  designed  to  permit  analysis  ot  data  by  geographical 
regions*  The  question  to  be  answered  Is:  ”Were  there  regional  differences 
In  adoption  of  the  overall  new  supervised  practice  concept?” 

Table  2 shows  the  smple  divided  Into  "high”  and  "low”  groups,  In 
relation  to  mean  score,  and  subdivided  by  regions*  These  data  Indicate 
no  significant  difference  In  adoption  levels  between  coastal  and  piedmont 
teachers.  However,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  (82  per  cent' 
of  the  teachers  from  the  mountain  region  were  below  the  mean  score  of 
the  study  group*  The  "t"  test  of  significance  Indicates  that  the 
differences  obtained  In  the  level  of  adoption  of  the  overall  concept 
between  teachers  In  the  mountain  region  versus  teachers  In  the  coastal 
plains  region  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level*  These  data  Indicate 
that  the  concept  was  less  widely  diffused  In  the  mountains  than  In  other 
areas* 

in*  Regional  Differences  In  Adoption  Level  of  Single  Elements  of  the 
Concept 

The  question  to  be  answered  here  Is:  "Were  there  regional  differences 
In  adoption  of  any  one  of  the  three  elements  of  the  supervised  practice 
concept?" 

Referring  back  to  table  1,  It  may  be  noted  that  because  of  the 
concensus  accorded  aspect  1 of  the  concept,  there  can  be  no  significant 
differences  by  region  on  this  element* 

In  the  case  of  aspect  II  concerning  the  provision  of  supervised 
practice  opportunities  at  the  school,  the  "t"  test  was  applied  and 
yielded  no  significant  differences  In  adoption  level  between  regions. 
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Table  2 Geographical  Distribution  of  Teachers  In 
Two  Adoption  Level  Groups  of  the  New 
Supervised.  Practice  Concept 


Adoption 

Level 

Coast 
(Region  I) 

Piedmont 
(Region  II) 

Mountains 
(Region  III) 

Totals 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  1 

High  (15-21)1 

11  58 

9 53 

2 18* 

22  47 

Low  (10-14)2 

8 42 

8 47 

9 82* 

25  53 

Totals 

19  100 

17  100 

11  100 

47  100 

Mean  - 14.6 

*Slgnlf leant 

"t"  value 

for  Region  I and 

III  = 2.08 

"t"  value  for  Region  II  and  III  = 1,59 
"t"  value  for  Region  I and  II  = .50 


1.  Teachers  totaling  a score  of  15  or  more  of  a possible 
21  were  classified  as  high  adopters. 

2.  All  teacher  scores  totaled  10  to  14  of  possible  20. 

3.  Dividing  line  between  two  groups  arbitrarily  set 

at  15  to  provide  most  nearly  balanced  groups  numerically. 
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However,  on  Aspect  III  concerning  provision  of  supervised  practice 
opportunities  for  each  major  learning  area,  it  was  determined  by  the 
"t"  test  that  teachers  of  the  coastal  plains  region  reached  a signifi- 
cantly higher  level  of  adoption  than  did  the  teachers  in  the  mountain 
area.  No  such  significant  difference  was  obtained  in  comparing  the 
coastal  group  with  the  piedmont  teachers,  nor  the  piedmont  teachers 
with  the  mountain  teachers. 


IV.  Adoption  of  Concept  by  Non-scheduled  School  Time 

A question  considered  in  this  study  was  whether  a relationship 
existed  between  teacher  adoption  level  of  the  new  supervised  practice 
concept  and  the  amount  of  school-day  time  not  scheduled  for  teaching 
classes.  Many  teachers  of  agriculture  teach  only  four  or  five  classes 
of  high  school  students  and  many  utilize  the  remaining  one  or  two  class 
periods  for  other  aspects  of  the  total  vocational  agriculture  program. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  some  portion  of  this  unscheduled  time  might  be 
used  for  development  of  the  supervised  practice  program. 

No  significant  differences  in  acceptance  level  of  the  new  supervised 
practice  concept  were  found  in  comparing  three  subgroups  of  the  teacheors 
based  upon  10,  3,  or  zero  hours  of  non-scheduled  school  time.  This  is 
contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  since  supervised  practice  is  a 
teacher-led  activity  that  naturally  requires  time  beyond  the  classroom 
schedule  for  the  development  and  supervision  of  student  programs. 

Further  exploration  seems  indicated  to  determine  what  use  is  made  of 
the  non-scheduled  school  time  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  An 
earlier  study  by  J.  R.  Clary  indicated  that  there  was  also  no 
clear  relationship  between  "non-scheduled"  time  of  teachers  and  the 


Clary,  J.  R. , Attitudes  of  Public  School  Personnel  Toward  Adult 
Education  in  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina.  Problem  Option,  Master  of 
Ag  Ed.,  1960,  North  Carolina  State  College.  72  p.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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scope  of  adult  education  programs  developed.  A third  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  the  youth  organization,  has  not  been  studied  to 
determine  whether  non-scheduled  school  time  of  teachers  Is  associated 
with  Its  development. 

of  Adoption  of  Concent  to  School  Lmd-Laboratorv 
school  land-laboratory  Is  an  accepted  means  of  providing  realistic 
learning  experiences  for  students  cf  agriculture.  Not  all  schools  possess 
the  facilities  and  land  needed  In  establishing  a l^nd-laboratory.  The 
availability  of  such  facilities  should  entourage  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  concept  of  supervised  practice,  one  element  of  which  specifically 
refers  to  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  school  for  supervised  practice. 
In  contrast  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  practically 
no  relationship  between  the  level  of  acceptance  of  the  supervised  practice 
concept  and  the  availability  of  a school  land-laboratory.  The  "t"  test 
value  of  ,43  revealed  no  significant  difference. 

Some  Insight  Into  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  relationship  Indicated 
above  might  be  gleaned  from  Table  1 which  Indicates  that  only  21  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  have  reached  the  "trial"  stage  In  the  adoption 
of  that  element  of  the  concept  (No.  3)  pertaining  to  the  land-laboratory. 

would  be  at  the  "trial"  stage,  or  above,  when  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  land  laboratory  should  be  most  crucial  In  the  adoption  of  this 
means  of  providing  supervised  practice  opportunities. 

gj^t^onshlps  of  Selected  Variables  and  Level  of  Adoption  of  Onnrop^ 

The  following  selected  factors  were  conceived  to  be  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  determine  whether  a relationship  existed  between  any  one 
of  them  and  teacher  level  of  adoption  of  the  new  concept; 
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1.  Age  of  teacher 

2.  Academic  degree  held  by  teacher 

3.  Years  of  teaching  experience 

4.  Size  of  high  school  student  enrollment 

5.  Opportunities  at  home  for  students  to  develop 
desirable  supervised  practice  programs 

6.  Teacher  attitude  toward  programs  of  vocational 
education  in  general 

7.  Teacher  attitude  toward  the  program  of  vocational 
agriculture 

8.  Teacher  attitude  toward  supervised  practice 
9t  Attitude  • combined  score  of  factors  numbered 

6,  7,  and  8 above 

10.  Teacher  acceptance  of  recommended  teaching 

practices  for  development  of  student  supervised 
practice  programs 


For  all  factors  except  one,  the  Person  product-moment  coefficient  of 
correlation  was  used  to  determine  relationships  of  factors  to  adoption 
level  of  supervised  practice  concept.  In  the  case  of  the  factor  of  college 
degree  held  by  teachers,  the  point  biserial  correlation  was  used  to  assess 
relationship  with  adoption. 

Since  this  report  is  addressed  primarily  to  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  public  school  administrators,  they  may  be  interested  to  note  here 
certain  limitations  and  precautions  concerning  interpretations  of  co- 
efficients of  correlations  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


(1)  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  a coefficient  of  correlation 
^ ^ 1^  that  of  indicating  the  extent  to  which  values  of  one  var  able 

may  be  predicted  from  known  values  of  JiLi 

arbitrary  ranking  of  correlations  as  "high',  moderate 
is  open^o  serious  question,  since  the  size  of  correlation 
can  scarcely  be  considered  apart  from  the  purpos 
was  computed. 

In  the  case  of  this  study,  some  of  the  low 
.400)  may  be  helpful  in  generalizing  about  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina  as  a group,  but  worthless  in  predictions  con- 
ceming  individual  teachers. 

(2)  The  coefficient  of  correlation  cannot  be  intepreted  as  a 
percentage  of  perfect  relationships  existing  between  two 
variables  or  as  a percentage  of  accuracy  with  which  one 
vatiable  may  be  predicted  froin  another* 
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(3)  The  coefficient  of  correlation  does  not  indicate  a cause  and 
effect  relationship;  it  merely  constitutes  a measure  of 
relationship  between  two  variables  or  factors. (1) 


In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the  ten  variables  studied  for 
relationship  to  the  teachers'  acceptance  of  the  new  supervised  practice 
concept,  only  one,  that  concerning  teaching  practices,  showed  a correlation 
which  some  statisticians  would  classify  as  "moderate  correlation". 


PERSONNEL  FACTORS 

The  first  three  factors  listed  above  of  age,  academic  degree  and 
teaching  experience  are  usually  included  in  a study  of  this  type  on 
the  general  basis  that  knowledge  concerning  these  will  be  significant 
in  taylorlng  educational  programs  to  meet  needs  of  selected  groups  as 
well  as  individual  needs.  Figure  2 shows  the  relationship  of  these 
factors  to  teacher  adoption  level  of  the  new  concept.  Although  the 
degree  of  correlation  is  much  too  low  to  be  significant  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  direction  of  correlation  is  positive  between  all 
three  variables  (increasing  age,  experience,  and  professional  degree) 
and  the  level  of  adoption  of  the  new  concept  by  the  teachers. 

One  might  have  expected  significant  negative  correlation  between 
age,  and  teaching  experience  and  adoption  level  reached.  However, 
this  study  is  one  of  teachers  with  a high  educational  level  and  above 
average  incentives  and  opportunities  for  continuing  education,  all 
of  which  should  promote  receptivity  to  desirable  educational  change. 


^^Vert,  Neldtand  Ahmann,  Statistical  Methods  in  Educational  and 
Psychological  Research.  Appleton-Century<>Crafts,  Inc.,  1954,  New  York, 
p.  76,  77. 
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SIZE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ADOPTION  OF  CONCEPT 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  from  Figure  2 that  teachers  in 
the  larger  schools  tended  to  show  a lower  acceptance  level  of  the  new 
concept.  The  data  show  a negative  correlation  between  size  of  high 
school  enrollment  and  level  of  teacher  adoption  of  the  new  concept. 
One  could  rationalize  that  an  opposite  relationship  should  exist 
since  the  larger  schools  probably  have  more  students  from  urban  or 
rural-urban  communities  than  from  the  rural  areas,  with  greater  need 
for  help  in  gaining  supervised  practice  opportunities.  Further,  the 
larger  schools  should  have  greater  potential  for  offering  supervised 
practice  opportunities  at  the  school-as  it  is  proposed  is  the  new, . . 
concept.  On  the  other  hand,  a large  school  could  be  overloading  its 
taacher(s)  of  agriculture  with  high  school  students  to  the  extent 
that  an  effective  effort  at  developing  supervised  practice  programs 
is  unrealistic  to  the  teacher.  Perhaps  the  larger  schools  are  more 
academically  oriented  and  this  might  account  for  lower  emphasis  upon 
supervised  practice.  Additional  study  seems  warrented  on  this  point 

of  the  study  since  the  correlation  of  .360  is  approaching  statistical 
significance. 

HOME  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  STUDENTS 

It  was  hypothesized  that  a lack  of  home  opportunities  of  students 
for  obtaining  desirable  supervised  practice  opportunities  would  re- 
late positively  with  adoption  level  of  the  new  concept  of  supervised 
practice.  To  determine  the  kind  of  home  opportunities  available 
to  students,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  home  situations  of 
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their  sophomore  students.  Sophomores  were  chosen  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  enrollees  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  classes  and 
because  the  teacher  would  probably  be  better  acquainted  with  the  home 
situations  of  sophomores.  The  average  student  score  was  computed  for 
each  school  and  correlations  with  teacher  adoption  levels  of  the  new 
concept  were  determined* 

Looking  at  Figure  2 again,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  a tendency 
toward  correlation  of  .195  (not  significant)  between  teacher  adoption 
level  and  the  lack  of  adequate  student  home  opportunities  for  supervised 
practice.  In  other  words,  those  teachers  who  rated  low  the  home 
opportunities  of  their  students  for  supervised  practice  tended  to 
greater  acceptance  of  the  new  concept  of  supervised  practice. 

TEACHING  PRACTICES  AS  A VARIABLE 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  degree  of  use  of  certain  teaching 
procedures  would  be  related  to  teacher  adoption  level  of  the  new  con- 
cept. For  this  study  there  were  thirty-four  teaching  practices  se- 
lected from  the  North  Carolina  bulletin  on  supervised  practice. 

Figure  2 indicates  a positive  significant  correlation  between  the 
teacher  total  score  on  teaching  practices  and  teacher  adoption  level 
of  the  new  concept.  This  relationship  between  practices  used  and 
acceptance  of  concept  should  encourage  the  use  of  this  practice  list 
in  educational  programs.  Discussion  of  these  specific  practices, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  others,  should  be  an  aid  in  helping 


teachers  implement  the  new  concept. 
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TEACHER  ATTITUDES 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  attitudes  of  people  r.re  Important 
factors  In  determining  behavior.  Ramseyer  has  expressed  this  quite 
definitely  In  this  statement: 


The  vnrlters  of  antiquity  remind  us 
"that  as  a man  thinks,  so  Is  he."  The 
way  a man  regards  what  he  knows,  the 
concepts  he  holds,  and  his  attitudes 
toward  himself  and  his  associates  are 
forceful  determlnents  of  his  behavior.^ 


A special  Instrument  was  developed  to  gain  a measure  of  the  teachers 
attitude  toward  supervised  practice  as  a element  in  the  program  of 
vocational  agriculture,  toward  vocational  agriculture  as  an  educational 
program  and  toward  vocational  education  In  general. 

The  total  of  thirty-four  statements  devised  were  divided  nearly 
equally  among  the  three  aspects  of  the  attitude  Inventory  with  a balance 
of  positive  and  negative  Items  Included  to  provide  some  Internal  con- 
slstancy.  The  Llker-type  scale  was  adopted  to  provide  a five  point 
classification  of  responses  from  "strongly  agrBe"to  "strongly  disagree." 

Table  3 shows  the  correlations  found  between  teachers'  attitudes 
and  the  six  factors  of  (1)  teacher. age,  (2)  teaching  experience,  (3) 
size  of  high  school  enrollment,  (4)  supervised  practice  opportunities  at 
student  homes,  (5)  teaching  practices,  and  (6)  teacher  acceptance  of  the 
new  concept. 

None  of  the  correlations  shown  In  Talbe  3 are  of  sufficient  size 
to  establish  a relationship  between  teacher  attitude  and  any  of  the 
six  factors  considered.  It  Is  however  of  Interest  to  note  the  variation 
of  direction  of  correlation  Indicated  by  the  data. 


O 
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^ J Factors  Affecting  Educational  Administration. 

^School  Community  Development  Series  Monograph  No. 2,  Columbus:  The  Ohio 

University  Press,  1955),  p.  67. 
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The 'tomb Ined  score"  on  teacher  attitudes  Is  a summation  of  the 
scores  of  the  three  parts  of  the  attitude  Inventory,  In  table  3, 
this  combined  attitude  score  shows  a tendency  to  correlate  negatively 
with  each  of  the  three  factors  of  teacher,  age,  years  of  teaching, 
and  size  of  high  school  enrollment.  This  Is  to  say  that  older  teachers, 
more  experienced  teachers,  and  teachers  In  the  larger  schools  tended 
show  the  least  favorable  overall  attitude  on  the  Inventory  Items. 

However  the  opposite  condition  existed  concerning  the  other  three 
factors,  columns  4,  5,  6,  In  table  3.  Herein  the  more  favorable 
attitude  scores  were  shown  by  teachers  with  students  having  less 
desirable  home  opportunities  for  supervised  practice,  by  teachers 
scoring  higher  In  use  of  recommended  teaching  practices,  and  by 
teachers  showing  greater  acceptance  of  the  new  concept. 

Further  notice  of  Table  3 shows  that  the  expressed  attitude  toward 
supervised  practice,  per  se  , (line  1)  follows  the  tendency  of  the 
overall  attitude  score,  e.g.,  to  show  negative  correlation  with  age, 
experience,  and  size  of  high  school;  but  positive  correlation  with 
the  other  three  factors  (columns  4,  5,6).  Only  In  the  case  of 
"attitude  toward  Vo.  Ag,"  versus  "years  of  experience"  Is  there  any 
tendency  to  show  a relationship  of  positive  correlation,  between  teachers 
attitudes  and  the  factors  of  age,  experience,  or  size  of  school. 

In  column  4 of  Table  3,  attitude  toward  Vo.  Ag.  Is  paired  with 
supervised  practice  opportunities  of  students.  The  negative  correlation 
figure  of  *.037,  although  not  significant,  suggests  that  teachers  with 
the  stronger  positive  attitudes  toward  the  Vo  Ag  program  have  students 
with  more  desirable  supervised  practice  opportunities  at  home. 


and  Selected  Factor© 
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It  may  also  be  noted  from  Table  3,  column  six,  that  attitude  toward 
the  Vo  Ag  program  is  positively  correlated  with  adoption  level  of  the 
new  concept;  but  the  attitude  toward  vocational  education  is  just  the 
opposite,  being  negatively  correlated  with  acceptance  of  the  new  concept 
It  would  seem  that  these  teachers  do  not  relate  the  values  they  hold  for 
vocational  agriculture  to  the  parent  field  of  vocational  education.  It 
suggests  a lack  of  understanding  of  vocational  education,  a logical 
point  in  view  of  the  lack  of  broadly  oriented  courses  offerings  in 
vocational  education  during  past  years  at  the  one  institution  which 
provided  their  preservice  educational  program.  There  is  a possibility 
that  teachers  might  perceive  any  vocational  education  other  than  vo- 
cational agriculture  as  competition  for  their  students. 


Summary  - Gonslusions  - Implementations 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  study  were  (1)  to  determine  how 
successful  were  teachers  in  adopting  a new  educational  concept,  and  (2) 
to  discover  whether  certain  selected  factors  were  associated  with  the 
adoption  process. 

The  concept  selected  for  level-of-adoption  testing  was  the  new 
supervised  practice  concept  developed  in  North  Carolina  and  officially 
presented  to  teachers  of  agriculture  at  their  annual  conference  in 
August,  1963.  This  new  concept  was  considered  important  because  (1) 
it  broadened  the  spectrum  of  student  learning  experiences  to  include 
non-farm  supervised  practice  activities  as  well  as  farming  activities; 
(2)  it  placed  a greater  responsibility  upon  the  school  for  provision  of 
supervised  practice  opportunities;  and  (3)  it  identified  supervised 
practice  as  a necessary  part  of  each  major  learning  area  of  vocational 
agriculture. 
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Considering  the  new  concept  as  one  entity^  two^thirds  of  the  teachers 
were  in  the  evaluation'^  stages  of  the  adoption  process,  with  half  of 
these  favoring  trial  of  the  cop'^'^*"  Some  17  per  cent  had  reached  one 
of  the  top  two  adoption  levels*  lu^.  conclusion  is  that  teachers  were 
making  remarkable  progress  in  adopting  a new  concept  since  there  had 
been  only  seventeen  months  in  which  to  implement  an  educational  process  ** 
a type  of  change  usually  requiring  many  years* 

By  geographical  region,  there  was  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  adoption  levels  reached  on  the  overall  concept  between  coastal 
and  piedmont  teachers.  However  the  data  indicated  that  the  concept 
was  less  widely  diffused  in  the  mountains  than  in  other  areas. 

Teachers  were  nearly  unanimous  in  adopting  the  first  element  of 
the  concept  which  required  broadening  the  definition  of  supervised 
practice  to  include  non-farm  agricultural  activities*  For  the  second 
concept  element,  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  had  reached  or  sur- 
passed the  point  of  favoring  trials  to  provide  supervised  practice 
opportunities  at  their  schools. 

Least  progress  was  made  by  the  teachers  in  adopting  the  third 
aspect  of  the  concept,  which  called  for  supervised  practice  opportunities 
to  be  provided  in  each  major  learning  area  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
curriculum.  Nearly  a third  of  the  teachers  indicated  " unawareness ' of 
this  aspect  of  the  concept.  Particular  emphasis  will  need  to  be  given 
to  this  element  of  the  new  concept  if  implementation  is  to  be  achieved. 

Since  teachers  have  generaHy  reached  the  "evaluation”  stages  in 
adoption  level  of  the  concept,  efforts  to  help  teachers  make  further 
progress  should  focus  upon  those  communication  techniques  which  emphasize 
group  discussion  rather  than  mass  media.  Pilot  programs  which  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  the  new  concept  should  be  identified  or  established. 
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This  study  included  a list  of  ten  variables  for  which  coefficients 
of  correlation  with  adoption  of  the  new  concept  were  computed.  Strangly 
enough,  only  one  factor  (teaching  practices)  showed  sufficient  correlation 
(.509)  with  teacher  level  of  adoption  to  be  considered  significant. 

This  factor  was  conq;>osed  of  34  items  considered  by  a state  committee 
to  be  "good"  teaching  practices  in  helping  students  develop  a meaningful 
supervised  practice  program. 

Although  the  above  moderate  correlation  between  teaching  practices 
and  adoption  level  of  concept  should  not  be  construed  as  "cause  and 
effect",  it  would  Justify  attaching  a considerable  degree  of  importance 
to  this  list  of  practices.  It  would  seem  highly  important  to  provide 
opportunities  for  teachers,  in  groups,  to  gain  an  understanding  of  this 
list  of  teaching  practices  with  the  aim  of  developing  modifications  and 
additions  for  individual  teachers. 

The  fact  that  there  was  little  correlation  between  nine  of  the 
variables  studied  and  the  adoption  level  reached  by  teachers  indicates 
that  these  factors  have  not  been  serious  barriers  to  the  adoption  of 
the  concept  to  date.  These  variables  were:  (1)  teacher  age,  (2) 
academic  degree,  (3)  years  of  teaching,  (4)  size  of  high  school  en> 
rollment,  (5)  students' opportunities  for  supervised  pxactice  at  home, 
and  (6-9)  four  measures  of  teacher  attitude  toward  vocational  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  direction  of  the  "tendencies  Coward 
correlation"  which  the  data  show.  Tendencies  Coward  positive  corelation 
were  evidenced  between  teacher  adoption  level  and  (1)  increasing  age, 

(2)  longer  teaching  experiences,  and  (3)  overall  attitude  score. 

Tendencies  coward  negative  correlation  occurred  between  teacher  accept- 
ance of  the  new  concept  and  Che  factors  of  (1)  larger  schools,  (2)  better 
home  opportunities  for  students  supervised  practice,  and  (3)  attitude 
score  relating  specifically  to  vocational  education. 
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This  study  has  shown  evidence  of  remarkable  progress  by  teachers  of 
agriculture  in  adopting  a new  concept.  It  has  identified  the  elements 
of  the  new  supervised  practice  concept  which  need  further  implementation. 
It  has  indicated  that  a number  of  factors  have  not  been  significant 
barriers  to  teacher  adoption  of  the  concept.  It  has  indicated  the 
Importance  of  teaching  practices  in  the  area  of  supervised  practice  as 
an  orientation  point  for  some  teacher  education  programs.  Finally, 
because  the  teacher  level  of  adoption  was  generally  identified  as  the 
evaluation  stage  of  the  diffusion  process,  it  suggests  that  group  dis* 
cussions  and  pilot  programs  will  be  more  appropriate  than  mass  media 
in  fostering  further  implementation  of  new  concept  of  supervised 
practice  in  vocational  agriculture. 
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Appendix  A 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Combined  Scores  of  Teacher 
AAdoptlon  Levels  on  Three  Aspects  of  New  Supervised 
Practice  Concept. 


Score  Value 
and  Title  of 
Concept  Level 

Range  of 
Combined 
Scores 

F 

Per 

Cent 

Cumulative  Frequency 
F Per  Cent 

7-Adopted 

21 

5 

10.6 

5 

10.6 

6-In  Trial 

18-20 

3 

6.4 

8 

17.0 

S-Evaluatlon* 

Favorable 

15-17 

15 

31.9 

23 

48.9 

4-Evaluatlon- 

Unfavorable 

12-14 

15 

31.9 

38 

80.8 

3*Interested 

Stage 

10-11 

9 

19.2 

47 

100.0 

2-Awareness 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 -Unaware 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- -- 

Totals 

,7 

100 

X = 14.6  S.D.  = 3.1 
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CHAPTER  I 


NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

A matter  of  common  concern  is  the  current  low  level  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  college.  Despite  the  numerous  opportunities  for 
graduates  in  agriculture  and  the  rapidly  increasing  enrollments  in  college  in 
general,  enrollment  in  colleges  of  agriculture  has  not  grown  materially  in 
recent  years.  The  situation  prompted  a study  of  freshmen  entering  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  Davis,  in  I960.  The  study, 
conducted  by  Charles  F.  Templeton,  Charles  Y.  Clock,  and  Gertrude  J. 
Selznick,  was  completed  at  the  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  is  known  as  a study  of  "The  Social  Determinants 
of  Commitment  to  a College  of  Agriculture.  This  study  was  not  conceived 
in  comprehensive  terms;  instead,  it  was  motivated  by  an  interest  in  seeing 
what  might  be  learned  simply  by  studying  the  entering  freshmen  at  a single 
college  of  agriculture,  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
California  (Davis).  A study  limited  to  freshmen  students  at  a single  college 
of  agriculture  obviously  faces  more  serious  restrictions.  It  cannot  test  its 
findings  among  students  who  elect  to  enroll  in  other  schools  or  who  decide 
not  to  go  to  college  at  all.  Nor  can  it  deal  with  differences  in  the  student 
bodies  of  different  colleges  of  agriculture. 

"Such  a study  can,  however,  deal  with  one  important  aspect  of  the 
enrollment  problem  by  considering  the  question  of  what  makes  for  commit- 
ment to  a college  of  agriculture  among  those  who  have  made  the  decision  to 
enroll  in  one.  The  fact  that  commitment  to  a specifically  agricultural  aspect 
of  Davis  is  not  universal  among  the  students  allows  us  to  examine  both  the 

factors  which  lead  to  agricultural  commitment  and  the  bearing  which  commit- 

2 

ment  has  on  future  aspirations.  " 

The  i960  study  report  outlines  what  was  learned  about  the  commitment 
of  students  to  the  agricultural  curriculum.  The  study  also  provides  a picture 
of  family  backgrounds,  decision  to  go  to  college,  educational  expectations 
former  experience  in  agriculture,  and  post-college  plans. 

1.  Charles  F.  Templeton,  Charles  Y.  Clock,  and  Gertrude  J.  Selznick, 
The  Social  Determinants  of  Commitment  to  a College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley, 
California”  University ^f  California,  Survey  Research  Center.  19^1. 


2,  Loc.  cit. 
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Data  were  o'btained  by  questionnaires  administered  during  registration 
week  to  all  entering  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Also  available 
were  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  scores  and  the  first -semester 
grades  of  students.  The  sample  included  196  students.  Since  girls  enrolled 
in  home  economics  differed  considerably  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  they 
were  excluded  from  general  analysis  of  the  data.  Thus,  the  actual  sample  of 
134  included  29  male  and  21  female  preveterinary  students,  and  63  male  and 
21  females  in  agriculture. 

A student's  commitment  to  attending  a college  of  agriculture  was  deter- 
mined by  his  response  to  the  following  question:  "When  you  were  thinking 
about  going  to  college  did  you  seriously  consider  any  kind  of  school  or  college 
division  other  than  a college  of  agriculture?"  Students  who  answered  "no" 

(43)  were  considered  to  be  more  strongly  committed  to  agriculture  than  those 
who  answere.d  "yes.  " Those  who  answered  "no"  were  called  "committed" 
students  whereas  the  remainder  were  considered  "uncommitted.  " Data  were 
stratified  by  commitment,  and  the  following  inferences  were  derived:  Students 
committed  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  tended:  (1)  to  have  decided  to  go  an 
agricultural  college  while  still  in  junior  high  school;  (2)  to  have  decided  to 
study  agriculture  before  deciding  to  enroll  at  Davis;  (3)  to  have  chosen 
Davis  because  of  its  reputation  as  a coTlege  of  agriculture;  and  (4)  to  say  they 
would  not  have  attended  college  had  they  been  unable  to  attend  Ian  agricultural 
college.  Uncommitted  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  likely:  (1)  to 
have  made  the  decision  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college  after  completing  the 
ninth  grade;  (2)  to  have  first  decided  to  enroll  at  Davis  and  then  decided  to 
enter  the  College  of  Agriculture;  (3)  to  say  that  they  are  undecided  about 
specific  agricultural  training;  and  (4)  to  say  that  they  would  have  attended 
college  even  if  they  had  been  unable  to  enroll  in  a college  of  agriculture. 


CHAPTER  II 
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CHARACTERISTICS  AND  STATUS  OF  ORIGINAL  SAMPLE 

The  study  of  "The  Social  Determinants  of  Commitment  to  a College  of 
Agriculture"  raised  many  questions  in  the  minds  of  administration  and  staff 
m.embers  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  For  example,  did  students  "commit 
ted"  to  the  study  of  agriculture  perform  differently  from  students  called 
uncommitted?  Was  there  a difference  between  the  two  groups  in  grades, 
dropout  pattern,  or  change  of  major?  Questions  such  as  these  prompted  a 
restudy  of  this  same  group  (now  senior  students)  in  the  fall  semester  of  1963, 
The  restudy  was  designed  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  determine  if  commitment  to  a college  of  agriculture  is  related 
to  such  factors  as  continuation  in  agriculture,  change  of  major  in 
college,  Or  scholastic  record. 

2.  To  determine  the  present  status  of  students  who  entered  the  College 
of  Agriculture  as  freshmen  in  I960. 

3.  To  compare  students  still  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
with  those  no  longer  in  attendance. 

4.  To  determine  if  there  are  student  characteristics  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  change  of  major,  scholarship,  or  withdrawal  from 
college. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  original  study  was  slightly  modified  and 
readmimstered  in  the  fall  semester  of  1963  to  students  from  the  original 
study  who  were  still  enrolled  at  Davis.  Usable  returns  were  obtained  from 
102  students  (54  males,  48  females),  or  85  percent  of  the  120  still  at  Davis 
(64  males,  56  females).  The  return  was  90.  3 percent  from  the  93  students 
still  in  agriculture,  and  66.  6 percent  from  those  who  had  transferred  from 
agriculture  to  other  colleges  or  schools.  A separate  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  the  72  students  (26  males,  46  females)  of  the  original  group  who  had 
withdrawn  from  Davis.  Usable  returns  were  received  from  45  (12  males 
33  females),  or  62.  5 percent  of  this  group.  Thus  in  ail,  147  (76  percent)  of 
the  original  group  participated  in  the  restudy.  Instru...ents  used  in  the 
restudy  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  Y.  Clock,  Director, 
Survey  Research  Center,  Berkeley.  His  contribution  is  sincerely  appreciated, 

A copy  of  each  of  the  instruments  used  appears  in  the  appendix  cf  this 
report.  Selected  data  are  reported  in  the  text. 
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^ COMMITTED  VS.  UNCOMMITTED  STUDENTS 


Of  the  196  students  who  enrolled  in  agriculture  in  I960,  three  withdrew 
before  the  end  of  their  first  semester,  and  one  died;  thus  the  restudy  sample 
is  192.  Current  status  of  original  sample  appears  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  196*STUDENTS  IN  ORIGINAL  STUDY  IN  I960 


Commitment  to  Agriculture 

Classification 

Committed 

Not  Committed 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

Male 

At  Davis  in  Agriculture 

22 

68.  8 

34 

58.  6 

56 

62.  2 

At  Davis  non  Agriculture 

1 

3.  1 

7 

12.  1 

8 

8 9 

Withdrew 

Total 

9 

32 

28.  1 

17 

58 

29.  3 

26 

W 

28.  9 

Female 

At  Davis  in  Agriculture 

16 

55.  2 

21 

28.  8 

37 

36.  2 

At  Davis  non  Agriculture 

2 

6.9 

17 

23.  3 

19 

18.  6 

Withdrew 

Total 

11 

29 

37.  9 

35 

73 

47.  9 

46 

102 

45.  1 

Total 

At  Davis  in  Agriculture 

38 

62.  3 

55 

42.  0 

93 

48.  4 

At  Davis  non  Agriculture 

3 

4.9 

24 

18.  3 

27 

14.  1 

Withdrew 

20 

32.  8 

52 

39.  7 

72 

37.  5 

Total 

ST 

131 

192 

-The  total  is  only  192  because  data  were  incomplete  for  three,  and  one 
student  died. 


Note  that  a much  higher  proportion  of  men  than  women  have  remained 
in  college.  Over  71  percent  of  the  men  anu  55  percent  of  the  women  were 
still  at  Davis.  The  men  were  less  likely  to  transfer  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  than  were  the  women.  In  fact,  the  proporation  of  women  trans- 
ferring to  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  was  double  that  of  the  men. 

Over  half  of  the  group  originally  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  had 
elected  another  college  or  school  or  had  withdrawn  by  the  beginning  of  their 
senior  year.  About  three  in  eight  of  the  sample  had  left  the  Davis  campus 
before  the  beginning  of  their  seventh  semester.  The  reasons  for  this,  and  a 
description  of  this  group  are  presented  later. 

Commitment  to  a college  of  agriculture  (described  as  a relatively  strong 
desire  to  pursue  an  agricultural  interest)  is  validated  at  least  partially  by  the 
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data  in  Table  I.  Note  that,  of  the  32  males  identified  as  committed  when 
freshmen,  69  percent  have  started  their  seventh  semester  in  agriculture, 
and  only  one  male  changed  to  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Of  the  58 
uncommitted  males,  59  percent  are  still  studying  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Davis;  12  percent  (7)  have  transferred  to  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
The  contrast  is  even  more  dramatic  for  the  females.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
the  committed  women  are  still  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  compared  with 
only  29  percent  of  the  uncommitted  group.  When  the  men  and  women  are 
considered  togethei;  commitment  is  perhaps  a good  indicator  whether  a 
student  will  change  to  another  college  at  that  campus.  Only  5 percent  (3)  of 
the  committed  students  changed  to  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at 
Davis,  whereas  18  percent  (24)  of  the  uncommitted  changed.  The  proportion 
of  withdrawals  was  higher  for  the  uncommitted  students  than  for  the  committed. 
However,  this  difference  is  primarily  among  the  uncommitted  women,  50 
percent  of  whom  withdrew.  Cooperation  in  the  re  study  was  better  for  the 
committed  students  still  on  campus,  92.  4 percent  of  whom  completed  the 
forms;  the  rate  for  the  uncommitted  students  was  82.  3 percent.  The  orig- 
inal study  observed,  and  the  restudy  confirms,  that  women  majoring  in  home 
economics  differ  greatly  from  women  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  women  in  home  economics,  though  excluded  from  the  original  report, 
are  included  in  this  report  where  appropriate. 

a ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

A topic  of  continual  interest  is  the  comparison  of  mental  ability  and  the 
grades  of  students  in  the  different  schools  and  colleges  of  a university.  To 
obtain  a basis  for  comparison,  the  academic  ability  and  achievement  scores 
of  all  the  I960  freshmen  in  the  three  colleges  at  Davis  were  summarized. 

The  findings  appear  in  Table  II  and  III.  As  shown  in  Table  II,  men  enrolled 
in  agriculture  scored  higher  in  mathematical  ability  and  lower  in  verbal  ability 
as  measured  by  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  than  the  over-all  campus  group, 
but  they  were  lower  in  both  mathematical  and  verbal  ability  than  men  in  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  of  Letters  and  Science.  Women  in  agriculture 
were  surpassed  only  by  engineers  in  mathematical  ability,  and  they  scored 
highest  in  verbal  ability.  Home  economics  majors  ranked  close  to  women  in 
letters  and  science  in  both  mathematical  and  verbal  ability.  Men  who  enrolled 
in  I960  and  who  are  still  in  agriculture  are  about  average  in  mathematical 
ability  but  somewhat  below  average  in  verbal  ability. 
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TABLE  II 

GRADES  AND  COLLEGE  APTITUDE  SCORES  OF  STUDENTS 
WHO  ENROLLED  IN  I960  AND  ARE  STILL  AT  DAVIS  FALL  1963=:* 


Classification 

Grac 

e Point  Average 

Aptitude  Test  Scores 

N 

High 

School 

N 

One 

Semes. 

Six 

Semes. 

Verbal 

Math 

N 

Mean 

S.  u 

Mean 

S.  DT 

Agriculture 

Male 

90 

3.  31 

95 

2.  33 

2.  56 

64 

490 

88 

545 

104 

F emale 

20 

3.  54 

20 

2.  31 

2.  56 

14 

539 

95 

591 

68 

Total 

110 

3.  34 

115 

2.  33 

2.  56 

78 

499 

91 

553 

100 

Home  Economics 

43 

3.  53 

44 

2.  37 

2.  52 

29 

503 

55 

512 

60 

Engineering 

48 

3.  48 

49 

2.  61 

2.  57 

37 

516 

92 

600 

68 

Letters  & Science 

Male 

98 

3.  38 

101 

2.  53 

2.  60 

73 

532 

78 

563 

82 

F emale 

167 

3.  48 

167 

2.  42 

2.  86 

124 

526 

81 

507 

85 

Total 

265 

3.  43 

268 

2.  46 

2.  76 

197 

528 

80 

527 

88 

Grand  Total 

Male 

236 

3.  39 

245 

2.  47 

2.  58 

174 

51'3 

87 

564 

91 

Female 

230 

3.  49 

231 

2.  40 

2.  77 

167 

523 

79 

511 

83 

Total 

466 

3.  44 

476 

2.  44 

2.  67 

341 

519 

78 

542 

86 

^Source- -Re cords  Registrar's  Office  and  Counseling  Center. 


High  school  grades  in  college -preparatory  courses  substantiate  the 
generalization  that  girls  earn  better  grades  than  boys.  As  college  students, 
however,  boys  in  agriculture  do  as  well  as  girls  during  the  first  six  semes- 
ters. At  the  end  of  six  semesters,  however,  grade-point  averages  differ 
little  among  all  students  except  girls  in  letters  and  science,  who  surpass  the 
others  by  about  three -tenths  of  a grade  point. 

When  the  grades  of  students  in  the  restudy  are  considered,  some  inter- 
esting relationships  are  noted.  As  shown  in  Table  III  students  who  remained 
in  agriculture,  regardless  of  commitment,  made  higher  grades  than  those 
who  transferred  or  withdrew.  The  uncommitted  students,  both  men  and 
women,  made  better  grades  than  the  committed  students.  Students  who  with- 
drew from  Davis  had  the  lowest  grade -point  average  in  each  of  the  table 
classifications,  indicating  that  low  grades  are  perhaps  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  leaving  Davis.  The  mean  grade -point  average  of  2.  53  for  men 
and  2.  54  for  women  in  the  restudy  group  is  very  close  to  the  grade-point 
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average  of  2.  58  for  all  men  (236)  who  enrolled  at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  in  I960. 


TABLE  III 

COMPARISON  OF  GRADES  AND  APTITUDE  SCORES  OF 
ORIGINAL  SAMPLE  AND  THE  GROUP  WHO  ARE  STILL 
ENROLLED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  DAVIS 


Grades  at 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

Classification 

No. 

Davis 

Verbal 

Mathematical 

Average 

Mean 

S.  D.  ** 

Mean* 

S.  D.  ** 

Males  Committed 

In  Agriculture  - -Davis 

20 

2.  48 

491.9 

101.  4 

547.  5 

93.  4 

At  Davis  Non  Agriculture 

1 

2.  28 

529.  0 

476.  0 

Withdrew 

9 

2.  07 

478.  1 

84.  3 

523.  8 

113.  9 

Males  Uncommitted 

- 

In  Agriculture  --Davis 

34 

2.  58 

507.  6 

76.9 

563.  6 

82.  5 

At  Davis  Non  Agriculture 

7 

2.  48 

545.  7 

28.  3 

572.  4 

46.7 

Withdrew 

17 

1. 98 

482.  4 

70.4 

545.  0 

93.  0 

Women  Committed 

In  Agriculture  - -Davis 

16 

2.  44 

518.  2 

96.  1 

506.  6 

73.  3 

At  Davis  Non  Agriculture 

2 

2.  26 

521. 0 

467.  0 

Withdrew 

11 

2.  12 

485.  3 

70.7 

458.  4 

63.  8 

Women  Uncommitted 

In  Agriculture  - -Davis 

21 

2.  65 

524.  2 

77.  7 

526.  2 

81.  4 

At  Davis  Non  Agriculture 

17 

2.  52 

553.  2 

76.  2 

544.  6 

76.  8 

Withdrew 

35 

2.  38 

497.  4 

60.  6 

511. 0 

76.  6 

Total  Male'J^^J^* 

62 

2.  53 

507.  2 

82.  1 

557.  7 

82.  5 

Total  Women^^* 

56 

2.  54 

531.  3 

81.  4 

524.  1 

78.  2 

Total  for  Committed!'’!'^!^ 

39 

2.  45 

504.  3 

94.9 

524.  7 

86.  1 

Total  for Uncommitted^^^ 

79 

2.  58 

525.  2 

75.2 

550.  1 

78.9 

Total  for  Agriculture^*^ 

91 

2.  55 

509.  8 

85.  8 

541.  2 

84.  6 

Total  for  Non  Agriculture 

27 

2.  48 

548.  3 

62.  1 

543.  5 

73.  3 

* National  average  for  entering  college  freshmen  is  500 
Standard  Deviation  for  entering  college  freshmen  is  100 
Includes  only  those  still  at  Davis  (64  men  and  56  women) 


The  range  in  verbal  ability  for  committed  male  students  still  enrolled  in 
agriculture  is  quite  broad:  a mean  of  491.  9 and  a standard  deviation  of  101,4. 
The  mean  verbal  scores  for  both  men  and  women  now  in  agriculture  are  lower 
than  the  scores  for  those  who  transferred  to  other  colleges  at  Davis;  also  the 
mean  scores  for  both  verbal  and  mathematical  aptitude  of  men  and  women 
committed  to  agriculture areconsiderably  lower  than  scores  for  the  uncommit- 
ted students.  Men  scored  lower  on  verbal  and  higher  on  mathematical  ability 
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than  did  the  women.  Students  who  withdrew  frora  Davis  had  mean  verbal 
scores  which  were  below  the  national  norm  of  500.  Low  verbal  ability  plus 
low  grades  appear  to  be  associated  with  leaving  Davis. 

C.  ACADEMIC  PLANS 

The  agricultural  students  changed  their  academic  status  considerably 
since  their  enrollment  as  freshmen  in  I960.  The  changes  were  within  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  between  colleges  on  the  campus,  and  in  withdrawals 
from  the  institution.  By  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year,  only  48  of  the  191 
(25  percent)  were  still  in  their  original  college  and  major.  Twenty- six  had 
transferred  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science,  while  the  remaining  45  still  at  Davis  had  changed  their  majors  in 
agriculture  at  least  once.  Seventy-two  had  withdrawn  from  Davis,  and,  of 
these,  24  had  changed  their  majors  before  leaving  the  campus. 

TABLE  IV 

CHANGES  OF  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ORIGINAL  STUDY 


Major 

Original 

Group 

Current  Status 

Original 

Major 

College  of  Ag. 
New  Majors 

Changed 

College 

Withdrew 

No. 

%* 

Agriculture 

Males 

59 

22 

14 

4 

19 

32.  2 

Females 

20 

4 

4 

4 

8 

40.  0 

Pre  “Veterinary 

Males 

30 

3 

17 

3 

7 

23.  3 

Females 

18 

1 

0 

11 

6 

33.  3 

Home  Economics 

Females 

ii 

_4 

32 

50.  0 

Total 

191 

48 



45 

26 

72 

37.  7 

^Percent  of  original  group. 


Analysis  of  the  change  in  major  or  college  (Table  IV)  shows  that  males 
are  more  likely  to  continue  in  agriculture  than  are  females.  For  example,  of 
the  20  women  who  enrolled  in  agriculture,  only  8 (40  percent)  are  still  in 
agriculture;  the  others  had  either  changed  colleges  or  withdrawn.  Over  60 
percent  of  the  men  who  originally  enrolled  in  agricultu  e remain  in  agricul- 
ture. Of  these,  about  two-thirds  are  still  in  their  original  majors.  An  even 
more  dramatic  example  is  that  of  the  18  women  who  initially  enrolled  in 
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prevetermary  medicine:  only  one  continued  in  this  major.  Of  the  17  no  longer 
majoring  in  preveterinary  medicine,  11  transferred  to  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  and  the  rest  withdrew.  The  home  economics  major  was  also  low 
in  holding  power.  One -half  of  the  group  who  start<=d  in  this  major  are  no 
longer  at  Davis,  Only  26  (40  percent)  are  still  in  one  of  the  fields  of  home 
economics,  and  two  have  transferred  to  other  majors  in  agriculture. 

The  preveterinary  medicine  major  is  generally  the  most  attractive 
major  for  entering  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  However,  of  the 
48  students  who  elected  this  field  in  I960,  only  4 remained  at  the  begining  of 
their  senior  year.  Nine  had  entered  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

None  of  the  18  women  starting  in  this  major  were  admitted  to  the  veterinary 
school.  Of  the  eleven  men  who  had  changed,  8 elected  six  different  agricul- 
ture  majors. 

a EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  PARENTS 

Students  enrolling  in  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  do  not  come 
from  the  average  California  home.  The  average  income  per  family  of  Davis 
students  is  over  $11,  500,  almost  double  the  census  figure  $6,  726  given  for 
the  average  California  family  income  in  I960.  The  fathers  of  Davis  students 
tend  to  hold  jobs  which  are  predominantly  in  the  upper -middle  and  upper" 
socio-economic  classification.  The  educational  level  of  these  parents  is 
also  above  the  average  for  the  state. 

TABLE  V 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  FATHERS  OF 
STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  DAVIS 


Highest  Educational 
Level  Attained 

Group 



Total 

Study 

Re  study 
Group 

Davis  Freshmen, 1963 

California 

Average’^' 

Ag 

Non  Ag 

N=195 

N=101 

N=216 

N=863 

1. 

Eighth  Grade  or  less 

8.  3% 

6.9% 

3.  2% 

3.8% 

28.  3% 

2. 

Some  High  School 

10.  9 

8.  9 

5.  1 

5.9 

20.  2 

3. 

High  School  - 

23.  2 

25.  7 

24.  1 

21.  1 

28.  3 

4. 

Some  College 

18.  7 

18.  8 

21.  8 

22.  7 

13.  4 

5. 

College  Graduate 

22.  3 

21.  8 

25.  0 

27.  0 

6. 

Graduate  Work 

16.  6 

17.  8 

20.  8 

19.  5 

9.  8 

'•'Statistical  Abstracts  of  the 

United  States,  l^i^ 
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It  can  be  inferred  from  the  data  in  Table  V that  Davis  students  come  from 
homes  where  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  education.  The  educational 
level  attained  by  mothers  is  omitted  from  Table  V since  it  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  fathers  with  one  exception- -only  about  one  third  as  many  mothers 
had  taken  graduate  work.  In  the  1963  freshmen  group,  almost  half  of  the 
fathers  have  four-year  college  degrees  and  about  one-fifth  have  done  graduate 
study.  In  contrast,  only  one  in  ten  California  fathers  has  a four-year  college 
degree.  While  over  28  percent  of  the  Californians  who  are  over  25  years  of 
age  have  only  a grade  school  education,  only  a small  fraction  of  students 
enrolling  at  Davis  have  parents  in  this  category.  ^ There  is  little  difference 
in  parental  educational  level  between  students  in  agriculture  and  those  in 
other  majors. 

^ STUDENTS  WHO  WITHDREW 

Students  who  withdrew  were  mailed  a questionnaire  designed  to  deter- 
mine their  present  status  and  reason  for  leaving  Davis  and  to  obtain  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  experience  at  Davis.  Usable  forms  were  returned  by  61.  1 per- 
cent (44)  of  the  group.  Obtaining  current  addresses  of  dropouts  is  generally 
a difficult  and  time-consuming  task.  This  study  proved  to  be  no  exception. 

A second  questionnaire  was  sent  to  those  not  responding  to  the  initial  contact. 
Former  home  economics  majors  gave  the  best  response. 


TABLE  VI 

INFORMATION  ON  STUDENTS  WHO  WITHDREW  FROM  DAVIS 
1 


No  Longer  At  Davis 


Classification 

Original  | 

1 Total 

Returned 

Dismissed--Low 

Group 

No. 

Questionnaire 

Scholarship 

No. 

No. 

7o 

N 

Agriculture 

Male 

59 

19 

32.  2 

9 

47.  3 

6 

31.  6 

Female 

20 

8 

40.  0 

5 

62.  5 

2 

25.  0 

Preveterinary 

Male 

30 

7 

23.  3 

3 

42.  8 

3 

42.  8 

Female 

18 

6 

33.  3 

3 

50.  0 

3 

50.  0 

Home  Econom- 
ics 

64 

32 

50.0 

24 

75.  0 

5 

15.  6 

Total 

191 

72 

37.  7 

44 

61.  1 

19 

26.  4 

^^Percent  of  those  no  longer  at  Davis 


Statistical  Abstracts  of  tl^  United  States,  1963. 
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Although  the  percentage  of  persons  who  cooperated  in  completing  the 
questionnaire  was  higher  for  committed  than  for  uncommitted  students  in  the 
on-campus  group,  the  reverse  was  true  for  those  who  had  withdrawn.  Of  the 
20  committed  students  who  withdrew,  only  six  (30 percent)  returned  the 
follow-up  survey  form,  contpared  with  a 73  percent  return  for  the  52  uncom- 
mitted students  who  had  left  the  campus.  A 75  percent  response  was  received 
from  former  home  economics  majors  who  had  left  Davis.  Overall  returns 
were  70  percent  for  women,  compared  to  less  than  50  percent  for  men. 

Briefly,  the  characteristics  of  the  students  who  had  withdrawn  from 
Davis  are  as  follows: 

1.  Slightly  less  than  one-third  (29  percent)  of  the  males  in  the  original 
group  and  some  less  than  half  (45  percent)  of  the  females  are  no 
longer  enrolled  at  Davis.  Seventy-two  (37.  7 percent)  of  the  entire 
group  are  no  longer  enrolled  at  Davis. 

2.  Students  committed  to  the  study  of  agriculture  (33  percent)  are  less 
likely  to  withdraw  than  uncommitted  students  (40  percent).  The 
group  with  the  highest  withdrawal  rate  was  uncommitted  females 
(48  percent). 

3.  Students  who  withdrew  had  lower  grade -point  averages.  Also,  the 
average  score  on  the  verbal  and  the  mathematics  sections  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  was  generally  lower  for  those  who  with- 
drew than  for  those  who  are  still  enrolled  at  Davis. 

4.  Home  economics  majors  had  the  highest  withdrawal  rate  (50  per- 
cent). Next  was  agriculture,  with  34  percent.  The  best  retention 
record  was  made  by  preveterinary  majors,  73  percent  of  whom  are 
still  enrolled  at  Davis. 

The  low  grade -point  average  for  dropouts  suggests  that  many  who  left 
college  were  actually  dismissed  because  of  low  grades.  This  inference  is 
only  partially  borne  out  in  fact.  In  the  home  economics  group,  only  5 of  the 
24  who  left  were  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship.  Actually,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  students  who  withdrew  were  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship. 

One  reason  why  the  actual  withdrawal  for  scholastic  reasons  appears 
lower  than  the  usual  figure  quoted  for  academic  failure  is  that  many  of  the 
students  were  readmitted  on  probation.  In  this  sample,  in  fact,  14  were 
dismissed  and  readmitted.  Five  were  readmitted  more  than  once. 

Once  a student  has  completed  several  semesters  he  usually  can  be 
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expected  to  overcome  scholastic  problems.  With  this  group  of  students  this 
was  net  the  case.  The  number  of  dismissals  was  greatest  at  the  end  of  the 
second  semester,  when  13  students  (6  men,  7 women)  failed  to  achieve  the 
minimum  grade  *point 'Average.  There  were  three  dismissals  at  the  end  of 
the  third  semester,  seven  during  the  fourth  semester,  three  in  the  fifth 
semester,  and  an  increase  to  nine  (7  men,  2 women)  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year. 

There  are  many  and  varied  reasons  why  students  discontinue  their 
education  at  a particular  institution.  Far  too  often  the  conclusion  is  that  a 
student  has  terminated  his  higher  education  when  he  fails  to  return  to  the 
college  he  entered  as  a freshman.^  Eleven  of  the  students  who  did  not  return 
to  Davis  stated  that  their  major  reason  for  leaving  was  that  the  program  they 
desired  was  not  available  at  Davis.  Another  twelve  said  they  felt  the  program 
of  studies  at  another  institution  fitted  their  needs  better.  Marriage  and 
children  interrupted  the  plans  of  ten  students.  Low  grades  received,  or  a 
fer  r of  low  grades,  was  a contributing  factor  for  fifteen  of  the  withdrawals. 
Some  gave  a combination  of  reasons  for  leaving  Davis. 

A look  at  the  current  status  of  this  group  of  45  gives  further  evidence 
that  withdrawal  from  Davis  did  not  mean  termination  of  formal  education. 
Thirty-three  of  the  group  had  enrolled  at  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, Nine  had  chosen  a state  college,  eight  were  at  other  campuses  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  were  in  private  colleges 
or  junior  ^lieges.  Ten  of  those  in  college  were  continuing  in  agriculture, 
and  fifteen  had  changed  to  letters  and  science.  Seven  of  the  twelve  not  in 
school  when  they  received  the  survey  form  in  Septem.ber  indicated  they  plan- 
ned to  re-enroll  in  college  at  a later  date,  so,  possibly,  40  of  the  45  respond- 
ents may  eventually  earn  college  degrees. 

Less  than  half  of  those  who  le  ft  Davis  held  full-time  employment.  Six 
had  been  employed  as  laborers,  and  the  remaining  15  had  been  employed  as 
low  white  collar  workers.  One -third  of  the  group  was  married. 

What  would  have  prevented  these  "..dents  from  leaving  Davis?  Answers 
to  this  question  mirrored  the  reasons  for  leaving  Davis.  Only  two  mentioned 
that  receiving  additional  financial  support  would  have  enabled  them  to  remain 
at  Davis. 

In  brief,  at  least  for  the  45  of  the  72  who  responded,  termination  of 
school  at  Davis  did  not  mean  the  end  of  higher  education.  None  of  these 
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appeared  to  be  particularly  bitter  about  their  experience  at  Davis.  Some  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  academic  advisors.  How  much  this  contributed  to  low 
scholarship  or  disappointment  with  their  majors  is  an  unanswered  question. 
The  students  felt  that  there  was  nothing  the  university  could  do  that  would 
have  kept  them  at  Davis. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THREE  YEARS  LATER- -A  COMPARISON  OF  FINDINGS 

The  social  science  researcher  and  the  person  using  research  results 
are  always  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  responses  to  a 
survey.  Did  the  respondent  interpret  the  question  in  the  manner  intended  by 
the  researcher?  Did  the  respondent  record  his  real  feelings  about  the  ques- 
tion, or  did  he  give  an  untrue  response  for  some  reason?  Pretesting  the 
instrument  and  having  qualified  reviewers  study  each  question  helps  prevent 
some  of  these  distorting  elements. 

Another  check  on  the  reliability  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  study  was 
made  possible  by  the  opportunity  to  readminister  many  of  the  same  items  to 
the  same  group  three  years  later.  The  correlation  between  the  first  responses 
and  the  restudy  responses  was  very  high  on  certain  items.  Correlation 
coefficients  between  original  and  restudy  scores  were  as  high  as  . 99,  with 
most  coefficients  above  . 90.  In  items  calling  for  factual  information  which 
shouldn’t  change  over  the  three -year  period  the  high  correlation  shows  that 
the  students  were  consistent  in  their  responses.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer, 
then,  that  the  students  had  interpreted  the  questions  the  same  on  the  second 
occasion  as  on  the  first.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  students  could  recall  individ- 
ual items  from  the  administration,  for  few  of  the  students  even  remembered 
encountering  the  questionnaire  in  the  original  study.  This  is  understandable, 
since  it  had  been  administered  during  orientation  week,  when  several  other 
tests  were  given.  The  high  correlations  between  item  responses  in  the  original 
study  and  the  restudy  for  questions  dealing  with  feelings  and  opinions  undoubt- 
edly means  that  students  felt  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  about  these  as  they 
had  three  years  previously,  indicating  relatively  stable  feelings. 

The  following  data  compare  the  responses  of  the  102  students  in  residence 
at  Davis  who  completed  the  re  study  questionnaire  with  their  responses  to  the 
original  questionnaire  items.  The  restudy  instrument  contained  most  of  the 
items  in  the  original,  plus  a few  new  items  added  to  obtain  the  reactions  of 
students  to  their  experience  at  Davis, 

^ PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  STUDENTS 

Does  enrollment  at  a certain  school  become  a family  tradition?  The 
data  show  that  this  might  be  happening  at  Davis.  Originally,  six  students  had 
brothers,  and  four  had  sisters,  enrolled  at  this  institution.  Three  years  later. 
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12  had  brothers  and  9 had  sisters  in  residence.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  who  had 
brothers  here  were  men  enrolled  in  agriculture.  Of  the  nine  with  sisters 
here,  four  were  men.  All  but  one  of  these  nine  were  enrolled  in  agriculture. 
These  data  suggest  that  males  may  be  more  influential  in  bringing  siblings  to 
this  institution  than  are  women. 


Freshmen  are  not  expected  to  give  more  than  a reasonable  estimate  of 
the  income  sources  for  their  college  education.  Anticipation  of  possible 
income  from  scholarships,  part-time  work,  or  summer  employment  is  diffi- 
cult. Yet  the  original  estimates  of  the  students  in  the  study  proved  to  be  quite 
accurate.  Student^  did,  however,  tend  to  overestimate  the  amount  they 
would  receive  from  their  parents  and  underestimate  their  income  from  part- 
time  employment.  For  example,  42  indicated  they  didn*t  expect  to  work 
while  in  college.  Actually,  by  the  third  year  all  but  24  had  been  employed 
part  time.  Seven  indicated  they  had  made  all  or  nearly  all  their  expenses  by 
working  part  time,  although  none  originally  believed  that  they  could  or  would 
earn  that  much  by  working.  Only  nine  reported  no  income  from  summer  jobs. 
Thus,  over  90  percent  of  this  group  of  seniors  in  agriculture  earned  at  least 
part  of  the  money  they  spent  in  college.  As  might  be  expected,  a higher 
proportion  of  men  than  women  worked  part  time  or  had  summer  jobs,  and 
more  women  than  men  received  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  college  expense 
money  from  their  parents.  Income  from  scholarships  waspracticallyidenti - 
cal  for  the  men  and  women  students. 


Family  income,  though  not  a conclusive  measure  of  socio-economic 
level  of  the  family,  does  show  some  interesting  information  about  the  family. 
Since  students  reported  family  income  not  by  actual  figures  but  by  indicating 
income  category,  precise  averages  are  not  available.  However,  mean  income 
estimates  were  possible.  Interestingly  enough,  estimated  average  incomes 
rose  from  $9,  850  in  the  original  study  to  $11,  600  in  the  restudy.  The  in- 
crease seems  reasonable  because  of  inflation  and  the  passage  of  time.  These 
figures  compare  favorably  with  an  estimated  mean  income  of  $12,  336  for  the 
parents  of  freshman  men  enrolling  in  agriculture  at  Davis  in  the  fall  semester 

4 

of  1963.  The  latter  figure  does  not  include  women  in  home  economics 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their  parents  had  an  average  income 
of  $11,  379,  some  less  than  for  the  other  freshmen  in  agriculture.  The  esti- 
mated mean  income  for  all  students  enrolling  as  freshmen  at  the  University 

"^Unpublished  data:  Study  by  Mary  C.  Regan,  University  of  California,  Davis 
1963. 
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of  California,  Davis,  fall  semester  1963,  was  $11,974.  All  the  above-quoted 
mean  incomes  are  considerably  above  the  state  average  ($6,  726)  in  the  I960 
census.  Thus,  Davis  appears  to  attract  students  from  the  more  affluent 
families.  < 

A look  at  political  affiliations  adds  more  information  about  the  sample. 

A general  trend  over  the  three  years  has  been  toward  conservatism  in  political 
affiliations.  The  percentage  who  consider  themselves  Democrats  (21  percent) 
didn't  change,  yet  the  number  of  Conservative  Democrats  increased  from 
three  to  eight  percent,  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  Liberal  Democrats. 
The  Republicans,  who  accounted  for  46  percent  of  the  original  group,  increased 
to  50  percent  of  the  same  group  three  years  later.  The  conservative  group 
of  Republicans  increased  from  14  to  24  percent  of  the  total.  The  slight  de- 
crease of  5 percent  in  the  independents  was  offset  by  the  increased  number 
of  conservatives.  The  study  of  1963  freshmen  in  agriculture  at  Davis  shows 

that  29  percent  indicated  their  parents  were  Democrats  and  49  percent  said 

5 

their  parents  were  Republicans.  Since  children  tend  to  accept  the  political 
affiliations  of  their  parents,  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  politics  of  the 
restudy  sample  and  the  entering  freshmen  this  year.  Likewise  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  political  preference  of  majors  in  agriculture  and  the 
other  freshmen  at  Davis  in  1963. 

Over  half  (56  percent)  of  the  voters  in  California  are  registered  Demo- 
crats, compared  with  41  percent  registered  Republicans.  Quite  obviously, 
neither  the  student  population  in  the  restudy  nor  the  freshmen  group  in  1963 
are  representative  of  the  prevailing  political  situation  in  California. 

How  the  students  feel  about  religion  adds  another  dimension  to  knowl- 
edge of  them  as  individuals.  These  data,  while  limited  to  religious  prefer- 
ence and  frequency  of  attendance  at  religious  services,  do  suggest  changes 
in  the  student's  attitude  toward  religion  during  a three -year  period  of  college 
life.  Changes  in  religious  preference  occurred  primarily  in  the  Protestant 
group,  where  70  originally  stated  a Protestant  preference.  Three  years  later 
58  of  this  group  professed  to  be  Protestant.  Those  who  no  longer,  considered 
themselves  Protestants  gave  no  religious  preference.  The  other  religious 
groups  remained  relatively  constant. 

5 

Loc.  cit.  • 

Source;  Registered  Voters,  California,  1963;  unpublished  State  report  by 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Frequency  of  church  attendance  decreased  during  this  period.  The 
students  attending  church  frequently  (at  least  twice  a month)  decreased  from 
59  percent  of  the  sample  when  freshmen  to  37  percent  as  seniors.  Correspond- 
ing increases  were  noted  in  the  "infrequent"  and  "never  attend"  categories. 
Whether  this  is  a result  of  change  in  interest  and  beliefs,  a product  of  compe- 
tition for  time,  inconvenience  of  worship  facilities,  or  release  from  parental 
domination  can  only  be  inferred. 

The  home  situation  of  the  re  study  group  was  normal  by  California 
standards,  for  one  in  seven  came  from  a home  which  did  not  contain  both 
parents.  This  ratio  is  comparable  to  findings  by  Thompson  which  show  that 
one  in  eight  high  school  students  comes  from  an  atypical  home.  Nationally, 
one  in  seven  families  is  minus  a mother,  father,  or  both. 

Marriage  among  college  students  is  becoming  more  prevalent.  As 
freshmen,  only  one  of  the  students  was  married,  and  one  other  was  engaged. 
Three  years  later,  eleven  were  engaged  and  nine  married.  Three  of  the 
married  students  had  children.  The  twenty  married  or  engaged -to -be - 
married  students  included  ten  men  and  ten  women. 

ACADEMIC  INTERESTS 

While  not  all  students  will  have  definite  vocational  goals,  most  have 
established  rather  well  defined  educational  milestones  for  themselves.  Are 
these  goals  stable  or  do  they  change  during  the  college  years?  Both  stability 
and  change  are  evidenced  in  Table  VII. 

Certainly  the  original  group  was  vocationally  oriented,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  goal  did  not  diminish  during  the  first  years  in  college.  As  shown 
in  the  restudy,  the  men  placed  more  importance  on  preparation  for  a career 
then  did  the  women.  This  goal  is  obviously  not  as  important  to  the  entering 
freshmen  at  Davis  in  the  fall  of  1963.  The  overall  percentage  of  64.  6 for 
this  1963  freshmen  group  is  the  highest  for  any  of  the  goals  but  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  81.  5 percent  for  the  85  freshmen  men  in  agriculture  in  1963. 
Entering  women  in  agriculture  rank  about  midway  between  the  all -student 
percentage  and  that  of  men  in  agriculture. 


^O,  E.  Thompson,  "What  Is  the  High  School  Student  of  Today  Like?";  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  36,  No.  4;  April,  1961. 
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TABLE  Vn 

COMPARISON  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS*  OF  STUDENTS 
IN  ORIGINAL  GROUP  WITH  FRESHMEN  ENTERING  DAVIS,  1963 


Original 

Group 

N=188 

Re  study 

Group 

H Davis  Freshmen  1963^ 

Educational  Goals 

Tota 

] Male 

Female 

1 Total 

Ag.Male 

Ag.  Female 

, .N=5-^ 

N=48 

N=1092 

N=85 

N=57 

1.  Learn  techniques 
for  career 

76.  6% 

73. 

81.  5? 

1 64.  6% 

64.  6% 

81.  2% 

71.  9% 

2.  Develop  social 
abilities 

25.  0 

29.  4 

33.  3 

25.0 

3.  6 

1.  2 

1.  8 

Obtain  general 
education 

54.  3 

76.  5 

72.  2 

81.  3 

44.  2 

40.  0 

40.  3 

4.  Obtain  knowledge 
and  interest  in 
community  and  * 
world  affairs 

10.  6 

9.8 

1.  9 

18.8 

13.  1 

14.  1 

15.  8 

5.  Develop  moral 
capacities,  ethical 
standards  and 
values 

14.  9 

3.9 

3.  7 

4.  2 

23.  2 

21.  2 

22.  8 

6.  Prepare  for  a 
happy  marriage 

16.  5 

6.9 

7.  4 

6.  3 

15.  9 

10.  6 

10.  5 

7.  Develop  ability  to 
meet  different 
kinds  of  people 

— 

_j. 

— 

— 

34.  3 

25.  9 

29.  8 

^Source  - Unpublished  data  - Study  by  Dr.  Mary  C.  Regan,  Davis,  Calif- 
ornia, University  of  California. 


The  single  educational  goal  with  the  most  significant  change  is  general 
education.  Both  the  original  group  and  current  Davis  freshmen  place  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  importance  upon  obtaining  a general  education,  but  as 
seniors  the  restudy  group  rated  a general  education  much  higher.  This 
suggests  that  interest  in  general  education  may  be  related  to  such  things  as 
maturity  and  experience  in  higher  education.  The  senior  men  in  agriculture 
showed  a surprisingly  low  interest  in  community  and  world  affairs.  Likewise, 
all  participants  in  the  restudy  group  gave  less  importance  to  the  development 
of  moral  capacity,  ethical  standards,  and  values.  The  reduction  in  importance 
of  preparation  for  marriage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  eight  who  married 
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during  the  three  intervening  years.  While  there  is  a change  in  the  degree  of 
importance  which  the  students  in  the  study  placed  upon  certain  educational 
goals  over  a three -year  period,  several  goals  remained  relatively  constant. 
There  is  general  agreement  in  educational  goals  between  the  1963  freshmen 
in  agriculture  and  the  total  Davis  freshmen  group,  with  the  exception  cited. 

TABLE  Vm 

CHANGE  IN  IMPORTANCE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
VALUES  DURING  COLLEGE 


Percent  - Very  Important 

Original 

Group 

Re  study 
Group 

L Creativity  and  originality 

43.  6% 

60% 

2.  Stable  and  secure  future 

65.  7 

57.  6 

3.  Opportunity  to  help  others 

51.  9 

54.  0 

4.  Opportunity  to  use  special  talents 

79.  4 

84.  0 

5.  Chance  to  earn  high  salary 

14.  9 

24.  0 

6.  Be  own  boss 

39.  2 

45.  0 

7.  Obtain  position  of  prestige 

36.  3 

30.  3 

8.  Association  with  friendly  people 

60.  4 

56.  0 

A means  used  to  identify  occupational  values  is  to  ask  a student  to  rate 
the  importance  of  certain  job  characteristics  in  the  selection  of  a vocation. 
Students  in  the  original  study  placed  high  emphasis  upon  obtaining  a job  where 
they  could  use  special  talents,  abilities,  and  aptitudes,  and  where  there  was 
a stable  and  secure  future.  The  portion  who  took  part  in  the  restudy  also 
ranked  these  two  values  as  highest  in  importance.  In  general  there  was  no 
dramatic  change  in  the  relative  importance  placed  upon  occupational  values, 
but  the  opportunity  to  be  creative  and  show  originality  replaced  security  for 
second  place  in  importance.  Among  the  seniors  the  opportunity  to  use  special 
talents  and  abilities  was  first  by  far,  followed  by  four  values  ranked  equally 
in  importance:  opportunity  to  show  creativity,  to  be  secure,  to  work  in  a 
friendly  environment,  and  to  help  other  people. 

In  most  instances  the  assessment  of  these  values  by  the  restudy  group 
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was  about  the  same  for  men  and  women,  for  agriculture  and  nonagriculture 
majors,  and  for  committed  and  uncommitted  students.  In  certain  instances, 
however,  differences  did  occur.  For  example,  69  percent  of  the  women 
(compared  to  31  percent  of  the  men)  rated  opportunity  to  help  others  as  very 
important.  Conversely,  32  percent  more  men  than  women  indicated  that 
receiving  a high  salary  was  very  important.  Also,  opportunity  to  be  one’s 
own  boss  was  far  more  important  to  men  than  to  women,  to  agriculture  majors 
than  to  nonagriculture  majors,  and  to  committed  than  to  uncommitted  students. 
Desire  to  be  one’s  own  boss  could  well  be  a basic  characteristic  of  men  who 
are  committed  to  studying  agriculture.  The  least  important  occupational 
value  in  both  studies  was  the  opportunity  to  earn  a great  deal  of  money, 
though  its  importance  did  increase  during  the  three -year  period.  As  the 
time  of  employment  approaches,  high  earnings  may  continue  to  become  more 
important. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  study,  40  students  indicated  that  they  had  no 
idea  what  salary  they  expected  to  be  earning  five  years  after  college  graduation. 
Three  years  later,  only  18  could  not  give  an  estimate.  Also,  the  mean  of  the 
expected  salary  five  years  after  college  increased  substantially. 

The  Davis  student's  self  image  was  assessed  by  asking  each  student  to 
rate  himself  on  seventeen  items  covering  a wide  range  of  interests  and 
abilities.  The  items  ranged  from  ability  to  work  with  hands  to  an  interest  in 
serious  literature.  The  student  rated  himself  on  a seven-point  scale  ranging 
from  far  below  average  to  far  above  average.  The  proportions  of  students 
who  rated  themselves  above  average  are  recorded  in  Table  IX.  Responses 
are  shown  for  the  entire  original  sample  of  192,  plus  two  scores  for  the  102 
who  cooperated  in  the  re  study  (including  their  responses  as  freshmen  and 
their  responses  three  years  later,  as  seniors).  A comparison  of  the  per- 
centages in  column  one  with  those  in  column  two  gives  a picture  of  the  ninety 
who  had  either  withdrawn  from  Davis  or  did  not  cooperate  in  the  restudy. 

Small  differences  in  students'  assessments  of  their  abilities  and  interests 
occur.  The  most  obvious  is  that  the  re  study  group  had  less  interest  in 
making  a high  income.  The  original  study  showed  that,  in  general,  the  re- 
spondents rated  themselves  well  above  the  average  of  their  peers.  Th.nr 
ratings  of  themselves  when  restudied  show  a general  downward  trend  on  all 
but  four  items.  Possible  causes  for  this  might  be  that  the  level  of  their  ref- 
erence group  had  increased  in  general  interest  and  abilities  or  that  they  had 
become  more  realistic  about  their  own  abilities.  The  restudy  group's 
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continued  high  interest  and  ability  to  cope  with  practical  problems  and 
readiness  to  assur  e responsibility  are  perhaps  characteristic  of  students 
interested  in  agriculture,  an  area  of  work  providing  opportunities  to  assume 
responsibility  and  solve  practical  problems.  Here  again,  interest  in  money 
doesn't  receive  a very  high  priority. 

TABLE  IX 

COMPARISON  OF  SELF-RATINGS  ON 
CERTAIN  INTERESTS  AND  ABILITIES 


Interests  and  Abilities 

Proportion  Saying  They  Were 
More  Able  Or  Interested  than 
Average  College  Student 

Original 

Group 

N=192 

Re  Study 

Group 

Original 

N=102 

Re  study 
N=102 

1.  Interest  in  Science 

85% 

75% 

65% 

2,  Readiness  to  Assume  Responsibility 

82 

77 

75 

3.  Ability  to  Cope  with  Practical  Problems 

81 

82 

82 

4,  Ability  to  Handle  Animal  s 

79 

72 

59 

5.  Ability  to  Organize  and  Plan 

70 

70 

74 

6.  Ability  to  Get  Along  with  People 

70 

70 

66 

7,  Desire  to  Help  Other  People 

69 

75 

69 

8.  Interest  in  Politics  and  World  Affairs 

63 

56 

33 

9.  Interest  in  Sports 

60 

51 

34 

10.  Interest  in  Reading  Serious  Literature 

60 

55 

35 

11.  Ability  to  Cope  with  Abstract  Theories 

60 

56 

39 

12.  Ability  to  Work  withHands 

55 

57 

69 

13.  Interest  inClassical  Music 

54 

55 

51 

14.  Concern  with  Community  Problems 

44 

43 

30 

15.  Interest  in  Making  aHigh  Income 

4-i 

32 

31 

16.  Interest  in  Machinery 

43 

36 

38 

17.  Interest  in  Popular  Music 

40 

41 

43 
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a SOCIAL  FACTORS 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  indices  of  socio-economic  level  of  the 
family  is  the  occupation  of  the  father.  Students  were  asked  to  record  what 
their  fathers  did  for  a living.  Responses  were  then  classified  into  occupational 
groups  (Table  X)  and  into  fields  of  work  (Table  XI).  These  tables  also  contain 
the  occupational  choices  of  the  students,  categorized  into  occupational  group- 
ings and  fields  of  work. 


TABLE  X 

COMPARISON  OF  FATHERS'  OCCUPATIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
PLANS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  RESTUDY  GROUP 


Occupational  Group* 

Fathe 

:rs'  Occupations 

Student  Choice 

Total 

'^=102 

Male 

N=54 

F emale 
N=48 

Total 

N=90 

Male 

N=47 

f'emale 

N=43 

1*  Manual;  semi  & unskilled 

b.n 

- 7.4% 

6.  4% 

0% 

O'? 

0% 

2.  Manual:  skilled 

2.  0 

1.9 

2.  1 

0 

0 

0 

3.  Lower  white  collar 

5.9 

3.  7 

8.  5 

5.  6 

2.  1 

9.  3 

4.  Upper  white  collar 

25.  5 

18.  5 

34.  0 

53.  3 

34.  0 

74.  4 

5.  Self-employed  artisan 

3.  0 

3.  7 

2.  1 

0 

0 

0 

6.  Self-employed  merchant 

12.  7 

11.  1 

14.  9 

0 

0 

0 

7.  Self-employed  farmer 

21.  6 

35.  2 

6.  4 

13.  3 

23.  4 

2.  3 

8.  Professional:  salaried 

8.  8 

3.  7 

14.  9 

10.  0 

14.  9 

4.  7 

9.  Professional:  self-employed 

9.  8 

11.  1 

8.  5 

16.  7 

23.  4 

9.  3 

10.  Executive 

2.9 

3.  7 

2.  1 

1.  1 

2.  1 

0 

-Source  of  Grouping  - T.  B.  Edwards  and  A.  B.  Wilson,  "A  Study  of  Some 

Social  and  Psychological  Factors  Influencing 
Educational  Achievement,"  Berkeley,  California 
University  of  California,  1961. 

As  shown  before  by  income,  home  situation,  and  parental  education,  the 
father's  occupation  also  illustrates  that  Davis  students  do  not  have  typical 
California  backgrounds.  Only  about  nine  percent  had  fathers  who  worked  in 
semiskilled  and  skilled  trades,  compared  with  50  percent  of  the  national 
labor  force  in  these  categories  in  1961.  ® Lower  white-collar  workers 

g 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1961. 
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account  for  one -fourth  of  the  nation’s  labor  force  but  only  six  percent  of  the 
restudy  sample.  Eleven  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  professional  workers, 
and  22  percent  of  the  restudy  students'  fathers  were  professional.  The  Davis 
sample  should  and  does  contain  a disproportionately  large  group  of  farmers: 
self-employed  farmers  account  for  only  six  percent  of  the  national  labor  force 
but  make  up  about  22  percent  of  the  restudy  sample.  Most  of  the  students 
whose  fathers  are  farmers  are  male.  Females  tended  to  have  fathers  who 

were  in  the  upper  white-collar  occupational  group  and  the  salaried  professional 
group. 

The  profile  of  the  occupational  choices  of  students  is  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  fathers.  Over  half  the  entire  group  and  two-thirds 
of  the  girls  plan  careers  in  the  upper  white-collar  positions,  which  include 
occupations  such  as  teachers,  designers,  dieticians,  social  workers,  profes- 
sional writers,  and  forest  rangers.  The  second-most-chosen  category, 
self-employed  professionals,  undoubtedly  comprises  students  aspiring  to  be 
veterinarians.  Students  who  chose  farming  were  principally  male.  Thus, 

actual  farming  attracts  only  about  one -fourth  of  those  students  who  do' college 
work  in  agriculture. 

TABLE  XI 

COMPARISON  OF  GENERAL  FIELDS  OF  FATHERS'  WORK  WITH 
THOSE  SELECTED  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  RESTUDY  GROUP 


Field  of  Work 

Fathe 

it's  Occupation 

Student  Selection 

Total 

N=101 

Male 

N=54 

' Female 
N=47 

Total 

N=90 

Male 

N=47 

Female 

N=43 

1. 

Education 

8.  9% 

7.  4% 

10.  6% 

25.  6% 

6.  4% 

46.  5% 

2. 

Research 

1.9 

0 

4.  3 

13.  3 

10.  6 

16.  3 

3. 

Management 

29.  7 

20.4 

40.  4 

26.  7 

31.  9 

20.9 

4. 

Production 

37.  6 

53.  7 

19.  1 

14.  4 

25.  5 

2.  ? 

5. 

Distribution 

9.  9 

5.  6 

14.  9 

1.  1 

0 

2.  3 

6. 

Professional 

11.  9 

12.  9 

10.  6 

, 

18.  9 

25.  5 

11.  6 

Categorizing  specific  occupations  into  fields  of  work  gives  further 
information  on  fathers'  occupations  and  students'  occupational  choice.  Oc- 
cupations of  the  fathers  centered  in  the  fields  of  management  and  production. 
Fathers  of  male  students  were  predominantly  in  the  production  aspects  of 
business,  while  fathers  of  the  females  were  more  likely  to  be  concerned  with 
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management.  The  management  field  was  chosen  frequently  by  both  men  and 
women  students.  For  women,  however,  the  field  of  education  was  the  most 
popular.  Research  ranked  high  as  a chosen  field  although  the  fathers  were 
not  involved  in  research.  Work  in  distribution  held  little  appeal  for  the 
students,  a fact  confirmed  by  college  placement  officers,  who  report  that 
college  graduates  are  generally  not  interested  in  positions  involving  selling. 

The  age  of  decision  to  go  to  college  and  the  time  when  a student  elects 
a particular  college  are  of  concern  to  individuals  in  vocational  guidance  and 
to  those  developing  career  materials  for  youth.  Such  information  usually  is 
obtained  by  asking  college  students  to  recall  when  they  had  made  certain 
decisions.  Naturally,  this  method  is  open  to  criticism  since  the  accuracy  of 
recall  is  questionable.  However,  data  in  Table  XII  tend  to  show  accuracy  in 
recalling  when  college  decisions  were  made,  for  responses  to  the  original 
questionnaire  show  a high  degree  of  consistency  with  responses  to  the  restudy 
questionnaire.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  consistency  could  have  happened  by  chance 
alone.  The  student  apparently  gave  a true  response  originally.  Students 
undoubtedly  did  not  remember  their  original  responses,  for,  as  stated  pre- 
viously, few  remembered  even  seeing  the  survey  form  in  I960. 

TABLE  XII 

COMPARISON  OF  TIME  WHEN  STUDENT  FIRST  GAVE  SERIOUS 
THOUGHT  ABOUT  GOING  TO  COLLEGE  AND  WHEN 
decision  to  enroll  at  DAVIS  WAS  ACTUALLY  MADE 


Time  of  Decision 

Decided  to 

70  College 

jf  Decided  to  Come  to  Davis 

Original 

Re  study 

Original 

Davis 

1 F resh- 

Group 

Group 

Group 

study 

Group 

men, 
Ag  onl\ 

1963* 

All  others 

N=99 

N=102 

N=102 

N=102 

N=875 

1.  Always  Planned  to 

go  to  College 

79.  8% 

81.  4% 

— 

— 

— 



2.  In  Junior  High 
School 

11.  1 

4.9 

19.6% 

1 3.  7% 

30.  5% 

6.  5% 

3.  During  Freshmen 

Year  in  High  School 

4.  0 

6.9 

12.  7 

11.  8 

7.  8 

3.  3 

4.  During  Sophomore 
year  in  High  School 

4.  0 

2.9 

6.  9 

3.9 

8.  5 

4.  6 

5.  During  Junior 

Year  in  High  School 

0.  0 

1.9 

21.  6 

24.  5 

18.  4 

16.  2 

6.  During  Senior 

Year  in  High  School 

1.0 

0.  0 

32.  4 

36.  3 

25.  5 

60.  3 

7,  After  Graduation 

from  High  School 

0.  0 

1.9 

6.  9 

9.  8 

9.  2 

8.  9 

^Unpublished  data  - Study  by  Mary  C.  Regan  - Davis,  California 
University  of  California,  1963. 
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The  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  go  to  college  is  undoubtedly  made  quite  early 
in  life,  for  over  three -fourths  of  this  group  said  they  had  always  planned  to  go 
to  college.  The  choice  of  college,  however,  is  made  a number  of  years  later. 
One-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  study  group  had  decided  upon  Davis  during  the 
junior  high  school  years.  The  next-most-common  time  of  decision  was  during 
or  following  the  senior  ,ear  in  high  school.  The  study  of  the  1963  Davis 
freshmen  dramatically  illustrates  the  difference  in  time  of  decision  to  come 
to  Davis.  Only  9.  8 percent  of  the  875  nonagriculture  students  had  decided 
upon  Davis  during  the  junior  high  school  years,  compared  with  38.  3 percent 
for  those  in  agriculture.  Most  of  the  nonagricultur  majors  (69.  2 percent) 
said  they  decided  on  Davis  after  the  junior  year  in  high  school,  whereas  only 
one-third  of  the  majors  in  agriculture  had  not  made  their  decision  by  this 
time.  Girls  enrolled  in  agriculture  other  than  home  economics  in  the  fall  of 
1963  made  the  decision  to  come  to  Davis  even  earlier  than  did  the  entire  group 
in  agriculture.  Over  45  percent  of  these  57  girls  indicated  that  they  had 
decided  upon  coming  to  Davis  while  in  junior  high  school.  Thirty-one  of 
these  girls  were  majors  in  preveterinary  medicine.  Since  Davis  is  the  only 
place  in  California  where  this  program  of  study  is  available,  choice  of  this 
field  may  have  prompted  the  early  decision. 

In  addition  to  a formal  education,  a conspicuous  offering  of  college  is 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  participate  in  recreational,  social,  and  cul- 
tural activities. 


TABLE  Xm 

CHANGE  IN  INTERESTS  IN  THE 
NON-FORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE 


interests  and  Opportunities 

Original  Group 
N=102 

Re  study  Group 
N=102 

1.  An  Interest  in  College  Athletics 

12.  7% 

22.  5% 

2.  Chance  to  be  On  My  Own 
Away  F rom  Home 

57.  8 

54.  9 

3.  Participate  in  College 
Social  Life 

28.  4 

60.  0 

4.  Opportunity  to  decide  what  I 
Want  From  Life  Before  Marriage 

44.  1 

65.  7 

5.  Participate  in  Extra-Curricular 
Activities 

23.  5 

35.  3 

6.  Chance  to  Meet  Prospective 
Husband  or  Wife 

24.  5 

39.2 

7.  Chance  to  Enjoy  Life 
Before  Settling  Down 

17,  6 

30.  4 
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important  to  the  nonagriculture  group.  For  the  student  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, the  greatest  drawing  power  of  Davis  is  the  curriculum  offered.  Students 
in  agriculture  are  undoubtedly  more  occupationally  oriented  than  students  in 
the  other  colleges.  That  Davis  is  a campus  of  the  University  of  California 
looms  most  important  to  the  nonagriculture  student.  The  long  history  of 
research  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  national  reputation  are  recog- 
nized by  students.  The  colleges  of  Letters  and  Science  and  Engineering  are 
relatively  new  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  a broadly  recognized 
reputation. 

Another  major  difference  between  students  who  elect  agriculture  and 
those  who  enroll  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  Davis  is  the  per- 
ception that  students  in  agriculture  have  of  the  difference  between  agriculture 
students  and  those  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  Table  XV  compares 
these  differences  as  students  perceived  them  in  I960  and  in  1963.  What  they 
expected  these  differences  would  be  were  surprisingly  similar  to  what  they 
actually  found  in  three  years  of  college  experience.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  agriculture  students  recognized  themselves  to  be  more  task-centered 
than  other  students  when  enrolling,  and  confirmed  this  in  the  retest.  Lack 
of  interest  in  classical  music  and  literature  by  agriculture  students  proved 
even  stronger  than  they  had  anticipated.  The  21  in  the  original  study  who 
said  interest  in  music  and  literature  was  more  true  of  agriculture  students 
than  for  the  others  had  all  changed  their  minds  three  years  later.  The  agricul- 
ture student  in  general  didn*t  prove  to  be  quite  as  liberal  or  tolerant  as 
anticipated.  The  students  in  agriculture  obviously  think  students  in  letters 
and  science  are  more  interested  than  they  are  in  getting  high  grades,  hearing 
classical  music,  reading  good  literature,  studying  national  and  world  affairs, 
and  having  a good  time  in  college.  It  would  be  of  real  interest  to  know  how  the 
students  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  would  compare  themselves  with 
students  in  agriculture  in  these  characteristics. 

D,  FUTURE  PLANS 

Graduation  was  undoubtedly  prominent  in  the  plans  of  the  seniors  in  the 
re  study  group.  Table  XVI  shows  how  the  seniors*  confidence  in  graduation 
compared  with  that  of  the  1963  entering  freshmen  in  agriculture. 
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TABLE  XVI 

LIKELIHOOD  OF  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE 


Likelihood  of 
Graduation 

Study  Group 

Davis  Freshmen,  1963 

Total 

Original 

Re  Study 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ 

All  Others 

N=195 

N=101 

N=100 

N=138 

N=74 

N=868 

Extremely  Likely 
Quite  Likely 
Fairly  Likely 
Not  Likely 

56;  4<7( 
31.  3 
11.  3 

60.  4% 
30.  7 
7.9 
1.  0 

86.  0% 
10.  1 
4.  0 

25.  4% 
55.  1 
17.  4 
2.2 

29.  7% 
51.  4 
12.  2 
6.  8 

32.  8% 
40.  9 
20.  4 
5.9 

The  percentage  of  the  original  study  group  (n=195)  who  felt  it  was  extremely 
likely  they  would  graduate  differs  from  the  proportion  of  the  1963  entering 
freshmen  who  felt  the  same.  It  remains  unanswered  why  there  is  such  a 
drop  in  the  proportion  who  feel  graduation  is  extremely  likely. 

The  importance  of  college  graduation  is  being  emphasized  much  more 
in  our  society  today  than  ever  before.  Certainly,  the  number  of  students  who 
feel  that  graduation  is  extremely  important  is  larger  than  those  who  feel  it 
is  extremely  likely  they  will  graduate  (see  Tables  XVI  and  XVII). 

TABLE  XVII 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE 


Degree  of  Importance 

Study  Group 

Davis  Freshmen,  1963 

Original 

Re  study 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 

All  Others 

N=102 

N=99 

N=141 

N=75 

N=873 

Extremely  Important 

72.  5% 

78.  8% 

70.  9% 

42.  7% 

64.  1% 

Quite  Important 

17.  6 

13.  1 

25.  5 

39.9 

28.  1 

Fairly  Important 

9.8 

8.  1 

2.  1 

14.  7 

6.  3 

Not  Important 

0.  0 

0.  0 

1.  4 

2.  7 

1.  5 

The  degree  of  importance  differs  among  students  in  different  majors.  Home 
economics  majors  in  the  19^3  freshmen  study  did  not  think  graduation  was 
nearly  as  important  as  did  agriculture  majors  and  nonagriculture  majors. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  home  economics  majors  were  either  going  steady 
or  were  engaged,  which  may  be  one  oi  the  reasons  they  thought  graduation 
was  not  particularly  important. 
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The  continuation  of  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  be- 
coming more  common  and  more  necessary.  In  the  restudy  group,  about  one- 
third  definitely  plan  to  do  graduate  work  and  another  one -fourth  feel  they 
probably  will  do  graduate  study.  Another  one -fourth  are  quite  sure  they  will 
not  attempt  graduate  school.  Again,  only  minor  differences  occur  between 
students’  plans  as  entering  freshmen  and  as  seniors.  The  group  that  was 
quite  definite  about  graduate  school  plans  tended  to  be  men  enrolled  in  and 
committed  to  the  study  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  51  students  who  had  decided  where  they  wished  to  enroll  in 
graduate  school,  29  chose  Davis,  The  group  planning  to  stay  at  Davis  includes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  men  and  one -third  of  the  women  who  plan  for  advanced 
study.  These  students  are  enrolled  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

The  study  of  1963  freshmen  at  Davis  shows  that  aspirations  for  graduate 
work  have  increased  over  1960,  when  about  51  percent  of  the  freshmen  in 
agriculture  planned  for  graduate  work.  This  percentage  increased  in  1963 
tu  about  64  percent  for  all  in  agriculture,  with  over  80  percent  and  53  percent, 
respectively,  for  men  in  agriculture  and  for  home  economics  majors.  When 
the  home  economics  group  was  excluded,  there  was  little  difference  between 
men  and  women  in  agriculture  in  graduate-school  intentions. 
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EVALUATION  OF  EXPERIENCE  AT  DAVIS 
A.  STUDENTS  STILL  AT  DAVIS 

Student  evaluation  of  a learning  experience  in  which  they  are  actively 
involved  has  recognized  weaknesses.  An  evaluation  several  years  after 
graduation  would  certainly  be  preferable,  but  this  is  seldom  practical  or 
possible.  Although  some  student  comments  and  criticisms  of  a system  must 
be  discounted,  they  cannot  be  completely  ignored.  These  comments  should 
be  evaluated  and  , if  found  valid,  should  prompt  investigation.  In  this  study, 
students  were  to  comment  specifically  on  the  worthwhileness  of  their  courses, 
quality  of  instruction,  general  theoretical -practical  emphasis  of  their  courses, 
rapport  with  advisors,  campus  social  life,  and  administration-student  rela- 
tions. 

Students,  in  general,  felt  their  courses  to  be  very  worthwhile  for  the 
most  part.  Of  the  91  responding  to  the  item,  71  were  satisfied  whereas  the 
remainder  were  concerned  with  the  actual  value  of  some  of  their  courses. 
Reaction  to  specific  courses  was  not  solicited,  no>  was  this  information 
volunteered.  * 

Students  were  not  as  complimentary  about  instructors  as  they  were 
about  courses.  A number  of  quite  strong  comments  were  made  about  instruc- 
tors in  general,  without  identification  of  individuals.  Sixty-one  (two -thirds)  ’ 
of  those  responding  felt  that  Davis  instructors  were  generally  good;  the  re- 
maining one -third  were  quite  critical.  Some  commented  that  Davis  instructors 
were  better  researchers  than  teachers;  some  condemned  the  use  of  teaching 
assistants.  Some  criticized  instructors  in  the  College  of  Letter  and  Science 
and  some  limited  their  criticism  to  instructors  in  agriculture.  Although 
these  are  merely  opinions,  the  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  instructors 
should  not  be  ignored  and  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  administrative  con- 
cern. 

A comment  often  heard  at  Davis  that  courses  are  too  theoretical  to  be 
of  practical  value  is  only  partially  borne  out  by  this  study.  Over  half  (52  of 
the  95  respondents)  indicated  that  they  felt  the  balance  between  theoretical 
and  practical  was  about  right.  One-third  said  their  courses  were,  in  general, 
too  theoretical.  A few  qualified  their  statements  by  saying  that  'ome  courses 
were  too  theoretical  while  other  courses  were  too  practical.  Surprisingly 
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enough,  three  believed  most  ol  their  courses  were  too  practical. 

Faculty  advisors  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  student  and  his 
university  and  as  such  are  very  important  in  the  academic  affairs  of  students. 
The  study  shows  obvious  differences  among  faculty  members  as  advisors. 

Quite  a number  (50  percent)  of  the  students  responding  indicated  that  their 
advisors  were  excellent.  Another  20  percent  rated  their  advisors  as  only 
fair.  The  remaining  30  percent  considered  their  advisors  as  being  less  than 
satisfactory;  their  comments  were,  for  example,  "I  couldn't  communicate 
with  my  advisor,  " "he  was  seldom  available,  " and  "my  advisor  wasn't  famil- 
iar with  the  requirements  in  my  major.  " 

Both  campus  social  life  and  administration-student  relations  received 
general  praise  by  the  senior  students  in  agriculture.  A frequent  comment 
was  that  social  activities  were  available  in  abundance.  Many  also  remarked 
that  they  believed  that  administration-student  relations  were  far  better  here 
than  in  most  institutions. 

B,  STUDENTS  NO  LONGER  AT  DAVIS 

The  students  in  the  original  study  group  who  were  no  longer  at  Davis 
number  72.  Some  addresses  were  difficult  to  obtain,  but  45  responses  were 
eventually  received.  One  student  was  deceased,  others  were  in  the  military 
forces,  and  some  had  apparently  moved  without  leaving  forwarding  addresses. 
Although  the  return  was  below  expectations,  the  summaries  do  support  some 
inferences. 

In  rating  courses,  10  of  the  45  respondents  questioned  the  worthwhile- 
ness of  some  of  the  courses  they  took,  almost  exactly  the  same  response 
given  by  the  portion  of  the  sample  still  at  Davis.  Sixty  percent  rated  the 
instruction  as  good,  compared  with  a 61  percent  favorable  reaction  from  the 
Davis  group.  The  proportion  of  the  withdrawals  group  who  said  the 
balance  between  theoretical  and  practical  was' about  right  was  48  percent, 
compared  with  57  percent  for  those  still  at  Davis.  Assessment  of  rapport 
between  advisors  and  students  was  likewise  quite  similar  for  the  two  groups. 
Each  group  indicated  that  about  half  of  their  advisors  were  excellent.  About 
30  percent  of  each  group  rated  their  advisors  as  poor,  unfriendly  and  uncom- 
municative, and  often  unavailable.  This  group  also  had  high  praise  for  the 
social  life  and  the  student -administration  relations  at  Davis.  This  study  fails 
to  demonstrate  that  the  worthwhileness  of  courses,  quality  of  instruction,  or 
course  emphasis  contributes  to  leaving  Davis.  Rapport  with  advisors  is  on 
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a more  personal  basis,  Consequently,  the  influence  of  the  advisor  upon  with- 
drawal can  only  be  inferred, 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY 

The  findings  which  follow  are  drawn  from  four  studies.  The  original 
study  of  freshmen  in  agriculture  in  I960  serves  as  a base.  Restudy  of  those 
from  the  original  group  who  were  still  at  Davis  in  the  fall  of  1963  constitutes 
the  second  study.  A survey  of  the  students  in  the  original  study  who  were  no 
longer  at  Davis  in  the  fall  of  1963  is  the  third  study.  A study  by  Regan  of  all 
freshmen  enrolled  at  Davis  in  the  fall  semester  of  1963  constitutes  the  fourth 
study  referred  to  in  this  publication..  Consequently  these  findings  are  limited 
to  the  above-mentioned  groups. 

1.  Students  committed  to  the  study  of  agriculture  were  different  from  un- 
committed  students  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  -Both  committed  men  and  committed  women  were  more  likely  to  re- 

main in  agriculture  than  were  the  uncommitted. 

b.  Committed  students  were  less  likely  to  transfer  to  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  at  Davis;  about  five  percent  of  the  committed 
and  18  percent  of  the  uncommitted  students  transferred  colleges. 

c.  Withdrawals  from  Davis  were  more  frequent  among  the  uncommitted 
students  and  were  proportionately  higher  for  women. 

d.  The  proportion  of  usable  questionnaires  was  higher  for  committed 
students  than  for  uncommitted  students. 

e.  Of  the  120  students  still  at  Davis,  the  uncommitted  had  a higher 
verbal  and  mathematical  ability  than  committed  students. 

f.  In  the  restudy  group,  committed  students  made  lower  grades  than 
did  uncommitted  students. 

2.  Entering  freshmen  enrolling  in  agriculture  in  I960  were  lower  than  the 
national  average  and  lower  than  the  other  freshmen  in  verbal  ability  as 
measured  by  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  they  were  higher  than  the 
total  group  and  the  national  norm  in  mathematical  ability  as  measured 
by  the  same  test. 

3.  Grades  earned  by  men  in  agriculture  and  women  in  home  economics  during 
their  first  three  years  at  Davis  compared  very  favorably  with  grades 
earned  by  men  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Letters  and  Science, 

but  they  were  lower  than  grades  earned  by  women  in  letters  and  science. 

4.  The  restudy  group  of  agriculture  students  made  a better  grade -point 
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average  than  did  noragriculture  majors  still  at  Davis.  However,  the 
nonagriculture  group  surpassed  the  agriculture  group  in  both  verbal  and 
mathematical  ability. 

5.  Men  and  women  in  agriculture  at  Davis  are  very  similar  in  academic 
achievement. 

6.  Withdrawals  from  Davis  were  related  to  ability  as  measured  by  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  to  achievement  as  measured  by  grade -point 
average.  Students  who  left  this  campus  tended  to  have  low  grades  and  to 
be  below  the  average  in  verbal  and  mathematical  ability. 

7.  There  was  much  mobility  among  majors  and  between  colleges  in  this 
group.  Only  one -fourth  of  the  original  group  was  still  in  the  college  and 
the  major  in  which  they  initially  enrolled.  The  group  with  the  least  change 
in  major  was  men  in  agriculture, 

8.  The  students  with  the  highest  withdrawal  rate  were  women  in  home  eco- 
nomics,  with  50  percent  leaving. 

9.  Girls  originally  in  the  preveter^nary  major  had  the  highest  change -of  - 
college  ratio.  Of  eighteen  in  the  original  group,  only  one  remained  in 
agriculture;  eleven  transferred  to  letters  and  science,  and  six  withdrew. 

10.  Students  who  were  initially  majors  in  preveterinary  medicine  had  a lower 
withdra\  al  rate  than  students  in  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

11.  The  educational  level  of  fathers  of  students  in  the  study  group  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  fathers  of  all  freshmen  at  Davis  in  1963.  Little  or 
no  difference  was  noted  in  the  educational  level  of  parents  of  majors  in 
agriculture  and  of  those  in  other  majors. 

12.  Students  in  the  study  group  of  I960  and  those  in  the  1963  freshmen  class 
came  from  home  backgrounds  atypical  to  California.  Their  family  in- 
come was  higher,  their  fathers  had  occupations  with  higher-than -average 
status,  and  their  fathers  were  better  educated  than  the  state  average. 
Likewise,  they  came  predominately  from  families  with  Republican  politi- 
cal background  although  the  state  had  more  registered  Democrats  than 
Republicans. 

13.  Withdrawal  rate  for  the  study  group  was  below  the  usual  figure  of  fifty 
percent  often  quoted  for  the  University.  Actually,  only  37  percent  were 
gone  by  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year.  Several  of  those  who  had 
withdrawn  indicated  that  they  intended  to  re-enroll  at  Davis. 
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14.  Dismissal  from  Davis  for  poor  scholarship  was  not  the  primary  reason 
for  withdrawal,  for  only  one -fourth  of  those  who  left  were  actually  dis- 
missed* Ten  percent  of  the  original  sample  were  dismissed  because  of 
poor  scholarship. 

15.  Withdrawal  from  Davis  didn’t  necessarily  mean  that  a student  in  this  study 
terminated  his  program  in  higher  education.  Thirty-three  of  the  45  of 
those  who  had  withdrawn  had  enrolled  in  college  elsewhere,  and  another 
seven  planned  to  re-enroll  in  college  later. 

16.  The  most  common  reasons  given  for  leaving  Davis  were:  desired  program 
unavailable,  better  preparation  for  major  elsewhere,  low  grades,  and/or 
marriage, 

17.  None  of  those  who  had  left  seemed  bitter  about  their  experience  at  Davis. 
Some,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  academic  advisors. 

18.  Religious  preference  changed,  and  frequency  of  church  attendance  de- 
creased during  the  college  years.  The  number  who  considered  them- 
selves Protestants  decreased,  with  a corresponding  increase  in  those 
professing  no  religious  preference. 

19.  Students  in  agriculture  were  very  vocationally  oriented  as  freshmen,  and 
their  interest  didn’t  decline  during  college.  The  goal  of  obtaining  a 
general  education  was  of  only  minor  importance  to  freshmen,  but  became 
the  most  important  goal  for  seniors. 

20.  The  most  important  characteristic  of  an  occupation  to  both  freshmen  and 
seniors  was  the  opportunity  to  use  special  talents.  For  seniors  the  next- 
most-impK)rtant  feature  was  the  opportunity  to  be  creative  and  original. 

21.  The  students  aspired  to  occupations  which  were  higher  in  the  economic 
status  than  those  of  their  parents.  The  interest  of  women  centered  on 
the  upper  white-collar  occupatio^^.s,  whereas  men  tended  more  toward 
self-employed  farmers  and  professional  occupations. 

22.  Students  planning  to  study  agriculture  tended  to  decide  to  enter  Davis 
earlier  in  their  academic  lives  than  did  nonagriculture  majors.  Agricul- 
ture students  chose  Davis  because  of  its  reputation  in  agriculture;  others 
came  to  Davis  because  it  is  a campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

23.  Student  interest  in  the  nonformal  educational  aspects  of  college  life  in- 
creased between  the  freshmen  and  senior  years.  Opportunity  to  decide 
what  one  wanted  from  life  received  the  highest  rating  by  the  restudy  group. 
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24.  In  general,  students  felt  the  courses  at  Davis  were  good.  About  one -third 
criticized  the  instructional  staff;  advisors  were  considered  unsatisfactory 
by  a like  number.  Those  still  at  Davis  and  those  no  longer  enrolled 
showed  practically  no  difference  in  evaluation  of  courses,  instructors,  and 
advisors. 

25.  Students  were  well  satisfied  with  the  social  life  and  the  administration- 
student  relations  at  Davis. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  support  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  student  in  agriculture  (or  in  fact  almost  any  major)  at  Davis 
is  not  an  average  California  high  school  graduate  with  average 
parents.  In  the  first  place,  entrance  requirements  select  the 
student  from  the  top  one-eighth  of  the  high  school  graduation  classes. 
This  alone  could  contribute  to  the  fact  that  this  student  is  likely  to 
be  a Protestant,  have  Republican  political  affiliations,  to  come  from 
a family  with  an  average  annual  income  of  over  $12,  000,  to  have  a 
father  who  works  on  a job  in  the  middle  or  upper  economic  level  of 
employment,  and  to  have  parents  who  themselves  have  graduated 
from  college. 

2.  The  entering  student  interested  in  agriculture  to  the  point  of  being 
committed  to  this  field  makes  a desirable  student.  He  is  not  likely 
to  change  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  another  college,  nor 

is  he  as  likely  to  withdraw  from  college  as  the  uncommitted  student. 

3.  Students  interested  in  agriculture  are  vocationally  oriented,  and 
consequently  tend  to  select  their  vocation  early  in  life --often  be- 
fore entering  high  school.  These  students  choose  to  come  to  Davis 
because  of  the  course  offerings  and  the  reputation  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  Specific  interests  in  agriculture  are  subject  to  change  during  college. 
While  these  students  are  vocationally  oriented  they  often  have  de- 
fined their  interests  only  as  to  broad  fields  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  or  preveterinary  medicine.  Many  will  change  their 
major  within  agriculture  or  home  economics  during  the  college 
years. 

5.  Low  scholarship  is  not  necessarily  the  major  cause  for  withdrawal 
from  Davis.  For  every  student  leaving  because  of  low  scholarship 
dismissal,  three  departed  for  other  reasons, 

6.  The  aspects  of  a vocation  which  make  it  appealing  to  college -age 
students  aren't  necessarily  economic  in  nature.  Such  factors  as 
high  salary  and  other  economic  rewards  are  outweighed  by  such 
things  as  the  challenge  the  vocation  offers,  how  it  can  help  make  a 
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contribution  to  society,  and  how  much  interest  the  student  has  in 
the  vocation. 

7.  Students  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  educational  experience 
at  Davis.  They  praised  the  social  climate  and  the  close  student- 
administration  relationship. 

8.  Students  are  concerned  about  a lack  of  good  teaching  and  lack  of 
rapport  with  advisors.  One  in  three  criticized  these  two  aspects  of 
their  experiences  at  Davis. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1,  Materials  and  activities  to  interest  students  in  careers  in  agriculture 
should  be  designed  for  two  groups-^those  who  are  already  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  those  in  urban  areas  who  kiiow  little  about  agriculture. 
Emphasis  should  be  concentrated  on  the  first  group, 

2,  Special  materials  and  activities  to  interest  students  \ careers  in  agricul 
ture  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interest  of  upper  grade 
and  junior  high  school  students, 

3,  When  describing  and  illustrating  vocations,  the  opportunities  that  agricul 
tural  pursuits  provide  for  people  to  help  others,  to  be  creative,  and  to 
have  a challenging  and  interesting  career  should  be  stressed. 

4,  Vocational  guidance  materials  should  identify  and  describe  specific  voca- 
tions in  agriculture. 

5,  Efforts  should  be  continued  to  have  on  the  teaching  staff  only  those  pro- 
fessors who  like  to  teach  and  who  are  effective  teachers.  Efforts  should 
also  be  continued  to  up-grade  student  advisors, 

6,  The  study  of  personal  characteristics  and  interests  of  entering  freshmen 
in  agriculture  should  be  continued  for  another  year  at  least.  A re  study 
of  students  in  their  senior  year  should  be  conducted  periodically  for 
purposes  of  measuring  change. 

7,  Next  year  {fall,  1964)  the  study  of  personal  characteristics  and  interests 
of  students  should  include  entering  transfer  students  in  agriculture  from 
junior  colleges  and  four-year  colleges. 
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APPENDIX  A 

QUESTIONNAIRE  GIVEN  TO  STUDENTS 
STILL  ON  DAVIS  CAMPUS,  FALL,  1963 


AG.  MAJORS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  DAVIS 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Dean 


RESTUDY  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ENROLLED  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FALL  SEMESTER,  I960 


This  questionnaire  is  being  given  to  all  Davis  students  who  enrolled  as  fresh- 
men in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Fall  Semester,  I960.  As  a freshman  you 
completed  a similar  questionnaire  about  your  high  school  background.  Since 
then  some  of  you  have  transferred  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  At 
this  time  we  are  interested  in  your  college  activities,  your  opinions  of  Davis, 
and  your  future  plans. 

The  information  which  you  provide  will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence  and 
will  be  made  available  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  only  in  statistical  sum- 
maries; it  will  not  be  a part  of  your  college  record. 

Please  answer  each  of  the  questions  fully.  In  most  cases  your  answer  re- 
quires no  n ore  than  an  X in  the  appropriate  place.  This  is  not  a test.  The 
only  correct  answers  are  those  which  express  your  own  opinions,  ideas,  and 
beliefs. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 


9/3/63 
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1.  Thinking  of  your  three  best  friends  while  in  high  school,  how  many  are 
going  to  college? 


None  0 (8) 

One  1 

Two  Z 

All  three  . , 3 


2.  In  Column  A below,  please  indicate  approximately  when  you  first  seriously 
thought  about  going  to  college. 

In  Column  B please  indicate  approximately  when  you  definitely  decided  to 
go  to  college. 


A 


Have  always  planned  to  go  to  college  . 0 (9) 

In  junior  high  school l 

During  freshman  year  in  high  school  . 2 

During  sophomore  year  in  high  school  ^3 

During  junior  year  in  high  school.  . . 4 

During  senior  year  in  high  school.  . . ^5 

After  graduation  from  high  school  . . ^6 


B 

^0  (10) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


3.  College  students  have  different  ideas  about  the  main  purposes  of  a college 
education.  Some  of  their  ideas  are  listed  below.  As  you  read  this  list, 
consider  what  educational  goals  are  most  important  to  you.  Rank  the 
two  goals  most  important  to  you  by  writing  a next  to  the  most  impor- 
tant goal  and  a ^’2*'  next  to  the  second  most  important. 


Provide  training  and  develop  techniques  directly 

applicable  to  your  career 0(11-1 2) 

Develop  your  ability  to  get  along  with  different 

kinds  of  people 1 

Provide  a basic  general  education  and  apprecia- 

tion  of  ideas 2 

Develop  your  knowledge  and  interest  in  community  ~ 

and  world  problems 3 

Help  develop  your  moral  capacities,  ethical 

standards,  and  values 4 

Prepare  you  for  a happy  marriage  and  family 

life 5 
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4,  Besides  the  formal  education  offered,  other  aspects  of  college  may  be 
important.  Which  of  the  following,  if  any,  are  important  to  you? 
(Check  as  many  as  apply. ) 


An  interest  in  college  athletics 0(13) 

A chance  to  live  away  from  home  and  be  on  " 

my  own  for  a while 1 (14) 

An  opportunity  to  take  part  in  college  social 

2 (15) 

A chance  to  decide  what  I want  out  of  life 

before  taking  a job  or  getting  married 3 (16) 

A chance  to  participate  in  college  extra- 
curricular activities 4 

An  opportunity  to  meet  someone  who  would 

make  a good  husband  or  wife 5 (18) 

A chance  to  enjoy  life  before  settling  down (I9) 


5,  Barring  unforeseen  accidents,  how  likely  do  you  think  it  is  that  you 
will  graduate  from  college? 


Extremely  likely, 
Quite  likely;  . , , 
Fairly  likely  • . , 
Not  ikely  . • . , 


0 (20) 
1 


6.  How  important  is  it  to  you  to  graduate  from  college? 


Extremely  important 0(21) 

Quite  important 1 

Fairly  important.  2 

Not  important 3 


7.  Generally,  how  does  your  father  feel  about  your  going  to  college? 
Your  mother?  (Check  one. ) 


Father 


Strongly  favors 5 (22) 

Mildly  favors 1 

Neither  favors  nor  opposes Z 

Mildly  opposes 3 

Strongly  opposes 4 

Deceased 5 


Mother 

JT  (23) 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
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8.  Have  any  of  your  brothers  gone  to  college  ? 


Yes,  to  Davis 0 (24) 

Yes,  to  some  other  campus  of  the 

University  of  California 1 

Yes,  to  some  other  college  or 

university 2 

No 3 


9,  Have  any  of  your  sisters  gone  to  college? 


Yes,  to  Davis 0 (25) 

Yes,  to  some  other  campus  of  the 

University  of  California 1 

Yes,  to  some  other  college  or 

university 2 

No . . “ ^3 


10*  Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may  differ  in  various  ways  from 
those  who  are  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  For  each  of  the 
statements  below,  please  indicate  whether  you  think  it  is  more  true  of 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  more  true  of  those'  in  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science. 

More  true  of  students  enrolled  in: 


College  of 

College  of 

No  dif- 

Can't 

Agriculture 

L & S 

ference 

say 

Know  what  they  want  to 
do  in  life 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(26) 

Interested  in  competing 
for  high  grades  . , . 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(27) 

Interested  in  classical 

music  and  good  literature 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(28) 

F riendly  and  helpful  to 
other  people 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(29) 

Willing  to  accept  new  and 
unusual  ideas  .... 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(30) 

Interested  in  making  a lot 
of  money 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(31) 

Tolerant  of  people  who 
come  from  a different 
background 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(32) 

Seriously  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  nation 
and  of  world 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(33) 

Interested  in  having  a good 
time  at  college.  , . , 

0 

1 

2 

3 

(34) 

er|c 
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11.  Did  any  of  the  following  persons  specifically  recommend  that  you  attend 
a college  of  agriculture? 


Father 0 (35) 

Mother 1 (36) 

Older  brothers  or  sisters  . ...  2 (37) 

Other  relative  a 3 (38) 

High  school  teachers 4 (39) 

High  school  counselors 5 (40) 

Friends  your  own  age ^6  (41) 

Other  . . . 7 (42) 

None  of  these 8 (43) 


12.  Thinking  of  your  three  best  friends  in  college,  how  many  of  them  are  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture? 


None 

One 

Two 

Three  


0 (44) 
'1 
2 
■3 


13.  Approximately  when  did  you  decide  to  come  to  Davis? 


^ or  before  junior  high  school 0 (45) 

During  my  freshman  year  in  high  school  ....  1 

During  my  sophomore  year  in  high  school  . . . 2 

During  my  junior  year  in  high  school 3 

During  my  senior  year  in  high  school ~4 

After  graduation  from  high  school ^5 


14.  Here  are  some  reasons  why  students  attend  a particular  college. 
Please  indicate  how  important  each  of  the  following  reasons  is  to 
you,  personally,  in  attending  Davis. 


Very  Some 
Impt  Impt 


Low  tuition 0 1 

Academic  reputation  of  the  college  ^0  1 

Family  tradition 0 1 

Size  of  the  college ^0  1 

Low  living  expenses ^0  1 

Have  friends  at  Davis 0 1 

Chance  to  get  away  from  home  . . ^0  1 

The  subjects  offered 0 1 

Close  to  home 0 1 


2 (46) 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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15.  In  terms  of  its  general  reputation  as  a college,  would  you  say  that  Davis 
is  better,  about  the  same,  or  not  as  good  as  the  following  colleges  in 
California?  (Please  answer  for  each  one.) 


Davis  is  About  Other  College  Can’t 

better  same  is  better  say 


Stanford  0 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley 0 

San  Jose  State  College.  . 0 

Fresno  State  Colleger  . . 0 

Chico  State  College  . , , 0 

Sacramento  State  College  0 

California  State 

Polytechnic  College,  0 


3 (55) 

3 (56) 
'3  (57) 
‘3  (58) 
'3  (59) 
> (60) 

3 (61) 


16.  Have  you  joined  a social  fraternity? 


Yes 0 (47) 

No 1 


17.  Where  did  you  live  during  the  first  semester?  Where  have  you  lived  the 
longest  period  of  time  in  college?  (Circle  one  in  each  column. ) 


First 

semester 


In  a dormitory 

In  a fraternity 

In  a room  off  campus  ...  

In  a private  house  or  apartment 

At  home 

Othe  r , . 


0 (62) 
’1 
1 
‘3 

4 

5 


Longest  while 
in  college 

^0  (63) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


18, 


With  whom  have  you  lived  the  longest  period 


of  time  while  attending  Davis? 


With  other  students  ....  0 (64) 

With  wife  or  husband  . . . 1 

With  parents Z 

With  other  relatives , . . . 3 

Alone 4 

Othe  r ...  5 
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19.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  events  have  you  worked  on  while  at  Davis? 
(Check  as  many  as  apply. ) 


Picnic  Day 0 (65) 

Preview  Day \ 

Cal  Aggie  Homecoming -Pajamarino  Rally  . Z (67) 

Little  International  Livestock  Show 3 (68) 

Future  Farmers  of  America  Judging  Day.  . 4 (69) 

Spring  Sing ——5  (70) 

El  Rodeo--Cal  Aggia 5 

ASUCD  offices,  committees J (72) 


20.  About  how  much  does  each  of  the  following  sources  contribute  to  the  costs 
of  your  education,  including  living  expenses? 

Less  than 
Half  None 

3 4 (73) 

3 4 (74) 

^3  4 (75) 

3 4 (76) 

3 4 (77) 

3 4 (78) 


21.  Do  you  plan  to  do  graduate  work  after  you  have  your  Bachelor's  degree? 


Definitely  yes 0 (9) 

Probably  yes 1 

Probably  no z 

Definitely  no 3 

Have  no  idea  as  yet 4 


IF  YES:  Where? 

Field?_ 

22.  About  how  much  time  have  you  spent  living  or  working  on  a farm? 


None 0 (13) 

Less  than  a month 1 

One  to  three  months Z 

Four  to  eleven  months.  . . . 3 

One  to  five  years 4 

Six  to  ten  years 5 

Eleven  years  or  more  . . . . k 


(10) 

(11-12) 


All  or  More  than  About 


Nearly  all  Half 


Scholarship  . . . . 

Savings 

Part-time  work 
while  at  college. 

Parents 

Summer  Jobs  . . . 
Other  . . 


0 

~0 

0 

"0 

“0 


Half 


2 

"2 

"2 

"2 
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Z3.  How  much  have  you  thought  about  the  kind  of  work  you  would  like  to  do 
after  you  graduate  from  college? 


A great  deal ^0  (14) 

A fair  amount 1 

Only  a little Z 

Not  at  all 3 


24.  Listed  below  are  a number  of  different  jobs.  Please  indicate  for  each 
whether  a person  would  be  better  off  in  it  with  a degree  from  a college 
of  agriculture  or  with  a degree  from  some  other  type  of  school  or  college 
division. 


Agriculture  Other 


No  Idea 


Food  technologist ^0  1 

Designer  of  farm  machinery  . 0 1 

Broker  on  a grain  exchange  . . 0 1 

Landscape  architect ^0  1 

Pesticide  manufacturer  ....  ^0  1 

Dietician . 0 ^1 

Agricultural  editor 0 1 

Irrigation  engineer 0 1 

Meteorologist ^0  ~ 1 

Agricultural  chemist 0 1 


2 (15) 
2 (16) 
2 (17) 
2 (18) 
2 (19) 
2 (20) 
2 (21) 
2 (22) 
2 (23) 
2 (24) 


25.  Which  of  the  following  statements  comes  closest  to  your  opinion  about  the 
number  of  jobs  that  are  available  to  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college? 

There  are  many  more  jobs  than  graduates  to  fill  them.  . . . ^0 

There  are  somewhat  more  jobs  than  graduates  to  fill  them  . 1 

The  number  of  jobs  and  graduates  is  about  equal 2 

There  are  fewer  jobs  than  graduates  to  fill  them 3 

26.  Approximately  what  proportion  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis  would  you  say  operate  or  work  on  farms 
or  ranches ? 


Less  than  10% 0 (26) 

10-19% 1 

20-29% 2 

30-39% 3 

40-49% 4 

50%  or  more 5 
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27.  Below  are  some  of  the  things  about  a job  that  may  make  it  more  or  less 
plrTo'iJany?  indicate  how  important  it  is  to  you 


Of  Of 


Very 

Some 

Little 

Im£t. 

Impt. 

Impt. 

Permit  me  to  be  creative  and  original 

0 

1 

2 

(27) 

Enable  me  to  look  forward  to  a stable 

and  secure  future  .... 

Give  me  an  opportunity  to  be  helpful 

^0 

1 

2 

(28) 

to  others 

Provide  me  with  an  opportunity  to  use 

0 

1 

2 

(29) 

my  special  abilities  and  aptitudes 

0 

1 

2 

(30) 

Provide  me  with  a chance  to  earn  a 

good  deal  of  money  .... 

0 

1 

2 

(31) 

(32) 

Give  me  a chance  to  be  my  own  boss 
Enable  me  to  gain  a respected  posi- 

0 

1 

2 

tion  in  the  community 

Give  me  an  opportunity  to  work  with 

0 

1 

2 

(33) 

friendly  people.  . . . 

0 

1 

2 

(34) 

28.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  own  your  own  farm  or  ranch? 


Yes 0 (35) 

No 1 

Don't  know.  . . 2 


29.  Realistically,  do  you  think  you  ever  will  own  your  own  farm  or  ranch? 

Yes,  own  alone. o (36) 

Yes,  own  in  partnership.  . l 

No ^2 

Don’t  know 3 

30.  Do  you  expect  to  inherit  a farm  or  a ranch? 

Yes,  definitely  expect  ta  . . . 0 (37) 

Some  possibility  of  it 1 

No,  definitely  won't 2 


31.  As  far  as  you  know,  what  sort  of  work  do  you  think  you  will  be  doing 
after  completing  your  education?  Please  be  as  specific  as  possible 


(38-39) 
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32.  Realistically,  what  do  you  expect  your  annual  income  will  be  five  years 
after  you  finish  your  formal  education? 


Less  than  $3,  000 0 (40) 

$3,  000—4,999  1 

$5,000-7,499  2 

$7,500-9.999  3 

$10,  000  — 14,999  ^4 

Have  no  idea  at  all 5 


33.  In  what  kind  of  organization  or  situation  would  you  like  to  work  after  you 
finish  your  education? 

On  a farm  or  ranch ^0  (41) 

In  business 1 

In  education 2 

In  g o ve  r nme  nt 3 

In  industry 4 

As  a homemaker 5 

Other ...  6 

34.  In  what  type  of  community  would  you  like  to  live  ? 


A large  city  (100,  000  population  or  more) 0 (42) 

A small  city  (25,  000-100,  000  population) 1 

A medium-sized  town  (5,  000- -25,  000  population).  2 

A small  town  (under  5,  000  population) 3 

Farm  or  ranch 4 


35.  What  is  the  name  of  your  town  or  city? 

m 

36.  What  is  your  father’s  occupation?  Be  specific  and  detailed,  indicating 
both  what  he  does  and  the  type  of  situation  in  which  he  works.  (If  retired 
or  deceased,  please  indicate  what  his  occupation  was  most  of  his"lTfe7T 

(44-45) 


37.  Does  (did)  he  work  for  himself  or  for  someone  else? 


For  himself 0 (46) 

In  partnership 1 

For  someone  else  .....  2 


38.  Are  both  your  parents  living? 


Yes 0 (47) 

No 1 

IF  YES:  Are  your  parents  divorced  or  separated? 

Yes ^0  (48) 

No 1 
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44,  It  is  a matter  of  general  knowledge  that  people  differ  in  their  interests 

and  capacities.  Everyone  has  his  strong  and  weak  points.  The  questions 
that  follow  are  designed  to  enable  you  to  make  rough  comparisons  between 
your  own  interests  and  abilities  and  those  of  other  people.  Please  indicate 
for  each  of  the  following  how  you  think  you  stand  in  comparison  with  the 
other  students  in  your  college  class.  Please  answer  by  placing  after  each 
phrase  the  number  which  represents  one  of  the  following  standings. 


1.  Very  far  below  average 

2.  Considerably  below  average 

3.  Somewhat  below  average 

4.  About  ave  rage 

5.  Somewhat  above  average 

6.  Considerably  above  average 

7.  Very  far  above  average 


Number 


Interest  in  politics  and  world  affairs (56) 

Ability  to  work  with  your  hands (57) 

Concern  with  community  problems (58) 

Interest  in  sports (59) 

Ability  to  organize  and  plan (60) 

Interest  in  machinery (61) 

Interest  in  popular  music (62) 

Interest  in  classical  music (63) 

Ability  to  cope  with  practical  problems (64) 

Ability  to  cope  with  abstract  theories (65) 

Readiness  to  assume  responsibility (66) 

Interest  in  reading  serious  literature (67) 

Ability  to  get  along  with  other  people (68) 

Desire  to  help  other  people (69) 

Interest  in  making  high  income (70) 

Ability  to  handle  animals HZII 

Interest  in  science (72) 


45.  What  is  your  religious  preference?  (Voluntary) 


Protestant 0 (73) 

Roman  Catholic 1 

Jewish 2 

Other 3 

None  ^ ^ ! ! ! [ [ [ [ [ [ i T 4 
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46. 


Thinking  specifically  of  the  education  received  at  Davis, 
comment  on  each  of  the  following  items  relative  to  your 
while  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


would  you  please 
experiences 


Worthwhileness  of  courses. 


Quality  of  instruction  at  Davis, 


Emphasis  in  courses --too  theoretical,  too  practical,  about  right? 


Rapport  with  your  advisor. 


Campus  social  life. 


Administration-student  relations. 
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47.  If  you  have  changed  your  major  in  the  field  of  agriculture  since  enrolling 
in  i960,  please  give  your  major  reasons  for  this  change. 


48.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  reasons  students  give  for  changing  majors 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  If  you  changed  your  major,  please  indicate 
how  important  each  of  these  reasons  was  to  you  when  making  your  decisio] 


Very 

Impt. 

Fairly 

Impt. 

Not 

Considered 

I found  that  I was  not  interested  in  the 
field  of  my  original  choice 

0 

1 

2 

(9) 

Some  of  the  courses  in  the  major  were 
not  to  my  liking 

0 

1 

2 

(10) 

Several  of  my  friends  encouraged  me  to 
change  to  my  new  major 

0 

1 

2 

(11) 

I completed  the  pre-requisites  for  my 
present  major 

0 

1 ' 

2 

(12) 

More  employment  opportunities  are  open 
to  graduates  of  my  new  major 

0 

1 

2 

(13) 

More  challenge  to  me  in  my  new  major  . 

0 

1 

2 

(14) 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  ways  students  decide 

to  enroll 

in  a college 

of  agriculture  such  as  Davis.  Please  read  each  one  over  carefully  be- 
fore checking  the  one  which  best  describes  your  own  decision. 

I wanted  to  go  into  some  specific  occupation  and  came  to  a 


college  of  agriculture  to  get  the  training  for  it ^0  (15) 

I wanted  to  work  in  some  area  related  to  agriculture, 
although  I didn't  know  exactly  what,  and  felt  a 
college  of  agriculture  would  provide  the  appropriate 

general  training 1 

I wasn't  sure  I wanted  to  work  in  agriculture  or  a related 
area,  but  I wanted  to  go  to  college  and  selected  a 
college  of  agriculture  because  I was  interested  in 

what  they  taught 2 

I wanted  to  go  to  college  and  felt  a college  of  agriculture 
was  a good  place  to  start,  even  though  I wasn't  sure 
where  my  real  interest  lay 3 


50.  If  for  some  reason  you  had  not  been  able  to  enter  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, do  you  think  you  would  have  gone  to  college  anyway? 


Definitely  would  have  gone  to  college.  . . . 0 (16) 

Probably  would  have  gone  to  college  ....  1 

Probably  would  not  have  gone  to  college  . . 2 

Definitely  would  not  have  gone  to  college.  . ^3 
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51.  Did  you  first  decide  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college  and  then  apply  to 
Davis,  or  did  you  first  decide  to  go  to  Davis  and  then  select  the  College 
of  Agriculture  within  it? 

First  decided  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college 

and  then  chose  Davia 0 (17) 

First  chose  Davis  as  a college  and  then  decided 

to  enter  its  College  of  Agriculture 1 


52.  Have  you  participated  in  the  Farm  Practice  Program  here  at  Davis? 

Yes,  on-campus  classes  ....  ^0  (18) 

Yes,  summer  job  placement  . . 1 

No Z 


53.  In  order  to  be  a successful  farmer  today,  how  important  would  you  say 
it  is  to  get  college  training  in  agriculture? 


Very  important ^0  (19) 

Quite  important 1 

Somewhat  important Z 

Not  important 3 

Can*t  say 4 
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NON -AG  MAJORS 

47,  Please  explain  why  you  transferred  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  to 
another  college  or  school  on  campus. 


48.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  reasons  students  give  for  transferring  from 


the  College  of  Agriculture  to  another  college. 

Please  indicate  how  im 

- 

portant  each  of  the  items  was  to  you  in  metking 

your 

decision. 

Very 

F airly 

Not 

Impt. 

Considered 

I found  I was  not  interested  in  the  courses 

in  the  College  of  Agriculture 

The  curriculum  in  agriculture  wasn't 

0 

1 < 

2 

(9) 

particularly  academically  stimulating  , 

0 

1 

2 (10) 

The  instructors  in  my  courses  in  agriculture 

were  not  interested  in  teaching 

0 

1 

2 

(11) 

My  program  in  agriculture  was  too  practical 
My  program  in  agriculture  was  too 

0 

1 

2 

(12) 

theoretical 

0 

1 

2 

(13) 

I had  a misconception  about  the  college 

work  in  agriculture 

0 

1 

2 

(14) 

Many  of  my  friends  were  not  in  agriculture 
I found  I wanted  a liberal  arts  type  of 

0 

1 

2 

(15) 

education 

0 

1 

2 

(16) 
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APPENDIX  B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  GIVEN  TO  STUDENTS 
NO  LONGER  AT  DAVIS 


Univ6rsity  of  California  Davis  Doan  of  tho  Collogo  of  Agriculturo 


RESTUDY  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  ENROLLED  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FALL  SEMESTER--1960 


Name Address^^ 

Marital  Status:  Single^ Married Othe r 

1.  Since  leaving  Davis  have  you  attended  any  other  college  or  professional 
school?  Yes No_ 

IF  YES,  please  give  the  name  of  the  school(s),  date(s)  attended,  and  major. 
School  Date  Major 


IF  NO,  what  are  your  future  educational  plans? 

1.  Undecided  regarding  future  plans  to  attend  college. 

Z.  Do  not  plan  to  attend  college  again. 

3.  Plan  to  enroll  in  college  at^ 

” (name  of  college)  (date) 

2.  Since  leaving  Davis  have  you  held  full  time  employment?  Yes No 

IF  YES,  please  give  the  name(s)  of  your  employer(s),  date(s)  of  employ- 
ment, and  tell  what  kind  of  work  was  involved. 

£)jYiploye r Date  Kind  of  Work 


3,  Please  indicate  why  you  decided  to  withdraw  from  college  at  Davis. 


9/3/63 
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4,  The  following  reasons  are  often  given  by  students  for  leaving  college. 

Please  indicate  which  of  these  were  major  or  minor  reasons  for  your 
leaving  Davis. 

Major  Minor 
Reason  Reason 

1.  Completed  preprofessional  requirements. 

2.  Desired  program  of  study  not  available  at  Davis. 

3,  Program  of  study  at  other  institution  better  fit  my  needs. 

4.  Full  time  employment. 

5.  Marriage. 

____  6.  Illness  (self  or  in  family). 

7.  Financial  problems  (self  or  family). 

8.  Military  service. 

9#  Lost  interest  in  college. 

10.  Studies  too  difficult. 

Low  grades. 

12.  Family  moved  to  another  area, 

13.  Dissatisfied  with^ 

14.  Other^ ^ 

5.  Whatever  your  reason  for  leaving  Davis,  what  change(s)  in  circumstances 
might  have  persuaded  you  to  stay? 
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6,  Thinking  specifically  of  the  education  received  at  Davis,  please  comment 
on  each  of  the  following  items  relative  to  your  experiences  while  a student 
at  the  University. 

Worthwhileness  of  courses. 


Quality  of  instruction  at  Davis, 


Emphasis  in  courses  too  theoretical--too  practical --about  right? 


Rapport  with  your  advisor? 


Campus  social  life. 


Administration- -sti’dent  relations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Entering  Student  - College  of  Agriculture 

The  agricultural  student  is  immersed  in  change;  his  environment  is 
expanding  rapidly  with  the  physical  growth  of  the  University  and  the 
growing  diversity  among  his  classmates.  How  does  he  fare  in  the  transi- 
tions of  the  mid-sixties  as  Davis,  along  with  the  smaller  campuses, 
absorbs  the  major  increase  in  the  numbers  of  University  students?  How 
does  he  compare  with  his  fellow  students  campus-wide?  Are  his  backgrounds 
goals,  motivations,  and  values  distinct  from  those  of  students  in  other 
colleges  and  majors? 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions — to  identify  the  agricultural 
student  in  terms  of  background  and  present  attitudes  and  personality 
factors — freshman  students  entering  Davis  in  all  fields  were  tested  in 
the  fall  of  1963  and  1964.  In  addition,  their  academic  performance 
in  college  has  been  followed. 

Biographical,  attitude,  and  personality  inventories  were  administered 
to  all  entering  freshmen.  The  biographical  inventory  gathered  certain 
information  on  the  student^s  background,  with  a special  section  assessing 
his  attitudes  and  aspirations.  The  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  (O.P.I.) 
measures  intellectual  and  motivational  personality  attributes  directly 
relevant  to  the  college  population^  College  grade-point  averages  pro- 
vided an  indication  of  the  student's  academic  aptitude  and  achievement. 

For  convenience,  the  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  (Ag)  were 
grouped  according  to  the  major  subdivisions  of  the  college;  preveterinary 
medicine  (prevet),  the  agricultural  sciences  (ag  sci) , and  home  economics 
(home  ec) . Comparisons  are  made  with  the  colleges  of  Letters  and  Science 
(L&S)  and  Engineering  (Eng).  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  results 
reported  are  based  primarily  on  the  students  entering  in  the  fall  of  1964. 


^Paul  Heist  et  al.,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Student.  His  Background,  and  His  Goals 

Most  Davis  students  come  from  an  urban  background.  Three  out  of 
four  have  graduated  from  large  high  schools  and  live  in  cities  with 
populations  of  over  10,000.  Of  Ag  students,  only  those  in  ag  sci  tend 
to  come  from  the  rural  areas,  with  about  one  out  of  two  from  small  high 
schools.  Students  in  prevet  and  home  ec,  in  contrast,  come  from  larger 
cities* 

All  Davis  students  tend  to  come  from  stable  home  environments; 
nearly  all  lived  with  both  parents.  For  a majority  of  them,  college  was 
the  first  major  venture  away  from  home. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  of  all  prevet  and  ag  sci  women  worked 
outside  their  homes  for  pay.  This  proportion  differs'  from  that  for 
ag  sci  men  and  L&S  students  of  both  sexes:  only  about  half  of  their 

mothers  worked  outside  the  hpme.  Almost  without  exception  the  mothers 
were  employed  in  white-collar  positions:  secretarial,  clerical,  business, 

and  teaching. 

The  average  family  income  for  all  freshmen  was  over  $12,250.  The 
parents  of  L&S  students,  however,  had  incomes  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars  higher  than  those  of  the  parents  of  Ag  and  Eng  students,  whose 

mean  incomes  were  about  equal.  The  educational  level  of  the  parents  was 
also  high. 

Ag  sci  women  come  from  homes  in  which  over  two-thirds  of  the  fathers 
and  one-half  of  the  mothers  had  college  degrees.  In  contrast,  only  40 
percent  of  the  fathers  of  home  ec  women  had  a college  degree.  Nearly 
half  the  fathers  and  over  one-third  of  the  mothers  of  other  Davis  fresh- 
men were  college  graduates,  and  almost  half  of  the  fathers  with  degrees 
had  done  graduate  work.  More  chan  two-thirds  of  the  fathers  had  at  least 
some  college  experience.  The  state  average  of  adult  males  with  college 
degrees,  in  contrast,  is  only  9 percent. 

Most  fathers  of  Davis  students  were  employed  in  one  of  three  major 
occupational  categories:  white-collar,  merchant,  or  professional. 

Practically  none  were  in  the  manual,  semi-skilled  or  skilled,  or  artisan 
groups.  A few  (6.5  percent)  were  farmers.  These  tended  to  be  fathers 
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of  ag  sci  freshmen.  Prevet  students,  coming  from  urban  areas,  had  few 
parents  involved  in  agricultural  occupations. 

Fathers  of  ag  sci  freshman  men  tended  to  work  for  themselves. 

Since  they  come  primarily  from  an  agricultural  rural  environment,  it  may 
be  assumed  that,  in  the  main,  they  own  their  own  farms  or  businesses. 

In  contrast,  less  than  30  percent  of  the  fathers  of  prevet  students  and 
of  home  ec  and  ag  sci  women  were  self-employed,  as  was  also  true  of  other 
students  at  Davis. 

Politics.  Students  in  general  tended  to  come  from  homes  which  were 
predominantly  Republican — about  45  percent  of  the  fathers  Republican  and 
32  percent  Democrat.  Family  political  background  did  not  seem  related 
to  the  college  which  students  chose  to  enter. 

The  students  themselves,  however,  differed  in  political  orientation 
when  grouped  by  college  and  major.  Students  tended  to  view  themselves  as 
"independent”  on  most  political  matters.  In  general,  only  one-fourth 
considered  themselves  Democrats,;  and  another  one-fourth  considered  them- 
selves Republicans.  The  other  half  declared  themselves  "independent," 
apparently  not  yet  having  their  allegiances  and  preferring  "to  consider 
each  issue  and  each  campaign  on  its  own  merits." 

In  general,  Ag  men  were  more  conservative  in  their  political 
beliefs  than  L&S  men.  Differences  between  ag  sci  and  prevet  students 
were  only  small.  Home  ec  students  lacked  the  political  commitment  of 
other  Ag  students,  choosing  the  middle  of  the  road  as  a basic  position. 

Two-thirds  of  the  students  indicated  that  if  they  had  been  able  to 
vote  for  president,  they  would  have  supported  Johnson.  Goldwater 
supporters  were  predominantly  men,  with  the  highest  proportion — 45  per- 
cent— being  prevet. 

Religion.  Davis  students  tend  to  come  from  protestant  backgrounds, 
primarily  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian.  Less  than  20  percent 
come  from  homes  in  which  the  father  is  Roman  Catholic.  This  division 
remains  essentially  the  same  among  students. 

In  religious  beliefs,  the  students  tend  to  follow  the  family 
patterns,  with  more  than  three  out  of  five  having  protestant  affiliation. 
Home  ec  students  seem  to  find  religion  an  important  source  of  satisfac- 
tion; 70  percent  attend  church  at  least  several  times  a month.  Prevet 
men  are  the  least  dedicated  to  religious  practices,  with  55  percent 
attending  only  several  times  a year  or  never. 

Decision.  The  age  at  which  the  decision  to  enroll  at  Davis  was 
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made  related  to'  the  choice  of  major.  While  only  36  percent  of  all 
freshmen  said  they  decided  on  Davis  before  the  senior  year  in  high 
school,  48  percent  of  prevet  men  and  60  percent  of  prevet  women  had 
decided  on  Davis  in  or  before  junior  high  school.  For  the  most  part, 
ag  sci  and  horn  ec  majors  made  their  decisions  by  the  sophomore  or 
junior  year. 

The  student's  reasons  for  selecting  Davis  were  related  to  his 
choice  of  college  or  major.  A desire  to  prepare  for  a specific  occupa- 
tion was  given  as  a reason  by  over  90  percent  of  prevet  majors,  by  70 
percent  in  home  ec,  by  59  percent  in  ag  sci,  but  by  less  than  35  percent 
in  L&S.  The  last  group  tended  to  base  its  decision  more  on  general 
training  objectives  and  the  desire  to  use  Davis  as  a place  to  start 
college  without  a strong  dedication  to  a curriculum  or  the  institution. 

Low  tuition  was  not  a particularly  important  reason  to  Ag  students, 
but  was  of  some  concern  to  L&S  and  Eng  students,  because  of  alternative 
universities  which  have  higher  tuition  rates.  Neither  family  tradition 
nor  friends  appear  to  be  strong  incentives  to  enroll  at  Davis.  However, 
the  smallness  of  the  campus  is  especially  appealing  to  those  in  L&S, 

Eng,  and  home  ec.  The  main  attraction  to  the  University  for  students 
in  all  majors,  especially  in  Ag,  is  the  reputation  of  the  University 
and  the  subjects  offered. 

Goals.  The  educational  goals  that  freshmen  desired  to  achieve 
during  college  tended  to  agree  with  their  reasons  for  attending  Davis. 

Most  Ag  students  give  high  priority  to  the  goal  of  learning  techniques 
that  will  be  needed  in  a career.  This  was  also  true  for  Eng  students. 

L&S  was  the  only  group  that  placed  much  emphasis  upon  general  education 
as  a primary  goal  in  college,  and  even  within  this  group  the  men  placed 
twice  as  much  emphasis  upon  careers  as  upon  general  education.  That 
emphasis  was  reversed  for  the  women.  The  second-most  important  educationa. 
goal  for  Ag  students  was  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with  people.  The  goal 
of  preparation  for  happy  marriage  and  family  life  was  listed  in  first 
place  by  only  7 percent  of  the  entire  group  of  freshmen.  Ag  sci  and 
home  ec  women  gave  this  the  highest  rating,  but  it  was  rated  first  by 
less  than  20  percent.  Generally,  freshmen  do  not  feel  that  preparation 
for  marriage  is  a function  of  college  education. 
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The  strength  of  the  student's  dedication  to  enter  a particular 
college  or  major  varied  among  the  groups.  The  groups  most  dedicated  were 
prevets  and  women  in  L&S.  Those  who  had  been  the  most  indecisive  about  which 
major  and  college  to  attend  were  Ag  and  Eng  students.  The  reason  is  perhaps 
the  availability  of  these  majors  in  the  state  college  and  junior  college 
systems,  wjjere  career  orientation  receives  greater  stress. 

More  men  than  women  placed  personal  importance  upon  graduation  from 
college  except  in  prevet,  where  80  percent  of  the  women  stated  that  gradua- 
tion was  extremely  important.  By  contrast,  30  percent  of  the  women  in  ag  sci 
rated  graduation  as  extremely  important.  These  figures  compare  with  80  per- 
cent of  prevet  and  ag  sci  men,  and  50  percent  in  home  ec. 

Few  Ag  students  planned  to  transfer,  although  many  in  L&S  indicated 
that  they  were  considering  a move  to  other  institutions. 

Graduate  work  was  anticipated  by  three-fourths  of  the  Davis  freshmen. 
Except  in  prevet,  the  proportion  of  students  planning  graduate  work  was 
considerably  lower  in  Ag  than  the  all-campus  average. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Student  and  His  Motivations 


From  data  gathered  through  an  attitude  questionnaire  and  the  O.P.I.,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  the  Ag  student  not  only  comes  from  an  environment  differ- 
ent from  that  of  L&S  and  Eng  students,  but  is  different  in  personality 
characteristics  and  in  his  views  of  himself • 

Freshmen  entering  at  Davis  regarded  themselves  as  more  mature,  more 
academic,  and  more  altruistic  than  their  high  school  classmates,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  ready  for  and  capable  of  assuming  responsibility.  They 
felt  themselves  more  keenly  interested  in  science  and  scientific  activities 
and  better  able  to  cope  with  problems  of  a practical  nature.  Humanitarian 
values  were  also  important. 

Differences  were  apparent  even  between  the  various  majors  within 
colleges,  but,  generally  speaking.  Ag  students  regarded  themselves  as 
strongest  on  practical  and  scientific  orientation  and  helping  their 
fellow  men.  Few  rated  themselves  as  having  interests  above  average  in 
literature,  music,  politics,  or  world  affairs. 

Student  self-comparisons  with  their  high  school  peers  were  highly 
indicative  of  the  larger  personality  traits  measured  by  the  0*P.I.  In 
addition,  self-ratings  and  personality  scores  were  related  to  certain 
predispositions  for  choice  of  major  in  college. 

The  O.P.I.  focuses  on  measurement  of  the  intellectual,  liberal,  and 
social-emotional  aspects  of  personality  (the  specific  scales  are  defined 
in  Appendix  V)* 

On  the  basis  of  self-rating  and  O.P.I.  scores,  majors  in  home  ec, 
prevet,  and  ag  sci  described  themselves  as  follows: 

Home  Economics.  The  home  ec  student  stands  below  the  "average" 
entering  student  at  Davis  intellectual  orientation  toward  learning. 

Her  motivation  for  education  could  be  described  as  involving  some 
interest  in  academic  matters  and  achievement,  but  these  would  be 
primarily  a means  toward  some  vocational  or  practical  end. 

In  comparison  with  all  other  entering  Davis  freshmen  on  specific 
scales  measuring  intellectual  orientation,  the  mean  for  home  ec  students 
on  Theoretical  Orientation  stands  at  the  25th  percentile.  On  the 
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Complexity  scale  the  group  mean  is  at  the  36th  percentile.  In  Esthetlclsm 
(see  Appendix  IV,  Figure  I),  however,  home  ec  students  are  at  the  54th 
percentile, 

A measure  of  liberal  orientation  (Autonomy)  reveals  that,  on  the 
average,  home  ec  students  are  somewhat  more  dependent  upon  authority,  less 
open-minded,  and  more  structured  than  other  Davis  students;  their  mean  score 
falls  at  the  27th  percentile.  Their  Religious  Liberalism  (slightly  above 
the  27th  percentile)  also  was  below  the  Davis  norm,  A major  source  of 
satisfaction  and  guidance  in  their  life  experience  is  probably  their 
commitment  to  religious  beliefs  and  ideals. 

Women  entering  home  ec  tend  to  be  somewhat  less  impulsive  and 
imaginative  than  their  counterparts,  with  a mean  score  on  Impulse  Expression 
at  approximately  the  31st  percentile,  but  they  tend  to  be  somewhat  more 
socially  extroverted  than  the  "average"  Davis  student. 

Major  motivational  orientations  of  home  ec  students  clustered  on 
Practical  Outlook  and  Altruism,  above  the  60th  percentile.  These  women 
tend  to  view  the  world  in  concrete  terms.  Their  interests  lie  primarily 
in  practical  and  applied  activities.  Ideas  are  evaluated  almost  solely 
in  terms  of  utility.  They  do  have  a concern  for  the  welfare  and  feelings 
of  others,  however,  and  are  warm  and  trusting  in  interpersonal  relations. 
When  home  ec  students  were  asked  how  they  compared  with  their  high 
school  peers,  over  half  felt  that  they  were  superior  to  their  high  school 
counterparts  in  their  desire  to  help  other  people  and  their  ability  to  get 
along  with  others.  Almost  60  percent  felt  that  they  were  above  average  in 
readiness  to  assume  responsibility.  They  were  generally  above  average  in 
their  ability  to  work  with  their  hands,  to  cope  with  practical  problems,  and 
to  organize  and  plan,  again  emphasizing  their  practical  orientation. 

Less  than  one-tench  of  the  home  ec  students  felt  superior  to  their 
high  school  peers  in  scientific  interests,  even  though  over  three-fourths 
of  the  prevet  students  and  over  one-half  of  the  ag  sci  students  felt  they 
were  above  average  in  their  interest  in  science. 

Of  students  entering  home  ec  in  1963,  about  one-half  remained  after 
three  semesters.  In  intellectual  and  liberal  orientation,  these  persisting 
students  had  personality  patterns  almost  identical  with  those  of  entering 
home  ec  students  (Appendix  IV,  Figure  II),  Significant  differences  occurred 
in  the  social-emotional  adjustment  patterns.  Students  remaining  in  home  ec 
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u r.errpntile  on  Social  Introversion. 

' on  Interest  In  Ideas  were  lower  for  students  who  transferred 

from  home  ec  to  L&S  than  ror  t transfers 

ona  were  .ore  estheticall,  oriented  (at  the  80th  percentile  These 

were  also  .ore  sooially  extroverted  than  entering  ho.e  ec  stud  ^ 

Ihese  data  indicate  the  posslhillty  that  students  who  en  er 
because  of  their  Interest  in  and  desire  to  wort  with  people  .rgh  t 

.■  .•  of  the  currlculu.  to  their  vocational  orientation.  Thus, 

rolslhle  cause  for  attrition  is  that. their  attitudes  and  .otivational  patterns 

u rrihh  rhe  scientific  orientation  of  home  ec. 
do  not  mesh  with  the  scientLi.  ff„  from  the 

rreshnen  entering  prevet  also  ^ 

freshnen  at  Davis  and,  further,  prevet  wo.en  differ 
uh at  . prevet  .en  in  intellectual  disposition.  Prevet  wo.en  have  .can 

0 e aho  e average  on  all  scales  that  .ensure 

Theoretical  Orientation  and  on  Co.plejdty  are  at  the  66th  and  69th 
::::::;^t7;;;:r;::;et  w„.en  approach  education  fro.  an  experi- 

.ental  standpoint  f gPPi.p  I,tro«^,  » 

liberal  and  social-emotional  orientation  exc  p 

which  they  measure  at  the  62nd  percentile; 

ns  f esl.en,  prevet  .en  were  shove  average  on  the  scale 

.otentific  interests  hut  helow  average  on  other  scales  ^ ^ 

ot-rhoH  at  the  69th  percentile  on  ^racricai  ^ 

Clle  Expression,  indicating  a .ore  prag.atic  and  applied 

::;ron  toward  ii;ion  than  that  of  ^ ^ 

rated  appreciated  classical 

ability  to  handle  animal.^,  rrevcu 

hiheral  ^ "'r^  trer 

;;;;^ro  he  sLUar  to  the  general  pattern  for  wo.en  entering  prev 

^^^^rrir—oThanged  their  .alor  were  higher  than  entering  prevet 

w„.en  on  the  ^ 

1 *.1*1  o A1  <?n  these  women  v^ere  less  int 

at  the  70th  percentile.  Also,  cnesc 

interaction  with  others  and  felt  a degree  of  social  alienation. 

Ppevet  .en  who  withdrew  fro.  the  Dniversit,  tended  to  have  a non 
intellectual  orientation  toward  learning.  In  fact,  for  these  students 
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mean  score  on  Interest  in  Ideas  was  a standard  deviation  below  (16th 
percentile)  that  for  all  entering  prevet  men,  and  was  at  the  12th  percentile 
in  comparison  with  all  entering  freshmen.  The  men  who  changed  majors  tended 
to  be  less  committed  to  scientific  activities  than  those  who  remained 
(Appendix  IV,  Figure  V). 

^riculturaj.  Sciences.  Men  and  women  entering  ag  sci  as  freshmen  were 
similar  to  each  other  in  intellectual  orientation,  with  scores  falling  near 
the  average  for  all  entering  freshmen.  The  men,  however,  were  less  interested 
the  world  of  ideas  and  art  and  literature  than  the  women,  and  less  de,3n- 
dent.  Both  the  men  and  women  were  near  the  mean  on  Theoretical  Orientation. 

The  women  who  witndrew  from  ag  sci  had  mean  scores  at  the  85th  percentile 
on  Complexity  and  at  the  94th  percentile  on  Social  Alienation  and  the  90th 
percentile  on  So^  IHlroversioo.  Those  who  changed  majors  were  somewhat 
more  interested  in  the  world  of  ideas  than  those  who  did  not,  were  more 
independent,  and  tended  to  adjust  well  to  their  social  environment.  Men 
who  withdrew  from  ag  sci  tended  to  be  less  committed  to  an  intellectual 
orientation  to  learning  than  those  who  remained. 


Among  entering  ag  sci  students  the  men  felt  themselves  above  the 
average  ot  their  high  school  peers  in  interest  in  science,  machinery, 
starts,  and  popular  music,  as  well  as  in  the  ability  to  cope  with  both 
practical  problems  and  abstract  theory.  Few,  however,  felt  above  average 

in  their  readiness  to  assume  responsibility  and  their  ability  to  organize 
and  plan. 


The  women  entering  ag  sci  felt  themselves  above  average  in  interest 
in  science  and  in  the  ability  to  handle  animals.  Few  of  the  women  felt 
themselves  mere  capable  than  their  high  school  peers  in  the  ability  to  work 
with  their  hand,-,  or  cope  with  practical  problems.  They  also  indicated 

little  interest  in  popular  music  and  had  little  concern  for  community 
problems. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Student  and  His  Environment 


Entering  freshmen  have  certain  preconceived  notions  about  what  the 
students  in  the  various  colleges  within  the  University  are  like.  These 
preconceived  images  probably  affect  the  reasons  why  a student  does  or 
does  not  enter  a certain  college  or  major.  To  determine  the  college 
stereotypes  which  students  have,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  whether 
certain  attributes  were  more  true  of  students  in  Ag,  Eng,  and  L&S. 

As  described  by  all  entering  freshmen,  the  colleges  were  separated 
Into  three  distinct  environments, 

Ag  students  were  described  as  friendly  and  helpful  to  others  and 
somewhat  tolerant  of  people  from  different  backgrounds.  These  students 
were  seen  as  vocationally  oriented,  but  not  interested  in  making  a high 

income.  Further,  Ag  students  were  not  seen  as  competitors  for  high 
grades . 

Eng  students  were  typed  as  materialistic  and  vocational,  interested 
in  making  a lot  of  money  and  sure  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  life. 

They  were  t seen  as  altruistic  or  social  in  their  orientation  to  college. 

L&S  students  were  seen  in  the  environment  of  having  a good  time  in 
college.  They  were  also  seen  as  competitors  for  high  grades,  interested 
in  classical  music  and  literature,  concerned  about  the  nation  and  the 
world,  and  willing  to  accept  new  and  unusual  ideas. 

In  all  cases,  students  actually  onrollin,c  in  these  colleges  concurred 
with  the  general  images  of  their  c'iljges. 

Students  entering  Ag  varied  some  among  themselves  in  how  they  saw 
their  environment.  While  only  3< percent  of  all  students  saw  Ag  students 
as  competitors  for  high  grades,  21  percent  of  the  prevet  students  felt 
this  was  f.  part  of  the  environment.  A willingness  to  accept  new  and 
unusual  ideas  was  felt  to  be  more  descriptive  of  Ag  than  of  the  other 
colleges  by  25  percent  of  the  prevet  and  home  ec  students  and  15  percent 
of  other  Ag  students,  while  only  7 percent  of  all  freshmen  felt  this  to 
be  a unique  attribute  of  Ag.  Also,  well  over  70  percent  of  the  home  ec, 
prevet,  and  ag  sci  students,  as  compared  to  50  percent  of  all  students, 
felt  that  Ag  students  were  more  friendly  and  helpful  than  were  students  in 
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the other  colleges.  Being  tolerant  of  people  from  other  backgrounds  was 
thought  descriptive  by  60  percent  of  the  home  ec  students,  as  compared  to 
35  percent  of  all  freshmen.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  home  ec  majors  also 
felt  that  Ag  students  were  more  concerned  than  students  in  other  colleges 
about  the  state  of  the  nation  and  world,  as  compared  to  5 percent  of  all 
freshmen  and  only  4 percent  of  the  men  in  ag  sci. 

Personal  Problems.  For  some -students,  college  is  their  first  real 
experience  away  from  home.  Decisions  relative  to  personal,  social,  and 
intellectual  life  become  more  complex  as  the  student  enters  the  college 
environment.  Most  students  indicated  that  they  would  seek  advice  first 
from  their  parents.  Friends  at  college  were  the  second  source  of 
assistance,  with  less  than  5 percent  choosing  the  Dean's  office  or  the 
Counseling  Service.  Faculty  was  also  considered  a source  of  help  by 
5 percent  of  the  students,  while  8 percent  would  turn  first  to  their 

minister. 

Although  men  are  less  prone  to  seek  advice  from  parents  than  are 
women  students,  they  still  tend  to  feel  that  parents  are  a prime  source 
of  advice.  The  prevet  male  seems  to  have  a closer  rapport  with  his 
faculty  adviser  than  do  other  students,  for  over  twice  as  many  prevet 
students  as  other  students  would  consider  faculty  as  a prime  source  of 
advice  for  personal  problems . 
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CHAPTER  IV 

^ Student  and  His  Occupational  Values 

To  ascertain  the  degree  of  Importance  of  future  areas  of  life, 
students  were  asked  to  rank  In  order  of  Importance  things  or  activities 
which  would  give  them  the  most  satisfaction.  Family  relationships  were 
considered  first  In  importance  by  the  entering  students,  and  career  or 
occupation  second  in  Importance.  Students  felt  that  leisure  time  and 
recreational  activities  were  the  third-most  satisfying  activities  that 
would  be  facing  them  in  the  future. 

strong  commitment  to  careers  tends  to  be  related  to  the  professions. 
Prevet  and  Eng  students  felt  their  work  would  give  th.m  the  most  satisfac- 
tion In  life.  Family  relationships  were  considered  most  Important  by 
ag  SCI  student-,  but  career  was  a close  second  for  ag  scl  men.  Home  ec 

majors  also  saw  family  relationships  as  the  most  satisfying  activity  in 
life. 

us  men  were  spilt  about  evenly  on  whether  they  felt  fatlly  relation- 
ships or  eareer  wouW  give  the,  the  ,ost  satisfaction,  but  US  w«en  were 
more  family-oriented  than  career-oriented. 

In  general,  except  for  prevet  women,  entering  freshman  women  do  see 
family  relationships  as  giving  them  more  satisfaction  than  a career. 

Men,  though  career-oriented,  also  tend  to  value  family  relationships  as 
highly  important. 

When  students  say  that  they  expect  their  careers  to  provide  a major 
source  of  satisfaction  in  their  lives,  just  what  kinds  of  satisfactions 
do  they  have  in  mind?  The  Davis  students  feel  that  values  which  permit 
self-expression  and  altruism  are  'among  the  most  valuable  to  attain. 

Almost  all  students  felt  it  was  important  to  have  a job  that  was  interest- 
ing, one  in  which  they  could  express  their  talents,  skills,  and  abilities, 
and  one  in  which  they  could  be  of  service.  Freshmen  also  felt  that  it 

was  important  to  have  a job  li  which  they  could  work  more  or  less  on  their 
Own. 

Self-expression  and  contribution  to  others  were  more  important  goals 
than  status  or  money.  An  opportunity  to  be  boss  or  leader  or  to  make  a 
name  for  themselves  was  not  an  important  vocational  goal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a job  where  they  could  be  looked  on  highly  by  their  fellow  men  ^ 
considered  Important. 
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Prevet  men  differed  in  that  they  felt  that  the  opportunity  to  be  boss 
was  an  important  aspect  of  the  job. 

Job  security  and  high  pay  were  of  much  more  importance  to  individuals 
going  into  the  professions  than  to  most  students.  For  example,  74  percent 
of  the  prevet  students  and  71  percent  of  the  Eng  students  felt  that  job 
security  was  an  important  factor,  and  money  was  also  important  to  them. 

In  general,  women  were  more  interested  than  were  men  in  obtaining  a 
job  that  would  be  helpful  to  others,  but  home  ec  and  prevet  women  felt 
more  strongly  than  other  women  that  this  value  was  important. 
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SU>1MARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

/ 

i 

The  Ag  student  is  unlike  his  peers  in  other  colleges • His  apprecia- 
tion of  science  is  limited  primarily  to  its  application  in  solving 
immediate  problems.  He  is  pragmatic  in  his  approach  to  life  and  thinks 
in  practical,  rather  than  abstract,  terms.  He  prefers  to  operate  in 
situations  which  have  definite  structure  and  is  frustrated  when  concrete 
answers  are  not  readily  visible.  He  leans  to  conservativism  in  politics 
and  in  his  general  orientation.  His  life  is  dominated  by  generally 
accepted  ideas;  he  made  his  decision  to  enroll  in  agriculture  at  Davis 
earlier  than  did  entering  students  in  other  colleges,  and  he  views 
college  as  preparation  for  a vocation. 

Differences  were  also  found  among  the  majors  within  agriculture.  The 
prevet  student  is  more  committed  to  his  major,  to  graduation,  and  to 
graduate  school  than  is  the  ag  sci  student.  The  home  ec  student  is  less 
interested  in  science,  more  altruistic,  more  dependent  upon  others  for 
guidance,  and  is  more  conservative  than  her  fellow  Ag  students. 

Like  his  peers  in  other  colleges,  however,  the  Ag  student  comes  from 
an  upper  middle-class  home,  in  which  the  parents  are  of  protestant  faith. 
Republican,  and  probably  have  a college  education. 

Recognition  of  diversity  among  Ag  students  by  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators is  essential  if  students  are  to  be  served  adequately  by  the 
rapidly  expanding  Davis  campus.  An  understanding  of  the  pragmatic, 
practical,  utilitarian  motivations  of  students  in  agriculture  can  provide 
innovations  in  curriculum  development  such  as  those  suggested  below: 

1,  Theories  and  principles  should  be  presented  to  students  not  only 
in  terms  of  abstraction,  but  with  examples  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  can  grasp  the  significance  in  terms  of 
application.  Presentation  of  subject  matter  might  well  go  beyond 
the  straight  lecture  method  to  include  demonstrations  and  visual 
aids,  giving  concrete  examples  which  capture  the  student's 
imagination  and,  through  understanding,  inspire  him  toward 
independent  thought, 

2,  Ag  students  (home  ec  and  ag  sci  in  particular)  could  profit  by 
an  early  association  with  a course  or  courses  having  a direct 
tie  to  their  vocational  interests,  strengthening  the  bond  between 
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the  educational  goals  of  the  University  and  the  vocational  goals 
of  the  students. 

3.  Innovations  in  curriculum  development  should  be  explored  to  meet 
the  interests  and  intellectual  disposition  of  the  home  ec  students. 
The  strong  altruistic  drives  of  some  of  these  students,  combined 
with  their  practical  outlook,  would  seem  to  indicate  a need  for 

a curriculum  based  on  behavioral  sciences  which  would  parallel  a 
curriculum  based  on  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

4.  Careful  counseling  of  students  at  the  time  of  initial  decision, 
during  junior  and  senior  high  school,  might  lower  the  high  rate 
of  Ag  student  drop-out  and  transfer  in  college.  Concerted 
efforts  should  be  made  to  "educate"  high  school  advisors  about 
the  programs  in  agriculture  and  the  nature  of  the  student  who 
enters  agriculture  at  the  University. 

5.  The  College  of  Agriculture  faculty  advisors  should  understand 
and  be  concerned  about  his  advisees'  intellectual  motivations. 

Time  should  be  set  aside  for  consulting  and  guiding  students, 
particularly  during  the  early  part  of  their  college  careers. 

An  "open  door"  policy  should  be  encouraged  and  special  follow- 
up conferences  with  advisees  should  be  established  when 
necessary. 

6.  Curriculums  within  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  designed 
to  lead  students  toward  independence  in  thought,  innovations, 
and  ideas.  The  traditional  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum 
should  be  restructured  to  make  it  more  liberal,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  emphasis  in  the  sciences.  This  would  entail 
planned  flexibility,  necessary  for  creative  thinking. 
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APPENDIX  I 

Student  Traffic  and  Performance 

/ 

The  class  entering  in  1963  included  132  women  and  86  men  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  By  the  end  of  the  third  semester  (fall,  1964)  the  original 
group  of  218  had  decreased  to  135 — a loss  of  over  one- third.  About  one- 
fourth  had  withdrawn,  while  one  in  seven  had  transferred  to  Letters  and 
Science  (Table  I).  Girls  in  preveterinary  medicine  had  the  poorest  persist- 
ence record.  Of  the  32  preveterinary  majors  in  this  group,  only  12  survived 
the  first  three  semesters.  One-half  of  those  wht)  left  entered  Letters  and 
Science,  and  the  other  half  withdrew.  Another  major  with  heavy  loss  was 
general  home  economics,  which  decreased  from  50  to  30  during  three  semesters 
(Table  II). 

Little  difference  in  grade-point  average  was  found  between  men  and 
women  who  completed  three  semesters  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  (2,38  and 
2.34,  respectively).  However,  the  31  students  who  transferred  to  Letters 
and  Science  had  a higher  grade-point  average  (2.61  for  women,  2.52  for  men). 

Those  who  withdrew  after  one  and  two  semesters  had  averages  of  2.03  and 
below  (Table  II) . 

Agriculture  freshmen  in  1964  totaled  284  (125  men,  159  women)  (Table  III). 
The  largest  major  by  far  was  preveterinary  medicine,  with  128  students  (67  men 
and  61  women).  General  home  economics  attracted  50.  No  other  major  had  more 
than  12  new  students.  Women  in  preveterinary  medicine  doubled  in  number,  while 
men  in  preforestry  went  from  none  to  12.  Increases  took  place  in  no  other  major. 

Here  again,  the  mean  grade-point  average  for  men  and  women  was  almost 
identical  (2.16  for  men,  2.14  for  women),  but  it  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  overall  average  of  2.33  for  all  freshmen  (2.32  for  men,  2.34  for  women),  fall 
semester,  and  lower  than  the  grade-point  averages  of  2.23  and  2.26  for  the  1963 
freshman  men  and  women  during  their  first  semester.  In  comparison,  the  1964 
Letters  and  Science  freshmen  had  an  average  of  2.38;  Engineering  students  had 
2.33. 

The  first  semester  took  a toll  of  30  of  the  1964  freshmen  in  Agriculture 
(Table  IV).  Fourteen  students  (5  male,  9 female)  transferred  to  Letters  and 
Science,  while  16  (3  male,  13  female)  did  not  register  for  the  spring  semester. 

Of  those  leaving  Agriculture,  15  (3  male,  12  female)  were  preveterinary  majors 
and  4 were  home  economics  majors. 
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Whlle  there  was  an  outflow  of  students,  there  also  was  an  in-movement  of 
21  freshmen  (6  male,  15  female)  from  Letters  and  Science  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  (Table  V).  Nine  elected  preveterinary  medicine,  7 chose  home 
economics,  and  the  remainder  chose  other  majors.  Thus,  the  net  loss  for  the 
fall  semester  was  9 students.  Those  who  transferred  into  Agriculture  had  a 
grade-point  average  of  2.44,  considerably  above  the  overall  grade-point  average 
of  2.14  for  freshmen  in  Agriculture  and  the  overall  grade-point  average  of  all 
freshmen.  Most  of  those  moving  from  Letters  and  Science  had  been  undeclared 
majors. 

The  reason  for  withdrawal  is  not  given.  However,  about  half  of  those  who 
did  not  register  for  the  spring  semester  had  grade-point  averages  below  2.00. 
Low  scholarship  was  obviously  an  important  factor. 
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appendix  II 

The  College  of  Agriculture  Transfer  Student 

In  the  fall  semester  of  1964,  121  students  (47  females,  74  males) 
entered  the  College  of  Agriculture  after  completing  two  years  of  college 
elsewhere.  Of  this  group,  about  60  percent  transferred  from  junior  col- 
lege and  the  rest  were  from  four-year  colleges,  mostly  in  California. 

The  most  popular  major  was  preveterinary  medicine,  selected  by  28  men. 

Seven  men  chose  animal  husbandry,  6 agricultural  production,  and  6 
agricultural  economics,  with  the  remaining  27  men  divided  among  12  majors. 
Transfer  women  selected  home  economics  primarily:  20  a general  major, 

6 dietetics,  5 design,  and  the  other  16  divided  among  7 majors. 

Transfer  students  earned  slightly  higher  grades  (2.26  for  females, 

2.28  for  males)  than  did  entering  freshmen.  However,  their  grade-point 
average  was  considerably  lower  than  the  average  of  2.48  for  all  under- 
graduates,  fall  semester. 

Mobility  of  the  transfer  students  included  8 withdrawing  from  Davis, 

3 transferring  to  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  5 changing 
their  majors  within  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

About  one-half  of  the  male  transfers  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
female  transfers  had  been  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  upon 
graduation  from  high  school.  Ten  percent  of  each  group  didn’t  know 
whether  they  had  been  qualified  for  entry  from  high  school.  The  primary 
reason  for  ineligibility  was  scholarship.  Only  15  transfers  had  subject 

deficiencies  as  high  school  graduates. 

Those  eligible  for  the  University  gave  three  major  reasons  for  enroll- 
ing elsewhere:  finances;  desire  to  go  to  a particular  school  other  than 

the  University;  a realization  that  they  were  not  ready  fo-  University  work 
when  they  entered  college. 

These  students  obviously  looked  forward  to  transferring  to  the 
University,  for  most  had  decided  upon  enrollment  at  Davis  while  in  high 
school.  Furthermore,  two-thirds  said  they  would  have  transferred  to 
Davis  from  their  previous  colleges  even  if  that  school  had  had  the  program 
they  desired.  These  students  elected  Davis  over  other  schools  because  of 
the  courses  in  their  fields  of  Interest,  and  many  came  to  prepare  for 
Veterinary  School. 
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TABLE  I • 1963  Agriculture  freshmen — status  at  end  of  three  semesters*. 


Students 

Total 

N 

Withdrew- 
N % 

Transfer  to  L&S 
N % 

Remaining  in  Ag 
N % 

Women 

132 

34 

25.7 

27 

20.5 

71 

53.8 

Home  economics 

76 

22 

28.9 

10 

13.1 

44 

57.9 

Other 

56 

12 

21.4 

17 

30.4 

27 

48.2 

Men 

86 

17 

19.8 

5 

5.8 

64 

7it.it 

All  Ag  freshmen 

218 

51 

23.4 

32 

14.7 

135 

61.9 

TABLE  II , 1963  Agriculture  freshmen — grades  and  status  after 

three  semesters. 

Male  Female 


Status  and  Mai or 

N 

GPA 

N 

GPA 

Still  at  Davis 

Preveterinary  medicine 

31 

2.41 

12 

2. 49 

Agricultural  business  management 

9 

2.19 

Agricultural  production 

4 

2.35 

Animal  husbandry 

4 

1.96 

6 

2.33 

General  home  economics 

30 

2.24 

Other  home  economics  majors 

14 

2.32 

Food  science 

5 

2.62 

Other  Agriculture  majors 

16 

2.54 

4 

2.42 

Total 

64 

2.38 

71 

2.34 

Transferred  to  Letters  & Science 

5 

2.52 

26 

2.61 

Withdrew  at  end  of  two  semesters 

10 

2.03 

18 

2.02 

Withdrew  at  end  of  one  semester 

4 

1.25 

12 

1.71 
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TABLE  III.  1964  Agriculture  freshmen — grades  by  major,  first  semester. 

Male  Female 


Maior 

N 

GPA 

N 

GPA 

Preveterinary  medicine 

67 

1.94 

61 

2.09 

Preforestry 

12 

2.15 

Agricultural  business  management 

7 

2.34 

Food  science 

6 

2.60 

Agricultural  economics 
General  home  economics 

4 

2.21 

50 

2.22 

Animal  husbandry 

12 

2.09 

Dietetics 

10 

2.34 

Foods 

12 

1.96 

Other  Agriculture  majors 

29 

2.34 

14 

2.29 

All  Agriculture  students 

125 

2.12 

159 

2.16 

TABLE  IV . Status  changes  of  1964  Agriculture  freshmen , beginning  of 
spring  semester,  1965. 


Male  Female 


Status  and  Major 

N 

GPA 

N 

GPA 

Did  not  register,  spring,  1965 

Range  management 

1 

2.00 

Preveterinary  medicine 

2 

2.69 

7 

1.64 

General  home  economics 

3 

2.06 

Animal  husbandry 

1 

0.56 

Foods 

1 

2.44 

Food  science 

1 

1.38 

Total 

3 

2.47 

13 

1.67 

Changed  major  within  Agriculture 

5 

2.53 

5 

2.93 

Transferred  to  Letters  & Science 

5 

2.52 

9 

2.35 

TABLE  V.  1964  freshmen  transferring  from  College  of  Letters  ^ 

Science  to  College  of  Agriculture  during  first  semester. 


Majors 


Male  Female 

N GPA  N GPA 


From  Letters  ^ Science  to : 


Preveterinary  medlci*" 
Animal  physiology 
General  home  economics 
Food  Science 


5 

1 


6 


2.16  4 2.27 

2.79  1 3.00 

7 2.55 

3 2.62 

2.26  15  2.52 
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FIGURE  I 

1963  GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  FRESHMEN  - ACADEMIC  STATUS 
ATTITUDE  INVENTORY  SCORES 
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FIGURE  H 

1963  PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE  FEMALES  - ACADEMIC  STATUS 
ATTITUDE  INVENTORY  SCORES 
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REMAINED  IN  PREVETERINARY  MEDICINE  (N  = 25) 
TRANSFERRED  TO  L.  & S.  (N  = 5) 

WITHDREW  (N  = 9) 
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APPENDIX  V 

Description  of  Scales 
Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  Form  D 

I.  Intellectual  Orientation 

Interest  in  Ideas:  High  scorers  possess  a strong  liking  for 

reflective  thought,  particularly  of  an  abstract  nature,  and 
express  interest  in  a variety  of  areas  such  as  literature, 
art,  music,  and  philosophy. 


Theoretical  Orientation:  High  scorers  possess  a strong  interest  in 

science  and  scientific  activities,  including  a preference  for 
using  the  scientific  method  in  thinking.  They  are  generally 
logical,  rational,  and  critical  in  their  approach  to  problems. 

Estheticism:  High  scorers  have  diverse  Interests  in  artistic 

matters  and  activities,  including  literature  and  dramatics. 

Complexity:  High  scorers  show  an  experimental  orientation  rather 

than  a fixed  way  of  organizing  and  viewing  phenomena;  they  are 
tolerant  of  ambiguities  and  enjoy  diversity  and  novel  situations 
and  ideas,  as  opposed  to  those  who  perceive  and  react  primarily 
to  the  simple  and  obvious. 

II,  Liberal  Orientation 

Autonomy:  High  scorers  are  tolerant  of  viewpoints  other  than  their 

own,  and  are  nonjudgmental,  realistic,  and  intellectually 
liberal.  They  are  nonauthoritarian  in  their  thinking,  have  a 
need  for  independence,  and  oppose  infringements  on  the  rights 
of  individuals. 

Religious  Orientation:  High  scorers  are  skeptical  of  religious  beliefs 

and  practices  and  tend  to  reject  most  of  them,  especially  those 
that  are  orthodox  or  fundamen tails tic.  Low  scorers  are  generally 
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politically  conservative  and  somewhat  rejecting  of  other  view- 
points. 

III.  Social-Emotional  Adjustment 

Social  Introversion:  High  scorers  tend  to  withdraw  from  social 

contacts  and  responsibilities. 

Impulse  Expression:  High  scorers  possess  a general  readiness  to 

express  impulses  and  seek  gratification  either  in  conscious 
thought  or  in  overt  action.  They  have  an  active  imagination 
and  their  thinking  is  often  dominated  by  feelings  and 
fantasies. 

Social  Alienation:  High  scorers  possess  attitudes  and  behaviors 

that  characterize  socially  alienated  and  highly  anxious 
persons. 

Altruism:  High  scorers  are  warm  and  trusting  in  their  relations  with 

others.  They  have  a strong  concern  for  the  welfare  and  feelings 
of  people  they  meet  or  hear  about. 

Practical  Outlook:  High  scorers  are  interested  in  practical,  applied 

activities.  The  criterion  used  most  often  to  evaluate  ideas  and 
things  is  one  of  immediate  utility.  High  scorers  also  tend  to 
value  material  possessions  and  concrete  accomplishments. 


The  nundser  of  person*  admitted  imdet  this  program  la  small.  Nevertheless, 
It  presented  an  opportunity  to  test  the  hypotheses  regarding  these  kind*  of 
candidates. 

A theoretical  salary  acale^  was  the  instrument  used  to  measure  on-the-jcb 
teacher  performance. 

Hypotheses  to  Tested 

1.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  performance  of  teachers  in  limited 
statu*  and  regular  students. 

2.  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  performance  of  teachers  and  their 
grade  point  averages  in  undergraduate  or  post  graduate  work. 

3.  There  la  no  difference  between  grade  point  averages  of  limited  status 
students  and  regular  graduate  students  during  the  post  graduate  year. 

4.  There  is  no  difference  between  regional  superviaors  and  adaiiaiatratora 
In  their  performance  rating  of  graduate  or  limited  atetus  studenta. 

Sunwary  of  Findings 

The  itudy  indicate*  that  limited  status  students  perform,  when  teaching, 
as  effectively  as  those  students  admitted  in  regular  graduate  atanding. 

For  limited  status  studenta  there  is  no  relationship  between  their 
performance  as  teachers  and  their  undergraduate  grr.de  point  average.  There 
is  still  no  relationship  between  their  performance  and  over-all  grades  or 
on-campus  grades  received  during  their  post  graduate  year;  however,  the  relation- 
ship is  much  closer  then  during  their  undergrsduate  years. 

For  regular  graduate  students  s significant  relationship  exists  between 
their  perforownce  as  teachers  and  their  gradea,  both  for  on-caapus  gradta  and 

^Edwin  L.  &ump£,  "A  laala  for  the  Selection  of  Vocational  Znduatrial  Education 
Teachers  for  Ea^loynent  In  Pennsylvania,"  Thesis,  Ed.D.,  1954,  Fennsylvsnls 
State  College. 


A Study  of  the  PcrfonuBce  of  Limited  Statue  Studeatc 
Compared  to  Regular  Graduete  Studenta  in  Agriculture 

The  preparation  of  superior  teachers  involves  a variety  of  factors,  few 
of  which  are  definite,  most  of  which  are  illusive.  This  makes  it  particularly 
difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  ferret  out  those  characteristics  which  should  be 
sought  in  selecting  teacher  candidates.  A trait  that  seems  an  asset  in  terns 
of  one  person's  total  personality  nay  have  little  relevance  in  another. 
Understandably  then,  a teacher's  future  performance  is  often  unpredictable, 
thus  giving  rise  to  two  closely  related  questions:  Is  teaching  a science  or 

an  art?  Who  (or  at  least  what  characteristics)  makes  a good  teacher?  In 
answer  to  the  first  question,  there  are  probably  elements  of  both  art  and 
science  in  the  perfonaance  of  a good  teacher.  The  second  question,  however, 
is  less  easy  to  answer»who  and  what  become  Indistinct  and  hasy.  Equally 
nebulous,  for  the  sane  reasons,  is  a just  and  accurate  evaluation  of  teacher 
perfomanca  itself;  yet  in  the  face  of  little  objective  criteria  for  evaluation 
the  process  continues,  upon  occasion  with  questionable  accuracy,  at  all  levels 
in  the  profession. 

Most  will  agree  that  preparing  teachers  is  a long,  continuous  process, 
but  one  in  which  critical  plateaus  of  effort  and  achievement  may  be  encountered. 
One  such  plateau  is  the  student- teaching  experience,  whereas  the  acquiring  of 
the  BMny  technical  skills  needed  may  be  a long,  uninterrupted  continuum. 

While  there  are  many  criteria  for  selecting  desirable  teacher  candidates, 
there  are  no  established  criteria  that  everyone  would  agree  to;  therefore,  it 
is  important  not  to  overlook  any  aapects  in  the  background  or  performance  of 
possible  new  teachers.  Some  evidence,  such  as  grade  point  average,  is  objective 
and  easily  measured.  The  assuaq^tion  is  generally  suide  that  a high  grade  point 
average  is  a desirable  criterion  to  use  in  selecting  candidates.  While  this 
may  be  true  generally,  experience  indicates  that  grade  point  is  not  always 
infallible,  and  that  many  other  items  contribute  to  and  are  related  to  the 
successful  perfonsance  of  a teacher. 
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A eoBprch«ntive  study  to  deteralne  the  relationship  between  teaching,  In 
terns  of  total  perfonunce  and  perforaance  In  nine  functions  of  teaching 
agriculture,  and  undergraduate  academic  achievement  In  toto  and  In  each  of 
twelve  disciplines  was  completed  In  1965  at  the  University  of  Maryland.^ 
Findings  of  this  study  show  only  minor  relationship  between  undergraduate 
academic  achievement  and  teaching  performance,  even  though  the  relationship 
was  examined  for  a nus^er  of  dlsclollnes  as  well  as  for  total  undergraduate 
academic  aehlevmaent. 

There  Is  a seed  to  refine  the  relationship  between  grade  point  average 
and  teacher  performance.  There  Is  also  need  to  clarify  what  other  traits, 
such  as  drive,  cooperatlveness,  willingness  to  work,  etc.,  are  most  significant 
and  applicable  to  success  In  teaching.  Finally,  what  Is  the  Interrelationship 
between  grade  point  averages  and  Indications  of  teacher  potential  and  eventual 
teacher  performance? 

An  opportunity  to  gain  Insight  Into  these  problems  evolved  with  the  laltla* 
tlon  of  the  limited  status  program  at  the  University  of  Csllfomla  at  Davis. 

This  program,  started  In  1958,  allows  certain  studMts,  whose  grade  point 
averages  are  not  high  enough  to  enter  the  University  es  rsgulsr  graduate 
students,  to  enroll  for  post  graduate  work.  In  order  to  obtain  the  standard 
credential  to  teach  agriculture  In  California,  a minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate 
work  la  required.  In  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  uadergraduatas 
must  obtain  at  least  a 2.5  (4  point  syitem)  grade  point  average  In  all  upper 
division  courses  In  order  to  be  eteltted  to  Graduate  School.  Those  with  a 
lower  grade  point  average  nay  be  permitted  to  enter  In  limited  status  to  work 
for  a credential,  provided  there  la  additional  evidence  of  teacher  potential, 
as  determined  by  a jury  who,  from  their  es)>erlence,  subjectively  evaluate 
the  candidate *s  future  perforsuince. 

Sr.  K.  Cardosler,  "Undergraduate  Aeadsmlc  Achievement  and  Teaching  Ferformanee," 
Mlse.  Fubllcatlott  Ro.  559,  Septamher,  1965,  Xarylaad  Agricultural  Ixperlneat 
Station,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Farh,  Ifauryland. 
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The  nuQ^er  of  persons  admitted  under  this  program  is  small.  Mevertheless, 
it  presented  an  opportunity  to  test  the  hypotheses  regarding  these  kinds  of 
candidates. 

A theoretical  salary  scsle^  was  the  instrument  used  to  measure  oa*the-Jcb 
teacher  performance. 

Hypotheses  ^ ^ Tested 

1.  There  la  no  difference  between  the  performance  of  teachers  in  limited 
status  and  regular  students. 

2.  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  performance  of  teachers  and  their 
grade  point  averages  in  undergraduate  or  post  graduate  work. 

3.  There  is  no  difference  between  grade  point  averages  of  llsilted  status 
students  and  regular  graduate  students  during  the  post  graduate  year. 

4.  There  Is  no  difference  between  regional  supervisors  and  administrators 
In  their  performance  rating  of  graduate  or  limited  status  students. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  Itudy  indicates  that  limited  status  students  perform,  when  teaching, 
as  effectively  as  those  students  admitted  in  regular  graduate  standing. 

For  United  status  students  there  Is  no  relationship  between  their 
performance  as  teachers  and  their  undergraduate  grr.de  point  average.  There 
Is  still  no  relationship  between  their  performance  and  over-all  grades  or 
on-esmpUB  grades  received  during  their  poet  graduate  year;  however,  the  relation- 
ship is  much  closer  than  during  their  undergraduate  year a. 

For  regular  graduate  students  a significant  relationship  exists  betwesn 
their  perforsunce  as  teachers  and  their  grades,  both  for  on-esmpus  gradss  and 

^Kdwln  L.  Kttspf,  "A  Basis  for  the  Selection  of  Vocational  Industrial  Education 
Teachers  for  Eaq>loyment  in  Pannsylvanit,"  Thesis,  Ed.S.,  1954,  Fannsylvsnis 
State  College. 
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ovtr>«Il  grade  point  average.  Oa~canpus  grades  are  froa  courses  taught  mainly 
outside  the  Agricultural  £ducatloa  Department,  primarily  technical  courses, 

and  over-all  grades  Include  these,  plus  their  grades  received  during  the  student 
teaching  period. 

While  their  performance  as  teachers  In  the  field  uas  almost  identical, 
conslderahle  difference  still  exists  in  all  grades  received  between  the  two 
groups.  Limited  status  students  continued  to  lag  behind  regular  graduata 
student!  in  post  graduate  work,  aa  seaaured  by  grades  both  for  on-caapua 

couraaa  and  over-all  grade  point  averages.  The  difference  waa  statistically 
significant. 

?arfocaance  vaa  measured  by  the  regional  supervisor  in  agricultural 
education  and  the  administrator  In  the  local  high  school  under  whoa  the  teacher 
waa  working.  The  evaluation  inatrtmant  used  waa  the  theoretical  aalary  acala 
pr«v*ouily  validated  for  this  group  to  measure  auecese  in  teaching  vocational 
agriculture.  Administrators  and  regional  supervisors  agreed  on  their  evaluatiomt} 
their  performance  ratings  for  individual  teachers  were  not  significantly  different. 

Frocedure 

Since  1958  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Bdueation  has  prepared  122  new 
teachers  of  agriculture  who  have  since  entered  teaching.  Thla  does  not  Ineluda 
those  cun>lled  last  year  (1964-65)  or  the  current  student  teeehera  (1965-66). 

Only  one  or  two  persons  per  year  complete  the  program  and  do  net  enter  teaching; 
often  none  of  them  seek  other  employment.  Most  of  thin  group  enter  the  teacher 
preparation  year  via  the  regular  route-Oraduata  School— so  the  nm^cr  eompletlat 
the  program  in  limited  atatua  la  small.  All  candldataa  were  ineludad  in  the 
study,  but  compariaens  ware  made  on  oasqual  groups,  as  there  were  20  in  the 
limited  status  group  and  49  in  graduate  school  during  the  years  studied. 

The  accuracy  of  evaluation  is  at  bast  a difficult  item  to  measure, 
particularly  la  tho  social  sclaaeas.  Bewavar,  agrlcultuva  teacher  parfonaaea 
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had  b«m  prtviouily  valld«ted  la  a atudy  at  Penaaylvaala  SUta  Bttlverslty.^  Xa 
thli  atudy  aa  laatxunaat  caUad  a theoretical  aalary  scale  proved  effective 
aad  valid  for  awasutias  sucesse  la  teaching.  While  the  siagle  nost  effective 
evaluator  was  the  adaialatrator,  the  teacher  trainer  and  regional  supervisor' a 
evaluations  correlated  with  the  adalnlstrator's  la  evaluating  teachers.  Zn 
this  research,  administrator  and  regional  supervisor  evaluations  of  teacher 
performance  were  used.  Bare  again  the  ratings  made  by  these  two  groups 
correlated  at  the  5 percent  level  of  significance,  as  indicated  in  Table  I.  (A 
copy  of  the  rating  lastruncnt  Is  Included  In  the  appendix.)  In  this  rating 
scale,  evaluators  are  asked  to  indicate  what  salary  a teacher  should  be  paid 
In  terms  of  his  effectiveness  as  a teacher  in  the  school  and  community  in 
idilch  he  Is  teaching. 


Table  I 

Relationship  Between  Performance  Ratings 
by  Regional  Supervisor  and  Athslnistrator 


Compatisott 

H 

r 

bevel  of  Significance 
SX 

Limltdd  Statue  Studcnta 

21 

.72 

.433 

Regular  Graduate  Students 

49 

.52 

.281 

CoiAlned  Group 

70 

.56 

.235 

!Rie  actual  range  of  figures  Is  based  on  current  sslaries  in  the  year 
during  which  ti»  study  was  done.  As  the  evaluations  made  by  the  adminiatrator 


and  regional  aupervlsor  corralated,  the  comparison  between  limited  status  and 
regular  graduate  students  was  made  by  averaging  ratlnga  made  by  the  two  evaluators. 


Hciwood  K.  Jtttrgenson,  "The  Relationship  Betwa«k  Success  in  Tesehli^  Tocstional 
Agriculture  sad  Ability  to  Vnkc  Sound  Judgptsnts  as  Maasursd  by  Salected 
lastnuBeats,"  Clstertstion,  fb.D.,  1958,  Pennsylvania  State  Ifalvcrslty. 
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Ihe  noit  inportaat  finding  of  the  study  Is  Indicsted  in  Table  II.  A 
coi9«risett  of  perfonuince  ratings  indicates  that  limited  status  students  and 
graduate  students  perform  equally  well,  as  measured  by  the  t test.  The  5 per- 
cent level  of  significance  was  selected  as  the  confidence  limit  for  all  calcu- 
lations. 


Table  It 

Comparison  of  PerforMnce  Rsting  Setween 
Status  sad  Regular  Students 


Student 

Performance  Rating 

t Teat 

bevel  of  Signiflsance 
5X 

Lisdtad  Status 

10,107.14 

Regular  Grads  a 

10,293.36 

.4545 

2.000 

Only  a alight  differeaca,  10,107.14  compared  to  10,293.36,  wai  noted  for 
limited  atattts  veraua  graduate  etudcnte.  Tbeae  figures  represent  s mean  of 
the  avaraga  of^ill  ratings,  but  a comparison  of  individual  ratings  usad  in 
tha  t teat  shoved  no  significeat  difference. 

Tablt  III  indicates  tiia  ralatlonship  between  performance  ratings  and 
[prada  point  avcragai  for  both  grot^s.  The  two  groups  performed  differently 
in  this  category,  as  the  parformanee  of  limited  status  atudanta  showed  no 
relationship  to  gradaa,  vheraas  for  graduate  students,  both  for  cm-eaagwa  and 
over-all  gradaa,  a relationship  was  indicated  between  this  factor  and 
performance. 
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Tablc  111 

&cl«tioiuhip  letvten  FcrfonaaRc*  IttJags  tsd 
Gr«4«  foiiUi  Av«r«t«  for  t>i>lt;od  Statu* 
SteSeatt  «b4  Regular  Stuieot* 


Coi^riaon 

M 

Value  of  r 

Level  of  Sigeifieaace 
5T 

Statu* 

r«rf*SManee  and  Undergraduate 

(hrade-folnt  Average 

15 

.0478 

.514 

rerforaanee  and  9ver-Alt 
Gradc-foliit  Average 

21 

.423 

.433 

ferfomance  and  OttfCsB^u* 

Brada-Toint  Average 

20 

.321 

.444 

ferlomanec  and  Over-All 
Grade-foittt  Average 

49 

.449 

.281 

Tarlotwuee  and  0»*CaBpu* 
ttrade-foint  Average 

49 

.355 

.281 

Table  Vt  etum*  the  actual  grade-polst  average*  of  the  two  groog*  of 
•tudenta  aad  laeludea  the  uadcrgradoate  grade-point  averas**  for  liadted 
etattt*  student*. 


Table  XT 

Conparleon  of  Grade  folnt  Averages  of  Liadted  Statu* 
and  tegalar  Graduate  Students  in  Agrteulture 

(Baaed  on  4 point  seal*) 


Seneater  Grad* 

Liadted  Statna 

Regular  Gra^t* 

Undergraduate  6.F.A. 

2.28 

2.5+ 

Over-All  8.T.A.  (U.C.B.) 

3.12 

3.29 

On-CaagMta  G.T.A.  (U.C.B.) 

2.81 

3.14 

Terfemane*  Bating 

10»107.14 

10,293.36 

ERIC 
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Mo  «ccux«t«  undergraduate  flgurea  were  available  for  graduate  atudeata 
except  that  In  all  caaea  it  waa  above  2.5,  and  often  conaiderably  hi^er  than 
this. 

There  was  a algnlflcant  difference  between  the  two  groups,  both  for 
on>eaaipus  and  over-all  post  graduate  grades,  aa  indicated  in  Tables  V and  VI. 

Table  V 

Comparison  of  On-Canpus  Post  Graduate  Grade-Point  Average 
Between  Limited  Status  and  Regular  Graduate  Students 


Student 

Grade-Point 

Average 

t Test 

Level  of  Significance 
51 

Limited  Status 

2.81 

2.94 

2.000 

Regular 

3.14 

Table  VI 

CoBvarison  of  Over-All  Post  Graduate  Grade-Point  Averages 
Between  Limited  Status  and  Regular  Graduate  Students 


Student 

Grade-Point 

Average 

t Test 

Level  of  Sifsificanee 
SI 

Limited  Status 

3.12 

2.36 

2.000 

Regular 

3.29 

In  terms  of  grades,  all  students  tend««d  to  ■•intain  the  same  grade-point 
average,  even  though  other  measures  of  achievement  may  show  different  results. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  limited  status  students  selected  as  potential 
teachers  raised  their  average  grade  point  to  within  . 17  of  the  regular  students 
when  over-all  grade-point  average  was  considered,  even  tb'sugh  they  started 
considerably  below  the  2.5  minimum  which  Is  necessary  to  enter  Graduate  School. 


I 
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Raco— 

Adnlttadly,  ehc  specific  characteristics  of  good  taacbars  arc  iatasgihlc, 
yet  whan  parsons  with  grades  lover  than  those  normally  aeeaptad  as  necessary 
for  ipradnata  vorh  are  selected  as  teacher  candidates,  they  perform  wall  provided 
they  are  clwsen  on  the  nebulous  basis  of  having  teacher  potential.  This  indicates 
that  identification  and  evaluation  of  these  characteristics  would  he  of  use  to 
teacher  education  programs  and  to  those  individuals  who  wish  to  evaluate 
thamselvas. 

While  undergraduate  grades  are  important,  there  is  evidence  that  they 
are  mot  the  only  predictive  criteria  for  affective  teachers  at  the  secondary 
level.  However,  the  trend  in  grades  may  be  desirable  to  watch  as  an  early 
indicator  of  the  success  of  the  subjective  evaluations;  those  with  low  grades 
who  later  proved  to  be  good  teachers  raised  their  grade-point  average.  In 
fact,  during  peat  graduate  work  all  candidataa  improved  their  grades,  even  in 
highly  competitive  on-canpua  technical  courses,  thus  indicating  a continuing 
upward  trend. 

Students  with  grades  not  hi^  enough  to  enter  Graduate  School  should 
understand  that  admission  to  post  graduate  programs  under  limited  status  is 
not  automatic.  In  each  case,  additional  evidence  of  dedication,  drive,  and 
past  performance  in  working  effectively  with  young  people  and  student  organi- 
sations was  re<iulrcd  and  evaluated  before  these  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
teacher  education  program.  The  study  indicates,  however,  that  when  this  is 
dona  well  and  the  avidanca  is  favorable,  effaetiva  taacbars  can  be  developed 
from  this  group  of  candidataa. 


Appendix 


Nmnt 


This  scele  is  « device  designed  to  measure  the  effectlveneee  of  a teacher  of 
vocetloMl  agriculture. 

Indicate  by  a check  aark  opposite  the  appropriate  figure  your  evaluation  of 
whet  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  nned  above  should  be  paid. 

Consider  his  present  effectiveness  as  a teacher  in  your  school  end  his  contri- 
bution as  s aeBd>er  of  your  coenunity  in  arriving  at  an  evaluation. 


Salary  Rongt 

Over-all  Eating  , 

- - -1- 

$14,000  i 



1 

- - .1 - - - --  -i 

113.500  „ ^ j 

i 

i 

1 

O 

o 

o| 

e-4j 

] 

$12,500  __ 

$12,000 

111.500 

$11,000  ^ 

$10,500  ^ 

$10,000 

$ 9.500* 

-c»- 

lo 

o 

$ 8.500 

1 

0 

1 

TJTioo  . 

$ 7.000 

$ 6.500 

- — i 

i 6.000 


Instructions  for  Rating 


Assune  that  $9,500  per  year  is  on 
overage  salary  for  a teacher  doing 
a fair  teaching  Job  end  that  the 
salary  range  is  fron  M,000  (low) 
to  $14,000  (high).  Ihese  ore 
current  1964-63  statewide  figures. 


Disregard  the  teacher's  present 
salary. 


Do  not  reward  for  years  of  service 
nor  stteapt  to  predict  future 

perfortasnee. 


Check  opposite  the  salary  which, 
in  your  opinion,  should  be  paid 
to  the  above  teacher  in  terns  of 
hia  present  effectiveness. 


AAvcrsge  sslary  of  all  teachers  of  agriculture  in  California,  1964-65. 
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Appendixes 

A.  Functions,  Competencies,  and  the 

Understandings,  Skills,  and  Abilities 
Associated  with  the  Feed  Industry.  . . 15 

B.  Instructional  Programs  to  Develop 
Competencies  Needed  by  Workers  in 

the  Feed  Industry 


VOCATIONAL  COMPETENCIES  NEEDED 
FOR  MPLOYMENT  IN  TiiH  FFm  INDUSTRY  * 


Problem 


Adequate  vocational  training  for  non- farm  agricultural  occupations  is 
not  now  being  provided  in  Michigan.  Yery  few  of  the  schools  in  sm<='l 
cities  and  rural  areas  offer  vocational  programs  other  than  agriculture 
and  homemaking.  The  agricultural  programs  which  are  offered  are  geared 
primarily  to  training  for  farming. 

Our  experience  with  a pilot  program  conducted  at  Pigeon,  Michigan, 
in  1962-64,  indicated  a serious  lack  of  materials  for  providing  an 
integrated  instructional  program  specifically  for  training  prospective 
workers  for  non-farm  industries  and  businesses.  There  are  materials 
available  for  teaching  in  areas  such  as  insurance,  trade,  and  office 
practice.  There  are  other  materials  related  to  instruction  for 
farming.  But  we  have  found  none  that  are  organized  to  provide  students 
with  materials  specif'ically  related  to  non-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

In  addition,  studies  have  indicated  that  the  job  classifications 
and  duties  of  employees  in  similar  businesses  vary  considerably.  In 
one  establishment,  a parts  man  is  called  upon  to  do  repair  work  on 

*Doctoral  candidates  in  vocational  education  assisted  with  many 
aspects  of  this  study. _ Mr.  Harlan  Hegler  did  nuch  of  the  preliminaiy 
work  of  analyzing  the  industry  and  identifying  its  functions  and  related 
competencies.  Mr.  William  Householder  coordinated  and  prepared  materials 
for  the  interviews,  and  completed  part  of  the  tabulations.  Mr.  James 
Albracht  did  some  of  the  interviews.  Mr.  John  Thompson  helped  to  com- 
plete the  tabulations.  Mr.  Allen  Baron  checked  the  office  and  distri- 
butive competencies. 
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farm  machinery.  In  other  situations,  he  is  asked  to  sell  items  to 
farmers  or  to  demonstrate  machinery  on  farms.  The  experiences  with 
the  pilot  project— -and  others— -indicate  that  we  need  to  study  many 
of  the  non-fam  agricultural  businesses  and  Industries  to  determine 
the  functions  to  be  perfor  .ed,  and  the  knowledge , unders  Landirig^ . 
skills , and  abilities  needed  by  workers  to  p 'orm  these  functions. 
This  material  could  then  be  used  to  help  teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators develop  instructional  materials  for  the  training  programs 
they  would  organize. 

Specific  objectives  of  such  training  programs  would  include 
the  following: 

1.  To  determine  the  functions  of  workers  at  different 
levels  in  non-farm  agricultural  businesses  and 
industries ; 

2.  To  identify  the  functions  that  require  knowledge, 
understandings,  or  abilities  in  agriculture  for 
satisfactory  performance;  and 

3.  To  develop  instructional  materials  for  training 
programs  designed  to  train  for  these  occupations. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  purpose  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 

the  application  for  an  All-University  research  grant  for  the  year 

1963-64.  This  grant  was  to  help  finance  a pilot  program  which  would 

establish  a pattern  for  research  to  help  achieve  the  objectives  stated 

above.  This  document  is  a report  on  that  project.  It  will  (1)  review 

the  accomplishments  to  date,  (2)  report  the  findings,  and  (3)  suggest 

some  next  steps  which  might  be  taken. 


Literature 


Earlier  reports  dealing  with  training  fcr  non-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions have  been  reviewed  in  the  literature  in  some  detail.*  These  re- 


*See:  Raymond  M.  Clark,  "The  Need  for  Training  for  Non-Farm 

Agricultural  Occupations."  East  Lansing,  Michigan:  College  of  Edu- 

cation, .Michigan  State  University,  1959,  mimeographed.  This  content 
also  appears  in  a seminar  report:  New  Dimensions  in  Agricultural 

Education.  Urbana,  Illinois:  College  of  Education,  University  of 

Illinois,  i960. 
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views  will  not  be  repeated  here.  Currently,  however,  a number  of  re- 
lated studies  are  under  way.  They  have  not  been  reviewed  in  the  liter- 
ature, but  verbal  reports  were  presented  at  a recent  Conference  on 
Agricultural  Occupations  held  at  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Agricultural  Education,  the  Ohio  State  University,  January  1964.  At 
present,  these  reports  are  being  summarized  at  the  National  Center 
fdr  the  next  issue  of  Research  in  Agricultural  Education. 

According  to  the  Conference  reports,  the  information  being  col- 
lected will  not  identify  the  content  needed  to  prepare  workers  for 
satisfactory  on-the-job  performance  in  these  enterprises.  At  the 
same  time,  studies  by  Sutherland  and  Thompson  in  California,  by 
Tom  in  New  York,  and  by  Clark  in  Michigan,  indicate  that  the  tasks 
performed  by  workers  in  similar  enterprises  vary  considerably. 

Further,  our  earlier  studies  indicate  that  many  workers  in  non-farm 
agricultural  occupations  need  competencies  which  cut  across  traditional 
vocational  services.  That  is,  they  need  in  their  training  programs 
elements  concerned  with  distributive  occupations,  office  practice, 
trade,  and  agriculture. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  project  to  be  discussed  herein 
was  designed  to  identify  such  occupational  competencies  by: 

(l)  analyzing  the  functions  performed  in  the  industry;  (2)  deter- 
mining the  competencies  which  are  needed  by  workers  at  some  level 
of  the  industry , and  which  contribute  to  effective  performance  of 
the  functions  in  question;  (3)  breaking  down  these  competencies  into 
understandings,  abilities , and  skills  which  can  be  used  by  educators 
in  developing  appropriate  training  programs;  and,  for  such  purposes, 

(4)  grouping  the  understandings,  abilities,  and  skills  under  suit- 
able instructional  units.  These  procedures  are  described  in  the 


sections  which  follow. 
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Design 


First,  a number  of  the  most  common  and  most  important  non- farm  agri- 
cultural  businesses  and  industries  were  listed.  Among  these  were  the 
ones  listed  below: 

Feed  industry 
Farm  machinery  industry 
Farm  equipment  industry 
Nurser^^  industry 
Greenhouse  industry 
Farm,  credit  business 

Farm  chemical  industry,  subdivided  as  follows; 
Pesticides 
Herbicides 
Insecticides 
Fungicides 
Antibiotics 

From  this  list  we  chose  the  feed  industry  for  our  pilot  study.  We 
then  planned  the  following  steps: 

li  Identify  the  functions  performed  in  the  entire  industry, 

2.  Validate  the  functions  by  means  of  a jury  of  individuals 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  feed  industry, 

3.  List  the  competencies  required  for  performance  of  the 
functions . 

h.  Secure  validation  of  these  competencies  by  personal 
interviews  with  a jury  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
feed  industry , and  who  are  recognized  as  leaders  of 
the  industry  within  the  State, 

5.  After  validation  of  these  competencies,  make  a detailed 
analysis  of  each  competency  item  which  was  rated  as 
important  or  essential  by  the  jury  of  industry  people. 

The  detailed  analysis  is  to  be  made  in  terms  of  under- 
stan dings  ^ sMlls , and  abilities  required  for  satisfactory 
performance  in  the  industry. 

6.  Submit  this  analysis  to  a group  of  educators  for  vali- 
dation. 

7.  Group  the  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities  into 
suitable  instractional  units. 
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8.  Report  the  findings  to  persons  engaged  in  educational 
activities  for  use  in  organizing  training  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  the  feed  industry. 

9.  An  additional  step  may  be  taken  when  the  analysis  of 
additional  industries  has  been  completed,  namely, 
the  clustering  of  items  applicable  to  more  than  one 
industiy  or  to  more  than  one  function. 

At  present,  the  latter  step  is  not  possible  since  the  pilot  project 

did  not  involve  a wide  enough  range  of  industries. 


Procedure 


Determining  the  Functions 

The  first  step  in  determining  the  competencies  needed  for  employment 
in  the  feed  industry  consisted  of  preparing  a list  of  the  functions 
which  are  performed  somewhere  in  the  total  industry.  The  following 
nine  functions  were  identified: 

1.  Processing 

2.  Sales 

3.  Service 

4.  Office  practices 

5.  Public  relations 

6.  Purchasing 

7.  Transportation 

8.  Research 

9»  Maintenance 

For  the  most  part,  the  concept  ’^function”  was  fairly  easy  to 
apply.  However,  as  we  interviewed  some  individuals,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  remind  them  not  to  think  of  their  own  specific  jobs 
nor  of  their  own  particular  businesses,  but  rather  to  think  of  the 
industry  as  a whole. 

After  the  list  of  functions  was  completed,  it  was  checked  with 
staff  members  from  Cooperative  Extension  and  from  Short  Courses 
at  Michigan  State  University.  These  people  are  closely  associated 
with  representatives  of  the  feed  industry,  and  are  perhaps  better 
able  to  identify  the  functions  which  are  performed  than  are  individ- 
uals employed  in  a single  segment  of  the  industry. 


er|c 
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Determining  the  Competencies 

For  each  function  identified,  the  competencies  v;hich  were  believed  to 
be  necessary  for  its  performance  were  listed.  Thus,  for  each  function, 
we  asked  ourselves,  ”Vhat  competencies  are  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  this  particular  function  somewhere  in  the  total  industry.^"  Wen  the 
list  of  competencies  was  completed  to  our  satisfaction,  ve  submit- 
ted it  to  individuals  in  the  following  positions: 

1.  Extension  Specialist,  Animal  Husbandry,  Michigan 
State  University; 

2.  Extension  Specialist,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Michigan 
Sta^e  University; 

3.  Extension  Specialist,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Michis^an 
Stat^  University 

Professor,  Farm  Elevator,  Manas;er  Training  Pros;ram, 

Michigan  State  University;  and 

5.  Two  representatives  of  the  feed  industry  at  the 
State  level  in  Michigan. 

These  individuals  were  asked  to  modify  and  to  add  to,  or  to  subtract 
from,  our  list  of  competencies.  On  zhe  basis  of  their  recommenda- 
tions, the  original  list  of  competencies  was  revised  and  duplicated. 

The  next  step  was  to  select  representatives  of  the  feed  industry 
to  serve  as  a jury:  to  validate  our  list  of  competencies,  and  to 

rate  their  importance  to  the  total  industry.  Again  we  called  on 
the  individuals  listed  above,  and  asked  them  to  help  identify  people 
in  the  feed  industry  to  be  interviewed. 

Contacts  with  the  industry  representatives  and  arrangements 
for  the  interviews  were  made  by  telephone.  Mr.  VJilliam  Householder 
and  the  author  did  the  interviewing.  In  preparation,  each  uf  us 
practised  on  a number  of  individuals — inciu'^'u^,  teachers  of  agri- 
culture, and  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Agricultural  Education  ^nc  College  of  Education.  Our  particular 
objective  was  to  develop  uniform  procedures  in  interviewing,  and 
thus  to  reduce  the  variations  and  biases  which  stem  from  this 
source. 

In  every  interview  situation,  we  were  welcomed  enthusias- 
tically. It  IS  evident  that  the  feed  industry  people  are  anxious 
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for  help  in  training  workers  for  their  industry.  We  conducted  a total 
of  fifteen  interviews.  Included  in  this  number  were  individuals  who 
represented,  at  the  State  level,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
livestock  feed  industry  in  Michigan. 

One  unique  aspect  of  our  interviews  was  that  we  placed  each 
competency  item  on  a small  card.  These  cards  were  color  coded 
according  to  the  function  they  represented.  When  we  asked  the 
interviewees  to  rate  the  competencies  on  a four-point  scale,  they 
placed  the  cards  in  appropriate  sections  of  a partitioned  box. 
Following  the  interview,  the  interviewers  could  record  the  responses 
to  each  item  in  a very  short  time.  We  found  that,  for  each  inter- 
view, it  took  approximately  35  minutes  to  rank  the  l89  items.  This 
is  much  less  time  than  would  be  required  if  the  items  had  been  in 
the  form  of -a  check  list  on  large  sheets  of  paper. 

The  competency  items  which  were  rated  3 or  on  a four- 
point  scale  are  listed  in  Tables  1-9  of  Appendix  A,  Items  rated 
1 or  2 are  not  considered  in  these  tables — nor  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  In  general,  Tables  1-9  summarize  teacher *s  responses 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  listed  understandings,  skills,  and 
abilities  to  develop  the  competencies  indicated. 

Identifying  th^  ^instructional  Content 

Following  the  validation  of  the  functions  and  of  the  competencies 
required  for  their  performance,  the  skills,  understandings,  and 
abilities  needed  to  develop  each  of  the  competencies  were  identi- 
fied. Since  the  representatives  of  the  feed  industry  had  rated 
the  competencies  on  a four-point  scale — h being  the  highest  rating, 
and  1 the  lowest  rating — we  arbitrarily  confined  the  development 
of  understandings,  abilities,  and  skills  to  the  competencies  rating 
3 or  h. 

The  lists  of  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities  were 
developed  by  the  author  and  a group  of  graduate  students  in  Agri- 
cultural Education.  These  lists  were  then  checked  by  teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Michigan.  The  teachers  were  asked, 
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’H'fhen  the  items  listed  under  the  competency  are  taught,  will  the 
students  be  able  to  perform  in  the  industry  at  some  level  in  terms 
of  the  competency?”  Tables  1-9  of  Appendix  A indicate  the  number 
of  teachers  who  were  asked  to  respond,  and  the  total  numbers  of 
positive  and  of  negative  responses  for  each  section  of  the  lists 
of  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities. 

In  each  case,  the  teacher  was  contacted  personally — by  the 
author,  or  by  one  of  the  graduate  students  working  on  the  project. 

The  lists  of  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities  were  first 
reviewed  with  the  teacher.  Then  the  teacher  was  asked  to  check 
the  lists  and  to  return  them  to  us.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
lists  were  returnedc 

In  listing  the  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  all  aspects  of  vocational  and  general 
education  specifically  needed  to  develop  the  competencies  in  question. 
For  example,  the  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities  which  are 
listed  will  generally  require  a sound  base  in  communication  and  in 
the  sciences — as  well  as  training  in  the  maintenance  of  farm 
machinery,  an  understanding  of  principles  of  nutrition,  and  some 
mastery  of  many  other  related  fields.  It  is  evident  that  the 
training  of  competent  workers  for  the  non-farm  agricultural  occu- 
pations cannot  be  confined  to  any  one  of  the  traditional  areas  of 
v6cational  eeucation.  It  is  also  evident  that  a well-rounded 
training  program  must  make  available  instructional  facilities 
from  all  of  the  traditional  areas  of  vocational  education  as  well 
as  from  the  areas  of  general  education. 

Development  of  Training  Programs 

The  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities  which  were  submitted  to 
the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  were  re>-grouped  into  a number 
of  instructional  experiences  and  activities.  In  appropriate  work- 
experience  situations,  these  experiences  and  activities  may  be 
designed  for  either  the  high  school  or  the  post-high  school  levels. 
The  reader  will  recognise  that  the  subject  matter  to  be  developed 
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under  the  various  unit  titles  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  levels  of  the 
students.  In  some  cases,  the  content  will  also  be  related  to  the 
^ area  of  the  country  in  which  the  program  is  operated. 

The  choice  of  unit  titles  for  the  experiences  and  activities 
is  largely  an  arbitrary  one.  It  may  vary  among  teachers,  and  among 
school  systems.  In  some  cases,  our  unit  titles  incorporate  areas 
of  subject  matter  which  are  quite  broad.  In  other  cases,  the  unit 
titles  may  imply  a type  of  school  organization  which  is  not  practical 
for  any  given  situation.  l*/hatever  the  conditions,  the  choice  of 
alternative  titles  and/or  subject  matter  should  prove  to  be  equally 
satisfactory'’  for  developing  training  programs  in  some  areas. 

Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  teachers  and  curriculum  specialists 
will  make  necessary  modifications.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  retain  the  essentials  of  the  content  outlined  in 
this  report. 

The  suggested  units,  together  with  the  lists  of  understand- 
ings, skills,  and  abilities  falling  under  them,  may  be  used  for 
developing  courses  of  study  for  present  or  prospective  workers 
in  the  feed  industry.  For  example,  a teacher  of  agriculture 
might  teach  a unit  (or  a course)  on  livestock  nutrition  to  a 
class  of  high  school  seniors.  If  the  students  have  had  no  pre- 
vious work  in  nutrition,  the  teacher  will  need  to  start  with  the 
most  elementary  aspects  of  this  subject.  This  introductory  work 
will  probably  include  the  role  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  minerals  in  the  nutrition  of  livestock;  the  characteristics 
of  common  grains  and  forages  in  terms  of  their  nutritional  contri- 
butions to  animals;  and  the  importance  of  adequate  nutrition  for 
economical  livestock  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  a teacher  of  a thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
grade  in  an  area  vocational  school  would  likely  gear  his  instruction 
to  a higher  level.  Usually,  his  students  will  have  had  some  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  nutrition,  along  with  the  necessary  chemistry 
and  bacteriology  to  support  more  advanced  work. 
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In  the  same  way,  students  in  a high  school  might  he  given  some 
basic  instruction  in  office  practices,  salesmanship,  and  communica- 
tion— all  of  which  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the  performance  of 
related  functions  in  industry.  Similarly,  post-high  school  students 
might  be  trained  to  contribute  to  the  performance  of  the  function 
or  functions  in  question  through  more  advanced  courses  in  appropriate 
subject  matter  areas. 

It  is  obvious  that  well-trained  personnel,  working  at  any  level, 
will  contribute  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  industry. 
As  suggested  and  illustrated  above,  teachers  will  need  to  consider 
the  background  and  the  previous  training  of  their  students.  For 
this  reason,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  what  materials 
should  be  taught  at  either  the  high  school  or  the  post-high  school 
levels.  Thus,  a class  of  post-high  school  students  with  no  back- 
ground of  vocational  education  in  high  school,  might  be  given 
training  normally  provided  in  the  high  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
baccalaureate  courses  in  any  of  the  fields  listed  may  be  obtained 
at  some  colleges  or  universities.  The  general  indication  is  that 
the  teacher  will  be  able  to  prepare  students  to  perform  a share  of 
the  functions  of  the  industry  at  the  level  for  which  they  can  qualify 
themselves. 

Further  examination  of  the  lists  of  understandings,  abilities, 
and  skills  required  in  the  feed  industry  indicates  that,  in  many 
cases,  similar  subject  matter  is  required  for  the  performance  of 
a number  of  different  functions.  No  doubt,  similar  analyses  of 
other  non- agricultural  industries  will  indicate  that,  in  many 
instances 5 the  same  subject  matter  will  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  in  several  non— farm  agricultural  businesses. 
This  suggests  that,  in  general  and  as  noted  above,  classes  might 
be  organized  which  will  help  to  prepare  workers  for  jobs  at  several 
different  points  of  the  business  or  industry  in  question.  For 
example,  the  feed  salesman,  uhe  feed  serviceman,  and  the  trucker 
who  delivers  feed  to  farms,  all  need  to  understand  and  be  able  to 
apply  some  of  the  principles  of  livestock  sanitation  as  they  perform 
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their  respective  tasks.  In  general,  such  clustering  of  subject 
matter  will  help  teachers  to  develop  training  programs  to  meet  the 
great  variety  of  needs  which  are  identified  in  studies  such  as  this 
one. 

An  examination  of  the  related  experiences  and  activities  sum- 
marized in  Tables  10-18  of  Appendix  B,  also  reveals  that  prospective 
workers  need  training  in  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  equipment.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  these  people  would 
not  need  training  in  agriculture.  However,  they  would  need  consider- 
able training  in  one  or  more  aspects  of  work  related  to  the  machinery 
and  equipment  phases  of  the  business  or  industry. 

We  have  had  described  to  us  electronically-controlled  machine 
capable  of  mixing  feed  according  to  certain  specifications,  but 
with  the  ingredients  adjusted  to  daily  price  influctuations.  To 
operate  such  a machine  requires  technicians  able  to  wire  it  according 
to  the  variables  involved,  to  run  it,  to  make  adjustments  and,  per- 
haps, to  repair  it. 

Work  Experience:  A Part  of  Training 

An  essential  part  of  any  vocational  training  program  is  some  kind 
of  related  work  experience.  In  the  past,  work  experience  programs 
have  taken  several  forms — including  supervised  fanning  programs  on 
students'  home  farms,  cooperative  work  experience  in  business  or 
industry  under  which  students  work  for  a specified  number  of  hours 
per  week  and,  in  areas  such  as  machine  shop  or  auto  mechanics, 
the  school  work  shop.  No  doubt,  training  for  non- farm  agricultural 
business  or  industry  will  follow  one  or  more  of  the  traditional 
patterns — with,  perhaps,  some  modification  as  to  details  of  organi- 
zation and  operation. 

It  seems  likely  that  greater  use  will  be  made  of  land  labora- 
tories to  provide  work  experience  for  non- farm  students.  Green- 
houses will  be  used  to  provide  appropriate  experiences  for  some 
students.  Greater  use  will  be  made  of  school  shops  and  laboratories 
to  provide  needed  experiences  in  shop  and  office  practice.  In 
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addition,  a wide  variety  of  plans  for  providing  cooperative  work- 
experience  activities  will  be  developed.  These  will  take  into 
consideration  the  seasonal  nature  of  some  kinds  of  experiences, 
the  varieties  of  training  needed  for  some  programs — and  the  con- 
sequent need  for  varieties  of  work  experiences — and  the  variations 
in  hours  of  work  to  be  required  per  day  or  per  month.  In  all 
cases,  adequate  supervision  and  coordination  of  this  part  of  the 
training  program  will  be  required. 

As  teachers  and  administrators  use  material  in  this  repprt 
to  develop  their  courses  and  programs,  we  shall  be  interested 
in  their  experiences,  reactions,  and  appraisals.  In  the  rapidly 
changing  era  in  which  we  are  living,  the  need  for  training  makes 
it  imperative  that  we  develop,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  adequate 
training  programs,  effectively  administered,  and  based  on  sound 
educational  philosophy. 


Summary 


There  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  training  present  and  pros- 
pective workers  for  non- farm  agricultural  business  and  industry. 
The  need  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  many  studies  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  is  also  sufficient  evidence 
of  a need  for  trained  workers  for  non-agricultural  business  and 
industry  to  justify  appropriate  training  for  these  occupations. 

The  approach  used  in  this  study  to  determine  ’'what  to  teach*'  is: 
(l)  to  determine  what  functions  are  performed  by  the  industry  as 
a whole;  (2.)  to  determine  what  competencies  are  required  to  per- 
form these  functions;  (3)  to  identify  the  understandings,  skills, 
and  abilities  which  are  needed  for  adequate  performance;  and 
(Ij)  to  organize  these  understandings,  abilities,  and  skills  into 
instructional  units  with  subject  matter  geared  to  the  level  of 
the  individuals  or  groups  to  be  taught. 


Experts  associated  with  the  feed  industry  in  Michie;an  assisted 
in  developinf^  lists  of  the  functions  and  the  competencies  of  their 
industry.  These  lists  were  validated  hy  a jury  representing^  a lar^e 
proportion  of  the  Michigan  feed  industry.  The  identified  activities 
were  then  broken  down  into  lists  of  understandings,  skills,  and 
abilities.  These  lists  were  submitted  to  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  for  their  consideration  and  acceptance.  Following  accept- 
ance by  the  teachers,  the  understandings,  skills,  and  abilities 
were  clustered  into  instructional  experiences  and  activities.  These 
clusters  are  presented  in  Tables  IO-I8  of  Appendix  B.  Tables  1-Q 
of  Appendix  A list  the  functions,  competencies,  and  understandings, 
skills,  and  abilities  associated  with  the  feed  industn^. 


Conclusions 


The  major  general  conclusions  which  follow  from  this  studj^  are; 

1.  An  analysis  of  a total  industry  in  terms  of  the  functions 
performed,  the  competencies  needed  to  perform  these  functions, 
and  the  understandings,  abilities,  and  skills  underlying  the 
competencies  needed  for  adequate  performance  of  the  functions 
is  a productive  approach  for  identifying  subject  matter  or 
content  useful  for  training  present  and  prospective  workers 
for  non-farm  agricultural  businesses  and  industries. 

2.  Based  on  the  data  secured  in  this  study,  training  programs 
can  be  developed  to  prepare  vrorkers  for  employment  in  the 
feed  industry.  The  level  at  which  the  training  is  to  be 
geared  will  be  determined  by  the  background,  the  experience, 
and  the  previous  training  of  individuals  in  the  program. 
Understandings,  skills,  and  abilities  which  are  identified 
and  listed  in  this  study  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs 

of  different  educational  levels  of  students — from  those  with 
no  previous  training  or  experience,  to  the  post-baccalaureate. 
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3.  The  competencies  and  their  underlying  understandings, 
abilities,  and  skills,  and  the  related  instructional  experi- 
ences and  activities  listed  in  Tables  10-18  of  Appendix  B 
provide  a basis  for  developing  training  programs  which  prepare 
workers  for  the  feed  industry. 
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Appendix  A 

FUNCTIONS,  COMPETENCIES,  AND  THE  UNDERSTANDINGS, 
SKILLS,  AND  ABILITIES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY 


Tables  1-9  indicate: 

1.  Ratings  by  representatives  of  the  feed  industry  of 
competencies  under  each  function. 

2.  Response  of  teachers  regarding  adequacy  of  under- 
standings, skills,  and  abilities  for  development  of 
the  competencies. 


NOTE:  In  the  following  tables,  function  is  indicated  in  the  title 

of  each  table.  Competencies  are  indicated  as  major  headings  in  the 
outline  as  A,  B,  C,  etc.  Understandings,  skills , and  abilities  are 
identified  by  arable  numerals  as  1,  2,  3.  Sub-headings  suggest 
content  included  in  the  understanding,  skill,  or  ability  categoi^-. 
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Table  1 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  PROCESSING  FUNCTION 


A 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N==12 


Yes 


No 


. Understands  and  interprets  MDA 
and  USDA  requirements  concern- 
ing feed  processing 


3.83 


1.  Develops  an  understanding 
of  MDA  and  USDA  feed  lavs 

a.  State  inspection 
service 

b.  System  of  dating  and 
tagging 

c.  Ingredients 

d.  Digestible  protein 

e.  Crude  protein 

f.  Carbohydrates 

g.  Fats 

h.  Additives 

i . Mineral 

j.  Concentrates 

k.  State  specifications 


2.  Develops  an  understanding 
of  USDA  specifications 


3.  Is  aware  of  the  various 
types  of  feeds  and  their 
purposes 

a.  Understands  the 
changes  in  feed  re- 
quirements of  growing 
animals  reflected  in 
types  of  feed 

1)  Fine  and  coarse 
feeds 

2)  Growing  and  fat- 
tening feeds 

3)  Nursing  feeds 

4)  Laxitive  feeds 

5)  Production  feeds 

6)  Special  nutrition- 
al feeds 


1 


1 


* M 
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Table  1 — Continued 


t 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of  | 
Teachers  Re-  j 
garding  Items  ! 

N=12  1 

Yes 

No  i 

k.  Has  ability  to  blend  animal 
feeds 

a.  Consistent  and 
accurate 

b.  According  to  purpose 

c.  Calculate  ingredients 

d.  Performs  operations 
necessary  to  grind, 
roll,  pellet,  vafer 
and  crimp 

i 

J 

] 

] 

i 

i 

h 

1 

\ 

i 

i 

\ 

Will  Items  1-^  adequately  develop 
the  competency  suggested  in  Item  A? 

i 

12 

0 1 

B.  Develops  an  alertness  to  new 
opportunities  for  the  business 

3.83 

1 

Keeps  in  personal  touch  with 
research  being  conducted  in 
the  area  of  feeds  and  feeding 

3.58 

1 

1 

i 

!♦  Keeps  and  uses  an  up-to- 
date  library 

a.  Professional  journals 

b.  Farm  magazines 

c.  Special  nevs letters 

d.  Trade  journals 

e.  Research  reports  of 
experiment  stations 

f.  Experiment  station 
bulletins  and  USDA 
bulleti  ns 

i 

2.  Systematically  checks  with 
the  non-written  sources  of 
information 

a.  Professional  meetings 

b.  In-service  training 
sessions 

c.  Farming  meetings 

f 
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Ta'^le  1— Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

1 No 

d.  Adult  class  (vo-ag  and 
extension) 

e.  Company  meetings 

f.  Special  subject 
meetings 

j.  Know  the  activities  of 
similar  businesses 

h.  Secure  information  from 
customers  about: 

a.  Services  now  being 
rendered 

b.  Additional  services 
desired 

5.  Sets  and  follows  a systema- 
tic plan  for  visiting  the 
following : 

a.  State  research  farms 

b.  State  research  sub- 
stations 

c.  Field  days-commercial 
and  educational 

d.  Commercial  companies 

] 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Will  Items  1-5  adequately  develop 
the  competency  suggested  in  Item  B? 

[ 

12 1 

r- 

! 

} - 

C.  Records  what  is  received,  loca- 
tion of  its  storage,  quality 
and  condition,  and  keeps  a 
running  inventory 

i 

3.66 

1 

i 

1 

j 

j 

i 

1 

Determines  the  acceptability 
of  storage  conditions 

3.58 

i 

! 

i 

1 

Determines  when  feed  is 
"Safe"  to  store  or  feed 

3. hi 

1 

Receives  and  stores  grain 
and  feed  ingredients 

j 

3.33 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

1.  Receives  ingredients 

a.  Checks  for  quality  and 
conformity  to  the  re- 
qui reme  nts 

1)  Undesirable  and 
foreign  materials 

2)  Weight 

3)  Moisture 

4)  Mineral 

5/  Uniformity 

6)  Color 

7)  Damage 

b.  Determines  ’’store 
ability” 

2o  Stores  ingredients  and  feed 

a.  Store  only  with  like 
quality  and  product 

b.  Check  storage  bins 
and  other  possible 
contaminations 

c.  Aware  of  the  proper 
storage  conditions 
for  the  ingredients 
and  the  product 

d.  Is  aware  of  appear- 
ance and  conditions 
of  ”bad-spoiled” 
products  and  ingredi- 
ents 

e. »  Stores  in  a location 

convenient  for  the 
blending  (manufactur- 
ing) and  shipping 
processes 

1)  Distance  from 
point  of  use 

2)  Method  of  receiv- 
ing and  shipping 

3)  Method  of  trans- 
portation to  the 
blending  process 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

i 

i 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

4)  Sequence 

5)  Amount  used 

f.  Knows  storage  charac- 
teristics of  ingredi- 
ents and  products 

g.  Follows  a systematic 
process  of  inspecting 
storage  bins  for: 

1)  Capacity 

2)  Safety 

3)  Condition  of 
stored  ingredi- 
ents or  products 

M Moisture 

5)  Rodents 

6)  Age  of  stored 
ingredients  or 
products 

T)  Stored  grain 
tests 

3*  Follow  a systematic  plan  of 
caring  for  stored  feed 

a.  Inspects 

b.  Move  (turns  feed  and 
ingredients ) 

c.  Provides  ventilation 
and  aeration  where 
needed 

k.  Follow  a systematic  plan 
for  using  feeds 

a.  Maintain  adequate 
rocorus 

b.  Use  older  ingredi- 
ents and  products 
first 
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Table  ] — Continued. 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

5-  Maintain  adequate  inventory 
records 

a.  Receives  ingredients 

1)  Quantity,  quality, 
condition 

2)  Date  received 

3;  Location 

b.  Store  ingredients  and 
products 

1)  Quantity,  quality, 
condition 

2)  Amount  total  and 
in  each  bin  of 
each  ingredient 

3)  Date  put  in 
storage 

4)  Source 

Will  Items  1~5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

1 

12  : 

0 

D.  Plans  programs  for  handling 
materials  at  lowest  cost 

1^  Has  plant  design  to 
handle  products  ef- 
ficiently considering: 

a.  Labor  ! 

b.  Transportation  of  | 

ingredients  \ 

c.  Output  of  machinery 

d.  Availability  of 
machinery 

e.  Shipping  and  receiving 
methods 

2.  Keeps  record  so  that  the 
following  may  be  calculated 

a Cost  per  pachage 
each  type  of  feed 

] 

i 

3.66 

1 

1 j 

' 1 

i 

( 
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Table  1— Continued 


Competencies 

1 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives jJ' 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

bv  Labor  efficiency 
c.  Return  per  package 

3*  Is  alert  to  new  techniques- 
machines  reported  in  trade 
journals 

Is  aware  of  the  method  of 
materials  handling 

Will  Items  l-’4  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  D? 

12 

0 

E*  Develops  efficient  processing 
techniq^ues  and  trouble  shoots 
problems  encountered 

1.  Is  able  to  determine: 

a.  Cost  of  production 
per  unit 

b-  Efficiency 

c.  Labor  requirements 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the 
various  methods  of 
efficiency  in  handling 
the  materials  within 
the  plant 

a.  Gravity  feed 

b.  Machine  requirements 

c.  Soft  materials 

d.  Hard  materials 

3.  Can  combine  the  above 
items  1 and  2 into  an 
efficient  system 

h.  Is  familiar  with  the 
process  from  raw  materi- 
rialto  finished  product 

3.66 

3 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Item 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

a.  Is  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  all 
machines 

b.  Is  familiar  with  each 
step  in  the  process 

c.  Is  familiar  with  all 
jobs  in  the  process 

5.  Maintains  a record  and 
files  of: 

a.  normal  troubles 

b.  equipment  history 

c.  maintenance  schedules 

d.  operational  and 
maintenance  manuals 

1 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tencies suggested  in  Item  E? 

12 

0 

F.  Understands  and  interprets  feed 
formulas  and  procedure  for 
mixing  them 

3.U 

1.  Develops  an  understanding 
of  the  types  of  feed 
formulas  used  by  the 
company 

a.  Fine  and  coarse 
feeds 

b.  Growing  and  fatten- 
ing feeds 

c.  Nursing  feeds 

d.  Laxitive  feeds 

e.  Production  feeds 

f.  Special  nutritional 
feeds 

i 

2.  Knows  the  ingredient  of 
each  feed  blended  by  the 
cuiiuany 

i 

2k 


Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Item 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

a.  Ingredients  (quantity 
and  quality) 

b.  Sequence  of  the 
process 

c.  Analysis  of  each 
feed 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 

11 

1 

G.  Keeps  storage  equipment  in 
proper  repair 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
storage  equipment 

2.  Maintains  files  of: 

a.  Operational  manuals 

b.  Maintenance  manuals 

3.  Follows  the  recommended 
maintenance  procedures 

4.  Keeps  record  of: 

a.  Normal  mishaps  or 
breakdowns 

b.  Maintenance  and 
repairs  performed; 
date  and  nature  of 
the  work  performed 

c.  Equipment  history 

Will  Items  1-h  adequately  develop 
the  competency  suggested  in  Item  G? 

12 

0 

H.  Records  and  reports  daily  con- 
sumption of  feed  ingredients, 
amounts  of  feed  processed, 
kinds  of  packaging  and  dis- 
posal or  storage 

3.41 

25 


Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Item 

N=12 

Yes 

Wo 

1*  Maintains  daily  records 
of 

a.  Input  of  feed  ingre- 
dients 

b.  Output  of  processed 
feed 

c*  Disposition 

1 

I 

Will  the  above  items  develop  the 
competency  suggested  in  Item  H? 

10 

2 

I.  Keeps  abreast  of  the  activities 
of  the  business 

3.33 

1.  Attends  appropriate 
meetings  of  company 
personnel 

2.  Is  acquainted  with  com- 
pany personnel 

1 

3.  Reads  all  company  reports 

h.  Is  familiar  with  company 
projection  plans 

5*  Has  periodic  conferences 
with  other  department 
heads 

a.  Is  aware  of  their 
problems 

b.  Is  aware  of  the 
relationship  between 
departments 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  I?  | 

— L 

0 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=:12 

Yes 

No 

J.  Adjusts  mill  machinery  to  meet 
processing  specifications 

3.33 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
specifications  of  each 
type  of  feed  processed 
or  blended 

2.  Is  able  to  adjust  the.  mill 
machinery  to  meet  the  pro- 
cessing specifications 

a.  Grinding 

b.  Mixing 

c.  Blending 

d.  Rolling 

e.  Pelleting 

f.  Crimping 

g.  Packaging 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  J? 

12 

0 

K.  Performs  mill  operations,  such 
as  grinding,  mixing,  and  pack- 
aging 

3.33 

1.  Knows  the  mill  operations 
performed 

a.  Grinding 

b.  Mixing 

c.  Blendo.ng 

d.  Rolling 

e.  Pelleting 

f.  Crimping 

g.  Packaging 

2.  Has  ability  to  perform 
each  operation 

a.  Is  familiar  with  each 
operation  ac  a procesG 

! 

1 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

b.  Is  familiar  with  the 
equipment  of  each 
operation 

c.  Has  experience  in 
each  operation 

Will  items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  K? 

12 

0 

L.  Keeps  processing  and  mixing 
equipment  in  proper  repair 

3.25 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
processing  and  mixing 
equipment 

2.  Maintains  files  of  opera- 
tional and  maintenance 
manuals 

3*  Follows  recommended  main- 
tenance procedures 

h.  Keeps  records  of: 

a.  Normal  mishaps  and 
breakdowns 

b.  Maintenance  and  re- 
pairs performed 5 date 
and  other  pertinent 
equipment  history 

Will  Items  1-h  adequately  develop 
the  competency  suggested  in  Item  L? 

11 

1 

M.  Sacks,  packages  ana  labels 
according  to  specifications 

’ ^ ^ 1 - 

3.25 

1.  Know  the  packaging  and 
labeling  specifications 
a.  Type  of  tag  or  label 
required 

u 
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Table  1 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

b.  Date,  code,  and  other 
needed  information 

2 Has  ability  to  perform 
operations  of: 

a.  Sacking 

b.  Packaging 
c»  Labeling 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe-  : 

tency  suggested  in  Item  M? 

11 

1t~ 

N.  Plans  and  schedules  proces- 
sing operations 

3.25 

1.  Understands  and  inter- 
prets the  needs  and 
forms  of  the  sales 
department 

2,  Knows  output  capacities 
of  the  various  machines 
of  the  plant 

3*  Knows  the  production  re- 
quirements of  each  item 

a.  Labor 

b . Time 

c<  ?4ate rials 

h.  Ca].culates  the  ingredients 
required  for  each  feed 
operation 

1 

! 

5.  Is  familiar  with  each 
production  process  so 
that 

a.  Efficient  use  of 
machine  is  planned 

29 


Table  1 --Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

b.  Repetition  of  opera- 
tions are  reduced 

c.  Unnecessary  mill  ad- 
justments are  reduced 

d.  Alterations  in  the 
processes  are  reduced 

e.  Continuous  operation 
is  possible 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  N? 

12 

0 

0.  Samples  and  tests  feed  stuffs 
for  conformity  to  desired 
speci  fi  cations 

3.00 

1.  Sets  up  a system  for 
quality  control 

a.  Provides  for  a sample 
and  test  of  ingredi- 
ents 

b.  Provides  for  the 
sampling  and  testing 
of  products 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the 
desired  specifications 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  0? 

11 

1 

P.  Cleans  and  fumigates  storage 
facilities 

1.  Sets  up  and  follows  system- 
atic plan  for  cleaning  and 
fumigating  storage  facili- 
ties 

a.  Use  of  safe  products 

1 

er|c 


I 
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Table  1— Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

b.  Knows  how  often  to 
be  accomplished 

c.  Knows  storage  ’’habits" 
of  product 

Will  Item  1 develop  the  competency 
suggested  in  Item  P? 

12 

0 

Q.  Reads  and  interprets  trade 
journals 

1.  Has  access  to  trade 
journals 

2.  Reads  the  trade  journals 

3*  Seeks  clarification  of 
appropriate  points  not 
fully  understood 

U.  Plans  for  testing  and  im- 
plementation of  sound  ideas 
and  practices 

5.  Keeps  up-to*-date  on  new 
machinery 

- . 

Will  Items  1-5  adequately  develop 
the  competency  suggested  in  Item  Q?  | 

1 

1 

0 

mimm 
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Table  2 

COMPHTKMCTT-r.,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  SALES  FUNCTION 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

I Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Ync 

A.  Assists  farmers  in  planning 
programs  and  trouble  shoots 
his  feeding  problems 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
nutritional  requirements 
of  all  types  of  growing 
animals 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  handling 
feed  on  the  fa„rm 

3.  Is  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous  methods  of  feeding 
animals 

Is  able  to  recognize 
feeding  problems 

5*  Is  able  to  systematically 
analyze  the  feeding  situ- 
ation to  determine  its 
efficiency,  management 
factors  ^nd  the  like 

6.  Is  familiar  with  the 
management  trends  of  the 
feed  business 

3.91 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  A? 

12 

0 

B*  Assists  local  dealers  in  pro-  i 

moting  use  of  specific  feeds 
by  local  producers  [ 

3.58 

-A 


O 
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Table  2 — Continued 


1. 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industiy 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 


N=12 

Yes^“ 


No 


Is  familiar  with  the  types 
of  animals  and  feeds  nor- 
mally used  in  the  local 
dealers  area 


2,  Is  familiar  with  the 
feeding  problems  nor- 
mally encountered  by 
the  local  dealer 


3-  Is  familiar  with  all  the 
feeds  of  the  business 

k.  Acquaints  the  local  dealer 
with  all  new  feeds  of  the 
business 


5.  Encourages  the  local  deal- 
er to  acquaint  their  cus- 
tomers with  the  use  of 
specific  feeds  for  speci- 
fic jobs 


Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  B? 


C.  Sells  direct  to  producer 


3.50 


12 


0 


Sells  directly  to  farmers  on 
the  farm 

1.  Becomes  acquainted  with 
the  producers  in  the 
business  area  and  with 
their  needs  and  problems 

2o  Visits  the  producers  of 
the  business  area  on  a 
systematic  fcl]ow-up  basis 
to  work  with  them  on  feed- 
ing programs  and  special 
problems  related  to  their 
operation 


3.25 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3*  Becomes  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the 
producer  in  the  business 
area 

h.  Encourages  producers  to 
place  orders  for  feed 
and  other  products 

Will  Items  l~ii  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

11 

1 

D.  Assists  producers  with  individ- 
ual problems  by  reviewing  the 
specific  situation 

3.25 

1.  Encourages  the  producers 
to  keep  appropriate  records 

2.  Encourages  the  producer 
to  analyze  his  farm 
business 

3*  Review  the  farm  business 
records  with  the  producer 
to  nelp  him  discover 
problems  and  make  decisions 
leading  to  a solution  of 
the  problems 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  D? 

11 

3. 

S.  Follows  up  on  results  obtained 
by  customers  and  reports  these 
to  the  management  of  the 
business 

3.50 

1.  Visits  each  producer  on  a 
systematic  basis 

1 

1 

i 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
I ndustry 

Response  of 
; Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

2.  Follows  up  the  visits  and 
checks  for  progress  on 
previously  identified 
problems 

3.  Files  follow  up  reports 
with  management 

Will  Items  I- 3 develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  E? 

11 

1 

r.  Sells  directly  to  customers 
across  the  counter  in  an  in- 
formative manner  without  mis- 
representation 

1.  Is  neat  in  personal 
appearance 

2.  Knows  the  products  that 
he  sells 

3.  Knows  and  follows  the 
techniques  of  good 
customer- sales  relation- 
ships 

Is  familiar  with  the  nor- 
mal problems  encountered 
by  the  customers,  espe- 
cially with  new  products 

5.  Answers  inquiries  as  ob- 
jectively as  possible 

6.  Knows  and  follows  good 
salesmanship  practice 

3.50 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  item  F? 

12 

1 

I « 

O 

ERIC 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Competencies 

' 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

G.  Solicits  local  dealers  to  sell 
company  products 

3.50 

1.  Acquaints  the  local  dealer 
with  all  of  the  products 
sold  by  the  company 

2.  Encourages  the  local 
dealer  to  stock  those 
items  that  are  likely 
to  sell 

3.  Develops  techniques  with 
the  local  dealer  for 
promoting  nev  products 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  G? 

^ 1 

j 

i 

11 

1 

H.  Recognizes  abnormal  and  detri- 
mental practices  and  animal 
health  conditions 

3.50 

1.  Understands  the  relation- 
ship of  farm  sanitation  to 
feed  efficiency  and  animal 
health 

2.  Understands  the  effect  of 
management- feed-health 
results 

3.  Is  able  to  identify  major 
disease  cymptoms 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  H? 

• 

j 

. 

0 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Competencies 

1“  .... 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

I.  Assists  local  dealers  in  pro- 
motional campaigns , and  feed 
and  grain  clinics  for  livestock 
feeders 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
products  of  the  company 

2.  Is  familiar  with  promo- 
tional techniques 

3.  Performs  an  inventory  to 
determine  items  that  spend 
too  mucn  time  on  the  shel^ 

k.  Can  design  a promotional 
campaign  for  new  products 

5.  Is  acquainted  with  the 
livestock  feeders  of  the 
area 

6.  Is  familiar  with  the 
special  problems  of  the 
livestock  feeders  of  the 
area 

7.  Can  design  a teaching  pro- 
gram to  use  in  feed  and 
grain  clinics 

8.  Can  organize  a feed  and 
grain  clinic 

3.50 

Will  Items  1-8  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  I? 

12 

0 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

J.  Develops  reputable  company  rap- 
port with  dealers  through  honest 
representation  of  products 

1.  Knows  the  products  of  the 
business 

2.  Knows  and  follows  good 
techniques  in  company 
dealer- relationships 

3.  Is  objective  as  possible 
in  -representation  of 
products 

k.  Keeps  in  constant  touch 
with  the  local  dealer 
and  understands  his 
problems 

3.hl 

Will  Items  1-h  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  J? 

12 

0 

K,  Helps  fanners  to  arrange  credit 
and  accepts  responsibility  for 
the  collection  of  accounts 
receivable 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  credit  avail- 
able to  farmers 

2.  Can  develop  and  analyze 
a net  worth  statement 

3.  Understands  and  is  able 
to  evaluate  the  limiting 
factors  associated  with 
the  extension  of  credit 
such  as: 

i 

3 ^3 

j 
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Table  2 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

a.  Ability  to  pay 

b.  Management  ability 

c.  Personal  traits 

d.  Family  characteristics 

h. 

Understands  company  and 
local  dealer  credit,  poli- 
cies and  practices 

5. 

Is  able  to  analyze  the 
credit  risk  of  the  customer 

6. 

Establishes  a procedure 
for  collecting  accounts 
receivable  in  line  with 
company  credit  policy 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  K? 

12 

0 

L.  Evaluates  and  disseminates  other 
tried  and  tested  program  tech- 
niques and  efficiency  ideas 

3.16 

1. 

Makes  constant  use  of 
written  and  non-written 
sources  of  information 

• 

2. 

Keeps  a file  of  new  tech- 
niques, programs  and  ideas 

3. 

Utilizes  these  new  tech- 
niques and  ideas  when 
helping  local  dealers  and 
farmers  in  developing  al- 
ternatives to  their  present 
operation 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  L? 

12 

0 
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Table  3 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  SERVICE  FUNCTION 


Competencies 

1 

, Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

A.  Recommends  feeds  and  rations  to 
be  used  in  specific  farm  situa- 
tion 

1.  Understands  animal  nutri- 
tion including 

a.  Principles  of  nutri- 
tion 

b.  Functions  of  feed 
ingredients 

c.  Elements  found  in 
animal  feeds 

d.  Growth  patterns  and 
changing  nutritional 
requirements  of  farm 
animals 

2.  Is  familiar  with  feed  in- 
gredients common  to  the 
area 

3.  Understands  the  relation- 
ship of  kinds  of  feeds  to 
management  practices 

a.  Effect  of  management 
practices  to  feed 
efficiency 

b.  Relationship  of 
cost  factors 

c.  Relationship  of  farm 
sanitation 

k.  Ability  to  adjust  feed 
purchases  to  feed  supplies 
on  farm 

a.  Roughage  and  pasture 
of  the  farm 

— 

3.91 
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TabJ.e  3 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Responi 

Teache: 

gardinj 

N=: 

se  of 
rs  Re- 
g Items 

12 

Yes 

No 

b.  Grains  produced  on 
the  farm 

c.  Mineral  deficiencies 
common  to  area 

5-  Is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ducers and  factors  associ- 
ated with  formation  of 
rations 

a.  Commercial  feeds 

b.  Farm  formulated  feeds 

c.  Most  efficient  com- 
bination of  avail- 
able feed  ingredients 

6.  Ability  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit appropriate  reports 

a.  Recommendations  to 
farmers 

b.  Mileage  reports 

c.  Follow-up  of  commit- 
ments 

d.  Drafting  an  itinerary 

e.  Expense  accounts 

7*  Has  a working  vocabulary 
of  common  terms  such  as : 

a.  Roughage 

b.  Pasture 

c.  Concentrate 

d.  Supplement 

e.  Mineral 

f.  Protein 

g.  Carbohydrate 

h.  Vitamin 

i.  Water 

j.  Additive 

k.  Ration 

Will  Items  1-7  develop  the  compe- 
tency  suggested  in  Item  A?  | 

1 

12 

0 

er|c 


Table  3— Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Hating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

B.  Works  with  local  dealers  on 
problems  concerning  extension 
of  credit  to  customers 

! 

1 

1 

3.75 

1 

1.  Familiar  with  the  sources 
of  credit  available  to 
farmers 

a.  Local  banks 

b.  Local  dealers 

c.  Production  Credit 
Association 

d.  FHA 

e.  Other 

2.  Can  make  up  and  analyze  a 
net  worth  statement 

3-  Understands  and  is  able  to 
evaluate  the  limiting  fac- 
tors associated  with  the 
extension  of  credit  such 
as : 

a.  Ability  to  pay 

b.  Management  ability 

c.  Personal  traits 

d.  Family  characteristics 

e.  Personal  character 

4.  Becomes  familiar  with 
company  credit  policy  and 
practice 

t 

5-  Is  able  to  analyze  credit 
risk  of  customers 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe-  ^ ^ 

tency  suggested  in  Item  B?  i 

11  i 

L 

1 

er|c 


Table  3 — Continued 


h2 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=l? 


C.  Keeps  abreast  of  developing 
trends , new  developments  and 
new  farm  technology" 


3.66 


Yes 


No 


1.  Is  familiar  with  sources 
of  information  related  to 
the  feed  industry  and 
associated  fields 

a.  Professional  journals 

b.  Farm  magazines 

c.  Special  newsletters 

d.  Trade  journals 

e.  Research  reports  of 
experiment  stations 

f.  Experiment  stations 
and  United  States  " 
Department  of  Agri- 
culture bulletins 


2.  Makes  use  of  the  non- 
written  sources  of  infor- 
mation 

a.  Professional  meetings 

b.  In-service  training 
sessions 

c.  Farm  meetings 

d.  Adult  classes  (vo-ag 
and  extension) 

e . Company  meetings 

f.  State  and  national 
conventions 

g.  Special  subject 
meetings 


3.  Understands  the  relation- 
ship and  dependence  of  the 
feed  industry  on  the  total 
operation  of  farmers 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 


i 


11 


Table  3 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
i by  Represen- 
tative^ of 
Industry  | 

J 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=]2 

1 

1 

1 Yes  No 

1 

1 ' 

1 

1 

D.  Promotes  the  use  of  company 
products  by  encouraging  their 
use  by  farmers 


3.58 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  line 
of  company  products 
a.  Knows  their  costs 
Recognizes  their  ad- 
vant  ages 

c.  Understands  their 
limitations 

d.  Is  familiar  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the 
company  and  the  manu- 
facturer 


2.  Is  able  to  show  customers 
the  merits  of  the  company 
products 

a.  Shows  and  interprets 
research  data  re- 
garding feeding  of 
livestock  and  poultry 

1)  Uses  industry 
conducted  re- 
search data 

2)  Uses  experiment 
station  research 
data 


3.  Is  familiar  with  accepted 
practices  in  regard  to  new 
customers 


i;.  Is  familiar  with  the  loca- 
tion of  customers 

I 

5.  Is  alert  for  new  customers  j 


Table  3 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

6.  Is  alert  to  new  products 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  D?  i 

11 

1 

E.  Exhibits  alertness  and  sensi- 
tivity to  situations  in  which 
a service  can  be  rendered 

3.58 

1.  Becomes  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  customer 
a.  Helps  farmers  con- 
sider all  alternatives 
b«  Helps  farmers  select 
the  best  alternatives 
c.  Helps  local  dealers 
with  techniques  of 
assisting  their  cus- 
tomers in  reaching 
desirable  decisions 

2.  Knows  the  community  served 
by  the  local  dealer 

a.  Location  of  all 
customers 

b.  Key  personnel  in  the 
community 

e.  Organizations  in  the 
community 

1 

1 

3.  Becomes  aware  of  the  growth 
.patterns  of  the  community 

a.  Hew  industries 

b.  New  people 

c.  Alteration  of  exist- 
ing patterns 

h.  Is  alert  to  new  company 
products 



er|c 
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Table  3 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=1P 

Yes 

No 

5*  Is  alert  to  and  promotes 
new  uses  of  company  pro- 
ducts 

a.  Watch  for  ideas  as 

to  how  these  products 
are  used  on  the  farm 

b.  Talks  with  customers 
in  feed  stores 

c.  Spreads  the  word  of 
ideas  gathered  to 
ethers  who  may  be 
interested 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  E? 

12 

0 

F.  Speaks  at  farmers*  meetings  on 
problems  of  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing 

1.  Offers  services  for  adult 
meetings  held  in  the  area 

a.  Vo-ag 

b.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service 

c.  Other 

2*  Becomes  acquainted  with 
the  personnel 

a.  People  who  attend 

b.  People  who  conduct 
the  meetings 

3.  Is  aware  of  the  feeding 
and  nutritional  problems 
common  to  the  area 

a.  Local  peculiar  prob- 
lems 

3.58 

Table  3 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

b.  Normal  problems  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry 
industry 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 

11 

1 

G.  Promote  farm  automation  and  en- 
courages farmers  to  adapt  new 
techniques  to  their  farms 

1.  Is  familiar  with  methods  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  feed  industry 

a.  Is  able  to  conduct 
time-motion  studies 
where  needed 

b.  Understands  methods 
of  handling  feeds 

c.  Understands  methods 
of  housing  animals 

d.  Understands  proper 
methods  of  management 
of  livestock  and 
poult  ly 

e.  Understands  accepted 
methods  of  management 
of  livestock  and 
poultry 

1 

2.  Keeps  up  to  date  on  new 
developments  in  agriculture 
particularly  in  the  .bve- 
stock  and  poultry  business 

a.  Professional  journals 

b.  Farm  magazines 

c.  Special  newsletters 

d.  Trade,  journals 

e.  Research  reports  of 
experiment  stations 

f.  State  and  USDA  bul- 
letins 

3.50 

1 

1 

i 

t 

■■  — — - " 
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Table  3 — Continued 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 


Yes 


3.  Attends  conventions, 
exhibits  and  meetings 
related  to  the  feed  in- 
dustry to  secure  new  ideas 


> No 


k*  Is  aware  of  the  adoption 
process  followed  by  farmers 
in  accepting  new  ideas  and 
techniques 

a.  Awareness 

b . Interests 

c.  Evaluation 

d.  Trial 

e.  Adoption  or  rejection 

5.  Is  aware  of  the  sources  of 
information  for  farmers 

a.  Mass  media 

b.  Government  agencies 

c.  Friends  and  neighbors 

d.  Salesmen 

e.  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture 


Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe-  | 

tency  suggested  in  Item  G? 

_ ^ 

CVJ 
1 — 1 

0 

1 

H.  Works  with  local  dealers  in  the  1 
promotion  and  sales  of  the  feeds  , 
in  his  organization  j 

i 

3.1+1 

1 

j 

\ 

1 

1.  Knows  the  products  of  the 
company  ^ 

1 

2.  Is  familiar  with  proper 
feed  handling  methods  tn 
be  employed  by  a successful 
Jocal  dealer 

3,  Is  familiar  with  the  feeds 
needed  in  the  local  area 

1 

1 

i 

L 

i 

1 

Table  3 — Continued 


li8 


Competenci  es 


Mean  Hating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 


k.  Knows  acceptable  promo- 
tional methods 

a.  Visits  to  farm  or 
local  dealers 

b.  Exhibits 

c.  Displays 

d.  Handouts 

e.  Advertising 

f.  Billboards 

g.  Demonstrations 

h.  Field  trials 


5-  Knows  and  practices  accept- 
able sales  techniques 


Will  Items  I-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  by  Item  H? 


I.  Assists  producers  in  solving 
feeding  and  related  problems 


3. hi 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  feed- 
ing problems  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  of  others  in  the 
area 


2.  Knows  the  feeding  problems 
generally  associated  with 
local  livestock  and  poultry 
enterprises 

3.  Knows  the  resource  persons 
that  are  available  to  help 
solve  special  problems  re- 
lated to  livestock  and 
poultzy  enterprises 

Understands  the  relation- 
ship of  sound  management 
practices  to  the  results 
secured  from  feeds 


er|c 


Table  3— Continued 


Competencies 

i 

i Mean  Rating 
j by  Rep re sen- 
i tntives  of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

a.  Efficiency 
^ b.  Housing 

c.  Sanitation 

d.  Health  of  animals 

5.  Is  able  to  Identify  disease 
symptoms 

a.  Internal  parasites 

b.  External  parasites 

c.  Viruses 

d.  Skin  disorders 

e.  Infections 

f.  Others 

Will  Items  develop  the  compe-  1 

tency  suggested  in  Item  T?  1 

1 

11 

1 

J.  Keeps  local  dealers  informed  j 

regarding  problems  most  fre-  j 

quently  encountered  on  farms  j 3-08 

1.  Is  alert  to  identifying  | 

problems  as  he  visits  the  j 

farm  j 

2.  Has  ability  to  prepare  and  | 
submit  appropriate  reports  j 

a.  Recommendations  to  j 

the  customer  | 

b.  Report  of  other  areas  j 

which  were  not  dis-  j 

cussed  with  the  cus-  i 

tomer  i 

1 

3-  Performs  periodic  evalu-  j 

ations  of  the  types  of  j 

problems  encountered  j 

j 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe-  • 

tency  siiggec^ted  in  Item  J? 

1 1 
j-j. 

1 

X 

er|c 
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Table 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORIN  THE  OFFICE  FUNCTION 


A. 


Response  of 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 


N=12 

^ ^ Yes' 


No 


Provides  records  and  data  re- 
quired by  his  supervisor  and  in 
an  acceptable  form 


3.83 


Provides  information  to  his 
supervisor  about  the  organiza- 
tion, its  products  and  services 

1.  Sets  up  a filing  system 

a.  Follow  an  established 
form 

b.  File  all  receipts, 
letters,  documents, 
specifications  and 
orders 


3.00 


2.  Familiarizes  himself  with 
the  filing  system  used 

3.  Keeps  up  to  date  on  the 
organization  patterns  and 
possible  changes 

4.  Is  familiar  with  all  of 

the  products  and  services  I 
of  the  company  | 

5*  Is  familiar  with  the 
business  forms  of  the 
company 

6.  Periodically  and  system- 
atically reviews  the  com- 
pany’s progress 

7.  Evaluates  the  progress  in 
terms  of  prior  expectations 
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Table  )+ — Continued 


Competencies 

1 

. Mean  Rating 
' by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

P=12 

-L 

Yes 

rio 

8.  Investigates  new  areas  for 
services  and  products 

1 

I 

9.  Provides  reports 

1 

1 

1 

10.  Has  periodic  conferences 
with  his  supervisor 

1 

1 

1 

Will  Items  1-10  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  A? 

12 

0 

B.  Maintains  a cooperative  spirit 
and  sense  of  loyalty  among 
colleagues 

i 

I 3.66 

1.  Has  ability  to  get  along 
with  his  fellow  workers 

a.  Speaks  to  fellow 
workers 

b.  Sees  that  contact  is 
made  with  each  fellow 
worker  following  a 
definite  schedule 

c.  Shows  an  interest  in 
their  problems 

j 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

» 

! 

i 

2.  Is  loyal  to  fellow  workers 

a.  Supports  fellow 
workers  in  times  of 
crisis  if  support  is 
justifiable 

b.  Does  not  talk  about  or  : 
gossip  about  fellow 
workers 

c.  Distinguishes  rumor 
from  fact 

d.  Does  not  spread  rumors 

1 

1 

i 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency cuggcGtcd  in  Item  3? 

1 

1 n S 

d.c,  1 

A 

I 
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Table  4 — Continued 


Competencies 

■ 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes  1 No 

C,  Establishes  approved  systems  of 
collecting  accounts  receivable 

1.  Familiarizes  himself  with 
bookkeeping  procedures 
used  by  the  company 

2.  Follow  the  systematic 
system  for  accounts 

a.  Recording  after  sales 

b.  Send  statements  on  a 
regular  basis 

c.  Follow  up  delinquent 
accounts 

d.  Have  a policy  for 
those  accounts  that 
remain  outstanding 

3.66 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

12 

0 

D.  Makes  periodic  summarization  of 
the  business  for  purposes  of 
analysis 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 
business  forms,  procedures 
and  policies  of  the  com- 
pany 

2.  Makes  a periodic  systema- 
tic summary  of  the  business 

3.  Analyzes  the  btisiness  for 
trends,  weaknesses  and 
strengths 

3.58 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  D? 

12 

0 
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Table  it — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

!{=12 

Yes 

1 Ho 

E.  Works  with  employees  in  main- 
taining morale 

3.50 

1 

1.  Maintaining  effective 
working  conditions 

a.  Physical  conditions 

b.  Social  conditions 

2,  Set  up  to  receive  and  follow 
up  an  employee's  suggestions 

3.  Be  alert  to  rumors 

• Have  a fair  promotion  and 

reward  system 

• 5*  Have  an  equitable  system 
of  benefits 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  E?  | 

1 

12 

0 

F.  Performs  administrative  duties 
in  line  with  established  and 
accepted  organizational  policies 

3.»H 

G.  Determines  policy  concerning 
wages,  hours,  and  benefits 

3.itl 

1.  Develops  a fair  and  equit- 
able policy  for  wages 

a.  Beginning 

b.  Advances 

c.  Over-time 

Will  Item  1 develop  the  compe- 
tencies suggested  in  Items  F and  G? 

10 

0 

O 


Table  k — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

H.  Evaluates  and  commends  worker 
performance 

3.33 

1.  Follow  a systematic  plan 
for  evaluation  of  work 
performance 

a.  Fair 

b . Frequency 

c.  In  all  work  situations 
of  the  employee 

d.  Confers  with  workers 
frequently 

Will  Item  1 develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  H? 

11 

1 

I.  Establishes  and  uses  approved 
systems  of  cost  accounting 

3.33 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tems of  cost  accounting 

2.  Can  evaluate  the  systems 
and  select  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  business 

3.  Can  keep  the  required 
records , reports  and  data 
of  the  cost  accounting 
system 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  I? 

12 

0 

J.  Recommends  changes  in  procedure 
which  increase  organizational 
efficiency 

3.25 

1.  Makes  organizational  charts 

er|c 
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Table  1+ — Continued 


Competencies 

.Vean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Indus  tr;i^ 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

2.  Projects  organizational 
charts  in  light  of  trends 
and  forecasts 

3*  Studies  organizational  set 
up  for  efficiency 

U.  Suggests  changes  that  would 
improve  service  for  effi- 
ciency 

Will  Items  1-4  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  J? 

12 

0 

K.  Clearly  instructs  employee  as 
to  what  work  is  expected  of  him 

1.  Becomes  familiar  with  all 
jobs  of  the  company 

2.  Instructs  the  employee  as 
to  the  why  and  how  of  the 
job 

3.  Follow  up  to  see  that 
employee  is  growing  into 
the  expected  job  perform- 
ance 

3.25 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  K? 

12 

0 

L.  Supervises  personnel  and  coor-  1 

dinates  their  work  within 
departments 

1.  Knows  each  employee 

2.  Is  familiar  with  work  of 
each  employee 

3.25 

er|c 
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Table  k — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3.  Is  able  to  conduct  super- 
vision openly,  fairly,  and 
systematically 

h*  Is  familiar  with  the  work 
of  each  department 

5*  Is  able  to  organize  the 
work  of  each  department 
and  each  worker  in  the 
department  so  that  the 
workers  and  departments 
compliment  each  other 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  L? 

12 

0 

M.  Delegate  authority  to  employee 
to  the  extent  he  can  satisfac- 
torily work  expected  of  him 

3.25 

Delegate  authority  to  workers 
in  best  interest  of  total 
operation 

3.08 

1.  Know  work  load  and  job 
description  of  each  em- 
ployee in  his  regular  job 

2.  Delegate  the  responsibility 
end  authority  necessary 
for  the  Job 

3*  Do  not  delegate  more 

responsibility  and  author- 
ity than  is  needed  to  do 
the  job 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  M? 

12 

0 

er|c 
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Table  h — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

N.  Keeps  employees  informed  con- 
cerning general  policies  re- 
lated to  operation 

1.  Has  an  established  general 
policy  for  the  business 

2.  Permits  the  policy  to  be 
known  to  employees 

3.  Discusses  any  policy  mis- 
understandings with  em- 
ployees 

h.  Makes  known  any  changes  in 
general  policy 

3.25 

Will  Items  1-1*  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  N? 

12 

0 

0,  Helps  to  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  record  files 

1.  Becomes  familiar  with  all 
company  records 

2.  Becomes  familiar  with  the 
filing  system  of  the  com- 
pany 

3»  Insures  that  a file  copy  of 
each  transaction  is  com- 
pleted 

h.  Insures  that  a copy  of  each 
transaction  is  filed 

3.16 

i 

i 

Will  Items  1-1*  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  0? 

[ 

0 
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Table  -Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

1 

. - - i 

1 

Yes 

No 

i 

P.  Maintains  line  of  communication 
within  the  company'  organization  , 

I 

1 

3.16 

1.  Insures  that  employees  ! 

have  contacts  with  their  j 

supervisors 

Will  Item  1 develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  P? 

11 

1 

Q.  Works  with  employees  on  the  pro- 
motion of  sales 

t '' 

3.16 

1*  Is  familiar  with  each  of 
the  products 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  sales 
outlets-customers  of  the 
business  | 

i 

1 

1 

3.  Is  familiar  with  promo- 
tional techniques 

a.  Displays 

b.  Advertisements 

c.  Samples  | 

d.  Salesmen  | 

1 

\ ' 

1 

1 

k.  Keeps  records  of  sales  for 
each  employee  doing  sales  j 
work  j 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

5.  Diagnoses  sales  problems 
of  some  employees  | 

1 

i 

! 

( 

t 

6.  Sets  up  sales  personnel 
training  program  for  the 
business 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
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Table  1+ — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

7*  Sets  up  sales  program  for 
a special  service  product 
of  the  business 

Will  Items  1-7  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  Q? 

12 

0 

R.  Cooperates  with  the  employees 
to  increase  job  efficiency 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  job 
description  of  the  em- 
ployee 

2.  Can  perform  an  efficiency 
study  of  the  job 

3.  Asks  employee  for  sugges- 
tions and  improvements 

in  terms  of  efficiency 
of  business 

Works  with  employees  to 
implement  desired  changes 

3.16 

Will  Items  1-h  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  R? 

12 

0 

S.  Hears  and  processes  grievances 
of  workers 

1.  Insures  that  all  workers 
have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard 

2.  Sees  to  it  that  all 
grievances  are  acted 
upon 

3.16 

6o 


T ab le  4 — Continue d 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

’ Response  of 
i Teachers  Re- 
j garding  Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3.  Reports  ail  grievances  to 
appropriate  persons 

4.  Insures  that  persons  re- 
porting grievances  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  action 
being  taken 

1 

1—4  d6V6lop  "the  comps— 
tency  suggested  in  Item  S? 

12 

0 

T.  Applies  modern  principles  and 
concepts  of  accounting 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  ac- 

counting systems  of  the 
business  | 

2.  Studies  newer  concepts  j 

and  methods  of  accounting  | 

3-  Suggests  appropriate  con-  ! 

cepts  of  accounting  for 
implementation  into  the 
business 

3.08 

1 

1 

1 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency  suggested  in  Item  T? 

12 

0 

t 

U.  Interviews  and  hires  new  person-  1 
^ nel , orients  new  wbrkers  and  1 

makes  them  feel  a part  of  the 
organization 

1*  Keeps  track  of  personnel 
needs  of  business 

2,  Is  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements that  prospective 
employees  should  have  for  1 

the  job  in  the  business  I 

! 

3.00 

6i 


Table  k — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3.  Is  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  new  personnel 

4.  Conducts  an  interview  with 
prospective  personnel 

5.  Evaluates  the  prospective 
personnel  in  light  of  job 
requirements 

6.  Is  familiar  with  the  job 
description  of  new  person- 
nel 

7.  Provides  for  a period  of 
systematic  orientation  to 
the  business  for  all  new 
personnel 

8.  Insures  that  the  new  person- 
nel meet  all  of  their  fellow 
workers,  supervisors  and 
office  personnel 

9*  Provides  for  a systematic 
follow-up  and  personal 
contacts  with  new  personnel 

Will  Items  1-9  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  U? 

12 

0 

1 
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Table  5 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  RELATIONS  FUNCTION 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

A.  Visits  local  dealers  and  as.,.ists 
them  in  solving  their  management 
problems  as  well  as  those  involv- 
ing customer  relations 

1.  Keeps  aware  of  the  problems 
of  the  business 

2.  Knows  how  to  work  with 
people 

3.  Is  familiar  with  good  human 
relations  practices 

Can  analyze  the  management 
problem 

5*  Can  analyze  the  customer 
relations  problem 

6.  Is  familiar  with  methods 
of  improving  customer 
relations 

3.50 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  A? 

12 

0 

B.  Prepares  and  delivers  talks  re- 
lated to  the  feed  industry  at 
dealer  associations  and  at 
farmer  and  farm  youth  meetings 

1.  Has  an  understanding  of  the 
entire  feed  industry 

2.  Keeps  aware  of  the  changing 
problems  in  the  business 

3.41 

er|c 
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Table  5 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes  No 

3*  Has  the  ability  to  prepare 
talks 

a.  Outline-purpose  of 
talk 

b.  Review  materials 

c.  Organize  the  materials 

h.  Is  familiar  with  aids  and 
methods  of  conveying  the 
talk  to  groups  using  such 
items  as  visual,  models 
and  other  aids 

5.  Is  familiar  with  some  tech- 
niciues  of  delivery 

6.  Offers  services  to  groups 
in  the  business  area 

7.  Is  aware  of  the  differences 
existing  between  interests 
and  age  groups  and  is  able 
to  consider  these  in  plan- 
ning a talk 

Will  Items  1-7  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  B? 

10 

2 

C.  Plans  tours  of  interest  to 
dealers  and  farmers 

1.  Keeps  up  to  date  on  the 
events  and  activities  being 
conducted 

2.  Is  aware  of  the  interests 
of  the  dealers  and  farmers 

3.33 
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Table  5 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

] Response  of 
Tea.chers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=l? 

Yes 

No 

3.  Has  an  understanding  of 
how  to  plan  a tour 

a.  Contacts  persons  having 
the  activities 
h.  Contacts  fanners,  agri- 
cultural education 
leaders  and  farm  organ- 
ization personnel 
c.  Arranges  for  trans- 
portation 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

10 

2 

D.  Visits  livestock  producers  to 
determine  their  understanding 
of  relationship  between  the 
livestock  industry  and  the  feed 
industry 

1.  Knows  the  names,  addresses 
and  location  of  the  major 
livestock  producers  in  the 
business  area 

2.  Is  acquainted  with  the 
ope  rat i on-man  ageme nt 
strengths-weaknesses  of 
the  producer 

3.  Plans  and  periodically  con- 
ducts a systematic  visit  to 
each  producer  in  the  business 

k*  Keeps  a record  of  each 
visit 

5.  Identifies  problems  of 
producers 

3.16 
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I 

j 

Table  5 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

1 Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12  1 

Yes 

No 

6.  Works  with  producers  in 
solving  their  problems 

1 

1 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  D? 

i 

11 

1 

E.  Initiates,  plans  and  conducts 
educational  seminars  and  fanner 
conferences  ana  clinics 

3.08 

!•  Has  an  understanding  of 
the  entire  feed  industry 

] 

1 

2,  Keeps  aware  of  the  trends 
and  changing  problems  in 
the  business 

1 

j 

3.  Establishes  the  idea  of 
seminar  with  the  appropri- 
ate groups 

Can  prepare  a seminar- 
conference  paper 

a.  Outline-purpose 

b.  Review  of  materials 

c.  Organization  of 
materials  for  pre- 
sent ation 

5.  Is  familiar  with  aids, 
materials  and  methods 
that  help  in  presentation 

6,  Is  familiar  with  group  dis-  \ 
cuss i on  t echni ques  j 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe-  j 
tency  suggested  in  Item  E?  j 

12 

0 

er|c 
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Table  5 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

F.  Prepares  materials  suitable  for 
in-service  training  and  profes- 
sional up-grading  of  personnel 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems and  trends  of  the 
business 

2*  Is  acquainted  with  all  of 
the  jobs  of  the  business 

3.  Is  acquainted  with  problems 
encountered  by  most  em- 
ployees as  they  progress 
on  the  job  and  with  the 
company 

4*  Reviews  journals,  magazines 
and  conference  reports  for 
ideas 

5.  Can  organize  material 
geared  for  a learning 
situation  (rather  than 
a telling  situation) 

6.  Has  the  ability  to  write 
material  to  he  used  in  a 
learning  situation 

3.08 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 

1 

1 

! 11 

1 

G.  Meets  and  cooperates  with  re- 
lated agricultural  agencies 
in  developing  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  farmers 

1.  Becomes  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  agencies 
and  their  personnel  | 

1 

3.00 

1 

1 ; 

f 
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Table  5 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes  1 No 

2.  Offers  services  to  the 
agricultural  agencies 

3.  Meets  the  agricultural 
agencies  personnel  on 

a periodic  basis  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems 

Knows  the  functions  of 
each  agency 

Will  Items  1-4  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  G? 

11 

1 
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Table  6 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  PURCHASE  FUNCTION 


A. 


Competenci  es 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 


N=12 

Yes 


No 


Determines  purchase  price  based 
on  market  reports,  grade  and 
transportation  differential 


3.91 


1.  Develops  an  understanding 
of  market  reports 

a.  Hov  many  reports  and 
the  groups  from  which 
they  came 

b.  How  often  issued 

c.  Types  of  reports 
issued 

d.  Has  an  understanding 
of  the  format 

e.  Has  an  understanding 
of  the  terms  used 


2.  Develops  an  lenders  tan  ding 
of  the  factors  involved 
and  adjusting  the  market 
report  to  business  use 

a.  Grade  or  quality  of 
material  used  in  the 
company 

b.  Knows  the  weekly, 
seasonal,  changing 
requirements  of  the 
company 

c.  Is  familiar  with  the 
quality  of  each  mater- 
ial used  by  the  company. 

d.  Is  familiar  with  the 
normal  sales 

e*  Anticipates  special 
needs  of  the  company 
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Table  6 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N-12 

Yes 

No 

3.  Develops  a working  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  of 
products 

a.  Is  familiar  with  the 
salesmen  who  call  on 
the  company  representa- 
tives 

b.  Is  familiar  with  the 
other  companies 

c.  Is  familiar  with  alter- 
native sources  of  in- 
formation 

4.  DeveJops  an  understanding 
of  how  to  determine  the 
purchase  price 

a.  Quantity  needed 

b.  Expected  sales  price 
of  product 

c.  Possible  substitute 

of  equal  quality  I 

d.  Possible  bulk,  company 
or  other  discounts 

e.  Shipping  and  freight 
costs 

f.  Market  outlook 

Will  Items  1-1+  develop  the  compe- 

tency suggested  in  Item  A? 

11  I 

1 

B.  Purchases  ingredients  for  mixed 
feeds  from  suppliers 

1.  Has  a working  knowledge  of 
who  the  suppliers  are 

2.  Can  determine  the  purchase 
price 

■ — — 

3.66 
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Table  6~--Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3. 

Knows  the  company  require- 
ments in  terras  of  quality, 
quantity,  and  possible  sub- 
stitutions 

1*. 

Can  interpret  the  records 
and  forms  used  for  ordering 

Will  Items  1-^  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  B? 

11 

1 

C.  Directs  mixing  of  grain  in  local 
elevator  to  meet  specifications 
of  the  buyer 

3.66 

1. 

Is  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  buyer 

a.  Type  of  feed  desired 

b.  Type  of  milling  pro- 
cess desired 

c.  Quality  of  feed  desired 

2. 

Is  familiar  with  the  mixing 
process 

a.  Knows  the  ingredients 

b.  Knows  the  sequence  of 
mixing 

c.  Knows  the  operation 
and  adjustment  of  the 
machine  ly 

3. 

Has  the  ability  to  operate 
and  supervise  the  mixing 
process 

i 

i - - 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

1 ” 
1 

1 

12 

0 
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Table  6 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

D.  Records  volume  purchased,  condi- 
tion, grade,  price,  source, 
transportation,  freight,  and 
insurance 

3.50 

Arranges  for  receipt  of  grain 
and  feedstuffs,  including  storage 
facilities,  recording  quantity 
of  materials  condition,  cost 
and  ho¥  handled 

3.hl 

1.  Keeps  accurate  record  of 
purchase 

a.  Amount  purchased 

b.  Quality 

c.  Source 

d.  Cost 

e.  Transportation  method 

f.  Freight  costs 

g.  Insurance 

2.  Arranges  and  maices  provision! 
for  appropriate  receipt  of 
items 

a.  Amount  received 

b.  Quality 

c.  Cost 

d.  Source 

e.  Method  of  receiving 

f.  Condition  upon  receipt 

l 

3.  Keeps  accurate  record  of  the 
distribution  of  grain  and 
feedstuffs  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  D?  ; 

1 

11  ! 

: 1 

J 1 L 


er|c 
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Table  6 — Continued 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 


D.  Buys  specified  kinds,  quality 
and  grades  of  grain 


3.^11 


^s  No 


Bargains  with  seller  to  buy  at 
best  possible  price 


3.33 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  sources 
of  grain,  feedstuffs  and 
products 


2.  Is  familiar  with  the  type 
and  quality  of  grain  to  be 
purchased 


3.  Is  familiar  with  the  normal 
classification  of  grain 

a.  Type 

b . Grade 

Can  determine  and  compare 
prices  of  possible  purchase 
of  grain  from  different 
sources 

a.  Comparison  of  most 
grain  per  unit 

b.  Discounts 

c.  Transportation  and 
insurance  costs 


5*  Can  engage  in  a bargaining 
process 

a.  Has  ability  to  perceive 
emotions  of  people 

b.  Has  ability  to  *^size 
up”  situations  and  make 
correct  decisions 

c.  Has  ability  to  bargain 
with  ” facts”  not 
"passion” 


er|c 
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Table  6 — Continued 


er|c 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

r Response  of 
1 Teachers  Re- 
1 garding  Items 

N=12 

i 

1 Yes 

No 

d.  Determines  and  considers' 
alternatives  before 
making  decisions 

1 

1 

1 

1 — 

1 

^il'l  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  E? 

j 

1'  ■ ■ i 

12 

0 

F.  Arranges  for  deliveries  and 
modes  of  transportation 

1.  Is  fajTiiliar  with  costs 
of  deliveries 

a.  Method 

b.  Distance 


3.4i 


2.  Is  familiar  with  the  methods 
used  by  the  company  for 
deliveries 

a.  Company  truck 

b.  Rail  express 

c.  Mail 

c.  Air  freight 
e.  Motor  freight 

3.  Can  fill  out  the  appropriate 
delivery  forms 

a.  Dfame,  address,  phone, 
destination 

b.  To  whom  bill 

c.  Quantity  to  ship 

d.  Method  of  shipment 

e.  Quality- type 

f.  Special  delivery 
instructions 

g.  Size  of  unit 


4.  Is  familiar  with  the  company 
delivery  schedule 

Will  Items  1-4  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 


12 


0 


Table  6— Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

G.  Determines  prices  to  offer  x'or 
grain  and  feedstuffs  based  on 
knowledge  of  outlook  and  future 
trends 

1.  Knows  the  factors  on  which 
the  offering  prices  is  based 

a.  Use  to  be  made  of  grain 
and  feedstuffs 

b.  Quality 

c.  Possible  quantity 
discount 

d.  Who  pays  shipping  cost 

e.  Supply  conditions 

f.  Number  of  sources  from 
which  the  grain  or 
feedstuffs  are  avail-  | 

■ able  1 

g.  Changing  market  condi-  \ 

tions  - outlook  | 

1 

2.  Can  determine  the  price  con-  i 
sidering  the  above  factors  i 

! 

3.33 

1 

I 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe-  ! 

tency  suggested  in  Item  G? 

12 

0 

H.  Studies  market  prices  by  watching 
grain  futures 

1.  Understands  ’^grain  futures^^ 

2.  Keeps  a record  of  market 
changes 

3.  Studies  these  for  trends 

3.25 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe-  ' 

tency  suggested  in  Item  H?  j 

12 

0 

er|c 


Table  6 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

K=12 

Yes 

No 

I.  Makes  effective  use  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  to  complete  trans- 
actions 

3.16 

1.  Has  good  telephone  manner 

2.  Keeps  a file  of  appropriate 
telephone  numbers 

t 

3.  Keeps  a complete  and  accurate 
record  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph commitments 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  I? 

j 

i 11 

1 1 

1 

1 

er|c 
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Table  T 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  TRANSPORTATION  FUNCTION 


Ccdnpetencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

A.  Reconunends  procedures  for  re- 
ducing costs  and  increasing 
efficiency 

3.50 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  trans- 
portation methods  used  by 
the  business 

2.  Keeps  efficient  records  of 
the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion used  by  the  business 

3.  Examines  the  records  for 
out-of-line  costs 

k*  Compares  the  needs  with  other 
similar  businesses 

5.  Reads  and  gathers  informa- 
tion about  the  transporta- 
tion methods 

6.  Recommends  changes  when 
advisable 

Will  Items  1-6  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  A? 

12 

0 

B.  Manages  maintenance  of  trucks  and 
other  equipment  concerned  with 
distribution 

i 00 

1 

Plans  efficient  system  for  Keep- 
ing records  on  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  vehicles 

3.41 
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Table  7 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
of  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

1.  Sets  up  and  follows  a 
systematic  maintenance 
schedule  for  all  vehicles 
and  equipment 

2.  Keeps  on  file  the  mainten- 
ance manuals  for  vehicles 
and  equipment 

3.  Keeps  a maintenance  history 
of  all  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment 

k.  Maintains  a daily  and  annual 
dispatch  record  for  each 
vehicle 

5.  Maintains  operational  re- 
cords for  all  equipment 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  B? 

12 

0 

C.  Determines  efficiency  of  handling 
sacks,  bags,  boxes  of  feed  or 
loose  grain 

1.  Keeps  a record  of  sales 
and  includes  quantity  of 
each  item  sold  noting 

size  and  type  of  containers 

2.  Examines  the  records  for 
cost  of  handling,  time  and 
labor  involved 

3.  Adjusts  transportation 
system  and  employees  to  ob- 
tain efficiency 

3.33 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

IT  " " 

11 

1 

1 
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Table  7 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
of  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 

Teachers  Re-  | 

garding  Items 

K=12  j 

Yes 

1 No  ' 

D.  Keeps  mileage  record  and  log  of 
deliveries 

3.25 

1.  Maintains  a dispatch  record 
for  each  vehicle 

1 

Wi  Item  1 develop  the  competency 
s_^,^ested  in  Item  D? 

11 

1 

E*  Knows  limitations  of  stacking 
sacks  and  other  forms  of  pack- 
ages 

3.16 

1.  Is  familiar  with  each  form 
of  packaging  used  in  the 
business  and  its  handling 
limitations 

2.  Conducts  trial  handling 
systems  with  the  employees 
on  deliveiy  trucks  and  in 
the  warehouse 

3.  Establishes  a handling 
system  for  all  products 
used  in  the  business 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  E? 

11 

1 

F.  Drives  vehicles  with  full  under- 
standing of  their  operations 
maintenance  of  safe  driving 
procedures 

3.16 

Promotes  campaigns  for  safe 
driving  and  use  of  equipment 

3.00 

1.  Is  acquainted  with  the  oper- 
ators and  maintenance  manuals 
of  all  vehicles  and  equipment 
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Table  7 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  driv- 
ing characteristics  of 
each  vehicle 

3.  Insures  that  each  driver 
has  a valid  operator’s 
license 

Is  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tional procedures  for  all 
equipment 

5.  Attends  safety  meetings  for 
all  new  company  drivers 
where  the  driving  policies 
of  the  business  are  explain- 
ed 

1 

6.  Keeps  constant  safety  checks 
on  all  drivers  and  equip- 
ment operators 

7*  Promotes  safety  through 
posters,  signs,  and  a 
system  of  avrards 

Will  Items  1-7  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 

11 

1 

G.  Determines  transportation  costs 
on  fleet  of  vehicles  and  on 
each  individual  unit 

1.  Maintains  a daily  dispatch 
record  for  each  vehicle 

2.  Maintains  a transportation 
record  for  the  business 

1 

1 

3.16 
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Table  7 — Continued 


* 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3.  Calculates  the  cost  of 
operating  the  fleet  and 
individual  vehicles 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  G? 

12 

0 

H.  Plans  and  routes  most  economical 
transportation 

3-08 

Routes  delivery  and  service  trucls 
to  retail  stores  j farms  and 
dealers 

3.00 

1.  Keeps  a record  of  sales  that 
include  quantity  of  each 
item  sold  noting  size  and 
type  of  container 

2.  Examines  records  to  deter- 
mine the  transportation 
needs  of  the  business 

3*  Is  familiar  with  the  service 
areas  (territory)  of  the 
business 

Plans  a vehicle  dispatch 
system  to  provide  for 
economical  deliveries  and 
customer  conveniences 

Will  Items  l-i+  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  H? 

12 

0 
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Table  8 


COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  RESEARCH  FUNCTION 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

1 Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

1 

N=l? 

Yes 

i No 

A.  Establishes  the,  physical  set-up 
for  research  and  plans  daily 
and  periodic  routines  of  work 

3.27 

f 

1.  Establishes  the  objectives 
of  research  for  the  business 

2.  Plans  and  determines  the 
physical  and  personal  needs 
to  carry  out  the  research 

3.  Plans  each  experiment  in 
line  with  the  objective 

Is  familiar  with  the  method 
of  conducting  feed  industry 
research 

5.  Secures  the  needed  supplies 
and  personnel 

6.  Schedules  the  work  for  the 
employees  in  line  with  their 
abilities 

\ 

1 

Will  Items  1-b  develop  the  compe-  ' 
tency  suggested  in  Item  A?  ! 

— — i 

1 11 

1 

B.  Rejects  the  use  of  spoiled  or  ! 

damaged  feed  in  mixing  rations  j 
for  research  purposes 

— • — 1 

j 

3.18 

1.  Establishes  a criteria  for 
evaluating  all  incoming  ! 

feeds  to  be  used  in  research! 
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Table  8 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Indus  tr^^ 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

M=12 

Yes 

No 

2.  Insures  that  all  feed  is 
carefully  inspected  before 
being  considered  for  use 
in  research 

3.  Rejects  all  feeds  that  do 
not  meet  the  criteria 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  B? 

11 

1 

C.  Formulates  the  rations  including 
use  of  Micro  feeds  and  antibiotics 

1.  Understands  animal  nutrition 
including 

a.  Principles  of  nutrition 

b.  Functions  of  feed 
ingredients 

c.  Elements  found  in 
animal  feeds 

d.  Growth  patterns  and 
changing  nutritional 
requirements  of  farm 
animals 

2.  Understands  common  feed  terns 

a. .  Concentrate 

b.  Supplement 

c.  Mineral 

d.  Protein 

e.  Carbohydrate 

f.  Vitamin 

g.  Additive 

h.  Nutrient 

i.  Microfeeds 

3.  Can  formulate  rations  for 
various  animals 

3.18 
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Table  8~ Continued 


h. 


Competencies 


Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 


Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 


N=12 

Yis 


No 


Insures  that  the  formulated 
rations  meet  the  criteria 
for  which  they  are  formu- 
lated 


5.  Insures  that  the  mixing  and 
grinding  machines  are  not 
contaminated 

6.  Insures  that  the  microfeeds 
are  mixed  thoroughly  and 
pre- mixed 

7^  Provides  a system  of  trans- 
portation of  the  ingredients 
to  permit  non-contamination 


8.  Insures  that  accurate 
weights  and  measures  are 
obtained 

9-  Insures  that  pre- mixed  and 
major  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  compounded 

10.  Has  sample  of  feed  analyzed 
to  compare  against  control 
charts 


11.  Develops  an  identification 
code  for  all  research  rations 
to  permit  identification, 
purpose,  date  mixed,  and 
the  like 

Will  Items  1-11  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 


Qk 


Table  8 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

D.  Coordinates  and  cooperates  in 
the  development  of  new  food 
products 

3.18 

E.  Specifies  what  data  should  be 
recorded  and  plans  a procedure 
for  recording  it 

3.09 

1.  Identifies  the  data  needed 
to  complete  the  objectives 

2.  Plans  for  collecting  the 
data 

a.  lype 

b.  When  and  how  often 

c.  Done  by  whom 

3.  Trains  employees  in  collect- 
ing the  data 

a.  Accuracy  according  to 
directions 

b.  Proper  completion  of 
the  forms 

will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe-  J 

tency  suggested  in  Items  D and  E?  j 

12 

0 

F.  Recommends  and  determines  need 
for  research 

3.09 

1.  Keeps  abreast  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industiy  and 
ofthe  business 

2.  Keeps  abreast  of  the  trends 
of  the  industry  and  of 
the  business 
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Table  8— Continued 


Competencies 

! 

! Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

1 Response  of 

, Teachers  Re- 

1 garding  Items 
1 

N=12 

Yes  Nn 

3.  Spots  areas  needing  research 
through  constant  analysis 
of  the  business  records  and 
an  awareness  of  the  trends 
and  problems 

h.  Is  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  research  that  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  company 

5.  Is  able  to  plan  and  insti- 
tute research  projects 

6.  Is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedures and  business  poli- 
cies of  the  research  pro- 
gram 

7.  Plans  and  determines  the 
physical,  personnel  and 
financial  needs  to  carry 
out  the  research 

Will  Items  1-7  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 

12 

0 

G.  Performs  many  basic  skills  as 
testing  for  moisture,  TDN, 
ash  and  the  nutrients 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  basic 
skills  such  as  testing  for 
moisture,  TDN,  ash,  and  the 
nutrients  that  are  used  in 
the  business 

2.  Is  familiar  with  alterna- 
tive methods  of  performing 
the  same  basic  skills 

3.00 

1 

4 

t 

1 

f 
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Table  8 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=12 

Yes 

No 

3.  Has  the  ability  to  perform 
the  basic  skills  in  the 
manner  used  in  the  business 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  G? 

11 

1 

ERIC 


1 
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Table  9 

COMPETENCIES,  UNDERSTANDINGS,  ABILITIES  AND  SKILLS 
NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THE  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTION 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
Industry 

, Response  of 
, Teachers  Re- 
garding Items  1 

N=ll 

Yes 

No 

A.  Understands  function  of  each 
operating  machine 

3.75 

f 

i 

1.  Reads  the  operational  manual 
for  each  machine 

2.  Reads  the  maintenance  manual 
for  each  machine 

j 

3.  Is  able  to  operate  each 
machine  according  to 
directions  in  the  manual 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  A? 

11 

j 

0 i 

B.  Understands  relationship  between 
machines  in  the  total  operation 

3.75 

1.  Relates  the  function  of  each 
machine  to  the  total  func- 
tion of  the  business 

Will  Item  1 develop  the  competency 
suggested  in  Item  3? 

10 

1 

C*  Understands  distribution  systems 
for  moving  or  conveying  grains 
and  feeds 

3.58 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the 

principles  of  each  system 
used  in  the  business  for 
conveying  grains  and  feeds 

i 

< 

er|c 
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Tab2.e  9 — Conti  tiued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of 
: Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=ll 

1 

Yes 

No 

2.  Is  able  to  work  vith  and 
adjust  and  regulate  each 
part  of  the  system 

i 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

Will  Items  1-2  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  C? 

1 

! 11 

1 

0 

D.  Reads  and  understands  the  manual 
of  installation  and  operation 
ins Irurt Ions 

1 

3.50 

^ j 

1.  Maintains  a file  of  the 
operation  and  installation 
manuals  : 

1 

1 

i \ 

2.  Reads  these  manuals 

1 

i 

3.  Works  with  each  of  the 
machines 

1 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe-  " ' 

tency  suggested  in  Item  D? 

11 

0 

E.  Understands  and  respects  safety 
features  and  employes  safety 
coding  through  the  use  of  colors, 
signs,  and  warning  devices 

I 1 

1 

1 

i 3.25 

1.  Undersi.ands  the  importance 
of  employee  safety 

1 

i 

j 

2.  Knows  the  importance  of 
each  feature  of  the  company 

i 

1 

1 

3.  Employes  the  safety  color 
codes  in  appropriate  places 

i 

j 

k.  Has  a safety  campaign  to 
stress  constantly  its  im- 
portance 

j 

1 

j 

i, 

i 

1 

O 
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Table  9 — Continued 


Competencies 

Mean  Rating 
by  Represen- 
tatives of  < 

Industry 

Response  of 
Teachers  Re- 
garding Items 

N=31 

Yes 

No 

5.  Displays  signs  and  posters 
in  appropriate  places 

Will  Items  1-5  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  E? 

11 

0 

F.  Keeps  the  physical  equipment 
inventory  records  of  instruction 
and  maintains  an  orderly  tool 
and  material  room  and  office 

3.16 

1.  Maintains  a file  of  the 
following: 

a.  Physical  equipment 
inventory 

b.  Operational  manuals  for 
each  machine 

c.  Instructional  manuals 

for  each  machine 

d.  Maintenance  logs  for 
each  machine 

2.  Promotes  neatness  in  tool 
and  equipment  storage 

3.  Promotes  neatness  in 
office  procedures 

Will  Items  1-3  develop  the  compe- 
tency suggested  in  Item  F? 

! 

0 
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Appendix  B 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
NEEDED  BY  WORKERS  IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY 


Tables  IO-I8  present: 

1.  Competencies  identified  as  important  for  effective 
job  performance  by  workers  in  the  feed  industry. 

2.  Outlines  of  instructional  units  — experiences, 
materials,  and  activities  — which  may  be  used 
to  develop  the  identified  job  competencies. 


NOTE:  In  the  following  tables,  function  is  indicated  in  the  title 

of  each  table.  Competencies  are  indicated  as  major  headings  in  the 
outline  as  A,  B,  C,  etc.  Experiences  and  activities  to  develop  the 
competencies  in  (Question  are  in  the  column  at  the  right  of  each  table. 
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Table  10 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPERIENCES  AND  ACTIVITIES  TO  DEVELOP 
COMPETENCIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  LEADERSHIP 


A. 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Keeps  abreast  of  the  activities  of  the 
business 


Experience  in  similar 
activities  may  be  pro- 
vided through: 


1.  Attends  appropriate  meetings  of 
company  personnel 

2.  Is  acquainted  with  company 
personnel 

3.  Re'ads  all  company  reports 


1.  Role  playing  in 
communication 
units 

2.  FFA  committee 
activities 


I4.  IS’jtoiliar  with  company  projec- 
tion plans 


3.  Reports  given  in 
animal  science  units 


5.  Has  periodic  conferences  with 
department  heads 

a.  Is  aware  of  their  problems 

b.  Is  aware  of  relationships 
among  departments 


B.  Reads  and  interprets  trade  journals 

1.  Has  access  to  trade  journals 

2.  Reads  trade  journals 

3*  Seeks  clarification  of  appropriate 
points  not  fully  understood 

h.  Plans  for  testing  and  implement- 
ing sound  ideas  and  practices 

5.  Keeps  up  to  date  on  new  machinery 


Experience  can  be  pro- 
vided through  use  of: 

1.  Readings 

2.  Reports 

3.  Interpretations  of 
materials  from  the 
industry  for  use  in 
animal  science,  farm 
management,  and  other 
units 


C.  Evaluate  and  disseminates  other  tried 
and  tested  programs,  techniques,  and 
efficiency  ideas 


See:  Communication 

Units  A,  B,  and  D 
Animal  Science  Units 


1.  Makes  constant  use  of  written  and 
non-written  sources  of  information 
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Table  10 — Continue! 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Expert ences 
and 

Activities 


2.  Keeps  a file  of  new  tcchnia^ues, 
programs,  and  ideas 


3.  Utilizes  these  new  techniques  and 
ideas  when  helping  local  dealers 
and  farmers  in  developing  alterna- 
tives to  their  present  operations 


D.  Keeps  abreast  of  developing  trends,  new 
developments,  and  new  farm  technology 

1.  Is  familiar  with  sources  of  infor- 
mation related  to  the  feed  indus- 
try and  associated  fields 

a.  Professional  journals 

b.  Farm  magazines 

c.  Special  newsletters 

d.  Trade  journals 

e.  Research  reports  of 
experiment  stations 

f.  Experiment  station  and 
United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  bulletins 


Experience  may  be  pro- 
vided through  use  of 
these  materials  when 
studying  animal  science 
unit?  and  farm  manage- 
ment units 


2.  Makes  use  of  non-writ ten  sources 
of  information 

a.  Professional  meetings 

b.  In-service  training  sessions 

c.  Farm  meetings 

d.  Adult  classes,  Vo-Ag  and 
Extension 

e.  Company  meethings 

f.  State  and  national 
convent! ons 

g.  Special  subject  meetings 


E*  Promotes  fam  automation  and  encourages 
farmers  to  adapt  new  techniques  to 
their  farms 


Animal  Science  Unit  A; 
and  Farm  Management, 
Units  A and  C 


1.  Is  familiar  with  methods  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  in  the 
feed  industry 
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Table  10 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

a.  Is  able  to  conduct  tine- 
motion  studies  where  needed 

b.  Understands  methods  of 
handling  feeds 

c.  Understands  methods  of 
housing  animals 

d.  Understands  proper  methods 
of  sanitation  for  livestock 
and  poultry 

e.  Understands  accepted  methods 
of  management  of  livestock 
and  poultry 

2.  Promotes  farm  automation  and 
encourages  farmers  to  adopt  new 
techniques  to  their  farms 

3.  Attends  conventions,  exhibits,  and 
meetings  related  to  the  feed  indus- 
try to  secure  new  ideas 

Communication,  Unit  A; 
FFA  Activities;  and 
A.  Adoption  of  Ideas 
3.  Sources  of  Infor- 
mation 

Is  aware  of  the  adoption  process 
followed  by  fanners  in  accepting 
new  ideas  and  techniques 

a.  Awareness 

b.  Interests 

c.  Evaluation 

d.  Trial 

e.  Adoption  or  rejection 

F.  Works  with  employees  in  maintaining 
morale 

Empl cy er-Empl oyee 
Relations 

1.  Maintains  effective  working 
conditions 

a.  Physical  conditions 

b.  Social  conditions 

2.  Sets  up  to  receive  and  follow 
up  an  employee’s  suggestion 

3.  Is  alert  to  rumors 
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Table  10— Continued 

Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

h*  Has  a fair  promotion  and  reward 
system 

5«  Has  an  equitable  system  of 
benefits 

G.  Clearly  instructs  employees  about  the 
work  expected  of  them 

Supervision  of  Employees 

1.  Becomes  familiar  with  all  jobs 
of  the  company 

2.  Instructs  the  employee  as  to 
the  why  and  how  of  the  job 

3.  Follows  up  to  see  that  employee 
is  growing  into  the  expected 
job  performance 

H.  Supervises  personnel  and  coordinates 
their  work  within  departments 

1.  Knows  each  employee 

2.  Is  familiar  with  work  of  each 
employee 

3.  Is  able  to  conduct  supervision 
openly,  fairly,  and  systematically 

h.  Is  familiar  with  the  work  of  each 
department 

5.  Is  able  to  organize  the  work  of 
each  department  and  of  each  worker 
in  the  department  so  that  the 
workers  and  departments  compliment 
each  other 

I.  Visits  local  dealers  and  assists  them 
in  solving  their  management  problems, 
as  well  as  those  involving  customer 
relations 
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Table  10 — Continued 


Experiences 

Competencies  to  be  Developec 

j and 

Activities 

— 

1,  Keeps  aware  of  the  problems  of 
the  business 

2,  Knows  how  to  work  with  people 

3,  Is  familiar  with  good  human 
relations  practices 

k.  Can  analyze  the  management 
prob  leins 

5.  Can  analyze  th^^  customer 
rrl  fiti  ons  probl  em 

6.  Is  familiar  with  methods  of 
in5>rovin:5  custorricr  relations 

J.  Prepares  materials  suitable  for  in- 
service  training  and  professional  up- 
grading of  personnel 

l.  Is  familiar  with  the  problems 
and  trends  of  the  business 

2.  Is  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
jobs  of  the  business 

3.  Is  acquainted  with  problems 
encountered  by  most  employees 
ajs  they  progress  on  the  job  and 
with  the  company 

i;.  Reviews  journals,  magazines,  and 
conference  reports  for  ideas 

5.  Can  organize  material  geared  to  a 
learning  situation — rather  than  a 
tilling  situation 

6,  Has  the  ability  to  write  material 
to  be  used  in  learning  situations 


See:  Communication, 

Units  A,  B,  C,  and  D 


Table  11 


UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY:  ANIMAL  SCIENCE 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


A.  Animal  Health  and  Sanitation 


A. 


1.  Recognizes  undesirable  and  detri- 
mental practices  in  animal  health 
conditions 

a.  Understands  the  relation  of 
farm  sanitation  to  feed 
efficiency  and  animal  health 

b.  Understands  the  effect  of 
management  practices,  feeding, 
and  health  on  results  of  the 
feeding  enterprise 

c.  Is  able  to  identify  major 
disease  symptoms  in  the  live- 
stock herd  or  flock 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Maintaining  Animal 
Health 

1.  Management 

2.  Housing 

3.  Sanitation,  and 
disease  control 

k.  Feeding 


Animal  Nutrition:  Understands  and 

interprets  MDA  and  USDA  requirements 
concerning  feed  processing 


B.  State  and  Federal 
Regulations  Regarding 
Livestock  Feeds 


1.  Develops  an  understanding  of 
MDA  feed  laws 

a.  State  inspection  service 

b.  System  of  dating  and  tagging 

c.  Ingredients 

d.  Digestable  protein 

e.  Crude  protein 

f.  Carbohydrates 

g.  Fats 

h.  Additives 

i.  Mineral 

j.  Concentrates 

k.  State  specifications 

2,  Develops  an  understanding  of  USDA 
specifications 

C,  Has  a working  vocabulary  of  common 
terms  such  as : 
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Table  11 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


1.  Roughages 

2.  Pasture 

3.  Concentrate 

4.  Supplement 
5*  Mineral 

6.  Protein 

7.  Carbohydrate 

8.  Vitamin 

9.  Water 

10.  Additive 

11.  Ration 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


C.  Feed  ^Requirements  of 
Each  Class  of: 

1.  Growing  Animals 

2.  Fattening  Animals 

3.  Breeding  Stock 


2.  Growing  and  fattening  feeds 
3-  Nursing  feeds 

4.  Laxative  feeds 

5.  Production  feeds 

6.  Special  nutritional  feeds 


D.  Is  aware  of  the  various  types  of  feeds 
and  their  purposes  and  understands  the 
changing  feed  requirements  of  growing 
animals  reflected  in  types  of  feed 

1.  Fine  and  ccarse  feeds 


E.  Is  able  to  blend  feeds 

1.  Consistent  and  accurate 


D.  Planning  Conditioning 
Rations  for  Livestock 
and  Poult ly: 
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Table  11 — Continued 


Competencies  to  "be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


2.  According  to  purpose  of  the  feed 

3.  Calculate  ingredients 

Performs  functions  necessary  to 
grind,  roll,  pellet,  wafer, 
and  crimp 

F.  Understands  and  interprets  feed  formu- 
las and  procedure  for  mixing  them 

1.  Develops  an  understanding  of  the 
types  of  feed  formulas  used  by 
the  company 

a.  Fine  and  coarse  feeds 

b.  Growing  and  fattening  feeds 

c.  IJursing  rations 

d.  Laxative  feeds 

e.  Production  feeds 

f.  Special  nutritional  feeds 

2.  Knows  the  ingredients  of  each  fee'^ 
blended  by  the  company 

a.  Ingredients  (quantity  and 
quality) 

b.  Sequence  of  the  process 

c.  Analysis  of  each  feed 


1.  For  All  Purposes 

i 2.  For  All  Classes 

j and  Ages  of  Live- 

^ stock 


I 


! 


G.  Adjusts  mill  machinery  to  meet  proces- 
sing specifications 


I See:  Unit  C,  above 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  specifications  i 

of  each  type  of  feed  processed  or 
blended  j 

2.  Is  able  to  adjust  mill  machinery  ;; 

to  meet  processing  specifications 

a.  Grinding  | 

b.  Mixing  j 

c.  Blending  j 

d.  Rolling  I 

e.  Pelleting  j 

f.  Crimping  { 

g.  Packaging  , 

1. 


Table  11 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

H.  Calculates  the  ingredients  required 
for  each  feed  operation 

I.  Is  familiar  with  the  procedures  and 
factors  associated  with  formulation 
of  rations 

J.  Assists  fanner  in  planning  programs 
and  trouble  shoots  thin  feeding 
problems 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  all  types  of 
growing  animals 

E.  Planning  a Feeding 
Program  for  the 
Livestock  Enter- 
prises of  the  Com- 
munity 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  various 
methods  of  feeding  animals 

3*  Is  able  to  recognize  feeding 
problems 

K.  Recommends  feeds  and  rations  to  be  used 
in  specific  farm  situations 

1.  Understands  animal  nutrition 
including: 

a.  Principles  of  nutrition 

b.  Functions  of  feed  ingredients 

c.  Elements  found  in  animal 
feeds 

d.  Growth  patterns  and  changing 
nutritional  requirements  of 
farm  animals 

2.  Is  familiar  with  feed  ingredients 
common  to  the  area 

See:  Unit  D,  above 

3.  Ability  to  adjust  feed  purchases 
to  feed  supplies  on  the  farm 

a.  Roughage  and  pasture  on  the 
farm 

b.  Grains  produced  on  the  farm 

c.  Mineral  deficiencies  common 
to  the  area 
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Table  12 


UlIITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DFVTLOP  COWPFTFNCTRS 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY;  CO;«JNICATION 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experi ences 
and 

Activities 

A.  Promotes  the  use  of  company  products 

In  addition  to  content 

by  encouraging  their  use  by  fanners 

provided  in  Units  such 
as  5 Animal  Science  Units 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  line  of 

A,  B,  C,  and  D;  and 

company  products 

Farm  Management,  Unit  A 

a.  Knows  their  costs 

b.  Recognizes  their  advantages 

include: 

c.  Understands  their  limita-  ; 

A.  Units  in  English 

tions 

Composition  or  Communi- 

d.  Is  familiar  with  recom- 

•:!ation involving: 

mendations  of  the  company 

1.  Writing  articles 

and  of  the  manufacturer 

based  on  research 
2.  Speaking  to  groups 

2.  Is  able  to  show  customers  data 

3.  Discussion  (con- 

regarding feeding  of  livestock  ! 

versation)  with 

and  poultry 

■ one  or  two  persons 

a.  Shows  and  interprets  research  i 

i 4.  Use  of  resource 

data 

b.  Uses  experiment  station 
research  data 

3.  Knows  the  resource  persons  who 
are  available  to  help  solve 
special  problems  related  to 
livestock  and  poultry  enter- 
prises 

persons 

3.  Visits  livestock  producers  to  determine 
their  understanding  of  relationship 
between  livestock  industry  and  the  feed 
industry 

B.  Writing  Reports 

1 

1.  Knows  livestock  producers  in  the 

territory 

f 

2.  Is  acquainted  with  operator- 

i 

1 

management.  strengths-weaknesses 
of  producers 
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Table  12 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

3.  Plans  and  conducts  a systematic 
visit  to  each  producer  in  the 
business 

4.  Keeps  a record  of  each  visit 

5.  Identifies  problems  of  producers 

6.  Works  with  producers  in  solving 
their  problems 

C.  Attends  meetings  sponsored  by  the  j 

Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  by  | 

teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 

1 C,  Participating  in 
Conference  and  Dis- 
cussion Groups 

1.  Is  acquainted  with  extension  and 
vo~ag  personnel 

2.  Is  familiar  with  those  farmers  i 

who  attend,  knowing  especially  j 

the  customers  of  local  deeuLers 

3.  Helps  plan  for  and  participates 

in  such  meetings  j 

D.  Assists  in  the  promotion,  distribution,  ' 
and  use  of  publications,  bulletins, 
and  movies  of  the  industry 

D.  Using  Instructional 
Aids  in  Speaking  and 
Discussion  Groups 

1.  Maintains  a file  and  library  of 
industry  resources  materials 

a.  Publications 

b.  Bulletins 

c.  Slides 

d.  Movies 

e.  Other  instructional 

materials  i 

2.  Maintains  a file  of  items  on  loan 

3.  Maintains  a file  regarding  dates 
and  places  where  resources  may  be 
used 

— ) 
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T’jbl'f'  l!^-“Copt}  r'uo(i 


CoinpeterxCi'jG 


Lo  oe  Developed 


Jilxperi  ences 
and 

Activities 


a.  Meetings  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service 

b.  Vocational  agriculture 
meetings 

c.  High  school  classes 

d.  Special  meetings  of 
businessmen  and  farmers 

e.  4-H  Club  meetings 

f.  Meetings  of  fanner’s  organi- 
zations 


E.  Talks  at  farmers’  meetings  on  matters 
of  interest 


See:  Unit  A,  above 


1.  Keeps  up  to  date  on  trends  and 
developments 

a.  Reads  Journals 

b.  Confers  with  important 
people  in  the  fields 

c.  Visits  research  farms  and 
experimental  plots 


2.  Can  organize  materials  for  presen- 
tation 

a.  Review  materials 

b.  Make  appropriate  outline  of 
materi  als 

3.  Is  familiar  with  methods  of  presen- 
tation 

a.  Audio-visual 

b.  Lecture 


ii.  Is  familiar  with  some  techniques 
of  delivery 

a.  Eye  contact 

b.  Enunciation 

c.  Pronunciation 

d.  Posture 


See:  Unit  A,  above 


F.  Assists  local  dealers  in  promotional 
campaigns  and  feed  and  grain  clinics 
for  11  ve  s t ook  arr.e  r s 


See:  Unit?  A and  D, 

above 


o 
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Table  12 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


1.  Is  acquainted  wixh  the  livestock 
feeders  of  the  area 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  livestock 
feeders  of  the  area 


3.  Can  design  a teaching  program  to 
use  in  feed  and  grain  clinics 


k.  Can  organize  a feed  and  grain 
clinic 

G.  Encourages  education  concerning  the 
economics  of  the  grain  production 
enterprises  and  government  subsidies 
and  storage 

l.  Works  with  personnel  in  education 

a.  Youth  workers  (4-H,  FFA, 
Scouts,  othen;) 

b.  Organized  adult  groups 


See:  Animal  Science, 

Unit  B;  Farm  Manage- 
ment, Units  D and  E; 
and  Communication, 
Units  B and  C 


2.  Is  familiar  with  the  educational 
agencies  of  the  community 


3.  Is  familiar  with  the  economics  of 
grain  production 

a.  Costs 

b.  Area  products 

c.  Disposition 


See:  Farm  Manage- 

ment, Unit  D 


4.  Is  familiar  with  the  government 
subsidies  and  storage 

a.  Is  familiar  with  the  laws, 
specifications,  and  re- 
quirements of  government 
subsidies  and  storage  and 
keeps  abreast  of  the  changes 

b.  Keeps  a file  on  the  laws, 
specifications  and  storage 
regulations 


See:  Animal  Science, 

Unit  B;  and  Crop 
Science,  Unit  A 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  L?— Continued 


H. 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Recomnends  names  of  agricultural  firms 
and  businesses  having  personnel  avail- 
able for  consultation  vith  customers 
who  have  problems 


E.  Identifying  and  Re- 
cording Lists  of 
Resource  Persons 


1.  Keeps  an  up  to  date  file  of  avail- 
able resource  persons 
a.  Kame 


F.  Planning  with  Re- 
source Persons  for 
their  Participation 
in  Meetings 


b.  Special  area 

c.  Phone 

d.  Address 


2.  Is  familiar  with  appropriate  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  using 
resource  persons 

a.  Contact  private  firms 

b.  Extension  procedures 

c.  Policy  of  firms  regarding 
assignment  of  personnel 


I.  Prepare  records  of  problems  observed  in 
the  area  and  suggest  procedures  for 
solving  then 


See:  Unit  3,  above 


1.  Have  a form  for  recording  appro- 
priate data  as  visits  are  made 

a.  Activity 

b.  Conditions  encountered 

c.  Scope  of  the  problem 

d.  Practices  and  recommendations 

e.  Plans  for  a follow-up 


2.  Uses  library  for  research  material 
from  which  to  make  recommendations 

a.  Extension  and  experiment 
station  publications 

b.  Specialty  newsletters 

c.  Special  references  for  area 

d.  State  and  USDA  publications 

e.  Farm  magazines 

f.  Trade  and  professional 
journals 


Table  12 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

J.  Prepares  reports  of  activities,  includ- 
ing purposes  of  each  activity,  pro- 
cedures used,  and  evaluation  of  results 

1.  Ability  to  plan  and  submit  plan 
of  activities 

a.  Dates  and  purposes  of 
activities 

b.  Methods  of  perfonning 
activities 

c.  Involvement  of  appropriate 
personnel 

2*  Ability  to  prepare  and  submit 
reports  of  each  activity 

a.  Recommendations 

b.  Purposes 

c.  Persons  involved 

d.  Accomplishments 

e.  Follow-up  and  other 
commitments 

f.  Expense  accounts 

3.  Ability  to  prepare  and  submit 
periodic  reports,  including  re- 
ports of  activities  and  evalua- 
tion reports 

See:  Unit  B,  above 

K.  Develop  reputable  rapport  with  dealers 
through  accurate  representation  of 
products 

1.  Knows  the  products  of  the  business 

2.  Knows  and  follows  good  techniques 
in  company-dealer  relationships 

3.  Is  objective  in  representation  of 
products 

4.  Keeps  in  const and  touch  with  the 
local  dealer  and  understands  his 
p rob  Jems 

See : Communication , 

Units  A,  B,  and  C 
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Table  13 

UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY:  CROP  SCIENCE 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


A.  Records  letters  received,  location  of 
its  storage,  quality  and  condition, 
and  keeps  a running  inventory;  deter- 
mines the  acceptability  of  storage 
conditions;  determines  when  feed  is 
"safe"  to  store  or  feed;  and  receives 
and  stores  feed  and  grain  ingredients 


I A.  Grain  storage  and 
grain  testing  for: 

1,  Moisture 

I 2,  Foreign  materials 

^ 3.  Other  character- 

istics 

I 

\ 

t 


1.  Receives  ingredients 

a.  Checks  for  quality  and 
conformity  to  the  require- 
ments 

l)  Undt*sirablc  ar.d  foreign 
materials 
?)  Weight 
3)  Moisture 
M Minerals 

5)  Uniformity 

6)  Color 

7)  Damage 

b.  Determines  storability 


2.  Stores  ingredients  and  feed 

a.  Stores  only  with  like  quality 
and  product 

b.  Checks  storage  bins  for 
safety,  capacity,  freedom 
from  rodents  and  other  pos- 
sible contamination 

c.  Is  aware  of  the  proper 
storage  conditions  for 
the  ingredients  and  the 
product 

d.  Is  aware  of  appearance  and 
conditions  of  "badly  spoiled" 
products  and  ingredients 

e.  Stores  in  a location  con- 
venient for  the  blending 
(manufacturing)  and  shipping 
processf*.^ 
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Table  13 — Continued 


' Experiences 

Competencies  to  be  Developed  and 

Activities 


1)  Distance  from  point  of 
use 

2)  Methods  of  receiving 
and  shipping 

3)  Method  of  transportation 
to  the  blending  process 

k)  Sequence 

5)  Amount  used 

f.  Knows  storage  characteristics 
of  ingredients  and  products 

g.  Follows  a systematic  process 
of  inspecting  storage  bins 
for: 

l)  Capacity 

2)  Safety 

3)  Condition  of  stored 
ingredients  or  products 
Moisture 

5)  Rodents 

6)  Age  of  stored  ingredi- 
ents or  products 

7)  Stored  grain  tests 

3.  Follows  systematic  plan  for  caring 
for  stored  feed 

a.  Inspects 

b.  Moves  (turns  feed  and  ingre- 
di  ents ) 

c.  Provides  ventilation  and 
aeration  where  needed 


Follows  a systematic  plan  for 
using  feeds 

a.  Maintains  adequate  records 

b.  Uses  older  ingredients  and 
products  first 


B.  Makes  field  and  bin  inspections  on  farms 


B.  Grading  Grain 


1.  Knows  the  state  specifications  and 
requirements 

2.  Sets  up  a systematic  program  for 
inspection  of  fields  and  bins 
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Table  13 — Continued 


E 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


xperiences 

and 

Activities 


3.  Keeps  a file., on  the  statistics 
of  the  fields  and  bins 

a.  Location 

b.  Ty^e 

c.  Size  or  quality 

d.  Previous  history  of  probleins 
at  this  location 

e.  Record  of  each  visit,  prob- 
lems encountered  and  accom- 
plishments 


C.  Buys  grain  from  several  sources  with 
the  intent  of  mixing  to  meet  grade 
specifications 


See:  Unit  3,  above; 

and  Animal  Science, 
Unit  D 


1.  Is  familiar  with  specifications 
of  products  blended,  manufactured, 
and  sold 

a.  Percent  ingredients  in 
product 

b.  Quality  of  raw  materials  used 


2.  Can  determine  ration  mixing  and 
blending  of  the  raw  materials  to 
get  desired  specifications  in 
finished  product 

a.  Quality  of  raw  materials 

b.  Quantity  of  raw  materials 

c.  Quality  of  product 

d.  Quantity  of  finished  product  j 
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Table  li+ 

UIliTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY:  DISTRIBUTION 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


A.  Assists  local  dealers  in  pranoting  use 
of  specific  feeds  by  local  producers 


See:  Animal  Science , 

Units  C and  E;  and 
Farm  Management,  Unit  A 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  types  of 
animals  and  feeds  nomially  used 
in  the  local  area 


2.  Is  familiar  with  the  feeding 
problems  normally  encountered 
by  the  local  dealer 

3.  Is  familiar  with  all  the  feeds 
of  the  business 

k.  Acquaints  the  local  dealer  with 
all  new  feeds  of  the  business 

5.  Encourages  the  local  dealers  to 
acquaint  their  customers  with  the 
use  of  specific  feeds  for 
specific  Jobs 


B.  Determines  purchase  price  based  on 
market  reports , grade  and  transporta- 
tion differential 


See : Farm  Management , 

Units  D and  E;  and  Crop 
Science,  Unit  A 


1.  Develops  an  understanding  of  the 
market  reports 

a.  How  many  reports  and  the 
groups  from  which  they  came 

b.  How  often  issued 

c.  Types  of  reports  issued 

d.  Has  an  understanding  of  the 
format 

e.  Has  an  understanding  of  the 
terms  used 

2.  Develops  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  involved  and  adjusting  the 
market  report  to  business  use 
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Table  lii — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


» Experiences 

and 

Activities 


a.  Grade  or  quality  of  material 
used  in  the  company 

b.  Knows  the  weekly,  seasonal, 
changing  requirements  of  the 
company 

c.  Is  familiar  with  the  quality 
of  each  material  used  by  the 
company 

d.  Is  familiar  with  the  normal 
sales 

e.  Anticipates  special  needs  of 
the  company 


3.  Develops  a working  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  products 

a.  Is  familiar  with  the  salesmen 
who  call  on  the  company  re- 
presentatives 

b.  Is  familiar  with  the  other 
companies 

c.  Is  familiar  with  alternative 
sources  of  feed  supplies 


ii.  Develops  an  understanding  of  how 
to  determine  the  purchase  price 

a.  Quantity  needed 

b.  Expected  sales  price  of  the 
product 

c.  Possible  substitutes  of 
equal  quality 

d.  Possible  bulk,  company,  or 
other  discounts 

e.  Shipping  and  freight  costs 

f.  Market  outlook 

C.  Purchases  ingredients  for  mixed  feeds 
from  suppliers 

1,  Has  a working  knowledge  of  who 
the  suppliers  are 


See:  Farm  Management , 

Units  D and  E;  and  Crop 
Science,  Units  A and  B 


2.  Can  determine  the  purchase  price 
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Table  14 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

3.  Knows  the  company  requirements  in 
terms  of  quality,  quantity,  and 
possible  substitutes 

Can  interpret  the  records  and  forms 
used  for  ordering 

D.  Records  volume  purchased,  condition, 
grade,  price,  source,  transportation, 
freight,  and  insurance;  and  arranges 
for  receipt  of  grain  and  feedstuffs, 
including  storage  facilities,  record- 
ing quantity  of  materials,  condition, 
cost,  and  how  handled 

A.  Record  Keeping 

1.  Keeps  accurate  record  of  purchase 

a.  Amount  purchased 

b.  Quality 

c.  Source 

d.  Cost 

e.  Transportation  method 

f.  Freight  costs 

g.  Insurance. 

2.  Arranges  and  makes  provision  for 
appropriate  receipt  of  items 

a.  Amount  received 

b.  Quality 

c.  Cost 

d.  Source 

e.  Method  of  receiving 

f.  Condition  upon  receipt 

3.  Keeps  accurate  record  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  grain  and  feedstuffs 
and  of  the  products 

E.  Buys  specific  kinds,  quality  and  grades 
of  grain;  bargains  with  seller  to  buy 
at  best  possible  price 


See:  Crop  Science, 

Units  A and  B;  Animal 
Science,  Units  B,  C,  D, 
and  E;  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment, Units  D and  E 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  sources  of 
grain,  fccdstulTs,  and  products 


I 
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Table  l4 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences  i 

and  1 

Activities  | 

2.  Is  familiar  witn  the  typo,  quality 

j 

of  grain  to  be  purenased 

3.  Is  familiar  with  the  normal 

1 

classification  of  grain 

1 

a.  Typo 

i 

D . Grade 

j 

4.  Can  determine  and  compare  prices 

of  possible  purchases  of  grain 

from  different  souroei; 

a.  Comparison  of  cost  per  unit  1 

1 

b.  Discounts 

1 

c.  Transportation  and  insurance 

costs 

F.  Arranges  for  deliveries  and  modes  of 

j 

See:  Trade,  and  Industry  ^ 

transportation 

Units  J and  y | 

1.  Is  familiar  with  costs  of  deliv- 

j 

eries 

1 

a.  Method 

b.  Distance 

2.  lo  raniiliar  with  the  methods  used 


by  the  company  for  deliveries 
•I.  Company  truck 

b.  Rail  express 

c.  Mail 

d.  Air  froip:ht 

e.  Motor  freight 

3«  Can  fill  out  the  appropriate 
delivery  forms 

a.  Name,  address,  phone,  destina- 
tion 

b.  To  whom  to  bill 

c.  -Quantity  to  ship 

d.  Method  of  shinment 

e.  Quality- type 

f.  Special  delivery  instructions 

g.  Size  of  unit 


O 
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Table  — Continued 


T 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


4.  Is  familiar  with  the  company 
delivery  schedule 


G.  Determine  prices  to  offer  for  grain 
and  feedstuffs  based  on  knowledge  of 
outlook  and  future  trends 


Seer  Farm  Management, 
Units  3,  D,  and  E;  and 
Crop  Science,  Unit  B 


1.  Knows  the  factors  on  which  the 
offering  price  is  based 

a.  Use  to  be  made  of  grain 
and  feedstuffs 

b.  Quality 

c.  Possible  quantity  discount 

d.  Ao  pays  shipping  costs 

e.  Supply  conditions 

f.  Number  of  sources  from  which 
the  grain  or  feedstuffs  are 
available 

g.  Changing  market  conditions — 
outlook 


2.  Can  detennine  the  price  consider- 
ing the  above  factors 


H.  Studies  market  prices  by  watching  grain 
futures 


Seer  Farm  Management, 
Units  D and  E 


1.  Understands  ’^grain  futures" 

2.  Keeps  a record  of  market  changes 

3.  Studies  these  for  trends 


I.  Makes  effective  use  of  telephone  and  B.  Using  Telephone  and 

telegraph  to  complete  transactions  Telegraph 

1.  Has  good  telephone  manner 

2.  Keeps  a file  of  appropriate 
telephone  numbers 

3»  Keeps  a complete  and  accurate 
record  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
commitments 
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Table  lit — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

J.  Recommends  procedures  for  reducing 
costs  and  increasing  efficiency 

1.  Is  familiar  vith  the  transporta- 
tion methods  used  by  the  business 

See:  Trade  and 

Industiy,  Units  J and 
K,  above 

2.  Keeps  efficient  records  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  used  by 
the  business 

3*  Examines  the  records  for  out-of- 
line  costs 

1 

1 

4.  Compares  the  needs  vith  other 
similar  businesses 

5.  Reads  and  gatners  information 
about  the  transportation  methods 

6.  Recommends  changes  when  advisable 

K.  Determines  efficiency  of  handling  sacks, 
bags,  boxes  of  feed  or  loose  grain 

1.  Keeps  a record  of  sales  and 
includes  quantity  of  each  item 
sold,  noting  size  and  type  of 
containers 

See : Trade  and 

Industiy,  Units  J and 
K,  above 

2.  Examines  the  records  for  cost  of 
handling,  time  and  labor  involved 

3.  Adjusts  transportation  system  and 
employees  to  obtain  efficiency 

L.  Keeps  mileage  record  and  log  of 
deliveries 

1.  Maintains  a dispatch  record  for 
each  vehicle 

See;  Trade  and 
Industry,  Units,  L and 
M,  above 
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Table  15 

UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY:  FARM  MANAGEMENT, 

CREDIT,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ECON(»{ICS 


Competenc'ies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

A.  Assists  farmers  in  planning  programs 
and  trouble  shoots  feed  problems 

A.  Livestock  Management 
Practices 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  system  of 
handling  feed  on  the  farms 

2.  Is  able  to  systematically  analyze 
the  feeding  situation  to  deter- 
mine its  efficiency  in  relation 
to  management  factors 

3.  Is  familiar  with  management 
practices  in  the  feed  industry 

B.  Sells  direct  to  farmers  on  the  farm 

1.  Visits  the  producers  of  the 
business  area  on  a systematic 
follow-up  basis  to  work  with 
them  on  feeding  programs  and 
special  problems  related  to 
their  area 

B.  Management  Principles 
for  Non-Farm  Agri- 
cultural Business 

2.  Is  familiar  with  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  producers  in  the 
business  territory 

3.  Reports  results  obtained  to 
manager  of  the  business 

C.  Assists  producers  with  individual  prob- 
lems by  reviewing  the  specific  situa- 

C.  Analyzing  the  Farm 
Business 

tion 

1.  Encourages  producers  to  keep 
appropriate  records 

2.  Encourages  producers  to  analyze 
farm  business 


Table  15 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

3.  Reviews  the  farm  business  record 
with  the  producer  to  help  discover 
and  sQlve  problems 

D.  Prepares  budget  analysis  to  show  bene- 
fits of  using  certain  feeds  in  specific 
farm  situations 

1.  Is  able  to  recognize  alternatives 

2.  Is  able  to  accurately  prepare  the 
analysis,  recognizing  important 
factors 

D.  Farm  Prices 

E.  Prepares  farm  plans  for  producers 

1.  Has  ability  to  make  a farm 
business  analysis,  including  the 
following: 

a.  Enterprise  analysis 

b.  Animal  units 

c.  Crop  units 

d.  Labor  income 

e.  P.M.W.U. 

f.  Labor  needs 

^ g.  Machinery  requirements 

2.  Has  ability  to  prepare  a farm 
inventory 

3.  Maintains  a file  of  up  to  date 
plans  and  procedures 

E.  Budgeting  Alterna- 
tives 

F.  Sells  direct  to  customers  in  an  infor- 
mative manner 

F.  Planning  the  Farm 
Business 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  products  he 
sells 

2.  Is  familiar  with  problems  custom- 
ers may  have  with  the  product 
and  is  able  to  help  avoid  these 

See:  Animal  Science, 

Units  B,  C,  D,  and  E 

problems 

Ir 
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Table  15 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


\ 


G.  Works  with  local  dealers  on  problems 
of  credit  for  farmers 


G. 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Securing  and  Using 
Credit 


1.  Is  familiar  witii  sources  of  credit 
available  to  farmers 

a.  Local  banks 

b.  Local  dealers 

c.  P.C.A. 

d.  F.H.A. 

e.  Other 


2.  Can  make  up  and  analyze  a net 
worth  statement 


3.  Understands  and  is  able  to 
evaluate  the  limiting  factors 
associated  with  the  extension  of 
credit 

a.  Ability  to  pay 

b.  Management  ability 

c.  Personal  traits 

d.  Family  characteristics 

e.  Personal  character 

4.  Works  with  local  dealers  to  help 
them  with  their  credit  rating 
with  the  company 

a.  Is  familiar  with  factors 
associated  with  the  extension 
of  credit  to  dealers 

1)  Assets 

2)  Liabilities 

3)  Character  rating  of  the 
operator 

b.  Analyzes  credit  risk  of 
dealers 


H.  Exhibits  alertness  and  sensitivity  to 
situations  in  which  a service  can  be 
rendered 

1.  Helps  farmers  consider  all 
alternatives 


See:  Units  C,  D,  and  E, 

above*  Also  include  ex- 
I perience  in  conference 
I techniques  as  part  of 
F.F.A.  program 
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Table  15 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


2.  Helps  farmers  select  best  alterna- 
tives 


3.  Helps  local  dealers  with  tech- 
niques of  assisting  their  cus- 
tomers and  reaching  desirable 
decisions 

I.  Assists  producers  in  solving  feeding  See:  Animal  Science, 

and  related  problems  Unit  A 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  feeding 
problems  of  the  customer  and 
of  others  in  the  area 

2.  Knows  the  feeding  problems  gener- 
ally associated  with  xocal  liife-/' 
stoc  and  poultry  ^en1;e3:prise?,  ’ i . 

3.  Understands  the  relationship  of  • 
sound  management  practices  to  the 
results  secured  from  feeds 

a.  Efficiency 

b.  Housing 

c.  Sanitation 

d.  Health  of  animals 

k.  Is  able  to  identify  disease  and 
parasite  symptoms 

a.  Internal  parasites 

b.  External  parasites 

c.  Viruses 

d.  Skin  disorders 

e.  Infections 

f.  Others 
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Table  l6 

UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  C(M>ETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY:  OFFICE  PRACTICES 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

A.  Develops  an  alterness  to  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  business 

1.  Keeps  in  personal  touch  with  the 
research  being  conducted  in  the 
area  of  feeds  and  feeding 

2.  Knows  the  activities  of  similar 
businesses 

B.  Develops  and  improves  upon  the  materi- 
als accounting  system  when  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  efficiency  becomes 
apparent 

1.  Maintains  records  of: 

a.  Labor  efficiencies 

b.  Cast  per  unit 

c.  Plan  efficiency 

d.  Cost  of  each  department 

e.  Cost  of  each  process 

2.  Compares  these  with  other  com- 
panies of  like  operation 

3.  Considers  all  alternatives 

k.  Is  aware  of  other  types  of  materi- 
als and  accounting  systems 

A.  Cost  Accounting 
Procedures 

C.  Understands  techniques  of  processing 
feed  through  data  processing  and 
prepares  computer  programs  for  pro- 
cessing 

1.  Becomes  familiar  with  data  pro- 
cessing procedures 

a.  Magnetic  tapes 

b.  Punches  cards 

c.  Programming 

d.  Coding 

B.  Data  Processing 
Procedures 
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Table  l6>-»Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


2.  Is  familiar  with  the  machines 
involved 

a.  Key  punch 

b.  Verifier 

c.  Duplicators 

d.  Ac counter 

e.  Sorter 

f.  Various  types  of  computers 


D.  Sells  direct  to  producer  and  farmers 
on  the  farm 


See;  Farm  Management, 
Units  A,  C,  and  E 


1.  Becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  business  area  and 
with  their  needs  and  problems 


2.  Encourages  producers  to  place 

orders  for  feed  and  other  products 

E.  Sells  directly  to  customers  across  the  C.  Salesmanship 
counter  in  an  informative  manner,  with- 
out misrepresentation 

1.  Is  neat  in  personal  appearance 

2.  Knows  and  follows  the  techniques 
of  good  customer  sales  relation- 
ship 

3.  Answers  inquiries  as  objectively 
as  possible 

4.  Knows  and  follows  good  salesman- 
ship practices 

F.  Solicits  local  dealers  to  sell  company  See:  Unit  C,  above 

products 

1.  Acquaints  the  local  dealer  with 
all  of  the  products  sold  by  the 
company 


1 
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Table  l6 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


2.  Encourages  the  local  dealer  to 
stock  with  items  that  are  likely 
to  sell 

3*  Develops  techniques  with  the  local 
dealer  for  promoting  new  products 

G.  Assists  local  dealers  and  promotional 
caa^aigns  and  feed  and  grain  clinics 
for  livestock  feeders 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  company  pro- 
ducts 

2.  Is  familiar  with  promotional 
techniques 

3.  Performs  an  inventory  to  determine 
items  that  spend  too  much  time  on 
the  shelf 

k.  Can  design  a promotional  campaign 
for  new  products 

H.  Helps  farmers  arrange  credit  and 
accepts  responsibility  for  the  collec- 
tion of  "Accounts  Receivable" 

l.  Establishes  a procedure  for  col- 
lecting "Accounts  Receivable"  in 
line  with  company  credit  policy 

I.  Promotes  the  use  of  company  products 
by  encouraging  their  use  by  farmers 

1.  Is  familiar  with  accepted  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  new  customers 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  location  of 
customers 

3.  Is  alert  for  new  customers 

4.  Is  alert  to  new  products 


See:  Communication, 

Units,  A,  B,  and  C 


See:  Farm  Management, 

Unit  G 


See:  Farm  Management, 

Units  A,  C,  and  E 
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Talkie  l6"»-*Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


E;q)eriences 
and  ^ 

Activities 


Works  with  local  dealers  in  the  promo- 
tion and  sales  of  the  feeds  in  his 
organization 


1.  Knows  the  products  of  the  company 

2.  Is  familiar  with  proper  feed 
handling  methods  to  be  employed 
by  a successful  local  dealer 

3.  Is  familiar  with  the  feeds  needed 
in  the  local  area 

k*  Knows  and  is  able  to  use  accept- 
able promotional  methods 

a.  Visits  to  the  farm  or  local 
dealers 

b.  Exhibits 

c.  Displays 

d.  Handouts 

e.  Advertising 

f.  Billboards 

g.  Demonstrations 

h.  Field  trips 

5.  Knows  and  practices  acceptable 
sales  techniques 


K.  Keepi  local  dealers  informed  regarding 
problems  most  frequently  encountered 
on  farms 

1.  Is  alert  to  identifying  problems 
as  he  visits  the  farm 


See : Communication , 
Units  B,  C,  D,  and  E; 
and  Unit  C,  above 


2,  Has  ability  to  prepare  and  submit 
^appropriate  reports 

a.  Reccanmendations  to  the 
customer 

b.  Report  of  other  areas  which 
were  not  discussed  with  the 
customer 


Table  l6 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


E;q)eriences 

and 

Activities 


3.  Performs  periodic  evaluations  on 
the  types  of  problems  encountered 


See:  Fam  Management, 

Units  A,  C,  and  F 


L.  Provides  records  and  data  required  by 
his  supervisor  in  an  acceptable  form; 
and  provides  information  to  his  super- 
visor about  the  organization,  its 
products,  and  services 

1.  Sets  up  a filing  system 

a.  Follows  an  established  form 

b.  File  all  reports,  letters, 
documents,  specifications, 
and  orders 

2.  Familiarizes  himself  with  the 
filing  system  used 

3.  Keeps  up  to  date  on  the  organiza- 
tion patterns  and  possible  changes 

k.  Is  familiar  with  all  the  products 
and  services  of  the  company 

5.  Is  familiar  with  the  business 
forms  of  the  company 

6.  Periodically  and  systematically 
reviews  the  company’s  progress 

7.  Evaluates  the  progress  in  terms 
of  prior  expectations 

8.  Investigates  new  areas  for  ser- 
vices and  products 

9.  Provides  reports 

10.  Has  periodic  conferences  with 
his  supervisor 

M.  Makes  periodic  suinmarizations  of  the 
business  for  purposes  of  analysis 


E.  Preparing  a Periodic 
Summary  of  the  Business 


D.  Record  Keeping  and 
Filing  Systems 
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Table  l6 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  business 
forms,  procedures,  and  the  poli- 
cies of  the  company 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


2.  Makes  a periodic  systematic 
summary  of  the  business 

3.  Analyzes  the  business  for  trends, 
weaknesses,  and  strengths 


N.  Performs  administrative  duties  in  line  See:  Agricultural 

with  established  and  accepted  organize-  Leadership,  Unit  C 
tional  patterns;  and  determines  policy 
concerning  wages , hours,  and  benefits 


1.  Develops  a fair  and  equitable 
policy  for  wages 

a.  Beginning 

b.  Advances 

c.  Overtime 

0.  Evaluates  and  commends  worker  per- 
formance 

1*  Follows  a systematic  plan  for 
evaluation  of  work  performance 

a.  Fair 

b.  Frequency 

c.  In  all  work  situations  of 
the  employee 

d.  Confers  with  workers 
frequently 


See : Agri cultural 

Leadership,  Unit  C 


P.  Establishes  and  uses  approved  systems 
of  cost  accounting 

1*  Is  familiar  with  the  systems  of 
cost  accounting 


See;  Unit  A,  above; 
Distribution,  Unit  A; 
Communication,  Unit  B; 
and  Trade  Industry, 
Units  t and  G 


2,  Can  evaluate  the  systems  and 
select  the  ones  best  suited  to 
the  business 


Table  l6 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

3.  Can  keep  the  required  records, 
reports  and  data  of  the  cost 
accounting  system 

Q,  Recommends  changes  in  procedure  which 
will  increase  organizational  efficiency 

1.  Makes  organizational  charts 

2.  Projects  organizational  charts 
in  light  of  trends  and  forecasts 

3.  Studies  organizational  setup  for 
efficiency 

4.  Suggests  changes  that  would  improve 
service  for  efficiency 

F.  Efficiency  Factors 

R.  Delegate  authority  to  employee  to  the 
extent  he  can  satisfactorily  pursue 
work  expected  of  him;  and  delegates 
authority  to  workers  in  best  interest 
of  total  operation 

1.  Know  work  load  and  Job  description 
of  each  employee  in  his  regular 
job 

2.  Delegates  the  responsibility  and 
authority  necessary  for  the  job 

3.  Do  not  delegate  more  responsibility 
and  authority  than  is  needed  to  do 
the  job 

See : AgricultureJ. 
Leadership,  Units  C 
and  D 

S.  Keeps  employees  informed  concerning 
general  policies  related  to  operation 

!•  Has  an  established  general  policy 
for  the  business 

2.  Permits  the  policy  to  be  knovn  to 
enqplpyees 

See : Agricultural 
Leadership,  Units  C 
and  D 
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Table  l6 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


3.  Discusses  any  policy  misunder- 
standing with  employees 


k.  Makes  known  any  changes  in  general 
policy 


T.  Helps  to  maintsdn  complete  and  accurate 
record  files 

!•  Becomes  familiar  with  all  company 
records 


See:  Unit  A,  above; 

Distribution,  Unit  A; 
Communication,  Unit  B; 
and  Trade  Industry, 
Units  C and  G 


2.  Becomes  familiar  with  the  filing 
system  of  the  company 

3*  Insures  that  a file  copy  of  each 
transaction  is  completed 


k.  Insures  that  a copy  of  each  trans- 
action is  filed 


U,  Maintains  line  of  communication  within  See:  Agricultural 

the  company  organization  Leadership,  Unit  D 

1.  Insures  that  employees  have  con- 
tacts with  their  supervisors 

V,  Works  with  employees  on  the  promotion 
of  sales 

!•  Is  familiar  with  each  of  the 
products 

2*  Is  familiar  with  the  sales  out- 
lets— customers  of  the  business 

3.  Is  familiar  with  promotional 
techniques 

a.  Displays 

b.  Advertisements 

c.  Sandies 

d.  Salesmen 
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Table  l6— Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


4. 


Keeps  records  of  sales  for  each 
employee 


See: 

Units 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Conmuni cation 


5.  Diagnosis  sales  problems  of 
employees 


6.  Sets  up  sales  personnel  training 
program  for  the  business 


7.  Sets  up  sales  program  for  a special 
service  product  of  the  business 


W.  Cooperates  with  the  employee  to  increase 
job  efficiency 


See:  Unit  F,  above 


1.  Is  familiar  with  the  job  descrip- 
tion of  the  employee 


2.  Can  perform  an  efficiency  of  the 
job 


3.  Asks  employee  for  suggestions  and 
improvements  in  terms  of  efficiency 
of  the  business 


4.  Works  with  employees  to  implement 
desired  changes 


X.  Hears  and  processes  grievances  of 
workers 

1.  Insures  that  all  workers  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard 

2.  Sees  to  it  that  all  grievances 
are  acted  upon 

3.  Reports  all  grievances  to  appro- 
priate persons 


See:  Agricultural 
Leadership,  Units  C 
and  D 


4.  Insures  that  persons  reporting 
grievances  be  informed  as  to  the 
action  to  be  taken 
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Table  l6— Continued 


Competencies  to  be  De'^eloped 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

Y.  Applies  modern  principles  and  concepts 

See:  Units  A,  B,  and 

of  accounting 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  accounting 
systems  of  the  business 

2.  Studies  newer  concepts  and 
methods  of  accounting 

D,  above 

3.  Suggests  appropriate  concepts  of 
accounting  for  implementation 
into  the  business 

Z.  Interviews  and  hires  new  personnel, 

See:  Agricultural 

orients  new  workers,  and  makes  them 

Leadership,  Units  C 

feel  a part  of  the  organization 

1.  Keeps  track  of  personnel  needs 
of  the  business 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  requirements 
that  prospective  employees  need 
for  the  job  in  the  business 

and  D 

3.  Is  familiar  with  the  sources  of 
new  personnel 

k.  Conducts  an  interview  with  pros- 
pective personnel 

5.  Evaluates  the  prospective  personnel 
in  li^t  of  Job  requirements 
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Table  17 

UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY;  RESEARCH  AND  SCIENCE 


1 

> 

Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

A.  Develops  an  alertness  to  new  opportuni- 

See : Communi cati on , 

ties  for  the  business,  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  research  being  conducted  in- 

Units  A,  B,  C,  and  D 

the  area  of  feeds  and  feeding 

1.  Keeps  and  uses  an  up  to  date 
library 

A.  Research  Techniques 

a.  Professional  journals 

B.  Evaluating  Sources 

b.  Farm  magazines 

of  Information  and 

c.  Special  newsletters 

Quality  of  Research 

d.  Trade  journals 

e.  Research  reports  of  experi- 
ment stations 

f.  E3q)eriment  station  bulletins 
suid  USDA  bulletins 

Data 

2.  Systematically  checks  with  the 

C.  Applying  Appropri- 

non-written sources  of  information 

ate  Research  Find- 

a. Professional  meetings 

ings  to  New  Situa- 

b. In-service  tredning  sessions 

c.  Farm  meetings 

d.  Adult  classes 

e.  Company  meetings 

f.  Special  subject  matter 
meetings 

3.  Secures  information  from  customers 
about: 

tions 

a.  Services  now  being  rendered 

b.  Additional  services  desired 

U.  Sets  and  follows  a systematic  plan 
for  visiting  the  following: 

a.  State  research  farms 

b.  State  research  sub-stations 

c.  Field  daj's,  commercial  and 
educational 

d.  Commercial  companies 
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Table  17 — Continued 


3. 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Establishes  the  physical  setup  for 
research  and  plans  daily  and  periodic 
routines  of  work 


See:  Unit  A,  above 

D.  Research  Objectives 


1.  Esteijlishes  the  objectives  of 
research  for  the  business 

2.  Plans  and  determines  the  physical 
and  personal  needs  to  carry  out 
the  research 

3.  Plans  each  e^eriment  in  line  with 
the  objective 

4.  Is  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
conducting  feed  industry  research 

5.  Secures  the  needed  supplies  and 
personnel 

6.  Schedules  the  work  for  the 

. employees  in  line  with  their 
abilities 


C.  Rejects  the  use  of  spoiled  or  damaged  See:  Crop  Science, 

feed  in  mixing  rations  for  research  Units  A and  B 

purposes 

1.  Estsi)li^hes  criteria  for  evalua- 
ting sill  incoming  feeds  to  be 
used  in  research 

2.  Insures  that  all  feed  is  carefully 
inspected  before  being  considered 
for  use  in  research 

3*  Rejects  all  feeds  that  do  not 
meet  the  criteria 


D.  Formulates  the  rations,  including  use 
of  micro  feeds  and  antibiotics 


See:  Animal  Science, 

Units  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E 


1.  Understands  animal  nutrition, 
including: 
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Table  17 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


a.  Principles  of  nutrition 

b.  Functions  of  feed  ingredients 
c«  Elements  found  in  animal  feeds 
d.  Growth  patterns  and  changing 

nutritional  requirements  of 
farm  animals 


See  also,  units  in 
chemistry  dealing  with 
analysis  and  weigning 

See:  Trade  and 

Industry,  Units  C,  D, 
and  S 


2.  Understands  common  feed  terms 

a.  Concentrates 

b.  Supplements 

c.  Protein 

d.  Carbohydrates 

e.  Vitamins 

f.  Additives 

g.  Nutrients 

h.  Nicro  feeds 


3.  Can  formulate  rations  for  various 
animals 


k.  Insures  that  the  formulated  rations 
meet  the  criteria  for  which  they 
are  formulated 

5.  Insures  that  the  mixing  and 
grinding  machines  are  not 
contaminated 

6.  Insures  that  the  micro  feeds  are 
mixed  throughly  and  pre-mixed 


7.  Provides  a system  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  ingredients  to  permit 
n on-  c ont  ami  n at  i on 


8.  Insures  that  accurate  weights  and 
measures  are  obtained 


9.  Insures  that  pre-mixed  and  major 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  com- 
pounded 


10. 


Has  sample  of  feed  analyzed  to  com- 
pare against  control  charts  i 

^ 
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Table  17 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


11.  Develops  an  identification  code 
for  all  research  rations  to  permit 
identification,  purpose,  date, 
mixed,  and  the  like 


E.  Coordinates  and  cooperates  in  the 
development  of  new  feed  products 


See;  Unit  A,  above 


F.  Specifies  what  data  should  be  recorded 
and  plans  a procedure  for  recording  it 


See:  Ofice  Practices, 

Unit  D 


1.  Identifies  the  data  needed  to 
complete  the  objectives 

2.  Plans  for  collecting  the  data 

a.  Type 

b.  iThen  and  how  often 

c.  Done  by  whom 

3.  Trains  employees  in  collecting  the 
data 

a.  Accuracy  according  to  direc- 
tions 

b.  Proper  completion  of  the  forms 


G.  Reccanmends  and  determines  need  for 
research 


See:  Unit  B,  above 


1.  Keeps  abreast  of  the  problems  of 
the  industry  and  of  the  business 

2.  Keeps  abreast  of  the  trends  of 
the  industry  and  of  the  business 

3.  Spots  areas  needing  research 
through  constant  analysis  of  the 
business  records  and  an  awareness 
of  the  trends  and  problems 

k.  Is  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
research  that  may  be  employed  by 
the  company 
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Table  17 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

5.  Is  able  to  plan  and  insititute 
research  projects 

6,  Is  familiar  with  the  procedures 
and  business  policies  of  the 
research  program 

J,  Plans  and  determines  the  physical, 
personnel,  and  financial  needs  to 
carry  out  the  research 

H.  Performs  many  basic  skills  as  testing 
for  moisture,  TDN,  ash,  and  the 
nutrients 

See:  Unit  A,  above; 

and  Chemistry  Units 
on  Analysis 

1,  Is  familiar  with  the  basic  skills, 
such  as  testing  for  moisture,  TDN, 
as,  and  the  nutrients  that  are 
used  in  the  business 

2,  Is  familiar  with  alternative 
methods  of  performing  the  basic 
skills 

3.  Has  the  ability  to  perform  the 
basic  skills  in  the  manner  used 
in  the  business 

i 

O 
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Table  l8 

UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  DEVELOP  COMPETENCIES 
IN  THE  FEED  INDUSTRY:  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


A.  Plans  and  schedules  processing 
operations 

1.  Understands  and  interprets  needs 
and  informs  the  sales  department 

2.  Kncws  output  capacities  of  the 
various  machines  and  of  the  plant 

3.  Knows  the  production  requirements 
of  each  item 

4.  Is  familiar  with  each  production 
process  so  that: 

a.  Efficient  use  of  machines  is 
planned 

b.  Repetition  of  operations  is 
reduced 

c.  Unnecessary  mill  adjustments 
are  reduced 

d.  Alterations  in  the  processes 
are  reduced 

e.  Continuous  operation  is 
possible 

B.  Keeps  storage  equipment  in  proper 
repair 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  storage 
equipment 

2.  Maintains  files  of: 

a.  Operational  manuals 

b.  Maintenance  manuals 

3.  Follows  the  recommended  mainten- 
ance procedures 

4.  Keeps  a record  of; 


A.  Planning  and 
Scheduling  Work 
Processes 


I 


B.  Using  Manuals  for 

Becoming: 

1.  Acquainted  with 
Machines  and 
Equipment 

2.  Maintenance  of 
Machines  and 
Equipment 

3.  Repair  of  Machines 
and  Equipment 
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Table  l8 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 

Experiences 

and 

Activities 

a.  Normal  mishaps  or  bre  jkdovns 

b.  Maintenance  and  repairs  per- 

formed^  date  and  nature  of 

the  work  performed 

c.  Equipment  history 

C.  Records  and  reports  daily  consumption 

C.  Record  keeping  on: 

of  feed  ingredients,  amounts  of  feed 

1.  Production 

processed,  kinds  of  packaging,  and 

2.  Machine  Operation 

disposal  or  storage 

3.  Machine  Main- 

tenance and 

1.  Maintains  daily  record  of: 

Repair 

a.  Inputs  of  feed  ingredients 

b.  Output  of  processed  feed 

c.  Disposition  of  feed 

D.  Performs  mill  operations,  such  as 

D.  Machine  Operation 

grinding,  mixing,  and  packaging 

in  the  Feed  Mill 

1.  Knovs  the  mill  operations  per- 

formed 

a.  Grinding 

b.  Mixing 

c.  Blending 

d.  Rolling 

e.  Pelleting 

f.  Crimping 

g.  Packaging 

2.  Has  ability  to  perform  each  opera- 

tion 

a.  Is  familiar  with  each  opera- 

tion as  a process 

b.  Is  familiar  with  the  equip- 

ment of  each  operation 

c.  Has  experience  in  each 

operation 

E.  Keeps  processing  and  mixing  equipment 

E.  Machinery  Maintenance 

in  proper  repair 

and  Repair 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  processing 

and  mixing  equipment 
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Table  l&*-Continued 


Competencies  to  be 


Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


2.  Maintains  files  of  operational 
and  maintenance  manuals 


3»  Follows  recommended  maintenance 
procedures 

k.  Keeps  a record  of: 

a.  Normal  mishaps  and  breakdowns 

b.  Maintenance  and  repairs  per- 
formed, date,  and  other 
pertinent  equipment  history 

F.  Sacks,  packeiges , and  labels  according 
to  specifications 


1.  Knows  the  packaging  and  labeling 
specifications 

a.  lirpe  of  tag  or  label 
required 

"b.  Date,  code,  and  other 
needed  information 

2.  Has  ability  to  perform  operations 
of: 

a.  Sacking 

b.  Packaging 

c.  Labeling 

G.  Packaging  and  labeling  specifications 
and  standards ; and  recommends  machine 
changes  and  requisitions  parts  and 
materials 


F.  Efficiency  in 

Relation  to  Machines 


1.  Keeps  records  of  new  machinery 

a.  Trade  journals 

b.  Visits 

2.  Recommends  changes  when  needed 

a.  Outdated  by  newer  machines 
and  processes 

b.  Inefficient 

c.  Cost  of  operation  out  of  line 

d.  Breakdown  repairs  too  costly 
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Table  1 8— Continued 


Con^)etencles  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


3*  Maintains  files  of: 

a.  Cost  of  machinery  repair 

b.  Parts  manual 

c.  Sources  of  parts  and  machinery 

d.  Forms  for  the  requisition  of 
parts 


H.  Plans  efficient  system  for  keeping 
records  on  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
vehicles;  and  manages  maintenance  of 
trucks  and  other  equipment  concerned 
with  distribution 

1.  Sets  up  and  follows  a systematic 
maintenance  schedule  for  all 
vehicles  and  equipment 

2.  Keeps  on  file  the  maintenance 
manutds  for  the  vehicles  and 
equipment 

3.  Keeps  a maintenance  history  of 
all  vehicles  and  equipment 

h.  Maintains  a daily  and  annual  dis- 
patch record  for  each  vehicle 

5.  Maintains  operational  records  for 
all  equipment 


G.  Record  Keeping  for 
Vehicle  Maintenance 
and  Repair 


I.  Drives  vehicles  with  full  understanding 
of  their  operations,  maintenance  and 
of  safe-driving  procedures;  and  pro- 
motes campaigns  for  safe-driving  and 
use  of  equipment 


H.  Driver  Training 


1.  Is  acquainted  with  the  operators 
and  maintenance  manuals  of  all 
vehicles  and  equipment 

2.  Is  familiar  with  the  driving 
characteristics  of  each  vehicle 
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Table  l8 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


3.  Insures  that  eacii  driver  has  a 
valid  operator's  license 

4.  Is  familiar  with  the  operational 
procedures  for  all  equipment 

5.  Attends  safety  meetings  for  all 
new  company  drivers  where  the 
driving  policies  of  the  business 
are  explained 

6.  Keeps  constant  safety  checks  on 
all  drivers  and  equipment  opera- 
tors 

7.  Promotes  safety  through  posters, 
signs,  and  a system  of  awards 


J.  Knows  limitation  of  stacking  sacks  and 
other  forms  of  packages 

1.  Is  familiar  with  each  form  of 
packaging  used  in  the  business 
and  its  handling  limitations 


I,  Efficient  Handling 
of  Packages 


2.  Conducts  trial  hsuidling  systems 
with  the  employees  on  delivery 
trucks  and  in  the  warehouse 


3.  Establishes  a handling  system  for 
all  products  used  in  the  business 


K*  Determines  transportation  costs  on  J.  Record  Keeping  of 

fleet  of  vehicles  and  on  each  individual  Transportation  Costs 
unit 


1.  Maintedns  daily  dispatch  record 
for  each  vehicle 


2.  Maintains  transportation  record 
for  the  business 
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Table  l8 — Continued 


Competencies  to  be  Developed 


Experiences 

and 

Activitj es 


3.  Calculates  the  cost  of  operating 
the  fleet  and  of  operating 
individual  vehicles 


L.  Plans  and  routes  most  economical  trans-  K.  Delivery  Procedures 
portation;  and  routes  delivery  and 

service  trucks  to  retail  stores,  farms, 
and  dealers 

1.  Keeps  a record  of  sales  that 
includes  quantity  of  each  item 
sold,  noting  size  and  type  of 
container 

2.  Examines  records  to  determine  the 
transportation  needs  of  the 
business 

3.  Is  familiar  with  the  service 
areas  (territory)  of  the 
business 

k.  Plans  a vehicle  dispatch  system 
to  provide  for  economical  deliv- 
eries and  customer  convenience 

M.  Understands  function  of  each  operating  See:  Unit  D,  above 

machine 


1.  Reads  the  operational  manual  for 
each  machine 

2.  Reads  the  maintenance  manual  of 
each  machine 

3.  Is  able  to  operate  each  machine 
according  to  directions  in  the 
manual 

N.  Understands  relationship  between 
machines  and  the  total  operation 

1.  Relates  the  function  of  each 
machine  to  the  total  functions 
of  the  business 


See:  Unit  G,  above 
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Table  18 — Continued 


CoD5>etencies  to  be  Developed 


E;q)eriences 

and 

Activities 


0.  Understands  distribution  systems  for  See:  Units  A,  D,  and 

moving  or  conveying  grains  and  feeds  G,  above 

1.  Is  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  each  system  used  in  the 
business  for  conveying  grains 
and  feeds 


2.  Is  able  to  work  witli  and  adjust 
and  regulate  each  part  of  the 
system 


P,  Reads  and  understands  the  manual  of 
installation  and  operation  instructions 


See:  Unit  B,  ed)ove 


1.  Maintains  a file  of  the  operation 
and  installation  manuals 

2.  Reads  these  manuals 

3*  Works  with  each  of  the  machines 


Q.  Understands  and  respects  safety  fea- 
tures and  employs  safety  coding  through 
use  of  colors,  signs,  and  warning 
devices 


L.  Safety  in  the  Plant 


1.  Understands  the  importance  of 
employee  safety 

2.  Knows  the  importance  of  each 
safety  feature  of  the  company 

3.  Employs  the  safety  color  codes 
in  appropriate  places 

4.  Has  a safety  campaign  to  constant- 
ly stress  its  importance 

5.  Displays  signs  and  posters  in 
appropriate  places 


Table  l8-">Continued 


Ccanpetencies  to  be  Developed 


R.  Keeps  a jdiysical  equipment  inventory,  See: 
records  of  instruction,  and  maintains  above 
an  orderly  tool  and  material  room  and 
office 


Experiences 

and 

Activities 


Units  B and  E, 


!•  Maintains  a file  of  the  following: 

a.  Physical  equipment  inventory 

b.  Operational  manuals  for 
each  machine 

c.  Instructional  manuals  for 
each  machine 

d.  Maintenance  logs  for  each 
machine 

2,  Promotes  neatness  in  tool  and 
equipment  storage 

3.  Promotes  neatness  in  office 
procedures 


TABLE  NO.  1 SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  DATA  BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 
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A SUBVET  OF  NON>FARM  AGRlCOUniBAL  OCCUFAIIONS 
BI  MOKROE  COUNT?  HXCBIGAN 


The  Need  For  This  Study 

DefueLopmeuts  in  technology  and  automation  have  caused  trmnendous  changes 
to  take  place  within  our  agricultural  industry*  Significant  among  these 
changes  is  the  decrease  in  the  nuniber  of  persons  needed  in  the  production 
phase  of  agriculturet  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  tbe  number  of  persons 
needed  in  the  off*>fam  agricultural  occupations. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  persons  in 
the  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  but  no  specific  data  has  been  collected 
in  Monroe  County  on  the  number  of  Jobs  at  various  levels.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  agricultural  service  and  business  job  aspects  of 
the  agricultural  industry  have  evolved  fairly  recently.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  a number  are  evolving  at  the  present  time. 

If  our  young  people  are  to  receive  adequate  counseling,  and  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  our  people  are  to  be  met,  it  bec<»ies  Imperative  that 
immediate  and  continuing  identification  be  made  of  those  businesses  which 
embrace  jobs  requiring  some  competency  in  agriculture.  With  carefully 
validated  Information  concerning  the  nund>er  of  eoq>loyment  opportunities  in 
these  occupations  and  tha  competency  levels  required  for  specific  job  titles, 
future  needs  for  educational  programs  in  agriculture  may  be  more  accurately 
projected  than  is  now  possible. 

Such  Information  is  much  needed  in  planning  more  adequate  vocational 
training  for  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
county.  It  is  also  much  needed  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  plan- 
ning Improveoents  and  expansion  of  the  extension  education  programs.  A further 
need  of  significant  importance  is  that  of  establishing  a guide  for  post  high 
school  technical  agricultural  programs  of  less  than  college  degree  level  in 
our  coimainlty  college. 
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Purpose  of  This  Study 


The  original  proposal  for  this  iitiudy  indicated  that  the  following  six 

objectives  were  to  be  reached  through  con^letion  of  two  phases  Of  this  survey. 

. The  objectives  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations,  for  which 
vocational  and  technical  agricultural  education  should  be  available. 

2.  To  determine  present  and  atd;lclpated  numbers  of  employees  in  these 

occupations. 

3.  To  estimate  the  annual  entry  opportunities  in  these  occupations. 

4.  To  determine  coiq>etencie6  needed  for  entry  and  satisfactory  performance 
In  these  occupations. 

5.  To  determine  ocher  characteristics  of  these  occupations  such  as  salary, 

age  for  entry,  anion  restrictions,  labor  laws,  required  experience, 
and  formal  education. 

6.  To  determine  continuing  education  needs  of  those  employed  in  these 

occupations. 

This  is  a report  of  the  first  part  of  the  study  of  non-farm  agricultural 

occupations.  The  specific  objectives  of  this  phase  of  the  study  were: 

1.  To  locate  and  Indentlfy  businesses  which  employ  persons  who  may  need  some 
competencies  In  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  animal 
science,  soil  science,  agricultural  economics  and/or  agricultural  mecha- 
nization. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  persons  by  job  titles  who  axe  employed  in  these 
businesses. 

3.  To  Identify  some  of  the  major  functions  of  these  businesses.  (Functions 
in  this  study  are  understood  to  mean  those  kinds  of  activities  performed 
for  the  customer  and  those  kinds  of  activities  so  closely  related  to 
customer  services  as  to  be  in  fact  essential  for  their  performance.) 
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Plan  of  Study 

Identification  of  Participants 

The  survey  form  and  procedures  for  collecting  data  were  designed  through 
a cooperative  effort  of  all  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  Monroe 
County  area  and  P.  Paul  Nevel,  Monroe  County  Extension  Agent  for  Agriculture. 

The  extension  agent  assumed  the  major  responsibility  for  coordinating 
the  study  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Raymond  Clark,  Professor, 

College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University. 

Teachers  participating  in  this  study  and  the  school  areas  which  they 

surveyed  were: 

John  L.  Malcocmson  - Airport  Community  Schools 

Gordon  Struble  - Bedford  Public  Schools 
Mason  Public  Schools 

V.  Lee  Plegel  - Dundee  Community  Schools 

Summerfield  Township  Schools 

Joseph  Msody  - Ida  Public  Schools 

Ira  Jump  - M.lan  Community  Schools 

Lewis  J.  Bassett  ~ Monroe  Public  Schools 

Warrai  Ahrendt  - Whiteford  Agricultural  Schools 

Plan  of  Action 

After  construction  of  the  survey  form  was  completed,  the  participants 
agreed  to  share  the  responsibility  for  covering  the  county  area.  Each  teach- 
er of  vocational  agriculture  agreed  to  survey  his  own  school  service  area. 

TWO  of  the  teachers  agreed  to  survey  adjoining  school  areas  where  there  were 
no  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  extension  agent  took  the  responsi- 
bility for  surveying  those  businesses  and  professions  rendering  county-wide 
services  and  shared  the  responsibility  for  summarizing  the  informaticn  with 
John  Ifelcomnson,  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 
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It  was  furthet  agreed  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  participating 
parties,  that  the  survey  form  should  be  delivered  in  person  to  each  business 
or  firm  to  be  surveyed*  It  was  planned  to  conq>lete  an  Interview  with  the 
person  in  each  business,  firm  or  profession,  having  the  highest  degree  of 
over-all  administrative  responsibility  at  the  local  (county)  branch  level. 

The  actual  interview  in  each  case  would  be  preceded  by  a letter  of  intro- 
duction and  a one  page  brief  explanation  of  the  survey,  the  need  for  it,  and 
the  objectives  iddch  were  in  mind.  It  was  understood  by  everyone  that  the 
survey  form  could  be  left  with  appropriate  Instructions  and  could  be  completed 
at  a later  appointed  time,  should  the  time  of  the  visit  be  inconvenient  for 
the  person  being  interviewed. 

All  participants  in  this  study  were  agreed  that  personal  contact  by  the 
teacher  or  agent  (or  some  one  working  under  his  direction)  was  a very  impor- 
tant factor,  especially  in  determining  present  job  titles  and  anticipating 
future  job  titles.  Personal  contact,  by  the  teacher  or  agent,  as  a pro- 
fessional person,  with  responsibilities  of  agricultural  leadership  within  the 
community,  was  considered  highly  desirable  in  establishing  the  rapport  needed 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the  follow-up  study  of  job  competencies  in 
phase  two  of  this  study. 

It  was  believed  Important,  by  the  person  coordinating  the  study,  that 
the  reliability  of  the  survey  information  would  be  improved  if  the  introductory 
letter  and  background  information  furnished  each  person  to  be  interviewed, 
were  the  same  for  use  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  It  was  further  felt  that 
an  interview  guide  would  also  improve  interview  procedures  and  hence  improve 
reliability  of  results. 

The  interview  form,  the  interview  guide,  the  letter  of  introduction  and 
the  background  informational  sheet,  may  all  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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Data 

It  was  intended  that  this  survey  cover  all  businesses  in  the  county, 
which  eoqploy,  or  were  suspected  of  enq>loying,  persons  x«ho  need  some  coi)q>e- 
tencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  animal  science, 
soil  science,  agricultural  economics  and/or  agricultural  mechanization.  The 
technique  of  sampling  was  not  enqiloyed.  All  known  businesses  fitting  this 
description  were  surveyed.  A total  of  one  hundred-two  individual  businesses 
were  surveyed  and  personal  interviews  were  completed  in  all  of  these. 

Table  1 indicates  there  were  sixteen  different  types  of  businesses 
identified  in  the  county  which  had  twenty-five  percent  or  more  of  their 
business  oriented  toward  providing  products  or  services  for  agriculture. 

This  table  indicates  also  that  a total  of  seven  hundred  fifty-six 
persons  were  employed  in  these  businesses;  three  hundred  ten  on  a part- 
time  basis  and  four  hundred  forty-six  on  a full-time  basis. 


TABLE  NO.  1 SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  DATA  BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 
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Table  2 indicates  the  various  functions  of  the  businesses  surveyed. 
The  functions  of  the  business  was  interpreted  in  this  study  to  aiean  those 
kinds  of  activities  performed  for  the  customer  and  also  those  kinds  of 
activities  so  closely  related  to  the  customer  services,  as  to  be  in  fact 
essential  for  their  performance, 

IABI£  NO.  2: 

FUNCTIOBS  REHffilED  BY  ACRI-BOSIKESSES  IN  MQNSOE  COUNTY 


Business  Function 

Number 

Seporting 

Manufacturine 

14 

Purchasing 

31 

Service 

77 

Constructing 

3 

Retailing 

62 

Warehousing 

27 

Processing 

24 

Wholesallmt 

35 

Conttactlna 

3 

Producing 

25 

Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  survey  was  to  identify  the  job 
titles  of  present  workers,  a conq>lete  listing  of  these  job  titles,  by  type 
of  business^  appears  In  the  appendlxa 
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SluisAry  ^nd  Conclusions 


1. 


A large  nun*er  of  individual  businesses  in  Monroe  County  are  oriented 
towttd  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  for  agriculture.  While  over  one 
lm«ed  such  individual  businesses  were  identified,  this  does  not 
thrt  all  such  businesses  in  the  county  were  surveyed,  since  some  were 
tmooubtedly  overlooked* 


2,  From  the  Job  titles  and  job  descriptions,  it  appears  many  of  the  workers 
eo^loyed  in  the  businesses  surveyed  may  be  dependent  upon  knowledge, 
undCTstanding,  and/or  siclll  in  the  areas  of  plant  science,  animal  science, 
soil  science,  agricultural  economics  and/or  agricultural  mechanization, 

3,  2%ere  were  a sufficient  number  of  businesses  reporting  service,  retailing 
\*olesaling,  purchasing,  processing,  and  warehousing,  as  major  business 
functions,  to  suggest  that  some  training  programs  in  these  areas  may  be 
needed. 


4.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  from  the  data  obtained  through  this  survey 
to  suggest  that  much  importance  should  be  placed  upon  further  study  of 
occupations  to  determine  such  things  as: 

a.  Annual  entry  opportunities  in  these  occupations 

b.  Competencies  needed  for  entry  and  satisfactory  performance 

c.  Continuing  education  needs 

5,  Based  only  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  first  phase  of  the  compre- 
hensive study  which  was  outlined  in  the  original  proposal,  it  wjuld 
appear  that  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following: 

a.  Bnrolling  students  in  courses  of  vocational  agriculture  who  are 
Interested  in  the  businesses  which  are  oriented  toward  providing 
goods  and  services  for  agriculture. 

b.  Developing  cooperative  work  training  programs  with  agri-business 
industries  for  students  of  vocational  agriculture, 

c.  Developing  programs  of  continuing  education  for  persons  employed 
in  the  agri-business  Industries. 


6.  The  personal  contacts  with  agri-business  revealed  that  these  businesses 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  retaining  qualified  workers. 

If  this  situation  is  to  be  corrected,  more  information  concerning  job 
opportunities  in  the  agri-business  occupations  must  be  provided  to  students 
^ents,  counselors,  youth  leaders  and  others,  who  work  with  rural  youth. 
There  are  also  strong  implications  for  the  development  of  educational 
programs,  both  on  the  high  school  and  post  high  school  level.  It  is  very 
evident  that  these  industries  cannot  afford  to  pay  wages,  for  untrained 
persons,  which  are  conq»etitive  with  other  types  of  industry  in  the  area. 


AFPENDH 
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Appendix  1:  Ihe  Interview  Form 

Interviewer  Date 


FORM  1:  SURVEY  OF  AQRICUIXURAL  OCCUPAIK^  IN  MONROE  COUNTY 


I.  Name  of  Business  or  Firm 


II.  Address 


m»  Names  of  Persons  Contacted^ Tele. 


Tele. 

IV.  Position  in  the  Business  of  Person  Interviewed 

1.  Owner  _____  2.  Owner-manager  

3.  Manager-hired  4.  Personnel  director 

5.  Sales  manager  _____  6.  Office  manager  _____ 

7.  Other  (specify) 

V.  Functions  of  the  Business  VI.  Products,  Services  or  Functions  of 

the  Business 

1.  Manufacturing 

2»  Purchasing 

3.  Service 

4.  Constructing  ____________________ 

5.  Retailing 

6.  Warehouse  _____________________ 

7.  Processing 

8.  Wholesaling 

9*  Contractor 

10.  Production  

11.  Other 

(Specify)  « 


VII.  Type  of  Business  VIH. 

^Percentage  of  business 

agricultural  oriented 
Percentage  of  business 
non-agricultural 


Total  nutnber  of  workers. 
(Owners  and  enqsloyees) 

(a)  Part  Time 

(b)  Pull  Time 


Job  Titles 

(Description  of  Work) 

No. 

j Job  Titles 

(Description  of  Work)  No. 

^Anticipated  Future  Job  Titles 


Appendix  2:  Tbe  Interview  Guide 


IKTERVIEU  GUIDE  FOE 
PHASE  1 


1.  Select  the  persons,  business  or  firm,  whom  you  plan  to  contact  for 
interviewing  within  a two  week  period.  Send  letter  of  introduction. 

2.  Interview  the  person  who  has  the  highest  degree  of  over-all  adminis- 
trative responsibility  at  the  local  (county)  level. 

3.  You  will  in  most  cases  be  well  known  to  those  you  interview.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  your  identity  or  your  official  responsibility 
be  sure  to  make  this  known  at  the  onset. 

4.  Preface  your  interview  with  a brief  review  of  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
”to  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations,  for  which 
vocatio"^!  end  techT>i^-al  agricultural  education  should  be  available.*' 

5.  Record  the  official  nfflie  of  the  business  or  firm.  Where  a firm  has 

no  official  name  other  than  the  name  of  the  owner  or  operator,  - record 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  operator. 

6.  Record  the  conq>lete  address;  number,  road  or  street,  and  post  office. 

» 

7.  A copy  of  the  interview  may  be  given  to  the  person  being  interviewed 
so  that  he  may  anticipate  the  questions,  while  you  are  recording 
answers,  and  thereby  reducing  the  time  required  for  the  interview. 

8.  Obtain  the  best  estimates  possible  for  question  7. 

9.  Most  of  the  agricultural  jobs  have  no  official  job  titles.  In  this 
case  write  down  the  description  of  the  work  done. 

10.  Make  a direct  inquiry  about  anticipated  job  titles,  but  don’t  make 
up  or  suggest  job  titles  for  the  approval  of  the  person  irterviewed. 

11.  When  the  interview  is  finished,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would 
pave  the  way  to  the  follow  up  stu^  to  be  done  at  a later  date, 
when  we  will  attempt  to  determine  conqietencies  needed  for  entry 
and  satisfactory  performance  £ii  these  occupations. 


Appendix  3:  Letter  of  Introduction 


AN  0^  LEECER  OF  XMTRODXnON  AND  EXPIAMATIQN  TO  AT.T. 
MONROE  COUNTY  PERSOiS  AND  FIRMS  ENGAGED  IN  ONE  OR  MORE 
TYPES  (g  AGRICgiaORAL  BUSINESS 


The  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  Monroe  County  area, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Monroe  County  cooperative  extension  service, 
are  conducting  a survey  which  we  believe  is  of  great  importance  to 
everyone  employed  in  the  various  segments  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

This  survey  will  be  an  effort  to  identify  present  and  emerging  agri- 
cultural occupations,  for  which  vocational  and  technical  agricultural 
education  should  be  available,  within  our  county.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  can  also  determine  present  and  anticipated  numbers  of  employees  in 
these  occupations,  as  well  as  some  of  the  competencies  need^  for 
satisfactory  performance,  In  these  occupations. 

Some  time  within  the  next  few  days  a call  will  be  made  at  your  place 
of  business  to  arrange  a brief  interview.  Slr^e  you  are  a key  person 
with  respect  to  the  Information  needed  in  this  survey,  we  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  give  a few  minutee  of  your  time  to  this  worthy  effort. 

For  your  further  information,  we  are  enclosing  some  background  infor- 
mation relating  to  this  survey  and  its  purpose. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Appendix  4:  Background  Information  Sent  With  Letter  of  Introduction 

FOR  YOUR  INPOSMfflllON 

The  following  background  Information 
is  presented  here  so  that  you  may  more 
fully  understand  why  this  survey  Is  being 
made  and  what  use  will  be  made  of  the 
resulting  data. 

The  Heed  For  This  Study 

Developments  in  technology  and  automation  have  caused  tremendous  changes 
to  take  place  within  our  agricultural  Industry.  Significant  among  these  chang 
is  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  persons  needed  in  the  production  phase  of 
agriculture,  accoaq[>anled  by  an  increase  in  the  nund>er  of  persons  needed  in  the 
off*farm  agricultural  occupations. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  persons  in 
the  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  but  no  specific  data  has  been  collected 
in  Honroe  County  on  the  number  of  jobs  at  various  levels.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  agricultural  service  and  business  Job  aspects  of 
the  agricultural  industry  have  evolved  fairly  recently.  There  is  some  evidenc 
that  a number  are  evolving  at  the  present  time. 

If  our  young  people  are  to  receive  adequate  counseling,  and  the  education, 
needs  of  all  our  own  people  are  to  be  met,  it  becomes  In^rative  that  immedlat 
and  continuing  identification  be  made  of  those  businesses  which  endjrace  jobs 
requiring  some  competency  in  agiriculture.  With  carefully  validated  informatioi 
concerning  the  mmiber  of  employment  opportunities  in  these  occupations  and  the 
competency  levels  required  for  specific  job  titles,  future  needs  for  education; 
programs  in  agriculture  may  be  more  accurately  projected  than  is  now  possible* 

Such  information  is  much  needed  in  planning  more  adequate  vocational  trail 
Ing  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations,  in  the  high  schools  of  the  county. 
It  is  also  much  needed  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  planning  im- 
provements and  expansion  of  the  extension  education  programs.  A further  need 
of  significant  importance  is  that  of  establishing  a guide  for  post  high  school 
technical  agricultural  programs  of  less  than  college  degree  level  in  our  com- 
nainlty  college. 


Objectives 

1.  To  identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations,  for  which  voca- 
tional and  technical  agricultural  education  should  be  available. 

2.  To  determine  present  and  anticipated  numbers  of  employees  in  these  occupa- 
tions. 

3.  To  estimate  the  annual  entry  opportunities  in  these  occupations. 

4.  To  determine  competencies  needed  for  entry  and  satisfactory  performance 
in  these  occupations. 

5.  To  determine  other  characteristics  of  these  occupations  such  as  salary, 

age  for  entry,  union  restrictions,  labor  laws,  required  experience, 
and  formal  education. 

6.  To  determine  continuing  education  needs  of  those  employed  in  these  occupa- 
tions. 
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Appendix  5:  No*  of  Persons  Reportihg  V^ious  Job  Titles  in  Monroe  County 

Agri-business 
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Elevator  - Feed  & Grain; 
Job  Title 


Number  of  Workers 
Reported 


Manager  of  business  or  firm  • 
Bookkeeper  - --  --  --  -- 
Elevator  superintendent  - - ■ 
Elevator  operator  ------ 

Clerk  - --  --  --  --  --  - 
Mill  foreman  - --  --  --  - 
Mill  worker  - --  --  --  -- 
Truck  drivers  -------- 

Maintenance  man  ------- 

Field  service  man  - - - — ■ 
Laborers  (General)  - - - - - 
Truck  dumper  -------- 

Dehydrator  operator  - - - - ■ 

Salesman  

Buyer  - — 

Feed  superintendent  - - - - 
Grain  superintendent-  - - - 
Seed  cleaning  superintendent 
Weighmaster  - --  --  --  - 
Grain  dump  operator  - - - - 

Night  watchman - — 

District  distributor  - - - - 
Warehouse  man  ------- 

Feed  man  ---------- 

Office  manager - - 

Inspector  -------  — 

Switchman  — - --  --  -- 
Engine  operator  ------ 

Dump  tripper  -------- 

Truck  side  worker  - - - - - 
Truck  man  --------- 


18 

16 

10 

5 

■10 

• 4 
■16 
26 

■ 5 
3 

19 

2 

■ 2 

6 

• 2 
• 1 
• 1 

1 

• 3 

• 1 
1 
1 

• 1 

5 

2 

• 1 
• 1 
• 1 
1 

- 1 
- 4 


Faro  Equipment ; 

General  manager  - 

*Parts  manager  

Service  manager  - 

*Mechanic  & service  man  -------------------- 

*Salesman ...... 

Set  up  and  delivery  -----------  - 

All  purpose  man  --------------- 

Shop  man  ------------------ 

Maintenance  man  --------------------- 

Bookkeeper  ----  - — ------------- 

^Shortage  of  qualified  workers  indicated  by  persons  interviewed 


12 

7 

3 

20 
7 
■ 3 
3 
2 
3 
9 


Job  Title 


Number  of  Workers 

„ Reported 

Fertilizer  Companies ; 

Manager  - 
Warehouse  manager 

Salesmen  2 

Blenders  - 2 

Truck  drivers  - 

Bookkeeper  - j 

General  laborer  - .2 

Dairy: 

Own  manager  - j 

Store  manager  - _2 

Plant  manager  ....2 

Production  manager  - j 

Field  man  - 
Production  assistant 
Ice  cream  maker  - 

Bottle  washer  - ....1 

Truck  drivers  - _.»_2 

Office  clerks-  - 2 

Stock  boy  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -.-.....2 
Clerics  14 

Greenhouse: 

Manager  - ...XO 

Assistant  manager  - 

Sales  and  service  - . .15 

Designer  — - 5 

Greenhouse  assistant  - 4 

Dellveiy  man  - 4 

General  labor  - _28 

Psrm  Supply  Stores:  (lumber  - chemicals,  automotive,  general) 

Manager  - .9 

Salesman  - 9 

General  service  (tire)  - 9 

General  repairman  - ......x 

Brake  man  - -_._2 

Bookkeeper  — - 3 

Yardman  - ....  ....  5 

Truck  driver  (delivery)  - ...2 
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Humber  of  Workers 


Job  Title  Reported 


Petrolaan  Sales  t 

Manager  - .-  --  --  --  -•--*..-.------------*.5 

Assistant  manager  - 

Driver  salesman  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -g 

Retail  sales  & public  relations  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -5 

Service  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -2 

Mechanic  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1 

Bookkeeper  - - 2 

Insurance! 

Agency  manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 1 
Owner  manager  - agent  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  2 
Insurance  salesman  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 7 
Secretary  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - — - -.-_5 

livestock  Sales : 

Owner-mansger  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  2 

Order  buyer  - 

Auctioneer  ----------------------------  2 

Livestock  trucker  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --1 

Weighmaster  -----  

Yardman  - 

Drovers  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -17 

Office  help  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -5 

Hatchery  & Poultry  Sales : 

Owner-manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  4 
Hatchery  - helper  - --  --  --  .........i 

Poultry  technician  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 2 
Poultry  buyer  - --  --  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1 
Poultry  salesman  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1 

Poultry  dresser  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -i 
Poultry  packer  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - l 

Food  Processors : 

Manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - — _-.---__-.__i 

Butcher  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -2 

Butcher  apprentice  - --  - — 2 

Food  packager  ---------------------------6 

Sales  clerk  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  _-  -_---i 
Bookkeeper  - --  - — - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - x 
Co-'owner  - manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 2 
Laborer  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  ---4 
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Number  of  Workers 


Job  Title  Reported 


Recreation; 

Owner  - manager  and  club  keeper  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -2 
Club-house  manager  - - 1 

Club-house  maintenance  man  --------------------  1 

Cashier  of  pro-shop  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -1 
Greens-keeper  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  3 
Mower  and  turf  man  ------------------------7 

Starter  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -2 
Stable  manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 1 
Stable  attendant  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1 
General  helper  --------------------------  1 

Nursery  Business ; 

Company  manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -9 
Field  Superintendent  -----------------------  3 

Field  salesman  --------------------------  3 

Clerks  ------------------------------  6 

Field  worker  ---------------------------47 

Supervisor  of  landscape  plantings  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  l 
Lot  salesman  ---------------------------  2 

Plant  propagator  -------------------------  1 

General  foreman  --------------------------1 

Tree  foreman  ---------------------------  1 

Spray  foreman  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --1 
General  nursery  worker  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -54 
Assistant  treasurer  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -1 
Bookkeeper  ----------------------------  1 

Crew  leader  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -1 
Nursery  manager  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -2 

Sugar  Beet  Company; 

Field  representative  -----------------------  2 

Bookkeeper  ----------------------------  2 

Dump  operator  -.-------------------------2 

Weighmaster  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -2 
Repairman  -----------------------------2 

Accountants; 

Owner-manager  ---------------------------1 

Farm  tax  accountant  - --  --  -'  - --  --  --  --  - - --  --  --  2 
Office  manager  --------------------------  I 

Accountant  ----------------------------  2 
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PROFESSICKAL  SERVICES 


Nuinber  of  Workers 
Reported 


Job  Titles 


Banks; 

Administrative  assistant  -------- 

Assistant  cashier  

Vice  President  and  cashier  ------- 

Branch  manager  - --  --  --  --  --  -- 
Bookkeeper  --  — ----------- 

Clerk  - - — ----------- 

Teller 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,; 

County  Extension  Director  ------- 

Cconty  Extension  Agent  for  Agriculture  ■ 
County  Extension  Agent  in  4-H  Club  Work 

District  Marketing  Agent  ■ 

District  Farm  Management  Agent 

Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture; 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  - - 

Soil  Conservation  District; 

Work  Unit  Conservationist  ------- 

Soil  Conservationist  ------- 

Conservation  Aid  ----------- 

U.S.D^.; 

ASC  County  Office  Manager  

ASC  County  Office  Clerks  ------- 

ASC  County  Field  Man 

Vetegtoary  Services; 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  - - - - - 
Clinic  Attendant  

Production  Credit  Association; 


1 

3 
1 

4 
6 
4 

10 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8 


1 

1 

1 


1 

9 

3 


6 

4 
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Branch  Manager 
Clerk  - - - - 


1 

1 
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Security  Commission.  Federal  funds  were  supplied  through  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  pay  for  the  training. 

4 

Each  of  the  courses  held  during  the  spring  of  1962  had  a duration 
of  16  weeks  and  trainees  attended  classes  20  hours  per  week.  The 
courses  which  were  completed  during  the  spring  of  1963  also  had  a 
duration  of  16  weeks,  but  the  trainees  attended  classes  28  hours  per 
week.  During  the  course  of  the  programs,  each  trainee  received  an 
amount  of  money  equivalent  to  the  maximum  amount  available  to  him  as 
umemployment  compensation,  which  was  approximately  $27  per  week.  In 
addition,  each  was  permitted  to  earn  as  ^uch  as  $13.50  per  week  in 
outside,  part-time  employment.  If  he  earned  more  than  $13.50,  the 
surplus  would  be  deducted  from  his  $27  compensation. 

Definition  of  Terms 

A variety  of  aptitude  test  scores  and  personal  characteristic 
traits  of  the  trainees  were  considered  in  this  study. 

The  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  gave  all  the  enrol lees 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  Form  B- 1002  (GATB)  , which  was 
developed  for  use  in  the  occupational  counseling  program  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  includes  measures  for  nine  different 
aptitudes.  For  purposes  of  this  study  all  nine  of  the  aptitudes  were 
used.  In  addition,  the  intelligence,  spatial' aptitude , and  finger 
dexter i ty  apti tude s were  considered  col lec  tively  because  those  are 
the  three  that  the  Employment  Security  Commission  considered  in  select- 
ing enrollees.  The  following  are  the  definitions  of  the  nine  aptitudes 
measured  by  the  GATB,  B-1002: 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  be  an  aid  in  the  selection  of 
future  trainees  for  Farm  Mechanics  retraining  schools. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  problem  for  which  this  study  was  designed  was  to  determine 
whether  there  was  any  correlation  between  the  test  scores  and  selected 
characteristics  used  in  selection  of  the  trainees  and  their  success  in 
gaining  employment  in  training  related  occupations. 

In  this  study  of  Farm  Mechanics  training  programs  in  Oklahoma, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  relationship 
among  the  differences  of  aptitude  test  scores  and  certain  characteris- 
tics of  the  enrollees  who;  1.  received  training  and  are  now  employed 
in  a training  related  occupation;  2.  dropped  out  and  are  now  employed, 
but  not  in  training  related  occupations;  3.  completed  the  training 
and  are  now  employed,  but  not  in  training  related  occupations;  4. 
dropped  out  and  are  now  unemployed;  5.  completed  the  training  and 
are  now  unemployed. 


How  the  Study  Was  Conducted 

Subjects  included  in  this  study  were  trainees  enrolled  in  Farm 
Mechanics  retraining  programs  held  in  local  Vocational  Agriculture 
departments  and  supervised  locally  by  the  Vocational  Agriculture  In- 
structor under  the  directive  of  the  State  Supervisor,  Division  of 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  Training,  Oklahoma  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public 
Law  87-415,  March  15,  1962).  Trainees  for  these  programs  were  screened 
and  selected  by  the  local  office  personnel  of  the  Oklahoma  Employment 


O 
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Security  Commission.  Federal  funds  were  supplied  through  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  pay  for  the  training. 

Each  of  the  courses  held  during  the  spring  of  1962  had  a duration 
of  16  weeks  and  trainees  attended  classes  20  hours  per  week.  The 
courses  which  were  completed  during  the  spring  of  1963  also  had  a 
duration  of  16  weeks,  but  the  trainees  attended  classes  28  hours  per 
week.  During  the  course  of  the  programs,  each  trainee  received  an 
amount  of  money  equivalent  to  the  maximum  amount  available  to  him  as 
umemployment  compensation,  which  was  approximately  $27  per  week.  In 
addition,  each  was  permitted  to  earn  as  ^uch  as  $13.50  per  week  in 
outside,  part-time  employment.  If  he  earned  more  than  $13.50,  the 
surplus  would  be  deducted  from  his  $27  compensation. 

Definition  of  Terms 

A variety  of  aptitude  test  scores  and  personal  characteristic 
traits  of  the  trainees  were  considered  in  this  study. 

The  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  gave  all  the  enrollees 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  Form  B- 1002  (GATB) , which  was 
developed  for  use  in  the  occupational  counseling  program  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  includes  measures  for  nine  different 
aptitudes.  For  purposes  of  this  study  all  nine  of  the  aptitudes  were 
used.  In  addition,  the  intelligence,  spatial' aptitude , and  finger 
dexterity  aptitudes  were  considered  collectively  because  those  are 
the  three  that  the  Employment  Security  Commission  considered  in  select- 
ing enrollees.  The  following  are  the  definitions  of  the  nine  aptitudes 
measured  by  the  GATB,  B-1002: 
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a. .  Intelligence- "General  learning  ability.  The 

ability  to  ”catch  on”  or  understand  instructions 
and  underlying  principles;  the  ability  to  reason  and 
make  judgments.  Closely  related  to  doing  well 
in  school. 

b.  Verbal  Aptitude- -The  ability  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  words  and  to  use  them  effectively.  The 
ability  to  comprehend  language,  to  understand 
meanings  of  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

c.  Numerical  Aptitude- -The  ability  to  perform  arithmetic 
operations  quickly  and  accurately. 

d.  Spatial  Aptitude--The  ability  to  think  visually  of 
geometric  forms  and  to  comprehend  the  two- 
dimensional  representation  of  three-dimensional 
objects.  The  ability  to  recognize  the  relation- 
ships resulting  from  the  movement  of  objects  in 
space. 

e.  Form  Perception- -The  ability  to  perceive  pertinent 
detail  in  objects  or  in  pictorial  or  graphic 
material.  Ability  to  make  visual  comparisons  and 
discriminations  and  see  slight  differences  in 
shapes  and  shadings  of  figures  and  widths  and 
lengths  of  lines. 

f.  Clerical  Perception--The  ability  to  perceive 


pertinent  detail  in  verbal  or  tabular  material. 
Ability  to  observe  differences  in  copy,  to  proof 
read  words  and  numbers  and  to  avoid  perceptual 
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errors  in  arithmetic  computation. 

Motor  Co«ordination>-The  ability  to  co-ordinate 
eyes  and  hands  or  fingers  rapidly  and  accurately 
in  making  precise  movements  with  speed.  Ability 
to  make  a movement  response  accurately  and  swiftly. 

h.  Finger  Dexterity  -The  ability  to  move  the  fingers 
and  manipulate  small  objects  with  the  fingers, 
rapidly  or  accurately. 

i.  Manual  Dexterity- -The  ability  to  move  the  hands  easily 
and  skillfully.  Ability  to  work  with  the  hands  in 
placing  and  turning  motions. 

At  the  end  of  each  training  course  completed  in  1963,  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  required  each  local  instructor  to  com- 
plete an  ^'Individual  Trainee  Termination  of  Training*'  form  on  each 
trainee.  On  this  form,  each  instructor  was  required  to  rate  each 
trainee  according  to  eight  different  personal  traits.  The  traits  are: 
industry  and  energy,  relations  with  others,  emotional  stability,  lead- 
ership, appearance,  ability  to  learn,  dependability,  and  punctuality. 

In  order  to  determine  what  each  enrol lee  was  doing  at  the  time  of 
this  study,  each  training  center  was  visited  sometime  between  August  1, 
1963,  and  November  1,  1963.  Each  of  the  enrollees  who  could  be  lo- 
cated were  asked  their  employment  status,  what  kind  of  work,  if  employed, 

2 

United  States  Employment  Service,  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  General 
^titude  Test  Battery,  B-1002  (Oklahoma  State  Employment  Service,”  Oklahoma 
City)  p.  1. 

3 

U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office:  1963  of--6705Al,  "Individual 

Trainee  Termination  of  Training,"  DL/DHEW-MT-102,  Budget  Bureau  No. 
44-R1204,  Expires  September  30,  1963. 
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their  last  regular  salary  before  training,  and  their  salary  now.  The 
local  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor  was  also  used  as  a resource 
person  in  determining  the  employment  status  of  enrollees.  Question- 
naires were  mailed  to  the  remaining  enrollees  asking  for  this  information. 
Information  was  obtained  from  84  per  cent  of  the  trainees. 

The  Individual  Trainees  Termination  of  Training  form  used  in  1963 
was  not  available  in  1962.  In  lieu  of  this  form,  the  local  instructors 
of  these  schools  were  contacted  and  asked  to  rate  the  enrollees  in  order 
to  have  a complete  set  of  data. 

Other  information  obtained  from  the  Individual  Trainee  Termina- 
tion of  Training  form  was:  1.  the  amount  of  training  that  each 

enrollee  received;  2.  if  he  dropped  out  and  the  reason  for  dropping 
out.  For  the  six  courses  which  did  not  have  this  form,  the  information 
was  acquired  from  the  local  supervisor. 

Characteristics  of  Trainees  in  the  Farm  Mechanics  ARA  Program 

Findings  presented  in  this  section  of  the  report  are  based  upon 
an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  a variety  of  independent 
variables  and  trainee  success  in  obtaining  a training  related  job. 
Independent  variables  included  in  this  phase  of  the  study  include  the 
nine  aptitudes  measured  by  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  B-1002^ 
the  sum  of  the  three  aptitudes  which  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  considered  in  selecting  trainees,  and  age.  The  nine  in- 
dividual aptitudes  are;  intelligence,  verbal  aptitude,  numerical 
aptitude,  spatial  aptitude,  form  perception,  clerical  perception, 
motor  co-ordination,  finger  dexterity,  and  manual  dexterity.  The 
three  aptitudes  considered  together  were  intelligence,  spatial  aptitude, 


and  finger  dexterity. 

The  number  of  persons  enrolling  in  the  ARA  Farm  Mechanics  training 
programs  can  be  found  in  Table  1.  The  original  enrollment  of  each  school 
which  was  completed  in  1962  was  1^,  and  15  for  each  school  which  was 
completed  in  1963.  The  reason  why  some  of  the  schools  have  a larger 
number  of  persons  enrolling  than  the  original  number  is  because  those 
enrollees  who  dropped  out  during  the  first  two  weeks  are  replaced.  It 
may  also  be  noted  in  Table  1 that  three  of  the  centers,  Holdenville, 
Panama,  and  Stilwell,  each  held  two  training  schools. 

Table  11  includes  results  indicating  relationships  between  success 
or  lack  of  success  in  obtaining  training  related  employment  and  ten 
different  independent  variables  (intelligence,  verbal  aptitude,  numer- 
ical aptitude,  spatial  aptitude,  form  .perception,  clerical  perception, 
motor  co-ordination,  finger  dexterity,  manual  dexterity)  and  the  sum 
of  these  three  aptitudes:  intelligence,  spatial  aptitude  and  finger 

dexterity.  These  are  the  measures  that  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission considered  in  selecting  trainees.  It  may  be  observed  in  Table 
II  that  only  two  of  the  independent  variabler  (spatial  aptitude  arid 
the  sum  of  the  three- -intelligence,  spatial  aptitude,  and  finger  dex- 
terity) are  significantly  different  at  the  five  per  cent  level. 

The  fourth  group  of  enrollees  (those  dropouts  who  are  unemployed) 
had  too  small  a number  of  persons  in  it  to  statistically  analyze.  In 
analyzing  the  spatial  aptitude  scores,  those  persons  who  are  employed 
in  training  related  occupations  do  show  significantly  higher  scores 
than  those  who  are  less  successful  in  obtaining  employment  in  training 
related  jobs.  The  sum  of  the  three  scores  ( intelligence,  spatial  ap- 
titude, and  finger  dexterity)  is  very  similar  to  the  scores  on  spatial 
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aptitude,  in  that  those  who  received  training  and  have  a training  related 
job  had  the  highest  scores. 

TABLE  1 

THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENROLLING  IN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS, 

BY  CENTER  LOCATION,  AND  YEAR  TRAINING  COMPLETED 


Number  of 

Persons  Enrolling 

Center 

1962 

1963 

Boswell 

15 

Broken  Bow 

15 

Chickasha 

15 

Holdenville 

20 

18 

Quapaw 

17 

Panama 

17 

17 

Poteau 

14 

Sallisaw 

15 

Soper 

15 

Stigler 

15 

Stilwell 

14 

15 

Tahlequah 

16 

Tuttle 

17 

Total 

98 

157 

THE  GENERAL  APTITUDE  TEST  BATTERY  SCORES  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 
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The  other  eight  independent  variables  (intelligence,  verbal  ap- 
titude, numerical  aptitude,  form  perception,  clerical  perception, 
motor  co-ordination,  finger  dexterity,  and  manual  dexterity)  as  measured 
by  the  GATE  test,  showed  no  significant  difference  for  the  different 
groups  of  enrollees.  An  interesting  fact  which  may  be  determined  from 
Table  II  is  that  61  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  contacted  are  employed  in 
training  related  jobs  and  26  per  cent  more  of  the  men  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed . 

Results  indicating  relationships  between  success  in  obtaining 
employment  in  training  related  occupations  and  age  are  included  in 
Table  III.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  trainees  who  were  successful  in  find- 
ing a training  related  job  average  slightly  older  than  those  who  were  not 
successful,  but  the  difference  in  age  is  not  enough  to  be  a determining 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  individual.  The  trainees  in  all  five  groups 
ranged  from  17  to  18  years  of  age  to  62  years  of  age.  Consecjuently,  the 
age  of  the  enrollee  was  of  little  or  no  value  in  selecting  trainees. 

TABLE  III 

AGES  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Employed , 

Dropout , 
Employed , 

Completed 
Training 
Employed , 

Dropout, 

Completed 
Training , 

Training 

Non- 

Non- 

Un- 

Un- 

Total 

Related 

related 

related 

employed 

employed 

Average  F-Value 

Average 

Age  31.5 

28.2 

28.9 

27.0 

28,9 

30.4  .811 

No.  in 
Each 

Group  135 

23 

28 

10 

19 

215 

11 


In  order  to  further  determine  other  benefits  which  the  trainees 
might  have  received  from  the  training,  other  than  a salable  skill,  each 
enrollee  who  was  employed  was  asked  what  his  present  salary  was  and 
what  his  last  regular  salary  was  before  the  training. 

The  percentages  of  each  group  who  had  an  increase  and  no  increase 
is  in  Table  IV,  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment all  of  these  trainees  were  either  unemployed  or  underemployed, 
which  may  be  called  part-time  employment. 

In  each  of  the  three  groups  of  tnrollees  who  were  employed,  the 
majority  had  obtained  employment  with  an  increase  in  salary  over  their 
last  regualr  salary.  If  the  three  employed  groups  are  considered  col- 
lectively, it  will  be  noted  that  71  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  who  got 
any  kind  of  job  received  a raise  over  their  last  regular  salary  before 
receiving  the  training. 

TABLE  IV 

SALARY  AFTER  TRAINING  AS  COMPARED  TO  LAST  REGULAR  SALRY  BEFORE  TRAINING 


Groups 

Increase 
in  Salary 

No 

Increase 
in  Salary 

Total 
Per  cent 

Total 
No.  in 
Each  Group 

Employed , 

Training  Related 

60 

40 

100 

125 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Felated 

70 

30 

100 

20 

Completed  Training, 
Employed , 

Non- training  Related 

84 

16 

100 

25 

All  Who  Were  Employed 

65 

35 

100 

170 

ERIC 
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In  Table  V is  found  the  percentages  of  enrol  lees  who  were  married, 
single,  divorced  or  widowed  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  each  group  of 
enrollees  being  studied,  and  the  total  number  located  in  each  group  of 
trainees.  The  indication  seems  to  be  that  the  majority  of  men  who  are 
unemployed  are  either  single  or  divorced. 

TABLE  V 

marital  status  of  each  group  of  enrollees 


Groups 

Employed, 


Tota) 

Total  Number  in 

Marrj.gd  Single  Divorced  Widower  Per  cent  Group 


Training  Related  67 

26 

6 1 

100 

125 

Dropouts, 

Employed, 

Non-training  Related  6l 

35 

4 

100 

23 

Completed  Training, 
Employed, 

Non- training  Related  53 

36 

11 

100 

28 

Dropouts, 

Unemployed  45 

33 

22 

100 

9 

Completed  Training, 
Unemployed  26 

69 

5 

100 

19 

The  data  in  Table  VI 

indicate  that  nearly  all  of  the 

enrollees  were 

school  dropouts.  It  would 

seem  that 

those  trainees  who  are  now 

employed 

in  training  related  occupations,  even  though  they  haa  fewer  years  of 
education,  realized  the  need  for  learning  a salable  skill.  The  numbei 
of  years  of  education  ranged  from  four  years  to  15  years.  It  should  be 
noted  that  none  of  the  unemployed  enrollees  had  any  education  beyond  high 


school . 
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TABLE  VI 

AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Groups 

Employed, 

Training  Related 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related 

Completed  Training 
Employed , 

Non- training  Related 


Average 
Years  of 
Education 


9 


10 


10 


No. .in 
Each  Group 


135 


23 


28 


Dropouts,  ^ 

Unemployed  10.5  10 

Completed  Training 

Unemployed  ^10.5  19 


Instructor  Ratings  Given  to  Trainees 


The  ratings  given  by  the  local  course  instructors  on  the  follow- 
ing personal  traits  of  the  trainees  are  found  in  Tables  Vll  through 
XIV:  (1)  industry,  energy  (2)  relations  with  others  (3)  emotional 

stability  (4)  leadership  (5)  appearance  (6)  ability  to  learn  (7)  depend- 
ability (8)  punctuality.  The  ratings  are  given  in  percentages  and  the 
total  number  in  each  group  is  also  shown. 
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TABLE  VII 

INDUSTRY  AND  ENERGY  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Some- 

Usually  times 

Groups  Indifferent  Lazy 

Employed , 

Training  Related  1 9 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related  12  19 

Completed  Training 
Employed , 

Non- training  Related  21 

Dropouts , 

Unemployed  22 

Completed  Training, 

Unemployed  10  21 


Exception- 
Hardworker , ally 
Willing  Diligent, 

Average  To  Do  Eager 

in  More  To  do 

Industrious-  Than  More  Than  Total 

ness  Assigned  Assigned  % No . 

43  35  12  100  130 


38  19  12  100  16 


36  36  7 100  28 


67  11  100  9 


48  21  100  19 


Industry  and  energy  (which  is  willingness  and  desire  to  work  at 
school  duties)  is  shown  in  Table  VII.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  ratings  of  the  five  groups  except  that  not  one  of  the  men  iti  the  two 
unemployed  groups  was  rated  as  being  exceptionally  diligent  and  eager  to 
do  more  than  was  assigned. 
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TABLE  VIII 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHERS  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Surly , 

Troublesome , 

Groups  Indifferent 

Sometimes 

Difficult 

to 

Work 

With 

Usually 
Tactful 
and  Obliging 
Self-control 

Always 
Congenial 
, Cooper- 
ative 

Highly 

Cooperative  , 
Inspires 

Coopera-  Total 

tion  7o  No. 

Employed , 

Training  Related  1 

10 

28 

A9 

12 

100 

130 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related  6 

25 

50 

13 

6 

100 

16 

Completed  Training, 
Employed , 

Non-training  Related 

10 

36 

50 

A 

100 

28 

Dropouts , 
Unemployed 

22 

33 

A5 

100 

9 

Completed  Training, 
Unemployed  5 

32 

37 

26 

100 

19 

The  ratings  in  Table  VIII  are  concerned  with  relations  with  others. 
Relations  with  others  is  interpreted  as  being  helpful  and  cooperative  with 
associates  and  superiors  in  manner  and  act.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference  in  the  ratings  of  the  majority  of  men  in  each  group,  except  that 
. no  men  among  the  unemployed  groups  are  rated  the  highest--highly  cooperative. 
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Groups 

Employed 


Table  ix 

EMOTIONAL  STABILITY  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Balance  of  Notable 
Respon-  and 

Loses  Apathetic,  Usually  siveness  Unusual 
His  Head  Unrespon-  Well  and  Control  of  Total 
Easily  sive  Controlled  Control  Emotions  % No. 


Training  Related 

1 

3 

41 

44 

11 

100 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related 

13 

6 

62 

13 

6 

100 

Completed  Training 
Employed , 

Non- training  Related 

4 

61 

28 

7 

100 

Dropouts , 
Unemployed 

22 

56 

22 

100 

Completed  Training, 
Unemployed 

16 

68 

11 

5 

100 

The  ratings  on  emotional  stability  or  ability  to  control  emotions  are 
found  in  Table  IX.  Judging  from  this  table,  it  seems  that  only  a small  per- 
centage of  all  five  groups  had  emotional  problems.  There  is  not  enough 

difference  among  the  groups  to  consider  this  a factor  between  success  and 
failure . 


er|c 
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TABLE  X 

LEADERSHIP  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Leads 

Displays 

Sometimes 

Well 

Marked 

Unable  Not 

Displays 

Under  Most 

Ability 

to  Usually 

a Leader- 

Circum- 

To Make 

Total 

Groups 

Lead  Leader 

ship 

stances 

Things  Go 

% 

No. 

Employed , 

Training 

Related  3 25 

36 

23 

13 

100 

130 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related  13  44  31  6 6 


Completed  Training, 
Employed , 


Non- training  Related 

7 

43 

32 

11  7 

100 

28 

Dropouts , 
Unemployed 

11 

33 

56 

100 

9 

Completed  Training, 
Unemployed 

16 

37 

37 

5 5 

100 

19 

The  ratings  on  leadership  are  found  in  Table  X.  Leadership  is 
defined  as  the  ability  to  get  others  to  cooperate.  The  groups  of  trainees 
who  are  now  employed  in  training  related  occupations  show  a difference  in 
leadership  ability.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  this  group  are  rated  in  the 
two  upper  classifications,  while  the  group  that  completed  the  training 
and  is  now  employed  but  not  in  training  related  occupations  is  only  one- 
half  of  that  figure. 
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table  XI 

APPEARANCE  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Clean  Average 
but  in  Neat 

Careless  of  Grooming  Dress,  Outstanding 
Appearance  and  Well  in  Taste  Total 

& Grooming  Dress  Groomed  and  Care  % No. 


Untidy , 
Carelessly 

Groups  Dressed 


Employed , 

Training  Related  2 8 

Dropouts , 

Employed, 

Nonr training  Related  6 

Completed  Training, 

Employed , 

Non- training  related  32 

Dropouts , 

Unemployed  44 

Completed  Training 
Unemployed  26 


52  35  3 100  130 

69  19  6 100  16 

50  14  4 100  28 

56  100  9 

'^2  32  100  19 


Such  factors  as  cleanliness  of  clothing  and  person,  including  care  of 
hair,  teeth  and  fingernails,  are  included  in  the  appearance  ratings  in 
Table  XI.  The  one  group  that  seems  to  be  different  is  those  dropouts 
who  are  unemployed.  The  majority  of  them  have  a lower  rating  than  the 
other  four  groups  of  trainees. 
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TABLE  XII 

ABILITY  TO  LEARN  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Groups 

Unable 

to 

Learn 

Learns 

Slowly 

Average  Above 
Rate  of  Average 
Adapta-  in 

tion  Capacity 

Outstanding 
in  Mental 
Ability 
and 

Alertness 

To  tal 
% No^ 

Employed , 

Training  Related 

8 

54 

33 

5 

100 

130 

Dropouts , 

Employed  > 

Non- training  Related  6 

19 

50 

19 

6 

100 

16 

Con.pleted  Training, 
Employed  > 

Non- training  Related 

32 

50 

14 

4 

100 

28 

Dropouts , 
Unemployed 

22 

67 

11 

100 

9 

Completed  Training, 
Unemployed 

32 

47 

16 

5 

100 

19 

In  rating  the  trainees  on  ability  to  learn  in  Table  XII,  the  following 
was  considered:  (1  ease  in  learning  new  methods,  (2  adapting  to  new 

situations  and  tasks.  The  difference  between  groups  seems  to  be  greater 
for  this  one  personal  trait  than  any  of  the  other  seven.  The  maiority 
of  the  trainees  who  are  employed  in  training  related  jobs  are  rated  as 
average  or  above  average.  The  dropouts  who  are  employed,  but  not  in 
training  related  jobs  are  rated  similar.  The  other  three  groups  seem 
to  be  lower  in  ability  to  learn,  especially  those  that  completed  the 
training  and  are  unemployed,  of  which  the  majority  are  rated  in  the 
two  lowest  classifications,  unable  to  learn  and  learns  slowly. 
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TABLE  XIII 

DEPENDABILITY  RATINGS  OF  EACH  GROUP  OF  ENROLLEES 


Needs 

Constant 

Groups  Watching 

Employed , 

Training  Related  2 

Dropouts , 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related  12 

Completed  Training, 

Employed , 

Non- training  Related  4 
Dropouts , 

Unemployed  n 

Completed  Training, 
Unemployed  21 


Responsible  Thoroughly 


Sometimes 

Un- 

reliable 

Put 

Needs 

Direc- 

tions 

Very 

Dependable , 
Needs  No 
Discipl ine 

Depend- 

able 

Trust-  Total 
worthy  % No. 

8 

38 

41 

11  100  130 

25 

38 

19 

6 100  16 

4 

53 

32 

7 100  28 

11 

67 

11 

100  9 

10 

53 

16 

100  19 

The  dependability  ratings  are  contained  in  Table  XIII,  This  is  a 


rating  of  whether  the  trainee  faithfully  carries  out  assignments  and  bears 
his  full  share  of  responsibility.  There  is  very  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  five  groups  in  the  dependability  ratings.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  no  one  in  the  two  unemployed  groups  was  given  the  highest 
rating  of  thoroughly  dependable  and  trustworthy. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

During  the  years  1962  and  1963  sixteen  farm  mechanics  retraining 
schools  were  held  in  13  centers  in  Oklahoma  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
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Act  of  1961  for  255  unemployed  or  underemployed  men.  The  Oklahoma  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  had  the  responsibility  of  selecting  trainees 
for  these  courses.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  had  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  course  of  instruction  and  providing 
facilities  and  instruction. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  success  of  the  train- 
ing and  an  evaluation  of  the  selection  methods  used. 

All  applicants  for  these  courses  were  required  to  take  the  General 

f 

Aptitude  Test  Battery  and  be  interviewed  personally  by  a representative 
of  the  local  employment  office.  The  representative  from  the  local  em- 
ployment  office  considered  three  of  the  nine  aptitudes  tested  by  the  GATE 
test  in  selecting  trainees  plus  any  intangible  information  he  might  have 
learned  from  the  personal  interview.  The  three  aptitudes  considered 
were  general  intelligence,  spatial  aptitude,  and  finger  dexterity. 

The  trainees  were  divided  into  five  groups:  (1  those  who  received 

training  and  are  employed  in  training  related  occupations,  (2  dropouts 
who  are  now  employed  but  not  in  training  related  occupations,  (3  those 
who  completed  the  training  and  are  now  employed  but  not  in  training 
related  occupations,  (4  dropouts  who  are  now  unemployed,  (5  those 
who  completed  training  but  are  now  unemployed. 

According  to  the  analysis  made  in  this  study,  the  only  single  ap- 
titude Score  from  the  GATE  tests  which  indicate  : ccess  for  the  trainees 
is  the  spatial  aptitude  score.  However,  the  combination  of  the  three 
score%  which  the  employment  office  representative  considered  in  select- 
ing the  trainees  are  also  good  indicators  of  success  in  this  field. 

These  are  general  intelligence,  spatial  aptitude,  and  finger  dexterity. 
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Eighty- seven  per  cent  of  the  enrol lees  contacted  are  now  employed  at  some 
job  while  61  per  cent  are  employed  in  training  related  occupations.  That 
placement  record  aLone  indicates  that  the  selection  and  instruction  of 
trainees  was  successful.  A majority  of  the  trainees  who  got  a job  after 
taking  the  training  got  a pay  raise  over  their  last  regular  salary  before 
training. 

The  majority  of  the  employed  men  are  married  while  the  majority  of 
the  unemployed  men  are  single.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  married 
men  made  better  use  of  the  training  than  the  unmarried.  Another  important 
consideration  is  that  nearly  all  of  these  trainees  were  high  school 
dropouts  and  as  a result  were  unemployed.  The  training  was  beneficial 
to  them  in  gaining  employment. 

There  is  only  one  personal  trait  among  the  eight  different  personal 
traits  as  rated  by  the  local  instructor  which  seems  to'  be  if^dicative  of 
the  success  of  the  trainees  in** acquiring  employment.  That  one  trait  is 
ability  to  learn.  Two  other  ratings  which  appear  somewhat  indicative 
but  not  as  much  as  ability  to  learn  are  leadership  and  appearance. 

With  the  criteria  used,  the  task  of  selecting  trainees  for  these 
training  courses  in  Farm  Mechanics  was  performed  adequately.  Since  the 
best  single  independent  variable  to  be  considered  in  selecting  trainees 
was  spatial  aptitude,  it  should  be  given  more  weight  in  selecting  future 
trainees. 

This  study  was  not  especially  designed  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  training  schools;  but,  because  of  the  percentage  of 
placement  in  training  related  jobs,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  instruc- 
tion was  adequate. 
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Programs  of  this  type  are  beneficial  in  reducing  unemployment  and 

further  study  should  be  made  to  determine  other  occupations  where  skilled 
personnel  are  needed. 
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Educational  Needs  of  Beginning  Dairy  Farm 
Operators  in  New  York,  1963 

C.  W.  Hill’,  J.  P.  Bail’,  H.  R.  Cushman’,  F.  K.  T.  Tom’, 
and  F.  C,  Pearce  f 


Study  Design 


Dairying,  New  York’s  largest  sin- 
gle farming  enterprise,  is  becoming 
a more  complex  business  with  each 
passing  year.  Farms  are  growing 
larger  in  size,  the  dairyman  is  be- 
coming more  efficient  as  a producer, 
the  production  per  given  unit  is 
steadily  rising,  and  the  amount  of 
investment  and  operating  capital  is 
continually  increasing.  Furthermore, 
^ricultural  technology  is  advancing 
rapidly,  as  is  also  the  degree  of 
specialization  in  farming.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  number  of  farmers 
needed  annually  will  decrease,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  nation’s  re- 
quirement for  food  and  fiber  will 
increase. 


♦ Professors,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

t Graduate  Research  Assistant,  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


In  these  times  of  dynamic 
changes,  it  is  in  society’s  best  inter- 
est, as  well  as  their  own,  that  the 
farmers  who  enter  the  dairy  business 
have  more  knowledge  and  skill  than 
ever  before.  One  way  to  help  them 
get  established  is  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs  that  are  directly 
related  to  fanning  activities  and 
that  are  therefore  based  on  a careful 
analysis  of  the  educational  needs  of 
beginning  fanners.  The  results  could 
have  implications  Tor  various  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Extension  Service, 
the  State  Education  Department, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in 
sponsoring  such  programs. 

Thus,  the  primary  aim  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  the  educa- 
tional needs  in  dairy  farm  operation 
and  management  of  beginning  farm 
operators  in  New  York. 
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Specific  Objectives  of  the  Study 


The  investigators  established  the 
following  specific  objectives  witli 
respect  to  beginning  dairy  farm 
operators : 

• To  determine  their  personal  char- 
acteristics. 

• To  ascertain  their  level  of  achieve- 
ment with  respect  to  selected  farm 
business  factors. 

• To  determine  their  level  of  par- 
ticipation in  educational  activities 
and  farm  organizations. 


• To  determine  the  establishment 
pattern  they  used  in  attaining  their 
present  status  in  farming. 

• To  determine  those  agricultural 
procedures  that  should  be  mod- 
ified. 

• To  determine  the  extent  to  which 
they  adopted  selected  approved 
practices. 

• To  identify  those  problems  with 
which  they  wanted  assistance. 

• To  determine  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  their  problems. 


Previous  Studies 


Some  typical  examples  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  has  been  done  on  the 
subject  of  how  young  men  become 
established  in  farming  are  listed  in 
the  references  (1,  2,  3,  4,  8).  Most 
01  these  studies  have  emphasized 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  process 
of  establishment. 

Although  few  studies  in  recent 
years  have  dealt  specifically  with 
the  educational  needs  of  beginning 
farmers,  several  have  shed  some 
light  on  this  subject.  The  majority 
tvere  limited  in  scope  to  needs  of 
beginning  farmers  located  in  given 
school  districts,  and  most  of  them 
state  educational  needs  in  broad 
general  terms  (6,  9,  10,  11,  12).  The 
report  by  Lester  (6)  illustrates  this 
point.  He  states  that  “a  majority  of 
the  young  farmers  expressed  need 
or  technical  assistance  in  various 
areas  of  agriculture  including  farm 
management,  credit,  marketing  farm 
products,  farm  mechanics  and  rec- 


ord keeping.”  Apparently,  no  effort 
was  made  to  further  identify  the 
educational  needs  within  these 
broad  technical  areas. 

In  regard  to  educational  needs, 
at  least  the  studies  by  Lechner  (5) 
and  by  Neisler  (7)  definitely  pin- 
pointed the  particular  problems  in 
which  additional  instruction  was 
needed.  Lechner  identified  a num- 
ber of  clearly  defined  “very  impor- 
tant” farm  mechanics  skills  which 
should  be  included  in  an  education- 
al program  for  young  farmers,  while 
Ivieisler  found  that  young  farmers 
wanted  instruction  in  the  following 
clearly  identifiable  jobs:  “(1)  fertil- 
izing com,  (2)  selecting  the  varie- 
ties of  corn,  (3)  fertilizing  cotton, 
(4!  selecting  the  varieties  of  cotton, 

• • • (20)  planning  a new  barn.”’ 
Personius  (13)  tested  and  evaluated 
a method  for  determining  the  in- 
structional needs  of  a local  group  of 
young  farmers.  In  the  course  of  this 
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study,  he  identified  the  educational 
needs  that  pertain  to  induiduals. 
Such  a degree  of  specificity  is  es- 
sential to  the  planning  of  effective 
educational  programs  for  beginning 
farmers. 

In  summary,  the  review  of  litera- 
ture showed  that  most  studies  con- 
cerning beginning  farmers  ha\*e 


dealt  with  the  economic  asjxicts  of 
their  boeoining  established.  The  few 
that  have  centered  on  their  educa- 
tional needs  have  primarily  been 
limited  to  the  boundaries  of  school 
districts  and  have  tended  to  state 
their  findings  in  broad,  general  terras 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  planning 
educational  programs. 


Definition  of  a Beginning  Dairy  Farm  Operator 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a 
beginning  dairy  farm  operator  is 
one  who  is  responsible  for,  and 
takes  part  in,  the  major  decisions 
made  in  conducting  a dairy  farm 
business;  he  is  responsible  for,  or 
performs  himself,  the  labor  neces- 


sary to  operate  the  farm;  his  status 
is  that  of  owner,  partner,  or  renter 
of  a farm;  he  has.  been  farming  at 
least  1,  but  not  more  than  7 years\ 
he  is  not  more  than  39  years  old^; 
and  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
fanning  activities. 


Study  Population 


Since  the  number  and  names  of 
beginning  dairy  farm  operators  w^ere 
not  available  from  any  single  agen- 
cy, identification  of  the  population 
and  selection  of  the  sample  involved 
key  informants  and  the  following 
steps.  First,  agricultural  teachers, 
county  agents,  and  key  bankers  in 


the  state  were  requested  to  submit 
a list  of  all  the  young  men  in  their 
respective  areas  who  met  the  defini- 
tion of  a beginning  dairy  farm 
operator  given  above.  Also,  these 
key  informants  were  requested  to 
classify  the  herd  of  each  beginning 
dairy  farmer  into  one  of  3 sizes.  A 
total  of  2260  names  was  submitted. 


Sampling  Procedure 


The  stratified  random  cluster 
method  was  used  to  draw  a sample. 
The  population  was  located  within 
1 of  the  13  agricultural  regions  of 
New  York  State  (fig.  1 ) . The  begin- 
ning dairy  farmers  within  each  of 
the  regions  were  stratified  into  3 


\ These  limits  represent  the  first  quart ile  of  the 
dairy  farm  operators  in  New  York  as  derived 
from  IQ.'iO  CenslLs  figures. 


groups,  according  to  the  number  of 
cows  they  milked,  using  these  inter- 
vals: 0-25,  26-50,  and  51  or  more 
cows  per  herd,  and  the  proportion 
falling  in  each  group  was  calculated 
for  each  region.  Clusters  were  se- 
lected from  each  region  so  that  the 
sample  represented  10  percent  of 
the  beginning  dairy  farmers  in  each 
region. 
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Designii^  the  Survey  Instrument 


The  survey  form  was  developed 
on  the  basis  of  previous  research 
and  a study  of  the  agricultural 
literature.  In  this  development  the 
investigators  were  ably  assisted  by 
staff  members  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  survey  instru- 
ment every  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  for  the  solicitation  of  infor- 
mation needed  to  achieve  the  first  7 
of  the  8 previously  listed  specific 
objectives  of  the  study.  In  designing 
the  survey  instrument,  the  research- 
ers worked  closely  with  members  of 


the  Departments  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  Agron- 
omy on  technical  matters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  survey  form  was  reviewed 
by  members  of  the  Departments  of 
Rural  Education  and  Rural  Sociol- 
ogy and  by  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service.  P'inally,  it 
was  field  tested  and  revised. 

In  addition,  a mailed  form  was 
sent  to  the  school  administrators  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
scholastic  rank  in  his  class  of  each 
beginning  farmer  in  the  study. 


BEGINNING  DAIRY  FARM  OPERATORS 
Collection  of  Data 
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A group  of  7 interviewers  com- 
posed of  graduate  students  and  staff 
members,  all  of  whom  had  been 
former  teachers  of  agriculture,  was 
selected  and  instructed  on  interview 
techniques.  The  data  were  collected 
in  the  summer  of  1963.  Appoint- 
ments for  interviews  with  individual 
farmers  were  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture, agricultural  agents,  or  bankers. 
Each  week  the  survey  fomns  filled 


out  were  checked  for  completeness, 
consistency,  and  accuracy,  so  as  to 
maintain  a high  level  of  validity 
Out  of  240  beginning  dairy  farm- 
ers who  were  interviewed,  223  pro- 
^ded  usable  data,  and  thus  were 
included  in  the  study  (fig.  2).  The 
principals  of  the  high  schools  which 
the  223  beginning  farmers  attended 
were  mailed  a form  requesting  the 
rank  in  class  of  each  of  these  former 
students. 


Analysis  of  Data 

The  survey  form  was  pre-coded  to  chine  cards  A book  was  prepared 
facilitate  putting  the  data  on  ma-  for  use  in  coding,  tabulating,  and 


Figure  2.  Location  of  respondents  interviewed  in  New  York  State. 
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analyzing  the  data.  The  data  'vere  decks.  The  descriptive  data  were 
punched  on  machine  cards,  forming  tabulated  and  processed  by  a 101 
a master  deck,  which  was  subse-  computer, 
quently  replicated  for  use  as  work 

Findings 

factors ; their  participation  in 
educational  activities  and  farm  or- 
ganizations; the  various  status  clas- 
sifications through  which  they  have 
passed;  the  agricultural  procedures 
they  have  used,  the  approved  prac- 
tices they  have  adopted,  their  ex- 
pressed educational  needs,  and  their 
most  important  problems.  These 
data  should  provide  an  important 
basis  for  determining  the  education- 
al needs  of  beginning  dairy  farmers 
in  New  York. 


This  chapter  provides  a descrip- 
tion of  the  beginning  farm  operators 
in  terms  of  selected  individual  char- 
acteristics and  also  gives  detailed 
information  on  those  phases  of  the 
fanning  operation  that  seem  to 
indicate  educational  needs.  There- 
fore, in  the  following  sections  de- 
scriptive data  on  beginning  farmers 
will  be  presented  that  relate  to: 
their  personal  characteristics;  their 
level  of  farming  achievement  with 
respect  to  selected  farm  business 


personal  Characteristics  of 

Beginning  dairy  farmers  had  a 
mean  age  of  26.3,  with  a range  of 
17  to  39  and  a standard  deviation 
of  4.9.  The  frequency  distribution 
of  their  ages  is  presented  in  table  1. 
Table  2 shows  that  more  than  half 
of  the  sample  were  owners  of  their 
farm  businesses,  while  less  than  half 


T able  / . Chronological  age  distribution 
of  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 


A*e 

Total 

Xumbor  l*ert(*nt 

17-18 

1 

19-21  ....  ■ ; 

24 

11 

22-  24  ... 

47 

21 

25 

25  - 27..  . 

.15 

2H  - 20 

41 

IS 

:il  -..*12 

2ft 

i:i 

:j4  - m 

10 

7 

:i7-.i9..  

H 

4 

Tolalii  . 

222 

100 

Beginning  Dairy  Farmer 

were  partnen  and  only  a very  few 
were  renters.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
beginning  dairy  farm  operators  were 
married  and  had  an  average  of  2 
children  per  family. 

The  respondents  had  completed 
an  average  of  12.4  years  of  school- 
ing, a figure  nearly  identical  with 
the  average  for  tLeir  wives,  namely, 
12.5  years.  Using  graduation  from 
high  school  as  a benchmark,  it  was 
determined  that  only  13  percent  did 


Table  2,  Farming  status  of  223  begin- 
ning dairy  farmers 


Stat  UH 

Number 

Percent 

OwiH'r  .... 

125 

ft2 

50 

Par(n(>r.  ... 

41 

T(>iiattt  . 

ti 

3 

Totals. 

223 

100 

BEGINNING  DAIRY 

not  attain  this  level  of  education, 
while  the  remaining  87  percent  did. 
Furthermore,  as  can  be  seen  from 
table  3,  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
individuals  completed  1 or  more 
years  of  college.  In  contrast,  the 
findings  of  this  study  showed  that 
68  percent  of  the  fathers  of  begin- 
ning dairy  farm  operators  had  not 
completed  high  school,  while  only 
1 1 percent  had  gone  beyond  high 
schwl.  Compared  with  their  fathers, 
beginning  farmers  had  an  average 
of  2.4  years  more  schooling. 

While  they  were  in  high  school, 

74  percent  of  the  beginning  farmers 
had  taken  a year  or  more  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  Four  years  were 
completed  by  50  percent,  3 years  by 
13  percent,  and  1 or  2 yean  by  11 
percent  of  the  men.  Only  one-fourth 
of  the  group  Ix^d  not  studied  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  high  school. 


Years  of  school  completed  by 
223  beguming  dairy  farmen 


Years  completed 

Number 

1 Percent 

9 or  less 

10 

10 ......... 

10 

4 

1! 

11 

Q 

0 

12  ...  

140 

14 

4 

1.3 

Do 

14 

29 

6 

15  or  more . . 

12 

13 

5 

Totals . 

223 

100 

FARM  OPERATORS  9 

Appropriately  enough,  those  re- 
spondents who  had  attended  college 
for  a year  or  more  had  pursued  a 
gOiieral  agriculture  or  a general 
dairy  curriculum. 

With  respect  to  their  achieve- 
nient,  it  can  be  reported  that  the 
sample  had  a mean  percentile  scho- 
lastic class  rank  of  46,  with  a range 
from  4 to  99,  and  a standard 
deviation  of  26. 

Table  4 gives  the  years  of  mem- 
bership in  a 4-H  club.  Two-thirds 
of  the  beginning  farmers  had  been 
members  for  a period  of  time  rang- 
ing from  1 to  1 1 or  more  years.  Half 
of  the  respondents  had  been  mem- 
bers for  3 or  more  years,  while  two- 
fifths  had  held  membership  for  5 
years  or  more.  Only  one-third  of  the 
group  had  never  been  members  of 
a 4-H  club. 


Table  4,  Years  of  4-H  club  membership 
of  223  begiimmg  farmers 


Duration 

Number  Percent 

0 years 

73  33 

36  16 

26  12 

23  10 

18  8 

23  10 

24  11 

1-2  years 

3 -4  years . 

5-6  years 

7-8  years 

9-10  years . 

1 1 or  more  years . , 

Totals 

223  100 

— 

Level  of  Farming  Achievement  with  Respect  to 
Selected  Farm  Business  Factors 


Realizing  that  one  indication  of 
a beginning  dairy  farm  operator’s 
needs  for  further  training  might  be 
his  level  of  farming  achievement,  the 
investigators  decided  to  analyze  the 


farm  businesses  of  these  respondents 
in  terms  of  selected  farm  business 
factors,  namely,  size  of  business, 
production,  and  labor  efficiency. 
For  example,  it  was  felt  that  if 
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beginning  farmers  operated  at  a low 
level  of  efficiency  in  comparison 
with  other  commercial  farmer  of 
New  York,  a program  of  instruction 

famT^^  means  of  increasing 
^ efficiency  might  be  in  order 
other  hand,  if  beginning 
dairy  farm  operators  showed  that 
their  farms  were  considerably  small- 
er  than  most,  attentioh  should  per- 
haps be  focused  on  ways  and  means 
business. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  data 
collected  on  the  factors  listed. 
Une  of  the  most  common  indices 
of  achievement  in  fanning  is  the 
size  of  the  business.  The  4 separate 
Actors  that  provide  an  indiLtion 
of  sne  are:  work  units  per  fann 
man  equivalent  per  farm,  cows  per 

m.  Table  5 shows  that  in  1962 
Mp  c '^sinning  dairyman  in 

New  York  State  had  523  ^vork  units 
the  equivalent  of  1.8  full-time  work- 
ers (including  himself),  and  43 


milk.  When  compared  with  the 
achiwements  of  commercial  farmen 

196fr  reported  in  the 

1964  Farm  Business  Chart  issued  by 

Fm  of  Agriculturi 

Economics,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  respondents 
were  unquestionably  superior  to  the 
average  commercial  dairyman.  Ta- 
ble 5 shows  that  beginning  farm- 
ers  ranked  m the  7th,  6th,  8th,  and 
«th  decile,  respectively,  for  the  4 
factors  measured.  In  this  report,  the 
higher  the  decile  rating,  the  higher 
the  level  of  achievement.  Thus 
when  It  was  shown  that  beginning 
farmers  ranked  7th  in  unite 
per  farm  it  means  that  they  had 

rwmlmr,  523,  was  large  enough  to 
be  clasrified  in  the  7th  hfghest 
decile,  of  commercial  dairymen  with 
respect  to  this  factor. 

Regarding  production,  expressed 

as  pounds  of  imlk  sold  per  cow. 


Table  5.  Farm  business  factors  for  223  beeinninir  *to‘  t 

im  ® ^ operators.  New  Voric, 


SiTC  of  business* 


Work  units  per  farm 

per  farm..;  ■ 
^owsper  farm. . . 

sold  per  farm.: 

P^’oductioat 

Pounds  milk  sold  per  cow 

efficiency  { 

Work  units  per  man.. 

^owsjierman 

* of  milk  sold  per  man. V 


523 
1.8 
43 
435.100 

10.119 


291 

24 

241,722 


213 

0.7 

22.4 

282,000 

4,225 


103 

8 

100,800 


7thf 

6th 

8th 

8th 


&th 


7th 

8th 

7th 


by  2^.  follows:  For  each  of  the  47actors  data  mil  ^ " 

f This  ratinit  to  be  interpreted  as  fnii  . . ..  . ’ ollected  from  223  farmsr  totalled 

fouad  m upper  part  fable.'*''^ •■'-sh  „«  „f  .He  meaaa  f.  f.,„.e 


a 
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beginning  dairymen  could  be  cred- 
ited  with  selling  10,119  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow,  a level  of  achievement 
that  ranked  them  in  the  8th  decile 
of  commercial  dairymen.  Further- 
i^re,  with  respect  to  the  3 labor 
efficiency  factors  selected  for  study, 
be^nning  dairymen  had  291  work 
units  per  man,  24  cows  per  man, 
and  241,722  pounds  of  milk  sold 
per  marij  an  achievement  level  that 
ranked  them  in  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  decile,  respectively,  for  the  3 
factors  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  the  achievements 
of  the  group  of  respondents  as  a 
whole,  it  might  be  interesting  to  see 
the  variations  in  achievement  found 
among  the  individual  in  the  study 
for  certain  farm  busii..  factors.  For 
example,  the  frequency  distribution 
of  total  work  units  for  beginning 
farmers,  shown  in  table  6,  is  spread 
over  a wide  range  from  less  than  200 
to  more  than  1000.  One  tenth  had 
fewer  than  300  total  work  units  per 
farm.  Three-fifths  of  the  group  were 
divided  rather  evenly  among  the  in- 
tervals, from  300  to  1000.  Smaller 
percentages  were  found  again  in  the 
remaining  intervals. 


Table  7 shows  that  50  percent  of 
the  sample  had  a man  equivalent  of 
1.0-1.9,  while  36  percent  had  2.0- 
2.9.  Twelve  percent  of  the  farmers 
were  involved  in  farm  businesses 
with  a man  equivalent  of  3.0  or 
more.  The  extreme  range  in  the 
sample  may  be  noted  from  the  low 
of  0.5  to  the  high  of  5.5  man 
equivalent. 


^ t equivalent  for  farm  busi- 

ness of  223  beginning  dairy  fanners 


Man  equivalent  

Number  Percent 


^“*^'’223  “P‘‘s,per  farm  for 

begmiung  dairy  farmers 


Work  units 


200  or  less  , 
201-300. 
301  400. . . 

401  - 500  . 
-tOI  - 600. . . 

601  - 700 
701  - 800 
801  - 900 
001  - 1000 
1001  or  more 

Totals 


Total 

Number  I Percent 


4 

20 

44 

48 

46 

18 

11 

12 

7 

13 


2 

9 

20 

22 


223 


100 


Relatively  speaking,  perhaps 
greater  variation  was  found  in  the 
number  of  cows  per  farm.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  sample  were  in  the 
largest  modal  group,  that  is,  they 
had  from  30-39  cows.  On  the  other 
hand,  8 percent  had  19  cows  or  less 
while  7 percent  had  70  cows  or  over 
Three  percent  had  90  cows  or  more 
(table  8.) 

Everyone  works  for  high  produc- 
tivity. How  did  the  farmers  in  this 
study  do?  A frequency  distribution 
of  the  average  pounds  of  milk  sold 
per  cow  ij  shown  in  table  9.  Al- 
though as  many  as  19  percent  of  the 

1^,000  pounds,  or  more  than  the 
average  of  the  highest  10  percent  of 
me  commercial  dairymen  of  New 
Vork,  it  is  important  for  persons 


er|c 
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*‘®*'‘*'  •>y  status  for  223  beginning  dairy  fanners 


Number  of  cows  per  herd 

Percentage  by  status 

Total 

Owner 

1 Partner 

Tenant  I 

Number 

Percent 

19  or  less 

20-29 ; 

6 

2 

_ 

— .^1 
18 

s 

30-39.  .. 

12 

6 

1 

43 

19 

40-49 

2l 

8 

1 

67 

30 

50-69 ■ 

11 

8 

— 

43 

19 

60-  69 

3 

6 

1 

21 

10 

70  - 79 

2 

5 

- 

14 

7 

80-  89 

■“ 

2 

5 

2 

90-99 

2 

- 

6 

2 

100  and  over. . . 

7 

1 

- 

2 

1 

Totals  * 

1 

1 

5 

2 

66 

41 

3 

223 

100 

desiring  to  establish  educational 
programs  for  beginning  farmers  to 
observe  that  16  percent  of  them  sold 
less  than  8000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow. 


Table  9.  Average  pounds  of  milk  sold 
per  cow  for  herds  of  223  beginning  ^iry 
farmers 


Herd  average 
(lb  milk /cow) 

Total 

Number  Percent 

5,999  or  less 

11  5 

9 4 

16  7 

18  8 

32  14 

38  17 

37  17 

20  9 

24  11 

10  4 

6 3 

2 1 

6.000  - 6.999.. 

7.000-7.999..  . 

8,000  - 8,999 

9.000- 9,999 

10.000-  10,999..  . 

11,000-  11,999 

12,000-12,999.  .. 

13.000-  13,999..  ..  . 

14.000-  14,999 ■ 

15,000-  15,999 

16,000  and  over. 

Totals 

223  100 

Labor  efficiency  was  higher  for 
the  beginning  farmers  than  for 
farmers  as  a whole  in  New  York,  as 
was  pointed  out  earlier.  A frequency 
distribution  of  work  units  per  man 
is  presented  in  table  10.  Less  than 
half  of  the  farmers  had  200-299  and 
less  than  one-Hfth  had  more  than 
400  or  less  than  199. 


Table  10.  Distribution  of  work  units 
per  man  for  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 


Units  per  man 

Total 

Number  Percent 

100  - 199 

26  12 

89  40 

70  31 

27  12 

8 4 

3 1 

200  - 299.... 

300  - 399 

400  - 499...  

600  - 699..  

600  - 699. . . 

Totals 

223  100 

The  number  of  cows  per  man 

gives  some  insight  into  the  efficiency 
of  a farm  business.  Although  84 
percent  of  the  farmers  had  less  than 
31  cows  per  man,  16  percent  were 
at  a very  high  level  of  efficiency, 
with  31  or  more  cows  per  man 
(table  11).  This  level  of  efficiency 
ranks  the  16  percent  who  achieved 


Table  11.  Cows  per  man  for  beginning 
fanners 


Cows  per  man 

Total 

Number  | Percent 

0-10 

6 3 

70  31 

111  50 

29  13 

5 2 

2 1 

11-20 

21-30.... 

31-40 ■ ‘ 

41-50 

51  or  more. ... 

Totals 

223  100 

beginning  dairy 


FARM  OPERATORS 


13 


it  in  the  highest  decile  of  New  York 
commercial  dairymen. 

For  the  sample  under  study,  the 
average  farm  income  (receipts  mi- 
nus expenses)  was  $5000,  with  a 
range  from  $1600,  to  more  than 
$12,000.  Those  with  incomes  below 
$6000  fell  into  3 approximately 
equal-sized  groups;  the  remaining 
30  percent  had  a farm  income  of 
$6000  or  more  (table  12), 


Table  12.  Farm  income  for  223  begin- 
ning dairy  fanners 


Farm  incoim-  (dollars) 

Total 

Number  | Percent 

0-  1,999. 

2.000-  3,999. 

4.000-  5,999..  . 

48  21 

58  26 

51  23 

24  11 

17  8 

8 4 

17  7 

6,000  - 7,999. 

8,000  - 9.999 

10,000  - 11,999.  . . 

12,000  and  over  . 

Totals 

223  100 

Participation  in  Educational  Activities  and  in  Farm  Organizations 


More  than  20  different  farm 
publications  were  read  by  beginning 
fanners,  whose  average  was  6 maga- 
zines, with  a range  of  3 to  20  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  3.4.  The 
magazines  most  frequently  men- 
tioned are  the  5 in  the  first  group 
listed  in  table  13,  with  a range  of 
readers  from  87  to  67  percent  of  the 
whole  group.  The  survey  instrument 
itself  included  only  the  first  8 of  the 
publications  found  in  table  13.  The 
remaining  ones  were  volunteered  by 
the  respondents.  Also,  the  inter- 
viewers were  instructed  to  record 
data  only  for  magazines  that  were 
read  “regularly”. 

In  the  normal  course  of  conduct- 
ing a farm  business,  an  operator 
usually  seeks  counsel  from  a number 
of  different  sources.  In  this  study,  it 
was  learned  that  feed  dealers,  agri- 
cultural extension  agents,  fertilizer 
dealers,  seed  dealers,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  commercial 
banks  were  listed  by  50  to  76  per- 
cent of  the  beginning  farmers  as  a 
source  of  farming  or  technical  as- 
sistance at  least  once  during  the 


Table  13^  Farm  publications  read  by 
223  beginning  dairy  farmers 


Publication 


Farm  Journal 

American  Agriculturist. . 

Hoard's  Dairyman 

N.Y.A.B.C.  Co-operator 
Successful  Farming 


Total 

Number  j Percent 

195  87 

171  77 

160  72 

165  70 

U9  67 


G.L.F..  News 

Breed  publications 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Better  Farmir\g. . . 

Farm  Quarterly 


119  53 

93  42 

92  41 

39  18 

31  14 


Dairymen's  League  News  14 

Extension  News. . . ...  lo 

Curtiss  Herd  Builder  ...  6 

Doane's  Digest. ...  , . g 

Farm  Bureau g 


6 

5 

3 

3 

3 


Milk  Producers'  News. , 
National  Future  Farmer. 
National  Livestock 
Producer  ........ 

Crops  and  Soils. 
Miscellaneous 
publications 


4 

4 

4 

3 

12 


2 

2 

0 

1 

5 


year  covered  by  the  study  (table 
14).;  Though  not  indicated  in  the 
table,  the  farmers  received  assist- 
ance on  an  average  of  12.4  times  a 
year,  with  a range  of  0 to  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  7.1.  On  the 
basis  of  the  range  and  standard 
deviation,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
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Table  14.  ^ sourws  provided  fanning  or  technical  assist- 

ance  to  223  beginning  dairy  farm  operators* 


Source 


Feed  dealers 

Agricultural  exteuaion  ageuta. . , 

FertUixcr  dealers 

Seed  dealers ! ! . . 

Soil  ConaervatioD  S^ce........ 

Commercial  banks 

Agricultund  teachers.  1 1 

Farm  Cooperative  associations. . 
Farm  and  Home  Administration. 


Frequency  distributiou  by  percent 

Total 
1 or  more 

1-2 

3-4 

5-6 

7 or  more 

3?  20  11  15 

31  18  11  10 

46  13  32 

S 8 3 2 

38  13  6 1 

30  11  5 4 

10  7 6 10 

18  6 5 

5 1 1 2 

76 

70 

64 

60 

58 

50 

39 

34 

9 

•.  w oe  reut  as  lollows;  30%  of  reepondenta  listed  feed  ri 

20%>tea‘feed  dS«?w 

spondents  received  asststauce  from  feed  dealers  1 or  more  times 


16  percent  of  the  population  studied 
received  assistance  either  not  at  all 
or  up  to  5.3  times,  while  a like 
percentoge  received  help  19.5  or 
more  times. 

Membership  in  farm  organiza- 
tions is  given  in  table  15.  A large 
number  of  the  beginning  farmers 
were  members  of  the  Extension 
Service.  The  survey  revealed  that 
more  than  two-thirds  held  member- 
ship in  a farmer -cooperative.  Milk 
marketing  agencies  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  ranked  next. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  farm- 
ers were  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  A higher  percentage  of  the 


fanners  were  officers  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  milk  marketing  agencies 
than  in  other  organizations. 

In  addition  to  being  requested  to 
indicate  the  farm  oiganizations  of 
which  thej  were  members,  the  re- 
spondents in  this  study  were  also 
asked  to  indicate  the  percentage  of 
meetings  of  these  organizations  they 
attended.  Attendance  percentages 
are  shown  in  table  16.  Taken  as  a 
group,  more  of  the  beginning  farm- 
ers attended  meetings  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  than  of  any  other 
agency  or  organization.  The  attend- 
ance pattern  for  both  milk  market- 
ing agencies  and  farm  cooperatives 


1 


Table  15.  Membership  in  farm  organizations 


Organization 

Member  OflScer 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

Extension  Service 
Farm  cooperatives 

^ 0 2 
154  69  13  6 

150  67  16  7 

1?2  07  6 3 

115  52  17  g 

80  36  - _ 

48  22  6 3 

24  11  84 

MilkjnarkfUng  agencies 

Soil  Conservation  Service.  . . ........ 

Farm  Bureau 

Young  Farmer  classes 

Grange . 

Youth  organizations  . , , 

Farmers  Union..  . , 

er|c 
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Table  le.  Percentage  of  aften^nce  at  farm  organization  or  agency  meetings  by 
223  begmnmg  dairy  farmers* 


Organization 

Per-entage  of  attendance 

11  ■■  i * 

0 1 25% 

50%  1 75% 

100% 

Milk  marketing  agency. . . . 

Farm  cooperatives 

^il  Conservation  Service. , 
Farm  Bureau 


Young  Farmers. , 
Grange 


Total  attending 
25%  or  more 


25 

34 

19 

11 

11 

75 

38 

25 

11 

6 

20 

62 

38 

21 

11 

10 

20 

62 

50 

29 

10 

4 

7 

50 

53 

20 

9 

8 

10 

47 

65 

6 

5 

5 

19 

35 

83 

10 

2 

I 

4 

17 

was  similar  with  regard  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  above  findings  were  not  un- 
expected, as  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted a high  positive  correlation 
between  the  number  of  beginning 
fanners  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion and  the  number  attending  iu> 
meetings.  However,  whereas  table 
16  focused  attention  on  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  at  farm  organiza- 
tion or  agency  meetings  by  all  223 
beginning  fanners,  table  17  shows 
what  percentage  of  the  members  at- 
tended meetings  of  organizations  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  attendance  ratio  for 


members  of  die  Young  Farmer 
groups  at  the  25  percent  level  was 
97  percent,  or  the  highest  of  the 
groups  studied.  Milk  marketing 
agencies  came  next,  followed  in  de- 
scending order  by  farm  cooper- 
atives, the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Grange,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Note  that 
the  highest  rate  of  attendance  at 
100^  percent  of  the  meetings  was 
again  recorded  by  members  of  the 
Young  Fanner  classes,  and  that  the 
next  closest  rate  was  23  percent 
lower,  for  members  of  milk  market- 
ing agencies. 

The  beginning  fanners  were  asked 
when  they  watched  television  pro- 


Table  17.  Percentage  of  beginning  dairy  farm  operators  attending  meetings  of 
organizations  of  which  they  were  members 


Organization 

Extenaion  Service. 

Farm  cooperatives 
Milk  marketing  association, 
boil  Conservation  Service. . 

Farm  Bureau 

Young  Farmer  Classes 

Orange 


Percentage  of  members  attending 


^5yo  or  more 
meetings 

50%  or  more 
meetings 

76%  or  more 
meetings 

i00%  of 
meetings 

88 

48 

26 

13 

90 

54 

38 

29 

93 

61 

45 

30 

75 

31 

17 

11 

91 

52 

35 

19 

96 

80 

6(i 

52 

79 

33 

23 

19 

er|c 
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Tabu  18.  Time  of  day  223  beginning  dairy  faimers  watched  television  programs 

about  agriculture 


Time  of  day 

Morning 

Afternoon 

Evening 

Number  | percent 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Watched  T.V 

Did  not  watch  T.V..  . . 

Totals 

10  5 45  21  10  5 

213  95  178  79  213  95 

223  100  223  100  223  100 

grams  about  agriculture.  A large 
majority  of  the  beginning  farmers, 
ranging  from  79-95  percent,  re- 
ported that  they  never  watched  such 
programs.  At  best,  only  one-fifth 
indicated  that  they  watched  such 
programs  in  either  the  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  reported  that 
agricultural  programs  were  not 
available  for  viewing. 

The  radio  was  used  by  a far 
greater  number  of  farmers  than  was 
television  for  programs  about  agri- 
culture (table  19).  More  than  twice 
as  many  listened  in  the  morning  as 
in  the  evening,  and  the  afternoon 
programs  had  the  fewest  listeners, 
with  only  half  as  many  as  in  the 
evening.  Though  not  shown  in  table 
18,  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  sample  listened  to  radios  at 
milking  time. 

Table  19.. 


From  a list  of  15  educational 
activities  through  which  one  may 
obtain  information  on  operating  a 


Table  20.  Educational  activities  se- 
lected for  getting  information  on  farming 
by  223  beginning  dairy  fanners 


Activities 

Number 

Percent* 

Going  on  tours 

Observing 

146 

66 

demonstrations 

138 

62 

Instruction  on  the  farm. 

128 

57 

Heading  farm  magazines 
Reading  farm  bulletins  . 

126 

57 

108 

48 

Small  group  instruction . 

101 

45 

Listening  to  talks 

93 

42 

Practice  in  doing  jobs  . . 
Observing  movies  and 

92 

41 

slides  

50 

22 

Reading  newsletters 

34 

15 

Listening  to  radio 

31 

14 

Panel  discussions 

24 

11 

Watching  television  .... 

18 

8 

Large  group  discussions. 

16 

7 

Reading  newspapers. . . 

10 

5 

* PercentaRc  of  sample  aelectitiR  activity  as  1 of 


Time  of  day  223  beginning  dairy  farmei^  listened  to  radio  programs 
about  agriculture 


liisleiied  to  radio  , 

Did  not  listen  to  radio  . 


Time  of  day 

Morning 

Afternoon 

Evening 

1 

1 Number  | 

Percent 

Number 

j Percent 

Number 

I Percent 

14K 

67 

42 

19 

06 

30 

7.'» 

33 

isi 

81 

157 

70 

1 

223 

100 

223 

100 

223 

100 

Totals. 
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farm,  the  beginning  fanners  were 
asked  to  select  the  5 that  they  con- 
sidered to  be  of  most  value  to  them. 
Table  20  shows  that  the  range  of 
participation  in  these  activities  was 


from  66  to  5 percent  of  the  respond- 
ents. The  first  4 of  those  tabulated 
were  engaged  in  by  more  than  half 
of  the  group  (57%),  the  last  3 by 
8 percent  or  less. 


Establishment  Patterns  Used  by  Beginning  Dairy  Farmers  in 
Attaining  Their  Present  Status 


Another  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the 
establishment  patterns  of  beginning 
fanners,  56  percent  of  whom  were 
owners,  41  percent  partners,  and  3 
percent  classified  as  tenants.  As  ex- 
pected, they  used  several  ways  to 
attain  their  present  status.  The  most 
common  of  the  8 principal  ones, 
followed  by  39  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents, was  to  work  for  agricul- 
tural wages;  22  percent  became 
owners  in  this  way,  16  percent  part- 
ners, and  1 percent  tenants.  Another 
significantly  large  group  (29%)  at- 
tained present  status  directly,  that 
is,  immediately  upon  completing 
their  educat  n or  military  service. 
The  third  most  common  pattern 


(12%)  was  to  be  engaged  in  both 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
work.  Surprisingly,  only  a meager 
proportion  (5%)  of  beginning  farm- 
ers relied  only  on  nonagricultural 
wages  to  make  a start  in  fanning. 

Using  the  figures  in  table  21,  it 
can  be  determined  that  62  percent 
of  the  respondents  worked  for  wages 
before  establishing  themselves  in 
fanning,  and  mostly  in  agricultural 
occupations.  Table  22  shows  the 
kinds  of  agricultural  occupations 
held  by  the  22  percent  of  the  begin- 
ning farmers  who  worked  for  agri- 
cultural wages  before  becoming 
owners.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  that  of  farm  laborer  on 
the  home  farm.  Furthermore,  47  of 


t able  21. 


U.stablishment  patterns  used  by  223  begiiming  dairy  farm  operator 
attaining  present  status 


Pattern 


From  agricultural  wages  to  present  status 

Directly  to  present  status 

From  both  agricultural  and  nonagricuiturai 

wages  to  present  status 

From  nonagricultural  wages  to  present  status. . 

From  partner  to  owner 

From  tenant  to  owner  ’ ' 

From  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  aage.s  to 

partner  to  owner 

wages  to  tenant  to  owner  . 
Miscellaneous 

Totals  , . 


Present  status 


Owners 


No. 


125 


48 

23 


22 

10 


No. 


36 

43 


% 

16 

19 


Partners  Tenants 


% 


No. 


5<i 


92 


41 


6 


1ft  8 8 4 0 0 

ft  5 2 0 0 

8 4 N.\  NA  NA  NA 

.1  1 NA  NA  NA  NA 

ft  4 NA  NA  NA  NA 

4 2 NA  NA  NA  NA 

•)  2 0 0 3 1 


3 


Total 


No. 


87 


27 

11 

8 

3 


39 

29 

12 

5 

4 


9 4 

4 2 

8 4 

223  100 


18 
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Table  22.^  A^cultnraJ  occupations  held  by  48  beeinninir  rfalrv  u 

pattern  was  from  agric.Iturfl  wafes  irowT 


0(Tupation 


Farm  laboivr  at  hfuae TTT  ~~  

I arm  laborer  away  from  home  

Other..  

’’""'S  i“  "'srhinetV' dealer ' ' 

Milk  truck  driver  and  farm  laborer  away  from  home 
Farm  laborer  away  from  home  to  miller 
Miller  to  mechanic 

’"maiiS^r""  “ *“  •"  elerk.  lo  produee 

Hired  mana«CT  to  farm  laborer  away  from  home 
aSilo  construction  to  farm  laborer  at  home 


Total 


Number 


Totals. 


26 

6 

6 

3 


48 


• Milk  truck  driver,  cheese  maker,  milk  processor,  and  agricultural  construction 


Percent 


12 

8 

3 

1 


22 


the  48  farmers  under  discussion  had 
been  farm  laborers  at  one  time  or 
another,  attesting  to  the  common- 
ality of  working  in  this  capacity  as 
a prelude  to  becoming  established 
in  farming.  Also  to  be  noted  is  the 
fact  that  12  of  the  48  fanners  had 
worked  in  off-farm  agricultural  oc- 


cupations sometime  before  attaining 
present  status.  Though  the  data  are 
not  shown,  the  researchers  report 
that  findings  on  the  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural occupations  held  by  begin- 
ning dairy  farmers,  irrespective  of 
establishment  patterns,  were  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  reported  in 
table  22. 


Agricultural  Procedures  Needing  Modification 


One  phase  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  which  procedures  fol- 
lowed or  information  known  by  be- 
ginning dairy  farmers  should  be 
modified,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
experts.  Information  on  the  proce- 
dures selected  for  study  weic  elicited 
through  open-ended  questions.  Ofily 
the  procedures  or  information  known 
by  the  farmer  that  should  be  changed 
are  discu.sscd  below  undei'  3 head- 
ings: dairy  husbandr>’,  ciop  jjioduc- 
tion,  and  farm  nianageinent, 


Dairy  husbandry 

A consistent  recommendation  as 
to  how  soon  after  calving  a cow 
should  be  bred  is  60  to  80  days,  to 
provide  sufficient  time  for  her  to 
recover  from  the  ordeal  and  to  re- 
gain her  strength.  This  practice  was 
observed  by  tiiree-fourths  of  the 
farmers,  while  one-fourth  waited 
more  than  80  days  (table  23).  This 
latter  period  is  justified  if  the  farm- 
er holds  off  the  breeding  date  so 
that  his  cows  will  freshen  in  the  fall. 
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Table  23.  Time  between  Cklving  and 
breeding 


Time 

Total 

Number  j 

j Percent 

Under  60  days 

5 

2 

Between  60  and  SO  days. 

1.57 

71 

More  than  SO  days 

So  cows  will  freshen  in 
fall 

58 

26 

1 

3 

Totals 

223 

"~100 

However,  only  1 percent  suggested 
this  possibility. 

Thirteen  diseases  of  dairy  cows 
were  reported  by  one  or  more  of  the 
beginning  fanners  as  being  common 
in  the  area  in  which  they  were 
doing  business  (table  24).  Mastitis, 
as  expected,  was  reported  most  fre- 
quently— nearly  40  percent  more 
often  than  the  next  on  the  list,  hoof 
rot,  46  percent  more  often  than 
milk  fever,  and  56  percent  more 
often  than  leptospirosis.  About  20 
percent  of  the  fanners  thought  that 
cystic  ovaries,  scours,  and  hardware 
disease  were  common  in  their  areas. 

It  was  found  that  even  though 
mastitis  was  the  most  common 
dairy  disease,  there  was  some  laxity 
in  its  prevention.  For  example,  60 
percent  always  milked  their  cows  in 
the  same  order.  Only  4 percent 
milked  first  calf  heifers  first,  while 
only  13  percent  milked  cows  with 
mastitis  last.  Neither  was  isolation 
of  purchased  cows  well  observed. 
Fortunately,  however,  24  percent  of 
the  farmers  belonged  to  or  planned 
to  enter  a mastitis  control  program. 

Crop  production 

The  responses  by  beginning  farm- 
ers on  how  they  decided  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  to  apply  on  com  are 


Table  24.  Most  common  local  dairy 
cattle  disea^,  as  listed  by  223  begin- 
ning dairy  fanners 


Disease 

Total  farmers  reporting 

Number 

1 Percent 

Mastitis , . . . . 

194 

87 

Hoof  rot. 4 

111 

50 

Milk  fever ^ . 

92 

41 

I.cptospirosis 

69 

31 

Cystic  ovaries 

50 

22 

Scours 

49 

22 

Hardware  disease 

46 

21 

Ketosis 

36 

16 

Breedinf  problems 

20 

9 

Pink  eye 

16 

7 

Acetonemia 

13 

6 

Pneumonia 

9 

4 

Shipping  fever 

4 

2 

given  in  table  25.  The  3 most  com- 
mon and  reliable  sources  were  used 
singly  or  in  combination  by  about 
one-fourth  of  the  group,  the  next  2 
were  used  by  a small  percentage, 
with  the  total  range  being  from  26 
to  4 percent.  Five  percent  used  no 
fertilizer  at  all. 

The  desired  pH  for  soil  to  pro- 
duce crops  w'as  known  by  79  percent 
of  the  farmers,  but  only  41  percent 
knew'  their  soil  type.  However,  farm- 
ers were  apparently  aware  of  the 


Table  25.  Sources  of  information  relied 
upon  by  223  be^nning  dairy  farmers 
for  fertilizing  com 


Source 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Soil  test  results 

.58 

26 

Personal  experiences 

57 

26 

Personal  experience. 

soil  test  results,  and 

recommendations  of 

specialists 

44 

20 

Recommendations  of 

specialists. 

42 

19 

Relatives  and/or  other. . . 

10 

4 

News  media  — ...  , . 

None  applied ...  

12 

5 

Totals 

223 

100 

20 
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Table  26.  Plant  population  per  acre 
for  silage  com  as  reported  by  ^ begin- 
ning dairy  farmers 


Number  of  plants  per  acre 

Total 

Number 

j Percent 

More  than  20.000 

H5 

38 

16.000  to  20,000 . 

58 

26 

T.esa  than  16.000  . 

5 

2 

Did  not  know 

62 

28 

No  corn  grown 

1.1 

6 

Totals 

223 

100 

physical  characteristics  of  their  soil, 
that  is,  whether  it  was  gravelly, 
sandy,  silt,  or  loam. 

The  plant  population  per  acre 
for  silage  corn  reported  by  farmei-s 
is  shown  in  table  26.  Although  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  16,000  to  20,000 
plants  per  acre,  only  26  percent  of 
the  farmers  reported  this  number, 
whereas  38  percent  had  planted 
more  than  the  advised  maximum. 
As  many  as  25  percent  did  not 
know  their  plant  population. 

One  of  the  significant  findings 
with  respect  to  farmers’  knowledge 
of  common  farm  practices  had  to 
do  with  plant  diseases  and  insects. 
When  asked  to  name  common  plant 
diseases  and  insects  on  their  crops, 
most  of  the  farmers  did  not  name 
any  disease;  less  than  one-fifth 
named  1 and  about  one-seventeenth 
named  2 (table  27).  Whereas  the 
interviewers  consistently  saw  evi- 
dence of  diseases  and  insects  on  the 
farms,  as  many  as  half  of  the  farm- 
ers thought  they  had  none  and  two- 
thirds  reported  only  1. 

Farm  management 

Farm  records  are  often  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  assets  in 


Table  27.  Number  of  plant  diseases 
and  insects  named  by  22^  beginning 
dairy  farmers 


Number  of: 

Number 

Percent 

Plant  diseases  named 

0 

168 

75 

1 

40 

18 

2 

12 

0 

3 

3 

1 

Inserts  named 

0 

113 

50 

1 

78 

3.5 

2 

23 

10 

3 ■ 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

the  operation,  organization,  and 
management  of  a good  farm  busi- 
ness. Practically  all  of  the  farmers 
used  icir  records  for  income  tax 
purposes,  and  half  of  them  or  more 
used  their  records  to  analyze  specific 


Table  28.  Use  made  of  farm  records 
by  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 


I’se  of  records 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Compute  income  tax 
return  

214  96 

120  M 

111  50 

9 .5 

8 4 

Anatyie  a specifjr 
enterprise 

Improve  farming  practices 
Select  and  sell  dairy 

animals 

Do  not  use  written 
records, 

Table  29.  Types  of  milk  production 
records  kept  by  223  beginning  dairy 
farmers 


Type  of  record 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

DHIA 

78 

35 

Owner -sampler 

64 

29 

Kept  own  records 

:u 

14 

No  records  kept 

50 

22 

Totals. . . . 

223 

100 

beginning  dairy 

enterprises  and  to  improve  farming 
practices.  Little  use  was  made  of 
records  to  select  and  sell  dairy 
animals  (table  28). 

Since  these  men  were  dairy  farm- 
ers, milk  production  records  were 
important  in  their  business.  Four- 
fifths  of  them  used  either  DHIA  or 
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owner-sampler  records  or  kept  their 
own  (table  29).  Interviewers  re- 
ported that  the  latter  were  often 
inadequate  and  inaccurate.  In  real- 
ity it  appeared  that  64  percent  of 
the  sample  had  adequate  milk  pro- 
duction records  while  36  percent 
had  inadequate  or  no  records. 


Adoption  of  Approved  Practices 


Another  phase  of  this  study  was 
to  identify  the  extent  to  which 
selected  approved  practices  had 
been  adopted  by  beginning  dairy 
farmers.  In  so  doing,  approved 
practices  not  used  by  farmers  would 
be  simultaneously  identified,  and 
these  latter  practices  would  provide 
an  indication  of  educational  needs. 
The  list  of  approved  practices  was 
developed  for  4 major  aspects  of 
farming:  dairy  husbandry,  crops 

production,  farm  mechanics,  and 
farm  management.  These  practices 
were  developed  by  the  investigators 
and  approved  by  2 specialists  in 
each  of  the  aspects.  Furthermore, 
these  practices  were  considered  es- 


sentia] in  tile  operation  of  any  dairy 
farm. 

Approved  practices  in 
dairy  husbandry 

Eleven  practices  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry were  selected  for  study.  The 
mean  number  of  these  practices  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  farmers 
was  6.9,  with  a range  of  1 to  10  and 
a standard  deviation  of  1.7.  Thus, 
68  percent  of  the  farmers  used  be- 
tween 5-2  and  8.6  dairy  husbandry 
practices. 

The  selected  practices  were 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
using  each  and  listed  in  descending 
order  in  table  30.,  The  percentage 


Table  3C.  Selected  approved  dairy  practices  as  used  by  223  beginning  dairy 


Approved  practice 

Total 

Number  Percent* 

I- eed  colostrum  to  calves  

Lse  brewing  and  calving' rerords 

221  99 

215  96 

192  86 

169  76 

158  71 

138  62 

128  .57 

Si  **4 

S 28 

27  12 

«reed  heifers  according  to  size.' • • 

Provide  mineral  mixture  free  choice  

for  pregnancy 

f;»e  bulk  

Tse  calving  pen . . , • ' *’  

rse  antibioties  in  feeding'  calves  *.?!''  * ' * • • • • 

Isolate  purchased  cows  temporarily  ! . . ' ’ ■ • « • 

Percent  for  each  practice 
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gap  between  the  practice  of  feedine 
*?•  calves,  which 

L,  i f •o'^POrarily,  which 
was  the  least  used,  was  87  percent, 
or  a difference  of  194  fanners.  The 
rst  8 practices  were  each  used  by 
more  than  half  of  the  respondents, 
and  11  percent  indicated  that  they 
.mended  to  adopt  practice  number 
■ The  last  3 approved  practices 
we^e"ot  commonly  adopted  by  the 


Approved  practices  in 
crop  production. 

It  was  assumed  that  these  prac- 

Z '"T? “ "■« 

anns,  although  there  could  be  ex- 
ceptions depending  upon  the  condi- 
tions  on  the  farm  and  the  objectives 

iil  e contour 

strip  cropping  would  not  apply  to 

level  cropland.  Unfortunately,  the 
cent  detail  to  establish  grounds  for 

exceptions.  However,  from  a total  of 

H practices  studied,  farmers  re- 
ported using  an  average  of  9.0,  with 


a range  of  0 to  13  and  a standard 
deviation  of  2.5. 

The  approved  crop  practices  and 
percentage  of  fanners  using  th^"i 
are  listed  in  table  31.  More  famii 
used  treated,  hybrid  corn  and  certi- 
fied oat  seed  than  any  of  the  other 
14  practices.  The  application  of 
chemicals  to  control  weeds  was  re- 
ported  by  79  percent  of  the  sample. 
Nearly  all  of  the  large  percentage  of 
fanners  who  used  chemical  weed 
control,  limited  it  to  the  corn  crop. 
Ihose  who  cooperated  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Program  usually  in- 

f®''  soil  drainage  or 
added  lime  to  the  soil.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  farmers  did  not 
practice  rotation  of  crops,  and  more 
than  one-third  did  not  use  a fer- 
tihrer  program  for  the  whole  farm 
Although  band  seeding  has  been 
recommended  in  New  York  State, 
only  30  percent  of  the  farmers  re- 
acted Its  use  and  many  of  them 
had  no  idea  what  it  was  or  how  it 

r"'  '■“PO"-Jents  stated 

that  they  did  not  have  the  equip- 
ment to  put  this  practif'  to^use. 


Approved  practice 

tse  hay  crusher.....  ■■ 

rf!  T Prot?ram. .' . ‘ ‘ ' ■ • 

Use  chemicals  to  control  weeds'.  

Clip  permanent  pasture.^ 

vS’btdSnr. fertni.er.-  '.V.; 

I se  Contour  strip  cropping. . . . ^ 


Total 


Number 

202 

196 

185 

184 

177 

17? 

163 

118 

143 

135 


Percent 


er|c 
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Table  32.  Selected  approved  farm  mechanics  practices  used  by  223  beginning 

dairy  farmers 


Approved  practices 

Total 

Number  Percent 

Keep  all  machinery  and  equipment  serviced 

219  ’ 98 

201  90 

193  86 

188  84 

148  66 

116  52 

Keep  safety  sUelds  over  moving  machinery  oarts. . 

Prepare  machinery  for  use  during  slack  periods 

Store  machinery  under  cover , 

Use  mechanical  ventilators  in  barns 

Keep  and  maintain  home  farm  shop 

and  others  indicated  that  the  equip- 
ment required  was  too  expensive. 

Many  of  the  farmers  considered 
their  land  too  level  for  strip  crop- 
ping. This  may  account  for  its 
being  the  least  used  of  the.  crop 
production  practices. 

Approved  practices  In 
farm  mechanics 

Only  6 practices  were  listed  in 
the  survey  form.  Being  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  a general  nature,  they 
gave  a limited  overview  of  a few 
areas  of  farm  mechanics.  Of  these  6, 
the  farmers  used  an  average  of  4.8, 
with  a range  of  1 to  6 and  a stand- 
ard deviation  of  1.5.  The  percentage 
of  farmers  making  use  of  these 
practices  was  high,  with  even  the 
least  popular  being  engaged  in  by 


more  than  half  the  respondents. 

Approved  practices  in 
farm  management 

It  was  assumed  that  the  9 prac- 
tices selected  for  study  were  appli- 
cable to  all  dairymen.  Of  these,  the 
beginning  farmers  used  an  average 
of  6.3,  with  a range  of  0 to  8 and  a 
standard  deviation  of  2.1. 

The  percentage  of  farmers  using 
these  practices  was  high,  although 
13  percent  of  the  223  farmers  did 
not  report  keeping  cash  account 
records,  nor  did  21  percent  analyze 
and  study  their  farm  records  each 
year.  The  practice  most  used  (by 
89%  of  the  farmers),  which  is  ad- 
mittedly of  a non-specific  nature, 
was  that  of  keeping  informed  on 
farm  prices  and  outlook.  But  even 


Table  33.  Selected  approved  farm  management  practices  used  by  223  beginning 

dairy  farmers 


Approved  practice 

Total 

Number  Percent 

Keep  informed  on  farming  prices  and  farming  outlook.  

Keep  cash  account  records 

199  89 

193  87 

177  79 

168  75 

164  74 

144  65 

132  59 

116  52 

106  48 

Analyze  and  study  farm  records  each  year 

Prepare  and  use  financial  statement 

Have  map  of  home  farm , , . . 

Use  dairy  production  records , 

Use  soil  map  in  analvzing  farm  business 

Use  ht<rd  health  records , 

Use  program  to  improve  herd  health i . . 
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the  least  common  of  the  manage-  approximately  half  of  the  beginning 
ment  practices  were  reported  by  farmers. 


Problems  With  Which  Beginning  Fanners  Wanted  Assistance 


A list  of  50  common  problems 
was  presented  to  beginning  fanners 
who  were  asked  to  indicate  whether 
they  felt  a need  for  help  in  working 
out  a solution  to  each  of  the  prob- 
lems. It  is  significant  to  note  that 
even  though  they  may  have  had  a 
problem,  if  they  believed  they  could 
solve  it  without  assistance,  it  was 
not  considered  to  be  a problem. 

The  findings  are  presented  in 
terms  of  problems  in  dairy  husband- 
ry, crop  production,  farm  mechan- 
ics, and  farm  management,  and  in 
descending  order  of  frequency  as 
reported  by  the  farmers. 

Dairy  husbandry  problems 

Eleven  problems  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry were  identified  with  which 
beginning  farmers  felt  a need  for 
help.  For  the  sample  there  v/as  an 
average  of  4.7,  with  a standard 
deviation  of  2.0. 

The  problem  most  frequently 
checked  by  beginning  farmers  was 


how  to  increase  milk  production 
(table  34),  which  probably  indicates 
that  they  want  help  in  deciding 
which  of  many  practices  to  empha- 
size. However,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  a solution  to  several  of  the 
problems  in  table  34  would  result  in 
increased  milk  production.  More, 
than  half  the  respondents  indicated 
a need  for  help  on  the  first  4 prac- 
tices, and  less  than  a quarter  were 
interested  in  the  last  6 problems. 

Farm  mechanics  problems 

The  farmers  report  a total  of  10 
different  problems  in  farm  mechan- 
ics w'ith  which  they  would  like 
assistance  in  solving.  There  was  an 
average  of  4.4  problems  per  farmer, 
with  a standard  deviation  of  2.3. 

The  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm 
was  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
problem  (73%).  Constructing  and 
repairing  farm  buildings  and  pro- 
viding facilities  for  housing  and 
milking  were  the  next  most  fre- 


Tahle  34,  Dairy  husbandry  problems  with  which  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 
indicated  a need  for  help 


Problems 

Number 

Percent 

Increwe  milk^produotion. . _ 

187  84 

180  81 

152  ti8 

142  (i4 

95  43 

51  23 

,50  22 

49  22 

48  22 

42  19 

40  18 

..laiiiittiii  ner«  neann 

Select  feed  ration 

^lect  bulls  for  increased  milk  Droductimi 
Decide  amount  of  gram  and  forage  for  each  cow 

Fwd  calves  from  birth  to  6 months 
Manage  and  care  for  young  stock 
Select  replacement  stock 

Decide  size  of  herd 

Feed  dairy  heifers.  , , 

Decide  which  animals  to  cull  

1 
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Table  35..  Farm  mechanic  problems  with  which  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 
indicated  a need  for  help 


Problems 


Electrification  of  farm 

Construct  and  repair  farm  buildings. 

Provide  facilities  needed  for  housing  and  milking. ......  . ’ ' ‘ 

Determine  site  of  power  machinery  and  equipment . . 

Set  up  farm  shop 


Adjust,  maintain,  and  repair  farm  machinery  and  equipment . 

Deride  type  of  powered  machinery  and  equipment 

Get  most  efficient  use  from  machinery  and  equipment 

Use  farm  machinery  and  equipment  safely 

Prepare  machinery  for  winter  storage 


Number 

Percent 

162 

73 

148 

66 

131 

59 

102 

46 

98 

44 

90 

40 

90 

40 

81 

36 

42 

19 

42 

19 

quent.  Between  40  and  46  percent 
of  the  sample  stated  that  they 
needed  help  in  selecting  the  type, 
kind,  and  size  of  machinery  and 
equipment  and  in  the  operation  and 
repair. 

Crop  production  problems 
In  this  category  beginning  farm- 
ers named  a total  of  13  problems, 
with  a mean  of  7.5  problems  per 
farmer  and  a standard  deviation  of 
2.9.  Table  36  lists  13  problems  with 
which  beginning  farmen  indicated 
a need  for  help.  All  but  8 percent  of 
the  sample  wanted  help  with  in- 
creasing soil  productivity.  Almost  75 
percent  of  the  farmers  wanted  ad- 


vice for  the  next  4 items  listed,  and 
for  7 of  the  remaining  8,  nearly  50 
percent  felt  the  need  of  assistance. 
But  less  than  one-fifth  were  uncer- 
tain about  when  to  harvest  thei.‘ 
crops. 

Farm  management  problems 
The  farmers  reported  a total  of 
17  farm  management  problems  in 
solving  which  they  would  like  as- 
sistance (table  37).  There  was  an 
average  of  9.3  problems  per  farmer, 
with  a standard  deviation  of  3.4. 
The  largest  group  of  farmen  were 
concerned  with  knowing  how  to 
handle  legal  problems,  but  com- 
bined, the  2 forms  of  governmental 
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Table  36.. 


Crop  production  problems  with  which  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 
indicated  a need  for  help 


Problems 


Increaae  soil  productivity., 
Select  kind  of  fertilizer 


^iect  best  yielding se^  variety. 

Control  weeds 

Control  diseases  and  insMts. . . . , ! 


Decide  how  to  get  moat  from  available  forage. 

Increase  yield  of  pastures 

Get  complete  stand  of  crops. 

Determine  yield  from  forage  or  grain  crop. 
Prevent  soil  erosion 


Arrange  fields  for  most  efficient  use. 

Avoid  winter  kill  of  forages. 

Determine  when  to  harvest. . . 


Number 


Percent 


205 

92 

176 

79 

169 

76 

163 

73 

162 

73 

122 

55 

117 

.53 

109 

49 

106 

48 

103 

46 

102 

46 

95 

43 

37 

17 
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Table  37.  Fam  management  problems  with  which  223  beginning  dairy  farmers 
indicated  a need  for  help 


Problems 


Know  laws  and  other  legal  aspects  affecting  farm  business 
Interpret  governmental  programs  ...  . , . 

Know  services  available  through  government  . . . . ! 

Decide  how  to  increase  efficiency  of  operation 

Decide  type  and  amount  of  insurance 


Number 


Percent 


196 

88 

183 

82 

180 

81 

172 

77 

1.53 

69 

Work  out  income  tax  and  Social  Security  records  . . 
Form  agreements  for  renting  or  buying  additional  land . . 

Plan  credit  needs 

Analyse  farm  business 

Market  farm  products ... 


1.52 

148 

147 

140 

129 


Plan  retirement  program 

Keep  business  records . 

Pre^re  farm  budget !!..!!!! 

Keep  records  on  breeding,  calving,  production. . . . 

Hire  and  manage  farm  labor 

Take  inventory. 

I>eal  with  other  miscellaneous  farming  problems. . 


120 

106 

99 

45 

40 

33 

21 


68 

67 

66 

63 

58 

54 

48 

44 

20 

18 

15 

9 


assistance  created  the  largest  num- 
ber of  problems.  Although  the  level 
of  efficiency  attained  by  beginning 
fanners  is  high,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  them  expressed  a need 
for  further  assistance  with  this  as- 
pect of  their  operations.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
were  concerned  with  5 of  the  7 
problem  areas  that  are  involved 
with  the  financial  side  of  farm  man- 
agement. The  other  2,  business 
records  and  budget,  were  somewhat 
less  of  a problem. 

Relative  importance  of 
the  expressed  needs 

After  the  beginning  farmers  had 
checked  through  the  list  of  50 
problems,  indicating  those  with 
which  they  needed  assistance,  they 
were  asked,  “Which  of  these  prob- 
lems do  you  feel  are  the  most  im- 
portant to  reach  the  goals  you  have 
set?’’  This  question  was  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  w’hich  were  deemed 


most  important  by  the  group  as  a 
whole,  A list  of  these  are  presented 
in  table  38  in  a rank  order  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  frequent  to  the 
least  frequent.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  some  of  these  problems 
really  involved  2 or  more  problems. 
As  an  example,  the  problem,  finding 
ways  to  increase  milk  production, 
really  could  be  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  component  problems.  Yet, 
this  is  probably  the  way  many  be- 
ginning farmers  see,  recognize,  and 
state  their  most  important  problems. 
Ten  of  the  first  20  most  common- 
ly mentioned  important  problems 
were  in  farm  management;  5 were 
in  crop  production,  3 in  farm  me- 
chanics, and  2 in  dairy  husbandry. 
Of  all  those  listed,  the  5 most 
important  were : increasing  n:!lk 

production,  planning  credit  needs, 
marketing  farm  products,  increasing 
soil  produuivity,  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  farm  operation. 
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Table  38,  Rank  of  problems  considered  most  important  by  223  beginning  dairy 

fann  operators 


Problem  rank 


Problem 


1 

2 
3 
3 
5 


Increasing  milk  production 
Planning  credit  needs 
Marketing  farm  products 
Increasing  soil  productivity 
Increasing  efficiency  of  farm 


Operation 


6 

7 

8 
8 
10 


Analyzing  farm  business 

Interpreting  governmental  programs 

Knowing  laws  and  other  legal  aspects  of  farm  business 

Constructing  and  repairing  farm  buildings 

Keeping  farm  business  records 


10 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Controlling  plant  diseases  and  insects 

Maintaining  herd  health 

Providing  facilities  for  milking  and  housing  herd 

Selecting  seed  varieties 

Planning  an  insurance  program 


16 

17 

17 

19 

20 


Keeping  income  tax  and  Social  Security  records 
Using  electrical  power  on  farm 
Increasing  pasture  yield 
Selecting  fertilizer 

Planning  agreements  for  renting  or  buying  land 


21 

22 

23 

23 

25 


Setting  up  a farm  shop 
Getting  the  most  out  of  forages 
Using  equipment  and  machinery  efficiently 
Recognizing  governmental  services  availaole 
Selecting  feed  rations 


26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

31 

31 

31 

31 

35 

35 

35 

38 

38 

40 


Controlling  weeds 
Selecting  bulls 

Hiring  and  managing  farm  labor 
Determining  amount  to  feed  each  cow 
Detcrming  size  of  machinery  or  equiruiuiit  to  buy 

Getting  a complete  stand  of  crops  planted 
Adjusting,  maintaining,  repairing  farm  equipment 
Arranging  fields  for  most  efficient  use 
Feeding  dairy  calves  from  birth  to  six  months 
Selecting  type  of  machinery  and  equipment  to  purchase 

Preparing  farm  budget 

Managing  forages  to  avoid  winter  killing 

Keeping  records  on  breeding,  calving,  and  production 

Planning  a retirement  program 

Deciding  on  size  of  herd  to  maintain 


41 

42 

43 
43 
43 


Preventing  soil  erosion 
Selecting  replacement  stock 
Deterinining  amount  a crop  will  yield 
Preparing  machinery  for  winter  storage 
Feeding  dairy  heifer  6 months  and  older 


46 

46 

48 

49 

50 


Determining  when  to  harvest  crops 
Deciding  which  animals  to  cull 
Managing  and  caring  for  young  stock 
Using  farm  machineiy  and  equipment  safely 
Taking  farm  inventory 
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Summary 


Dairying  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant farming  enterprise  in  New 
York  State.  In  these  times  of  rapid 
technological  change,  while  it  is  be- 
coming a more  complex  business, 
fewer  and  fewer  dairy  men  are  being 
called  upon  to  feed  proportionately 
increasing  populations.  To  become 
established  in  the  business  of  dairy 
fanning,  beginning  operators  require 
more  knowledge  and  skill  than  ever 
before.  It  is  in  New  York’s  best 
interest  that  beginning' farmers  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  skill 
needed  to  become  established  in 
farming  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
One  approach  is  to  provide  them 
with  soundly  based  educational  pro- 
grams. Thus,  the  primary  aim  of 
this  study  was  to  identify  those 
educational  needs  in  dairy  farm 
operation  and  management  of  be- 
ginning farm  operators  in  New 
York. 

To  achieve  thi  aim,  the  specific 
objectives  for  the  study  were  to  ob- 
tain information  on  beginning  dairy 
farmers  in  the  areas  of  personal 
characteristics,  level  of  farming 
achievement,  participation  in  edu- 
cational activities  and  farm  organi- 
zations, establishment  patterns  used 
in  attaining  their  present  status  in 
farming,  commonly  used  agricultur- 
al procedures,  adoption  of  approved 
practices,  and  expressed  educational 
needs  and  their  relative  importance. 

Key  informants  submitted  the 
names  of  2260  begi n ni  ng  dairy 
farmers—defined  in  this  study  as 
those  who  were  not  more  than  39 
years  of  age,  w'ho  had  been  farming 
for  at  least  1 year  but  not  more  than 


7,  and  who  w'ere  operating  dairy 
farms  as  owners,  partners,  or  renters 
at  the  time  of  the  study.  These  farm 
operators  were  listed  according  to 
their  agricultural  regions  in  the 
state,  and  a random  sample  of 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  was 
drawn  from  each  of  the  13  regions. 
Usable  data  were  collected  from  223 
beginning  fanners  by  the  interview 
technique. 

Personal  characteristics 

Beginning  dairy  farmers  had  a 
mean  age  of  26.3.  Eighty  percent  of 
them  w^ere  married  and  had  an 
average  of  2 children  per  family. 
They  had  completed  an  average  of 
12.4  years  of  schooling,  with  only  13 
percent  of  the  group  not  having 
attained  high  school  graduation.  On 
the  other  hand,  one-fourth  of  the 
sample  completed  1 or  more  years 
of  college.  While  they  were  in  high 
school,  74  percent  of  the  beginning 
farmers  had  taken  1 or  more  years 
of  vocational  agriculture.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  had  been  4-H  mem- 
bers for  1 to  1 1 or  more  years.  With 
respect  to  their  scholastic  achieve- 
ment (as  shown  by  rank  in  class), 
beginning  farmers  had  a mean  per- 
centile scholastic  class  rank  of  46. 

Level  of  farming  achievement 
One  of  the  most  common  indices 
of  achievement  in  farming  is  the 
size  of  business.  Four  separate  fac- 
tors provide  an  indication  of  size, 
namely:  work  units  per  farm,  man 
equivalent  per  farm,  cows  per  farm, 
and  pounds  of  milk  sold  per  farm. 

In  New  York,  the  average  beginning 


beginning  dairy  farm  operators 
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dairy  farm  operator  had  523  work 
units,  1.8  man  equivalent,  and  43 
cows  that  produced  435,100  pounds 
of  milk  in  1962.  For  the  4 factors 
mentioned,  in  comparison  with  the 
achievements  of  commercial  farmers 
in  New  York  as  reported  in  the 
1964  Farm  Business  Chart  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  respondents  in 
this  study  ranked  in  the  7th,  6th, 
8th,  and  8th  decile  respectively,  or 
better  than  the  average  farmers  in 
the  normative  population. 

Regarding  production,  expressed 
as  pounds  of  milk  sold  per  cow, 
beginning  dairymen  sold  10,1 19 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  a level  of 
achievement  which  ranked  them  in 
the  8th  decile  of  commercial  dairy- 
men. Furthermore,  with  respect  to 
the  3 labor  efficiency  factors  selected 
for  study,  beginning  dairymen  had 
291  work  units  per  man,  24  cows 
per  man,  and  241,722  pounds  of 
milk  sold  per  man,  an  achievement 
level  that  ranked  them  in  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  deciles,  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  notable 
achievement  of  these  dairymen  who 
had  been  operating  farms  from  1 to 
7 years,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
great  variations  existed  among  the 
respondents.  For  example,  whereas 
39  percent  of  the  sample  had  from 
30-39  cows,  8 percent  had  19  cows 
or  fewer,  while  7 percent  had  70 
cows  or  more. 

tor  the  sample  under  study,  the 
average  farm  income  (receipts  mi- 
nus expenses)  was  $5000  with 


range  of 
$12,000.. 


$1600  to  more  than 


Participation  in  educational 
activities  and  in  farm  organizations 
More  than  20  different  farm  pub- 
lications Were  read  by  beginning 
farmers  whose  av^erage  was  6 maga- 
zines. Those  most  frequently  read 
and  the  percentage  of  respondents 
reading  each  were:  Farm  Journal^ 
87  percent;  American  Agricultural- 
ist, 11  percent;  Hoard^s  Dairyman, 
72  percent;  N.Y.A.B.C.  Cooperator, 
70  percent;  and  Successful  Farming, 
67  percent. 

In  this  study,  feed  dealers,  agri- 
cultural extension  agents,  fertilizer 
dealers,  seed  dealers,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  commercial 
banks  were  listed  by  76,  70,  64,  60, 
58,  and  50  percent  of  the  223  be- 
ginning farmers,  respectively,  as  a 
source  of  farming  or  technical  as- 
sistance 1 or  more  times  during  the 
year  covered  by  the  study.  These 
farmers  received  assistance  on  an 
average  of  12.4  times  in  the  year. 

The  Extension  Service  was  the 
organization  to  which  the  largest 
number  (86%)  of  beginning  farm- 
ers belonged.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  sample  were  members  of  farm 
cooperatives,  milk  marketing  agen- 
cies, and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  while  52  percent,  36  per- 
cent, and  22  percent,  respectively, 
uere  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Young  Farmer  organization,  and 
the  Cirange..  As  expected,  the  largest 
number  of  beginning  farmers  at- 
tended meetings  held  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  farm  Cooperatives,  and 
milk  marketing  agencies.  Ho\m*er, 
the  Young  Farmer  classe.s,  to  which 
only  36  percent  of  the  beginning 
farmers  belonged,  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  attendance,  with  53 
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lucent  of  its  members  attending 
100  percent  of  the  meetings. 

Few  be^nning  farmers  watched 
agricultural  programs  on  television 
with  afternoon  programs  being 
watched  b\  21  percent  of  the  re^ 
spondents.  On  the  other  hand,  67 
percent  of  the  fanners  reported  lis- 
tenmg  to  radio  programs  in  the 
morning  and  25  percent  at  milking 

rough  which  one  may  obtain  in- 
formation on  operating  a farm,  be- 
.^nnmg  farmers  selected  the  follow- 
ing 5 in  defending  order  of  im- 
portance: going  on  tours  (66  per- 
cent), observing  demonstrations  (62 
percent)  receiving  on-farm  instruc- 
tion (57  percent),  reading  faim 
ma^zines  (57  percent),  and  read- 
ing farm  bulletins  (48  percent). 


portant  agricultural  occupation  be- 
fore  ownership  or  partnership  was 
that  of  farm  laborer  on  the  home 


Establishment  patterns  used  to 
attain  present  status 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  56  per- 
cent of  the  sample  were  owners  41 
Percent  were  partners,  and  3 ijer- 
cent  were  tenants.  As  expected,  they 

d followed  several  patterns  in 
ttaimng  their  present  status.  The 
most  common,  followed  by  39  per 
cent,  was  to  work  for  agricultural 
vages.  Another  large  group,  29  per- 

directly,  that  is,  immediately  upon 
completion  of  their  schooling  or 
military  service.  The  third  most 
common  pattern  svas  to  work  in 
both  agricultural  and  nonagricultur- 
al  pursuits,  a pattern  followed  by 
U percent  of  those  studied  Only  4 
percent  worked  only  for  nonagricul- 
tural  wages  before  attaining  their 
present  status.  By  far  the  most  im- 


Agricultural  information  or 
procedures  that  should  be  modified 
In  the  field  of  dairy  husbandry 
26  percent  of  the  farmers  allowed  a 

calving  before  having  cows  bred 
Incidence  of  dairy  diseases  was  re- 
ported as  follows:  mastitis  was  the 
most  prevalent,  being  reported  by 
87  percent  of  the  respondents.  Ho^ 
mt  was  mentioned  by  50  percent, 
fever  by  41  percent,  and 
leptopirosis  by  31  percent.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  farmers  thought 
that  cystic  ovaries,  sours,  and  hard- 
ware diseases  were  common  in  their 
areas.  Sixty  percent  of  the  beginning 
farmers  always  milked  their  cows  in 
the  same  order.  Only  4 percent 
milked  their  first  calf  heifeJT  first, 
while  only  13  percent  milked  cows 
with  mastitis  last. 

With  respect  to  crop  production 
practices,  26  percent  of  the  farmers 
determined  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
o apply  on  corn  on  the  basis  of  soil 
test  results,  an  equal  pement  did  so 
on  the  basis  of  personal  experiences, 

9 percent  on  the  recommendations 
of  specialists,  while  20  percent  de- 
pended upon  all  3 sources.  Although 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recommended  a silage 
com  population  of  16,000-20,000 
It  was  found  that  38  percent  of  the 
aimers  planted  more  than  20000 
P ants  per  acre,  26  percent  planted 
at  the  recommended  rate,  while  28 
percent  did  not  know  their  rate  of 
planting.  With  regard  to  plant 
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diseases  and  insects,  75  percent  of 
the  farmers  did  not  name  any  dis- 
e:se,  while  50  percent  thought  they 
had  no  insects,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  interviewers  consistently  saw 
evidence  of  diseases  and  insects  on 
the  farms  of  many  who  reported 
having  none. 

Fifty-four  and  50  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  sample  used  their 
records  to  analyze  specific  enter- 
prises and  to  improve  their  farming 
practices.  Little  use  was  made  of 
the  records  to  select  and  to  sell 
dairy  animals.  Thirty-five  percent 
used  DHIA  records,  29  percent  used 
ow'ner-sampler  records,  14  percent 
kept  their  own  milk  production 
records,  while  22  percent  had  no 
records  at  all. 

Use  of  approved  practices 

Another  phase  of  this  study  was 
to  identify  the  extent  to  which  se- 
lected approved  practices  had  been 
adopted  by  beginning  farmers,  and 
in  so  doing,  those  not  being  used 
would  be  readily  discerned.  These 
latter  practices  would  provide  an 
indication  of  educational  needs  of 
the  respondents. 

Of  the  11  approved  dairy  prac- 
tices submitted  to  the  persons  in- 
cluded in  this  survey,  the  following 
were  not  practiced  by  one-third  or 
more  of  them:  examining  cows  for 
pregnancy  (38  percent),  providing 
a special  grain  mixture  for  calves 
(43  percent),  using  a bulk  tank  (46 
percent),  using  a calving  pen  (56 
percent),  using  antibiotics  in  feed- 
ing calves  (72  percent),  and  isolat- 
ing purchased  cows  temporarily  (88 
percent ) . 

A third  or  more  of  beginning 


farmers  did  not  use  7 of  the  14 
approved  crop  production  practices, 
namely,  a planned  crop  rotation 
sy’stem  (34  percent),  a fertilizer  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  farm  (36  per- 
cent), harvest  of  silage  corn  in  the 
hard  dent  stage  (39  percent),  clip- 
ping permanent  pastures  (50  per- 
cent), top  dressing  pastures  with 
commercial  fertilizer  (51  percent), 
band  seeding  (70  percent),  and 
contour  strip  cropping  (81  percent). 

Only  6 practices  w^ere  listed  in 
the  field  of  farm  mechanics.  Of 
these,  2 were  not  adopted  by  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  sample.  These 
were : mechanical  ventilators  in 

bams  (34  percent)  and  home  farm 
shops  (52  percent). 

Nine  approved  farm  man^ement 
practices  were  studied  with  these 
findings : 35  percent  did  not  use 
dairy  production  records;  41  per- 
cent did  not  use  a soil  map  in 
analyzing  their  farm  businesses;  48 
percent  did  not  use  herd  health 
records;  and  52  percent  did  not  u~e 
a program  to  improve  herd  health. 

Expressed  or  felt  needs 
of  beginning  farmers 

A list  of  50  common  problems  in 
4 areas  of  farm  operation  was  pre- 
sented to  beginning  farmers  who 
were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they 
felt  a need  for  help  in  working  out 
a solution  to  each  problem  listed. 
Of  11  dairy  husbandry  problems 
studied,  the  most  important,  togeth- 
er with  the  percentage  of  respond- 
ents selecting  each,  were:  finding 
ways  to  increase  milk  production, 
(84  percent),  maintaining  herd 
health  (81  percent),  selecting  feed 
rations  (68  percent),  selecting  bulls 
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that  will  increase  milk  production 
{64  percent),  and  determining  grain 
and  forage  rations  for  each  cow 
(43  j)ercent). 

In  the  area  of  farm  mechanics, 
73,  66,  and  59  percent  of  the  sam- 
ple, respectively,  indicated  a need 
for  help  with  the  3 most  important 
problems  cited,  namely,  farm  elec- 
trification, constructing  and  repair- 
ing farm  buildings,  and  providing 
needed  facilities. 

With  respect  to  crop  production 
problems,  13  were  listed  for  study. 
Increasing  soil  productivity  was  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  being  reported  by 
92  percent  of  the  sample.  About  75 
percent  of  the  sample  reported  these 
4:  selecting  fertilizers,  selecting  seed 
varieties,  controlling  weeds,  and 
controlling  disease  and  insects. 

Of  the  16  farm  management 
problems  treated  in  this  study,  the 
4 identified  most  frequently  and  the 


{percentage  of  the  sample  selecting 
each  were:  knowing  laws  and  other 
legal  aspects  relating  to  the  farm 
(88  percent),  interpreting  govern- 
mental programs  (82  percent) , 
knowing  the  available  governmental 
services  (81  percent),  and  increasing 
efficiency  of  operation  (77  percent). 

When  beginning  farmers  were 
asked  to  identify,  among  the  50 
problems  listed,  which  ones  were 
the  most  important,  10  of  the  first 
20  most  commonly  mentioned  im- 
portant problems  were  in  farm 
man^ement.  Five  of  the  problems 
were  in  crop  production,  3 in  farm 
mechanics,  and  2 were  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry. Of  all  the  problems  listed, 
the  5 most  important  were:  increas- 
ing milk  production,  planning  credit 
needs,  marketing  farm  products, 
increasing  soil  productivity,  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  farm 
Operation. 


Conclusions 


1.  For  the  most  part,  beginning 
dairy  farm  operators  are  a well- 
educated  group,  having  com- 
pleted an  average  of  12.4  years 
of  schooling  with  one-fourtli  of 
the  group  having  completed  1 
or  more  years  of  college.  The 
stereotype  that  farmers  are  not 
educated  may  be  rejected  with 
confidence  insofar  as  beginning 
dairy  farm  operators  in  New 
York  are  concerned. 

2.  Beginning  dairy  farmers  rank 
higher  than  the  average  com- 
mercial dairyman  in  New  York 
as  far  as  size  of  business,  pro- 


duction, and  labor  efficiency  are 
concerned.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  beginning  dairy 
farmers  do  not  generally  make 
up  that  portion  of  commercial 
dai rymen  who  h ave  reached 
only  the  lower  levels  of  achieve- 
ment in  these  elements  of  the 
dairy  business. 

3.  Although  the  beginning  farmers 
were  progressively  becoming  es- 
tablished in  a dairy  business, 
several  of  them  needed  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  business  and 
income  to  attain  a satisfactory 
level  of  living. 


BEGINNING  DAIRY 

4,.  Beginning  dairy  farmers  arc 
well  read  with  respect  to  farm 
publications.  They  seek  advice 
from  not  few  but  many  sources 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
and  they  belong  to  a number  of 
farm  organizations,  the  most 
popular  being  the  Extension 
Service^  Of  the  agencies  to 
which  beginning  farmers  look 
for  educational  and  technical 
assistance,  the  Young  Farmer 
classes  have  been  uniquely  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  high  at- 
tendance among  its  members. 

5.  With  respect  to  learning  activi- 
ties of  a formal  nature,  begin- 
ning farmers  seem  to  prefer 
those  that  involve  a high  degree 
of  learner  participation,  such  as 
tours,  demonstrations,  small 
group  instruction  and,  individ- 
ual On-farm  instruction. 

6.  While,  many  beginning  farmers 
have  attained  their  present  sta- 
tus of  owner,  partner,  or  tenant 
directly  without  going  through 
some  other  category,  most  of 
them  have  first  worked  as  farm 
laborers,  usually  on  the  home 
farm.  Thus,  these  beginning 
farmers  have  spent  practically 
their  entire  work  life  in  fanning. 

7.  The  beginning  dairy  farmers  in- 
dicated a large  number  of  prob- 
lems or  practices  with  which 
they  would  like  assistance,  in 
working  out  a solution.  With 
the  help  of  an  educator  in  agri- 
culture. and  through  a systemat- 
ic anal)'^is  of  the  farm  business, 
they  can  identify  their  problems. 

8.  Farm  management  was  the  sin- 
gle most  important  area  of 


FARM  OPERATORS 

educational  need  of  beginning 
dairy  farm  operators.  They  were 
seeking  assistance  in  improving 
cost  control  and  farm  efficiency.. 

9.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  in 
this  study  with  respect  to  their 
level  of  achievement  in  farming, 
the  agricultural  procedures  they 
commonly  used,  the  number  of 
approved  practices  they  did  not 
adopt,  and  the  number  of  prob- 
lems they  identified,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a great 
need  for  educational  programs 
in  agriculture  for  beginning 
dair)'  farm  operators  in  New 
York. 

10.  Although  a number  of  needs 
common  to  a large  majority  of 
the  respondents  were  identified, 
there  still  exists  a wide  variation 
in  the  specific  needs  of  individ- 
ual farmers. 

11.  It  is  concluded  that  the.  subject 
matter  content  for  a sound 
educational  program  for  begin- 
ning farmers  in  New  York  may 
be  based  on  the  findings  of  this 
investigation  and  would  include 
a treatment  of:.  (1)  a modified 
form  of  those  agricultural  pro- 
cedures commonly  used  by  be- 
ginning farmers,  (2)  those 
problems  identified  by  most  re- 
spondents, (3)  those  problems 
rated  as  most  important,  and 
(4)  those  approved  practices 
that  most  respondents  did  not 
adopt. 

12.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings 
reported  earlier,  the  researchers 
conclude  that  the  following  are 
the  problems  for  which  begin- 
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ning  dairy  farmers,  as  a group, 
most  need  educational  help: 

Dairy  Husbandry 

Isolating  purchased  cows 
temporarily 

Using  antibiotics  in  feeding 
calves 

Using  a calving  pen 
Using  a bulk  tank 
Finding  ways  to  increase  milk 
production 

Maintaining  herd  health 
Selecting  feed  rations 
Selecting  bulls  that  will  in- 
crease milk  production 

Crop  Production 

Using  contour  strip  cropping 
Using  band  seeding 
Top  dressing-^  pastures  with 
commercial  fertilizer 
Clipping  permanent  pastures 
Increasing  soil  productivity 
Selecting  the  proper  fertilizer 
Selecting  the  best  yielding 
seed  variety 
Controlling  weeds 
Controlling  diseases  and  in- 
sects 

Increasing  pasture  yields 


Farm  Mechanics 

Using  electrical  power  on  the 
farm 

Constructing  and  repairing 
farm  buildings 

Providing  facilities  for  hous- 
ing and  milking 
Determining  size  of  power 
machinery  and  equipment 

Farm  Management 
Improving  herd  health 
Knowing  laws  and  other  legal 
aspects  that  affect  farm 
business 

Interpreting  governmental 
programs 

Knowing  the  available  gov- 
ernment services 
Deciding  how  to  increase 
efficiency  of  operation 

Deciding  on  type  and  amount 
of  insurance 

Keeping  records  and  report- 
ing income  tax  and  Social 
Security 

Planning  agreements  for  rent- 
ing or  buying  additional 
land 

Planning  credit  needs 
Analyzing  the  farm  business 
Marketing  farm  products 


Implications 


1.  The  level  of  instruction  provid- 
ed to  beginning  dair)'  fanners 
must  reflect  their  educational 
achievement  and  intellectual 
ability.  There  should  be  increas- 
ing efforts  to  continue  to  raise 
the  academic  level  of  all  in- 
structional programs  designed 


for  beginning  dairy  farm  opera- 
tors. Tliey  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  finer  points  needed  to 
become  successful  farmers. 

2,  The  emphasis  in  education  for 
these  farmers  should  be  on  as- 
sisting them  both  to  maintain 
and  to  raise  their  achievement 
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level.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as 
the  level  for  this  group  is  above 
average,  they  should  continue 
to  develop  their  capacity  to 
meet  the  competitive  economic 
demands  of  the  future. 

3.  Educational  program  planners 
should  investigate  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  efforts  of 
interested  farm  organizations 
may  be  coordinated  to  the  edu- 
cational benefit  of  beginning 
farmers.  Moreover,  the  tech- 
niques traditionally  used  in 
Young  Fanner  programs,  such 
as  small  group  meetings,  sys- 
tematic instruction,  individual 
on-farm  instruction,  and  others, 
may  be  of  benefit  to  other  edu- 
cational agencies. 

4.  Since  beginning  farmers  as  a 
group  have  spent  most  of  their 
work  life  in  fanning,  program 
builders  may  assume  that  they 
have  a fairly  high  level  of  ex- 
perience, therefore  the  subject 
matter  topics  should  be  selected 
accordingly.  Furthermore,  in 
identifying  future  beginning 
farm  operators,  greater  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  consider- 
ing young  men  working  on 
home  farms. 

5.  To  determine  the  content  to  be 
included  and  the  learning  activ- 
ities to  be  used  in  an  education- 
al program  for  any  given  group 
of  beginning  dairy  farmers,  the 


problems  of  the  group  sh6uld 
be  systematically  solicited.  Spe- 
cial consideration  should  be 
given  to  those  learning  activi- 
ties, usually  involving  a high 
degree  of  learfter  participation, 
that  beginning  farmers  them- 
selves are  able  to  identify. 

6.  Efforts  by  agricultural  agencies, 
governmental  or  private,  to  as- 
sist beginning  dairy  farmers  to 
become  more  firmly  established 
in  their  businesses  should  be 
continued.  The  kind  of  effort 
most  likely  to  achieve  this  end 
is  the  furtherance  of  educational 
programs  designed  especially  for 
this  group  who  have  fairly 
similar  needs.  Educational  in- 
stitutions have  a real  opportu- 
nity in  this  regard  and  should 
expand  their  services  to  larger 
numbers  of  beginning  farmers. 

7.  Since  this  study  revealed  a wide 
variation  in  the  educational 
needs  of  the  group,  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  instruction 
in  areas  that  are  meaningful  to 
individuals  not  only  on  a group 
basis  but  also  on  an  individual 
or  small  group  basis,  so  as  to 
include  problems  of  concern  to 
a limited  number.  This  can  be 
done  either  by  providing  indi- 
vidual on-farm  instruction  or  by 
the  newer  technique  of  pro- 
grammed instruction. 
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A STUDY  OF  OFF-FAEM  AOBICULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Harold  P.  Cushman,  Virgil  E*  Christensen  and  Gariy  P,  Bice 


INTRODUCTION' 

Importance  of  the  Study 

The  traditional  purpose  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  has 
been . . . "To  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have 
entered  upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  ...  " 1/ 
h.  recent  years,  a number  of  trends  have  taken  place  in  agriciiture  and 
rural  life  which  have  had  significant  implications  for  persons  charged  with 
responsibility  for  teaching,  administering  or  preparing  teachers  for  voca- 
tional agriculture  programs.  Some  of  these  trends  are: 

1.  A change  from  generalized  to  more  highly  specialized  types  of  agriculture, 

2.  A shift  of  less  productive  land  out  of  firming  and  into  forestry  and  out- 
door recreation  uses, 

3.  The  transfer  of  many  processing,  manufacturing  and  marketing  functions, 
formerly  performed  the  farmer  on  the  form,  to  specialized  businesses 
at  off-farm  locations. 

4.  The  rapid  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  a large  sales 
and  service  industry  in  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

5.  A profound  increase  in  service  occupations  meeting  the  speciajUzed  needs 
of  farmers  for  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  spray,  artificial  breediiig,  record 
keeping,  etc. 

6.  The  growth  of  residential  and  suburban  areas  with  an  ensuing  demand  for 
the  products  and  services  of  ornamental  horticulture,  floriculture  and 
landscaping. 

As  a result  of  such  trends,  the  88th  Congress  specified  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  that . . . "any  amounts  allotted  ...  for  agricul- 
ture may  be  used  for  vocational  education  in  any  occupation  involving 
knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects,  wheUier  or  not  such  occupa- 
tions involve  work  of  the  farm ..."  2/  The  passage  of  this  act  and  the 


1/ Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Vocational  Education  Bulletin 
No.  1,  General  Series  No.  1,  U,  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  (V/ashington:  Governpient  Printing  Office,  1958),  p.  27.  ■ 

^Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States' Senate,  ' J 
Selected  Education  Acts  of  1963.  (Washington,  D.  C,:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1963),  pp.  75-76, 
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appropriation  of  funds  to  implement  its  provisions  have  created  a critical 
need  for  detailed  Information  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  off-ferm 
agricultural  occupations  in  New  York  as  a basis  for: 

1.  Determining  content  for  training  and  re-trainhig  programs  which  will 
prepare  youth  and  adults  for  employment  iri  such  occupations  - and  up- 
grade the  performance  of  persons  already  employed; 

2.  Formulating  and  trying  out  such  training  programs  in  various  organi- 
zational and  administrative  settings; 

3.  Determining  the  sort  of  physical  plant  which  will  be  most  conducive  to 
efficient  learning; 

4.  Guiding  students  in  exploring  career  opportunities  in  such  occupations; 

5.  Gidding  students  in  evaluating  their  own  capabilities  against  the  require- 
ments of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations; 

6.  Planning  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  new  programs; 

7.  Allocating  funds  from  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1^3  to  support  • 
needed  training  programs,  and 

8.  Developing  programs  of  administration  and  supervision  for  the  emerging 
programs. 

From  the  pursuit  of  such  concerns  as  the  above  must  come  maiy  of 
the  guidelines  for  vocational  agriculture  in  a new  era;  one  in  which  prepara- 
tion for  the  broad  spectrum  of  agricultural  occupations  will  have  replaced 
preparation  for  feirming  as  tlie  guiding  purpose. 

Previous  Work  Contributing  to  this  Study 

hi  a 1961  study  of  17  occupations  related  to  farming  in  the  ^racuse 
economic  area,  Tom  Hill  and  Greene  found  152  annual  entry  oj^rtunities. 
Employers  expressed  a preference  for  employees  with  a high  school  education, 
training  m vocational  agriculture  and  farm  experience. 

■ ■ ■’  \ 

Early  in  1963  a committee  of  the  Joint  Staff  of  Supervisors  and 
Teacher  Trainers  in  Agricultural  Education-consisting  of  Dr.  Joe  P.  Bail, 
Agricultural  Education  Division,  Cornell  University  and  Mr,  Everett 
Lattimer,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  State  Education  Department, 


3/  Frederick  K.  T.  Tom,  Charles  W.  Hill  and  Kingsley  L.  Greene, 
Employment  Opportunities  in  Certain  Occupations  Belated  to  Farming 
in  the  Syracuse;  New  York  Economic  Area.  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University, 
1961),  27.pp,  . 
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assumed  leadership  for  developing  a procedure  and  survey  forms  for 
stu<fying  the  broad  complex  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  and  co- 
operating with  Dr.  Duane  Nielsen,  Specialist  in  Teacher  Education  arid  * 
Peseardh,  Agricultural  Education  Branch,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
his  efforts  to  encourage  and  coordinate  research  efforts  in  this  area  of 
concern. 

With  several  states  planning  extensive  studies  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  needed  competencies  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  during 
the  spring  of  1963  it  became  apparent  that  several  benefits  would  accrue  from 
a conference  jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for  Advanced  Study  and 
Research  in  Agricultural  Education  and  the  Agricultural  Education  Branch  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  further  develop  and  coordinate  studies  in 
this  vital  area.  ■ Accordingly  plans  were  developed  ear^  in  the  spring  of 
1963  for  a three-day  Pesearch  Coordination  Conference  to  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  May  27,  28  and  29.  The  broad 
purposes  of  this  meeting  were: 

"1.  To  ttmimize  the  possibilities  for  coordinating  and  achieving  common- 
ality in  the  agricultural  occupations  studies  being  conducted  by  the 
several  states  without  ^olating  the  integrity  of  individual  state  studies^ 

2.  To  provide  other  states  with  resulting  materials  and  encourage  com-  ' 
parable  studies; 

3.  To  provide  opportunity  for  individual  states  to  benefit  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  in  further  developing  and  refining  their  propos^, " ^ 

Participants  attended  from  14  states.  EMI  and  Lattimer  represented  New 
York.  . , 

At  the  53rd  Annual  Professional  Conference  held  at  Harpur  College, 
June  25-28,  1963,  Bail  and  Lattimer  presented  a proposed  procedure  and 
survey  forms  for  conducting  local  studies  to  determine  employment  oppor- 
tunities jn  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

Price  ^ in  a field  test  of  the  proposed  procedure  in  the  Wayland 
Central  School  district  during  the  fall  of  1963  discovered  53  companies 
employing  a total  of  248  persons  in  occupations  requiring  agricultural 
competencies.  The  distribution  of  these  percons  by  level  of  employment 
was  72  semi-skilled,  63  skilled,  51  proprietors  and  managers,  '29  clerical 
and  sales,  17  supervisors  and  foremen,  10  technical,  4 professional  and 
2 unclassified.  The  functions  performed  by  the  248  persons  as 

follows:  88  sales,  76  services,  50  processing,  32  manufacturing  and  two 
marketing.  Several  suggestions  were  made  for  persons  conducting  such 
studies  in  the  future: 


4/Peport  of. Pesearch  Coordination  Conference  on  Agricultural  Occupations,  o 
(Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  University,  1963),  92  pp.  ■ 

^JohnE,  Price.  (Preliminary  data  for  feter's  essay,  Cornell  Universitv 
Ithaca,  1963). 
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1,  Many  businesses  and  services  of  a non-agricultural  nature  employ  workers 
needing  agricultural  competencies,  Such  businesses  and  services  must  be 
Included  In  the  study  population  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
studies  if  the  results  are  to  be  complete. 

2,  The  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directory,  knowledgeable  local 
businessmen  and  the  members  of  the  local  agriculture  advisory  board 

• are  reliable  sources  for  identifying  the  businesses  and  services  in  a 
given  area  who  employ  persons  needing  agricultural  competencies, 

3,  Terms  such  as  agricultural  competencies,  job  titles,  level  of  employ- 
ment and  main  function  of  business  are  not  a part  of  the  businessman's 
vocabulary.  Such  terms  must  be  defined  and  illustrated  in  a consistent 
manner  during  interviev/s  if  survey  results  are  to  be  reliable, 

4,  The  same  agricultural  competencies  are  usually  useful  for  entry, 
needed  on  the  job  and  a factor  in  advancement.  Efforts  to  have  em- 
ployers differentiate  competencies  on  such  bases  proved  costly  in 
time  and,  in  general,  unrewarding, 

5,  The  original  list  of  agricultural  competencies  based  on  an  analysis  of 
ferming  should  be  expanded  adding  competencies  drawn  from  analyses 
of  ornamental  horticulture;  agricultural  machinery  sales  and  service; 
forestry;  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation,  and  agricultuM  business, 

6,  A standardized  system  is  needed  for  classifying  job  titles  in  off-fhrm 
agricultural  occupations. 

7,  Special  training  for  interviewers  and  an  ijaterviewers  manual  will  be 
essential  for  standardizing  interviewing  procedures  in  studies  where 
more  than  one  interviewer  is  involved, 

8,  The  data  from  such  studies  is  complex  and  detailed.  Machine  processing 
will  be  essential  to  efficient  use  of  time  in  summarizing  results, 

9,  The  public  relations  implications  of  such  studies  should  be  recognized 
by  teachers  interviewing  employers  within  their  school  district. 

The  Problem 


This  study  was  a cooperative  effort  to  identify  and  to  obtain  first- 
hand information  concerning  the  off-farm  agriculture  occupations  in  the 
school  districts  offering  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  in  two  school  districts  v/ithin  the  Adirondack  area.  The  Agricultural 
Education  Division  of  the  Rural  Education  Department  at  Cornell  University; 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  State  Education  Department,  and  . 
Boards  of' Cooperative  Educational  Services  in  representative  school 
districts  worked  together  to  this  end.  , The  main  questions  to  which  answers 
were  sought  were:  . . 


1.  What  are  the  off-farnj  agricultural  occupations? 

2.  What  proportion  of  . time  is  devoted  .to  use  of  agricultural  competencies 
in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations? 

3.  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  such  occupations  ? 

4.  At  what  levels  of  employment  are  such  occupations  fpund? 

5.  What  is  the  outlook  for  employment  opportunities  in  these  jobs? 

6.  What  agricultural  competencies  are  needed  by  workers  iii  off-farm 
.agricultural  occupations? 

7.  What  are  the  educational  requirements  for  suc|i  occupations? 

Assumptions  . 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  planning  and  carrying  out 

this  stucfy: 

1.  That  ^srpe  of  farming  area,  school  enrollment  and  tax  base  of  school 
district  could  logically  constitute  the  primary  feictors  to  be.  considered 
in  selecting  a representative  sample  of  school  districts  offering  in- 
struction in  agriculture. 

2.  That  even  a limited  sampling  of  two  school  districts.  Jn  the;  Adirondack 
area  might  provide  reasonably  valid  and  useful  occupational  information; 
particularly  as  it  applied  to  the  forestry  and  soil  conservation  arid  wild- 
life and  recreation  occupational  families. 

3.  That  identification  of  school  district  boundaries,  use  of  the  yellow  pages 
classification  guide  and  the  yellow  jages  of  area  telephone  books,.:.  • 
personal  contacts  with  local  persons  judged  to  be  knowledgeable  con- 
cerning businesses  or  services  in  their  school  district  and  review  by 
the  local  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  would  result  in  identification  of 
the  '“population"  of  businesses  and  services  having  proprietors  and/or 
employees  needing  agricultural  competencies  in  a local  school  district. 

4.  That  comparable  interview  procedures  would  be  followed  by  teachers 
of  agriculture  who  had  been  instructed-in  the  use  of  the  interviewer's 
manual  and  interview  schedules. 

5.  That  the  job  titles  of  all  off-feirm  agricultural  occupations  would  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  6/;  usually  under  headings 
other  than  agriculture. 

6/Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Definition  of  Titles.  Volume  I, 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1949). 
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6.  That  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  would  occur  at  all  levels  of 
employment. 

7.  That  reliable  information  concerning  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
could  be  obtained  from  employers, 

« 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  recognized  study  limitations  were: 

1,  A ’’population"  consisting  of  those  school  districts  in  New  York  offering 
instruction  in  agriculture  during  the. school  year  1963-64;  • 

2,  A stratified- random  sample  of  the  population  composed  of  16  of  the  2K) 
school  districts  in  the  population; 

y 3.  A sampling  of  but  two  selected  school  districts  out  of  several  located 

in  the  Adirondack  area;  , 

4,  All  information  was  obtained  from  employers;  no  employees  were  j 
interviewed. 

Operational  Definitions 

The  foUowing  definitions  were  employed  iit this  study:  : 

1.  An  acfricultural  occupation  is  one  in  which  the  workers-  need  competencies 
in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  aniifial  science j 
agricultural  business  and  agricultural  mechanization. 

2.  Competency  - ability. 

3.  Main  function  of  business  or  service  - the  specific  operation  performed 
and  the  main  contribution  made  to  society  by  the  business  or  service. 

(a)  Sfllfis  - The  selling  of  goods  or  property  for  money,  usually 
directly  to  the  consumer  or  his  agent, 

(b)  Service  - The  installation,  maintenance  or  repair  of  an  article, 
applicance,  machine,  convenience,  or  other  property  or  things;  also 
the  performance  of  specialized  tasks  essential  to  production. 

(c)  Manufacturing  or  Processing  - The  production  of  goods  ty.  hand, 
by  special  methods  or  by  industrial  art  or  processes;  to  work  hito 
useful  form. 

(d)  Education  - The  teaching,  instruction  or  training  of  an  individual  in 
either  formal  or  informal  settings, 

(e)  Wholesaling  - The  purchase  and/or  sale  of  goods  in  large  bulk  or 
quantity,  often  to  a buyer  who  plqns  to  resell  at  retail, 

(f)  Specialized  Agricultural  Production  - The  growing  of  plants  and 
animals  at  off-ferm  locations. 

(g)  Pecreation  Befreshment  of  body  and  mind;  but  generally  both; 
diversion;  amusement;  any  pleasurable  exercise. 


j 
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4,  Levels  of  employment  IJ, 

■ (a)  Professional  - 

(1)  Professional  jobs  usually  require  a high  degree  of  mental  activity 
by  the  worker  and  are  concerned  with  theoretical  or  practical 
aspects  of  complex  fields  of  human  endeavor.  A minimum  of  a 
college  degree  or  experience  of  such  character  and  scope  to  pro- 
vide equivalent  background  is  required. ' 

(2>  Examples:  4-H  Club  Agent,  veterinarian,  forester, 

•» 

(b)  Managerial  - 

, (1)  Mana^rial  jobs  are  involved  with  responsibility  for  policy-making, 
planning,  supervising,  coordina,ting,  or  guiding  the  work  activity 
of  others,  usually  through  intermediate  supervisors. 

(2)  Examples:  Manager  of  a^lcultural  sales  and  service  business, 
manager  of  milk  processmg  plant,  greenhouse  manager. 

r [NOTE:.  Foremen  that  have  limited  responsibility  for  policy-making 
' and  management  are  not  included.  They  are  classified  with  the 
skilled  occupations,  ] * 

(c)  Tedmical  - 

(1)  This  fi*oup  of  occupations  requires  somewhat  similar  education 
and/or  experience  to  the  professional  occupations.  'These  fields 

• of  work,  however,  are  less  demanding  with  respect  to  background 
» . or  the  need  for  initiative  or  judgement  than  those  fields  which  are 

. considered  as  "professional, " ' , . 

(2)  Examples:  Artificial  inseminator,  dairy  herd  improvement 
. supervisor,  laboratory  technician. 

(d)  Clerical  - 

. ' “(I)  This  group  of  occupations  includes  jobs  dealing  .with  the  preparation, 
> transcribing,  transferring,  systematizing,  or  preserving  of 
written  communications  and  records  in  offices,  shops,  etc, 

(2)  Examples:  Bookkeeper,  camp  clerk,  rural  bank  teller,  • 

fe)  Sales  - 

(1)  included  in  this  group  are  occupations  concerned  with  the  sale 

of  commodities,  investments,  real  estate  and  occupations  closely 
related  to  sales  work. 

(2)  Examples:  Salesman,  rural  insurance  representative,  auctioneer. 

(f)  Service  - 

(1)  Included  in  this  group  are  occupations  Concerned  with  the  welfare 
and  personal  needs  of  people  on  a non-professional  basis. 

(2)  Examples:  Guide,  dude  ranch  riding  instructor. 


7 /Ibid.,  adapted  from  Volume  II,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook. 
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(g)  Skilled  •»  . 

(1)  This  group  includes  craft  and  manual  jobs  and  the  workers  must 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  work. 
They  exercise  considerable  independent  judgement  and  ofteh'heed 
a high  degree  of  manual  dexterity.  In  some  instances  they  are 
responsible  for  valuable  equipment  or  products.  Workers  in 
skilled  occupations  usually  become  qualified  by  serving  apprentice- 
ships or  completing  extensive  training  programs. 

(2)  Examples:  Poultry  sexer,  cheese  mailer,  lumber  grader. 

(h)  Semi-skilled  - 

(1)  This  group  of  manual  jobs  is  characterized  by  one,  or  a combi- 
nation of  the  foUov/ing  requirements;  The  worker  must  exercise 
manipulative  ability  of  a high  order,  but  it  is  limited  to  a fairly 
well-defined  work  routine*: : .Major  reliance  is  not  so  much  upon 
the  worker's  judgement  and  dexterity  but  upon  vigilance  and 
alertness.  Any  exercise  of  independent  judgement  to  meet 
variables  in  the  work  situation  is  not  based  on  a wide  knowledge 
of  the  job  field  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  judgements  are 
limited  either  by  application  over  a relatively  narrow  task 
situation  or  by  having  important  decisions  made  by  others. 

(2)  New  employees  in  semi-skilled  jobs  are  required  only  to  be 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work.  At  the  beginning  they  are 
not  expected  to  be  highly  proficient  but  after  a short  training 
period  they  must  work  at  a standard^  fast  and  stea(fy  pace. 

(3)  Truck  drivers  are  the  largest  single  group  of  semi-skilled 
workers.  Many  semi-skilled  employees  work  as  helpers- or 
assisUmts  to  skilled  workers.  They  often  repeat  the  same 

; motions  or  the  same  jobs  throughout  the  day.  In  general,  semi- 
skilled workers  work  with  their  hands. 

(4)  Other  examples:  Log  scaler,  meat  cutter,  heavy  equipment 
operator. 

(i)  Unskilled  - 

(1)  This  group  includes  manual  occupations  that  involve  the  per- 
formance of  simple  duties  that  may  be  learned  within  a short 
time  period  and  that  require  little  or  no  independent  judgement. 

(2)  Frequently,  these  jobs  involve  handling  or  moving  objects  or 
materials,  e.g. , loading  or  unloading,  digging,  shoveling, 
hauling,  hoisting,  wrapping  and  mining.  Some  of  these  un- 
skilled jobs  require  heavy  physical  v/ork. 

(3)  Examples:  Golf  course  laborer,  nursery  laborer,  custodian, 
pulp  cutter. 

5.  No  operational  definition  of  a full-time  or  part-time  employee  was  es- 
tablished. This  differentiation  was  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  persons 
interviewed. 
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1.  Selection  of  the  study  population. 

The  260  school  districts  in  New  York  State  offering  instruction  in 
agriculture  during  the  school  year  1963-54/were  selected  as  the  study 
population.  It  was  assumed  that  school  districts  representative  of 
this  group  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  study  by  malcing  avail- 
able the  services  of  their  teachers  of  agriculture  to  collect  local  data. 
The  main  disadvantage  of  this  choice  of  population  was  that  it  would 
not  allow  generalization  of  the  results  to  the  state  as  a whole.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  school  districts  included  in  the  popu- 
lation is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

2.  Sampling  procedures. 

A stratified-random  sample  of  school  districts  offering  instruction 
in  agriculture  was  selected  using  the  following  procedures: 

(a)  Each  of  the  260  school  districts  was  assigned  a number. 

(b)  The  260  school  districts  were  then  sorted  according  to  the  types  of 
farming  area  8/  in  which  they  were  located;  dairy,  general  forming, 
poultry,  vegetables  anCT  fruit. 

(c)  The  median  for  "K-12  school  population”  and  the  median  for  "full 
value  of  taxable  real  property  per  resident  child  in  weighted  average 
daily  attendance”  were  obtained  from  the  State  Education  Department 
for  the  school  districts  offering  agricultural  instruction  in  each  type 
of  farming  area. 

(d)  The  school  districts  in  each  type  of  farming  area  were  placed  in  one 

of  four  categories:  « 

(1)  Above  median  in  ''K-12  school  population"  and  above  median  in 
"full  value  ..." 

(2)  Above  median  in  "K-12  school  population"  and  below  median  in 
"full  value  ..." 

(3)  Below  median  in  "K-12  school  population"  and  above  median  in 
"full  value  ..." 

(4)  Below  median  in  "K-12  school  population"  and  below  median  in 
"full  value  ..." 

(e)  Using  a random  numbers  ta.ble,  one  school  district  was  selected  at 
random  from  those  within  each  of  the  four  categories  (in  [d’^  above) 
for  each  of  the  types  of  farming.  A first  alternative  and  a second 
alternative  were  also  drawn. 


8/  Feuer,  Lowe,  Hartwig  and  Feech,  New  York  Acfriculture  At  A Glance.  C? 
(Ithaca:  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  1963),  16  pp. 
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(f)  The  school  administrators  of  the  selected  school  districts  (or  in  some 
cases  the  administrator  of  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services)  were  contacted  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  teacher  of  agriculture  to  devote  20  working 
days  to  participation  in  the  stu(3^.  The  administrators  of  alternate 
schools  were  contacted  where  circumstances  made  this  procedure 
necessary.  Following  this  procedure,  cooperation  was  obtained  from 

. 16  school  districts. 

(g)  A sample  of  two  distzicts  was  selected  in  the  Adirondack  cirea  on  the 
. bEisis  that  the  districts  were  somewhat  representative  of  the  major 

conservation  activities  including  forest  management,  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  outdoor  recreation.  A member  of  the  faciQ^  of  each  of  the 
two  school  districts  v/as  employed  to  conduct  interviews. 

3.  Development  of  interview  schedules  and  interviewers  manual. 

The  proposed  procedure  and  surv^  forms  developed  by  Bail  and 
Lattimer  were  re^ed  using:  Price' s,^experi@fice  vdth  ^ese  materials 
in  his  census  of  the  Wayland  Central  School  District;  lists  of  agricul- 
tursd  competencies  developed  by  committees  of  the  "Joint  Staff  of 
Supervisors  and  Teacher  Trainers  in  Agricultural  Education"  from  , 
ankyses  of  ornamental  horticulture,  agricultural  machinery  sales 
and  service,  forestry,  conservation,  outdoor  recreation  and  agricul-  . 
tural  business;  recommendations  previously  made  by  various  committees 
" at  the  Research  CoQi*dinatipn^CQnference  held  on  the  campus  of  Ohio 

State’  University,  May  27, ' and  29,  1963,  and  the  coding  recommen- 
dations of  the  Cornell  Computing  Center. 

Following  critical  review  of  the  tentative  interview  schedules  and 
interviewer's  manual  by  several  mernbers  of  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  at  Cornell  University  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricidtural 
Education,  State  Education  Department,  an  esctensive  field  test  was 
conducted  at  Fed  Creek  Central  School  District.  Experience  gained 
! in  the  try-out  under  field  conditions,  additional  critical  review  by  pro- 

^ fessional  colleagues  and  experience  gained  in  coding  the  results  of  the. 

field  test  at  Red  Creek  v/ere  all  employed  in  the  final  revision  of  the 
interview  schedules.  Appendix  A,  and  the  interviewer's  manual, 

♦ 4.  Training  of  Interviev/ers.  • 

A four-hour  orientation  meeting  was  held  by  the  project  staff  with 

• participating  teachers  on  Tuesday,  June  30,  1^4,  during  the  Annual 
Professional  Conference  at  Farmingdale  Agricultural  and  Technical 
histitute.  The  following  agenda  was  followed: 


9/ Price,  op,  cit. 

10/ Interviewers  Reference  Manual  - A Study  of  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Q 
Occupations  in  New  York  State.  Mimeograph.  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University,  1964),  23  pp. 
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(a)  Plans  for  the  Stu(fy  (60  minutes) 

(b)  histructions  for  Using  the  Yellow  Pages  Classification  Guide  . 

(30  minutes)  t 

(c)  fostructions  for  Completing  the  interview  Schedules  (60  minutes) 

(d)  Guides  for  Interviewing  (30  minutes) 

(e)  Practice  in  Completing  the  Interview  Schedules  (60  minutes) 

Each  teacher  was  instructed  to: 

(a)  Plot  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district  on  a large  scale  map. 

(b)  Compile  a list  of  businesses'  and  services  within  the  school  dtetrict 
that  mi^t  have  employees  needing  ^icultural  competencies  using: 
the  "yellow  pages  classification  guide  • and  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
telephone  books  for  the  area,  personal  contacts  with  a minimum  of 
three  knowledgeable  persons  and  the  assistance  of  the  agricultural 
advisory  board. 

(c)  Arrange  and  conduct  interviews  with  the  owner-operator,  manager, 

< personnel  director  or  other  representatives  of  ^ch  business  or 

service  on  the  l^t  compiled.  Merviewers  not  in  attendance  at  the 
Farmingdale  meeting  were  instructed  individually  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Field  Interviewers. 

5.  Collection  of  data. 

A majority  of  the  interviews  were  completed  during  July  and  August; 
the  reminder  were  carried  out  in  September  and  October,  1964.  The 
Coordinator  of  Field  Interviewers  visited  each  interviewer  during  July 
and  made  additional  visits  to  lend  assistance  as  requested  in  August. 

A noteworthy-aspect  of  this  study  was  that  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  a given  business  or  service  had  employees  needing  agricultural 
competencies  was  left,  by  the  interviewers,  to  the  judgement  of  the 
employer. 

6.  Number  and  function  of  businesses  studied. 

\ 

A total  of_§41J}usinesses  or  services  were  studied  in  the  sample  * 
drawn  from  the  260  school  districts,  offering  Instruction  in  agriculture 
during  the  school  year  1963-64,  TABLE  I.  Of  these  155  (29  per  cent) 
were  located  in  dairy  farming  areas,  77  (14  per  cent)  were  located  in  ’ 
fruit  farming  areas,  176  (33,  per  cent)  were  in  poultry  farming  areas, 

61  (11  per  cent)  were,^in  vegetable  farming  areas  and  the  remainir  '; 

72  (13  per  cent)  were  in  general  farming  areas. 

The  distribution  of  the  541  businesses  or  services  by  mam  functions 
was  as  follows:  service  40  per  cent,  retail  sales  35  per  cent,  manu- 
facturing eight  per  cent,  wholesaling  six  per  cent,  specialized  agri- 
cultural production  (other-  than  farming)  four  per  cent,  'recreation  four 
per  cent  and  education  three  per  cent. 
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..  'An  additional  53  businesses  or  services  were  studied  in  two  school 
districts  in  the  Adirondacks.  ' . • 

7.  Treatment  of  data. 

The^liettities  and- equipment  of  the  Corael^Computing,  Center  were 
used  througfeout-the  several  stages,  of  xiata  processhag.-:  As  completed 
interview  schedules  v/ere  received  from  the  field,  the  data  were  coded 
and  pvmchh^[;bn  I,  B.  M,  cards  following  the  fornmi  shown  in  AFFENDJX 
B.  The'083  ^rter,  101  Electronic  Statistical  Computer  and  the  407 
Tabuiafee^ere  utilized  at  appropriate  stages  in  processing  the  data. 

The  steps  employed  in  compiling  several  of  the  tables  are  described 
inAFPENDIXC. 


FINDINGS 


A,  OFF-FAPM  AGPICULTUPAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  260  SCHOOL 
DKTPICTS  OFFEPMG  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGPICULTOPE  DUPING  1963-64 

Job  Titles  of  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Oceupatioig  and  Proportion  of  Time 
Typical  Workers  Spend  on  Use  of  Aaric^tural  Comi^tericies 

A total  of  213  difforenct  job  titles  of  off-fe^m  agricultural  occu- 
pations were  found  in  the  16  school  districts  sk*veyed.  All  except  eight 
of  the  job  titles  were  subsequently  located  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  n/  The  213  job  titles  are  listed  below  by  occupational  fhmily;  in 
t^e  order  by  which  they  v/ere  coded  for  data  processing.  In  each  case 
the  job  title  is  preceded  ty  the  appropriate  D,  0.  T.  (^de  Numbex  (if 
located)  and  followed  by  the  proportion  of  time  which  emi^oyers  reported 
that  a ^ical  worker  in  this  job  title  spent  on  tasks  reqidring  agricultural 
competencies. 


D.  CT.  T.  Number 

Job  Titles  b7  Occupational 
Fhmilios 

Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workers  Use 
Agricultural  \ 

Comnetencies  i 

AGPICULTUPAL  MACHINEPY  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

0-72.71 

lil^umger 

. 98 

, 0-72.71 

Ass^ant  Memager 

97 

1-86.16 

Sal^unan 

67 

O-tl.80 

Fieldumn 

100 

1-01.02 

Bodkkeeper 

76 

1 - 70. 10 

^es  Clerk 

100 

7-36.^ 

Truck  Driver 

94 

0-87.10 

CustocBan 

70 

0-97.67 

Parts  I)4anager 

91 

0-97.67 

Parts  Helper 

95 

5-92.711 

Foreman 

74 

3 - 35. 10 

Mechanic 

80 

3-35.10 

Mechanic's  Helper 

96 

0-97.  .45 

Branch  lifenager 

100 

5-83.641 

Serviceman 

100 

4-85.040 

Combination  Welder 

‘60 

4-75.010 

Machinist 

36 

5-92.711 

Shop  Foreman 

100 

Ij-ZI^ctionary  of  Occupaticmal  Titles.  Definition  of  Titles.  1<k;.  cit. 


Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workers  Use 

Job  Titles  by.  Oecupational  Agricultural 
D.  0.  T.  Number  Families  Competencies 


AGPICULTURAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


0 - 72.71 

Mmiager 

86 

0-72.71 

Assistant  Manager 

74 

1-86.16 

Salesman 

6^ 

0-91.80 

Fleidman 

90 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

78 

1-70.10 

Sales  Clerk 

49 

7 - 36.250 

Truck  Driver 

. 52 

5 - 83. 641 

Serviceman 

80 

4-07.100 

Miller 

64 

6 - 07.400 

Roll  Tender  (grinder  man) 

33 

9 - 59.02 

Yardman  (building  materials) 

68 

5-25.110 

Carpenter 

96 

9-88.40 

Stockboy  (general  helper) 

15 

0-97.61 

Sales  Manager 

100 

5 - 91.031 

Foreman 

85 

5 -83.621 

£/^i^3tenance  Man 

97 

0-97.51 

Manager,  Production 

60 

5-23.910 

Operating  Engineer 

76 

9 - 32,01 

Labors 

100 

5 - 25.150 

^iSsh  Cari^er 

100 

5 - 91.031 

Waz^bouse  Forenmn  (grain  and 
feed  mill) 

68 

9-88.40 

Warehouse  Man 

54 

0-74.13 

De|»rtment  Manager  (Ixiyer 
assistant) 

60 

-3-35.10 

Mechanic 

100 

6-78.145 

Screw  li^hine  Operator 

75 

4-33.914 

Millm'an  Woodwork 

84 

4 - 97.010 

Electriciem 

100 

4 r 85.040 

Combination  Welder 

100 

5-23.910 

H^vy  Equipm^t  Operator 

100 

5-24.010 

. Bricklayer 

20 

5 - 30.210 

Plumber 

97 

0 - 97.67 

Parts  Manager 

90 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURING  AND  PROCESSING 


0 - 72.71 

Manager 

89 

0-72.71 

Assistant  Manager 

68 

1-86.16 

Salesman 

100 

1-48.24 

Fieldman 

% 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

100 

7 - 36.250 

Truck  IMver 

62 

0-87.10 

Custodian 

50 

^’mmmmrn, 
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D.  0.  T.  Number 


Job  Titles  by  Occupational 


Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workers  Use 
Agricultural 


0 - 50. 46 

■'*'  

Laboratory  Technician 

95 

4-06.010 

Ice  Cream  Maker 

80 

4-06.410 

Cheese  Maker 

100 

4 - 06. 570 

Pasteurizer 

50 

8 - 06. 51 

Milk  Plant  Laborer 

74 

5-91.001 

Foreman 

100 

0 - 01. 20 

Accountant  (general) 

100 

5-83.611 

Maintenance  Man 

95 

6 - 06. 560 

Milk  Inspector 

100 

6 - 06. 510 

Condenserman 

70 

3-35.10 

Mechanic 

80 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  AND  PROCESSING  ' . 

0-72.71 

Manager 

92 

1-86.16 

_ Salesman 

84 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

73 

1-70.10 

Sales  Clerk 

50 

7 - 36.250 

Tnack  Driver 

20 

0-91.80 

Buyer , 

40 

0-91.80 

Dealer -v  ^ 

25 

1 - 51.10 

Auctioneer 

93 

4 - 09.205 

Butcher 

80 

5-58.100 

Meat  Cutter 

83 

9-88.40 

Warehouseman 

75 

0-97.01 

President 

66 

9 - 88. 40 

Stock  Tender 

50 

OTHER  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

• 

0-72.71 

Manager 

100  - 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

80 

0-34.10 

Veterinarian 

77  - 

0-34.10 

Veterinarian's  Assistant 

100  - 

0-50.46 

Laboratory  Technician 

100 

5-86.515 

Laborktory  Chief 

100 

3-07.70 

Beekeeper 

100 

5-91.001 

Foreman 

90 

9-88.40 

Stock  Tender 

100 

0-72.71 
7 - 36.250 
3’-  08.10 
3-48.03 
3-41,10 


POULTBY  INDUSTRY 

Manager 
Truck  Driver 
Debeaker 
Sexer 

incubator  Specialist 


100 

4b 

100 

60 

80 


fepERiC’ 


D.  0.  T.  Number 
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Job  Titles  by  Occupational 
■ Families 


Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workers  Use 
Agricultural 
Competencies 


CPOPS  MARKETING  AND  PROCESSING' 


0-72.71 

Manager 

78 

0-72.71 

Assistant  Manager 

100 

1 - 86. 16 

Salesman 

100 

1-48.27 

Fieldman 

93 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

87 

7 - 36.250 

Truck  E^iver 

83 

8 - 04. 10 

Packer 

83 

3-16.20 

Harvest  Hand 

100 

6 - 04. 570 

Grader 

40 

0 - 97.51 

Superintendent  (factory) 

80 

5-91.021 

Warehouse  Foreman 

90 

3 - 35.10 

Mechanic 

85 

9-88.01 

Truck  Loader 

50 

5 - 91.021 

Foreman 

95 

3 - 37.20 

Group  Leader  (crew  boss) 

100 

- . 

FORESTRY  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION ' 

‘ 

0-68.26 

Fire  Warden 

100 

5 - 91.401 

Lumberman 

88 

0 - 35.03 

Soil  Conservation  Technician 

90 

0-'35.01 

Agronomist 

90 

5-91.401 

Hook  Tender  (logger) 

50 

5 - 97.901 

Foreman 

100 

3-96.10 
0 - 35. 12 
0-94.94 
(Not  found  in  D. 
7-61.110 

0- 27.08 

(Not  found  in  D. 
9-61.11 
3 - 40.03 
3 - 40.07 
(Not  found  in  D, 
(Not  found  in  D. 

1- 86.43 
0-88.24 

(Not  found  in  D. 
0-57.45 
0 - 98. 54 


VvTLDLIFE’AND  RECREATION 
Guide 

Wildlife  Specialist 
Fish  and  Game  Warden 
0.  T, ) Park  Attendant 
Park  Caretaker 
Yoi^h  Camp  Director 
0.  T.)  Camp  Operator 

Camp  Grounds  Caretaker . 
Golf  Course  Greens  Keeper 
Golf  Course  Laborer 
0.  T.)  Live  Bait  Dealer 
0.  T, ) Boat  Sales  Business  Manager 
’ Boat  Salesman  •' 

Marine  Engine  Mechanic 
0.  T. ) Dude  Ranch  Jfenager 

Dude  Ranch  Riding  Instructor 
Manager 


ICO 

1<K) 

6.5 
70 
75 

100 

90 

100 

85 

42 

50 

7.5 
94 
7.0 
80 

100 

80 
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. Job  Titles  by  Occupatit^ial 

D.  0.  T.  Number  Families 

Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workjers  Use 
Agricultural... 
Comnetaicies 

5 - 83.621 

Maintenance  Man 

100 

0-27.08 

Camp  Director 

63 

0-27.40 

Camp  Counselor 

100 

2-61.11 

Lifeguard 

100 

5-23.910 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator- 

60. 

5 - 99.030 

. Foreman  (government  service) 

85. 

2 -.05.01 

Camp  Cook 

50. 

9-61.11 

Park  Laborer 

50  • 

3-40.04 

Groundskeeper 

85. 

OENAMENTAL  HOPTICULTUEE 

8-38.20 

Manager 

88* 

8138.20 

Assistant  Manager 

100 

1-86.16 

Salesman 

75.  • 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

75. 

1 - 36.250 

Sales  Clerk 

90 

3-39.10 

Truck  Driver 

70 

3-38.20 

Nurseryman 

70 

3-38.10 

Flower  Baiser 

. 97 

3-39.30 

Nursery  Laborer 

100 

3-40.04 

C^rdener 

80 

3-40.04 

Lawn  Keeper 

80. 

3-40.12 

l^ee  Sprayer 

50 

3-40.13 

Fruner 

20. 

0-35.05 

Arborist 

50 

3-40.06 

Landscape  Gardener 

75 

0-03.20 

Landscape  Architect 

65 

5 - 97.901 

Landscape  Foreman 

95. 

9-61.11 

Park  Laborer 

100. 

3-38.20 

, Greenhouse  Florist 

50. 

3 - 39.10 

1 Greehouse  Laborer 

42 

FAEM  SEEVICE 

3 - 48.94 

Artifician.  Inseminator 

82 

(Not  found  in  D. 

0.  t. ) Crop  Sprayer 

100, 

0-50.45 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Super-  98  j 

visor 

0 -72.71 

Manager 

95 

4-  85.040 

Combination.  Welder  . . 

82 

7 - 36.250 

Truck  Driver 

75 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper  . 

60 

D.  0.  T.  Number 


Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workers“Us^ 

lob  Titles  ty  Occupational^  Agricultui*al  • 
Families 


AGBICULTUPAL  SEBVICE 

0 - 12.20 

County  Agricultural  Agent 

100 

0-12.20 

Counfy  4-H  Club  Agent 

100 

0-31.01 

Teacher  of  Agriculture 

82 

ovob;?! 

■ Agricultural  Joumalisf- 

93  ' 

(Not  found  in  D. 

0.  T. ) Agricultural  Bepresentative  for 
power  Company  “ " * 

90  T 

1-57.10 

Biiral  insurance  Bepresentative 

51 

1-48.52 

Bural  Beal  Estate  Bepresentative 

64 

1 - 48,52 

Appraiser 

73. 

(Not  found  in  D. 

0. ' T; )'  General  Bej^man 

80 

5 - 81.510 

Auto  Bod^  Man 

91. 

3 - 35.10 

Mechanic 

57  . 

0-44.26 

Advertising  layout  Man 

100  . 

1 -05.01 

General  Office  Clerk 

100 

1-48.25 

Credit  Checker 

52  - 

0-87.16 

Custodian 

97 

5 -SS*  9X0 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

82 

8-94.34 

Laborer 

64 

5-30.210 

Plumber 

97 

0-72.71 

Manager 

76 

0-97.02 

Vice-President 

97 

0 -97.12  , 

> ' OfHce  Manager 

. 53 

0-85.10 

Crecdt  Ifenager 

83 

0-01.20  ■ 

General  Accountant 

15 

5-83.611 

Maintenance  Man 

73 

5 - 99.030 

Foreman 

59 

7 - 96.100  ^ 

- Plumber  Apprentice 

100  - 

5-27.010 

1 - Fainter 

"92 

5-25.110 

Carpenter 

89 

1 - 51.10 

Auctioneer 

84  . 

7 - 36.250 

Truck  Driver 

80 

1-01.02 

Bookkeeper 

100 

0-12.30 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 

100. 

5 - 99.050 

Utilities  and  Maintenace  Foreman 

100 

1 -01.52 

Cashier  (bank) 

92  • 

4-97.010 

Electrician  ... 

100 

3-07.10 

Horse  Breeder 

100 

6-95.18  • 

Inspector  (government  service) 

58". 

6 -06.560 

MiBc  Inspector 

80 

5 - 75.232 

Water  Well  Driller 

. 67 

0-97-.51 

, Plant  Superintei  dent 

100 

1 - 70. 10 

Sales  Clerk'  ^ 

25 

1-37.12 

3tenograp)ier  • 

50 

9-32.61 

Whitewasher 

75 

0-64.10 

Surveyor 

•80 
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Proportion  of  Time  Devoted  to  Use. of  Agricultural  Competencies  in 
Twelve  gamilles  orOff-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 

Based-on  employers'  estimates,  workers  in  the  213  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  spent  an  average  of  83  per  cent  of  their  work 
time  on  tasks  requiring  agricultural  competencies.  TABLE  IL  How- 
ever, the  proportion  of  time  thus  spent  varied  from  15  per  cent  for 
some  job  titles  to  100  per  cent  for  others. 

Projected  Number  of  Persons  Employed  During  1964  in  Off-Farm  Agri- 
cultural Occupations  in  260  New  York  School  Dtetricts  Offering.  Bistruc- 
tion  in  Agriculture  in  1963-64 

It  was  estimated  the  28, 685  persons  were  employed  Mlrtime  in 
o|f-farm  agricultural  occupations  in'the  260  New  York  school  districts 
offering  instruction  in  agriculture  during  1963-64,  TABLE  HL.  Of- this 
number  8, 967  (31  per  cent)  were  employed  in  32  job  titles  in  Agricultural 
Supplies  and  Equipment,  7,876  (27  per  cent)  were  in  44  job  titles  in 
Agricultural  Service  and  4,879  (17  per  cent)  were  in  18  job  titles  in 
Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  and  Service, 

It  was  further  estimated  that  an  additional  16, 841  persons  were 
employed  part-time.  Of  this  number  10, 769  (64  per  cent)  were  found 
in  15  job  titles  in  Crops  Marketing  and  Processing,  2,725  (16  |«r  cent) 
were  in  44  job  titles  in  Agricultural  Services  ai^  1,085  (six  per  cent)  were 
emplq^ed  in  26  job  titles  in  Wildlife  and  Eecreation. 

On  a per  school  district  l^is,  it  ms  estinfflled  that  there  were 
110  full-time  and  65  part-time  workers  in'  off-farm  agricultural  occu- 
pations in  a typical  New  York  school  district  offering  agricultural  in- 
" struction  in  1963-64.  . . 

Classification  of  Workers  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  OccuoationsJhy 
Levels  of  Employment  - i 

i 

Employers  classified  their  Ml-time  workers  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  by  level  af  employment  as  follows:  semi- 
skilled 28  per  cent,  skilled  27  per  cent,  nmnagerial  15  per  cent, 
sales  13  per  cent,  clerical  four  per  cent,  professiormi  four  per  cent, 
unskilled  four  per  cent,  technical  four  per  cent,  and  service  one  per 
cent.  TABLE  IV. 

Part-time  workers  were  classified  by  employers  as  follows: 
semi-skilled  76  per  cent,  sales  nine  p^  cent,  skilled  four  pef;  cent, 
unskiUed  four  per  cent,  clerical  two  per  cent,  managerial  two.  per 
cent,  professionsd  one  per  cent,  technical  one  per  cent  and  service 
one  per  cent.  TABLE  V.  Of  the  1161  part-time  workers  classified 
as  semi-skilled,  1025  (88  per  cent)  were  employed  in  Crops  Marketing 
and  Processing.  It  was  also  noted  that  119  (88  per  cent)  of  the  136 
part-time  workers  classified  in  sales  Were  employed  in  Agricultural 
Service. 
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. TABLE  n 


PBCH^TION  OF  TIME -DE3tOmi.TO  USE. 

COMPE'SSNCIES  BY  FULL-TIME..WQKKERS  IN  TWELVE  FAMHJES 
. -OF  OFF-FABM  AGBICUJ.TtJBAL  OCCUPATIONS 


' ' ™'l  ~ ~ ^ 

Nupaber  of 
deferent  ' 
ibb  titles- 

Range  1/  (in ' 
ner-centl 

l&Bmy  (in 

. ttftjp  eanB 

1.  Agricultural  Ife.chinery 
S^es  and  Service 

18 

36-100 

82 

2.  Agricultural  Supplies  and 
Equipment 

32 

16-100 

1 

- 88 

3.  IMry  litfanufacturing  and 
Preceding 

. t 

18 

50-100 

78 

4.  livestock  Marketing  and 
Proce^teg 

I 

4 

1 

13 

i 

20-100 

• 

81 

1 

5.  Other  livestock  Industry 

60-100  ! 

i 

1 77  . 

1 

6.  Poultry  Mdustry 

6 

40-100 

i “ ■ 

1 

i 

82 

i 

r 

7.  Crops  Marketing  and 
Prpeessing 

15 

i 

'■  1 

40-100  ^ 

1 

1 

8.  Forestry  and  Soil  Conser- 
vation! 

j 

6 

1 

1 

50-100  ! 

1 

SB 

} 

9.  Wildliie  and  Becreation 

1 26 

j 

42-100 

10,  Ornairiental  Horticulture 

20 

20-100 

ocr 

o 

11.  Farm  Service 

1 

7 

60-100 

. 86  • 

i 

12.  Acfricultural  Service 

44 

15-100 

i • 83  • 

■ 1 ■ ' ’ 



i - 

m 

: ; TOTAL 

213 

I 

lifean  for  bR  workers 

mm 

m 

^3 

y Between  job  titles  in  each  occupational  family. 
y Weighted  by  number  of  workers  in  each  job  title. 
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TABLE  m 

PBOJECTED  NUMBEB  OF  PEBSONS  EMPLOYED  DUBI^G  1964 
IN  OFF-FABM  AGBICULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONgflN  NEW  TOBK  SCHOOL 
DISTBICTS  OPFEBING INSTBUCTION  IN  AGBICUI.TUBE,  1963“64 


Occupational 

FamUies 


Number  of 
different 
job  titles 
repre“ 
sented 


MBiffig 


Actual 
16 

dis-  ’■  Num- 
trlcts  ! ber 


Projected 
260  districts 


Per 

cent 


Actual 

16 

diS“ 

tricts 


Projected 

■ggOilfifcdfitg. 


Num- 

ber 


Per 

cent 


1.  Agricultural 
Machinery  Sales 
and  Service 

2.  Agricultural 
Suj^lies  and 
Equipment 

3.  Dairy  Manufac- 
turing and 
Processing 

4.  Livestodk 
keting  and 
Processing 

5.  Other  Livestock 
Industry 

6.  Poultry  Indus- 
try 

7.  Crops  Market- 
ing and 
Processing 

8.  Forestry  and 
Soil  Conser- 
vation 

9.  Wildlife  and 
Becreation 

10.  Ornamental 
Horticulture 

11.  Farm 
Service 

12.  Agricultural 

Service 


I 


la 


32 


18 


13 


9 


316  1 4, 879  ! 17  i 30 

^ i ! 

! 

764  18,967  j 31  ; 45 

' ' . ! • I 

178  : 1,581  i 6 i 2 

; t 


i 15 


26 


20 


— 44 


96 

28 

3 

176 

11 

62 

131 

31 


1,282 


5 ! 14 


852  3 


10 


990 


- I 


3 |1,0^ 


179  ; 1 L 18 


517  ! 
871 

I 681 
17.876 


2 83 

3 : 82 
2 , 2 

27  ’ 196 


345 
48 
17 

10,769 

101 

1,085 

700 

13 

2.725 


i§. 


100  1.531 


16.841  !10S 


TABLE  IV 


CLASSteAHON  OF  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRiCRJLTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  LEVELS  OP  EMPLOYMENT 


HiU^r  of  woxicers 

A 

Occ\4>&tional  families 

Manaoerial 

■3 

H 

Clerical 

J 

1 

Service 

1 

1 

Unskilled 

Tcutals 

1.  Agrifmlti:^ 

Ss^  and  Series 

{ 

■Ml 

74 

22 1 

f 

45 

2 

1^ 

11 

6 

•316 

2.  Agriculti^  Su{^ 
Equiisnei^ 

ma 

113 

14 

I 

m 

i 

79 

14 

169 

m 

2B 

•764 

S.  D^iry  Mainofacturii^  and ' 
Proc^ilog  ; 

- ; 

24 

> 

14 

» 

5 

5 

m 

82 

mm 

. 178 

4.  UvestcKdE  Ms^ketlng  and 
PredessijEig  i 

i J •'* 

12 

2 

17 

- 

33 

32 

tm 

' 96 

% UWB^  MfeStOCK 
asmstxy  i 

12; 

3 

1 

«M 

mm 

•• 

i 

5 

7 

m 

• 28 

; \ : J 

6,  Pofldtiy  ibdustry  ' 

- ’ 

3 

&m 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

. - 

- 

3 

7.  Cro|»  Mpurkelin^  ; 

Pyoeessing 

1 : 1 

1 

zi 

18 

.6 

- 

- 

mm 

105 

24 

176 

8.  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conssrvi^on 

3? 

5 

M 

mm 

- 

- 

3 

m 

- 

‘ 11 

9.  Wildlife  and  Recr^tion 

13 

16 

- 

m 

mm 

7 

22 

4 

62 

*'  : ! 

10.  OniamerM  Horticulture  , 

- • 

33 

10 

2 

- 

km 

10 

76 

- 

131 

j 

11,  Farm  Service 

■ -w  . 

2 

11 

1 

- 

- 

16 

1 

- 

31 

12.  AoricnHtnral  Service 

60: 

50 

Xi 

3$ 

^63 

» ^ 

139 

34 

21 

Totals 

89 

357 

82 

97 

^9 

^6 

62Q 

657 

83 

2.310 

' ■ -■Per-<!CTt 

4 

15 

4 

,13 

JL 

4 

100 

26- 
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TABLE  V , 


CLARIFICATION  OF  FABT-TIME  WOFKEBS  IN  OFFrPABM 
AGBICULTUPAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  LEVELS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


JHI»,JUIL_^|  ,mmfmu  T-r  Ulrii  . ri 

iber 

of  Mil 

nrke 

rfi  cl 

:led_ 

fmmmmmmm 

Occupational  families 

‘ 5*  i 

’ . 1 

Professional 

a 

i 

Technical 

Clerical  # 

Sales 

a> 

K| 

0) 

CZ) 

# 

'd 

Q> 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

^ j 

i 

•i 

Jtotals  1 

1 

1.  Agricultural  Machinery 
^es  and  Service 

■» 

1 

mm 

3 

3 

1 

6 

6 

i 

1 

j 

30 

i 

2.  Agricultural  Supplies 
and  Eguipment 

m 

3 

- 

5 

7 

15 

13 

2 

1 

45’ 

3.  Dairy  .Manufacturing 
and  Processing 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

mm 

- 

2 

4,  livestock  Itferketing 
' and  Processing 

im 

1 

- 

5 

2 

- 

1 

5 

mm 

1 

14^- C ^ 

§«  i^r  livestock 
l^histry 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 ’ 

6,  I^oiiltry  hidustry 

} 

5 

mm 

6 

7.  drops  Marketing  and 
Processing  , 

• 

7 

4 

6 

- 

g 

1025 

1 

1,P52 

8.  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conservation 

' - 

3 

- 

mm 

- 

15 

- 

m 

m 

« 

. 18 

9.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

8 

11. 

- 

4 

3 

14 

18 

25.; 

' sq  ; 

0.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

59 

12 

82 

1.  Farm  Service 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

mm 

8 

;2i“Aoricultural  Service 

5 

1 

3 

9: 

119 

1m 

6 

35 

18 ; 

19Q 

Totals 

5 

31 

18 

29' 

136 

,2,0 

67 

1161 

64 

1,531 

Percent--- 

..4 

.2 

.X. . 

,rP 

1 

4 

76 

4 

,100 

I ERIC 

- ^ 
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Fgoifcted  tobe,r_Ql  Persons  Employers  Predict  Wm  Be  Eniployed  In  1969 
to  0«-Farm  Acfflcultural  OcciPftions  to  26Q  _New  York  School  Districts 
Oftertoq  tostructton  In  Acgicidture  Purina  1963-64 

Based  on  employers'  predictions  it  was  estimated  that  34, 152  full- 
time workers  will  be  emplqjred  in  off-farm  agricultaral  occui^tions  by 
1969;  con^pared  to  28, 685  in  1964.  TABLE  VL  Of  the  34, 152  full-time 
— workers  it  ws  estimated  that.l0.2§p  (30  per  cent)  wpuld  fjt^loyed  in 
- 32  job  tfUes  in  Agricultural.Supplies;and  Equipment,  9, 630  (M  per'cenO 

would  be  in  44  job  titles  in  Agricultural  Service  and  6, 181  (18  per  cent) 

Would  be  to  18  Agricultural  h^htoery  Sales  and  Service  job  titles. 

It  was  further  estimated  that  an  additional  18, 950  persons  would  be 
emjdcq^ed  part-time.  Of  this  numl^r  12, 784  (67  per  cent^  it  was  estimated. 
Would  be  to  3.5  job  titles  to  Crpps.lilarkettog  and  Processing,  2, 759  (15  per 
cent)  woidd  be  to  44  job  titles  to  Agricultui^  S^wice  and  1,  C®3  (six  per 
cent)  would.be  to.26  job  titles  to,\?^dllfejM|?e^  _ 

On  a per  school  dtotrict  basis  it  was  estimated  that  by  1^9  there  . 
would  be  131  full-time  and  73  part-time  workers  to  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  to  a ^ical  New  York  school  district  which  offered  tostnKition 
to  a^cidture  during  1^3-64.  , ; 

The  estimated  increase  of  5, 467  to  full-time  workers  represmit^ 
a 19  per  cent  growth  rate  over  the  five-year  period.  The  furtter 
showed  that  the  most  rapid  rate  of  gf^wth  for  Ml-time  workers  would 
to  Crops  Marketh^  ami  Proc^tog,  32  per  cent;  mid 

Beeretdton,  28  per  emit,  and  Agricultural  Machinery  Sa^  and  Service,  . 
17  per  emti;. 

The  estimated  increase  of  2, 109  to  part-time  workers  represented 
a 13  per  cent  growth  rate  over  the  five-year  period.  The  rapid  growth 
rates  predicted  to  Crops  Nferkettog  and  Processing,  19  per  emit,  aM 
Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  and  Service,  17  per  cent  were  ^o  note- 
worthy. f ‘ ' jif<  ^ 

Employment  Opportunities  Outlook  in  Off-Parm  Agricultural  Occupations 
to  the  2^  New  York  School  Efetricts  Offertoa  ^ti^tion  in  Agf  ieu^^ 
During  the  School  Year  1^3-64 

It  was  estimated  that  during  the  five-year  period  1^4-69,  a total 
of  24, 033  emplc^ment  opportunities  would  be  available  to  the  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  in  the  260  school  districts  included  in  the  study.  . 
TABLE  -Vn.  Of  this  number  14, 085  would  be  in  full-time  jobs  and  9, 948 
pould  be  to  psni;-time  employment.  An  individual  school  dl^rict  might 
therefore  anticipate  92  employment  opportunities  over  the  five-y^ 
period;  54  full-time  and  38  part-time.  On  a per  school  district,  per  year 
. baala.i.bi&.atudy  abAmgd-arLAvera^e  af  1 Q r>p][yrtuidties:  11  to . ^ 

full-time  and  eight  in  part-time  jobs.  It  should  be  empihasizeld  that  tfese 
estimateds  did  not  include  those  who  would  enter  farming  or  those  who 
would  find  employment  to  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  urban  or 
other  areas  outside  of  the  2S0  school  districts. 
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PBOJECTED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYERS  PREDICT  WILL  BE 
EMPIXDYED  IN  1969  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OFFERING  INSTRUCTION  M 
. AGRICULTURE  DURING  1963-64 


Predicted  employment  1969 


Full-time 


)|m€ 


Part-time 


Vy 


Occupational 

families 

: Number' 
■of  dif- 
ferent 
ijob 
titles 

Act- 

ual 

16 

1 ! 

•Projected  !cent  Act- 

: 260  in-  ;uai 

districts  .crease  116 

Projected 

260 

districts 

Per 

dent 

in- 

' crease 

repre- 

sented 

dis-  Num-^|Fer  sover 
tricts  'ber  ‘ jcent  il964 

(dis- 

tricts' 

Num-fPer  over 
ber  icenttl964 

1.  Agricultural 
ifechinery  and 
Sales 

1 

1 

18 

•'  : 1 
1 

•448  i6,18i; 

rn 

1 

1 

|18 

1 27 

I ! 

1 ^ ^ 

i:  30 

■ i 

497 

■ 3j 

I 17 

2,  Agricultural 
^^Mes  and 
Bc^pment 

32  ; 

836  1 

i 

00,289 

•30 

i 

i 

15 

j 

t 

1 46' ' 

524( 

, 1 

■ ! 

O : 
U| 

3.  Dairy  Rfenufec- 
turing  and 
Processing 

18 

189 

f 

j 

1,692 

5 

7 

1 

1 

t 

! 2 ' 

. 1 
1 
* 

t 

«w  * 

4.  livestock  Mar- 
ling and 
R^essing 

13  ' 

110 

1,363 

i 4 

1 

6 

1 

380; 

i 

i 

2. 

10 

5.  Other  Livestock 
Mdustry 

. 9 ; 

30 

942  ' 

1 

1 

1 3 

11 

1 2 ’ 

48j 

1 j 

6,  Poultry  Industry 

5 

3 

10  1 

i - 

! 6 i 

20 

mm  1 

18 

7.  Crops  Marketing 
and  Processing 

15  ‘ 

-1  1 

238  1,305 

1 

1 

! A 

Jb.  I 

32 

1,248  1 

12,784  67= 

19 

8.  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conservation 

6 . 

11 

179. 

1 

3 ( 

52 

r 

t 

-50 

9.  WiMUfeand 
Recreation  _ , 

26  ! 

83  ! 

660  i 

72 

28 

: ■ 1 
96  . 

1 

l,083i 

t 

1 ‘ 

! 6' 

10,  Oma'mental  ' 

Horticulture 

1 

20 

163 

1 

1,049 

' I 

3 ’ 

1 

1 

^ 20 

. ! 

94  1 

i 

751 

^ 41 

7 

11.  Farm  Service  : 

: 7 1 

43 

852 

>7| 

1 25 

i 8 : 

33  i 

! \ 

153 

12.  Agricultural 

Service  i 

t 

1-44 

652 

9,630  ' 

1 

2C 

1 

22 

1 

: : ! 

: 218  ’2.759 

■7 

1 

i 

Totals  i 

i * ' 

i 213  - 2. 806 .34. 152;  100 

1.765 18.950 

100 

Pfer  school  district! 

i 

i 

IJ9 

! ^ 
1 - i 

73 

■ 

13 
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EMPLOYMENT  OFFOPTUNITIES  OUTLOOK  IN  OFP-FAPM 
AGPICULTUHAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  260  NEW  YOBK  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
OFFERING  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION,  1963-64 


EniDlovment  oooortunities  bv  years 

Occupational 

iamilies 

......1965 

PuU-|Fart- 

timeitime. 

19 

Full- 

time 

66  .1  ...U967  . 
Part-jPuU-jParW 
time  'time!  time 

......1968 

Fpll-part-. : 
time  l.time 

19 

Fuil^|] 

time 

k,. 

time 

! 

1.  Agricultural^ 
li^hinery  ’ 
Sales  and 
Service 

■ 1 
■ • 

533 

65 

i 

1 

{ 

547 

\ 

* 

% 

1 

■ 1 

66 ! 

t 

560, 

4 

! 

■ 68  i 

j 

' I 

574 

69 

588'. 

71 

2.  Agricultural, 
St^pUes  and 
Equipment 

754 

60 

768 

i 

59! 

! i 

; 782  i 

1 

1 

1 

57 

■ ' 

i 

796; 

: '54  j 

1 

- 1 

810 

53 

3,  Dairy  Manu-1 
Picturing  ano 
Processing 

151 

1 

152- 

! 

1 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 i 

i 

f 

; 154 

1 

156i 

1 

t 

1 

1 ■ 1 

i 

158i 

• 

. 1 

4.  Livestock 
M^keting 
and  Pro- 
cessing 

78 

1 

1 

■ 1 

43| 

! 

i 

1 79 

1 1 

1 

44 

I 1 
1 

1 

i *80  1 

1 

! 45 

1 

81 

45  1 

i 

4 

1 

82 

'46 

5.  Other  Live- 
stock Indus- 
try . 

59 

1 

i - i 

i 

1 

} 

! 60 

1 

j 

f 

i 3 

! 1 
1 i 

; 61 

I 

1 

i 

3 

61 

* ! 

i 

3 i 

j 

62^ 

3 

6.  I^try 

1 

1 3, 

1 

1 

i ! 

i 

! .3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

, 1 

3 

1 

■ .!■ 

. 3 

7.  Crc^  Mar- 
keting and  . 
Processing 

145 

' j 

' 962 

1 '■  - 
' 150 

1 

, 982: 

' ! 
1 : 

' 1551 

1002 

1 . 

i 

1 

160|  1022 

165 

1042 

8,  Forestry  | • 

and  Soil  j 
Conservation  7 

i 

11 

! 

7 

i 

' 9 

1 i 

i 

7; 

7 

! 

1 

7 

- 4. 

7 

• 2 

9.  Wildlife  and 
Recr^tion  ! 

f 

60 

t 

' 246 

62 

246 

] 

64 

i 

1 248 

65 

245 

67 

245 

10.  Ornamental 
Horticulture 

i 

; 89 

158 

91 

I 

i 160 

93 

j 162 

95 

164 

98 

\B8 

11.  Farm 
Service- 

1 

! 69 

6 

il 

. ^ 

70 

i 

' 6 

1 

1 

1 

i 

6 

n 

7 

75 

! 7 

12.  Agricultural! 
Service  , 754 

! 389 

i 771 

, 390 

! 

788, 

1 391 

8p6 

392 

823 

393 

Totals 


2700,  1947  275a  ' 1969 


281611991 


287512009 


2936 


Per  school 
dletrict  1 10. 4 i 7. 5 ilQ,  6 j 7,_6 
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. Employment  opporttinities  were  highest  for  full-time  workers  in  the 
areas  of  Agriculture  Service,  Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipment  and 
Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  and  Service,  Opjrartunities  for  {»rt-time 
workers  were  highest  in  Crops  Marketing  and  Processing,  which  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  of  such  opportunities,  Wildlife  and  Recreation,  Agri 
cultural  Service  and  Ornamental  Horticulture, 

Acfriculture  Competencies  Needed  by  Workers  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural 
Occmmtions 

■ • u" 

The  a^icultural  competencies  cited  by  employers  as  most  fre*- " 
quently  needed  by  their  workers  are  listed  below  for  each  occupational 
family.  They  are  listed  in  rank  order  beginning  with  the  one  needed  by  the 
highest  proportion  of  full-time  workers  in  each  occupational  family.  Only 
the  top  quartile  of  the  rankings  are  listed -below.  Complete  lists  may  be 
found  in  APPENDIX  D, 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

1,  Display,  explain  and  demonstrate  items  for  sale, 

2,  Orcter  repair  parts  and  new  equipment, 

3,  Understand  and  use  credit, 

4,  job  estimates, 

5,  Scfe  machinery,  equipment,^  materials,  products  or  supplies, 

8.  Ke^,  summarize  and  aialyze  records, 

7,  Arc  or  ojqr-acetylene  welding  abilities, 

8,  Opiate,  maintain  and  adjust  ga:  . ,>line  engines, 

9,  C^ji^te,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
a^agriculttmal  machinery, 

10,  l^i^ledge  of  fuels  and  lubricants, 

11,  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  diesel  engines, 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1,  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gasoline  engines, 

2,  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  diesel  engines, 

3,  iokaU  and  use  materials  handling  equipment, 

4,  UruJerstand  and  use  credit, 

5,  l^wledge  of  blueprints,  sp)ace  requirements  and  building  materials  for 
agricultural  structures, 

6,  Woodworking  and  metal  working  skills, 

7,  Sell  machinery,  equipment,  materials,  products  or  supplies, 

8,  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

9,  investigate  and  adjust  customer  complaints; 

10,  Arc  or  ojQr-acetylene  welding  abilities.  ^ 

.11,  Make  job  estimates.  . . - 

12.  Display,  explain  and  demonstrate  items  for  sale. 

13.  Order  repair  ^ts  and  new  equipment.  * 

14.  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records. 

15,  Handle  inventories,  stock  control,  warehousing  repx)rts,  payrolls  and 
accounts. 
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16.  Knowledge  of  fuels  and  lubricants. 

17.  Call  on  prospective  customers. 

18.  Purchase  goods  to  sell.  ' 

19.  Plan  and  arrange  for  advertising  ^d  promotion. 

20.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURING  AND  PROCESSING 

1.  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records. 

2.  Sanitation  and  disease  control  practices. 

3. -  Produce  high  quality  products. 

4.  Operate,  maii^n  and  a<^just  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

5.  Ability  to  test  animal  products. 

6.  Knowledge  of  grades  and  stan<krds. 

7.  Knowledge  of  blueprints,  ^)^ce  requirement  and  building  materials  for 

agricultural  structures.  ’ ' 

8.  Han^  inyentori^stodc  control,  warehousing  reports,  payrolls, 
accora^. 

9.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

10,  Hire,  train  and  supervise  workers. 

11,  Order  repair  parts  and  new  equipment. 

12,  Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions. 

* UVES  iOCK  MARKETDJG  AND  PROCESSING  ; 

1,  Kaowledge  mau:kets  and  marketing  practices. 

2*.  Kn0wle<%e  of  ^p^s  and  stan^^  ‘ . 

3.  and  dis^e  control  practices.  ■ . ^ 

4.  Pasteurize  milk. 

5.  Hire,  train  and  supervise  workers. 

6.  Understfifflyd  agriculture  in  our  economy.  * 

7.  Display,  explain  and  demonstrate  items  for  sale. 

8.  kivestigate  mid  adjust  customer  complaints. 

9.  Comply  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  trade  ar^  licensing  ! 
regidations. 

10.  Plan  and  arrange  for  advertising  and  promotion. 

11.  Call  on  prospective  customers. 

12.  kfoke  job  estimates. 

IS.  Ability  to  test  animal  products.  , 

OTHER  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

1.  Sanitation  and  disease  control' practices. 

2.  Ability  to  test  animal  products. 

3.  Produce  high  quality  products. 

4.  Knowledge  of  grades  and  standards.  . . ‘ 

5.  Ke^  production,  breeding  and  financial  records. 

6.  Knowledge  of  markets 'and  marketing  practices. 

7.  Housing  and  handling,  • 

8.  Feeding  requirements  and  practices. 
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9.  Use  records  to  improve  feeding,  breeding  and  other  practices. 

10.  ^wledge  of  breeding  principles  and  .practices. 

11.  molvsXe  the  total  o^ration  and  make  decisions. 

12.  %ire,  trafai  and  supervise  workers. 

13.  Purchase  goods  to  sell. 

14.  Keep,  summarize  and  an^ze  recoil. 

15.  Comp^  with  local,  state  and^  federal  government  trade  and  licmsing 
regulations. 

16.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

POULTp’y  INDUSTJ^Y 

ChisuMcient  number  of  employers  intervieiyed  to  be  significant; ) 

CROPS  MARKETING  AND  PROCESSING 

1.  Process,  grade  or  package. 

2.  Shipping  or  storing. 

3.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and  agricultural  machinery. . 

Ai  Comi^  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  trade  and  licensing 
'-regulations. 

5.  Uo^rstand  and  use  credit. 

6.  Usiderstand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

7.  Use  legal  instruments:  wills,  dteeds,  contracts,^  mortgages,  notes. 

8. ^|j^p,  summarize  and  analyze  records. 

^ect  seed;  cuttings,  bulbs  or  stock  plants. 

eqs^ment,  materials,  products  or  stgjpUes. 

11.  (m prospective  customers.  • . 

12.  Isv^tig^  and  adjust  customer  complaints. 

13.  Evaluate  the  total  operations  and  .make  decisions. 

FORESTRY  AND  k)IL  CONSERVATION  ! 

1.  Identify  trees  of  ecom>mic  Importance. 

2.  Fell,  trim,  skid  and  haul  logs  and  pulp. 

3.  Operate  chain  saws  and  other  power  equipment. 

4.  &.W,  grade,  store  and  haul  liimber. 

5.  out,  bidld  and  open  woods  roads. 

6.  Select,  repair  and  maintain  chain  saws. 

7.  Handle  inventories,  stock  control,  war^ousing  reports,  i^yroUs, 
accounts. 

8.  Hire,  train  and  supervise  workers. 

9.  Keep,  summarize  and  mialyze  records. 

10.  Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions. 

11.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  ^onomy. 

12.  Mentify  and  control  common  insects  and  disease. 

13.  Arc  or  oxy-acefylene  welding  abilities. 

14.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  ^^line  engines. 

15.  Operate,  maintain  and  ac^ust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  machinery. 

16.  Farm  carpentry. 
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. 17.  Planning  for  efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equipment, 

18.  Knowledge  of  paint  and  painting. 

: WILDLIFE  AND  PECREATIDN  • ’ ! | 

1.  Know  insurance  and  safety  regulations,  . | 

2.  Operate  turf  equipment  such  as  mower,  turf,  fertilizer  spreaders  and 

irrigation  equipment.  1 . i 

3.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gasoline  engines.  ...  .! 

4.  L^ate. and  design  drives,  waJ&s,  fences.  . . 

5.  Establish  lawns.  ' ‘ . 

• 6.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 

arid  agricultural  nmchinery.  * . . ^ . 

7.  Arrange,  organize  and  manage  an  agricultural  shop  facility. 

8. '  Manage  camp  grounds  and  trailer  camps. 

9.  Knowledge  of  padnt  and  painting. 

10.  Correct  physical  defects  of  sites  being  landscaped.  I 

' 11.  Provide  for  insurance,  . . j 

12.  Control  birds  arid  antoals  injurious  to  plants. 

13.  Control  insects,  diseases  and  weeds.  ■ ' 

14.  Prepare  seed  beds.  , ^ 

15.  Plant  seeds,  bulbs,  trees  or  shrubs.  • . 

16.  Keep  essential  records.  . 

17.  Know  public  health  laws. 

18.  Select  and  buy  farm  machinery  or  garden  tools;  ^uipment  and  machinery. 

19.  Farm  carpentry.  . , 

20.  Concrete,  masonry  and  tile  skUls. 

21.  Knowledge  bf  'hiels  and  lubricants. 

22.  Ke^,  summarize  and  ar^ze  records. . ' 

23.  Us(^^e  fighting  tools  arid  equipment. 

24.  Woodworking  or  metal  v/orking  tool  -skills, 

25.  Knowledge  of  characteristics  and  appropriate  use  of  landscaphig 
materials. 

26.  Handle  inventories,  stock  control,  warehousing  reports,  payrolls, 

accounts.  • ‘ . i 

27.  Prepare  tax  returns.  ... 

28.  Operate  chain  saws  and  other  power  equipment.  • . ^ 

29.  Know  game  laws. 

’ J < i 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


1.  Prepare  seed  beds.  . 

2.  Plant  seeds,  bulbs,  trees  or  shiiibs. 

3.  Perform  proper  tillage  practices.  ’ " 

4.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  ^oline  engines. 

5.  Control  insects,  diseases  and  weeds. 

6.  Operate,  maintkn  and  adjust  garden  macliines  and  equipment. 

7.  I^^kintairi  trees  and  slirubs. 

8.  Maintain  lawns. 

9.  Manage  nursery,  planting,  transplanting,  pruning,  shaping  and  trimming. 
10,  Correct  plqrsical  defects  of  sites  being  landscaped. 


o 
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11.  Knowledge  of  p^t  and  painting. 

12.  Make  lime  or  fertilizer  recommendations.  ■ 

13.  Choose  proper  planting  sites. 

14.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

15.  Locate  and  design  drives,  walks  and  fences. 

18.  Provide  seasoini  protection  to  ornamental  plants. 

17.  Decide  what  to  grow. 

18.  Select  varieties.  ‘ 

19.  Select  seed,  cuttings’,  bulbs  or  stock  {Sants. 

20.  Mix  soil  composites.  • * 

21.  Knowledge  of  characteristics  and  appropriate  use  of  landscaping  materials. 

22.  Select,  buy,  adjustWraaintain  lawn  and  garden  sprinkler  and  irrigation 
equipment. 

FARM  SERVICE 

1.  fiivestigate  and  adjust  customer  com|dalnts. 

2.  Operate,  maintain  and  a^ust  tractors,  truclcs,  agricultural  equipment 

and  agricultural  machinery.  ’ 

3.  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records. 

4.  V/oodworking  or  metal  working  tool  skills. 

5.  Arc  or  oxy-acetylene  v/elcling  abilities. 

8.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gasoline  engines. 

. 7i  Call  (»  prpspective  customers. 

8.  Uncterst^  and  use  credit. 

9.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

10.  Knowledge  of  bluepilnts,  space  r^uirements,  and  buildiira 

for  agricultural  structures.  ’ . ■ . * 

11.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gard^  machines  and  eouinmenL  * 

• 12.  Knowl^ge  of  paint  and  painting. 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

1.  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records. 

2.  Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions. 

3.  Understand  and  use  credit. 

4.  Provide  for  insurance. 

5.  hwestigate  mid  adjust  customer  com{>laints. 

8.  Compfy  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  trade  and  Hftanwing 
regulations. 

7.  Call  on  prosfiective  customers. 

8.  Display,  expkin  and  demonstrate  items  for  salei 

9.  Use  legal  instruments:  wills,  deeds,  contracts,  mortgages,  notes. 

10.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy.  * ’ 

11.  Handle  inventories,  'stock  control,  warehousing  reports,  payrolls 

accomits.  . . > . 

12.  Flan  and  arrange  for  advertising  and  promotion. 

13.  Fre{»re  tax  returns. 

. 14.  Arc  or  diqr-acetylene  welding  abilities. 
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15*  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and  agricultural  machinery. 

16.  Knowledge  of  fuels  and  lubricants. 

17.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gasoline  engines, 

18.  Woodworking  or  metal  v/orking  tool  skills, 

19.  JM:e  job  estimates. 

20.  Knowledge  of  paint  and  painting. 

21.  Hire,  trair  and  supervise  workers. 

22.  Order  repair  parts  and  new  equipment. 

23*  Control  insepts,  diseases  and  weeds, 

24.  Make  lime  or  fertiiizor  recornTn^ndatinins, 

25.  Choose  proper  planting  sites. 

26.  Know  insurance  and  safety  regulations. 

27.  Pecommend  soil  management  practice^. 

28.  Provide  seasonal  protection  to  ornamental  plants. 

29.  Prepare  seed  beds. 

30.  Perform  proper  tillage  practices. 

31.  Select  varieties. 

Ar^s  of  Acrricultural  Comiaetencv  ^st  Needed  by  Workers  in  Eleven 

Occumtional  Families 

Five  areas  of  agricultural  competency  iramely  plant  science; 

forestry,  soil  consenra,tion  and  outdoor  recreation;  agricultural  business; 

. agricultural  mechanics,  and  animal  science)  were  weighted  ly  annual  em- 
ployment opportunities  per  school  district  as  foUowsi' 

1.  A separate  count  was  made  of  the  number  of  competeiKJies  needed  in  the 
area  of  plant  sciemie  by  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  workers  in  each  occu 
imtional  family,  i,  e.  Agricultural  Machineiy  Sales  and  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Supplies  and  Equipment,  etc,  (Poultry  Industry  was  not 
included  b^ause  of  smallness  of  sample), 

2.  A similar  count  was  made  for  the  ar^s  of  forestry,  soil  conservation 
and  outdoor  recreation;  agricultural  busii^ss;  agricultural  mechanics, 
and  animal  science. 

3.  liie  results  were  entered  in  each  instance  in  TABLE  VHI  under  the 

No.  Comp. " headings. 

•4,  The  cells  containing  numbers  were  shaded  to  separate  them  categori- 
cally from  other  cells. 

5,  The  annual  (full-time  and  part-time)  employment  opportunities  per 
school  district  per  occupational  family  (in  1969)  were  entered  in  the 
shaded  cells  under  the  heading  "An.  Emp.  Op.  /School,” 

8,  The  total  annual  employment  opportunities  per  school  district  in  which 
workers  needed  ^ch  area  of  competency  was  determined  by  addition 
and  entered  under  ' Total  Annual  Employment  Oiqwrtunities  Per  School 
Needing  Each  Area  of  Competency, " 


I 
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Of  the  19  annual  employment  opportunities  per  school  (iistrict  all  v/ere 
in  occupational  families  where  agricultural  business  competencies  were 
needed,  all  were  in  occupational  families  where  agricultural  mechanics  com- 
petencies were  needed  and  12  were  in  occupational  families  where  workers  . 

. neede4fip3pete®?i§f„in  pM  The  equiv^ent  o^ix  einplcyment 

opportimities  fell  in  occupatioi^  femiHes  needfeg  cdmpefel^^ 
soil  conservation  Md  o^^  recfeatioh.  One  employment  opportunity  was 
to  occupational  families  where  animal  science  competencies  were  needed. 


Minimum  Education  Bequired  for  Full-Time  Workers  in  Off-Farm  Agri- 
cultural Occupations  . ‘ I 


• I ■ 

Employers  reported  that  high  School  graduation  was  required  for 
the  majdrity;(57  per  cen^  jjf  full-time' workers  in  off-farm  agricultural 
occupatijons.  TABLE  |JX.  i Sevdnteenj^er  dent  were  r^orted  to  need  less 
. hig]^  sclu>ol  ^c^tionj  A sinailar  projxjrtion  (18  per  cent)  were  reported 
to  need  various  leveisi  of  education  b^opd  jhigh  school. 


The  18  per  cent  of  workers  in  )ob  titles  requiring  more  than  a 
high  sc^l  ^uc^ion  were  distributed  as  follows:  post-high  school- technical 
educatic^  (not  a degree),  ten  per  centj  associate  or  junior  college  degree’, 
one  per  |cent|  some  college  education  (not  | degree),  three  per  cent; 
baccalai|reate  decree,'  tliree  per  cent,  and!  doctors  degree,  one  per  cent, 

impljoyeii  indicated  that  level  of  education  vms  not  important  for 
eight  per  cent  of  pie  woikers. 

B._OFF-Pi^M  AGBiCULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  TWO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  THE  jiDniONDACE  AREA,  1^4  . | 


c,  * i . J ■ 

Job  Titl^  of^Off-Pariii  Agricultural  Occm|Ltions  and  Proportion  of  Time 
Typical  Workers  $i^d  on  Use  of  Agricultural  CompeteiKies 

! . ! I ; ! ; 

A totdl  of  76  different  job  titles  of  off-ferm  agricultural  occupations 
were  found  in  thetwo  school  districts  .surveyed;  in  the  Adirondack  ar^,  AU 
except  seven,  of  the  job  titles  were  located  In  this  Wct|2nary_gf_Occu^^^^ 
Titles.  12/  ! The  76  job  titles  are  listed  bdlow  by  occupational  femily;  in 
the  ord^ Lyjwhich  they  were  coded  for  dafe.  processing.  In  each  case  the 
job  title'is  preceded  by  the  D.  0.  T.  CodeiNumber  (if  located)  and  followed 
by  the  pirapoirtion:of  time  which  employers;  reported  that  a typical  worker  in 
this  job  btle  spent  on  tasks'requiring  agricultural  competencies. 
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TABLE  DC. 


Minimum  education  bequiped  fob  full-time  off-fabm 

AGEICULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Per  .cent  of  wprkers  in  occupational  families  where 


Occupational 

families 


1.  Agricultural  Ma- 
chShery  Sales  and 
Service 

2.  Agricultur.-- 
Supplies  and  Equip 
m^t 

3;  Dairy  Manufaeturinc 
and  Processing 

4.  Livestock  Market- 
tog  and  Processing 

5.  Ottier  Livestock 
todustry 

6.  Poultry 
industry 

7.  Crops,  kfeirketing 
and  Processing 

8.  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conservation 

9.  Wildlife  and  Bec- 
reation . 

10.  Ornamental 
Horticulture  • 

11.  Farm 
Service 

12.  Agricultural 

Service 


Per  cent  of  all 
workers 


the  minimum 


8i 

a 


"8 

is 


59 


£3 
JG 

cd 

h 

pH 
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o 

, jg 

0 

01 


38 

8 

28 

25 


10 

11 

7 

5 


17 


o 

0 

01 

T> 

K oi 


82 

54 

35 

65 

7 

33 

27 

27 

47 

62 

29 

59 


requirement  is 


,-4.3 

Mo., 
o ri  Q> 

” O 
.S.r-4  ^ 

5 o'« 


57 


15 

■=2 

27 

-21 

67 

13 

55 

27 

64 

9 


10 


I 

o 


S 

o 

o 


XU 

0)0) 
tp'd 
0) 

o 
o 

0) 


CK) 

I 


B S 
o P 
co-n3 


18 

14 

1 

13 


0) 

I 

CK) 

O 

O 

W 


0) 

0 

& 


24 


(ft 

0^ 


0 

■;  0 

'S 

"u 
• o 

4^ 

a 

S 
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Total 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100  . 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
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t ,v  Per  Cent  of  Time 

, Workers  Use 

Job  Titles  by  Occupational  Agi;icultural  ^ 

pro.  T.  'Number  r Families  ' ~Cbai6§t^nCleS' 

AGPICUPTUFAL  SUPPuis-M^^  • . 

f.  .L  -■ 

0-72:71  * Manager, . ..  .IpO 

9-  32.01  * Laborer  .100 

’ ■ ■■■ 

DAIPYMANUFACTUFING  ANPPPOCESSING  , 


6 - 06.560 

* Milk  Insp^tor  ,- 

’ 75 

FOFESTFY  AND  SOIL  CONSEFVATION 

• 

0-35.07 

Forester 

'100 

0 - 35.07 

Forest  Fanger  . • . 

. 90  , ; 

0 - 35.Q3 

Conservatioirist  • f . . 

,100  , 

0-68.23 

* Fire  Warden  . 

. ::78, 

8-30.10 

Bush  Cutter 

■ 75. 

3-40.16 

Tree  Trimming  Foreman 

■ 85. 

3-40.18 

■ Tree  Trimming  Groundnm 

V 75 

5 r... 97. 901 

* Foreman  (agriculture  and  horti- 

; ^ 

cultoe  service):. 

100 

7 89. 121 

Escterminator  • 

‘lOO 

9-61.11 

Park  Laboner 

'lOQ 

0-64.10 

Forest  Surveyor 

'lOQ 

9 - 54.20 

Laborer  . , 

95 

3-40.04 

Grounds,  Keeper 

OFNAMENTAL  HQF^GULTUFE 

V 87  . 
• 

3 - 38.20 

i • ' .....  . ’ 

■ : * -Manager 

‘iOQ  " 

3-38.10 

* Flower  Falser  , 

' IOQ 

3 - 39.10 

* Greenhouse  Laborer 
•WILpnFE  AND.^FECFEATION 

lOQ 

0-^v68. 06 

Fish  Hatchery  Foreman 

■ 100 

0 - 35.12 

* Wildlife  Specialist 

■ 100 

0 - 94.94 

* Fish  and  Game  Warden 

■ 50 

7 - 61. 110 

* Park  Caretaker 

100 

0 - 27.08 

* Youth  Camp  Director 

50 

(Not  found  in  D.  0.  TJ*  Camp  Operator 

90 

9-61.11 

* Camp  Grounds  Caretaker 

' 50 

Found  also  in  one  or  piore  of  the  school  districts  offering  instruction  in 

agriculture  during  1963-64. 

O 
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D-  0.  T.  Number  ' 


Per  C®it  of  Time 
Workers  Use 

Job  Titles  by  Occupational  Agricultural 

Families  Competencies 


(Not  found  in  D.  0,  T.)  Ski  Slope  Maintenance  Man 
(Not  found  in  D.  0.  T.)  Ski  Slope  Equipment  Operator 
3 - 40. 03  * Golf  Course  Greens  Keeper 

3 - 40. 07  * Golf  Course  Laborer 

0 - 88. 24  * Marine  Engine  Mechanic 

(Not  found  in  D.  0.  T. ) Ski  Slope  Manager 
(Not  found  in  D.  0.  T. ) Assistant  Camp  Operator 

0 - 97. 12  Office  Manager 

1 - 05. 01  Office  Clerk 

0 - 9&.  54  Store  Manager 

1 - 01. 53  Store  Cashier  i 

0 - 98. 54  * Manager  (recreation  estab- 

lishment) 


(Not  found  in  D. 
(Not  found  in  D. 
2-40.51 
5-83.21 
0-27.08 
0-27.40 
2-61.11 
2-40.26 
0-35.07 
5-23.910 
0-35.07 


0.  T, ) Sid  Shop  Manager 
0.  T. ) Assistant  Manager 

Becreation  Facility  Attendant 

* M^tenance  Man 

* Cainp  Director 

* Camp  Counselor 

* lifeguard 
Boat-Ride  Operator 
Forest  .iSahger 

* Heavy  Equiimaent  Operator 
Forester 


1-37.12 
0-35.22 
9-61.11 
3 - 97.30 
5 - 99.030 
0-11.10 
0-11.50  ' 
5-49.104 
1 f 33.01 
0 - 98. 57 
9-61.11 
7-49.101 
0-66.41 


Stenographer 

Aquatic  Biologist 

Psurk  Laborer 

Wildlife  Trapper 

* Foreman  (government  service) 

Fresideiil,  Educational  institution 

College  Professor 

Lock  Tender 

Secretary 

Municipal  Recreation  Executive 
Laborer,  Municipal  Service 
Motorboat  Operator 
Sanitary  Technician 


50 

50 

50 

• 50 

• 100 

90 

50 

• 57 
96 
90 

72 

• 75 

• 90 

• 25 
93 

• 90 

• 69 

' 90 

90 

• lOO 

• lOO 

• lOO 

‘ 91 

100 

80 

100 

100 

• 80 

• 90 

• 50 
50 

100 

50 

• 100 

• 30 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 


0-06.71 

* Agricultural  Journalist  ’ 

50 

1 - 57.10 

* Rural  msurance  Representative  ’ 

50 

0 - 44.26 

* Advertising  Layout  Man 

60 

1 - 36.02  , 

Advertising  Clerk 

50 

1-05.01 

*.  General  Office  Clerk 

50  ' 

0-74.21 

Merchandise  Manager  (gift  shop) 

. 50 

0-87.10 

* Custodian 

100 

Per  Cent  of  Time 
Workers  Use 

Job  Titles  by  Occupational  Agricultural 
P.  O.  T,  Number  Families  Competencies 


5-30.210 

5 - 83.  611 
4 - ,85.‘:720 
- "5- -'99. 050 

2-84.10 

0-16.01 


*'  Plumber  -50 

* Maintenance  ^4an  100 

Upholsterer  . . . 100^ 

* UtMties-  anO--Rfeint€flft^O-  X —Jill 

Foreman  9p 

Janitor  • ' 100;  ■ • ' 

Sanitary  Engineer  • 50' 


Propor^iqn  of  Time  Devoted  to  Use  of  Agricultural  CompeteKcies-iii 'Various 
Families  of  Off-Fa^rm  Agricultural  Peculations 


According  to  employers'  estimates,  workers  in  the  76  off-ferm  * 
a^cultural  occupations  spent  an  average  of  88  per  cent  of  their  work  time 
on  tasks  requiring  agricultural  competencies.  TABLE  X,  However,  the 
proportion  of  time  thus  spent  varied  from  25  per  cent'  for  some  job  titles 
to  100  per  cent  for  others. 


Number  of  Persons  EmnloYed  Purina  1964  in  Off-Farm  Aoricuitural  • 
Q^pstions  in  Two  School  Districts  in  the  Adirondack  Ar^  ^ ^ 

A total  of  2l8  full-time  workers  in  off-larm  agricidtural  6cci;^ti^ 
were  reported  by  employers  interviewed  in  the  two  school  districts  in  the 
Adircmdack  area.  TABLE  XL  One  hundred  and  thirteen  (5^  p^  deil^  we^ 
in  43  job  titles  in  Wildlife  and  Becr^tion,  41  (19  per  cent)  weTe  in  13  job 
titles  in  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation,  36  (17  per  cent)  were  in  14  job 
titles  in  Agricultured.^rvice  and  24  (11  per  cenp  were  in  two  job  titles  • 
in  Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipment. 

An  additional  165  part-time  workers  in  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  were  reported  by  employers  Merviewed  in  the  two  school 
districts.  The  vast  majority  of  i^-time  workers,  l48  (90  per  csirf)  were  ‘ 
in  43  job  titles  hi  Wildlife  and  Pecr^tion. 

• 

On  a per  schopTdistrict  baste  there  were  109  full-time  and  83  jart- 
ttate'WDiicersinpff-^  agrteultuJ^eee»;^4Gns  in  the -two  schooL  districts 
studied  in  the  Adirondack  area. 


Classification  of  Workers  bv  Levels  of  Employment 

Employers  interviewed  in  the  two  school  districts  of  the  Adtrondaclc 
area  classfiied  their  fuU-tiine  workers  in  off-farm  agricultural  occui»tions 
by  level  of  employment  as  follows:  serii-skilled  34  per  cent;  profession^ 
and  managerM,  17  per  cent  each;  unskilled  eight  per  cent;  technical, 
clerical,  service  and  skilled,  six  per  cent  each  and  sales  less  than  one 
I»r  cent.  TABLE  xn. 


TABLE  X 


FPOPOBHON  OP  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  USE  OF  AGRICULTUFAL 
• COMPETENCIES  BY  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTUFAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  TWO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS -BJ 
THE  ADIRONDACK  AREA,  1964 


Occunational  families  ' 

Number  of 
different  ! 

job  titles  ' 

Range*-  i 
; (in  per  ' ' 
centl 

Mean^ 

, (in  per 
cent! 

1,  Agricultural  Machiiiery 
Sales  and  Service 

i 

i 

m 

2.  Agricultural  Supplies 
and  Equipnaent 

2 

■■'TOO- 

100  • • 

3.  Dairy  Manu&icturing  and 
Processing 

1 

75 

75 

« 

4,  Livestock  Mfeirketing  and 
Processing 

- 

! ■ ... 

m 

5,  Other  Livestock 

Industry 

1 

- 

6,  Poultry  iMdustry 

! ■■ 

- 

7,  Crops  Marketing  and 

Processing 

•r 

1 ^ 

! ! i 

1 

8,  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conservation 

( 

I,  1 

12  1 75-100  i 

1 • * ■ • 

92 

1 

9,  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

. 

30 

1 

i 25-100 

87  ' 

1 

10,  Ornamental  Horticulture 

! 3 

i . 100 

100 

11,  Farm  Service 

i _ ' 

i 

1 

- 

12.  Aoricultural  Service 

1 

14  • 

50-100 

85 

Totals 

1 - -62 

1 

1 " 

Mean  for  all  workers 

I 

t 

1,  • 

f • 88 

^Between  job  titles  in  each  occupational  family 
^Weighted  by  number  of  workers  in  each  job  title 
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TABLE  XI 


NUMBEB  OF  PEPjSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  OFF-FAPM  AOBICULTUPAL 
OCCUFATIONS  IN  TWO  SCHOOL  DISTPICTS 
IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  APEA,  1964 


-masmssmm 


Number  of 


different 
Occupational  I job  titles 
families  r 


Persons  emnldv^  during  1964 


. FiM»time 

represented  ! Number  ^ Per  cent 


1.  Agricultural  : 


Part»time 
Number  i Pea  cent 


Mkchinerjr  Sales' 
•and  Sendee  i i . . 

i-. . ......  i 

i J . . ! 

1 

; 

1 w 

♦ 1,  . . ....« 

1 i 

«• 

2.  Agricultul^  i 

Sujqpiies  ^d  ! 

Eq^pmefit  | 

i 

2 

CM 



1.  i 

i' 

■» 

3.  De^  MaUu&6>  ! 
turinjg  an^ 
Processing  ; i 

1 

1 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

4.  livestock  kfer-  : 

ketir^and  ; 

Prode^i^  ^ 

5.  Other  livestock  ! ; 

- 

i 

m * * 

1 j 

. » 1 

*• 

i i 

i I 

1 ‘ ■ 
! 

&d>4try ' ; 1 

. 

« 

' 

i 1 

I 

6.  : 
b»luki7 

1 

i 

i 

m 

. i ! 

1 

1 • . 

1 

i 

«« 

7.  Cro}^  Mtoket-  j 
fogand  j ; 

Processing  : 

; ■ 1 

! 

i’'  ■ 
1 

1 

1 

t- 

f 

1 

i 

i 

m 

8.  Forestry!  and 
Soil  Con.^er- : i 

vaUOn  ! 

1 

13  : ^ 

f .i  ! 

>-* 

«>  ' 

I 

i 

i 12 

7 . 

9.  Wildlife  and  : • . 
Pecireation  : 

‘43  : 

I ii; 

i •• 

\ 1 

1 

f 

i 148 

90 

10.  OmameiM  ; J 
Horticulture , 

'3  ■ ■ ■ 

1 

1 1 

1 

,1 

J 

3 

2 

11.  Farm  ■ i 

Service 

1 ! 
s. 

1 * 

. ^ 

i 

« 

12.  Agricultural'  ‘ 
Service 

Lsj 

5 

1 17 

j 

i_i 

er|c 


1 ‘ 1 ‘ 

. . Totals  '76  " : • 

2ib  il  lio  . 165  i .1 

100  . 

— ^ ^ ^ ! 

Per^sdiool  district  : -I-.— 

1 ' • ‘-‘i  V • 

{ 

• • . .i.  . ,♦  ..  . 

s 
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TABLE,  Xn 

CLASSinCATION  OF  FULL-TIME-V/OPKEPS  BY  LEVELS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  OFF- FARM  AGFICULTUFAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  TWO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  AREA,  1964 


ERIC 


Part-tkne  workers  were  classified  by  employers  as  follows:  un> 
akffled  30  p^r  cent^  service  24  per  cent|  semi-sl^ed  18  per  cent,  skills 
nine  per  cent,  clerical  seven  per  cent,  technical  six  per  cent,  managerial 
five  per  cent,  and  s^es  one  per  emit.  TABI£  XM. 

Number  QfJ>ersons  Employers  FredicLWill  Be  EmptoyedaLl989_iiLOfi 
fmm  AfigiejfitaralQc&uiffltiQns  in  Two  School  Ph^ti^  in  thi^AdteoRda<A 
Area 

Employers  in  the  two  school  districts  pjredlcted  that  th^  woidd  employ 
^7  full-time  work^s  in  off-fiurm  agricultural  occi;^)kti^  by  1969;  compared 
to  218  in  TABLSiXBr,  Oj^  the  287  Mi-time  workers  it  was  pre^cted 
that  146  .pe^  ceip-  w(^  i 4c  job  titles  in  VfildUfe  and  Becreafioi^  65 

(23  cep  ^4^dHM  :*i'  ISjjob  titles!  in  forei^  and  Soil  Conservation,  ^ 
(17  t»4r  c^  wpldfee  M 14  lob  tit! 
per  ircul4be$Ei  two  job  titl^ 

I En[ploy|ers  iuifth^  predicted  tb^  they  \puld  ea^<^i211soiitidine 
woricers  in  o£f4faro|i  s^ciilM^  occi^patkps  1969;  compart  to  165 
In  19f  4.  Of  thfe  21i  it  vfas  predidted  ^t  185  ($8  per:  i!eat^  43 . 

job  ti|l^  ia.  WtLdlife  and  B^eatm  20  • (jten  per  ceoll  lepl^be.in 
13  job  titlfs  inlForptr^  andj^ 


i SoiljConitervdtionl 


' Oi^ap^ 
average  of  144 


r school  jfist^d  bnsis^  it  ^>peaired  fiiat  ti^,;H«p^  be  an 
perpns  empWed  Mlftim4  an^  106  pnrso^  en«^^ 


00  u;g»^<msiin  1969  in  the  two  iMxx)l 


part-^e  lin  oif-fEup 
^jstrijcte  stu^  injthe 

' m pwidicthd  increase  of  69  pl-^me  wozkers  r^resdked  a ^ 
per  cent  la^  ovp-ti^  fivW  diid^  also  infOdih^ 

Ihd  the  :^d;rate  of  growfii  fOr  Mlftime  workers  woifid  take  pihu:e 
in  FbJestry  and  &>|l  C<niser^iioja  (5^  pericep,  Agrtofitural^rylBe  (33 
per  c^  pd  Wildlife  ahd  I^r^tio!^  ^9  jper  cent). 

! • ' 1 i ! 1 i 1 i 

i The  p:*edictjBd-i^rea|se  of  46  part-(time|  workers  repr^ented  a.28 

per  dsnt  girowdi  rafe  over  the  fiv|e-ydtr  p^rk)4  ITie  dud^  also  revved 
that  the  mbst  rapid- ratd  of  foij  part-time  work^s  would  hskS;  piece 
InForest^y  ai^C(niseryaifion46'if  perlcend.  ; ■ 

. • f j 1 ■ i 

Employment  C^rtiaiitles  G^itloOk  in  Qfi‘jFarifa.A(irlGsilteal  OccwMttona 
In  TNyo  Sc)xx>l  IhstH  in  the  Adirondack  Ar^.  1964-69 

..  i ..  1 , 1 - I . I . 1 . ■ , r. 

! It  ]«ras  jsstiqiate^  that*  during  the  fiye-ygar  period  1964-69,  a total 
of  314  en^l(^toent;opportunities|wouid  bej  available  in  the  off-farm  agri-  ; ; 
cultural  occupations  hi  jdie  two  school  disbrietd.  TABLE  XV.  Of  fids 
numbfer,.!^®.  v&d.be  i|a..Mi-:toe  jo^  would  be  in  part-thne  . 

employment.  |An  iyividual^chcbl  d^ti^  Mght  anticipate  if?  em- 

. ploymeit-jatiritoto  five-y^;per!M;'74jflall-time  and  83 

part^timei.  Opa  per  sdhooij^tHct,  peif!ye^l»sto  toe'study  sHowi^  ' 
an  averaim  o£31  em^oymeik, opportunities;  1$  iniMl-tlme  and  16  in  part- 
time  job^.  It  shi^d  be  omphasiaed  th^'fE&estir^e  i^d'aot'i^  tK^ 
who  would  enter  farming  or  those  who  would  find  employment  in  ofi-farm 
agricultural  occu{n.tions  outside  of  the  two  school  districts. 
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TABLE  Xm 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FABT-TIME  V/OFKEBS  BY  LEVELS  OF 
i EMPLOYMENT  IN  OFF-FAPM  AGBICULTUPAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN 
TVS/0  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  AREA,  1964 


Num 

her  1 

)f  wo 

rker 

s els 

psif 

.. .. 

Occupational  faznilies 

1 

■ 

is; 

1 

Technical 

1 

0 

n 

Sales 

Service 

1 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Totals 

1.  Agricultural  Machinery 
sales  and  Service 

2.  Agricultural  Supplies 
ahdEqoiimi^ 

m 

1 

mm 

- 

m 

- 

- 

m 

1 

3.  Dairy  Manufacturing 
airi  PrcKsessing 

- 

m 

- 

- 

«• 

- 

mm 

mm 

« 

4.  Uvestodc  Marketing 
and  Processing 

mm 

5.  Other  Livestock 
hidustry 

6.  E^try  bdustry 

7.  Crops  Marketing  and 
Processing 

•N 

8.  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conservation 

m 

- 

- 

M 

- 

- 

2 

1 

9 

12 

9.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

- 

7 

10 

10 

2 

40 

13 

25 

41 

148 

10.  Ornamental  HorticulturG 

3 

- 

3 

11.  Farm  Service 

m 

12.  Acfricultural  Service 

1 

mm 

1 

Totals 

m 

8 

IP 

11 

2 

40 

15 

29 

50 

165 

Per  cent 

- 

5 

6 

7 

1 

24 

9 

30 

100 

er|c 


TABLE  XIV 


NUMBEB  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYERS  PREDICT  WILL  BE  EMPLOYED 
IN  1969  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIOKS  IN  TWO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICIS  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  AREA 


FaH-time 


Part-time 


~Occiqpit£:^^  ' 
families 

» • 

different  ^ 
Job  titles  ; 
i repre- 
•'sented  . 

\ 

» 

Num* 

^)er 

iceft  " 
jin- 

. crease 

•'For  over 
coat'  1964 

. i .cent 

] ' iin- 

1 j 'crease 

Num-<Per  jover 
!ber  'centil964 

1.  Agrtcidtural  Ma- 

\ 

I 

! ’ 

cMoery  Sal^ 
and  Service 

! j 

m 

! 

** 

! 

! 

im 

2.  Agricultural 
Siq^^  and 

; 

i 

* 

1 

Ekpdpmefit 

i 2 

24 

; 8 

• 

* 1 f 

[■  \ 

3.  Db^  Manufac- 
turing suKi 
Processing 

...  1 .. 

.1 

1 

i 

i . 

* 

1 ; ■ 

! * 

I i 

j mm  mm 

! • •• 

.m 

4.  livestock  l&;r- 
ketlngand 
Process&ig  . 

* 1 

« » 

; I 

i 

1 

i . 

1 

i " 1 

I 

1 

mm 

5.  OtI»r  Livestock 
kukistry 

i 

» 

! 

1 

; 

^ i 

6.  Poultiy 
kidustry  ' 

1 

i • 

1 

i “ 

•'  ! 

m 

-7.  Crops  Marketing 

I 

and  Pr(x;essing 

^ ♦ 

! . 

1 

8.  Forestland 
Soil  Conservation 

i i 

; 13  i 

65 

Ua 

59 

20 , 10  ; 

67 

9.  Wildlife  and  Rec- 
r^liton 

1 1. 

' 43  , ! 

146 

i 51 

29 

185 ' 88 

25 

10.  Ornamental 
Horticulture 

1 3 i 

3 

i 1 
' ! 

"1  ! 

1 

1 1 

i 

3 1 

m 

11.  Farm 
Service. 

i 

f 1 

1 - . . ! 

I 

' I 

1 

1 

i 

• •• 

12.  Agricultural 
Service 

1 i 

14 

48 

17 

; ; ^ 

33  j 2 1 1 1 

1 

i'50  , ■ 

Totals 

i 78 

287 

i 

100  i 

L - ; 211  100  , 

j..  « 

1 • 

Per  school  district 

144 

- ..... 

- 

i ■ 1 

1 32  ' 

■ ■ ! 1 

106  ! - ■ 

r~ 

^ 28 

o 

ERIC 


TABLE  XV 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  OUTLOOK  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  M TWO’ SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  AREA,  19§5-69 


19&5--  • V • 1966  ■ ! 1967  j 1968  ! 1969^ 

Occupation^  • FuU-|Fart-jFuH-|Fart-!FuU-‘Part-iPull-|Part-'Pull-iPart- 
fandlies ’time  !time  'time. 'time  tirxie  time  ,time  time  time  tlrio 


1.  Agricultural;  J 

Machinery 
Sales  and 

; 

* \ • 

1 t 

1 

Service- - 

2,  Agricultural  ^ ' 
Supplies  and 

m 

M 

i 

( 

1 !, 

1 

Equipment  . 1 i * 
3.  Dairy  Manu- 
facturing and  i 

; 1 

1 

♦ 

1 i * 

i 

1 

* . 

1 * 

* 

Processing  * ^ - 
4.  Livestock  i 

* 

- 

* 

- 

* 

1 

■'V 

m 

Marketing 
and  Pro- 

■ 

1 

■ j 
1 

cessing  - - 

5.  Other  Live- 
stock Indus- 

-  1 “ 

• 

m 

try  - . » 

6.  Poultry  ■ 

* 1 

t 

i 

- Industry  ' 

7.  Crops  Mar- 
keting and 

i ' 

\ 

1 

Processing  - , - 
8.  Forestry 
and  Soil 

s 

- 

! ‘ ' 

Conservation  8 4 

9.  vTildlifeand 

8 

; 4 

8 

4 

8 i ,4 

• ?• 

5 

Recreation  15  25 

10.  Ornamental 

15 

|26 

16 

27 

16  i 28 

17  : 

29 

Horticulture  * 1 

11.  Farm 

* 

' 1 

* 

1 

* i 1 

t 

: ♦ ; 

1 

1 

Service 

12.  Agricultural 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. M 

Service 4-  — 1- 

....4 

1 

5- 

■ 1-- 

1 ' 

--1' 

Tot^s 

28  —81 

28 

,32 

- -30 

33  • 

30  " 

34 

32“  “96 

Per  school 
distrfet*  ■ < 

14--=i€.5 

14 

,16- 

,1:5 

16,-5 

i- 15^^- 

17 

! 16 

* Less  than  one 
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Employment  opportunities  for  full-time  workers  were  highest  in 
V/ndllfe  and  Pedriation,  Forestry' and  Soil  Conservation  and  Agricultural 
Service.  Opportunities  for  part-time  workers  were  greatest  in  v^dlife 
and  Pecreatibn,  and  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation.  ' 

Agricultural  Competencies  Needed  bV  Workers  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural' 
Occupations  in  Two  School  Districts  in  the  Adirondack  Area 

The  agricultural  competencies  cited  ty  employers  as  most  frequently 
needed  by  their  workers  are  listed  below,  for  oach  occupational  feimily.  They 
are  listed  in  rank  order  beginning  with  the  ont  needed  by  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  full-time  workers  in  each  occupational  family.  Only  the  top 
quartile  of  the  rankings  are  listed.  Complete  lists  may  be  found  in 
APPENDIX  E.  . ■ 


In  the  cases  of  Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipm^  and  Dairy 
Manufacturing  and  Processing,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  this  procedure 
because  all  of  the  needed  competencies  received  :equal  ranking;  therefore, 
all  are  listed  with  no  inherent  order. 

» AGPICULTURAL  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Use  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment. 

Operate  chain  saws  and  other  power  equipment. 

Ifeintain  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment 
Select,  repair  and  maintain  chain  saws. 

Keep  essential  records. 

Know  insurance  and  safety  regulations.  . ^ 

Plan  and  arrange  for  advertising  and  promotion. 

Handle  inventories,  stock  control,  warehousing  reports,  payroll,  accounts. 
Sell  machinery,  equipment,,  materials,  products  or  suppliesi 
Make  job  estimates. 

Purchase  goods  to  sell,  . 

Hire,  train  and  supervise  workers.  , 

Call  on  prospective  customers.  • 
kivestigate  and  adjust  customer  complaints. 

Display,  explain  and  demonstrate  items  for  sale. 

Order  repair  parts  and  new  equipment. 

Use  legal  instruments:  wills,  deeds,  contracts,  mortgages,  notes. 

Keep,  summarize,  and  analyze  records. 

Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions. 

Understand  and  use  credit.  . , ' 


Comply  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  trade  and  licensing  . 
regulations.  .1  ■ 

Provide  for  insurance.  . ' 

Prepare  tax  returns.  ' ] 

Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

Select  and  biy  farm  machinery  or  garden  .tools,  equipment,  and  machinery. 
Select,  buy,  adjust  or  maintain  lawn  and  garden  sprinkler  and  irrigation 
equipment. 


27,  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gasoline  engines, 

28,  Knowledge  of  blueprints,  space  requirements  and  building  materials  for 
agricultural  structures, 

29,  Arrange,  organize,  and  manage  an  agricultural  shop  facility. 

30,  Knowledge  of  fuels  and  lubricants. 

31,  Plaraifeg  for  efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equipment, 

32,  iistali  and  use  materials  handling  equipmenC  . " 

33,  Knowledge  of  paint  and  painting. 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURING  AND  PROCESSING 

1,  Manage  streams  ^d  ponds,  ■ . 

2,  Keep  essential  records, 

3,  Know  public  health  laws, 

4,  Know  insurance  and  safety  regulations. 

5,  Manage  camp  ..grounds  apd  trailer  camps. 

6,  Hire,  train  and  supervise  workers, 

7,  Use  legal  ihstruments:  Trills,  deeds,  contracts,  mortgages,  notes*^ 

8,  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records, 

9,  Ev^uate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions. 

10,  Understand  agriculture  in-  our  economy, 

11,  Plan,  install  and  adjust  water  or  sewage  systems, 

12,  Knowledge  of  blueprints,  space  requirernents  and  building  materials  for 
agriculturad  structures. 

13,  Concrete,  masonry,  and  tile  skills. 

14,  Planning  for  efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

15,  Install  and  use  materials  handling  equipment, 

16,  Knowledge  of  paint  and  painting. 

17,  Housing  and  handling. 

18,  Feeding  requirements  and  practices. 

19,  Sanitation  and  disease  control  practices, 

20,  Produce  high  quality  products, 

21,  Knowledge  of  grades  and  standards.  ] 

22,  Ability  to  test  animal  products,  . | 

23,  Knowledge  of  markets  and  marketing.practices,  ’ 

FORESTRY  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION  ' [ 

1,  Keep  essential  records, 

2,  Make  job  estimates, 

3,  Identify  trees  of  economic  importance, 

4,  Use  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment, 

5,  Operate  chain  saws  and  other  power  equipment, 

6,  Ifeintain  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment, 

7,  Detect  and  report  forest  fires. 

8,  Hire,  train  and  supervise  workers. 

9,  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  diesel  engines, 

10.  Read  a topographical  map.  , . , 

11.  Fell,  trim,  skid  and  haul  logs  and  pulp, 

12.  Knowledge  of  fuels  and  lubricants, 

13.  Know  insurance  and  safety  regulations. 
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ll 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

Organize  a fire  crew. 

Lay  out,  build  and  open  v/oods  roads. 

Select,  repair  and  maintain  chain  aaws. 

Knowledge  of  paint  and  painting. 

Maintain  trees  and  shrubs. 

Scale  and  grade  saw  logs.  • 

Handle  inventories,  stock  control,  warehousing,  reports,  payrolls, 
accounts.  , , 

Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records; 

Know  public  health  laws. 

Pepair  and  maintain  tree  planting  equipment.. 

Identify  and  control  common  insects  and  diseases. 

Determine  land  use  capabilities. 

Order  repair  parts  and  new  equ^ment. 

Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisiions. 


WILDLIFE  i\ND  PECPEATION  ! 

1.  Knowledge  of  paint  and  painting.  ' f 

2».  Knowledge  of  .fyels  and  lubricants.  . 

3.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  gasoline  engines. 

4.  Farm  carpentry. 

5.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  garden  machines  and  equipment. 

6.  Plan,  install  and  adjust  water  or  sewage  systems. 

7.  Use  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment. 

8.  Operate  boats  and  motors. 

9.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and  agricultural  macl:]^ery.  v,:;  .• 

10.  Concrete,  masonry  and  tile  skills, 

11.  Operate  chain  saws  and  other  power  equipment.  . 

12.  Maintain  and  keep  fire  fighting  tools  .and  equipment. 

13.  Maintain  and  repair  boats  and  motors. 

14.  Woodworking  or  metal  v/orking  tool  skills. 

15.  Keep  esseutial  records. 

16.  Fell,  trim,  skid  and  haul  logs  and  pulp. 

17.  Know  insurance  and  safety  regulations. 

18.  Order  repair  parts  and  new  equipment. 

19.  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records. 

20.  Plan,  install,  repair  and  maintain  electrical  systems. 

21.  Detect  and  report  forest  fires. 

22.  Planning  for  efficient  use  of  buildings,  and  equipment.  ‘ ‘ 

23.  Handle  inventories,  stock  control,  warehousing  reports,  payrolls, 

accounts.  .• 

24.  Know  public  health  laws,  , • 

25.  Comply  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  trade  and  licensing 
regulations, 

26.  Know  gkme  laws. 

27.  Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions, 

28.  Identify  trees  of  economic  importance, 

29.  Understand  agriculture  in  our  economy. 

30.  Arc  or  oxy-acetylene  welding  abilities. 

o 
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OPNAMENTAL  HORTICULTUPE 

1.  Mix  soil  composites.  , * 

2.  Sterilize  soil. 

3.  Prepare  seed  beds. 

4.  Select  and  use  appropriate  plant  propagation  methods. 

5.  Determine  proper  rooting  medium. 

6.  Plant  seeds,  bulbs,  trees  or  shrubs. 

7.  Perform  p'“oper  tillage  practices. 

8.  Design  and  inake  flower  arrangements,  corsages,  floral  pieces  and 
Christmas  decorations. 

9.  Maintain  lawns. 

10.  Maintain  trees  and  shrubs. 

11.  Provide  seasonal  protection  for  ornamental  plants. 

12.  Harvest  crops  or  plants.  . 

13.  Process,  grade  or  package. 

14.  Shipping  or  storing. 

15.  Maintain  and  repair  turf  equipment  such  as  mowers,  fertilizer  spreaders, 
and  irrigation  equipment. 

16.  Operate  turf  equipment  such.as  mOWers,  fertilizer  spreaders  and  irrigation 
equipment. 

17.  Sell  machinery,  equipment,  materials,  products  or  supplies. 

18.  Purchase  goo^  to  sell. 

19.  Display,  explain  and  demonstrate  items  for  sale, 

20.  Woodworking  or  metal  v/orking  skills. 

21.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  tractors,  trucks,  agricultural  equipment 
and.  agricultural;  rnachinery. 

22.  Operate,  imintaih  and'hdjust  gasoline  engines. 

23.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  garden  macliines  and  equipment. 

24.  Construct  and  maintain  greehouses,  headhouses,  pathhouses,  or  toolsheds, 

25.  Knowledge  of  paint  ahd  pairitiiig, 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

1.  Know  insu 'ance  and  safety  regulations. 

2.  Knowledge  cf  paint  and  painting, 

3.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust'  g^oline  engines. 

4.  Knowledge  of  fuels  and  lubricants, 

5.  Use  fire  fighting  tools  and  equipment. 

6.  Operate  turf  equipment  such  as  mowers,  fertilizer  spreaders  and 
irrigation  equipment,. 

7.  Sanitation  and  disease  control  practices. 

8.  Operate  chain  saws  and  other  power  equipment, 

9.  Maintain  fire  figliting  tools  and  equipment. 

10.  Maintain  and  repair  turf  equipment  such  as; mowers,  fertilizer  spreaders, 
irrigation  equipment, 

11.  Operate,  maintain  and  adjust  garden  machines  and  equipment. 

12,  Kfeintain  lawns. 

13,  Maintain  trees  and  Shrubs, 

14.  Know  public  health  laws, 

15,  Organize  a fire  crew, 
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16,  Control  soil  erosion, 

17,  dipping  and  storing, 

18,  Head  a topographical  map, 

19,  Keep,  summarize  and  analyze  records, 

^ : 20,  Woodworking  or  metal  working  tool  skills, 

21,  keep  essential  recoi’ds, 

22,  ^intain  ^d  repair  boat  coverings, 

23,  Make  job  estimates, 

24,  Use  legal  instruments:  wills,  deeds,  contracts,  mortgages,'  notes, 

25,  Evaluate  the  total  operation  and  make  decisions, 

••  26,  Flan,  install  and  adjust  water  or  sewage  systems, 

27,  Knowledge  of  blueprints,  space  requirements  and  building  materials  ibr 
agricultural  structures, 

. 28,  Farm  carpentry. 

Areas  of  Agricultural  Comnetencv  Most  Needed  by  Workers  in  Various 
Occupational  Families 

The  five  areas  of  agricultural  competency  - plant  science;  forestry, 
soil  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation;  agricidtural  business;  agricultural 
mechanics,  and  animal  science  - were  weighted  annucd  employ r^nt 
opportunities  per  school  district,  using  the  procedure  described  oh  page 
73,  and  the  results  were  entered  in  TABLE  XVI, 

All  of  the  33  annual  employment  opportunities  per  school  district 
were  in  occupational  families  where  forestry,  soil  conservation  and  out- 
door recreation;  agricultural  business,  and  agricultural  mechanics  ccia- 
petencies  were  needed.  Ten  annual  employment  opportunities  per  school 
district  were  in  occupational  families  where  plant  science  competencies 
were  needed.  Three  annual  employment  opportunities  fell  in  occupational 
families  needing  competencies  in  animal  science,  . 

MiniTTinTTi  Education  Hequired  for  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occui^tioiis  in 
Two  School  Districts  in  the  .ildirondack  Ai  ea  . • 

Employers  reported  that  high  school  graduation  was  required  for 
37  per  cent  and  that  less  than  high  school  education  was  required  for  11 
per  cent  of  the  full-tiime  v/orkers  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in 
the  two  school  districts,  TABLE  XVII,  They  also  reported  that  post- 
high  school  technical  education  (not  a degree)  was  required  for  29  per 
cent  of  the  workers,  baccalaureate  degreeforll  per  cent,  associate  or 
junior  college  degree'  for  five  per  cent,  masters  degree  for  five  per 
cent  and  some  college  education  (not  a degree)  for  two  per  cent  of  the 
workers. 
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T/iBLE  XVn 

MIMIMUM  EDUCi\TION  REQUIRED  FOR  FULL-TIME  WORKERS 
IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  TWO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  AREA,  1964 


the  mi 

nimi 

m reqi 

4rer 

nent 

Occupatioiial 

families 

Less  than 
high  school 
qraduation 

High  school 
oraduation 

|Post-high 
[school  tech, 
led.  (no  dec. ) 

U 0 
0 

U h] 
‘^1 
o'® 

O i 

in  a 
w o 
<:  o 

-©•o 

2 
d)  C 

Cl 

0 

!« 
S 0 

iSl 

Master's 

deoree 

Doctor's 

deoree 

1 

ll 

Total 

i.  AgricultWal  Mach- 
inery Sales  and 
Service 

2.  Agricultural  Supplie 
and  Equipment 

3 

100 

m 

^ . 

- 

m 

100 

3.  Dairy  M^ufacturinc 
and  Processing 

M 

mm 

•m 

100 

Mi 

mm 

. 100 

4.,  Livestock  Market- 
ing and  Processing 

mm 

5,  Other  Livestock 
Industry 

6.  Poultry 
Industry 

7.  Crops  Marketing 
and  Processing 

8.  Forestry  and  l^il 
Conservation 

2 

42 

37 

12 

7 

100 

9.  Wildlife  and 
Recreation 

18 

42 

. 12 

4 

1 

13 

10 

mm 

100 

.0.  OradmenfcT 
Hbniculture 

W 

34 

m 

33 

33 

CM 

100 

1.  Farm 
Service . 

2,  Agricultural 
Service  ' . 

8. 

44 

31 

6 

11 

Mi 

100 

Per  cent  of 
all  workers 

11 

37 

29 

5 

2 

11 

5 

mm 

100 

O 
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CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOP 

FURTHER  STUDY 

The  following  conclusions,  implications  and  recommendations  for 
further  study  were  made  and  interpreted  witliin  the  framework  of  the  basic 
assumptions  underlying  the  study  and  with  due  recognition  given  to  the  pre- 
viously stated  limitations. 


A.  CONCLUSIONS 

Concerning  School  Districts  Offering  histruction  in  Agriculture 

1.  Off-farm  agricultural  occupations  are  found  in  businesses  or  services 
with  diverse  functions.  Although  concentrated  most  heavily  in  service 
and- retail  sales,  th^  are  also  found  in  manufacturing  or  processing, 
wholesaling,  recreation,  specialized  agricultural  production  (other 
than  farming)  and  education. 

2.  The  job  titles  of  most  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  can  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  13/  However,  they  are  usually 
classified  under  headings  other  than  agriculture. 

3.  There  is  a vast  array  of  separate  and  distinct  job  titles  in  which  workers 
use  agricultural  competencies.  Two  hun<^’ed  and  thirteen  were  identified 
in  this  phase  of  the  study  (plus  43  additional  titles  in  the  Adirondack  ar^. 
The  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  use  of  such  competencies  on  the  job 
varies  widely  with  job  titles.  However,  on  tlie  average,  workers  in  oS- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  use  agricultural  competeixies  a high  pro- 
portion; of  the  time  (in  tliis  study  83  per  cent).  The  average  for  workers 
in  the  various  occupational  families  vary  but  little  in  this  regard. 

4.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations- 
Is  substantial.  It  was  estimated  that'  28, 685  full-time  workers  and 

^ 16, 841  partrtime  workers  were  thus  employed  in  the  260  school  districts 

offering  a ;;Ticultural  instruction  during  the  school  year  1963-64.  On  a 
per  school  district  basis  it  was  estimated  iliac  ihere  were  110  full-time 
and  65  part-time  persons  so  employed. 

5.  Although  full-time  workers  in.  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  are 
found  at  all  levels  of  employment,  they  are  most  frequently  found  in 

• semi-skilled,  skilled  and  managerial  positions.  Part-time  workers  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  semi-skilled  positions. 

6.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
is  increasing.  Employers'  estimates  indicate  a growth  rate  of  19  per 

y cent  for  full-time  workers  between  1964  and  1969,  and  a growth  rate 
of  13  per  cent  in  part-time  workers  during  the  same  period.: 
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7.  The  eaployment  opportunities  outlook  in  off-JEarm  agricultural  occu-. 
pations  is  favorable.  It  is  estimated  that  14, 085  full-time  and  9, 948 
part-time  employment  opportunities  will  be  available  in  such  occupa- 
tions during  the  five-year  period  1964-69  lathe  260  school  districts 
studied.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  large  urten  areas  were  included 
in  the  study  and  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  school  districts  in 
the  State  offer  instruction  in  agriculture,  it  hs  eotirety  p^sible  that 
several  times  the  4, 807  employment  opportunities  found  in  this  study 
will  be  available  each  year  for  the  foreseeable  future  in  New  York 
State. 


8.  VThen  the  areas  of  agricultural  competency  most  needed  ly  workers  in 
the  several  occupational  families  are  wei^ted  the  annual  employment 
opportunities  per  school  district,  it  appears  that  training  proems  • 
should  emphasize  the  development  of  competencies  in: 

(a)  Agricultural  business  and  agricultural  mechanics  for  prospective 
workers  in  all  occujational  families. 

(b)  Plant  science  for  prospective  workers  in  Crops  M^keting  and  • 
Processing,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation,  Wildlife  and  Recrea- 
tion, Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Service  odcuiations, 

(c)  Animal  science  for  prospective  workers  in  D&iry  Manufacturing 
and  Processing,  Livestock  Marketing  and  Processing,  Other  live- 
stock Industry  and  Farm  Service  occupations. 

(d)  Forestry,  Cbnservation  and  Oxtdoor  Recreation  for  prospective 
workers  in  these  fields. 

9.  A high  school  education  is  sufficient  for  full-time  workers  in  the  vast 
majority  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  but  adwhiKjed  tr^taihg  is 
a definite  requirement  in  some  job  titles,  Emidoyer  reports  indicate 
that  only  17  per  cent  of  such  workers  need  more  than  a hi^  school 
education.  However,  job  titles  such  as  county  agricultural  agent, 
teacher  of  agriculture  and  veterinarian  require  advanced  training 
for  entree. 

Concerning  School  E)istricts  in  the  Adirondack  A.ea 

1.  Off-farm  agricultural  occupations-.are  found  most  freqiiehtly  in  businesses 
or  services  whose  main  functiofis  are  service,  recrea Uon  or  retail  sales. 
Hejyever,  they  are  also  found  occasionally  in  businesses  or  services 
whose  main  functions  are  educatioii  and  specialized  agricultural  pro- 
duction (other  than  farming). 

2.  Wie  job  titles  of  most  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  can  be  found 

in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  14/  However,  they  are  usually 
classified  under  headings  other  than  agriculture. 
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3,  There  is  a vast  array  of  job  titles  in  which  workers  use  agricultural 
competencies. ' Seventy-six  such  job  titles  were  located  in  the  two 
school  districts  studied  in  the  i^diron<kck  ar^.  The  proportion  of 
time  devoted  to  the  use  of  such  competencies  varies  widely  with  job 
titles.  However,  on  the  average,  workers  in  off-farm  agricultu^ 
occupations  use  agricultural  competencies  a hi^  proportion  of  the 
time  (in  this  study  88  per  cent), 

4,  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  off-feirm  agricultural  occupations 
is  substantial.  An  average  of  109  full-time  and  83  part-time  persons 
were  so  employed  in  the  two  school  districts  studied  in  the  Ac^ondack 
area, 

5,  Full-time  workers  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  are  found  at 

all  levels  of  employment  but  most  frequently  in  semi-skilled,  managerial 
and  professional  positions.  Part-time  workers  are  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  unskilled,  service  and  semi-skilled  jobs. 

6,  Employment  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  is  increasing.  En^- 
ployers  estimates  indicate  a growth  rate  of  32  per  cent  for  fuH-time 
workers  between  1^4  and  1969,  and  a growth  rate  of  28  per  cent  for 
part-time  workers  during  the  same  period, 

7,  The  outlook  for  empiqyinent  opportunities  in  off-feu:m  agricultural 
occui^ions  is  favorable.  It  estin^ted  that  there  will  be  314  (1^ 
full-time  and  166  part-time)  employmojt  ppjwrtunities  in  such  occu- 
pations during  the  five-year  period  1964-69  in  the  two  sch(x>l  districts 
studied.  An  average  of  31  annual  en^loyment  opportunities  (15  in 
full-time  and  16  in  part-time  jobs)  are  indicated  per  school  district; 

- not  counting  employment  opportunities  outside  of  the  school  district. 

8,  Training  programs  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  the 
Adirondat^  area  should  emphasize  development  of  the  agricultural 
competencies  needed  in  tliree  occupational  families:  Wildlife  and 
Becreatioii,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Service. 

The  higheset  priorities  in  such  training  programs  should  be  p]^ed  on 
the  development  of  appropriate  competencies  Irrthe  areas  of  a^iculfural 
mechanics;  agricultural  business,  and  forestry,  conservation  and  out- 
door recreation, 

9,  A high  school  education  is  sufficient  for  approximate;^  one-half  of  the  • 
workers  in  full-time  off-farm  agricultursd  occupations  in  the  Adirondack 
area.  Employer  reports  indicate  that  varying  degrees  of  advanced 
training  are  required  for  the  remaining  positions. 


B,  IMPUCATIDNS 

* 

1.  High  school  agriculture  programs  in  New  York  State  must  be  vastly  ^ 
eiqpanded  if  the  demand  for  worker^  in  the  off-&rin  agricultiqial  occu- 

' pations  is  to  be  filled  with  agriculturally  trained  individuals.  Eidsting 
high  school  agriculture  programs  in  the  State  are  graduating  approxi- 
mately 1^58  young  men  (196^.  ,6f  this  number,  approximately  431 
eater  farming  immediately,  420  continue  their  ^iucation  full-time  in 
colleges  cr  other  schools,  and  2^  enter  tlie  armed  forces.  Approxi- 
mately 487  are  available  to  compete  the  estimate  2pi7  annual 
' empl(^ment  opportunities  in  pf^-farm  agricultural  occui^ions  in  their 
own  school  districts;  not  to  mention  employment,  opportunities  in  school 
districts  not  offering  instroction  in  agriculture  or  tiiose  in  large  urban 
centers.  The  Vocational  .Education  .Act  of  1963  cl^ly  states  that  '[any 
amounts  allotted ...  for  agriculture  (instruction)  may  be  used  for  voca- 
tional education  in  asy  CM:cupation  involvuig  knowledge  and  skil]^  in 
agricultural  sutg'ects  whether  or  not  such  occupations  involve  work  of 
the  farm . . . " 15/ 

2.  The  employment  opportunities  outlook  in  off-farm  agricultural  occu- 
pations provides  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the  agricultural 
program  in  the  developing- area  vocational  schools;  For  examid.e; 
an  area  vocational  school  established  in  a non-ihetropolitan.area  of 
New  York  ^te,  sezving  eight  school  districts,  coiild  anticipate  approxi- 
mately 152  sumual  employment  opportunities  (88  full-time  and  64  part- 
time)  for  whigh  graduates  in  off-&rm  agricultural  occupations  could 
compete  within  the  area  served,  and  a somewhat  larger  number  in  the 
Adirondazlc  area, 

3.  The  ©iqjanded  agriculture  program  in  area  vocational  schools  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas  should  include  training  in  agricultural  business, 
agricultural  mechanics  and  plant  science;  in  addition  to  preparatkSi 
for  farming  where  needed.  In  the  Adirondack  area  training  programs 
should  emphasize  the  needs  of  workers  in  Wildlife  and  Becreation, 
Forestry  md  Agricultimal  Sendee  occupations, 

4.  The  agriculture  course  of  stu^  in.  school  districts  presently  offering 
instruction  In  agriculture  shoidd  be  expanded  to  provide  greater,  6pjx>r- 
tupi^  for  preparation  for  off- tom  agricultural  occuf^tions. . < 

5.  Training  programs  for  off-tom  agricultural  occupations  should  embrace 
the  areas  of  agricultural  competency  most  needed  1:y  workers  in  those 
families  and  groups  of  families  of  occupations  in  which  the  largest  • 
proportion  of  employment  opportunities  are  found  in  the  geographical 
arai  in  which  the  school  plans  to  place  its  graduates.  The  Hne^gs  of 
this  stud^  suggest  that  the  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  workers 
in  the'  several  job  titles  of  closely  related  families  of  occupations  are 
sufficiently  similar  to  provide  a logical  core  for  instructional  programs. 


15/  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  V/elfare,  United  States  Senate, 
loc.  cit. 
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6.  The  State  Education  Department  should  develop  suggested  courses  of 
study  in  Agricultural  Business;  Agricultural  Mechanics;  Plant  Science; 
Forestry,  Conservation  and  Outdoor  Pecreation  which  are  based  on 
the  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  workers  in  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations.  This  material  should  then  be  made  readily  available 
for  the  guidance  of  school  administrators,  guidance  counselors  and 
other  persons  charged  with  responsibility  for  planning  educational 
programs. 

7.  It  is  apparent  that  many  school  districts  adjoining  or  near  those  pre- 
sently offering  instruction  in  agriculture  are  very  likely  to  have  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  which  would 
justify  offering  agricultural  instruction  either  on  their  own  or  as  a 
program  of  a Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Service. 

8.  Certification  requirements  and  pre-service  training  programs  for 
teachers  of  agriculture  presently  based  on  the  needs  of  students  pre- 
paring for  farming  should  be  revised  in  view  of  the  competencies  needed 

workers  in  off-feirm  agricultural  occupations. 

9.  In-service  training  programs  for  employed  teachers  will  be  needed  to 
assist  them  in  acquiring  the  essential  competencies  needed  for  im- 
plementing training  programs  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

C.  PECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  FUBTHEB  STUDY 

Some  of  the  urgently  needed  research  in  the  area  of  off-farm 

agricultural  occupations  includes: 

1.  A study  utilizing  a sample  selected  in  such  a way  that  the  researchers 
co^d  make  projections  beyond  the  school  districts  offering  instruction 
in  agriculture. 

2.  A concentrated  study  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  the  urban 
areas  of  New  York  State, 

3.  Pilot  programs  to  try  out  and  refine  training  programs  in  agricultural 
business;  agricultural  mechanics;  plant  science,. and  forestry,  con- 
servation and  rural  recreation  for  persons  in  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations. 

4.  A study  of  work  experience  programs  appropriate  for  persons  in  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations. 

5.  The  development  of  appropriate  tests  to  determine  aptitutde  for  and 
interest  in  various  fields  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 


O 
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/iFPENDK  A 


EMPLOYIffllT  aPPORDUHITIES  MD  NEEDED  COMPETENCIES  IN 
OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  HEW  YORK  STATE 


Date  of  Interview 
Interviewer  


FORM  A 


Business  or  Service  Infonnation 


Instruction;  Ccanplete  a FORM  A for  each  business  or  service  employing  one  or 
more  persons  (including  proprietor)  tAo  need  sigricultural  compe- 
tencies. 


I.  Name  of  Business  or  Service 
Address 

II.  Name  of  Person  Interviewed 

III.  TUlephcme  Humber  of  Person  Interviewed  (Area  Code) (No.) 

(Extension)  


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SECTION 

Sdiool  District  Cade  Number 

IV.  Business  or  Service  Identification  Humber 


V.  Main  Function(s)  of  Business  or  &rvice.  (indicate  by  placing  a 1 oa  the 

line  preceding  main  function  and  a 2 on  the  line  preceding  secondary  function, 
if  any. 

1.  Retail  Sales  

2.  Service  6. 

. Manufacturing  or  Processing 
. Education  7. 

&. 


O 


Wholesaling 

Sjpecialized  Agricultural 
Production 
Becreaticsi 
Other  (list) 


Use 
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>Ph^fl  Area  For  Matching  Bfectloas  I and  II  of  FOBMJb 


EMPIOmNT  OPFORHUHITIES  MD  UEEUED  C0t4PEIENCIES  IN 
OET-PABM  AGBICULTURAL  OCCUPATKHIS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


FORM  B 


SECTION  I 


Inatruciion:  Cca®lete  a serrate  copy  of  this  form  for  each  and  every  different 
job  title  in  vtiioh  agricultural  competencies  are  needed  at  each 
'business  or  service  establishment. 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SECTION 
School  District  Code  Huniber 


I.  ^isiness  or  Service  Identification  Number 

“1 

(Must  always  agree  with  FORM  A for  this  business  or 
BLANK) 

service  - NEVER  LEAVE 

II.  Ocei^atlcmal  Family  and  Job  Title 

1 A.  Occupatlcmal  Family 

B,  Job  Title 


(Use  back  of  this  page  to  describe  this  job/ 


DO  HOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SECTKai 


Job  Title  Code  Number 


C.  Level  of  Saployment  of  this  Job  Title.  Check  {yj)  one. 


_1.  Professional 

2.  Hanagezlal 

3.  Technical 


4.  Clerical 
Sales 

6.  Service 


7.  Skilled 
Q.  Semi>skiUed 
tMskiUed 


III.  Outlook  for  Employment  in  !lhis  Job  Title 


Huniber  of  Emplpyees 

ikployn^nt  This  Ejgiected  Five 

Status  Year  Years  from  Now 


Full-time 

Part-time 


Number  of  Years  an 
Eo^loyee  Usually  Stays 
in  this  Job  Title 


o. 
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DESCRIPTIOH  OP  JOB  TITIE 


List  of  Duties  of  Baplovee  - 'What  He  Does 

To  What 
Does  He 
Do  This? 

%ere  Is 
This  Duty 
Performed? 

1. 

■2. 

3.-  _■  _ . 

Instruction:  Circle  the  numher  above  preceding  the  duty  to  vhich  he  devotes 

the  most  time. 


EXAMPIE 

List  of  Duties  of  Employee 

- What  He  Does 

To  What 
Does  He 
Do  This? 

Vilhere  Is 
This  Duty 
Perfoimed? 

•I.— Sells jsupplies 

Picnic  f oods 

At  campsite 

2. — Cleans„up . 

Camp  grounds 

Outside 

.3»--AnsH®ir6Linquiries 

Campers 

Outside 

Use 
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This  Area  For  Matching  ISECTIOIES  I And  H of  POEM  B 


FQBM-B 
SECTION  II 


Instraetioas ; 

1.  ‘Oompiete  a separate  SECTIOil  II  for  each  ancTa^ry  different  job  title  in  each 

occui>ational  family  the  first  time  ItTs  encpi^tered...  ! ’ •' 

2.  Ifo  hat  cifflplete  a second  SECTION  II  for  the ’san» ' job  title  in  the  same 

occupatiqaed  fandly; ' ‘ ‘ ' ^ 

3.  Whetf  you  harc  SECIK2I  II  staple  it  to  the  completed  FOM  B;  SECTION 

I i’dr  this ' job' ^tle^^in:  this  business  or  service. 


I.  A{p?ieultura3;  ^petc^^^  ■ . ■ ‘ 

Ujji^ctiohs;'  1;  ■ Circle  the • mmiber  preceding  %ach  of  Hhe  fpllowing  competencies 

- ' -nadded  by  a typical  employee  holding  this  ' job  title...  3n  this  business 
or  service. 

'■2.  ■ Write  -in  additional  competencies  needed  in  appropriate,  blank  spaces 
ar4  oirc.le  the  nunbers  preceding  ypur  additions. 


(27)  i.  St.;^le  soil  for  complete  test. 

2.  Perforni  ph  or  nutrient-  tests. 

3«  I 5 or  fersilizer  recanmenda- 
tions. 

K.cxrsend  soil  -management  practices. 

5.  Escide  ohe*;  to  grovr. 

6.  Choo-se  proper  planting  sites. 

7*  Mix  soil  cenpoijites. 

8..  Cteriliso  coil. 

,9.  Sciec-c  vrc-’i/:'!,-.. 

10.  Select  ece. 


(29) 


c'.ittv:g3,  bulbs  or  stock 


(z3)  11.  Prepare  seed  bed. 

12.  Sei.ect  and  use  appropriate  plant  propa-- 
gation  methods. 

13.  Petermine  proper  rooting  medium. 

Ik.  Plant  seeds,  bai.bs,  trees  or  shrubs. 

15.  I . I proper  tllJ.age  practices. 

16.  Control  bird  .<3  ond  animals  in.iurious 
to  p'-.nbs. 

17*  Control  inceots,  disea.oes  and  -weeds. 

18.  il-ivi-T-j  greenhouse,  provide  proper 
environment,  forcing  Mid  shading. 

19*  Manage  nunery,  planting,  transplant- 
ing,  pruning,  shaping  and  trinaning. 

20.  Dcoign  and  make  flcrwer  arrangements, 
corsages,  floral  pieces  and  Christmas 
decorations . 


{30) 


21.  Ibpwledge  of  characteiristics 
and  appropriate  use  of  land- 
scaping materials. 

22.  Design  landscaping  plans  to  f 
effectively,  use  tij^s,  shrubs  i 
lawn,  foundation,  platings,  vinej 
Mid  ground  covers, .agpuei  and 

• perennial  flowers.  , 

23.  'Correct  ibysical. defects  of  sl-te; 
being  landscaped.  . . 

2k.  Locate  and  design  drives,  ¥alks, 

, '.-fences.  .,  ...  . 

2$.  Establish 

26.  Maintain  lawns. 

27.  Maintain  trees  and  slu^s. 

Provide  seasonal  protectiem  to 
■ornamental  plants. 

29.  Harvest  crops  or  plants. 

30,,  Process,  grade  or  package. 

31*  Shipping  or  storing. 

32. 

33. 

3k. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
ko. 
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Forestry,  Ccaiservation  and  Rural  Recreation 

(33)  tl.  Identify  trees  of  econaiiio  lmportance.(36) 

42.  Reforest  an  area. 

43.  Itenage  reforested  area. 

44.  Manage  Christmas  tree  plantations. 

'•  '■  •l»5."Select  and  marls -trees  for  cutting.  • 

46.  Estimate  volume  and  tree  stands. 

47.  Identify  ard  control  camnon  insects- 
and  diseases. 

48.  Construct  and  maintain  fire  lanes. 

49.  Use  fire  Jilting  tools  and  equipment. 

,-  50.’  Detect  and  report  forest  fires. 

(34)  51.  Organize  a fire  crew. 

52.- Head  a topographical  map.  (37) 

53.  Scale  and  grade  saw  logs. 

54.  Pell,  trim,  skid  and  haul  logs  and 
pulp. 

..  55.  Operate  chain  saws  and'  other  power 
equipment. 

,.56.  Cut,  hail,  load,  grade  and  hai^ 

Christmas  tites,.  v, 

57.  Saw,  grade,  store  and  haul  lumber. 

50.  Tap  trees  and  operate  maple  syrup 
production  equipment. 

59-  Control  soil  erosion. 

60.  Determine  land  use  capabilities. 


71.  Stock  streams  and  ponds. 

72.  Manage  wildlife  in  confinement. 

73.  Kacw  game  laws. 

74.  Manage  streams  and  ponds. 

75.  Keep  essential  records. 

76.  Miow  public  health  laws. 

77.  Know  insurance  and  safety 
regulations. 

78.  Manage  camp  grounds  and  trailer 
camps. 

79.  Care  for  riding  horses. 

80.  iOiow  fishing  and  hunting  skills. 

81.  Operate  turf  equipment  such  as 
mower,  fertilizer  spre^ers  and 
irrigation  equipment. 

82.  Manage  ski  tow  slopes  and  trails. 

83.  Layout  and  maintain  hiking 
trails. 

84.  Operate  boats  and  motors. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 


(35)  81.  Repair  and  maintain  tree  planting 
equipment. 

62.  Ifeintain  fire  fighting  tools  and 
equixment. 

63.  lay  out,  build  and  open  woods  roads. 

"64.  Select,  repair  and  maintain  chain 

saws. 

65.  Maintain  and  repair  turf  equipment 
such  as  mowers,  fertilizer  spreaders 
and  irrigation  equipment. 

66.  Maintain  and  repair  ski  tows  and 
lifts. 

67.  Ifaintain  and  repair  boats  and  motors. 

68.  Identify  economically  important 
wildlife  species. 

69.  Trap  and  control  nuisance  wildlife. 

70.  Provide  habitat  for  bird  and  animal 
life. 
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1 


93. 


itolcttltural  Rislitess  Management 
(40)  91.  and  arrange  for  a4;^rtising  and 
promotion. 

92.  Kndle  inventories,  stock  control, 
varehousing  reports,  payrolls,, 
accounts. 

Sell  machinery,  equlpsent, ‘materials, 
products  or  supplies. 

Solicit  subscribers  to  iraurious  types 
of  agricultural  service. 

Make  job  estimtes. 

Purchase  goods  to  sell. 

Supervise  installation  of  equipment. 

98.  Hire,  train  and  supervise  vorkers. 

99.  Call  on  prospective  customers. 

100.  Investigate  and  adjust  otstamer 

complaints. 


122. 


Sk. 


124. 


95. 

96. 

97. 


125. 


102. 

103. 


130. 


105. 


(4l)  101.  Display,  explain  and  demonstrate 
Itans  for  sale. 

Order  repair  parts  and  new  equipment. 

Use  legal  instruments:  wills,  deeds, 
contracts,  mortgages,  notes. 

104.  Keep,  suasnarize;  and  analyze  records. 

Evaluate  the  totsd-operatibn-and  " 
make  decisions.  ' 

Ikiderstand  and  use  credit.  '' 

107.  Conq>^  with  local,  state  and  federal  (43)  13I. 
government  ;t]:^e  and  li<%nsing 
regulations. 

108.  Provide  for  i^urance. 

109.  Prepare  tax  returns.  

110.  IMerstand  agriculture  in  our 

economy.  ' — 


106. 


^icultural  Mechanics 
(44)  121.  Sfelect  and  buy  farm  machinery  or 
garden  tools,  equipomnt  and 
machine^. 

Select,  buy,  adjust  c»r  maintain 
lawn  ^ £^en  sprinkler  and 
irrigation  equipment. 

123.  Woodworking  or  nmtal  working  tool 
skills. 

Arc  or  oxy-acetylene  welding 
abilities. 

Operate,  maintain  and  adjust 
gaSbliJae  engines. 

Opeinte,  maintain  and  adjimt 
diesel  engihes. 

Flan,  install  and  adjust  water 
or  sewage  s^tems. 

T Khowiedge  of  blueprints,  sipace 

requirements  cmd  buildi^  materials 
for  agricultural  structures. 

Flan,  install,  re]^r  - and 
electrical  systems. 

Operate,  maintain  and  adjust 
tractors,  trucks,  agricultural 
equipment  and  agricultural 
machinery, 


126. 


127. 


132. 


133. 

134. 


(42)  111. 

112. 


135. 

136, 


113. 

n4. 

115. 

116. 

117. 
US. 

119. 

120. 


137. 


138. 


139. 

ll«). 


Operate,  maintain  and  adjust 
garden  machines  and  equipment. 
Arrange,  or^ize  sM  manage  em 
agricultural  shop  facility. 

Farm'  carpentiy* 

Concrete,  masonry  and  tile 
skills.  • - 

Khowledge  of  fuels  end  lubricants. 
Planning,  for  efficient  use  of 
buildings  and  equipment. 

Install  and  use  materials 

handling  equip^nt. - 

Ccxistruct  and  maintain  green- 
houses, headhouses,  patbhouses, 
or  toolsheds. 

lOiowledge  of  paint  and  painting. 


(46) 


141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 


r 


er|c 


9 


48- 


tolaal  8clen<» 

(1»8)  '151.  Select  iod  eecujre  quality  -rtock. 

152.  Housing  aod  handling. 

1^3.  Feeding  requlrotffints  and  practices. 

154.  Khowledge  of  “breeding  principles 
and  practices. 

193.  Sanltaticm  and  disease  ccmtrol 
practices. 

1^.  Keep  produ  ;tion,  breeding  and 
financial  records. 

157.  Ifee  records  to  improve  feeding, 
breadiog  and  other  practices. 

158.  Produce  hi|^  quality  products. 

159>  I&iovledge  of  grades  ai^  standards. 

16O.  Ability  to  test  animal  products. 


(49)  161.  KMWledga  of.  markets  and  acfflseting 
practices. 

162.  Cut  omat. 

163'. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 


n.  Proportion,  of  Tin®  a Typical  Worker  vitb  this  Job  Title  Spends  on  Tasks  Requiring 
the  Agricadtural  Cca^tencies  Circled  Above. 

PirectiiMMit  Record  to  nearest  uhole  number. 

Per  Cent 

m.  Essential  Characteristics  of  Employees  HoMiog  this  Job  Title. 

A.  Minimum  Educational  Level  (check  (^)  one  only) 

Soom  college  education 
(not  a degree). 

Baccalaureate  degree. 

Master's  degree. 

Doctor's  degree. 

5.  Associate  or  Junior  college 
degree. 

B.  Residential  and.  Experience  Background  (check  (/)  one  only) 

1.  Paim  3»  Uiban 

2.  Rural,  non-faim  4.  Not  important 

C.  Leadership  and  Personality  Qualities  (check  only  those  ^ich  ure  essential 
to  successful  performance  oh  this  .job  title). 

1.  Ability  to  acce^  and  carry  out  responsibility. 

2.  Ability  to  meet  people  graciously  and  discuss  problems  effectively. 

3.  Ability  in  public  speaking. 

4.  Ability  to  conduct  a meeting. 


O 


1.  Hot  iinportant,  6. 

2.  Less  than  hi^  school 

graduation.  7. 

Hi^  school  graduation.  _8. 

_4.  Post-hi^;  school  technical  9» 

education,  (not  a degree) 


C*  Continued 


■ 5.  Attitude  of  loyalty  to  entployer. 

6.  Have  initiative  and  favorable  attitude  towards  work«_^ 

7.  Ability  to  give  a deawnstratioii. 

8.  Accept^le  personal  Rooming  and  appearance. 

9.  Ability  to  get  along  well  with  people. 

IV.  Hours  and  Wages  CooBK>n  to  this  Job  Title  in  thlsBusiness  or  Service  (WBOIE 
HUMBEBS  CHlIir). 


Saplcqnnent  Average  Hours 

Status  Paid  Per  Week 

BiU-tine  1.  . 

Part-time  5* 


Average  Weeks  Waiaes  Per  Week  .. 

Paid  Per  Year  . Beginning  Hiri»at 


V.  How  are  persons  employed  In  ttis  job  title  usually  glvra  advancement  in  this 
business  or  service?  Check  only  caae  answer. ) ’ 

1.  Salary  increases  only. 


2.  More  respwisibility  within  this  Job  title  only. 


Both  1 and  2. 

h.  Promoticm  to  another  Job  title. 


Not  glvc(n  advancement. 

6.  Proprietor,  does  not  apply. 


R: 


Staple  to  POSM  B,  SECTION  I congjleted  for  this  Job  title  in  this  bus- 
iness or  service.  Your  marks  at  the  top  of  the  pages  will  aid  you  in 
matching  these  forms. 


APPENDIX  B 


I.  B.  M.  DATA  CAPD  CODING  FORMAT 


Column  No. 


1-2 

3-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10-13 

14 

15-16 
17-18 
19-20  ,, 
21-22 
23-24 
25-26 
27-32 
33-39 
40-43 
44-47 
48-50 
51-53 

54 

55 

56 

57-59 
60-61 
62-64 
65-67 
68-70 
71-72 
73-75 
76-78  " 

79 

80 


School  district  code  no. 

Business  identification  no. 

Primary  function  o:-"  business 
Secondary  function  ot  business 
J b title  code  no. 

Level  of  employment 

No.  full-time  employees  this  year 

No.  full-time  employees  ejqpected  in  five  years 

No.  years  full-time  employee  stays  in  this  job  title 

No,,  part-time  employees  tijis  year 

No.  i»rt-time  employees  expected  in  five  years 

No.  years  part-time  employee  stays  in  this  job  title 

Plrat  science  competencies 

Forestry,  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  competencies 

Agricultural  business  management'  competencies 

Agricultural  mechanics  competencies 

Animal  science  competencies 

Per  cent  of  time  spent  doing  tliese  competencies 

Minimum  education  needed 

Residential  and  experience  background 

Leadership  and  personality  qualities 

Full-time  average  hours  ]^d  per  week 

Full-time  average  weeks  paid  per  year 

Full-time  wages  paid  per  week  (beginning) 

Full-time  wages  paid  per  v/eel:  (highest) 

Part-time  average  hours  paid  per  week 
Part-time  average  weeks  paid  per  year 
Part-time  wages  paid  per  weelc  (beginning) 

Part-time  wages  paid  per  week  (highest)" 

Way  employee  is  usually  given  advancement 


-71- 


APFEMDKC 


PBEFABATION  OF.  TABLES  . • 

TABLE n 

r-BOPOBTIOK  OF  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  USE  OP  AGBICULTUBAL 
COMPETENCIES  IN  TWELVE  FAMILIES  OF  OFP-FABM 
AGBICULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONS 

1.  Mean  "proportion  of  time  ..."  was  computed  for  each  30b  title.' 

2.  .iean  of  job  title  means  was  computed  for  each  occupational  feunily  using 
the  number  of  workers  in  each  job  tiUe  as  weights. 


TABLE  m 

PBOJECTED  NUMBEB  OF  PEBSONS  EMPLOYED  DUBING  1964  IN 

OFFtFABM  AGBJCULTIJBAL.QCCUPA'npNS  IN  NEW  YOBK  SCHOOL 

DBTBICTS  OFFEBING  MSTBUCTION  M AGBICULTUBE,  1963-64 

1.  Projected  260  districts  = (actual  number /job  tiUe/type  of  farming  X 

projection  feictor  r type  of  forming) 

. Numter  of  school  districts  offering  agriculture 

2,  Projection  factor  = in  a given  type  of  farTninrf  area 

Number  of  school  districts  in  sample  from  the 
same  type  of  forming  area 


Example:  180  school  districts  in  dairy  area  = 45 

~ 4 


TABLE  IV 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  FULL-TIME  V70BKEBS  IN  OPF-FABM 
AGBICULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  LEVELS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

1.  Modal  level  of  employment  was  determined  for  each  job  title. 

2.  Number  of  workers  in  each  job  title  was  plugged  into  TABLE  H at  modal 
level  of  employment. 


er|c 


TABLE  V 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FAPT-TIME  WOBKEPS  IN  OFF-FABM 
AGPICULTUPAL  OCCUPATIONS  BY  LEVELS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Same  procedure  as  TAi 


.TABLE  VI 

PPOJECTED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYERS  PREDICT  WILL  BE 
EMPLOYED  IN  1969  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OFFERING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
AGRICULTURE  DURING  1963-64 

1.  Projected  260  districts  » Number  of  workers  predicted  by  employers  in 

each  job  title  by  type  of  farming  X projection 
factor  for  type  of  farming. 

Number  of  school  districts  offering  agriculture 

2.  Projection  factor  = in  a cfiven  type  of  farming 

Number  of  school  districts  in  sample  from  the 
same  type  of  farming  area 


TABLE  Vn 
■; (Seenext  page) 


TABLE  Ef 

MINIMUM  EDUCATION  REQUiRED  FOR  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL 

OCCUPATIONS 

1.  The  mode  for  each  job  title  was  determined, 

2.  The  number  of  workers  in  each  job  title  v/as  plugged  into  TABLE  IX, 

3.  Numbers  were  converted  to  proportion. 
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APPENDIX  D 


COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  BY  WOBKEPS  IN  OFF^FAPM 
AGPICULTUBAL  OCCUPATIONS 


.1,  Fr^u©ncy  of  subscription  to  each  competency 
tabulated  by  job  titles. 


by  employers  was 


f2.  ThJse  competencies  subscribed  to  by  fewer  than  JO  p»  cent  of  empioyers 
; we^e  regarded  as  not  needed  by  employees  in  a 0ven  job  title. 


: 3 In  the  case  of  these  competencies  subscribed  to  by  50  per  cent  or  more 
i 5 dm^ers,  the  numlT  ol  workers  in  each  job  Utle  were  plbgged  i«to 

TABLE  Vn. 


' 4.  Number  was  converted  to  proportion. 
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DIGEST 


This  report  Is  a summarization  of  the  findings  in  over  700  personal 
interviews  with  owners  or  managers  of  several  types  of  businesses  serving 
farmers'  needs  or  processing  atid  distributing  farm  products#  Interviews 
were  made  In  every  county  in  Oklahoma  and  in  almost  every  town#  Businesses 
are  concentrated  in  the  larger  population  areas  of  the  state;  however,  many 
of  the  firms  were  found  in  the  more  sparcely  populated  sections# 

The  report  is  divided  into  five  sections#  The  first  deals  with  the 
number  of  businesses  in  the  population  and  the  sample,  number  of  persons 
employed,  and  the  number  needing  agricultural  competencies#  The  second  sec* 
tlon  considers  the  number  of  agriculturally  trained  people  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  five  year  period,  1964*1969#  Section  three  analyzes  the  competencies 
needed  by  persons  in  the  different  occupational  titles  in  the  businesses# 

The  fourth  section  deals  with  characteristics  of  workers  such  as  age,  edu- 
cation, background,  and  salary#  Section  five  is  a summary  of  the  findings 
related  to  professional  workers  in  private,  state,  and  federal  agencies# 
Generalizations  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  findings  arei 
1#  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  workers  in  off-farm  agricultural 

businesses  need  agricultural  competencies  in  order  to  successfully 
perform  their  duties  in  the  business# 

2#  The  greatest  number  of  employees  is  found  in  the  service  (skilled 
and  seml'skllled)  phase  of  the  businesses# 

3#  Managers  and  owners  of  the  off-farm  agricultural  businesses  expect 
to  have  a 34  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  agriculturally 
competent  employees  by  1969# 

4#  The  greatest  increase  in  number  of  employees  with  agrieultural 
training  is  expected  in  the  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Agricultural 
Machinery,  and  Agricultural  Supplies  businesses# 
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5.  Competency  In  human  relations  and  salesmanship  are  generally 
needed  by  all  employees,  but  in  varying  degrees. 

6.  Agricultural  competencies  needed  are  largely  determined  by  type 
of  business  and  product  handled. 

7.  Salaries  and  wages. in  some  service  types  of  employment  in  off- 
farm  agricultural  businesses  are  relatively  low.  An  effective 
training  program  for  workers  at  this  level  should  raise  this 


beginning  wage. 


8.  Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  employees  in  off-farm  agri- 
cultural businesses  need  education  beyond  the  high  school  level 
while  for  the  other  half  a high  school  education  Is  sufficient. 

9.  The  average  minimum  age  for  employment  in  agricultural  busi- 
nesses is  20  years  of  age.  While  age  requirements  for  some  cf 
the  jcbs  available  are  below  this,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a program  or  continuing  education  for  many  of  our  students. 


10.  Managers  Interviewed  Indicated  that  in  82  percent  of  the  cases 
they  would  prefer  employees  with  a farm  or  rural  background. 

The  remaining  18  percent  had  no  preference  as  to  background. 

11.  The  annual  need  for  professional  college  trained  agricultural 
workers  in  the  business  and  in  service  agencies  interviewed  was 
estimated  to  be  about  four  hundred  per  year. 

12.  Occupational  titles  needing  the  greatest  number  of  workers,  not 
including  professional  workers,  in  the  next  five  years  are: 


Agricultural  Machinery  Salesman 
Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanic 
Agricultural  Machinery  Parts  Man 
Agrl.  Machinery  Mechanic's  Helper 
Agricultural  Supplies  Manager 
Agricultural  Supplies  Salesman 
Agricultural  Supplies  Mill  Worker 


Cotton  Ginner 
Greenhouse  Grower 
Nursery  Landscape  Gardner 
^pllcator  Flagman 
Meat  Processing  Butcher 
Dairy  Processing  Frocessman 
Grain  Storage  Elevator  Supt. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  farmers  in  Oklahoma  and  the  nation  become  more  highly  trained  and 
more  efficient  in  adapting  new  technological  knowledge  to  their  farming 
operations,  farms  increase  in  size  and  the  number  of  workers  required  to 
produce  the  nation's  food  and  fiber  decreases.  A concomitant  yet  opposite 
change  occurs  in  those  businesses  which  perform  services  for  farmers  or 
which  market,  process,  and  distribute  the  farmer's  prodo  Farmers  are 
demanding  more  and  more  skilled  assistance  from  businesses  off  the  farm 
in  the  operation  of  their  highly  complex  production  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  consumers  are  demanding  a product  which  requires  processing 
end  distribution  services  which  must  be  performed  off  the  farm.  Thus  we 
have  developing  in  this  country  a vast  network  of  enterprises  to  perform 
these  services  for  the  farmer.  The  term,  "Off-Farm  Agricultural  Business", 
has  become  generally  accepted  as  the  designation  for  these  companies, 

Tne  people  emplcyed  in  these  businesses  are  said  to  be  working  in  oif- 
farm  agricultural  occupations. 

Hany  of  the  workers  in  these  off-farm  agricultural  businesses  need 
competencies  in  agriculture.  It  was  a growing  awareness  of  urgent  need 
for  more  information  on  requirements  of  these  off-farm  agricultural  oc.cU“ 
pations  which  prompted  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  Okla- 
homa State  University  to  undertake  a study  which  would  identify  the 
employment  opportunities  and  training  needs  which  exist  in  these  partic- 
ular types  of  businesses.  This  two-year  study  was  started  in  January  of 
1964  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Everett  Edington,  then  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Department,  Oklahoma  State  Unlveraity,  and  two  graduate  assis- 
ta-.itsin  the  Agricultural  Education  Department,  William  Stevenaon  and 
Roy  Butler. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  change  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion In  agriculture,  and  In  light  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
which  calls  for  the  preparation  of  persona  for  en^loyment  In  off-farm 
agriculture  aa  well  as  for  farming  and  ranching,  atate  leadera  In  agri- 
cultural education  and  vocational  agriculture  gave  careful  conaideratlon 
to  designing  thla  study.  The  plans  for  this  study  were  oriented  to 
achieving  the  following  basic  objectives: 

1.  To  Identify  present  and  emerging  off-farm  agricultural  occupations, 
other  than  farming  and  ranching,  for  which  vocational  technical 

or  higher  education  ahbuld  be  available. 

2.  To  determine  present  numbers  of  employees  In  these  occupations, 
and  to  Identify  those  occupational  job  titles  which  need  agricul- 
tural competencies.  (The  term,  agricultural  competencies,  is 
defined  as  knowledges  or  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary 
areas  of  plant  science,  animal  science,  agricultural  business 
management  and  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechanization.) 

3.  To  eatlmate  the  annual  turnover  and  entry  opportunities  in  these 
occupations  and  job  titles. 

4.  To  determine  competencies  needed  for  entry  and  advancement  in 
these  occupations. 

5.  To  determine  other  characteristics  of  these  occupations  such  as 
beginning  and  maximum  salary,  minimum  age  for  job  entry,  required 
formal  education  and  experience,  labor  laws  and  union  restrictions, 
and  licensing  and  certification  requirements. 
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STAIEMBMT  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  information  was  secured  by  personal  interview  with  the  owner  or 

$ 

manager  or  other  responsible  person  of  the  selected  businesses.  Busi= 
nesses  were  selected  by  random  sampling  of  a list  of  each  type  of  busi- * 
ness.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  the  local  community  was 
asked  to  make  the  appointments  for  the  interview,  and  to  accompany  the 
interviewer  on  at  least  one  call  if  possible. 

Information  was  secured  from  719  businesses  considered  to  be  agri- 
culturally related  in  the  estimation  of  the  staff  of  the  Agticultural 
Education  Department  and  the  advisory  conmittee.  The  population  included 
all  of  the  businesses  within  the  selected  categories  now  operating  in 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  san^>le  percentage  varied  from  40  percent  to 
66  percent,  depending  upon  the  number  of  businesses  and  the  variation 
found  in  activities  performed  by  the  business. 

Interview  forms  were  approved  by  the  advisory  committee  and  were 
tested  on  a limited  number  of  businesses  before  the  actual  interviewa 
started.  Form  I covered  a general  review  of  the  business,  it?  functions, 
years  in  operation,  and  relation  to  agriculture.  Employees  were  divided 
into  the  various  job  titles  with  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time 
employees  needing  agricultural  competencies  in  each  job  title  recorded. 
Form  II  was  used  to  get  information  on  each  job  title  found  in  the  b'jsi- 

I 

ness.  The  employer  was  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  various  compe- 
tencies needed  to  enter  and  advance  in  the  job  title.  These  competencies 
were  divided  into  agricultural  competencies,  business  and  distributive 
competencies,  and  trade  and  Industrial  competencies. 

Data  from  the  study  were  analyzed  in  the  computer  centers  of  Okla- 
homa State  University  and  Ohio  State  University. 
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BUSINESSES  INCUIDED  IN  THE  STUDY 


The  types  o£  agricultural  businesses  and  industries  used  in  the 
study  were  selected  because  o£  their  agricultural  importance  to  Oklahoaa^ 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  other  businesses  which  employ  people  needing  agrl* 
cultural  competencies^  The  list  of  businesses  interviewed  presented  in 
Table  I represents  only  the  major  agricultural  businesses  and  should  not 
be  Interpreted  as  including  all  the  potential  employers  of  agriculturally 
trained  people.  Further  studies  of  other  types  of  enterprises  would  very' 
likely  identify  other  employment  opportunities  and  training  needs. 

The  data  from  this  project  were  collected  from  719  different  agri- 
cultural businesses  in  Oklahoma.  This  represents  38  percent  of  the  total 
of  these  types  of  buslne  ;s  now  in  operation  in  the  state.  When  fores- 
try is  not  considered,  this  amounts  to  42  percent  of  the  businesses.  Only 
the  major  forestry  businesses  were  interviewed  because  It  was  found  that 
the  small  individual  operations  offered  very  limited  employment  opportu- 
nities for  those  with  agricultural  training.  Interviews  were  made  in 
each  county  of  the  state  to  obtain  the  data. 

The  size  of  the  sample  varied  from  40  to  66  percent  of  the  total 
population  depending  on  the  number  of  businesses  in  existence  and  the 
variety  of  operations  within  the  various  types  of  businesses.  Cooperation 
and  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  employers  wore  excellent.  Cases  in  which 
the  interviewer  failed  to  effect  successful  interviews  with  the  manager 
or  some  other  responsible  person  in  the  business  were  extremely  rare. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  term,  Agri- 
cultural Supplies  Business,  is  more  appropriate  than  Feed,  Seed,  and 
Fertilizer  and  that  Ornamental  Horticulture  should  be  used  rather  than 
Greenhouse  and  Nursery.  These  more  acceptable  terms  will  be  used  In  the 
body  of  this  report  to  refer  to  the  businessea  mentioned. 
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TABI2  I 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SEI£CTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA,  NUMBER  INTERVIEHEO,  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


^yP*  Total  Number  Number  Percent 

Agricultural  in  in  of 

Busineas  Population Sample  Total 


Meat  Packing  & Processing 

Dairy  Processing 

Cotton  Gins  & Mills 

Grain  Storage 

Agricultural  Supplies 
(Feed,  Seed,  & Fertilizer) 

Ornamental  Horticulture 
(Greenhouse  & Nursery) 

Applicators 

Forestry 

Agricultural  Machinery 
Poultry  Processing,  Meat,  & Eggs 


255 

102 

40 

38 

21 

55 

159 

74 

47 

104 

47 

45 

390 

156 

40 

317 

127 

40 

69 

31 

45 

- 192 

10 

— 

320 

128 

40 

-21 

M 

66 

Total 


1879 


719 


38 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  OFF'FARH  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 

Tables  II,  III,  and  IV  deal  with  current  employment  in  off'farm 
agricultural  businesses  in  Oklahoma,  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the 
number  of  eiq>loyee8  who  need  agricultural  competencies  in  order  to  be 
successful  in  their  particular  job.  This  was  determined  by  asking  the 
employer  to  designate  those  job  titles  which  require  agricultural  compe- 
tencies. It  will  be  noted  that  38  percent  of  all  of  the  employees  in 
these  types  of  businesses  need  these  competencies-  Those  businesses 
which  have  the  largest  percentages  of  workers  possessing  agricultural 
skills  and  knowledge  are  Agricultural  Machinery,  Ornamental  Horticulture, 
and  Agricultural  Supplies.  These  businesses  are  also  the  ones  having  the 
greatest  number  of  employees  falling  in  this  category. 

Considering  these  businesses  according  to  their  distribution  of  full- 
time, part-time,  and  male  and  female  employees  with  agricultural  compe- 
tencies (Table  III),  we  find  that  Ornamental  Horticulture  hires  a consid- 
erable number  of  part-time  workers  and  female  workers.  Other  businesses 
which  use  a large  proportionate  share  of  part-time  workers  are  the  cotton 
Industry  and  the  applicator  business.  We  find  a considerable  number  of 
part-time  and  female  workers  in  the  agricultural  supplies  business  but 
their  percentage  of  the  total  is  relatively  small. 

Table  IV  looks  at  the  workers  needing  agricultural  competencies  by 
level  of  employment.  The  service  areas  including  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  show  the  greatest  concentration  of  agriculturally  trained  people. 
The  levels  of  Management,  Sales,  and  Supervision  indicate  the  next  areas 
of  greatest  numbers  of  agriculturally  competent  employees.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  tables  do  not  Include  the  professional  workers  in 
agricultural  agencies  of  the  government  and  state-  This  information  is 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  report- 
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TABLE  II 

TOTAL  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AND  NUMBER  NBED1N6  AGRICULTURAL  CCmTENCIES 
IN  SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA 


Type  of  Total  Number  Needing  Percent  Needing 

Agricultural  Number  Agricultural  Agricultural 

Business Employed  Competencies  Competencies 


Meat  Packing  & Processing 
Dairy  Processing 
Cotton  Gins  & Mills 
Grain  Storage 
Agricultural  Supplies 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Applicators 
Forestry 

Agricultural  Machinery 
Poultry  Processing,  Meat,  & Eggs 


6,688 

1,140 

17 

3,282 

W 

14 

1,674 

447 

25 

1,528 

455 

30 

3,712 

2,205 

59 

3,285 

2,100 

64 

1,098 

544 

50 

368 

127 

35 

2,550 

1,962 

77 

-m 

72 

6 

25,114 

9,499 

38 

Total 
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TABLE  III 


NUKBER  HAIE  AND  IFH&LE  FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME.  WORKERS  IN 
JOBS  REQUIRING  AGRICULTURAL  COMPETENCIES  IN  OKLAHOMA 
BY  TYPE,  OF  . BUSINESS 


Type  Agricultural  Full-Time  Part-Time 

Business  Male  Female  Male  Female 


Meat  Packing  & Processing 
Dairy  Processing 
Cotton  Gins  & Mills 
Grain  Storage 
Agricultural  Supplies 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Applicators 
Forestry 

Agricultural  Machinery 
Poultry  Processing,  Meat,  & Eggs 
Totals 


1002 

68 

60 

10 

445 

2 

255 

9 

177 

6 

420 

7 

28 

1885 

110 

200 

10 

1372 

130 

540 

58 

362 

8 

156 

18 

113 

4 

10 

1782 

58 

110 

12 

62 

_ e 

2 

— 

7698 

404 

1283 

114 

O 

ERIC 


;R  workers  in  jobs  THAE  require  agricultural  competencies  in  OKLAHOMA 

BY  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPICYMEWT  OPPORTUNITIES 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
employment  opportunities  in  off**farm  agricultural  business  and  Industry- 
Tables  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  give  the  employers'  estimates  of  their  needs 

< 

of  agriculturally  competent  employees  over  the  five-year  period,  1964  to 
1969.  Employers  estimated  a 34  percent  Increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
possessing  agricultural  competencies  in  that  five-year  period,  All  busi- 
nesses represented  expected  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  these  eisployees. 
Businesses  which  anticipate  the  greatest  Increase  in  number  of  these  work- 
era  are  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Agricultural  Machinery,  and  Agricultural 
Supplies-  Training  programs  in  Oklahoma  should  probably  concentrate  in 
these  areas  with  some  attention  given  to  training  for  those  businesses 
which  show  more  modest  Increases. 

Table  VI  considers  both  increase  in  employees  and  estimated  replace- 
ment needs  in  the  several  businesses.  Again  we  find  the  greatest  eiq;>loy- 
ment  opportunities  in  the  businesses  dealing  with  horticulture,  machinery, 
and  supplies.  Heat  Processing,  Dairy  Processing,  Grain  Storage,  and  Appli- 
cators will  also  be  needing  agriculturally  trained  employees  in  numbers 
which  justify  training  programs  in  these  areas. 

Considering  employment  opportunltes  by  level  of  employment  (Table  VII) 
we  find  chat  the  service  areas  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  offer  the 
greatest  potential  for  agriculturally  trained  personnel.  Managers,  super- 
visors, and  salesmen  also  offer  considerable  opportunity  for  placeaient  in 
these  off-farm  agricultural  businesses.  The  more  detailed  Table  VIII  shows 
the  distribution  of  additional  workers  which  managers  estimated  they  will 
need  in  the  various  job  titles  connected  with  their  businesses. 
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TABLE  V 


NUMBER  OF  EMFLOTEES  NEEDING  AGRICULTURAL  COMPETENCIES  WORKING  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA 
IN  1964,  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  IN  1969,  AND  PERCENT  INCREASE 


Type  Number  Peraons  Needing  Percent 

Agricultural  Agricultural  Comoetencles  Increase 

Business 1964  1969 


Meat  Packing  & Processing 

1140 

1510 

32 

Dairy  Processing 

447 

629 

40 

Cotton  Gins  & Mills 

447 

498 

11 

Grain  Storage 

455 

595 

31 

Agricultural  Supplies 

2205 

2775 

26 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

2100 

3063 

46 

^pllcators 

544 

671 

23 

Forestry 

127 

143 

12 

Agricultural  Machinery 

1962 

2780 

42 

Poultry  Processing,  Meat,  & Eggs 

72 

104 

44 

Totals 

9,499 

12,768 

34 

O 


MUMBBR  GP  MEW  EMPLOYEES  WITH  AGRICUITURAL  COMPBTBNCIBS  BT  1969 

IN  SBI£CTED  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  PgT.APnMA 
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COMBINED  TOB  TITLE  LIST  • OKLAHOMA 


Heat 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Plant  Manager 
Sales  Manager 

Technical 

Quality  Control  Han 

Clerical 

^okkeeper 

Salea 

Salesman 

Service 

Foreman 

Buyer 

Grader 

Butcher 

Butcher's  Helper 

Processor 

Deliveryman 

isi£x 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Plant  Manager 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Quality  Control  Man 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 
Salesman 

Service 

Foreman 

Production  Supt. 
Procesoman 

Cotton  Gins 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Salesman  , 

Service 

Ginner 

Pressman 

Grain  Storaee 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Sieve  tor  Supt.. 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Salesman 

Service 

Foreman 
Mill  Worker 

Aaricultural  ! 

Supplies 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Department  Manager 
Office  Manager 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 
Salesman 

Service 

Foreman 
Mill  Worker 
Deliveryman 

Qrnaiueatal  Horticulture 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Department  Manager 

Professional  Landscape  Architect 

Technical 

Pest  Control  Specialist 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 
Salesman 

Service 

Production  Foreman 
Maintenance  Foreman 
Deliveryman 
Head  Grover 
Grower 

Assistant  Grover 

Landscape  Gardener 
Asst. Landscape  Gardener 

Applicator 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Office  Manager 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Salesman 

Service 

Crew  Chief 
Pilot 
Flag  Man 
Mixer 

Nurse  Truck  Driver 

Forestrv 

Managerial 

Manager 

Technical 

Timber  Technician 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Service 

Deliveryman 

Mechanic 

Forester 

Aaricultural 

Machinery 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Farts  Manager 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 
Salesman 

Service 

Shop  Foreman 
Mechanic 

Parts  Man 
Mechanic's  Helper 
Set-up  & Deliveryman 

Poultry 

Managerial 

llanager 

Production  Manager 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Grader 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 

GROUPING  OF  COMPETENCIES  AND  JOB  TITLES 


At  the  time  each  employer  interviewed  furoiahid  the  informetioa 
about  numbers  of  present  and  future  en^loyees  in  each  Job  title  in  the 
business,  a checklist  of  competencies  (knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities) 
was  filled  out  separately  for  each  Job  title.  For  each  item  on  the 
checklist  (a  total  of  63  items),  the  eaqployer  marked  the  degree  of  com- 
petency required,  from  none  to  high,  on  a three  point  scale. 

A representative  profile  of  the  degree  of  competency  needed  in  each 
knowledge  or  job  activity  was  made  for  each  occupation  by  calculating 
the  mean  ‘o  the  nearest  whole  number  value.  A factor  analysis  program 
with  varimax  rotation  was  used  to  determine  correlations  between  compe- 
tencies as  well  as  between  job  titles.  "Factors"  which  emerge,  as 
Illustrated  on  the  following  pages,  are  groupings  of  competencies  or 
job  titles  with  high  "factor  loadings". 

The  groupings  of  the  job  titles  divided  the  Workers  both  by  type 
of  business  and  by  field  of  activity.  The  type  cf  business  groups  were 
further  divided  into  one  cluster  which  Included  sales  and  management 
and  another  which  indicated  service  workers.  The  mean  ratings  in  Table 
K were  calculated  for  each  competency  group  in  relation  to  the  job 
title  groups. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  the  management  category  had  higher 
competency  requirements  than  the  service  group.  One  significant  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  in  the  competency  area  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  power  where  the  needs  oi  service  workers  exceed  those  of  management. 
In  reading  down  the  list  of  the  fields  of  activity  in  Table  X,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  competency  ratings  drop  in  most  instances. 
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cC'i;Pc'i:jncY  factor  groups^ 


Employea  Traits-*Hur.ian  Relations 

Inventory,  stock  control,  warehousing 
Worker  welfare  (insurance,  retirement,  etc.^ 

Job  opportunities  and  trends 
Job  applications,  interviews 
Buying  and  merchandising 
Receiving,  marking,  shipping 
Internal  business  organisations 
Capital  management,  financing 
Accounting,  taxes 

Experience  in  management  decisions  and  problem  solving 

Employee-supervisor  relations 

Supervision 

Employee  relations  with  fellow  employees 


Salesmanship 


Salesmanship 
Customer  relations 
Public  speech 
Window  and  store  display 
Mathematic a 

Bookkeeping,  business  mathematics 
Buying  and  merchandising 


Business  Management 

Legal  relations  in  business  management 
Government  regulations  (ICC,  PICA,  etc,) 

Writing 

Agricultural  policy 

Legal  requirements  of  the  job 

Surveying 

Trade  relationships,  promotion,  advertising 
Experience  in  management  decisions  and  problem  solving 
Time  study 
Public  speech 
Accounting,  taxes 


AKricultural  Business  Management 

Agriculturar  budgeting,  records,  and  analysis 
Farm  financing  (credit,  taxes,  etc.) 

Accounting,  taxes 
Bookkeeping,  business  iqathematics 
Capital  management,  financing 
Agricultural  labor  management 

^From  factor  analysis  of  60  competencies,  100  job  titles,  interviews  with 
700  businesses. 
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Pliint  and  Soil  Science 

Physical  characteristics  of  soil 
Chemical  characteristics  of  soil 
Additions!  plant  production  practices 
Plant  growth,  fertilisation 
Soil  conservation 

Plant  propagation,  seed  production 
Controlling  insects,  diseases,  weeds 


Animal  Science 

Animal  growth,  feeding 
Animal  breeding,  selection 
Animal  housing  and  equipsient 
Animal  health  and  sanitation 
Agricultural  surkating  practices 


Agricultural  Machinery  and  Power 

Safety  skills 
Sheet  metal  skills 
Farm  power  and  machinery 
Welding  skills 

Manuals,  technical  and  servicei  use  of 
Engines,  repair  and  maintenance 


Building  Construction  Technology 

Carpentry  and  cabinet  working 
Plumbing 

Blueprint  reading 
Heating  and  ventilation 
Electricity 
Masonry 

Drafting  and  design 
Farm  buildings  and  conveniences 
Farm  construction  and  maintenance 
Sheet  metal  skills 

Rural  electrification  and  processing 

Soil  structures  (ditches,  ponds  etc  ) 

Agricultural  labor  management 

'fool  and  die  making 

Trade  relationships 

Electronics 

Industrial  chemistry 
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AVERAGE  COMPEIEKCY  RATING  FOR  EMPLOYEES  BY  FIBU>  OF  ACTIVITY 


Competency  Field  of  Activity  Average  Ratings 

Group*  Manager,  Assistant  Salesman  Book*  Service 

(Subject  Matter)  Field  Man  Manager  keeper  Worker 


Employee  Traits, 
Human  Relations 

2.0 

2.4 

1,8 

1.7 

1.4 

Salesmanship 

2.2 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

1,7 

Business 

Management 

1.9 

2.1 

2,2 

1.9 

1,4 

Agricultural 

Business 

Management 

1.7 

2.0 

1.5 

2.1 

1,1 

Plant  and 
Soil  Science 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

Animal  Science 

2.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Agricultural 
Machinery  and 
Power 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

Building 

Construction 

Technology 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Competency  Rating  Scale*  Hlgh-3,  Some*2,  None*l 

*See  pages  26  and  27  for  competencies  within  listed  competency  groups. 


CHARACIERISTICS  OF  EMPLOYEES 


This  section  of  the  report  deals  with  the  employers’  evaluation  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  which  those  designing  the  studv  thought  might 
be  important  to  those  training  for  occupations  in  off-farm  agricultural 
businesses  These  characteristics  Include  beginning  and  maximum  salary, 
educational  level  requirements,  minimum  and  maximum  entry  ages,  and  resl* 
dential  background  preferences  for  the  various  job  titles  in  the  different 
agricultural  businesses.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  these  interviews  gives 
us  a comprehensive  view  of  the  characteristics  which  most  employers  look 
for  in  a prospective  employee  in  the  types  of  businesses  interviewed,, 

Beginning  and  Maximum  Salaries  and  Wages 

The  salaries  received  by  workers  in  off-farm  agricultural  businesses 
vary  widely  within  each  of  the  businesses,  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  vari- 
ation is  much  wider  within  the  businesses  than  between  businesses  as  we 
can  see  in  Tables  XI  and  XU,  Generally,  professional  and  managerial 
fields  of  activity  command  the  highest  beginning  salary  with  technical, 
supervisory,  and  sales  levels  receiving  wages  in  the  middle  category  and 
skilled  clerical,  and  semi-skilled  workers  getting  relatively  low  start- 
ing incomes.  Maximum  salaries  show  less  variation  than  do  beginning  sala- 

I 

ries  The  professional,  technical,  managerial,  and  supervisory  positions 
eventually  reach bf^r  wage  levels  than  do  those  in  sales  and  skilled  occu- 
pations Average  salary  level  within  a particular  business  is  probably  a 
better  indication  of  the  job's  salary  potential  than  averages  between 

I 

businesses  Wages  in  semi-skilled  jobs,  as  would  be  expected,  are  rela- 
tively low  and  our  training  programs  should  be  designed  to  move  people 
rather  quickly  out  of  this  level  of  employment c Table  XIll  gives  a more 
detailed  breakdown  on  the  salaries  which  are  being  paid  in  the  various 
job  titles  In  off-farm  agricultural  businesses. 
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T^LB  XIII-A 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  BEGINNING  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHMIA  BY  JOB  TITIR 

MEAT  PROCESSING 


Level  of  Employment  Monthly  Full-Time 

Job  Title  Beginning  Maximum 

- Median  Range Median  Range 


Professional 


Quality  Control 

275 

275 

420 

350-700 

Managerial 

Msnager 

400 

192-833 

525 

300-1000 

Assistant  Manager 

360 

200-560 

500 

200-700 

Plant  Manager 

500 

320-600 

600 

500-600 

Supervisory 

Production  Manager 

300 

300 

400 

400 

Manuf.  Supervisor 

450 

450 

600 

600 

Foreman 

400 

320-500 

500 

360-800 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

200 

200 

400 

400 

Bookkeeper 

300 

200-400 

340 

200-500 

Sales 

Salesman 

400 

125-500 

500 

200-833 

Skilled 

Farm  Supervisor 

380 

260-500 

460 

320-600 

Buyer 

417 

300-700 

600 

400-1250 

Grader 

400 

400 

600 

600 

Machine  Operator 

360 

360 

540 

540 

Butcher 

300 

160-400 

3'^0 

200-600 

Processman 

200 

184-320 

256 

200-400 

Semi-Skilled 

Delivery 

370 

240-500 

410 

280-540 

Butcher Helper 

200 

160-300 

240 

200-340 

TABIS  XIII'B 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  BEGINNING  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF -FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHIWA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

DAIRY  PROCESSING 


level  of  Employment 
lob  Title 


Monthly  Full  Time 
Beginning  Maximum 

Median Range Median Range 


Professional 

Quality  Control  500 

Technical 

Fieldman  SOO 

Managerial 

Manager  soo 

Assistant  Manager  SOO 

Plant  Manager  soo 

Supervisory 

Foreman  450 

Production  Supt  542 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper  250 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor  408 

P.'ill  Sales  300 

Skilled 

Manuf  Supervisor  256 

Machine  Operator  400 

Ptocessman  325 

Manuf  Opet  ator  224 


400-600 

600 

500-750 

300-542 

600 

400-750 

280-833 

750 

320-1666 

SOO 

525 

400-650 

360-700 

720 

500-1000 

320-500 

600 

440-833 

328-600 

575 

400-750 

250 

275 

275 

400-667 

715 

500-1000 

160-375 

460 

260-600 

256 

312 

312 

400 

460 

460 

200-450 

400 

350-550 

224 

264 

264 

er|c 
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TABL2  XIII-C 

MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  BEGINNING  AND  HAXIMOM  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARH 
AGRICULrJRAL  BUSINESSES  IN  0KLAH(»1A  BY  JOB  TITLE 

COTTON  GINS 


Level  of  Employment  “o^^hly  Full-Time 

Job  Title  Beginning  Maximum 


Technical 

Fieldman 

450 

300-500 

600 

400-833 

Managerial 

Manager 

400 

125-583 

500 

212-833 

Assistant  Manager 

40C 

280-500 

500 

36C-833 

Supervisory 

Foreman 

200 

200 

217 

217 

Elevator  Supt. 

4C0 

400 

500 

500 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

250 

20C-340 

285 

200-400 

Sales 

Salesman 

300 

250-333 

400 

300-500 

Skilled 

Ginner 

iOO 

200-417 

383 

240-600 

Preseman 

270 

200-340 

320 

240-400 

Semi-Skilled 

Mill  Worker 

200 

200 

240 

240 

Delivery  Man 

136 

136 

240 

240 

Maintenance 

320 

320 

340 

340 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

er|c 
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TABLE  XIII- D 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OP  BEGINNING  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF  FAPM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHCRIA  BY  TOB  TITLE 

COTTON  MILLS 


Level  of  Eaploynent 
Job  Title 


Monthly  Full  Time 
Beginning  Maximum 

Median Range Median ^nge 


Managerial 

Manager  583 

Assistant  Manager  400 

Supervisory 

Plant  Manager  320 

Sales 

Salesman  380 

Skilled 

Mill  Worker  200 


450-600  700  650-800 

400  500  500 


216-425  378  232-525 


300-458  475  450-500 


200  216  216 
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Ti^:BLE  XIII’E 

tSDltf)  m RANGE  OF  B^EGINNING  /HD  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  lOB  TITLE 

GRAIN  STORAGE 


Level  of  EnploYment 
Job  Title 


Monthly  Full-Time 
Beginning  , Maximum 

Median  Range  Median  Range 


Technical 


Fieldman 

600 

600 

750 

500-1000 

Formulator 

500 

500 

600 

600 

Managerial 

Manager 

425 

288-833 

600 

300-1000 

Assistant  Manager 

350 

200-550 

400 

240-600 

Storage  Manager 

275 

250-300 

525 

450-600 

Supervisory 

Warehouse  Manager 

320 

320 

400 

400 

Manuf^  Supervisor 

400 

400 

500 

500 

Sales  Supervisor 

400 

400 

450 

450 

Foreman 

340 

320-450 

400 

360-500 

Elevator  Supt 

360 

200-500 

400 

240-850 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

240 

240 

280 

280 

Bookkeeper 

290 

250-400 

350 

300-500 

Sales 

Salesman 

320 

216-500 

340 

240-833 

Skilled 

Mill  Worker 

260 

180-375 

300 

240-525 

Mechanic 

400 

400 

450 

450 

Buyer 

450 

400-500 

750 

500-1000 

Ginner 

400 

400 

400 

400 

Semi-Skilled 

Mechanic's  Helper 

200 

200 

240 

240 

O 
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IABI£  XIIl-F 

MEDIAN  A^  RANGE  OP  BEGINNING  AND  'Tbl  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 


Uvel  of  Employment  Monthly  Full<Time 

Job  Title  Beginning  Maximum 

Median Range  Median Range 


Technical 

Fieldman 

Processman 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Shipping  Manager 
Plant  Manager 

Supervisory 
Warehouse  Manager 
Sales  Supervisor 
Foreman 
Elevator  Supt, 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Salesman 

Skilled 

Farm  Supervisor 
Maintenance  Foreman 
Mill  Worker 
Buyer 

Egg  Grader 

Semi-Skilled 

Delivery 

Loader 

Machine  Operator 


417 

350-500 

340 

340 

350 

200-1250 

400 

200-833 

400 

275-642 

450 

450 

500 

380-667 

300 

200-400 

240 

200-625 

270 

192-500 

300 

200-450 

250 

152-500 

300 

120-500 

230 

200-260 

360 

360 

260 

160-367 

500 

500 

160 

160 

240 

200-380 

280 

200-375 

300 

300 

550 

500-750 

400 

400 

600 

240-2500 

500 

232-1000 

500 

400-750 

500 

500 

583 

440-1000 

320 

240-450 

320 

240-1000 

390 

200-833 

450 

240-720 

300 

200-600 

400 

200-1000 

320 

300-340 

400 

400 

290 

200-450 

833 

833 

200 

200 

350 

200-400 

330 

240-417 

360 

320-400 

er|c 
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XIII-G 


MEDIAN  AMD  RANGE  OF  BEGINNING  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

ORNAMENTAL  H(»TICULTURE 


Level  of  Employment  Monthly  Full-Time 

Job  Title  Beginning  Maximum 


Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Professional 

Landscape  Architect 

430 

374-600 

640 

450-800 

Technical 

Pest  Control  Supvr, 

317 

317 

333 

333 

Process  Superintendent 

437 

437 

625 

625 

Transplant  Supt. 

300 

300 

400 

400 

Kanagerial 

Manager 

400 

120-1000 

500 

200-2000 

Assistant  Manager 

375 

300-500 

450 

320-1000 

Supervisory 

Production  Manager 

475 

250-700 

700 

4CC-1000 

Shipping  Manager 

350 

200-600 

433 

433 

Plant  Manager 

275 

250-300 

345 

292-400 

Farm  Supervisor 

350 

300-400 

375 

300-450 

Sales  Supervisor 

300 

240-400 

400 

300-450 

Foreman 

240 

200-360 

310 

200-800 

Fieldman 

232 

232 

300 

200-400 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

240 

140-400 

320 

200-500 

Sales 

Salesman 

250 

160-500 

350 

240-1233 

Skilled 

Maintenance  Foreman 

400 

400 

475 

400-542 

Head  Grower 

320 

200-417 

435 

320-517 

Grower 

340 

160-500 

500 

200-667 

Grader 

150 

144-160 

200 

200 

Machinery  Operator 

160 

160 

200 

200 

Landscape  Gardener 

200 

160-250 

240 

200-400 

Semi* Skilled 

Assistant  Grower 

176 

100-300 

200 

160-400 

Asst. Landscape  Gardener 

160 

120-200 

180 

16C-300 

ERIC 
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TABI£  XIII-H 

MEDIAN  AMD  RANGE  OF  SEGINNIN6  AND  MAXIMUM  SALAR'i  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  IIT1£ 

APPLICATOR  BUSINESS 


Level  of  Eiq>loyment 
Job  Title 


Monthly  Full-Time 
Beginning  Maximum 

Median Range Median Range 


Technical 

Fleldman 

Mixer 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 


Supexvisory 
Crew  Chief 


Clerical 

Office  Manager 


Skilled 

Pilot 

Chemical  Man 


Semi-Skilled 
Flag  Man 


300  300 

296  292-400 


500  250-833 

300  300 


410  320-500 


400  400 


615  400-833 

400  400 


325  325 


400  400 

425  400-450 


667  400-1250 

400  400 


615  400-833 


500  500 


800  400-1250 

450  450 


400  400 


er|c 


TABI£  XIII- 1 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  BEGINNING  AND  MAXHOIH  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  RUSINSSSES  IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITIE 

FORESTRY 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


Monthly  Full-Time 

Beginning Maximum 

Median  Range  Median Range 


Professional 


Forester 

400 

400 

625 

600-650 

Technical 
Timber  Technician 

208 

200-217 

265 

250-2SO 

Managerial 

Manager 

400 

250-600 

425 

333-800 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

,224 

224 

240 

240 

Skilled 

Mechanic 

300 

300 

360 

360 

Carpenter 

260 

240-280 

360 

320-400 

Semi> Skilled 
Delivery 

200 

200 

240 

240 

er|c 
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TABLE  XIII- I 

MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  CF  BEGINNING  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 


Level  of  Einplo3riQent  Monthly  Full  lime 

lob  Title  Beginning  Maximum 


Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Technical 

Fieldman 

350 

300 '400 

625 

600-650 

Managerial 

Manager 

408 

200 '1000 

600 

300-1250 

Assistant  Manager 

400 

200-450 

550 

340-600 

Plant  Manager 

500 

500 

583 

583 

Supervisory 

Sales  Supervisor 

875 

500-1250 

1667 

1667 

Shipping  Manager 

250 

250 

333 

333 

Shop  Foreman 

300 

200-500 

525 

450-725 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

300 

150-400 

350 

200-500 

Sales 

Salesman 

400 

200-700 

600 

200-1000 

Skilled 

Hanuf  Supervisor 

500 

500 

600 

600 

Mechanic 

280 

200-500 

400 

240-700 

Parts  Man 

300 

160-500 

420 

280-600 

Welder 

200 

160-340 

288 

240-400 

Semi-Skilled 

Delivery 

Mechanic's  Helper 

240 

140-260 

287 

240-340 

200 

140-300 

340 

180-500 

Set 'Up  Man 

240 

192-350 

300 

192-600 

Machine  Operator 

250 

250 

333 

333 

er|c 
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TABLE  ZlII-K 

MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  BEGINNING  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARY  IN  OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  7»  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

POULTRY  PROCESSING  • EGGS 


Level  of  Employment  Full-Time 

Job  Title  Beginning  Maximum 


Technical 

Fieldman 

300 

200-400 

440 

440 

Quality  Control 

400 

400 

700 

700 

Managerial 

Manager 

400 

24C-700 

500 

300-800 

Assistanc  Manager 

375 

375 

450 

450 

Production  Manager 

450 

400-500 

525 

500-550 

Supervisory 

Shipping  Manager 

320 

320 

700 

700 

Plant  Manager 

280 

280 

520 

340-700 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

308 

216-400 

375 

25C-500 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 

600 

600 

700 

700 

Skilled 

Warehouse  Manager 

400 

40G 

500 

500 

Delivery 

216 

216 

240 

240 

Egg  Grader 

200 

200 

240 

200-240 

Processman 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

er|c 
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TABLE  XTII-L 

mbotan  and  pange  of  Beginning  4And  majctmuh  salary  tn  off  -farm 

^3FICULHJBAL  BUSINESSES  7N  OKLAHOMA  B?  JOB  TITUS 
POULTRY  PROCESSING  - MEAT 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 

Monthly  Full-Time 
Beginmine  Maximum 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Technical 

Fieldman 

500 

500 

1250 

1250 

Managerial 

Manager 

370 

340-400 

400 

350-450 

Skilled 

Grader 

200 

200 

260 

260 

er|c 
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Education  Needed  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupatlona 

Information  supplied  by  the  719  employers  interviewed  as  Indicated 
in  Table  XIV  shows  that  50  percent  of  the  jobs  available  In  off«farm 
agricultural  businesses  may  be  filled  by  persons  with  a high  school  edu- 
cation- Forty-eight  percent  of  the  employees  need  education  above  the 
high  school  level  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  low  percent  of 
the  jobs  which  require  less  than  a high  school  education.  Those  busi- 
nesses which  indicate  the  greater  percentage  of  workers  with  beyond  high 
school  education  are  dairy  processing,  grain  storage,  and  agricultural 
machinery  Meat  processing,  cotton  processing,  and  agricultural  supplies 
were  business  which  required  relatively  lower  percentage  of  employees 
with  training  above  the  high  school  level.  Post  high  school  technical 
training  is  indicated  for  surprisingly  few  of  the  employees.  However, 
when  we  consider  that  this  type  of  employee  simply  has  not  been  available, 
we  can  understand  why  more  employers  do  not  require  training  at  this 
level  Table  XV  gives  a more  detailed  report  of  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  job  titles  in  off-farm  agricultural  business.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  amount  of  education  necessary  to  be  employed  decreases  as 
we  go  down  the  table  by  levels  of  employment - 

We  know  that  we  will,  for  the  immediate  future,  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  large  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  \t':o  will  be  seeking 
employment  without  further  training.  This  challenges  those  giving 
training  and  education  at  the  high  school  level  to  strive  to  assure 
preparation  which  will  meet  job  entry  requirements- 
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Minimuai  Age  to  Entar  Otf-Fana  AHriculsurcl  Oec>'.pations 


Another  w;ri;e.r  char  act  eristic  closely  tied  to  educational  require- 
ments is  ege  of  employabillr./.  TjHe  KVI  shous  the  average  minimum  age 
at  which  employers  indicated  they  would  be  willing  to  hire  employees 

As  would  be  eicpected,  Table  XVI.  shows  that  entry  age  advances  as  the 
training  and  responsibility  associated  with  the  job  increase'  Entry  into 
the  service  (skilled  and  semi-skilled),  clerical,  sales,  and  technical 
positions  ranges  from  20  to  23  years  of  age-  Positions  at  the  managerial 
and  supervisory  level  may  be  entered  at  the  average  age  of  26,  while  the 
minimum  age  for  professional  people  is  31<v  Considering  these  averages, 
there  appears  to  be  a two-year  gap  between  the  lowest  minimum  entry  age 
of  20  and  the  normal  age  of  high  school  graduation,  There  are,  however, 
certain  Job  titles  for  which  the  minimum  age  limit  is  less  than  the 
average  (Table  XVII).  Many  employers  have  indicated  that  age  is  only  an 
indication  of  mere  important  characteristics  which  they  desire  in  employ- 
ees and  that  if  these  attributes  can  be  found  in  younger  people,  age  is 
not  a factor  in  soltctiwn..  .Hcntai  and  etuot.lonal  stability,  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility,  ability  to  work  hard,  and  honesty  and  accuracy 
are  more  Important  than  chronological  age  to  many  of  those  doing  the 
hiring  in  off-farm  agricultural  businesses. 

If  teachers  of  vocatlor.al  agriculture  and  others  cooperating  in  the 
training  of  employees  in  off-farm  agrlcu.lcure  can  develop  these  worker 
characteristics  so  Importanc  to  the  employer,  thi:  /.ap  between  age  of 
high  school  graduation  and  minimum  age  for  employment  may  be  narrowed. 
Education  beyond  the  high  school  level  should,  of  course,  be  the  aim  of 
those  who  can  benefit  from  it  and  for  whom  it  is  possible- 


TABU  XVI 


AVERAESB  HINIMIH  AGE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SFUSCIED 
OFF  FAPM  AGRICULTUFM.  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA 
BT  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Level  of  Average 

Employment  ' Miaimua  Ago 


Professional 

31 

Technical 

22 

Managerial 

26 

Supervisory 

26 

Clerical 

22 

Sales 

22 

Skilled 

23 

Semi 'Skilled 

20 
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TABI£  XVII-A 

MEDIAN  AMD  RANGE  OF  /CE  TO  ENTER  E^:PLOTMEKT  IN 

SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

MEAT  PROCESSING 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


Minimum  Age  to  Enter 
Median Range 


Professional 


Quality  Control 

25 

25 

Managerial 

Manager 

27 

18-35 

Assistant  Manager 

22 

20-35 

Plant  Manager 

32o5 

30-35 

Supervisory 

Production  Manager 

25 

25 

Manufo  Supervisor 

24 

24 

Foreman 

30 

25-35 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

25 

25 

Bookkeeper 

2C 

18-30 

Sales 

Salesman 

21 

18-27 

Skilled 

Farm  Supervisor 

21.5 

18-25 

Foreman 

30 

30 

Buyer 

25 

18-35 

Grader 

22 

22 

Machine  Operator 

18 

18 

Butcher 

20 

16-30 

Processman 

22 

20-30 

Semi-Skilled 

Del ivery 

22 

18-30 

Butcher's  Helper 

20 

16-30 

er|c 
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TABtS  XVII-B 


^ w enter  employment  in 

SEIECTBD  OFP-PARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  OKLAHOMA 
BY  JOB  TITLE 


DAIRY  PROCESSING 


Level  of  Eoployment 
Job  Title 


Minimum  Aea  to  Enter 
.Median Ranee 


Profeaaional 


Quality  Control 

40 

Technical 

Fieldman 

22 

Managerial 

Manager 

30 

Assistant  Manager 

25 

Plant  Manager 

23 

Supervisory 

Foreman 

25 

Production  Superintendent 

30 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

20 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 

28 

Retail  Seles 

23 

Skilled 

Manuf.  Supervisor 

18 

Foreman 

25 

Machine  Operator 

21 

Processman 

21 

Manuf.  Operator 

18 

30 


21-26 


22-35 

22-30 

21-30 


25-30 

25-30 


20 


25-30 

18-25 


18 

21-30 

21 

18-25 

18 
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TABJJE  XVH-C 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  AGE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

COTTON  GINS 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


JMinimum  Age  to  Enter 


Median 


Range 


Technical 

Fieldman 


27  >5 


22-30 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 


26 

25 


19-35 

21-35 


Supervisory 

Foreman 

Elevator  Superintendent 


25 

24 


25 

24 


Clerical 

Bookkeeper 


20 


18-25 


Sales 

Salesman 


21 


20-24 


Skilled 

Ginner 

Pressman 


25 

26 


18-40 

18-30 


Semi-Skilled 
Mill  Worker 
Delivery  Han 
Maintenance 


21 

20 

20 


18-25 

20 

20 


er|c 
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TABLE  XVII-D 


er|c 


^ TO  ENTER  EMPLOWdENT  IN 

SEUCTED  OFP-FABM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 


lAvel  of  Bn^loyment 
Job  Title 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 


Supervisory 
Plant  Manager 


Sales 

Salesman 


Skilled 
Mill  Worker 


COnON  MILLS 


30 

22 


24 


20 


30 


23^30 

22 


20-28 


18-22 


30 
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TABLE  XVII-E 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  iGE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SEIECIED  OFF>FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

GRAIN  STORAGE 


Level  of  Eo^loymeat 
Job  Title 


Minimum  Age  to  Enter 
Median Range 


Technical 


Fieldman 

24 

24 

Mixer 

21 

21 

Managerial 

Manager 

25 

20-35 

Assistant  Manager 

23.5 

20-30 

Storage  Manager 

25 

22-30 

Supervisory 

Warehouse  Manager 

30 

30 

Manuf,  Supervisor 

26 

26 

Sales  Supervisor 

30 

30 

Foreman 

27 

24-30 

Elevator  Superintendent 

25 

20-30 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

27 

27 

Bookkeeper 

25 

20-30 

Sales 

Salesman 

22 

20-26 

Skilled 

Mill  Worker 

22 

17-24 

Mechanic 

24 

24 

Buyer 

25 

24-26 

Ginner 

30 

30 

Semi-Skilled 

Mechanic's  Helper 

25 

25 

TABLE  XVII'^F 


MEDIAN  AMD  RANGE  OF  MINIMlttl  AQE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  OFF^FAIW  ACRICULTDRAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 

Technical 

Fieldman 

Processman 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Shipping  Manager 
Plant  Manager 

Supervisory 
Warehouse  Manager 
Sales  Supervisor 
Foreman 

Elevator  Superintendent 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Salesman 

Skilled 

Farm  Supervisor 
Maintenance  Foreman 
Mill  Worker 
Mechanic 
Buyer 

Egg  Grader 

Semi'  Skilled 
Delivery 
Loader 

Machine  Operator 


Minimum  Age  to  Enter 

Range 


22 

19-30 

20 

20 

25 

18-35 

22 

20-35 

25 

22-30 

30 

30 

32.5 

30-35 

25 

25 

27.5 

25-30 

25 

20-35 

25 

18-30 

21 

16-30 

22 

16-40 

23 

21-25 

30 

30 

18 

16-30 

21 

20-22 

30 

30 

20 

20 

20 

18-30 

19 

18-25 

25 

21-30 
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TABLE  XVII-G 

MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  AGE  TO  ENTER  SMPLOYI'fflNT  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOIA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


Professional 
Landscape  Architect 

Technical 

Pest  Control  Supervisor 
Process  Superintendent 
Transplant  Superintendent 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 

Supervisory 
Production  Manager 
Shipping  Manager 
Plant  Manager 
Farm  Supervisor 
Sales  Supervisor 
Foreman 
Fieldman 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

Sales 

Salesman 

Skilled 

Maintenance  Foreman 
Head  Grower 
Grower 
Grader 

Machinery  Operator 
Transplanter 
Landscape  Gardener 

Semi-Skilled 
Assistant  Grower 
Assistant  Landscape  Gardener 


Minimum  Age  to  Enter 
Median Range 


22 

21-30 

22 

22 

22 

22 

24 

24 

25 

20-40 

22 

18-25 

26 

26 

21.5 

18-25 

22.5 

21-24 

27.5 

25-30 

24 

18-26 

22.5 

20-26 

20 

20 

20 

18-22 

21 

18-30 

24 

18-25 

26 

18-30 

23 

16-45 

18 

18 

22 

22 

20 

20 

17 

16-20 

20 

18-24 

18,5 

17-21 

TABU  XVII- H 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  ASE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  OFF<FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

APPLICATOR  BUSINESS 


Level  of  Emplo^yment 
Job  Title 


Minimum  Aee  to  Enter 
Median 


Range 


Technical 


Fieldman 

19 

18-21 

Formulator 

20 

18-24 

Managerial 

Manager 

25 

20-35 

Assistant  Manager 

22 

22 

Supervisory 

Crew  Chief 

24 

21-30 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

21 

20-22 

Sales 

Salesman 

21 

21 

Skilled 

Machine  Operator 

18 

18 

Pilot 

23 

20«30 

Chemical  Man 

21.5 

18-24 

Semi-Skilled 

riag  17  16-18 
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TABLE  XVII'  I 


HBDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  AGE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  OFF'FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

FORESTRY 


Leval  of  Employment 
Job  Titla 


Minimum  Age  to  Enter 

Median Range 


Professional 

Forester  25  25-30 

Technical 

Timber  Technician  22,5  21-24 

Managerial 

Manager  30  25-40 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper  21  21 

Skilled 

Mechanic  30  30 

Carpenter  24  24 

Semi-Skilled 

DoJiveiv  20  20 


er|c 
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TABU  XVII'J 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  AGE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  OFFi-FAPM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITU 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 


Level  of  Employment  Minimum  Age  to  Enter 


Job  Title 

Median 

Range 

Technical 

Fieldman 

23 

21>25 

Managerial 

Manager 

28 

20-35 

Assistant  Manager 

25 

21-35 

Plant  Manager 

30 

30 

Supervisory 

Sales  Supervisor 

35 

35 

Shipping  Manager 

30 

30 

Shop  Foreman 

28 

20-35 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

21 

18-26 

Sales 

Salesman 

25 

18-32 

Skilled 

Manuf.  Supervisor 

20 

20 

Mechanic 

21 

16-30 

Parts  Man 

20 

18-30 

Welder 

18 

18 

Semi* Skilled 

Delivery 

Mechanic's  Helper 

19 

18-20 

18 

18-25 

Set-Up  Man 

18 

16-30 

Machine  Operator 

18 

18 

i 

I* 
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TABUB  XVll-K 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  MINIMUM  AGE  TO  ENTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SEIECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKIAHOHA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

POULTRY  PROCESSING  - EGGS 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


Minimum  Age  to  Enter 
Median Range 


Technical 
Fieldman 
Quality  Control 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Production  Manager 


Supervisory 
Shipping  Manager 
Plant  Manager 


Clerical 

Bookkeeper 


26.3 

21 


25-28 

21 


25 

21 

25,5 


18-30 

21 

25-26 


25 

30 


25 

30 


26 


26 


Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 


23 


20-26 


Skilled 

Warehouse  Manager 
Delivery 
Egg  Grader 
Processman 


21 

21 

24 

24 

20 

20 

20 

20 

er|c 
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TABUE  XVII- L 


MEDIAN  AND  RANGE  OF  HINIUDH  AGE  TO  ENTER  FMPLOYMENT  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FAPM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

POULTRY  PROCESSING  - HEAT 


Level  of  Employment  Minimum  Aae  to  Enter 

Job  Title Median Range 


Technical 

Fieldman  25  25 

Managerial 

Manager  30  30 

Plant  Manager  30  30 

Skilled 

Grader  20  20 


o 
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P esidenti al  Background  Frcl’erred  £or  Persons  Working  in  Off-Farm  Atriculture 

Farm  experience  is  conisidered  to  be  an  important  asset  and  a definite 
advantage  to  beginning  workers  -.coking  erapJoyment  in  most  jobs  in  off- 
farm  agiicuitural  businesses.  As  shown  in  Table  XVIII  employers  prefer 
a farm  background  in  78  percent  of  the  positions  considered  I’v-rr  per  • 
cent  specified  a rural,  non-farm  background,  while  18  percent  had  no 
preference,  An  urban  background  was  not  preferred  by  any  of  the  managers 

'4i 

intervieved.  Businesses  which  show  the  greatest  percent  of  employees  in 
which  a farm  backg’«'ound  was  desirable  were  giain  storage,  cotton,  agii- 
cultural  machinery,  applicators,  and  agricultural  supplies’ -those  busi- 
nesses dealing  directly  with  farmers  in  sales  or  service; 

Several  reasons  were  given  by  employers  for  their  preference  for 
young  men  with  a ^arm  background  The  farm  youth  has  a store  of  know- 
ledge which  saves  valuable  training  time  In  the  opinion  of  the  inter- 
viewees, the  farm  youth  is  more  able  and  willing  to  work  hard  Through 
experience,  business  managers  have  learned  that  rural  youth  are  punctual, 
have  orderly  work  habits,  and  accept  responsibility.  Young  men  with  a 
farm  oackground  know  how  to  talk  the  farmer's  language  Tney  respect 
farmers  and  are  sympathetic  to  farm  problems  For  these  reasons  the 
owners  and  managers  of  businesses  which  deal  with  farmers  and  farm  prod> 
ucts  are  looking  for  men  with  a farm  background  Table  XIX  shows  the 
residential  background  preference  indicated  by  the  managers  in  the  indi- 
vidual job  titles  in  the  businesses  studiedv> 


TABLE  XVIII 


FESIDENIIAL  BACKSBOUND  PBEFEPRFD  FOR  PFRSONS  WORKING 
IN  SELECTED  OFF'FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA 


Type 

of 

Business 

Farm 

Percent 

Rura] 

Non^Farm 

Percent 

No 

Preference 

Percent 

Meat  Processing 

68 

2 

30 

Dairy  Processing 

64 

3 

33 

Cotton  Processing 

87 

7 

6 

vtain  Storage 

92 

3 

5 

Agricultural  Supplies 

82 

7 

11 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

60 

3 

37 

Applicators 

84 

0 

16 

Forestry 

80 

0 

20 

Agricultural  Machinery 

85 

3 

]2 

Poultry  Processing 

63 

12 

25 

Average  Percent 

78 

4 

18 
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TABLE  XIX-A 


RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SELECTED  OFF'FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

MEAT  PROCESSING 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 

Farm 

Percent 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Percent 

No 

Preference 

Percent 

Number 

Interviews 

Professional 

Quality  Control 

100 

2 

Managerial 

Manager 

61 

1 

38 

74 

Assistant  Manager 

25 

75 

4 

Plant  Manager 

67 

33 

6 

Supervisory 

Production  Manager 

iOO 

1 

Manuf  Supervisor 

100 

1 

Foreman 

72 

14 

14 

7 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

100 

• 

1 

Bookkeeper 

33 

67 

3 

Sales 

Salesman 

67 

5 

28 

18 

Skilled 

Farm  Supervisor 

50 

50 

2 

Buyer 

87 

13 

23 

Grader 

100 

1 

Machine  Operator 

100 

1 

Butcher 

71 

2 

27 

41 

Processman 

56 

44 

9 

Semi-Skilled 

Delivery 

67 

33 

3 

Butcher's  Helper 

58 

4 

38 

24 

75 
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RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SEIECIED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  IITIE 

DAIRY  PROCESSING 


Level  of  Employment 

Farm 

Rural 

No 

Number 

Job  Title 

Non-Farm 

Preference 

Interviews 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Professional 

Quality  Control 

71 

29 

7 

Technical 

Fieldman 

86 

14 

7 

Managerial 

12 

Manager 

50 

8 

42 

Assistant  Manager 

50 

50 

2 

Plant  Manager 

46 

8 

46 

13 

Supervisory 

17 

Foreman 

83 

6 

Production  Supt. 

80 

20 

5 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

100 

1 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 

25 

75 

4 

Retail  Sales 

40 

60 

5 

Skilled 

Manuf.  Superintendent 

100 

17 

1 

Foreman 

83 

6 

Machine  Operator 

100 

25 

4 

Processman 

75 

4 

Manuf.  Operator 

100 

1 
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tABLB  m-C 


nSWStniAL  BMSKGROmO)  PREFERRED  FOR  PERS(R)S  WORKING  IN 
SEIECIED  OFF-FASH  itCRlCULTDRAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKUHOMA  BY  JOB  TII1£ 

COTTON  GINS 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


Farm  Rural  Mo  Number 

Hon«Farm  Preference  Interviews 

Percent  Percent  Percent 


Technical 


Fleldman 

100 

5 

Managerial 

Manager 

90 

5 

5 

59 

Assistant  Manager 

60 

40 

5 

Supervisory 

Foreman 

100 

1 

Elevator  Supt. 

100 

1 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper  75  g I9 


Sales 

Salesman  67  33 


Skilled 

Glnner  69 

Pressman  loo 

Seml'Skllled 

Mill  Worker  100 

Deliveryman  100 

Maintenance  100 


3 8 38 

8 


2 

1 

1 
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TABIJF 


RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SEUSCTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  0KLAH(»1A  BY  JOB  TITLE 

COTTON  MILLS 


Level  of  Employment 
Job  Title 


Farm  Rural  No  Number 

Non-Fara  Preference  Interviews 

Percent  Percent  Percent 


Managerial 

Manager  67  33  3 

Assistant  Manager  100  1 


Supervisory 

Plant  Manager  100  2 


Sales 

Salesman  100  2 


Skilled 

Mill  Worker  100  1 
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TABLE  XIX'S 


SSSTOEHIIAL  background  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FARH  /.^RICUUORAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  ORLABOHA  BT  JOB  THU 

GRAIN  STORAGE 


Level  of  Bmploynent  Farm  Rural  No  Number 

Job  Title  Nor  Farm  Preference  Interviews 

Percent  Prrcent  Percent 


Technical 


Fieldman 

100 

3 

Mixer 

100 

? 

Managerial 

Manager, 

86 

8 

6 

35 

Assistant  Manager 

78 

11 

11 

9 

Storage  Manager 

100 

2 

Supervisory 

Warehouse  Manager 

100 

1 

Manuf  Supervisor 

lOG 

3 

Sales  Supervisor 

100 

1 

Foreman 

100 

32 

Elevator  Supt< 

79 

21 

14 

Clerical 

Office  Manager 

100 

1 

Bookkeeper 

72 

14 

14 

7 

Sales 

Salesman 

100 

7 

Skilled 

Mill  Worker 

100 

10 

Mechanic 

100 

1 

Buyer 

SO 

50 

2 

Ginner 

100 

1 

Semi-Skilled 

Mechanic's  Helper 

100 

1 

ERIC 


1 


79 


TABLE  XIX-P 

RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SEIECIED  QFF'FABM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITIB 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 


Level  of  EOployment 
lob  Title 

Farm 

Percent 

Rural 

Non-Farm 

Percent 

No 

Proforonce 

Percent 

Number 

Intervieva 

Technical 

Fieldman 

100 

12 

Managerial 

Manager 

86 

6 

8 

158 

Aaaiatant  Manager 

81 

6 

13 

32 

Office  Manager 

75 

25 

A 

Shipping  Manager 

100 

1 

Plant  Manager 

57 

U 

29 

A 

7 

Superviaory 

Harehouae  Manager 

67 

33 

3 

Salea  Suparviaor 

67 

22 

11 

9 

Foreman 

77 

14 

9 

35 

Elevator  Supt. 

87 

7 

6 

IS 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

73 

4 

23 

51 

Salea 

Saleaman 

85 

7 

8 

71 

Skilled 

Farm  Suparviaor 

100 

3 

Maintenance  Foreman 

100 

1 

Mill  Worker 

89 

6 

5 

A 

Mechanic 

100 

2 

Buyer 

100 

1 

Egg  Grader 

100 

1 

Semi-Skilled 

Delivery 

76 

24 

21 

Loader 

75 

25 

8 

Machine  Operator 

100 

2 
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TABLE  XIE<<} 


BBSIDIMTIAL  BACHSRODIID  PREFERRED  FOR  FBR80HS  WOREXH6  IN 
8EUC1BD  OnP>FARK  ABRICUUniRAL  BD8HIE88E8 
IN  OKLAHOHA  BY  JOB  TITU 

ORNAMENTAL  BORTICULTURE 


Laval  oE  Baploymant 
Job  Titla 

Fam 

Percent 

Rural 

Non-Fam 

Percent 

No 

^Preference 

Percent 

Munber 

Xnterviewa 

Profaaaional 

Landacapa  ArchUaet 

SO 

so 

6 

Taebnieal 

Faat  Control  Suparvisor 

100 

2 

Proeaaa  Suparintandant 

100 

1 

Tranaplant  8upt. 

100 

1 

Managarial 

Manager 

31 

6 

43 

112 

Aaalatant  Manager 

38 

62 

8 

8ttparvlaorx 

Production  Manager 

100 

2 

Ebipplng  Manager 

71 

29 

Pi 

7 

Plant  Manager 

100 

2 

Fern  Buperviaor 

100 

3 

8alea  Buperviaor 

100 

4 

Foranan 

75 

2S 

12 

Fieldnan 

100 

3 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

SO 

so 

4 

Salea 

Balaanan 

67 

33 

18 

Bkilled 

Naintananee  Foreaun 

SO 

so 

4 

iloed  Crouer 

50 

so 

■f 

6 

Grower 

72 

4 

24 

50 

Grader 

100 

2 

Maebinery  Operator 

100 

1 

Tranaplanter 

100 

2 

landaoape  Gardener 

71 

29 

21 

8eni«8killed 

Aaaiatant  Grover 

65 

35 

23 

Aaat  Lendacape  Gardener 

100 

■if 

15 

O 

ERIC 

yfliffliiiniffTiTLim 
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TABlf  XTX-H 


RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FAPN  AGRICULTURAL  BU.«INESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

APPLICATOR  BUSINESS 


Level  of  Employmeot 
Job  Title 


Farm 

Percent 


Rural 

Non-Farm 

Percent 


No  Number 

Preference  Interviews 

Percent 


Technical 

FieJdman  75 


25  8 


Managerial 

Manager  82 

Assistant  Manag-ir  100 


18  23 

1 


Supervisory 

Crew  Chief  100 


5 


Clerical 

Office  Manager  100 


4 


Sales 

Salesman 


100 


1 


Skilled 

Machine  Operator 

100 

Pilot 

75 

Chemical  Man 

30 

3 

25  12 

20  5 


Semi  Skilled 
Flag  Man 


36 


14 
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TABLE  Xn  T 


F<!SIDSNTTAL  BACEIGFOW^  PFVERBBD  fW  PERSONS  WORKTNG  TN 
SFUtCIED  OFF  FARM  ASPICULliJRAL  BUSINESSES 
TN  ORIAHQHA  BI  JOB  TITUB 

FORESTRY 


Levs!  of  Employment  Farm  Rural  No  Number 

Job  Title  Non*Pana  Preference  Interviews 

Percent  Percent  Percent 


Professional 

Forester  67  33  3 


rechnicsl 

Tinier  Technician  100  2 


Manager is! 

Manager  80  ?0  5 


Clerical 

Pookkeeper  100  1 


Skilled 

Mechanic  100  1 

Carpenter  100  2 


Semi-Skilled 

Del ivery  100  1 
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TABLE  XIX *J 


RESIDEHTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BF  JOB  TITTiS 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 


Level  of  Employmenc 
Job  Title 


Farm 

Percent 


Rural 

Non-Farm 

Percent 


No 

Preference 

Percent 


Number 

Interviews 


Technical 


Fieldman 

50 

50 

2 

Managerial 

Manager 

•87 

r* 

4 

u 

127 

Assistant  Manager 

86 

14 

7 

Plant  Manager 

100 

1 

Supervisory 

Sales  Supervisor 

100 

2 

Shipping  Manager 

100 

1 

Shop  Foreman 

86 

14 

21 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

64 

12 

24 

25 

Sales 

Salesman 

89 

7 

4 

47 

Skilled 

I 

Manuf  Superintendent 

100 

1 

Mechanic 

77 

2 

21 

9/ 

Parts  Man 

90 

2 

8 

77 

Welder 

100 

3 

Semi-Skilled 

Delivery 

86 

14 

7 

1 c 

Mechanic’s  Helper 

93 

7 

15 

Set-Up  Man 

95 

5 

27 

c 

Machine  Operator 

100 

5 
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XABbi 

RESIDENTIAL  BACKCRCUND  FREFEUHED  FOR  PERSONS  WORKING  IN 
SELECTED  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
IN  OKLAHOMA  BY  JOB  TITLE 

POULTRY  PROCESSING  • EGGS 


Level  of  Employment 

Farm 

Rural 

No 

Number 

Job  Title 

Non<*Farm 

Preference 

Interviews 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Technical 

Fieldman 

100 

2 

Quality  Control 

100 

1 

Managerial 

Manager 

82 

9 

11 

Assistant  Manager 

100 

1 

Production  Manager 

30 

50 

2 

Supervisory 

Shipping  Manager 

100 

1 

Plant  Manager 

50 

50 

2 

Clerical 

Bookkeeper 

50 

50 

2 

Sales 

Sales  Supervisor 

50 

50 

2 

Skilled 

Warehouse  Manager 

100 

1 

Delivery 

100 

1 

Egg  Grader 

67 

33 

6 

Processman 

34 

33 

33 

3 

POULTRY  PROCESSING  - 

MEAT 

Technical 

Fieldman 

100 

1 

Managerial 

Manager 

100 

2 

Plant  Manager 

100 

1 

Skilled 

Grader 


100 
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PROFESSIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOTEEG  IN  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  SERVICE  AGENCIES 
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An  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  obtain  information  concerning 
professional  agricultural  workers  in  private  and  public  organizations 
serving  agriculture.  Information  obtained  from  interview,  with  the  state 
head  or  some  other  responsible  representative  of  the  following  agencies 
is  contained  in  this  part  of  the  report; 


Federal  Land  Bank 
Veterinarians 
State  Land  Commission 
State  Board  of  Health 
Murray  State  College 
Noble  Foundation 
State  Board  of  Agriculture 
OSU  College  of  Agriculture 
OSU  Experiment  Station 


Agriculture  Extension  Service 
State  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Farmers  Home  Administration-- 
State 

Vocational  Agriculture 
Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  and  Anticipated  Needs 

There  are  1,943  full-time  and  73  part-time  professional  agriculture 
employees  in  the  above  mentioned  services.  It  is  estimated  that  1,027 
new  employees  will  be  needed  by  1969  as  replacements  and  new  personnel. 
Since  practically  all  of  these  employees  will  be  college  degree  people 
and  considering  that  the  businesses  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections 
will  need  about  eight  hundred  college  trained  personnel,  this  indicates 
an  annual  demand  of  approximately  four  hundred  college  graduates  in 
agriculture  in  the  businesses  and  organizatio^is  covered  in  this  study. 


Number  Currently  Emplpyed 

Number  Needed  by  1969 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Replacements 

Additions 

Full-Time  Part-Time 

Full-Time  Part-Time 

1,943 

73 

759  100 

161  7 
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Minimum  and  Maxlnum  Entry  Age 

The  minimum  average  age  at  which  a peraon  may  enter  these  profes- 
sional agricultural  occupations  is  26  with  the  range  being  from  22  to  30. 
Some  training  positions  are  available  which  have  a minimum  entry  age  of 
18  years.  The  average  maximum  age  for  Job  entry  with  the  organizations 
interviewed  is  46  years  and  a range  of  40  to  50  years  reported, 

Education  Required 

The  vast  majority  of  these  jobs  (907.)  require  a baccalaureate  degree 

I 

or  above  for  Job  entry  and  advancements  Ten  percent  of  these  professional 
jobs  require  only  some  college  but  the  trend  is  toward  more  education 
rather  than  less  as  an  employment  requirement.  The  following  chart  illus- 
trates the  level  of  education  required  in  this  category  of  employment. 


Educational  Level 
Required 

Percent  of  Jobs 
Requiring  this  l.evel 

Some  College 

10 

College  Degree 

60 

College  Degree  Plus 

18  Hours  2 

Master’s  Degree 

14 

Doctor’s  Degree 

14 

Beginning  and  Mairlmuia  Salaries 

Salaries  in  these  professional  agricultural  occupations  vary  some- 
what depending  upon  the  level  at  which  the  individual  is  working  and  the 
administrative  duties  connected  with  the  job.  The  following  table  shows 
the  range  of  beginning  and  maximum  salaries  at  these  various  levels. 
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Area  of  Uork 

Beginning  Range 

Maximum  Range 

Trainee 

$A,000  - 

5.000 

Fieldman 

3 720  . 

5,280 

$ 5,880  < 

7,800 

Local  (Public) 

5,600  • 

7.200 

7,500  • 

11,400 

local  (Private) 

7,200 

12,300 

County 

5,000  - 

7,200 

11,000  • 

11,700 

District 

6 000  • 

11,400 

11,300  - 

14  ..170 

State  (Employee) 

5,000  • 

8,400 

7 000  • 

15  000 

State  (Administration) 

7,200  - 

12,000 

10,200  • 

20,000 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Sfudles  of  employment  opportunities  and  training  needs  in  o££>£srm 
agricultural  occupations  have  been  conducted  in  26  states..  Results  of 
this  study  in  Oklahoma  and  the  studies  in  other  states  should  give  dlrec' 
tlon  to  local  and  state  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  planning 
new  courses  or  in  redesigning  present  courses.  The  training  needs  of 
agriculture*— both  production  and  business*— have  clearly  become  the  respon** 
slblllty  of  vocational  agriculture  and  these  studies  which  have  been 
made  should  be  valuable  aids  in  curriculum  planning  and  course  construction* 

Many  of'  the  people  working  in  o£f**farm  agricultural  businesses  need 
competencies  in  agriculture.  Many  of  these  competencies  can  be  taught  in 
high  school  vocational  agriculture  classes,  while  many  will  require  edu> 
cation  beyond  the  high  school  level.  Employers  expect  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  agriculturally  competent  employees  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
many  will  be  looking  to  vocational  agriculture  to  provide  the  training 
in  agriculture. 

Employers  interviewed  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  for 
employees  with  training  in  human  relations,  communication,  salesmanship, 
and  safety*  The  need  for  training  in  the  various  fields  of  agriculture 
such  as  plant  and  soil  science,  animal  science,  agricultural  mechanlza* 
tlon,  and  agricultural  business  management  was  determined  by  the  type  of 
business  and  the  level  of  employment  being  considered.  Any  program 
designed  to  train  young  men  for  employment  In  off-farm  agricultural  busi- 
ness should  aim  at  increasing  the  students'  abilities  In  this  general 
area  of  employee  traits  as  well  as  more  specific  Instruction  in  the  areas 
of  agriculture  which  seem  to  be  indicated. 
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A majority  of  the  employment  opportunities  in  off-farm  agriculture 
are  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  in  Oklahoma*  Considering  this 
and  the  mobility  of  our  population,  it  seems  evident  that  our  training 
programs  in  vocational  agriculture  must  prepare  students  for  employment 
opportunities  which  may  be  greater  than  the  needs  of  the  local  conmninity. 
Programs  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  based  on 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  local  students  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  local  community.  Although  most  students  may  be  trained  for  entry 
level  employment  many  will  advance  to  positions  of  leadership  in  agri- 
cultural  industry* 

Horc  precise  infonnation  is  still  needed  to  guide  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  program  planning.  Further  research  is  indicated  in  the 
following  areas; 

la  A procedure  for  keeping  informed  on  the  needs  and  opportunities 
in  production  agriculture  and  agricultural  business « 

2.  Determination  of  the  most  efficient  method  or  combination  of 
methods  of  training  for  employment  in  off-farm  agriculture. 

3 , Detailed  descriptions  of  the  more  important  job  titles  in  off- 
farm  agricultural  businesses «, 

4 Study  of  other  businesses  which  may  offer  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  people  trained  in  agriculture. 

5.  A clear  definition  of  what  should  be  taught  at  the  various 

levels  of  our  educational  system-high  school > post  high  school, 
and  college 0 

6c  A re-definition  of  what  is  meant  by  agricultural  competencies 
which  includes  agricultural  business  competencies  as  well  as 
production  competencies. 
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PREFACE 


This  doctoMnt  is  a condansad  adition  of  tha  coaplata  raport  which 
contains  nora  than  800  pagas.  Copias  of  tha  coaplata  raport  ara  on  fila 
in  tha  Jackson  County  Intaraadiata  Education  Offica,  Court  Housa  Annax, 
Madford,  Oragon.  Copias  of  tha  coaplata  raport  hava  baan  distributad  to 
tha  suparintandants  of  tha  aight  high  schools  in  Jackson  County. 

Tha  coaplata  raport  contains  all  of  tha  data  to  support  tha  stata- 
asnts  aada  in  this  raport.  Sinca  tha  coaplata  raport  contains  auch  data 
which  is  confidential  in  natura,  it  is  anticipatad  that  it  will  ba  usad 
priaarily  by  tha  adainistrators  of  tha  Jackson  County  high  school  districts 
as  thay  avaluata  tha  curricular  offarings,  aquipaant,  facilitias,  and 
counsaling  prograas  of  thair  schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  iaportant  for  educators  to  be  constantly  cognisant  of  the 
degree  of  balance  they  naintain  in  their  high  school  progress  between 
vocational  and  general  education.  The  problem  of  curricular  balance  is 
increased  in  Jackson  County  since  all  eight  high  schools  offer  preparation 
for  college  and  preparation  for  innediate  entry  into  the  work  force  upon 
graduation. 

The  Jackson  County  Vocational  Education  Research  Project  was  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  present  status  of  vocational  education  in  Jackson 
CdUnty  high  schools. 

By  conducting  the  research  project,  the  researchers  found  data, 
both  prisary  and  secondary,  which  were  used  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
there  were  jobs  available  in  Jackson  County  for  {ligh  school  graduates  Who 
were  adequately  prepared  by  having  completed  approved  vocational  programs 
in  high  school. 

Data  were  also  collected  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  Jackson  County 
high  schools  have  adequate  offerings  in  vocational  education  to  aieet  the 
needs  of  high  school  students  in  Jackson  County. 

Vocational  is  defined  as  a program  idiich  would  prepare  a student 
with  the  knowledges,  skills,  and  supervised  on-the-job  training  to  be 
qualified  and  accepted  at  the  level  of  a one-year  apprehticeship. 

A vocational  program  is  defined  as  the  sequence  of  course  offerings 
in  which  a qualified  apprentice  could  be  prepared. 

Vocational  education  is  education  for  work.  Vocational  education 

is  organised  instruction  below  college  level  which  enables  the  learner  to 
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prq»r.  for  . portlcoUr  vocation.  It  Inolodaa  aupervl.od  wrk  tworlenca 
and  culnlnataa  vlth  th.  laamar  having  tha  a,ulvalant  training  of  ona  ,«ir 

of  apprenticeshipa 

Within  these  concepts  of  vocational  education  the  student  is 
pensitted  to  receive  «n  education  geared  to  his  i««diate  needs.  Yet,  it 
is  flexible  enough  to  allow  hi.  to  change  his  outlook  as  he  wtures. 


RELATED  RESEARCH 


Since  only  a few  vocational  education  studies  of  this  type  have 
been  published,  the  researchers  were  necessarily  limited  to  a review  of 
similar  surveys  currently  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  three 
studies  completed  outside  the  state.  Many  commonalities  were  found 
among  all  studies  in  objectives,  methodology,  and  conclusions. 

Objectives  Found  in  Related  Research 

The  objectives  of  the  studies  reviewed  involved  an  analysis  of 
present  and  future  vocational  education  needs  and  the  determination  of 
both  the  competencies  required  to  meet  these  needs  and  the  extent  to 
which  schools  are  presently  developing  them.  Specific  attention  was 
directed  toward  the  upgrading  of  vocational  education.  Curriculum 
development  activities  utilised  a cooperative  approach  coordinating 
local  programs  with  regional  or  area  vocational  education  centers.  To 
this  end,  evaluation  teams,  comnittees,  or  self-evaluation  check-lists 
were  used  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  local  facilities  and  equipment 
for  meeting  vocational  education  needs.  Methods  of  sharing  resources 
among  several  school  districts  to  the  attainment  of  this  common  goal 
were  considered. 

In  some  studies  recognition  was  given  to  the  importance  of 
vocational  counseling  and  the  necessity  for  upgrading  this  aspect  of 
the  vocational  education  program  to  keep  paco  with  the  increased  demands 
placed  upon  counselors.  Increased  emphasis  is  given  to  the  motivation 
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of  youth  and  changing  their  concepts  and  attitudes  toward  the  world  of 
work.  Retention  of  the  high  school  dropout  and  his  preparation  for  job 
entry  is  a similar  problem  bearing  attention.  Study  was  also  undertaken 
on  the  question  of  educating  for  specific  skills  as  opposed  to  emphasizing 
general  occupational  education* 

Methodology 

In  the  "labor  skills"  surveys,  assessment  of  industrial  and  dis- 
tributive manpower  needs  for  both  the  present  and  future  was  made*  Depth 
studies  on  occupations  open  to  hi{^  school  graduates  were  also  conducted* 
Projections  were  advanced  on  the  competencies  required  for  newly  created 
positions*  Surveys  of  literature  were  made  for  studies  relevant  to  the 
projects*  Lay  advisory  and  general  steering  connittees  were  created  to 
offer  guidance,  review  research,  and  serve  as  consultants  and  experts  in 
specific  vocational  fields*  In  most  related  research  projects  inventory 
data  on  facilities  and  equipment  were  presented* 

Conclusions  Noted  from  Related  Research 

The  conclusions  of  these  studies  are  summarized  in  outline  form 
as  follows: 

1*  Trade  is  rapidly  replacing  manufacturing  as  a leading  source 
of  employment* 

2*  Rapid  expansion  is  expected  in  the  idtolesale  areas* 

3*  The  service  occupations  have  shown  considerable  growth  during 
recent  years* 

4.  Technological  changes  require  more  msphasis  on  technical  and 
skilled  labor  than  semi  and  unskilled  labor* 

5*  The  rate  of  growth  for  high  school  and  post  high  school 
students  will  continue  to  exceed  that  of  the  early  60*s« 
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16.  Job  opportunities  are  plentiful  for  properly  trained  personnel, 
j This  is  especially  true  in  such  occupations  as: 

a)  Office  occupations  for  women. 

j Medical  and  health  personnel  (nurses,  aides,  technicians). 

I c)  Automotive  mechanics  and  allied  areas. 

<•)  Agriculture  - related  occupations. 

-j  ®)  Supervisory  positions  (foreman,  etc.) 

7.  Vocational  education  should: 

j a)  Accomodate  individual  differences  yet  provide  self- 

.1  realisation  and  self-satisfaction. 

b)  Develop  a saleable  skill. 

c)  Provide  technical  knowledge  equal  to  the  individual's 
i ability. 

Produce  both  the  master  craftsman  and  the  highly  skilled 
technician. 

I e)  Augment  the  academic  program  by  giving  it  more  signifi- 

J cance  in  the  eyes  of  the  student. 

f)  Operate  on  a 12-month  basis  to  permit  maximum  utili- 
. zation  of  facilities  and  staff. 

i 


RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  writing  of  the  proposal  for  this  research  project  was 

approved  by  the  eight  superintendents  of  the  eight  high  school  districts 
in  Jackson  County. 

In  approving  the  proposal,  the  superintendents  approved  released 
time  for  a representative  of  each  vocational  area  from  each  high  school 
to  work  on  a half-day  basis  one  day  a week  as  consultants  in  the  research 
project.  The  project  was  approved  by  the  personnel  in  the  Oregon  State 
Vocational  Education  Department  and  money  was  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  Part  A,  Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  88-210  to  the  Jackson  County  Inter- 
mediate  Education  District  Office  for  the  research  project. 

Dr.  Loy  E.  Prickett,  Professor  of  Business,  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Business  at  Southern  Oregon  College,  was  employed  as  the 
director  of  the  research  project.  Mr.  Darrell  Langevin,  doctoral  student 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  in  Education  Administration,  was  hired  as  the 
assistant  director  of  the  vocational  project  for  Jackson  County  Schools. 

The  two  basic  research  methods  utilized  by  the  researchers  in 
the  Jackson  County  Vocational  Research  Project  of  1965  were  the  normative 
survey  method  and  the  documentary  method. 

The  normative  survey  method  was  used  to  collect  all  data  regarding 
inventories.  The  documentary  method  was  used  to  determine  what  was  being 

done  in  other  vocational  schools  and  to  determine  the  job  skills  needed  for 
Jackson  County  students. 
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Collection  of  Data  for  Job^Skills  Survey 

At  the  request  of  the  personnel  in  the  State  Vocational  Education 
Department  and  the  State  Department  of  Employment,  the  job-skills  survey 
data  was  calculated  from  the  documents  published  by  the  Department  of 
Employment  for  the  State  of  Oregon.  Published  materials  from  the  / 

Department  of  Labor  were  obtained. 

The  materials  were  studied  in  order  that  the  ratios  of  Jackson 
County  employment  figures  to  the  State  of  Oregon  employment  figures 
could  be  interpreted  more  meaningfully. 

The  occupations  and/or  categories  were  the  same  as  those  used 
by  personnel  in  the  State  Vocational  Office.  The  listing  of  occupations, 
the  number  of  people  employed  at  county  and  State  level,  the  ratio  of  the 
county  employment  to  the  State  employment,  and  the  numbers  of  people  to 
by  employed  two  years  hence  and  five  years  hence  were  computed* 

Collection  of  Data  on  Inventories  of  Equipment^  Facilities,  and  Courses 
The  procedures  involved  in  the  collection  of  data  regarding  the 
inventory  of  equipment,  the  physical  facilities,  the  course  offerings, 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  involved  a cooperative 
effort  of  the  research  staff  and  the  representatives  from  the  respective 
vocational  areas. 

Each  high  school  principal  was  asked  to  nominate  a teacher  from 
each  vocational  area.  Each  teacher  \dio  was  selected  represented  his 
respective  area  and  the  school  district. 

Each  week  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  hcmie  economics 
personnel  met  on  Monday  mornings,  the  business  education  personnel  met 
on  Wednesday  mornings,  and  the  vocational  arts  personnel  met  with  the 
vocational  agriculture  personnel  on  Thursday  mornings. 


At  the  first  meeting  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  each  of 
the  teachers  present  so  that  each  could  inventory  the  equipment  and  facil* 
ities  for  his  school,  in  his  respective  vocational  area. 

After  three  weeks  of  meetings,  all  inventory  data  had  been  collected 
for  the  four  vocational  areas. 

The  importance  of  accuracy  of  data  was  stressed,  since  one  of  the 
important  criteria  would  be  whether  or  not  equipment  and  facilities  were 
available  in  the  event  additional  vocational  course  offerings  were  needed. 

A list  of  all  courses  offered  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  each  class  in  each  school  was  developed  by  the  research  staff.  This 
data  was  collected  in  order  that  decisions  could  be  made  regarding  the 
degree  of  vocational  competence  which  could  be  developed  by  students 
desiring  to  emphasize  any  particular  vocational  area.  The  sequence  of 
courses  and  possible  depth  was  determined  for  each  vocational  area. 

Development  of  Curricular  Material 

After  the  collection  of  data  on  equipment,  facilities,  and 
courses  had  been  completed  with  the  help  of  the  district  representatives, 
the  topic  at  the  weekly  meetings  centered  around  the  possible  revision  of 
vocational  programs  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

The  teachers  were  encouraged  to  develop  ideas  regarding  course 
sequences  which  would  culminate  with  students  attaining  the  level  of  a 
one-year  apprentice  in  the  particular  area. 

At  the  next  weekly  meetings  for  the  month  of  May,  the  project 
director,  teachers,  and  district  representatives  for  each  vocational 
area  discussed  in  detail  the  topic  of  student  selection  and  retention 
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in  each  of  the  vocational  areas.  This  ms  aaconplished  by  first  taking 
the  data  fro«  the  job-skills  survey  and  then  deciding  ehat  skills,  knowl- 
edges, and  abilities  were  needed  by  the  student  to  be  accepted  at  the  one- 
year  apprenticeship  level.  With  this  data  agreed  upon  by  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  vocational  area,  it  was  then  possible  to  briefly  discuss 
the  courses  needed  to  achieve  the  goals. 

Layawin’s  Council 

By  April  15,  a Layman's  Council  of  local  businessmen  who  had 
agreed  to  represent  their  occupational  field  in  this  cosnunity  project 
had  been  organized.  Membership  of  this  council  included  representatives 
of  forest  products,  agriculture,  automotive,  utilities,  finance,  manu- 
facturing, and  communications  media. 

Collection  of  Data  from  Jackson  County  High  School  Juniors  and  Seniors 

A large  part  of  the  emphasis  in  this  study  on  vocational  education 
in  Jackson  County  has  been  placed  on  the  responses  from  the  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  Jackson  County  high  schools.  It  ms  the  belief  of  the 
researchers  that  the  ideas,  wishes,  and  plans  of  the  Jackson  County  juniors 
and  seniors  regarding  vocations  and  vocational  education  should  be  presented 
so  that  school  administrators  could  make  intelligent  decisions  regarding 
vocational  education  in  Jackson  County. 

The  development  of  the  questionnaire  involved  numerous  revisions. 
Suggestions  were  received  from  the  following  consultants:  Dr.  Arnold 
Wolfe,  Associate  Professor  of  Business,  Southern  Oregon  College; 

Mr.  Martin  Elle,  Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Southern  Oregon 
College;  Mr.  Fred  Buehling,  Director  of  Special  Education,  Jackson  County 
Intetmediate  Education  District  Office;  Mr.  Alf  Mekvold,  Superintendent, 
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Jackson  County  Intermediate  Education  District;  and  Mr*  Lynn  Bemtson, 

Test  Consultant,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.  Three  pilot  studies 
were  made  with  the  questionnaire  before  it  was  administered  to  2473 
Jackson  County  juniors  and  seniors* 

The  students  answered  the  questionnaire  on  an  answer  sheet.  The 
items  on  the  answer  sheet  were  coded  and  key  punched  on  IBM  cards. 

The  researchers  wrote  the  program  for  having  the  data  summarized 
and  analyzed  on  the  IBM  1620  computer. 

Collection  of  Data  on  the  Counseling  Program 

The  persons  in  charge  of  the  counseling  and  guidance  programs  in 
each  of  the  Jackson  County  secondary  schools  were  invited  to  attend  a 
planning  meeting.  Stress  was  placed  upon  the  need  for  obtaining  inform- 
ation regarding  the  circumstances  under  which  the  counseling  personnel 
worked. 

Each  counselor  was  asked  to  complete  two  questionnaires.  One 
questionnaire  was  to  be  used  to  report  working  conditions  '^as  is."  The 
other  was  to  be  used  to  report  "ideal"  working  conditions.  Stress  was 
placed  upon  the  idea  that  each  counselor  should  relate  vdiat  he  felt  would 
be  the  most  '\deal"  circumstances  under  vdiich  he  could  work  with  students, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  students  he  felt  would  be  the  "ideal"  number  with 
whom  to  work. 

Collection  of  Follow-Up  Data  on  Jackson  County  High  School  Graduates  of 
1964 

A questionnaire  was  devised  by  the  researchers  in  order  to  secure 
data  on  each  1964  graduate  of  Jackson  County  high  schools.  The  type  of 
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data  sought  included  the  school  from  which  the  person  graduated,  his 
grade^point  average,  and  his  activities  after  graduating. 

Progress  Reports 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  was  comprised  of  six  of  the  super* 
intendents  from  cooperating  schools,  met  in  regular  monthly  sessions  three 
times  during  the  data*gathering  period  of  this  research  project. 

At:  each  of  the  meetings  a progress  report  was  given.  Approval 
was  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  conclusion  of  each  report. 

One  special  session  was  called  on  Wednesday  night,  June  16.  At  this 
three  and  one-half  hour  meeting,  a tentative  report  was  given  regarding 
data  gathered  during  the  research  project.  The  researchers  also  presented 
some  tentative  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  consensus  of  the  superintendents  present  was  that  an  area 
vocational  center  which  operated  on  three  separate  3-hour  sessions  should 
be  adopted.  This  would  allow  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  for  regular 
high  school  students  transported  in,  and  three-hour  sessions  at  night  for 
other  persons  interested  in  vocational  preparation. 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  COLLECTED 


In  Jackson  County  High  Schools  all  facilities  and  equipment  in 
the  Vocational  Education  programs  are  being  used  to  capacity.  The  data 
showed  conclusively  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  expand  the  use  of 
die  present  facilities  to  the  degree  necessary  for  closing  the  gap  for 
vocational  education. 

In  most  of  the  schools  it  was  found  that  multiple  use  was  made  of 
most  of  the  rooms  used  for  vocational  preparation. 

These  "multiple  use”  environmental  factors  could  affect  the 
quality  of  vocational  preparation  in  that  time  and  effort  may  not  be 
utilised  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  since  makeshifts  would  be  necessary 
in  equipment  and  teaching  materials.  For  maximum  vocational  preparation 
it  would  typically  be  an  advantage  to  find  a room  devoted  to  one  kind  of 
vocational  preparation  and  all  equipment  and  materials  ready  for  use  by 
instructors  and  students  so  that  no  waste  of  time  is  involved. 

Analysis  of  the  inventories  should  be  made  by  each  school  adminis- 
trator in  order  that  he  may  determine  the  degree  of  performance  of  his 
own  school's  programs  in  the  vocational  fields  which  seem  to  be  needed  in 
Jackson  County. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  list  of  equipment  needs,  as  well  as  room 
needs,  that  vocational  programs  would  be  expensive  to  equip  in  eadi  of  the 
eight  schools  in  Jackson  County.  It  is  not  suggested  by  this  researcher 
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that  this  be  the  case;  It  is  simply  pointed  out  so  that  administrators 
can  evaluate  their  ovn  particular  programs  and  make  the  decision  as  to 
hov  tiiey  could  make  adequate  vocational  education  available  to  the  students 
in  ^eir  districts. 

Vocational  Courses 

Each  high  school  administrator  should  check  his  course  offerings 
fxom  the  viewpoint  of  adequacy  for  vocational  preparation.  By  this,  the 
researcher  means  the  availability  of  advanced  course  work  in  each  vocational 
area,  so  that  the  student  has  the  opportunity  made  available  to  him  to  gain 
the  skills  and  knowledges  necessary  for  entry-level  performance  in  the 
vocation  of  his  choice. 

In  business  subjects,  for  example,  are  the  courses  available  which 
would  enable  a student  to  develop  skills  and  knowledges  for  the  types  of 
jobs  available  to  high  sdiool  graduates?  Are  all  the  advanced  courses 
offered?  Is  supervised  work-experience  required  for  one  semester  of  the 
senior  year?  Is  there  a course  in  business  for  advanced  secretarial 
practice  and  office  management? 

Each  vocational  area  should  be  scrutinised  with  the  same  type  of 
questions.  Answers  should  be  found  for  all  questions  regarding  the  adequacy 
of  course  offerings  for  vocational  preparation.  In  other  words,  how  far 
past  the  introductory  courses  can  a student  go  in  the  present  course 
offerings  in  the  vocational  curricula  in  the  Jackson  County  high  schools? 

Each  high  school  administrator  should  check  to  find  answers  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  his  school  offers  the  courses  for  advanced 
vocational  preparation  which  should  prepare  students  for  the  jobs  which 
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are  available  in  Jackson  Co-mty.  These  jobs  are  clearly  indicated  in 
the  job-skills  survey  summary  which  was  developed  as  a part  of  this 

research  project. 

Some  of  the  areas  which  show  an  obvious  shortage  of  courses  are  the 
areas  of  general  office  clerk,  data-processing  clerk,  secretary,  wage- 
earning  programs  in  home  economics,  auto  mechanics,  drafting,  electricity, 
electronics,  body  and  fender,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  welding,  plumbing, 
forestry,  and  landscaping. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

"Guidance  and  counseling  can  make  or  break  any  school  program 
including  the  vocational  programs,"  was  a statement  made  to  the  counselors 
in  the  early  part  of  this  research  project  by  the  project  director. 

Tables  were  prepared  which  summer izedPworking  conditions  for  each 
counselor  in  a Jackson  County  high  school.  The  tables  are  dwided  into 
sections  which  show  the  distribution  of  the  counselors'  time  and  inventory 
of  working  conditions  by  the  school,  the  working  conditions  of  individual 
counselors,  the  equipment  used  by  counselors  (shown  as  a total  for  the 
school  as  well  as  by  individual  counselors),  and  the  time  established  for 

coamiunicating  with  the  publics  of  the  counselors. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  nearly  all  -ounselors  felt  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  allocate  adequate  time  to  counseling.  They 
reported  that  they  had  been  allocating  too  much  time  to  related  activities. 

Important  factors  to  be  considered  include:  are, students  getting 

the  vocational  data  they  need  on  which  to  make  a decision;  and  are  they 
being  selected  and  guided  through  the  vocational  and/or  college  preparatory 
programs  in  which  they  can  be  most  successful? 
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Curricula 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  the  completed  data 
regarding  curriculum  construction  cl  , 3 organized  and  developed  in 

the  period  of  time  permitted  in  this  research  report. 

A basic  concept  under  which  researchers  worked  on  the  areas 
of  curriculum  was  that  the  school,  through  its  curriculum,  would  assist 
students  in  preparing  themselves  to  earn  a living,  as  well  as  to  help 
them  enjoy  the  full  life  which  they  have  earned. 

There  were  many  assumptions  which  were  make  by  Dr.  Prickett 
and  the  teacher  representatives  from  the  four  vocational  areas  as  they 
viewed  vocational  education  for  Jackson  County.  These  assumptions  were 
necessary  guidelines  that  the  teachers  could  use  and  upon  which  curricula 
could  be  constructed. 

The  first  assumption  was  that  the  time  for  course  electives  (all 
course  time  other  than  the  state  requirements)  could  be  made  available 
for  vocational  courses. 

A second  assumption  was  that  facilities,  equipment,  and  teaching 
personnel  would  be  made  available  to  implement  the  vocational  programs 
developed. 

It  was  ass'imed  that  students*  needs  would  be  different.  These 
differences  in  needs  necessitates  the  development  of  programs  for  the 
-bo ve -average  students,  for  the  student  with  average  ability,  and  the 
student  with  below-average  ability.  This  assumption  of  differences  in 
students  also  meant  that  students  would  be  placed  in  the  program  where 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed;  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  vocational  program  was  job  placement. 
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Reliance  was  placed  upon  the  data  gathered  from  the  job-skills 
surv^,  even  though  it  was  conservative  in  nature.  But  the  assumption 
was  made  that  students  would  not  nesessarily  work  in  Jackson  County;  and, 
therefore,  some  items  of  the  curricula  were  incorporated  because  of  occupa- 
tional needs  in  other  parts  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  guidance  personnel  and  the  guidance  prog- 
rams of  the  schools  would  be  organized,  staffed,  and  prepared  to  work 
effectively  with  the  vocational  programs,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
6ducation  and  college-orep  programs. 

The  personnel  working  on  curricula  assumed  that  students  would  be 
able  to  make  changes  from  one  program  to  another  program,  or  from  one 
level  of  accomplishment  in  one  program  to  another  level  of  accwnplishment 
in  the  same  program.  This  vertical  movement  was  considered  to  be  very 
important  by  all  personnel  who  worked  on  curricular  proposals. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  structure  and  procedures  needed  for 
vertical  movement  would  be  incorporated  into  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  vocational  programs.  However,  all  programs  were  to  be 
culminated  with  a certificate  which  would  indicate  the  specific  degree 
of  accomplishment  the  graduate  of  the  program  would  have.  Since  the 
certificates  would  be  issued  at  the  completion  of  each  vocational  program, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  the  teacher  representatives  that  students  would 
tend  to  move  upward  in  the  vocational  programs  rather  than  move  downward 
in  order  to  earn  the  best  certificate  possible. 
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Another  assumption  of  the  teacher  representatives  was  that  class 
size  would  vary  from  eight  to  sixteen.  The  smaller  classes  would  be  for 
those  involved  in  working  with  the  slow  learners  in  the  practical  programs 
and  in  the  areas  of  construction  in  such  classes  as  carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making. Class  size  would  also  be  determined  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  be  supervised  in  their  work  experience  during  the  senior  year. 

The  final  assumption  was  that  there  would  be  a selection  and 
retention  program  established  so  that  students  could  be  placed  in  the 
vocational  program  according  to  their  interest  and  abilities. 

Organizing  Curricular  Offerings 

The  courses  and  programs  which  were  studied  and  recommended  by 
the  teacher  representatives  were  based  on  the  premise  that  the  intro- 
ductory courses  now  being  taught  in  high  schools  in  Jackson  County  would 
continue  on  the  same  basis  as  they  presently  exist.  These  courses 
would  continue  to  be  exploratory  in  nature  and  would  prepare  students  for 
advanced  courses  which  would  be  taken  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  in  the 
proposed  vocational  programs. 

Also,  it  was  contemplated  by  the  teacher  representatives  that 
the  advanced  courses  would  probably  be  conducted  most  advantageously  in 
rooms  which  were  designed  and  constructed  with  special  anphasis  placed 
on  the  vocational  courses  to  be  taught.  The  need  for  specially-trained 
faculty  to  teach  effectively  the  advanced  vocational  courses  was  discussed. 

Contributing  to  the  problem  of  organizational  structure  are  ttie 
differences  in  school  size  for  the  high  schools  in  Jackson  County.  School 
size  creates  a problem  in  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  all  eight  high 
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schools  in  the  county  could  bear  the  cost  of  adding  facilities,  equip” 

* ment,  and  teachers  for  all  vocational  programs  needed  in  the  curricula. 

Another  aspect  is  not  financial,  but  includes  the  limited  number 
of  students  available  for  many  of  the  vocational  areas  in  the  majority 
of  high  schools  in  the  county.  For  example,  the  senior  class  in  one 
school  may  have  only  fifteen  students.  This  size  class  would  not  be 
adequate  to  justify  multi-tract  vocational  programs  in  the  four  major 
vocational  areas.  The  numbers  of  classrooms  needed  would  be  prohibitive 
in  the  sense  that  there  would  not  be  enough  students  to  warrant  seven 
class  periods  of  use  for  each  room  each  day,  if  the  facilities  were 
expanded  to  the  extent  necessary  to  adapt  the  vocational  programs 

indicated  in  the  complete  report. 

The  extent  to  which  each  school  would  develop  vocational 
curricula  would  be  determined  by  a number  of  factors,  including  philosophy 
of  school  administrators  and  the  ability  of  the  local  community  to  pay 
for  facilities,  equipment  and  faculty  needs. 

In  concluding  the  comments  on  curriculum,  the  researchers  should 
like  to  emphasize  and  reiterate  that  these  programs  are  basically  a 
combination  of  ideas  gathered  at  the  curriculum  meetings  and  from  the 
literature  in  the  field.  This  is  in  no  way  suggesting  that  school 
administrators  in  Jackson  County  put  these  exact  programs  into  operation. 
They  are  presented  simply  as  a starting  place  for  teachers  to  work  out 
sequential  arrangements  of  courses  which  would  make  vocational  preparation 
available  to  students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  programs. 
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Further  study  should  result  in  a curriculum  that  would  ensure 
that  a student  who  completed  the  program  would  culminate  with  at  least  a 
one*year  apprenticeship  level  of  ability,  ^ich  would  be  recognized  by 
the  unions  and  by  employers.  A representative  of  the  apprenticeship 
council  indicated  that  many  of  these  problems  could  possibly  be  solved 
with  supervised  work  experience  on  a half-day  basis  during  one  of  the 
semesters  of  the  senior  year.  This  supervision  by  a member  of  the  vocat- 
ional department  of  the  school  during  the  work- experience  assignment  would 
help  alleviate  the  problems  which  are  presently  encountered  by  unions  and 
by  employers  in  helping  young  workers  adjust  to  the  job* 

It  was  clearly  illustrated  by  teacher  representatives  that  they 
had  already  been  placing  students  in  the  local  industrial  area.  They 
reported  that  they  had  received  numerous  calls  from  prospective  employers 
asking  for  the  names  of  students  who  could  qualify  for  jobs  which  were 
available.  This  clearly  indicated  that  some  high  school  students  can  and 
should  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  to  earn  a living  upon  graduation  from 
hi^  school.  It  may  be  that  the  introductory  employment  may  be  a low- 
level  type  of  job  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice,  but  they  would  have 
the  ability  to  get  the  initial  start  and  also  have  the  background  upon 
^ich  to  continue  their  preparation  for  promotions. 


VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS,  PLANS,  AND  PREPARATIONS  OF  STUDENTS 


In  an  effort  to  determine  the  degree  of  interest  held  by  Jackson 
County  high  school  students  in  vocational  education  and  a Vocational  Education 
Center,  a questionnaire  was  designed  and  adminstered  to  the  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  eight  high  schools  participating  in  this  study.  Specific 
information  was  desired  on  the  vocational  plans  of  the  students,  the  amount 
and  type  of  preparation  they  had  undertaken  for  carreers,  factors  which 
affected  their  career  selection,  and  their  sources  of  information  on  careers 
and  vocations.  All  juniors  and  seniors  present  on  the  day  the  questionnaire 
was  administered  were  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  Usable  ques- 
tionnaires were  received  from  1293  juniors  and  1180  seniors. 

To  assist  students  in  developing  a clear  concept  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  'Vocational  education,"  a brochure  entitled  "An  Occupational 
Education  Center:  What?  Why?"  was  developed.  It  was  distributed  two  or 

three  days  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  questionnaire.  The  pamphlet 
was  designed  to  acquaint  the  respondents  with  the  following: 

1.  The  purpose  of  a Vocational  Education  Center. 

2.  Who  would  be  eligible  to  attend. 

3*  Suggested  location  for  such  a Center  in  the  County. 

4.  Some  of  the  fields  of  training  possible  . 

5.  Some  of  the  "facts"  concerning  employment  of  high  school  grad- 
uates and  their  participation  in  the  labor  force. 

6.  The  significance  of  these  facts  for  the  education  of  high  school 
students. 
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Description  of  the  Students  in  the  Sample 

There  is  a great  variation  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each 
of  the  eight  high  schools  in  Jackson  County.  The  largest  high  school  was 
Medford  with  1173  respondents  (47.4%  of  the  sample).  The  smallest  high 
school  was  Butte  Falls  with  22  respondents  (0.9%  of  the  sample). 

The  sex  and  class  distribution  of  the  students  by  school  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  sex  and  class  distributions  of  the  total  sample. 
Girls  accounted  for  49.8%  and  the  boys  49.9%.  The  junior  classes  are  approx- 
imately 9%  larger  than  the  senior  classes.  Thus,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a variation  in  the  need  for  vocational  education  because  of  inequities  in  the 
distribution  of  students  by  sex  or  class  level. 

Forty- four  percent  of  the  respondents  estimated  their  accumulative 
grade  point  averages  were  within  the  C to  C+  level.  The  next  largest  number 
of  students  (32.9%)  were  grouped  within  the  B-  to  B+  grade  point  range. 

Nine  and  three  tenths  percent  reported  A to  A-  grades;  12.4%  reported  C-  to  D+, 
and  l.^%  reported  D to  F grades.  It  is  important  to  remember  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  data  that  these  figures  represent  the  responses  of  students 
whose  replies  are  estimates  of  their  accumulative  grade  point  averages 
throughout  high  school. 


Vocational  Interests  of  the  Students 


Most  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  of  Jackson  County  high  schools  reported 


plans  to  continue  formal  education  after  graduation  from  high  school. 
Approximately  1600  students  (64.9%)  indicated  an  intention  to  attend  college, 
community  college,  vocational  schools,  or  trade  schools  upon  graduation 
from  high  school.  There  were  7.5%  of  the  students  vdio  planned  to  work  a 
year  prior  to  entering  college. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  18.5%  of  the  students  in  the  sample  expressed 
an  interest  in  those  areas  of  education  directly  related  to  vocational  education 
(business  college,  trade  school,  beauty  college,  apprenticeship,  etc.). 

This  percentage  represents  ^^6  students. 

The  post  high  school  plans  of  the  Jackson  County  juniors  and  seniors 
v*o  answered  the  questionnaire  are  summarized  in  the  following  table. 


Four-year  College 

A6.5% 

Junior  College 

8.8% 

Business  College 

2.8% 

Trade  School 

7.0% 

Apprenticeship  Training 

A.  2% 

Job  Entry 

5.1% 

Military  Service 

7.3% 

Undecided 

8.2% 

Although  only  5.1%  of  the  students  in  the  sample  indicated  a preference 
for  full-time  employment,  inclusion  of  the  7.5%  who  intended  to  work  for  a 
year  before  entering  college  would  increase  the  total  to  12.6%  or  302  students 
entering  the  labor  force  upon  completion  of  high  school.  The  number  of 
students  planning  to  enter  the  labor  force  immediately  after  graduation  is 
generally  lower  than  the  number  of  students  who  actually  go  to  work. 

Analysis  of  the  post  high  school  plans  of  resnondents  by  schools 
shows  few  college  bound  students  are  found  in  the  two  smallest  high  schools 
in  Jackson  County.  By  contrast,  these  schools  have  the  largest  percentages 
of  students  expressing  interests  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  students  preferring  careers  in  the  professional 
categories  are  also  found  in  these  two  schools.  Thus,  in  Jackson  County 
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there  appears  to  be  some  correlation  between  the  post  graduation  plans  of 
the  students  and  the  size  of  the  high  school  attended* 

Careers  requiring  vocational  education  attracted  the  interest  of 
23*3%  of  the  girls  and  13%  of  the  boys  (898  students).  Most  of  these  students 
were  members  of  the  junior  class.  Girls  chose  careers  in  the  clerical, 
secretarial,  and  personal  service  occupations.  Boys  selected  skilled  labor 
occupations  and  those  related  to  the  technical  fields. 

Interest  in  vocational  education  was  not  confined  to  the  students 
who  had  average  grades  or  below.  Over  17%  of  the  students  with  A to  A- 
grade  point  averages  selected  careers  requiring  vocational  and/or  technical 
education.  This  includes  those  occupations  principally  associated  with  the 
clerical,  sales,  technical,  personal  service,  and  skilled  labor  categories. 

As  the  grade  point  averages  declined,  the  percentages  of  students  increased 
who  selected  careers  in  the  less  skilled  occupational  categories.  Within 
the  grade  point  ranges  of  B+  to  B-  and  C-  or  below,  students  were  more 
interested  in  the  personal  service,  skilled  labor,  and  semi-skilled  labor 
occupations.  The  lowest  grade  point  averages  (D  or  below)  show  many  students 
who  are  interested  in  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labor  occupations.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  there  was  a large  percentage  of  students  with  grade  point 
averages  of  C-  or  below  who  indicated  an  interest  in  the  professional  and 
managerial  careers  and  who  intended  to  enter  college. 

It  was  found  that  approximately  the  same  number  of  the  1965  juniors 
and  seniors  planned  to  enter  a four  year  college  as  actually  did  enter  college 
from  the  1964  graduating  classes  of  Jackson  County  schools.  More  of  the 
1965  juniors  and  seniors  indicated  their  intentions  to  enroll  in  community 
colleges  than  actually  did  enroll  from  the  1964  class.  Nearly  3 times  as 
many  students  in  the  sample  planned  to  enter  technical  schools  as  actually 
attended  technical  schools  from  the  1964  class#  Very  few  1964  graduates 
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actually  registered  in  apprenticeship  programs  or  trade  schools,  while  large 
numbers  of  the  respondents  expressed  an  interest  in  these  fields.  A decline 
in  the  number  of  students  planning  to  enter  the  military  service  was  noted. 

Approximately  twice  as  many  graduates  of  the  1964  class  entered 
full-time  employment  as  indicated  an  intention  to  do  so  from  the  sample  used 
in  this  research  project. 

Electives  Selected  by  the  Students 

Since  most  of  the  high  schools  in  Jackson  County  offer  elective 
opportunities  in  Agriculture,  Business,  Homemaking,  and  Industrial  Arts, 
the  researchers  endeavored  to  determine  the  number  of  students  \^o  had  taken 
courses  in  elch  area.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  learn  ^at  percentage  of  the 
total  sample  had  taken  college  preparatory  electives. 

It  was  reported  by  46.5%  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  that  they  had 
taken  most  of  their  electives  in  college  preparatory  classes.  The  rank  order 
for  vocational  education  electives  was  business,  industrial  arts,  homemaking, 
and  agriculture.  When  we  delineated  each  vocation^  elective  area  by  the 
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characteristics  of  the  students  who  most  frequently  enrolled  in  classes  in 


fields,  we  found  the 

following 

data; 

Elective  Area 

Sex 

Class 

G.P.A. 

Agriculture 

Boys 

Juniors 

C or  below 

Business 

Girls 

Seniors 

C+  to  C 

Industrial  Arts 

Boys 

Juniors 

C-  or  below 

Homemaking 

Girls 

Juniors 

C-  or  below. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  one  of  the  eight  participating  schools 
did  not  offer  homemaking.  Homemaking  attracts  20%  of  the  junior  and  senior 


girls. 
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Reasons  why  Students  took  Electives 

The  primary  reason  given  by  students  for  selecting  electives  in 
vocational  areas  «as  to  obtain  the  knowledges  and  skills  necessary  for 
job  entry  in  a specific  vocational  field.  The  second  most  prominent  reason 
was  to  explaea  vocational  field.  It  was  reported  by  16.3%  of  the  students 
that  they  took  vocational  electives  in  conjunction  with  college  preparatory 
courses. 

When  electives  taken  by  the  students  were  compared  with  their  choice 
of  careers,  the  following  data  were  revealed. 

1.  Students  vrfio  elected  industrial  arts  classes  have  selected 
skilled  labor,  semi-skilled  labor,  unskilled  labor,  and 
technical  careers. 

2.  In  liomemaking,  most  respondents  selected  personal  service 
occupations. 

3.  Business  students  planned  careers  in  sales,  clerical,  and 
personal  service. 

4.  While  only  a small  percentage  of  the  students  had  taken 
electives  in  agriculture,  high  percentages  are  found  in 
the  career  categories  of  managerial,  skilled  labor,  and 
semi-skilled  labor. 

The  data  indicated  that  students  were  taking  electives  in  preparation 
for  careers  in  specific  occupations  and  that  there  was  evidence  of  genuine 
interest  on  their  part  in  vocational  education. 

Reasons  for  not  Taking  more  Electives  in  Vocational  Areas 

Approximately  46%  of  the  students  indica  ad  that  "conflict  with  other 
electives"  was  the  reason  that  they  did  not  take  more  courses  in  vocational 
subjects.  "Conflict  with  required  courses"  was  the  reason  for  not  taking  more 
electives  in  vocational  subjects  for  18.3%  of  the  students.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  many  students  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  electives 
in  the  vocational  areas  because  of  scheduling  difficulties  and  conflicts. 
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Scheduling  was  amore  serious  problem  to  the  students  in  the  small 
high  schools.  Students  who  had  selected  professional  and  sales  careers 
expressed  more  difficulty  in  scheduling  vocational  classes  than  did  those 
students  in  the  non-professional  categories. 

Areas  in  Which  Additional  Electives  Would  Have  Been_:^en 

While  considerable  interest  was  evidenced  by  students  in  all  of  the 
vocational  areas, most  students  preferred  more  advanced  courses  in  business 
than  in  any  other  vocational  area.  The  rank  order  of  demand  for  more 
courses  in  other  vocational  areas  are:  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  com- 

mercial art,  and  agriculture. 

If  advanced  courses  were  offered  in  vocational  areas,  a description 
of  the  students  who  would  enroll  is  given  in  the  following  table. 


Vocational  Area 

G.P.A. 

Sex 

Class 

Business 

B+  to  C 

70%  Girls 
307.  Boys 

52%  Seniors 
48%  Juniors 

Homemaking 

B+  to  C 

94%  Girls 
6%  Boys 

48%  Seniors 
52%  Juniors 

Industrial  Arts 

B+  to  C- 

10%  Girls 
90%  Boys 

48%  Seniors 
52%  Juniors 

Agriculture 

B+  to  C- 

181  Girls 
82%  Boys 

48%  Seniors 
52%  Juniors 

t;nterest  in  an  Area  Vocational  Center  at  the  High  School  Level 

More  than  two-thirds  oi  :he  Jackson  County  juniors  and  seniors 
reported  interest  in  attending  a vocational  education  center  at  the  high 
school  level.  This  represents  931  girls  and  779  boys.  Many  of  these 
students  had  planned  careers  in  the  secretarial,  clerical,  sales,  personal 
service,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations. 


ERIC 
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A Post  High  School  Vocational  Center 

Significant  decreases  were  found  in  the  number  of  students  who  were 
"very  interested"  and  "interested."  An  increase  was  evidenced  in  the  number 
ot  respondents  who  were  "not  interested."  There  were  2^8  students  (11.5%) 
who  were  interested  in  a Vocational  Education  Center  at  the  high  school  level 
but  who  were  not  interested  in  a post  high  school  Vocation  Center. 

Reasons  for  Attending  a Vocational  Center 

Three  reasons  were  given  by  students  for  attending  a Vocational 
Education  Center.  They  were: 

!•  To  secure  the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  a job. 

2.  Post  high  school  education  is  a must. 

3.  To  participate  in  a work-experience  program. 

While  the  first  and  third  responses  are  directly  related  to  high  school 
vocational  education^  the  second  indicates  the  interest  of  students  in 
post  high  school  formal  education.  Another  relevant  factor  was  the  indi- 
cation by  24.3%  of  the  respondents  that  they  were  not  interested  in  a vocation 
which  required  a college  degree.  This  number  of  students  would  make  the 
operation  of  a high  school  vocational  center  feasible. 

The  Potential  Dropout 

The  responses  of  the  students  to  the  questions  pertaining  to  dropping 
out  of  school  reveals  that  266  (10.8%)  juniors  and  seniors  of  the  high  schools 
of  Jackson  County  had  given  serious  consideration  to  quiting  school.  Most 
of  these  respondents  were  junior  boys  with  or  below  grade  point  averages. 
"School  was  boring"  and  to  "get  a job"  were  the  most  frequent  reasons  given 
for  thinking  about  dropping  out  of  school.  •Marriage"  and  "school  was  boring" 
were  the  reasons  reported  by  girls. 


Factors  affecting  Vocational  Interest 


Students  who  answered  the  questionnaire  apparently  have  some 
misconceptions  regarding  the  world  of  work  and  the  amount  of  preparation 
necessary  for  job  entry.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
they  could  obtain  a job  with  only  the  training  they  received  in  high  school. 

This  percentage  represents  approximately  520  students. 

A large  number  of  students  (310)  either  felt  that  mental  ability 
had  no  affect  on  success,  or  they  failed  to  understand  its  role  in  achieving 
success.  Most  of  these  students  had  accumulative  averages  of  C+  to  C. 

The  father's  occupation  and  other  parental  influences  were  shown 
to  be  positively  correlated  with  the  aspirational  level  of  the  student. 

The  students*  peers  seoned  to  have  considerable  influence  over  the 
career  choices,  especially  among  students  of  the  junior  class  level.  Nearly 
29%  of  the  saiaple  (706  students)  replied  that  the  career  choices  of  their 
closest  friends  were  the  same  as  their  own.  For  the  most  part,  these  students 
were  junior  girls  with  grade  point  averages  of  B+  to  C. 

Sources  of  Career  Information 

A majority  of  the  students  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  a hi^  school  counselor's  duties.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the 
students  had  either  not  been  assigned  anyone  to  assist  them  in  career  selection, 
or  they  were  completely  unaware  that  someone  in  the  school  had  been  designated 
to  serve  in  this  capacity.  \Riile  no  one  carried  the  title  of  counselor  in 
the  smallest  high  schools,  relatively  large  numbers  of  students  in  these 
schools  indicated  that  the  principal  had  been  the  person  with  whom  they  had 


conferred. 


There  vas  evidence  that  students  did  not  utilize  counselors  as  a 
source  of  assistance  in  career  selection.  Only  29.9%  (738  students)  had 
visited  a counselor  2 or  3 times  in  the  past  2 years.  An  additional  27.7% 
had  not  visited  a counselor  at  all  during  this  2 year  period.  Students 
vere  either  reluctant  to  visit  counselors  or  they  lacked  opportunity  to  do 
so.  In  either  case,  there  are  implications  for  improvement  in  the  guidance 
programs. 

The  students  ^o  had  visited  a counselor  were  generally  senior  boys 
who  were  planning  to  enter  profess! onaly  technicaly  or  managerial  careers. 
Students  had  not  visited  a counselor  for  assistance  in  selecting  a career 
were  planning  careers  in  the  semi  and  unskilled  labor  categories. 

Students  did  consult  with  friends  their  own  age,  relatives,  business- 
men, and  adult  friends  about  career  choices,  but  the  amount  of  consultation 
was  reported  to  be  minor. 

Parents  were  the  most  frequently  reported  source  of  career  infozmation 
utilized  by  students.  Only  117.  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  did  not 
seek  help  from  their  parents. 

The  data  collected  in  the  survey  showed  that  students  desire  to  obtain 
the  most  assistance  from  counselors.  While  significantly  high  percentages 
Indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have  help  from  parents  and  businessmen, 
they  preferred  to  receive  the  most  help  from  counselors. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  results  of  the  labor  skills  survey  show  that  jobs  are  available 
in  Jackson  County  for  qualified  workers  and  that  more  jobs  will  be  available 
five  years  from  now*  A few  of  the  categories  are  listed  to  indicate  that 
high  school  graduates  with  adequate  vocational  training  could  easily  find 
initial  employment* 

1.  Apprenticeship  programs  in  the  construction  trades 

(carpentry,  cabinet-maKing,  welding,  plumbing,  electrical) 

2*  Office  employment 

(general  clerks,  stenographers,  secretaries,  bookkeepers) 

3.  Personal  Services 

(nurses  aides,  homemakers  assistants,  sales,  appliance  repair) 

4.  Automotive  and  machinery  repair 

3*  Agriculture  related  occupations 

(landscaping,  equipment  sales,  agriculture  equipment  repair) 

Careful  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  study  has  led  the  researchers 
to  conclude  that  there  are  many  deficiencies  in  the  vocational  education 
opportunities  for  the  students  of  the  Jackson  County  high  schools.  The 
curricular  offerings  are  not  in  balance  since  the  major  efforts  are  exerted 
on  the  programs  which  offer  preparation  for  college.  If  the  students  in 
the  high  schools  of  Jackson  County  are  to  have  the  opportunities  (which  may 
or  may  not  include  college)  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the  greatest 
potential,  it  is  imperative  that  steps  be  undertaken  to  remedy  the  lack  of 


curricular  balance. 
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The  cost  of  not  providing  adequate  vocational  education  in  the  high 
schools  of  Jackson  County  is  prohibitive  if  we  believe  in  educating  youth 
for  ’irtiat  they  are  going  to  do  in  life— including  work. 

Most  of  the  vocational  education  programs  in  the  high  schools  of 
Jackson  County  are  introductory  in  nature.  As  such,  they  serve  only  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  limited  exploration  of  a vocational  field. 

The  vocational  facilities  in  nearly  all  of  the  high  schools  in  Jackson 
County  included  "multiple-use"  classrooms.  This  space  was  generally  util- 
ized to  capacity.  Equipment  in  these  rooms  was  adequate  for  existing  programs. 
However,  if  the  changes  necessary  to  make  the  curriculum  vocational  in  scope 
are  initiated,  additional  facilities  (including  "special  use"  rooms)  and 
equipment  must  be  provided. 

Very  few  second  and  third  year  vocational  courses  are  offered  in  the 
Jackson  County  high  schools.  Students  reported  that  they  would  have  taken 
more  advanced  courses  if  they  had  been  available.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  juniors  and  seniors  indicated  an  interest  in  a Vocational  Center.  One- 
third  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  stated  that  they  were  "very  interested"  in 
attending  a Vocational  Center.  When  1700  indicate  an  interest  in  advanced 
vocational  courses  at  the  high  school  level,  there  is  little  doubt  about  the 
need  for  such  courses. 

The  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  the  high  schools  of  Jackson 
County  are  not  understood  by  the  juniors  and  seniors.  The  majority  of  the 
juniors  and  seniors  indicated  that  they  were  not  obtaining  help  from  school 
counselors  regarding  vocational  choices. 

The  counselors  in  the  Jackson  County  high  jchools  havb'  too  many 
(350  to  400)  advisees  to  effectively  help  them  in  vocational  matters. 
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It  is  recommended  by  the  researchers  that  a more  equitable  and 
workable  balance  between  vocational  education  and  preparation  for  college 
be  established  in  the  high  schools  of  Jackson  County.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished on  a local  district  level  or  on  a cooperative,  county-wide  level. 

Four  possible  solutions  are  presented  to  the  administrators  of  the  Jackson 
County  high  schools  for  their  consideration. 

1.  Develop  the  vocational  programs  within  the  individual  school 
districts  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  business,  home  economics, 
and  vocational  arts. 

2.  Develop  a vocational  program  in  business  in  one  school, 
vocational  arts  in  another  school,  wage  earning  programs 
in  home  economics  in  another  school,  and  agriculture  in 
another  school.  Students  interested  in  a particular  type 
of  vocational  program  could  be  transported  to  the  school 
offering  the  program. 

3*  Develop  a vocational  education  center  for  the  county  and 
transport  interested  students  from  all  eight  schools  to 
it  on  a half-day  basis. 

4.  Develop  two  or  three  vocational  centers  in  the  county  to 
serve  the  schools  in  their  immediate  locale. 

In  the  judgement  of  the  researchers  the  most  effective  approach  to 
improvitig  the  preparation  of  students  for  job  entry  would  be  the  development 
of  a county-wide  plan  of  vocational  education  with  the  establishment  of  a 
County  Vocational  Education  Center.  Introductory  courses  would  be  offered 
at  the  local  high  school  and  the  advanced  courses  would  be  offered  at  the 
center.  Supervised  work  experience  would  be  included  in  the  senior  year. 

All  general  education  courses  would  be  taken  at  the  local  high  school.  The 
students  would  graduate  from  their  home  high  school.  This  approach  would 
make  available  to  all  students  the  opportunity  to  attend  a truly  vocational 
program  with  the  best  curricular  offerings.  The  County  Vocational  Educational 
Center  would  be  the  most  econonical  method  of  balancing  the  curricular  offerings. 
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It  is  recoonended  that  research  be  continued  to  determine: 

~1.  The  best  location  for  a County  Vocational  Education  Center. 
Facilities,  equipment,  specialized  rooms,  and  budget  should 
be  included  in  such  a study. 

2.  Curricular  patterns  needed  in  a County  Vocational  Education 
Center,  including  supervised  work  experience  in  each  subject 
area  and  apprenticeship  approval. 

3.  The  best  type  of  introductory  courses  to  be  offered  in  the 
local  high  schools. 

4.  The  most  effective  selection  and  retention  program  for  each 
vocational  area.  Placement  and  follow-up  programs  should  be 
included. 

5.  The  administrative  design  which  would  be  most  effective  in 
operating  a County  Vocational  Educational  Center. 

6.  How  to  establish  an  effective  working  relationship  between 

the  instructional  staff  at  the  center  and  prospective  employers 
of  the  students. 

7.  How  to  improve  the  prestige  of  "vocational”  education  and  "work." 


Jackson  County  Vocational  Educational  Research  Project  (1965) 
Jackson  County  Intermediate  Education  District 
Court  House  Annex;  Medford,  Oregon 
Dr.  Loy  Prickett,  Director 
Mr.  Darrell  Langevin,  Assistant  Director 


Introduction: 

The  Vocational  Education  Research  Project  has  recently  been  established  to 
asiist  the  school  districts  of  Jackson  County  in  determining  how  they  might 
better  serve  the  high  school  students  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  and 
training.  To  reach  such  a decision,  a lairge  amount  of  information  must  be 
collected.  One  of  our  chief  sources  is  you,  the  high  school  student.  We  are 
interested  in  your  plans,  interests  and  opinions  concerning  post  high  school 
education  and  particularly  vocational  education. 

To  collect  this  information,  we  have  developed  the  following  questionnaire. 
It  asks  that  you  tell  us  what  will  help  you  become  better  prepared  for  your 
life’s  work.  Please  note:  THIS  IS  NOT  A TEST. 

No  attempt  has  or  will  be  made  to  identify  the  individual  completing  the 
questionnaire;  all  information  will  be  treated  in  a confidential  manner.  This 
information  will  be  handled  only  by  the  research  project  staff  (Dr.  Loy  Prickett 
and  Mr.  Darrell  Langevin).  School  personnel  will  not  have  access  to  your 
answer  sheets.  Only  the  results  of  our  analysis  will  be  seen  by  any  school 
personnel.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  you  to  answer  frankly  and  honestly.  We 
ask  only  that  you  indicate  the  name  of  your  school  and  your  sex. 

Your  help  is  greatly  appreciated.  Your  answers  will  help  provide  better 
educational  opportunities  for  you  and  the  students  who  follow  you  in  school. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Jackson  County  Vocational  Education  Research  Project  (1965) 

Jackson  County  Intermediate  Education  District 
Court  House  Annex;  Medford^  Oregon  ^ 

Dr.  Loy  Prickett»  Director 

Mr.  Darrell  Langevint  Assistant  Director 

To:  High  School  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  Jackson  County 

From:  The  Vocational  Education  Research  Project 

Subject:  Educational  Plans:  Student  Questionnaire 

Instructions:  Place  the  number  for  the  appropriate  answer  in  the  space  provided 

on  the  answer  sheet.  Please  do  not  write  on  the  questionnaire. 

SELECT  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  FOR  EACH  QUESTION 

Part  I 

2.  Which  high  school  are  you  attending? 


1. 

Ashland 

5. 

Medford 

2. 

Butte  Falls 

6. 

Phoenix 

3. 

Central  Point  (Crater  High) 

7. 

Prospect 

4. 

Eagle  Point 

8. 

Rogue  River 

3.  What  is  your  sex? 

1.  Female 

2.  Male 

4.  You  are  a member  of  the 

1.  Senior  Class 

2.  Junior  Class 

5.  What  is  the  approximate  average  of  your  grades  in  high  school? 

1.  A*  or  A average 

2.  B average  (B*  to  B+) 

3.  C average  to  C+ 

4.  C-  average  or  below 

5.  D average  or  below 

6.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  plans  after  graduation  from  high  school? 

1.  Enroll  in  college  or  university 

2.  Enroll  in  community  college  in  Oregon  (2  year  college) 

3.  Enroll  in  community  or  junior  college  in  another  state 

4.  Enroll  in  technical  institute  in  Oregon  (Example:  O.T.I.) 

5.  Enroll  in  technical  institute  out*of-state  (Washington  or  California) 

6.  Enroll  in  private  business  college 

1.  Enroll  in  trade  school  (Example:  Eugene  Vocational-Technical  School) 

8.  Enroll  in  beauty  college 

9.  Enter  military  service 

10.  Enter  apprenticeship  training  program  (Example:  Cabinet  Maker,  Auto 

Mechanic,  Telephone  Operator,  Service  Station  Attendant,  Practical  Nurse.) 

11.  Get  married  (Do  not  intend  to  get  a job  or  training) 

12.  Plan  to  work  for  a year  or  so  before  going  to  school 

13.  Get  full-time  employment.  (You  do  not  plan  to  obtain  any  further  training 
except  that  which  you  will  receive  through  experience  on  the  job. 

Example:  truck  driver;  fork  lift  operator) 

14.  Interested  in  joining  the  Youth  Corps 

15.  Undecided 
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8.  What  is  your  choice  of  a career  or  vocation?  (Please  list  the  specific  type  of 
job  on  the  answer  sheet.) 

9.  Which  of  the  following  categories  includes  your  choice  of  a career  or  vocation? 

(Choose  only  one  number)  (A  few  examples  of  each  are  given  in  parentheses) 

1.  Professional:  (Accountants,  Architects,  Dentists,  Doctors,  Engineers, 

Lawyers,  Teachers,  etc.) 

2.  Managerial;  (All  occupations  titled  ’’Manager*':  company,  store,  business.) 

t 

3.  Clerical;  (Bookkeepers,  Secretaries,  Stenographers,  Typists,  Office  Machine 

Operators  and  Receptionists.)  . 

4.  Sales:  (Wholesale,  retail,  insurance,  real  estate) 

5.  Technical;  (Aviators,  Designers,  Draftsmen,  X**Ray  Technicians,  T.V.  and 

Radio  Operators,  Surveyors,  etc.) 

6.  Petsonal  Services;  (Barbers,  Beauticians,  Models,  Practical  Nurses,  Watchmen, 

Firemen,  Law  Enforcement) 

7.  Skilled  labor:  (Bakers,  Carpenters,  Electricians,  Cabinet  Makers,  Crane 

Operators.) 

8.  Semt«>skilled  labor;  (Truck  Drivers,  Fork  Lift  Operator,  Service  Station 

Attendants,  Bull-'dozer  Operators,  Cleaners  and  Pressers,etc.) 

9.  Unskilled  labor;  (Laborer  (any  industry),  warehousemen,  car  cleaners,  helpers, 

choker  setters,  fellers,  buckers,  lumber  pliers,  etc.) 

10.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  get  a job  in  the  vocation  you  have  selected  with  only 
the  training  you  received  in  high  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

11.  Are  the  career  choices  of  most  of  your  closest  friends  the  same  as  yours? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

12.  If  your  answer  to  No.  11  was  No,  indicate  which  of  the  following  your  closest 
friends  plan  to  do?  If  your  answer  to  No.  11  was  Yes,  answer  12  with  a zero  (0). 

1.  Enroll  in  college  or  university 

2.  Enroll  in  community  college  in  Oregon  (2  year  college) 

3.  Enroll  in  community  or  junior  college  in  another  state 

4.  Enroll  in  technical  institute  in  Oregon  (Example:  O.T.I.) 

5.  Enroll  in  technical  institute  out<*o£*state  (Washington  or  California) 

6.  Enroll  in  private  business  college 

7.  Enroll  in  trade  school  (Example:  Eugene  Vocational~Technical  School) 

8.  Enroll  in  beauty  college 

9.  Enter  military  service 

10.  Enter  apprenticeship  training  program  (Example:  Cabinet  Maker,  Auto  Mechanic, 

Telephone  Operator,  Service  Station  Attendant,  Practical  Nurse.) 

11.  Get  married  (Do  not  intend  to  get  a job  or  training) 

12.  Plan  to  work  for  a year  or  so  before  going  to  school 

13.  Get  full-time  employment  (You  do  not  plan  to  obtain  any  further  training  except 

that  which  you  will  receive  through  experience  on  the  job.  (Example:  truck 

driver;  fork  lift  operator) 

14.  Interested  in  joining  the  Youth  Corps 

15.  Undecided 
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14.  Please  list  your  father's  main  job.  (Write  in  on  answer  sheet.) 

15.  Which  of  the  following  categories  includes  your  father's  occupation? 


1.  Professional 

6. 

Personal  Services 

2.  Managerial 

7. 

Skilled  laborC 

3.  Clerical 

8. 

Semi«*skilled  lia(f)or 

4.  Sales 

9. 

Unskilled  labor' 

5.  Technical 

0. 

Father  not  living 

16.  In  \^ich  of  the  following  areas  have  you  taken  the  most  of  your  elective 
class  work?  (Give  only  one  answer) 

1.  Agriculture  4.  Industrial  Arts 

2.  Business  5.  College  Prep. 

3 « Homemaking 

17.  How  many  credits  do  you  have  in  your  elective  class  work?  (Write  in  on  answer  sheet.) 

18.  If  your  electives  have  been  in  Agriculture,  Business,  Homemaking,  or 

Industrial  Arts,  which  of  the  following  best  indicates  your  reason  for  taking  them? 
(Select  only  one  number) 

0.  Have  not  taken  any  of  these  subjects. 

1.  To  obtain  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  get  a job  in  the  field. 

2.  To  see  if  I would  like  luhis  vocational  area. 

3.  I was  looking  for  an  easy  course. 

4.  For  a hobby  or  recreation. 

5.  I needed  a credit  to  graduate. 

6.  Ity  parents  insisted. 

7.  Ify  best  friends  were  taking  the  class. 

8.  Advice  of  the  school  counselor. 

9.  I took  some  along  with  my  college  prep,  program. 


The  following  reasons  are  often  given  by  students  for  not  taking  more  courses  in 
Business,  Homemaking,  Industrial  Arts,  or  Agriculture.  Write  a one  (1)  in  the 
corresponding  space  on  the  answer  sheet  if  the  statement  is  true  for  you;  write  a 
two  (2)  if  the  statement  is  false.  (Answer  each  statement) 


19.  I had  a conflict  with  required  courses  for  graduation. 

20.  I had  a conflict  with  other  electives  I wanted  to  take. 

21.  There  was  a personality  conflict  with  the  teacher. 

22.  The  advanced  courses  I wanted  were  not  offered. 

23.  I have  no  interest  in  these  subjects. 

24.  Ify. parents  insisted  that  I take  college  prep,  courses. 

25.  Ify  school  counselor  encouraged  me  to  take  college  prep,  courses. 


26.  In  which  of  the  fields  listed  below  would  you  have  taken  more  courses  had  your 
school  offered  them?  (Select  only  one  number) 


1.  Business 

2.  Homemaking 

3.  Industrial  Arts 


4.  Agriculture 

5.  Commercial  Art 

6.  No  interest  in  any  of 
these  subjects. 
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27,  If  a separate  school  (Occupational  Education  Center)  were  available  in  Jackson 
County^  which  offered  courses  on  a half*day  basis  in  Business,  Homemaking, 

Industrial  Arts,  and  Agriculture,  would  you  be  interested  in  attending?  (A 
student  would  still  attend  his  present  high  school  for  the  regular  required 
courses  and  activities.  No  additional  tuition  would  be  charged.  Transportation 
would  be  furnished.) 

1.  Very  interested 

2.  Interested 

3.  Not  interested 

28.  If  a separate  school  (Occupational  Education  Center)  were  available  in  Jackson 
County,  which  offered  courses  on  a full-time  basis  for  one  year  past  high  school 
graduation,  would  you  be  interested  in  attending? 

1.  Very  interested 

2.  Interested 

3.  Not  interested 

Some  of  the  reasons  students  frequently  give  for  attending  an  Occupational 
Education  Center  are  listed  below.  Please  indicate  if  the  reason  would  apply  to 
you  if  an  Occupational  Education  Center  were  started  in  Jackson  Cou  .ty  at  the 
high  school  level  or  post-high  school  level.  Record  a one  (1)  for  true  or  a 
two  (2)  for  false  in  the  corresponding  space  on  the  answer  sheet.  (Answer  each 
statement) 

29.  To  secure  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  to  get  a job  in  my  chosen  vocation. 

30.  To  participate  in  a supervised  **work-experience”  program. 

31.  I would  prefer  to  get  as  much  of  my  training  as  possible  in  Jackson  County. 

32.  I am  not  interested  in  a vocation  that  requires  a college  degree. 

33.  I prefer  jobs  which  involve  physical  labor,  outdoor  activities,  working 
with  machinery,  etc. 

34.  I prefer  the  kind  of  job  which  does  not  require  any  college  training. 

35.  I feel  that  post-high  school  education  is  a must  for  me  in  my  vocation. 

36.  I feel  that  I do  not  have  the  ability  to  do  the  level  of  work  required  for 
a college  education. 

37.  My  parents  insist  that  I get  vocational  training  in  high  school  rather 
than  go  to  college. 

38.  My  counselor  has  encouraged  me  to  get  vocational  training  in  high  school 
rather  than  go  to  college. 
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fljw  will  your  post  high  school  education  be  financed?  Place  a one  (1)  in  the 
corresponding  space  on  the  answer  sheet  if  the  method  would  apply  in  your  case< 
and  a two  (2)  if  it  would  not  apply,  (If  you  do  not  plan  to  continue  your  education 
after  high  school,  place  a zero  (0)  in  each  blank  for  questions  39  through  46. 

39.  My  parents  will  provide  some  assistance. 

40.  I could  afford  to  attend  only  if  I lived  at  home  and  commuted. 

41.  I have  saved  enough  money  for  the  first  year  (or  more). 

42.  I need  to  work  while  attending  school,  (during  the  school  year) 

43.  I intend  to  work  during  the  summer  to  help  pay  my  way. 

44.  My  parents  will  provide  all  necessary  finances. 

45.  I have  other  sources  of  assistance.  (Scholarship;  insurance  plans,  etc.) 

46.  I must  have  other  kinds  of  assistance  for  any  type  of  further  education 
or  training.  (Government  loans,  student  loans,  etc.) 

47.  Have  you  ever  given  serious  thought  to  dropping  out  of  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  your  answer  to  question  47  was  no^  write  a zero  (0)  for  answers  48.  49,  and  50. 

48.  At  what  grade  level  was  this  idea  foremost  in  your  mind?  (Select  only  one) 

0.  Never  given  serious  thought  to  dropping  out  of  school. 

1.  Grade  Eight  4.  Grade  Eleven 

2.  Grade  Nine  5.  Grade  Twelve 

3.  Grade  Ten 

49.  Which  of  the  following  best  indicates  your  reason? 

\ 

0.  Never  given  serious  thought  to  dropping  out  of  school. 

1.  I wanted  to  obtain  a job  and  earn  my  own  money. 

2.  I wanted  to  get  married. 

3.  No  one  encouraged  me  to  continue  in  school,  (parents  or  teachers) 

4.  The  classes  I must  take  in  school  would  not  help  me  obtain  the  kind  of  job  I 

5.  Most  of  my  friends  are  out  of  school. 

6.  I couldn't  see  any  purpose  for  the  courses  I had  to  take. 

7.  School  in  general  was  boring. 

50.  Why  did  you  decide  to  stay  in  school?  (Write  in  on  answer  sheet.) 

51.  Do  you  think  a person's  mental  ability  could  affect  his  chances  of  success  in 
the  vocation  he  chooses? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 
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52.  Who  has  been  assigned  by  your  school  administration  to  offer  you  help  with 
your  vocational  choices?  (Give  only  one  answer) 

!•  A counselor 
2 • A teacher 

3.  The  principal 

4.  No  one  has  been  assigned 

53-  How  many  times  have  you  talked  with  a school  counselor  in  the  past  two  years 
about  vocations?  (Use  only  one  answer) 

1.  0 times  (have  not  talked  to  him  about  a vocation) 

2.  1 time  5.  6-7  times 

3.  2-3  times  6#  8-9  times 

4.  4-5  times  7.  10  or  more  times 

Please  mark  the  amount  of  help  you  have  received  from  each  of  the  following  people 
on  how  to  select  a vocation.  Answer  this  question  in  the  following  manner: 

Use  a one  (1)  to  mean  "they  gave  me  much  valuable  assistance;" 

Use  a two  (2)  to  mean  "they  gave  me  a little  help;" 

Use  a three  (3)  to  mean  "they  tried  to  help  me  but  couldn't" 

Use  a four  (4)  to  mean  "they  did  not  try  to  help  me," 

Use  a five  (5)  to  mean  "I  didn't  seek  their  help." 

54.  Friends  my  own  age 

55*  Adult  friends  (other  than  businessmen) 

56.  Teachers 
57 • Parents 

58.  Counselors 


59.  Relatives 


60.  Businessmen 

From  whom  would  you  like  more  information  and  help  in  understanding  your  abilities 
and  how  to  select  a vocation? 

Use  a one  (1)  to  mean  "I  would  like  more  help  from  this  group;" 

Use  a two  (2)  to  mean  "I  am  receiving  satisfactory  help  from  this  group;" 

Use  a three  (3)  to  mean  "I  would  like  less  help  from  this  group." 

Use  a four  (4)  to  mean  "I  don't  want  any  help  from  this  group." 

61.  Friends  my  own  age 

62.  Adult  friends  (other  than  businessmen) 

63 . Teachers 


64.  Parents 


65.  Counselors 

66.  Relatives 


Businessmen 
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68.  From  which  one  of  the  following  would  you  like  to  obtain  the  most  help  in 
regarding  your  choice  of  a vocation?  (Choose  only  one  nund>er) 

1.  Friends  my  own  age 

2.  Adult  friends  (other  than  businessmen) 

3 . Teachers 

4 . Parents 

5.  Counselors 

6.  Relatives 

7.  Businessmen 

STOP 

When  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire  to  this  point,  please  stop. 

DO  NOT  PROCEED  until  you  have  received  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 

If  time  permits,  review  your  answers  to  this  point  and  read  the  instructions 
for  the  next  part. 


DO  NOT  answer  questions  69,  72,  and  75  until  you  have  been  instructed  to  do  so 


Instructions  for  Part  II  of  the  Questionnaire: 

Please  look  over  the  following  list  of  occupational  categories.  Under  each 
category  is  a list  of  specific  Jobs.  These  categories  will  be  the  possible 
answers  for  questions  69,  72,  and  75.  Find  and  record  yoiir  first  choice  for 
a career,  then  find  and  record  your  second  choice  for  a career,  and  conclude 
by  finding  and  recording  your  third  choice  for  a career. 

Here  are  some  examples: 


an  electrician 

14 

1 

category 

sub  number 

a practical 

nurse 

6 

category 

7 

sub  number 

a steno  and 

typist 

4 

category 

7 

sub  number 

a landscape 

architect 

19 

category 

7 

sub  number 
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Part  II 


1 . Semi-profes  s ional 

1. '  Commercial  artist,  designer 

2.  Lab  technician y therapist 

3.  Photographer 
4*  Radio  Operator 

5.  Surveyor 

6.  Electronic  Technician  (Example;  Radio  or  T,V,  engineer) 

7 * Draftsman 

8.  Technician,  except  lab  (Example;  Dental  Assistant) 

2.  Managerial 

1.  Hotel,  retail,  wholesale,  building  supt. 

2.  Buyer;  purchasing  agent 

3.  Licensed  Marine  personnel 

4.  Inspectors,  public  service  managers  and  officials 

3.  Industrial  manager 

6*  Realty  and  insurance 

7*  Financial  manager  (savings  and  loan,  banking) 

3.  Professional 

1.  Medical  Doctor 

2.  Dentist 

3 . Accountant 

4 . Lawyer 

5 . Teacher 

6.  Pharmacist 

7.  Architect 

8.  Engineer 

9.  Registered  Nurse 

4.  Clerical 

1 . Bookkeeper 

2.  Clerk;  general  office,  tellers,  hotel,  insurance,  transportation,  file, 

general  industry,  postal,  shipping  and  receiving,  stock  clerks. 

3.  Assistant  librarians 

4.  Office  machine  operator 

5.  Postal  carrier,  or  clerk 

6.  General  secretary 

7.  Steno  and  typist 

8 . Switchboard  operator 

5.  Sales 

Demonstrator;  Company  representative  for  he  equipment  (trucks,  busses, 
business  equipment) 

Insurance  sales 
Real  estate 
Securities 
Retail  sales  clerk 

Specialty  sales:  Special  products  (electrical  data  processing  equipment) 

Wholesale  sales 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5. 

6. 
O 
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6.  Personal  Service 

1.  Airline  Hostess 

2.  Steward,  housekeeper,  maid 

3.  Cook,  cook's  helper 

4.  Walter,  waitress 

5.  Beauty  operator 
6«  Barber 

7.  Practical  nurse,  hospital  attendant 

8.  Recreation  attendant 

9.  Model 

7.  Protective  Service 

1.  Guard,  or  watchman 

2 . Fireman 

3 4 Peace  Officer  (city) 

4«  Peace  Officer  (county  or  state) 

8 . Food  Products 

1 . Baker 

2.  Skilled  dairy  products  processing 

3.  Wholesale  meat  cukcer 

4.  Meat  cutter,  retail 

5.  Semi-skilled;  dairy,  bakery,  grain  products,  meat  products. 

9.  Textile  Products 

1.  Furrier 

2.  Garment  alteration  and  repair 

3.  Tailor 

4.  Semi-skilled  textiles 

10.  Lumber  and  Lumber  Products 

1.  Cabinet  maker,  woodworking  machine  operator 

2.  Upholsterer 

3.  Skilled  sawmill  (sawyer) 

4.  Lumber  grader 

5.  Semi-skilled  logging 

6.  Semi-skilled  sawmill 

7.  Semi-skilled  plywood 

8.  Furniture  manufacturer 

9.  Boxmaker 

11.  Paper  and  Printing 

1.  Skilled  paper  and  paper  goods  (paper  mill  equipment) 

2.  Skilled  printing 

3.  Photo  Processing 

4.  Dark  Room  and  Blueprint 


ERIC 
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12.  Leather  Products 

1.  Leather  processing  and  manufacturing 

2.  Leather  working  and  repair 

13.  Metal  Working 

1.  Jeweler 

2.  Machinist;  tool  and  die  maker 

3.  Sheet  metal  worker 

4.  Foundry:  molder;  core  maker;  boiler  maker 

5.  Structural  steel  worker 

6.  Welder  or  machine  welder  and  cutter 

7 . Blacksmith 

8.  Mechanical  treatment  of  metals 

9.  Machine  tool  operator;  machine  operator 

14.  Construction 

1.  Electrician 

2.  Painter 

3.  Brick,  stone,  and  tile  mason 

4.  Carpenter 

5.  Cement  finisher 

6.  Plumber 

7.  Roofer 

8.  Semi-skilled  construction  (helpers  or  apprentice) 

15.  Transportation  and  Equipment 

1.  Bus  and  taxi  drivers 

2.  Hoisting  and  loading  engineer 

3.  Heavy  equipment  operator  (Bulldozer,  grader,  crane  operator) 

4.  Chauffer  and  driver  (small  equipment) 

5.  Truck  operator  (heavy  equipment) 

6.  Fork  lift  and  carrier  operator 

16.  Utility  and  Public  Service 

1.  Power  station  operator  (P  P 6e  L;  Bonneville) 

2.  Lineman  and  service  man  (P  P 6e  L;  and  telephone  co.) 

3.  Laundry  and  dr yc leaner  operator 

4.  Sewage  plant  and  water  works  operator  (city) 

5.  Public  service  worker  (highway,  perks,  etc.) 

6.  Stationary  engineer  (boiler  fireman) 

17.  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 
Millwright 

Airplane  engine,  auto  mechanic,  truck  mechanic,  body  and  fender  repairman 
Service  station  attendant 
Repairmen  and  helpers,  automobile 

Maintenance  mechanic  transportation  equipment  (washer,  lub  man) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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18.  Foremen,  Manufacturing  and  Misc. 

1.  Foreman,  manufacturing 

2.  Mineral  extraction 

3.  Construction  or  transportation 

4.  Public  utilities 

5.  Services  and  amusements 

6.  Fabrication  of  electrical  equipment 

7.  Assembler,  manufacture  of  automotive 

8.  Asseiid>ler,  Misc.  Manufacture  packers,  fillers,  labelers 

19.  Agriculture 

1.  Orchard 

2.  Truck  gardener 

3.  Grain  farmer 

4.  Livestock  rancher  (for  marketing) 

5.  Livestock  rancher  (for  breeding:  horses,  registered  animals) 

6.  Nurseryman  (shrubs,  plants,  trees) 

7.  Landscape  architect  (residential) 

8.  Tenant  farmer 

9.  Farm  laborer 

20.  I have  no  second  choice 

21.  I have  no  third  choice 


Office  of  the  Superintendent 

Jackson  County  Intermediate  Education  District 

Court  House  Annex 

Medford,  Oregon 


k- 


Jackson  County  Vocational  Education  Research  Project 

Dr*  Loy  Pricket t.  Director 

Ifr*  Darrell  Langevin,  Assistant  Director 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  University  of  California  has  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the  results 
of  research  to  farmers,  ranchers,  homemakers,  and  agricultural  industries.  The 
University's  Agricultural  Extension  performs  that  function,  passing  on  findings 
not  only  from  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also  from  industry  and  other  authoritative 
sources. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  within  the  University,  has  the 
continual  task  of  maintaining  the  effectiveness  of  its  various  segments.  One 
problem  of  concern  is  communication  vath  agricultural  industries.  The  change 
in  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  services  provided  farmers  by  these  industries 
has  made  it  necessary  to  reappraise  the  role  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
personnel  in  working  with  industry  representatives  who  deal  with  farmers. 

Typical  of  the  agricultural  industries  that  influence  farmers^  decisions  is  the 
fertilizer  industry  in  California,  with  its  large  number  of  well-trained 
representatives. 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  how  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
can  work  with  and  through  fertilizer-industry  representatives  in  carrying  out 
its  educational  program.  Specifically,  the  objectives  of  this  study  are: 
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1.  To  determine  the  personal  characteristics  of  fertilizer-company 
representatives. 

2.  To  determine  the  use  made  of  the  personnel  and  services  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  by  fertilizer-company  representatives. 

3*  To  ascertain  the  sources  that  fertilizer-company  representatives 
use  to  keep  up  to  date  on  technical  information. 

4.  To  determine  the  adequacy  of  present  sources  of  technical 
information  for  fertilizer  representatives. 

5.  To  determine  the  subject  matter  areas  in  -which  fertilizer  men 
feel  they  need  additional  technical  information. 

6.  To  determine  the  attitudes  of  fertilizer  men  toward  improving 
their  subject  matter  competency. 

7.  To  ascertain  the  best  means  of  presenting  technical  subject 
matter  to  fertilizer  men. 

THE  SITUATION 

Advances  in  American  agriculture  have  been  spectacular  in  the  past  few  decades, 
and  the  changes  in  the  years  ahead  are  expected  to  be  even  more  dramatic.  The  out- 
put per  farm  worker  has  increased  more  in  the  past  few  decades  than  in  previous 
recorded  history,  and  is  expected  to  increase  further  in  the  years  ahead.  Increases 
in  production  per  worker  and  per  acre  can  be  attributed  to  many  things  but  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  is  the  increased  use  of  commercial  fertilizers~a 
spectacular  change  in  California.  Between  1920  and  1959,  while  national  fertilizer 
tonnage  was  increasing  three  times,  California  tonnage  increased  32  times.  In 
that  period,  California  use  changed  from  less  than  one  per  cent  of  national  tonnage 
to  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  1959  census  shows  that  between  1954  and  1959  both  the 
tons  of  fertilizers  used  and  the  acres  fertilized  in  California  increased  by  one 

\J  Statistics  from  an  address,  "Trends  in  Fertilizer  Usage  in  California 

During  1920  to  1959,"  by  Robert  Z.  Rollins,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 

California  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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third.  Those  increases  were  concentrated  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  north  of  Kern 

County  and  most  of  the  counties  in  Northern  California,  where  the  range  of  increase 

2/ 

per  county  was  from  50  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per  cent."'  The  increases  reflect 
high  per-acre  rates  of  fertilization  in  California.  The  highest  rate  is  in  Kern 
County,  where  the  average  is  503  pounds  per  acre.  The  state  average  is  420  pounds, 
41  per  cent  greater  than  the  national  average,  298  pounds  per  acre.  In  i960 
California  farmers  used  over  1,275,000  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  plus  1,100,000 
tons  of  agricultural  minerals,  the  most  important  of  which  was  gypsum. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  agricultural  chemicals  has 
created  many  problems  for  farmers . Since  few  are  able  to  remain  informed  on  the 
many  new  developments  in  the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  more  and  more  farmers 
rely  heavily  on  ’’off-farm  experts"  for  recommendations.  Since  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  of  the  University  of  California,  through  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  is  a basic  source  of  information  on  how  to  use  fertilizers 
properly,  it  faces  the  problem  of  determining  what  is  the  best  means  of  getting 
the  latest  findings  of  research  on  agricultural  chemicals  into  use  on  farms. 

The  fertilizer  representative  vdio  makes  the  sale  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  relay  information  to  the  farmer.  A survey  in  Northern  California  showed  that 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  look  to  their  dealers  for  specific  information 
on  fertilizer  use.  Most  (66  per  cent)  of  the  farmers  who  asked  fertilizer  dealers 
for  information  followed  their  recommendations.  This  same  study  showed  that  a 

large  majority  of  the  fertilizer  company  representatives  relied  on  the  Agricultural 

2/ 

Extension  Service  for  their  information. 

A study  of  349  commercial  cotton  growers  in  California  showed  that  80  per  cent 


^ "Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  in  California  by  Counties  in  1959," 
Sacramento,  California,  State  of  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Announcement  No.  FM-34?>  March  15,  I96l. 

y Thompson,  0.  E.,  L.  P.  Donker,  and  D.  D.  Kleist,  "How  Fertilizer  Dealers 
Affect  Fertilizer  Use,"  University  of  California,  Davis,  1959,  19  pages. 
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of  them  relied  on  commercial  representatives  es  a first  source  of  infonnetion  for 
pesticide  recommendations*  The  growers  also  indicated  that  they  regarded  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information*^ 

A stucfy  of  a random  sample  of  140  fanners  in  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa, 
showed  that  local  fertilizer  dealers  were  surpassed  only  by  farm  magazines  as  a 
source  for  fertilizer  information*  Third  in  importance  was  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service*-^  Sources  of  information  mentioned  as  used  infrequently  were 
neighbors,  newspapers,  and  agricultural  college  specialists* 

Thus,  because  fertilizer  dealers  have  direct  contact  with  many  farmers  and 
are  influential  in  farmer  decisions  on  fertilizer  use,  they  can  be  considered 
informal  members  of  "The  University  Team*"  Consequently,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  other  segments  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
must  provide  fertilizer  industry  representatives  with  the  latest  information  on 
effective  use  of  fertilizers* 

THE  PROCEDURE 

This  study  was  necessarily  conducted  by  a mail  survey*  Thus,  the  sample  is 
not  random,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  representative  of  the  industry*  Several 
pilot  studies  were  used  to  perfect  the  survey  form  and  stucfy  design*  In  addition, 
throughout  the  development  of  the  survey  instrument  and  stucfy  design  the  researchers 
had  the  counsel  of  the  National  Plant  Food  Stucfy  Committee  on  the  Davis  Campus  of 
the  University  of  California. 

The  study  population  comprised  all  the  men  licensed  to  sell  fertilizer  in 
California  in  I960*  This  list  of  2,300  was  obtained  from  the  licensing  agency, 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  State  Department  of  Agriculture*  A survey  form  was 
mailed  to  each  man  in  December,  I960*  Follow-up  reminder  cards  were  sent  each 

Lawson,  W*  M*,  "Commercial  Cotton  Farm  Operator^  Perception  of  the_ 

California  Agricultural  Extension  Service,”  Thesis,  Ph*D*  1959,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  217  P* 

Wickner,  I*  A*  and  J*  C*  Hodges,  "Soil  Facts  plus  Teamwork  Increase  Farm 
Income,"  National  Plant  Food  Review,  Vol*  7,  No*  1,  Spring  1961* 
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non-respondent.  Responses  were  received  from  1,005*  Of  these,  299  could  not  be 
used,  leaving  ?06  usable  returns.  It  was  concluded  that  although  the  mailing  list 
derived  from  license  application  was  quite  complete,  it  included  many  who  were 
not  actually  engaged  in  sales  of  fertilizers.  Since  the  license  is  relatively 
inexpensive,  it  appears  that  many  apply  for  it  who  don^t  actually  need  it  in 
their  work,  and  many  keep  their  licenses  current  after  they  quit  the  selling 
field.  (Many  who  returned  incomplete  survey  forms  stated  the  work  they  were 
doing  didnH  involve  the  sale  of  fertilizers  to  farmers,  and  therefore  their 
survey  forms  were  not  included  in  the  sample.) 

The  data  were  placed  on  IBM  punch  cards  for  ease  of  tabulation  and  analysis. 
Numerous  analyses  were  made  to  identify  factors  that  influenced  responses  to 
various  items. 
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CHAPTER  II 
SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  this  stucfy  was  designed  to  determine  how  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  can  work  with  and  through  fertilizer-industry 
representatives  in  carrying  out  its  educational  program.  In  analyzing  the 
replies  of  706  fertilizer-industry  representatives  to  a ten-page  questionnaire 
a great  deal  of  information  was  developed  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  University  of  California.  For  obvious  reasons,  only  the 
more  important  of  these  findings  are  included  in  this  chapter# 

Once  again  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  findings  apply  strictly  to 
the  706  fertilizer-company  men  who  returned  complete  survey  forms,  though 
there  are  many  indications  that  they  are  representative  of  the  industry  as 
a whole.  One  example  is  the  relationship  found  between  the  amount  of  ferti- 
lizer sold  in  an  area  and  the  number  of  respondents  from  the  area.  The  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  which  had  the  highest  total  fertilizer  use,  also  had  the  most 
fertilizer  salesmen  responding  to  the  survey.  Comparisons  in  each  of  the  other 
areas  of  the  state  likewise  showed  general  similarity  between  total  fertilizer 
used  and  the  number  of  respondents. 

The  findings  tha'.  follow  are  grouped  according  to  the  general  objectives 
of  the  study. 

I#  TO  DETERMINE  THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FERTILIZER-COMPANY 
REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  Men  entering  fertilizer  sales  work  are  older  than  men 
entering  most  occupations.  It  was  found  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  had  less  than  ten  years  of 
experience  in  this  field,  yet  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
group  were  under  31  years  old. 
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B.  A rather  high  proportion  (41  per  cent)  of  the  men  were 
college  graduates.  Another  28  per  cent  had  some  college 
preparation.  Those  with  the  least  experience  and  those 
working  for  the  large  companies  tended  to  have  the 
highest  level  of  education.  Likewise,  the  employees 
(salesmen,  fieldmen,  and  consultants)  had  higher 
educational  attainments  than  the  owner-managers.  The 
academic  major  completed  in  college  appeared  not  to 
influence  the  position  the  fertilizer  representative 
held  in  the  company. 

C.  The  fertilizer  companies  represented  had  relatively 
small  sales  staffs.  Over  42  per  cent  had  fewer  than 
four,  and  68  per  cent  had  fewer  than  seven  salespersons. 

About  one  in  eight  had  over  twelve.  The  companies  with 
the  larger  staffs  tended  to  be  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

D.  There  is  opportunity  for  young  men  vdio  wish  to  enter 
fertilizer  sales  work.  The  236  respondents  who  were 
involved  in  hiring  new  staff  indicated  that  there  were 
openings  for  402  men  in  the  field.  The  majority  (253) 
were  new  positions.  The  positions  required  certain 
academic  preparation  and  personal  qualities. 

E«  Fertilizer  salespersons  in  this  study  usually  also 

sold  agricultural  pesticides.  The  most  common  companion 
product  for  fertilizers  was  insecticides. 

II.  TO  DETERMINE  THE  USE  MADE  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE  BY  FERTILIZER-COMPANY  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  About  three  fourths  of  the  fertilizer  representatives  knew 
at  least  one  farm  advisor  doing  soil  fertility  workj  a few 
were  able  to  name  five.  The  544  that  knew  at  least  one 
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farm  advisor  knew  an  average  of  2.3* 

B.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  men  contacted  the  farm 
advisor  often  for  information.  Another  59  per  cent  seldom 
used  the  farm  advisor’s  services,  and  about  6 per  cent 
never  did.  The  frequency  of  contact  vd.th  farm  advisors 
didn’t  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  number  the  fertilizer 
representative  knew. 

C.  The  frequency  with  which  farm  advisors  were  contacted  was 
related  to  the  length  of  service  of  fertilizer  representatives. 
Those  with  over  20  years  contacted  the  farm  advisors  more 
frequently  than  did  those  with  less  than  five  years’  experi- 
ence. However,  the  former  group  knew  only  an  average  of 

1.30  farm  advisors  whereas  the  latter  knew  an  average  of 
1.95.  Likewise,  there  was  a higher  proportion  (38  per  cent) 
of  those  with  over  20  years  of  service  who  knew  no  farm 
advisor.  For  those  with  less  than  5 years’  service,  this 
figure  was  15  per  cent. 

III.  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  SOURCES  THAT  FERTILIZER-COMPANY  REPRESENTATIVES  USE 
TO  KEEP  UP  TO  DATE  ON  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION. 

A.  Meetings  were  a popular  means  for  fertilizer  representatives  to 
obtain  current  technical  information.  Slightly  over  half  (59 
and  55  per  cent)  attended  meetings  sponsored  by  their  own 
company  and/or  the  University  of  California.  About  one  fourth 
attended  meetings  provided  by  trade  associations  such  as  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute.  Most  (76  per  cent)  of  those 
who  attended  meetings  participated  in  one  to  three  events.  The 
remainder  attended  over  four. 


B.  It  was  found  that  the  University  of  California,  fertilizer 
companies,  and  trade  associations  have  meetings  in  each 


geographic  area  of  the  state  in  approximately  the  saiiie 
proportions  as  there  were  respondents  from  the  area.  The 
position  held  in  the  company  by  the  fertilizer  representative 
did  not  influence  the  proportion  that  attended  meetings 
sponsored  by  each  of  the  agencies.  However,  the  position 
in  the  company  did  influence  the  average  number  of 
different  meetings  attended.  Owner-operators  averaged 
l.l6,  whereas  hired  managers  and  employees  respectively 
attended  an  average  of  1.37  and  1.52. 

C.  The  number  of  years  in  fertilizer  work  influenced  attendance 
at  meetings.  Average  attendance  tapered  off  from  1.49 
meetings  each  for  those  with  5 to  9 years  to  1.14  for 
those  with  20  years  or  more  of  experience. 

D.  As  the  level  of  education  increased  there  was  a tendency 
for  more  participation  in  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  California  and  the  fertilizer  trade  associ- 
ations. The  reverse  appeared  true  for  company-sponsored 
meetings.  The  over-all  average  attendance  at  meetings 
increased  from  1.0  for  those  with  no  high  school  to  1.62 
for  college  graduates* 

E.  Fewer  respondents  had  attended  fertilizer  schools  than  had 
attended  meetings  on  fertilizer  use.  About  27  per  cent 
attended  schouls  sponsored  by  own  company,  and  18.3,  11.3, 
and  10.2  per  cent  respectively  attended  schools  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  California,  'by  other  fertilizer 
companies,  and  jointly  by  industry  and  the  University. 

Most  individuals  (80  per  cent)  attending  fertilizer  schools 
participated  in  one  or  two.  Individuals  who  participated 
in  more  than  two  schools  generally  attended  those  sponsored 
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by  own  company. 

F.  Attendance  at  fertilizer  schools  was  apparently  influenced 
by  educational  level.  Only  38  per  cent  of  those  with  no 
high  school  attended  at  least  one  fertilizer  school.  The 
per  cent  of  attendance  increased  with  each  educational 
level  to  75  per  cent  for  the  college  graduates.  Position 
in  the  company  is  also  believed  to  have  influenced  school 
attendance.  The  proportion  of  owner-operators  attending 
schools  sponsored  by  own  company  was  somevdiat  less  than 
the  proportion  of  hired  managers  and  employees  at  these 
meetings.  The  reverse  was  true  for  meetings  sponsored  by 
other  fertilizer  companies.  Position  in  company  didn’t 
influence  attendance  at  University  of  California  schools 
or  at  schools  sponsored  jointly  by  industry  and  the 
University. 

G.  Most  of  the  fertilizer  schools  (70  per  cent)  were  ten  hours 
long  or  less.  Of  these,  44  per  cent  were  conducted  by  the 
fertilizer  representative’s  own  company,  25.6  per  cent  by 
the  University  of  California,  l6.5  per  cent  by  other 
fertilizer  companies,  and  14.1  per  cent  jointly  by  industry 
and  the  University.  Schools  longer  than  10  hours  were 
generally  provided  by  the  fertilizer  company  or  the  University 
of  California. 

H.  Schools  were  rated  as  good  by  about  70  per  cent  of  those  who 
attended.  There  was  little  difference  in  ratings  according 
to  sponsor  of  the  schools. 

I.  Fertilizer  newsletters  were  a popular  means  of  getting  up-to- 
date  technical  and  practical  information  to  fertilizer  men. 
About  three  fourths  indicated  they  received  such  letters 


regularly  from  the  farm  advisor.  An  equal  number  stated  they 
received  such  information  from  their  own  company.  About  half 
received  letters  from  various  fertilizer  trade  associations. 

In  general,  fertilizer  men  rated  these  letters  as  very 
helpful  in  their  work.  Between  75  and  85  per  cent  of  the 
respondents. in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  Desert  area  received  farm-advisor  newsletters.  In 
Southern  California  and  the  Coastal  area  this  dropped  to 
62.1  and  49»6  per  cent,  respectively.  The  percentage  that 
received  f aim-advisor  newsletters  was  smaller  (59  per  cent) 
for  employees  with  1-4  years^  service  than  for  employees 
with  20  years^  service  (75  per  cent). 

J.  It  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of  fertilizer  representatives 
who  received  farm  advisors*  newsletters  always  read  them;  14 
per  cent  read  them  sometimes.  Fertilizer  newsletters  by 
fertilizer  companies  and  the  trade  associations  were  always 
read  by  78  and  73  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  representatives 
who  received  them. 

K.  The  five  most  popular  resource  materials  used  by  fertilizer 
representatives  were  fertilizer  newsletters  from  various 
sources,  Western  Fertilizer  Handbook,  California  Agriculture, 
University  of  California  Bulletins,  and  the  California  Farmer. 

L.  When  fertilizer  men  needed  help  in  solving  specific  soil 
fertility  problems  they  generally  turned  to  individuals  rather 
than  printed  material.  The  three  most  used  sources  of 
information  were  the  farm  advisor,  co-worker  in  own  company, 
and  the  specialist  in  own  company,  in  that  order.  A very  few 

indicated  they  seldom  or  never  needed  assistance  in  solving 
soil  fertility  problems. 
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M.  Many  test  and  demonstration  plots  were  conducted  by  fertilizer 
representatives.  From  the  figures  given  it  is  estimated  that 
these  fertilizer-company  representatives  conducted  3500  to  4000 
test  or  demonstration  plots  annually.  Over  half  (59  p^^r  cent) 
conducted  plots  with  farmers,  one  third  with  own  company,  and 
one  seventh  with  farm  advisors.  Few  (less  than  4 per  cent) 
cooperated  directly  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
on  plots.  Those  conducting  plots  usually  had  one  to  three  with 
a particular  cooperator.  Of  those  conducting  over  9 test  plots 
with  a single  category  of  cooperator,  most  (54  per  cent)  were 
with  farmers.  Neither  educational  level  of  the  respondent  nor 
years  of  service  appeared  to  influence  which  kind  of  cooperator 
was  used  in  test  or  demonstration  plot  work. 

N.  Most  fertilizer  trials  were  conducted  in  field  crops.  Fewer 
fertilizer  trials,  in  about  equal  numbers,  were  conducted  in 
forage  crops,  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  vegetable  crops. 

O.  Whether  fertilizer  representatives  conducted  field  trials 
wasn^t  influenced  by  level  of  education.  However,  the  number 
of  trials  appears  to  be  affected  by  level  of  education.  The 
number  of  trials  per  man  conducting  tests  averaged  1.29  for 
high  school  graduates,  1.42  for  men  with  some  college,  and 
1.49  for  college  graduates.  Thus,  those  with  more  education 
tended  to  place  more  emphasis  on  field  trials. 

IV.  TO  DETERMINE  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  SOURCES  OF  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 

FOR  FERTILIZER  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  Fertilizer  information  from  the  respondent's  own  company  was 


rated  as  very  adequate  by  28  per  cent  of  the  respondents. 

That  from  the  University  and  trade  associations  was  rated  as 
very  adequate  by  28  and  11  per  cent,  respectively.  About  half 


rated  fertilizer  information  from  the  University  of  California 
and  the  fertilizer  companies  as  moderately  adequate. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  AREAS  IN  WHICH  FERTILIZER  MEN  FEEL 

THEY  NEED  ADDITIONAL  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION. 

A.  When  rating  subject  areas  in  which  instruction  would  be 
helpful,  fertilizer  men  placed  research  information  on 
fertilizers  and  general  fertilizer  information,  with 
interpretation,  in  first  and  second  place  by  a wide  margin. 
Test-plot  design  and  analysis  were  last  among  the  eight 
suggested  subject  areas. 

B.  The  extent  of  need  for  fertilizer  information  is  quite  similar 
in  field  crops,  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  vegetable  crops.  The 
need  for  fertilization  information  was  less  pronounced  for 
forage  crops.  About  55  per  cent  said  they  reeded  additional 
fertilizer  information  often.  Respondents  in  the  Coastal 
area,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  Southern  California  had  more 
need  for  fertilizer  information  than  those  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  Desert  area.  The  need  for  fertilizer  information 
in  the  various  crop  areas  seemed  unaffected  by  level  of 
education,  position  in  company,  or  years  of  service. 

C.  Most  fertilizer  men  (53  per  cent)  want  both  technical 
(fundamental  principles)  and  applied  information  (specific 
recommendations)  included  in  meetings,  schools,  and  publi- 
cations. About  9 per  cent  indicated  that  they  wanted  only 
technical  information,  and  about  one  third  wanted  only  applied 
information. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  ATTITUDES  Cf  FERTILIZER  MEN  TOWARD  IMPROVING 

THEIR  SUBJECT-MATTER  COMPETENCY. 

A.  The  fertilizer  men  represented  in  this  study  felt  a need  to  keep 
up  to  date  in  technical  subject  matter.  Most  of  their  companies 
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(86  per  cent)  encouraged  them  to  participate  in  professional 
activities.  Fewer  than  2 per  cent  of  the  men  indicated  that 
their  company  wasn* . nested  in  having  them  attend  ferti- 
lizer meetings  and  schools.  Practically  all  would  attend  a 
joint  indust ry-University  meeting  to  discuss  needed  research 
in  soils  and  plant  nutrition. 

B.  Obtaining  time  to  attend  fertilizer  schools  and  meetings  was 
no  problem  for  most  respondents.  Over  6?  per  cent  indicated 
that  their  company  would  give  up  to  six  days;  about  23  per 
cent  would  give  more  than  six  days. 

VII.  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PRESENTING  TECHNICAL  SUBJECT  MATTER 
TO  FERTILIZER  MEN. 

A.  In  rating  the  value  of  the  various  methods  the  University  of 
California  could  use  to  present  fertilizer  information  to  them, 
the  respondents  gave  top  priority  to  area  schools,  extension 
courses,  and  meetings  in  that  order.  The  lowest-rated  of  the 
13  methods  included  was  newspapers,  radio,  and  television. 

Only  6 of  the  I06  respondents  listed  this  as  the  single  best 
method  to  use. 

B.  Late  fall  and  early  winter  were  rated  as  preferable  seasons  for 
schools  and  meetings.  Day  meetings  were  preferred  over  night 
meetings. 


CHAPTER  III 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  data  collected  from  the  ?06 
fertili2er  representatives  who  returned  usable  survey  forms.  Accompanying  each 
conclusion  is  the  implications  that  the  authors  feel  this  has  for  the  University 
of  California  and  industry. 

1.  The  706  representatives  in  this  study  mentioned  the  names  of 
1248  farm  advisors  they  knew  who  were  working  in  soil  fertility 
and  plant  nutrition.  Over  77  per  cent  knew  the  name  of  at 
least  one  farm  advisor  working  in  this  subject  area.  Thus,  it 
can  be  said  that  farm  advisors  are  well  known  by  the  fertilizer- 
company  representatives,  but  one  might  wonder  why  more  of  the 
fertilizer  representatives  didn’t  know  at  least  one  farm 
advisor.  Both  farm  advisors  and  fertilizer-company  representatives 
could  benefit  from  the  increased  flow  of  information  that  wider 
acquaintance  would  make  possible. 

2.  Meetings  and  schools  on  fertilizer  usage  are  the  best  means  of 
transmitting  up-to-date  technical  infomation  to  fertilizer 
representatives.  Also,  the  fertilizer  newsletters  sponsored  by 
the  various  agencies  were  well  received  and  used.  In  contrast, 
fertilizer  representatives  rated  very  low  the  fertilizer  infor- 
mation received  via  newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  In  fact 
only  6 of  the  706  respondents  listed  these  means  as  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  fertilizer  information.  Farm  advisors  should 
consider  this  in  planning  their  information  programs  on  fertilizer 
usage,  and  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  fertilizer  representatives 
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generally  turn  to  individuals  and  not  to  mass  media  for  information 
to  solve  specific  problems.  The  most  popular  sources  of  information 
used  by  fertilizer  representatives  for  solving  specific  probl^ems 
were  farm  advisors,  co-workers,  and  specialists  in  own  con^any,  in 
that  order. 

3.  In  general,  fertilizer  representatives  attended  many  schools  and 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  farm  advisors  and  others.  They  also 
used  the  fertilizer  newsletters  provided  by  various  groups.  They 
nevertheless  rated  the  over-all  supply  of  information  thus  received 
as  only  moderately  adequate.  About  28  per  cent  rated  fertilizer- 
company  information  as  very  adequate,  and  21  and  11  per  cent 
respectively  rated  information  from  the  University  of  California 
cind  fertilizer  trade  associations  as  very  adequate.  Thus,  effort 
should  perhaps  be  made  on  the  local  level  by  farm  advisors,  ferti- 
lizer companies,  and  others  to  determine  iidiat  additional  information 
should  be  provided  fertilizer  representatives.  Here,  a local  advisory 
committee  of  key  fertilizer-company  representatives  could  perhaps  be 
used  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  groups.  Formal  or  informal 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  information  could  also  be  obtained  by 

a survey  or  interview  procedure. 

4.  The  primary  subject-matter  need  of  fertilizer  representatives  was  to 
obtain  the  latest  research  information  on  soil  fertility  and  plant 
nutrition.  They  gave  a low  priority  to  meetings  on  sales  promotion, 
financial  aspects  of  the  fertilizer  business,  and  research  techniques. 
It  appears  that  farm  advisors  need  to  continue  to  place  primary 
emphasis  on  technical  and  general  fertilizer  information  in  meetings, 
schools,  and  written  materials  for  these  representatives.  Evidently, 
educational  programs  dealing  with  the  business  aspects  of  their  jobs 

are  being  adequately  handled  by  fertilizer  companies  and  others. 


5*  The  general  attitude  of  fertilizer  representatives  toward  professional 
and  technical  improvement  was  very  healthy*  Also,  they  were  very 
appreciative  of  the  services  now  provided  by  the  University  of 
California,  their  own  companies,  and  trade  associations*  Farm 
advisors  need  to  continue  these  services  and  to  strengthen  close 
working  relations with  fertilizer  representatives.  This  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  industry  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

6.  It  is  recognized  that  each  fertilizer  representative  contacts  many 
farmers,  and  since  these  representatives  outnumber  farm  advisors 
many-fold,  it  is  recommended  that  educational  materials,  meetings, 
and  schools  be  provided  especially  for  this  group  by  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service*  These  men  were  interested  in  professional  improve- 
ment, and  rated  the  farm  advisor  high  as  a source  of  information* 
Providing  special  technical  services  for  the  fertilizer  representatives 
is  further  justified  by  the  academic  preparation  of  these  men  which 
permits  a more  technical  prese'^"  ation  of  information  than  is  appropriate 
for  most  fanner  groups*  This  procedure  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
fertilizer  representatives  and  farm  advisors,  for  it  would  provide  the 
farm  advisor  with  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  influence  to  more 
farmers  and  provide  a means  for  the  fertilizer  representatives  to 
obtain  solutions  to  problems*  It  would  also  provide  a means  for 
fertilizer  representatives  to  direct  field  problems  needing  research 
to  personnel  of  the  University* 

?•  If  farm  advisors  and  fertilizer  representatives  are  not  already 
informed  about  each  others^  test  and  demonstration  plot  work,  they 
will  benefit  by  this  exchange  of  infonnation*  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  over  10,000  test  and  demonstration  plots  are  conducted 
yearly  by  these  two  groups*  ^ 


8*  A smaller  proportion  of  new  fertilizer  representatives  received  farm 
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advisor  fertilizer  newsletters  than  received  such  letters  from  their 
own  company.  Also,  employees  with  one  to  four  years  of  service  used 
farm  advisors  less  than  employees  with  longer  service.  Perhaps  farm 
advisors  need  to  make  a special  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in 
fertilizer  personnel  and  keep  their  mailing  lists  up  to  date. 

9.  Since  there  are  mar^r  opportunities  for  qualified  young  men  to  enter 
fertilizer  sales  work  (402  openings  in  the  companies  in  the  study), 
some  effort  is  needed  by  the  industry  to  make  prospective  employees 
aware  of  these  opportunities  through  institutional  placement  services. 
Fertilizer  companies  also  need  to  inform  agricultural  institutions  of 
the  academic  preparation  they  feel  employees  should  have.  Perhaps 
the  California  Fertilizer  Association  could  act  as  a liaison  between 
the  industry  and  agricultural  colleges  on  problems  of  curriculum  and 
demand. 

10.  For  farm  advisors  to  work  effectively  with  fertilizer-company 
representatives  they  will  need  to  become  aware  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  group.  The  representatives  in  this  sample 
were  mostly  men  over  30  years  old  but  under  50;  over  half  had  less 
than  ten  years^  experience  in  fertilizer  sales;  most  (71  per  cent) 
had  some  college  preparation  (41  per  cent  with  4*year  college  degrees); 

i 

and  practically  all  those  with  college  preparation  had  attended  agri- 
cultural schools.  In  general  these  men  were  anxious  to  learn  more 
about  research  findings  in  soil  fertility  and  plant  nutrition.  To 
ensure  that  the  subject  matter  of  newsletters,  meetings,  and  schools 
is  appropriate,  each  farm  advisor  needs  to  determine  the  general 
educational  level  and  professional  attitude  of  his  group.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  using  a formal  or  informal  advisory  committee 
composed  of  key  fertilizer  men  in  the  area.  This  could  also  be  determined 
by  survey  or  interview. 

er|c 
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CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION  OF  DATA 

The  information  in  this  section  was  derived  from  the  responses  of  706 
fertilizer-^company  representatives  to  the  various  items  on  the  survey  form.  The 
reader  is  reminded  that  this  is  not  a random  sample,  though  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  incidental  sample  is  representative  of  the  industry,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  section.  All  of  the  statements  in  this  discussion  are 
supported  by  tabled  data.  In  the  interest  of  space,  however,  certain  tables  had 
to  be  omitted. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 
Geographic  Area 

Since  there  are  striking  differences  in  the  agriculture  in  the  various  areas 
of  the  state  it  was  decided  to  identify  the  general  area  in  ifdiich  each  fertilizer 
representative  worked.  To  do  this  the  state  was  divided  into  five  general  areas — 
Coastal  Area,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Sacramento  Valley,  Desert  Area,  and  Southern 
California  Area.  As  would  be  expected,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  produced  the  most 
responses,  over  twice  as  many  as  the  next-highest.  About  two  thirds  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  ten  leading  agricultural  counties,  six  of 
them  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  conclusively  that  representation  in  the  sample  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  sold  in  each  area,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a relationship.  A review  of  Table  I will  show  a general  relation  between  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  sold  in  an  area  and  the  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  study 
from  that  area.  This  was  particularly  true  for  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  sample  in  this  stucfy  represents  the  consumption  areas  adequately. 
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TABLE  I 

Comparison  of  Proportion  of  Respondents  from  Each  Area  of  the  State 
With  the  Per  Cent  of  Fertilizer  Sold  in  That  Area 


Area 

Total  Sample 

% Fertilizer"*** 
Sold  in  State 

No. 

Coastal  Area 

125 

17.71 

11.08 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

284 

40.23 

47.92 

Sacramento  Valley 

124 

17.56 

17.68 

Desert  Area 

66 

9.35 

13.22 

Southern  Calif. 

103 

14.59 

7.83 

No  Reply 

4 

0.57 

2.27 

* Per  cent  of  706  responses 

1959  figure  released  by  State  of  California 
Department  of  Agriculture 


Age,  E3q)erience,  and  Position  in  Company 

Since  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  expanding  rapidly  (a  33  per  cent 
increase  in  1954-1959),  it  was  anticipated  that  many  of  the  employees  would 
be  quite  new  in  the  industry.  This  fact  can  be  observed  in  Table  II. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  II  that  over  half  (55  per  cent)  of  the 
respondents  had  less  than  ten  years  of  experience,  and  that  one  fourth  had 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  experience.  Only  20  per  cent  had  been  in  fertilizer 
work  for  15  years  or  more.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  those  in  this  sample  had 
relatively  short  tenure,  for  over  three  fourths  of  them  had  entered  this  kind 
of  work  since  World  War  II. 


TABLE  II 

Fertilizer  Representatives  by 
Years  of  Experience  in  Industry 


Years  in 
Industry 

Fertilizer  Representatives 

No. 

1-4  years 

163 

23.09 

5-9  years 

229 

32.44 

IO-I4  years 

172 

24.36 

15-19  years 

68 

9.63 

over  19  years 

74 

10.48 

* Per  cent  of  ?06  responses 


One  would  naturally  expect,  then,  that  the  group  would  be  a relatively 
young  one,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Though  55  per  cent  had  less 
than  10  years  of  experience  only  14  per  cent  (Table  III)  were  under  31  years 
old.  Half  of  the  employees  were  over  40  year  old.  Thus  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  those  in  the  sample  entered  the  fertilizer  industry  at  an  age  above  the 
normal  age  for  entering  most  occupations.  For  example,  at  least  6l  of  the 
163  with  1-4  years  of  experience  were  over  30  years  old,  and  at  least  45  with 
less  than  9 years  of  experience  were  over  40  years  old.  Experience  in  other 
fields  of  agricultural  sales  work  is  perhaps  a prerequisite  for  entry  into 


this  industry. 
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TABLE  III 


Fertilizer  Representatives  in  Each  Age  Category 


Age  Category 

Fertilizer  Representatives 

No. 

20-30  years 

102 

14.45 

31-40  years 

247 

34.99 

41-50  years 

225 

31.87 

51-60  years 

91 

12.89 

over  60  years 

33 

4.67 

no  response 

8 

1.13 

^ Per  cent  of  706  respondents 


When  the  age  categories  were  stratified  by  position  in  the  company,  only  25 
^.er  cent  of  the  owner-operators  were  under  41  years  old,  and  IS  per  cent  of  the 
hired  managers  and  63  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  under  41  years  old#  As  would 
be  expected,  more  owner-operators  than  hired  managers  and  employees  were  over  50 
years  old  (31  per  cent  vs.  about  10  and  10  per  cent).  The  stratification  of  each 
of  the  positions  in  company  by  length  of  service  likewise  showed  that  the  majority 
(78  per  cent)  of  those  with  less  than  ten  years  service  were  the  employees.  Over 
half  (54  per  cent)  of  those  with  more  than  19  years  of  service  were  owner-operators. 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  perhaps  a progression  from  employee  position 
into  the  manager  and  owner-operator  category.  New  men  tend  to  be  hired  as 
employees  (fieldman,  salesman,  or  consultant). 

To  obtain  information  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  respondents, 
each  was  asked  to  identify  the  position  he  held  in  the  company.  This  is  reported 
in  Table  IV.  The  smallest  group  v;as  owners  who  do  not  manage  their  own  concerns. 
Those  vdio  were  either  owners  or  managers  made  up  slightly  less  than  one  half  (45 
per  cent)  of  the  group.  The  employees  making  up  the  rest  of  the  group  are  a 
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composite  of  fieldmen,  salesmen,  consultants,  and  others  vdth  similar  titles. 

Since  many  of  these  men  were  employed  by  small  companies,  and  since  this  industry 
is  in  a transition  period,  the  job  titles  weren’t  always  consistent.  For  example, 
some  sales  staff  are  called  fieldmen  whereas  others  are  classified  as  consultants. 
There  appears  to  be  a^tendency  to  want  to  get  away  from  calling  these  employees 
salesmen.  When  they  give  advice  and  counsel  on  various  soil  fertility  problems 
they  feel  a title  such  as  fieldnian  or  consultant  is  more  appropriate,  and 
incidentally  may  give  more  prestige  to  the  position. 

Level  of  Education 

The  educational  level  attained  by  respondents  is  shown  in  Table  V.  It  can 
be  seen  that  90  per  cent  of  this  group  had  at  least  a high  school  education. 

About  20  p"""  cent  had  stopped  with  high  school,  leaving  70  per  cent  with  some 
college  education.  Over  41  per  cent  had  earned  college  degrees — the  majority  (248) 
were  baccalaureate  degrees.  Another  21  had  earned  master’s  degrees,  and  2 had 
doctorates.  This  group  had  educational  achievement  far  beyond  that  in  many 
industries,  indicating  that  college  preparation  is  one  of  the  requirements  for 
entry  into  this  field.^ 

TABLE  IV 


Fertilizer  Representatives  by  Position  in  Company 


Position  in 
Company 

Fertilizer  Representatives 

No. 

Owner 

83 

11.76 

Owner-manager 

119 

16.86 

Hired  manager 

119 

16.86 

Employee 

354 

50.14 

Other 

31 

4.39 

Per  cent  of  706  responses 


^ Thompson,  0.  E.,  ’’Training  Requirements  of  Workers  in  the  Production 
and  Distribution  of  Nursery  Plants,”  Sacramento,  California,  State 
Department  of  Education.  1959. 
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Some  interesting  differences  were  found  when  the  educational  levels  of  the 
owner-managers,  hired  managers,  and  employees  were  compared.  Over  one  third  (34 
per  cent)  of  the  owner -managers  and  one  fourth  (24  per  cent)  of  the  employees 
attended  college  without  obtaining  a degree.  Only  31  per  cent  of  the  owner- 
managers  were  college  graduates,  and  about  46  per  cent  of  each  of  the  hired 
manager  and  employee  groups  held  four-year  college  degrees.  The  difference  may 
reflect  the  fact  that  owner-managers  tend  to  be  somewhat  older  and  that  men  quite 
new  in  fertilizer  sales  have  higher  educational  achievement  than  older  employees. 

In  fact,  over  55  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  representatives  vriio  had  1 to  4 years  of 
experience  were  college  graduates.  The  age  category  having  the  lowest  proportion 
(16  per  cent)  of  college  graduates  was  the  group  with  15  to  19  years  of  service. 

The  college  graduates  accounted  for  about  41  per  cent  of  fertilizer  representatives 
in  this  sample. 

When  the  college  graduates  in  each  of  the  common  college  academic  majors  were 
stratified  by  position  held  in  the  company,  little  if  any  correlation  was  found 
between  college  major  and  present  position.  For  example,  about  the  same  percentage 
of  business  majors  were  salesmen  as  were  managers.  The  same  was  generally  true  for 
the  other  common  college  majors. 

Owners  vdio  were  not  also  managers  were  considered  separately  in  this  section. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  report,  owners  are  combined  with  owner-managers  under  the 
latter  classification. 


TABLE  V 


Fertilizer  Representatives  by  Level  of  Education 


Level  of  Education 

Fertilizer  Representatives 

No. 

No  high  school 

21 

2.97 

Some  high  school 

51 

7.22 

High  school  graduate 

140 

19.83 

Some  college 

197 

27.90 

College  graduate 

291 

41.22 

Ho  reply 

6 

0.84 

* Per  cent  of  706  responses 
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As  might  be  ejqjected,  the  majority  of  those  graduating  from  college  had  majored 
in  one  of  the  agricultural  curricula.  The  most  popular  majors  were  horticulture  and 
general  agriculture,  vdth  56  and  47  graduates,  respectively.  Forty  of  the  men  had 
B.A.  degrees,  and  most  of  these  had  majored  in  business. 

Most  of  the  graduates  were  from  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  University  of 
California.  The  largest  number,  103,  were  University  of  California  graduates. 
California  State  Polytechnic  College,  Fresno  State  College,  and  Chico  State 
College  respectively  provided  64,  6?,  and  1 graduates.  Forty-six  had  ended  formal 
education  at  the  junior-college  level.  Private  colleges  accounted  for  48,  and  122 
had  attended  out-of-state  institutions. 

Size  of  Fertilizer  Companies 

Since  the  fertilizer  industry  is  relatively  young,  it  would  be  expected  to 
include  many  small  companies.  That  was  true  in  this  study.  Table  VI  shows  that 
over  42  per  cent  of  the  respondents  worked  in  companies  with  fewer  than  four 
employees.  Over  two  thirds  (68  per  cent)  were  employed  in  companies  with  fewer 
than  seven  employees.  Only  about  one  in  eight  was  with  a company  that  had  more 
than  twelve  employees.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  fertilizer  companies  represented 
tended  to  be  small  companies  in  terns  of  total  sales  staff.  It  is  recognized  that 
many  of  these  companies  have  rather  large  crews  for  handling  and  delivering  ferti- 
lizer, and  actually  applying  it  in  many  instances. 


TABLE  VI 

Fertilizer  Companies  by  Size  of  Staff 


Size  of  Staff 

Fertilizer  Representatives 

No. 

1-3 

302 

h2.78 

4-6 

177 

25.07 

7-9 

66 

9.35 

10-12 

36 

5.09 

Over  12 

90 

12.75 

No  reply 

35 

4.96 

Per  cent  of  706  responses 
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A Post  High  School  Vocational  Center 

Significant  decreases  were  found  in  the  number  of  students  who  were 
"very  interested”  and  "interested."  An  increase  was  evidenced  in  the  number 
of  respondents  who  were  "not  interested.”  There  were  2A8  students  (11.5%) 
who  were  interested  in  a Vocational  Education  Center  at  the  high  school  level 
but  who  were  not  interested  in  a post  high  school  Vocation  Center. 

Reasons  for  Attending  a Vocational  Center 

Three  reasons  were  given  by  students  for  attending  a Vocational 
Education  Center.  They  were: 

1.  To  secure  the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  a job. 

2.  Post  high  school  education  is  a must. 

3.  To  participate  in  a work-experience  program. 

Vlhile  the  first  and  third  responses  are  directly  related  to  high  school 
vocational  education,  the  second  indicates  the  interest  of  students  in 
post  high  school  formal  education.  Another  relevant  factor  was  the  indi- 
cation by  2A.3%  of  the  respondents  that  they  were  not  interested  in  a vocation 
which  required  a college  degree.  This  number  of  students  would  make  the 
operation  of  a high  school  vocational  center  feasible. 

The  Potential  Dropout 

The  responses  of  the  students  to  the  questions  pertaining  to  dropping 
out  of  school  reveals  that  266  (10.8%)  juniors  and  seniors  of  the  high  schools 
of  Jackson  County  had  given  serious  consideration  to  quiting  school.  Most 
of  these  respondents  were  junior  boys  with  C-i-  or  below  grade  point  averages. 
"School  was  boring"  and  to  "get  a job"  were  the  most  frequent  reasons  given 
for  thinking  about  dropping  out  of  school.  "Marriage"  and  "school  was  boring" 
were  the  reasons  reported  by  girls. 
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When  size  of  company  is  related  to  geographic  regions,  most  of  the  larger 
companies,  those  with  over  7 employees,  were  found  to  be  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  Desert  Area  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  Area  had  the  smallest  companies  in  terms 
of  sales  personnel. 

Comparisons  between  size  of  company  and  age  of  respondents  indicated  that  the 
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younger  men  outnumbered  the  older  men  in  the  large  companies.  TJ^s  is  to  be  ex- 
pected since  the  expansion  in  the  fertilizer  industry  has  undoubtedly  resulted 
from  the  growth  of  existing  companies. 

The  educational  level  of  respondents  varied  with  size  of  company.  There  was 
a trend  for  those  in  the  larger  companies  to  be  college  graduates.  Though  41  per 
cent  of  all  salesmen  were  graduates  of  four-year  colleges,  over  half  of  the  sales- 
men in  companies  with  over  12  employees  were  college  graduates.  This  once  ageiin 
illustrates  that  the  younger  men  in  fertilizer  work  tend  to  be  college  graduates. 
Employment  Needs  In  Industry 

The  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  hiring  sales  staff  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  number  of  persons  they  would  need  to  employ  this  year.  Of  the  402 
they  indicated  that  they  needed,  the  majority  (253)  were  for  new  positions,  and 
about  one  third  (149)  were  replacements  of  men  who  would  be  retired  or  otherwise 
not  available.  Practically  all  these  positions  involved  both  sales  and  consultant 
services.  Some  employers  indicated  that  they  ,;ere  more  interested  in  the  experience 
and  personal  characteristics  of  a man  than  in  whether  he  had  a college  degree. 

Others  placed  at  least  a baccalaureate  degree  as  a prerequisite  for  employment,  and 
gave  preference  to  the  college  majors  of  general  agriculture,  agronomy,  and 
entomology,  in  that  order. 

Employers  were  very  interested  in  the  personal  characteristics  of  prospective 
employees.  High  among  the  characteristics  they  looked  for  were  honesty,  pleasing 
personality,  ambition,  good  appearance,  and  intellect. 

Present  employees  were  asked  to  indicate  the  college  major  that  would  have  been 


the  best  preparation  for  the  work  they  are  now  doing.  Here  again,  majors  in 
agronomy,  entomology,  general  agriculture,  and  soils  rated  high.  Many  indicated 
that  a baccalaureate  degree  would  have  been  helpful.  In  addition,  49  felt  they 
should  have  had  a Master  of  Science  degree,  13  a Master  of  Arts  degree,  and  29 
a Doctor  of  Philosophy  degre^e. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  opportunities  for  employment  in 
the  fertilizer  business,  though  the  prospective  employee  must  possess  certain 
cjualifications  in  both  academic  preparation  and  personal  qualities. 
Responsibilities  of  Fertilizer  Salesmen 

Even  though  most  of  the  respondents  would  consider  themselves  fertilizer 
salesmen,  consultants,  fieldmen,  or  company  managers,  only  64  (slightly  less  than 
10  per  cent)  spent  100  per  cent  of  their  time  in  fertilizer  work.  About  48  per 
cent  spent  over  one  fourth  of  their  time  in  insecticide  sales.  About  one  third 
of  the  men  indicated  that  they  spent  more  than  half  of  their  time  in  fertilizer 
sales,  only  20  per  cent  spent  as  much  as  half  of  their  time  in  insecticide  sales, 
and  only  about  3 per  cent  spent  over  half  their  time  in  the  sales  of  herbicides 
and  other  pesticides.  Thus,  though  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  involved 
in  the  sales  of  other  products,  fertilizers  were  their  single  main  concern. 

USE  FERTILIZER  REPRESENTATIVES  MADE  OF  FARM  ADVISORS 

To  determine  the  use  that  fertilizer  representatives  made  of  Agricultural 
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Extension  Service  personnel,  each  was  asked  to  record  the  names  of  the  farm 
advisors  he  knew  that  worked  with  soil  fertility  problems,  and  was  further 
requested  to  indicate  the  frequency  with  which  he  contacted  each  for  information* 
Over  three  fourths  of  the  respondents  knew  at  least  one  farm  advisor,  and 
over  one  half  knew  two  or  more  (See  Table  VIl)*  In  all,  1,248  farm  advisors  were 
named,  making  an  average  of  about  1*8  names  for  each  respondent  and  an  average  of 
2.3  names  for  respondents  \Aio  knew  at  least  one  farm  advisor. 
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TABLE  VII 


Number  of  Farm  Advisors  Known  by  Fertilizer  Representatives 


Number  of  Farm 
Advisors  Named 

Responses  of  Fertilizer 
Representatives 

No. 

0 Farm  advisors 

162 

22.95 

1 Farm  advisor 

544 

77.05 

2 Farm  advisors 

..  354 

50.14 

3 Farm  advisors 

195 

27.62 

4 Farm  advisors 

103 

14.58 

5 Farm  advisors 

52 

7.36 

Total  Names  Mentioned 

1248 

* Per  cent  of  all  ?06  respondents 


The  frequency  vd.th  which  farm  advisors  were  contacted  for  information  on 
fertilizer  usage  is  quite  revealing.  Table  VIII  shows  that  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  fertilizer  representatives  contacted  the  farm  advisor  often.  Regardless  of  how 
many  farm  advisors  the  respondents  knew,  the  frequency  of  contact  was  about  the 
same.  About  55  to  6o  per  cent  contacted  the  farm  advisor  only  seldom,  and  6 per 
cent  never  contacted  a farm  advisor. 


TABLE  VIII 

Relationship  of  Frequency  of  Contact  by  Fertilizer  Representatives 
With  Farm  Advisors  to  Number  of  Farm  Advisors  Known 


Number  of  Farm 
Advisors  Named 

Frequency  of  Contact 

Often 

Sej 

.dom 

Never 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 Farm  advisor 

208 

38.23 

302 

55.51 

34 

6.25 

2 Farm  advisors 

109 

•30.79 

232 

65.53 

i3 

3.67 

3 Farm  advisors 

72 

36.92 

114 

58.46 

9 

4.61 

4 Farm  advisors 

33 

32.03 

57 

55.33* 

■13 

12.62 

5 Farm  advisors 

17 

32.69 

30 

57.69 

5 

9.61 

Total 

439 

35.17^«- 

735 

58.89^s- 

74 

5.92^-^ 

Per  cents  computed  on  number  of  respondents  in  each  row 
Per  cent  of  1248  fam  advisor  names  listed 


When  the  frequency  with  which  farm  advisors  were  contacted  was  stratified  by 
length  of  service  in  the  fertilizer  industry,  several  things  were  apparent.  A 
higher  proportion  of  the  fertilizer  representatives  with  over  nineteen  years  of 
service  used  the  farm  advisor  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  other  service 
categories.  Frequency  was  lowest  for  the  group  with  1-4  years  of  service. 

Table  IX  shows  that  only  31  per  cent  of  this  group  used  the  farm  advisor  often, 
compared  with  50  per  cent  for  the  group  with  over  nineteen  years  of  service. 
However,  those  with  longer  service  knew  fewer  farm  advisors  than  did  those  with 
less  service.  For  example,  those  with  1 ^4  years  of  experience  knew  an  average 
of  1.95  farm  advisors  whereas  those  with  over  19  years  of  service  knew  an  average 
of  1.30.  The  number  that  didn’t  know  a single  farm  advisor  increased  markedly  as 
the  years  of  service  increased.  Only  15  per  cent  of  those  with  1 to  4 years  of 
experience  listed  no  farm  advisor.  This  percentage  increased  with  each  age 
category,  up  to  38  per  cent  for  those  with  over  19  years  of  experience  in 
fertilizer  work.  The  mean  for  the  entire  group  was  about  23  per  cent. 


TABLE  n 

Relationship  of  Years  of  Service  of  Fertilizer 
Representative  to  Frequency  of  Contact  with  Farm  Advisors 


Frequency 
of  Contact 

Years  of  Service 

1-4 

n=310 

5-9 

n=432 

10-14 

-n=302 

15-19 

n=88 

Over  19 
rr=96 

Often 

31.03 

33.71 

31.15 

32.95 

50.00 

Seldom 

59.56 

62.67 

55.96 

65.91 

41.67 

Never 

9.40 

3.62 

6.29 

1.14 

8.33 

Average  no.  of 
fam  advisors 
knovm 

1.95^- 

1.93^”- 

1.76^-» 

1.29*» 

1.30*« 

Per  cent  of  number  in  column  which  is  a total  of  farm  advisors 
mentioned  by  those  in  each  years  of  service  category 
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Average  number  of  farm  advisors  known  by  each  fertilizer 
repx ec“ntative  in  the  years  of  service  category 
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A comparison  of  the  frequency  with  vAich  owner-operators,  hired  managers,  and 
employees  contacted  farm  advisors  revealed  that  hired  managers  were  most  likely  to 
contact  them  often.  In  fact,  per  cent  of  these  men  contacted  farm  advisors 
often,  whereas  32  and  34  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  owner-operators  and 
employees  contacted  them  often.  Only  5 to  7 per  cent  of  those  who  knew  farm 
advisors  never  contacted  them.  Respectively  60  and  62  per  cent  of  the  owner- 
operators  and  employees  seldom  consulted  the  farm  advisors  they  knew.  It  can  be 
said  that  position  in  the  company  affected  the  use  made  of  farm  advisors,  but  this 
influence  was  rather  minor. 

INFORMATION  SOURCES  USED  BY  FERTILIZER  REPRESENTATIVES 

As  anticipated,  fertilizer  representatives  used  many  different  means  of 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  latest  technical  information  on  soil  fertility  and 
fertilizer  usage.  The  means  included;  helping  to  create  new  information  or  verify 
existing  information  through  test  plots;  attending  fertilizer  meetings  or  schools; 
consulting  with  resource  persons;  and  reading  reference  materials.  The  emphasis  on 
each  means  varied  with  the  different  fertilizer  representatives.  Following  is  an 
explanation  of  the  use  m=>de  of  each  of  the  infoimation  sources. 

Test-Plot  Work 

Test  plots  or  demonstrations  were  conducted  with  various  cooperators  in  the 
communities.  The  777  different  test-plot  situations  recorded  on  the  survey  forms 
are  shown  in  breakdown  in  Table  X.  Obviously,  many  conducted  test  plots  with  more 
than  one  type  of  cooperator.  The  most  popular  cooperator  was  the  farmer,  with 
whom  409  different  fertilizer  representatives  (58  per  cent)  conducted  plots.  About 
one  third  conducted  plots  with  their  own  company,  and  15  per  cent  cooperated  with 
farm  advisors.  Oxily  about  4 per  cent  cooperated  directly  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  on  test  plots.  Almost  half  (48  per  cent)  of  the  fertilizer 
representatives  conducted  1 to  3 test  plots.  About  one  fourth  conducted  4 to  6 
and  about  one  fifth  had  over  10  plots.  From  these  figures  it  is  estimated  that 
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3500  to  4000  different  test  or  demonstration  plots  were  conducted  by  these  fertilizer 
representatives  with  various  cooperators. 


TABLE  X 

Number  of  Test  or  Demonstration  Plots  Fertilizer 
Representatives  Conducted  with  Each  Category  of  Cooperator 


Cooperator 

Number  of  Plots 

1-3 

n=372 

4-6 

n=189 

7-9 

n=54 

10 

n=l62 

Total 

n=^77 

% 

% ■ 

% 

% 

% 

Farm  advisors 

20.70 

7.41 

5.56 

13.64 

Local  fanners 

43.82 

66.14 

61.11 

54.32 

52.64 

Own  company 

30.38 

23.81 

29.63 

38.89 

30.50 

Agriculture 
E3q)t.  Station 

5.11 

1.59 

1.85 

1.23 

3.22 

Total 

47. 88^^ 

24.32^^ 

6.95* 

20.85^^ 

* Per  cent  of  777  sets  of  test  or  demonstration  plots  conducted 
by  fertilizer  representatives 


Little  if  any  relation  was  found  when  educational  level  was  compared  with  the 
number  of  test  plots  conducted  (see  Table  Xl).  Likewise,  no  obvious  differences 
in  tendency  to  conduct  test  plots  could  be  attributed  to  the  number  of  years  of 
service  in  fertilizer  work.  Those  with  1 to  4 years  of  service  did  about  the  same 
proportion  of  their  test  plot  work  with  farm  advisors,  local  farmers,  and  own  company 
as  did  those  with  over  19  years  of  service. 
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TABLE  XI 


Level  of  Education  of  Fertilizer  Representatives  Who  Conducted 
Test  or  Demonstration  Plots  with  the  Various 
Cooperators 


Cooperator 

Education 

Some  H.S. 

H.S.  Grad. 

Some  College 

College  Grad. 

% 

% 

% 

Farm  advisor 

7.84 

15.21 

14.28 

14.19 

Local  farmer 

64.71 

57.24 

53.57 

52.68 

Own  company 

27.44 

27.54 

32.14 

33.12 

n=51 

rr=138 

n=224 

ff=3l7 
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Thus,  fertilizer  representatives  do  extensive  test  and  demonstration  plot  work, 


mostly  with  local  farmers,  next  with  own  company,  and  then  with  farrti  advisors.  Very 
few  vrarked  directly  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  test-plot  studies. 
Test  or  Demonstration  Plots  on  Fertilizer  in  Various  Types  of  Crops 

Fertilizer  representatives  use  test  or  demonstration  plots  to  verify  certain 
general  recommendations  or  to  create  new  information.  Here  it  was  of  concern  to 
know  just  which  types  of  crops  were  used  for  test  plots,  for  it  was  assumed  that 
these  were  the  general  problem  areas  that  fertilizer  representatives  encountered. 

It  was  found  that  36l  (51  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  had  test  plots 
involving  field  crops  (Table  Xll),  31  per  cent  were  with  vegetable  crops,  30  per 
cent  with  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  27  per  cent  with  forage  crops.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  field  crops  create  the  most  problems  for  fertilizer  representatives. 


TABLE  XII 

Number  of  Test  or  Demonstration  Plots  Fertilizer  Representatives 
Conducted  in  Each  of  the  Major  Crop  Areas 


Number  of  Test  Plots 

Crop  Areas 

1-3 

n=604 

4-6 

n=201 

7-9 

n=48 

Over  9 
n=131 

Total 

n=984 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Field  crops 

36.75 

38.81 

27.08 

36.64 

51.13 

Forage  crops 

21.52 

14.42 

14.58 

16.79 

2h.b2> 

Fruits  and  nuts 

20.36 

23.  B8 

29.16 

22.14 

30.31 

Vegetable  crops 

21.35 

22.89 

29.16 

24.43 

31.30 

Table  XII  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  representatives  had  1 to  3 test  plots. 
Next  came  4 to  6 plots,  and  last  was  over  9 plots.  Also  of  note  is  the  similarity 
in  the  proportions  of  each  grouping  of  test  plots  that  were  in  the  various  types  of 
crops. 
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When  the  rramber  of  respondents  that  conducted  test  plots  in  each  crop  area  was 
stratified  by  level  of  education,  differences  were  very  small,  though  the  average 
number  of  plots  did  vary  with  educational  level  (Table  XIII ).  The  average  number  of 
plots  per  individual  was  1.38  for  those  with  some  high  school,  1.29  for  high  school 
graduates,  1.42  for  those  with  some  college,  and  1.49  for  college  graduates. 


TABLE  XIII 

The  Level  of  Education  of  Fertilizer  Representatives  Who  Conducted  Test 
or  Demonstration  Plots  in  Each  of  the  Major  Crop  Areas 


Level  of  Education 

Crop  Areas 

Some  H.S. 
rr=70 

H.S.  Grad 
n=l80 

Some  College 
n=280 

College  Grad 
n=436 

: _ 

% 

% 

Field  Crops 

37.14 

35.00 

37.14 

35.78 

Forage  Crops 

21.42 

18.33 

18.57 

19.27 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

22.85 

18.89 

20.00 

23.39 

Vegetable  Crops 

18.57 

27.77 

24.29 

21.56 

Average  Test  Plot 
Per  Respondent* 

1.38 

1.29 

1.42 

1.49 

^*See  Table  V to  find  number  of  respondents  in  each  level  of  education  category 


In  sum,  educational  level  appeared  not  to  influence  the  crop  area  in  which  they 
conducted  test  plots,  but  did  influence  the  number  of  test  plots  conducted. 
Participation  in  Meetings  on  Fertilizer  Use 

For  many  years  meetings  on  the  latest  technical  aspects  of  soil  fertility  have 
been  conducted  by  various  agencies  and  companies  for  farmers  and  fertilizer-industry 
personnel.  To  find  the  extent  to  which  fertilizer  representatives  participated  in 
these  meetings,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  how  many  meetings,  by  each  sponsoring 
agency,  they  had  attended  during  the  past  year.  Meetings  were  defined  as  educational 
programs  not  longer  than  one  day. 
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Table  XIV  shows  that  over  one  half  (55  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  attended 
meetings  sponsored  by  representatives  of  the  University  of  California  (usually  farm 
advisors),  fifty^nine  per  cent  attended  meetings  sponsored  by  fertilizer  companies, 
and  about  one  fourth  attended  meetings  sponsored  by  trade  associations  such  as  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute,  National  Potash  Institute,  and  the  California 
Fertilizer  Association.  Obviously,  some  representatives  attended  meetings  sponsored 
by  each  of  the  agencies.  The  majority  attended  1 to  3 fertilizer  meetings  yearly. 

The  major  difference  between  the  meetings  sponsored  by  farm  advisors  and  those  by 
companies  is  that  attendance  at  company  meetings  are  usually  mandatory  for  their  own 
employees.  Meetings  sponsored  by  representatives  of  the  University  of  California  are 
opei  to  the  public,  with  attendance  naturally  optional. 


TABLE  XIV 

Number  of  Meetings  Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies 
That  Were  Attended  by  Fertilizer  Representatives 


Sponsoring  Agency 

Number  of  Meetings  Attended 

1-3 

_ ^ r^4Z  ^ 

ZF5 

_ n=153  _ 

7^ 

n=40 

Over  9 
n=42 

Total 

n=982 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

University  of  California 

39.76 

42.48 

35.00 

23.81 

54.67 

Fertilizer  Company 

38.15 

51.63 

60.00 

69.05 

59.07 

Trade  Association 

22.09 

5.88 

5.00 

7.14 

25.35 

Total 

?6.06-;«- 

15.58’-^ 

4.97-'^ 

4.28* 

Per  cent  of  706 


It  can  be  noted  in  Table  XV  that  48  per  cent  of  those  attending  meetings  were 
in  the  San  Joaquin  area  although  about  40  per  cent  of  the  respondents  were  from  this 
area.  Thus,  there  were  perhaps  more  opportunities  to  attend  meetings  in  this  region. 
In  the  other  regions,  participation  in  meetings  approximated  the  proportion  of 
respondents  from  that  area.  There  is  a striking  similarity  in  participation  pattern 
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in  the  different  agency  meetings  among  the  ’farious  regions.  This  indicates  that  the 
University  of  California,  fertilizer  companies,  and  trade  associations  have  meetings 
in  each  area  of  the  state  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  there  are  ferti- 
lizer representatives  in  the  area. 


TABLE  XV 


Number  of  Fertilizer  Representatives  from  the  Various  Areas  of  the 
State  Who  Attended  Meetings  Sponsored  by  the  Different  Agencies 


Sponsor  of 

Area  in  State 

Meeting 

Coastal 

n=135 

San  Joaquin 
n=469 

Sac  Valley 
n=l69 

Desert  Area 
n=87 

So.  Calif. 
n=ll7 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Univ.  of  Calif. 

39.26 

37.74 

40.83 

42.53 

41.88 

Fertilizer  Co. 

44.44 

43.28 

43.19 

39.08 

37.60 

Trade  Assoc. 

16.30 

18.98 

15.98 

18.39 

20.51 

Total 

13.82* 

48.00* 

17.30* 

8.90* 

11.98* 

^ Per  cent  of  977,  the  total  number  attending  at  least  one  meeting 
sponsored  by  one  of  the  agencies 


The  position  held  by  the  individual  did  not  affect  the  proportion  of  each 
group  that  attended  meetings,  but  did  influence  the  average  number  of  meetings 
attended.  Operator-ovmers  averaged  I.l6  meetings  attended,  hired  managers  1.37, 
and  employees  1.52  (Table  XVI ). 


TABLE  XVI 

Number  of  Fertilizer  Representatives  in  Each  Position  in 
Company  Who  Attended  Meetings  Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies 


Sponsor  of  Meeting 

Position  in 

Comnany 

Ovmer  Operator 
p=234 

Hirec 

r 

1 Manager 
f=163 

Empl^'.'ee 

n=541 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No« 

% 

University  of  California 

96 

41.02 

66 

40.49 

209 

38.63 

Fertilizer  Company 

96 

41.02 

64 

29.26 

239 

44.17 

Trade  Association 

42 

17.95 

33 

20.25 

93 

17.19 

Average*^ 

I.l6 

1.37 

1.52 

^ For  number  in  each  position 

in  company,  see 

: Table 

IV 
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It  is  quice  obvious  from  Table  XVII  that  those  with  5 to  9 years  of  service 
attended  more  meetings  than  did  other  fertilizer  men.  This  group  was  followed  by 
those  with  10  to  14  years  of  experience.  One  point  is  quite  noticeable,  however-- 
that  is,  that  there  was  a tapering  off  of  the  average  number  of  meetings  attended 
as  respondents  had  over  9 years  of  experience.  Very  little  difference  is  noted 
in  the  proportion  of  each  age  category  that  attended  meetings. 


TABLE  XVII 

Years  of  Service  of  Fertilizer  Representatives 
Who  Attended  Meetings  Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies 


Years  of  Service 

Sponsor  of 
Meeting 

1-4 

n=232 

5-9 

n=342 

10-14 

n=240 

15-19 

n=84 

Over  19 
rr=84 

% 

% 

__  % _ 

% 

Univ.  of  Calif. 

36.21 

40.05 

39.16 

40.47 

44.04 

Fertilizer  Co. 

47.84 

42.98 

40.42. 

36.90 

36.90 

Trade  Assoc. 

15.95 

16.96 

20.42 

22.62 

19.05 

Average  No. 
Meetings  Attended-^^ 

1.42 

1.49 

1.39 

1.23 

1.14 

To  find  number  in  each  Years  of  Service  category,  see  Table  II 


As  the  level  of  education  of  fertilizer  representatives  increased  there  was  a 


tendency  for  more  participatior.  in  meetings  sponsored  by  University  of  California 
and  by  fertilizer  trade  associations  (Table  XVIIl).  The  reverse  appeared  true  for 
the  fertilizer-company  meetings.  The  average  number  of  meetings,  of  whatever 
sponsor,  attended  by  each  educational  level  increased  from  1.08  for  those  with  some 


high  school  to  1.62  for  college  graduates. 


TABLE  XVIII 


Level  of  Education  of  Fertilizer  Representatives 
Who  Attended  Mee  ings  Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies 


Level  of  Education 

Sponsor  of 
Meeting 

Some  H . S . 

H.S.  Grad. 

cf 

/o 

Some  Coll. 

Coll.  Grad. 
% 

Total 

1 

Univ.  of  Calif. 

36.36 

39.75 

38.05 

40.42 

54.25 

Fertilizer  Co. 

50.90 

49.07 

44.40 

37.23 

58.64 

Trade  Assoc. 

12.73 

11.12 

17.54 

22.34 

25.21 

Average  No.  at 
Meeting  Per 
Respondent 

1.08 

1.15 

1.36 

1.62 

■''‘To  find  number  of  fertilizer  representatives  in  each  Level  of  Education 
category,  see  Table  V 
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Schools  Attended  by  Fertilizer  Representatives 

Another  means  available  to  fertilizer  representatives  for  receiving  up-to-date 
technical  information  is  from  fertilizer  schools.  Such  schools,  usually  devoted  to 
an  intensive  study  of  one  or  more  major  subject  areas  on  fertilizer,  consist  of 
several  meetings  extending  over  more  than  one  day. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  respondents  who  had  attended  fertilizer 
schools  was  far  less  than  those  that  had  attended  meetings.  Few  fertilizer  repre- 
sentatives attended  more  than  one  or  two  schools  per  year.  The  schools  most 
commonly  attended  were  those  sponsored  by  the  fertilizer  companies  (Table  XIX). 

Over  one  fourth  (27^)  had  attended  at  least  one  such  school  during  the  past  year. 
Next  were  schools  sponsored  by  the  University  of  California  (Agricultural  Extension 
Service),  which  were  attended  by  18  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Schools  sponsored 
jointly  by  industry  and  the  University  of  California  enrolled  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  fertilizer  representatives.  A slightly  higher  percentage  (11^)  attended 
schools  sponsored  by  fertilizer  companies  other  than  their  own. 

TABLE  Xn 

Number  of  Fertilizer  Representatives  Who  Attended  Schools  Sponsored  by 


the  Various  Agencies  (Bata  Stratified  by  Number  of  Schools  Attended) 


Sponsor  of 

Number  of  Schools 

School 

1-2 

3-4 

4+ 

Total 

n=377 

n=52 

n=43 

rp=472 

% 

% 

% 

Own  Company 

34.22 

57.69 

74.41 

27.05 

Univ.  of  Calif. 

30.77 

17.31 

9.30 

18.27 

Other  Fertilizer 
ComparQT 

17.77 

17.31 

9.30 

11.33 

Joint  Industry/UC 

17.24 

7.69 

6.98 

10.20 

Total 

79.87^: 

11.02* 

9.11* 

*Per  cent  of  472  fertilizer  representatives  vdio  had  attended  at  least 
one  fertilizer  school 
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It  is  further  evident  (Table  XIX)  that  if  an  individual  attended  more  than  two 
schools  they  were  likely  to  be  sponsored  by  his  own  company.  Of  the  43  attending 
more  than  4 schools,  74  per  cent  attended  those  by  their  own  companies. 

When  the  number  attending  each  type  of  school  is  stratified  by  educational 
level  (Table  XX)  it  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  that  attended  at  least  one 
school  increased  as  educational  level  increased.  Only  50  P^r  cent  of  those  with 
some  high  school  attended  at  least  one  school,  ifdiereas  75  per  cent  of  the  college 
graduates  attended  fertilizer  schools.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  those  with  some 
college  and  college  graduates  dominate  the  numbers  that  attend  schools.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  these  two  groups  make  up  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  in  this  study. 


TABLE  XX 

Level  of  Education  of  the  Fertilizer  Representatives 
Who  Attended  Schools  Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies 


Sponsor  of 
School 

Level  of  Education 

Some  H.S. 

H.S.  Grad. 

Some  Coll, 

Coll.  Grad.  " 

n=26 

% 

n=71 

% 

n=138 

% 

if=219 

% 

Own  Conpany 

34.61 

38.03 

36.23 

43.84 

Univ.  of  Calif. 

23.08 

29.58 

28.99 

27.85 

Other  Fertilizer 
Company 

26.92 

19.72 

19.56 

12.79 

Joint  Indust ry/UC 

15.38 

12.68 

15.22 

15.52 

Total 

50.98^^ 

50.71’^ 

70.05^=- 

75.57^- 

Per  cent  of  fertilizer  representatives  in  each  Level  of  Education 
category;  numbers  in  each  category  obtained  from  Table  V 


Length  of  Fertilizer  Schools 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  schools  attended  by 
fertilizer  representatives  ran  from  1 to  10  hours.  The  majority  of  the  schools 
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under  10  hours  (44  per  cent)  were  sponsored  by  the  respondents^  own  company.  About 
one  fourth  of  the  schools  running  from  1 to  10  hours  were  sponsored  by  farm  advisors. 
Sixty-eight  (18  per  cent)  of  the  schools  ran  11-20  hours.  Of  these,  the  highest 
number  (41  per  cent)  were  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  University  of 
California.  Forty-two  (11  per  cent)  of  the  schools  ran  21-30  hours.  The  majority 
(60  per  cent)  of  these  schools  were  sponsored  by  the  respondents^  own  company.  It 
is  apparent  that  most  of  the  schools  are  less  than  10  hours  long,  and  that  those 
offering  over  10  hours  of  instruction  are  generally  sponsored  by  the  respondents^ 
own  company  or  the  University  of  California. 


TABLE  XXI 

Hours  Fertilizer  Representatives  Spent  in  Schools 
Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies  During  I960 


Sponsor  of 

Hours  Per  School 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

Total 

School 

n=254 

n=68 

n=42 

n=364 

% 

% 

% 

1 Ovm  Company 

43.70 

33.82 

59.52 

22.52 

2 U.  of  Calif. 

25.59 

41.18 

33.33 

15.16 

3 Other  Fert.  Co. 

16.54 

10.29 

- 

6.94 

4 Joint  Industry — 

U.  of  Calif. 

14.17 

14.71 

7.14 

6.94 

Total 

69.78-x^ 

18.68^ 

11. 54-*^*- 

^ Per  cent  of  ?06  respondents 

Per  cent  of  364  fertilizer  representatives  responding  to  item 


Evaluation  of  Fertilizer  Schools 

In  assessing  the  educational  value  of  the  schools,  70  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  rated  them  good  and  about  28  per  cent  said  they  were  only  fair.  Only 
2 per  cent  rated  them  as  poor.  Of  the  schools  sponsored  by  own  company,  73  per 
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cent  were  rated  as  good,  26  per  cent  fair,  and  1 per  cent  poor.  Ratings  of 
University  of  California  and  schools  sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  and  industry 
were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  ratings  of  own-company  schools.  Schools  sponsored 
by  fertilizer  companies  other  than  their  own  were  rated  somewhat  lower • 

Rating  of  Fertilizer  Newsletters 

The  newsletter,  which  usually  consists  of  short  abstracts  of  research  results 
and  other  pertinent  and  timely  information  on  fertilizer  usage,  was  widely  used  by 
fertilizer-company  representatives.  In  fact  77  per  cent  received  such  letters  from 
t^eir  fertilizer  company,  72  per  cent  received  those  distributed  by  farm  advisors, 
and  53  per  cent  received  newsletters  from  the  trade  associations  (Table  XXIl).  In 
general  (84  per  cent),  they  rated  these  letters  as  very  helpful  in  their  work* 

About  the  same  per  cent  rated  the  fertilizer-company  letter  as  helpful,  and  slightly 
less  (75  per  cent)  rated  trade-association  letters  as  helpful.  Seme  (12  to  20  per 
cent)  seldom  used  the  information  in  the  newsletter,  and  practically  none  (l  to  4 
per  cent)  said  they  never  used  the  information  in  the  newsletters. 

TABLE  XXII 


Ratings  That  Fertilizer  Representatives  Gave  Newsletters 
Sponsored  by  the  Various  Agencies 


Rating  of 
Newsletter 

Sponsors 

of  Letters 

Farm  Advisor 

Fertilizer  Co. 

Trade  Assn. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 . Helpful 

83.52 

471 

86.42 

278 

74.93 

2.  Seldom  used 

72 

14.12 

70 

12.84 

77 

20.75 

3.  Never  used 

12 

2.35 

4 

0.73 

16 

4.31 

Total 

510 

12.22)^ 

545 

11.20^ 

371 

52.55^ 

^ Per  cent  of  column 

Per  cent  of  706  respondents 


There  was  considerable  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  farm-advisor  newsletters 
in  the  various  areas  of  the  state  (Table  XX.III)«  Coverage  was  best  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valley  areas,  where  80  and  82  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  representatives 
indicated  they  received  such  newsletters#  In  the  desert  area  of  Imperial  and  adjacent 
counties,  75  per  cent  received  newsletters.  The  lowest  areas  were  Southern  California 
and  Coastal  Areas,  where  the  respective  coverages  were  62  and  50  per  cent.  Farm- 
advisor  newsletters  were  rated  helpful  by  83  to  88  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  repre- 
sentatives in  all  areas  of  the  state  except  Southern  California  where  69  per  cent 
rated  these  letters  as  helpful.  O'/'er  one  fourth  (27  per  cent)  of  the  men  in  this 
area  indicated  they  seldom  used  the  farm-advisor  fertilizer  newsletters. 


TABLE  XXIII 

Rating  of  Value  of  Farm-Advisor  Newsletters  by  Fertilizer 
Representatives  in  the  Various  Areas  of  the  State 


Rating  of 
rJewsletter 

Area  of  State 

Coastal 

if^2 

San  Joaquin 
n=228 

Sacramento 

n=104 

Desert 

n=49 

So.  Calif. 
n=64 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Helpful 

85.48 

85.09 

88.46 

83.67 

68.75 

2,  Seldom  used 

9.68 

12.28 

11.54 

16.33 

26.56 

3*  Never  used 

4.84 

2.63 

- 

- 

4.69 

Total 

49.60-ss- 

80.28'^ 

82.26^ 

74.24^^ 

62.14^ 

Per  cent  of  number  of  respondents  from  that  area;  number  of 
respondents  in  area  appears  in  Table  I. 


Fertilizer-company  newsletters  apparently  had  better  statewide  coverage  than 
did  farm-advisor  letters,  especially  in  the  coastal  area.  There  only  50  per  cent 
received  fam-advisor  letters  whereas  70  per  cent  received  fertilizer-company 
newsletters.  In  other  areas  the  coverage  was  about  the  same  for  the  two  letters. 
Years  of  service  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  proportion  that  rated  farm- 

advisor  newsletters  as  helpful.  The  percentage  of  each  age  category  that  received 
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Books,  Periodicals,  or  Magazines  Coramonly  Used  as  Resource  Materials 


43 


Fertilizer  representatives  were  asked  to  record  the  resource  materials  they  used 
most  frequently*  Table  XXV  lists  the  15  books  and  other  kinds  of  publications  reported 
most  coramonly.  Here  again,  fertilizer  newsletters  from  all  sources  were  ranked  high 
as  a source  of  fertilizer  information.  Many  other  information  sources  were  given 
besides  the  top-ranking  15  included  here. 


TABLE  XXV 

Ranking  of  Books,  Periodicals,  and  Magazines  Used 
As  References  by  Fertilizer  Representatives 


Rank 

No.  Responses 

Publications 

1 

139 

■5!'Fertilizer  Newsletter 

2 

117 

Western  Fertilizer  Handbook 

3 

113 

California  Agriculture 

4 

113 

University  of  California  Bulletins 

5 

105 

California  Farmer 

6 

99 

Agricultural  Chemicals — West 

7 

76 

USDA  Year  Book 

8 

67 

Farm  Journal 

9 

6o 

Western  Crop  & Farm  Management 

10 

48 

Crop  Life 

11 

47 

Hunger  Signs  in  Crops 

12 

45 

Western  Fruit  Grower 

13 

41 

■^*^Farm- Advisor  Letters 

14 

36 

Crops  and  Soils 

15 

35 

Fertilizer  Salesman  Handbook 

^ All  sources  of  fertilizer  newsletters 


**  Other  than  those  devoted  exclusively  to  soil  fertility 
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Information  Sources  Usually  Used  by  Fertilizer  Representatives 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the  first,  second,  and  third  source  they 
would  prefer  to  use  should  they  encounter  in  the  field  a fertilizer  problem  they  could 
not  solve.  Table  XXVI  lists  the  10  sources  named  in  an  order  of  rank  according  to  a 
weighted  score. 


TABLE  XXVI 

Ranking  of  Information  Sources  Used  by  Fertilizer 
Representatives  in  Solving  Specific  Fertilizer  Problems 


Rank 

Weighted  Score-**- 

Information  Source 

1 

844 

Local  farm  advisor 

2 

795 

Co-worker  in  own  company 

3 

707 

Specialist,  fertilizer  company 

4 

451 

Commercial  laboratory 

5 

240 

Reference  book,  bulletins,  etc. 

6 

206 

Specialist,  Agr.  Ext.  Service 

■ 7 

192 

Seldom  if  ever  need  help 

8 

176 

Personnel  of  Agr.  Expt.  St a. 

9 

74 

Fanners  in  neighborhood 

10 

33 

Other  fertilizer  dealers 

Weighted  score  obtained  by  allowing  three  points  for  first 
choice,  two  for  second  choice,  and  one  for  third. 


It  is  well  illustrated  here  that,  though  printed  materials  are  important,  they 
are  not  ranked  particularly  high  as  sources  of  information  to  solve  specific  problems. 
When  fertilizer  representatives  have  particular  problems  they  turn  to  personal  counsel. 
Farm  advisors  were  ranked  first  as  a source  of  specific  information,  followed  closely 
by  co-workers  in  own  company.  Some  fertilizer  representatives,  as  indicated  in  the 
7th-ranking  item,  feel  they  seldom  if  ever  need  assistance  in  solving  soil  fertility 

problems. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER  AREAS  IN  WHICH  FERTILIZER  REPRESENTATIVES  FEEL  THEY  NF.-Rn  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


To  find  out  if  certain  types  of  crops  present  more  fertilizer  problems  than  others, 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  how  often  they  needed  information  on  fertilizers  in 
field  crops,  forages,  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  vegetables  (Table  XXVIl).  When  all 
crops  are  considered  together,  about  one  sixth  (l6  per  cent)  say  they  always  need 
additional  information,  39  per  cent  often  need  assistance,  and  35  and  10  per  cent 
respectively  seldom  or  never  need  information.  Slightly  over  half  of  the  respondents 
frequently  needed  additional  information  on  fertilizer  usage  in  the  various  crops. 

TABLE  XXVII 


Frequency  With  Which  Fertilizer  Representatives  ■ 

Need  Information  on  the  Various  Types  of  Crops  j 


Crop  Type 

Frequency  of  Need  for  Information 

Always 

Often 

Seldom 

Never 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Field  Crops 

92 

26.29 

245 

28.22 

209 

26.83 

37 

16.67 

Forage  Crops 

69 

19.71 

159 

18.32 

242 

31.06 

56 

25.23 

Fruit  and  Nuts 

87 

24.86 

242 

27.88 

155 

19.90 

70 

31.53 

Vegetable  Crops 

102 

29.14 

222 

25.57 

173 

22.21 

59 

26.58 

Total 

350 

15.77"“-^ 

868 

39.11^w 

779 

35.10^** 

222 

10. 00*^^ 

Per  cent  of  responses  in  column 
Per  cent  of  2219 — total  responses 


Needs  for  fertilizer  information  are  quite  similar  for  field  crops,  fruit  and  nut 
crops,  and  vegetable  crops.  ¥ith  forage  crops,  however,  the  proportion  of  those  need- 
ing fertilizer  information  always  or  often  is  considerably  lower  than  for  other  crops. 
Those  seldom  or  never  needing  additional  information  for  forage  crops  is  recognizably 
higher. 

When  fertilizer-representative  needs  for  fertilizer  information  on  all  crops  were 
compiled  for  each  area  of  the  state,  it  was  found  (Table  XXVIII ) that  the  needs  were 
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very  siJUilar  in  the  Coastal,  San  Joaquin,  and  Desert  areas*  The  needs  of  those  in  the 
Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  areas  were  somewhat  different,  however*  Sacramento  ferti- 
lizer representatives  expressed  less  need  for  information  than  the  first  three 
mentioned,  whereas  those  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  needed  more*  There,  over  one  fourth 
indicated  that  they  always  needed  information  on  fertilizer  usage* 


TABLE  mill 

Need  for  Fertilizer  Information  by  Fertilizer 
Representatives  in  the  Various  Areas  of  the  Stats'^ 


Need  for 
Information 

Area  in  State 

Coastal 

rr=281 

San  Joaquin 
n=903 

Sacramento 

if=554 

Desert 

n=184 

So.  Calif. 
1^235 

%mr 

Always 

18.51 

17.28 

9.39 

16.85 

25.11 

Often 

39.86 

43.63 

33.93 

35.87 

34.47 

Seldom 

41.64 

39.09 

56.68 

47.28 

40.42 

This  is  a summary  of  the  need  for  fertilizer  information  in  field, 
forage,  vegetable,  and  fruit  and  nut  crops. 

Per  cent  of  column 


Educational  level  appeared  not  to  influence  the  proportion  often  needing  ferti- 
lizer information*  See  Table  XXIX*  Those  seldom  or  never  needing  additional 
information,  however,  tended  to  be  influenced  by  additional  education* 


TABLE  XXn 

Influence  of  Level  of  Education  of  Fertilizer  Representative 
on  Need  for  Information  on  Fertilizer* 


Need  for 
Information 

Level  of  Education 

Some  High 
School 
n=138 

High  School 
Graduate 
n=415 

Some 

College 

n=6ll 

College 

Graduate 

n=960 

% 

% 

% 

% 

!•  Always 

2.  Often 

3.  Seldom 

4.  Never 

24.64 

36.96 

28.26 

10.14 

16.87 

38.55 

35.18 

2±4Q 

15.85 

38.13 

37M 

^ 

14.48 

39.37 

36.25 

9.90 

* This  is  a summary  of  the  need  for  fertil 

Lizer  information  in 

field,  forage,  vegetable,  and  fruit  and  nut  crops. 
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Neither  the  position  in  the  company  nor  the  years  of  experience  in  fertilizer  work 


appeared  to  influence  the  need  for  additional  information  on  fertilization  of  field 
crops,  forages,  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  vegetables.  Regardless  of  stratification, 
about  one  sixth  always  needed  additional  information,  two  fifths  often  needed 
additional  help,  and  one  third  and  one  tenth  respectively  seldom  or  never  needed 
assistance. 

Subjects  for  Instruction 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  eight  suggested  subject  areas  relating  to  their 
jobs,  to  determine  how  helpful  instruction  in  each  would  be  to  them.  They  were  also 
asked  to  identify  the  subject  area  in  which  instruction  would  be  most  helpful. 

Table  XXX  shows  that  certain  areas  were  given  a decided  preference.  The  selection  of 

the  most  helpful  subject  area  was  used  to  determine  the  rank  order  given  each  area. 

TABLE  XXX 


Rating  of  Subjects  for  Meetings  or  Schools  by  Fertilizer  Representatives* 

— — — — - f I — " — ? ? ■■  j 


Rating  of  Sub.iect  Areas 

Subject  Areas 

No. Select- 
ing Item 

Very 

Helpful 

Moderately 

Helpful 

No  Help 

Most  Help- 
ful 

1.  Research  information 
on  fertilizers 

231 

71.67 

16.86 

2.69 

2.  General  fertilizer 
information 

131 

65.58 

23.51 

2.97 

3.  Methods  of  financing 
fertilizer  usage 

56 

42.21 

26.35 

18.13 

4*  Better  advertising  and 
sales  promotion 

47 

38.24 

34.84 

14.59 

5*  New  fertilizer  application 
equipment  and  methods 

40 

54.96 

31.73 

5.67 

6.  Improved  methods  of 
handling  fertilizers 

27 

43.77 

35.55 

8.92 

7*  Better  business 
procedures 

13 

23.94 

31.59 

25.50 

8.  Research  techniques 
(test -plot  design) 

10 

30.17 

38.24 

16.29 

* Subject  areas  ranked  in  order  of  preference  determined  by  the  fertilizer 
representatives  choice  of  the  single  most  helpful  subject  area 


**  Per  cent  of  706  in  sample 
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Areas  1 and  2,  vdiich  deal  with  technical  subject  matter,  were  respectively  listed  as 
most  helpful  by  231  and  131  respondents.  The  third- ranked  subject  area,  that  of 
financing  fertilizer,  was  selected  as  most  important  by  only  56  respondents.  All 
other  areas  were  selected  first  choice  by  fewer  than  50  fertilizer  representatives. 

Thus,  fertilizer  representatives  are  interested  primarily  in  technical  subject 
matter  as  it  relates  to  the  usage  of  fertilizer  by  famers.  Of  secondary  importance 
are  problems  dealing  with  financing,  sales  promotion,  mechanics  of  application  and 
handling  of  fertilizers,  business  practices,  and  procedures  for  conducting  research 
trials. 

Nature  of  Subject  Matter  Needed 

Those  vdio  prepare  newsletters  for  fertilizer  representatives,  as  well  as  those 
vdio  plan  fertilizer  meetings  and  schools  are  undecided  as  to  the  degree  of  emphasis 
that  should  be  ^iven  to  the  practical  and  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the  fertility 
problems  being  considered.  The  responses  of  fertilizer  men  to  this  problem  are 
summarized  in  Table  XXXI.  Few  (9  per  cent)  are  interested  in  programs  or  materials 

f 

that  include  only  theory.  The  majority  (53  per  cent)  favor  a middle-of-the-road 
approach,  including  both  technical  and  applied  subject  matter  in  the  same  presentation. 

TABLE  XXXI 

Kind  of  Additional  Subject-Matter  Infomation  Needed 


Nature  of  Infomation  Needed 

Number 

Per  Cent* 

1.  Technical  (fundamental  principles) 

62 

8.78 

2.  Practical  (specific 

recommendations ) 

232 

32.86 

3«  Both  practical  and  technical 

371 

52.55 

^ Per  cent  of  column 


The  degree  of  emphasis  requested  for  technical  or  applied  information  appeared  not 
to  be  influenced  by  position  in  the  company,  educational  level,  or  years  of  experience 
in  fertilizer  sales  work. 
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ADEQUACY  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  FERTILIZER  REPRESENTATIVES 


A general  assessment  was  made  of  the  adequacy  of  information  now  received  from  the 
University  of  California  via  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  from  various  publi- 
cations, fertilizer  company  publications  and  meetings,  and  from  trade-associations 
sources  such  as  the  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  American  Potash  Institute,  and 
the  California  Fertilizer  Association  publications.  These  data  are  summarized  in 
Table  XXXII.  About  21  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  706  rated  the  information 
from  the  University  of  California  as  very  adequate.  This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
28  per  cent  for  fertilizer  companies,  and  is  higher  than  the  11  per  cent  for  the 
information  from  fertilizer  trade  associations.  Very  little  difference  was  found 
between  the  proportion  that  rated  the  University  of  California  and  fertilizer 
company  information  as  moderately  adequate.  Both  of  these  are  somewhat  higher  than 
the  38  per  cent  that  indicated  trade-association  information  as  moderately  adequate. 


TABLE  XXXII 

Rating  of  Adequacy  of  Fertilizer  Information 
Provided  by  the  Various  Agencies 


Source  of  Information 

Rating  of  Information 

Very  Adequate 

Moderately  Adequate 

Inadequate 

No. 

No. 

%-> 

No. 

1.  University  of  Calif. 

148 

20.96 

342 

48.44 

108 

15.30 

2.  Fertilizer  Company 

195 

27.62 

346 

49.01 

60 

8.50 

3»  Trade  Association 

79 

11.19 

265 

37.53 

95 

13.46 

* Per  cent  of  706  respondents 

GENERAL  ATTITUDE  OF  FERTILIZER-CMPANY  REPRESENTATIVES  TOWARD  IMPROVING  SUBJECT-MATTER 
COMPETENCY 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  voluntarily  participated  in  this  study  indicates  an 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  University  of  California,  and  their  general  pro- 
fessional attitudes. 

When  asked  to  indicate  the  general  attitude  of  their  company  toward  participation 
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in  educational  activities  other  than  those  of  their  own  company,  86  per  cent  were 
favorable — with  only  about  1 per  cent  unfavorable  (Table  XXXIII )•  The  remainder 
either  didn't  know  the  attitude  of  their  company  or  omitted  the  item. 


TABLE  XXXIII 

Policy  or  Attitude  of  Company  Toward  Participation  of 
Employees  in  Fertilizer  Meetings  and  Schools 


Attitude  Toward 
Professional  Improvement 

No. 

Per  cent"^ 

Favorable 

607 

85.98 

Unfavorable 

9 

1.27 

Not  Known 

79 

11.19 

* Per  cei”  of  ?06 


Another  indication  of  attitudes  toward  professional  improvement  is  the  over- 
whelming "yes”  response  given  to  the  question,  "Would  you  attend  a joint  University 
of  California-industry  meeting  to  discuss  needed  research  in  soils  and  plant 
nutrition?"  Seventy-five  per  cent  said  yes,  about  21  per  cent  didn't  know.  The 
remainder  (4  per  cent)  either  said  no  or  by-passed  the  item.  When  asked,  "...if 
they  felt  the  fertilizer  industry  should  have  more  say  in  the  determination  of 
University  of  California  research  program  in  soil  fertility..."  51  per  cent  said 
yes,  one  third  indi.cated  no  opinion,  and  about  12  per  cent  said  no. 

When  asked  how  much  time  they  could  devote  to  fertilizer  training  meetings  and 
schools  yearly,  only  4 per  cent  said  "none."  Almost  one  fourth  indicated  they  could 
spend  over  six  days  (Table  XXXIV).  Obtaining  time  to  attend  professional  meetings 
apparently  is  not  an  obstacle  with  most  fertilizer-company  representatives. 

The  time  of  day  the  meetings  will  be  held  was  of  some  concern.  About  one 
third  indicated  a preference  for  all-day  meetings,  slightly  more — 36  per  cent — 
wanted  half-day  meetings,  and  some  22  per  cent  indicated  a preference  for  night 
meetings.  When  asked  what  months  they  preferred  to  have  fertilizer  meetings  held. 
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about  40  per  cent  indicated  that  November  and  December  were  best,  30  per  cent  said 
January  and  February,  and  about  12  per  cent  chose  September  and  October. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

Time  Fertilizer  Representatives  Could  Devote 
to  Fertilizer  Meetings  and  Schools 


Time  Available 

Number 

Per  Cent* 

1-2  days 

171 

24.22 

3-4  days 

190 

26.91 

5-6  days 

117 

16.57 

Over  6 days 

163 

23.09 

None 

30 

4.25 

Other 

35 

4.96 

^ Per  cent  of  706  respondents 


Thus  it  is  quite  apparent  that  fertilizer  representatives  do  have  a favorable 
attitude  toward  up-grading  themselves  in  their  field.  Their  companies  are  also 
quite  agreeable.  When  educational  activities  are  planned  consideration  should  be 
given  to  having  them  in  late  fall  or  early  spring  and  held  during  the  daytime. 

BEST  MEANS  OF  PRESENTING  INFORMATION  ON  FERTILIZER  USAGE  TO  FERTILIZER-COMPANY  REPRESENTATIVES 
Many  of  the  common  means  used  to  bring  pertinent  information  to  fertilizer  repre- 
sentatives have  already  been  reported  in  this  study.  Newsletters,  meetings,  and 
schools  were  used  extensively.  The  most  frequently  used  printed  resource  materials 
and  the  usual  human  resources  used  have  been  mentioned.  Now  it  is  of  interest  to 
know  how  fertilizer  representatives  rate  all  of  these  information  sources.  The  puirpose 
was  to  find  the  methods  of  presenting  material  that  would  be  most  effective.  To  do 
this,  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  13  methods  now  used  to  present  information.  In 
addition,  each  was  asked  to  indicate  the  one  method  that  would  be  the  most  beneficial 
for  him.  The  responses  are  summarized  in  Table  XXXV. 
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The  methods  listed  are  in  order  of  preference  by  the  respondents.  That  is,  ^^area 
schools  (2-3  days)  on  fertilizers”  listed  as  number  one  was  rated  as  the  single  most 
important  method  by  the  largest  number  of  respondents.  Actually  101  indicated  that 
this  was  the  method  of  presenting  information  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  them. 
Only  6 mentioned  that  farm  news  via  newspaper,  radio,  or  T.V.  was  most  helpful  to 
them.  This  listing,  then,  can  be  used  as  a guide  in  selecting  a method  to  use  in 
presenting  fertilizer  information. 

TABLE  XXXV 

Rating  of  Methods  the  University  of  California  (via  Extension  Service) 

Could  Use  to  Disseminate  Fertilizer  Information  to  Fertilizer  Representative 

(lasted  in  Order  of  Preference)^ 


Rating 

of  Method 

Methods 

Very 

Helpful 

Helpful 

Not 

Helpful 

No 

Opinion 

1.  Area  School  (l-3  day)  on  Fertilizers 

38.11 

37.62 

8.79 

15.47 

2.  Extension  Courses  (5-10  meetings) 

40.75 

34.70 

11.29 

13.26 

3.  Meeting  (l  day) 

42.15 

43.27 

4.00 

10.58 

4.  Copy  Each  New  Bulletin  on  Fertilizer 

58.91 

35.95 

1.96 

3.17 

5.  Farm  Advisor  Newsletter 

45.10 

44.95 

6.53 

3.42 

6.  Personal  Contact  Farm  Advisor 

25.77 

53.07 

8.87 

12.29 

7.  Newsletter  State  Specialist 

37.78 

49.52 

6.19 

6.51 

8.  Preliminary  Research-Findings  Report 

34.71 

42.81 

10.41 

12.07 

9«  Tours,  Farm-Advisor  Test  Plots 

28.18 

52.33 

10.41 

9.34 

10.  Field  Days  on  Experiment  Station 

26.89 

49.92 

9.18 

14.01 

11.  Listing  Research  Project  Under  Way 

23.45 

47.72 

12.87 

15.96 

12.  Directory  U.C.  Personnel  Working  on 
Soil  Fertility 

26.15 

37.66 

16.45 

19.74 

13.  Farm  News  Via  Newspaper,  Radios,  T.V. 

14.21 

52.05 

21.75 

11.98 

Methods  are  ranked  in  order  of  preference  determined  by  fei-tilizer- 
representative  choices  of  the  single  most  helpful  method 


Per  cent  of  those  rating  each  method 
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53 


It  should  be  noted  that  these  methods  include  only  those  that  are  or  could  be 
used  by  the  University  of  California  through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  No 
effort  was  made  to  evaluate  the  methods  of  information  dissemination  that  might  be 
used  by  fertilizer  companies  or  trade  associations. 
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FOREWORD 


Data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reveal  that  in  i960  Texas  had  approx- 
imately 700,000  citizens  aged  25  and  over  who  completed  less  than  five  years 
of  schooling. 

These  educationally  deficient  adults  have  difficulty  in  securing  eroploy- 

i] 

ment  and  are  untrainable  for  occupations  because  they  do  not  possess  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the  English  language. 

To  secure  a better  insight  into  this  problem,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  September,  I963,  authorized  a Study  of  Adult  Illiteracy  as  it  relates 
to  adult  vocational  training  for  employment.  The  study,  which  was  completed 
in  September,  l^Sk,  has  been  conducted  by  J.  B.  Adair  of  the  Baylor  Literacy 
Center,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  since  Decem- 
ber, 1963. 

This  report  of  the  study  will  be  made  available  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Fifty-ninth  Legislature. 

J.  W.  Edgar 

Commissioner  of  Education 
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A STUDY  OF  ILLITERACY  IN  TEXAS  AS  RELATED 
TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Introduction 


Social  and  economic  changes,  the  increase  in  automation,  and  higher  skill 
requirements  for  jobs  have  displaced  large  segments  of  the  population  in  Texas. 
Many  of  these  are  either  illiterates  or  functional  illiterates  with  low  educa- 
tional attainments,  unable  to  readjust  to  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
modern  society,  and  lack  the  educational  skills  necessary  for  retraining. 

Language  and  cultural  patterns  have  further  isolated  or  separated  some 
members  of  ethnic  groups.  Inability  to  communicate  satisfactorily  has  set  up 
psychological  barriers  contributing  to  fear,  misunderstanding,  and  lack  of  com- 
munity participation.  Population  pockets  from  some  ethnic  groups  appear  to 
hold  to  a life  style  dictated  by  custom  and  low  economic  level  of  living, 
which  minimizes  educational  achievement  for  their  children. 

Every  ninth  man  in  Texas  walks  in  the  shadow  of  Ignorance.  The  black- 
board curtain  has  set  up  real  and  psychological  barriers  that  separate  and 
isolate  him  and  his  ffiunily  from  the  community. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  leaders  of  Texas  is  this  large  educa- 
tionally deficient  segment  of  our  population.  This  group  of  illiterates  con- 
stitutes about  11  per  cent  of  our  population  fourteen  years  and  older,  or 
13.^  per  cent  of  our  population  twenty-five  years  and  older.  There  are 
731,218  individuals  fourteen  years  and  older  with  less  than  five  years  of 
schooling. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Interim  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor,  Fifty- 
seventh  Legislature,  M.  A.  Browning,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  prepared  a Report  on  the  Educational 
Needs  of  Migrant  Workers.  The  report  defined  the  major  educational  problems 
of  the  migrant  worker  and  proposed  a practical  educational  program  for  the 
migrant  family. 
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This  report  formed  the  basis  of  educational  programs  for  ^nigrants,  recom- 
mended to  the  Fifty- eighth  Legislature,  Two  of  six  bills  dealing  with  migrant 
problems  were  passed.  These  bills  were  concerned  with  child  labor  and  compul- 
sory school  attendance  of  children  of  migrants.  Bills  proposing  basic  educa- 
tion programs  for  migrants  were  not  passed.  However,  the  sum  of  $30,000  was 
appropriated  for  a pilot  study  in  migrant  education  to  be  conducted  by  Texas 
Southmost  College.  The  college  could  not  match  the  sum  with  $30,000  and  this 
action  program  has  not  been  initiated. 

In  September,  1963^  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized  a study  of 
illiteracy  in  Texas  as  it  relates  to  adult  vocational  education  for  employment. 
The  major  objectives  of  the  study,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Voca- 
tional Division  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  are  outlined  as  follows; 

. To  determine  statistically  the  extent  of  illiteracy  in  Texas 

. To  estimate  the  financial  and  economic  loss  to  the  State  as 
the  result  of  illiteracy 

. To  show  how  the  illiterate,  without  basic  education,  is 
unable  to  pursue  vocational  training 

. To  identify  some  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  illit- 
eracy 

. To  determine  the  extent  of  work  being  done  among  the  illit- 
erates by  benevolent  groups,  churches,  individuals,  commu- 
nities and  literacy  councils  in  Texas 

V , 

This  study  is  based  on  four  assumptions *or  hypotheses: 

1.  There  is  a significant  relationship  between  membership  in 
an  ethnic  group  and  Illiteracy. 

2.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  low  socio-economic 
status  and  illiteracy. 

3.  There  is  a definite  relationship  between  Illiteracy  and  crime. 

4.  There  is  a direct  relationship  between  illiteracy  and  unemploy- 
ment and  the  inability  to  puruse  vocational  training. 

The  ultimate  objective  would  be  the  development  of  a program  of  basic 
education  for  illiterates  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Definition  of  Terms 


} 


The  following  terms  are  frequently  used  in  this  study: 

Anglo  - is  used  to  refer  to  Americans  of  non-Spanish  and  non-Negro  heritage* 

Mexican  - is  used  to  describe  recent  immigrants  and  those  of  Mexican  citizen- 
ship. 

Spanish  surnames  - is  used  synonymous  with  the  terms  "Spanish-speaking  people," 
"Spanish-speaking  groups,"  "Latin  American." 

Non -White  - is  used  to  describe  the  Negro  group. 

Illiterate  - is  used  to  describe  individuals  with  no  formal  schooling.  The 
Census  Bureau  defines  an  illiterate  as  "a  person  who  cannot  both  read 
and  write  a simple  message  either  in  English  or  any  other  language." 

Functional  illiterate  - is  one  with  less  than  five  years  of  formal  schooling 
who  does  not  have  education  skills  necessary  to  function  effectively  in 
modern  society. 

Migrant  - o..e  who  is  engaged  in  hand  labor  in  seasonal  agricultural  employment 
and  moves  to  work  for  temporary  periods  at  places  of  temporary  residence. 

Adult  - means  a person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Dropout  - a student  who  drops  out  of  public  or  private  school  without  completing 
high  school. 

The  general  term  "illiteracy  or  illiterate"  is  used  in  this  study  to  refer 
to  those  lndlvld\ials  with  no  schooling  and  those  individuals  with  less  than 
five  years  of  schooling  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Time  has  been  a major  factor  in  determining  the  scope  of  this  study.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of  illiterates  who  are  uneducable. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  or  evaluate  the  methods  of  teaching  illit- 
erates, nor  has  the  writer  proposed  a curriculum  for  basic  education.  Time 
did  not  permit  extensive  study  of  the  effect  of  cultural  patterns  or  urbaniza- 
tion upon  illiteracy. 


J.  B.  Adair,  Project  Coordinator 
Texas  Study  on  Illiteracy 
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SECTION  I 


DEVELOPMENT  OF 
LITERACY  PROGRAMS  IN  TEXAS 


The  first  effort  to  teach  adult  illiterates  in  Texas  came  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Educational  Program  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
during  the  summer  of  1936.  J.  E.  Jackson  was  appointed  State  Director  and 
held  this  office  until  December^  1936.  Following  his  resignation,  C.  W.  Huser, 
Assistant  State  Director,  was  appointed  State  Director,  a position  he  held 
until  the  cessation  of  the  program  in  1943. 

This  program  included  four  areas  of  instruction:  Literacy  and  Citizen- 

ship Education,  General  Education,  Parent  Education,  and  Vocational  Education. 

While  extensive  programs  were  carried  out  in  each  area,  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  was  made  in  the  area  of  Literacy  and  Citizenship  Education. 
Many  were  tau^t  to  read  and  write  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  citizenship 
tests.  More  than  one  thousand  young  men  were  reclassified  for  military  serv- 
ice through  this  program. 

The  following  statement  by  Norris  Hiett,  Associate  Dean,  Division  of 
Extension,  The  University  of  Texas,  summarizes  the  results  of  this  program: 

During  its  existence  in  Texas  the  WPA  Education 
Program  taught  86,855  adults  how  to  read  and  write. 

The  4,947  enrollees  who  became  naturalized  citizens 
as  a result  of  training  received  in  WPA  classes  were 
largely  individuals  who  completed  literacy  training 
before  receiving  specialized  training  for  naturaliza- 
tion. The  1,152  selectees  under  Selective  Service 
who  through  training  in  literacy  education  classes 
were  reclassified  for  mllita-^y  service  represent 
another  accomplishment  within  literacy  education.  ^ 

Over  forty  per  cent  of  the  individuals  taught  in  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration literacy  and  citizenship  program  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
24.  These  are  today  in  the  36-44  age  group.  An  examination  of  Table  VII  shows 

^Eiett,  Norris,  Some  Administrative  Aspects  of  the  WPA  Adult  Educa- 
tion Program  in  Texas. 
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a marked  difference  betveen  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  35-^^  and  the 
^5-64  age  groups*  Twenty  years  later  the  impact  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration literacy  program  is  still  evident. 

Little  organized  effort  to  combat  illiteracy  in  Texas  during  the  period 
from  1942  to  1957  is  observable.  However,  some  programs  for  aliens  were  con- 
^ tinued  through  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  south  and  southwest  coxm- 
ties,  and  a few  programs  were  conducted  by  individuals,  civic  groups,  and 
church  groups.  But  these  programs  lacked  continuity  and  evaluation  and  did 
not  make  any  significant  Impact  upon  illiteracy. 

Baylor  Literacy  Center 

New  Interest  was  created  in  literacy  work  in  the  State  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Baylor  Literacy  Center  in  1957*  The  idea  for  establishment  of 
this  project  resulted  from  a speech  by  President  Elsenhower  delivered  on  the 
Baylor  Campus.  Paul  Geren,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Baylor 
University,  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  idea  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Literacy  Center. 

The  objective  of  the  Center  was  to  train  leaders  in  State  and  inter- 
national literacy  work.  Through  efforts  of  Richard  Cortrlght,  first  Director 
of  the  Center,  hundreds  of  teachers  were  trained  through  workshops  on  the 
Baylor  Campus  and  In  various  cities  throughout  the  State. 

Throu^  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cortrlght,  his  associates  and  successors, 
literacy  coxmclls  were  organized  In  many  cities  of  the  State.  By  196I,  thirty- 
three  local  literacy  councils  had  been  organized,  fifteen  of  which  are  still 
active. 

University  credit  courses  have  been  offered  on  the  campus  and  hundreds 
of  illiterates  have  been  taught  by  teachers  trained  in  the  Center.  Workshops 
and  conferences  have  been  conducted  on  the  campus  and  in  communities  in  the 
State.  Some  materials  have  been  published  and  sold  through  the  Baylor  Book- 
store . 
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During  the  fall  of  1963,  the  literacy  program  vas  reorganized  with  the 
Intent  to  give  more  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  leaders  on  the 
campus.  Presentl"'%  the  program  is  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Religion  and  the  Department  of  Journalism.  Leaders  are  trained  In  regular 
credit  courses  on  the  campus  and  In  workshops  on  and  off  the  campu3.  This 
Includes  methods  of  teaching  illiterates  and  the  techniques  of  writing  cur- 
riculum materials.  The  present  literacy  program  Is  under  the  direction  of 
J.  B.  Adair* 

Texas  Literacy  Council 

The  Texas  Literacy  Ccuncll  was  organized  In  October,  1959,  In  Waco,  Texas, 

as  an  Independent,  non-sectarian,  non-profit  corporation.  Its  purpose,  as 

stated  In  the  Consltutlon  and  By-Laws,  is  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  III— PURPOSES:  The  purpose  of  the  Texas  Literacy 

Council  Is: 

1.  To  help  the  local  literacy  councils  more 
effectively  achieve  their  goal;  l.e.,  the 
finding  of  Illiterates  and  seml-llllterates 
and  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  so  that 
they  may  take  their  rightful  places  as  adult 
literate  citizens  of  Texas. 

2.  To  advise  local  coxmclls  who  ask  for  assist- 
ance In  accomplishing  this. 

3.  To  publish  a quarterly  newsletter  In  order  to 
keep  the  local  councils  Informed  about  each 
other  and  about  news  In  the  field  of  literacy. 

Annual  conferences  have  been  held  by  the  Texas  Literacy  Council.  Through 
varied  programs  and  workshops,  the  problems  of  Illiteracy  have  been  kept  be- 
fore the  public.  Leaders  have  been  encouraged  and  trained  to  work  with  Illit- 
erates. Local  literacy  councils  and  teacher  training  workshops  for  Illiter- 
ates have  been  organized  In  various  cities. 

Tne  Texas  Literacy  Council  has  the  following  standing  committees:  Member- 
ship, Scholarship,  Research,  Public  Relations,  Testing  and  Counseling,  Library 
and  Publications,  anc’  Nominations.  Three  of  these— the  Research  Committee, 
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the  Public  Relations  Committee^  and  the  Committee  on  Testing  and  Counseling- 
have  been  active  in  evaluation  of  present  programs  and  in  experimenting  with 
new  methods  and  techniques. 

Accurate  records  are  not  available  at  the  Baylor  Literacy  Center  or  the 
Texas  Literacy  Council  to  give  the  full  results  of  the  present  literacy  move 
ment  in  Texas,  as  many  individuals  and  local  teaching  groups  were  not  affili 
ated  with  the  Texas  Literacy  Council. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  data  available  from  the  records  of  the 
Texas  Literacy  Council  and  the  Baylor  Literacy  Center,  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled, 

TABLE  I 

Number  of  Teachers  Trained  for  Literacy, 

Number  of  Illiterates  Taught  and 
Number  of  Local  Literacy  Councils 
1957-196»^ 


Period 

Teachers 

Trained 

Pupils 

Taught 

Local 

Councils 

Sept.,  1957- 
May,  1961 

2,257 

1,738 

33^ 

May,  1961- 
May,  1963 

687 

1,385 

28 

May,  1963- 
May,  1964 

39^^ 

1,434 

23 

*0f  the  33  councils  listed  in  I96I,  I5  are  still  in 
operation  in  1964,  and  8 new  ones  have  been  formed. 


Literacy  Programs  by  Television 

A number  of  television  programs  have  been  planned  for  illiterates  in 
large  cities  in  Texas  by  educational  tele vis? on  stations  and  commercial  sta- 
tions. 

One  of  the  first  television  programs  to  be  viewed  in  the  State  was  car- 
ried by  KWKC  in  Waco.  This  program  beamed  the  program,  "Operation  Alphabet," 
often  called  "Operation  ABC,"  Similar  programs  have  been  produced  in  Dallas 
by  Station  WFAA.  The  Dallas  program  was  called  "Operation  LIFT." 
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The  Dallas  pT"^Ject  was  started  April  ill-,  196I,  by  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  project,  Dallas  Public  Schools  gave  as- 
sistance. Eleven  vocational  homemaking  teachers  worked  in  housing  units 
teaching  people  proper  use  of  surplus  commodities.  They  visited  in  the  homes 
and  encouraged  Illiterates  to  view  the  program  and  attend  the  centers. 

"Operation  LIFT"  was  televised  from  6:10— 6:l|-0  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays.  The  plan  was  to  encourage  Illiterates  to  view  the  telecasts, 
and  then  go  to  literacy  centers  at  night  in  the  housing  centers  and  study  and 
discuss  the  lessons. 

^'Operation  Alphabet"  - KLRN-TV  - Austin 

KLRN-TV,  Austin,  completed  a telecast  of  "Operation  Alphabet"  during  the 
spring  of  1961|-.  The  program  was  beamed  to  the  Austin  and  San  Antonio  areas. 

Harvey  Herbst,  Manager  of  KLRN-TV,  reports  that  very  little  organized 
activity  took  place  In  Austin,  while  In  San  Antonio  more  than  six  hundred  were 
enrolled  In  the  television  series.  Most  of  those  enrolled  In  the  television 
series  were  enrolled  In  about  thirty  different  centers  and  met  with  teachers 
to  discuss  the  television  lesson.  Mr.  Herbst  further  states  that  the  organ- 
ized efforts  of  the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Center  contributed  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  In  that  area. 

Literacy  Training  In  Colleges  and  High  Schools 

Junior  and  senior  colleges  have  not  been  active  In  literacy  training  In 
recent  years.  Many  classes  In  basic  education  were  organized  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Veterans'  Program  following  World  War  II. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  Junior  and  senior  colleges  In  the  State 
to  determine  the  extent  of  literacy  training.  Responses  received  from  slxty- 

one  colleges  Indicated  four  colleges  or  universities  are  offering  literacy  or 
basic  education  courses.  About  one  hundred  students  were  enrolled  In  all  the 
programs,  two  of  which  were  related  to  naturalization  of  aliens. 

A few  college  and  university  teachers  are  teaching  foreign-born  students 
and  adults  Individually,  but  little  organized  effort  Is  being  made  to  offer 
programs  of  basic  education  to  adults. 

Examination  of  courses  offered  by  colleges  and  universities  reveals  the 
lack  of  professional  education  courses  in  adult  education  dealing  specifically 
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with  literacy  or  basic  education*  A number  of  courses  deal  with  vocational 
education  for  adults.  The  only  credit  courses  In  basic  education  are  offered 
at  Baylor  University. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  four  hundred  of  our  larger  school  districts 
in  the  State  regarding  literacy  or  basic  education  programs  for  adults.  One 
hundred  ei^t  responded.  According  to  these  reports,  only  fourteen  schools 
offered  any  type  of  basic  education  or  literacy  training  to  adults.  About 
four  hundred  adults  were  enrolled  during  1963. 

Literacy  Training  Under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  in  Texas 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  Is  a Federal  law  In- 
tended to  alleviate  unemployment  that  Is  caused  by  lack  of  skills  essential 
for  the  available  jobs.  The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  Is  divided  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  Texas,  It  Is  divided  between 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  (TEC)  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency  ('TEA). 

After  working  with  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  In  Texas  for 
several  months,  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  found  that  many  unemployed 
people  were  unemployed  because  of  the  lack  of  basic  education.  This  same 
finding  by  other  states  stimulated  Congress  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  allowing  up  to  twenty  weeks  for  literacy 
training  above  the  fifty- two  weeks  of  occupational  training. 

The  Initial  classes  In  literacy  training  In  Texas  are  currently  being 
conducted  in  San  Antonio,  Harlandale  Independent  School  District  and  St. 
Philip’s  College,  with  the  occupational  objective  being  Maids,  General.  A 
total  of  180  people  will  be  enrolled.  Other  proposals  In  literacy  and  occu- 
pational training  In  custodial,  farming,  and  sewing  machine  operators  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  completion.  One  project  In  All-Around  Farm  Machinery 
with  literacy  training  has  been  approved  to  be  conducted  by  Del  Mar  Technical 
Instltutf^,  Corpus  Christ  1.  A project  to  train  cocks  with  literacy  has  been 
approved  for  Laredo. 
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SECTION  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ILLITERACY  IN  TEXAS 

The  population  of  Texas  is  made  up  from  varied  racial  and  cultural  groups. 
While  there  has  been  a gradual  assimilation  of  most  of  the  cultural  groups, 
two  large  ethnic  groups,  Latin  American  and  Negro,  have  retained  strong  racial 
identity.  Even  though  illiteracy  is  not  confined  to  any  race,  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  among  these  two  groups  is  substantially  higher  than  among  the 
Anglo  Americans. 

Figure  I shows  the  distribution  of  illiteracy  in  Texas  as  follows:  coun- 

ties having  an  illiteracy  rate  of  20  per  cent,  counties  having  an  illiteracy 
rate  of  10-20  per  cent,  and  counties  having  an  illiteracy  rate  of  less  than 
10  per  cent.  Tables  II,  III  and  IV  give  a more  complete  statistical  analysis 
of  the  population  according  to  these  three  classifications. 

Counties  with  an  illiteracy  rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent  are  counties 
in  the  extreme  southwest.  Counties  with  an  illiteracy  rate  of  10  to  20  per 
cent  are  also  located  in  South  and  Central  Texas,  Most  of  the  counties  having 
an  illiteracy  rate  of  10  per  cent  or  more  have  a high  percentage  of  Latin 
American  population.  According  to  the  i960  United  States  census,  Texas  has  a 
population  of  9,581,528  persons.  The  projected  population  for  I963  according 
to  estimates  from  the  United  States  census  is  10,397,000.  This  would  indicate 
an  increase  of  815,^72  during  the  last  three  years.  In  i960  there  were  669,215 
persons  age  25  and  older  having  completed  less  than  five  years  of  schooling. 

The  number  of  illiterates  has  probably  Increased  slightly,  \rtiile  the  percent- 
age in  relationship  to  the  total  population  has  decreased  during  the  last 
three  years. 

About  seven  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  25  years  and  older  would  be 
classified  as  illiterates  when  the  figure  669,215  is  compared  to  the  total 
Texas  population  of  9,581,528. 
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TEXAS  COUNTIES  WITH  AN  ILLITERACY  RATE  OF  10  PER  CENT  OR  LESS, 

SHOWING  TOTAL  POPULATION,  NUMBER  WITH  NO  SCHOOLING, 

NUMBER  LESS  THAN  5 YEARS  SCHOOLING,  TOTAL  NO  SCHOOLING  AND  LESS  THAN  5 YEARS  SCHOOLING. 
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A comparative  study  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  shown  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  i960,  indicates 
there  were  about  672,000  adult  illiterates  25  years  and  older  in  Texas  and  a 
total  of  5/031,000  adults  25  years  and  older.  When  the  number  of  adult  illit- 
erates 25  years  and  older  is  compared  to  the  total  adult  population  25  years 
and  older,  illiteracy  is  13.4  per  cent.  Table  V shows  Texas  ranks  forty-first 
in  relation  to  the  fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  number  of 
illiterates  25  years  and  older  in  comparison  to  the  same  total  age  group. 

In  the  section  of  this  study  entitled  Population  Distribution  by  Ethnic 
Groups,  the  number  of  illiterates  ik  years  and  older  has  been  given  as  731,218. 
Since  there  are  6,562,992  persons  l4  years  and  older,  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy .or  this  age  comparison  is  11  per  cent.  In  this  study,  731,218  will  be 
used  as  the  number  of  illiterates  in  Texas.  This  number  includes  58,992  Iden- 
tified in  Table  VII  in  the  l4-25  age  group.  Tables  and  charLd  not  using  this 
age  group  are  identified  as  including  ages  25  years  and  older. 

Examination  of  Table  n shows  eight  counties  having  an  illiteracy  rate 
of  more  than  20  per  cent.  In  each  of  these  counties  the  median  school  year 
completed  is  six  years  or  lessk  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
coxmties  are  in  areas  of  relatively  sparse  population.  While  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  high,  there  are  only  15/417  functional  Illiterates  in  eight 
counties,  whereas  there  are  more  than  60,000  functional  illiterates  in  the 
city  of  San  Antonio. 

In  a realistic  look  at  illiteracy,  the  number  of  illiterates  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  percentage  of  illiterates.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  where  there  are  many  functional  illiterates 
but  the  percentage  is  relatively  low. 

Table  III  indicates  30  counties  with  an  illiteracy  rate  between  10  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  includes  123,277  functional  illiterates. 
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TABLE  V 


PER  CENT  OP  POPULATION  25  YEARS  OLD  AND  OLDER 
IN  50  STATES  AND  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA:  196O 

WITH  LESS  THAN  5 YEARS  OP  SCHOOL  COMPLETED:  I960 


State 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

State 

Rank 

Per  Cent 

Utah 

1 

2.8 

Pennsylvania 

6.9 

Iowa 

2 

3.0 

New  Jersey 

28 

7.0 

Idaho 

3 

3.3 

Missouri 

29 

7.1 

Oregon 

k 

3.3 

D.  C. 

30 

7.2 

Washington 

5 

3A 

Rhode  Island 

31 

7.^^ 

Nebraska 

6 

3.6 

Maryland 

32 

7.7 

Wyoming 

7 

3.6 

New  York 

33 

7.8 

Kansas 

8 

3.7 

Alaska 

3if 

8.2 

Vermont 

9 

3.8 

UNTIED  STATES 

8.3 

Nevada 

10 

3.9 

Oklahoma 

35 

8.6 

Minnesota 

11 

if.O 

Florida 

36 

9.2 

South  Dakota 

12 

Arizona 

37 

10.0 

Montana 

13 

West  Virginia 

38 

11.0 

New  Hampshire 

lit 

New  Mexico 

39 

12.2 

Main 

15 

1^.7 

Virginia 

J^o 

13.1 

Colorado 

16 

1^.7 

Texas 

in 

13.^ 

Indiana 

17 

^.9 

Kentucky 

k2 

13.8 

Wisconsin 

18 

5.3 

Tennessee 

k3 

lit. 8 

Ohio 

19 

5A 

Hawaii 

kk 

15.0 

California 

20 

5.7 

Arkansas 

k^ 

15. If 

Michigan 

21 

5.8 

Alabama 

k6 

16.3 

Massachusetts 

22 

6.0 

North  Carolina 

kl 

16.5 

North  Dakota 

23 

6.0 

Georgia 

17.6 

Illinois 

2k 

6.3 

Mississippi 

k9 

18.8 

Connecticut 

25 

6.3 

South  Carolina 

50 

20.3 

Delaware 

26 

6.6 

Louisiana 

51 

21.3 

FIGURE  II 


METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  ABILENE,  AMARILLO, 
AUSTIN,  BEAUMONT-PORT  ARTHUR,  BROWNSVILLE- 
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Total  226, 6kk  208,152  161,266  19it.,125  60,iH0  852,597 
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Abstracted  from  i960  Census  Reports 


TABLE  VII 


NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  l4  mRS  AND  OVER  64, 
WITH  FIVE  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  OR  LESS, 

FOR  NON-WHITE,  ANGLO,  AND  LATIN,  RESIDENCE,  SEX 
IN  TEXAS:  i960 


AGE 

GROUP 

I N G 

14-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45^55 

Over  64 

Total 

NON-WHITE 

RURAL 

Male 

1,945 

2,330 

3,493 

11,763 

9,982 

29,513 

Female 

1,200 

1,341 

2,043 

7,290 

7,898 

19,772 

URBAN 

Male 

2,335 

4,792 

7,866 

23,871 

15,188 

54,052 

Female 

l,73'^ 

2,877 

5,955 

17,816 

14,254 

42,636 

Totals 

7,214 

11,340 

19,357 

60,740 

47,322 

145,973 

UTIN 

RURAL 

Male 

6,648 

11,173 

10,380 

15,697 

4,890 

48,788 

Female 

6,108 

9,243 

8,749 

11,835 

3,803 

39,738 

URBAN 

Male 

10,501 

20,092 

22,279 

41,042 

15,790 

109,704 

Female 

12,300 

25,303 

27,531 

44,626 

17,402 

127,162 

Totals 

35,557 

65,811 

68,939 

113,200 

41,885 

325,392 

ANGLO 

RURAL 

Male 

3,586 

4,398 

7,108 

24,946 

25,241 

65,279 

Female 

2,497 

2,462 

4,113 

14,734 

18,946 

42,752 

URBAN 

Male 

5,i+55 

7,121 

11,050 

30,813 

28,906 

83,345 

Female 

4,683 

hm 

7.565 

23,082 

27,988 

68,477 

Totals 

16,221 

19,140 

29,836 

93,575 

101,081 

259,853 

TOTAL 

58,992 

96,291 

118,132 

267,515 

190,288 

731,218 

*Abstracted  from  I96O  Census  Reports 


Most  of  these  counties  are  located  in  the  southwest  and  central  areas  of  the 
State. 

Table  IV  shows  the  illiteracy  distribution  among  counties  having  an  illit- 
eracy rate  of  ten  per  cent  or  less.  Again,  .it  should  be  noted  that  some  coun- 
ties have  a large  number  of  illiterates,  such  as  Bexar  County  with  6l,680, 
Dallas  County  with  3^^757^  Harris  County  with  56,757^  Nueces  County  with 
21,637,  Tarrant  County  with  l8,590,  and  Travis  County  with  13,^03,  but  show 
a relatively  low  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  comparison  to  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

Figure  II  shows  location  of  21  metropolitan  areas  having  about  one-half 
of  the  total  illiterate  population.  This  may  indicate  a trend  toward  urban- 
ization of  the  educationally  deficient  in  an  effort  to  secure  work  or  welfare 
benefits. 

Population  Distribution  by  Ethnic  Groups 

There  is  a significant  relationship  between  membership  in  an  ethnic  group 
and  illiteracy.  This  study  is  more  concerned  with  the  statistical  evidence  of 
this  fact  than  with  contributing  factors,  only  because  of  the  limitation  of 
time  and  scope. 

^ Table  VI  shows  the  number  l4  years  and  older  in  the  three  ethnic  groups 
as  follows:  non -white- -779,316;  Latin  American — 852,597>  Anglo--4,931,079, 
giving  a total  of  6,562,992.  This  table  gives  a further  distribution  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex,  rural  and  urban. 

According  to  Table  VII,  the  three  ethnic  groups  have  a total  of  731,218 
individuals  l4  years  and  older  with  less  than  five  years  of  schooling.  The 
groups  are  divided  as  follows:  Latin  American--325,392;  Anglo — 259,853;  and 

non-white— 143,973.  Table  IX  shows  the  membership  in  these  three  ethnic 
groups  according  to  age  and  the  percentage  in  each  group. 

Examination  of  Table  VII  shows  there  are  more  functional  illiterates  among 
the  whites  64  years  and  older  than  any  other  ethnic  group.  However,  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  the  Latin  American  and  the  non-white  population  is 
almost  four  times  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  Anglo  population.  For 
example,  the  percentage  ^ illiteracy  among  the  Anglo  rural  male  65  and  older 
is  25.6  in  contrast  to  dl.6  ner  cent  for  the  Latin  American  and  66,4  per  cent 


TABLE  VIII 


PER  CENT  OF  LATIN  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  FIVE  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  OR  LESS, 
ACCORDING  TO  AGE,  PARENTAGE,  RESIDENCE,  AND  SEX  IN  TEXAS;  196O 


AGE 

G R 

0 U P I N G 

FOREIGN  BORN 
Rural 

14-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-64 

Over  ^4 

Total 

Male 

51.9 

78.2 

78.5 

85.7 

90.1 

78.5 

Female 

Urban 

49.2 

73.7 

78.2 

86.3 

91.3 

77.8 

Male 

23.4 

44.6 

49.4 

67.6 

79.6 

58.6 

Female 

FOREIGN  OR  MIXED 
PARENTAGE 
Rural 

28.6 

47.8 

51.8 

70.6 

> 

81.3 

60.0 

Male 

18.8 

52.4 

66.6 

80.3 

84.8 

51.1 

Fema  le 
Urban 

20.4 

55.4 

71.4 

76.7 

81.3 

51.3 

Male 

10.1 

28.1 

39.2 

61.3 

79.8 

31.8 

Female 

NATIVE  PARENTAGE 
Rural 

10.2 

30.8 

46.7 

65.6 

76.9 

34.8 

Male 

18.8 

44.7 

54.2 

63.6 

68.2 

4c.  1 

Female 

Urban 

19.0 

4o.8 

54.4 

60.9 

64.9 

38.4 

Male 

9.5 

25.5 

36.9 

53.9 

64.6 

26.6 

Female 

9.4 

26.3 

40.6 

54.0 

61.7 

27.3 

TOTAL 

13.8 

35.0 

47.5 

65.3 

77.0 

39.7 

*■  Based  on  i960  Census  Reports 
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TABLE  n 

PER  CENT  OF  INDI7IDUA1S  WITH  FIVE  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  OR  LESS, 
FOR  AGES  14  AND  OVER  64, 

NON-WHITE,  UTIN,  ANGLO  RURAL  AND  URBAN, 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  IN  TEXAS  196O 

AGE  GROUPING 
14-24  25-34  35-44  45-64  Over  65 

1 

Total  j 

NON-WHITE 

RURAL  1 

Male 

6.9 

16.6 

27.6 

43.3 

66.4 

30.4 

Female 

4.8 

9.5 

l4.8 

26.0 

52.5 

20.6 

URBAN  j 

Male 

3.5 

8.3 

15.6 

32.2 

58.0 

19.7  j 

Female 

2.5 

4.2 

10.0 

21.9 

46.3 

13.7  i 

UTIN 

RURAL 

Male 

22.0 

55.0 

64.7 

75.3 

81.6 

52.3  , 

Female 

21.5 

50.9 

64.6 

72.1 

78.4 

48.8  j 

URBAN 

Male 

15.9 

22.4 

31.3 

47.0 

59.2 

32.2  1 i 

Female 

11.8 

31.7 

45.5 

64.2 

76.0 

37.7 

ANGLO 

RURAL  _ 

Male 

2.4 

4.5 

6.5 

11.6 

25.6 

9.8 

Female 

2.1 

2.5 

3.7 

7.0 

18.6 

6.7 

URBAN 

Male 

1.2 

2.1 

3.2 

6.7 

18.6 

4.8 

Female 

1.1 

1.4 

2.1 

’■  4.5 

12.5 

3.6 

TOTAL 

3.8 

7.6 

9.6 

14.8 

26.1 

11.1 

■••■Abstracted  from  i960  Census  Reports 
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for  the  non-vhite  for  the  same  age  groups  according  to  Table  DC. 

Table  VII  shows  almost  60,000  functional  illiterates  within  the  three  eth- 
nic groups  between  the  ages  of  l^i  and  Latin  Americans  make  up  the  largest 
group,  with  35^557;  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  extremely  high  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  the  Latin  Americans  in  each  age  group  should  be 
noted.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  adults  in  the  age  group  35-^^  75.3  per 

cent  in  the  k^^6k  age  group  have  less  than  five  years  of  education. 

Table  VII  shows  there  are  118,132  individuals  in  the  35-^^  age  group  and 
267^515  in  the  h^”6k  age  group,  which  represents  an  increase  of  1^9>383  between 
these  two  age  groups.  Several  factors  may  contribute  to  the  wide  numerical 
difference  between  the  two  age  groups.  Many  in  the  k^^6k  age  group  may  have 
had  more  limited  educational  opportunities  than  afforded  the  35-^^  age  group. 

It  has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  study  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration 

educational  program  in  Texas  taught  87^000  illiterates  during  the  years  1938-^3. 
Many  of  those  taught  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program  would  be  in 
the  3^-*'-^  age  group  today.  The  literacy  program  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration may  have  been  the  major  factor  contributing  to  the  lower  literacy 
rate  in  this  age  group. 

Further  study  of  Table  VIII  shows  a hl^er  rate  of  illiteracy  among  the 
foreign-born,  ranging  from  23.^  per  cent  for  urban  males  between  the  ages  of 

lk^2k  to  91.3  per  cent  for  foreign-born  females  over  (k  years  of  age.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  51*9  per  cent  of  the  foreign -born  rural  males  in  the 
l4-2l^  age  group  are  functional  illiterates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Latin  Americans  with  foreign -born  parents  or 
mixed  parentage  show  a much  lower  rate  of  illiteracy.  Rural  males  in  this 
category  show  an  illiteracy  rate  of  I8.8  per  cent  as  compared  to  51.9  per  cent 
for  rural  males  in  the  age  group  in  the  foreign-born  category. 

There  has  been  a very  slight  decrease  in  illiteracy  among  Latin  Americans 
of  native  parentage  in  the  age  group  as  compared  to  those  born  of  foreign 

or  mixed  parentage.  Table  IX  shows  the  percentage  of  illiterates  according 
to  age  groups,  sex,  race,  and  urban  or  rural. 
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Population  Changes  by  Ethnic  Groups 

Most  of  the  registered  aliens  In  Texas  were  either  bom  In  Mexico  or  came 
from  Mexican  ancestry.  This  Is  also  true  of  migrants.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  the  greatest  percentage  of  population  Increases  have  come  within  the 
ethnic  group  with  Spanish  surnames.  According  to  Table  X compiled  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  The  University  of  Texas,  the  per  cent  of  gain 
has  been  much  higher  among  those  with  Spanish  surnames.  1 

TABLE  X 

TEXAS  POPULATION  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS,  PER  CENT  OF 
POPULATION  FOR  1950-1960  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
GAIN  FOR  1950-1960 


Ethnic  Group 

i960 

Population 

Per  Cent  of 
Population 

1950  I960 

Per  Cent  Gain 
1950-60 

Anglo 

6,957,021 

73.8 

72.6 

22.2 

Spanish  Surname 

1,417,810 

13.4 

14.8 

37.1 

Non-White 

1,204,846 

12.8 

12.6 

22.4 

Total 

9,579,677 

100.0 

100.0 

24.2 

According  to  Table  X,  l4.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  196O  were 
individuals  with  Spanish  surnames.  During  the  ten  year  period  I95O-I960,  there 
were  I,4l7,8l0  individuals  with  Spanish  surnames.  The  number  of  individuals 
with  Spanish  surnames  increased  from  13.4  per  cent  to  l4.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  The  per  cent  of  gain  during  this  decade  was  37.1,  in  con- 
trast to  22.2  per  cent  gain  for  Anglos  and  22.4  per  cent  for  Negroes. 

The  Spanish  surname  population  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  at  a much 
faster  rate  than  other  Texas  ethnic  groups  but  not  to  the  extent  that  this 
group  will  become  the  largest  group  numerically  in  the  State.  It  is  expected 

•‘Ciurrent  Affairs  Comment,  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.  The  University  nf 
Texas,  Vol.  10,  Humber  1,  January,  1964. 


that  the  percentage  of  population  with  Spanish  surnames  will  increase  from 
l4,8  per  cent  to  17.9  Per  cent.  If  this  rate  should  continue  to  the  year 
2000,  the  Spanish  surname  population  would  be  21.61  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

With  the  rate  of  Spanish-speaking  population  growing  at  this  projected 
rate  and  with  the  Immigration  of  more  than  20,000  from  Mexico,  the  problem  of 
illiterates  will  continue  to  be  a major  problem  among  this  ethnic  group.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  study  that  the  rate  of  Illiteracy  Is  par- 
ticularly high  among  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  running  as  much  as  51 
per  cent  for  males  with  foreign -born  parents.  Table  XI  Indicates  that  the 
rate  of  Illiteracy  Is  also  hl^  among  Spanish-speaking  Individuals  with  native 
parentage. 

TABLE  n ^ 

NUMBER  OF  LATINS  ACCORDING  TO  PARENTAGE 
NATIVE  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE 

NATIVE  OP  FOREIGN  OR  MIXED  PARENTAGE,  AND  FOREIGN-BORN 
AND  PER  CENT  OP  LATIN  POPULATION 
IN  EACH  GROUP  IN  TEXAS— I96O 


i960 

Population 

Per  Cent  of 
Population  . 

1955  I56o 

Native  of  Native 
Parentage 

776,284 

46.5 

54.8 

Native  of  Foreign  or 
Mixed  Parentage 

442,387 

35.3 

31.2 

Foreign-Born 

199,139 

18.2 

l4.0 

Total 

1,417,810 

100.0 

100.0 

Table  XII  shovs  the  rate  of  Increase  of  Spanish  population  In  areas  of 
the  state* 


^Ibid, 
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TABLE  XII 


POPULATION  OP  SPANISH  SURNAME  IN 
BEXAR^  EL  PASO^  HIBALOO^  CAMERON^  NUECES^  HARRIS^ 
AND  WEBB  COUNTIES  FOR  YEARS  I95O-I96O 
AND  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  FOR  TEN  YEAR  PERICH)  1950-1960 


Spanl sh-Surname 
Population 

Per  Cent 
Gain 

1950 

I960 

1950-1960 

Bexar 

176,877 

257,090 

45.3 

El  Paso 

89,  *5^5 

136,993 

53.0 

Hidalgo 

112,422 

129,092 

14.8 

Cameron 

81,080 

96,744 

19.3 

Nueces 

58,939 

84,386 

43.2 

Harris 

39,171 

75,013 

91.5 

Webb 

47,525 

51,784 

9.0 

Total 

605,569 

831,102 

37.2 

Allen  Population 

The  presence  of  a large  registered  alien  population  appears  to  be  a con- 
tributing factor  to  Illiteracy.  Texas  ranks  third  among  the  states  In  the 
number  of  registered  aliens,  with  21^1,001,  of  which  20^^,382  are  Mexican 
Nationals. 

Mexican  Nationals  have  mo  i from  fifth  to  first  place  among  aliens  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years. ^ While  more  than  half  of  the  five  million 


^Farrell,  Raymond,  Annual  Report  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1963,  p. 


O 

ERIC 
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aliens  In  the  United  States  live  In  the  East^  the  alien  population  has  shifted 
to  the  South  and  West.  According  to  Table  XIII,  California  has  more  resident 
aliens  than  Nev  York,  Texas  ranks  third,  with  2i<-l,001,  leaving  Illinois  In 
the  fourth  place  with  19^^279*^ 

Figure  III  gives  a graphic  comparison  of  the  number  of  registered  aliens 
In  the  four  major  states.  Table  XIV  Indicates  that  8T,^^5T  Mexican  aliens  were 
admitted  to  the  State  during  the  years  1959-1963*  During  the  year  1963, 

20,962  Mexican  aliens  were  admitted,  while  only  ^^•,835  were  naturalized  accord- 
ing to  Table  XVI.  The  rate  of  naturalization  In  Texas  Is  much  lower  than  In 
other  states  having  a large  number  of  aliens.  Table  XVI  further  shows  12^“,178 
aliens  were  naturalized  In  the  United  States  In  I963.  Texas,  with  the  third 
largest  number  of  resident  aliens,  naturalized  only  4,835  aliens,  as  compared 
to  California,  where  21,948  were  naturalized,  or  New  York,  yhere  28,844  became 
American  citizens.  (See  Table  XV)  Figure  IV  gives  a graphic  comparison  of 
the  number  of  aliens  naturalized  by  the  four  states. 

Table  XV  shows  the  number  of  aliens  naturalized  In  Texas,  California, 
Illinois,  and  New  York  over  a ten  year  period.  It  should  be  noted  that  during 
this  ten  year  period,  338,624  aliens  were  naturalized  In  New  York,  204,137  In 
California,  and  92,241  In  Illinois,  while  only  45,072  were  naturalized  In 
Texas.  During  the  year  1963,  4,835  aliens  were  naturalized,  whereas  In  1962, 
5,816  became  citizens.  This  shows  that  there  were  about  1,000  fewer  aliens 
naturalized  in  Texas  during  1963  than  In  I962. 

Most  of  the  aliens  from  Mexico  enter  Texas  through  cities  on  the  Mexican 
border.  Table  XIV  Indicates  8,764  Mexican  Nationals  entering  Texas  through 

^Our  Immigration,  A Brief  Account  of  Immigration  of  the  United  States. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 

1962,  p.  18.  " 
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El  Paso,  If, 710  through  Laredo,  the  next  largest  group,  2,083,  coming  through 
Eagle  Pass.  According  to  this  table,  20,962  Mexican  Nationals  entered  legally. 
It  is  not  knovm  how  many  entered  Illegally.  Immigration  authorities  report 
Mexican  Nationals  were  deported  during  the  year  1961;  for  Illegal  entry. 

Although  all  aliens  are  required  by  law  to  be  able  to  speak  and  read  a 
language  before  a visa  Is  granted,  most  entering  Texas  would  be  classified 
under  our  definition  of  functional  Illiterates.  Further  study  of  Table  VIII 
Indicates  that  foreign-born  Mexican  Nationals  show  an  unusually  high  illiter- 
acy rate.  This  table  further  reveals  that  children  born  of  mixed  parentage 
show  a high  rate  of  Illiteracy,  even  in  the  age  group  14-24. 

Unless  there  Is  a heavy  out-mlgratlon,  the  number  of  permanent  Mexican 
aliens  will  Increase  substantially  In  Texas.  As  Indicated,  there  are  204,382 
aliens  presently  registered,  (see  Table  XV.)  The  fact  that  fewer  persons  of 
Mexican  nationality  have  been  naturalized  may  account  for  the  high  proportion- 
ate rate  of  growth  of  Mexican  aliens  and  the  high  rate  of  Illiteracy  among  them 
and  their  children. 

Time  will  not  permit  a study  of  the  casual  factors  discouraging  Mexican 
Nationals  from  becoming  citizens.  Their  reluctance  to  become  American  citi- 
zens may  be  related  to  their  life  style  and  low  educational  level. 
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Total  127,307  12it-,178  1,338,14-59 


FIGUHE  IV 


NUMBER  ALIENS  NATURALIZEJ) 

CALIFORNIA,  TEXAS,  ILLINOIS,  NEW  YORK  DURING  I963 
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PERSONS  NATURALIZED  BY  TYPE  OF  COURT  AND  STATE  OF  RESDENCE 
FOR  TEXAS,  CALIFORNIA,  ILLINOIS,  NEW  YORK,  AND  TOTAL 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  19^3 


State 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Texas 

4,835 

4,105 

730 

California 

21,948 

18,098 

3,850 

Illinois 

9,461 

9,100 

361 

New  York 

28,844 

24,889 

3,955 

U,  S.  Total 

124,178 

99,398 

24,780 
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Illiteracy  In  Relation  to  Migrants 

According  to  Texas  Employment  Commission  data,  there  are  more  than  128,000 
migrants.  Including  men,  women,  and  children,  living  In  the  State.  More  than 
95,000  of  this  group  travel  out  of  the  State  for  seasonal  employment,  while 
about  33,000  remain  within  the  State  for  farm  labor  jobs.  According  to  these 
figures,  Texas  has  the  largest  home -based  migrant  labor  force  of  any  state  In 
the  United  States. 


The  Increase  In  farm  mechanization  has  forced  the  migrant  to  travel  far- 
ther distances  and  to  work  shorter  periods.  For  example,  use  of  cotton  har- 
vesting machinery  has  been  so  extensive  over  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
it  has  become  a major  threat  to  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  migrants  who 
have  depended  on  cotton  picking  for  a living.  It  Is  estimated  that  State -wide 
cotton  harvesting  by  machine  will  soon  reach  90  per  cent  and  above. ^ 


Since  the  use  of  machinery  Is  also  Increasing  rapidly 
In  other  crops  In  the  States  to  which  our  farm  workers  mi- 
grate, for  example.  In  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  snap  beans, 
etc..  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for  our  Texas 
migrants  to  find  steady  employment  during  the  crops  season, 
and  they  must  travel  farther  for  fewer  days  of  work.  It 
seems  clear  that  since  these  workers  are  not  generally 
skilled  In  other  work  and  cannot,  as  a rule,  secure  employ- 
ment In  Industry  or  the  services,  they  will  become  unemployed 
In  Increasing  numbers  from  now  on.  This  poses  a serious  prob- 
lem to  the  communities  In  South  Texas  where  they  have  their 
homes,  as  these  communities  are  entirely  unprepared  to  sus- 
tain the  large  concentrations  of  underemployed  and  unemployed 
with  yhich  they  will  be  faced.  Thus  the  problem  becomes  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  State,  requiring  study  and  remedial 
action  that  only  the  State  Is  equipped  to  provide.® 

The  number  of  migrants  going  out  of  the  State  may  have  had  a slight  In- 
crease during  the  last  two  years  as  they  searched  for  employment. 

According  to  Table  XVII,  there  Is  a high  rate  of  Illiteracy  In  counties 
having  large  numbers  of  home-based  migrant  laborers.  Hidalgo  County,  with 
the  largest  number,  has  an  Illiteracy  rate  of  l8,5  per  cent,  while  Maverick, 


^Texas  Council  on  Migrant  Labor,  February,  1963. 
^Ibld. 
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Zavala,  and  Starr  Counties,  vith  more  than  3,000  migrants  each,  have  an  illit- 
eracy rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  In  each  of  these  counties,  the  median 
school  year  completed  is  about  the  sixth  grade. 

Further  examination  of  Table  XVII  shows  areas  with  large  numbers  of  mi- 
grants having  a high  increase  of  school-age  scholastic  population  during  the 
last  ten  years.  For  example,  the  twelve  counties  having  the  largest  number  of 
migrants  show  an  average  school-age  scholastic  increase  of  more  than  42  per 
cent.  The  increase  of  school-age  scholastic  population  has  increased  77.64 
per  cent  in  Bexar  County,  which  has  more  than  8,000  migrants.  The  increase 
in  Nueces  County  has  been  more  than  69.30  per  cent,  where  there  are  more  than 
5,000  migrants. 

In  areas  of  high  concentration  of  migrant  laborers,  the  illiteracy  rate 
is  generally  higher,  the  median  school  years  completed  is  lower,  and  the  per 
cent  of  school-age  scholastic  population  increase  is  much  higher  than  the 
State  average. 

The  large  number  of  school-age  children  in  the  migrant  group  presents  some 
serious  educational  problems.  Table  XVTII  reveals  that  more  than  44,6oO  youth 
under  the  age  of  l6  are  in  the  migrant  labor  groups.  It  should  be  further 
noted  that  the  average  size  of  the  migrant  family  is  6.2,  It  is  estimated 
that  24,350  school-age  children  are  following  the  harvest  out  of  State,  and 
several  thousand  commute  from  home  to  work, 

A study  made  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  R.  P.  Ward,  former 
president,  Pan  American  College,  estimates  that  as  many  as  85,000  school-age 
children  of  migrant  families  were  out  of  school  fo"*  many  weeks  during  the  year 
1961-62,  This  number  would  include  both  out-c . --.jcate  migrants  and  those  who 
lived  at  home  and  commuted  to  work.  Colonel  Tausch,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Migrant  Labor  Council,  estimates  between  30,000  and  40,000  school-age 
children  are  in  the  migrant  group  moving  out  of  State.  These  figures  are 
cased  on  the  number  registered  with  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  and  the 


Council  on  Migrant  Labor, 
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Presently,  five  pilot  projects  have  been  organized  to  give  accelerated 
education  programs  to  migrant  children  when  they  are  home  based.  Five  addi- 
tional programs  will  be  inaugurated  in  19614-65  • From  15  to  20  per  cent  more 
children  remained  at  home  to  attend  school  daring  the  1963-6I4  year.  Legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  may  have  accounted  for  this  increase  in 
school  attendance.  Two  bills  were  passed  dealing  with  problems  and  needs  of 
Texas  migrants — the  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Bills, 

Report  on  Educational  Needs  of  Migreint  Workers 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Interim  Ccmanittee  on  Migrant  Labor,  Fifty- 
seventh  Legislature,  the  Texas  Education  Agency  prepared  a Report  on  the  Edu- 
cational Needs  of  Migrant  Workers,  The  report  defined  the  major  educational 
problems  of  the  migrant  worker  and  proposed  a practical  educational  program 
for  the  migrant  family. 

Recommendations  of  this  report  resulted  in  concern  for  the  educationally 
deficient  and  enactment  by  the  Fifty-eighth  Legislature  of  legislation  dealing 
ath  migrancy.  This  study  helped  fom  the  basis  for  six  bills  concerning  edu- 
cation for  adult  migrants  and  illiterates. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $30,000  were  appropriated  to  finance  a pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  adult  illiterates.  This  appropriation  was  made  to 
Texas  Southmost  College,  with  the  requirement  that  the  funds  be  matched  by 
private  grants.  To  date,  this  project  has  not  been  initiated. 
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TABLE  mil 


MIGRABTS  IB  TEXAS  ACCORDIBG  TO 
AGE,  SEX,  FAMILY,  ABD  WORK  GROUP:  1963 


Men  16  years  of  age  and  over  48,600 

Women  16  and  over 3i^,800 

Youths  under  16 44,600 

Families  18,700 

Unattached  men  10,000 

Unattached  women 2,000 

Work  Groups  (crew  leaders  & family  heads)  ...  8,320 
Size  of  families  (av,  no,  of  members)  6.2* 


*Slnce  many  families  leave  their  school-age 
children  at  home  base,  this  figure  represents 
migrating  members  only. 


i Texas  Council  on  Migrant  Labor,  March  1964, 
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SECTION  III 


ILLITERACY  IN  RELATION  TO  CRIME 


Texas  prison  officials,  aware  of  the  educational  needs  of  Inmates,  diag- 
nose educational  deficiencies  and  provide  educational  programs  to  train  and 
rehabilitate  them. 

According  to  Alonzo  Langley,  Director  of  Education,  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections,  Huntsville,  Texas,  tests  are  given  to  each  Inmate  upon  entry  to 
determine  his  educational  level.  All  Inmates  are  encouraged  to  enroll  In  the 
prison  training  program  where  special  provision  has  been  made  for  basic  and 
vocational  education,  with  compulsory  education  for  Illiterates. 

An  act  to  provide  that  the  Texas  Prison  Board  shall 
arrange  for  schools  in  all  of  the  penitentiaries  and  peni- 
tentiary farms  of  the  State  of  Texas,  providing  for  com- 
pulsory Instruction  of  illiterates;  and  hours  of  attendance 
that  credit  shall  be  given  on  sentence  for  attendance  and 
Instruction  In  such  schools;  providing  for  teaching  the 
Constitutions  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  United  States; 
providing  that  the  Chaplains  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  organizing  and  supervising  such  schools;  providing  that 
Instructors  shall  be  prisoners  as  far  as  practicable  and 
that  Texas  Prison  Board  shall  make  rules  and  regulations 
making  effective  the  provisions  of  this  Act,^ 

Examination  of  the  prison  statistics  indicates  a close  relationship  be- 
tween crime  and  illiteracy.  Tables  XIX  and  XXI  show  the  total  prison  popula- 
tion according  to  Anglo,  Negro,  and  Mexican  and  the  number  of  years  completed 
in  school  for  those  entering  before  I962.  Examination  of  these  tables  show  a 
total  of  2,223  inmates  with  a fifth  grade  education  or  less  and  6,351  with  an 
eighth  grade  education  or  less.  This  Indicates  that  almost  one -half  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  prison  system  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  According 
to  Table  XX,  the  percentage  of  Illiteracy,  based  on  results  from  the  Graves - 
Vctav-Kogers  achievement  test  was  16.9  per  cent.  It  further  reveals  that  12,7 


10,  ^Ist  Legislature,  Schooling  for  State  Convicts, 
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per  cent  of  the  inmates  have  a grade  equivalence  of  three  years,  12,5  per  cent  ^ 

four  years,  and  13#5  per  cent  five  years.  These  figures  indicate  that  55.6 

per  cent  of  the  prison  population  would  be  classed  as  functional  illiterates.  i 

Table  XXII  Is  based  on  questionnaires  completed  by  889  inmates  of  the 

Texas  Prison  System,  shoving  vide  discrepancies  between  grade  level  reached  as  j 

reported  and  grade  level  according  to  achievement  tests.  According  to  this 

table,  95  reported  a high  school  education  but  no  one  showed  achievement  level  I 

comparable  to  high  school.  | 

Five  hundred  eighty-eight  claimed  to  have  attained  the  ei^th  grade  level,  \ 

while  achievement  tests  indicate  69O  having  an  achievement  level  no  hi^er  than  ! 

grade  five. 

These  figures  indicate  those  reporting  either  had  education  of  inferior  | 

quality,  were  weak  students,  or  misrepresented  the  grade  level  achieved.  It  | 

could  not  be  claimed  that  all  inmates  would  show  the  same  correlation  between  \ 

grade  completed  and  achievement  level.  It  does,  however,  indicate  a real  need  j 

for  the  type  of  training  program  being  offered  in  the  penial  systems.  It  fur- 
ther indicates  a need  for  more  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas . 

This  table  "urther  shows  the  average  educational  attainment  for  the  eleven 
year  period  to  be  less  than  the  sixth  grade.  The  grade  average  for  the  eleven 
year  period  is  5.I  years  of  schooling.  This  average  is  only  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  functionally  illiterate. 

Table  XXIII  gives  the  results  of  950  youths  at  Gatesville  State  School  for 
Boys.  According  to  this  table,  53  of  the  boys  had  not  gone  beyond  the  fifth 
grade,  and  504  had  not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

It  should  be  noted  that  382  did  not  give  the  educational  level  of  their 
fathers.  However,  this  questionnaire  reveals  that  128  fathers  did  not  complete 
the  fifth  grade  and  that  220  finished  the  eighth  grade  or  less.  The  educational 
level  of  mothers  is  about  the  same  as  the  fathers,  with  112  mothers  finishing 
the  fifth  grade  and  a total  of  227  finishing  the  eighth  grade. 

Further  examination  of  Table  XXIII  shows  that  one-half  of  the  parents  were 
living  together  and  286  of  their  parents  were  receiving  Welfare  aid.  ! 

It  should  be  noted  that  kj2  of  the  boys  had  been  previously  confined  once  i 
or  more. 
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TABLE  XIX 


PRISON  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  SCHOOLING  REPORTED 
WHITE,  BLACK,  MEXICANS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
TOTAL  BY  YEARS:  1962 


Years 

Schooling 

Reported 

\^hite 

Black 

Mexican 

Total 

Total 

By 

Years 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0 

76 

2 

107 

6 

185 

6 

368 

l4 

382 

1 

l4 

25 

2 

22 

61 

2 

6^3 

2 

48 

1 

79 

1 

60 

187 

2 

189 

3 

139 

■5 

181 

i49 

5^ 

9 

TT 

~1W 

3 

I5o 

16 

128 

4 

57T 

23 

5 

207 

7 

2i4 

11 

172 

1 

593 

19 

612 

6 

396 

9 

287 

4 

245 

5 

928 

18 

946 

7 

11 

22 

259" 

4 

1,216 

37 

1,253 

8 

1,079 

22 

482 

16 

326 

4 

1,887 

42 

1,929 

9 

38 

520 

21 

211 

4 

T75B5I 

63 

"1,558 

10 

844 

32 

606 

28 

117 

1 

1,567 

61 

1,628 

11 

466 

20 

516 

29 

67 

2 

i,o49 

51 

1,100 

12 

651 

41 

31 

33 

k 

992 

76 

1,065 

13 

96 

6 

29 

4 

125 

10 

135 

ih 

96 

3 

25 

3 

3 

124 

6 

130 

15 

34 

5 

10 

1 

44 

6 

50 

16 

24 

2 

11 

1 

3 

38 

3 

4i 

17 

— r 

2 

”8" 

5 

18 

2 

2 

2 

19 

3 

1 

4 

4 

■ 20 

2 

2 

2 

omitted 

— r 

2 

S5' 

1 

29 

119 

3 

122 

Total  In- 
mate Pop- 
ulation 

5,767 

209 

3,936 

203 

i 

2,039 

35 

11,742 

447 

12,189 

W.  H.  Gaston 

Statistical  Survey  Inmate  Population  as  of  December  31,  1962. 
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TABLE  XX 


AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  PER  GRADE  AND 
AVERAGE  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  FOR  NEW  INMATES 
BASED  ON  RESULTS  OP  GRAY-VCTAW-ROGBRS  ACHIEVEMEHT  TESTS 
1950-1960  TEXAS  PRISON  SYSTEM 


Average  Percentage  Per  Grade 
for  the  11  Year  Period 

(1950-1960) 


Illit. 

16.9 

8th 

7.8 

3rd 

12.7 

9th 

6.3 

4th 

12.5 

10th 

1.6 

5th 

13.5 

11th 

5.1 

6th 

11.4 

12th 

0.9 

Tth 

11.3 

Average  Educational  Achievement 
of  New  Inmates  for  Each  Year 
of  the  11  Year  Period 

(1950-1960) 


1950 

5.2 

1956 

5.0 

1951 

5.2 

1957 

4.8 

1952 

5.1 

1958 

5.4 

1953 

5.0 

1959 

5.5 

1954 

5.4 

i960 

5.2 

1955 

4.9 

TABLE  XXI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INMATES  BY  RACE 
TEXAS  PRISON  SYSTEM 
1950  to  i960 


Race 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1255 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

i960 

White 

57.6 

54.9 

56.3 

55.4 

56.1 

53.9 

53.8 

53.0 

56.4 

52.1 

54.8 

Negro 

28.7 

28.6 

25.9 

27.8 

27.7 

30.4 

30.1 

32.1 

28.0 

28.9 

28.9 

Mexican 

13.7 

16.5 

17.8 

16.8 

16.2 

15.7 

16.1 

i4.9 

15.6 

19.0 

16.3 
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TABLE  XXIII 

LEVEL  AND  GENEI^AL  INFORMATION 
ON 

GATESVILLE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
Edacri  tlon 

G 

Cj 

rH 

PQ 

VO 

CVl 

CO 

ro 

rH 

00 

[ Beyond  KS  I 

o 

lA 

rH 

H 

A 

o 

rH 

eg 

H 

rH 

100 

i4i 

rH 

rH 

oo 

lA 

rH 

o 

rH 

0\ 

lA 

rH 

ro 

rH 

VO 

0\ 

CO 

oo 

OJ 

lA 

CO 

CO 

210 

A 

CO  , 

f-  , 
t-j 

ON 

eg 

On 

ro 

VO 

rn 

VO 

VO 

OJ 

CVJ 

OJ  . 

LA 

OJ 
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On 
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OJ 

VO 

OJ 
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Highest  Grade 
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Mother  Reached 
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SECTION  IV 


ECONOMIC  STATUS  RELATED  TO  MEDIAN  SCHOOL  YEAR 
COMPLETED  AND  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME 

The  economic  status  of  counties  and  areas  appears  closely  related  to 
illiteracy  and  median  school  year  completed.  Illiteracy  is  higher  in  areas 
with  a declining  economy.  Expanding  areas  of  economy  have  lower  rates  of 
illiteracy  and  a higher  median  school  year  completed.  Two  factors  may  account 
for  these  trends.  In  the  first  place,  areas  with  an  expanding  economy  have 
attracted  younger  and  more  highly  educated  Individuals,  leaving  the  older, 
less  mobile  population  In  areas  with  a declining  economy.  Cecondly,  life 
style  or  cultural  patterns  of  ethnic  groups  In  areas  of  a receding  economy 
appear  as  a deterrent  to  educational  achievement.  Table  IX  shows  a lower 
level  of  educational  attainment  among  persons  of  Spanish  surnames  or  In  areas 
of  minority  groups. 

Table  XXIV  gives  the  median  school  years  completed  and  the  average  median 
family  Income  for  252  counties.  In  the  twelve  counties  with  a median 
school  year  of  less  than  seven  years  of  schooling,  the  average  median  Income 
is  less  than  $2,500,  whereas  counties  with  a median  of  twelve  years  of  school- 
ing have  a median  family  Income  of  more  than  $5,600. 

When  the  median  educational  level  of  a county  Is  raised,  the  average 
median  family  Income  generally  Is  higher.  The  average  median  Income  of 
counties  Is  Increased  at  the  rate  of  almost  $500  for  each  additional  year 
of  schooling. 
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TABUS  XXIV 


MEDIAN  SCHOOL  TEARS  COMPLETED 
AND  AVERAGE  MEDIAN 
FAMILY  INCOME 


Median 
School  Trs. 


Average 
^fedlan  Income 


County 

Completed 

(Families) 

Kenedy 

1.3 

Zavala 

4.5 

2,314 

La  Salle 

4.8 

2,296 

Starr 

5.0 

1,700 

Zapata 

5.1 

1,766 

Dimmit 

5.3 

2,480 

Maverick 

5.6 

2,523 

Jim  Hogg 

6.1 

2,357 

Willacy 

6.1 

2,902 

Hidalgo 

6.2 

2,780 

Frio 

6.4 

2,676 

Webb 

6.5 

2,952 

Duval 

7.0 

2,878 

Wilson 

7.0 

2,941 

Brooks 

7.1 

3,222 

San  Jacinto 

7.3 

1,737 

Fayette 

7.4 

2,378 

Goliad 

7.5 

2,627 

Karnes 

7.5 

2,820 

Austin 

7.6 

2,745 

Lavaca 

7.6 

2,493 

Lee 

7.6 

2,408 

Fort  Bend 

7.7 

3,950 

Washington 

7.7 

2,614 

Atascosa 

7.8 

3,195 

Bastrop 

7.8 

2,805 

Burleson 

7.8 

2,451 

Cameron 

7.8 

3,216 

Gonzales 

7.8 

2,682 

Jeff  Davis 

7.8 

3,877 

De  Witt 

7.9 

2,668 

Sabine 

7.9 

2,517 

Grimes 

8.0 

2,223 

Newton 

8,0 

2,548 

San  Augustine 

8.0 

2,233 

Falls 

8.1 

2,287 

Gillespie 

8.1 

3,475 

San  Fatrlclo 

8.1 

3,003 

Wharton 

8.1 

3,692 

Colorado 

8.2 

3,552 

Comal 

8.2 

4,448 

Jim  Wells 

8.2 

3,717 

er|c 


Average  Median 
Income  for 
G up"Countles 


$ 2,431.46 


2,011.20 
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TABI£  XXIV  —Continued 


Median 
School  Yrs, 


Average 
Median  Income 


County 

Completed 

(Families) 

Live  Oak 

8.2 

$ 3,500 

Ha  ins 

8.2 

* 

Robertson 

8.2 

2,468 

Caldvell 

8.3 

2,995 

Kinney 

8.3 

3,538 

Polk 

8.3 

2,806 

Williamson 

8.3 

3,100 

Guadalupe 

8.4 

3,643 

Shelby 

8.4 

2,570 

Trinity 

8.4 

2,341 

Tyler 

8.4 

2,694 

Medina 

8.5 

3,5*H 

Milam 

8.5 

2,924 

Real 

8.5 

2,530 

Uvalde 

8.5 

3,538 

Jackson 

8.6 

4,209 

Jasper 

8.6 

3,485 

Leon 

8.6 

* 

Liberty 

8.6 

3,732 

Limestone 

8.6 

2,597 

Red  River 

8.6 

2,306 

Cass 

8.7 

3,361 

Freestone 

8.7 

2,361 

Henderson 

8.7 

2,941 

Houston 

8.7 

1,901 

Kaufman 

8.7 

3,460 

Madison 

8.7 

2,111 

Walker 

8.7 

2,787 

Cherokee 

8.8 

2,971 

Hays 

8.8 

3,402 

Kendall 

8.8 

3,617 

Marion 

8.8 

2,351 

Presidio 

8.8 

3,699 

Somervell 

8.8 

2,723 

Panola 

8.9 

3,340 

Van  Zandt 

8.9 

3,180 

Cottle 

9.0 

3,033 

Fannin 

9.0 

2,772 

Franklin 

9.0 

2,876 

Hill 

9.0, 

2,784 

Montgomery 

9.0 

3,724 

Navarro 

9.0 

3,247 

Refugio 

9.0 

4,493 

Wood 

9.0 

3,483 

Bee 

9.1 

3,762 

Blanco 

9.1 

3,441 

Chambers 

9.1 

5,258 
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Average  Median 
Income  for 
Group^Counties 


$ 3,061.36 


TABLE  XXIV  --Continued 


County 

Hardin 

Matagorda 

Nacogdoches 

Angelina 

Camp 

Lamar 

Rockvall 

Upshur 

Anderson 

Aransas 

Bosque 

Collin 

Delta 

Ellis 

Hopkins 

Comanche 

Edvards 

Fisher 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Montague 

Titus 

Victoria 

Waller 

Bowie 

Dawson 

Dickens 

Hall 

Haskell 

Hood 

Burnet 

Culberson 

Eastland 

Foard 

Knox 

Reeves 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Val  Verde 

Crosby 

Irion 

Johnson 

Kleberg 

Lynn 

Menard 

Mitchell 

San  Saba 

Sutton 


Median 
School  Yrs. 
Completed 


9*1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 

9.2 

9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 

9.3 

9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 

9.4 

9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
9.5 

9.5 

9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 

9.6 

9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 


Average 
Median  Income 
(Families) 


$ *^,523 
4,124 
3,000 
4,245 
3,276 
3,129 
3,926 
3,661 
3,639 
4,095 
2,916 
4,077 
2,142 
3,900 
3,042 
2,747 
4,090 
3,975 
2,582 
3,723 

3,484 

3,889 

4,805 

3,219 

4.082 
4,757 
3,225 
3,655 
3,809 
3,282 
3,715 

ii,203 

3,324 

3,364 

3,646 

4,559 

3,726 

3,862 

3,918 

3,701 

4,024 

4,622 

4,193 

4,043 

3,387 

4.083 
2,883 
4,4io 


Average  Median 
Income  for 
Group^Co unties 


$ 3,792.41 
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TABLE  XXIV  --Continued 


Median 

Average 

Average  Median 

School  Yrs, 

Median  Income 

Income  for 

County 

Completed 

(Families) 

Group-Counties 

Wilbarger 

9.7 

$ 4,189 

Collingsvorth 

9.8 

3,483 

Cooke 

9.8 

4,288 

Garza 

9.8 

5,150 

Hardeman 

9.8 

3,772 

Morris 

9.8 

4,912 

Motley 

9.8 

3,366 

Stonewall 

9.8 

3,898 

Terrell 

9.8 

4,724 

Wise 

9.8 

4,127 

Baylor 

9.9 

3,825 

Calhoun 

9.9 

5,329 

Clay 

9.9 

4,478 

Jack 

9.9 

4,375 

Lamb 

9.9 

4,156 

Mills 

9.9 

2,854 

Bailey 

10.0 

4,244 

Bexar 

10.0 

4,766 

Concho 

10.0 

3,472 

Floyd 

10.0 

4,307 

Grayson 

10.0 

4,264 

Hudspeth 

10.0 

4,636 

Hunt 

10.0 

3,934 

Jones 

10.0 

4,165 

Kerr 

10.0 

4,039 

Lampasas 

■ 10. 0 

3,4i4 

Martin 

10.0 

5,651 

Terry 

10.0 

4,867 

Coleman 

10.1 

3,292 

Llano 

10.1 

3,468 

Mason 

10.1 

3,120 

Nueces 

10.1 

4,908 

Wheeler 

10.1 

4,362 

Young 

10.1 

4,588 

Bandera 

10.2 

2,973 

Callahan 

10.2 

3,643 

Childress 

10.2 

4,180 

Cochran 

10.2 

4,822 

Donley 

10.2 

3,438 

Galveston 

10.2 

5.375 

Lipscomb 

10.2 

5,074 

McCulloch 

10.2 

3,429 

McLennan 

10.2 

4,684 

Pecos 

10.2 

5,288 

$ 4,556.87 

Archer 

10.3 

4,590 

Erath 

10.3 

3,111 

Palo  Pinto 

10.3 

3,936 
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TABLE  XXIV  —Continued 


I County 

Briscoe 

Brown 

Nolan 

Orange 

Parker 

Schleicher 

Brazoria 

Coryell 

Hale 

Hockley 

Kimble 

Throckmorton 

Bell 

Dallam 

Smith 

Coke 

Deaf  Smith 

Gregg 

Tom  Green 

Brewster 

Castro 

Gaines 

Jefferson 

Scurry 

Borden 
I Brazos 

Denton 
Kent 

Mcl^llen 

Shackelford 

Swisher 

Ward 

I El  Paso 

i Howard 

Parmer 
Glasscock 
Gray 
Hemphill 
Reagan 
Carson 
Ector 
Harris 
Roberts 
Upton 
Winkler 
Yoakum 
Andrews 


o 


Ifedian 
School  Yrs. 
Completed 


10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 

10.5 

10.6 
10.6 
10.6 

10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 

10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.1 

11.1 

11.1 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.5 


Average 
Median  Income 
(Famine  a) 


$ 3,669 
3,592 
4,749 
5,572 
4,053 
5,115 

6,038 

3,551 

4,650 

4,783 

3,683 

4,24i 

3,981 

4,696 

4,603 

4,858 

4,499 

5,033 

4,634 

4,032 

4,270 

5,4l0 

6,001 

5,535 

5.247 

4,064 

4.595 
4,208 
4,618 
4,405 
4,770 
6,010 

5,157 

5,692 

4,789 

5,956 

6,022 

5,164 

5,788 

5,502 

6,128 

6,o4o 

4,4oo 

5.595 

6.248 

6,070 

6,391 


Average  Median 
Income  for 
Group-»Counties 


$ 5,575.54 
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TABLE  XXIV —Continued 


County 

Median 
School  Yrs. 
Completed 

Average 
Median  Income 
(Families ) 

Average  Median 
Income  for 
Group-Counties 

Stephens 

11.5 

4,443 

Tarrant 

11.5 

5,697 

Wichita 

11.5 

5,322 

Crockett 

11.6 

5,339 

Lubbock 

11.6 

5,425 

Sherman 

11.6 

5,803 

Travis 

11.6 

5,058 

• 

Hartley 

11.7 

6,691 

Moo  re 

11.7 

6,121 

Potter 

11.7 

5,570 

Sterling 

11.7 

4,924 

Crane 

11.8 

6,478 

Hansford 

11.8 

5,921 

Hutchinson 

11.8 

6,348 

Ochiltree 

11.8 

6,096 

Dallas 

12.0 

6,188 

Taylor 

12.0 

5,246 

$ 5,600.67 

Armstrong 

12.1 

4,618 

Oldham 

12.1 

4,806 

Midland 

12.4 

6,036 

Randall 

12.5 

6,710 

*Informatlon  not  available. 

Data  not  available  on  King  and  Loving  Counties. 
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SECTION  V 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  ILLITERATES 

A survey  was  made  during  the  spring  of  1964  In  slxty-two  Texas  Employment 
Commission  offices  to  determine  the  extent  of  unemployment  among  the  education- 
ally deficient.  The  number  of  individuals  with  an  eighth  grade  education  and 
less,  registered  In  the  active  files  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  offices, 
was  tabulated  for  those  In  the  following  occupational  groups:  domestic  service 

occupations,  agriculture,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupations. 

Table  XXV  gives  a summary  of  unemployed  individuals  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  or  less,  registered  with  Texas  Employment  Commission  offices,  in 
slxty-two  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  offices  operating  under  the 
twelve  regional  Texas  Employment  Commission  offices.  This  table  shows  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling  for  age  groups  16-20,  21-25,  26-30,  31-35,  36-40, 
41-45,  46-50,  and  over  50. 

This  data,  based  on  tabulations  and  estimates  from  active  file  cards  In 
Texas  Employment  Commission  offices  during  the  spring  of  1964,  does  not  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  unemployment,  as  many  individuals  with  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education  are  not  registered  In  Texas  Employment  Commission  offices. 

Many  do  not  keep  their  files  and  are  placed  In  the  inactive  file. 

Table  XXV  shows  8,763  individuals  ages  16  and  over  50  with  no  formal 
schooling;  1,504  with  one  year  of  schooling;  3,532  with  two  years;  6,08l  with 
three  years;  and  6,962  with  four  years  of  schooling.  According  to  these  figures, 
34,976  individuals  With  less  than  a fifth  grade  education  were  registered  in 
Texas  Employment  Commission  offices.  There  were  76,867  registered  in  Texas 
Employment  Commission  offices  having  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
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The  number  of  individuals  receiving  surplus  commodities  is  another  indi- 
cation of  unemployment.  Counties  with  a high  rate  of  illiteracy  received 
larger  welfare  in  the  form  of  commodities.  According  to  Table  XXVI,  in 
Duval  Coxmty  an  average  of  4,000  persons  received  commodities  each  month. 
Starr  Coxmty,  with  a total  population  of  17,137;  received  commodities  for 
about  5^000  individuals  each  month.  According  to  this  table,  almost  one- 
“third  of  the  population  of  Starr  Coxmty  received  welfare.  There  appears  to 
be  a strong  relationship  between  educational  level  of  a county  and  the  amount 
of  welfare  received. 

Almost  12,000  persons  were  given  commodities  per  month  in  Fort  Worth, 
12,487  in  San  Antonio,  17,932  in  Harris  County,  and  13,991  in  Dallas. 
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TABLE  XXVI 


REPORT  OF  WELFARE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  CITIES  AND/OR  COUNTIES  REFLECTING  THE 
HUMBER  OF  PERSONS  APPLIED  FOR  AND  APPROVED,  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  CERTIFIED 
LOCALLY  AS  BEING  ELIGIBLE,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  SERVED  DURING  THE  PERIOD 

JUNE  1963  AND  JULY,  1964 


City  or  County 

Approved 

Certified 

Served 

Anderson 

1,200 

1,034 

947 

Angelina 

600 

536 

492 

Bee 

2,271 

1,407 

1,342 

Brooks 

2,400 

2,012 

1,886 

Brown 

1,800 

1,525 

1,446 

Cameron 

7,237 

7,250 

5,934 

Camp 

1,000 

1,000 

945 

Carson 

100 

58 

46 

Cherokee 

724 

715 

654 

Childress 

400 

284 

267 

Cochran 

312 

228 

206 

Coke 

130 

72 

66 

Cooke 

1,400 

1,258 

1,142 

Cottle 

800 

630 

532 

Crosby 

509 

406 

244 

Crystal  City 

925 

162 

162 

Dallam 

200 

174 

i49 

Dallas 

16,971 

16,742 

13,991 

Dawson 

1,050 

979 

829 

Denison  (City) 

50c 

4oi 

278 

Dickens 

629 

523 

48i 

Duval 

5,000 

1^,372 

4,003 

Eastland 

1,600 

1,611 

1,224 

Fisher 

4oo 

302 

290 

Floyd 

500 

336 

313 

Foard 

450 

318 

277 

Franklin 

830 

717 

656 

Galveston 

4,600 

4,685 

4,319 

Garza 

156 

136 

127 

Grimes 

1,000 

326 

321 

Hale 

2,000 

1,694 

1,374 

Hardeman 

539 

473 

438 

Hardin 

3,000 

2,318 

2,018 

Harris 

20,278 

23,i4i 

17,932 

Haskell 

1,300 

782 

700 

Hemphill 

150 

208 

i42 

Henderson 

2,000 

1,708 

1,1^39 

Hidalgo 

2,100 

1,265 

998 

Hockley 

1,250 

804 

663 

Howard 

1,156 

i,o46 

919 

Hudspeth 

260 

64 

47 

Hutchinson 

7CC 

630 

609 

Irion 

180 

120 

121 

JacKson 

523 

421 

396 

Jefferson 

4,500 

3,537 

3,31^4 

er|c 
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TABLE  XXVI— Continued 


City  or  County 

Approved 

Certified 

Served 

Jljn  Hogg 

1,900 

1,791 

1,674 

Jim  Veils 

3,536 

2,597 

2,288 

Jones 

1,900 

1,384 

1,198 

Kent 

200 

259 

115 

Kinney 

624 

637 

610 

Knox 

800 

623 

547 

Lamb 

1,200 

842 

720 

Liberty 

1,800 

1,704 

1,542 

Lubbock 

1,000 

563 

407 

Martin 

i4o 

77 

62 

Matagorda 

2,000 

1,862 

1,762 

Mavrlck 

3,000 

2,295 

2,095 

McLennan 

3,000 

2,156 

1,978 

Milam 

2,84? 

2,735 

2,541 

Montague 

970 

932 

912 

Moore 

125 

66 

60 

Morris 

750 

739 

711 

Motley 

277 

251 

223 

Newton 

1,100 

1,065 

1,026 

Nueces 

4,500 

2,631 

2,358 

Orange 

1,800 

2,078 

1,510 

Polk 

1,780 

1,649 

1,693 

Potter 

1,500 

1,119 

977 

Reagan 

162 

146 

137 

Red  River 

2,760 

2,668 

2,638 

Sabine 

1,391 

l,l44 

1,004 

San  Antonio  (City) 

14,259 

12,955 

12,487 

San  Augustine 

1,100 

986 

991 

San  Jacinto 

2,200 

2,073 

2,031 

San  Patricio 

4,250 

1,844 

1,708 

Scurry 

1,000 

682 

573 

Shelby 

1,172 

1,165 

1,080 

Smith 

252 

254 

230 

Starr 

6,000 

5,274 

4,938 

Stonewall 

255 

251 

201 

Sweetwater-Nolan 

947 

925 

838 

Swisher 

526 

289 

24o 

Tarrant 

12,530 

12,845 

11,715 

Terry 

300 

210 

180 

Titus 

2,292 

2,177 

i,46o 

Tom  Green 

3,000 

2,368 

2,176 

Trinity 

i,4oo 

1,274 

1,170 

Upshur 

2,300 

2,259 

2,183 

Van  Alstyne  (City) 

84 

77 

77 

Webb  County-Laredo 

11,150 

10,211 

9,728 

Wilbarger 

1,700 

1,167 

1,021 

Zapata 

2,000 

1,933 

1,299 

o 

ERIC 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 


A large  educationally  deficient  segment  of  Texas  has  become  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  leaders  In  the  State.  This  group  of  functional  Illiterates 
constitutes  11  per  cent  of  our  population  fourteen  years  of  age  and  older,  or 
13.^  per  cent  of  our  population  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  older, 

Texas  has  more  than  731^000  functional  Illiterates  In  the  fourteen  year 
and  older  age  group.  The  State  ranks  forty-first  out  of  fifty-one  states  and 
territories  with  per  cent  of  adults  twenty-five  years  and  older  with  less  than 
five  years  of  schooling. 

Literacy  Programs  In  Texas 

The  first  effort  to  teach  illiterates  In  Texas  was  Initiated  with  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  In  1936.  This  program  Included  four  areas  of 
instruction:  Literacy  and  Citizenship  Education,  General  Education,  Parent 
Education,  and  Vocational  Education. 

Significant  contributions  were  made  In  the  areas  of  Literacy  and  Citizen- 
ship Education,  Many  citizens,  taught  to  read  and  write,  were  able  to  pass 
their  citizenship  tests  and  more  than  one  thousand  young  men  were  reclassified 
for  military  service. 

During  six  years  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program  taught  86,855 
adults  to  read  and  write.  The  effect  of  this  program  can  be  seen  In  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  45-69  age  group  twenty  years  later. 

There  was  little  organized  effort  to  combat  Illiteracy  In  Texas  during 
th*"  period  from  1942-1957  • 

New  Interest  was  created  In  literacy  work  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Baylor  Literacy  Center  in  1957.  The  Baylor  Literacy  Center  trained  hundreds 
of  teach-rs  through  workshops  on  the  Baylor  Campus  and  In  cities  throughout 
the  State. 
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The  Texas  Literacy  Council  was  organized  in  October,  1959^  in  Waco, 

Texas,  as  an  independent,  non-sectarian,  and  non-profit  corporation.  The 
Texas  Literacy  Council  has  established  many  training  workshops  to  train 
teachers  and  leaders  in  literacy.  Annual  conferences  held  by  the  Texas  Lit- 
eracy Council  have  helped  keep  the  problems  of  illiteracy  before  the  public. 
The  Texas  Literacy  Coxmcll  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  teaching  cen- 
ters and  the  development  of  curriculum  materials. 

There  are  twenty-five  active  literacy  coxmcils  in  Texas  communities 
affiliated  with  the  Texas  Literacy  Council.  The  most  active  coxmcils  are 
located  in  San  Antonio,  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Victoria,  and  Tyler.  Almost  1,000 
were  enrolled  in  teaching  centers  in  San  Antonio  during  the  year  1963-6!^. 

All  teaching  in  these  programs  is  uone  by  voluntary  teachers  trained  in 
literacy  workshops. 

Programs  to  teach  illiterates  to  read  by  television  have  been  conducted 

» 

by  three  or  more  television  stations  In  Texas.  The  first  program  vas  carried 
by  KMKC  In  Waco,  Texas.  Similar  programs  have  been  carried  by  WPAA  In  Dallas, 
Texas.  The  most  recent  such  educational  program  was  beamed  by  KLRN-TV,  Austin, 
Texas.  This  program  was  beamed  to  the  Austin  and  San  Antonio  areas.  Little 
Interest  in  the  program  was  evidenced  In  Austin,  while  more  than  six  hundred 
were  enrolled  in  the  television  series  in  San  Antonio.  The  organized  efforts 
of  the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Center  greatly  contributed  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  in  that  area.  Adults  were  encouraged  to  view  the  program  and 
then  go  to  a teaching  literacy  center  for  further  study. 

The  television  programs  were  not  filmed  In  this  region  and  often  did  not 
reflect  the  culture  or  thinking  of  the  adults  viewing  the  program.  There  Is 
a real  need  for  material  prepared  In  this  section  for  a new  television  series. 

Junior  and  senior  colleges  have  not  been  active  In  literacy  training  in 
recent  years.  Many  classes  In  basic  education  were  organized  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Veteran's  Program  following  World  War  II. 
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About  one  hundred  adults  are  enrolled  in  basic  education  offered  by  col- 
leges in  Texas.  At  least  tvo  of  these  programs  are  related  to  naturalization 
of  aliens. 

Fourteen  public  schools  offer  basic  education  to  fever  than  four  hxmdred 
adult sj  many  of  these  programs  offer  remedial  training  prerequisite  to  voca- 
tional type  training.  Some  of  these  programs  have  not  been  very  veil  defined. 

The  Manpover  Development  Training  Act  (MDTA)  is  a Federal  lav  intended 
to  alienate  xmemployment  that  is  caused  by  lack  of  skills  essential  for  avail- 
able Jobs. 

The  initial  classes  in  literacy  training  in  Texas^ai^e  currently  being 
conducted  in  San  Antonio,  Harlandale  Independent  School  District  and  St. 
Philip’s  College,  vith  the  occupational  objective  being  Maids,  General.  A 

total  of  180  people  vill  be  enrolled.  Other  proposals  in  literacy  and  occu- 
pational training  vith  the  employment  objectives  of  custodian,  farming,  and 
seving  machine  operator  are  in  the  final  stages  of  completion.  One  project 
in  all-aroxmd  farm  machinery  vith  literacy  training  has  been  approved  to  be 
conducted  by  Del  Mar  Technical  Institute,  Corpus  Christ! . Another  project 
involving  literacy  training  for  preparation  of  cooks  has  been  approved  for 
Laredo. 

Distribution  of  Illiteracy  in  Texas 

The  percentage  of 

. illiteracy  is  higher  among  Latin  American  and  non-vhite  groups  than 
among  the  Anglo. 

. illiteracy  is  higher  in  counties  located  in  the  extreme  southvest, 
vhere  eight  counties  have  an  illiteracy  rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 

According  to  the  i960  United  States  census,  Texas  has  a total  population 
of  9> 581^ 528,  of  which  672,000  have  less  than  five  years  schooling.  There  are 
5>031,CCO  adults  25  years  and  older.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  13.4  per  cent 
within  this  age  group. 
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There  are  731,218  Illiterates  out  of  a population  of  6,562,992  ages  four- 
teen and  older.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  Is  11  per  cent  for  this  age  group. 

There  are  eight  counties  with  an  illiteracy  rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 
However,  these  counties  are  in  sparsely  populated  areas.  Thirty  counties  have 
an  illiteracy  rate  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  These  counties,  . -ated  in  the 
southwest  and  central  areas  0^  the  State,  have  more  than  123,277  illiterates. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  illiterates  is  found  in  twenty-one  metro- 
politan areas,  where  there  are  more  than  350,000  illiterates.  There  has  been 
a definite  trend  toward  urbanization  of  the  educationally  deficient. 

Population  Distribution  by  Ethnic  Groups 

In  the  three  ethnic  groups  fourteen  years  and  older,  the  members  are  as 
follows;  non-white  - 779,316;  Latin  American  - 852,597;  Anglo  - ^,931,079; 
giving  a total  of  6,562,992.  There  are  a total  of  731,218  individuals  four- 
teen years  and  older  with  less  than  five  years  of  schooling.  The  groups  are 
^divided  as  follows:  Latin  American  - 325,392;  Anglo  - 259,853;  non-white  - 
llt5,973. 

There  are  60,000  functional  illiterates  within  the  three  ethnic  groups 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four.  Latin  Americans  make  up  the 
largest  group  with  35,000,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Population  Changes  by  Ethnic  Groups 

During  the  ten  year  period  195O-1960,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  non-white 
and  the  Anglo  population  was  slightly  more  than  22  per  cent,  while  the  growth 
among  Latin  Americans  was  37  per  cent. 

The  Latin  American  group  is  expected  to  grow  at  a much  faster  rate  than 
the  other  racial  groups.  It  is  predicted  that  the  Latin  American  group  will 
be  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total  population  by  2000  A.D. 

Alien  Population 

The  presence  of  a large  registered  alien  population  appears  to  be  a con- 
tributing factor  to  Illiteracy. 
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There  are  24l,001  registered  aliens  in  Texas  of  which  204,382  are  Mexican 
aliens* 

About  20,000  Mexican  aliens  legally  enter  the  State  each  year.  Many  il- 
legal entries  are  reported. 

There  are  about  5;000  aliens  naturalized  each  year.  At  the  present  rate 
of  immigration,  the  number  of  aliens  is  increased  by  about  15,000  each  year. 

Illiteracy  in  Relation  to  Migrants 

There  are  more  than  128,000  migrants,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  Texas. 

More  than  95,000  of  these  leave  the  State  for  employment,  while  33^000 
remain  in  the  State  for  farm  labor  jobs. 

There  is  a high  rate  of  illiteracy  in  counties  with  the  largest  number 
of  migrants.  Hidalgo  County,  with  the  largest  number,  has  an  illiteracy  rate 
of  18.5  per  cent,  while  Maverick,  Zavala,  and  Starr  Counties,  with  more  than 
3,000  migrants  each,  have  an  illiteracy  rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 

The  large  number  of  children  among  the  migrants  presents  some  real  edu- 
cational problems.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  44,600  children,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  are  in  the  migrant  group. 

Five  pilot  projects  have  been  organized  to  give  accelerated  educational 
programs  to  migrant  children  in  South  Texas.  Five  additional  programs  will 
be  initiated  during  the  1964-65  school  year. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  illiterate  population  is  located  in  the  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  migrant  workers. 

Illiteracy  in  Relation  to  Crime 

Examination  of  data  showing  educational  level  of  Texas  inmates  indicates 
a high  rate  of  illiteracy.  A study  done  over  a ten  year  period,  1950-1960, 
on  all  new  inmates  reveals  that  16.9  per  cent  were  completely  illiterate,  12.7 
per  cent  had  a grade  equivalence  of  three  years,  12.5  per  cent  four  years,  and 
13*5  per  cent  five  years. 
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The  results  of  950  questionnaires  administered  to  youth  at  the  Gatesvllle 
State  School  for  Boys  show  a low  level  of  educational  achievement  among  the 
boys  and  their  parents. 

Economic  Status  Related  to 
Median  School  Year  Completed  and 
Median  Family  Income 

The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  higher  in  areas  with  a declining  economy. 

Areas  of  expanding  economy  have  lower  rates  of  illiteracy. 

In  twelve  coxmties  with  a median  school  year  of  less  than  seven  years  of 
schooling,  the  average  median  income  is  less  than  $2,500,  whereas  coxmties 
with  a median  of  twelve  years  of  schooling  have  a median  family  income  of 
more  than  $5,600. 

When  the  median  educational  level  of  a county  is  raised,  the  average 
family  income  is  generally  higher.  The  average  median  income  of  counties  is 
increased  at  the  rate  of  $500  for  each  additional  year  of  schooling. 

Unemployment  Among  Illiterates 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  unemployment 
among  the  educationally  deficient,  as  many  do  not  register  in  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  offices. 

According  to  data  based  on  tabulation  and  estimates  from  active  files  in 
Texas  Employment  Commission  offices,  there  were  76,86?  adults  unemployed  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  Of  this  number,  8,763  individuals  had 
no  formal  schooling,  1,504  had  one  year  of  schooling,  3^532  had  two  years  of 
schooling,  6,08l  three  years,  and  6,962  had  four  years  of  schooling. 

The  number  of  individuals  receiving  surplus  commodities  is  another  indi- 
cation of  unemployment.  Counties  with  a high  rate  of  illiteracy  received 
larger  welfare  in  the  form  of  commodities.  For  instance,  in  Duval  County  an 
average  of  4,000  persons  received  commodities  each  month,  Starr  County,  with 
a total  population  of  17,137;  received  commodities  for  about  5,000  individuals 
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each  month.  This  means  that  almost  one-third  of  the  population  of  this  county- 
received  welfare. 

Almost  twelve  thousand  persons  were  given  commodities  per  month  in  Fort 
Worth,  12,487  in  San  Antonio,  17^932  in  Harris  Coxmty,  and  13,991  in  Dallas. 

GENEHAL  BECONMENDATIONS 

The  large  number  of  educationally  deficient  adults  will  continue  to  cre- 
ate serious  social  and  economic  problems  vinless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
relieve  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  training  the  educationally  deficient  adult  is  a major 
responsibility  of  the  State  educational  system,  The  Texas  Education  Agency 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  initiating  a program  of  bas^c  and  voca- 
tional training,  setting  standards  and  administrative  policies. 

The  programs  of  basic  education  and  vocational  training  for  adults  should 
be  organized  and  administered  in  the  local  school  system  or  in  a local  college 
or  university. 

Since  illiteracy  is  more  than  an  educational  problem,  other  agencies, 
including  Welfare,  Health,  and  the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  should  be 
involved  in  State  and  community  projects.  These  agencies  can  help  locate, 
enlist,  and  encourage  the  educationally  deficient  to  attend  programs  of  basic 
education  and  vocational  training.  Local  groups  from  churches,  civic  clubs, 
parent -teacher  associations,  industry  and  business  can  encourage  and  promote 
local  participation. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  educationally  deficient: 


TO 


Encourage  Governor  John  Connally  to  appoint  a committee  on  Literacy  and 
Basic  Education  to  study  ways  of  initiating  a cooperative  State  attack 
upon  illiteracy,  using  all  the  educational,  social,  welfare,  and  economic 
resources  of  the  State,  Such  committee  would  encourage  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  social  and  welfare  agencies  in  enlisting,  motivating,  and 
training  the  educationally  deficient. 

Develop  a philosophy  of  education  based  on  the  assumption  that  education 
is  a life-long  process  and  that  the  State  has  a responsibility  in  provid- 
ing basic  continuing  education  to  the  adult  citizenship. 

Establish  a State  program  of  adult  basic  education  with  full-time  director. 
Such  program  of  basic  adult  education  should  be  in  the  Vocational  Division 
of  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  Basic  education  of  adults  should  be  closely 
related  to  vocational  and  citizenship  training. 

Encourage  the  Fifty-ninth  Legislature  to  pass  legislation  authorizing  the 
use  of  local  and  State  funds  in  basic  adult  education. 

Encourage  local  educational  units  to  enforce  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren of  migrants. 

Study  the  ten  migrant  project  schools  presently  being  conducted  for  chil- 
dren of  migrants,  with  view  to  expand  this  program  to  include  programs  of 
basic  education  for  the  parents. 

Encourage  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Governor  of  Texas  to  establish 
working  relations  with  Government  of  Mexico  to  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  illiteracy  common  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  Mexico. 

Promote  further  studies  into  the  psychological  and  social  needs  of  the 
educationally  deficient. 
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tHTP.QPUCriON 


the  fill!  of  A'jror*  £ast  xJgh  School  I t»t «■  odiiced  a progratE  4trwclu»'t  ' 

tpeclfically  for  acedcmicaiiy  haHicappod.  Errol  l»«s  \n  the  learning 
Center  orograu  wera-  previously  In  a slCTv-lear^er  proqr«n  at  the  jirnlor  hlgl- 
level,  a program  t*r.gur  In  l?6i  v/tr.h  7th  grade  and  carried  through  th«  thrs? 
Junior  high  year*.  While  the  self-ccntafnsd  (jlttr-Icarnor)  program  at  the 
Junior  high  level  v*sf  extended  into  the  high  jchool  grades  via  the  learnfrrt, 
Center  Program,  tht  latte;’  took  a greater  c«p'>asls  In  vocational  05'lantatM>r>, 
i.chedule  flaxlbillty  and  work  experience  oppo'tuntties.  TIks  curriculum  rsifjs 
vocational iy  orientated  and  Included  e«pha»l*  on  rejwdial  work  la  raadleg, 
English,  spelling,  and  vocabulary,  Tl,e  progrMi  vwrs  partially  fifla.-Kad  by  U<« 
State  of  {Illinois  «nd  was  officially  dssignatid  the  Learning  Center  frogrsK 
with  reiredlal  educeiior  provided  In  a classroom  tt-med  the  Learning  Canter. 

.n  addition  to  the  clessroom  curriculum,  a wo'k  experience  prc^ram  >**  cre’^tad 
to  give  the  student  cf  this  program  on-the-joo  experlers:e.  Tho  Job  place- 
ments were  within  the  school  ervlronment  and  mpervi-ilon  of  the  students  in 
their  posit  lens  wsv  provided  by  the  teachers  *rho  employed  ttMin. 

The  progrew  was  coordinated  by  personnel  employed  by  the  Board  of  Cdricetlon, 
District  131.  A'4!’o,'a,  Illinois.  Thl\  porsonr>il  Included  a vocational  coun- 
selor and  a teacher -coordinator. 

Tha  rasponsibll  Ities  performed  by  the  ceunseior  were  to  essUt  all  of  the 
students  In  resolving  problems  that  they  may  incur,  aid  than  In  building 
a chotca  of  cerrlcula  best  suited  to  their  Individual  abilities  end  needs, 
and  assist  fa  thwlv*  occupational  orientation  end  the  operetton  of  the  work 
program. 


The  coordlaeto.r  performed  such  rospons !blitla:>  as  operating  the  Leorni.'ig 
Center,  conweni eating  with  other  teacher*  co4^cern!ng  student  progress  In 
their  classes,  nssiitlng  In  presenting  occupational  inforsmtlon,  and  assist- 
ing In  tha  oparetton  of  tte  work  progrias. 

ft  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a brief  suwaary  of  tho  program’s, 
structure,  to  evaiuete  its  acceptance  and  aff-sctlvepwss,  and  to  provide 
kntMlodge  of  rwedad  lmpro>/et»Bnts  and  ravlcloos. 


s.e;sRkin(;  CEfti^n  cu'^SP.r.D;c  PRXi*vv; 


Stafeaicnt  of  rnMcnophv: 

Tho  Sopha&jrci  ^rithig  C*ni:«r  cljisaroos  currFcuJuw  is  3cr«ctur«4  to  educ&t* 
the  accidwiict ) iy  handicapofid  at  Ma  level  of  ccirpeterK:/  with  the  r*?.?  tja* 
tion  that  the  ciarrlculiw  cust  pn^lde  sue  cost  art!  onha»K6a».tt  to  hlr.  Irdar*- 
astv. 

fpr.^cFfiaiLwal^  the.  ciM^rt'o^i 

Tlw  Occup.->t!cttsl  ?r?igrani  oiyi  Lensiw^  Arts  Progr/ta  jhtxild  bs  Intp.grAted  so 
that  vha  slew  learner  can  (.<>serve  how  the  two  areex  aia  lr»ter**re!et«d  l?« 
assisting  him  with  his  education. 

A.  Cnploymsot  and  the  English  language 

8.  Sociti  Sftcur  Ity 

C.  The  Appl icat Ion  Blank 

0.  The  latter  of  Application 

E.  The  Dccrtpatioruii  tnte^lew 

F»  Otscussloe  of  vocationally  orientated  reading  salactlons 
and  raletad  occupational  aatarUI. 

1<  Occstpatlonsl  rudlssonts 
2,  Occvpatlonal  porfcraanica 
3'  Occupational  security 

0.  library  assignments 

1.  Anetering  \«nt  ads 

2.  Written  reports  on  davolcpaMRts  or  •?ara?n4s  of  soBa 
occupstfonel  are?. 

Sectering  career  InfornntJon 

Tibs  friendly  letter 
The  lantf.noe 

1.  StiBple  subject 

2.  Sleep le  predicate 
?.  fP4K,a«.1tS 

k,  farUty  In  sentance  strwetura 

5.  AgrrieiiBfit 

6.  Repeated  subjects 

7.  Bajlc  cootaon  esrrcrs  such  as  ain't,  thaa  there,  that  there, 
their,  there,  sew,  seen,  otc. 

8.  fitnctuetlon  and  capital izatton 

9.  Coubia  negative 

10.  farisanship 
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2.  Assisting  the  Industrial  Arts  Onparteent  »rlth  various 

duties  such  as  cleaning  up  and  uelntainlng  order  of  tools,  ate. 

3»  Monitor  for  the  counselor's  office. 

Kaintemneo  of  the  cars  In  the  Driver's  Education  Dc^rtJMnt. 

5.  Shelving  books  In  the  library. 

6.  Eupicymont  In  the  cafeteria  as  dishwasher,  etc. 

7*  issuing  euulpnent  and  performing  various  duties  such  as  keeping 
the  locker  area  clean,  counting  towels,  and  keeping  score  for 
the  IntraiTMiral  activities  for  the  Physical  Education  Dapartment. 

8.  fackihg  equipment  for  the  Chemistry  Oepartaent. 

The  responsu  by  those  tcachors  who  aeployed  these  students  was  very  positive 
In  nature,  txoept  for  one  or  two  boys,  each  student  was  punctual  and  per- 
formed  his  duties  without  complaint  and  efficiently. 

Generally  tpaeklog,  these  studentr.  should  have  Job  situations  that  require 
■ore  physical  ability  than  mental  ability.  Howevar,  In  a mental  maturity 
test  thasu  students  as  a whole  scored  very  low  on  the  non-language  section 
tdilch  teens  to  Indicate  that  even  In  this  area  they  are  very  limited  In  the 
ty^  of  physical  labor  they  are  eble  to  perform.  The  types  of  j(*  responsi- 
bilities listed  should  Indicate  partletly  whet  type  of  labor  this  student 
can  perform  successfully. 

TWo  case  histories  can  be  tllustreted  to  exanpttfy  successful  work  atslgn- 
wnts.  One  boy  v«s  employed  by  the  treck  couch  to  help  with  various  duties 
wring  tha  track  season.  Befora  his  employment,  the  student  uss  quite  with- 
drew end  did  not  mingle  well  with  other  students;  but  as  a result  ^ this 
work  esalgnsant,  he  was  able  to  assoc  lata  with  students  nora  readily,  it 
MBS  the  opinion  of  the  track  coach  that  through  tha  association  with  the 
track  tnan,  this  student  learned  to  associate  and  converse  nore  freely  with 
his  peer  group. 

The  other  student  m*  a girl  who  cena  fron  an  undesirable  hone  eiMfroiwMt 
and  as  a result  fait  rejected.  She  was  Irresponsible  In  her  drew  end  her 
or^liatlon  of  everyday  activities.  Aftar  bar  anployment  In  tte  guidance 
office  es  e nonitor,  she  becana  changed  la  her  feelings  of  rejection.  She 
realized  that  aoneona  trusted  har  and  was  loterastad  In  helping  her  enough 
to  enploy  her  end  give  her  the  opportunity  to  reveal  that  she  was  e responsible 
^rson.  After  sous  tine  la  this  work  assiganent  shn  bagan  to  show  signs  of  ' 
Inprovamant  In  har  attitude  toward  life,  her  responsibility  concernlag  dally 
activities,  and  In  her  personal  grooming. 


AT'i  atfj  AL'A'ifchtC  P.:CW;Cii 

L*£.’ji4X.li  Pt'.ord 

Avc!  > ,*  p-?r  tmX  (if  oy,  lj>  dCW>fi "cr-j  r>cr  •; tjdtitii', 


•Jvrt;  Kot,.  t;i*  '.ftr.i  of  dsfy'j  cbsent  f.Ri"  studerst  8.5% 

Av«f#Jf.  r^U'.!'-4:V  of  d«V5  p3f  itildent 

r^opiX-’t 

firci  liK-it  .*51 

Total  ,i<'c*.‘;":'jC!i  aj  ''f  Jk-re,  !'9&5  7 

'Cia!  6.' r'' ! l.wf'i  tor  Sf j.tc-i.Tilx’f , I3^<5  f 

Pa*”  tor.:,  of  •t.orf'-it.'i  rr.viniri^  i;-.  sch.X-i  85% 


mil 

A tj.'ift  cf  tSe  /’ttendarrue  retard  or  '.■»of'k  prtnjrsm  enroHetiS  to  the 

dct:uc  of  iho-jo  C*pre?#frt9  rjo  desire  to  i>«,  enrolled  op  i.(hc  h«d  part' 

t!it*  /p)vk  out'liie  the  ith'vo!  enrvlro"rjent.  The  canparisoo  i*  coaputfcd  fc't 
<!>o  fotitt”,  t|j6rt#r  e-noi;  this  Is  the  (juorf.e.'  of  the  school  year  when,  abseoc® 
se»*i  .flon  acAito 


fill  iorsilE,^.  il  W5£K  f££SI£*Sl 

il  timm 

21 

20 

U^iys 

fi8 

57 

k/c>6 

2.85 

m 

i>% 

J 1 


A o.oTfMr ' f.or,  of  attendance  third  quarter  fat-.fcre  eorullfi^nt  In  toe  work  projrfea 
to  fixirch  atten'leoce  after  f>nron«oit  in  the  work  pro^ra?*. 

(Humber  of  ebsencct) 

Stiiderjt  f nr-ii taer.t  Date  Quarter  Preceding  Quarter  foHowiftj 

A Early  fourth  3 q 

quaff cr 

!*  i?«<  ’y  fourth  S I 


-5" 


(cofU'd) 

Student 

C 

0 

E 

F 

6 

H 

I 

J 


Enrol Inant  Bate 

(Quarter  Frecadlng 

Quarter  Fotlowla| 

Lot*  fourth 
^rtflr 

6 

2 

Early  fourth 
quarter 

20 

3 

Early  fourth 
quarter 

5 

3 

Early  fourth 
quarter 

13 

6 

Early  fourth 
quarter 

k 

4 

Fourth  quarter 

1 

0 

Fourth  quarter 

2 

0 

Fourth  quarter 

JL 

-L 

Totals 

68  days 

20  days 

Mean 

6.8  days 

2.0  days 

ttHTJU, 

A c^riton  of  tli«  «c«dMlc  record  third  e/mrur  (b«for«  MrollMat  tn 
wrk  progr«a)  to  th«  ac«d«ilc  r«cord  fourth  ^rtor  {«f tor  mrol  Imt) , Um 
tht  folloMlflg  Ubto  M a ^Hldt:  F-- 0,  0—1,  C-*2»  0—3,  A— A. 


Totali 


Third  QtMrtor  AvorajM 

1,8 

2.0 

Uk 

2.0 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1^9 


Fourth  QiMrtor  Avarofet 

2.1 

2.2 

.8 

3.6 

1.0 

2.6 
2.0 

1 .6  (Bro^iht  tM  F't 
up  to  0*t) 

1.8 

19.2 

1.92 


er|c 


1.69 


mui 


A coDipartsoA  of  attAiwlBnco  of  students  enrolled  In  the  wi’rk  progrm  throughout 
the  yeer  to  ettendense  of  students  enrolled  fourth  querter  only. 


Absence  record  for  students 
enrol  led  alt  year 


Absence  record  for  Students 
enrol  led  fourth  Querter  only. 


jisttimisa 


A 

8 

C 

0 

E 

F 

6 

H 

I 

J 

Totels 

Mean 


16 

12 

? 

8 

35 

5 

II 

8 

14 


123  days 
12.3  days 


A 

B 

C 

0 

e 

F 

6 

H 

I 

J 


12 

27 

14 

10 

13 

2 


9 

10 
36 


MMeMUe 

T5T< 


2 days 


14.2  days 


The  results  of  the  cnaparlsons  In  parts  I,  II.  end  ill  seen  to  Indicate  that 
enployMnt  In  the  work  program  has  an  Influence  on  the  students  etteadence  end 

^ *^***  ***•  *®*<*“*®  ^cord  could  seemingly  be  attributed 

to  tho  IdM  that  rogoUr  otUndanco  provIdM  for  hlghor  acodnlc  ff^hTrriwnT. 

^ results  In  part  IV  seem  to  Indicate  that  employment  of  the  s tudent  oust  be 
done  Mr  Her  In  yMr  as  those  In  eaployment  ell  year  have  e better  attendance 
record.  Ie  eddltlw,  the  comperlson  In  pert  Mi  seams  to  indlcete  that  earlier 
eyi^nt  would  also  Improve  ecedeiltc  echtevement.  again  probably  as  e reeutt 
of  the  better  attendance.  ' 


CAUFORMIA  TEST  OF  HEMTAl  WTURjTt 


tot*  of  t«9ttD9:  Ssptaiiitor,  1964 
Grade  )0 
Short  fore 
Number  ebeeet  3 

ktrjj.M  CehtwJ.oi9JiLqeB^  Scores 

Intel  Heewce  Owot}^f|t 


irfjascim 

66 

67 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
77 

79 

80 
82 
83 
86 

89 

90 
92 

95 

96 
100 
103 


Nton  ~W.97 
Nidten  80.00 


Chronological  Age  (Average) 
Mental  Age  (Average) 


tiaaikgaagasa 

lasaL 

63 

68 

64 

69 

65 

72 

69 

73 

71 

74 

72 

75 

73 

76 

76 

78 

78 

79 

79 

80 

6! 

81 

83 

82 

84 

83 

65 

84 

87 

85 

68 

86 

90 

87 

9J 

88 

95 

91 

97 

92 

98 

101 

102 

103 

LOl 

83T2I 

8T34 

83.^ 

31.00 

15-9 

13-2 

TTws  5cori*3  rov»«l  a higher  In'tijll  igerice  csttos!«rit  ?n  She  ai'M  of  rtoip’lt'i'fjuip.-;’ 
tidtis  toihtch  ^»«B3  f,o  IfKltcate  that  th?s>  stJirfieiiit *5  eurricfiJssa  showS^  ba  &«'?’ 

It  voc»tfo»»i  }in  structiiro. 

Hw  asiMRiptitifl  h«!d  by  mil)/  thot  those  stiideats  {ttuVi  bcilt>w  j)V9r®j}*  ?r<  )>s!nyi3^\ 
xttilis)  should  b«  3roup«d  separatily  In  I’h*  sch<x>l  pro^rfc^  siscaas  ujslld.  A 
stcomi  assuatptlorir  hoi^aver^  th<it  bocnuje  U)3to  S'ludants  fire  low  In  *a.*ajwfe^j 
skill  jwrf&piianco#  infers  that  they  can  pOfforBi  wail  In  isecltenlcal,  tes??Mal  cjr 
oti»r  nort’*l«rjg<»go  skills  does  oot  appear  valid.  These  students  n*od 

to  ha  grouped  togetlver  for  mo^tliratii  porfopraance  p«to«tldl» 

If  one  studios  th«  distribution  of  scores,  h«  roadtly  s««s  that  within  thlu 
slow  group  lias  a range  of  Individtas!  differonces  frotn  6,1  to  105.  This  a»o»" 
Ihgly  supports  tha  need  for  Individualized  Instruction  for  thuov  atwdents  and 
the  need  for  restricting  classrooni  enrol  Ifsont  (twelve  or  fifteen  I#  Bugss(iitic<^} 
to  provide  for  the  indfvl<{tMnr.ed  Instruction. 


Pr 

RAM 


Abcve  Av«pego 


B«lo»  Average 


« 
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SRA  U^ffitory  Tost 

Ooto  ef  Toatj  Juno,  J965 

Kunbcr  of  stodonta:  25  (EngUsh  cl«ss«»  o«ly) 


Ustod  oro  U^e  roodlRj  Jevtl  scoros  fco»  towost  to  hi^host  Includl^f  tha 
oxpoctod  reoJIng  Icvol.  (Tho  e::^cteil  roodlng  lc/v«!  grsd#  scoro  h;  SNt 
ot  uhlch  tho  ttudeitt  should  bo  reodii^.)  Hoto:  The  espectod  roodlttg  level 
£cor«  Is  based  on  i,<X»  and  ag«. 


1.0 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

5.0 

(.0 


(toan  4.2} 

Hadlen  3J5 


Eapocted  Lftsyl, 

5.0 

^.7 

$.S 

5.9 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

7.6 

8.0 

8.1 

8.2 
8.8 
9.1 

9.4 

JjJL 

7.51 

7.80 


5 

A 


faculty 


To  teochere  uho  had  Earning  Cantar  stadairts  !n  thetr  ciatsas: 


Wh»t  changoa  h*«  you  oboarvad  ia  thaw  »t«da«t,  owr  tha  y«,r/ 


ATTITVDE: 


I • laprcvad 
2.  Soma  iinproveoant 
3t  No  change 
4.  Studsnts  have  baao 
cooperative,  bvt 
teacher  has  seen  no 
change. 

b»  ln|>r(a^ed  as  their  Interest 
Increased 

6.  Change  for  the  good  In  saae 
studants,  others  for  the 

worse. 

Total 


3 

3 


h 

I 


BEHAVICRt 


1. 

2. 
3. 
k. 

n. 


(■vronra 

S«ee  Inproeetaant 
No  change 

Satisfactory  ell  year 
No  coonent 


ACHIEVCNERTi 


I * Improved 

2.  Soaai  laprovaBent 

3.  No  chenge  (poor) 

Tried  bet  achieved  very 

little  ^ 

S'*  No  eoMBaet 

Total 


1. 


rCRSONAL 

CROOHSKG: 


2,  Sj. 

;j.  'Ic  r'.  » r!-3  {poor) 
t».  K'  J'  rowed 

5,  l3  s.Dc:orv 

6.  >»P  ■:Cf'':D?U. 


Total 


9.  If  rMr«  w?;T  • cfvgng#*,  what  do  you  think  caus/f! 

(?H?t  Uu*s  a cauta  Is  rapaatjd  is  glvor-  • tha  rlsht.) 

1 , TK«i  V-  V »<j  r-!«’plfi  *»va  succaadad  «ora  often 

'I'j-  iv'ion.  Success  ?••• 

2,  The  wt);-:  ! . VOS  h«  stimulated  several  of  t?i. 

hcvso  viaty  appreciated  the  help  they  as* 

rewelvlM.,  5 

3.  ra-jsoM  what  they  do  both  ecadaelcalh 

4.  Study  c I 

5»  t|»A  sat  n-j  , M w«*  in  forced  her  to  asture  I 

6,  !to  c<iTJ  -ot  ^ 

7.  F.sk  tr  ; ry.afit  MSS  still  apatiiatlc  toward  • «l  5 


er|c 
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2.  rctt<  r«actSons  cooeornlns  tho  coBnuntcaeion  'MitwMn 

yc«»«  fls  and  th«  coord iMtor  of  tto  ;>rogrM? 


1.  ^xceilo'yt  i 

2.  CcTnnunicatfoo  odequot*  2 

3<  CoRauntcatloo  shcnild  bo  foprovod  7 

4.  CcQuuntcadon  »hould  be  Improved 

at  the  beginning  of 

iha  year.  f 

5.  T^ui  Individual  teaclier  should  be  res** 

iK.iutble  for  getting  infomation  onco 

ha  knaint  tie  has  one  of  the  L.C.  stwd«$ott.  i 

6.  rio  cooKJAtcatlon  2 

/.  Ho  coamant  2 

Total  1$ 


3.  Accord  log  to  haairsay  among  students  In  the  U^relng  Canter, 
hon  vrauM  you  term  the  program? 


Successful  3 

^iodaratrly  successful  $ 

Urauccetsful  o 

Hdvii)  ;«?fird  nothing  H 


Total 


AMit/gnul,  cg«taaUx.i;r:iU«^i^ 

Two  teachers  I'ndlcittad  lUi  sc»  of  the  ttudaitts  did  net  llle^  Co  be  associated 
with  the  tmerntng  Corisrc  (A  tally  was  tahen  In  tha  fall  and  eight  of  the 
studants  axpraised  fotllng,  but  In  the  spring  a similar  tally  um  tahaa 
and  only  thnaa  express-.><d  this  fealing.) 


Tha  quastloM  herein  wsr->  rsksd  of  ell  tha  taechart;  tHrefw’S  their  remstlcsir 
wilt  be  cMhtnad  in  f l-  irig  the  results. 


I.  Baeaf  wt  courents  overheard  among  other  teactw^'s,  how 
would  y >j  ':crn  the  program? 


Soc.rj.'it'ul 

fkihT».ttAy  suceeatful 
I'rc^  £‘^'-ossfui 

>*{■  or  didn't  feel  quel  If lad 

to 

Total 


er|c 
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2.  f*Vonf  far  how  vAMid  yoi4  tlwn  pro5**a5i:? 

KC'.^srfeSaly  yucoMSfv* 

L*'>r^;.»*.c«ssfu’ 

Ka  or  df<tn‘t  feml  qusUfiad  to 

ovs!  fiats}. 

Tot*? 


3.  Vffwt  voij’uJ  yc«  toggost  for  iB^rovessiKsi  of  th«  progrsws 

5n  thts 

ffl.  ?0f  rhisti  pHpih  to  achlove  to  any  sigalf leant  d«^ra«,  they 
s»ho«!d  iio  p«t  In  • typing  class  by  thciaieivat  with  no  taoft 
than  aJjljf  of  ten  la  the  dess.  They  wotjid  then  git  the  per- 
sons!  oU-sntlon  they  need. 

b.  Ut  uw  fa';u?ty  kn»«  who  ere  In  the  progrea  at  tha  start  of 
t;w>  f*?te*  st.hool  year.  (Thia  will  definitely  be  done  earlier 

9ax\  jV-.?,r.)o 

c.  Assign  tbs  sttMtents  to  a «fork  progrei  liaadiately.  (St  Is 
the  rjj-  'jion  that  this  stedeat  nte^  at  loan  two  MMks  to 
odjwvt  to  his  new  school  aaylronwuit  If  he  is  a soplionore.) 

d.  lefors  ;h.«,  tescisers  to  encourage  the  atiidoats.  (Ifery  good 
sagst^  (ofj,  hst  Isn't  it  proheble  thet  tMchers  should  be 

oil  students  ell  of  the  tine  should  not  have 

to  :ulci  to  do  so?) 

e.  Frli-i  vuwJp  Is  taportantWo  cchedula  siagls  kaarnliii  Centar 
st»* « -i:}  ifi  « class  with  at  laast  one  or  others. 

f.  Cia  sr  r;sx}rdln*tlon  bettssen  teachar.  coor^itsitofj  and  coanaoUr* 

S.  V5«r  f;  .’•’sSttl.ig,  have  the  coordinator  obsor^-e  the  sloe  lesrrw  - s 
5w  ti.m  oi'  tb^ir  c leases  and  discuss  toes  the  students 
sf.fth  the  teacher  In  the  classroca.  Excellent 
bet  «/,  jc-a  pc-int  out,  tlea  la  ilelted.) 

h.  ^J?  iH^vis.1  Itivolvlng  thase  young  people  stojld  ^ hapt  wi!i^ 


li  fy"*??;  . !T; cfMAt ion  distributed  to  teachers  tw^carnlng  studentfi 

r.  : ivtsn  iiora  control  <»•?  th-:-„  groitp,  (Th* 

y.w  V . o>wterstood  too  wall,  but  the  sv-crdfi^cor  feals  ii.v-: 
Tti  r..  }■'  ty'''".  S ’toMBd  aoro  thsn  enough  cooSft-i  and  roo«  for 

KKJvf.-J . ; / 

*fer  r, !s  denote  ccauMuits  oede  by  the  c-r4:v7dli»tor. 


1 


k.  Kmp  the  stu^nts  In  ciMses  cheiy  can  poeiithly  hendle. 

(This  h«i  bean  strived  for  In  scheduling*  though  It 
cannot  elv«y«  be  achieved.) 

l.  Do  not  olx  tivise  students  In  classes  containing  students 
of  higher  ability,  (eore  grouping) 

m.  More  stress  on  ethical  and  aoral  values  as  they  relate  to 
the  student. 

«.  Hore  hoHRMork.  Inciudlng  reading.  (Exper Ifs&nts  with  hOK* 
work  on  this  group  of  students  Indicated  negative  reactions. 
Assignments  ware  never  or  seldoa  completed*  even  under  Chreatj 
etc.  More  dess  tine  devoted  to  Individual  i#ork  proved  noru 
advantegrous  than  allowing  study  time  to  ba  used  for  hosawork,) 

0.  Extended  to  sore  students. 

p.  Larger  room;  aore  facilities. 

(Presently  a larger  room  containing  more  facilities  Is  Intlng 
constructed.) 


q.  A "special"  diploae  for  these  students  who  never  attain  any^ 
thing  near  the  level  of  the  regular  classes  end  who  raeatn 
here  and  pass  the  Learning  Center  requlrenants  for  graduation. 

r.  If  the  teechcrs  know  that  these  people  wilt  not  receive  e 
regular  diploma*  they  will  possibly  be  e little  more  lenient 
In  their  requlroitefits  for  the  work  expected  of  the  group. 

8.  More  emphasis  on  renedlul  reeding  and  on-the^Job  program 
Cwork  program).  (Beth  areas  are  teing  inttumlfletf  for  next 
year.) 

t.  More  practical  work.  (Three -fourths  of  the  eieseroom 
curriculum  Is  devoted  to  practical  asplretloos.) 


Kueber  of  questionnaires  dlstrlStuted 
Nueber  of  completed  forms  returrad 
Per  cent  cosp fated  and  returned 


(approm.) 
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RESULTS  Of  QUESTIOMIRIRE  DiSTRlBUTED  TO  STUREMTS  IN  IME  LSARNINB  CSttlER 

CLRSSROQN  PROQMN 

(EnglUh  cImms  only) 

I.  lid  yoti  llitt  to  rauJ  Iwforo  eoHlng  Into  this  class? 

2*  Do  yoy  s^(^  raading  aora,  lots*  or  tha  ums  iImw  cosliq  iiito  this  elasof 
NuiAsr  of  stodiMU  IfMlIcattng  ‘Ves**  with  rseUags  still  th*  sam. 


Nunhar  of  stadaats  Indlcatlag  "yas”  bat  now  aajoying  readins  hots. 


Mabar  of  studMts  ladisatlag  “aaf*  with  fBallags  still  cha  smo. 


8 

6 


Vas 

Kora 


7 

7 


Ihahar  of  •tadaats  Indicating  "aif*  but  now  aajoy  roadfag  aora* 


No 

Nora 


Ho 

Nora 


% 

h 


Taut  otadoats  who  alw^pt  llbod  raadlag  8 
Taul  otadonts  who  still  diallhs  raiding  b 


Obxrvatioiy 

Those  sttulcacs  expressed  • distiks  Tor  reeding  efeer  « yw«r  of  uork 
In  the  progffta  gave  rnesons  such  es  too  confining.  It  takes  too  i»%h  tlie:^ 
to  read,  too  tiresoee,  too  difficult,  and  not  constructive.  These  oplni'^nio 
concerning  reading  v«re  asked  of  bocKs,  and  «^en  they  wire  a»ked  their  faeN 
Irgs  concerning  and  newspapers,  the  students  revealed  that  they  \wi 

enjoyed  reeding  thee  because  they  were  short  In  length  and  had  pictures  in 
them.  It  does  sees  Important  to  associate  closely  oegazines  and 
with  tho  reeding  curriculum  for  this  student,  although  one  should  still  ^9 
ettenpting  to  Instill  in  them  the  feet  that  books  can  be  Important  eehIciM 
for  improveosnt  of  self  worth. 

Those  students  who  indicated  that  they  enjoyed  reading  more  gave  mriotis 
reasons  such  as  finding  books  that  were  interesting  or  niore  nature.  They 
also  pointed  oet  that  they  enje^d  reading  from  paperback  books.  Cdhen 
asked  why,  they  couldn't  explain  the  reason.  But  paperbacks  did  have  a 
surprisingly  positive  affect  upon  them,  possibly  because  tlie  books  have  a 
more  nature  appeal  to  the  students  and  less  of  a book**iook.  There  was  one 
Instance  when  e student  would  not  read  a story  contained  in  a regular  herd 
bound  book,  but  he  did  reed  the  very  sene  story  when  it  wss  presented  to  hts 
some  weeks  later  In  paperback  fora.)  fiensrelly  many  of  them  ladleated  that 
they  enjoyed  reading  nora  because  they  could  see  e need  as  they  began  to 
understand  dlrecttons  and  rand  tasts  more  smelly  in  their  other  classes. 

Their  coanants  concerning  the  reomSnlng  quastions  revealed  positive  re* 
ections  to  class  tins  davotad  to  oral  discussion  of  occupatlomsl  Infomatlon 
end  to  Individual  essistanca  by  tha  coordtautor  In  discussing  awl  resolving 
araas  of  difficulty. 

They  also  axprassed  e disllks  for  workbooks  of  a hi^ly  detailed  nstvre. 
it  is  elso  recconmi^d  by  the  coordinator  that  workbooks  should  be  itspt 
at  an  absolata  minlnuni  and  If  posatbla,  completely  abandtawd.  The  coordin* 
ator  also  discovered  that  If  the  topics  ere  carefully  screened  to  the  Icter** 
eats  of  tha  students,  these  students  can  raedlly  enjo/  oral  discussion  and 
discuss  the  topics  gulta  wsM.  Experiments  this  year  with  oral  discustlen 
strongly  support  tha  naad  for  this  type  of  student  to  experlcutce  oral  dis* 
cusston  es  It  wet  fourxt  that  his  verbal  expression  and  ccnauinlcetlOM  ware 
sadly  lacking  in  dsvelopnent.  It  is  quite  possible  that  khroi^  oral  w&rk 
and  discussion,  this  student 's  writing  ability  could  Improve  more  rapidly 
than  previous  yeers.  Another  possibility  of  laproveme>nt  through  orui  die* 
cusston  might  be  hts  reeding  ability  es  he  hMi’S  words,  speaks  them#  and 
assinnates  mm  ones. 
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PARt>nAL  ACCEPIAUCi 


LlCtl«  prwiiton  ms  Md«  to  scquk*  p*r«nt«l  •valuation  of  tha  pro^ra* 
at  orlantatlon  givan  to  than  conearning  th»  program  ms  vary  skaUtal. 

During  tKa  yaar  via  taiaphona  convarsattoa  and  opan  housa*  tha  LMrntng 
Cantar  parsonnal  ms  able  to  assluilata  soma  reactions-  Ganarally  spaak* 

Ing,  thesa  raactlona  Mra  positiva  a;-.4  most  parents  baiiarad  tha  program 
would  banaflt  thair  child  because  ha  would  recalva  "special  attention." 

Arrangamants  are  n^  under  My  to  Impruva  parental  or  rntation.  This  ms 
begun  thic  spring  by  Mlllng  each  parent  a letter  wnicH  eKplalnad  the  program 
and  its  benafits  to  their  child.  This  letter  wlil  be  F&ilcwsd  In  the  fall  with 
a personal  visit  by  the  coordinator  and/or  the  counselor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Oasad  on  the  survayt  and  tha  personal  reactions  of  tha  counselor  and  tha 
coordinitor,  • list  of  tNiat  Is  ba1  laved  to  be  the  strengths  and  Maknesses 
of  tha  program  is  prasanrad  as  follows: 


Straneths  (They  are  not  Dstud  In  order  of  importance.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Theory  that  success  breeds  success. 

Occupations!  or ianut  ion  In  tha  ctassrocm. 

Somaona  caring  enough  to  help  thsm  with  acadanic  and 
living  problame. 

A Mxlmue  of  twelve  students  par  class. 

A counselor  aspaclatly  for  this  group. 

The  use  of  roia  playing  during  classroom  discussloa  of  the 
Job  Intarviaw. 

Stlmuliitlon  of  Intermit  in  reading. 

Thm  program  east  llhaly  had  a strong  influanca  in  reducing 
dropouts  among  these  students. 

Class  curriculum  prasantad  at  thair  level  of  ability  and 
Interest. 


10.  A practical  use  for  English  and  subsidiaries  ms  presented. 

11.  TWo  panel  discussions  prasantad  to  inforn  tenchars  of  tha 
program. 

12.  The  work  program  which  gave  tha  student  an  opportunity  to 
laarn  on*tha*Job  rasponsibll tty  and  gain  soma  Mnnnelal 
assistanca. 


VaatoiMsaa  (They  are  not  given  in  order  of  Importnnca.) 

1.  ConMnfcatlon  between  faculty  and  Lnnrning  Center  parsonnal 
needs  to  ba  laprovad  in  lnter*dlscusslon  of  studaatMcndmnlc 
and  discipline  problems. 

2.  fmcausa  of  scheduling  difficulties,  personnsl  wnra  unsbla  to 
prowida  anticipated  flpld  trips. 
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3.  More  orlisnt.iti*’?  provided  for  pArar^sa  !^50  chiJdftnt 
In  th«  pfograii. 

4»  H9f»  hofiJogemaoua  gro«.(p!ns  of  tha  atwdcsat*  tlwlr 
iirt$  classos. 

5.  An  ftchlsivaawnt  uat  tas  not  glvon  In  the  fall  of 

•gain  In  the  ipring  of  1965  to  Bore  sp^jclf  Icelly  iOMSure 
student  echfe-zeeient. 

^te:  St  Is  hoped  that  these  vaaknesses  cen  be  resolved 

during  the  1965-66  school  yeer^ 


EXPANSION  PLANS 


The  general  design  of  this  yee'’'s  prc^re*  will  be  Mincained  except  for 
the  necessary  revislofu  and  changes.  But  those  students  who  viere  enrolled 
in  the  tenth  grade  prograe  of  iaet  school  year  util  be  eoved  to  an  eleventh 
grade  progren  designed  to  continue  their  educetiona!  experlencas  fron  the 
tenth  grade  progran. 

Their  educetiona!  experlancas  for  the  eleventh  grade  will  soasist  of  English 
end  Anericen  history  (both  required  subjects  for  graduation)  and  e wore 
sophisticated  stork  program;  larwiy,  a cooperative  work  study  program  wherein 
these  students  would  have  occu|>ational  assignments  In  the  community. 

Alto  included  in  the  plane  for  next  year  will  be  the  addition  of  two  new 
claesrooma  with  fecllltles  designtd  specif leal iy  for  the  enhanccoent  of  thin 
itudent's  educational  experiences.  Soea  highlights  will  Include  special  study 
carrels  for  Indivlduei  study  and  projects,  an  ares  in  the  center  of  the  rom» 
for  group  dlecuselon.  end  poaefbly  a eeeli  section  which  wilt  conteln  e ' 
library  of  occupational  InfomsClcn. 


CL0S.N6  STATEHENT 

The  coordinator  strongly  believes  that  a eophlstlcatad  program  for  thaee 
studants  must  attempt  to  provi>le  a wall  roundad  curriculum  consisting  of  the 
acadamic,  tha  vocations!,  and  ‘he  realist Ic  experiences  tiwt  will  provide 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  responsibility  and  Integrity  within  their 
personalities. 


LIST  OF  OCCSJPAT.OMS  MO  GlilDAKCE  TOPICS  BEING  OlSCUSSEO  ST  STUDEHTS  lit 

THE  LLAfiNiNG  CENTER 


Appllcdt^on  foms 
Apprftcietfon  foi*  good  work 
Bchav  I or  I n J ob  I n te  rv  t ew 
Behdvtor  Iw  c^^rgcncias 
Budgciting  oion^y 
Cooper^t  Iv>n 
Courtesy 

Co-workcr  relet lonihlpf 
Ccstcwr  reietions 
Bet  Irg 

Discount  btiyting 
Double  dettrtg 
Driver  respoesibll  Ity 
Dr  lying  saftty 
" Efficiency  on  tha  Job 

Eaployer-flaploye*  relationships 
feailly  relationships 
FIna.Klal  responslbil  ity 
Good  grooming 

Improving  one's  personality 
interview  techniques 
Job  sat Isfect Ions 
Looking  for  Jobs 
Berformen'-e  on  the  Job 
Quel  if tcetlons  for  Job 
lUtferences 

Responsibility  on  the  job 
Self-eve  I met  Ion 
Success  on  the  Joe 

Supervisor  ettltudes  end  fesponsIbiUtles 
Telephone  utege 

Union  reguletlons  and  benefits 
Use  of  Leisure  tine 
Using  newspaper  went  ads 

Suiting  money 
8u49«tln9  tliea 
Child  cere 
Courtesy  on  the  job 
Custfliner  relatione 
Diet 

Driving  courtesy 

Employers*  apprec Isticrv  of  good  workers 
Entertaining 

Environmental  condlstons  or  Jobs 
family  rasponaib! ! if  las 
Fringe  benefits 
HeeUh  hebits 


Patr iotlsa 

Per$c-r>al  Ity  and  jobs 
Physical  fitness 
Prida  In  one's  work 
Promotion  opportunities 
Punctual Ity 

Respons  I b I !!  ty  on  the  J c;b 
Se I f -under s land I ng 
Supervisor-worktr  relst  lorssfi’pa 
Train  log  on  the  Job 
Use  of  leisure  tim 

Accepting  advice 
Accepting  crltkfsa 
Adapting  to  change 
Apologizing  for  misbehavior 
Asking  for  edvice 
Behavior  In  social  sltuatlosrs 
Budgeting  money 
Child  cere 
Consumer  credit 
Cooperet Ion 
Correcting  mistakes 
Dating 

Dealing  with  dlMppointaent 
Facing  responsibility 
Family  problems 
Family  responsibility 


Flnenclel  responslblUty 
Helping  others 
Honesty 

Improving  job  perfof«*e%(» 
Installment  buying 
Job  ambition 
Heking  decisions 
PhysIcA^  fitness 
Problems  of  older  worfcars 
Preset  {(Ti  opportunitlei 
Punctual Ity 

RospcTtsIbfllty  on  the  Job 
Self-evaluation 
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list  of  occupations,  stc.  (cont'd) 


Htipins  otiiars 
Hobbies  and  Jc<b$ 

Honesty 

Insurance  protection 
Job  satisfaction 
Part-tlma  Jobs 

Esjplovar's  apiimclatlon  of  good  worScefs 

Fwiny  cooperation 

fringe  bansfits 

good  cititei^itlp 

Handling  aenr^mclas 

Helping  others 

Honesty 

Interview  techniques 
Job  sob i ft ty 
Job  satlsfoclIoM 
P«rt*tl»i8  jobs 
Planning  for  the  future 
Pride  in  one's  work 
ProQotlon  opportunities 
Respect  for  older  paopia 
Responsibility  on  the  Job 
Rasponsibillcy  to  the  caammlty 
Supervisor  •worker  relationships 
True  tworth  lime 
Use  of  Utsur®  tins 
Accepting  crltlcisa 
Accepting  personal  llaititlons 
Asking  for  adwlc® 

Jlehavlar  In  social  situations 

Control  ling  one’s  taoper 

Coopereticn 

Courage 

fiettng 

driving  safety 
FawHy  responsibility 
fanny  sharing 
iiandlir^  diteppointaents 


Accepting  responsibility 
Changing  Jobs 
Comunity  awareaess 
CotKMRlty  pride 
Cooperation 

Dignity  of  all  honest  tsork 

Her»l9l«^  eRsrgeacles 
Hobbles 

iiaprovlng  om't  personality 
Making  and  kaopln;  friends 
Marriage  rasponslbiiltles 
Phyisicai  fitness 
Piattning  for  trips 
Popularity 

Raspect  for  older  people 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

Safety  in  the  hone 

Setf*evaiuation 

Sibling  relationships 

SpcMTttfMnshlp 

Usa  of  Leisure  tins 

Veter  safety 
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Uefnlng  Canur  tours*  of  Study  fos-  Hath 
Sophomr*  7*er 


ist  Sen*st«r 

A.  Canieral  review  of  basic  proces#»8 

1.  Addition  and  Mbtractlon 

2.  Multiplication  and  division 

3.  Fractions 

iloductlon  of  fractions 

b.  Addition  of  fractions 

c.  Subtract !o»s  of  fractions 

d.  Hultiplicatiofl  of  fractions 

a.  blvisloo  of  frectiom 

be  Daciascls 

a.  Reading  ar«d  wrltlj^  dedawis 

b.  Chong ii^  the  for*  of  decimals 

c.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  dacinmls 
dc  Multiplication  of  dncliiials 

a»  Division  of  daclisais 

8,  fracticai  application  of  basic  proetstaas 

1.  Banking 

a«  Check  writing 

b.  EndorsoMsests 

c.  Bank  stataa»nts 

d.  Sank  <bposltt 
n.  Savhtgs  nccc^nt 

2.  fr/rolts 

a.  Total  hours 
S«  Total  wages 

c.  Social  S*c«risy 

d.  O^ertlKSf 

e«  Vlthholdlng  tax 

3.  Seles  clips 

a.  Tote!  purchbso  price 

b.  Sslcs  tax 

c.  Discountt 

d.  Hiking  cl'ias^o 
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4.  Charge  accounts  and  loan* 


a.  Intarcst 
■ j.  i^thly  pa>T9i}f>t3 
c.  iMtffli Smsnt  buying 
■J.  6oo4  cradit  reilng 

5«  ^*rc«nt«'$0 

a.  Percentfl^  rate 
• b • 

C.  Ralnforeemnt  of  basic  procesaa* 

1.  Addition,  si;btrection,  Ruitlpl  lent  ion  end  dk'^slon 

2.  Fractions 

3.  D)ciffi«ls 

0.  Review  of  carta! n practical  applications 

1.  Payrolls 

2.  Interest 

3.  Bankittsi 


2nd  s«M«tar 

A.  Acelgiw^at  of  project  covering  cortain  practical  nypHcatlcm* 

1.  Fayroli 

2.  Check,  vrr It 

3t  interest  and  jteying  on  tls» 

k,  Sale*  el'pe 

B.  Lory  eeasurea^nti. 

I ^ Yards 

2,  Feet  end  I reives 
3*  Board  f^rt. 

4>  S<|fMre  sqt/>are  Inches 

5>  OlatMcs  and  cost  of  gatolins  to  travel  dIstv^!'^c« 

6.  ?taa*arlfKj  distance  on  R«ps 

C.  Weight 

l,  Foufjd*  &('4  (lUiKlwS 

2.  I3<«! 

D.  Dry  «»»s»reffi?'  tt 

1.  Quarts 

2.  Pints 
3>  (altona 

4.  &osans 

*?!>• 


E. 


flat#?  read!r!g 


i.  Electric  tssttrs 
3.  S«s  sct*rs 
3>  Water  outers 

f.  Story  problijss 

6.  Profit  Mftd  iois 

1 . Sus ! ’»}s 

2.  Th*  fuSoRio!)! )« 

a.  Enp«ji»*  of  purchasitis 
b<  of  operating 

3»  Harm 

«•  Kort^e 

If.  E>’.p«flsa5  of  operating  a homo  using  t^.rlft 
In  bill  ing  for  the  honn 

J . ?ood 

2.  furniture 

3.  Clothing 

k.  irtcldeatsls 

H.  Project  co!*6fern!»tg  certeln  practical  areas 

1.  iHevlM  cf  vihole  mshbers 

2.  insumic«!i 
3>  Tax 

4 . Row  law  of  stef^ttinata  nwabars 
5*  Story  prc5kl»?*3 
6.  Thrift  In  buying  for  the  ham 
7»  Snstai Imini.  buying 
8*  S<wl(f»9  wi?;«Sy 
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PREFACE 


This  aimotated  bibliography  for  adult  and  young  farmer  programs  is 
structured  for  professional  educators,  supervisors,  administrators,  and 
teachers  vdio  are  often  confronted  with  the  problem  of  adequate  reference 
for  resource  information  to  cope  with  professional  responsibilities  in 
young  and  adult  farmer  programs. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Magazines  (July  1959  to  August  1965)  are 
the  sources  of  the  annotated  bibliographical  data.  Many  of  the  articles 
are  current  and  reflect  findings  from  empirical  investigations  by  indi- 
viduals of  great  competency  and  interest  in  adult  and  young  farmer 
education. 

The  references  are  conveniently  categorized  in  the  sub-areas  which 
form  the  Table  of  Contents  as  follows; 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Page 

I,  Philosophy  and  Objectives  1 

II,  Needs  and  Interests  1 

III,  Organization  and  Programs 

IV,  Subject  Matter  Content  - Agric 'jltural  Mechanics  6 

V,  Subject  fetter  Content  - Management  8 

VI,  Subject  Matter  Content  - Plant  Science  9 

VII,  Methods  and  Materials  10 

VIII,  Young  Fanner  Association  11 


IX, 


Evaluation 
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AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FROM  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  MAGAZINE 

for 

"Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Education" 


I.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 


CLARY,  J.  R.  and  R.  J.  DENNY.  "Use  Local  People  To  Review  Local  Programs". 
Vol.  36,  No.  12  (June  196lt)  Pp.  270-273. 

The  values,  objectives,  steps  and  guide  for  self  study  of  vocational  agri- 
culture programs  are  used. 


DIMICK,  DONALD  E.  "Improving  Post-High  School  Training".  Vol.  33,  No.  $ 
(Nov.  i960)  Pp.  106-107. 

A school  administrator  projects  his  views  on  improving  post-high  school 
training. 


HUMMEL,  RICHARD,  and  H.  C.  HORSTIiAIL  "Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Classes 
Should  3e  Separate  - Can  Be  Combined;  Both  Sides  of  the  Issue".  Vol.  37,  No.  5 
(Nov.  1961;)  Pp  lll;-ll5. 

A scholarly  commentary  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 


PHIPPS,  LLOYD  J.  "Replanning  Young  and  Adult  Farmer  Education",  Vol  33, 
No.  2 (Aug.  i960)  P.  27. 

Many  citizens,  local,  state  and  national  should  be  involved  in  planning 
out-of-school  farmer  education. 


THOMPSON,  JOHN  F.  "Adjustment  in  Adult  Education  in  Agriculture".  Vol.  35, 
No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  P.  116. 

'fhe  impact  of  adult  farmer  education  in  the  program  of  Agricultural 
Education  and  the  need  for  adjustment,s  are  shared. 

II.  NEEDS  AND  INTERESTS 


ABRAHAMS,  MORRIS  N.  "The  Need  for  Young  Farmer  Education".  Vol.  32,  No.  3 
(Sept.  1959)  Pp.  56-57. 

A study  of  the  needs  for  young  farmer  education  in  Louisiana  reveals  a con- 
tinued need  for  a balanced  program. 


MDERSON,  ROBERT  L.  "Ten  Mays  to  Please  Adult  Farmers".  Vol.  36,  No.  1; 
(Oct.  1963)  Pp.  81-82. 

A listing  of  ten  ways  to  satisfy  adult  farmers  is  demonstrated  in  Nebraska, 
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BEAI'I,  H.  E.  "The  Factor  of  Leadership  Style  in  Adult  Farmer  Education", 
Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  112-113. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  leadership  styles  and  group  cohesion  and 
recommendations  are  made  for  modifying  one's  technique  for  effectiveness. 


BENTLY,  RALPH  R.  and  JAIffiS  P.  CLOUSE.  "Determining  the  Tractor  Phase  of 
Farm  Mechanics".  Vol.  32,  No.  9 (March  I960)  Pp.  203-206. 

Tractor  needs  of  farmers  are  revealed  in  tnis  Purdue  stucfy. 


BOUCHER,  LEON  VJ,  "Interest  Groups  - A Guide  to  Adult  Farmer  Course 
Organization".  Vol.  35,  No,  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  123-12h. 

Another  way  of  adequately  meeting  needs  of  adult  farmers  is  the  Enterprise 
Interest  Approach  - Concentrating  instruction  in  a given  area. 


BYRAM,  HAROLD.  "Agricultural  Education  in  Central  America",  Vol.  37,  No.  11 
(May  1965)  Pp.  ^76-^9. 

A description  of  the  provisions  for  agricultural  education  in  Central 
America  and  Panama  with  emphasis  on  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels. 


DAVIS,  PHILLIP  B,  "Selected  Factors  Associated  idth  Attendance  at  Adult 
Farmer  Classes".  Vol.  33,  No.  8 (Feb,  1961)  Pp.  179-181. 

Some  selected  factors  associated  with  attendance  at  Adult  Farmer  Classes. 


DONALD,  E.  L.,  J.  L.  SMITH  and  G.  T.  DOVJDY.  "Assisting  the  Part-Time 
Farmer".  Vol.  37,  No.  10  (April  1965)  Pp.  2kh-2kS. 

■jhis  study  revealed  the  upsurge  in  part-time  farming  in  Alabama  during  the 
past  decade,  and  the  need  for  technical  assistance  by  Vocational  Agriculture 
teachers  to  work  vdth  this  sector  of  the  clientele. 


HARRIS,  R.  R.  "Farmers'  Need  for  Shop  Abilities  in  Georgia",  Vol,  33,  No,  7 
(Jan.  1961)  Pp.  lii8-50. 

A doctoral  study  to  determine  shop  abilities  needed. 


HOLTZ,  ALFRED  H.  "Approved  Practices  Studied  in  South  Dakota".  Vol.  35, 
No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  125-26. 

A study  reveals  correlaiion  of  ap  >roved  practices  to  the  following  factors; 
age  of  farmers,  size  of  farms  and  farming  status. 
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LESTER,  H,  T*  "Establishing  Young  Men  in  a Farm  Business".  Vol.  3h,  No.  2 
(Aug.  1961)  Pp. 

According  to  this  study  the  earlier  one  starts  to  farm,  the  better.  Also, 
considerable  education  is  required  by  farmers  to  guarantee  success  today. 


LOCKl’JOOD,  LARRY,  and  C.  E.  BUNDY.  "VJhat  Dairymen  Need  to  Know".  Vol.  37, 
No.  7 (Feb.  1965)  Pp.  202-203. 

A study  to  determine  the  compentencies  needed  to  succeed  in  dairying  

forty-six  are  listed  as  needed  by  farmers. 


PETERSON,  MILO  J.  "Profit  is  the  Goal  of  Adult  Farmer  Training".  Vol.  36, 
No.  8 (Feb.  196ii)  Pp.  182-81;. 

The  authors  propose  reorganization  of  school  districts]  good  state  level 
leadership;  breaking  of  tradition;  base  programs  upon  needs  of  farmers  to 
enhance  profit  assurance  for  adult  farmers. 


REDD,  R.  T.  "Help  Young  Farmers  Become  Established".  Vol.  32,  No.  3 
(Sept.  1959)  Pp.  52-53. 

A suggested  list  ofiifhat  teachers  can  do  to  help  young  farmers  is  centered 
around  three  problems  — financing,  labor  and  procurement  of  land. 


ROSS,  HENRY,  "VJhen  You  Visit  a Tunisian  Farmer".  Vol,  37,  No.  11  (May  1965) 
Pp.  28t;-,85. 

The  author  shares  experiences  of  visits  to  farmers  in  Tunisia  while  abroad ' 
and  their  deviant  pattern  of  agriculture. 


STROUTHAN,  Jai-iES  J.  "Neecf-and  Interests  of  Young  Farmers".  Vol.  32,  No.  3 
(Sept.  1959)  Pp.  57-58. 

This  study  determined  interests  and  needs  of  a young  farmer  class  in  Iowa. 


SWANSON,  ROBERT  M.  "Opportunities  for  Establishment  of  Young  Farmers  in 
Marengo,  Iowa  Community".  Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  115-116. 

A study  to  determine  needs  for  young  farmers  in  an  Iowa  Community. 


TODD,  JOHN  D.  and  A.  J.  PAULUS.  "V/hat  Causes  Farmers  to  Attend  Adult 
Classes?".  Vol.  33,  No.  2 (Aug.  I960)  P.  32. 

A study  was  conducted  to  determine  reasons  why  farmers  attended  and  did 
not  attend  adult  classes. 
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TUGiMD,  DAVID  H.  “Maryland  Farmers  Suggest  Farm  Mechanics  Curriculum”. 
Vol.  36,  No.  9 (mrch  196ii)  Pp*  210-11. 

A survey  reveals  that  Maryland  farmers  want  and  need  strong  farm  mechanics 
curriculum* 


ZIGLER,  JACOB  S.  ”Part-time  Farming  — A V^ay  of  Life”.  Vol.  37,  No*  10 
(April  196$)  Pp.  2k3-2hh» 

\ 

Part-time  farming  is  consistent  with  the  present  era  and  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers  should  work  closely  with  this  category  of  farm  clientele. 


III.  ORGANIZATION  AND  PR0GRAi4 

ABERCiiOMBIE,  THOMAS  V,  "Helping  Farmers  Keep  Up-To-Date",  Vol.  33  No,  ii 
(Oct.  I960)  P.  93. 

A unique  Farmer  Ranch  Club  is  organized  to  meet  educational  and  social  needs 
and  it  is  oriented  toward  keeping  clientele  up-to-date  by  mass  media  and  by 
inviting  eminent  speakers. 


BAIL,  JOE  P.  "Involving  People  Helps".  Vol.jli,  No.  1 (July  I96I)  P.  10. 

In  developing  a "Climate  of  Understanding"'  in  vocational  agriculture,  one 
should  involve  more  people  in  the  program  of  agricultural  education. 


CAI'IPBELL,  J.  ii.  "Mobilizing  a State  Effort  for  Young  Farmer  Program". 

Vol.  37,  No.  5 (Nov.  196ii)  Pp.  108-110. 

More  emphasis  is  needed  on  well  planned  farm  instruction,  young  farmer 
organization,  larger  farm  units,  increased  specialization,  increased  mechani- 
zation, higher  capital  requirements,  and  in-service  training  of  teachers. 

OCLMAN,  MICKAIi  B.  "Young  Farmer  Program  Keeps  Members  busy".  Vol.  37 
No.  5 (Nov.  196ii)  P,  120.  ’ 

Broad  programs  for.  diversified  agriculture  should  undergird  planning  along 
vdth  leadership  responsiblities. 


DUGDifLE,  BRYM.  ■ "The  Use  of  Advisory  Committees  for  a Wisconsin  Young  and 
Adult  Farmer  Program".  Vol.  35,  No.  3 (Oct.  1963)  Pp.  68-69. 

The  v/riter  has  used  a modified  plan  of  an  advisory  council  with  adult 
and  young  farmer  classes  to  plan  more  effective  out-of-school  programs. 


DUIiAS,  HOWARD  V/.  "Five  i/ays  to  a New  Era  in  Adult  Farmer  Education",  Vol.  36, 
No.  U (Oct.  1963)  Pp.  77-78. 


A Nebraska  educator  relates  five  ways  to  upgrade  adult  farmer  education. 
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FIDLER,  LLOYD  B.  "More  Effective  Young  and  Adult  Parmer  Courses".  Vol.  33» 
No.  2 (Aug.  i960)  Fp.  Ii5“46. 

A plan  is  suggested  for  conducting  effective  and  functional  young  farmer 
courses  oriented  tov/ard  small  interest  groups  as  opposed  to  groups  based  upon 
age. 

V 

FULLER,  JOHN.  "Michigan  Teachers  IJork  with  County  Agents  on  Adult  Farmer 
Courses."  Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  I962)  Pp.  Ill;- 115. 

An  account  is  given  of  joint  efforts  by  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and 
county  agents  in  Fiichigan  in  conduting  short  courses  for  adult  farmers. 

HEATH,  E.  PHILLIPS.  "Space  Ship  Philosophy  for  Young  Adult  Farmer  Programs". 

Vol.  33,  No.  5 (Nov.  i960)  Pp.  107-110. 

Vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  be  aware  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top  for  young  farmers.  Some  program  techinques  are  listed. 

JOHNSON,  W.  T.  SR.  "A  Supervisory  Effort  in  Adult  Education  for  Negro 
Farmers".  Vol.  35>  No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  P.  117. 

A success  story  on  adult  farmer  education  for  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  as 
state  supervisors  work  with  small  groups  of  farmers  and  teachers  throughout  the 
state.  ! 

KENNEDY,  FRANK  E.  "Activities  for  Young  Farmers".  VoL  33,  No.  2 (Aug.  I960) 

Pp.  28-30. 

A diversified  pro  jram  of  work  is  published  of  a banner  young  farmer  program 
along  with  implementation  procedures.  i 

1 

LOREEN,  C.  OSCAR.  "Factors  Associated  vjith  Adult  Class  Development".  i 

Vol.  32,  No.  3 (Sept.  1959)  Pp.  5U-56. 

This  study  revealed  the  factors  (attitude,  training,  ability,  etc.) 
associated  with  adult  class  development.  ; 

,1 

MARSHALL,  aVERY  E.  "A  Packaged  Young  Farmer  Program".  Vol.  36,  No.  li 

(Oct.  1963)  Pp.  82-83. 

A plan  in  Wisconsin  borrowed  from  merchandising  "Packaging"  which  is 
paying  off  in  adult  and  young  farmer  classes. 

MURPHY,  ANTHONY.  "Joint  Adult  Meetings  in  Vocational  Agriculture". 

Vol.  33,  No.  2 Uug.  i960)  Pp.  3li-l;2. 

A joint  effort  in  which  three  vocational  agriculture  departments  united  i 

their  adult  farmer  programs  in  a small  Louisiana  Parish. 

o 
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PrtldGLii;  J.  "For  Teachers  of  ‘foung  Farmers".  Vol.  37,  No.  5 
(Nov.  1961;)  Pp.  111-112. 

Suggestions  for  successful  young  farmer  classes  are  listed. 


NORTON,  I'JESLEY.  "Anderson  Community  Supports  iheir  Young  Farmer  Program". 
Vol.  36,  No.  5 (Nov.  1963)  Pp.  II3-III;. 

A program  for  young  farmers  in  California  based  upon  the  premises  that  a 
young  farmer  program  vjill  provide  education,  cooperative  participation  leader- 
ship development,  community  service,  fun  and  fellowship, 


PARKER,  JOHN  FREDERICK,  "V/ays  to  Improve  Adult  Farmor  Classes".  Vol.  35, 
No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  116-17. 


Guidelines  for  upgrading  adult  farmer  education. 


PHIPPS,  LLOYD  J.  "Conducting  Comprehensive  Education  Programs  for  Beginning 
Farmers".  Vol.  32,  No.  6 (Dec.  1959)  ?p  • 127-29. 

Empirical  data  from  a study  in  Illinois  in  five  centers  revealed  that  six 
major  factors  are  pertinent  in  conducting  comprehensive  programs  for  beginning 
farmers,  as  follows;  status,  wives  wanted  in  classes,  inventories  as  a basis, 
course  of  study,  year-round  meetings  and  systematic  instruction. 


RILEY,  HAROLD  E«  "A  Countywide  Approach  to  Adult  Farmer  Education".  Vol.  35, 
No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  P.  II8. 

A success  story  that  gets  results  in  a countywide  approach  to  adult  farmer 
education. 


V/ARHBROD,  J.  ROBERT.  "Reimbursement  Policies  Influence  Young  and  Adult 
Farmer  Education".  Vol.  37,  No.  6 (Dec,  1961;)  Pp.  ll;8-l;9. 

A study  of  the  relationship  betvjeen  distributing  state  and  federal  funds  to 
local  districts  and  the  scope  of  the  young  and  adult  farmer  programs  in  selected 
states  from  1950-1960. 


IV.  SUBJECT  HATTER  CONTENT  - AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

BEAR,  VI.  FORREST.,  "Projects  for  Farm  Mechanic  Programs".  Vol.  33,  No.  7 
(Jan.  1961)  Pp.  162-63. 

Some  ideal  suggestions  for  securing  projects  for  the  young  and  adult  farmers 
are  listed. 


BENTLEY,  R/vLPH  R.  and  J/iMES  P.  CLOUSE.  "Plow  and  Mower  Phases  of  Farm 
Mechanics".  Vol.  33,  No.  7 (Jan.  196I)  Pp.  151-53. 


The  activities  conerning  mainten^ince  and  repair  of  the  plow  and  mower  that 
should  be  included  in  the  farm  mechanics  course:  of  study. 
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BLAKE,  DUME  L.  and  MORi'iAN  N,  R0BIN3DK.  "Content  for  Today's  Farm  Machinery 
Instruction".  Vol.  37,  No.  8 (March  1963)  Pp.  226-27. 

A study  to  determine  content  for  farm  machinery  instruction. 


BRISTOL,  BJiTON  K;  "Teachers  Evaluate  Farm  Mechanics  Plans",  Vol,  33,  No.  7 
(Jan.  1961)  Fp.  157-58. 

This  study  secured  data  that  provided  a basis  for  developing  additional  farm 
mechanics  plans  of  value  to  teachers  and  students. 


ELKINS,  MELVIN  J.  "Beating  the  High  Cost  of  Farm  Machinery".  Vol.  33,  Nc.  7 
(Jan.  1961)  Pp.  161-62. 

Some  ideas  for  beating  the  exorbitant  cost  of  farm  machinery  and  guidelines 
on  purchasing  procedures  for  the  farmer. 


HH^DERSON,  HA.iRY  D.  "The  Modular  Farm  Shop".  Vol.  33,  No.  7 (Jan.  I96I) 
Pp.  150-51. 

The  I'iodular  Farm  Shop  (an  added  flexibility  to  the  teaching  of  agricultural 
mechanics). 


HENDERSON,  HARRY  D.  and  CHARLES  SALOUTOS.  "Teaching  Farm  Building  Con- 
struction", Vol.  36,  No.  9 (March  1961;)  Pp.  200-202. 

A suggested  topic  outline  for  farm  structure  units. 


Jacobs,  C.  O.  "iiaking  Tool  Storage  Attractive  and  Functional".  Vol.  36, 
No.  9 (March  I96U)  P.  201;. 

Storage  facilities  for  tools  should  be  attractive  and  functional  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers. 


MARVIN,  R,  PAUL.  "Unit  Operations  for  Teaching  Farm  Mechanics",  Vol.  36, 
No.  9 (March  I96U)  Pp.  205-207. 

A tabulated  breakdovm  is  listed  for  unit  operations  for  the  various  types 
of  farm  machinery. 


ROGERS,  PHILIP.  "Determining  Farm  Mechanics  Instructional  Needs  at  High 
School,  Young  and  Adult  Farn.er  Levels".  Vol.  3li,  No.  7 (Jan.  1962)  Pp.  Il;9-l50» 

Txito  major  determinants  of  farm  mechanics  content  are  as  follows:  l)  What 
will  and  can  be  taught  which  depends  upon  the  shop  facility  and  the  instructor's 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  2)  a survey  of  your  area  as  a means  of  determining 
the  needs  of  both  high  school  and  adult  farmers. 
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SALOUTOS,  CHAilLES.  "Improving  Instruction  in  Farm  Hachine?y".  Vol.  33, 
No.  7 (Jan.  19ol)  Pp.  156-57. 

An  account  of  the  use  of  a steam  cleaner  to  improve  instruction  in  farm 
machinery. 


YOUNG,  ORVILLE  L.  "Shop  Tools  Owned  by  Farmers".  Vol.  37,  No.  7 (Feb.  1965) 
Pp.  200-201. 

A study  used  to  as sit  young  farmers  in  determining  a tool  inventory  and 
priorities  in  purchasing  shop  tools. 


V.  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTEI^T  - MANAGEMENT- 

ANDERSON,  C.  A.  "Adult  I,  II  and  III".  Vol.  32,  No.  3 (Sept.  1959)  Pp.  53- 

51;. 

An  adult  program  is  recommended  to  be  built  around  a three  year  structure. 

BULUiRD,  A.  G.  "In  our  Adult  Farmer  Program  You  Start  ^^ith  a Farm  Manage- 
ment Gore".  Vol.  36,  No.  li  (Oct.  1963)  Pp.  79-81* 

A sophisticated  and  scholarly  commentary  on  the  new  approach  to  adult  farmer 
education  in  North  Carolina  whereby  the  broad  unit  method  form  a Farm  Management 
Core  is  employed. 

COOPER,  MELVIN  W,  "Using  Full-Time  Teachers  for  Young  and  Adult  Farmers". 
Vol.  36,  No.  5 (Nov.  1963)  Pp.  Ill; -115. 

A descriptive  account  of  how  a full-time  teacher  for  yoving  and  adult  farmer 
classes  in  Wisconsin  can  gear  and  operate  a functional  program  with  farm  mechanics 
management  courses. 

DEYOE,  GEORGE  P.  "Improving  Farming  Programs  through  Selection".  Vol.  33, 
No.  1 (July  i960)  Pp.  9-11. 

Selection  and  adoptation  of  farming  programs  develop  skills  and  enhance 
knowledge  as  well  as  develop  ability. 

EDINGTON,  EVERETT  D.  "Predicting  the  Success  of  Pennsylvania  Young  Farmers 
in  Farm  I'ianagemenb".  Vol.  35,  No.  3 (Oct.  1962)  Pp.  61-62. 

/\n  extensive  account  of  research  which  correlated  ten  predictor  variables 
with  eacn  of  the  five  criterion  measures  of  farm  management  success  for  192  young 
dairy  farmers  in  Pennsylvania. 
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McCORMICK,  FLOYD.  "Strengthen  Farm  Management  Instruction".  Vol.  38.  No.  2 
(Aug.  1965)  Pp.  3S-h2. 

Several  suggestions  are  listed  for  using  new  funds  (Voc.  Ed.  Act  I963)  to 
strengthen  farm  management  instruction  and  upgrade  programs  in  farm  business 
management. 


RAMSEY,  TED.  "A  Kentucky  Young  Farmer  Program  Designed  for  Member  Partici- 
pation". Vol.  35,  No.  3 (Oct.  1962)  Pp.  61-62. 

A Kentucky  farmer  class  is  oriented  toward  the  areas  of  living:  leadership, 
recreation,  farming  programs  and  finance. 


REIDEL,  WALLACB-F.  "Farm  Tours  Emphasized  in  Iowa  Y.  F.  A.  Program".  Vol.  37 
No,  5 (Nov.  195U)  P.  110.  ’ 

Industrial,  livestock  and  conservation  tours  in  addition  to  regular  farm  tours 
have  added  enthusiasm  to  young  farmer  programs. 


ROT,  PAUL  and  SAl'l  DALE.  "Vo-Ag  Leadership  in  Community  Development".  Vol.  33. 
No.  h (Oct.  I96U)  Pp.  9h-9S.  ^ y • 

A descriptive  account  of  a vocational  agriculture  program  participating  in 
community  development  in  Louisiana  Parish  to  meet  the  educational  and  economical 
needs  of  the  community. 


RYBURN,  JOSEPH  D.  "Better  On-Farm  Service  Centers".  Vol.  33,  No.  7 (Jan. 
1961)  Pp.  153-55. 


The  development  and  use  of  a rating  scale  to  determine  better  on-fam  service 
centers. 


SCARBOROUGH,  CAYCE.  "Farm  Management  for  VUiom?".  Vol.  36,  No.  3 (Sept.  I963) 
Pp.  51^-65, 

The  author  believes  that  farm  management  should  be  structured  and  taught  to 
farm  managers  during  daylight  hours. 


VI.  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT  - PLANT  SCIENCE 

LOFTEN,  W.  T.  "New  Types  of  Adult  Class".  Vol.  3U,  No.  1 (July  I96I)  P.  9. 

An  adult  class  in  Florida  was  organized  and  oriented  toward  watermelon 
production  and  marketing.  It  developed  into  a successful  co-op  — 2,000  acres  of 
melons. 
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VII.  KiETHODS  AND  MATEPTALfi ' 

AGAN,  ROY.  "Better  Farming  - The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  of  ohe  Adult  Farmer 
Class".  Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  I962)  Pp.  II8-I9. 

A test  for  effectiveness  "proof  of  the  pudding  in  adult  farmer  class  lies  in 
the  progress  tovjard  success  or  objectives." 


ASHBY,  LELAND  E.  "Farm  Demonstration  Plots  - A Useful  Teachins  Aid". 

Vol.  3k,  No.  11  (May  1962)  Pp.  2Ui-li5. 

Crop  demonstration  plots  are  valuable  tools  to  teach  agricultural  concepts 
and  practices  as  a joint  or  cooperative  approach  by  both  high  school  and  adult 
farmers. 


BUNDY,  C.  E.  "How  Farmers  Adopt  New  Practices".  Vol.  33,  No.  2 (Aug.  I960) 
Pp.  30-32. 

The  Adoption  Concept  - awareness,  interest,  evaluation,  trial  and  adoption 
is  described  with  implications  for  on-the-farm  follow-up. 


CRAIG,  ROBERT.  "Vo-Ag  Specialists  Spark  Texas  Adult  Program".  Vol.  36. 
No.  5 (Nov.  1963)  Pp.  112-13. 

A success  story  of  how  state  level  personnel  spearheaded  a dynamic  program 
in  adult  programs  in  Texas  through  short  courses. 


GADDA,  H.  W.  "Improving  the  On-Farm  Instruction  of  Young  and  Adult  Farmers". 
Vol.  33,  No.  11  (May  196I)  Pp.  261-63. 

Seven  common  problems  and  possible  solutions  are  listed  for  improving  adult 
on-farm  instruction. 


HALLER,  ALLEN.-  "Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Adult  Farmer  Instruction 
through  the  Improved  Use  of  Audio-Visual  ikterials".  Vol.  3I1.  No.  9 (March  1962) 

Pp.  206-207. 

A series  of  techniques  on  use,  role,  and  techniques  are  described  ;diich  grew 
out  of  a study  made  by  the  author  in  Indiana.  Conclusions  - Ag,  teachers  need 
training  in  A.V,  materials,  a need  for  a repertoire  of  A.V.  materials,  and  A.V. 
materials  get  results  when  used  effectively. 


HUDSON,  AROL.  "Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Adult  Education".  Vol.  3I;,  No.  3 
(Sept.  1961)  Pp.  60-62. 

Audio-visual  aids  provide  the  most  effective  means  of  meeting  the  new  -theory 
of  learning  in  all  types  of  education  - learning  through  experience. 
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JEl/ELL^  JR, , L,  M,  '*Sonie  Guides  for  On-Farm  Instruction  for  Young  Farmers", 
Vol,  37,  No,  $ (Nov.  1961; ) Pp.  116-1?, 

The  following  areas  of  instruction  are  significant  as  a guide  for  on-farm 
instruction  for  young  farmers,  planning,  conducting  and  evaluating  programs. 


MOSCKEE,  ROLF.  "Effective  On-Farm  Instruction  of  Adult  Farmers".  Vol.  31;, 
No.  3li  (Sept.  1961)  Pp.  61;-66. 

This  study  yielded  promising  practices  that  lend  themselves  to  effective  on- 
farm  instruction. 


ROSS,  JAMES.  "A  Look  into  the  Young  Farmer  Program".  Vol.  32,  No.  12 
(June  i960)  Pp.  283-281;. 

An  evaluation  study  of  instructional  methods  used  by  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  with  Iowa  farmers. 


SMITH,  GLEN.  "Class  Participation  - An  Important  Factor".  Vol.  3h,  No.  10 
(April  1962)  ^p.  236-37. 

A technique  that  proved  successful  to  elicit  class  participation  involved 
observing  home  samples  of  quality  hay  and  silage  followed  by  discussions  on 
feeding  problems. 


TSKER,  E.  L.  "Using  a State  Directory  of  Resource  Personnel  for  Adult  and 
Young  Farmer  Education".  Vol.  36,  No.  7 (Jan.  1961;)  Pp.  136-37. 

A compilation  of  specialists  in  various  fields  of  adult  farmer  education 
may  be  circulated  to  teachers  of  agriculture,  listing*  firm,  organization,  name 
and  title  of  specialist,  channel  request  for  service,  speciality  and  area  served. 


YOUNG  FARMER  ASSOCIATION 

BRUM,  H.  D.  "Organizing  the  State  Young  Farmer  Convention".  Vol.  37,  No.  $ 
(Nov.  1961;)  Pp.  112-113. 

A pictoral  analysis  of  a young  farmer  convention  emphasizing  husband-wife 
involvement. 


JACKSON,  J.  R.  "V<hat  Makes  Young  Farmer  Chapters  Tick?".  Vol.  33,  No.  2 
(Aug.  i960)  Pp.  1;2-10;. 

This  study  resulted  in  suggestions  on  organization,  principles,  problems  and 
standards  for  making  a young  farmer  chspter  tick.  ' 


LESTER,  H.  T,  "Developing  a Young  Farmer  Organization".  Vol,  33,  No.  2 
(Aug.  i960)  Pp.  33-3lt. 

General  procedures  were  described  for  initiating  a functional  young  farmer 
organization  which  also  reflects  an  annual  program  of  activities. 
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YEA.TTS,  A.  L,  “Virginia's  State-Wide  Young  Fanner  Program."  Vol.  3E>,  ' 
No.  3 (Oct.  1962)  Pp.  69-66.  i 

Virginia  has  a strong  state  association  - lli98  members,  and  95  local  | 
chapters.  Their  primary  objective  is  to  develop  group  and  individual  responsibility  1 
of  young  farmers  through  programs  of  instruction  and  to  progress  in  farming. 


IX.  EVALUATION 

BUNDY,  CLAiENCE  E.  "Iferch  is  a Good  Time  for  Evaluating  Adult  Farmer 
Programs".  Vol.  35,  No.  8 (Fiarch  1963)  Pp»  192-9li. 

A criteria  for  evaluating  is  set  fort  which  embraces  methods  and  time  of 

year. 

HANSEN,  ALFRED  VL  "Evaluating  Young  Farmer  Programs".  Vol.  33,  No,  2 
(Aug.  i960)  Pp.  Iiii-li5. 

Six  basic  steps  in  evaluating  young  farmer  programs  are  described  and 
accompanied  by  a success  story  in  evaluation. 

HORNER,  JAI4ES  T.  "Evaluation  is  Inevitable — Intelligent  Evaluation  Impera 
tive  for  Effective  Adult  Famer  Education".  Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  109 

119. 

The  author*  comments  on  the  nature  of  evaluation,  who  evaluates,  when  and 
where  should  adult  farmer  programs  be  evaluated  and  vrfiy  evaluate  adult  farmer 
education? 

KNOX,  ALAN  B.  "Developing  an  Evaluation  Plan  in  Adult  Farmer  Education". 

Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  110-121. 

An  approach  to  evaluation  is  described  which  includes  -who  attends, 
appropriateness  of  objectives,  diff^Tential  achievement,  and  application  of 
learning, 

MERRILL,  KEITH  C,  "Idaho  Farmers  Evaluate  the  Farm  Mechanics  Course  of 
Study".  Vol.  3k)  No.  11  (May  1962)  p.  259-63. 

A depth  study  was  conducted  of  selected  and  randomly  chosen  farmers 
regarding  areas  of  farm  mechanics  that  were  emphasized  in  an  Idaho  farmer  program. 

PALZKILL,  JEROME  P.  "Foresight  and  Adult  Farmer  Education".  Vol.  35,  No.  5 
(Dec.  1962)  P.  123. 

An  analogy  of  foresight  and  predictability  of  future  needs  of  adult 
farmer  programs  with  implications  for  teacher  education. 
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PHIPPS,  LLOYD  J.  "Using  Research  to  Improve  Adult  Farmer  Education". 

Vol.  35,  No.  5 (Dec.  1962)  Pp.  111-12. 

Research  may  be  used  to  improve  adult  farmer  education.  Procedures  arej  (l) 
determine  interest  (2)  location  of  courses  (3")  obsexT/'ing  that  fanners  are  semi- 
strangers and  (It)  implementing  adult  learning. 


QUARLES,  N,  K.  "Local  Study  Can  Improve  the  Y.  F.  A.".  Vol.  36,  No.  it 
(Oct.  1963)  Pp.  78-79. 

Studies  like  this  one  reveal  many  causes  of  disparities  in  young  farmer 
classes. 


ROGERS,  JOHN  H.  "The  Young  Farmer  Number  Racket".  Vol.  37,  No,  5 (Nov, 
196it)  P.  107. 

rhe  misuse  of  numbers  is  pointed  out  as  an  evaluation  facet  in  young  fanner 
programs. 
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236.  "Teaching  Aids:  Heture  Stories, " E.  B.  Smith,  Business  Education  Worlds 
28:212-13,  Dec.,  1947. 

237.  "For  D.  E.  Courses;  List  of  Films  and  Firms,"  M.  J.  Goll,  Education  Screen 
25:305,  June,  1946. 
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238.  "Lesson  Planning  for  the  Businessman-Teacher,"  J.  W,  Ernest,  Business 
Education  World,  27:24-8,  Sept,,  1946. 

239.  "D.  E.  Program;  Outline  of  the  Cooperative  Retail  Training  Program  in  the 
Schools  ci  Terre-Haute,  Indiana, " E.  Hookey,  Business  Education  World,  27 :87,  Oct. , 1946. 

240.  "Improving  Learning  and  Achievement  in  Merchandising  and  the  Distributive 
Occupations, " J,  F.  Dame  and  others,  American  Business  Education  Yearbook.  1945 :192-216. 

241.  "Job  Training  Methods  for  Retail  Executives, " M.  Banks,  Journal  of  Business 
Education.  19:21-2,  Feb.,  1944. 

242.  "How  to  Teach  an  Employee, " M.  Banks,  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 33:191,  May,  1944. 

243.  "Vitalizing  Personality  Development  in  a Retail-Training  Program,"  H.  A. 
Zacur.  Journal  of  Business  Education.  19:15-16,  Dec.,  1943. 
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3.  PUBUC  RELATIONS  ^ 

•-t 

244.  "New  Directions  in  the  Preparation  of  the  l^istributive  Personnel, " R.  E.  Mason, 
National  Business  Education  Yearbook,  2;  195-212,  1964. 

245.  "D.  E.  C.A,  Prepared  for  New  Challenges, " H.  A.  Applegate,  American 

yocatmnalJpimna^  Mar.,  1964, 

246.  "Adult  Preparatory  Education  for  Careers  in  Distribution, " E.  L.  Dorr  and 
A.  L.  Demond,  Business  Education  Forum,  18:16-18,  Apr. , 1964. 

247.  "How  D.  E.  Contests  Benefit  Businessmen,  " C.  B.  Arnold,  Business  Education 
World.  44:20-1+,  Apr.,  1964. 

248.  "Improving  Counselor  Coordinator  Relationships, " R,  J.  Reynolds,  Business 
Education  Forum,  19:18+,  Nov.,  1964. 

249.  "Businessman  and  D.  E, , " L.  T.  White,  American  Vocational  Journal,  38:* 
23-4+,  Feb.,  1963. 

250.  "World  Trade  for  Small  Business, " J.  A.  Beaumont,  American  Vocational 
Journal,  38:27,  Mar.,  1963. 

25L  "Merchandising  Club:  Accent  on  Activities, " D.  R.  Crum,  Business  Education 
Forum,  17:24,  May,  1963. 

252.  "Program  for  Progress;  Department  of  D.  E.  of  the  Somerset  County  Vocational 
Technical  Schools, " J.  Warren,  Business  Education  Forum.  18:25,  Oct.,  1963. 

253.  "There's  No  Business  Like  Business,"  M.  J.  Krawitz,  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  37:243-4,  Mar.,  1962. 

254.  "Career  Development  Through  the  Club, " W.  J.  Brady,  Jr. , Business  Edu- 
cation Forum.  16:16.  Apr.,  1962. 

255.  "Adult  Classes  in  Distributive  Education, " R,  F.  Warmke,  Business  Education 
Forum.  15:15-16,  Jan.,  1961. 

256.  "D. E. C.A. , H.  Applegate,  American  Vocational  Journal.  36:29-31,  Mar.,  196L 

257.  "Distributive  Occupations  Forum."  Business  Education  Forum,  15:11-25.  Apr., 

1961. 

258.  "Multiple  Image  of  the  D.  E.  Co-ordinator,"  P.  A.  Carlo,  Business  Education 
World.  42:17+,  Sept. , 1961. 
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259.  "Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America:  An  Aid  in  Teaching, " L.  V.  Brenna, 
Journal  of  Business  Education.  37:15-16,  Oct,  1961. 

260.  "Adult  D.E.  In-Service  Program, " J.  J.  Grande,  Basiness  Education  Forum, 

16:27+,  Nov.,  1961. 

261.  "Thank  Heaven  for  Youl"  W.  E.  Sturges,  Ap>erican  Vocational  Journal,  35: 

17-19,  Mar.,  1960. 

262.  "Adult  Education  and  the  Discipline  of  Distribution, " K.  O.  Logan,  Business 
Education  Forum.  14:13-15,  Apr. , 1960. 

263.  "Training  Adult  Part-Time  Instructors:  A Ten-IIoui-  Orientation  Program, " 
American  Vocational  Journal.  35:30,  Oct,  I960. 

264.  "Adult  D.  E.  Sets  the  Pace  for  High  School  D.  E.  Students, " V.  R,  Maach, 

Hidi  School  Journal,  42:215-17,  Mar.,  1959. 

265.  "Advisory  Committee  in  D.  E. ,"  C.  Arnspiger,  High  School  Journal,  42:198-200,  \ 

Mar. , 1959.  I 

i 

j 

266.  "Dividends  of  D.E.C. A.,"  H.  A.  Applegate,  High  School  Journal,  42:211-14,  j 

Mar. , 1959.  | 

267.  "United  Services:  Distributive  Occupations, " A.  C.  Beckett,  Ed.,  See  Issues  | 
of  Business  Education  Forum,  Oct , 1959  — 

j 

268.  "How  to  Work  More  Effectively  with  the  Business  Community, " B.  Coxian, 

Business  Education  Forum.  12 ’53,  Mar.,  1958. 

269.  "Concepts  of  Adult  Distributive  Education, " M.  J.  DeBenning  and  J.  E.  Timken, 
Business  Education  Forum.  12:17-19,  Apr.,  1958. 

270.  "Whi>ri>  Onn  o.  Ti;.  TTinH  More  Students?"  D.  K.  Becklev.  American  Vocational 
Journal,  32:28,  Apr.,  1957. 

27L  "Let  Your  D.E.  Club  Put  on  a Fashion  Show,"  J.  C.  Hecht,  Business  Education 
World.  38:19-20+.  Oct.  1957. 

272.  "Employee  Committees  Help  Adult  D.  E.  Programs,  "J.  A.  Dorsey,  American 
Vocational  Journal,  31:10,  Mar. , 1956. 

273.  "WantedI  More  Spokes  and  Spokesmen  for  D.  E. , " L.  L.  White,  Business 
Education  Fonun,  10:7-9,  Apr. , 1956. 

274.  "Meeting  with  the  Advisory  Committee, " K.  Zimmer,  Journal  of  Business 
Education.  32:117-18,  Dec.,  1956. 


275.  "MoreD.  E.  Students  Through  Better  Displays, " A.  H.  Scolnick,  Business  Ed- 
ucation World,  35 :24-5,  Jan, , 1985. 

276.  "Flftld  Activity  for  D.  E.  C.  A. . Texas  Style. " American  Vocatonal  Journalt 
30:26,  Mar. , 1955. 

277.  "Recruitment  is  our  Responsibility, " W.  G.  Meyer,  UBEA  Fprun^  9:9-11,  j 

Apr*  f 1955* 

j 

278.  "Meets  in  Richmond."  American  Vocatipnal  Journal^  30:20-1,  May,  1955.  j 

279.  "Promotins  Good  P.iWic  Relations, " J.  C.  Hecht,  Journal  of  Business  Education,  j 

.30:354  6.  May,  1955.  | 

280.  D.  E.  C.A.  Grows  Up. " American  Vocational  Journal  30:14,  Sept.,  1955.  | 

I 

281.  "Salesmanship  is  more  than  Selling,"  M.  Williams,  Virginia  Journal  of  Edu-  j 

cation,  47:13-14,  Jan.,  1954.  i 

i 

282.  "D.  E.  C.A.  Goes  to  Davton. " American  Vocational  Journal,  28:12-13,  May,  195J  | 

I 

283.  "Coordination  thruu^  the  use  of  Advisory  Cominittees, " R,  F.  Kozelka,  UBE^  j 

Forum.  6:16-18,  Apr.,  1952.  | 

284.  "Effective  Coordination  in  Public  Relations, " W,  M.  Kenealy,  UBEA  Forun^  | 

6:21-2,  Apr.,  1952.  j 

285.  " Local  Coordination  in  the  Adult  Phase  of  Education  for  the  Distributive  | 

Occupations,"  T,  C.  Brown.  UBEA  Forum,  6:11-13,  Apr.,  1952.  I 

286.  "Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Wichita,  Kansas,  April  20-23,  1952, " grange 
Sheet.  33A70,  Apr.,  1952. 

287.  "Vermont  Promotes  D.  E.  for  Adults, " J.  M.  Morrow,  American  Vocational .. 
Journal,  27:9-10,  Apr.,  1952. 

288.  "Successful  D.  E.  Adult  Project, " H.  Shaddix.  UBEA  Forum,.  6:33-4,  May,  1952  ^ 

289.  "School  and  Community  Relations  in  D.  E. , " L.  J.  Donaldaenand  others, 

American  Business  Education,  9 :38-44,  Oct. , 1952. 

290.  "How  We  Can  Use  Salesmanship  to  Recruit  Superior  High  School  D.  E.  Students, 

J,  C.  Hecht,  Business  Education  World,  31:225-6,  Jan,,  1951. 

291.  "Six  Suggestions  for  Assuring  Good  Internal  Public  Relations  for  D.  E.  Co-ordiu 
ators,"  J.  M.  Morrow,  Business  Education  World.  31:498-9,  June,  1951. 

292.  "Example  of  a D.  E.  Public  Relations  Schedule, " Business  Education  World, 

30:230,  Jan.,  1950. 
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293.  "Why  Test  Adults  in  Evening  School?"  J.  W.  Ernest,  Business  Education 
World.  30:288-9,  Feb. , 1950. 

294.  "D.E.C.  A. , Now  Three  Years  Old,"  M.  N.  Loos,  Business  Education  World. 
30342-4,  Mar.,  1950. 

295.  "Selected  Methods  and  Techniques  for  Distributive  Occupational  Training  for 
Adults,"  W.  M.  Baker,  UBEA  Forum.  43-10,  Apr.,  1950. 

296.  " Purpose  and  Pattern  of  a Good  D.  E.  Club, " W.  M.  Baker,  _Business_Educa^n. 
World.  30:456-7,  May,  1950. 

297.  "How  Connecticut's  Adult  Training  D.  E,  Program  is  Oi'ganized,"  J.  A.  Dorsey, 
Business  Education  World,  30:512-13+,  June,  1950. 

298.  "D.  E.  Co-ordinator  Contributes  Much  to  his  School's  Public  Relations,"  J.  M. 
Morrow,  Business  Education  World,  31:149-51,  Nov. , 1950. 

299.  " Organizing  the  D.  E.  Advisory  Committee, " H.  Cobb,  Balance  Sheet,  32:111- 
12+,  Nov.,  1950. 

300.  "Public  Relations  in D.E.,"  F.  McCreery,  Education,  70:50-4,  Sept.,  1949. 

301.  "How  to  Lose  Customers  and  Drive  Away  Business, " A.  S.  Galper,  Journal 
of  Business  Education.  17:26,  May,  1942. 
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4.  SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT 

302.  "Standards  for  Selecting  Work  Stations  for  Cooperative  Part-Time  Students, " 

P.  T.  Raines,  Business  Education  Forum,  18:34-6,  May,  1964. 

303.  "Recruitment  of  Training  Stations, " J.  Cottrell,  Business  Education  Forum. 
17:22,  Dec.,  1962. 

304.  "Selection  and  Placement  of  the  D.  E.  Student, " R.  A.  Smith,  JB^in^s  Edu-_ 
cation  Forum,  15:37,  May,  1961. 

305.  "How  and  Why  of  Student  Selection  for  D.  E. , " D.  K.  Beckley,  American 
Vocational  Journal.  31:22-23,  May,  1956. 

306.  "Levels  and  Competencies  in  Distribution,"  D.  E.  Willis,  America  Business 
Education  Yearbook,  1956:141-50. 

307.  "Are  you  Selecting  Students  for  D.  E.  ?"  C.  Kraushar,  Balanc^Sheet,  32:196-8^, 

308.  "How  to  Put  the  Ri^t  D.  E.  Student  in  the  Right  D.  E.  Job, " H.  E.  Shapiro, 
Business  Education  World,  31:282r5,  Feb*,  1951, 

309.  "Selecting  Pupils  in  D.  E. , " L D.  Satlow,  Jonrnal  (QuriPess  Educ^on,. 
26:253-4,  Feb.,  1951. 

310.  "Determining  Employment  Opportunities  for  D.  E.  Students, " H.  E.  Shapiro, 
Business  Education  World,  30:517-19,  June,  1950. 

311.  "Follow-up  on  Placement  of  D.  E.  Students, " K.  Boland,  Balance  Sheet, 

31:388-9,  May,  1950. 

312.  "Relationship  of  Community  and  School  Placement  Agencies  in  the  D.  E.  Program 
H.  E.  Shapiro,  Business  Education  World,  31:30-2,  Sept.,  1950. 

313.  "Selecting  Students  for  D.  E. ,"  N.  Axelrod,  Journal  of.  Bueinessjducation^ 
21:15-16,  June,  1946. 

314.  "Selecting  Trainees  for  Part-Time  Work, " B.  Bell,  Business  Education  World, 
23:387,  Feb.,  1943. 
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5.  GUIDANCE 


315.  "Attitudes  Can  Be  Modified  By  Planned  Teaching,"  K.  C.  iHinerson,  Business 
Education  Forum.  19:22+,  Jan.,  1965. 

316.  "High  School  Preparatory  Education  for  Careers  in  Distribution, " H.  E,  Samson, 
and  D.  A.  Thompson.  Business  Education  Forum.  18:10-12,  Apr.,  1964. 

317.  "Post-Hi^  School  Preparatory  Education  for  Careers  in  Distribution, " R,  C. 
Toothman,  and  P.  G.  Haines. Business  Education  Forum,  18:13  15+,  Apr.,  1964. 

318.  "Preparatory  Distributive  Education  for  Youth  with  Special  Needs, " W.  B. 

Runge  and  E.  J.  Gradoni,  )^siness  Education  Forum,  18:19-21,  Apr.,  1964. 

319.  "Preparatory  Education  for  Careers  in  Distribution,"  J.  A.  Beaumont.  Busi- 
ness Education  Forum.  18:7-9,  Apr.,  1964. 

320.  "Enlisting  OooMdar-SiqpiJSiilti*  W.  G.  Meyer  and  J.  C.  Lovendowski,  Business 
Education  Forum,  175-11,  Apr.,  1963. 

321.  "Good  Co-Worker  Relations  on  the  Job, " W.  B.  Logan,  Business  Education 
Forum,  17:15-16+,  Apr.,  1963. 

322.  "Guidance  is  Everyone's  Job,"  J.  C.  Levendowski.  Balance  Sheet,  44595+, 

May,  1963. 

323.  "Career  Development, " W.  W.  Tennyson  and  D.  H.  Blocher,  Business  Edu- 
cation Forum.  16:7-10,  Apr.,  1962. 

324.  "Career  Development  in  the  D.  E.  Classroom, " J.  Abrabamson,  Business 
Education  Forum,  16:12-13,  Apr.,  1962. 

325.  "Career  Development  on  the  Distributive  Job, " M.  Klaurens,  Business  Edu- 
cation Forum.  16:14-15,  Apr.,  1962. 

326.  "Counseling  for  Career  Development  through  D.  E. ,"  L.  L.  Benson  and  H. 

Loupin,  Business  Education  Forum.  16:10-12,  Apr.,  1962. 

327.  "Developing  Conference  Leaders  in  High  School  D.  £. , " R.  J.  Grandfield, 
andR.  Oczkowski,  Business  Education  Forum,  15:34-5,  Mar.,  1961. 

328.  "D-5,  A Milepost  and  a Guidepost, " M.  Jackson,  American  Vocational  Journal. 
36:26-7,  May,  1961. 

329.  "Department  Store  Executives  Come  From  Hi^  Schools,"  R.  M.  Cameron, 
Business  Education  World.  4058+,  Nov.,  1959. 
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330.  "Are  We  Capitalizing  on  the  Guidance  Values  in  Christmas  Extra  Classes  ?, " 

M.  E.  Andrews,  Business  Education  Forum.  11:27+,  Oct,  1956. 

331.  "Guidance  in  Retail  Cooperative  Training, " E.  J.  Bowen,  UBEA  Forum,  5:23, 
Apr. , 1951. 

332.  "How  the  Boston  D.  E.  Program  Provides  Guidance, " A.  K.  Brennan,  Business 
Education  World.  31:381-3,  Apr.,  1951. 

333.  "Recruiting  D.  E.  Students  via  Guidance, " H.  R.  Sevack,  Business  Educatigi 
World,.  32:189-9%  Dec.,  1951. 

334.  "Guidance'  in  D.  F, , : .T.  Ilialoi.,  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
15:25-31+,  May,  1947. 
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6.  COOPERATIVE  METHOD 

SSSi  "Vocational  Education  Beyond  the  High  School, " J.  C.  Swanson,  and  E.  0.  ... 
Kramer,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  Yearbook,  64  Pt,  1:168-85,  1965. 

t ) 

8S6.  "Office  Services  Clubs  Provide  Work  Expeuience  Without  Fuss,"  M.  C.  ^arks, 
Business  Education  World,  45 :2-3,  Jan. , 1965. 

337.  "Project:  Vocational  Education,"  G.  Fernandez.  Journal  of  Secondary  Educati.cr 
40:65-8,  Feb. , 1965. 

338.  "Cooperative  Work-Experience  Program,"  C.  A.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  American . . 
School  Board  Journal.  150:20,  Mar.,  1965. 

339.  "Occupational  Experience  and  Vocational  Preferences,"  S.  Krippier,  Biblio- 
graphy, Peabody  Journal  (rf  Education.  42:304-9,  Mar.,  1965. 

340.  "Partnerships  in  Training, " M.  F.  Reiterman.  California  E uoation,  2:11-12, 
Mar. , 1965. 

341.  "Kankakee's  Diversified  Occupations  Program  Works  for  Everybody, " P.  D. 
Wasser.  bdustrlal  Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  54:32-3,  Feb.,  1965;  also  American 
School  Board  Journal.  150:45-6,  Apr.,  1965, 

342.  "Low-Down  on  Dropouts;  with  Study-Discussion  Program  by  E.  M.  Duvall, 

D.  Schreiiuar',"  PTA  Magazine.  58:4-6+,  Nov.,  1963.;  also  Education  Digest.  29:8-10,  Jan., 
1964. 

343.  "Work-Study  Programs;  an  Integral  High  School  Curriculum, " C.  L.  Reeve, 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  39:38-42,  Jan.,  1964. 

344.  "Let  the  Employer  be  a TeacHng  Colleague, " B.  Hackett,  Balance  Sheet, 
45:298-9,  Mar.,  1964. 

345.  "Learning  and  Earning,  A Model  Venture, " S.  E.  Cully  and  T.  L.  Clark, 

Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  39:162-5,  Apr.,  1964. 

346.  "Maximum  Benefits  from  the  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program, " M.  H, 
Thorne,  Journal  of  Business  Education.  39*B27-9,  May,  1964. 

, s 347,  "California  Employers  Cooperate  in  Work  Experience,"  E.  M.  Juergenson 

and  J.  T.  Davis,  Agricultural  Education  Magazine.  37 :43-5,  Aug, , 1964. 

348,  "Guidance  Tool  Called  Work  Experience  Education,"  N.  B.  Eisen.  Jotmnal  of 
Secondary  Education.  39372-5,  Dec.,  1964, 

349,  "Careers  for  Potential  Dropouts, " B.  J,  Novak  and  M.  E.  Sundheim,  Educati.on, 
85:199-205,  Dec.,  1964. 
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35C.  "Philosophical  and  Research  Implications  of  the  Work-Study  Program, " E.  E. 
Snyder,  New  York  Society  for  the  Exp.  Study  of  Education  Yearhoc*:,  1953:66-7. 

_ 351.  "Double  EE;  Educational-Enjployi:.ent  Program, " F.  W.  England,  Joun'^.5_of_ 

i J Business  Education,,  38:283-4,  Apr. , 1963. 

352.  "Different  Kind  of  Discipline;  International  Work-Study  Program, " F.  A.bv ams, 
andL  Abrams,  Overseas,  2:17-22,  May,  1963. 

353.  "Problems  in  Diversified  Cooperative  Education, " S,  Cohen  and  W.  C.  Pyle, 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  52:22-3,  Sept. , 1963. 

354.  "First  in  State-Authorized  Co-op  Programs, " M.  A.  Zockle,  Ohio  Schools, 
41:18-19+,  Dec.,  1963. 

355.  "Cooperative  Work  Programs  for  Secondary  School  Students, " F.  Smutz, 
Business  Education  Forum,  16:15+,  Feb. , 1962. 

356.  "Putyour  Activity  Period  to  Work,"  H.  C.  Llewellyn  and  L.  M.  Spidle, 
Balance  Sheet,  43 :271-2,  Feb. , 1962. 

357.  "Effective  Cooperative  Business  Education  Programs, " R.  E.  Mason,  Busi- 
ness Education  Forum.  16:21+,  Feb. ; 30-1,  Mar. , 1962. 

358.  "All  for  Work  Experience, " G.  S.  Bigler,  Business  Education  Forum^  1632, 
May,  1962. 

359.  "Job  Retention  Among  Cooperative  Course  Pupils,"  G.  D.  Goldstein, 

Point-S,  44:87-8,  Nov. , 1962. 

360.  "Experience  of  Work:  Prerequisites  to  its  Success, " M.  E.  Oliverio, 
American  Vocational  Journal,  36 :15-16+,  Jan. , 1961. 

361.  "Parent  in  the  Cocperative  Program, " P.  M.  Rath,  Journal  of  Busincr^ 
MucaWcn,  36:208-10,  Feb.,  1961. 

362.  "Cooperative  Occupational  Education  Clubs, " B.  Henderson,  SphpoJ;_^^ 
Community,  47:17,  Apr.,  1961. 

363.  "Frcgram  Emphasizing  Cooperative  Training, " E.  W.  Fi;r,ton,  AgigPiiilVi- 
Business  Education,  17:240-3,  May,  1961. 

364.  "What  a Complete  Worl;  Sxf  ^rievc+ Program  Involves, " K.  Ray,  LiglSSli 
■Education  World,  42:18-22,  Sept.,  1961. 

365.  "Cooperative  School  Business  Programs,"  A.  L.  Walker,  Amer i e aa_B!lgig.g_SL- 
Education  Yearbook, " 1960:326-7. 
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366.  "Business  and  Education  Profit  by  Work  Training,  '*  R.  F.  VanCleef,  V:rginia 
Journal  of  Education.  5326-9,  May,  1960. 

367.  "Stability  of  Work  Experience  as  a Predicator  of  Success  in  Terminal  Vocationn 
Training,"  J.  J.  Motto,  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  38:720-3,  May,  1960. 

368.  "Cooperative  Business  Education  Programs,"  M.  Andrews  and  L.  M.  Crumley, 
American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  1959:334-52. 

369.  "Facts  About  Work  Experience  Programs,"  J.  B.  White.  American  Vocational 
Journal,  34:18-19,  Oct. , 1959. 

370.  "Work  Experience  Education  and  Curriculum  Planning,"  A.  Leeming,  California 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  34:408-13,  Nov. , 1959. 

371.  "Leamii^  Through  Cooperation, " C.  Stevens,  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook,  1953249-58. 

372.  "Guidance  in  Work-Experience  Programs, " A.  S.  Daughtrey,  Business  Edu- 
cation Forum.  12:14-16,  Jan.,  1958. 

373.  "Terminal  Training  for  High  School  Business  Students, " K.  Post,  Balance 
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374.  "Work Experience  Education,"  L.  P.  Baldwin.  Balance  Sheet.  39:352-3,  Apr., 
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375.  "This  Manufacturer  Trains  Business  Students, " 0.  R,  Hazard,  Business 
Education  World.  38:11-13,  June,  1958. 

376.  "Work  Experience  Program  Benefits  Everyone, " B.  Davis,  Business  Education 
World.  38:18-19,  June,  1958. 
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Education  World.  36:24-5,  Dec.,  1955. 

390.  "Building  Attitudes  Through  Work  Experience, " K.  Marksheffel,  Balance 
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Education.  16  252-7+,  May,  1960. 
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Sheet.  40211+,  Jan.,  1959. 

449.  "Stud^t  Management  Workshop, " L.  C.  Pratt,  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
34:159-60,  Jan.,  1959. 

450.  "Co-Ordineering, " W.  B,  Loean.  Business  Education  Forum.  13:25-6,  Fcb„ 
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451.  "Student  Planning  Through  A Display  Project,"  R.  W.  Matthews,  Balance 
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45a.  "Early  Birds  in  Business, " J.  0.  Perreault.  High  School  Journal,  42:104“7, 
Mar.,  1959. 

453.  "Need  for  D.  E.  In  the  Hi^  School, " R.  C.  VanWagenen,  Higdi  School  Journal, 
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454.  "Training  Placements  for  D.  E.  Students, " H.  E.  Samson,  Hi^  School  Journal, 
42:207-10,  Mar.,  1959. 

455.  "Standards  of  Performance  Expected  of  Beginning  D.  E.  Students, " R.  F, 
Xozelka,  Business  Education  Forum.  13:27+,  Apr.,  1959. 

456.  "Use  Direct  Selling  In  the  Retailing  Class, " J.  W.  Ss^al,  Balance  Sheet. 
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457.  "D.E.  In  South  Carolina."  Arnerioan  Vocational  Journal.  34:14.  May,  1959. 

458.  "Survey  of  High  School  Graduates, " G.  Peart,  Jotirnal  of  Business  Educatica, 
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459.  "Here’s  Your  Change  in  Retailing, " G,  S.  Bigler,  Business  Education  World, 
3829,  Jan,,  1958. 
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460.  "Short  Guide  to  D.  E. T.  E.  Miller,  Busiaeas  Education  World,  38:20-2, 

Jan.,  1958. 

461.  "D.  E.  Works  in  A Small  Town,* " L.  Buckner,  American  VocatiOBtal  Journal, 
33:26,  Feb.,  1958. 

462.  "Boss-of-the-Year  Award,"  H.  T.  Lashmet,  Jr.,  Journal  of  Business  Education 
33:270,  Mar.,  1958. 

463.  "Brainstorming, " N.  Kneeland.  American  Vocational  Journal.  33:29-30,  Apr., 
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464.  "School,  A Eesearch  Agency  for  Retail  Merchants, " E.  S,  Stein,  Journal  of 
Business  Education.  33334-5,  May,  1958. 


465.  We  Built  A Model  Department  Store, " M.  Lubow,  Business  Education  World, 
38:22-4,  June,  1958. 

466.  "How  to  Open  A School  Store, " J.  C.  Hecht,  Business  Education  World.  39 :26-7 1 
Sept.,  1958, 

467.  "Building  Better  Bookkeepers  Through  Integration  with  D.  E. ,"  S.  L.  Seeliger, 
Business  Education  Forum.  13:13-14,  Dec.,  1958. 

468.  "Making  Lessons  Dramatic  in  the  D.  E.  Class, " A,  Trimpe  and  R,  A,  Dannenbcrg 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  27:47-51,  Dec.,  1958. 

469.  "Pennsylvania  Studies  D.E,  in  Large  Cities, " L.  OvsleuandS.  W.  Caplan, 
American  Vocational  Journal.  33:23,  Dec.,  1958, 

470.  "How  Does  the  Principal  Evaluate  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Teaching  of  Distribu- 
'ive  Occupations, " J.  A,  Beaumont,  and  R,  E.  Mason,  National  Association  of  Seconds^ry 
School  Principal's  Bulletin.  41:137-48,  Jan,,  1957, 

47L  "Retailing  Students’  MlniaWre  Department  Store, " P.  A.  Carlo,  Balance  Sheet, 
33:201-2,  Jan.,  1957. 

472.  “"nme  For  A Change,  "A.  Kavlin,  High  Points.  39:48-9,  Jan.,  1957. 

473.  "Testiles  Can  Challenge  Their  Imagination, " N.  Zeimes,  Businesss  Education 
World.  3732.  Mar..  1957. 

474.  "Tejctile  Fabric  Clinics, " G.  H.  Richert,  American  Vocational  Journal.  32 : 
23-31,  Mar.,  1957. 

475.  "Given:Two  Feet  of  Space; Result:  A Distributive  Classroom,"  V7.  G.  Meyer 
rnd  M.  E.  Andrews.  Business  Education  Forum.  11:12-13,  Apr.,  1957, 


476.  "Inventory  Time  for  D,  E, , " M,  J,  Krawitz,  Business  Education  Forum.  11: 
14-16,  Apr.,  1957, 

477.  "Right  Time,  Place,  and  Price, " J,  K,  Stoner,  Business  Education  Forum., 
11:9-11,  Apr.,  1957. 

478.  "Using  A Schedule  of  E;5)eriences  in  D.  R.  F,  Warmke,  Business  Eduoatloij 
World.  37:21+,  Apr, , 1957. 

479.  "When  Learning  Changes  Beharior,  P.  G,  Haines,  Business  Education  Forum. 
11:6,  Apr.,  1957. 

480.  "Wholesale  House,"  E.  R,  Taylor,  Ih'^ructor.  66:72+.  June,  1957. 

481.  "D.E.  and  Small  Business,"  J.  Perreault,  Amei-ican  Vocaticnal  Journal,  32: 
20-1,  Dec.,  1957. 

482.  "Distributive  Education;  Will  It  Help  Solve  Station  Manpower  Woes  ?"  National 
Petroleum  News.  48:38-42,  Mar.,  1956, 

483.  "Finding  Her  Place  In  the  Business  World,"  /v.  S,  Daughtror,  Journal  of 
Business  Education.  31  *.248-50,  Mar,,  1956. 

484.  "D.E.  Does  It  Again!"  American  Vocational  Journal.  31:29.  Apr.,  1956. 

485.  "Operation  FBLA:  A Prize-Winning  Project, " Bnginess  Education  Forum. 
10:41-2,  Apr.,  1956. 

486.  "Taking  The  Cue  From  Business, " W.  R.  Bladder,  Business  Education  For\n:a. 
1059-30,  Apr.,  1956. 

487.  "School  Store  Develops  Appreciation  of  Management  Problems, " J.  C.  HecLi, 
Business  Education  Forum.  1050-1.  May,  1956, 

488.  "Teaching  the  D.  E.  Subjects, " J.  A.  Beaumont  and  B.  M,  Ohm,  American 
Business  Education.  12:256-7+,  May,  195G. 

489.  "Practical  Problem  in  Retailing,"  C.  L.  Fagan,  Balance  Sheet.  38:14-16, 

Sept.,  1956. 


490.  "How  Minnesota  Trains  for  Distribution, " W.  II.  Hutchins,  American  Vocatims 
Journal.  31:20-1,  Oct,  1956. 


491.  "D,  E,  and  Consuner.  Education  Classes  Join  Hands,"  H,  Rosenwinkel  rnd  A. 
I'lowalzek,  Business  Education  Forum.  11:29-3C,  Nov.,  1956, 

492,  "Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  D.  E. ,"  T.  C.  Brown,  and  W.  B,  Logan, 
Vocational  Joimnal.  31:57-9+,  Dec,,  1356. 
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493.  "Co-ordinator's  Challenging  Clocli,"  A.  E.  Misko.  Business  Education  W 
35:19+,  Feb.,  1955. 

494.  "Seven  Steps  to  Success, " J.  A,  Beaumont,  American  Vocational  Journal. 
30*^4-5,  Mar.,  1955. 

495.  "In-Service  Education  and  Experience,''  W.  B.  Logan,  UBEA  Forum,  9:15-16, 
Apr.,  1955. 

496.  "Is  It  Know  or  Do,  or  Both?"  H.  D.  Shotwell,  Business  Education  World, 

35:16,  A^>r. , 1955. 

497.  "Selected  Readings  on  Education  for  fie  Distributive  Occupations, " UBEA  Fornr. 
19:18,  Apr.,  1955. 

498.  "What  Makes  A Succesrful  Coordinator?"  R.  E.  Mason,  UBEA  Forum.  9:16-17, 
Apr.,  1955. 

499.  "In-Service  Teacher-Training  Conferences, " K.  0.  Logan,  Business  Education 
Forum.  93?,  May,  1955. 

500.  "Give  Them  Something  to  Rememberl " H.  A,  Smith,  American  Vocaticnal 
Journal.  30:11+,  Dec.,  1955. 

501.  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Distributive  Vocational  Education, " American  Voca- 
tional Association.  D.  E.  Division,  pa.  35c,  1954. 

502.  "Getting  Support,"  M.  J.  IQrawitz.  Business  Education  World.  34:32,  Feb.,  195 

503.  "I  Believe  Sales  People  Are  Important, " W.  G.  McCargo,  Journal  of  Businepf? 
Education.  29:201-2,  Feb,,  1954. 

504.  "More  Than  Just  A Job,"  A.  Bruchner,  Jr. , National  Education  Association 
Journal.  43:91-2,  Feb.,  1954. 

505.  "They  Know  How  to  Say  Thank  You!"  B.  Straub,  American  Vocational  Journal, 
29:22-3,  Feb.,  1954. 

506.  "D.  E.  Goes  to  College! " N.  Vogeley,  American  Vocational  Journal,  r.9:13-ld 
Mar,,  1954. 

507.  "D.  E.  Teacher  Trainer;  Role  in  Professional  Development, " vV.  B.  Logan, 
American  Business  Education,  10:174-6,  Mar. , 1954. 

508.  "City  Organizes  For  D.  E. ."  UPF  \ Forum,  8:10-18,  Apr. , 1951. 

509.  "Prescription for  Good  Citizens,"  S.  Masterson.  American  Vocational  Joinrr'ii, 
29:25+,  Apr.,  1954. 
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610.  '’Recent  Publications  for  Distributive  Educators, " V.  X..  FraikU?>-,  UBj:)A 
PoruE,  R:29h,  Apr.,  1954. 

- 511.  "Student’s  Viewpoint,"  M.  G.  SchaciiTli ; J.  S.  T. riPAForun,  S:16+, 

( j Af'.,  1954. 

512.  "Bad  Semantics  in  Business  Education,"  H.  A.  Toune,  Journal  of 
Eiucation,  29;323+.  May,  1954. 

513.  "Make  Merchandise  Manualsl"  E.  Wilson,  American  Vocational  Journal.  29:10, 
Oct. , 1SG4, 

514.  "Merchandise  Training  is  a School  Must, " H.  A.  Tocne,  UBEA  Forum.  9:36-8, 
N 7. , 1954, 

515.  "Retail  Selling  Has  A New  Look, " W,  B,  Logan,  Business  Education  World. 
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PREFACE 


The  guide  entitled,  The  Job  Entry  Curriculum^  was  specifically 
prepared  for  experimental  program  developers  in  Florida's  67 
counties  who  are  seeking  to  create  unique  pre**employment  training 
programs*  The  search  incited  by  additional  funding  and  fostered 
by  the  wasted  Americans  is  the  excitement  of  Vocational  Education 
today#  Because  pre- employment  training  possibilities  are 
unique  to  a locale,  the  best  program  for  a school  lies  within 
the  creative  imagination  of  the  occupationally  oriented  educator 
who  can  lead  its  development* 

Having  received  requests  for  the  ground  rules  governing  the 
job  entry  curriculum,  the  State  Department  of  Education  encouraged 
a review  of  all  available  information,  Wendell  G.  Gingrich,  then 
a student  at  the  University  of  South  Florida,  studied  the 
reports  from  the  National  Clinic  on  Distributive  Education,  which 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  October,  1963.  He  later  consulted 
with  Mary  V.  Marks  and  John  A.  Beaumont  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Assisted  primarily  by  Rex  C.  Toothman,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive,  Cooperative,  and  Business  Education,  William 
P,  Danenburg  and  Donald  p.  Jaeschke  of  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  he  compiled  informal  i.ou  for  this  guide.  Discussions 
with  Nat  Clark,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education,  Pinellas 
County^  C.  A.  Bellum,  Director  of  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Education,  Sarasota  County;  and  James  Pope,  teacher- coordinator. 
Distributive  Education,  Seminole  High  School,  Largo,  Florida, 
proved  most  valuable. 


The  program  presented  in  this  publication  emphasizes 
preparation  for  distributive  occupations  but  of  equal  importance 
are  other  areas  of  employment  and  combinations  of  vocational 
programs  now  in  operation*  This  initial  draft  is  offered  to 
assist  not  to  impair  program  uniqueness. 

Questions  concerning  the  institution,  financial  assistance, 
and  consulting  services  should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Rex  C.  Toothman, 
Supervisor  of  Distributive,  Cooperative,  and  Business  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Job  Entry 

Pre«eoiplo]nnent  training  Is  preparation  for  successful  performance 
and  employability  in  a distributive  occupation.  There  must  be  a 
consideration  of  the  individual's  ability  to  relate  himself  to 
people,  to  the  profit  motive,  to  products,  and  to  services 
offered  for  consumer  use  by  his  employer.  Judgement  skills, 
rather  than  manual  skills,  are  keys  to  employability.  Judgement 
skills  are  developed  individually  out  of  attitudes  of  service  to 
others,  appreciation  of  customer  needs,  knowledge  of  product 
performance,  and  acceptance  of  the  social  and  economic  responsi- 
bility of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

With  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  distribution,  we  shall  be 
required  to  build  completely  new  programs  which  may  require  new 
curricula,  new  organization  of  preparatory  programs  of  the  type 
suggested  in  this  manual,  investigation  of  new  occupational 
areas,  and  a close  working  relationship  with  other  vocational 
areas. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Perkin's  Bill;  Public  Law  88-210),  Cooperative  Distributive 
Education  in  Florida  was  a daily  continuum  of  practical  training 
on-the-job,  specific  study  related  to  the  job  and  general  study 
related  to  business  for  those  students  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
older.  Instruction,  therefore,  was  limited  to  employed  persons. 


Public  Law  88-210  revitalized  this  concept  by  providing  that 
"any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned)  under  such  titles,  Act,  or 
Acts  for  distributive  occupations  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  for  any  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  has 
entered  upon  or  is  preparing  to  enter  upon  an  occupation,  and 
such  education  need  not  be  provided  in  part-time  or  evening 
schools."  This  statement  indicates  then  that  vocational  education 
may  be  totally  in-school  training.  It  could  come  before  employment 
rather  than  precede  or  coincide  with  employment. 

Pre-employment  Training  as  a Part  of  Vocational  Education 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  Job  Entry 
Curriculum  or  pre-employment  program  is  a part  of  vocational 
education.  It  in  no  manner  should  become  a general  education 
course  in  its  present  concept. 

Vocationally  directed  education  differs  from  general  education 
in  that  it  is: 

1.  Job  oriented.  It  endeavors  to  make  students  competent 
in  skills,  knowledge,  and  practices  of  the  individual 
student's  occupational  objective. 

2.  Student  oriented.  The  classroom  is  a place  of  instruction, 
where  students  participate  individually  or  in  large  or 
small  groups  in  various  projects  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  The  Individual  student's  many  needs 

are  of  lii^ortance  In  vocational  education. 

3*  Community  conscious.  The  vocational  education  teacher 
must  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  His  program 
should  reflect  those  needs  In  that  students  upon 
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gradwaHon  wJll  have  skills  and  competencies  required 
by  local  buslnessciea. 


4.  Flexible.  Rigid  schedules  or  teaching  units  are  changed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student.  Organization  should 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  education,  when  dealing  with 
human  beings , certain  interests  are  shown  at  various 
times.  This  interest  is  a motivating  force  for 
learning,  in  order  to  capitalize  on  this  Interest, 

we  must  be  able  to  change  plans  when  needed.  This 
flexibility  does  not  mean  that  a goal  Is  lost  sight  of 
or  that  standards  are  not  kept. 

5.  Learned  by  doing.  Participation  activities,  projects, 
laboratories,  problem  solving  and  other  similar  activities 
are  routine  means  to  learning. 

6.  Broad  in  scope  - and  yet  specialized.  The  study  by  the 
student  at  times  Is  the  particulars  of  his  specific 
career  in  the  field  of  distribution;  quite  different 
from  others  In  his  class.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
general  concepts  are  studied  as  well. 

Objective  and  Considerations  for  Job  Entry  Currlcul*”" 

The  Job  Entry  Curriculum  then  Is  a part  of  all  of  these 
conditions  of  vocational  education.  Just  as  in  cooperative 
vocational  education  for  Distributive  Education  with  on-the-job 
training,  the  goal  of  the  pre-employment  program  is  gainful 
employment.  Similarly,  it  must  take  into  consideration,  must 
be  the  focal  point  or  evolve  from  the  students,  the  employment 
opportunities  of  the  trainees,  the  school,  the  local  community. 


and  the  parents. 

It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  an  advlsdly  coumittee 
of  local  businessmen  and  educators  be  established  to  continue 
local  direction  and  aid  to  the  program.  For  further  information 
on  this  matter,  refer  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 
#288  on  Organization  of  Advisory  Committees  (OE-8A009) . 

Purposes  of  Job  Entry  Curriculum 

The  purposes  of  this  program  appear  to  be  twofold; 

1.  To  prepare  secondary  and  post- secondary  stud<>nts  for 
immediate  employment  in  distributive  occupations  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  or  post-secondary  school. 

2.  To  prepare  freshmen,  sophomores,  and/or  juniors  of  high 
schools  and  students  of  post-secondary  schools  to  enter 
the  cooperative  training  programs. 

However,  this  pre-employment  program  is  in  its  initial  stage. 
Present  plans  will  be  held  largely  to  juniors  or  seniors  of  high 
schools.  In  that  regard,  this  manual  will  emphasize  this  feature. 
Category  of  Students 

The  students  would  fall  into  four  categories: 

1.  Those  academically  talented  who  desire  more  knowledge 
of  business,  of  their  future  careers,  and  preparation 
for  employment  and  entrance  into  the  Distributive 
Education  Cooperative  Training  Program. 

2.  Those  who  have  not  been  challenged  by  the  academic  and 
general  education. 

3.  Those  who  have  not  acquired  basic  education  and  social 
skills  to  perform  appropriately  in  business  or  academic 
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4.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  work  part-time  during  their 

school  years  but  who  do  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge 

of  business  and  employment  in  their  career  objective. 

An  honest  effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  students  v;hich 
fall  into  one  of  the  four  categories  into  separate  classes  as 
determined  by  the  tnost  con^arative  need  reflected  in  the  specific 
school.  Even  then,  flexibility  would  be  required  in  classroom 
instruction  and  experiences  as  students  will  not  progress  or 
achieve  the  same  goal  at  the  same  time.  In  large  schools, 
grouping  by  career  objectives  might  be  possible. 

Specific  Objectives  of  Job  Entry  Curriculum 

The  Job  Entry  Curriculum  for  Distributive  Education  is 
designed  to  provide  the  following  objectives: 

1.  For  the  students: 

a.  To  evaluate  his  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities 
for  his  future  career. 

b.  To  instill  sound  principles  and  judgements  before 
entering  employment. 

c.  To  recognize  and  acquire  the  basic  qualities  young 
people  need  in  order  to  succeed  in  business. 

d.  To  complete  school  studying  something  vital  to  his 
interests. 

e.  To  learn  better  human  relations  by  participation 
activities. 

f.  To  discover  the  kinds  of  work  habits  desired. 


g.  To  become  more  proficient  in  basic  communications 
and  mathematics. 

h.  To  arrive  at  thoughtful  judgements  and  decisions 
through  study  of  economics. 

i.  To  begin  earnest  investigation  for  future  career 
objective  and  goals. 

j.  To  receive  "employment  readiness." 

2.  For  the  comaiunity: 

a.  To  participate  in  the  national,  state,  and  local 
effort  to  help  up-grade  the  nation's  working  force. 

b.  To  aid  in  discovering  and  selecting  future  employees. 

c.  To  assist  in  planning  training  to  meet  the  employers' 

specifications. 

d.  To  become  associated  with  the  local  school  system. 

e.  To  become  familiar  with  students  and  their  problems 

in  order  to  prepare  these  students  for  good  citizenship. 

f.  To  become  better  working  agencies  through  association 
with  cooperating  school  agencies. 

3.  For  the  school; 

a.  To  extend  and  improve  existing  cooperative  programs. 

b.  To  broaden  educational  opportunities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  students. 

c.  To  allow  students  to  become  better  individuals  who 
will  represent  the  school  and  society  by  minimizing 
weaknesses  and  strengthening  attributes  through 
extensive  individual  counseling  and  coaching. 
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d.  To  provide  for  closer  teacher  evaluation  for  entrance 
to  the  cooperative  training  program. 

e.  To  begin  student's  earnest  Investigation  for  future 
career  objective,  goals,  and  employment. 

f.  To  become  closely  associated  with  businesses  In  the 

i 

community. 

4.  For  the  parents; 

a.  To  have  better  knowledge  of  what  Is  being  taught  to 
their  child. 

b.  To  know  that  their  child  Is  gaining  knowledge  vital 
for  his  future. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  field  of  distribution  Is  calling  for  highly- 
trained  people  to  conduct  Its  business.  Expansion  of  this  field 
will  be  more  pronounced  as  further  mechanization,  automation  and 
future  Implementations  are  utilized. 

The  Job  Entry  Curriculum,  as  part  of  the  vocational  education, 
will  aid  students  in  preparing  for  this  expanding  field  and  for 
life- goals  In  general. 


FACTORS  IN  ORGANIZING  A PROGRAM 


Conditions  for  Establishment  of  Job  Entry  Curriculum 

The  Job  Entry  Curriculum  for  Distributive  Education  Is  adaptable 
to  any  conditions  which  exist  In  a local  situation.  These 
conditions  will  probably  focus  between  the  two  following  extremes: 

1.  Area  Is  conducive  to  an  extensive  cooperative  training 
program.  Many  training  agencies  are  available  and  willing 
to  cooperate.  School  staff  Is  large  and  coordinator  Is 
highly  qualified.  However,  pre-employment  training 
could  up-grade  and  fortify  the  existing  training  program 
and  broaden  the  curriculum  for  various  student  needs. 

2.  Area  is  not  conducive  to  cooperative  training  program. 
Working  stations  are  few.  School  is  small  and  staff  is 
limited  in  number.  A pre-employment  program  would  provide 
vocational  education,  which  is  needed  to  broaden  the 
opportunities  in  curriculum. 

This  latter  condition  would  probably  occur  in  a small  rural 
community.  Its  program  should  then  take  on  the  distributive 
characteristics  of  areas  where  the  majority  of  the  graduates 
find  jobs.  The  teacher  should  then  contact  these  areas  for  aid 
and  assistance  in  his  program.^  if  at  all  possible. 

School  Time  Allocation  for  Entry  Curricul»"> 

To  establish  a Job  Entty  Curriculum  for  Distributive  Education 
with  or  without  a cooperative  on-the-job  training  program,  the 
following  time  periods  are  recommended: 

1.  One  period  a day  for  one  year. 
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2.  Two  periods  a day  for  one  year. 

3.  One  period  a day  In  conjunction  with  a required  course, 
such  as  General  Business  or  Vocational  Agriculture. 

Teacher  Qualifications 

A teacher  qualified  in  distributive  education  is  recommended. 
Teachers  not  qualified  should  enroll  In  the  usual  qualifying 
courses  before  taking  on  the  responsibility  of  this  duty.  The 
effectiveness  of  a program  will  surely  depend  on  the  teacher  of 
that  program. 

Student  Enrollment  and  Selection 

Student  enrollment,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
instruction,  must  be  limited  per  class,  similar  to  the  Distributive 
Education  Cooperative  Training  Program.  Students  will  be  selected 
by  the  teacher  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  personnel.  An 
application  must  be  made  by  each  student,  as  shown  in  Appendix  1. 
Student's  career  objective  should  be  in  the  field  of  distribution, 
i.e. , retailing,  wholesaling,  and  service  occupations. 

Although  the  student  selects  a career  objective  in  a distributive 
occupation,  he  might  aspire  to  a managerial  position.  This 
aspiration  should  be  considered  in  selection  and  training  of  the 
student. 

Discipline  of  Distributive  Education 

The  student  studying  the  discipline  of  distribution  has  certain 
competencies  to  achieve  for  employment.  They  include: 

1.  Social  competency.  One  working  in  the  field  of  distribution 
has  a set  of  personal  characteristics  which  are  occupa- 
tionally relevant.  Distribution  is  characterized  as  being 
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people-oriented,  not  machine-oriented;  and  as  ouch, 
human  relations  are  most  Important.  Personal  appearance 
appearance,  personality  traits,  and  attitudes  add  up 
to  social  competency. 

2.  Basic  skill  competency.  Basic  skills  of  communications 
and  mathematics  to  his  employment  situation  are  tools  as 
much  as  a typewriter  Is  to  a typist.  The  whole  field  of 
distribution  revolves  around  these  skills.  This  fact 
places  a premium  on  one's  facility  to  use  these  subjects. 

3.  Specialty  competency.  One  working  in  the  field  of 
distribution  Is  closely  associated  with  a specialty, 
usually  a product  or  a service.  The  degree  of  success 
Is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  this 
specialty,  which  Is  becoming  more  complex  each  year.  A 
functioning  knowledge  of  this  specialty  then,  whether  It 
be  furniture,  Insuremce,  fabrics,  automobiles,  petroleum 
or  data  processing  equipment,  becomes  the  center  upon 
which  other  knowledges  and  skills  are  applied. 

4.  Marketing  competency.  Demonstrated  accomplishment  In  the 
performance  of  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  distribution 
Is  essential.  These  functions  are.  In  summarized  form, 
selling,  sales  promotion,  buying  and  Inventory  operations, 
market  research,  and  management.  While  the  Immediate  job 
responsibility  Is  generally  centered  in  one  of  these 
functions,  an  accomplished  worker  has  understandings  and 
appreciations  of  all  the  functions  operating  within  the 
business  enterprise. 
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Time  Allocation  for  Competencies  of  Distributive  Education 


The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  area  of  competency  Is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school.  Some  suggestions  of  dividing 
the  time  among  these  competencies  are  shown  In  Figure  I (page  12). 
Method  of  Instruction  for  Job  Entry  Curriculum 

In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  vocational  approach  should 
be  used.  Under  these  circumstances,  It  will  require  methodology 
that  encourages  total  understanding,  creativity,  problem-solving 
In  a non-uniform  way,  Interpretation,  analysis  and  control  of  job 
behavior.  Participation  and  experience  activities  are  an  essential 
Ingredient  In  this  plan.  These  activities  may  be  accomplished 
by  Individual  or  group  projects  In  a specially-equipped  classroom, 

In  a special  assignment,  and  in  situations  simulating  experiences 
related  to  employment  opportunities. 

Instructional  techniques  such  as  situation  analysis,  case 
problems,  discussion  exercises,  games,  directed  observations,  and 
role  playing  will  help  Individuals  to  learn  froia  each  other.  Many 
school  activities  can  be  uced  to  generate  a basis  for  group  projects. 
Such  projects  could  Include  service  activities  designed  to  support 
sports  or  forensic  programs  In  the  school,  management  activities 
related  to  snacks,  souvenirs,  school  store,  products  produced 
by  other  students,  and  group  competition  activities  drawn  from  the 
awards  programs  of  the  local,  state  or  national  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  ihnerlca  (DECA).  These  activities,  resource  people, 
and  reference  materials  will  substitute  for  a textbook  In  this 
program.  No  outlay  for  a standard  textbook  Is  anticipated. 
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FIGURE  1 


Those  who  have  not  acquired  basic  education  and  social  skills  to 
perform  appropriately  In  business  or  academic  fields. 


Those  who  have  not  been  challenged  by  the  academic  and  general 
education. 


Those  who  are  academically  talented  who  desire  entrance  into 
the  Cooperative  Training  Program  or  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  business. 


Conditions  for  a Quality  Program 

When  we  accept  the  project  or  participation  plan  as  being  the 
method  of  teaching,  three  conditions  for  quality  programs  seem 
essential: 

I*  Training  plans  showing  participation  activities  for 
individual  enrollees.  Similar  to  on-the-job  training 
plans  agreed  to  by  the  employer  and  the  teacher-coordinator 
of  a cooperative  training  program,  a training  plan  for 
p&ctlclpatlon  activities  should  be  made  for  each 
individual.  These  plans  will  be  based  on  instructional 
objectives  stated  as  learning  outcomes,  starting  with 
each  individual  at  his  level  of  employability.  They 
will  provide  a variety  of  selected  learning  experiences 
that  will  lead  ’,  the  individual  through  a series  of 
achievement  levels  related  to  his  occupational  goal. 

2«  Adequate  time  for  individual  Involvement  in  participation 
activities.  Individually  developed  training  plans  require 
adequate  time  in  the  individual's  schedule  to  permit 
involvement  in  participation  activities.  Time  provided 
may  vary  according  to  the  complexity  of  the  activity. 

3*  Adequate  time  for  coordination  activities.  The  instructor 
must  have  time  as  part  of  the  regular  school  day  to 
develop  and  utilize  community  and  school  resources  for 
occupationally  directed  learning  experiences.  Coordination 
as  a technique  for  identifying  and  evaluating  participation 
activities  will  need  to  be  developed  to  a high  degree. 
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Smnmarv 


la  sunmation,  the  program  is  part  of  vocational  education.  A 
vocational  approach  in  the  form  of  participation  and  experience 
activities  must  be  used;  otherwise,  the  program  will  become  a 


mere  textbook  course » 
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FR(XSAM  OUTLINE 


Considerations  for  Eatabllshnent  of  Program 

Several  aspects  wjuld  be  taken  Into  consideration  when  preparing 
the  program  outline  for  each  individual  school.  Some  of  these 
aspects  would  be: 

1.  Age,  mental  and  emotional  maturity  of  students 

2.  Local  business  conditions 

3.  The  establishment  and  accomplishment  of  the  cooperative 
training 

4.  The  local  economic  conditions 

5.  The  overall  attitude  of  the  administration 
A Suggested  One  Year  Program  Outline 

However,  taking  a condition  where  a high  school  presently 
has  a Distributive  Education  Cooperative  Training  Progrem,  the 
following  outline  might  be  used: 

I.  Introduction  (lime  allocation:  3%  or  1 week  of  36  week  school 
year) 

Learning  Outcome:  To  prepare  student  for  vocational  method 

teaching,  class  standards,  and  preview  of 
activities 

A.  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational  Distributive  Education 

1.  Define  and  describe 

Objective:  to  encourage  vocational  attitude 

2.  Method  of  operating,  standards  and  grading  system  in 
class 

3.  Club  activities 

Objective:  to  instill  DECA  enthusiasm  and  parliamentary 

procedure 

4.  Standard  forms  that  will  be  used  in  class 

Objective:  to  begin  practice  of  using  some  forms 

used  in  Distributive  Education  Cooperative 
Training  Program 


II.  Organizing  Activities  (Tine  allocation:  37.  or  1 week) 

Learning  outcome:  To  determine  pre-knowledge  or  class 

characteristics  and  to  begin  direction  of 
class  ectivitles  for  each  individual 

A.  Pre-tasting  (as  desired) 

1.  Program  Outline  Pre-test 

2.  Personality  Test  (See  Distributive  Education  Notebook 
by  Rath  & Mason,  Orientation  Section.) 

3.  Student  history 

4.  Individual  interviews 

5.  Socio-gram 

B.  Individual  Training  Plan 

1.  Prepare  and  discuss  with  each  individual 

III.  Business  Ethics  and  Standards  (Time  allocation:  87.  or  3 weeks) 
Learning  outcome:  To  instill  general  employment  specification 

(See  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business.  Parts  III  & IV,  by 
MacGibbon;  Retailing  Principles,  & Practices.,  by  Rickert,  Meyer, 
& Haines,  Units  7 & 8) 

A.  Honesty  - Employee  must  be  honest,  but  not  frank. 

B.  Courtesy  - Employee  must  be  courteous. 

C.  Competition  - Employee  must  realize  that  he  is  constantly 

competing  for  his  job  and  higher  positions.  He  does 
uot  have  a right  to  his  Job. 

D.  Cooperation  - Employee  must  cooperate  with  management  and 

co-workers,  even  though  he  is  competing  with  the  latter. 

E.  Creativity  - Innovation  or  new  ideas  are  always  needed  on 

a job.  Progress  for  the  employee's  business  means 
better  working  conditions,  raises  and  security. 

F.  Neatness  - Employee's  working  habits  in  regards  to  being 

neat  will  pay. 

G.  Good  grooming  - Grooming  will  determine  if  employee  gets  and 

keeps  his  job. 

H.  Personality  - Employee's  total  habits  and  concepts  will 

spell  success,  or  failure,  or  stagnation. 
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I.  Enthusiasm  - Pursuing  what  one  wants  is  half  che  battle 

of  any  obstacle. 

J.  Thoroughness  <•  Completing  any  job  in  an  orderly  and 

efficient  manner  is  necessary  for  success. 

K.  Communication  <*  Understanding  and  being  understood  in 

both  written  and  spoken  forms  must  be  accomplished 
for  effective  employeent. 

L.  Speed  > Efficiency  is  based  on  speed  and  accuracy. 

M.  Improvability  - Usually  nothing  stands  still.  Employers 

feel  employees  should  continually  be  improving 
themselves  or  their  worth  is  very  little.  No  man 
is  indispensible. 

N«  Knowledge  and  further  study  > Job  progress  usually  means 
retraining  and  further  study. 

IV*  Human  Relations  and  Personality  Development  (Time  allocation; 

22%  or  8 weeks) 

Learning  outcome:  To  understand  the  conditions  of  human 

nature  and  characteristics  of  people. 

(See  Retailiug  Principles  & Practices.  Unit  4) 

A.  Habits 

6.  Personality  Patterns 

C.  Getting  along  with  people 

D.  Various  theories  on  development  and  needs 

E.  Needs,  drives,  and  motivation 

F.  Rasic  selling  principles 

V.  English  for  Business  (Time  allocation:  11%  or  4 weeks) 

Learning  outcome;  To  instill  better  habits  in  the  use  of  English. 
(See  Retail  MerchandlainK. ..  Wingate,  Weiner  et  al.) 

A.  Vocabulary 

B.  Written  forms 

C.  Speech 

VI.  Mathematics  for  Business  (Time  allocation;  11%  or  4 weeks) 
Learning  outcome:  To  condition  facility  of  this  tool  subject. 

A.  General  mathematics 
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B«  Bookkeeping  principles  (if  desirable) 

C.  Basic  financial  statements  and  their  meaning 

VIII.  Economics  for  Business  (Time  allocation:  33%  or  12  weeks) 

Learning  outcome:  To  pursue  the  overall  goal  of  Distributive 

Education  and  to  foster  an  understanding 
of  the  functions  of  distribution  in 
relation  to  the  student's  career  goal. 

A.  Distribution,  marketing,  and  merchandising 

B.  Profit  motive 

C.  Types  of  businesses 

D.  Elements  of  cost 

E.  Living  wage  and  cost  of  living 

F.  Consumer  economics 

G.  Types  of  goods 

H.  Credit  and  banking  system 

IX.  Business  Law  and  the  Student  (Time  allocation:  6%  or  2 weeks) 

Learning  outcome:  To  inform  student  about  legal  conditions 

of  employment. 

A.  The  law  of  contracts  (See  Essentials  of  Business  Law  by 

Rosenberg  & Crank)  ’ 

B.  Child-labor  laws  ( u.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wages*  Hours 
& Contracts  Division) 

C.  Income  Tax  Law  (Internal  Revenue  Office) 

D.  Hour-wage  law  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage,  Hours  & 
Contracts  Division) 

B.  Workman's  Compensation  (See  above  reference) 

F.  Unemployment  Compensation  (See  above  reference) 

X.  Job  Application  and  Interview  (Time  allocation:  3%  or  1 week) 

Learning  outcome:  To  acquaint  student  with  means  and  conditions 

to  apply  for  employment. 

(See  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business  by  MacGibbon,  Part  II) 
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PROJECTS 


Projects  are  the  means  to  allow  students  to  participate  In 
studying  on  their  own  or  in  small  groups.  These  could  be 
various  lengths  and  used  for  in-class  discussion,  conmunity 
aids  to  business,  and  future  references. 

Many  projects  could  be  accomplished  right  in  the  school  as 
a benefit  to  the  school,  other  clubs,  students  as  well  as  the 
pre-employment  enrollees.  Some  of  the  projects  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  Sell  refreshments  at  all  school  atheletlc  events. 

Learning  outcome:  Human  relations,  salesmanship  and  financing. 

2.  Uork  in  the  school  store. 

Learning  outcome;  Human  relations,  salesmanship,  financing, 
and  inventory  control. 

3.  Participate  in  the  work  of  the  school  cafeteria. 

Learning  outcome:  Food  service  activity  and  financing. 

4.  Prepare  research  manual  on  chosen  career. 

Learning  outcome:  Study  of  specialty. 

5.  Select  a type  of  business,  prepare  research  paper  on 
requirements  to  enter  seme. 

Learning  outcome;  Study  of  employment  requirements  and 
economic  conditions  in  chosen  career. 

6.  Prepare  merchandise  manual  on  a particular  product. 

Learning  outcome:  To  study  product  specialty. 

7.  Make  an  interview  with  a local  businessman  and  report  results. 
Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  employment  and  study  of 

Itait  X. 

8.  Go  to  several  stores  and  observe  methods  of  various 
salesmen  and  report  on  same. 

Learning  outcome:  To  observe  salesmanship  and  human 
relations  principles  in  Unit  V. 

9.  Look  up  state  law  requirements  for  business  or  student 
work  requirements  and  report  same. 

Leaning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  management  or  ownership 
of  business  and  study  of  Unit  IX 
(Business  Law). 
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10.  Compare  the  differences  between  Capitalism,  Socialism, 
and  Communism. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  Unit  VIII  (Economics 

for  Business). 

11.  Compare  the  types  of  markets,  e.  g.  monopolistic. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  Unit  VIII. 

12.  Prepare  research  paper  on  stock  and/or  commodity  markets. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  Unit  VIII. 

13.  Report  on  a particular  industry  giving  its  condition, 
future,  and  problems. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  future  career  goal  and 

study  of  Unit  VIII. 

14.  Survey  the  traffic  of  a particular  area  for  a projected 
amount  of  business  that  could  be  sustained. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  future  ownership  or 

management. 

15.  Survey  the  zoning  laws  and  means  to  change  them. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  ownership  or  management. 

16.  Survey  the  population  tendencies  of  your  local  or  state  area. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  ownership  or  management 

and  study  of  Unit  VIII. 

17.  Prepare  reseach  on  the  importance  and  advent  of  automation 
of  retailing. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  Unit  VIII  (Economics 

for  Business) 

18.  Survey  consumer  choices  of  a particular  product. 

Learning  outcome:  To  prepare  for  Ubit  V (Human  Relations) 

and  Unit  VIll. 

19.  Sell  advertising  for  school  paper  or  yearbook. 

Learning  outcome:  Begin  principles  of  advertising 

and  study  of  salesmanship  in  Unit  V. 

20.  Prepare  an  assembly  program  to  tell  about  Distributive 
Education. 

Learning  outcome:  Overall  theme  of  course  and  Unit  VI 

(English) . 
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CONCLUSION 


The  main  purpose  of  the  Job  Entry  Curriculum  Is  not  Just 
preparation  f.r  gainful  employment  but  preparation  for  gainful 
employment  in  a career  of  the  student's  choice.  The  program 
should  be  a time  of  "retreat,"  a "search  for  tomorrow,"  whereby 
the  student  begins  to  realize  that  he  Is  the  doorstep  of  hlo 
future*  It  Is  a tine  to  find  out  who  be  Is,  what  are  his 
needs  end  desires,  and  how  does  he  proceed  to  fulfill  them  In 
his  career  objective. 

The  standards  of  the  program  should  be  such  that  the  student 
realizes  that  serious,  thinking  of  his  future  Is  the  goal.  A 
variety  of  vocational  methods  could  be  used  to  meet  this  end. 


APPENDIX  I 


(Attach  Photo 
Here) 


STUDENT  APPLICATION 
FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Personal  Information 


Name 

Date 

Home  Address 

Explain  any  physical  handicaps 

Phone 

, such  as  weak  eyes,  poor  hearing,  etc. 

Family  Doctor 

Present  Homeroom  Teacher  and  Room  No. 

bate  of  Birth  Height 

Weight 

General  Health 

Father's  Name 

Occupation 

Where  Working 

Mother's  Name 

Occupation 

Where  Working 

Guardian's  Name 

^ 1 _ M ^ V ^ ■ "■ 

Occupation 

s ..... 

Where  Working 

Father's  Nationality  Mother's  Nationality  Guardian's 

Nationality 


School  Information 

Are  you  financially  able  to  remain  In  school  until  graduation? 

Is  It  necessary  for  you  to  contribute  to  your  own. support  while  In 
high  school  ?_ 

Number  of  brothers Number  of  sisters 

What  prompted  your  Interest  in  this  program?__ 

How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time? 

What  high  school  subject  do  you  like  best?  Why? 
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what  high  school  subject  do  you  like  least? Why? 

In  what  subject  do  you  make  your  best  record? 

Do  you  Intend  to  go  to  college?  

How  many  days  were  you  absent  last  year?^ 

What  subjects  do  you  need  to  graduate? 

Have  you  discussed  this  program  with  your  parents? 

Do  you  have  a hobby?  What  is  it? 

Do  you  get  along  well  with  others  or  do  you  prefer  to  be  alone? 

Will  you  have  to  work  your  way  through  college? 

How  many  school  credits  have  you  earned  in  the  following: 

English jMathematics Science ^History 

Commercial Foreign  Languages ^Home  Economics 

Shop  Others 

Subjects  and  Grades  Last  Year 


Subjects  You  Are  Now  Taking 


Subject 


Grade 


Instructor's  Name 


Room  No 


Subjects  To  Be  Taken  Next  Semester 
(Do  not  fill  in) 


Occupational  Information 

Are  you  Interested  in  (a)  getting  a job? or  (b)  training  for 

future  work? 

If  you  have  ever  been  employed,  fill  in  Che  following;  if  not,  list 
one  or  more  persons  other  than  relatives  for  character  references. 

Employer  or  Character  Reference  Addr^s  ' Date  Type  of  Work 


What  type  of  occupation  do  you  desire  training  in?  1st  choice^ 
- 2nd  choice  ' _3rd  choice 


Have  you  a preference  for  any  company  in  which  you  would  like  to 
be  placed? , Why?  

Do  you  have  any  means  of  contacting  this  company? ^ 

Who?  Title? 


I shall  do  vy  part  in  assisting  my  son/daughter  to  fulfill  all 
obligations  to  the  program,  including  regularity  of  attendance 
and  maintaining  of  a satisfactory  scholastic  standing. 


Parent's  Signature 


Student's  Signature 


APPENDIX  II 


A ONE  YEAR  PROGRAM  CONIENT  PREPARED  BY  ROBERT  TIPPING,  TEACHER- 
COORDINATOR,  SARASOTA  HIGH,  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA,  VHIERE  COOPERATIVE 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  IS  ESTABLISHED. 

Basic  understand Inga  are  needed  by  students  before  they  begin 

their  occupational  experiences  if  they  are  to  derive  maximum 

benefit  from  them. 

1.  Introduction  to  course.  What  is  marketing  and  distribution? 
What  kind  of  Jobs,  working  conditions  and  opportunities 

are  in  the  field  of  distribution? 

2.  Overview  of  our  economic  system 

a.  What  shall  we  produce  with  our  productive  resources? 

b.  How  much  shall  we  produce  in  total  and  how  fast  shall 
the  econon^  grow? 

c.  Who  shall  get  the  goods  and  services  produced? 

3.  Economics  of  distribution 

a.  Thorough  understanding  of  supply  and  demand 

b.  Pricing 

4.  Beisic  Business  Records  and  Their  Meaning 

a.  Balance  sheet 

b.  Profit  and  loss  statement 

c.  Method  of  preparation 

5.  Function  of  Marketing  and  Merchandising 

a.  Assembling,  pricing,  transporting,  storing  and  their 
importance  in  distribution 

b.  Understanding  the  selling  function 

c.  Marketing . and  the  many  channels  of  distribution 

d.  Appreciating  the  iiq>ortance  of  credit  and  understanding 
its  basic  principles 

6.  Salesmanship.  Understanding  the  approaches  used  in  selling 
and  merchandising  and  how  they  are  applied  in  the  various 
sales  media. 

a.  The  importance  of  a pleasing  personality  in  selling 

b.  How  to  acquire  product  knowledge 

c.  Developing  effective  speech  and  writing  skills 

d.  Formation  of  businesslike  habits 

e.  Formulating  and  following  a code  of  ethics 

f.  Mechanics  of  beginning  retail  sales:  sales  slips, 

cash  register  practice  and  stock  procedures 

7.  Career  Development 

a.  What  duties  and  responsibilities  are  carried  out  by 
persons  employed  in  distributive  occupations? 
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b.  Study  literature  on  selected  occupations* 
c«  Find  out  how  technological  developments  affect  these 
occupations* 

d*  Help  the  student  to  estimate  own  potential  for 

occupational  success  in  light  of  personal  characteristics, 
work  experience,  academic  record,  and  the  results  of 
psychological  tests* 
e*  Select  tenative  career  goals* 
f*  How  to  apply  for  a position 
g.  Job  application  and  job  interview 

8*  Occupational  Adjustment  Competencies 
a*  Getting  along  with  co-workers 

b*  Factors  and  traits  which  make  up  a business  personality 
c*  How  to  present  a neat,  attractive  appearance 
d*  Learning  a job  quickly  and  completely 
e*  Profiting  from  supervision 

f.  Appreciating  managerial  problems 

g.  Understanding  and  abiding  by  laws  conpernlng  business 
and  labor 

h*  Practicing  personal  living  that  leads  to  good  work 
living 
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PREFACE 


Expanded  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education,  increased  funds 
for  research  and  development,  rapid  changes  in  technology,  educational  innova- 
tions, and  new  orientations  and  relationships  are  hut  a few  of  the  many  factors 
wMch  enphasize  the  need  for  increased  quality  and  quantity  in  our  research  and 
development  efforts.  One  of  the  critical  considerations  in  our  e3q>anded  efforts 
is  the  administration  of  research.  It  was  the  hroad  purpose  of  this  seminar  to 
focus  on  those  administration  aspects  which  facilitate  improved  and  ejqpanded 
programs  of  research  and  development.  Admittedly,  a seminar  of  such  brief 
duration  can  only  scratch  the  .rurface.  We  also  recognize  that  many  worthtfhile 
ideas  and  suggestions  developed  during  the  seminar  deliberations  "fell  between 
the  chairs"  and  were  not  captured  in  this  report.  However,  we  believe  the 
papers  presented  by  the  consultants  will  be  of  value  to  the  participants  and 
other  research  workers  and  administrators  \dio  were  not  able  to  attend. 

This  Vocational  Education  Research  Seminar  was  one  of  four  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Vocational  Association  Research  Committee,  the 
Occupational  Research  and  Planning  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
host  institutions.  Other  research  seminars  were  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  the  Ifoiversity  of  Nebraska,  and  Michigan  State  Ifeiversity. 

As  semineff  director,  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  personnel  in  0cci;pation8d  Research  and  Planning  in  the  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  members  of 
the  Program  Planning  Committee  at  The  Ohio  State  University;  Dr . fepert  Evans , 
Chairman  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  Research  Committee;  and 
Dr.  William  John  SchiU,  Coordinator  of  the  Vocational  Education  Research 
Seminars  this  year,  both  of  The  University  of  Illinois.  Special  thanks  is 
due  the  capable  consulting  staff  for  their  varied  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  seminar.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  seminar  was  the  varied  background 
and  perspective  of  the  participants.  Their  enthusiasm,  interest,  and  partici- 
pation contributed  materially  to  the  seminar  outcomes. 


Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director 
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HJBPOSE  OF  SEMINAR 


To  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  research  ar'^  development  in 
vocational  education 


OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  develop  a concept  of  the  role  of  research  and  development 
in  state  programs  of  vocational  education  and  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  success 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  a functional  organizational 
stmcture  for  conducting  a program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  vocational  education 

3.  To  clarify  key  individual  and  organizational  roles  and 
relationships 

4.  To  develop  con^etencies  in  administering  a program  of  research 
and  development 

5.  To  develop  an  xinderstanding  of  the  dynamics  of  planned  change 
and  its  application  to  vocational  education 

6.  To  develop  empathy  and  support  for  rei,3arch  and  development 
in  vocational  education 
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North  Carolina  T.  Carl  Brown 

Oklahoma  Ruth  E.  Burris 


Assistant  Director  of  Reseeurch 
in  Agricultural  Education, 
Cornell  University- 

Chairman,  Field  Services  and 
Research,  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  Technology,  State 
University  College 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, Cornell  University 

Dean,  School  of  Business,  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Albany 

State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  North  Caurolina 
Depar-bment  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Supervisor,  Health  Occupa- 
tions Training,  Oklahoma  Stabe 
Board  for  Voca-tional  Education 


er|c 


State 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Name 

Ronald  Kaiser 


George  L.  Brandon 

George  W,  Wiegers,  Jr. 

Mark  Nichols 

Rufus  W.  Beamer 
Ray  Jongeward 
Joseph  K.  Bailey 

Donald  M.  Brill 

Vernon  Swenson 
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Position 

Supervisor,  Program  Development, 

Oregon  State  Department  of  ! 

Education 

Director,  Vocational  Teacher 
Education,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Head  Teacher  Educator,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education, 
University  of  Tennessee 

State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  Utah  State 
Department  of  Education 

Head,  Department  of  Education, 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Director  of  Research,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Education 

Supervisor,  Vocational  Program 
Services,  West  Virginia  State 
Department  of  Education 

Supervisor,  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education,  Wisconsin  State 
Department  of  Education 

Chief,  Business  and  Distributive 
Education,  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education 
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THE  BOLE  OF  BESEABCH  ABD  DEVELORtEaiT  IB  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

by 

Henry  M.  Brickell 
Assistant . Superintendent 
Manhasset  Public  Schools 
Manhasset,  New  York 


There  are  a number  of  steps  in  the  process  of  inventing  and  diffusing  innovations 
in  any  field  of  human  endeavor— medicine,  agriculture,  industry,  education  -any  field. 
What  goes  on  at  one  stage  of  the  research  and  development  process  is  quite  different 
from  what  goes  on  at  another.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  \diich  are  correct  for  any  one 
of  them  are  essentially  wrong  for  all  the  others.  The  purposes  are  different;  the 
people  are  different;  the  costs,  the  signs  of  excellence  and  the  measures  of  success 
for  the  several  stages  all  are  different.  Inasmuch  as  those  differences  cannot  be 
reconciled,  the  stages  cannot  be  telescoped  or  combined.  Moreover,  since  each  one 
must  grow  out  of  the  preceding  (in  a carefully-planned  program)  they  must  occur  in  a 
certain  sequence  over  a period  of  time.  Their  order  cannot  be  changed.  Furthermore, 
most  people  prefer  to  work  in  one  stage  and  find  working  in  the  others  uncomfortable 
if  not  distasteful. 

Those  are  my  propositions  to  you. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary  to  cover  this  ground  with  you  who  are  experts  in 
vocational  education  because  you  are  all  students  of  agriculture  and  industry.  Those 
two  fields  (along  with  medicine,  business,  and  the  military)  offer  the  most  compelling 
proof  of  •(rtiat  a serious  program  of  research  and  development  can  accomplish.  I can  do 
little  more  than  call  sharply  to  your  attention  what  you  already  know  but  perhaps  have 
not  yet  applied  to  your  work  an  educators. 

Frankly,  if  you  were  not  educators  it  would  hardly  be  necessary.  But  since  you 
are,  I will  pretend  that  you  are  as  innocent  of  research  and  development  as  the 
remainder  of  the  profession  and  will  even  presume  to  tell  you  something  about 
agriculture. 

Most  of  us  who  have  written  about  reseeurch  and  development  in  education  have 
recognized  several  stages  along  a line  of  activity.  All  of  us  tend  to  put  something 
called  basic  research  over  toward  the  early  end,  something  called  development  along  in 
theaniddle,  and  something  called  demonstration  over  toward  the  late  end.  Beyond  that 
modest  amount  of  agreement,  however,  we  cannot  seem  to  go.  We  all  cut  the  line  at 
different  places  and  use  all  sorts  of  names  to  label  the  segments. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  the  man  who  likes  to  work  at  a partic"lar  stage 
carefully  slices  it  up  into  several  substages  and  names  each  one.  I am  reminded  of 
the  map  showing  the  USA  as  seen  by  Ohioans- -Steubenville  on  the  Atlantic,  Dayton  on 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.  Dr.  Brickell  preceded  his  paper  with  comments  based  on  his 
experiences  reported  in  the  publication.  Organizing  New  York  State  for  Educational 
Change.  See  pages  23-29  of  an  article  from  Theory  Into  Practice,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  April, 
1962,  which  capsules  these  experiences  and  observations. 
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the  Pacific,  and  Cincinnati  on  the  Gulf.  This  pheonomenon  is  worth  your  attention 
because  the  people  whose  work  you  administer  are  likely  to  be  myopic  Ohioans  about 
their  own  work.  They  may  show  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  work  of  men  at  other 
stages.  Unless  you  yourself  can  keep  the  entire  research  and  development  spectrum 
in  view,  the  more  able  and  energetic  of  the  men  who  work  for  you  will  inevitably 
lead  you  to  over  invest  in  their  favorite  stbge. 

Last  week  in  Washington  as  a panelist  for  one  of  the  research  and  development 
programs  I read  a proposal  from  an  extraordinarily  able  group  of  researchers  who 
enjoy  working  together.  They  proposed  to  spend  many  weeks  and  much  money  getting 
together  to  plan  what  to  do,  a little  time  working  with  school  people  persuading 
them  to  do  it,  and  many  months  and  much  more  money  evaluating  the  effect  of  their 
work  on  the  schools.  Like  almost  every  multi-stage  proposal  I have  ever  read,  it 
ballooned  out  at  the  proposers'  points  of  special  interest,  then  deflated  at  the 
others.  That  particular  proposal  was  dumbbell-shaped. 

Because  the  names  of  the  several  stages  are  not  worth  eirguing  about  and  because 
the  smaller  divisions  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  I will  simply  number  the  major 
steps  in  order.  Some  of  the  names  commonly  used  to  label  various  stages  are  shown 
below  the  line  in  a rough  sequence  from  left  to  right.  (See  attached  chart  titled; 

A Research  and  Development  Sequence  on  page  22). 

STAGE  I - muiRIMG 'imO  THE  WAY  THINGS  ABE.  The  Ideal  circumstances  for 
Stage  I are:  detachment  from  any  specific  or  immediate  problem,  the  absence  of  a 

timetable,  and  no  expectations  except  that  knowledge  will  be  produced.  (More  about 
the  circumstances  later.)'  

The  whole  process  of  inventing  and  diffusing  innovations  in  any  field  should 
begin  with  an  understanding  of  what  the  world  is  made  of  and  how  it  is  put  together. 

In  the  human  enterprise  we  know  eis  vocational  educators,  we  want  to  start  by 
understanding  the  circumstances,  processes,  and  effects  of  learning  to  work.  We 
want  to  know  why  man  works--the  economic,  political,  social,  and  ego-related 
significance  of  it  to  him.  We  want  to  know  the  psychological  effect  of  unen^iloy- 
ment.  We  want  to  know  how  girls  choose  careers.  We  want  to  know  how  factory  work 
was  represented  in  19th  Century  English  novels.  We  want  to  know  the  relation  between 
intelligence  and  manual  dexterity.  We  want  to  know  what  leads  to  success  or  failure 
on  the  job.  We  wEint  to  know  which  old  jobs  will  disappear,  which  new  ones  will 
emerge.  We  want  to  know  the  salaries  paid  to  refrigeration  maintenance  men'  during 
their  first  three  years  of  employment.  We  want  to  know  how  many  boys  cut  electronics 
class  at  Southwest  Tech  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  last  year.  Throughout  all  this, 
we  would  especially  like  to  know  the  relationships  of  cause  and  effect  so  that  we 
can  deliberately  control  events  in  the  future. 

You  can  see  that  some  of  this  information  is  more  "basic"  than  the  rest.  That 
is,  it  explains  more.  You  can  also  see  that  the  information  gathered  will  be  "use- 
less" in  and  of  itself.  It  will  remain  "useless"  until  someone  takes  it  and  says, 
in  effect,  "Well,  if  that's  the  way  things  work,  how  could  I make  a particular  thing 
happen?  Now  if  I were  to  take  ..."  With  that  thought,  he  has  moved  across  the 
line  from  Stage  I into  Stage  II. 


STAGE  II  - CBEATIMS  A PROCEDURE  FOR  GETTIMG  SOMETHIHG  DONE.  The  ideal  circumstances 
for  Stage  II  are  ones  of  artificial  enrichment  and  extraordinary  freedom.  (More  about 
that  later.) 

In  Stage  II  a goal  is  set  and  a procedure  is  devised  to  achieve  it.  The  planner 
does  not  have  to  know  anything  whatever  about  Stage  I.  That  is,  we  can  have  invention 
without  research,  engineering  without  physics.  But  you  can  see  that  a man  can  design 
better  if  he  knows  the  properties  of  his  materials  in  advance. 

In  vocational  education.  Stage  II  is  the  translation  of  what  is  known  about  learning 
vocations  into  programs  for  teaching  vocations.  It  is  the  creation  of  teaching  equip- 
ment, teaching  materials,  teaching  schedules,  and  teaching  procedures.  • If  the  pesulting 
program  is  to  be  exported  outside  the  original  invention  setting,  it  must  first'be  fully 
formulated,  clearly  described,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  equipment  and  materials  (books, 
films,  teachers'  manuals,  p\q)il  examinations)  needed  for  its  use.  If  this  is  no+  done, 
an  exportable  instructional  program  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  it  cannot  possibly  be 
moved  into  Stage  HI. 

SIACT!  - III  DETERMINING  WHAT  A PROCEDURE  WILL  DO.  The  ideal  conditions  for 
Stage  III  are  those  \diich  are  controlled  whenever  possib].e  aid  closely  observed  when 
control  is  not  possible.  (More  about  that  later.) 

In  Stage  III  we  find  out  what  the  newly-devised  procedure  is  good  for- -if  anything- - 
and  \diat  is  costs  to  use.  We  compare  its  effectiveness  and  efficiency  to  that  of  other 
procedures  which  already  exist  and  have  the  same  goals. 

Here  we  are  not  interested  in  whether  it  will  grow  in  the  greenhouse  or  tick  in 
the  laboratory.  Since  we  are  checking  it  out  for  possible  widespread  use,  we  test  it 
under  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  exposing  it  to  the  risks  of  all  weather  conditions, 
indifferent  care,  and  ordinary  people. 

In  vocational  education.  Stage  HI  means  actual  use  of  the  program  in  the  whole 
range  of  school  classrooms  with  all  kinds  of  teachers  and  all  sorts  of  students.  At 
the  end,  we  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  prospective  user:  "If  you  have  these  kinds 

of  socio-economic  conditions  in  your  community,  and  this  kind  of  teacher  in  your  school, 
and  if  your  students  are  thus  and  your  goals  are  these,  and  if  you  can  acquire  the 
following  equipment  and  materials  and  use  them  as  indicated,  then  this  particular 
procedure  will  do  such  and  such  a thing  for  you." 

When  we  can  say  that  about  a program,  it  is  read.y  for  Stage  IV. 

STAGE  IV  - MOVING  A PROCEDURE  IMTO  GENERAL  USE.  The  ideal  conditions  for  Stage  IV 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  information;  the  demonstration  of  the  proven  procedure 
in  natural,  garden-variety  settings;  the  persuading  of  administrators;  and  the  training 
of  teachers.  (More  about  that  later.) 

In  Stage  IV  the  new  procedure  is  moved  out  of  the  evaluation  phase  and  installed 
in  the  field  settings  for  which  it  has  been  proven  useful. 

It  is  important  that  what  is  spread  be  an  authentic  version  of  what  was  invented 
in  Stage  H and  proven  in  Stage  HI.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  field  settings  are 
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not  yet  equipped  to  use  an  innovation.  If  they  cannot  be  properly  equipped,  the 
innovation  cannot  be  spread.  Moreover,  once  a new  program  has  been  installed,,  it  must 
be  maintained  or  it  will  tend  in  time  to  lose  its  distinctiveness  and  fall  in  quality. 

The  purpose  of  Stage  IV  activity  is  not  to  gain  new  knowledge,  not  to  develop  new 
procedures,  and  not  to  evaluate  them.  The  purpose  is  to  spread  what  has  been  proven 
superior. 

A Closer  Look  at  the  Several  Stages. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  research  and  development  patterns  in  other  fields 
is  the  existence  of  separate  agencies  for  different  functions.  The  distinctions 
between  the  several  stages  is  perhaps  clearest  in  agriculture,  where  it  took  fifty 
years  of  trial  and  error  to  discover  the  differences  and  get  organized  to  deal  with 
them.  (Pxease  forgive  me  while  I run  a bucket  of  coals  up  to  Newcastle.) 

In  1862,  Federal  legislation  authorized  the  creation  of  colleges  of  agriculture  as 
part  of  the  land-grant  institutions  established  under  the  Morrill  Act.  (You  will 
recognize  -this  as  a Stage  IV  activity,  intended  to  reach  pre-service  farmers.)  In 
1887,  twenuy-five  years  later,  the  Hatch  Act  created  agricultural  experiment  stations 
to  discover  something  definitive  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  to  teach.  (This  was 
primarily  to  take  care  of  Stage  III  and  Stage  II,  with  minor  attention  to  Stage  I.) 

I would  estimate  that  vocational  education  today  is  about  where  agriculture  was 
in  1887.  We  are  educating  workers  today  fairly  well  and  we  can  go  on  doing  it,  getting 
gradually  better  by  swapping  the  practices  we  evolve  through  trial  and  error.  But 
suddenly  we  are  offered  over  $20  million  a year  to  get  better  faster. 

For  twenty-five  years  after  the  Hatch  Act  of  I887,  in  addition  to  underpinning 
the  college  curricula,  the  experiment  stations  tried  to  disseminate  research  findings 
directly  to  farmers.  Issuing  research  reports  was  soon  abandoned  because  (and  here 
the  analogy  with  education  becomes  irresistible)  research  men  wrote  increasingly 
esoteric  reports  addressed  primarily  to  each  other.  Q?he  stations  then  tried  three - 
day  institutes,  traveling  exhibits,  bulletins,  speeches,  demonstrations  at  the 
stations--the  same  kind  of  techniques  we  use  today  in  education.  They  failed  for 
them  as  they  have  for  us  and  for  many  of  the  same  reasons..  As  a consequence,  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914  created  the  agricultural  extension  service  to  solve  the 
special  problem  of  disseminating  innovations  to  farmers  already  in  service.  Both 
the  Morrill  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act  neglected  this  problem.  (So  does  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  I963,  as  I read  it.  I wonder  \diether  it  will  take  us  twenty-five 
years  to  find  that  out.) 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  completed  the  basic  machinery  of  agricultural  research  and 
development--  fifty  years  after  it  was  begun.  I note  with  great  interest  that'  it  has 
not  had  to  be  significantly  redesigned,  in  the  fifty  years  since.  An  impressive  test 
of  its  adequacy.  Permit  me  to  oversimplify  in  describing  how  it  works; 

Drawing  upon  basic  research  in  agriculture  itself  and  in  the  scientific  fields 
which  underlie  it,  the  staff  of  an  agricultural  e;^eriment  station  is  free,  for 
example,  to  develop  (to  invent  or  create)  a new  strain  of  seed.  The  new  seed  is 
then  tested  on  a wide  variety  of  plots  owned,  leased  or  otherwise  controlled  by  the 
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ejiperiment  station.  During  this  evaluation  period,  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  growth  of  the  seed  are  controlled  where  possible  and  are  observed  and  recorded 
where  control  is  impossible,  as  with  rainfall.  At  the  conclusion  of  a successful 
field  test,  staff  members  of  the  ejqperiment  station  describe  the  results  in  research 
reports.  The  dissemination  process  then  begins . An  extension  specialist  translates 
the  research  into  a practical  plan  for  using  the  new  seed  strain.  The  county  agent 
is  then  responsible  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  new  seed.  He  frequently  starts  by 
persuading  one  farmer  to  demonstrate  its  use  on  his  own  farm  so  that  neighboring 
farmers  can  be  brought  in  to  observe  the  results.  For  the  farmers  who  want  to 
change,  the  agent  supplies  the  necessary  knowledge  and  offers  his  continuing  help. 

Medicine  and  industrial  development  offer  parallel  examples. 

Let  us  now  examine  each  phase  of  research  and  development  in  education  with 
greater  care.  The  conditioners  of  success  suggested  here  are  offered  as  possible 
criteria  for  judging  proposals.  They  ^e  different  at  each  stage,  of  course,  and 
the  differences  should  be  carefully  noted.  Although  the  categories  created  here 
are  an  idealized  conception,  which  will  be  followed  only  rarely  in  the  proposals 
you  will  receive,  they  can  serve  to  help  you--and  the  prc^osers— understand  what 
they  are  driving  at  and  idiether  they  have  the  right  horses  for  the  task. 

STAGE  I 


The  best  atmosphere  for  inquiring  into  the  way  things  are  is  one  in  which 
highly  capable  men  have  been  released  to  pursue  their  own  interests  and  are 
ejcpected  only  to  produce  knowledge.  There  is,  ideally,  no  goal  in  sight  other 
than  the  discovery  of  information.  There  are  no  deadlines.  There  will  be  time 
to  pursue  at  greater  length  idiatever  is  discovered.  The  results  do  not  have  to 
draw  the  applause  of  other  workers,  get  into  the  newspapers,  or  succeed  in  the 
marketplace . 

The  men  working  at  Stage  I are  not  responsible  for  seeing  that  their  work  is 
translated  into  something  useful  at  Stage  II.  In  all  likelihood,  no  Stage  I study 
will  lead  directly  to  a Stage  II  product.  In  fact.  Stage  I studies  will  often  lead 
to  nothing  whatever.  What  men  discover  at  Stage  I goes  into  the  general  fund  of 
knowledge  generated  by  mankind.  There  it  may  someday  be  drawn  upon— if  anyone  cares 
to  do  so. 

For  its  part.  Stage  II  activity  will  always  dip  into  the  whole  pool  of  knowledge 
produced  by  Stage  I and  will  not  attempt  to  sustain  itself  on  a trickle  on  informa- 
tion from  a single  Stage  I source.  In  other  words,  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
necessary  to  expect  all  research  inquiry  to  have  immediate  value. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  possible  implications  of  a Stage  I study 
are  too  expensive',  iupractical,  or  otherwise  unacceptable  for  operating  vocational 
education  programs  as  we  know  them  today.  In  fact,  while  the  inquiry  is  in  progress, 
any  concern  for  the  applicability  of  the  findings  can  distract  the  researcher,  narrow 
his  effort,  and  hasten  him  to  unjustified  conclusions. 

Our  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  basic  research  and  our  reluctance  in 
education  to  finance  adequately  the  special  circumstances  needed  for  it— along  with 
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our  natural  but  premature  eagerness  to  have  the  researcher  translate  his  results  into 
educational  programs —have  prevented  or  damaged  many  basic  research  efforts*  They  have 
led  some  of  our  finest  minds  to  try  to  convert  their  finding  to  practical  use  and  to 
seek  recognition  through  advertising  them  or  to  seek  money  for  further  research  through 
selling  their  findings  to  schools.  Such  use  of  research  talent,  although  understand^ 
able,  is  wasteful.  Fundamental  progress  stops  while  these  men  go  out  into  the  market- 
place* They  should  be  supported  to  do  what  only  they  can  do*  We  distract  them  to  our 
loss. 


Stage  I research  does  not  conclude  with  a set  of  instructions  telling  the  reader 
what  to  do  with  the  results  It  says  simply,  "The  investigators  note  with  interest 
that,  within  the  limited  scope  of  our  inquiry,  things  seem  to  work  about  like  this  - 
with  such  and  such  a degree  of  probability  that  we  are  correct*"  It  is  up  to  the 
reader  to  make  what  he  can  out  of  the  knowledge  offered  to  him. 

I might  remind  you  that  the  state  legislatures  and  the  Congress  have  not  typically 
expected  the  men  who  staff  the  bureaus  of  the  executive  branch,  to  pursue  knowledge  in  a 
lesisurely  atmosphere  of  detachment  without  regard  to  its  ultimate  use.  You  may  con- 
sider how  much  Stage  I inquiry  it  is  fair  to  expect  from  the  men  in  state  education 
departments. 

Much  of  the  research  into  human  behavior  which  underlies~-or  should  underlie- 
vocational  education  programs  is  carried  out  not  by  vocational  education  specialists 
themselves,  but  by  economists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  and  psychologists.  It 
will  undoubtedly  lie  there,  unused,  unless  sifting  through  it  becomes  a standard  part 
of  ail  Stage  II  activity.  It  is  ray  opinion  that  future  efforts  to  develop  vocational 
education  programs  should  draw  heavily  upon  Stage  I research.  I believe  that  the  best 
designs  will  come  from  the  conscious,  deliberate,  planned  translation  of  that  research 
into  programs  for  teaching. 


STAGE  II 


The  basic  ingredients  of  a good  invention  setting  are  a richness  of  talent  and  a 
freedom  to  explore.  At  its  best.  Stage  II  provides  for  (l)  a grotjqp  of  highly  intelligent 
people,  (2)  a somewhat  limited  problem,  (3)  time  to  concentrate  on  a solution,  (4)  ample 
money  and  resources,  freedom  to  try  almost  anything,  (6)  the  likelihood  that  the 
solution  will  be  used  somewhere,  and  (7)  the  prospect  of  personal  recognition  if  the 
problem  is  solved.  The  more  artificial,  enriched  and  free  the  setting,  the  more  distinc- 
tive the  innovation  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

Freedom  is  essential.  The  atmosphere  and  the  actuality  of  freedom  must  be 
deliberately  created. 

The  Atmosphere.  I always  did  poorly  as  a boy  on  the  match-  stick  puzzles  in  my 
comic  books.  I could  never  move  three  matches  and  wind  up  with  five  squares,  or  what- 
ever. When  I turned  in  frustration  to  the  solution,  it  usually  said  something  like: 
"Stand  matches  and  #6  on  end  and  lay  §2  horizontally  across  the  top.  (We  didn*t 
say  you  had  to  lay  them  flati)"  I was  always  a victim  of  self-imposed  restrictions. 

Most  of  us  bring  to  any  problem  a set  of  limitations  which  are  in  us  rather  than  in 
the  problem.  The  technique  of  group  "brainstorming"  is  governed  by  a set  of  rules 
meant  to  'tape  out  artificial  limits- -you  are  to  say  whatever  springs  into  your  mind, 
you  are  encouraged  to  stretch  another  man's  unorthodox  suggestion  into  scmething 
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really  outlandish  (the  old-fashioned  word  for  "way  out")  you  are  not  to  criticize 
anyone's  idea  no  matter  how  wild,  and  so  on. 

T^e  Actuality.  Beyond  the  matter  of  climate,  you  want  the  kind  of  exhilaration 
that  comes  when  top  management  says,  "Men,  we  want  a solution  and  we  don't  care  what 
it  costs.  The  lifting  of  a monetary  ceiling  is  a shorthand  way  of  promising  equip- 
ment, consultant  advice,  secretarial  help,  travel  money,  tryout  schools--whatever, 
and  this  is  important,  whatever  the  inventors  themselves  think  they  need. 

I have  traveled  occasionally  among  education's  Stage  II  hothouses— those 
especially-created  curriculum  development  settings  blessed  with  a favorable  climate 
and  enriched  soil.  I usually  check  out  the  seven  ingredients  I have  suggested  to 
you  here.  Once  I met  two  biology  teachers  who  had  been  hired  by  an  industrial  giant 
for  the  summer  and  freed  to  pursue  their  own  research  on  the  DNA  molecule  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  come  up  with  some  techniques  useful  for  teaching  high  school 
biology.  They  came  out  of  their  modern  laboratory,  past  their  technician's  office, 
and  into  the  paneled  anteroom.  We  stood  on  the  carpet,  chatting  about  their  travels 
in  conjunction  with  the  project;  then  I ticked  off  the  seven  criteria  and  asked, 
"Right  or  wrong?"  ’ 

Wrong  on  one,"  said  the  older.  "You  don't  need  lavish  resources." 

"You  don't?"  I said,  looking  euround. 

"No,"  he  said.  "The  resources  don't  have  to  be  lavish.  All  that's  necessary 
is  that  they  give  you  everything  you  ask  for." 

His  remark  is' a classic.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  For  what  would 
in  any  other  circumstance  be  extravagant  is  in  an  invention  setting  a matter  of 
simple  necessity. 

The  typical  operating  school  does  not  provide  a setting  rich  enough  or  free 
enough  to  generate  new  instructional  programs.  Faculties  usually  carry  heavy 
responsibility  for  operating  standard  programs.  Often  overburdened  with  routine 
duties,  they  can  rarely  take  their  hands  off  the  \dieel  of  labor  long  enough  to 
invent  something  better. 

The  national  curriculum  studies  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
Course  Content  ]jiq)roT«aaent  Section— PSSC  physics,  SMSG  mathematics,  BSCS  biology, 

CHEM  and  CBA  chemistry- -all  sprang,  without  exception,  from  artificially  created, 
enriched,  free  settings.  They  did  not  arise  naturally  from  the  workaday  world. 

None  of  them  would  exist  today  if  a large  group  of  talented  men  had  not  been  paid 
and  freed  to  concentrate  specifically  on  designing  them.  N5F  spent  about  $1^  million 
to  develop  CBA  chemistiy,  $6  million  to  develop  PSSC  physics,  and  ^ million  to 
develop  SMSG  mathematics.  Those,  by  the  way,  are  all  Stage  II  costs;  they  do  not 
include  Stage  IV  costs,  which  in  the  case  of  PSSC  have  run  an  additional  $8  million 
so  far.  Six  million  to  develop  PSSC,  $8  million  to  spread  it.  No  wonder  it  is  the 
success  story  of  our  time. 

Not  all  limitations  are  monetary.  State  education  departments  eure  notoriously 
prudential  in  outlook, and  they  have  their  regulations  to  prove  it.  The  Federal  funds 
which  came  to  vocational  education  first  with  Smith-Hughes  and  subsequently  with 
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other  laws  have— until  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963— been  accompanied  with 
highly  prescriptive  provisions.  Regulation  in  any  form,  no  matter  how  broad  and  no 
matter  how  well  intended,  always  inhibits  innovation.  Suppose  you  requiie  only  the 
most  general  conditions--say  that  students  be  taught  in  a school  building  by  college- 
educated  personnel  at  a per  pupil  cost  of  $400  per  year  or  above.  No  government 
agency  stops  at  that.  But  even  if  it  did,  the  room  for  inventing  new  forms  of  voca- 
tional education  would  have  been  severely  restricted. 

The  five  states  involved  in  the  Ford-financed  Western  States  Small  Schools 
Project  faced  this  problem  head  on  3?  years  ago.  They  established  five  criteria  for 
membership.  The  fifth,  titled  "Freedom  to  Experiment,"  requires  that  "all  governing 
boards  (i.e. , state  boards  of  education,  boards  of  trustees,  etc.)  of  the  state 
departments  of  education  or  institutions  of  higher  learning  must  adopt  a resolution 
that  the  project  will  not  be  obstructed  by  any  regulations  ^diich  might  restrict  or 
deter  or  in  any  way  deny  the  free  and  unrestrained  examination  of  methods  and 
techniques  specifically  designed  to  assist  in  the  d.evelopment  of  higher  quality  of 
educational  opportunity. "4  i commend  their  fine  example  to  you.  Existing  regula- 
tions ought  to  be  suspended  in  Stage  II  while  better  methods  are  being  sought. 

In  summary,  the  Sndth-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  did  not  give  us  the  con- 
tinuous cycle  of  innovation  we  must  have  in  vocational  education- -largely  because, 
in  my  opinion,  they  did  not  call  for  the  deliberate  creation  of  Stage  II  seedbeds. 

The  Act  \*ich  brings  us  together  today  corrects  that  condition.  What  it  takes  for 
Stage  II  is  bright  people,  a limited  problem,  time  to  work  on  it,  lavish  resources, 
maximum  freedom,  the  probable  use  of  the  invention, and  the  promise  of  recognition 
for  the  inventors.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  if  you  omit  any  one  of  them,  the 
resulting  invention  will  be  fragmentary  or  deformed. 

STAGE  III 


At  its  best  Stage  III  activity  provides  conditions  in  \rixich  the  forces  which 
might  influence  the  success  of  the  new  approach  being  tested  can  be  controlled  \rtien 
possible  and  kept  under  close  surveillance  when  actual  control  is  impossible.  The 
detachment  from  practical  affairs, which  is  an  important  feature  of  Stage  I and  the 
great  freedom  which  must  characterize  Stage  II, would  be  inappropriate  and  ultimately 
destructive  in  Stage  III. 

Stage  III  calls  for  the  systematic  testing  of  a new  instructional  approach  to 
find  what  it  will  accomplish  under  what  conditions . The  empirical  evaluation  of 
programs  by  using  them  in  many  different  schools  under  carefully  controlled  or 
closely  obsei*ved  conditions  can  be  described  as  field  testing.  In  the  test,  the 
novel  procedure  must  be  used  over  a period  of  time  and  its  results  compared  with 
the  results  of  other  procedures  used  under  similar  conditions.  The  process  requires 
two  restrictions:  (l)  procedures  must  not  be  changed  in  mid-streamj  otherwise  it 
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will  not  be  clear  what  is  being  evaluated,  anc  (2)  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
proced.ures  are  used  must  be  kept  comparable;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  clear  what 
environmental  conditions  are  determining  the  outcome, 

A broad  field  test  is  desirable  because  we  know  so  little  about  the  conditions 
which  affect  learning  in  school.  New  programs  should  be  tested  in  situations  so 
diverse  that  all  the  forces  which  pla^'-  upon  learning,  even  though  unknown,  will  none- 
theless be  present  to  influence  the  results,  A program  may  prove  satisfactory  in 
mo&u  schools  while  giving  spectacular  results  in  one  particular  setting  and  abysmal 
results  in  another.  Only  by  extensive  field  testing  can  we  avoid  the  error  of 
labeling  a program  a success  or  a failure  because  it  happened  to  be  tried  in  a 
single  circumstance  where  an  unknown  factor  dictated  the  results. 

We  are  relatively  unfamiliar  with  Stage  III  endeavors  at  the  present  time  in 
education.  Ordinarily  the  step  is  skipped  entirely  and  we  move  directly  from  II  to 
IV,  oisseminating  raw,  \intesi:ed.  inventions.  Many  of  our  most  talked-about  and 
earnestly  promoted  innovations  have  yet  to  be  carefully  assessed--instructional 
television,  flexible  scheduling,  team  teaching,  non-graded  plans,  programed 
instruction,  and  even  the  widely-  respected  NSF  science  and  math  courses  mentioned 
earlier.  The  same  situation  appears  to  exist  in  vocational  education, 

Tae  field  testing  called  for  in  Stage  III  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  use  ol'  field  trials  in  Stage  II,  Field  trials  are  often  used  to  collect 
suggestions  from  teachers  as  to  how  the  course  could  be  improved  and  to  determine 
whether  the  course  is  workable  at  all  in  a natural  setting.  All  the  NSF  courses 
have  had  the  benefit  of  field  trials  and  were  greatly  modified,  by  them.  But  try- 
out for  the  purpose  of  redesign  is  not  the  same  as  testing  to  find  whether  a com- 
pleted program  is  effective  and  to  ascertain  where  it  should  be  used.  It  is  this 
final  step  that  we  usually  skip. 

Note  al,so  that  field  use  is  not  the  equivalent  of  field  testing.  Years  of 
field  use  may  prove  only  that  a practice  in  vocational  education  is  feasible — not 
necessarily  that  it  is  effective.  It  is  revealing  to  observe  that  the  degree  to 
which  a program  has  been  carefully  evaluated  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  age.  I 
daresay?*  we  have  as  little  actual  hard  evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  work 
experience  in  distributive  education  as  we  have  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
new  courses  in  computer  technology. 

The  evidence  seek  from  a thoroughly-planned,  veil-designed  Stage  III 
activity  will  not  come  to  us  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not  a natural  occurence. 

It  must  be  consciously  planned  for  and  men  must  be  trained  to  do  it . As  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  different  schools  should  be  used  in  a single  test.  The 
process  may  occasionally  be  concluded  within  one  or  two  years,  but  will  usually 
take  longer  because  longitudinal  studies  will  often  be  required. 

In  the  same  way  that  Stage  II  development  can  proceed,  without  the  benefit 
of  Stage  I research,  Stage  III  evaluation  can  be  applied,  to  any  program  no 
matter  how  it  was  developed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  an  innovation 
has  been  bred  in  the  incubator  recommended  for  Stage  II.  New  approaches  have 
been  and  w.lll  continue  to  be  designed  in  all  sorts  of  settings,  including  an 
occasional  local  school  system.  The;/  should  be  as  eligible  for  field  testing 
€LS  any  d.eveloped  under  more  scientific  conditions. 
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STAGE  IV 


Like  all  earlier  phases.  Stage  IV  has  its  own  subordinate  stages.  The  chief  ones 
are:  (l)  acquainting  schools  with  the  existence  of  the  new  program,  (2)  persuading 

school  administrators  to  adopt  it,  (3)  making  certain  the  school  acquires  the  necessary 
machinery  and  materials,  and  (4)  teaching  staff  members  how  to  conduct  the  program. 

Clearly,  Stage  IV  is  not  ’’research”  and  it  is  not  ’’development”  in  the  sense  of 
creating  something  new.  Yet  any  so-called,  research  and  development  program  which  stops 
short  of  Stage  IV  may  never  touch  a pupil  in  a classroom.  The  heavy  work  of  research 
and  development  lies  in  moving  proven  new  programs  out  into  the  field  settings  where 
they  ought  to  be  used. 

Innovations  are  not  eagerly  sought  by  all  schools.  They  do  n^t  flow  automatically 
across  the  nation  simply  because  they  have  merit.  They  can  be  urged  from  national  plat 
forms,  attractively  packaged,  tested  and  found  to  be  good,  stamped  ’’Safe  for  human  con- 
sumption”—and  still  they  may  sit  in  the  warehouse, 

I offer  you  my  observations  about  Stage  IV-~my  favorite  term  for  it  is  dissemina- 
tion— as  it  appears  to  work  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  generally  and  leave 
it  to  you  to  test  them  against  your  own  experience  in  vocational  education. 

As  Everett  Rogers  will  undoubtedly  tell  you  when  he  speaks  later  in  the  conference 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  informed  and  another  to  be  convinced.  Knowing  that  something 
exists  is  only  a first— and  not  very  big--step  in  the  successful  adoption  of  an  innova- 
tion, (This  is  one  of  the  things  it  took  agric^uiture  twenty-five  years  to  discover  and 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  cure,)  Furtherraore,  since  we  are  discussing  institutional 
adoptions  rather  than  farming  practices,  keep  in  mind  that  the  man  to  convince  is  the 
administrator  located  at  the  control  center  of  the  institution  we  want  to  change. 

The  most  effective  way  to  convince  a school  staff  that  it  should,  adopt  a new 
program  is  to  let  it  observe  the  successful  new  approach  in  action.  Nothing  persuades 
like  a visit.  Written  d.escriptions  of  the  new  program,  speeches  about  it  and.  research 
reports  concerning  it  sho'old  all  be  regarded,  as  preliminary  or  supplementary  to  a visit 

The  innovation  must  be  demonstrated  under  conditions  which  are  not  abnormal, 
artificial,  or  unreal! stic*^-that  is,  not  too  different  from  the  everyday  circumstances 
in  the  observer* s own  school  and  community. 

The  most  persuasive  demonstration  consists  of  the  continuing  use  of  the  I'.ew 
approach  as  a basic  part  of  regular  instruction  in  a noimal  school  setting.  Anything 
which  smacks  of  a ’’perforraance”  by  extraordinary  teachers  working  under  artificial 
conditions  for  a limited  time  is  likely  to  be  unconvincing.  The  observer  may  express 
interest,  but  he  cannot  be  certain  the  approach  would  work  day  and  day  out  in  the  hands 
of  the  average  teacher  in  his  own  school. 

After  the  visit,  if  the  local  school  decides  to  take  on  the  new  program,  it  is 
essential  that  its  staff  be  thoroughly  educated  in  the  professional  skills  necessary 
to  carry  it  out.  The  development  of  those  qualities  in  the  staff  requires  far  more 
elaborate  steps  than  most  schools  even  think  of  providing  ordinarily.  In  the  ideal 
situation  for  re-education,  the  teacher  of  teachers  knows  more  about  the  innovation 
than  those  he  is  re-educating  and  has  himself  succeeded  in  using  the  program  with 
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children.  The  instruction  reaches  simultaneously  all  teachers  who  should  use  the 
innovation,  extends  over  a long  period  of  time,  and  is  interspersed  with  actual 
classroom  practice  in  using  the  innovation. 

Furthermore,  turnover  in  local  faculties  is  so  high  that  re-education  for  an 
innovation  must  be  available  continuously  to  new  teachers  entering  the  school. 
Adequate  arrangements  for  doing  this  locally  are  almost  non-existent,  an  ybu  know. 
Here  is  where  state  leadership  directly  or  through  intermediate  units  is  essential. 

In  summary,  successful  dissemination  depends  upon  realistic  demonstrations 
followed  by  intensive,  continuing  re-education. 

Let  me  conclude  my  observations  about  Stage  IV  with  a comment  about  local 
adaptation.  Adaptation  is  widely  recommended  as  superior  to  adoption.  No  doubt 
it  is  superior  to  the  blind,  slavish  adoption  of  an  ill-fitting  innovation.  But 
it  has  been  my  own  observation  that  most  local  adaptations  of  programs  developed 
outside  are  not  a shrewd  ingenious  tailoring  of  the  innovation  to  make  it  fit  local 
needs.  The  final  adaptation  usually  looks  to  me  more  like  what  they  have  left  after 
they  knocked  the  corners  off  getting  it  through  the  door.  It  appears  to  be  the  part 
they  Were  actually  able  to  get  inside  the  school,  given  their  shortcomings  of  space, 
time,  eq.uipment,  materials,  and  trained  personnel.  I trust  the  point  is  appeurent. 

A Few  Final  Generalizations  About  the  Research  and  Development  Sequence. 

These  final  generalizations  eure  based  on  my  own  observations  and  constitute 
ray  own  views.  I cannot  guarantee  their  accuracy;  I can  only  say  that  they  fit  niy 
experience . , 

As  one  moves  from  Stage  I through  Stage  IV,  from  basic  reseeurch  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  innovation^  the  following  seems  to  be  true: 

* One  man  working  alone  can  accomplish  less  and  less. 

* More  and  more  people  must  be  dealt  with. 

* Costs  rise  sharply. 

* The  value  of  a dolleu*  diminishes. 

* The  amount  of  heurdweure  and  materials  needed  goes  up. 

* The  average  level  of  human  talent  goes  down. 

* Sharpness  of  thinking  diminishes. 

* Quality  of  ideas  tends  to  be  diluted. 

* Ideas  must  begin  to  be  pushed  rather  than  left  to  be  pulled  from  one  stage 
to  the  next. 

w Facts  unaided  by  emotion  become  less  persuasive. 
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# Emotion  unenlightened  by  facts  becomes  more  persuasive. 

* Strategies  of  educational  change  must  deal  less  with  individual  men  and 
more  with  their  institutions. 

Probably  the  most  significant  final  generalization  I can  offer  - and  in  some 
ways  the  most  disturbing  - is  this; 

A mature  program  of  research  and  development  is  one  in  which  men  are  busily 
disseminating  in  Stage  IV  a set  of  innovations  which  are  decidedly  worse  than  those 
being  tested  in  Stage  III,  which  are  themselves  definitely  inferior  to  those  being 
invented  in  Stage  II,  which  are  themselves  worse  than  they  could  have  been  if  men 
had  only  known  what  they  are  now  learning  in  Stage  I.  Or  to  accentuate  the  positive, 
what  is  now  being  learned  in  Stage  I will  soon  make  what  is  new  being  invented  in 
Stage  II  look  primitive,  even  though  present  Stage  II  developments  frankly  look  far 
superior  to  those  being  tested  in  Stage  III,  which  are  clearly  better  than  what  is 
now  being  spread  in  Stage  IV,  which  has,  of  course,  already  been  proven  superior  to 
what  schools  were  doing  before. 


Responsibility  for  Managing  Research  and^ Development. 


Certain  agencies  in  education  are  better  equipped  to  work  at  one  stage  than 
another  in  research  and  development.  They  are  differently  situated  with  respect 
to  legal  responsibility,  organizational  structure,  tradition,  values,  viewpoint, 
funds,  and  personnel.  My  view  is  that  they  should  apply  their  strengths  and  not 
attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 


You  will  certainly  reject  this  view  outright.  At  least  my  experience  has  been 
uniform  on  this  point.  In  my  own  1961  study  of  educational  change  in  New  York  State, 
for  example,  I wrote  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  state  department,  the  school  study 
councils,  the  teachers  colleges,  the  laboratory  schools,  the  commercial  publishers, 
and  everybody  else.  Afterwards,  each  told,  me  that  I had  been  wrong  about  it  but 
that  there  was  a lot  of  truth  in  what  I had.  said  about  the  others.  However,  their 
opinions  were  identical  on  one  point;  Each  organization  felt  that,  properly  financed, 
it  could  almost  single-handedly  encompass  the  whole  research  and  development  sequence. 
Most  of  them,  of  course,  knew  that  Buffalo  is  on  the  Pacific. 


Quite  honestly,  I expect  that  you  will  go  into  your  discussion  groups  later 
today  and  spend  most  of  the  time  explaining  that  your  own  agency  is  both  responsible 
and  equipped  to  do  the  whole  job.  Nevertheless,  I will  propose  that,  as  shown  on  the 
chart  titled,  A Research  and  Development  Sequence,  Stage  I is  especially  suitable  for 
universities  and  research  institutes;  Stage  II,  for  universities,  research  institutes, 
and  state  agencies;  Stage  III,  for  state  agencies;  Stage  IV  for  intermediate  units  and 
local  school  systems. 


The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  cannot  be  recounted  here  today,  but  6U*e  care- 
fully presented  in  the  report  of  my  196I  New  York  study,  along  with  detailed  recom- 
menda,tions  for  administrative  structure.  I do  not  know  enough  about  vocational  educa- 
tion to  know  how  precisely  the  structure  will  fit . To  take  but  one  example  of  an 
exception,  it  was  quite  evident  that  in  New  York  State  in  196I,  local  vocational  agri- 
culture programs  were  well  served  in  Stage  IV  without  the  benefit  of  intermediate 
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'onits- -probably  because  of  the  high  quality  of  state  personnel,  their  large  number 
relative  to  ihe  nuiflber  of  local  programs,  and  their  tradition  of  aggressive  field 
leadership. 

You  w'.ll  discuss  proper  administrative  structure  throughout  in  this  conference, 
only  concern  about  structure  is  that  if  you  ash  an  agencj  to  stretch  itself  over  a 
funcfon  not  normal  to  it,  it  will  be  long  on  lip  service  and  short  on  perforraance-- 
and  it  will  not  even  laiow  that  it  is  cheating. 

One  final  point  needs  to  be  made:  I speak  here  only  of  the  management  of  the 

function,  not  of  the  participants . Local  schools,  for  example,  will  be  participants 
in  every  stage,  I throxigh  IV. 

The  Need  for  a Planned  Sequence  of  Research  and  Development 

A school,  like  anv  other  institution,  tends  to  continue  doing  what  it  was 
established  to  do,  holding  itself  relatively  stable  and  resisting  attempts  at 
restructuring.  There  is  a so'ond  reason  for  this:  Stability  in  the  institutional 

stnctore  makes  for  maxim’jm  output  of  the  results  that  structure  was  designed  to 
produce.  Any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  elements  tends  to  cut  down  produc- 
tion, at  least  until  new  habit  patterns  are  formed . 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  people  who  might  be  expected  to  call  for 
change  in  an  institution  such  as  a school-  those  inside  it  and  those  outside  of 
it.  There  is  no  question  that,  for  reasons  detailed  at  great  length  in  the 
literat’ure,  the  most  powerful  demands  for  change  are  generated,  outside  an  institu- 
tion rather  than  inside  it. 

The  ca.se  is  no  different  with  schools.  They  will  be  under  external  pressure 
to  keep  on  modifying  their  vocational  education  programs  as  far  into  the  future  as 
any  man  can  see.  The  primary  reason  for  a systematic  program  of  research  and. 
development  is  to  see  that  the  changes  which  are  coming  as  a result  of  external 
press: ’.res  -and  they  are  coming,  one  way  or  another  -to  see  that  the  changes  are 
made  on  a rational  basis,  are  good  for  students,  and  ultimately  good  for  our 
society. 


A RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SEQUENCE 
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(Dr.  Brickell^s  Comments  Based  On  His  Experiences  Reported  In  The 
Publication,  Organizing  New  York  State  for  Educationed  Change) 


THE  DmiflCS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE^ 


Wliat  causes  schools  to  change  the  way  they  allocate  teachers,  time,  space,  or 
other  resources?  How  is  shifting  to  ungraded  classes,  programed  instruction,  tele- 
vision, team  teachi*ig,  large-  and  small-group  instruction,  and  the  like,  achieved 
within  the  institutional  framework?  Gi\en  an  existing  set  of  dynamics  and  statics, 
ao\i  can  more  innovations  be  stimulated,  evaluated,  and  the  best  ones  extended  to 
other  schools  and  school  systems? 

To  study  the  problem  firsthand  in  New  York  State,  the  writer  visited  thirty-five 
local  school  systems  of  every  conplexion  (one  hundred  schools,  fifteen  hundred  cl  >s- 
rooms),  thirteen  colleges  and  universities,  the  State  Education  Department,  ten 
regional  college-affiliated  school-study  councils,  schools  of  medicine  and  agriculture, 
and  a variety  of  professional,  commercial,  and  school-related  citizens’  organizations. 
The  discussion  that  follows  is  based  upon  the  findings  for  one  state.  New  York,  but  it 
has  implications  for  school  systems  thi*oughout  the  country. 

The  Process  of  Change  within  Local  Schools 

A school  is  a social  institution  in  which  someone  teaches  something  to  scxneone 
else  with  a method  at  a time  in  a place.  The  six  major  structural  elements  of  the 
institution  are  teachers,  subjects,  students,  methods,  times,  places.  This  study 
focused  exclusively  on  programs  \^ich  req’oire  significant  shifts  in  the  noimal 
arrangonent  of  those  institutional  elements.  The  writer  did  not  investigate  class- 
room practice— the  behavior  that  the  teacher  is  usually  free  to  exhibit  in  his  own 
classroom  with  his  ovm  pupils.  It  was  found  that  the  public  and  the  school  board, 
the  administrator,  and  the  teacher  exert  varying  degrees  of  influence  in  instituting 
broad  educational  changes . 

The  Public  and  the  Board.  Parents,  citizens’  groups,  and  boards  of  education 
are  not  strong  agents  in  determining  the  path  of  instructional  innovation,  but  their 
influence  is  decisive  when  exerted.  The  public  and  the  board  are  important  sources 
of  demands  for  new  or  bettei'  results,  but  not  for  specific  instructional  innovations, 
perhaps  because  they  know  little  about  teaching  methods.  However,  if  they  do  develop 
a lively  interest  in  a new  type  of  program— foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  school, 
for  example— that  innovation  is  likely  to  appear. 

Tne  public  and  the  board  ordinarily  do  not  inhibit  the  profession  in  introducing 
structural  innovation.  Factors  such  as  mutual  selection  of  each  other  by  administrators 
and  communities  evidently  cause  public  wishes  to  be  absorbed  into  the  schools  so  effec- 
tively that  severe  dislocations  between  the  hopes  of  the  profession  and  the  ambitions 
of  the  community  are  rare.  Tnus  the  public  is  not  identifiable  as  a separate  force. 
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The  Administrator.  Instructional  innovations  of  the  type  studied  are  introduced 
by  administrators— not  by  teachers.  Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances  for  the 
expression  of  new  ideM— in  schools  where  administrative  authority  is  exercised  with 
a light  hand  and  faculty  prerogative  is  strong— teachers  seldcm  suggest  distinctly 
new  types  of  working  patterns  fr  jaselves. 

The  complexity  of  group  decision-making  and  the  difficulty  of  a peer  gro\^'s 
choosing  among  several  attractive  possibilities  (or,  more  exactly,  possibilities  with 
different  degrees  of  attractiveness  for  each  member)  are  well  known.  The  value  of 
leadership  and  the  uses  of  authority  in  such  a situation  are  also  well  known.  An 
eukoinistrator  is  powerful  because  he  can  marshal  the  necessary  authority,  if  not  the 
necessary  leadership,  to  precipitate  a decision.  He  may  not  be,  and  frequently  is 
not,  the  original  source  of  Interest  in  a new  type  of  program;  but  unless  he  gives 
it  his  attention  and  actively  promotes  its  use,  it  will  not  come  into  being. 

The  great  significance  of  administrative  initiative  is  heavily  disguished. 

Phrases  like  "dimocratic  administration,*'  "the  team  approach,"  "shared  decision- 
making," and  "staff  involvement"  are  commonplace.  Behavior  to  match  them  is  rare. 

The  participation  patterns  in  widespread  use  are  very  often  little  more  than 
enabling  arrangements,  organized  after  an  administrator  has  decided  the  genered 
direction  (and  in  some  cases  the  actualjdetails)  of  an  instructional  change.  The 
control  center  of  the  school,  as  things  are  managed  today,  is  the  administrator. 

The  Teacher.  In  the  absence  of  administrative  initiative,  classroom  teachers 
apparently  can  make  only  three  types  of  instructional  change: 

1.  Change  in  classroom  practice— that  is,  any  alteration  in  instructional 
procedure  which  a teacher  can  accomplish  in  his  own  classroom  without  disturbing 
the  work  of  other  teachers. 

2.  Relocation  of  existing  curriculum  content— an  activity  which  a group  of 
teachers  coramonly  initiates  and  can  carry  forward  relatively  unassisted  so  long  as 
there  is  no  administrative  opposition.  A typical  example  would  be  the  relocating 
of  arithmetic  topics  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  to  assure  proper 
dovetailing , 

3.  Introduction  of  single  special  courses  at  the  high-school  level—  these  are 

commonly  terminal  courses  in  a sequence.  They  are  often  begun  at  the  initiative  of 
a teacher  yho  has  just  returned  frcm  an  intensive  learning  experience,  such  as  a 
summer  institute.  I 

Introducing  the  Cheinge  and  Evaluating  It  I 

Professional  suspicion  about  the  value  of  innovations  in  other  school  systems,  I 
and  even  about  the  sincerity  of  other  innovators,  is  a widespread  and  serious  I 

inhibitor  of  educational  change . Administrators  and  teachers  suspect  that  many  new  I 
prqgrans  may,  have  been  ooncobted * larg^y  to  gain  recognition  for  their  sponsors.  1 

The  most  persuasive  experience  a school  person  cem  have  is  to  visit  a successful  I 
new  program  and  to  observe  it  in  action.  Speeches,  literature,  research  reports,  and  I 
conversations  with  participants  outside  the  actual  instructional  setting  are  interestina 
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but  relatively  unconvincing.  However,  anything  "abnormal,”  "unreal,”  or  "arti- 
ficial” in  the  circumstances  surrounding  an  observed  program-  that  is,  anything 
appreciably  different  from  conditions  in  the  visitor's  own  school  system-  can  rob 
a visit  of  persuasive  effect.  For  this  reason,  people  from  a rural  school  district, 
for  example,  have  little  interest  in  visiting  a wealthy  suburb. 

Despite  initial  apathy  or  even  opposition  on  the  part  of  a number  of  teachers, 
new  instructional  programs  can  be  successfully  introduced.  Faculty  members 
ordinarily  begin  to  prefer  new  methods  within  four  months  to  a year  after  a novel 
program  has  been  introduced,  regardless  of  their  very  early  reactions.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  after  teachers  learn  how  to  do  the  new  job,  they  feel 
competent  and  secure. 

Proposed  innovations  dften  arouse  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  uncertainty  in 
teachers.  Tnese  feelings  oaould  not  be  mistaken  for  outright  resistance  to  the 
change:  this  is  seldora  the  case. 

The  key  to  successtnil  innovation  is  providing  assistance  to  the  teachers  as 
they  begin  to  Implament  the  new  approach.  I^fore  new  programs  have  been  destroyed 
by  inability  than  by  reluctance. 

In  evaluating  instructional  innovations,  pupil  reaction  is  usually  considered 
sufficient  as  a criterion.  In  the  eyes  of  the  practitioner^  no  other  evidence 
outweighs  student  reaction  as  a measure  of  success.  More  complex  evaluative 
techniques  ai'e  rarely  used.  Even  if  t^ne  normal  operation  of  the  school  produces 
pertinent  infonuation,  such  as  scores  on  standardized  achievement  tests,  the  data 
are  inspected  vath  interest  but  are  almost  never  regarded  as  conclusive  in  and  of 
themselves.  For  example,  if  achievement -test  scores  show  little  or  no  difference 
as  a resifLt  of  the  new  procedure  (which  is  what  they  usually  show)  but  students 
nevertheless  respond  to  the  instruction  with  interest  or  enthusiasm,  the  method 
is  judged  to  be  superior  to  what  was  done  before. 

Instructioneil  changes  are  nearly  always  reported  as  resulting  in  improvement. 
Almost  everything  new  seems  to  work  better.  The  writer ^s  observations  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  attention,  encouragement,  and  recognition  given  to  teachers  by 
persons  outside  the  classroom  during  the  introduction  of  new  programs  are  among 
the  strongest  causes  of  their  success. 

Classroom  teachers  normally  work  in  such  isolation  that  the  kind  of  attention 
provided  by  the  principal  and  others  during  major  instructional  changes  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  an  exhilarating  effect.  The  "Hawthorne  effect"— higher  production 
stimulated  by  a change  which  d?es  not  alter  the  original  resources— evidently  goes 
hand  in  hand  v/ith  educational  innovation. 

The  Role  of  Outside  Institutions  and  Organizations 

A number  of  org^ni  ati.ns  outside  the  local  school  system  attempt  to  influence 
innovations.  They  meet  with  mixed  success. 

Tire  State  Education  Department.  Because  the  state  education  agency  in  New  York 
is  larger  and  more  influential  than  that  in  most  other  states,  observations  concerning 
it  may  have  limited  applicability.  The  follovring  might  fit  a number  of  other  state 
education  departments : 
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The  department  both  promotes  and  inhibits  change.  It  encourages  the  adoption  of 
innovations  that  it  officially  endorses,  discourages  the  adoption  of  others.  Depart- 
mental discouragement  inhibits  all  but  two  types  of  schools— the  slow-movers  who  never 
even  reach  the  boundaries  of  state  approval  and  the  fast-movers  who,  in  their  own 
words,  "Don’t  ask." 

The  department  has  no  adequate  mechanism  for  encouraging  experimentation  along 
lines  that  it  does  not  officially  approve.  Despite  many  recent  moves  to  sponsor 
innovation,  it  is  still  essentiadly  prudential  in  outlook  and  devotes  much  of  its 
effort  to  regulatory  activities.  It  is  entirely  too  small  to  provide  direct  service 
to  the  schools. 

The  Colleges  and  Universities,  Except  for  their  role  in  training  teachers, 
which  is  universally  regarded  as  being  of  critical  importance,  the  colleges  and 
universities  have  little  influence  on  instructional  innovation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Very  few  of  the  local  programs  studied  during  the  survey  had 
been  suggested,  planned,  evaduated,  or  even  observed  by  college  personnel— on  either 
a paid  or  voluntary  basis. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  not  well  organized,  to  exert  direct  influence 
on  elementary  and  secondary  programs  and  do  not  consider  this  to  be  one  of  their 
basic  responsibilities.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  organized  primarily  to 
teach  regular  courses  of  predetermined  content  and  length. 

For  instructional  shifts  of  major  scope,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
entire  staff  rather  than  with  individual  teachers.  College  courses  designed  for  a 
collection  of  individuals  must  teach  information  and  skills  which  will  be  useful  in 
a variety  of  school  settings.  They  cannot  be  directed  narrowly  toward  the  needs  of 
one  particular  system,  the  form  in  which  they  would  be  most  useful  to  a school 
system  adopting  a new  instructional  program. 

No  one  in  the  profession  understands  the  necessity  for  continuous  in-service 
education  as  well  as  the  college  personnel  who  are  providing  pre-service  education. 

They  said  quite  frankly,  "We  do  not  pretend  to  turn  out  a finished  product."  They 
assert  that  the  colleges  do  not  attempt  to  equip  the  prospective  teacher  with 
specific  instructional  techniques,  but  concentrate  on  developing  a general  profes- 
sional wisdom  from  which  he  can  draw  the  specific  techniques  that  he  needs  for  any 
given  task.  Actual  instruction  in  specific  techniques  was  said  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  schools  which  employ  the  college  graduates— a responsibility  which 
most  local  schools  patently  are  unable  to  meet. 

Despite  college  disclaimers  of  any  serious  effort  to  teach  specific  techniques, 
the  writer  came  away  from  the  interviews  with  the  strong  impression  that  certain 
specific  techniques  are  indeed  taught  but  that  they  can  be  better  described  as 
"currently  in  vogue"  rather  than  as  "basic  professional  wisdom."  These  are  exemplified 
by  methods  of  using  a textbook,  making  lesson  plans,  and  assigning  homework.  After 
close  study,  the  writer  concluded  that  teacher-education  programs  do  not  train  teachers 
in  how  to  carry  out  new  instructional  processes  until  those  processes  are  in  general 
use. 

Professional  Associations.  The  professional  associations  are  the  most  effective 
communicators,  not  primarily  because  of  their  publications  and  programs,  but  rather 
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because  of  the  opportunities  they  provide  for  informal  contact  among  individuals  at 
meetings,  (A  talk  with  a trusted,  friend  who  has  himself  experienced  a new  program 
is  very  close  to  an  actual  visit  in  its  persuasive  effect.)  Notwithstanding  their 
effectiveness  compared  to  other  agencies,  the  communication  which  the  associations 
provide  is  random,  disjointed,  overlapping,  and  unfocused. 

College-Affiliated  School  Study  Councils.  The  college-affiliated  school- 
study  councils  act  primarily  as  communicators  of  information.  They  are  rarely  tied 
in  directly  with  the  process  of  changing  the  instructional  approaches  used  in  their 
member  schools.  These  councils  are  general.ly  poorly  financed  and  weak  in  influence. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  that  the  study  councils,  are  usually 
managed  by  college  personnel  interested  chiefly  in  discovering  new  information  and 
paid  for  by  local  school  systems  interested  chiefly  in  learning  to  do  in  the  best 
way  what  is  already  known.  The  result  is  an  enterprise  so  underfinanced  that  it  can 
perform  neither  function  very  well. 

Private  Philanthropic  Foundations.  The  great  contribution  of  the  private 
philanthropic  foundations  in  education,  as  in  other  fields,  is  that  they  have 
created  conditions  under  which  able  people  could  be  freed  to  concentrate  at  least 
temporarily  on  limited  functiohs.  Some  promising  new  programs  have  resulted. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  difficult  for  private  foundations  to  promote  the  spread  of  any 
d.istinctive  instructioiial  approaches  that  they  have  sponsored  becajse  of  the  profes- 
sional suspicion  arous^  by  any  new  approach,  particalarly  one  which  is  being 
acti'vely  advertised. 

Commercial  Organizations.  The  commercial  organizations,  such  as  textbook 
publishers,  axe  e.xtremely  powerful.  When  they  promote  an  instructional  change,  a 
great  wave  of  influence  sweeps  over  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  once  they 
begin  to  market  a given  product,  they  serve  as  powerful  inhibitors  of  change  because 
/ they  seek  volume  distribution  and  repeated  sales  of  the  same  product. 

All  in  all,  the  commercial  organizations  tend  to  be  a unifying  influence  over 
c’irricuium  content  and  instructional  methods  not  only  on  the  state -wide  level,  but 
nationally  as  well.  They  seem  to  hold  the  better  schools  and  the  better  teachers 
short  of  the  point  they  could,  reach,  while  taking  poorer  school  systems  and  less 
capable  teachers  further  than  they  would  otherwise  go. 

The  Three  Phases  of  Instructional  Innovation 


The  key  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  the  design,  the  evaluation,  and  the 
dissemination  of  innovations  are  not  at  all  the  same.  They  are  three  distinctly 
different  processes.  The  circumstances  which  are  correct  for  any  one  of  them  are 
essentially  wrong  for  the  others.  They  cannot  be  reconciled.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  persons  who  work  well  in  one  phase  do  not  work  well  in  another. 

The  hallmark  of  the  ideal  design  setting  is  freedom;  the  hallmark  of  the  ideal 
evaluation  setting  is  control,  the  hallmark  of  the  ideal  demonstration  setting  is 
normality. 
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Phase  1;  Design.  The  ideal  circumstances  for  the  design  of  an  Improved 
instructional  approach  are  artificial,  enrl^ed,  and  free.  At  their  best,  they 
provide  a group  of  highly  intelligent  people,  a somewhat  limited  problem,  time  to 
concentrate  on  a solution,  ample  money  and  resources,  freedom  to  try  almost  any- 
thing, the  likelihood  that  the  solution  will  be  used  somewhere,  and  the  prospect 
of  personal  recognition  if  the  problem  is  solved.  The  more  artificial,  enriched, 
and.  free  the  setting,  the  more  distinctive  the  innovation  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

Phase  2;  Evaluation.  The  ideal  circumstances  for  the  evaluation  of  a new 
instructional  approach  are  controlled,  closely  observed,  and  unfree.  At  their 
best,  they  provide  conditions  in  which  the  forces  that  might  influence  the  success 
of  the  new  approach  can  be  controlled  when  possible  and  kept  under  close  surveillance 
when  actual  control  is  impossible.  The  freedom  which  is  essential  in  searching  for 
a good  design  is  destractive  in  making  a good,  evaluation. 

Phase  3?  Dissemination.  The  ideal  circumstances  for  the  dissemination  of  a 
new  approach  through  demonstration  are  those  which  are  ordinary,  unenriched,  and, 
normal.  At  their  best,  they  are  exactly  like  the  everyday  situations  in  the 
observer's  own  school  and  community.  Anything  which  the  observer  could  label 
"abnormal"  or  "unrealistic"— such  as  the  enriched  conditions  necessary  for  good 
design  or  the  controlled  conditions  necessary  for  proper  evaluation— robs  the 
observed  program  of  persuasive  effect. 

The  most  formidable  block  to  instructional  improvement  today  is  that  ed.uca- 
tion— unlike  medicine,  agriculture  and  industry— fails  to  distinguish  the  three 
phases  of  change:  design,  evaluation,  and  dissemination.  The  campus  laboratory 

schools  offer  the  most  spectacular  example  of  trying  to  put  everything  into  one 
shell.  They  are  expected,  at  the  same  time  and  in  a single  setting,  to  invent  new 
programs,  to  evaluate  them,  to  demonstrate  them  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
public  schools  to  do  likewise,  to  show  the  best  now-known  ways  to  teach,  and.  to  be 
a safe  place  for  professors'  youngsters  to  go  to  school.  Ail  these  functions  cannot 
of  course  be  performed  at  one  time  in  one  setting.  The  campus  schools  respond  by 
demonstrating  the  best  known  ways  to  teach  because  that  function  fits  in  with  their 
responsibilities  for  teacher  training. 

A Word  about  Basic  Research  in  Education 

Another  serious  block  to  instmctional  improvement  is  the  fact  that  education 
fails  to  support  adequately  the  basic  research  which  should  precede  the  design  of 
nevf  instructi.onal  programs. 

Basic  research  in  education  is  the  study  of  the  circumstances,  processes,  and 
effects  of  human  learning.  The  basic-research  effort  may  well  be  "useless"  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  no  immediate  application  to  schools  as  educational  institutions. 
Ultimately,  vrhen  converted  into  instructional  procedures,  it  is  extremely  useful. 

In  a logical  sequence  of  events,  |>asic  research  should  be  labeled  "Phase  1." 

It  should  precede  and  help  generate  the  design  effort.  However,  the  writer  found 
that  most  innovation  does  not  flow  methodically  from  basic  research,  but  is  under- 
taken quite  independently.  Thus  he  bowed  to  the  facts  and  labeled  program  design 
"Phase  1."  It  is  his  opinion,  however,  that  design  efforts  should  draw  upon  basic 


research  into  human  learning  and  that  the  best  designs  vill  come  from  the  conscious. 
deliberate 3 planned  translation  of  that  research  into  programs  for  teaching. 

The  Solution 


Because  the  problem  of  chainge  is  large , the  solution  must  be  equally  large. 

It  should  deal  realistically  with  the  conditions  which  now  exist  and  not  attempt  to 
do  the  impossible,  should  draw  funds  from  the  most  appropriate  sources  and  give 
responsibility  to  those  best  able  to  take  it,  and  should  use  the  effective  structures 
already  in  existence  but  abandon  those  which  are  not  effective. 

Ill  Organizing  Mew  York  State  for  Educaxional  Change,  the  writer  has  recommended 
a solution  he  believes  is  big  enough  to  solve  the  problem  in  that  state.  The  heart 
of  the  plan  is  the  creation  of  special,  separate  circumstances  for  the  design,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  new  instructional  programs.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
plan  has  implications  for  other  states. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  gap  existing  between  research  and  practice,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  the  old  Vermont  farmer  who,  when  asked  to  cooperate  in  some  agricultural 
research,  commented,  "Shucks,  I ain’t  farming  half  as  well  as  I know  how  to  nowl" 

Well,  our  thesis  concerns  the  need  for  more  of  both  research  and  practice,  and  suggests 
the  pressing  urgency  of  systematic  organization  and  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  Reseai*ch  and  Development, 

According  to  Charles  F.  Kettering,  research  is  a high-hat  word  that  scares  a lot 
of  people.  It  needn’t.  It  is  rather  simple.  Essentially,  it  is  nothing  but  a state 
of  mind--a  friendly,  welcoming  attitude  toward  change,  going  out  to  look  for  change 
instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  come.  Research  for  practical  men  is  an  effort  to  do 
things  better  end  not  to  be  caught  asleep  at  the  switch.  The  research  state  of  mind 
can  apply  to  anything:  personal  affairs  or  any  kind  of  business,  big  or  little.  It 
is  the  problem-solving  mind  as  contrasted  with  the  let-well  enough-alone  mind.  It  is 
the  composer  mind  instead  of  the  fiddler  mind.  It  is  the  tomorrow  mind  instead  of  the 
yesterday  mind. 

Research  is  theoretical  analysis,  exploration,  and  experimentation  directed 
toward  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  the  power  to  control  phenomena. 

Webster  "defines  "research"  as  ". . .st;dious  inquiry.. .critical  and  exhaustive 
investigation  or  experimentation  having  for  its  aim  the  revision  of  accepted  con- 
clusions, in  the  light  of  newly  discovered  facts."  The  word  "research"  is  so  widely 
used  with  such  var;>lng  connotations  that  great  confusion  results.  Research  can  be 
defined  as  the  application  of  human  intelligence  in  a systematic  manner  to  a problem 
of  which  a solution  is  not  Immediately  available. 

Webster  describes  "development"  us  "a  step  or  stage  in  growth,  advancement; 
hence,  an  event  or  happening." 

There  is  today  an  increasing  awareness  and  sense  of  urgency  for  research  and 
development  (improvement  if  you  will)  in  education.  In  many  areas  we  find  persons 
seeking,  striving,  straining,  clamoring,  thirsting,  imploring  for  change  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today.  This  applies  to  all  of  education,  including  most  certainly  that 
which  you  represent- -vocational-technical  education. 

Vocational  programs  were  for  many  years  predominantly  characterized  by  a high 
level  of  excellence--and.  were  generally  so  recognized.  The  interest  and  attendance 
at  this  conference  testifies  of  your  belief  that  we  need  now  devote  special 
attention  toward  organizing  for  research  and  development.  Behind  this  must  have 
been  -among  other  things  -the  feeling  that  our  field  of  mutual  interest  needs 
seme  new  vigor,  some  variations  of  old  ideas,  some  brand  new  ideets,  and  widespread 
willingness  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  changing  times. 
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I suggest  the  problem  which  confronts  you  is  of  such  priority  and  importance 
as  to  merit  well -planned  organization,  systematic  innovation,  flexibility,  and 
adaptiveness  in  your  research  and  development  activities.  As  yet,  there  is  little 
or,  at  most,  inadequate-  assurance  that  our  developing  programs  will  possess  these 
essential  qualities. 

My  assignment  today  concerns  the  challenge  of  organizing  for  change  in  voca- 
tional-technical education.  Let  me  begin  by  focusing  your  attention  on  the  over- 
all setting  and  talking  about  state  departments  of  education. 


State  divisions  of  vocational  education  are  important  parts  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  that  which  characterizes  the  latter  generally  characterizes 
their  divisions  of  vocational  education. 

Perhaps  more  so  than  ever  before,  it  is  today  essential  that  state  departments 
of  education  be  strengthened.  This  is  supported  by  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
federal  administration  as  reflected  by  various  actions,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  I965  being  the  most  recent. 


Not  long  ago  James  Bryant  Conant  said,  in  referring  to  policy-making  for  the 
public  schools,  "What  is  needed  are  strong  state  boards  of  education,  a first-class 
chief  state  school  officer,  a well-organized  state  staff,  and  good  support  from  the 
legislature."  Conant  has  also  noted  that  in  some  instances,  "the  state  education 
departments,  though  possessing  considerable  formal  authority,  are  capable  of  little 
more  than  the  performance  of  routine  duties."  In  commenting  further  about  the 
determination  of  educational  policy  in  the  United  States,  he  says,^ 


"Educational  policy  in  the  United  States  has  been  determined 
in  the  past  by  the  more  or  less  haphazard  interaction  of 
(1)  the  leaders  of  public  school  teachers,  administrators, 
and  professors  of  education,  (2)  state  educational  authorities, 
(3)  a multitude  of  state  colleges  and  universities,  (4)  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  and.  (5)  the  variety  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  through  which  vast  suras 
of  money. . .have  flowed,  to  individual  institutions  and  the 
states.... It  is  ray  thesis  that  such  a jumble  of  influential 
private  and  public  bodies  does  not  correspond  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation. . 


Dr.  Conant  also  points  out  the  need  for  strengthening  state  departments  when 
he  said, 2 


"Without  appearing  to  belabor  an  obvious  point  I do  wish  to 
en^ihasize  how  reformers  intent  on  using  the  Fed.eral  power 
have  repeatedly  been  forced  to  use  what  I have  called.  'Federal 
bribery'to  accomplish  their  purposes." 


^Conant,  James  Bryant,  Shaping  Educational  Policy,  New  York: 
1964,  p.  31. 


McGraw-Hill, 


2lbid.,  p.  120. 
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Institutions  of  higher  education  have  long  excelled  in  many  phases  of  educa- 
tion, but  theirs  is  not  the  business  of  setting  policy  for  public  schools,  or  for 
providing  direct  leadership  to  them.  They  have  rightfully  had.  a monopoly  on  under 
graduate  and  graduate  worh,  but  they  have  not  and  should  not  assume  or  be  d.elegated 
state-vdde  or  local  responsibility  for  public  education.  This  is  neither  philo- 
sophicsilly  desirable  not  legally  in  order.  The  colleges  and  universities,  through 
the  cons’oltant  activities  of  professors,  have  made  efforts  of  seme  significance  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  schools;  however,  this  has  not  been  a major  or  top- 
priority  concern  of  higher  education,  and  it  is  grossly  inadequate  for  many 
reasons. 

Constitutional  and  statutory  (as  well  as  logical)  responsibility  for  the 
public  schools  rests  with  the  state  wliich  has  established  an  agency  with  state 
wide  responsibility  for  this  purpose.  At  the  1964  annual  conference  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Conant  said  that  as  recently  as  five 
years  ago  he  would  have  advocated  that  local  boards  were  the  keystone  to  educa- 
tional policy  and  that  state  departments  of  education  were  just  to  be  "tolerated." 
He  went  on  to  say  to  the  chief  state  school  officers,  however,  "It  is  now  clear 
to  me  that  the  jobs  which  you  hold  are  or  should  be  the  key  positions  in  educa- 
tion and.  not  the  structure  of  public  education. . .in  the  United  States." 

As  long  ago  as  1957  John  Guy  Fowlkes^  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
referring  tc  state  departments  of  education  and  the  chief  state  school  officers, 
said,  "These  are  the  agencies  and  officials  who,  more  than  any  other  ed.ucational 
organizations  and  workers,  have  responsibility  for  and.  work  with,  to  varying 
degrees,  all  levels,  kinds,  and  forms  of  public  education  in  our  country." 

Ihere  is  an  increasing  concern  nationwide  about  the  strengths,  capabili- 
ties, and  limitations  of  state  departments  of  education  as  they  currently 
exis't.  There  is  general  recognition  that  the  weakest  link  in  the  educational 
triad  of  local  schools,  higher  education  and  the  state  department  of  education 
is  most  often  the  latter.  Frequently,  one  hears  criticism  that  these  depart 
ments  not  -only  fail  to  promote  changes  for  improvement  in  ed.ucation,  but  they 
also  obstruct  the  efforts  of  others. 

4 

Techman  concluded  that  the  present  standards  of  state  departments  are 
not  able  to  keep  pace  with  postulated  new  practices,  and  little  leadership  was 
found. 

c: 

Tne  average  state  department  of  education''  has  75  professional  staff 
members  available  to  work  on  educational  problems  and  programs.  Such  a 


^Tiiurston,  Lee  M. , and  Roe,  William  H.,  State  School  Administration 
New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  1957>  p.  vii. 

4 

The  Influence  of  State  Departments  and  Regional  Accrediting  Associations 
in  Secondary  School  Experimentation,  The  Ohio  State  University,  19^2. 


%ill,  Robert  F.,  State  Education,  Structure  and.  Organization,  p.  33« 
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department  works  with  425  school  districts,  including  1,003  elementary  schools, 

80  junior  high  schools,  and  220  high  schools.  These  are  staffed  (1963-64)  with 
10,827  elementary  teachers,  1,916  junior  high  teachers,  and  5,401  senior  high 
teachers.  There  are  in  addition  1?0  superintendents,  42  assistant  superintendents, 
633  elementary  principals,  jk  junior  high  principals,  and  159  senior  high  princi- 
pals. In  summation,  the  75  state  department  of  education  staff  work  with  1,303 
schools  and  about  20,000  local  school  people — for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
standards,  teacher  and  administrator  training,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
education  including  buildings,  methods,  and  materials  for  teaching. 

How  can  any  state  department  of  education  staff  be  effective  with  a ratio 
of  75  SDE  persons  to  20,000  local  school  people?  Some  state  department  con- 
sultants®  estimate  their  average  "visit"  to  schools  to  be  one  half-day  each 
seven  years.  A few  are  able  to  approach  the  level  of  one  visit  in  each  two- 
year  period.  Obviously,  this  precludes  reliance  upon  the  procedure  of  working 
with  indivirual  teachers--especially  when  one  takes  cognizance  of  the  time 
required  for  desk  work  and  travel.  It  would  be  not  only  impractical,  but  also 
unrealistic  and  undesirable  to  attempt  to  increase  SDE  staff  to  a number  that 
could  satisfactorily  (under  traditional  procedure  and  organization)  meet  the 
challenges  and  effectively  influence  change  for  improvement. 

Beginning  with  the  precedents  set  by  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  state 
departments  of  education  have  quite  adequately  performed  such  tasks  as  record, 
keeping,  dis'^ursement  of  funds,  inspection,  ccrapliance  checking,  and  enforce- 
ment of  miniiiium  standards.  There  is  today  anothei'  function  which  is  sorely 
needed  by  public  education.  That  is  one  of  service  and  leadership  to  point 
the  direction  for  change  and  improvement  iiT  ed.ucanon,~~^'d  to  assist  with  its 
inq)leraentation  in  the  public  schools.  (This  does  not  preclude  continued, 
performance  of  services  in  record  keeping  and  compliance  checking,  but.  these 
should  constitute  a minor  function  rather  than  the  raison  d'etre.)  Instead 
of  spending  90  percent  of  their  time  on  inspection  and  compliance  checking, 
and  10  percent  on  promoting  specific  change  for  improvement,  state  depart- ' 
ments  should  reverse  the  ratio  and  devote  90  percent  to  leadership  for  change. 

The  Need  for  Research  and  Development  in  Educatioxi 

The  average  citizen  today  recognizes  that  "R  and  D"  stand  for  the  two  most 
important  words  in  American  industry — Research  and  Development,  which  form,  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  our  country's  industries. 
Companies  which  show  the  greatest  progress  and  market  the  largest  number  of  new 
products  are  those  which  budget  generously  for  research  and  development, 
establish  responsibilities,  and  organize  accordingly.  Many  of  our  outstanding 
growth  companies  pour  back  into  research  and  development  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  their  net  incomes.  The  automotive  industry  is  a prime  example.  How  long 


6 

^Discussions  of  the  writer  with  personnel  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin  state  departments  of  education  in  January  and  February,  1965,  and 
with  each  of  the  50  chief  state  school  officers  and  staff  members  during 
1959-60. 
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could  (or  can)  any  of  the  leaders  in  this  industry  compete  without  continual 
research  and  development?  A common  story  among  the  most  active  industries  is 
that  more  than  half  of  their  new  products  are  less  than  ten  years  old.  Were 
it  not  for  strong  research  and  development  programs,  companies  in  the  fields 
of  electronics,  drugs,  and  metal  products  (to  name  just  a few)  would  soon  be 
out  of  business. 

Professional  people,  such  as  the  doctor,  the  pharmaceutical  worker,  and 
the  dentist,  must  carefully  follow  new  research  in  order  to  keep  abreast.  We 
are  most  critical  of  our  professional  people  who  fail  to  make  use  of  the  findings 
of  research. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land -grant  colleges,  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  the  county  agricultural  staffs  (agents)  and  a 
multitude  of  farmers  cooperate  in  performing  the  essential  tasks  of  research 
and  development  in  agriculture.  These  agencies  and  individuals  are  responsible 
for  research  on  agricultural  problems,  whether  local,  state,  national,  or  inter 
national,  and  have  a mutual  interest  in  achieving  solutions  and  improvements. 

Some  federal  monies  are  utilized,  but  the  major  amount  of  the  activity  is  sup- 
ported by  state  funds.  This  widely  dispersed  research  effort  within  each  state 
is  coordinated  and  correlated  by  a state  agency  to  bring  about  overall  balance, 
avoidance  of  gaps,  and  a balanced  attack  on  agricultural  problems  in  general. 

The  technological  advances  which  have  resulted  in  agriculture  and  industry 
have  not  cane  about  spontaneously  or  haphazardly.  They  originated  in  deliberately 
planned,  carefully  organized,  and  adequately  financed  programs  of  research  and 
development.  The  methods,  organizations,  and.  procedures  utilized  in  American 
industry  and  agriculture  are  the  objects  of  worldwide  admiration  and  emulation. 

We  are  now  allocating  huge  sums  of  public  capital  to  research  in  education, 
but  how  well  are  we  organized?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  excellent 
though  our  basic  research  has  been,  far  too  much  of  it  remains  on  the  shelves 
and  in  the  pigeon  holes  gathering  dust.  The  necessary  follow-through  activities 
and  implementation  have  been  sadly  neglected. 

Currently,  we  have  at  our  fingertips  sources  of  financing  far  greater  than* 
ever  before.  We  have  not  oreviously  organized  for  change  or  systematic  innova- 
tion--but  now  we  must  or  fail  in  our  endeavor. 

The  Change  Process  and  Implications 
for  Divisions  of  Vocational  Education  ■ 

Generally  recognized^  tod  '.y  is  the  need  for  '’ccelerated-  change  to  keep  educa- 
tion programs  and  practices  in  tune  with  demands  created  by  the  rapid  expansion 
of  knowledge,  an  intensely  competitive  society,  the  expanding  population,  new 
ways  of  living,  and  the  changes  created  by  increased  automation. 

Too  often  there  is  undesirable  competition  between  agencies  or  institutions 
in  difierent  levels  of  education,  and  sometimes  apprehension  and  resentment  of 
each  other's  actions— or  lack  of  action.  This  is  little  short  of  calamitous,  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  over-all  task  in  education  and  need  for  improvement. 
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Comprehension  and  agreement  concerning  individual  and  joint  responsibilities  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  effectively  influence  change  for  iB5)rovement  in  education. 
Changes  in  education  are  inevitable,  whether  planned  or  not,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  actively  endeavor  to  influence  the  process. 

The  research  work  traditionally  done  by  the  colleges  and  universities  has 
been  generally  excellent  insofar  as  basic  research  activities  go;  however,  there 
is  great  need  for  applied  research  for  activities  such  as  program  invention, 
field  testing,  dissemination,  demonstration,  and  implementation.  The  latter 
activities  (frequently  encompassed  by  the  word  "research")  are  appropriate 
functions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  of  local~schools,  as  well 
as  sometimes  higher  education. 

The  divisions  of  vocational  education  should  have  prime  responsibility  for 
isolating  major  problem  areas  and  then  coordinating  the  efforts  (sometimes 
subcontracting)  to  attack  problem  areas  in  education.  Some  of  the  problem  areas 
can  be  attacked  best  by  local  schools , Experience  has  proven  that  they  will  not 
be  so  attacked,  however,  unless  the  State  Department  of  Education,  with  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  many  schools  and  colleges,  identifies  and  spotlights  them,  and 
then  exerts  coordinating  leadership  to  bring  about  improvement. 

Certain  kinds  of  research  and  development  may  properly  be  done  by  the  divi- 
sion of  vocational  education.  The  division  should  arrange  for  local  school  and 
higher  education  personnel  to  devote  energies  toward  achieving  solutions  to  the 
problem  areas  which  have  been  isolated  and.  defined.  The  division  has  major 
justification  to  concern  itself  with  many  kinds  of  research  and  research-related 
research,  but  much  less  with  basic  research. 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible  for  personnel  of  most  local  schools 
to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  the  technicalities  (red  tape)  and  general 
requirements.  Likewise,  it  is  equally  or  more  undesirable  to  train  or  acquire 
local  school  personnel  already  skilled,  in  the  intricacies  of  the  necessary 
research  design. 

The  divisions  of  vocational  ed.ucation  need  personnel  skilled  in  research 
design  to  provide  state-level  service  for  public  schools  (and  to  a lesser  extent 
to  higher  education)throughout  the  state. 

Local  schools  are  the  logical  setting  for  many  .applied  research  activities 
and  field  testing.  They  constitute  the  focal  point  for  imp.lementation. 

Commissioner  Keppel,  in  his  letter  dated.  April  9 and  ad.dressed  to  state 
departments,  has  detailed  means  that  states  can  follow  in  applying  for  funds 
to  establish  a state  program  ■•'f  research  and  development  in  vocational  and 
technical  education.  State  6..p6irtments,  universities,  and  even  private  organi- 
zations have  vital  roles  to  play  in  this  essential  function.  The  details  of 
implementation  may  vary  to  some  degree  from  state  to  state,  but  the  need  and. 
the  motivation  is  similar  the  country  over. 
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Essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams is  a thorough  understanding  of  the  Process  of  Change,  and  agreement  con- 
cerning roles. 

The  chart*  (and  accompanying  explanation,  see  pages  37,38  and  39  ) which 
follows  details  our  philosophy  pertaining  to  specific  division  of  responsibilities 
for  the  several  areas  of  research  and  research-related  activities. 

Summary  * 

We  can  summarize  by  saying  that,  although  we  have  dealt  with  the  several 
areas  (problan  definition,  research,  program  development,  field  testing,  dissemina- 
tion, and  implementation)  to  some  extent  separately,  we  recognize  that  these  are 
overlapping  and  frequently  some  are  entirely  omitted  from  consideration.  Because 
of  the  varying  responsibilities  and  because  the  many  activities  cannot  be  separated 
into  neat  little  cubicles,  it  is  highly  imperative  that  the  three  agencies  (local 
schools,  higher  education,  and  the  Department  of  Education)  eilways  be  involved  and 
cooperating  regardless  of  the  immediate  area  concerned.  Similarly,  the  division 
of  vocational  education  should  be  continually  canmunicating  and  cooperating  with 
other  divisions  of  the  department. 

Of  basic  importance  is  some  understanding  of  the  change  process.  Implementa- 
tion or  action  will  probably  not  ensue,  unless  we  specifically  plan  and  create  a 
favorable  climate  for  change. 

Involvement  of  many  persons  is  a must,  and  each  needs  adequate  comprehension 
of  his  responsibility  and  authority. 

State  personnel  are  too  frequently  prone  to  believe  that  their  superior 
levels  of  training,  position  and  experience  (sometimes  referred  to  under  the  term 
prejudices)  entitle  them  to  consider  their  own  opinions  sacred- -thereby  prohibiting 
flexibility  and  obstructing  development  of  the  kinds  of  programs  needed  in  voca- 
tional-technical education  today. 

At  long  last,  the  people  of  this  country  have  come  to  recognize  the  basically 
rigid  and  non-canprehensive  programs  existing  in  the  great  majority  of  our  secondary 
schools.  These  programs,  primarily  college-prep  in  nature,  resulted  from  rigid 
adherence  to  the  concept  that  the  supreme  goal  of  education  could  only  be  matricula- 
tion in  the  conventional  U-year  institucion  (college  or  university). 

Now  that  we  have  support  and  resources  to  improve  education  for  the  youth  of 
this  afternoon  and  tomorrow,  it  behooves  us  to  carefully  and  thoroughly  organize  for 
Research  and  Development,  and  to  avoid  some  of  the  obvious  errors  of  the  past . 


A synthesis  of  indi^/idual  discussions  and  workshop  activities  involving 
Dean  Lindley  Stiles,  Drs.  Philip  Lambert  and  John  Guy  Fowlkes  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Dr.  Egon, Cuba  of  The  Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  Jack  Culbertscn  of  UCBA; 
Dr.  Keith  Goldharamer  of  the  University  of  Oregon;  and  others.  Refined  from 
Cooperative  Research  Project  #F-032  (Principal  Investigator,  Allen  Lee),  I96U. 
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A RATIOKALE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  STRUCTURE 
by 

Herschel  T.  Lester,  Jr. 

Director  of  Research 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Georgia 


"If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a different  dnjinmer."  | 

i 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  I906  j 

Many  of  the  functionaries  charged  with  research  fructification  in  vocational 
education  encounter  many  circumambient  adversities  and  seemly  urgent  priorities 
which  retard  or  facilitate  the  process  of  structuring  and  conducting  educational  | 

research  programs.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  (l)  to  explore  the  current  ] 

situation  in  terms  of  useable  research  structures,  (2)  to  outline  procedures  for  | 

implementing  research  findings,  and  (3)  to  suggest  plans  for  future  research 
structures. 

CURRENT  ^SEARCH  STRUCTURES  • | 

Without  a doubt,  these  are  challenging  days  for  persons  who  administer  or  1 

conduct  educational  research  for  it  appears  that  we  are  truly  entering  «in  era  j 

when  research  is  to  become  an  integrated  part  of  the  total  educatioial  program. 

This  statement  is  already  true  regarding  some  phases  of  education;  however,  it 
would  appear  that  vocational  education  is  on  the  threshold  of  entering  this  era. 

In  the  past,  most  completed  research  as  related,  to  vocational  education  appears 
to  have  provided  a subliraenal  stimulus  to  the  total  program.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  too  many  studies  were  poorly  planned.  This  procedure  encouraged 
little  interlocking  departmental,  college,  university,  or  state  coordination. 

The  end  results  of  this  approach  has  produced  studies  in  which  perfunctory  and 

haphazard  research  methods  were  employed.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  from  a casual 

observation,  that  much  of  the  completed  educational  research  might  be  found 

lacking  if  evaluated  using  these  criteria.  Many  conditions  or  factors  may  be 

responsible  for  some  of  these  insufficiencies,  such  as;  (l)  lack  of  interest  on 

the  part  of  educators,  (2)  lack  of  "hard  money"  on  a long-term  basis,  (3)  lack 

of  administrative  understanding  and  corroboration,  (4)  rigid,  university  and 

state  department  policies  and  regulations,  and  (5)  federal  programs  which  do  , 

not  even  attempt  to  understand  the  foregoing  statements.  Perhaps  the  problem 

of  the  first  magnitude  that  is  easily  recognized  by  vocational  educators  and 

is  evident  in  nearly  all  research  organizations  and  structures  is --Time. 

Individuals  who  conduct  vocational  research  or  design  research  proposals  do 

so  with  little  encouragement  or  adjustments  in  administrative  duties  or  in  the  ■ 

number  of  classes  or  students  taught.  In  short,  research  is  postponed  until 

all  other  duties  are  completed  and  all  monies  spent.  Due  to  this  haphazard  and 

lack  of  support  approach,  many  of  today's  educators  are  learning  little  respect  ; 

for  research  findings. 
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Graduate  Research 


Several  well  known  patterns  or  approaches  to  research  may  be  identified 
with  the  one  familiar  to  most,  being  "Graduate  Research."  The  scheme  or  method 
employed  is  to  take  advantage  of  "captive  or  slave  labor"  to  conduct  vast  research 
studies  with  half  vast  qualified  personnel.  In  fact,  most  graduate  studies 
attempt  to  meet  minimum  specific  requirements  of  a graduate  school,  while  others 
meet  only  those  requirements  of  a professor.  These  studies,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  undertaken  using  poor  research  procedures  and  methods  to  "prove"  certedn 
philosophical  beliefs,  to  "confirm"  personal  biases  in  regard  to  educational 
procedures,  and  to  "attack"  foregone  conclusions.  In  the  past,  these  types  of 
studies  often  found  funds,  personnel,  and  time.  How  much  we  learn  and  are  able 
to  use  from  this  approach  is  questioned  and  opened  to  discussion.  It  would 
appear  that  this  a:heme  of  conducting  research  has  encouraged  little  hybridiza- 
tion or  cooperation  between  departments,  while  in  fact,  in  some  cases  coordina- 
tion between  professors  within  their  own  departments  has  been  very  limited.  This 
method  also  discourages  administrators  from  using  the  results  as  it  is  easily 
seen  that  problems  have  been  approached  on  a non-random  and/or  limited  scale.  In 
addition,  this  approach  has  encouraged  students  to  reach  unjustified  conclusions 
ano  encoui'aged  students  to  dislike  research.  These  and  many  other  pitfalls  con- 
cerning graduate  research  could  be  overcome  by  providing  adequate  full-time 
research  grants  in  which  graduate  students  or  others  could  undertake  a research 
internship  at  full  salary  for  an  extended  period. 

Paradigm  Structures 

A structured  research  program  cannot  be  defined  as  just  a survey,  a graduate 
problem  involving  a thesis  or  dissertation,  or  a staff  study  of  a small  area. 
However,  in  the  past  this  definition  has  often  been  applied  by  vocational  educators 
to  research  areas  in  attempts  to  obtain  data  that  could  be  used  to  design,  develop, 
and  evaluate  vocational  programs.  It  is  very  evident,  upon  close  examination, that 
many  past  studies  collected  woefully  inadequate  data.  These  data  were  analyzed  and 
developed  into  clouded  perceptions  and  concepts  that  could  not  be  translated  into 
useable  form.  Research  should  be  a procedure  or  method  which  people  may  use  as 
an  atten^jt  to  enter  the  doorway  of  knowledge  in  vocational  education.  The  approach 
should  be  an  investigation  beyond  where  we  are  at  present  in  areas  \diich  few  have 
ever  visioned  in  their  thinking  and  none  have  planned  for  in  their  programs.  It 
includes  the  unknown,  the  new,  the  unexplored,  and  charting  of  a destiny  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  in  many  cases,  a study  of  our  "holy  golden  bovines."  This 
approach  to  research  is  useable  throughout  all  aspects  of  education,  but  it  should 
be  considered  imperative  for  vocational  education,  as  training  programs  of  high 
quality  must  be  projected  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  a rapidly  changing  techno- 
logical society. 

Structured  research  efforts  will  not  just  happen,  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
require  untiring  leadership  efforts  of  state  departments  of  education,  univer- 
sities, and  federal  agencies  as  attempts  are  made  to  develop  this  phase  of 
vocational  education.  Several  problems  must  be  overcome  before  long  range 
planned  research  programs  may  be  undertaken.  Some  of  these  may  be  outlined  as 
follows : 


1.  Adequate  time  must  be  made  available. 

2.  Adequate  permanent  funds  must  be  made  available. 

3.  Administrators  and  teachers  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  of 
planned  research. 

4.  Personnel  must  be  adequately  trained  in  techniques. 

5.  Personnel  and  students  must  be  willing  to  conduct  programmatic 
research. 

To  meet  situations  now  developing  in  vocational  education,  we  must  structure 
research  that  will  provide  comprehensive  and  flexible  guidelines  to  broach  and 
inaugurate  programs  which  will  prepare  individuals  to  enter  upon,  make  progress 
in,  and  become  adjusted  to  the  world  of  work.  If  we  are  not  to  be  passed  by  in 
the  race  of  progress,  we  cannot  rely  on  trial  and  error,  catch  as  catch  can,  but 
we  must  make  planned  educational  changes  discovered  by  adequate  research  programs. 
The  paradigm  under  discussion  should  focus  with  explicit  shairpness  on  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  teachers  andstudents.  These  teachers  and  students  should  be  studied 
in  terms  of  how  to  develop  new  educational  concepts  and  perceptions,  upgrade  course 
content,  determine  the  necessary  prerequisite  knowledges  and  attitudes  needed,  to  be 
successful  in  vocational  programs,  and  develop  new  instructional  methods  and 
procedures. 

FederSLl  and  State  Morphic 

If  planned  research  programs  are  to  be  designed  and  structured  to  broach  the 
past  void  of  research  findings, certain  existing  conditions  must  be  modified.  Those 
who  administer  federal  ed.ucational  research  programs  must  change  present  funding 
procedures  for  it  appears  that  projects  which  are  submitted  and.  designed  by  persons 
who  have  insufficient  experiences,  but  who  have  academic  backgrounds  in  certain  dis- 
ciplines, received  priorities.  It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  to  all  these  persons 
that  federal  research  monies  are  appropriated,  under  legislative  authorizations; 
therefore,  the  monies  have  been  allotted  for  specific  purposes.  In  short,  voca- 
tional education  research  monies  must  be  made  available  to  focus  upon  research 
problems  which  are  directly  related  to  the  stated  objectives  of  the  I963  Act.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  public  monies  must  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the 
specific  purposes  for  which  the  monies  were  appropriated,  and  not  in  terms  of  what 
a group  of  federal  administrators,  panel  members,  or  others  may  deem. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  by  federal 
officials  to  conciliate  and  emphasize  the  need,  for  mutual  cooperative  efforts 
between  vocational  educators  and  persons  who  represent  related  disciplines  which 
appear  to  logically  support  vocational  education,  i.e.,  anthropology,  economics, 
education,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  These  efforts  have  been 
in  terns  of  a conjunctor  of  vocational  educators  and  persons  of  other  disciplines 
to  broach  research  problems  on  a mutual  basis.  Over  a period  of  years,  this  trend 
may  be  beneficial  to  vocational  ed.ucation.  This  philosophy  is  very  benevolent  to 
the  "scholarly  disciplines"  to  say  the  least.  Much  can  be  said  for  the  hybridiza- 
tion of  these  disciplines  with  vocational  education,  but  much  thought  and  study 
should  be  given  to  the  plan  before  uniaitigated  abandonment  is  attempted  by  our 
self-appointed  leaders. 
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With  today's  trends  within  these  so-called  "scholarly"  disciplines  being 
conditioned  on  the  assumption  that  dichotomies  (i.e.,  night-day,  black-white, 
and  fabric at ions -truth)  are  representatives  of  reality,  it  would  appear  that 
extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  by  persons  doing  research  concerning  learning 
as  all  vocational  education  learning  experiences  do  not  appear  to  be  dichotomies. 
These  disciplines  overly  stress  the  use  of  empirical  data  deemed  so  necessary  by 
some  for  scientific  study.  The  postulation  that  anything  not  directly  observable 
is  not  a fit  subject  for  scientific  inquiry  should  be  open  for  much  discussion  as 
a plausible  theory.  In  fact,  it  may  not  even  be  tenable  as  an  assumption.  It 
does  not  appear  to  perturb  these  Pharisaical  persons  that  much  of  the  data  of 
vocational  education  is  not  directly  observable  and  is  not  known  only  through 
long-term  effects.  For  in  study  after  study,  these  so-called  non- vocational 
educators  continue  to  exhibit  statistics  which  are  overly  refined  to  determine 
differences  between  what  a person  means  when  the  answer  is  "very  much"  instead 
of  "much."  These  types  of  over-designed  studies  atten5)t  to  formulate  universally 
applicable  generalizations;  however,  this  approach  is  likely  to  provide  an 
inadequate  orientation  to  the  research  worker  in  a field  just  beginning  to 
systematize  its  knowledge. 

Explore  the  assumption- -"Problems  of  learning  and  of  motivation  are  basic 
problems  to  vocational  education."  This  same  statement  is  also  a major  pre- 
occupation of  psychologists  and  general  educators.  This  same  t;>'pe  of  crossroads 
situation  has  been  faced  in  the  medical  profession  in  terns  of;-  "Ifow  much  of  the 
needed  research  should  be  done  by  the  medical  research  physician  and  how  much 
should  be  done  by  non -medical  researchers?"  Large  numbers  of  sociologists, 
anthropologists,  educational  psychologists,  and  other  non-medical  research 
specialists,  are  being  employed  within  the  field  of  health  research.  However, 
in  nearly  all  undertakings,  medical 'research  specialists  direct  the  overall 
program  along  medical  objectives.  Several  assumptions  may  be  advanced  as  to 
why  the  medical  profession  employs  this  approach,  such  as,  (l)  fear  that  the 
non-medical  research  will  take  off  on  a tangent,  (2)  lack  of  medical  experience 
which  is  basically  needed  to  define  and  carry  out  the  research  that  must  be  done 
to  meet  program  objectives,  (3)  perhaps,  in  order  to  obtain  federal  funds  these 
persons  must  be  employed  or  the  projects  will  not  be  approved,  and  (4)  lack  of 
trained,  medical  reseeurch  personnel. 

It  would  seem  from  the  prevailing  philosophical  approach  to  research  that 
these  so-called  research  specialists  should  be  able  to  "draw  from  the  proverbial 
hat"  a solution  to  all  problems,  especially  in  the  areas  of  vocational  education. 
Somehow,  it  seems  that  too  many  federal  personnel  feel  that  research  sociologists, 
psychologists,  etc.,  qualifications  Ph.D.— can  by  magic  means,  sidestep  all  the 
critical  questions  relating  to  criteria,  problems  of  data  collections,  and  existing 
programs,  especially  as  related  to  students,  teachers  and  other  school  environmen- 
tal settings.  This  is  the  most  gross  injustice  and  falsification  of  thinking  that 
can  be  imagined.  Even  the  most  capable  senior  research  persons  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  formulating  quality  studies  in  areas  of  learning  and  motivation. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  IMELEMEHTIIIG  FIHDINGS 

It  has  been  recognized  by  almost  all  vocational  a:id  other  educators  and 
administrators  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels  that  need  for  dissemination 
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of  research  findings  should  have  first  priority.  However,  this  has  not  beer  the 
case.  Most  efforts  at  dissemination  of  research  findings  have  been  uncoordinated; 
for  example,  dissemination  of  proven  innovations,  such  as,  materials  regarding 
programmed  learning, newer  methods  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  computer  technological 
studies  have  not  even  been  attempted. 

Several  other  innovations  and  research  findings  which  have  not  been  dissemi- 
nated could  be  listed.  It  is  mandatory  that  careful  attention  be  given  to  the 

flov7  of  information  to  classroom  teachers  if  research  findings  are  to  have  immediate 

and  desired  effects  on  education  practices.  The  usual  means  of  communicating 
research  findings,  (i.e.,  journal  publication  and  presenting  papers  at  professional 
meetings)  are  too  slow  and  ineffective  for  most  teachers.  Other  media  besides 
print,  should  be  used,  such  as:  (l)  educational  television,  (2)  computer  instruc- 
tion, using  the  IBM  or  similar  systems,  in  a series  of  schools,  (3)  radio,  (4)  demon- 
stration prograjns  in  varying  tjpes  of  schools  on  a large  scale,  and  (5)  the  use  and 

involvement  of  faculty  members  from  public  schools  and  colleges  in  the  planning  and. 
carrying  out  of  specific  research  studies.  In  fact,  most  research  has  been  primarily 
oriented  toward  the  controlled  conditions  of  the  laboratory  and  not  toward  classroom 
educational  environments.  Some  thought  and  effort  should  be  given  to  the  future  needs 
for  research  aimed  at  application  of  findings  related  to  methods  and  basic  research, 
including  use  of  important  learning  variables.  These  undertakings  should  be  in  terms 
of  basic  concepts  and  principles  as  related  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  uncon- 
trolled environmental  classroom  situation.  This  epproach  could  also  provide  a much- 
needed  bridge  between  learning  process  personnel  interested  in  laboratory  controlled 
research  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  interested  in  actual  classroom  situations  on  the 
other.  This  applied  research  and  developmental  approach  may  have  several  outcomes, 
i.e.,  a useable  teaching  method  or  device,  film  or  an  educational  program  of  superior 
quality. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  downgrade  basic  or  exploratory  research  or  hypoth- 
eses testing,  but  to^ evaluate  in  educations!  environments  these  new-found  methods  and 
techniques.  Other  methods  which  should  be  looked,  upon  in  a favorable  light  are 
exploratory  work  in  non-data  producing  activities  as  needed  in  critical  reviews  of 
literature,  generation  of  theory  and  other  similar  activities.  Demonstrations  of 
new  innovations  sho'..ild  be  provided  for  purposes  of  affording  teachers,  administrators, 
Sind  the  public  sin  opportunity  to  see  the  i)ew  method  or  system.  Of  course,  the  well 
known  pitfalls  of  "demonstration  resesurching"  must  be  overcome,  i.e.,  an  innovation 
versus  some  unidentified  conventional  method,  lack  of  basic  control  data,  short-term 
demonstration  programs,  and  the  use  of  one  or  two  teachers  to  "pi'ove"  the  innovation. 
If  demonstrations  are  to  be  undertaken,  sound  research  methods  should  be  used,  based 
upon  reflective  thought  and  a thorough  review  of  the  literature. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  foregoing  sections  outline  m»'  V-  questions  which  are  most  difficult  to 
answer.  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  structure  a plaiuied  research  program  that  will 
provide  valid  data  in  which  vocational-technical  education  programs  may  be  founded. 
Briefly,  the  following  procedure  may  be  used  as  a beginning  place; 

1.  Establish  a procedure  whereby  one  person  within  the  state  may 
coordinate  all  research  undertaken  in  vocational  ed,ucation. 
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Duties  of  the  individuail  would  be  as  follows; 

a.  Consult  with  research  peisonnel  or  interested  people  in 
planning,  designing,  structuring  and  undertalcing  of 
research  projects. 

b.  Collect  Eind  disseminate  information  on  research  procedure . 

c.  Collect  and  disseminate  research  publications. 

d Secure  necessary  administrative  approval  for  undertaking 
projects. 

e.  Secure  funds  for  carrying  out  studies. 

f.  Accept  completed  projects. 

2.  Establish  a State  Research  Committee  to  review  all  proposals  and  to 
establish  funding  priorities  for  submitted  proposals.  The  Committee 
should  point  out  significant  research  problems  eind  assign  priorities 
and  responsibilities  for  making  the  studies. 

This  Committee  should  have  as  members  the  following  individuals: 

a.  One  teacher  educator  from  each  vocational  service . 

b.  One  supervisor  from  each  vocational  service. 

c.  State  director  for  vocational  education. 

d.  Dean  of  the  college, 
f.  Director  of  research. 

Other  duties  of  the  State  Committee  may  include: 

a.  Plan  a comprehensive,  long-range  State  research  program. 

b.  Provide  means  for  acquainting  teachers,  administrators, 

Eind  others  with  pertinent  research  findings. 

c.  Involve  research  specialists  and  consultants  in  other  fields. 

d.  Establish  needs  for  additional  qualified  research  personnel. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  procedure  is  based  upon  the  premise  that 
a permanent  research  budget  will  be  established.  Without  this  budget,  qualified 
personnel  to  draft  proposals  and  direct  studies  will  be  hard  to  p icure.  In 
addition,  without  a permanent  budget,  qualified  graduate  students  cannot  be 
recruited  who  are  capable  of  conducting  quality  studies  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 
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3.  Establish  individual  research  caninittees  by  services  similar 
to  the  AVA  research  committees.  These  committees  are  to  be 
made  up  of  teachers  and  other  selected  people  and  will  assist 
in  pointing  out  the  problem  areas. 

SUMIARY 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  (l)  explo;e  the  current  situation  in 
terras  of  useable  research  structures,  (2)  to  outline  procedures  for  implementing 
research  findings,  and  (3)  to  suggest  plans  for  the  future. 

In  the  past,  most  completed  research  as  related  to  vocational  education 
appears  to  have  provided  a sublimenal  stimulus  to  the  total  program.  This  has 
been  caused  by  many  factors;  however,  the  factor  which  stands  out,  and  is  easily 
recognizable  by  vocational  educators,  is --Time. 

Graduate  studies  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  conduct  vast  research  studies 
with  half  vast  qualified  personnel.  In  fact,  most  graduate  studies  have  been 
almost  useless  as  a tool  in  planning  vocational  prograras.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  structured  research  efforts  will  not  just  happen,  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  require  untiring  leadership  efforts  of  state  depeurtraents  of  education, 
universities,  and  federal  agencies  to  develop  this  phase  of  vocational  education. 

If  planned  research  programs  are  to  be  designed  and  structured  to  broach 
the  past  void  of  research  findings,  certain  existing  conditions  must  be  modified. 
In  short,  vocational  education  research  monies  must  be  made  available  to  focus 
upon  research  problems  which  are  directly  related  to  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
1963  Act.  Much  can  be  said  for  the  hybridization  of  these  disciplines  with 
vocational  education,  but  much  thought  and  study  should  be  given  to  the  plan 
before  unmitigated  abandonment  is  attempted  by  our  self-appointed  leaders. 

Implementing  research  findings  has  been  recognized  by  almost  all  vocational 
and  other  educators  and  administrators  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  It 
is  mandatory  that  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  flow  of  information  to  class- 
room teachers  if  research  findings  are  to  have  immediate  and  desired  effects  on 
education  practices. 

Plans  for  the  future  must  be  organized  around  a structure  of  planned 
research  efforts.  These  efforts^ould  include:  (l)  coordination  of  research 

efforts,  {2)  establishment  of  some  t^pe  of  state  review  panel  must  be  established, 
and  {3)  structure  individual  research  committee  by  services. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  RESEARCH 
The  New  York  State  Education  Department's  Structure 

by 
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New  York  State  has  pioneered  the  appointment  of  personnel  to  its  staff  to  work 
full  time  on  research  in  across-the-board  vocational  education.  As  early  as  the 
Pall  of  1962,  plans  were  made  and  a position  approved  in  the  budget  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Instructional  Services  Office  to  add  such  a position  to  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Evaluation. 

In  a recent  survey  of  State  and,  U.  S.  Dependency  Education  Departments 
(Janu^y,  I965)  conducted  for  the  Research  Committee  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  it  was  determined  that  this  arrangement  was  unique  in  the  fifty  states. 
While  it  was  true  that  several  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  had  assigned 
research  duties  either  full  or  part  time  to  Vocational  Education  staff  members,  or 
observed  the  practice  of  channeling  assignments  to  a specific  member  of  the  State 
research  staff  (who  could  be  housed  at  a State  University),  the  Pew  York  State 
Department  of  Education's  provision  for  vocational  education  research  was 
unduplicated. 

In  essence,  it  provides  for  a full  time  research  professional  with  the  same 
basic  research  qualifications  as  other  professionals  of  the  same  grade,  broadly 
knowledgable  in  vocational  education  although  not  a subject  matter  specialist,  and 
appointed  from  a Civil  Service  list  as  a research  associate  in  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Evaluation.  Salary  and  travel  expenses  are  carried  on  the  Vocational  Education 
state  staff  budget,  and  until  the  beginning  of  fiscal  '66  were  paid  for  through 
Title  I,  George-Barden  Act.  Supervision  of  vocational  education  research  staff,  is, 
however,  under  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Research  and  Evaluation  through  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  School  and  Cultural  Research  and  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Education  Research. 

Major  work  assignments  and  duties  generally  originate  with  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Vocational  Instructional  Services,  i.e.,  the  State  Director  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  are  channeled  either  directly  by  him  or  via  the  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Research  and  Evaluation  to  the  Associate  in  Vocational  Ed,ucation 
Research.  Excellent  professional  relationships  and  mutual  regard  between  the  Chief 
Administrators  of  the  two  offices  have  made  a major  contribution  to  the  smoothness 
of  operation  of  this  dual  arrangement. 

The  advantages  of  this  structure  lie  in  that,  for  an  e3q>enditure  for  one 
professional  staff  salary  and  expenses.  Vocational  Education  thus  has  the  full 
resources  and  potential  of  all  of  the  other  Research  and  Evaluation  staff  behind  its 
own  man  on  the  team.  As  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram  showing  the  personnel 
structure  of  the  Research  and  Evaluation  Office,  a variety  of  specialized  research 
talent  is  thus  available  for  formal  project  assistance  or  informal  consultation  on 
vocational  education  research  problems.  On  the  research  staff,  are  specialists  in 
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research  in  the  social  sciences  and  social  structure,  on  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  in  experimental  design  and  program  evaluation,  in  educational 
psychology  and  in  the  application  of  statistical  techniq,ues  to  research  problems. 
Data  requiring  computer  analysis  is  channeled  through  the  Bureau  of  Statistical 
Services  which  provides  for  data  coding  and  "run  sequences"  and  then  routes  this  to 
the  Division  of  Data  Processing  which  houses  and  operates  its  own  equipment.  The 
complexity  of  modern  vocational  e^^.^cation  problems  which  deal  with  the  labor  market 
economy  and  changes,  with  all  elements  of  human  behavior,  with  social  structures  as 
well  as  problems  of  learning,  vocational  subject  content  and  educational  facilities 
structure  for  all  persons  of  all  ages,  makes  a quality  one-man  operation  in  voca- 
tional education  a difficult  task. 

Within  the  framework  just  described,  activities  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Research  Associate  have  been  those  of  short-term  project  data  gathering  and  analysis, 
of  consultation  in  research  project  design,  execution  and  dissemination  with  the 
operating  bureaus  such  as  Home  Economics,  ^riculture.  Trade  and  Technical  education, 
with  coordinating  of  contract  research  projects  for  these  Bureaus  with  agencies  out- 
side the  Education  Department,  and  more  recently,  as  a coordinator  and  resource 
person  to  those  public  and  private  educational  agencies  developing  project  proposals 
for  funding  under  Sections  4(a)  and  4(c)  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963. 

Under  the  present  limited  vocational  education  research  program  a compilation 
of  total  functions  and  activities  would  include  the  headings  below.  The  Associate 
in  Vocational  Education  ReseEurch  under  general  supervision  conducts  research  and 
does  evaluation  in  the  area  of  occupational  education. 

1.  Assumes  complete  responsibility  for  conducting  of  research  projects 
for  a broad  range  of  types  of  studies,  including  the  identification 
of  training  needs  of  youth  and  adults,  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  occupational  information  materials  and  programs,  evaluating  pro- 
grams and  methods  of  preparing  youth  and  adults  for  entry  or  up- 
grading in  occupations,  conducting  population  and  program  studies 
in  determining  education  needs,  program  characteristics,  financing, 
and  administration  of  area  vocational  schools,  and  for  studies  and 
evaluations  of  professioneil  services,  including  administration, 
supervision,  teacher  education,  instruction,  etc.,  in  occupational 
education. 

Submits  advisory  opinions  after  careful  study  if  research  projects 
shall  be  conducted  within  the  Bureau  of  School  and  Cultural  Research, 
the  Education  Department,  or  contracted  out  to  local  school  systems, 
colleges,  and  universities,  or  private  research  institutions. 

With  regard  to  projects  conducted  within  the  Bureau,  he  prepares 
outlines  of  the  research,  discusses  outlines  with  appropriate  con- 
sultative personnel,  prepares  instruments  to  be  used  (e.g.,  data 
gathering  and  tests),  plans  procedures  for  data  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  results,  supervises  necessary  clerical  work,  and  writes 
reports. 
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Research  Unit  Statistical  Services  Services  (Research  Projects 
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2.  He  provides  consultative  field  services  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  development  of  local  occupational  education 
research  programs,  and  projects  to  be  federally  funded.  He 
assists  them  in  assembling  and  analyzing  data  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  their  findings. 

Assists  local  school  systems  in  identifying  and  conductir^ 
special  demonstration,  experimental,  and  pilot  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  groups  of  persons 
mentioned  in  Federal  supportive  legislation  for  occupational 
education. 

3.  Prepares  materisils  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
research  and  experimental  programs  through  summaries  of 
research  findings  by. reporting  to  professional  meetings, 
communication  with  other  members  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  through  articles  in  professional  journals. 

Representation  on  the  Interdepartmental  Manpower  Research  Committee  makes  the 
resources  of  the  State  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Youth,  Welfare 
and.  the  like,  available  to  the  Education  Department. 

The  success  of  this  operation  and  operating  arrangement  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  pointed  up  the  unmet  need  in  research,  in  proportion  to  the  mammoth 
vocational  education  prese:  t and  projected  operating  program  in  New  York  as  much  as 
it  yielded  research  results.  Accordingly,  a second  research  position  on  the 
associate  level  has  been  authorized  but  is  as  yet  unfilled.  Please  note  the 
recruiting  announcement  on  the  last  page.  If  anyone  is  interested  personally  or 
have  any  doctoral  candidates  getting  through  either  this  June  or  this  summer,  please 
contact  me  before  Thursday  afternoon. 

However,  we  feel  that  this  structure  is  spread  too  thin  to  do  the  job  which 
needs  to  be  done  in  New  York  State.  Accordingly,  we  have  submitted  a proposal,  as 
several  other  states  have,  for  funding  of  an  expanded  research  unit  to  be  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Evaluation  in  Occupational  Education  which  would,  continue 
to  operate  under  the  As..ociate  Commissioner  for  Research  and  Evaluation  in  the 
relationship  previously  described. 

While  it  is  too  premature  to  discuss  any  big  plans  for  this  since  the  proposal 
is  awaiting  USOE  panel  review,  I thought  I might  mention, some  ideas  as  to  the 
expanded  role  of  such  an  operation,  so  that  it  might  assist  some  states  in  crys- 
tallizing their  thinking. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a Bureau  operation  would  give  us  more  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  submission  of  small  research,  ejq>erimental,  or  pilot  programs  from 
school  systems  and  provide  for  funding  under  section  4(a)  Ancillary  Services  with 
much  less  red  tape.  We  feel  that  one  of  our  top  priority  needs  in  the  state  is  to 
get  more  vocational  education  teachers  and  administrators  interested  in  conducting 
and  utilizing  research. 
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In  addition,  a Bureau  would  concentrate  in  the  following  activities  in 
addition  to  doing  more  of  those  things  we  mentioned  previously; 

1.  Evaluation  in  Occupational  Education,  would  be  to  identify  and 
corrdinate  research  opportunities  and  projects  by  all  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  private  concerned  with  occupational 
education  in  New  York  State.  It  would  do  this  by: 

a.  Scheduling  periodic  state-wide  conferences,  similar  to 
those  already  held,  to  identify  high  priority  research 
problems  and  suggest  institutional  and  procedural 
arrangeraents  in  carrying  them  out; 

b.  Establishing  a "data  bank"  on  occupational  education 
statistics  and  previous  research  studies  which  would  be 
available  to  all  public  and  private  educational  agencies 
contemplating  research  or  evaluation  projects; 

c.  Establishing  a system  of  mutual  reporting  of  on-going  or 
planned  research,  pilot  training  and  other  type  projects 
in  the  State; 

2.  Scheduling  periodic  meetings  with  other  large  states  planning 
occupational  education  research  units,  to  exchange  infonnation 
and  give  assistance  in  program  development. 

3.  Identification  of  the  con^jonents  contributing  to  quality  in 
area  of  Secondary  and  Community  College  Occupational  Education 
Programs  and  the  development  of  program  quality  measurement 
scales  and  practices  for  use  by  local  educators. 

4.  The  promotion  of  the  application  of  research  techniques  and 
utilization  results  of  previously  conducted  studies  in  occupa- 
tional education  by  local  educators  in  problem  areas.  This 
would  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  seminars,  conferences, 
and  workshops  in  cooperation  with  such  institutes  as  Cornell 
University. 

5.  Identification  of  new  methods,  materials,  and  organizations  for 
instruction  in  occupational  education,  through  analysis  and 
study  of  the  most  successful  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Programs,  and  other  non-traditional  programs,  and  dissemination 
of  this  information  to  other  educators  in  New  York  and  other 
states. 

6.  The  establishment  of  regular  instruments  of  reporting  to  those 
concerned  with  the  guidance  and.  counseling  of  occupationally- 
bound  youth  and  adults,  the  results  of  such  researches  and 
evaluations  which  might  have  bearing  on  the  labor  market,  the 
necessary  skills  and  attitudes  needed  by  the  student,  and  the 
educational  opportunities  needed  to  bring  the  two  together. 
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This  would  be  in  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Unit  in  the 
Bureau  of  Guidance. 

7.  The  identification  and  demonstration  through  cooperating  agencies, 
of  new  approaches  to  trade,  technical  and  other  vocational  teacher 
training  and  certification. 

a.  Providing  readily  available  consultant  services  in  project 
planning  design,  and  evaluation  to  all  educational  and 
related  agencies. 

b.  Setting  up  a "one  man"  coordinating  contact  for  all  areas 
of  occupational  education  research  with  each  major  higher 
education  institution  or  research-oriented  school  system 
in  the  state. 

Personnel 


The  proposed  Bureau  of  Research  and  Evaluation  in  Occupational  Education  would 
be  staffed  during  the  first  year  as  follows: 

* Chief  of  the  Bureau  (l) 

Associates  in  Research  (2) 

* Assistant  in  Reseeurch  (l) 

* Research  Aide  or  Trainee  (l) 

Stenographer  (l) 

* Typists  (2) 

During  the  second  year  of  Bureau  Operation,  it  is  planned  that  additional 
staff  be  added  to  the  above  as  follows: 

* Associate  in  Research  (l) 

* Research  Aide  or  Trainee  (l) 

* Senior  Stenographer  (l) 

The  type  of  professional  staff  we  would,  look  for  and  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Service  grad.es  and  salaries  may  be  of  help  to  other  states  as  they  plan  their  own 
staffs. 

qualifications  by  Grade  and  title: 

Specifications  and  salary  are  in  accordance  with  New  York  State  Civil  Service 
classification: 

1.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  G 28 

Salary  - $13,170  to  $15,625  in  five  annual  increments 

Qualifications  - One  year  of  full  time  in  Education  Research  or 
one  year  of  pemanent  service  as  an  Associate  in  Education 
Research  in  the  New  York  State  Education  Department.  E:q)erience 
in  vocational  education  or  its  supportive  services  preferred. 
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2.  Associates  in  Education  Research  (3)  G-24 

Salary  - $11,482  to  $12,7415  in  three  annual  increments 

Qualifications  - Completion  of  the  requirements  for  an  earned 
doctoral  degree  including  12  graduate  or  tindergraduate  semester 
hours  in  educacion  other  than  practice  teaching  and  12  hours  in 
research  methods  and  four  years  of  eajierience  in  education  or 
in  research  or  in  an  equivalent  combination.  Ability  to  plan 
and  conduct  research  must  be  demonstrated,  sis  evidenced  by  the 
authorship  of  a doctoral  thesis  or  equivalent  research  reports. 

3.  Assistants  in  Education  Research  G-20 

Salary  - $8,600  to  $10,385  in  five  annual  increments 

Qualifications  - One  year  of  permanent  service  as  Education 
Aide;  or  Master's  degree  and  specialization  in  education 
including  eight  graduate  or  undergraduate  semester  hours  in 
research  methods  such  as  education  research,  statistics, 
tests  and  measurements,  historical  research  or  sociological 
research  and  two  years  of  experience  in  education  or  research 
and  one  year  of  education  or  of  graduate  study  in  education 
or  research. 

4.  Education  Aides  6-l4 
Salary  - $6,l80  to  $7,535 

Qualifications  - One  year  of  permanent  service  as  Education 
Trainee  or  a Master's  degree  with  12  hours  in  education 
exclusive  of  practice  teaching. 

5.  Education  Trainee  G-13 
Salary  - $5,835  to  $7,130 

Qualifications  - Appointments  ea*e  made  from  the  Professional 
Career  Test  by  certification  of  candidates  having  a bachelor's 
degree  with  12  credit  hours  in  education  excluding  practice 
teaching.  No  work  experience  is  required.  After  a one-year 
training  program,  successful  incumbents  are  advanced  directly 
to  the  Education  Aide  level  without  further  examination. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  CONCERNS  IN  ASSESSING  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
by 

David  L.  Clark 
Associate  Dean 
College  of  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 


"Development  of  Proposals" 

I.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

A.  Establishing  the  existence  of  a situation  (e.g.,  an  anomaly,  a series  of 
contradictory  "facts,"  unverified  findings,  or  an  uncharted  area)  vihich 
defines  the  problem. 

B.  Relating  the  problem  to  its  general,  scientific,  and  social  antecedents. 

C.  Justifying  the  utility,  significance,  or  interest  inherent  in  the 
investigation  of  the  problem. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  Stating  the  definite  goals  or  ends  ;diich  will  be  sought  as  a result  of 
conducting  the  research. 

B.  Justifying  the  selection  of  the  specific  objectives  to  be  sought  by 
identifying  the  criteria  employed  in  making  the  choice. 

III.  Logical  Structure  or  Theoretical  Framework 

A.  E2g)ounding  the  structure .or  framework  within  which  the  situation  will  be 
investigated. 

B.  Validating  the  application  of  the  particular  logical  structure..or  theoretical 
framework  proposed. 

IV.  I^otheses  or  Questions 

A.  Proposing  the  specific  questions  which  will  be  answered  or  the  hypotheses 
\diich  will  be  tested  in  the  study. 

B.  Validating  and  Justifying  the  questions  or  hypotheses  chosen  for  study. 

V.  Related  Research 

A.  Describing  the  studies,  programs,  and  writings  which  undergird  the 
substantive  and  methodological  aspects  of  the  investigation. 
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B.  Criticizing  the  identified  materials  in  terms  of  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

C.  Relatirg  the  identified  materials  to  the  current  project. 


VI.  Procedural  Plan 


A.  Outlining  the  overall  structure  within  which  the  research  will  be  con- 
ducted including  the  variables  which  will  be  considered,  the  conditions 
which  will  be  controlled,  the  processes  by  which  the  data  will  be  gathered, 
the  sample,  and  the  sources  of  data. 

Detailing  the  design  of  the  analytic  procedures  and  the  sample  sufficiently 
to  indicate  that  (a)  the  hypotheses  are  tested  or  the  questions  are 
answered  unambiguously- -the  condition  of  internal  validity;  and  (b)  the 
findings  are  generalizable  to  the  population  or  circumstance  required  by 
the  hypotheses  or  questions  being  considered- -the  condition  of  external 
validity. 

C.  Operationalizing  the  variables  or  conditions  in  the  investigation  by 
specifying  the  instrumentation  or  the  techniques  of  instrument  develop- 
ment '■  icluding  the  rationale  supporting  their  selection  or  development. 

VII.  Work  Schedule  and  Resources 

A.  Describing  the- time  schedule  of  the  project,  the  human  and  technical 
resources  required,  the  physical  arrangements  which  have  been  or  will  be 
made  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the  study. 

B.  Justifying  the  adequacy  of  the  described  personnel  and  facilities  to 
carry  out  the  study,  the  budget  requests,  and  the  rationale  underlying 
any  special  conditions  or  arrangements  which  are  necessary. 

VIII.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Proposal  (Gamesmanship) 

A.  Internal  logic  and  consistency. 

B.  Balance  between  necessary  detail  and  reasonable  length. 

C.  Adequacy  of  communication,  e.g.,  legibility,  readability,  clarity,  etc. 

D.  Force  of  presentation. 

E.  Appropriateness  to  designated  grantor. 

F.  Evaluation  procedure  followed  by  grantor. 
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PROCEDURES  AHD  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESEARCH 

by 

Orville  G.  Bentley 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
South  Dakota  State  University 
and 

Director,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


There  are  few  hard  and  fast  rules  to  suggest  as  guidelines  for  the  administra- 
tion of  research;  however,  these  observations  may  be  helpful  to  you  as  you  look 
forward  to  developing  your  research  program  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

First  I would  suggest  that  a successful  research  program  depends  less  on  its 
organizational  structure  than  on  the  technical  competence  and  dedication  of  a 
research  staff.  Nonetheless  thj  organization  and  the  philosophy  of  the  administra- 
tion toward  research  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  morale  and  the  effectiveness  of 
an  otherwise  qualified  staff.  People  do  research.  It  is  best  done  by  people  whose 
personality  represents  a rare  blend  of  technical  competence  and  dedication  io 
scholarly  pursuits  well  spiced  with  patience,  optimism,  and  confidence.  Similarly, 
the  research  administrator  also  has  to  have  these  same  characteristics.  In  addition, 
his  attitudes  must  be  structured  around  a latticework  that  includes  such  items  as 
project  outlines,  budgets,  and  other  factors  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
cohesive  program.  The  research  administrator  must  have  the  vision  and  ability  to 
encour^e  his  staff  to  develop  both  a long-time  and  short-time  approaches  to 
reseai’ch  problems  as  a stratagem  for  building  an  overall  program.  A sound  program 
must  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  research  worker  to  follow  ideas  to  fruition. 
Research  is  not  usually  accomplished  by  an  inquisitive  mind  flitting  from  idea  to 
idea;  on  the  other  hand,  a too  rigid  structural  framework  for  developing  a research 
program  is  not  good.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  real  answer  as  to  the  best 
structure  for  the  research  organization  lies  somewhere  between  the  two. 

The  administrative  framework  of  a research  organization  can  be  flexible  thus 
permitting  an  arrangement  that  best  fits  the  research  mission  and  the  resources 
available  for  achieving  its  goals.  To  accomplish  the  research  objective  a prosaic 
rnile  is  paramount;  a clear  understanding  of  research  goals  and  working  arrange- 
ments, both  within  the  unit  and  the  units' relationships  to  the  overall  organiza- 
tion, is  needed.  Once  the  administrator  has  these  relationships  established,  he 
can  bring  together  a staff  and  proceed  with  program  development. 

It  might  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  comment  on  experiences  gained  through 
contact  with  research  programs  and  their  administration  in  agricultural  experiment 
stations . 

The  research  program  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  is  a part  of  the 
total  research  effort  of  the  university.  The  experiment  stations  are  supported 
by  state  appropriated  monies  and  federal  grant  funds  authorized  under  the  Hatch 
Act.  These  funds  are  supplemented  by  monies  from  other  granting  agencies  such 
as  Health,  Education  and  Welfare- -especially  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
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the  Nationeil  Science  Foundation;  Office  of  Naval  Research;  Department  of  Defense; 
and  agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  In  addition,  most  experiment 
stations  receive  substantial  amounts  in  private  grants  and  contracts  in  support 
of  various  projects  in  the  biological  and  natural  sciences,  and  in  studies  that 
might  be  classified  as  being  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  research  mission  of  the  experiment  stations  is  broad  in  scope  and  clearly 
encompasses  research  in  social,  economic,  and  educational  problems  of  young  people-- 
particularly  rural  youth.  In  the  development  of  the  research  programs  of  the 
experiment  station,  the  interdisciplinary  approach  is  the  modus  operandi.  For 
exan5)le,  if  an  experiment  station  were  developing  a research  program  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education,  I would  anticipate  that  the  director  would  hope  to  mobilize 
a team  of  scientists  including  part  or  all  of  these  disciplines;  sociology,  educa- 
tion, economics,  psychology,  home  economics,  political  science,  vocational  agricul- 
ture, resoxirce  development,  technicians  and  statisticians.  In  most  experiment 
stations,  scientists  from  many  of  these  disciplines  are  now  involved  in  research 
programs . 

Another  important  facet  of  an  experiment  station  program  is  "to  know  your 
territory,"  as  the  phrase  goes  in  a popular  musical  comedy.  Since  experiment 
stations  are  concerned  with  agriculture  and  rural  life,  the  staff  knows  and  attempts 
to  understand  rural  problems— farming,  ranching,  and  social  and  economic  problems 
associated  therewith.  The  traditional  contacts  and  established  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  rural  people,  their  organizations  in  the  agribusiness  complex  serving 
rural  America  have  been  utilized  as  valuable  tools  to  aid  the  research  worker  and 
agricultural  experiment  station  to  obtain  research  data  on  numerous  educational 
problems.  Conversely,  these  same  channels  are  used  to  disseminate  knowledge  gained 
through  research. 

The  experiment  stations  have  been  fortunate  throughout  most  of  their  existence 
to  have  had  an  educational  counterpart  in  the  state  university  and  land-grant 
college --the  cooperative  extension  services.  Not  only  has  the  cooperative  extension 
service  been  the  avenue  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  but  it  provides  a 
mechanism  for  a "feed  back"  device  from  both  the  rural  and  urban  sectors  of  our 
economy  and  population. 

One  can  speak  in  generalities  about  methods  of  carrying  out  research  and 
methods  for  its  administration.  It  might  be  helpful  to  this  group  as  it  looks 
forward  to  developing  a research  program  in  vocational  education  to  go  through 
some  of  the  steps  considered  in  developing  a "typical"  research  project  in  an 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

1.  The  first  and  perhaps  as  important  an  aspect  as  any  in  the 

development  of  a research  program  is  arriving  at  a philosophical 
base  of  understanding  toward  research.  Many  people  regard 
research  as  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  figures  to  meet  some 
operational  need  whereas  research  should  be  designed  to  accumu- 
late new  knowledge  about  a given  problem  or  within  a given 
scientific  discipline.  The  research  worker  who  has  a genuine 
desire  to  initiate  a research  program  should  be  encouraged  to 
discuss  it  with  his  scientific  colleagues  and  departmental 
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chairman.  Ultimately,  it  is  essential  that  the  experiment 
station  director  know  about  the  research  interest  of  the 
individual,  either  directly  or  through  administrative 
channels.  Frequently  the  most  direct  route  will  be  through 
the  department  head. 

Most  directors  aren't  concerned  whether  the  staff  member  or 
the  department  is  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  a 
director  should  be  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of  ideas 
and  the  research  competence  of  persons  wanting  to  do  research, 
than  in  the  organizational  structure.  Organization  is 
important, but  it  should  not  preclude  the  initiation  of  good 
research. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  identification  of  the  problem.  To  do 
this  requires  consideration  of  some  or  all  of  these  factors: 


a.  Competent  staff  with  time  allocated  for  reseeirch. 

b.  Departmental  and  inter-departmental  research  committees. 

c.  State-wide  and  national  level  advisory  committees. 

d.  A clear-cut  understanding  of  the  critical  questions 
facing  people  and  the  vision  and  imagination  to  apply 
research  techniques  to  assemble  meaningful  data  or  to 
evaluate  hypotheses  and  alternative  procedures  or 
programs . 


3.  Research  planning  requires  communication  of  ideas  and  the 
delineation  of  resources  needed  to  accon5>lish  the  research. 
The  conventional  administrative  instrument  to  accomplish  this 
requirement  is  the  research  project  outline.  These  elements 
should  be  in  a good  project  proposal: 


Title 

Objectives 

Reasons  for  undertaking  research 
Procedure 


Budget 

Personnel  and  location 

Duration 

Approval 


Stress  the  statement  of  objectives  and  the  elaboration  of  procedures. 
A good  research  outline  is  one  that  spells  out; 


a.  A program  of  research  and  its  broad,  long-time  objectives. 

b.  A specific  outline  for  accomplishing  a segment  of  this 
research  (usually  called  the  "Research  Project"),  The 
project  may  be  designed  to  cover  from  two  to  five  years. 
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The  evaluation  of  research  results  usually  involves  these  elements: 

a.  Orderly  accomplishment  of  objectives.  i 

b.  A .clearer  understanding  of  the  problem  or  phenomenon  i 

under  study.  i 

c.  Difficulty  in  knowing  the  potential  value  of  research  j 

and  when  it  dll  "pay  off."  j 

d.  Publications. 

e.  Contribution  to  knowledge.  (Surveys  give  transitory  | 

information  frequently,  but  research  on  more  basic  con-  j 

cepts  provides  a basis  for  generalizations  beyond  the  \ 

scope  of  the  population  sample  studies,  or  a physical 

or  natural  phenomena  investigated). 

j 

J 

5.  Problems  that  creep  into  the  administration  of  research  programs.  I 

1 

a.  Failure  of  departments  and  individuals  to  develc^  a long-  i 

term  research  plan  and  goals.  Planning  should  be  looked 

upon  as  a "think  device"  to  answer  the  question,  "How  will  ■ 

I use  my  brains,  technical  help,  research  funds  to  solve  ; 

problems  and  expand  knowledge  within  my  scientific  or  ! 

professional  discipline?"  A corollary  question  should  j 

be,  "How  can  I best  organize  and  direct  my  talents  and  | 

resources  to  obtain  meaningful  results  of  potential  \ 

benefit  to  people,  my  state,  or  region?" 

b.  The  tendency  to  stray  away  from  the  basic  research  objective 
by  following  interesting  or  tangential  lines  of  research 
interest . 

c.  The  pressure  to  deal  with  applied  aspects  and  neglect  basic 
research;  the  latter  usually  demands  more  knowledge  and 
imagination  from  the  investigator.  John  Dewey  stated,  "Theory 
is,  in  the  end,  the  most  practical  of  all  things." 

d.  Too  many  projects  leading  to  inadequate  financial  support, 
insufficient  personnel,  and  diluted  research  leadership. 

Use  as  a guide  professional  man  years  for  each  category 
of  personnel;  project  leaders,  technical  assistants, 
graduate  students;  a worthwhile  project  usually  requires 

a minimum  of  0.5  professional  man  year  (p.m.y. ),  0.5  a.y* 
technical  assistants,  and  1 or  2 graduate  assistants.  A 
project  involving  1 p.m.y.  requires  about  $20,000  for 
personnel  alone,  and  a total  of  from  $25,000  to  $35 >000 
of  funds  to  provide  for  technical  assistance,  supplies 
and  travel. 
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e.  Failure  to  congtlete  and  publish  results. 

6.  IThe  use  of  lay  advisory  committees  to  advise  on  research  needs 
and  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  research  is  currently  popular. 

This  device  is  useful,  but  each  group  needs  to  know  its  mission 
(advisory),  and  the  research  leader  must  assume  the  responsibility 
to  (a)  use  a committee  once  it  is  formed,  and  (b)  to  bring  under- 
standable and  pertinent  questions  before  the  group.  Advice  from 
a committee  needs  to  be  evaluated  and,  ultimately,  the  committee 
will  want  to  know  what  happenea  to  its  suggestion. 


PROCEDURES  AND  TECHHIQUES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  RESEARCH 

hy 

Ceilvin  J.  Cotrell 

Assistant  Director  for  Vocational  Education 
American  Institute  for  Research 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


As  a member  of  this  panel,  I represent  private  non-profit  research  in  the 
behavorial  sciences.  I am  employed  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  irtiich  was  founded  in  19^+6  by  Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan, 
who  has  served  as  its  president.  The  firm  currently  consists  of  approximately 
235  regular  full-time  employees. 

As  indicated  by  its  title,  the  organization  is  divided  into  several 
institutes  and  programs.  Some  of  these  are; 

International  Research  Institute 

Institute  for  Performance  Technology 

Institute  for  Research  in  Education 

Military  Assistance  Institute 

Cross-Cultural  Research  Program 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  Program 

Among  its  many  and  diverse  research  activities,  A.I.R.  is  ciirrently  engaged 
in  several  vocational  research  projects  which  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  Vocational -Technical  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Is  vocational  research  needed?  There  is  an  in^jerative  need  for  research  in 
vocational  education. ~ Successful  business  and  industry  have  for  years  depended 
upon  research  as  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  saleable  products.  Millions 
have  been  spent  for  this  kind  of  research,  but  what  have  we  done  in  Vocational 
Education?  There  has  been  very  little  research  in  this  area.  Then  what  have  we 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  successful  products  in  our  schools? 

We  have  been  accused  of  relying  t5)on  armchair  logic  when  other  si5>port  was  needed 
to  establish  sound  programs.  As  an  example  of  effort  in  one  phase  of  vocational 
education  research,  however,  there  have  been  some  one-year  follow-up  studies  of 
vocational  school  graduates.  This  is  helpful  but  it,  nevertheless,  falls  short 
of  being  a continuous  follow-up  to  develop  data  on  employment  factors  other  than 
placement.  It  is  essential  to  have  some  evidence  on  job  progression,  job 
security,  and  other  factors  of  employment  performance  which  have  to  be  measured 
over  a longer  time  span. 
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How  do  we  get  the  right  people  to  recognize  all  of  the  vocational  research 
needs?  For  one  thing  we  may  have  some  state  directors  of  vocational  education 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  need  for  research.  It  seems  they  are  going  to  have 
to  undergo  some  "ajim  twisting." 

The  utilization  of  advisory  committees  by  those  responsible  for  research 
may  be  an  effective  approach  to  convincing  the  proper  authorities  of  the  need 
for  vocational  education  research.  I would  see  both  general  and  specific  area 
advisory  committees  utilized.  By  a general  advisory  committee  I mean  one  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  sJLl  the  vocational  services  or  functions  of  voca- 
tional education.  These  would  be  vocational  agriculture,  distributive  education, 
home  economics,  trade  and  industrial  education,  vocational  guidance,  post- 
secondary vocational-technical  education,  and  others  less  traditional  in  nature. 
Specific  area  advisory  committees  could  be  organized  in  any  of  the  areas  men- 
tioned. A representative  of  each  of  the  specific  area  committees  may  serve  on 
the  general  advisory  committee. 

How  do  you  evaluate  research?  Assuming  that  the  final  report  is  sound  in 
tenns  of  content,  including  proper  and  accurate  statistical  treatment  and  good 
writing,  there  would  be  at  least  three  major  concerns: 

1.  The  project  must  have  been  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  contract. 

2.  Something  new  should  have  been  learned  while  completing  the 
research  vrtiich  is  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  contract. 

(a  new  techniqae  developed  or  a new  aH)roech  tested. ) 

3*  The  project  should  be  recognized  by  appropriate  audiences  as 
making  a contribution. 

How  do  you  obtain  staff?  Provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  research  Krtiich 
allows  sufficient  freedom  but  adequate  supervision  and  advisement.  Comfortable 
facilities  will  help,  but  more  important  would  be  the  encouragement  and  the 
practice  of  good  human  relations. 

Employee  benefits,  such  as  paying  for  moving  expense,  non-contributory 
retirement  plans,  life  insurance,  hospital-medical  insurance,  and  other  benefits 
will  help  in  attracting  staff. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  facilitating  emplopient’  of  staff  would  be 
the  provision  for  flexibility  in  salary  schedules  enabling  the  administration  to 
attract  and  employ  competent  researchers. 

Provision  for  enploying  consultants  should  be  provided  in  all  contracts  in 
order  to  provide  for  specialized  staff  needs  and  to  provide  part-time  staff  in' 
the  event  of  difficulty  in  locating  permanent  staff. 

There  should  be  provision  in  the  research  organization  for  various  kinds 
of  supporting  staff.  The  lack  of  secretarial,  graphic  eirts,  and  other  supporting 
staff  essential  to  research  activity  has  been  known  to  discourage  prospective 
candidates  from  accepting  positions  offered  by  some  research  organizations. 


PROCEDUBES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESEARCH 

by 

Egon  G.  Guba 

Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service 
The  Ohio  State  University 


It  is,  of  course,  a difficult  matter  to  summarize  one's  contribution  to 
what  was  essentially  a conversation  between  five  people.  I would  like  to  pull 
together  the  major  points  that  I tried  to  make  with  regard  to  what  I believe 
were  the  five  major  problems  or  questions  addressed  by  the  panel. 

1.  How  do  you  present  the  "story"  of  your  reseeurch  agency  to 
its  public,  particuleurly  its  sponsors? 

Every  research  agency  has  a varietj’’  of  publics  with  different  interests  to 
serve  and  with  different  perspectives  within  which  they  view  the  work  of  the 
organization.  For  my  agency  I can  distinguish  at  least  three  such  publics; 
the  political  community,  the  research  community,  and  the  practitioner  community. 
Each  requires  different  kinds  of  "data." 

The  politicol  community  is  not  much  concerned  with  the  substance  of  what 
we  do  as  vri.th  the  number  of  persons  we  reach  in  some  way  and  with  whether  those 
persons  we  do  touch  have  a generally  favorable  impression  of  our  work.  Thus, 
it  is  a political  datum  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  worked  in  43  of  the  88  Ohio 
counties  last  year,  or  that  we  received  276  letters  of  praise  from  persons  who 
attended  our  regional  custodians'  workshops. 

The  research  community  is  concerned  with  whether  or  not  our  work  meets 
minimal  standards  of  scientific  rigor  and  whether  or  not  the  results  of  our 
research  make  a contribution  to  knowledge.  Our  list  of  publications,  a 
description  of  the  areas  within  which  we  are  working,  and  statistical  tables 
of  our  findings  are  data  of  interest  to  the  research  community. 

The  practitioner  community  is  concerned  with  applications  we  can  make 
of  our  research  to  their  problems,  or  the  consultant  help  that  we  can  render 
to  them  as  they  seek  to  develop  solutions  to  their  action  problems.  The 
nature  of  our  services,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
practicality  of  our  recommtndations  are  typical  data  of  inte.^^st  to  the 
practitioner  community. 

Obviously  all  three  communities  are  crucial  to  us.  We  need  their  under- 
standing and  support  and  we  need  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  influence  our 
work  through  their  suggestions  and  criticisms.  Channels  of  communication,  as 
through  advisory  boards,  must  be  kept  open.  We  must  also  remember,  however, 
that  each  represents  a quite  different  interest,  and  that  these  interests  may 
at  times  be  in  conflict. 
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2.  How  does  the  research  administrator  relate  to  his  personnel? 

Like  all  administrators,  the  reseeurch  administrator  must  constantly  tread 
a thin  line  between  telling  the  reseeurcher  what  to  do  (an  institutional  program) 
and  si?)porting  the  researcher  in  what  he  wants  to  do  (an  individual  program). 

Where  we  know  what  we  don't  know,  ve  can  set  up  a program  to  find  out,  and  under 
such  circumstances  an  organizational  program  makes  sense.  When  we  don't  knny 
what  we  don't  know,  we  must  largely  rely  on  the  researcher's  own  instincts  to  guide 
us  (the  "green  thunib"  reseeurcher,  as  one  participant  suggested).  In  the  latter 
case  we  must  be  especially  careful  to  provide  extant  psychological  support,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  anxiety-producing  than  to  be  on  a road  ^ose  direction  is 
unknown,  and  \diose  end  may  be  useless  of  attainment.  Ihe  research  administrator 
must  know  vdien  to  allow  the  researcher  to  push  on  and  when  to  call  a halt.  I 
don't  know  of  einy  good  op<.rational  indication  that  tells  one  when  to  select  each 
option;  however,  the  research  administrator  who  doesn't  have  a good  "sixth  sense" 
in  this  area  won't  remain  an  administrator  long. 

3.  How  is  a research  program  evolved? 

In  every  area,  asi  I have  already  in?)lied,  there  are  thin^we  know  that  we 
don't  know,  and  other  things  we  don't  know  that  we  don't  know.  A program  must 
have  flexibility  to  permit  me ;ement  in  both  these  arenas.  In  the  former  cause, 
it  is  convenient  to  sketch  a kind  of  "cognitive  map"  that  will  soon  pinpoint 
the  areas  in  which  our  knowledge  is  impoverished,  and  we  can  push  ahead  in  a 
programmatic  way  to  resolve  these.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  rely  on  our 
insights,  on  our  feelings  of  unease  or  disquiet,  and  even  on  serendipities  to 
push  on. 

4.  How  does  the  research  administrator  evaluate  the  work  of  his 
agency? 

There  ue  a numiber  of  very  operational  criteria  that  a1 1 of  us  apply:  do  we 

stay  within  the  limits  of  our  budgets;  do  we  stay  out  of  trouble  with  the  auditors; 
is  our  work  accepted  for  publication,  and  if  so,  are  reprints  requested;  we  get 
follow-up  grants;  and  the  like.  Insofar  as  the  work  fits  into  a program,  we  can 
€usk  whether  closure  has  been  obtained,  whether  a "no-knowledge"  area  on  our  con- 
ceptual map  has  been  closed  out,  and  whether  the  research  is  heuristic , i.e., 
whether  it  opens  as  maaay  new  questions  as  it  answers. 

One  criterion  which  many  people  wish  to  apply  is  whether  the  research  leads 
to  any  practical  application.  This  is  a criterion  which  I resist  stoutly,  unless 
it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  project  being  evaluated  to  produce  such  an 
application.  Generally,  the  researcher's  function  is  to  produce  knowledge;  and 
Tidiile  I may  hope  that  that  knowledge  might  sometime  be  applied,  I believe  it  is 
a subversion  of  the  researcher's  time  and  talent  to  require  him  to  achieve  those 
applications . 

If  applications  are  desired,  a special  development  and  diffusion  unit 
should  be  established  to  be  responsible  for  them.  We  have  been  particularly 
lax  in  education  in  setting  up  such  mechanisms  intermediate  to  research  and 
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practice,  apparently  on  the  assunqption  that  applications  occur  automatically 
once  knowledge  is  given  and  an  alert  practitioner  is  properly  motivated  to 
improve  his  lot.  Agriculture  has  known  for  almost  a century  that  this  is  not 
enough— the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  a splendid  exanple  of  such  an 
intermediate  agency.  We  need  a similar  mechanism  in  education. 

5.  Is  proposal  writing  necessary  and  desirable? 

That  proposal  writing  is  necesseiry  is  clear  from  the*  fact  that  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  proposals  that  grants  are  given.  It  is  often  argued  that  it  is 
not  a desirable  activity,  however.  A colleague  of  mine  recently  estimated 
that  fully  a third  of  his  time  was  given  either  to  writing  proposals  or  to 
eveduating  proposals  written  by  others.  What  a waste,  he  implied! 

I do  not  agree  with  this  position.  Ify  own  experience  in  reading  smd 
evaluating  proposals  leads  me  to  believe  that  researchers  are  troubled  by 
a considerable  amount  of  muddy  thinking.  I am  sure  that  only  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  of  the  proposals  that  I read  have  even  a reasonable  problem 
defined,  and  many  of  these  subsequently  fall  down  because  their  objectives 
or  procedures  are  not  matched  to  the  problem. 

I believe  that  proposal  writing,  idien  viewed  not  as  a chance  to  get 
money  but  as  an  opportunity  to  order  one's  mind  about  the  research  to  be 
done,  can  be  of  great  benefit.  The  discipline  it  imposes  on  the  m-iwd  is 
more  than  repaid  by  the  greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  subsequent 
research  activity.  I strongly  urge  that  we  continue  to  insist  on  well- 
disciplined  project  proposals,  even  if  we  devise  other  ways  of  funding,  because 
of  the  great  positive  effect  on  the  reseeurcher's  mind. 


PROCEDUBES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESEARCH 

fey 

Robert  L.  Burton 

Laboratory  Director,  Circleville  Research  and  Development  Laboratory 
E,  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Con^jany 
Circleville,  Ohio 


I am  pleased  to  be  here;  I hope  that  I can  be  of  £.  ne  assistance  to  you  by 
bringing  to  you  the  outlook  of  an  industrial  laboratory. . The  .ClirclSiVllle 
laboratory  of  the  DuPont  Con^any  includes  about  one  hundred  fifty  people  of  'whom 
about  forty  are  technically  trained.  Our  funding,  of  course,  is  entirely  private; 
we  seek  money  from  no  one  other  than  our  own  management.  We  spend  our  money  within 
our  own  con^jany,  that  is — we  do  very  little  research  with  other  research  organizations. 
Our  budget  is  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  a year,  which  is  directed  at 
providing  the  scientific  and  engineering  basis  for  maintaining  our  position  in  the 
field  of  plastic  films,  which  have  a variety  of  both  industrial  and  packaging  uses. 
Again,  as  this  organizatj,on  is  substantially  different  from  yours,  I hope  that 
perhaps  I can  bring  some'  new  points  of  view  to  you. 

(The  question  has  been  asked  by  Dr.  Bender  on  how  personnel  responsible  for 
reseeurch  at  DuPont  get  more  money  allocated  to  reseeurch.)  I think  that  a key  to 
this,  on  the  part  of  the  director  or  administrator  of  research,  is  to  have  clear, 
understandable  objectives.  Now,  I want  to  enqjhasize  "understandable.”  These 
objectives  should  be  understandable,  not  to  the  scientific  community  who  will  be 
doing  the  research,  but  rather  to  those  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
e3q>enditures  and  for  the  results,  who  will  eventually  want  to  see  something  change, 
as  a result  of  the  research!  There  is  no  better  way  to  get  a proposal  killed  than 
for  me  to  present  to  my  management  a dissertation  on  electron-bonding,  or  a 
discussion  of  pi-electrons.  This  does  not  mean  anything  to  the  people.  The  thing 
that  is  ingaortant  for  me  to  do  is  to  talk  abou'*'  earnings  which  can  result  from 
achievement  of  certain  objectives.  If  I propose  to  develop  a polymer  that  will 
steind  up  at  a thousand  degrees  centigrade  and  which  is  needed  in  jet  airplanes,  this 
can  be  understood  as  a business  objective,  but  if  I launch  into  a dissertation  on 
how  I am  going  to  study  high  tenqjerature  polymers  in  terms  of  purely  technical 
activities,  I do  not  sell  the  objective.  So,  let  me  make  a real  point  ...  make  sure 
that  your  audience  understands  your  objectives. 

(in  that  case,  who  is  the  audience?)  The  audience  consists  of  the  man  to  ;diom 
you  are  selling  the  program.  Now,  if  I am  talking  to  the  president  of  the  coiiqjany, 

I may  talk  along  one  line;  I would  not  use  those  same  presentations  to  talk  to 
people  whose  interests  eure  primari]^  scientific!  You  have  to  have  clear,  under- 
standable objectives  in  terms  of  your  specific  audience.  Now,  I guess  in  your  case, 
you  eure  going  to  be  dealing  with  a heterogeneous  group--political  people,  educational 
people — I think  that  you  have  to  tailor-make  your  presentation. 

(Concerning  the  use  of  advisory  committees  which  has  been  under  discussion  today) 
let  iae  make  just  one  point.  With  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  I think  that  it  is 
very  inq)ortant  for  an  administrator  not  to  let  himself  get  trapped  by  the  committee. 
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so  that  he  is  forced  to  accept  their  recommendations.  You  should  use  them  as  advisory 
committees,  dealing  with  them  in  such  a way  that  you  are  not  committed  to  accepting 
their  advice.  Otherwise,  as  an  administrator  you  have  lost  control  of  your  activities, 

(Concerning  recruiting  si;affs  and  establishing  staffing  patterns  for  research 
programs  in  industry , keeping,  in  mind  the  conflicts  which  arise  between  research 
personnel  and  management  personnel.  Dr.  Burton  had  this  to  say.)  Certainly,  we  are 
trying  hard  to  recruit  people,  and  there  is  Just  tremendous  con^jetition ; I think 
that  this  is  universal.  Actually,  there  is  not  a shortage  of  bodies— there  is  a 
shortage  of  minds,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  we  all  are  con^jeting  for  the  top 
five,  tea,  and  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  students  in  emy  field.  But,  I want  to  go 
back  to  Egon's  point  on  this  conflict  between  research  and  management,  which  is  a 
perpetual  subject  for  discussion.  There  is  a concept  which  I think  is  very  helpful 
to  research  administrators,  and  that  is  to  recognize  the  difference  between  what 
some  people  call  "functional  control,"  and  "operational  control"  of  the  people  in 
your  organization.  By  "functional  control,"  you  provide  objectives.  You  tell  them, 
"where  we  should  go,"  "what  do  we  want  to  do?"  Thep  you  say  to  your  researcher: 

"All  right,  now  ^ me  there!  You  pick  your  methods  and  tools.  I will  support  you 
as  needed,  but  you  must  get  me  to  the  objective."  And,  if  you  tell  the  man  this, 
and  if  he  accepts  that  objective,  you  are  in  good  shape,  providing  he  has  the  ability 
to  pick  the  route  and  to  execute  the  program.  Obviously,  some  chackb  and.  conhtolS  ; 
are  needed. 

In  "operational  control,"  on  the  other  hand,  you  tell  the  man:  "This  is  where 

I want  to  be,  and  this  is  Just  how  I want  you  to  get  there."  And,  brother,  you  are 
in  trouble,  when  you  ^ this,  when  you  practice  operational  control  of  competent 
research  people.  Because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  Just  barely  conceivable  that 
they  may  have  better  ideas  than  and  they  Just  will  not  follow  your  route. 

Father,  they  will  feel  that  they  are  cogs  in,. the  organization,  instead  of  being 
vital,  in^jortant,  creative  parts.  I think  that  it  is  very  iiig)ortant.  again,  for 
any  administrator  to  say  to  himself:  "Now,  what  kind  of  control  am  I providing-- 
functional  or  operational?" 

(When  asked  how  industry  knows  it  is  getting  its  money's  worth  in  research. 

Dr.  Burton  commented  that:)  In  some  respects,  industry  is  a little  easier.  If  I 
can  turn  to  our  profit-and-loss  sheet,  and  see  that  new  products  developed  in  our 
research  laboratory  are  selling  and  making  money,  I can  say  that  Whs  money  well- 
spent.  However,  the  problem  is  that  it  frequently  takes  so  long  to  get  things  to 
a profitable  position  that  you  have  to  get  some  intermediate  measure  of  effectiveness. 
The  thing  that  I personally  do  is  to  examine  my  environment  and  see  if  things  are 
changing  as  a^ result  of  our  work.  When  I say,  "things, changing,"  I mean  a variety 
of  things.  If  new  facilities  are  appearing,  this  is  change,  and  if  it  has  resulted 
from  our  work  and  since  there  are  enough  checks  and  balances  including  Judgment  of 
other  people  who  had  to  evaluate  the  work  I Judge  our  research  to  have  been  effective. 

How  are  ideas  changing?  Have  people  in  other  organizations  changed  their 
points  of  view;  for  instance,  the  sales  division,  the  manufacturing  division,  the 
management-esometimes  have  different  points  of  view  with  regard  to  a specific 
situation.  Now,  if  research  unifies  a position,  so  that  salesmen  or  production  men 
change  their  positions  or  attitudes,  I say,  "Great,  we  have  done  some  good  research." 
So,  I think  a good  measure  is  positive  change  in  ideas,  facilities,  profit  and  loss. 

If  the  same  people  continue  to  sit  around  the  same  old  table,  talking  about  the  same 
old  ideas,  except  asking  for  more  money,  you  do  not  have  very  good  research. 
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There  are  people  who  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  status  quo,  who  are 
afraid  of  the  new,  and  who  do  not  want  to  learn  a new  way.  If  a man  is  making  his 
living  teaching  kids  how  to  read  Braille,  he  could  see  this  thing  as  a personal 
threat  to  his  security,  and  so  resist  the  change.  Good  research  must  include 
preparation  for  the  utlization  of  the  research.  Frequently,  the  researcher  by 
himself  cannot  do  this,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  research  administrator 
to  see  that  this  vital  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  appropriate  people. 

(When  questioned  about  what  should  be  the  nature  of  a research  proposal,  the 
following  comments  were  made.)  Within  DuPont  Con5)any,  research  projects  are  made 
in  one  page;  if  I send  off  a two-page  project,  it  will  come  back  unsigned  and 
unread  as  being  "too  long."  This  is  independent  of  the  project  size.  I sent  off 
one  the  other  day  for  $700,000  which  actually  was  less  than  a page,  and  it  was 
authorized  promptly.  I think  that  the  key  thing  was  that  I prepared  the  audience: 

I stated  the  business  objectives,  and  I stated  the  technical  objectives  which  had 
to  be  achieved  to  accomplish  the  business  objectives.  The  objectives  were  accepted 
and  since  management  had  confidence  that  my  organization  had  the  scientific  conq>etence 
to  do  the  job,  that  was  it. 

(The  question  was  asked,  "Even  though  you  said  that  you  sent  away  one  page,  you 
must  have  had  something  of  more  than  one  page  to  back  it  up.  In  other  words,  all  of 
the  thou^t  that  you  have  given  to  this,  in  terms  of  the  planning,  does  not  represent 
just  one  page,  does  it?'))  Well,  all  right,  this  is  true,  and  it  gets  back,  I think 
to  the  key  that  the  organization  has  to  have  confidence  in  its  parts.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I perhaps  overdramatized  this  large  project.  In  that  case,  I had  discussed 
the  project,  but  I think  that  the  audience  that  I had  with'  the  key  people  lasted  no 
longer  than  half  an  hour.  Now,  to  get  back  to  some  smaller  projects  which  involve 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  I have  had  those  kinds  of  things  authorized  and 
other  directors  in  the  DuPont  Con^jany  can  get  these  things  authorized  by  writing 
things  down  specifically  andi  sending  them  off.  I may  call  the  boss  and  say,  "We 
have  had  an  idea  and  are  sending  down  a project.  Look  it  over  and  if  you  have  any 
questions,  call  me."  Sometimes  I get  questions,  and  sometimes  I do  not. 

(in  closixig.  Dr.  Burton  made  the  following  comments  which  summed  up  his  cpncerns 
as  an  administrator  of  research.)  One  of  the  problems  that  an  administrator  faces 
is  that  of  wearing  many  hats,  and  I think  that  it  is  important  for  an  administrator 
to  recognize  and  be  conscious  at  all  times  as  to  which  hat  he  is  wearing.  For  my 
own  thinking,  I divide  my  activities  into  four  areas:  First,  that  of  planning; 

second,  that  of  Organizing;  third,  that  in  Leading;  and,  fourth,  that  in  Controlling. 
Now,  my  relationship  to  the  organization  is  quite  different  ..as  I am  consciously 
exercising  these  different  functions.  In  the  Planning  session,  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  exchange  ...  I need  to  be  open,  receptive  to  all  of  the  ideas  in  the 
organization.  At  some  point,  though,  there  comes  a time  for  decision.  In  Organizing, 
again,  this  is  a case  where  the  administrator  needs  to  lay  out  what  needs  to  be  done, 
to  acconqilish  the  results*.  And  in  this  regard,  let  me  say  that  I recommend  very, 
very  highly  (the  use  of)  arrow-diagrams  or  Pert  Charts  for  both  Planning  and  Control. 
It  is  also  inportant  that  after  you  make  them,  you  review  them  regularly  to  see  how 
you  are  doing  and  to  make  appropriate  changes.  The  third  function  is  this  one  of 
Leading;  this  is  extremely  in5>ortant.  In  this  regard  ...  achieving  enthusiasm  for 
attainment  of  the  organizational  objective  is  most  helpful  in  getting  maximum 
productivity  from  researchers.  This  gets  back  to  the  concepts  of  operational  and 
functional  control.  Then,  there  is  this  fourth  function  of  Controlling— when  you 
are  finding  out  whether  the  money  has  been  well  spent,  whether  the  budget  is  over 
or  under,  and  so  on. 

I have  found  these  concepts  to  be  very  useful  and  recommend  them  for  your 
O nsideration. 

ERIC 
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THE  AHATOMy  OF  A FUMDED  PROPOSAL 

by 

Ceirl  J.  Scheiefer 

Cheiirman  and  Professor  of  Education 
Department  of  Vocational-Technicsd  Education 
Rutgers  - The  State  University 


The  advent  of  11.0  million  dollars  for  occupational  research  and  planning 
makes  it  crystal  clear  there  are  problems  needing  solution.  Today,  there  are 
some  1,200,000,  about  as  many  as  make  their  living  producing  automobiles,  planes, 
and  ships— working  in  the  invention  industry  celled  "Research  and  Development" 

(Velie  , 1965).  The  research  capabilities  of  education,  in  contrast,  number  about 
3070  (AERA.2, April,  1964)  and  education,  too,  employs  about  as  many  persons  who 
make  their  livelihoods  manufacturing  automobiles,  planes,  and  ships  (NEA3j  February, 
1964).  In  vocational  education,  Evans  (1963)  pointed  out  a little  o'^^er  a year  ago 
that  we  approximate  fewer  than  one  hundred  competent  researchers.  It  is  no  wonder 
than  that  we  are  here  today  to  examine  and  strengthen  our  deteimination  to  mount  a 
more  adequate  program  of  problem  solving. 

Wanted— Vocational  Innovators 

Few  would  disagree  that  we  need  more  problem  solving.  But  we  solve  problems 
every  day,  so  why  so  much  fuss  about  needing  research?  The  answer  is  quite  simple. 
Educators  as  a idiole  and  vocational  educators  in  particular  are  quite  naive  >rtien 
it  comes  to  sophisticated  problem  solving.  Educational  researchers  communicate  in 
a jargon  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  the  average  vocational  educator.  For  example,  a 
"hunch"  is  a hypothesis,  a "design"  is  a procedure,  and  a "veiriable"  may  be  a 
number  of  different  things, many  of  which  can't  even  be  accounted  for.  "Reinforce- 
ment" is  not  something  put  in  concrete  to  make  it  stronger,  and  "control  group"  is 
not  how  well  the  teacher  disciplines  a group  of  students.  These  and  many  other 
terms  are  going  to  be  found  more  frequently  throughout  the  professional  literature, 
because  educators  are  becoming  research  minded. 

To  imply  that  vocational  educators  are  not  problem  solving  minded  would  cer- 
tainly be  incorrect.  However,  to  say  they  are  research  sophisticated  would  also 
be  a mistake.  Enough  formal  research  just  isn't  in  evidence  in  vocational  education. 


^Velie,  Lester,  "Wanted  - One  Million  Innovators  in  Science,"  The  Readers 
Digest,  April,  1965. 

^American  Educational  Research  Association,  Newsletter.  Vol.  XV,  No.  2, 
April,  1964,  p.  1. 

%ational  Education  Association,  "School  Statistics,  1963-64."  National 
Education  Association  Research  Bulletin,  February,  1964,  p.  2. 
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From  the  conception  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Program  (Public  Law  531)  voca- 
tional education  has  had  less  than  a dozen  studies  approved  for  grants.  Under 
the  11. 8 million  dollars  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963,  proposals 
submitted  by  our  own  people  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Only  a handful 
of  formal  research  staff  studies  have  been  going  on  over  the  years.  Few  voca- 
tional teacher  education  institutions  even  consider  releasing  staff  members 
part  time  to  do  research  as  is  often  done  in  other  disciplines.  The  bulk  of 
vocational  education  reseeurch  has  been  at  the  graduate  student  level,  and  Qven 
here  the  number  of  studies  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

4 

Lawrence  W.  Prakkin  (i^ril,  1965)  points  out  in  an  editorial  entitled  "To 
Keep  the  Faith": 

Changing  of  habit  patterns  of  long  standing  is  diffi- 
cult and  disconcerting.  Problems  of  curriculum,  courses 
of  study,  equipment,  facilities,  and  staff  are  compounded 
by  the  new  and  broader  approach  vocational  education  can 
take  with  the  new  resources  as  its  command.  Adding  these 
new  responsibilities  does  not  mean  that  the  old  programs 
are  bad- -they  just  are  not  enough  to  do  the  present-day 
Job.  We  will  have  to  live  with  change  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  obligations  and  make  every  effort  to  adjust  to  new 
requirements,  new  administrative  organization  and  changing 
responsibilities . 

Change  in  our  field  is  a must,  but  to  know  what  changes  produce  what  results, 
and  why,  are  the  keys  that  need  to  be  accounted  for  through  researcn. 

I have  been  asked  to  discuss  with  you  the  development  of  a proposal  that  was 
funded.  This  applies  success  in  one  way  or  another.  The  particular  proposal  I 
am  drawing  my  experience  from  is  really  not  important,  but  to  satisfy  the  curious 
it  is  entitled,  "The  Preparation  of  Youth  for  Effective  Occupational  Utilization," 
and  was  funded  by  the  Cooperative  Research  Branch  for  a two-yeeu*  period  at  an 
amount  of  $201,000.  In  other  words,  it  is  a sizeable  undertaking  and  even  now 
has  a number  of  neople  involved  in  carrying  it  out.  The  anatomy  of  this  experi- 
ence is  pertinent  to  those  of  you  here.  So  from  here  on  I am  referring  to  the 
process,  the  stumoling  blocks,  and  the  hazards  of  getting  involved  in  this  busi- 
ness of  putting  together  proposals. 

The  Incubation  Period 

The  incubation  period  represents  the  starting  point.  Frankly  the  article  that 
appeared  in  Hanger's  Magazine  by  Edward  Chase^  (April,  1963),  "Learning  To  Be  Unem- 
ployable" annoyed  me  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  look  at  vocational  education  in  a 


^akkin,  L.  ¥.,  "To  Keep  the  Faith,"  School  Shop.  April,  I965. 

^Chase,  Edward  T.,  "Learning  To  Be  Unemployable,"  Harper's  Magazine,  April, 
1964,  p.  1. 
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more  positive  light  than  he  did.  After  all,  those  of  us  in  the  business  certainly 
know  where  to  look  to  find  the  dirt,  and  Chase  had  pried  into  some  of  our  darkest 
corners . 

It  so  happened  this  particular  article  and  the  study  by  Mary  Kohler^  (I982) 
which  focused  on  some  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  in  New  York  City 
hit  print  about  the  same  time,  thus  giving  double  reinforcement  to  my  desires  to 
study  vocational  education  from  a more  positive  setting. 

I casually  mentioned  the  repulsiveness  of  these  two  readings  to  a colleague 
of  mine^  at  lunch  one  day.  The  interesting  thing,  this  chap  is  a labor  economist, 
and  it  took  such  a conversation  to  learn  that  labor  economists  are  interested  in 
our  problems.  Anyway,  shouldn't  they  be  when  you  come  to  think  about  it  (which  I 
submit  may  be  new  to  you  also).  Well,  immediately  we  had  a point  of  mutual  interest 
and  one  that  took  on  dimensions  of  an  interdisciplinary  nature.®  The  more  we  began 
exploring  our  joint  interests,  the  more  obvious  came  our  individual  strengths  and 
weaknesses  relative  to  this  whole  business  of  man,  education,  and  work.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  you  that  such  a team  approach  focusiijg  on  any  problem  is  pretty  hard 
to  beat.  This  I am  sure  was  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  proposal. 

During  this  incubation  period  we  held  many  discussions  in  order  to  delimit 
the  problem  so  it  could  be  properly  attacked.  Naturally,  put  two  heads  together 
and  there  is  never  going  to  be  entire  agreement,  but  the  team  concept  will  prevail 
if  the  overall  goal  is  of  mutual  interest. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  thinking  of  sources  of  funds  to  conduct  a sizeable 
study.  Now  at  this  point  I pause  to  remind  you  that  nothing  ever  prevented  the 
vocational  education  leadership  to  use  a sizeable  amount  of  state  and  federal 
money  for  research,  but  this  never  occurred,  to  us.  Just  being  aware  that  now 
there  are  several  sources  of  funds  is  mighty  important.  My  colleague  had  some 
experience  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  we  knew  they  weren't  buying  anything  of 
this  type  at  the  moment.  I had  recently  received  a grant  from  the  Cooperative 
Research  Branch,  so  I knew  they  were  interested  in  vocational  education.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  that  we  couched  our  format  in  the  Cooperative  Research 
style.  Incidentally  format  is  important.  If  we  had  chosen  the  Ford  Foundation 
track,  our  style  would  have  been  much  more  of  the  essay  nature  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  problem  and  less  on  the  procedure. 


%ohler,  Mary  Conway,  Youth  and  Work  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  New  York, 
laconic  Foundation.  1962. 

"^Kaufman,  Jacob  J. , Professor  of  Economics,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

o 

®Not  that  education  is  a discipline,  but  rather  that  educators  can  work 
with  the  disciplines  on  mutual  points  of  concern. 


L_  ... 
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Few  reedize  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  involved  in  preparing  or  writing 
a proposal.  And  let's  keep  in  mind  the  competition  for  funds  is  great,  so  what 
is  submitted  in  the  way  of  a few  written  pages  (usually  15  to  20  single  space 
typed)  has  to  be  good.  Therefore,  the  dichotomy  of  the  task  when  more  than  one 
person  is  actually  preparing  a proposal  was  our  next  problem.  The  "problem 
statement"  was  definitely  a joint  endeavor  as  were  the  objectives.  The  review 
of  literature  section  was  facilitated  by  each  of  us  having  kept  a card  index  on 
our  readings;  these  being  turned  over  to  one  individual  to  develop.  The  proce- 
dure section  grew  out  of  our  discussions  and  was  written  by  one  of  us.  This 
left  only  the  budget  and  here  we  looked  into  a crystal  ball  for  something  that 
seemed  logiced  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  project. 

Other  aspects  which  we  were  sensitive  about  dealt  with  internal  university 
mechanics.  We  were  in  different  departments,  in  fact  in  different  colleges. 

This  proved  to  be  no  problem  as  most  college  or  university  administrators  are 
surprising  agreeable  to  having  the  disciplines  work  closer  together.  Moreover, 
most  higher  education  institutions  have  a contracts  officer  who  can  be  of 
immeasurable  assistance  in  preparing  the  budget  phase  of  the  proposed  and  can 
help  in  expediting  it  through  proper  channels.  I'm  sure  it  doesn't  surprise 
you  to  know  that  colleges  and  universities  are  set  up  for  receiving  and  admin- 
istering grants  much  better  than  most  State  Departments  of  Education.  I think 
our  friends  in  the  physical  sciences  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  as  they 
have  been  bringing  research  money  to  campuses  for  quite  a few  years. 

The  Prenatal  Care 

I cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the  writing  of  proposals  takes  time  and  is 
in  itself  costly.  It  is,  however,  the  gamble  one  takes  if  seeking  outside 
grant  funds.  The  importance  of  this  step  should  be  obvious  to  those  of  you 
here  because  we  all  know  to  begin  any  project  without  a well  thought-out  and 
developed  plan  is  tantamount  to  failure.  We  in  vocational  education  have  been 
guilty  of  this  whether  we'll  admit  it  or  not.  The  pressures  often  seem  so 
great  that  we  are  forced  into  action  before  the  master  plan  is  developed.  We 
tend  to  rationalize  this  by  the  statement  that  we  are  "men  of  action,"  but  I 
wonder  how  much  further  we  would  have  been  advanced  if  we  had  taken  the  time, 
to  get  the  facts  to  back  up  some  of  our  actions.  Actions  idiich  incidentally 
even  now  are  being  challenged.  I,  for  one,  respect  the  awarding  of  grants  on 
a well  thought-out  proposal. 

The  prenatal  care  of  the  proposal  which  I am  describing  was  one  of  not 
only  writing  the  several  drafts  but  getting  the  department  chairman  to  be 
sympathetic  to  devoting  load  time  to  the  activity.  Proposal  writing  on  a 
moonlighting  basis  cannot  be  expected  ^ you  are  really  interested  in  research. 
It  must  become  part  of  the  job  and  time  for  it  to  be  done  adequately  must  be 
found 

The  typing  of  several  drafts  is  a clerical  consideration  needed  to  be 
taken  into  account  and  the  final  duplication  and  collation  with  its  thirty  or 
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so  copies  r^resents  considerable  work  load.  From  ray  e:q)erience,  the  climate 
for  these  details  is  much  greater  at  the  college  or  university  setting  than 
again  in  State  Departments  of  Education. 

A word  at  this  poinli  should  be  said  about  timing.  One  of  the  early  bits 
of  information  needed  is  the  cut-off  date(s)  of  the  agency  to  which  you  are 
planning  to  submits  In  some  cases  there  may  be  only  one  such  date  per  yeeur. 

The  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  firms  up  their  budget  once  each  yearj  the 
Cooperative  Research  Branch  three  times  a year;  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  is  operating  on  about  a three  month  cut-off.  The  dates  of 
sVibmission  provide  a target  time  in  which  to  get  the  proposal  firmed  up.  It's 
fax  better  to  skip  a cut-off  date  than  to  hastily  put  together  the  proposal. 

Keep  in  mind  whatever  you  place  in  the  budget  will  ha’^e  to  be  negotiated 
in  contract  form,  even  if  the  proposal  is  approved.  Thereibre,  know  how  you 
arrived  at  your  budget  figures.  Then,  too,  you  should  be  aware  that  there  is 
such  a term  as  "efficiency  of  budget."  A good  proposal  can  be  thrown  out 
because  the  budget  is  \mre as enable.  At  the  same  time  an  underpriced  budget 
calls  attention  to  the  naiveness  of  the  submitter.  The  overhead  rate  (usually 
20  per  cent  for  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  funds)  is  expected  to  pay  for  something 
in  the  way  of  a university  contribution.  The  asking  for  desks,  chairs,  and 
typewriters;  in  other  words,  routine  pieces  of  office  equipment  waives  a red 
flag  in  the  eyes  of  some  review  panelists.  Graduate  assistants  are  a legitimate 
part  of  any  research  undertaking.  However,  to  assume  a single  proposal  is  going 
to  buy  enough  graduate  students  to  put  a department  in  the  graduate  program 
business  for  a long  time  is  also  unrealistic. 

Moreover,  the  principal  investigator  himself  should  be  well  aware  that  it 
is  his  talent  that  is  being  bought-  So,  it  stands  to  reason  when  a budget  is 
examined,  only  to  find  the  principal  investigator  devoting  less  than  one-fourth 
time  raises  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  the  reviewers  as  to  who  they  eure 
buying  to  do  the  job. 

All-in-all,  the  prenatal  care  period  of  this  anatomy  is  one  of  hard  work, 
much  frustration,  and  genuine  relief  when  the  proposal  is  packaged  up  and 
shipped  off.  Our  project  had  an  interesting  turn  of  events  \dien  I decided  the 
pastures  were  greener  over  at  Rutgers  and  left  Pennsylvania  State  just  prior 
to  the  time  of  submission. 

The  Delivery 

The  waiting  for  a reply  can  be  a fnistrating  experience.  The  delivery  of 
this  information  can  take  three  months  or  longer.  As  an  e3q)erienced  father  will 
usueiUy  indicate,  the  first  one  is  the  most  difficult  to  sweat  out.  Premonition 
is  usually  worthless  ab  this  point. 

What  usually  happens,  one  needs  a little  time  to  relax  from  the  tensions 
that  have  been  built  up  during  the  prenatal  period,  and  it  will  take  at  least  a 
few  months  before  psychologically  you  eure  ready  to  try  another  one.  Meanwhile, 
the  experience  you  have  had  will  have  stimulated  your  thinking  along  other  problems 
and  other  research.  This  is  ^y  reseeurchers  seem  to  be  such  dreamers;  walking 
around  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds  hardly  spea2<ing  to  their  colleagues. 
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In  due  time  some  response  to  your  submission  is  received.  This  may  be 
quite  emphatic,  especially  if  you  have  dealt  with  one  of  the  private  foundations. 
Yes,  we  are  interested  or  no  we  are  not.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  funding 
agencies  vail  deliver  in  a more  subtle  manner.  A stands  for  approval  and  all  is 
well.  P means  provisional  approval  and  some  small  changes  must  be  made.  R indi- 
cates you  are  being  encouraged  to  resubmit,  but  possible  major  revisions  will  be 
needed.  D means  disapproval  and  you  might  as  well  look  for  another  problem  or 
'try  another  granting  agency.  And  H is  reserved  for  "hold"  as  there  is  something 
lacking  in  the  proposal  or  more  information  is  forthcoming.  The  healthy  baby  is, 
of  course,  an  out -and  out  approval.  But  don't  get  too  discouraged  if  you  end  up 
with  the  need  for  some  minor  changes  or  even  are  requested  to  resubmit.  These 
are  hopeful  signs  and  the  tape  kept  from  the  review  panel  discussions  may  be 
most  helpful  in  revision  and  resubmission.  Assistance  in  this  respect  cones 
froa  the  person  who  is  monitoring  your  proposal. 

If  a contract  is  written,  have  the  ammunition  to  back  up  your  original 
budget  request.  A lot  can  happen  between  the  time  the  proposal  was  first 
submitted  and  the'  writing  of  the  contract.  Don't  hesitate  to  ask  for  additional 
suras  (usually  small)  which  you  may  have  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  be 
afraid  to  reduce  your  budget  request  on  unrealistic  items  which  the  monitor  may 
point  out  to  you.  Reach  a satisfactory  agreement  to  both  parties  and  by  all 
means  if  you  have  any  doubt,  plan  to  have  the  university  contract  official 
present. 

One  last  point  that  should  be  made  quite  clear.  The  usual  practice  is 
that  the  research  grant  is  the  right  of  the  researcher  and  not  the  institution 
to  \daich  the  researcher  is  attached.  This  is  to  say,  if  the  researcher  (princi- 
pal investigator)  moves,  he  has  the  prerogative  of  taking  the  grant  with  him 
and  the  funding  agency  will  usually  back  him  up.  He  is  what  they  bought  in  the 
first  place. 


In  Conclusion 

In  too  short  a time  I've  tried,  to  relate  one  successful  experience  to 
you.  For  each  success  there  may  be  a number  of  failures,  but'  this  is  part  of 
the  "learning  by  doing"  in  which  we  all  believe.  We  have  pointed  out  the  long 
way  vocational  educators  have  to  go  to  develop  a real  research  capability; 
we've  tried  to  indicate  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  our  problems  is  looked 
upon  with  favor;  we've  traced  seme  of  the  steps  in  proposal  preparation,  and 
we've  called  attention  to  those  of  you  who  will  administer  the  vocational  pro- 
gram of  research  that  this  is  not  a moonlighting  business- -that  we  must  get 
geared  up  to  the  job  in  terras  of  competent  personnel,  time,  and  financial 
assistance.  The  end  product  though  will  add  a blue  chip  stock  to  your  holdings 
which  will  pay  dividends  long  needed  by  vocational  education. 

In  closing  let  me  say,  we  are  on  the  move.  We've  had.  some  success  already 
and  we  must  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  far  more  preferable  to  do  a few  things  well 
than  to  do  a lot  of  things  in  a haphazard  manner.  Vocational  educators  must 
administer  their  research  programs  well  even  to  the  extent  of  starting  out  on  a 
very  small  scale.  For  whatvaver  we  do  must  reflect  in  the  quality  of  our  product 
and  not  in  the  mass  production  of  more  of  the  same. 


DIFPOSIHG  EDUCATIOHAL  IKHOVATIQNS 
by 

Everett  M.  Rogers 

Associate  Professor  of  Communications 
and 

Director,  AID-MSU  Diffusion  Project 
Michigan  State  University 


imODUCTION 

Education  is  fast  changing  and  administrators  of  educational  organizations  need  to 
alter  their  styles,  methods,  and  structures  to  keep  in  tune  with  the  times.  I wish 
to  reviev;  certain  investigations  dealing  with  change  in  education,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  their  action  in^jlications  for  you. 

Further,  to  you  who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility  dealing  with  educational 
research,  I'd  like  to  suggest  a fruitful  topic  for  needed  studies:  research  on  the 

diffusion  of  educational  innovations. 

We  spend  tremendous  resources  in  education  in  developing  educational  innova- 
tions and  additional  thousands  in  inducing  local  schools  to  adopt  them,  yet  I know 
of  only  one  U.  S,  educational  researcher  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  scientific 
study  of  how  these  new  educational  ideas  diffuse.  We  seem  s’lrprised  that  kinder- 
gartens required  over  50  years  to  reach  widespread  adoption  by  public  schools,  and 
similarly  are  fascinated  that  language  laboratories  increased  from  about  zero  in 
1955  to  over  4,000  i"  1962,  yet  we  know  little  about  how  either  innovation  was 
commxmicated  and  adopted. 

A theme  of  my  paper  is  that  we  need  to  devote  increased  research  attention  to 
investigation  of  the  process  by  which  educational  innovations  diffuse.  Such  research 
investment  will  pay  off,  I predict,  in  speeding  the  rate  of  adoption  of  these  ideas j 
it  will  also,  as  bonus,  add  to  our  fundamental  understanding  of  human  behavior, 
especially  that  dealing  with  communication  and  change. 

Objectives  of  this  paper  are  to; 

1.  Point  out  the  evident  increasing  rate  of  change  in  U.  S.  schools. 

2.  Trace  the  major  research  traditions  in  past  innovation  diffusion 
stidies. 

3.  Speculate  about  how  the  nature  of  the  educational  institution 
likely  affects  applicability  of  past  diffusion  research  to  the 
case  of  educational  innovations. 

4.  Describe  four  types  of  findings  from  past  studies  dealing  with 
(a)  the  innovation  process,  (b)  adopter  categories,  (c)  the  rate 
of  adoption,  and  (d)  opinion  leaders. 

5.  List  possible  implications  for  action  from  educational  diffusion 
research. 
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RATE  OF  CHANGE 

Figure  1 shows  the  rate  of  change  for  three  educational  innovations.  These 
data,  suggest  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  of  change.  This  faster  rate  of  educa- 
tional diffusion  may  be  due  (l)  to  the  ethos  of  the  post-Sputnih  era,  with  an 
increased  'anphasis  upon  the  importance  of  education  and  especially  upon  certain 
school  subjects,  HDEA  and  foundation  support  for  innovation,  etc.;  (2)  to  other 
concurrent  changes  from  the  1920' s to  the  1960's  like  improved  travel  and  mass 
communication,  more  professional  school  staff,  etc.;  and  (3)  to  differences  in 
the  innovations  themselves;  for  exan^ile,  better  "packaging,"  greater  credibility 
of  communication  source,  differential  degrees  of  upsetting  the  total  school 
structure,  financial  cost,  etc. 

Figure  2 shows  how  the  rate  of  change  in  New  York  state  schools  increased 
in  the  post -Sputnik  era.  Is  there  a similar  snowballing  rate  of  change  in  your 
states'  schools? 


RESEARCH  TRADITIONS  ON  DIFFUSION 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed,  after  revieviing  the  same  732  available 
publications  on  the  diffiision  of  innovations,  with  the  amazing  similarity  of 
findings  by  each  of  six  major  research  traditions,  which  was  accon5)li shed  in 
spite  of  the  great  lack  of  awareness  by  each  tradition  of  the  others.  One 
would  least  expect  this  occurrence  among  reseeurchers  studying  how  ideas  spreadi 

The  six  major  traditions  are; 

1.  Anthropology,  where  typical  studies  are  concerned  with  how 
ideas  diffuse  from  one  society  to  another  or  with  the  social 
consequences  of  technological  innovations. 

2.  Early  Sociology,  where  S-shaped  adopter  distributions  have 
been  found  and  where  some  correlates  of  innovativeness  were 
determined. 

3.  Rural  Sociology,  where  major  research  attention  has  focused 
upon  correlates  of  farmer  innovativeness,  how  properties  of 
innovations  affect  their  rate  of  adoption,  and  upon  communica- 
tion channels  at  stages  in  the  adoption  process. 

4.  Industrial,  where  industrial  economists  and  engineers  have 
studied  the  correlates  of  innovativeness  among  industrial 
firms. 

5.  Medical  Sociology,  where  investigations  were  conducted  on  the 
diffusion  of  a new  drug  among  physicians,  and  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Salk  polio  vaccine. 
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'^Caxlson,  Richard  0,,  School  Superintendents  and  the  Adoption  of  Modern  Math:  A Social  Structure 

Profile > in  Matthew  B.  Miles  (edV)>  Innovation  in  Education,  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  196^. 


Number  of 
New  Programs 


Year  of  Introduction 


] 
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Figure  2.  The  Rate  of  Adoption  of  Educational 
Innovations  Increased  After  Sputnik 
in  New  York  Schools. 


Source; 

^rickell,  Henry  M. , State  Organization  for  Educational 
Change;  A Case  Study  and  a Propos^,(i9^4\  p.  k93)i  in  Miles 
op.  cit. 
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6.  Education j where  studies  on  the  correlates  of  innovativeness 
among  schools  were  conducted,  especially  by  Paul  Mort  and  his 
followers  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  In  recent 
years,  however,  some  educational  diffusion  research  has  been 
completed  at  Ohio  State,  Pittsburgh,  Oregon,  North  Carolina, 
and  Michigan  State. 

THE  NATURE  OF  EDUCATION  AS  IT  AFFECTS  DIFFUSION 

U.  S.  education  is  an  inviting  bathtub  in  which  to  float  one's  diffusion 
research  boats.  But  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  nature  of  U.  S.  education 
that  should  make  us  cautious  on  applying  the  results  of  studies  in  other  tradi- 
tions, such  as  rural  sociology,  where  the  most  studies  have  been  conducted. 

1.  One  deference  between  agriculture  and  education  is  that,  as 
Pellejr  (19^8,  pp.  17O-171)  pointed  out,  "Unfortunately,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possible  profit  motive  in  being  an  educational 
innovator."  The  primary  motive  fcr  more  innovative  schools 
must  come  through  the  school  staff's  or  the  community's  desire 
for  more  effective  learning  by  their  children.  However,  the 
amount  that  learning  increases  as  a result  of  adopting  educa- 
tional innovations  is  often  difficult  to  measure.  So  the 
adoption  motives  for  farmers  and  educators  are  different. 

2.  Another  distinction  is  that  there  is  no  corps  of  change  agents 
in  education  at  all  comparable  to  extension  agents,  farm  dealers, 
and  others  in  agriculture. 

3.  Likewise,  educational  innovations  are  less  clear-cut  in  their 
advantage  over  the  existing  ideas  they  replace  than  in  agricul- 
ture. Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  relative  slowness  of  educa- 
tional adoption  when  compared  with  agriculture,  medicine,  or 
industry  is  the  absence  of  adequate  scientific  sources  of  inno- 
vation in  education.  Cheraiceil  companies  and  the  network  of 
agricultural  ejiperiment  stations  provide  accurate  measurement 
under  controlled  conditions  for  a new  idea.  Farmers,  as  a 
result,  have  developed  credibility  for  agricultural  research 

as  a source  of  innovations.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
only  campus  or  university  schools,  and  those  classes  in  the 
nation's  schools  willing  to  cooperate  in  experimentation.  Here, 
first  responsibility  is  to  the  student,  not  to  research.  And 
the  results  of  educational  research  eire  often  ambiguous,  incom- 
plete, and  confusing. 

4.  Innovation  decisions  in  education  may  not  be  an  individual 
matter.  The  unit  of  adoption  is  often  a school  system,  rather 
than  individual  teachers.  For  example,  many  school  systems 
establish  innovation  deadlines  for  adoption  by  all  their 
teachers,  as  is  fairly  common  today  in  the  case  of  modern 
math.  Innovations  adopted  by  social  systems  rather  than  by 
individuals  are  likely  to  have  a slower  rate  of  adoption. 


^Pelley,  J.  H. , Invention  in  Education,  D.  Ed.  Thesis,  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1948,  pp.  17O  171. 
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In  any  event,  educational  diffusion  occurs  within  a school 
system,  as  well  as  between  schools.  And  in  the  case  of 
innovation  diffusion  within  a social  structure,  the  norms, 
statuses,  and  formal  structure  of  the  system  affect  the 
process  of  diffusion. 

A SUMMARY  OF  FIHDP^GS  FROM  DIFFUSION  RESEARCH 

1.  The  I.movation  Process 

, 6 

An  innovation  is  defined  as  an  idea  perceived  as  new  by  the  individual (Rogers , 
1962,  p.  13).  Individuals  go  through  a mental  process  of  learning  about  a new  idea, 
becoming  favorable  or  unfavorable  toward  the  innovation,  and  either  adopting  or 
rejecting  it.  The  innovation  process  is  individual;  the  diffusion  process  occurs 
for  a social  system.  No  matter  what  the  change,  someone  in  the  school  district 
proceeds  through  the  innovation  process  If  the  change  is  one  involving  a single 
teacher  using  a different  method,  he  will  negotiate  each  of  the  steps.  However, 
if  the  school  district  maJces  an  administrative  decision  to  try  an  idea,  each 
individual  teacher  may  not  go  through  all  the  steps  of  the  process.  In  this 
situation  the  decision-maicer,  for  exati^le,  department  head,  curric’,ilum  supervisor 
or  administrator,  goes  through  the  innovation  process,  while  the  teacher  using  the 
adopted  innovation  may  jun^j  directly  from  awareness  to  ad.option. 

Five  steps  have  been  postulated  in  the  innovation  process: 

1.  Awareness  - The  individueil  begins  to  hear  of  the  new  idea  but 

he  lacks  information  about  it. 

2.  Interest  - The  individual  becomes  interested  in  the  new  idea 

and  looks  for  more  information  about  it. 

3.  Evaluation  - The  individueil  begins  to  try  the  new  idea  in  his 

imagination.  He  tries  to  determine  how  it  fits 
into  his  situation  and  how  he  coild  use  it. 

4.  Trial  - The  individual  tries  the  innovation  in  a small 

experiment  to  test  its  effectiveness. 

5 Adoption  - The  individual,  after  having  tried  the  new  idea, 
puts  it  into  standing  operational  procedure. 

Currently,  I prefer  to  conceptualize  the  innovation  process  in  three  fundamen- 
tal functions,  which  are  closely  synonymous  to  stages  in  a process,  except  that  they 
do  not  always  occur  in  chronological  order. 

1.  Knowledge  (which  includes  the  activity  at  the  awareness  and  interest 
stages  in  the  "adoption"  process). 

2.  Attitude  Change  (The  individual  probably  starts  with  neither  favor- 
able nor  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  new  idea,  at  least  until 
after  he  first  learns  about  it). 


°Rogers,  Everett  M. , Diffusion  of  Innovations,  New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 

1962,  p.  13. 
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3.  Behavioral  Change  (either  adoption  or  rejection).  I prefer 
"innovation  process"  to  "adoption  process,"  because  the  former 
implies  to  me  that  all  decisions  must  not  necessarily  end  in 
adoption,  but  could  also  terminate  in  rejection. 

Useful  generalizations  have  emerged  from  past  research  on  the  innovation 
process,  for  example,  that  mass  media  communication  channels  are  most  important 
in  creating  knowledge  about  an  innovation,  but  that  personal  communication  channels 
change  attitudes. 

The  three  functions  in  the  innovation  process  need  not  occur  in  any  chronologi- 
cal order,  other  than  that  knowledge  must  occur  first.  Sometimes,  individuals  are 
forced  to  adopt  or  reject  in  spite  of  contrary  attitudes.  The  compliance  type  of 
decision  may  occur  often  in  schools  and  in  other  situations  where  the  social  struc- 
ture exerts  great  influence  on  adoption  or  rejection.  Also,  further  information- 
seeking may  occur  after  the  behavioral  change  stage,  so  as  to  reinforce  already- 
mad.e  decisions. 


2.  Properties  of  the  Innovation  and  Rate  of  Adoption 

The  rate  of  adoption  over  tin^e  varies  considerably  from  one  idea  to  another, 
as  pointed  out  previously.  The  properties  of  an  innovation,  as  perceived  by 
adopters,  affect  its  rate  of  adoption.  Generally,  more  rapid  rates  of  adoption 
are  characteristic  of  innovations  that: 

1.  Have  more  relative  advantage  over  the  existing  ideas  being 
replaced.  Innovations  like  hybrid  corn  which  increased  yields 
about  20  percent  are  adopted  more  quickly  than  new  ideas  which 
have  less  relative  advantage. 

2,  Are  less  complex;  new  ideas  that  are  simpler  to  understand  are 
adopted  more  quickly  than  ideas  difficult  to  grasp,  In  educa- 
tion the  adoption  of  a team  teaching  approach  constitutes  a more 
involved  innovation  than  one  of  choosing  a new  text. 

3-  Are  more  visible ; new  ideas  whose  use  and  results  are  more 
plainly  seen  are  more  quickly  adopted  than  those  with  results 
are  difficult  to  perceive.  An  exa«5>le  is  the  increased  use  of 
the  ov^erhead  projector.  Teachers  can  readily  observe  the 
implications  of  this  tool  for  improving  instruction  through  a 
simple  demonstration. 

4.  Are  more  divisible  for  trial;  new  ideas  which  allow  small  scale 
sample  experiments  are  more  readily  acceptable  than  ideas  which 
require  a massive  shift  of  effort  at  once  and  allow  less  possibi- 
lity of  trial.  The  decision  to  teach  PSSC  provides  an  example. 

An  innovator  cannot  teach  one  day  by  the  new  method  and  one  d.ey 
by  the  old  method  so  as  to  obtain  a measure  of  difference. 
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5.  Are  more  compatible;  new  ideas  that  fit  with  values  and 
attitudes  presently  held  more  easily  gain  approval  than 
those  opposite  to  presently  accepted  practice.  Modern 
math  and  PSSC  fit  current  U,  S,  emphasis  upon  science; 
this  compatibility  with  social  values  undoubtedly  speeds 
their  rate  of  innovation. 


3.  Adopter  Categories 

Innovativeness  is  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  is  relatively  earlier 
than  his  peers  in  a social  system  in  adopting  new  ideas*.  Innovativeness  appears 
to  be  a generally  consistent  type  of  behavior;  individuals  who  are  innovative 
for  one  idea  tend  to  be  similarly  innovative  for  other  new  ideas. 

As  was  indicated  in  Figure  1,  most  adopter  distributions  approach  an  S-shaped 
ogive  over  time.  This  S* curve  occurs  because  in  the  early  years  of  adoption  of  an 
innovation,  only  a few  individuals  adopt.  Later,  the  rate  of  adoption  increases 
sharply  as  a large  number  of  individuals  ad.opt  the  new  idea  in  each  time  period. 

At  this  point,  the  innovation  becomes  part  of  the  l?festream  of  the  social  system. 
In  the  last  stages  of  diffusion  fewer  and  fewer  individuals  adopt  in  each  time 
period,  as  only  the  last  ”hold-outs**  remain  to  adopt.  The  composite  result  of  this 
adoption  behavior  is  an  S-shaped  adopter  distribution. 

For  the  sake  of  easier  conceptualization  and  understanding,  the  continuum  of 
innovativeness  is  often  arbitrarily  divided  into  five  adopter  categories:  inno- 

vators , the  first  2.5  percent  of  adopt;  early  adopters,  the  next  13.5  percent; 
early  majority,  the  next  34  percent;  late  majority,  the  next  34  percent;  and 
laggards,  the  last  I6  percent  to  adopt. 

Innovators  are  venturesome  individuals;  they  desire  the  hazardous,  the  rash, 
the  avant-garde,  and  the  risky.  Since  no  other  model  of  the  innovation  exists  in 
the  social  system,  (at  the  time  they  adopt),  they  must  also  have  the. ability  to 
understand  and.  use  complex  technicad  information.  An  occasional  debacle  when  one 
of  the  new  ideas  adopted  proves  to  be  unsuccessful  does  not  disquiet  innovators. 
However,  in  order  to  absorb  the  loss  of  an  unprofitable  innovation,  they  must 
generally  have  control  over  substantial  financial  resources. 

Their  propensity  to  venturesomeness  brings  them  out  of  their  local  circle 
of  peers  and  into  more  cosmopolite  social  relationships.  Even  when  the  geographic 
cal  distance  between  innovators  may  be  considerable,  they  often  have  been  found, 
to  form  cliques.  They  are  thus  like  long  distance  circuit  riders  who  spread  new 
ideas  as  their  gospel. 

The  description  of  innovators  is  sharpened,  by  contrast  to  that  of  laggards, 
who  are  the  last  to  adopt  an  innovation.  Laggards  are  localistic;  many  are  near- 
isolates.  Their  point  of  reference  is  the  past,  and  they  interact  primarily  with 
those  peers  who  have  traditional  values  like  theirs.  Laggards  tend  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  innovations,  innovators,  and  change  agents.  When  laggards  finally  adopt 
an  innovation,  it  may  already  be  superceded  by  another  more  recent  idea  vrtiich  the 
innovators  are  using  ^ While  innovators  look  to  the  road  of  change  ahead,  the 
laggard  has  his  attention  fixed,  on  the  rear-view  mirror. 

A summary  of  characteristics  and  communications  behavior  of  individuals  in 
different  adopter  categories  is  found  in  Table  I on  Page  95. 
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How  do  schools  like  Newton,  Winnetka,  Shaker  Heights,  and  Cape  Kennedy 
differ  from  their  more  laggardly  sister  schools?  In  short,  innovators  . . . 

1.  Are  relatively  higher  in  social  status. 

2.  Tend  to  use  mass  media  rather  than  personal  communication 
channels . 

3.  Are  more  cosmopolite;  they  travel  over  a wide  area  and  have 
socieil  relationships  outside  of  their  social  system. 

4.  Exert  opinion  leadership.  Because  of  their  prior  experience 
with  the  new  idea,  innovators  obviously  are  in  a position  to 
influence  the  adoption  decisions  of  their  peers.  Several 
studies  have  shown,  however,  that  the  norms  of  the  social 
system  may  act  as  an  intervening  variable  between  innovative- 
ness and  opinion  leadership.  For  example,  in  communities 
vdiere  the  norms  are  traditional,  innovators  axe  not  looked  to 
by  their  peers  as  sources  of  advice- 

5.  Are  viewed  as  deviants  by  their  peers. 

6.  Are  wealthier;  the  Mort  studies  (Ross,®  1949)  found  a con- 
sistently high  relationship  between  the  financial  resources 
of  a school  system  and  its  innovativeness,  althoixgh  Carlson 
(1962,  p.  34o)  reported  no  such  relationship  in  the  case  of 
modern  math. 


4.  Opinion  Leadership 

In  every  social  system  there  are "certain  individuals  who  have  a relatively 
disproportionate  share  of  influence  over  their  peers'  decisions.  Opinion 
Leadership  is  the  degree  to  which  individuals  are  sought  for  information  and 
advice.  Opinion  leaders,  when  compared  to  followers,  seem  to  confom  more 
closely  to  the  norms  of  the  social  system.  They  serve  as  role-models  for  others 
in  the  system.  ‘Individuals  tend  to  intei'act  most  with  others  who  have  similar 
characteristics,  values,  etc.  Thus,  we  find  that  the  innovator  is  often  too  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  his  social  system  to  offer  a good  model;  opinion  leaders 
are  more  often  early  adopters. 

Some  of  these  patterns  of  influence  and  opinion  leadership  can  be  observed 
in  Figure  3>  which  deals  with  the  spread,  of  2,4-D  weed  spray  in  one  Midwestern 
Rural  Neighborhood-.  Undoubtedly,  somewhat  similar  patterns  of  influence  about 
an  innovation  occur  among  teachers  in  a school. 


®Ross,  Donald  H. , A^nistration  for  Adoptability,  New  York; 
School  Study  Cornell,  1949. 
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Figure  3.  Patterns  of  Influence  in  the  Diffusion  and 
Adoption  of  Weed  Spray  Among  Fourteen 

Farmers  in  One  Midwestern  Neighborhood. ^ 
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of  Farm  Practices,  Adopters  of  New  Farm  Ideas:  Characteristics 

and  Communication  Behavior,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  Extension 
Service,  i960. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CHANGE  AGENTS 

Certain  implications  may  be  drawn  from  past  diffusion  research  that  may 
be  useful  to  administrations  of  educational  organizations. 

1.  Selection  of  "Good"  Innovations 

One  important  role  of  the  educational  change  agent  is  to  select  good  inno- 
vations, and  discard  those  innovations  which  will  be  inappropriate  for  his 
clients  to  adopt.  In  this  role,  the  change  agent  plays  the  task  of  "gatekeeper," 
idiich  he  should  be  qualified  to  do  on  the  basis  of  his  superior  training, 
ejipertize,  wide  communication  contacts,  and  access  to  other  ejiperts. 

2.  Developing  Ability  of  Clients  to  Evaluate  Innovations 

Too  often,  change  agents  simply  seek  to  promote  widespread,  adoption  of  inno- 
vations, rather  than  to  try  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the  client 
system  to  evaluate  innovations.  This  tactic  may  mean  that  change  agents  would  not 
use  "innovation  bribes"  to  influence  schools  to  adopt  language  labs  and  other 
ejiperimental  projects.  Rather,  these  change  agents  would  seek  to  provide  their 
clients  with  basic  understandings  underlying  the  nature  of  the  innovations  they 
are  promoting. 


3.  "Packaging"  Innovations 

Change  agents  can  often  achieve  a more  rapid  rate  of  adoption  for  a given, 
"good"  innovation  by  packaging  it  in  certain  ways  rather  J^hjui  others.  In 
essense,  this  approach  seeks  to  use  the  characteristics  of  innovation  (for 
example,  relative  advantage,  con5)atability,  etc.)  to  achieve  a more  rapid  rate 
of  adoption.  An  example,  perhaps,  might  be  found  in  the  case  of  modern  math. 

By  labeling  this  idea  as  "modern,"  its  sponsors  undoubtedly  newness.'  One  might 
wonder,  how  "modern"  will  our  modern  math  be  25  years  from  now? 

Another  example  of  packaging  is  the  change  agent  who  "ties  in"  an  innova- 
tion with  a bundle  of  related  practices.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  i’s 
the  India  "package  programme,"  in  which  fairmers  are  urged  by  change  agents  to 
adopt  a complete  package  of  farm  innovations,  including  fertilizers,  improved 
seeds,  irrigation,  etc. 


U.  Working  Through  Opinion  Leaders 

Figure  3 illustrated  the  importance  of  working  through  opinion  leaders. 

One  can  imagine  the  gpeaifer  effectiveness  of  a change  agent  who  concentrates  his 
attention  upon  farmer  nurabe;  ""2"  in  Figure  3*- 

To  some  extent  we  could  use  demonstration  schools  as  opinion  leaders  in 
education.  Demonstration  schools  will  be  effective  in  diffusing  educational 
innovations  to  the  extent  that  these  demonstrators  are  similar  to  the  schools 
we  are  seeking  to  influence.  This  is, one  reason  why  university  schools  and 
lab  schools  are  largely  ineffective  as  demonstrations,  and  are  often  being  , 
discontinued  in  the  U.  S.  They  had,  largely  become  elite  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  intellectually-talented  faculty  children.  This  eliteness  destroyed 
their  credibility  as  demonstrators. 
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I would  suggest  that  we  seldom  use  demonstration  schools  wisely  to  disseminate 
new  ideas.  How  do  we  determine  who  visits  the  demonstration  school?  What  follow-up 
do  we  make  with  these  visitors  after  they  return  to  their  home  schools?  Could  the 
same  function  of  demonstration  be  fulfilled  by  an  effective  film  showing  the  same 
innovation  in  practical  school  use? 

5.  Basing  Piograms  on  Needs 

Earlier  in  the  present  paper,  I discussed  the  compliance  adoption  decision  in 
^ich  tne  ■’udividual  is  forced  to  adopt  by  the  system.  In  other  words,  the 
individual  ..elt  no  need,  for  the  innovation.  One  would  spspect  that  once  the 
structural  influence  were  removed,  the  individual  would  reject  the  ir.novation. 

Generally,  innovations  will  be  adopted  moi’e  readily  and  perm€uient.ly  if  they 
answer  needs  perceived  by  members  of  the  client  system.  This  implies  that  the 
change  agent  should  select  innovations  which  promise  to  fulfill  his  clients'  needs. 
Also,  he  should  devote  part  of  his  efforts  to  developing  these  needs  on  the  oart 
of  his  clients. 


6.  Anticipating  the  Consequences  of  Innovations 

A change  agent  should  anticipate  the  consequences  of  an  innovation  in  his 
social  system;  and  if  these  effects  are  undesirable,  they  should  be  avoidel.  The 
literature  of  anthropology  is  replete  with  cases  of  primitive  societies  which 
disintegrated  after  well-meaning  change  rgents  introduced  new  ideas,  which  turned 
out  to  have  undesirable  as  well  as  desirable  effects. 

Is  about  the  same  occurrence  not  involved  in  the  case  of  certain  educational 
innovations  which  are  only  fads  or  fashions? 

One  means  to  anticipate  the  undesirable  consequences  of  innovations  is  to  try 
them  out  in  pilot  schools  on  a field  trial  basis. 

Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I have  sought  to  trace  some  of  the  main  findings  from  diffusion 
research  and  to  apply  these  to  education.  The  real  value  of  this  exercise  will  be 
evident  when  we  have  numerous,  careful  studies  of  the  diffusion  of  educational 
innovations.  I urge  you  to  devote  some  of  your  plentiful  research  resources  to 
this  priority  topic. 


APPLYING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIFFUSION 
TO  UTILIZATION  OF  RESEARCH 
ty 

Roy  A.  Lamee 
Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Educational  Administration 
The  Ohio  State  Iftiiversity 


I feel  very  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
Research  Seminar  for  the  past  four  days.  As  a former  school  administrator  and 
a 'trainer  of  public  school  administrators,  I feel  that  you  have  treated  us 
kindly.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a learning  experience  for  me,  too. 

When  Bob  Taylor,  Jim  Christiansen,  and  I talked  some  months  ago  about  my 
possible  participation  in  this  conference,  they  asked  that  I focus  primarily  on 
two  specific  areas.  First  of  all,  they  requested  me  to  examine  Dr.  Rogers' 
analysis  of  diffusion  research; and  secondly,  they  asked  that  I focus  on  some 
very  practical  problems  involved  in  the  diffusion  of  research.  To  quote 
directly  from  those  conversations,  "What  are  the  nuts  and  bolts  issues  involved 
in  the  diffusion  of  research?"  This  I am  happy  to  attempt,  for  as  we  ejounine 
past  innovation  efforts,  we  often  find  that  this  is  the  area  where  we  have  been 
least  successful— the  area  where  we  have  done  so  very  little  to  exch€inge  tradi- 
tional methods  for  creative  new  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  recent  legisla^-ion  which  provides  for 
the  funding  of  new  research  efforts  reveals  evidence  of  conscious  concern  for 
the  diffusion  of  research  on  the  part  of  framers  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  this  concern  for  diffusion  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  field  or  subject-matter  area.  In  this  sense,  these  new  efforts  repre- 
sent a commendable  departure  from  the  traditional.  Clearly,  the  challenge  has 
been  presented  and  funds  in  amounts  not  formerly  available  in  education  are 
potentially  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are  interested  in  initiating  planned 
ch€inge  in  education. 

While  I have  been  asked  to  focus  on  a specific  area  in  the  conference,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  liberty  to  draw  upon  a number  of  the  presentations 
which  have  been  made  this  week  in  addition  to  the  pointed  references  in  the 
presentation  made  by  Dr.  Rogers  this  morning.  I have  also  been  requested  to 
allow  you  a very  anple  period  for  questions.  Initially,  I would  like  to  draw 
heavily  on  the  Lee,  Brickell,  suid  finally  the  Rogers  presentations. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  we  have  spent  tremendous  resources 
in  education  in  developing  educational  innovations  and  additional  thousands  of 
dollars  in  inducing  local  schools  to  adopt  them,  yet  as  a serious  student  of 
the  field  he  is  able  to  identify  only  one  United  States  educational  researcher 
who  has  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  scientific  study  of  how  these  new 
educational  ideas  diffuse.  I believe  that  we  do  have  some  modern  exa]ip>les 
of  successful  rapid  diffusion  of  educational  innovation,  but  I would  have  to 
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agree  that  systematic  scientific  study  of  even  these  dramatic  innovations  is  not 
available  to  the  student  of  change.  As  one  illustration,  I would  like  to  make 
some  reference  to  some  programs  that  have  been  widely  adopted  in  the  United 
States  in  a relatively  short  time.  I refer  specifically  to  the  Course  Content 
In^jrovement  Programs  of  thf  tonal  Science  Foundation.  These  include  such 
programs  as  the  Physical  Su  Study  Committee's  secondary  school  physics 
program,  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group's  program  in  elementary  and  secondary 
mathematics, and  the  Biological  Scienqes  Curriculum  Study  Program  in  high  school 
biology.  These  are  recent  programs,  introduced  during  the  past  seven  years,  and 
their  adoptions  by  school  systems  have  been  at  a rate  which  surpassed  the  intro- 
duction of  any  past  innovations  in  American  education.  In  the  case  of  P.S.S.C. 
for  example,  we  find  that  in  a period  of  five  years,  this  program  has  moved 
from  introduction  in  seven  schools  to  an  estimated  use  by  4o  per  cent  of  all 
students  electing  high  school  physics.  In  its  second  experimental  year,  with 
materials  clearly  labeled  as "experimental,"  over  500  teachers  and  50,000  stu- 
dents used  the  B.S.C.S.  biology  materials  in  35  states — indeed  a test  group  of 
major  significance. 

Dr. ^Rogers  has  given  you  some  figures  on  rate  of  adoption  of  new  programs 
which  he  has  labeled  "modern  mathematics."  In  one  of  these  programs.  Dr.  E.  G. 
Begle,  Director  of  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group, stated  that  in  a two-year 
period  over  six  hundred  thousand  S.M.S.G.  textbooks  were  purchased  for  use  in 
grades  7 through  12,  within  five  years  after  the  initial  introduction  of  the 
materials.  Certainly  we  have  in  these  and  other  similar  programs  aaple  evidence 
of  a new  adoption  rate  in  American  education.  If  we  examine  the  literature 
relative  to  evidence  of  diffusion  research  related  to  these  programs,  we  find 
little  in  the  way  of  careful  analysis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the 
programs  themselves,  their  planning  and  development  procedures,  their  provi- 
sion of  resources  for  testing,  revising  and  dissemination,  we  can  observe 
concrete  evidence  of  new  approaches  which  they  have  utilized.  Here  we  find 
anple  recognition  of  the  fact  that  planning  stages  require  many  diverse  talents, 
provision  for  long-term  coordination,  stimulation  and  appraisal  activities  and 
lastly  the  allocation  of  resources  commensurate  with  the  task  undertaken.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  terms  of  diffusion  research  on  these  new  National  Science 
Foundation  programs  an  on  others  that  have  been  undertaken  since  these  initial 
efforts  were  pioneered  by  scientists  and  mathematicians. 

Dr.  Rogers'  research  reported  to  you  this  morning  has  supported  the  fact 
that  recent  innovations  have  enjoyed  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  of  change. 

He  suggests  that  this  increase  in  adoption  rate  may  be  due  to  "the  ethos  of 
the  past  sputnik  era,"  in^roved  travel,  mass  communication,  more  professional 
staff  and  differences  in  the  innovations  themselves';.  In  his  review  of  732 
innovations,  he  has  pointed  to  the  "amazing  similarity  of  findings  of  each 
of  six  major  research  traditions"  as  they  pertain  to  the  diffusion  of 
innovations. 

As  I reflect  on  the  excellent  presentations  which  have  been  made  during 
these  past  four  days,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  some  implied  areas  of  agree- 
ment which  ai*e  worth  roting  at  this  point. 
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1*  In  a number  of  ways  we  have  clearly  iH5)lied  and  agreed  that 
research  and  development  is  not  the  exclusive  domain  of  any 
one  agency 3 group,  or  institution* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  roles  of  the  state  departments  of  education,  the 
colleges  and  universities,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  as  well  as 
local  school  systems.  We  have  identified  the  necessity  for  involvement  of 
these  groups,  and  we  have  also  pointed  to  the  need  for  imaginative  new  plans 
to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  these  agencies.  Making 
resources  and  personnel  available  in  adequate  amounts  and  at  the  desired 
times  in  order  to  move  from  the  initial  research  effort  to  the  successful 
diffusion  and  adoption  of  appropriate  findings  of  this  research  has  been 
given  attention  by  a rvumber  of  the  seminar  speakers. 

2.  There  is  no  single  best  way  to  carry  through  the  research, 
development,  field  testing  and  dissemination  activities 
involved  in  innovation. 

One  of  our  problems  is  to  make  certain  that  we  examine  all  of  the  possible 
alternatives  and  choose  the  one  most  appropriate  to  the  task  we  have  outlined 
for  ourselves.  One  of  the  problems  in  making  a choice  from  among  a number  of 
alternatives  is  that  of  assessing  the  forces  with  which  we  must  ultimately  deal 
if  the  innovation  is  to  become  widely  adopted.  One  agency  which  we  haven't 
mentioned  very  often  during  this  conference  is  the  professional  organization. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  not  a single  professional  organization, for  if  we  consider 
all  phases  of  research  and  development,  we  find  a number  of  identifiable 
professions  present  at  various  points  in  the  research  and  development  process. 
Let's  take  one  example  here--P.S.S.C. 

At  the  initiation  of  this  project  the  P.S.S.C.  group  worked  closely  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  the  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers, 
and  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association.  While  I do  not  have  time  here  to 
describe  the  specific  types  of  involvement  in  each  case,  I would  like  to  make 
three  points. 

a.  These  professional  groups  were  involved  very  early  in  the 
formative  stages  of  the  project. 

b.  A sincere  effort  was  made  to  include  their  concerns  in  any 
proposed  new  program. 

c.  They  continued  to  be  active  as  the  program  developed. 

Another  evidence  of  a new  type  of  activity  on  the  part  of  a professional 
education  group  can  be  observed  in  the  activities  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  over  the  past  ten  years— activities  which  have 
significant  in5>lications  for  the  adoption  of  innovation  at  the  local  school 
level.  This  is  indeed  a factor  to  be  considered  if  we  ccicur  with  Dr.  Brickell 
in  the  importance  of  the  administrator  as  an  inhibitor  or  facilitator  of 
innovation.  The  A.A.S.A.  has  initiated  a program  which  is  designed  to  give 


the  practicing  administrator  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be 
trained  as  school  administrators j and  this  professional  organization  has  also 
developed  €in  accreditation  plan  which  results  in  the  profession's  having  some 
voice  in  the  content  of  the  program  designed  for  training  educational 
administrators . 

Another  professional  activity  vhich  has  only  begun  to  be  a factor  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  research  and  development  process  is  the  relationship 
of  teachers,  school  board  members,  professional  organizations,  and  state 
legislatures  in  this  expanding  new  area  of  professional  negotiation  and 
collective  bargaining.  New  and  strikingly  more  conqprehensive  contracts  are 
being  written  in  this  area  emd  professional  organizations  are  taking  strong 
stands  as  is  evident  in  New  York,  Utah,  and  Oklahoma.  One  of  the  most  crucial 
questions  and  one  which  concerns  the  topic  of  our  seminar  is— What  areas  are 
appropriate  for  negotiation?  Even  the  most  cautious  observer  would  have  to 
admit  that  the  scope  of  negotiable  items  is  being  broadened.  In  one  major 
agreement  for  exan5)le,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  areas  of  salary,  welfare 
and  working  conditions,  the  following  topics  have  also  been  agreed  upon  as 
negotiable  items  by  the  parties  to  the  contract; 

a.  General  objectives  and  long-term  educational  goals. 

b.  Recruitment  of  qualified  teachers. 

c.  The  improvement  of  difficult  schools. 

d.  The  reduction  of  class  size. 

e.  The  development  of  a more  effective  curriculum. 

The  extent  to  which  the  last  area  is  implemented  could  have  serious  inq)li- 
cations  for  the  diffusion  process. 

Still  other  references  supporting  the  profession  as  a force  to  be  utilized 
in  the  area  of  diffusion  could  be  identified  but  time  does  not  permit . 

3.  Another  area  of  concern  during  the  past  four  days  of  our 
seminar  could  probably  be  summarized  by  stating  that  con- 
ditions affecting  research,  development  and  dissemination 
vary  from  state  to  state,  but  in  each  case  there  are  con- 
ditions which  impinge  on  the  program, emd  these  conditions 
or  forces  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  if  innovation  is 
to  be  successful. 

If  I may,  I would  like  to  make  two  observations  relative  to  this  point. 

a.  The  types  of  conditions  which  face  the  innovator  will  vary 
not  only  from  geographical  area  to  area  but  also  variations 
will  occur  as  we  move  from  one  content  area  to  the  other. 
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b.  \toile  these  conditions  will  not,  in  some  cases,  impinge  on 
the  innovation  until  it  reaches  the  dissemination  stage, 
they  need  to  be  planned  for  in  the  earlier  stages  of  research 
and  development. 

Let  me  use  P.S.S.C.  as  an  ex^onple.  One  of  the  conditions  which  P.S.S.C. 
had  to  deal  with  early  in  the  planning  stages  of  its  program  was  the  relation- 
ship of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board’s  achievement  test  in  the  area 
of  physics.  This  examination  has  assumed  an  ever  increasing  inqportance  in  the 
area  of  college  admission.  The  designers  of  the  P.S.S.C*  program  took  the 
position  that  a new  selection  of  content  for  a program  in  high  school  physics 
would  necessitate  some  revision  in  the  examination  designed  to  measure  achieve- 
ment in  the  program.  In  its  initial  year  the  P.S.S.C.  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  issued  a joint  written  statement  on  the  interpretation  of 
C.E.E.B.  physics  test  scores  for  those  students  enrolled  in  the  P.S.S.C.  program. 
A copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  all  colleges  and  universities  to  yfhich  P.S.S.C. 
students  applied  for  admission.  Later  an  alternate  C.E.E.B.  physics  examination 
was  developed  for  P.S.S.C.  students  and  finally  the  C.E.E.B.  examination  was 
modified  to  include  appropriate  P.S.S.C.  materials. 

Moving  to  the  ”nuts  and  bolts”  phase  of  dissemination  we  cam  also  note  some 
other  provisions  in  this  program  which  helped  to  speed  dissemination  of  the 
innovation . 

a.  Initially,  free  textbooks  were  furnished  to  the  early  schools 
^ich  participated.  This  had  iii5)lications  when  we  consider 
adoption  plans,  book  rental  programs,  and  other  textbooks 
arrangements  prevalent  in  schools  across  the  country. 

b.  Free  newly  designed  achievement  tests  were  also  furnished. 

c.  In  some  cases  new  laboratory  luaterials  were  made  available  to 
schools  without  cost— this  might  be  a factor  in  a school  system 
which  has  just  built  and  equipped  a new  school^  but  would  like 
to  participate* in  the  new  program. 

Even  a hasty  examination  of  factors  such  as  those  mentioned  above  will 
illustrate  the  fact  that  these  conditions  will  vary  as  we  move  from  geographical 
area  to  area  and  as  we  move  from  one  content  area  to  another. 

I don’t  think  that  we  have  mentioned  any  subject  more  frequently  during 
this  seminar  than  we  have  the  need  for  adequate  and  diversified  staff  as  we 
consider  the  research  and  development  process. 

4.  We  seem  to  agree  that  in  the  research  and  development  effort 
there  is  a need  for  an  adequate  staff  with  many  different 
competencies,  drawn  from  diverse  societal  agencies  and  that 
these  diverse  resources  need  to  be  placed  in  new  and  unique 
relationships . 
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Personally,  I believe  that  this  is  our  most  serious  problem  as  we  con- 
template mounting  significant  research  and  development  efforts.  Many  argue  that 
if  we  were  to  carefully  assess  the  talent  available  and  the  challenge  being 
presented  in  terms  of  support  which  is  now  visible,  we  need  not  only  to  develop 
imaginative  plans  for  utilizing  resources  presently  available  in  all  disciplines, 
but  we  also  must  face  the  task  of  training  new  people;  and  we  must,  in  the  planning, 
phases  of  our  programs,  provide  resources  commensurate  with  the  task. 

We  can  note  some  new  innovations  here  if  we  again  examine  some  of  the  new 
programs  mentioned  above.  These  programs  have  not  depended  upon  the  traditional 
methods  for  diffusing  innovation.  Rogers  makes  the  point  earlier  that  "innova- 
tions adopted  by  social  systems  rather  than  by  individuals  are  likely  to  have  a 
slower  rate  of  adoption."  Traditionally  innovation  has  been  carried  out  in 
isolated  areas.  Innovations  have  been  designed,  tested,  demonstrated,  and  then 
recorded  in  professional  journals.  The  innovation  sites  are  subsequently  visited 
and  sometimes  the  program  or  portions  of  the  program  have  been  adopted  by  the 
visitors.  Publishers  and  developers  of  material  recognize  the  innovation  and  it 
may  then  be  included  for  wider  distribution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  departure  from  this  procedure  which  was 
followed  by  the  developers  of  the  Course  Content  Improvement  Programs  of  The 
Rational  Science  Foundation.  In  the  initial  stages  e3q)erimenters  (teachers) 
were  very  carefully  selected.  Ro  one  was  allowed  to  use  these  materials  without 
careful  screening  and  then  a significant  training  program  was  developed  for 
every  participant.  In  the  ensuing  phases,  these  initial  innovators  were  further 
screened  and  those  \dio  survived  this  screen  were  utilized  to  train  an  ever 
expanding  group  of  participants.  Gradually,  the  new  materials  were  also  included 
in  pre-service  training  programs  for  new  teachers.  When  we  assess  the  total  cost 
of  these  programs,  we  note  that  a considerable  allocation  of  resources  utilized 
by  these  programs  were  used  for  training  purposes.  These  groups  utilized  all 
available  talent  but  committed  themselves  to  training  additional  staff  to  insure 
a fair  trial  of  the  new  materials  by  persons  competent  to  use  these  new  programs. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a significant  departure  when  we  consider  the  implications 
for  the  future  of  carefully  developed  innovations  if  they  are  introduced  by 
persons  not  properly  trained  to  utilize  them.  We  must  then  allocate  resources 
appropriate  to  the  task.  If  a six-week  institute  is  necessary  for  training 
purposes,  let’s  not  try  and  do  the  job  with  a drive-in  conference  or  a two- 
or  three- day  workshop.  It  is  also  important  to  point  out  here  that  our  training 
responsibilities  are  not  related  exclusively  to  the  dissemination  stages.  Our 
needs  at  the  research  and  development  stage  are  also  significant  and  the  supply 
is  short. 

5.  While  the  types  of  talent  needed  vary  greatly  in  the  various 
stages  of  research  and  development,  there  is  a need  to  include 
representatives  from  all  of  the  various  talents  in  the  early 
stages  of  planning. 

In  recent  innovations,  a recognition  of  this  principle  is  often  visible  in 
the  composition  of  the  initial  steering  or  planning  cornmoittee.  While  each 
individual  stage  will  require  a predominance  of  one  type  of  skill  or  talent, 
consideration  must  also  be  given  at  each  of  these  points  to  phases  which  will 
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follow.  Some  recognition  of  this  principle  is  evident  if  we  examine  the 
con^rasition  of  the  steering  or  planning  committees  used  by  the  H.S.F,  Course 
Content  programs  which  have  spread  so  rapidly.  Representatives  from  profes- 
sional organizations,  publishing  houses,  communications  media,  testing 
agencies,  and  business  and  industry  are  new  additions  to  planning  units  in 
education.  Ir^jlications  for  the  total  planning  task  in  terms  of  conditions 
and  forces  pertinent  to  the  research  and  development  phases  of  innovation 
appear  to  have  been  included  at  the  very  outset  ih  thdse  new  programs. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  also  encouraging  to  note  some  comments  made  by 
Dr.  Cuba  earlier  in  this  seminar.  A first-rate  researcher  in  his  own  right, 
he  recommended  the  utilization  of  public  school  personnel  at  the  problem 
definition  and  research  levels.  He  pointed  to  a great  untapped  resource  here. 
In  addition  to  the  research  competencies  ^ch  can  be  found  in  some  public 
school  personnel,  their  inclusion  in  the  early  phases  of  the  research  and 
development  process  enable  them  to  provide  double  service  as  their  contribu- 
tions to  dissemination  activities  are  equally  in5>ortant.  Many  of  the  problem 
areas  appropriate  for  research  and  development  efforts  are  often  visible  to 
school  personnel  long  before  they  become  apparent  to  the  agencies  traditionally 
concerned  with  research  and  development  activities.  A dramatic  case  in  point 
is  the  recent  attention  given  to  the  need  for  new  programs  for  the  culturally 
deprived.  Public  schools  were  dealing  with  problems  associated  with  cultural 
deprivation  long  before  colleges  and  universities  recognized  the  need  for 
developing  new  programs  and  altering  their  teacher  training  experiences. 

If  we  are  willing  to  concede  the  need  for  a great  variety  of  talent  in 
the  initial  planning  stages  and  in  the  phases  which  follow,  we  need  also  to 
consider  potential  impact  of  these  staffing  inplications  on  the  agencies  \diich 
furnish  the  personnel.  Again  problems  vary  a great  deal  as  we  examine  the 
different  agencies  which  might  contribute  personnel.  First  of  all,  when  we 
select  personnel  and  make  assignments,  we  must  make  certain  that  the  assign- 
ment is  a reasonable  and  a realistic  one.  In  so  many  cases,  responsibilities 
are  added  to  persons  \dio  already  have  a full  load  without  removing  any  of 
these  responsibilities.  In  other  cases,  we  liave  not  maximized  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  project  can  make  to  the  agency  from  vdiich  the  person  has  been 
drawn.  In  other  cases  we  innocently  create  problems  for  the  institution. 

From  the  university  point  of  view,  I can  point  to  a number  of  problems  created 
by  full-time  involvement  in  a project.  In  some  cases  when  we  remove  an  out- 
standing person  from  his  area  in  a university  staff,  we  temporarily  at  least 
remove  one  of  the  university's  most  valuable  resources.  Students  who  have 
been  attracted  to  the  university  to  study  with  this  person  find  that  he  is 
no  longer  available  to  them.  The  removal  of  a person  for  a two-  or  three-year 
period  thus  makes  a major  iiipact  on  the  program.  In  other  cases,  full-time 
involvement  of  project  staff  can  have  undesirable  effects  which  tend  to 
isolate  the  project  and  thus  reduce  the  potential  impact  of  the  project  as  it 
relates  to  tne  on-going  program  of  the  institution.  Carl  Schaefer  offered  one 
possibility  here  by  suggesting  the  appointment  of  two  persons  each  on'  a half- 
time basis  to  the  project  and  the  replacement  of  these  two  half-time  positions 
through  the  appointment  of  an  additional  person  on  a full-time  basis.  In  this 
way,  maximum  stimulation  can  be  provided  for  both  the  project  and  the  on-going 
program  of  the  university  or  other  cooperating  agency.  In  the  field  of  public 
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schools  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  terms  of  the  possibilities  avail- 
able in  extended  summer  contracts  for  personnel  and  released  time  arrangements. 

In  the  comments  outlijked  above,  I have  tried  to  react  tO'the  five  steps  in 
the  innovation  process  postulated  by  Dr.  Rogers.  I have  tried  to  examine  the 
environmental  or  field  of  forces  within  which  both  the  social  system  and  the 
individual  relate  to  the  innovation  process  from  awareness  to  adoption,  I would 
tend  to  agree  that  the  rate  of  adoption  varies  considerably  from  one  idea  to 
another.  The  properties  of  an  innovation  may  affect  its  rate  of  adoption,  but 
I am  not  certain  whether  this  variation  in  adoption  rate  is  due  to  its  perceived 
complexity  as  viewed  by  the  potential  adopter  or  the  use  of  common  dissemination 
techniques  regardless  of  the  complexity  of  the  innovation.  We  may  not  have  had 
the  resources  available  commensurate  with  the  tasks  we  have  undertaken.  We  may 
also  not  have  been  able  to  think  "big  enough"  because  of  prior  conditioning. 

For  example,  how  many  of  us  would  have  conceived  a new  high  school  physics 
program  that  would  require  $7,000,000  to  develop  and  disseminate— back  in  1956. 

As  I attempted  to  review  and  react  to  Dr.  Rogers'  six  implications  for 
change  agents,  I found  myself  in  general  agreement , but , some^rtiat  concerned  that 
all  Implications  might  not  be  clear  to  the  casual  reader.  So  much  is  included 
in  each  of  these  statements.  In  the  materials  presented  above,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  both  react  to  and  amplify  these  iaq>lications. 

In  selecting  "good"  innovations  for  example,  what  criteria  does  the  "gate- 
keeper" use?*-  Which  ones  is  he  free  to  use?.  ’ Which  ones  are  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  social  system  of  which  he  is  a part?  Some  are  local,  some  are  regional,  • 
some  are  national.  What  kinds  of  resources  do  we  need  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate the  innovation?  When  we  speak  of  developing  the  ability  of  clients  to 
evaluate  innovations,  we  are  outlining  a tremendous  task.  It  may  have  to  be 
done  once  by  one  group  at  the  national  level  for  exaaqjle  and  then  again  a't 
the  local  level.  Dr.  Rogers  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  basing  programs  on 
needs  as  we  identify  the  varying  needs  of  local  public  school  systems  in  terms 
of  purposes  and  goals  of  these  institutions  we  immediately  build  in  requirements 
which  must  be  recognized  and  planned  for. 

The  definition  of  the  innovation  package  or  the  packaging  of  innovations 
may  be  restricted  to  the  typical  marketing  definition  of  that  term, as  we  may 
choose  to  include  in  the  "package"  much  of  the  planning  research,  development 
and  dissemination  activity  as  our  definition  of  the  total  "package."  The 
"package"  is  very  different  as  we  move  from  one  definition  to  the  other. 

I have  tried  to  expand  a bit  on  Dr.  Rogers'  opinion  leader  categories  to 
include  agencies  which  perform  an  important  role  in  developing  educational 
opinion  groups  such  as  colleges  and  universities,  testing  agencies,  publishers, 
professional  organizations,  state  departments,  and  accrediting  agencies.  Again 
let  me  underscore  how  much  these  influences  of  opinion  vary  as  we  move  from 
area  to  area. 
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In  anticipating  the  consequences  of  innovation,  we  have  pointed  to  the 
need  for  careful  appraisal  and  also  for  the  inclusion  of  persons  capable  of 
assessing  the  consequences  of  innovation  at  the  conceptual,  design  and 
planning  stages  of  the  innovation. 

I found  Dr.  Rogers'  paper  most  helpful  in  providing  a framework  on 
which  to  hang  some  of  my  concerns  and  observations  relative  to  the  change 
process  and  more  specifically  the  diffusion  process.  It  has  been  a most 
stimulating  experience  for  me  to  take  part  in  your  semimr,  and  I would 
like  to  again  thank  those  who  made  it  possible. 
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Over  one  hunrrod  aiole  and  national  leaders  in  agricultural  education  and  vocu« 
tionnl  nneJ  t(}chnical  education,  representinf  th lrty-eli,hi  atatea,  the  Jiatrict  or 
Colninb.ln,  ami  Qu:k!),  met  at  the  national  Center,  July  to  ?h , to  locus  on 

thrlr  recipouuibilitios  I'or  providing  leaderchip  in  the  eovelopment  and  expansion  of 
prorjvinu:  lor  prcpnrtr*;  -Ji.-ricultural  technicians.  This  seminar  was  developed  to  do 
vote  attcntico  to  u\ui  ul'  iho  si,,  nllicant  ch('in^,e::  in  the  ::tructure  or  our  nation's 
won:  i'orce- ^the  mpii*  cjevnlupnent,  ol  occupations  whicli  in\i.  between  the  skilloci  worker 
one  the  proi'esstona I . 

'I’ho  technoloplcai  explosion  in  a{;,riculture  and  the  rapid  expansion  ol  the  oil*- 
rarm  scf-jncnt  of  the  agricultural  industry  have  brougijt  about  an  increasing  need  ror 
these  semi  professional  workers,  commonly  called  technicians.  Other  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  urgent  need  for  development  of  adequate  technician  training  pro- 
grams and  which  also  place  Increased  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this  seminar  are: 

1.  One  of  the  key  features  of  the  19(^3  Vocational  Education  Act  is  its 
emphasis  on  serving  all  age  groups.  We  are  challenged  to  serve  the 
“no  man*s  land"  between  high  school  and  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

2.  Agricultural  occupation  studies  being  conducted  In  the  various  states 
are  revealing  an  Increasing  need  for  agricultural  technician  training 
programs . 

3.  Many  states  are  developing  the  needed  educational  organizational 
structuije  for  providing  agricultural  technician  training  programs, 
such  as  area  vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes,  and  community 
colleges. 

The  current  needs  of  the  labor  market  demand  quality  vocational 
education.  Agricultural  technician  programs  provide  the  meains”  f or 
ad^uately  developing  needed  depth  of  know-how  and  know-why. 

Since  funds  will  be  available  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  for 
agricultural  technician  programs.  It  la  obvious  that  state  staff  members— supervisors, 
teacher  educators,  and  other  leaders  in  vocational  and  technical  education— will  have 
definite  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  leadership  In  this  area,  irrespective 
of  the  institutional  setting  in  which  such  programs  are  offered. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  assist  these  leaders  in  identifying 
and  clarifying  their  role  in  the  initiation,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  agricultural 
technician  programs.  As  the  seminar  progressed.  It  became  Increasingly  apparent  that 
the  development  of  programs  for  preparing  agricultural  technicians  would  necessitate 
effective  working  relationships  with  a wide  range  of  agencies,  groups,  and  institu- 
tions. 

For  a more  detailed  over-view  of  the  seminar  purposes  and  the  setting  in  which 
these  purposes  were  implemented,  the  reader  i referred  to  the  presentation,  "The 
Problem  - The  :;etting  The  Plans  for  Preparing  Agricultural  Technicians,"  page  9. 

In  retrospect,  the  seminar  meetings  were  characterized  by  a positive,  stimulat- 
ing spirit  of  free  inquiry.  It^adltlonal  practices  and  concepts  were  questioned  and 
re-evaluated  In  light  of  present  or  future  circumstances.  The  seminar  did  not  at- 
tempt to  develop  policies  or  to  establish  definite  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
technician  training  programs  In  specific  Institutional  settings,  but  rather  examined 
ways  and  means  in  which  such  programs  could  flourish  in  a variety  of  institutional 
settings. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  In  reporting  a meeting  of  this  type  is  trying  to 
capture  the  "spirit  of  the  meeting"  and  the  many  other  benefits  accruing  from  such 
an  activity.  The  following  presentations  of  the  consultant  staff  and  the  task  force 
reports  constitute  the  major  thoughts  emanating  from  the  seminar  discussions.  They 
should  be  read  and  interpreted  with  an  understanding  of  the  1‘ramework  and  limitations 
under  which  they  were  developed.  They  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  final,  but  rather 
as  developmental  as  they  contribute  to  the  reader*s  understanding  of  preparing  agri- 
cultural technicians. 
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As  would  be  expected  In  meetings  of  this  nature,  the  major  benefits  were 
derived  by  the  participants  as  they  shared  Ideas,  raised  questions,  acquired  new 
Insights,  and  broadened  and  extended  their  concepts  and  understandings.  Admittedly, 
this  report  cannot  and  does  not  contain  all  of  the  values  emanating  from  such  Inter- 
actions. However,  we  believe  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  kindled  during  these  ses- 
sions will  spark  new  Interests  and  examination  of  the  problems  associated  with  pre- 
paring agricultural  technicians  in  the  states  and  Institutional  settings  represented 
by  the  participants. 

As  seminar  director,  I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  participants 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  they  manifested  throughout  the  seminar.  Acknowl- 
edgement is  also  due  the  consultant  staff  who  through  their  participation,  dedication, 
and  forward-looking  and  thought-provoking  presentations  added  an  Immeasurable  dimen- 
sion to  the  seminar  deliberations.  Robert  M.  Knoebel,  Director  of  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Branch  In  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  Jerry  J.  Halterrnan,  Instructor  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  at  Modesto  Junior  College,  California,  also  merit  our  thanks 
for  their  splendid  work  as  special  consultants  diirlng  the  seminar. 

Finally,  the  entire  agrlcultxiral  education  profession  and  the  National  Center, 

In  particular,  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to  the  SEARS-ROEBUCK  FOUNDATION  for  under- 
writing* the  expenses  of  the  seminar. 

If  this  seminar  is  the  first  of  a series  of  state,  regional,  and  national  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  research  studies  designed  to  expand  and  improve  agricultural 
technician  training  throughout  the  nation.  It  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Ad- 
mittedly, much  remains  to  be  done.  However,  we  believe  some  firm  foundations  have 
been  laid. 


Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director 
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AGRICULTURAL  TECUfJIOlANU 
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Director,  National  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  and  Research 
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We  are  delighted  that  you  are  here  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to  this 
National  Seminar,  t believe  the  presence  of  over  100  busy,  responsible  state  and 
national  leaders  in  agricultural  education  from  3^  states  is  ample  and  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  and  cruclality  of  the  seminar  theme.  Providing  an  adequate 
and  effective  corps  of  agricultural  technicians  is  the  urgent  task  which  confronts 
us.  Most  assuredly,  it  will  require  the  resources,  the  best  thinking,  and  the 
cooperation  of  all  groups  represented  here  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  dynamics  of  the  present 
situation  which  relate  to  our  immediate  and  challenging  task. 

i^rst,  in  terms  of  the  broad  settingv  we  see  new  thrusts  and  emerging  trends. 
For  example: 

1,  The  increased  complexity  of  every-day  life  in  a society  shifting  from  a pri- 
marily rural  to  an  urban,  industrialized  one, 

2,  The  tremendous  Impact  of  increased  technical  and  scientific  knowledge, 

3,  The  new  role  of  education  in  our  society,  standing  between  man  and  his  Job, 
which  recognizes  that  the  lack  of  education  is  a barrier  between  men  and  Jobs, 

The  dramatic  increase  in  sophistication  and  complexity  of  occupations  at  all 
levels. 

The  virtual  disappearance  of  unskilled,  common  labor  Jobs, 

6,  The  impact  of  automation  and  the  flow-process  Industries  on  production,  on  Jobs 
and  on  people, 

?•  The  aspirations  within  a free  society  which  leave  no  person  content  to  stay  in 
his  place, 

8.  The  realization  that  knowledge  is  the  key  to  a better  life,  not  Just  for  a few 
but  for  many. 

9.  The  belief  that  only  the  educated  are  free  and  its  implication,  then,  that  all 
of  the  free  must  be  educated  to  the  maximum  of  their  capabilities, 

10,  The  wide  range  of  needs  for  semi-professional  manpower. 

11,  The  manpower  shortage  in  professional  and  technical  categories,  contrasted  with 
devastating  unemployment  in  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  categories, 

12,  The  realization  that  a “disaster  gap”  is  opening  up  between  those  of  our  citi- 
zens with  advanced  education  and  those  with  little  education, 

13,  The  urgent  need  for  millions  of  citizens  who  can  both  think  and^o  — ar,d  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  a bi-polar  society  in  which  an  elite  i!^w  did  all  the 
thinking  and  the  rest  dld-^l  the  work, 

Shifting  our  view  from  the  broad  societal  setting  and  focusing  primarily  on  the 
complex  field  of  agriculture  --  production,  processing,  marketing,  and  servicing  -- 
we  note  the  following  trends: 

1,  The  technological  explosion  in  agriculture  - 

Increased  private  and  governmental  investments  In  agricultural  research 
have  resulted  in  a literal  explosion  of  knowledge. 
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2.  Increased  applications  of  science  to  agriculture  and  the  recognition  of  the  bio- 
physical scientific  base  of  agricultural  technology  - 

3.  Increased  mechanization  and  the  application  of  the  systems  concept  to  agricul- 
ture - 

These  huVe  reduced  unskilled  labor  and  Increased  the  need  for  highly  skilled 
workers. 

Increased  capitalization  per  worker 

This  is  evidence  of  and  permits  further  technological  advancement  and 
development  in  both  on-farm  and  off-farm  phases  (input  - output}  of  agricul- 
ture. 

These  ami  related  developments  have  contributed  to  significant  changes  and  ad- 
justments in  i^iculture  and  agricultural  education.  We  see,  for  example; 

1.  An  escalation  of  the  competencies  required  by  ajgricultural  workers.  Job  skills 
anff^^MMasing.  There  is  a premium  on  ”know-why"  as  well  as  ’’know-how".  The 
cognitive  demands  of  a Job  are  equal  to  or  sometimes  supersede  the  manipulative 
aspects  of  the  Job.  We  see  the  need  for  occupational  skills  being  undergirded 
by  a sound  general  education  base. 

2.  Standards  for  agricultural  college  degree  programs  are  advancing. 

3.  A widening  gap  appears  to  be  developing  between  high  school  vocational  courses 
and  baccalaureate  degree  programs.  This  has  been  referred  to  as  a po-man is- 
land by  various  agricultural  education  leaders. 

There  is  developing  an  increased  demand  for  middle-manpower^  para -professional 
workers,  technicians  if  you  please.  This  need  is  not  restricted  to  the  domestic 
scene  but  also  is  evident  as  we  examine  our  nation's  commitments  and  responsi- 
bilities to  developing  countries. 

There  appears  little  doubt  but  that  we  need  an  increased  supply  of  agricultural 
technicians.  For  example,  industry  has  for  a number  of  years  identified  certain 
ratios  between  the  number  of  professional  workers  and  the  number  of  technicians 
needed  to  support  them.  These  ratios  range  from  1:1  to  1:5  and  perhaps  higher.  On 
some  of  the  space  shots  from  Cape  Kennedy  the  ratio  of  scientists  to  technicians 
was  1:3* 

What  should  it  be  in  agriculture?  How  many  agricultural  technicians  are  needed? 
In  1963  there  were  6,128  baccalaureate  degrees  in  agricultural  areas  conferred  by 
land-grant  colleges.  If  we  assume  only  a 1:1  ratio  between  professionals  and  tech- 
nicians^ we  see  a need  for  over  6,000  agricultural  technicians  annually.  How  many 
agricultural  technicians  are  we  training?  Probably  no  one  really  knows,  gstimates 
indicate  the  number  to  be  less  than  5^0  per  year.  I ask  you— how  serious  is  this 
gap? 

What  would  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled,  competent,  agricultural  technicians 
mean  to  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  nation?  What  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
obvious  advantages  and  benefits  from  an  expanded  program  of  agricultural  technician 
training?  Following  are  some  of  the  mofe  obvious  values  of  an  expanded  program  in 
this  area: 

1.  It  should  provide  the  means  of  making  more  effective  use  of  our  professional 
agriculturalists^  freeing  them  in  many  instances  from  sub-professional  tasks  for 
truly  professional  level  work.  | 

2.  It  should  permit  four-year  agricultural  degree  programs  to  attain  the  depth  and 
level  of  excellence  demanded  by  modern  agricultural  technology  by  focusing  pri- 
marily on  professional  preparation,  and  to  concentrate  chiefly  on  becoming  the 
scientific  base^  the  fountainhead,  of  knowledge  in  agriculture. 

3.  It  should  bring  into  balance  the  manpower  structure  of  agriculture^  help  it  be- 
come pyramidal  rather  than  hour-glass  in  shape,  and  allow  us  to  more  effectively 
utilize  our  human  resources  in  agriculture. 
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This  list  should  be  concluded  with  a question  mark  because  I am  sure  you  will 
readily  think  of  other  values  and  benefits  from  an  expanded  and  Improved  agricul- 
tural technician  training  program. 

We  should  also  mention  that  the  values  of  and  need  for  expanding  technical 
education  were  recognized  by  Congress  in  its  passage  of  the  National  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19o3«  Funds  will  soon  be  available.  The  needs  are  evident.  The 
situation  demands  leadership  action  on  the  part  of  state  staffs  and  others  to  in- 
itiate new  programs  jnd  to  Improve  and  expand  existing  programs. 

To  summarize  to  this  point,  the  “climate”  in  which  we  meet  is  good.  There 
never  was  a better  time  or  greater  urgency  for  improving  and  extending  agricul- 
tural technician  programs. 

I have  been  told  by  ray  friends  in  distributive  education  that  part  of  good 
salesmanship  is  knowing  when  to  quit  selling  and  when  to  let  the  customer  buy.  I 
suspect  you  already  are  more  aware  of  the  need  for  improving  our  capacity  in  this 
vital  area  than  am  I,  That's  why  you  are  here.  In  a sense,  you  have  already 
bought • 

Now,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  do  we  plan  to  proceed,  to  maximize  the 
Individual  and  group  benefits  from  our  week  together? 

First,  the  major  underlying  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to  assist  state  and 
national  leaders  in  agricultural  education  in  identifying  and  clarifying  their 
leadership  role  in  initiating,  improving,  and  extending  agricultural  technician 
programs.  In  fulfilling  this  global  piu*pose,  a number  of  specific  arera  have  been 
identified  for  discussion  to  aid  us  in  thinking  through  some  of  the  problems  and 
alternatives.  These  major  areas  are; 

Needs  for  training  programs 

Objectives 

Curricular  content 

Student  services 

Staffing 

Plant  facilitiea  and  equipment 

Financing 

Relationships  to  other  agencies  and  groups 

Through  the  seminar  we  hope  to  fulfill  our  underlying  purpose  and  develop 
greater  understandings  and  competencies  in  the  problem  areas.  Furthermore,  we 
would,  hope  that  this  seminar  will  give  greater  visibility  to  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities in  technical  education  in  agriculture  and  that  this  area  of  our  profes- 
sional responsibility  will  receive  increased  attention  and  prominence  in  other 
meetings  and  activities  of  agricultural  educators. 

There  will  be  three  types  of  involvement  for  you  as  a participant: 

1.  As  a member  of  the  total  seminar; 

2.  As  a round-table  discussion  group  member. 

3.  As  a member  of  a task  force. 

Working  together,  how  will  we  proceed  to  get  the  Job  done?  What  are  some  of 
the  “ground  rules”  or  operational  procedures  that.we  will  follow? 

First,  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  neither  the  Center  nor  the  seminar 
staff  has  a "package”  that  we  are  trying  to  unload.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
answers”  to  current  problems  in  technician  training.  We  do  not  have  a fixed 
position,  but  rather  an  attitude--an  attitude 

- that  we  have  made  a splendid  beginning  in  technician  training  but  that  it 

can  be  better; 

- that  because  of  increased  needs  our  efforts  should  be  expanded; 

- that  the  leadership  for  these  adjustments  and  extensions  may  well  come  from 

members  of  this  seminar; 

- that  together,  this  week,  we  should  be  able  to  develop  concepts  and  under- 

standings that  will  assist  us  in  moving  ahead. 
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l*\irthermore,  we  believe  that  learning  it.  an  active  process,  that  thia  week  should 
be  a growth  experience  for  all  of  us,  and  that  this  will  most  liicel;/  happen 
through  active  participation  everyone. 

To- assure  maximum  benefits  from  the  seminar  to  you  indlvioually,  to  the  state 
or  Institution  you  represent,  and  to  the  profession,  we  encourage,  we  want,  yes, 
even  require  your  best  participation  and  thinking.  Iiveryone*s  Ideas  are  Important 
regardless  of  position.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  your  state  program,  whether 
or  not  you  have  previously  been  Involved  In  technician  training,  your  years  of 
experience  notwithstanding,  we  want  your  Ideas  and  questions.  Hopefully,  we  will 
have  active  participants,  not  passive  observers. 

Before  we  begin  the  seminar  it  seems  appropriate  to  examine  our  resources.  In 
any  discussion  of  available  resources  for  a seminar  of  this  type  It  Is  essential  to 
think  of  the  participants  themselves  as  the  most  valuable  resource.  You  representa- 
tives of  38  states.  In  yourselves,  constitute  a valuable  and  rich  resource.  Your 
knowledge  and  experiences,  coupled  with  the  contributions  of  our  consultant  staff 
and  provided  with  a stimulating  atmosphere,  cannot  help  but  contribute  to  our  group 
progress. 

Remember  that  the  “bull  sessions”  during  coffee  breaks.  In  the  dormitories, 
and  at  other  times  will  provide  additional  opportunities  for  an  Important  exchange 
of  Ideas  on  a wide  range  of  topics. 

During  the  seminar  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  presentations  from  a 
number  of  leaders  in  agricultural  education,  vocational  education,  and  related 
fields.  I am  sure  that  you  will  find  their  contributions  especially  helpful. 

I particularly  want  to  reemphasize  the  opportunity  and  obligation  you  have  to 
raise  questions  with  these  people,  questions  which  contribute  to  our  deliberations 
here  and  apply  to  problems  back  home.  The  members  of  the  consulting  staff  will.  In 
most  Instances,  be  available  for  further  questioning  during  our  task  force  efforts. 
They  have  been  asked  to  project  their  thinking,  to  make  specific  suggestions  for 
moving  ahead  in  their  particular  areas  of  technical  education,  to  do  some  “frontier 
thinking*'  If  you  please.  A copy  of  their  presentations  will  be  a part  of  the  semi- 
nar report  which  will  be  sent  to  each  participant. 

A large  number  of  other  sources  assistance  exists  on  the  campus  In  terms  of 
staff  personnel  and  University  libraries,  r’eel  free  to  utilize  them  fully. 

I especially  want  to  call  your  attention  to  three  major  premises  upon  which 
this  seminar  Is  structured: 

1.  We  believe  that  this  Is  not  a policy  or  action  group.  It  Is  a study  group. 

The  outcomes  of  the  seminar  will  be  guides  to  individuals  and  states  who  are 
free  to  accept  or  reject  the  suggestions  as  they  deem  appropriate,  jrtirtberraore, 
I would  hope  that  we  will  be  operating  in  a spirit  of  openmindedness,  in  a free 
and  permissive  climate  that  will  permit  honest  expressions  and  differences  of 
opinion;  that  we  will  set  our  sights  high  In  terms* of  quality  and  standards, 
focusing  on  what  ought  to  be  rather  than  merely  perpetuating  or  protecting  what 
we  have.  I would  hope  that  we  will  think  In  terms  of  “we",  not  “l“,  and  of 
what  is  good  for  agriculture  and  the  people  we  serve. 

2.  V/e  believe  that  technical  education  In  agriculture  can  thrive  In  a variety  of 
Institutional  settings;  that  technical  training  can  be  effective  in  community 
colleges,  technical  Institutes,  area  vocational  schools,  four-year  colleges, 
and  universities.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  here  to  prove  that  one  setting  Is 
better  than  the  other  or  that  only  one  type  of  Institution  should  be  given  this 
responsibility.  This  Is  for  each  state  to  decide.  Rather,  our  concern  here  Is 
how  we  work  together  to  make  technical  education  in  agriculture  more  effective 
In  any  of  these  Institutional  settings. 

3.  We  believe  that  agricultural  technician  training  is  not  the  only  type  of  post- 
hlgh-school  occupational  training  In  agriculture  that  la  needed.  It  does  not 

^ supplant  young  farmer,  adult  farmer,  or  other  full-time  but  less  extensive  voca- 
tions! offerings.  Neither  does  It  minimize  the  need  for  professional  level 
preparation. 
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These  are  the  three  major  premises  that  we  have  followed  in  planning  this  semi- 
nar. I hope  that  they  will  provide  the  philosophical  structure  and  freedoms  needed 
to  make  our  deliberations  effective. 

While  it  may  be  premature  to  suggest  specific  follow-ups  for  this  meeting,  it 
does  seem  timely  to  at  least  hurriedly  overview  some  of  these  possibilities; 

1*  Report  on  this  seminar  to  your  felloli#  staff  members  upon  your  return.  Also 
report  to  your  national  professional  groups. 

2.  Review  the  implications  of  this  seminar  for  your  state,  identify  priorities, 
determine  responsibilities,  and  provide  leadership  in  improving  and  expanding 
agricultural  technician  training. 

3.  Consider  conducting  a state  seminar  on  preparing  agricultural  technicians, 
involving  appropriate  agricultural  and  educational  leaders* 

Plan  to  participate  in  future  Center  programs  (possible  follow^-up  activities  to 
this  seminar). 

5.  Provide  a feed-back  to  the  Center.  Keep  us  posted  on  developments,  activities, 
and  process  in  implementing  some  of  the  seminar  outcomes.  Give  us  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  Center  can  continue  to  assist  this  development. 

In  summary,  we  have  the  prospects  of  a stimulating  and  rewarding  experience 
during  the  next  week.  The  essential  ingredients  are  here*  We  have  an  urgent  task, 
common  concerns,  a rich  background  of  experiences,  an  outstanding  consultant  staff, 
a favorable  climate,  and,  we  hope,  an  appropriate  setting  for  effective  group  effort 
here  at  the  Center.  Let's  make  the  most  of  it. 


THIS  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN 


The  i‘ollowiru  (ieilnition  ol‘  an  Ui^rloulturai  t-jchnicifarj  wao  Oovuiopea  durlnt 
seminar.  An  attofupt  wus'jiiaue  to  Oeilno  ttils  Worker  in  terms  oi  (i)  the  position  on 
a levcl-or-occupat Unol  prnjparation  continuum,  (?)  the  «cind,  amount,  and  level  oi 
eriucational  preparation  required  in  a speciilc  occupational  1‘ield,  and  (3)  the 
characteristic  kinds  or  activities  performed  on  the  job  which  reflect  the  level  of 
competency  and  proficiency  required  by  the  worker  for  successful  Job  performance. 

An  agricultural  technician  is  a worker  located  between  the  skilled  j 

worker  and  the  professional  in  the  job  classification  structure,  in  his  1 

work  performance,  and  in  his  educational  attainment.  He  possesses  the 
skill  and  ability,  working  Independently  or  with  minimal  supervision  from 
a professional,  to  analyze  and  Interpret  information,  diagnose  problems, 
make  decisions,  and  make  practical  applications  of  theoretical  knowledge 
in  performing  specific  tasks  in  a specialized  field  in  the  production,  ^ 

processing,  distribution,  or  marketing  of  goods  and  services  in  agricul- 
ture, He  must  exercise  cognitive  skills  primarily  but  also  must  be  able 
to  supervise  and  perform  manipulative  skills. 

Tho  following  diagrams  and  guides  are  presented  to  further  define  the  techni- 
cian, his  training,  and  qualifications. 


1.  THE  POSITION  OF  A TECHNICIAN  ON  THE  LEVEL-OF-OCCUPATIONAL-PREPARATION  CONTINUUM 


Unskilled 
^ 
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2.  PATTERNS  OF  EDUCATION 
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3.  INSTITUTIONS  ENOAOED  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 


EXAMPLES  OF  JC©  TITLES  OP  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS 


Quality  Control  Technician 
Pest  Control  Technician 
Agricultural  Research  Technician 
Soil  Conservation  Technician 
Agricultural  Engineering  Technician 
Forestry  Technician 
Agricultural  Biological  Technician 
Turf  Grass  Technician 
Landscaping  Technician 


Laboratory  Technician 
Plant  Quarantine  Inspector 
Shop  Foreman 
i^leld  Service  Manager 
Animal  Science. Technician 
Standardisation  Inspector 
Fieldman 

Products  Technician 
Farm  Management  Technician 


5.  types  op  technical  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PREPARATION 


of 


Technical 
Content 
(Pest  Control 
Technician) 


MODERATE  SCOPS 
of 

Technical 

Content 

(Agricultural 

Research 

Technician) 


mOKD  SCOPE 


of 

Technical 

Content 

(Agricultural 

Technician) 


6.  GUIDE  FOR  PERSONNEL  CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  LEVEL-OP- OCCUPATIONAL 
PREPARATION 

V 

Professional  Level 

That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  a high  degree 
of  mental  activity.  This  generally  requires  an  ».oademlc  background  of 
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several  years  of  formal  education  in  organised  courses  concerned  with 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  complex  fields  of  human  endeavori  cul- 
minating in  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degrue.  A license,  registration,  or 
certification  is  normally  needed.  Examples  incluae  agricultural  engineers, 
soil  chemists,  plant  pathologists,  and  medical  doctors. 

Technical  Level 

That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  both  cognitive 
(know  why)  and  manipulative  (know  how)  abilities,  theoretical  and  practical 
understandings,  and  a high  level  of  Job  competence;  preparation  normally 
acquired  in  specialized  post-high  school  training  programs;  generally  con- 
sidered as  semi-professional  preparation  to  prepare  persons  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  skilled  workers  and  professional  personnel.  Examples  include 
surveyor  aids,  draftsmen,  engineering  technicians,  and  sales  technicians. 

Skilled  Level 

That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  crafts  and 
manual  skills,  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  work  processes,  and  a high 
degree  of  manual  dexterity  learned  to  a great  extent  through  work  experi- 
ence and  apprenticeship  periods.  Examples  include  mechanics,  machinists, 
spray  painters,  and  welders. 

Semi-skilled  Level 

That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  the  exercise 
of  manipulative  ability  of  a fairly  high  order,  but  limited  to  a fairly 
well  defined  work  routine;  typically  an  operative  type  activity  with  the 
major  work  reliance  upon  vigilance  and  alertness,  in  situations  in  which 
lapses  in  performances  would  cause  extensive  damage  to  product  or  equip- 
ment. Examples  include  operators  of  field  crops  cultivators,  orchard 
sprayers,  harvesting  equipment,  and  pruners. 

Unskilled  Level 

No  formal  training  or  experience  required.  Work  performed  is  predominantly 
manual,  requiring  performance  of  simple  duties  that  may  be  learned  within 
a short  period  of  time  and  which  require  the  exercise  of  little  or  no 
independent  Judgment.  Examples  include  fruit  and  vegetable  pickers,  truck 
loaders,  parts  washers,  and  farm  hands. 
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WHAT  la  A T2CHMICIAN? 
by 

Byrl  H.  Shoemaker 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Ohio 


Thla  is  a general  overview  of  whet  you  are  golnt  to  cover  this  week.  i«roni  here 
on  you  will  begin  to  talk  abo-  « details.  Hr.  Kouut  mentioned  to  you  that  agriculture 
Is  changing.  Most  of  us  in  the  field  of  administration  say  It  has  to  change.  I 
would  be  willing  to  agree  (and  not  coming  directly  from  the  field  of  agriculture^  I 
think  I can  say  this)  that  the  agriculture  program  at  the  high  school  levels  combined 
with  a sound  FPA  program.  Is  probably  the  finest  general  education  program  that  I 
know.  I would  say,  and  say  honestly,  that  we  have  proved  through  a study  for  Dr. 
Bender  that  graduates  of  the  agriculture  program  who  go  on  to  college  do  as  well  as 
their  counterparts  with  equal  ability.  About  ten  to  twelve  percent  of  our  students 
from  the  agriculture  program  at  the  high  school  level  go  oi  o college  In  Ohio.  I 
would  say,  "This  Is  fine  and  we  can  approve  of  this." 

But  I will  say  Just  as  honestly  that  neither  one  of  these  factors  will  keep 

vocational  agriculture  in  business,  neither  one  will  keep  vocational  agriculture  In 
the  curriculum  because  they  are  not  unique  to  vocational  agriculture.  You  may  be 
doing  them  better  than  any  other  program  in  the  school  but  they  are  not  unique  be- 
cause each  program  in  the  school  has  a responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  general 

education  of  youth,  and  they  have  a college  preparatory  curriculum  which  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  universities.  I am  not  downgrading  those  factors  of  your  program, 
but  I am  merely  saying  If  the>  are  not  unique  to  your  program  they're  not  going  to 
keep  you  in  buaineaa,  so  change  Is  Important  In  agriculture  as  the  work  force  of  our 
nation  changes. 

You're  under  fire— have  been.  Many  of  us  have  talked  and  explained  the  need 
for  continued  vocational  agriculture  because  of  the  fine  Job  you're  doing.  Too  many 
people  want  to  do  away  with  It. 

Many  of  our  fine  people  In  agriculture  did  not  become  concerned  about  the  growth 
of  area  vocational  centers  because'  they  felt  that  one-  and  two-man  agriculture  de- 
partments in  small  schools *could  satisfy  the  needs  In  agriculture.  Again#  I say, 

"It  ain't  80."  You  now  have  the  same  problem  in  agriculture  that  all  of  the  other 
phases  of  vocational  education  have  In  terms  of  not  one  program  but  a number  of  dif- 
ferent programs;  and  if  ^bu  aren't  concerned  now,  you  had  better  become  so.  You  no 
longer  have  one  general  program  that  can  solve  all  the  problems  and  aerve  all  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  You  know  now  the  need  for  separate  programs,  separate  empha- 
sis, specialization,  if  you  want  to  call  it  this,  in  terms  of  your  area  of  agricul- 
ture. Yes,  you're  going  to  have  production  agriculture  In  terms  that  you  have  known 
it,  but  you're  also  going  to  have  horticulture,  floriculture,  landscaping  and  nurs- 
ery work,  and  off-the-farm  agricultural  occupations  In  many  areas  that  I am  not  here 
to  talk  about  today. 

One  of  the  areas  of  need  is  technical  education.  The  people  providing  funds 
for  you  are  not  going  to  accept  and  listen  to  the  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  how  many  people  are  working  In  agriculture.  They  may  be  right  and 
they  may  be  wrong.  Right  or  wrong,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  they're  not  going  to 
listen  to  facts  that  fifty  percent  of  the  people  are  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Our  federal  government,  our  state,  our  legislative  committees  that  I have  met  with 
(and  I am  only  talking  to  you  from  my  standpoint  and  as  I have  met  with  congression- 
al committees)  are  talking  census  figures  and  Department  of  Labor  projections.  Now 
you  may  not  like  thlS'  but  this  Is  the  basis  on  which  they  are  working.  Ihese  are 
aome  of  the  real  problt  is  you  face  as  you  move  ahead  with  technical  education  and 
other  phases  of  agricultural  education. 

Let's  look  quickly,  then,  at  something  we  have  done  In  terms  of  trying  to  Iden- 
tify the  levels  of  people  and  munbers  of  people  in  agricultural  education.  We  had  a 
chart  (Figure  1)  which  we  have  been  using  for  years  in  which  we  pointed  up  some  of 
these  occupational  levels  and  needs  in  Ohio  from  the  census  figures  of  i960,  we 
found,  for  instance,  that  k2.2  percent  of  our  people,  according  to  our  census,  are 
employed  as  craftsmen,  technicians,  operatives,  or  semi-skilled  woricers  In  Industry. 
Wc  found  that  7.6  percent  of  our  people  were  in  occupations  requiring  a baccalaureate 
degree.  We  have  some  other  people  with  baccalaureate  degrees  in  these  other  areas. 
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Now  our  first  chart  on  employment  showed  that  3.7  percent  of  our  people  were  em- 
ployed in  farm  production  agriculture  occupations,  and  according  to  our  census, 
that's  all  they  show.  Now  you  can  quarrel  with  that  and  argue  with  it,  but  the 
point  is,  this  is  the  figure  used  by  our  people  in  government. 

Herb  Brum  conducted  a very  sophisticated  study.  I don't  know  whether  it's  go- 
ing to  be  reported  at  this  conference  or  not.  But  his  study  is  supported  by  all  the 
help  The  Ohio  State  University  could  give  it  and  we  appreciated  that.  Out  of  this 
came  information  that  in  Ohio  there  were  5.3  percent  of  the  state's  labor  force  in 
the  non-farm  occupations  which  required  skills  in  agrlculture--requlred  them.  This 
study  will  stand  up  under  heat  and  examination.  We  found  that  5 .3  percent'  are  in 
non-farm  occupations  requiring  agricultural  skills  in  addition  to  the  3.7  that  were 
in  production  agriculture.  Clerical  office  practice,  ll).*!  percent j distribution, 

1*).7  percent;  other,  12.1  percent. 

But  that  looks  like  a small  figure  until  you  begin  to  project  it  and  compare  it 
with  the  number  enrolled.  Too  many  people  think  we  have  too  many  people  enrolled  in 
agriculture.  Taking  those  figures  which  we  can  sell  to  anyone  on  the  basis  of  their 
source,  let's  look  at  how  our  students  are  enrolled  (Figure  2.)  We  find  that  3.1 
percent  of  our  students  are  enrolled  in  trades  and  industrial  education;  2.1  percent 
of  out  students  are  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture;  and  11.8  percent  are  enrolled 
in  office  practice  programs;  with  0.7  percent  in  cooperative  office  practice  programs; 
1.3  percent  in  vocational  distributive  education;  and  8l  percent  in  college  prepara- 
tory or  general.  And  we  can't  tell  you  how  many  are  enrolled  in  a sound  college  pre- 
paratory  course,  and  how  many  are  enrolled  in  a program  Just  to  get  the  necessary 
16  3/^  credits  to  graduate. 

So  this  is  a comparison  figure  in  relationship  between  on-going  programs  and 
training  needs.  They  still  show  the  need  for  our  present  agricultural  education  pro- 
gram and  a growth  of  programs  to  prepare  people  for  specialized  farm  and  off-farm 
occupations. 

Now  we  took  the  Department  of  labor  figures  on  ^ployment  projections  and  added 
one  more  to  them  (Figure  3).  If  you'll  come  down  from  the  top,  you  will  see  that  the 
term  technical'  was  left  off  and  should  be  added  to  the  word  ^'professional".  Pro- 
fessional and  technical  are  going  to  increase  about  50  to  55  percent;  management  oc- 
cupations, about  23  percent;  clerical,  about  31  percent;  sales  work,  about  28  percent; 
craftsmen,  about  18  to  23  percent;  operatives  or  semi-skilled  workers,  18  percent; 
service  workers,  about  25  percent;  and  laborers,  no  change.  This  is  what  Mr.  Mount 
referred  to:  The  laboring  group  who  earn  their  living  with  their  backs  are  going  out 

of  business.  The  farmer  and  farm  worker— the  projection  is  that  there  will  be  I8  per 
cent  less  production  people  on  the  farm  in  agriculture. 

We  took  the  study  that  was  made  by  Herb  Brian  and  others  and  projected  it  on  the 
basis  of  all  of  these  other  figures  and  identified  a twenty-eight  percent  increase  in 
non-production  agriculture  occupations.  We  are  going  to  need  about  a twenty-eight 
percent  increase  in  terms  of  people  employed  in  the  broad  framework  of  agriculture, 
people  with  essential  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

One  of  the  new  areas  for  expansion  in  all  vocational  fields,  whether  it's  agri- 
culture, business,  or  whatever,  is  in  the  area  of  post-high  school  education  at  both 
the' skilled  and  the  technical  levels.  Now  I am  going  to  use  the  term  "skill"  when  I 
speak  of  what  you  normally  class  as  your  agriculture  programs — as  a skill  level  of 
program  as  contrasted  with  technical  education. 

^to•,  Mount  identified  it  so  clearly  when  he  said  they  have  people  of  all  ranges 
in  this  technical  area.  Everybody  can  be  called  a technician.  The  person  that  comes 
into  your  home  and  changes  one  TV  tube  after  another  until  he  finally  hits  the  right 
tube  is  called  a technician.  The  brake  specialist  who  does  nothing  but  work  on  your 
brakes  calls  himself  a technician.  Everyone  calls  himself  a technician  today.  It's 
a popular  term. 

Some  of  the  vocational  programs  at  the  high  school  level  are  called  technical 
because  the  idea  of  technical  is  popular.  People  want  to  call  everything  technical 
and  you  can  become  quite  confused.  It  took  me  two  or  three  years,  several  years  back, 
to  try  to  figure  this  thing  out  before  we  finally  identified  our  purposea  and  Just 
what  should  be  called  technical.  As  we  began  to  talk  about  technical  education  to 
the  people  in  agriculture  they  said,  "Wonderful."'  In  the  post-high  school  program 
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we'll  train  some  fine  mechanics.  The  thought  was  expressed,  "1  do  need  a helper  on 
the  farm  and  if  you'll  train  a person  two  years  beyond  high  school,  1 know  he  will 
make  me  a better  helper  on  the  farm."  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  fine,  but  it's  not 
technical  education.  It  is  Important  to  do,  and  when  I speak  today  about  technical 
education  I'm  not  downgrading  in  any  way  the  need  for  continuing  the  other  areas  of 
horticulture  and  agricultural  training.  Too  often,  as  we  begin  to  talk  about  tech- 
nical education,  we  think  we  have  to  step  on  everything  else  that's  been  done  before 
in  order  to  build  technical  education.  This  is  not  true.  We  are  talking  about  an- 
other area— a new  possibility  in  the  area  of  education. 

Technical  education  in  agriculture  is  new.  It's  so  new  that  educators  are  going 
to  lead  the  industry.  Industry  isn't  hollering  for  technicians  in  agriculture  right 
now  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  don't  know  what  a technician  is.  They  don't 
know  what  they  can  do. 

I was  in  Indiana  where  they  had  some  exhibitors.  I was  talking  to  a man  who  was 
handling  chemicals  for  agriculture  and  as  we  talked  we  began  to  find  out  that  that 
area  of  work  needs  some  technicians.  They've  been  using  engineers  for  a certain 
spot.  He  said,  "We  don't  need  engineers,  but  we  don't  have  anything  else  to  put  in 
that  occupation." 

So  a point  here  is  that  you're  going  to  lead,  not  follow,  the  industry  in  terms 
of  technical  education;  but  in  leading  you  must  have  the  full  support  of  the  poten- 
tial employers.  One,  you've  got  to  have  the  support  of  the  employers  to  the  point 
that  they  will  employ  the  people  that  you're  going  to  train.  Secondly  and  Just  as 
important,  you've  got  to  have  the  support  of  the  professions  that  these  technicians 
are  being  prepared  to  support.  An  example:  We're  not  ready  in  Ohio  to  have  techni- 
cians in  veterinary  medicine  because  the  profession  is  not  ready  to  support  it.  My 
point  is  very 'simple:  Until  the  profession  is  ready  and  willing  to  support  that 
. area,  you'd  better  work  on  something  else  because  that  is  a group  that  you're  oriented 
to  in  a technical  area.  You  must  have  the  support  of  the  profession. 

It's  pretty  important -to  understand  the  level  and  place  of  technical  education, 
so  I want  you  to  use  a chert  clear  out  of  your  field  in  a segment  of  employment  in 
which  the  technician  has  been  developed  rather  highly--in  the  Industrial  field  re- 
lated to  engineering.  Here,  we're- going  clear  out  of  your  field.  I'm  going  to  move 
to  the  area  of  industry  and  talk  about  the  levels  that  we  look  at,  the  spectrum  of 
employment  in  industry. 

At  one  level  to  the  right  on  Figure  4 you  have  a small  group  of  people,  even 
smaller  than  shown  here--a  group  of  people  called  "scientists".  These  are  trained 
in  your  graduate  programs  in  the  universities.  You  very  seldom,  if  ever,  find  a 
scientist  that  came  up  the  hard  routs.  It's  hard  enough  going  the  way  he  has  to  go 
through  the  university  level.  But  this  is  a small  group  of  people. 

Engineers  support  the  scientists.  These  are  the  people  who  take  the  ideas,  the 
raw  ideas,  from  the  scientists  and  develop  them  into  something  that  you  and  I can 
use.  You've  known  about  engineers  for  years--mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  aero- 
nautical, chemical--all  the  engineering  fields,  and  in  your  own  area,  your  agricul- 
tural engineers.  This  is  a professional  level.  Whatever  your  professional  levels 
are,  they  would  fit  in  here,  trained  at  the  baccalaureate  level  in  the  university. 

They  have  been  pushing  the  engineer  more  and  more  into  the  theoretical  level. 

They've  required  more  knowledge  in  the  engineering  levels.  It  used  to  be  that  when 
I graduated  from  college,  to  become  an  engineer  a person  had  to  spend  five  years  "on 
the  board"  as  they  called  it--five  years  drafting  in  order  to  become  an  engineer. 
Today,  the  engineering  school  doesn't  even  have  time  to  give  them  «he  skills  of  draft- 
ing. In  civil  engineering,  they  had  to  drop  surveying  because  they  don't  have  time, 
with  all  the  other  things  they  teach,  to  put  this  in  engineering. 

So  a new  place  has  been  developed  in  the  field,  not  substituting  for  the  profes- 
sional, not  substituting  for  the  skilled,  but  a whole  new  area  of  education  related 
to  engineering,  a group  of  people  which  we  are  calling  technicians.  This  is  the 
group  of  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking  as  we  use  the  term  "technician"  in  Ohio. 

Supporting  this  group  of  people  are  the  skill^  craftsmen,  machinists,  tool  and 
die  makers,  welders,  sheet  metal  workers,  coBmetologista--what  we  class  as  the  skill- 
crafts  level  in  the  industrial  area.  A supporting  group  for  them  are  the  semi-skilled 
workers,  the  Individual  machine  operator  whom  we  class  as  semi-skilled.  Then  the 
fading  group  at  the  other  end  are  the  unskilled. 
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The  only  reason  Tor  identifying;  these  people  separately  is  that  you  organize  an 
educational  program  differently  to  servo  each  group  of  people  and  that's  the  only 
reason— not  for  status  purposes,  but  because  you're  going  to  organize  their  educa- 
tional program  differently. 

If  we  look  at  the  area  on  the  chart  below  the  broken  like  as  being  the  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  required  by  these  different  occupational  groups  and  the  area 
above  as  the  amount  of  manipulative  effort  and  skill  required,  we'll  get  some  con- 
cept as  to  why  the  programs  are  different  for  these  groups. 

As  we  delve  into  the  craftsman  level  here,  there  are  even  different  levels  of 
technical  knowledge  needed.  At  one  end  might  be  the  bricklayer  who  has  great  need 
for  mechanical  skills  but  less  need  for  technical  knowledge.  At  this  end  of  the 
occupational  area  there  might  be  an  electrician,  most  of  whose  work  is  in  whet  he 
knows.  This  group  of  skilled  people  are  concerned  with  construction,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  servicing. 

As  we  move  to  the  technical  group,  we  are  talking  about  design,  development, 
testing,  and  management.  This  is  the  easiest  way  I know  to  explain  it  to  a group  of 
industrialists.  For  this  group,  then,  their  stock  in  trade  becomes  their  technical 
knowledge.  They  don't  need  to  be  able  '*to  do"  as  much  as  they  need  to  be  able  "to 
know"  about  doing  and  be  skilled  in  the  work  related  to  the  professional  area.  You 

draw  the  correct  curriculum  content  and  organization  of  the  program  from  the  profes- 

sional field,  providing  sufficient  skills  for  this  field  to  enable  th^  to  under- 
stand about  the  area.  Science  and  engineering,  of  course,  move  on  higher  and  higher 
in  the  realm  of  the  theoretical  and  the  technical  ladder. 

Let  me  give  you  a team  relationship.  Here  might  be  a mechanical  engineer,  a 
tool  and  die  designer,  and  a tool  and  die  maker.  All  three  are  part  of  a team  rela- 
tionship—no  one  serving  the  Job  of  the  other  one  or  taking  over  the  Job  of  the 

other  person. 

You  will  have  others  speaking  before  you  about  other  points  of  view  and,  as  was 
pointed  up,  no  one  is  here  to  sell  you  a package  that  you'll  buy.  You  have  to  apply 
this,  what  you  hear,  the  ideas  that  you  hear,  to  your  own  situation.  In  your  stale, 
and  in  your  local  area. 

In  Ohio,  we  set  up  these  standards  as  we  began  to  develop  poat-hlgh  school  tech- 
nical education,  and,  incidentally,  we  believe  that  technical  education  is  post-high 
school  education.  We  believe  that  vocational  or  skilled  level  education  can  be  done 
at  the  high  school  level  but  we  believe  true  technical  education  is  post-high  school 
education.  We  have  set  these  standards  for  ourselves  in  Ohio.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  your  group  and  some  others  may  have  some  better  ones  as  they  talk 
with  you  this  week.  We  require  technical  education  to  be  a two-year,  poat-high 
school  program  and  we're  looking  at  technician  training  as  a level  of  education,  the 
same  as  we  looked  at  professional  training. 

Professional  training  cuts  across  all  these  fields,  as  Mr.  Mount  mentioned.  We 
believe  that  technical  education  will  be  a level  of  education  which  cuts  across  all 
of  these  fields,  the  same  as  a professional  area  and  professional  level  doea  at  that 
top  level.  We  don't  believe  that  any  field  of  work  is  going  to  be  left  out  if  it  la 
alive  and  awake  aa  far  as  technical  education  ia  concerned. 

The  two-year,  post-high  school  program  is  in  session  thirty-aix  weeks  per  year. 
We  have  a minimum  attendance  in  clasa  and  lab  of  twenty-five  hours  per  week.  Now 
this  is  heavy.  We've  started  on  this  basis.  In  addition  to  this  is  all  the  home 
atudy. 


In  terms  of  curriculum,  we  have  set  standards  on  a rather  broad  basis.  We  say 
that  13  percent  of  the  time  over  a two-year  period  must  be  spent  on  basic  skills. 

In  agriculture  this  would  be  learning  about  actual  agricultural  practices,  and  in 
tool  and  die  designing  it  would  be  learning  how  machine  tools  work. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  time  Is  spent  on  communications,  including  report  writ- 
ing and  industrial  economics.  Twenty  percent  is  on  communications  because  the 
ability  to  communicate  is  important  to  a technician  as  he  relates  both  to  the  engi- 
neer and  to  the  skilled  worker.  Fifty  percent  of  their  time  is  on  math,  science, 
technical  information,  and  laboratories  related  to  that  field  of  work.  You  see. 
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this  applies  to  any  technical  field,  whether  it  is  en^^lneering  technology  or  agricul- 
tural or  business  or  whatever  area  it  may  fit, 

Mfteen  percent  of  the  time  can  be  spent  on  anythlng--anclent  Greek,  cultural 
subjects,  or  whatever  you  would  wish  to  use,  Itiere  is  one  interesting  thing--ln  all 
the  curriculuma  that  have  been  aubmitteo  to  us  so  far,  this  fifteen  percent  of  the 
time  has  been  put  back  on  the  technical  area. 

All  of  these  curriculums  that  have  come  to  us  have  been  reviewed,  not  only  by 
our  educators  but  by  the  people  to  be  served.  No  technical  curriculum  should  ever 
be  established  without  involving  the  employers  who  are  going  to  employ  and  the  pro- 
fessions to  which  the  technicians  are  going  to  be  related.  These  two  groups  must  be 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  any  curriculum.  No  matter  how  good  you  may  think 
you  are  in  curriculum  development,  the  efforts  cannot  leave  these  people  out  and  have 
the  person  accepted  and  prepared  to  do  tne  Job  for  which  he  is  being  educated. 

This  has  become  our  standard  in  Ohio  for  a curriculum  as  it  comes  in  and  these 
are  the  only  bases.  We  use  these  broad  bases  which  leave  plenty  of  leeway  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  group  to  be  served. 

In  terms  of  staff,  ri&ht  now  (and  these  standards  can  be  changed  as  we  get  more 
experience  in  this  area)  we  see  s combination  of  five  years  of  training  and  experi- 
ence, If  they  ai^e  going  to  teach  technical  courses,  they  have  to  have  at  least  two 
years  of  collegiate  level  training.  If  they  are  going  to  teach  a skills  area,  they 
have  to  have  at  least  two  years  of  experience.  You  say,  "Those  standards  are  pretty 
low,"  Yes.  Bit  nothing  prevents  you  from  going  as  far  above  the  standards  as  you 
want.  We  have  found  in  staffing  our  technical  education  areas  that  we  have  had  to 
have  a very  flexible  standard  for  the  staff  personnel  that  we  use. 

Most  of  the  people,  I would  say,  come  ft*o»  the  professions.  Most  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  come  ttom  the  profession  to  which  the  technical  area  is  related.  In  the 
majority  of  our  engineering  technologies  the  majority  of  the  staff  personnel  come  from 
the  engineering  field.  So  we  encourage  the  people  to  look  toward  the  professions  for 
their  staff  personnel,  along  with  specialists  in  areas  that  they  may  have  need  of  in 
terms  of  their  curriculum  ares. 

In  terms  of  students,  again,  this  is  not  a course  for  drop-outs.  We  say  in  Ohio 
that  the  person  must  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  have  passed  the  equivalent 
examination’.  We  put  the  equivalency  factor  in  our  standards  to  allow  for  that  boy 
who  is  a late  bloomer  sod  suddenly  decides  that  he  needs  something  and  wants  to  do 
something.  We  wouldn’t  rule  him  out,  ^ all  practical  purposes,  our  technical  areas 
require  high  school  graduates.  We  have  encouraged  the  technical  centers  to  test  the 
student  in  terms  of  his  potential,  his  sbilities,  and  his  achievement  levels,  and  en- 
roll him  on  that  basis  rather  than  require  a certain  set  of  subject  areas.  In  some 
cases  a boy  would  have  to  take  time  for  some  brush-up  courses,  as  he  would  in  going 
to  a university  take  some  additional  areas  of  study  before  he  could  enter. 

We  have  to  add  about  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  equipment  in  the  engi- 
neering areas  in  order  to  equip  the  laboratories  and  special  labs  for  a technical 
area,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  equipment  existing  in  a public  school  vocational  cen- 
ter, I believe  that  in  the  one  agriculture  program  about  ^10,000  was  added.  This 
will  be  explained  to  you  a little  more  in  detail  later  in  the  week. 

But  technical  education  is  not  cheap  education.  It  is  expensive  education  Just 
as  college  education  is  expensive  education.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be  organized  to  do 
a Job,  Enroll  the  students  that  can  achieve,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  on  an  econom- 
ical basis. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  technical  education  could  be  provided  in  many  ways, 
and  so  at  this  conference  you  are  probably  goinu  to  hear  about  these  many  ways,  A 
part  of  how  you  do  it  in  your  state  is  going  to  depend  on  the  political  organization 
of  your  state.  At  the  present  time  in  Ohio,  we  are  functioning  with  eleven  technical 
centers  with  anyplace  from  three  to  five  technical  areas  of  the  type  that  I have  de- 
scribed operating  in  these  centers.  But  we  arc  doing  it  a little  bit  "under  the 
counter  on  the  basis  of  existing  vocational  laws  rather  than  any  pattern  or  laws  in 
Ohio  dealing  directly  with  technical  education,  it  is  being  done  in  some  states 
under  a university,  I think  in  Indiana  they  heve  had  some  technical  education  at 
Purdue  for  years.  In  some  places  it  is  being  done  in  the  university  branches. 
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throughout  the  state.  It  Is  being  operated  through  the  comnmnlty  colleges.  1 notice 
our  good*' friend,  Aes  Smith,  I'rom  California,  is  here  and  undoubtedly  will  review 
these  with  you.  It  is  being  done  through  technical  institutes.  Mew  York  state  has 
a technical  institute  approach.  Some  of  these  are  under  public  education  control; 
some  of  these  areas  arc  under  county  and  state  control,  so  you  can  find  anything 
you  want  because  we  have  such  a heterogeneous  operation  throughout  the  nation. 

Conant  made  his  study  of  community  colleges  in  California,  but  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  community  colleges  might  not  fit  in  (Aiio  because  of  the  pattern  of  organiza- 
tion of  education  that  has  grown  up  within  that  state. 

The  issue  is:  ifherever  you  put  it,  will  it  become  primary  education  or  will  it 
become  secondary  education?  By  this  1 mean,  will  it  become  a primary  function  and 
concern  of  that  inatitution  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  in  which  he  feels  a 
status  in  being  enrolled,  or  will  he  feel  himself  a secondary  citizen  "not  able  to 
make  the  first  team  so  I'm  on  the  second  team"?  This  is  an  issue  that  those  of  us  in 
vocational  education  know  from  way  back.  We  have  had  to  live  with  this  problem  of 
trying  to  become  primary  education. 

We  say  that  the  curriculum  should  be  such  that  it  is  not  controlled  by  a desire 
of  those  who  are  going  on  to  a four-year  college  program.  My  feeling  (I'm  expressing 
opinion  here  now,  not  fact)  is  that  if  you  organize  your  curriculum  so  as  to  provide 
college  level  credit,  you  will  not  end  up  with  a' technical  program  at  the  level  which 
will  best  serve  the  person  and  industry  and  the  business.  It  must  have  a level  of 
its  own;  it  must  have  a curriculum  of  its  own;  it  must  have  a status  or  position  of 
its. own,  if  it  is  going  to  grow  and  serve  rather  than  gradually  evolve  into  the  first 
two  years  of  a college  engineering  program.  You  don't  need  technical  education  for 
that.  The  colleges  have  very  fine  first  two-year  programs  leading  into  engineering 
fields.  Such  s procedure  would  provide  a "me,  too"  operation.  You  will  find  in  some 
places  that  the  two-year  institutions,  some  very  fine  institutions,  apparently  have 
become  simply  ashamed  of  what  they  were  doing  and  are  trying  to  grow  into  four-year 
educational  engineering  institutions. 

Let.  me  show  you  a couple  of  curriculums  that  have  been  developed  here  in  Ohio, 

and  we  have  some  copies  of  these  which  will  be  passed  around  to  you.  This  is  the  one 

that  will  start  this  fall  and  thia  curriculum  is  still  tentstive.  This  is  the  cur- 
riculum the  s.udents  will  follow  in  terms  of  a two-year,  post-high  school  agricul- 
tural equipment  technology  program.  The  people  from  the  field,  the  leaders  from  the 
field  of  agriculture,  sat  with  our  staff  and  determined  that  one  of  the  areas  that 
was  needed  was  an  agricultural  equipment  technician,  not  a repairman.  This  man  will 
not  repair  equipment.  Repairing  equipment  is  good  and  needed  but  it  is  not  a tech- 
nician level  program.  This  will  be  a type  of  curriculum  that  will  be  used,  as  we  see 

it  now,  for  the  students  entering  a two-year,  post-high  school  program  in  agricul- 
tural equipment  technology. 

One  other  one  here,  but  which  has  already  been  in  operation  one  year,  is  the  one 
in  agricultural  business  technology.  Identified  here  are  some  of  the  types  of  occu- 
pations in  which  these  people  will  go--feed  and  farm  supplies;  sales  and  purchases; 
marketing  farm  produce;  production,  use,  and  application  of  farm  chemicals;  seed 
selection  and  uses.  These  are  the  types  of  occupations  for  which  these  people  are 
being  prepared  and  there  is  the  curriculum  which  is  planned.  These  students  have 
completed  one  year. 

We're  a little  slow,  maybe,  in  getting  started  in  agricultural  technician  train- 
ing. This  is  our  first;  it  was  started  last  year.  The  agricultural  equipment  tech- 
nology will  start  this  next  fall.  Vfe  know  that  a conservation  technician  program  is 
needed  in  Ohio  to  train  people  to  work  with  agronomists.  We  know  about  other  areas, 
but  wc  Just  have  not  been  able  to  move  fast  enough.  The  present  programs  are  experi- 
mental. Once  wc  have  determined  that  they  are  functioning  well,  we  will  move  them 
to  other  technical  centers  in  Ohio. 

So,  in  summary,  I would  say  this:  {/herever  the  profession  will  accept  a para- 

professional  (and  I have  begun  to  use  this  word  simply  because  I don't  like  the  word 
"semi"  under  which  wc  seem  to  be  putting  a status  situation  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual), a person  who  works  alongside  a professlonal--wherever  there  are  enough  jobs 
to  warrant  the  training,  you  can  establish  a technical  program  to  prepare  paraprofes- 
sionals  for  them.  I believe  sincerely  that  technical  education  in  agriculture,  in 
businesa.  In  all  areas  in  our  state,  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing 


educational  areaa.  I also  say  Just  as  sincerely  that  It  is  not  i^olng  to  serve  the 
greatest  number  of  people  in  vocational  education.  It's  important;  it's  a new  area 
it's  something,  that  everybody  is  interested  in  and  wants  to  establish.  We  must  do 
it,  but  as  we  do  it,  let's  not  forget  to  maintain  sound  programs,  broad  programs, 
developing  programs  ^ our  total  field  of  vocational  education,  which,  to  me,  in- 
cludes technical  education. 
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1 an  highly  pleaaed  that  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
National  Seminar  on  Agricultural  Education  on  the  Preparation  of  Agricultural  Tech- 
nicians. 1 am  delighted  to  see  auch  a large  representation  of  State  supervisors  and 
teacher  educators  in  agricultural  education  and  representatives  from  agricultural 
colleges.  Junior  colleges,  and  technical  institutes.  I note  that  more  than  forty 
States  are  represented  at  this  seminar. 

Dr.  Taylor  and  othera  associated  with  the  National  Center  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  excellent  plans  that  have  been  made  and  for  the  strong  leadership  that  is 
being  provided  in  agricultural  education. 

As  ue  start  the  seminar  let  us  recognise  that  we  are  discussing  the  preparation 
of  technicians  for  our  largest  and  most  basic  industry.  Sometimes  people  forget  the 
place  of  agriculture  in  our  lives  today.  It  is  helpful  for  us  to  reviSM  the  facts 
concerning  farming  and  agriculture.  According  to  the  latest  information  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  some  3.7  million  farms.  These 
farms  have  total  assets  in  excess  of  217  billion  dollars.  These  assets  are  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  maricet  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  In  1963  more  than  36  billion  dollars  worth  of  products  were  marketed 
by  our  farmers.  Industries  allied  with  agriculture  employ  to  per  cent  of  the  working 
population.  A total  of  58  per  cent  of  the  United  States'  land  is  in  farms. 

It  is  recognised  that  for  many  years,  due  to  the  efficiency  of  production  on  the 
farm,  it  has  become  possible  for  a smaller  niwber  of  farmers  to  product  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  for  our  nation.  Ve  must  recognise,  however,  that  agriculture  is 
more  than  farming.  According  to  Dr.  Robert  S.  McGlothlin,  Industrial  Economist, 
Stanford  Rer^earch  Institute: 

That  the  traditional  concept  of  agriculture  as  farming  and  ranching  is 
invalid  is  further  emphasised  by  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Between  19^7  and  19^,  the  workers  in  agriculture  remained 
essentially  constant,  at  2i|  million.  However,  the  decline  in  the  farm- 
ing segment  has  been  almost  exactly  balanced  by  a rise  in  non-farm 
agricultural  employment.  Poe  every  person  leaving  farming  and  ranching, 
one  is  added  in  non-farming  components  of  the  industry. 

So,  today  as  we  launch  our  "Seminar  on  the  Rreparation  of  Agricultural  Techni- 
cians," we  have  a challenging  task  to  meet  the  broad  need  for  preparing  techniciana 
for  farming  as  well  as  for  related  fields  which  demand  technicians  with  an  agricul- 
tural background. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  many  associates  with  us  today  who  may  not  be  completely 
familiar  with  our  administrative  sti'ucture  in  vocational  education,  this  reason 
I should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  chart  on  the  following  page  which  illus- 
trates the  Federal,  State,  and  local  relationships  that  exist.  The  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  haa  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  administer  the  funds  appropriated 
for  education. 

Since  1917  this  administrative  atructure  has  worked  most  effectively.  Each 
State  has  a State  Board  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  This  State  Board  has 
prepared  a plan  for  the  operation  of  vocational  education  in  the  otate.  This  plan  is 
submitted  to  the  U.  s.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  approval.  After  the  plan  is 
approved,  the  State  is  required  to  operate  the  program  under  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan.  The  State  Board  in  turn  contracts  with  local  school  boards,  area  schools, 
colleges  and  other  institutions  as  necesaary  to  provide  the  vocational  training 
needed. 

The  Federal-State  administrative  structure  has  proved  invaluable  for  administer- 
ing war  training  programs  and  for  launching  new  and  enlarged  programs  of  vocational 
education. 
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Slnee  1917  md^  revlsNa  have  been  nade  of  vocational  education.  The  late  Sreal* 
dent  Kennedy  reoognlaed  that  aany  needa  for  occupational  training  were  not  being  aet. 
Aa  a result,  be  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Oepartaent  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare  to  appoint  a Panel  of  Conaultante  to  Mice  a careful  revlea  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  of  the  needs  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  such  prograaa.  This 
distinguished  Panel  Included  In  Its  review  the  need  for  technician  training.  The 
folloNlng  recoMendatlons  Mde  by  the  Panel  are  related  to  technician  training  and  to 
vocational  agriculture  training  progranst 

Our  advancing  technology  demands  more  skilled  craftsmen  and  highly  skilled 
technicians  In  occupations  requiring  scientific  knowledge.  Vocational  and 
teohnloal  education  must  prepare  Mny  more  technicians  and  skilled  crafts* 
men  for  employment  In  Industry,  business  and  agriculture  and  the  health 
fields. 

The  area  vocational  school  and  the  specialized  vocational  school  In  large 
urban  centers  both  provide  a diversity  of  occupational  training  prc^ams 
to  large  numbers  without  the  usual  restrictive  residence  requirement. 

Many  more  of  these  schools  are  needed,  especially  for  training  highly 
skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians. 

Technician  training  is  also  available  In  community  or  Junior  colleges, 
agrlcultwal  and  technical  Institutes,  and  vocational-technical  schools. 

To  expand  their  output— a national  need  of  urgent  Importance — the  Federal 
Oovernment  must  increase  Its  support  of  full-time,  post-high  school  voca- 
tional and  technical  training. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  under  Federal  reimbursement,  should  be 
broadened  to  Include  Instruction  and  Increased  emphasis  on  management, 
finance,  farm  mechanization,  conservation,  forestry,  transportation, 
processing,  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm  and  other  similar  topics. 
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* In  Its  "Agenda  I'or  Action,"  the  Panel  recognized  that  there  Is  a need  to  meet  the 
critical  need  i'or  highly  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians  through  education  and  train- 
ing beyond  high  school.  The  report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  was>made  available  to 
the  Congress.  After  detailed  hearings  and  careful  study.  Congress  passed  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  I963.  This  Act  was  enacted: 

1.  To  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  existing  programs  of  vocational  education; 

2.  To  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  educa.lon; 

3.  To  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the  earnlngs'from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training; 

4.  To  develop  programs  for  persons  with  special  educational  handicaps; 

5.  To  provide  programs  for  employed  persons  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  to 
learn  new  ones. 

The  Congress  has  not  yet  appropriated  funds  to  implement  this  Act.  It  authorized 


appropriations  as  follows: 

1964  — 

$ 60,000,000 

1965  - 

$118,500,000 

1966  — 

$177,500,000 

1967  -- 

and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  - 
$225,000,000 

The  funds  are  In  addition  to  the  55  million  dollars  which  were  provided  by  the 
previous  vocational  education  acts.  This  Is  going  to  mean  a very  substantial  In- 
crease In  programs  of  vocational  education  since  for  each  Federal  dollar  spent  In  the 
past.  States  and  local  communities  have  spent  about  $4.50.  mis  did  not  Include 
expenditures  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment. 

We  are  pleased  to  know<  that  the  new  Act  authorizes  expenditures  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  area  vocational  education  schonls.  This  Is  going  to  be  very  helpful 
In  connection  with  the  providing  of  technician  training  In  agricultural  occupations. 

The  new  Act  amended  the  George-Barden  Act  as  follows: 

any  amount  allotted  (or  apportioned)  under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acta  for 
agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational  education  In  any  occupation  Involv- 
ing knowledge  and  skills  In  agricultural  subjects,  whether  or  not  such 
occupation  Involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and  such  educa- 
tion may  be  provided  without  directed  or  supervised  practice  on  a farm; 

There  are  many  other  provisions  In  the  Act  that  you  will  want  to  study  carefully. 
One  of  these  refers  to  periodic  reviews  which  must  be  made  of  vocational  education 
programs.  This  requirement  makes  It  advisable  for  us  to  consider  the  development  of 
programs  of  evaluation  as  we  plan  new  Instructional  programs. 

As  we  move  forward  to  broaden  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  vocational  education, 
let  us  not  forget  that  these  programs  have  served  the  Nation  well  since  1917.  During 
the  past  year  four  million  students,  of  Mh(»n  half  were  adults,  enrolled  In  classes  of 
vocational  education.  Two-thirds  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Nation  offer  one  or  more 
courses  In  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

Today  we  face  many  problems  In  providing  technician  training  In  agriculture.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  you  men  assist  in  solving  some  of  these  problems.  We  are 
pleased  that  studies  are  being  made  In  42  States  to  determine  the  various  agricul- 
tural occupations  that  exist.  An  attempt  Is  also  being  made  to  find  out  the  compe- 
tencies that  are  needed  and  the  number  of  Individuals  who  should  be  trained  for  these 
agricultural  occupations.  A number  of  these  studies  have  already  been  completed. 

Some  will  be  reported  on  at  this  Seminar.  These  studies  will  serve  as  a firm  founda- 
tion for  launching  sound  programs  of  technician  training  In  agriculture. 
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It  appears  that  there  will  be  a task  for  moat  of  ua  to  do  in  connection  with 
technician  training  in  agriculture*  High  achoolSi  Junior  collegesi  technical  schools 
and  agricultural  colleges  will  all  find  that  they  are  needed  to  assist  in  providing 
training*  It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  courses  and  types  of  courses  will  be  needed* 
In  some  cases  one  course  may  prepare  persona  for  technical  Jobs  in  agriculture  for 
an  entire  State*  In  other  situations  it  may  be  necessary  to  offer  courses  in  many 
centers* 

The  studies  are  providing  proof  that  agriculture  ia  a broad  and  complicated 
field*  Agriculture  includes  productioni  processingi  marketing  and  servicing*  Tech- 
nical Jobs  both  on  the  farm  and  in  other  agricultural  occupations  are  increasing. 

The  use  of  new  machines^  chemicalSi  fertilizers  and  new  techru  \xes  both  on  and  off 
the  farm  are  making  new  opportunities  in  agriculture  for  personnel  adequately  trained 
to  Serve  in  this  broad  field.  The  courses  offered  in  manpower  training  for  the 
preparation  of  farm  workers  in  the  field  of  agricultural  technology  show  that  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  placement  of  well- trained  persons  on  farms.  There  is  a 
need  for  technicians  to  prepare  farm  ponds^  to  assist  with  drainage  and  irrigation, 
to  assist  in  installation  and  maintenance  of  automatic  feeding  equipment  and  in  the 
performance  of  many  other  important  farm  activities.  It  is  likewise  being  found 
that  persons  with  advanced  training  in  agriculture  are  needed  in  centers  that  dis- 
tribute products  to  farmers.  In  the  processing  of  farm  products  there  la  a growing 
need  for  technicians.  Our  task  is  challenging.  I am  pleased  that  we  are  accepting 
this  challenge. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  asked  me  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
State  staffs  in  Implementing  agricultural  technician  programs.  I suggest  the  follow- 
ing for  your  consideration: 

1*  Each  State  should  obtain  facts  about  the  need  for  technician  training  in  agricul- 
ture. Studies  that  have  been  made  should  be  reviewed.  Other  studies  may  be 
necessary.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  valuable  assistance  f^om  many 
Bourcea.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  much  information  on  technicians 
in  agriculture*  Other  agricultural  agencies  can  be  of  help.  Associations  such 
as  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  the  National  Floriata  Association,  the  Profes- 
sional Forestry  Association,  the  National  Arborists'  Association  and  the  Turf 
Hanagers  Association  can  be  of  much  help.  We  have  been  working  with  these  asso- 
ciations at  the  national  level.  The  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  which  serves  200 
farm  machinery  firms,  has  volunteered  to  assist  us  in  the  development  of  programs 
of  education  which  can  prepare  persona  for  entry  into  the  fara  machinery  field. 
They  are  in  a position  to  assist  in  evaluating  stw.diea,  to  help  determine  train- 
ing needs  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  appropriate  literature  that  will 
stimulate  students  to  enroll  in  courses  designed  to  prepare  for  these  fields.  A 
number  of  these  associations  have  already  made  estimates  of  the  number  of  persona 
they  will  need  in  the  near  future.  They  have  also  informed  us  of  some  of  their 
needs  for  upgrading  of  persons  already  employed.  We  must  work  closely  with  these 
and  with  other  associations. 

In  order  to  provide  the  services  on  the  State  level  which  are  needed,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  State  staffs  either  to  employ  new  personnel  or  to  assign  new  respon- 
sibilities to  existing  personnel. 

3.  The  need  for  training  in  each  State  must  be  analyzed  carefully.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  both  immediate  and  potential  needs. 

4*  The  number,  types  and  locations  of  proposed  training  programs  for  technicians 
must  be  determined.  This  can  only  be  done  after  careful  analysis  of  occupational 
needs. 

5.  As  soon  as  training  needs  are  determined,  plans  should  be  made  to  provide  the 
vocational  education  programs  needed.  As  an  illustration,  persons  who  prepare 
for  entry  into  a local  farm  machinery  distribution  center  may  need  training  in 
agriculture,  salesmanship,  record  keeping  and  perhaps  in  the  major  overhauling 
of  farm  machinea. 

6.  Use  a consulting  committee.  Representatives  fr<»n  appropriate  fields  in  the  com- 
munity may  be  in  a position  to  help  plan  and  evaluate  the  new  programs  of  voca- 
tional education.  They  may  be  glad  to  share  in  the  promotion  and  in  the  design- 

ing of  programs.  We  roust  involve  others. 
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7*  Direct  the  preparation  of  course  outlines.  Some  work  Is  already  being  done  on 
the  national  level  In  the  development  of  course  content  outlines.  We  need  to 
work  together  In  the  development  of  many  additional  course  outlines.  It  is  In- 
efficient and  unnecessary  for  each  local  teacher  to  develop  a complete  course 
outline  for  certain  courses  that  may  be  taught  In  a similar  manner  throughout 
the  Nation*  Outlines  have  already  been  prepared  for  training  forestry  techni- 
cians and  for  the  training  of  landscaping  aides. 

8.  See  that  necessary  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  are  available*  The  new 
programs  are  going  to  need  new  types  of  facilities  and  equipment*  It  will  be 
necessary  to  help  provide  the  right  types  of  equipment  and  facilities  so  that 
effective  Instruction  may  be  given.  In  some  case^  If  machines  are  too  expen- 
sive for  purchase,  It  may  be  possible  to  provide  participation  experience  by 
leasing  such  equipment  or  by  arranging  placement  for  occupational  experience 
with  firms  that  own  such  equipment. 

9*  Obtain  Instructors.  This  Is  going  to  be  very  difficult  In  some  areas*  A number 
of  States  are  finding  It  difficult  to  employ  enough  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture education  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  communities*  It  will  be  necessary 
to  plan  new  types  of  programs  to  train  teachers  for  the  broad  field  of  agricul- 
ture* Many  States  will  have  to  employ  persons  who  possess  the  necessary  skills 
and  then  give  them  some  teacher  education  while  they  are  at  work*  This  has  been 
proven  effective  In  other  vocational  fields* 

10*  Develop  quality  programs.  As  we  strive  to  provide  training  for  those  who  will 
become  technicians  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  let  us  also  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  quality  programs*  These  programs  call  for  superior  Instructors,  good 
equipment  and  appropriate  occupational  experience  wherever  possible* 

11.  Inform  the  public*  We  have  the  task  of  Informing  the  public  about  the  new  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  about  the  new  programs  of  education  In  agriculture 
which  may  be  launched.  Adequate  Information  can  help  Individuals  to  recognize 
the  need  for  training  and  to  understand  the  opportunities  that  exist*  These  are 
easentlal  steps  In  the  obtaining  of  enrollment  for  courses  which  may  be  offered. 

12*  Evaluate  programs.  Let  us  remember  that  Congress  Is  expecting  systematic  evalu- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs*  Let  us  develop  adequate  plans  to  deter- 
mine the  placement  records  of  students  and  plans  for  follow-up  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  these  training  programs.  Our 
placement  in  the  past  records  has  been  excellent. 

13*  See  that  needed  guidance  Is  provided.  The  need  for  occupational  guidance  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  Is  greater  now  than  It  has  ever  been  before  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  agricultural  Industry.  In  addition  to  providing  guidance  for 
students  and  prospective  students,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  should 
assist  school  guidance  counselors  by  making  available  appropriate  Information 
about  opportunities  for  employment  In  farming  and  other  agrlcultiaral  occupations* 

14.  Assist  In  providing  placement  and  follow-up  of  graduates*  Even  though  major 
responsibility  for  Job  placement  of  graduates  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Government 
Employment  Offices,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  can  be  of  much  help  to 
students  In  obtaining  satisfactory  placement.  We  must  strive  to  encourage 
teachers  to  keep  In  touch  with  former  students  who  are  placed  so  that  we  may 
help  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Instruction  and  the  additional  train- 
ing needs  of  these  persons. 

We  face  the  future  with  confidence*  We  can  look  back  with  pride  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  vocational  education  In  agriculture  since  1917 > By  careful  study,  such  as 
Is  being  given  this  week  to  the  problem  of  technician  training  In  agriculture,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  findings  of  appropriate  studies,  we  are  In  a position  to  move  forward 
aggressively  and  with  confidence.  We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  gathered  here 
at  this  seminar  to  assist  In  the  design  of  these  Important  technician  training  pro- 
grams. 
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OUIDELINES  FOR  THE  DEVELOmSNT  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS 
by 

Joe  R.  Clary 

Consultant,  Vocational  Education 
North  Carolina 


I am  very  honored  to  be  asked  to  make  a presentation  to  this  very  distinguished 
group  of  agricultural  educators  from  throughout  the  nation.  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  staff 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  another  very  excellent  seminar  if  the  rest  of  the  week 
lives  up  to  the  fine  first  day  - at  least  to  this  point. 

Some  of  my  moat  valuable  professional  experiences  have  been  had  through  seminars 
and  workshops  and  conferences  sponsored  by  our  National  Center.  I think  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  we  have.  Let's  all  become  enthusiastic  supporters  and  work  to- 
ward expansion  and  greater  support  for  ow  Center. 

Today  I have  been  asked  to  report  to  you  briefly  on  a recently  completed  study 
concerned  with  the  development  of  some  tentative  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians.  This  study  was  completed  during  this 
past  year  and  used  as  a dissertation  study  here  at  Ohio  State.  Two  copies  of  the 
study  have  been  made  available  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  use  in  this  seminar.  1 want  to 
pause  here  briefly  to  thank  Hr.  Warren  Weiler,  State  Supervisor  here  in  (%io{  his 
staff;  and  the  Diviaion  of  Vocational  Education  for  making  available  a research 
assistantship  which  helped  make  this  study  possible. 

Need  for  the  Study  ^ 

The  need  for  this  study  was  predicated  on  five  points: 

1.  The  rapidly  changing  occupational  structure  in  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  a critical  shortage  of  technicians,  including  agricultural 
technicians. 

2.  The  total  educational  system  has  failed  to  develop  sufficient  programs  to 
prepare  the  increasing  numbers  of  technicians  and  semi-professional  per- 
sonnel needed. 

3.  Vocational  educators  in  a number  of  states  have  indicated  that  programs  for 

the  training  of  agricultural  technicians  will  be  developed  in  their  states 
within  the  next  five  years.  •- 

4.  No  previous  studies  dealing  with  the  development  of  agricultural  tech- 
nician training  programs  could  be  located  by  the  investlgator--at  least' 
as  reported  in  Su^rlea  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education.  Attention 
was  given  to  two  California  studies,  those  of  Terry  Kalterman  and  Mt.  San 
Antonio  College. 

5.  No  guidelines  specifically  developed  for  planning  and  conducting  agricul- 
tural technician  training  programs  could  be  found. 

Major  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  guidelines  for  use  in  planning 
and  conducting  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

1 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

Three  specific  objectives  were  identified  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  study; 

1.  To  determine  the  status  and  characteristics  of  present  agricultural  tech- 
nician training  programs. 
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2,  To  determiney  for  a number  of  categories « the  degree  of  enphaaia  adminiatra* 
tors  of  present  agricultural  technician  training  programs  believe  ahould  be 
given  to  certain  procedurea  in  developing  aucceaaful  training  programa. 

You  Hill  see  these  categories  in  the  visualized  material  a little  later. 

3.  To  synthealze,  refln^  and  evaluate  a tentative  aet  of  guldellnea  for  uae  in 
planning  and  conducting  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 


Scope  of  the  Study 

This  was  a national  study  limited  to  the  48  contiguous  states  of  the  United 
States.  Public  institutions  at  the  post-high  school  level,  excepting  four  year 
colleges,  with  organized  curricula  designed  for  the  preparation  of  agricultural 
technicians  constituted  the  universe  of  the  study. 


Methodology  Used 

mie  Idea  for  thla  atudy  grew  out  of  an  extenalve  atudy  of  the  literature  con- 
cerning the  changing  occupational  structure  in  the  United  States  and  the  surge  of 
agricultural  occupatlona  other  than  farming  and  ranching  and  from  dlacusalona  with 
several  leaders  in  agricultural  education. 

Aa  the  idea  grew  and  a definite  need  for  auch  a study  was  eatablished,  a further 
review  of  the  literature  was  made  with  emphasis  on  technician  training  projp^ama, 

From  this  review  the  inveatigator  synthesized  a tentative  list  of  guidelines  and 
aupporting  statementa. 

.14  educatora  was  selected  to  help  with  initially  refining  and 

modifying  the  tentative  list  of  guidelines  for  submission  to  a larger  national  Jury 
for  further  refinement  and  evaluation. 

The  inveatigator  carefully  aelected  a national  jury  of  experts  and  aaked  them 
to  evaluate  the  tentative  guldellnea  and  supporting  statements  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  believed  each  guideline  and/or  aupporting  atatement  important  to 
the  aucceaaful  development  of  agricultural  technician  training  programs.  I am  very 
pleased  that  five  of  the  eight  vocational  education  members  of  the  jury  are  here 
today. 

State  directors  of  vocational  education  in  the  48  contiguous  states  in  the 
United  States  helped  identify  public  post-high  school  institutions,  excepting  four 
year  coiiegesi  with  organized  curricula  designed  for  the  preparation  of  agricul- 
tural technicians.  Many  of  the  institutions  represented  in  the  study  are  renre- 
sented  here  today. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  published  educational  directories 
were  also  helpful  in  identifying  institutions  used  in  the  study. 

Instruments  were  prepared  by  the  investigator  to  secure  data  on  the  status  and 
characteristics  of  present  agricultural  technician  training  programs  In  the  insti- 
tutions identified  by  the  state  directors.  A structured  procedures  check  list  was 
developed,  scaled  and  used  In  recording  the  degree  of  emphasis  the  institutions  be- 
lieved should  be  given  to  certain  procedures  in  the  development  of  successful  agri- 
cultural technician  training  programs. 

Visits  Were  made  by  the  investigator  to  a limited  number  of  institutions  with 
agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

The  investigator  used  the  literature  on  the  development  of  agricultural  tech- 
nician and  other  technician  training  programs,  the  evaluations  of  the  tentative 
guidelines  by  the  Jury  along  with  their  additions  and  other  comments,  the  study  of 
the  status  and  characteristics  of  present  agricultural  technician  training  programs, 
the  reactions  oi”  the  institutional  representatives  as  to  emphasis  which  should  be 
given  to  procedures  in  the  development  of  such  programs,  and  the  information  and 
ideas  gained  while  visiting  some  of  the  institutions  as  a basis  for  refining  the 


tentative  set  of  guidelines  for  the  develofanent  of  agricultural  technician  training 
programs . 

1 could  talk  all  night  on  facets  of  the  study  but  our  main  concern  today  is: 

What  are  some  of  these  guidelines  the  literature,  institutional  representatives,  and 
the  Jury  said  were  Important  in  developing  agricultural  technician  training  programs? 


GUIDELINES  ?OR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING 
FROCUiAMS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS 


Section  I.  Objectives 

GUIDELINE;  Agricultwal  technician  training  pronam  objectives  should  reflect 
the  unique  charaetwfstlc¥  of  technics r~education  of  less  than  the'Taccalaureafce 
gigree,  but  above  the  high  school  level. 

Therefore: 

a.  The  objectives  should  be  such  that  resulting  curricula  are  primarily 
occupation-centered  and  planned  toward  occupational  competence  for  the  graduate. 

b.  Clearly  defined  and  realistic  objectives  for  the  training  programs  should 
be  developed  under  the  guidance  of  a professional  educator  assigned  to  give  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

c.  Lay  personnel  in  agricultural  businesses  and  industries  should  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  objectives  for  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

d.  A major  objective  of  the  training  program  should  be  to  prepare  the  student 
for  immediate  productive  employment  in  the  technician  occupations  for  which  train- 
ing is  provided. 

e.  The  objectives  should  allow  for  preparation  of  students  for  clusters  of 
related  technician  occupations, 

f.  The  objectives  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  legal  bases  on  which  the 
institution  was  founded. 

g.  : . 


Section  11.  Types  of  Programs  Offered 

GUIDELINE:  The  types  of  agricultural  technician  training  programs  to  be 
offered  should  be  deteri^e^with  primar^ut  not  exclusive  attention  to  occupa- 
tional (Job'  opportunity;,  educational  ana  interest  surveys  of  people an?  industries 
to  be'  served. 

Therefore : 


a.  An  advisory  committee  including  representatives  of  the  agricultural  busi- 
nesses and  industries  should  help  carefully  plan  any  surveys  made, 

(1)  The  main  purpose  to  be  served  by  each  survey  should  be  determined 
before  instruments  for  it  are  developed, 

(2)  The  precise  information  desired  should  be  determined  and  instruments 
developed  to  assure  its  being  obtained, 

(3)  Sufficient  funds  and/or  time  should  be  budgeted  for  making  the 
surveys, 

(^)  A well-qualified  person  to  direct  the  survey  should  be  carefully 
selected, 

(5)  The  sources  of  Information  should  be  carefully  selected. 


(6)  Consultant  help  in  field  research  should  be  obtained  in  developing  the 
survey  plan  and  guide. 

b.  Extensive  and  dependable  information  and  data  are  needed,  including: 

(1)  The  identification  of  Jobs  or  occupational  clusters  dependent  upon 
agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

(2)  The  types  and  number  of  employment  opportunities  currently  available 
and  those  realistically  expected  over  a given  period  of  time. 

(3)  The  amount  of  support  employers  will  give  to  the  program. 

(4)  Other  available  sources  of  education  and  training  for  the  particular 
^ area  under  consideration. 

(5)  The  number  of  potential  students  who  are  now  interested  and  would 
enroll  in  the  program. 

c.  The  survey  findings  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  what  agricul- 
twal  technician  training  curriculums  should  be  established. 

(1)  Specialized  consultant  help  should  be  secured  in  analyzing  and  inter- 
preting the  survey  data. 

(2)  Advisory  committees  should  be  involved  in  analyzing  and  interpreting 
the  survey  data. 


d. 


Section  III.  Curriculum  Content 

OUIDKLINE:  Curriculum  content  for  a^icultural  technician  training  programs 
ahould  ^ oloBely~related  to  present  and  future  occupational  neeos. 

Therefore: 

a.  Curriculum  content  should  be  primarily  occupation-centered. 

b.  A balance  between  technical-supporting  content  and  class-laboratory  experi- 
ences is  essential  for  learning  concepts  and  principles  and  their  application. 

c.  Preliminary  drafts  of  curriculum  content  should  be  developed  through  a 
study  of  the  present  and  future  Job  requirements  in  the  occupational  fields  selected 
and  the  allocation  of  the  required  knowledge,  skills  and  understandings  to  courses 
of  instruction. 

d.  The  depth  and  scope  of  mathematics  and  science  must  be  tailored  to  occupa- 
tional needs  of  those  enrolled. 

' e.  The  difficulty  level  should  be  such  that  it  can  be  mastered  by  a reasonably 
high  proportion  of  the  students  within  the  time  limits  of  the  curriculum. 

f.  The  curriculum  should  be  flexible  enough  to  be  easily  revised  as  needed  in 
advance  of  the  changing  competencies  of  the  technician. 

g.  Curriculum  content  should  be  planned  with  advicj,  counsel  and  support  of 
the  agricultural  industry  for  which  the  training  program  is  being  developed.  Other 
agricultural  education  leaders  should  also  be  involved. 

h.  The  curricula  for  the  sgricultural  technician  training  programs  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  total  institutional  program. 


1. 


Section  IV.  Recruitment 


GUIDELINE:  A planned  recruitment  program  ahould  developed  to  acquaint  proa* 
pectlve  atudenta  wlH  the  opportuoiCIea  for  b'ecwlng  tralneo  aa  agr^uUurai  TecH^ 
nlciana  and  for  employment  upon  auccea8fGr~compiet'Io'n  of  tKTaTralnlng. 

Therefore : 

a.  The  recruitment  program  ahould  include  activitiea  with  the  folloNlng  groupa: 

(1)  High  achool  counaelora,  teachera^and  admlniatjpatora. 

(2)  High  achool  students. 

(3)  Agricultural  industriea,  buainessea^  and  associations. 

(t)  Parents  of  high  school  students. 

(5)  Other  agricultural  organizations  and  agencies. 

b.  Specific  responsibility  for  giving  leadership  to  recruitment  activities 
should  be  assigned. 

c.  Personal  contacts  with  individuals  and/or  groups  of  prospective  students 
should  be  made  and  maintained. 

d.  Emphaais  in  recruitment  activities  should  be  baaed  upon  fitting  the  talents 
and  interests  of  the  prospective  student  to  the  technician  job. 

e.  Recruiting  efforts  should  clearly  show  how  the  training  program  is  essen- 
tial to  securing  a Job  as  a technician. 

f.  . 


Section  V.  Student  Servicea 

GUIDELINE  It  Selection.  Selection  of  students  for  agricultural  technician 
training  prCgrams  should  be  based  on  interests,  aptitutfe's.  previous  education. 
Intelieotwl  capacity  a'ndnfackgrou'n?  experience  - the  criteria  varying  witfi~the 
occ~upatlona~for  whico  joining  is  given . 

Therefore : 

a.  Prospective  students  should  be  interviewed  and  appraised  with  respect  to 
personal  traits,  physical  handicaps  and  the  like  in  relation  to  the  Job  of  tech- 
nician. 

b.  Policies  and  procedures  for  student  selection  should  be  carefully  developed 
to  assure  admission  of  only  qualified  students. 

c.  Only  those  applicants  who  have  a reaaonable  chance  of  success  in  the  train- 
ing program  should  be  admitted. 

d.  Self -selection  by  the  prospective  student  should  be  a significant  part  of 
the  selection  process. 

e.  An  adequate  testing  program  is  important  in  selection. 

f.  . 


GUIDELINE  2:  Counseling.  Institutions  providing  agricultural  technician 

training  programs  should  Oeynop''^ adequate  coun8ellng_ and  guidance  program. 
coordThatlng  It  wltn  counseling  programs  of  local  schools. 


Therefore : 
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a.  Counseling  services  should  be  made  available  for  the  folloMing  levels  of 
counseling: 

(1)  Counseling  prior  to  enrollment. 

[2)  Advisor  counseling  regarding  courses,  requirements,  study  techniques, 
student  organizations  and  the  like. 

b.  A trained  guidance  counselor  should  be  provided  to  give  leadership  to  and 
coordinate  guidance  activities. 

c.  The  counseling  and  guidance  service  should  provide  the  following: 

(1)  A placement  service. 

(2)  A vocational  information  service. 

(3)  A follow-up  and  research  service. 

{^)  A counseling  service. 

d.  


auiDBLINE  3:  Placement  and  Pollow-up.  Placement  and  follow-up  services 
agricultural  technician  trafning  programs  should  result"!?  graduates  being  placed 
in  the  joE^for  which  they  were  prepared  and  alsowovlde  information  for  proper 
analSfsia  6t  program  efTertiveneae. 

Therefore  t 

a.  An  organized  and  well-planned  placement  service  should  be  made  available  to 
graduates  of  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

b.  Placement  personnel  should  have  extensive  contacts  with  agricultural  busi- 
nesses and  industries. 

c.  Records  of  employment  are  essential  and  should  be  used  for  analyzing  pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

d.  Qood  relationships  with  prospective  employers  of  graduates  should  be 
developed  long  before  actual  placements  are  made. 

e.  Institutions  preparing  agricultural  technicians  should  locate  desirable 
placement  opportunities  for  graduates. 

f.  Up-to-date  placement  records  should  be  kept  for  use  in  public  relations, 
recruitment  and  counseling. 

6.  . 


GUIDELINE  4 : Residence  Facilities.  Residence  facilities  should  ^ made  avail- 
able  for  students  enrolled  in  aCTicultural  technician  training  programs  wHen  suTfl- 
eient  need  is  j^onstraied  basea  on  the  opowturiTty  "of  students  to  obtain  programs 
0^  their  which  are  not  iavalTable  to  them  otherwise  and  when  the  addition  of 

IHeae  facnitlee  serves  as  a mrans  to  enaFle~TKe  institution  to  moreTl^lly  meet  It’s 
objectives.  “ 

Therefore : 

a.  The  following  factors  should  be  considered  when  determining  whether  resi- 
dence facilities  should  be  provided: 

(1)  Geographic  location  of  the  institution. 

(2)  The  possibility  of  placing  agricultural  technician  training  in  an 
educational  institution  within  commuting  distance. 
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(3)  The  institution's  objectives. 

(4)  The  number  of  students  needing  housing. 


b. 


Section  VI.  Library 

OUIOEUNE:  Students  enrolled  in  agricultural  technician  training  programs 
should  have  ready  access  to  a Weil -organized,  appropriately  coordinai^  liorwy^ 
Which provides  a ready  reTerence  to  up-to-date  information  and  which  TmTs  an  appro- 
priate range  of~ authentic  and  proTeaslonal  publications  in  the  area  of  worlc  for 
which  teomuclani" are  being  trained. 


Therefore : 

a.  The  institution  library  should  be  readily  accessible  for  use  by  students  in 
the  agricultural  technician  training  program. 

b.  The  library  should  be  well-equipped  with: 

(1)  Technical  periodicals  in  agricultuy>e. 

(2) .  Reference  books. 

(3)  Technical  publications  developed  by  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
equipment . 

(4)  Pertinent  agricultural  research  bulletins  (both  publicly  and  privately 
sponsored  research). 

(3)  Pertinent  government  publications  in  agriculture. 


c. 


Section  VII,  Instructional  Staff 

OUIDELINE:  The  instructional-  staff  in  a@?iculturO  technician  training  programs 
should  have  technibWl"  oc^cupatioual  competence  in  the  area  for  which  training  is  of- 
fered  and  should  understand  and  be  prorlcieTiF  In  teaching  skills  alTd  cwapetehce 
essent3[^  to  successhil  performance  as  an  agricullural  technician. 

Therefore : 

a.  Potential  instructors  should  have  adequate  backgrounds  of  technical  train- 
ing, technical  experience  and  appropriate  teacher  training. 

b.  An  adequate  number  and  variety  of  Instructors  should  be  provided. 

c.  Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  competition  of  induftry  for 
the  talents  of  qualified  personnel  on  the  instructional  staff. 

d.  In-service  training  should  be  provided  for  the  instructional  staff. 

e.  The  agricultural  technician  teacher: 

(1)  Should  be  able  to  establish  rapport  with  students. 

(2)  Should  know  how  to  teach  technical  subjects. 

(3)  Should  be  proficient  in  applicable  manual  ekills  and  the  use  of  tools. 

(4)  Needs  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  science  and 

mathematics. 

(5)  Should  be  a perpetual  student  as  well  as  mentor. 


f. 


Section  VIII.  Bacllltlea  and  Eoulpineot 

GUIDELINE:  Adeqiiate  and  appropriate  facilitiea  and  equipoent  are  eaaential  and 
ahould  be  made  available  ln"‘t'iie  training  of  highly  competent  agricultural  V^chhlcI5na. 

Therefore : 

a.  In  the  planning  of  all  facilitiea«  the  objectivea  of  the  program  ahould  be 
kept  in  mind. 

b.  An  adequate  number  of  varioua  typea  of  well-equipped  claaarooma  ahould  be 
provided. 

c.  Facilitiea  and  equipment  ahould  be  available  for  the  atudent  to  learn  to  use 
the  preciaion  inatrumenta«  the  hand  and  machine  toola«  materiala«  prooeaaea  and  oper- 
ationa  involved  in  the  technician  occupations  for  which  training  la  given. 

d.  Equipment  liata  ahould  be  derived  from  the  content  of  the  couraea  of  atudy 
which  make  up  the  curriculimi. 

e.  Laboratoriea  ahould  be  well-equipped  for  extenaive  uae  for  teating,  reaearch, 
experimenta  and  ao  that  inatruotion  can  be  baaed  on  the  application  of  a particular 
acience  to  industrial  proceaaes. 


f. 


Section  IX.  Acceptance 

OUIOBLINE;  Planned  and  continuoua  efforts  shq^d  be  pi^  to  increase  the  accept- 
ance aM  prestige  or  technician  bccupationa~  ri?cludlng  agricultural  techniclans7  aM 
YecK'nician  training  programs. 


Therefore: 

a.  Close  and  continuoua  contact  with  industry  is  desirable. 

b.  Counselors,  other  educators  and  parents  should  be  educated  to  the  fact  that 
technician  education  is  not  a “second  best"  education. 

c.  The  Institution  should  develop  and  maintain  good  community  relations. 

d.  “Satisfied  customers"  should  be  used  to  Increase  acceptance  of  the  program. 

e.  Planned  efforts  to  increase  prestige  of  technician  occupations  and  technician 
training  programs  should  be  made. 

f.  An  associate  degree  or  other  appropriate  form  of  recognition  should  be 
swarded  graduates  to  increase  the  status  of  the  program. 


g. 


Section  X.  Evaluation 

OUIDBLINE:  Continuous  and  planned  programs  of  evaluation  should  be  character- 
istic of  agricultural  tecfinlcian  crainlng  programs . 

Therefore; 

a.  Program  evaluation  ahould  involve  students,  graduates  of  the  program, 
employers  of  graduates,  potential  employers  and  others. 

b.  Adequately  planning  for  continuous  and  comprehensive  evaluation  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  program  planning. 
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c.  Evaluation  procedures  should  provide  for  objective  evaluation  of  both  the 
processes  and  the  products  of  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

d.  Evaluation  should  be  concerned  with  the  future  as  well  as  the  past  and 
present. 

e.  


Section  XI.  Accreditation  and  Licensing 

OUIDELIME:  Agrlcultwal  technician  training  programs  should  become  accredited 

and/or  licensed  as  early  aTToaslble  by  a~rec5gnlzed  accrediting  or  licensing  agency 
in  wder  to  assure  the  puCTlc  that  some  Iclnds  of  recognized  standards  are  oeing  met 
ind  to  proFect  grTdu'S¥ea  from  pseudo-technician  gradvtatea . 

Therefore : 

a.  Copies  of  the  criteria  for  accreditation  and/or  licensing  should  be  secured 
as  early  as  possible  and  efforts  made  to  meet  them. 


b. 


Section  XII.  Location 

GRJIDELINE:  Agricultural  technician  training  programs  should  be  located  In 
Institutions  In  areas  of  gowlation  and  agricultwaTTlndustry  ana  business  concen- 
tration so  a8~To  be  reiiTliy  accessible  to  those  whom  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

Therefore : 

a.  The  program  should  be  located  where  similar  type  training  Is  not  already 
offered  by  other  Institutions  In  the  area. 

b.  Location  of  the  program  should  be  made  only  after  a survey  of  need«  Inter- 
est and  resources  is  made  and  evaluated. 

c.  The  Institution  In  which  the  program  Is  located  should  lend  Itself  to  serv 
Ing  a commuting  population  of  a number  of  full-time  students. 

d.  The  program  should  be  located  In  an  area  where  students  might  get  first 
hand  observation  of  and/or  work  experience  In  the  cluster  of  occupations  for  which 
the  training  Is  being  given. 


I have  copies  of  the  guidelines  and  supporting  statements  for  distribution  at 
this  time.  Please  do  not  look  upon  any  of  these  as  sacred  or  final.  They  are  not. 
At  best,  they  are  only  tentative.  My  fondest  hope  Is  that  each  of  these  will  be 
Improved  upon  before  you  leave  here  on  Friday  afternoon. 

I certainly  do  appreciate  the  wonderful  attention  you  have  given  me  and  wish 
for  each  of  you  a very  rich  professional  experience  while  you  are  here. 


O 
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Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  LABOURERS  ARE  FK^ 
by 

Wesley  P.  ^Ith 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
California 

Few  professional  honors  surpass  the  one  accorded  me  today:  The  opportunity  to 

appear  before  my  own  branch  of  the  vocational  education  family — in  a national  set* 
ting**and  to  discuss  a matter  that  has  both  functional  and  aymbolical  algnlflcance 
for  our  program.  Functional,  because  we  must  at  once  shape  our  actions  to  accommo* 
date  a new,  additional  task  in  agricultural  education.  Symbolical,  because  the 
manner  and  the  spirit  with  which  we  perform  thla  task  will  certainly  predict  our 
ability  to  cope  with  other  challenges  sure  to  emerge  in  the  future. 

Our  common  mission  Is  to  confer  on  the  preparation  of  agricultural  technlclana. 

My  own  portion  of  this  discussion  Involves  the  leadership  responsibility  of  state 
staffs  in  this  new  enterprise  thrust  upon  us  by  the  technological  surge  in  the  indus- 
try we  have  long  served. 

The  title  I have  given  this  statement,  ''The  Labourers  Are  Few,"  is  not  intended 
to  be  subtle.  Instead,  It  proposes  an  indictment  for  our  efforts  to  date.  In  Lake 
10;  2,  we  read;  "The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  The 
need  for  technician  training  pervades  all  of  agriculture.  It  la  a need  that  Is  both 
diverse  and  urgent.  It  Is  a need  that  cannot  be  compromised.  It  is  a need,  however, 
that  has  not  yet  attracted  more  than  perfunctory  Interest  by  our  profession.  In  all 
the  land  there  are  but  a handful  of  practitioners  in  this  segment  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture. 

Others  much  more  capable  will  describe  the  nature  of  technician  training,  the 
extent  of  measurable  need  for  such  training,  and  the  wherewithal  necessary  to  conduct 
such  training.  The  remainder  of  my  comments  will  be  limited  to  the  responsibilities 
and  the  obligations  we  have  In  providing  leadership  to  the  development,  the  conduct, 
and  the  evaliaatlon  of  such  training. 

At  the  outset,  I must  Indicate  my  prejudice  and  my  single  theme  today  by  com- 
menting that  my  version  of  true  leadership  will  not  permit  operational  Involvement. 

In  other  words,  whether  we  be  state  supervisors  or  teacher  educators,  our  leadership 
in  technician  education  Is  both  subverted  and  diluted  every  time  we  become  operation- 
ally entangled  In  Its  development.  If  I were  to  Identify  any  single  factor  that  has 
served  as  a deterrent  to  the  evolutionary  and  orderly  development  of  agricultural 
education.  It  Is  our  traditional  predilection  to  enmesh  our  energies  and  our  mlnda  In 
the  operational  phases  of  the  program  we  lead.  We  can^t  aeem  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  actually  perform  In  the  band  In  addition  to  waVing  the  baton.  Think  hard  on  this 
accusation— whether  It  be  In  error  or  not.  I challenge  you  to  take  off  your  frocks 
of  participation  when  you  become  leaders.  And  I suggest  that  It  Isn't  merely  phyalcal 
Involvement  about  which  I speak,  but  also  the  manner  In  which  we  continue  to  permit 
our  thought a to  be  ao  engaged  In  the  operational  machinery  that  there  Is  no  time  for 
the  iVee^^lnklng  so  essential  In  true  leadership. 

I choose  to  dwell  on  this  fascination  we  In  agrlcultiiral  education  seem  to  have 
for  actual  program  Involvement.  It  is  because  of  this  preoccupation  we  aeem  to  have 
for  the  operational  aspects  of  our  program  that  we  have  created  a sterile  vacuum  of 
profunctory  leadership  Instead  of  producing  a stratum  of  enterprising  leaders  who, 
by  stubborn  resolution,  have  dlsengageiTtTremselvas^^*^  the  whirlpool  of  program 
action.  Lest  you  think  too  111  of  this  propo3ltlon^"TmBwer--for-jttt:;:^and  for  your- 
selves—the  failure  of  the  moat  wonderful  leadership  development  oppbx^ 
program  of  agricultural  education— to  produce  leaders  for  our  total  profession  In  the 
number  proportionate  to  the  opportunity.  And  think  long  and  hard  of  the  thousands  of 
young  men  who  rise  majestically  through  the  continuum  of  youth  groups,  agricultural 
colleges,  teacher  training,  and  teaching,  only  to  reach  a plateau  strewn  with  poten- 
tialities suppressed  by  a helpless  Intoxication  caused  by  emotional  attachment  to  the 
operating  phases  of  agricultural  education.  What  I am  saying.  In  so  many  words.  Is 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  program  that  produces  boundless  leadership  potentiality 
Is  being  permitted  to  destroy  that  which  It  produced i 

I dwell  on  this  matter  for  a purpose.  Somehow,  for  some  reason  or  other,  aa 
already  noted,  leadership  In  the  development  of  technician  training  in  agriculture 
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has  been  somewhat  less  than  adequate  to  date.  The  reason  Is  not  that  our  leaders  In 
agricultural  education  are  Incompetent,  Instead,  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  lact  that 
we,  as  leaders,  have  not  seen  the  need  for  such  training  even  though  we  are  watching 
the  program  constantly.  We  watch--but  we  do  not  seei  And  this  blurred  vision  Is 
common  with  us,  not  only  In  technical  education,  but  In  many  other  aspects  of  our 
program  where  the  lockstep  of  tradition  is  apparent. 

Although  such  probing  Is  painful,  I choose  to  use  this  opportunity  to  examine 
further  the  role  we  serve.  Leadership  begets  leadership,  and  here  today  we  have  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  leadership  In  agricultural  education.  If  we  can  learn  to 
assess  objectively  the  total  span  of  agricultural  education  for  the  purpose  of  locat* 
Ing  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  gaps  and  Its  duplications,  we  begin  to  perform 
as  leaders.  If  we  can  recognize  instinctively  the  full  spectrum  of  the  current  and 
future  training  needs  of  the  giant  Industry  we  serve,  we  have  an  essential  basis  for 
leadership.  If  we  can  stand  off  and  Indiscriminately  take  the  dimensions  of  tasks 
that  need  to  be  fulfilled,  we  show  talent  for  leadership.  And  when  we  clear  the 
focus  on  all  of  these  factors  and  can  then  design  the  strategy  and  promote  the  ef- 
forts that  will  result  In  the  development  of  operating  programs  keyed  to  all  these 
Ingredients,  without  ourselves  getting  entangled  in  the  machinery,  we  have  become 
true  leaders. 

Before  returning  to  specific  leadership  needs  In  the  preparation  of  agricultural 
technicians,  I suggest  that  we  give  heavy  thought  to  the  need  to  learn  better  the 
actual  function  of  leadership.  The  role  of  leadership  in  any  aspect  of  human  endeavor 
grows  Increasingly  complicated.  Competency  In  leadership  is  always  relative,  and  so 
It  becomes  essential  that  those  who  would  provide  leadership  In  any  field  must  possess 
^qual  or  greater  talents  for  leadership  than  do  those  who  are  to  be  led.  Our  profes- 
sion has  become  more  and  mope  sophisticated.  Our  profession  has  adopted  higher  and 
higher  standards*  Our  profession  serves  at  all  educational  levels.  Our  profession 
has  a full  spectrum  of  specializations.  It  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  leadership  In  our  profession  requires  a many-faceted  array  of  talents 
heretofore  not  essential. 

All  Job  requisites  continue  to  spiral  upward,  and  so  it  Is  with  the  Job  of  lead- 
ership. In  real  truth,  the  competency  of  leadership  can  no  longer  be  left  to  chance 
through  the  pick-up  method.  The  talents  of  leadership  must  be  developed  systemati- 
cally, through  organized  Instruction,  through  experience,  and  through  precept.  In 
passing,  I must  express  the  selfish  thought  that  the  National  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  Agriculture  could  find  few  projects  with  greater  potential  than  that  of  lead- 
ership development.  And  I must  also  challenge  the  great  collegiate  Institutions  all 
over  the  nation  to  do  likewise. 

Now  let *8  take  a closer  look  at  the  role  we  should  assume  as  leaders  In  agricul- 
tural education  In  this  matter  of  preparing  agricultural  technicians,  ^sed  upon  the 
philosophy  of  leadership  expressed  at  such  length  already,  I have  the  notion  that  the 
supervisorial  staff  In  agricultural  education  at  the  state  level  have  the  Initial 
responsibility  to  assess  the  degree  of  need  for  such  preparation.  This  Is  not  a uni- 
lateral determination,  of  course.  The  assessment  Is  made  In  cooperation  with  the 
Industry,  with  other  governmental  agencies  serving  the  Industry,  and  with  the  oper- 
ational segments  of  agricultural  education  In  schools  and  colleges.  A ‘‘dlp-stlck, “ 
so  to  speak.  Is  used  to  obtain  readings  of  need.  This  Is  no  process  for  amateurs— 
and  It  Is  not  a process  that  should  Involve  amateurish  methods.  It  Is  a professional 
measurement  of  the  dimensions  of  a known  or  suspected  need.  The  technique  of  assess- 
ment will  not  countenance  undue  Influence  by  antagonistic  emotions  or  by  Inherited 
tradition.  It  permits  no  side-stepping  or  procrastination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  with  the  current  national  attention  upon  technical  edu- 
cation in  agriculture,  we  have  a working  example  of  the  need  for  true  leadership. 

Either  there  exists  a need  for  the  specialized  preparation  of  agricultural  tech- 
nicians or  there  Is  no  need.  Widespread  Indices  say  there  Is.  The  staging  of  this 
national  conference  is  one  Index, 

All  right,  what  shall  we  do?  Walt  for  someone  else  to  develop  a prototype? 

Reject  the  whole  matter  out  of  hand?  Launch  Into  an  operation,  full-bloom,  over- 
night? Transfer  the  responsibility  to  another  agency? 

Or  shall  we  sensibly,  systematically,  thoroughly  examine  the  entire  proposition 
--for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  factors  that  will  lead  to  the  next  Judgment--what 
shall  be  our  course  of  action? 
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And  must  vie,  ourselves,  perform  this  messurln^  function?  I think  not.  Perhaps 
It  would  be  better  If  we  did  not.  in  the  first  plsce,  there  sre  no  doubt  those  who 
can  perform  the  actual  measurement  better  than  we.  In  the  second  plsce,  our  deci- 
sions might  be  unduly  Influenced  by  the  process  of  examlnstlon,  thus  Jeopsrdlzlnft 
the  objectivity  of  our  Ister  Judgments.  Ana,  too,  involvement  In  the  leg-work  of 
ouch  sctlvlty  charscterlstlcslly  detrscts  from  other  lesdershlp  services  we  should 
be  rendering. 

Let  U6  now  assume  that  the  need  has  been  verified.  Here,  again,  true  leader-- 
ship  iB  tested,  because  now  the  task:  la  to  meet  the  need  to  develop  a program. 

And,  once  again,  the  temptations  to  become  operative  abound.  Shall  we,  as  state 
staff  members,  perform  this  task?  Shall  we  design  the  curriculum?  Shall  we  estab- 
lish the  specifications?  Shall  we  determine  who  will  teach?  Shall  we  decide  the 
nature  of  the  equipment? 

And,  again,  I aay  no.  Inability  to  resist  this  temptation  has  been  our  downfall 
In  the  past.  Through  such  operational  activity,  we  become  c(»imltted  to  the  program — 
to  the  detalls-owe  have  helped  to  develop.  In  doing  so,  we  sterilize  our  ability  to 
made  objective  evaluations. 

So,  let's  farm  out  this  task.  And,  again,  I suggest  that  there  are  others  who 
are  more  competent  to  find  these  answers  than  wei  There  was  a time  when  our  personal 
attentions  were  necessary  but  this  la  not  the  situation  today. 

Finally,  when  these  determinations  have  been  made,  we  arrive  at  that  point  where 
actual  programs  are  to  be  Inaugurated  and  conducted.  I suppose  that  It  Is  In  this 
phase  that  we  are  less  tempted  to  be  operational.  Nevertheless,  we  often  are  unable 
to  resist  the  vicarious  Involvement  that  finds  ua  emotionally  tied  to  the  actual 
operation.  It  may  well  be  that  such  emotional  Involvement  is  Just  as  dlatractlve  to 
leadership  energies  aa  physical  Involvement. 

My  theme  today  has  little  variety.  It  has  a reoccurrlng  note.  It  says  that  If 
we  are  to  be  leaders  In  agricultural  education  we  must  revolutionize  our  technique 
of  leadership.  And  In  the  development  of  technical  education  we  have  a case  In  point. 
I express  the  conviction  that  the  Industry  we  serve  abounds  with  need  for  technicians. 
I stipulate  this  need.  Yet,  with  all  of  our  glorious  history,  we  have  neither  antici- 
pated nor  recognized  this  need.  As  a result,  the  Industry  has  been  denied  some  of 
the  proficiency  It  needs.  And  our  profession  has  been  denied  an  attainment  It  de- 
serves. I suggest,  too,,  that  this  Industry  we  serve  abounds  with  other  needs  for 
specialized^ preparation,  on  both  a pre-service  and  an  In-service  basis  that  likewise 
goes  unnoticed  by  us— and  unserved  by  us. 

Let  us  use  the  agricultural  technician  as  a practice  device  to  break  out  of  our 
shell  of  seeming  Indifference  to  new  training  needs— an  Indifference  Influenced  by 
faulty  leadership  practice,  not  by  deliberate  Intent.  Let  us  recognize  that,  aa 
state  staff,  our  fascination  with  operational  Involvement  has  produced  calluses  on 
our  mental  antennae  that  dull  our  sensitivity. 

A state  staff,  let  us  use  this  single  aspect  of  new  service  to  both  develop  our 
leadership  technique  and  to  demonstrate  the  manner  In  which  our  program  of  agricul- 
tural education  can  accommodate  new  training  demands. 

As  state  staff,  let  ua  back  off  from  the  chorea  of  operation  and  contemplate 
from  a distance  both  the  program  we  lead  and  the  Industry  we  serve.  From  such  a 
vantage  point  we  can  be  more  flexible  In  our  thinking  and  In  our  performance. 

As  state  staff,  let  us  set  about  the  deliberate  Improvement  of  our  leadership 
competency. 

As  state  staff,  let  us  disperse  to  others  the  details  that  tend  to  smother  our 
Inventiveness,  our  enthusiasm,  and  our  Inspiration. 

As  state  staff,  let  ua  start  today— using  technical  education  In  agriculture  aa 
our  new  proving  ground. 
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DETERMINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS 
by 

Lloyd  J.  Phipps 

Chalnnan«  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
University  of  Illinois 


Agricultural  Technicians— A Definition 

The  first  task  In  determining  the  need  for  technicians  mho  must  have  technical 
abilities  In  agriculture  la  defining  the  terms,  technician  and  agriculture.  Both 
terms  are  In  a period  of  transition  as  to  meaning.  Until  a feti  years  ago,  a tech- 
nician was  a person  who  had  great  skill  or  knowledge  regarding  the  techniques  of  some 
process.  A technician,  according  to  Webster  could  be  an  artist,  a musician  or  a 
writer.  In  recent  years  the  meaning  of  the  term  was  narrowed,  by  many,  until  a tech- 
nician was  limited  to  a person  supporting  a professional  worker  In  one  of  the  several 
fields  of  engineering.  This  undue  limiting  of  the  fields  of  work  of  technicians.  In 
my  opinion,  was  due,  at  least  partially,  to  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Very  recently  many  persons  have  recognized  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  has 
been  unduly  restricted'  and  that  we  could  have  technicians  and  should  have  technicians 
In  many  areas  of  work. 

In  our  Illinois  study.  Technical  Education  In  and  for  Rural  Areas,  we  did  not 
define  a technician  so  narrowly  that  he  was  limited  to  the  engineering  fields.  A 
technician  was  defined  aa  a semi-professional,  highly  skilled  worker  who  could  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  both  the  professional  person  and  the  highly  skilled  worker.  A tech- 
nician Is  located  midway  between  the  skilled  person  and  the  professional  person  In  the 
developmental  structure  of  Jobs,  In  his  work  performance,  and  In  his  educational  at- 
tainment. The  Jobs  of  most  technicians  may  be  traced  to  recent  applications  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  The  technician  must  have  the  ability  to  perform  many  high  level  skills  In 
his  field  of  work.  His  success  also  depends  on  his  understanding  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  his  ability  to  apply  these  scientific  principles  In  solving  problems  of 
modern  design,  production,  distribution,  and  service.  Thus,  In  any  field  of  work  that 
has  both  professional  level  personnel  and  skilled  workers.  It  Is  theoretically  pos- 
sible to  have  technicians. 

In  our  Illinois  study.  Technical  Education  In  and  fw  Rural  Areas.  It  was  also 
necessary  for  us  to  define  agriculture.  If  agriculture  Is  more  than  farming,  what  Is 
It?  We  decided  that  agriculture  Involves  more  than  farming  plus  the  Input  and  output 
services  for  farming.  It  Involves  many  things  that  are  not  usually  considered  as  even 
related  to  farming  and  the  Input  and  output  services  for  farming. ' As  an  operational 
definition,  we  decided  that  we  were  Interested  In  any  technical  level  job  requiring  a 
person  with  knowledge  and  skills  usually  taught  In  courses  In: 

1.  Plant  science 

2.  Animal  science 

3.  Economics  of  agriculture 

4.  Agricultural  education 

3.  Rural  sociology 

6.  Entomology  of  agriculture 

7.  Horticulture 

8.  Floriculture 

9.  Soils 

10.  Food  technology 

11.  Forestry 

12.  Landscape  architecture 

Incidentally  this  definition  was  adopted  prior  to  even  the  first  draft  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963. 


Determining  Needs 

With  the  |>recedlng  definitions  we  can  perhaps  communicate  regarding  the  need  for 
technicians  with  agricultural  competencies.  If  we  plan  to  establish  educational  pro- 
grams for  technicians  who  must  have  technical  competence  In  agriculture,  and  I assume 
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this  is  why  we  are  interested  in  determining  needSi  we  must  find  answers  to  many  ques* 
tions.  A few  of  these  questions  are: 

1.  Are  technicians  needed  with  technical  competence  in  agriculture? 

2*  What  agricultural  competencies  do  these  technicians  need? 

3«  . Where  would  these  technicians  work  and  under  what  conditions? 

How  many  of  these  technicians  are  needed? 

What  are  the  Job  opportunities  for  technicians  with  technical  competence 
in  agriculture? 

What  specialized^  technical  education  do  these  technicians  need? 

There  are  at  least  four  ways  of  attempting  to  obtain  answers  to  these  questions* 
They  are: 


1*  Conduct  new  studies  and  reanalyze  previous  studies* 

We  have  underway  and  have  conducted  many  studies  regarding  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  occupations  requiring  workers  with  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture* 
If  we  were  to  analyze  or  reanalyze  the  data  from  these  studiesi  we  could  ob- 
tain much  information  regarding  the  need  for  technicians  with  technical  compe- 
tence in  agriculture^  and  the  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  for  such 
technicians*  X maintain  that  we  have  more  information  about  the  need  for 
technicians  with  technical  competence  in  agriculture  than  we  realize*  We 
probably  have  as  much  information  as  any  other  subject  matter  discipline 
regarding  the  need  for  technicians.  We  have  this  information  because  of  the 
foresight  of  researchers  in  agricultural  education  and  because  of  the  encour- 
agement of  studies  in  this  area  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Branchi  Voca- 
tional Education  Division^  U.  S*  Office  of  Education.  Walter  Arnoldi  A.  W* 
Tenney^  Duane  Nielsen  and  others  are  to  be  commended. 

Additional  studies  will  need  to  be  made.  1 will  discuss  some  of  my  ideas 
regarding  these  studies  later. 

2*  Obtain  the  assistance  of  professionals  in  the  various  disciplines  in  agricul- 
ture. 


Byrl  R*  Shoemaker  has  stated  that  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  tech- 
nician education  programs  in  any  area  where  the  professionals  in  that  area 
want  the  assistance  cf  technicians.  We  in  agriculture  have  probably  given 
inadequate  attention  to  the  solicitation  of  help  from  professional  workers 
in  agriculture.  They  can  help  us  answer  the  six  questions  posed  earlier* 
They  can  also  help  us  plan  educational  programs  for  technicians*  Without 
the  support  of  professional  workers  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  establish 
technician  education  programs. 

After  our  study  at  Joliet « Illinois^  Max  Kuster«  vocational  agriculture 
teacher^  informed  me  that  the  local  veterinarian  had  become  enthused  about 
the  prospect  of  preparing  technicians  to  assist  the  veterinarians.  In  some 
other  sections  of  Illinois^  we  encountered  apathy  and  even  opposition  from 
veterinarians.  We  must  obtain  their  support  and  help.  The  best  way  of  ob- 
taining their  support  is  to  involve  them  in  studying  needs  and  in  planning 
programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

3*  Observe  existing  programs  of  technical  education  designed  to  prepare  workers 
with  technical  competence  in  agriculture. 

Unlike  some  occupational  areas  we  have  had  considerable  experience  over 
many  years  with  agricultural  education  programs  at  the  technical  level.  We 
have  not  identified  them  in  all  cases  as  technician  programs^  but  that  is 
what  they  are.  This  past  year  I prepared  a partial  summary  of  these  pro- 
grams. I can  supply  you  with  this  summary  if  you  desire  it*  We  should 
capitalize  on  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  these  programs*  We  do  not 
have  to  learn  everything  about  technician  education  the  ‘'hard  way." 
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Plan  and  conduct  pilot  or  experimental  atudies. 

We  cannot  learn  everything  we  need  to  know  by  conducting  aurveys, 
analyzing  previous  research,  involving  profeaaionala  and  studying  existing 
technician  education  programs.  We  will  never  get  technician  level  education 
involving  agriculture  "off  the  ground"  unless  we  start  pilot  programs. 

Pilot  programs  are  also  needed  to  capture  the  imagination  and  attention  of 
the  populace  regarding  the  need  and  potential  in  technician  education  for 
persons  who  must  have  technical  competence  in  agriculture. 


Illinois  Technical  Education  Studies^ 

Allow  me  to  inform  you  regarding  our  studies  pertaining  to  technical  education 
for  persona  who  must  have  technical  competence  in  agriculture.  Approximately  two 
yeara  ago  we  started  a study  entitled.  Technical  Education  in  and  for  Rural  Areas. 

This  research  project  involved  more  then  a study  of  technical  education  for  persons 
who  must  have  technical  competence  in  agriculture.  Today,  however,  I will  only  dis- 
cuss  the  aspects  of  the  study  pertaining  to  technical  education  in  agriculture.  I 
believe  that  we  have  some  information  about  the  need  for  technical  education  that  is 
different  from  the  information  being  obtaihjed  in  other  studies.  Our  information  is 
no  better  than  the  information  other  Tesearbhers  are  obtaining,  but  it  is  different 
because  of  the  objectives  and  method?  of  our  study. 

At  the  beginning  we  assumed  that  we  could  not  identify  in  advance  where  persons 
would  be  working  that  needed  technical  competence  in  agriculture.  We  also  assumed 
that  the  Job  activities  of  workers  would  give  us  many  leads  regarding  the  technical 
education  in  agriculture  that  technicians  need.  We  further  assumed  that  we  needed 
t,o  discover  the  Job  activities  of  agricultural  technicians  in  order  to  learn  what 
Other  technical  competencies  were  needed  in  addition  to  the  technical  competencies 
|n  agriculture.  In  other  words,  we  were  interested  in  technical  education  and  not 
merely  agricultural  education.  A technician  with  technical  competence  in  agriculture 
who  lacks  the  other  technical  competencies  he  needs  will  not  be  prepared  for  gainful 
employment  as  a technician. 

Because  of  these  assumptions  we  selected  a random  sample  of  all  businesses,  ex- 
cluding farming,  in  a fourteen  county  rural  area.  We  found  Joba  that  needed  persons 
with  technical  competence  in  agriculture  and  we  found  these  Jobs  where  we  expected 
them  and  also  where  we  did  not  expect  them.  If  we  had  preselected  certain  types  of 
businesses  to  study,  we  would  have  missed  some  technician  level  Jobs  that  required 
workers  with  technical  competence  in  agriculture.  In  your  studlea,  we  urge  you  to 
study  all  businesses  and  to  select  these  businesses  at  random.  Unfortunately  some 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  conducted  will  have  limited  value  because  the  busi- 
nesses or  Jobs  selected  for  study  were  not  selected  at  random. 

In  June,  196I1,  we  published  a preliminary  report  that  presented  our  basic  data.  ^ 
Our  next  report  will  present  currlculums  for  preparing  technicians  who  need  tech- 
nical competence  in  agriculture.  The  basic  data  provide,  we  believe,  the  information 
needed  for  developing  these  currlculums.  Copies  of  the  report  of  the  basic  data  are 
available,  but  we  believe  that  the  next  report  on  currlculums  will  be  of  considerably 
more  value  to  practitioners. 

A very  abbreviated  report  of  some  of  the  findings  of  the  study  follows,  i^'or  the 

business  firms  In  areas  of  the  region  studied  with  population  centers  of  less  than 

25,000,  the  following  estimates  apply  to  all  workers  requiring  post-high  school  edu- 
cation in  agriculture: 

7,803  workers  were  currently  employed 

5, *190  workers  had  been  employed  during  the  past  b years  due  to  business  growth 
and  employee  turnover 

3,538  workers  will  be  needed  in  the  next  5 years  due  to  business  growth 

1,673  workers  will  be  needed  in  the  next  12  months  due  to  business  browth 

and  employee  turnover 


^Staff  studies  involving  Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  A.  K.  Krebs,  Paul  Hemp,  J.  Robert 
Warmbrod,  and  Gerald  R.  Puller 
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Thus,  for  each  100  workers  currently  employed: 

70  workers  had  been  employed  durlnt^  the  past  5 years  due  to  business  growth 
and  employee  turnover 

45  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next  5 years  (growth) 

21  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next  12  months  (growth  and  turnover) 

For  each  100  workers  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  who  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  study  In  areas  with  population  centers  of  less  than 
25,000,  It  was  estimated  that: 

10  were  working  as  technicians 

50  were  working  In  Jobs  which  required  some  post-high  school  nontechnical 
education 

21  were  working  In  jobs  which  required  post-high  school  nontechnical  education 

19  were  working  In  Jobs  which  required  high  school  graduation  only 

For  agricultural  buBlnesaes  in  areas  of  the  region  studied  with  population  cen- 
ters exceeding  25,000,  the  following  estimates  apply  to  all  workers  needing  post -high 
School  education  In  agriculture:  ° 

1,2^11  workers  were  currently  employed 

680  workers  had  been  employed  during  the  past  5 years  (growth  and  turnover) 

39o  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next  5 years  due  to  business  growth 

I8l  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next  12  months  (growth  and  turnover) 

Thus,  for  each  100  workers  currently  employed  In  agricultural  businesses  in  popu- 
lation centers  In  excess  of  25,000  for  the  region  studied: 

55  workers  had  been  employed  during  the  past  5 years  (growth  and  turnover) 

32  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next  5 years  (growth) 

15  workers  will  be  needed  In  the  next  12  months  (growth  and  turnover) 

For  each  100  workers  who  needed  knowledge  and  skill  In  agriculture  and  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  study  In  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  In  areas  with 
population  centers  exceeding  25,000,  It  was  estimated  that: 

28  were  working  as  technicians 

39  were  working  In  Jobs  which  required  some  post-high  school  technical 
education 

7 were  working  in  Jobs  which  required  post-high  school  nontechnical  education 
26  were  working  In  Jobs  which  required  high  school  graduation  only 

A factor  analysis  of  knowladges  required  In  agriculturally  oriented  businesses 
Indicated  that  the  agricultural  knowledges  needed  clustered  into  factors  which  I have 
named  as  follows:  (You  may  want  to  give  them  other  names.) 

1.  Agricultural  Business,  Animal  Science 

2.  General  Agriculture,  Plant  Science 

3.  Agriculture  Business  Mechanics 
Soils  and  Mechanics 

5.  Agricultural  Management 

6.  Agricultural  Construction 

7.  Agricultural  Engineering 

We  found  that  persons  aspiring  to  high  level  Jobs  in  the  following  types  of  busi- 
nesses need  the  greatest  breadth  of  technical  agricultural  education, 

1.  Agricultural  supply  and  service  companies 

2.  Pest  control  businesses 

We  also  found  that  many  of  these  workers  needed  competencies  other  than  technical 
competencies  In  agriculture. 

With  this  Information,  we  obtained  the  cooperation  of  Joliet  Junior  College  In 
establishing  a two-year  agriculture  supply  curriculum  to  prepare  high  level  workers 
for  agricultural  supply  businesses,  it  will  be  a four  semester  program  with  the  last 
semester  devoted  to  trainee  employment  in  Jobs.  The  trainees  will  be  supervised  by  a 
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teacher  competent  in  technical  agriculture  and  competent  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  agriculturally  oriented  huaineasea.  He  will  alao  conduct  a aeminar  for 
the  traineea  during  the  fourth  aemeater.  Max  Kuater,  vocational  agriculture  teacher 
at  Joliet  Junior  College,  Mill  be  in  charge  of  the  program.  He  will  have  the  aaaiat- 
ance  of  two  other  vocational  agriculture  teachera,  one  being  hired  eapecially  for 
thia  program,  plua  the  other  technical  teachera  employed  at  Joliet  Junior  College. 

The  curriculum  followa: 


Plrat  Semeater 


Couraea  Houra 

Communicative  Sicilia  I 3 

Introduction  to  Agricultural  Supply  Buaineaaea  3 

Retailing  of  Agricultural  Suppliea  3 

Agricultural  Economica  3 

Swvey  of  Political,  Social,  and  Economic  Froblema  4 

Phyaical  Education  ^ 

Total  17 


Second  Semeater 


Communicative  Sicilia  il 
Chemiatry  of  Agriculture 
Agriculture  Mathematic a 
Conaervation  of  Natural  Reaourcea 
Principloa  of  Feeding 

Survey  of  Political,  Social,  and  Economic  Froblema 
Phyaical  Education 


3 

3 

2 

2 

I 

1 


Total  18 


Third  Semeater 


Agricultural  Chemicala  and  Suppliea 
Agricultural  Buaineaa  Management 
Crop  Production 
Saleamanahip 

Agricultural  Suppliea  Handling 
Agricultural  Recorda  and  Reporta 
Phyaical  Education 


3 

3 

2 

2 

1 


Total  18 


Fourth  Semeater 

Advanced  Agricultural  Seminar  6 

Agricultural  Buaineaa  Experience  Program  12 

Total  18 

Summer  Program  Between  Ist  and  2nd  Yeara 

Agricultural  Seminar  3 

Agricultural  Buaineaa  Experience  Program 

Total  9 


The  pilot  program  will  be  atudied  at  Joliet  continuoualy.  If  the  problems 
encountered  can  be  overcome,  additional  programa  will  be  atarted  in  future  yeara. 
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Two  programs  that  have  been  discussed  tentatively  are  (1)  technical  education  for 
ornamental  horticulture  workers  and  (2)  technical  education  for  agricultural  equipment 
workers. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  Illlnola  studies,  the  studies  in  other  states,  and  the  existing  programs  of 
technical  education  for  workers  who  must  have  technical  competence  In  agriculture  have 
established  the  need.  Professional  workers  In  agricultural  education  should,  there- 
fore, do  the  following: 

1.  Continue  to  study  the  need  for  technicians  with  technical  competence  In  agri- 
culture. These  studies  should  Investigate  the  specific  competencies  In 
agriculture  needed  by  technicians  Instead  of  focusing  almost  total  attention 
on  the  global  needs  of  technicians  In  agriculture. 

2.  Recognize  that  technicians  who  need  technical  competence  In  agriculture 
usually  also  need  technical  competence  In  other  disciplines. 

3.  Enlist  the  aid  of  educators  In  other  disciplines  In  preparing  technicians 
who  must  have  technical  competence  In  agriculture  so  that  the  technicians 
prepared  will  be  able  to  obtain  gainful  employment. 

Involve  the  professional  workers  In  agriculture  in  planning  technician  level 
programs. 

5.  Conduct  local  studies  as  a means  of  assuring  local  people  of  the  need  for 
technician  education  In  agriculture  and  in  other  disciplines. 

6,  ''Earmark"  funds  for  research  relating  to  technical  education  of  workers  who 
need  technical  competence  In  agriculture. 

7*  Involve  all  people  or  their  representatives  In  studies,  program  planning,  and 
evaluation  relating  to  technical  education  in  agriculture. 

8.  Establish  pilot  programs  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  time  has  come  to  divert 
some  of  our  time  and  funds  away  from  studies  of  global  needs.  We  need  to 
devote  more  of  our  efforts  toward  pilot  programs  where  we  are  forced  to  make 
detailed  studies  of  specific  needs. 
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PR03LSlt£  IN  E;>TA3LIoHI;.iQ  AH  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  TSCHNOlOG/  PROGRAM 


Moderator:  R.  C.  S,  SutllTT 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education 
New  York 

H.  B.  Drake 

Coordinator  of  Agri-Business  Technology 
Springfield  and  Clark  County  Technical  Education  Program 
Springfield,  Ohio 

R.  0.  Brinkman 

Director  of  Technical  Education 
Springfield  and  Clark  County  Technical  Education  Program 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Charles  W.  Whitney 
Executive  Director 

Farm  & Power  Equipment  Retailers  of  Ohio 
Warren  0.  Weller 

Head  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 
Ohio 


Presentation  by  Mr.  Drake 


Agri-business  technician  training  Is  a relatively  new  experience  for  us.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  agricultural  technician;  we  have  made  <‘?everal 
ourselves;  and  the  more  often  It  Is  tried  the  . less  sure  we  become  that  a description 
la  possible.  Our  program  at  Springfield  was  designed  to  meet  employers'  needs  in 
specific  fields— a need  that  could  be  met  with  less  than  a four-year  college  program 
--but  one  that  was  not  being  met  by  any  existing  program.  Whether  this  conforms  to 
the  accepted  concept  of  a technician  or  not  is  debatable,  but  we  In  agriculture  may 
have  the  privilege  of  establishing  new  concepts.  Certainly  we  are  placing  less 
emphasis  on  technical  courses  In  agriculture  than  engineering  programs  are  placing 
on  technical  subjects  In  their  field.  We  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  sales  and 
management  skills  than  Is  done  In  other  technical  programs. 

Our  stated  objective  In  this  pilot  program  waa  to  develop  key  personnel  for  the 
areas  of: 


1.  Feed  and  farm  supply  sales  & purchases; 

2.  Marketing  farm  produce  - grain  & livestock; 

3.  Selection,  use  and  application  of  farm  chemicals.  Including  fertilizers. 
Insecticides  & herbicides; 

Seed  selection  & use. 

A key  person  la  being  Interpreted  as  one  who  Is  willing  and  ready  to  assume 
some  responsibility,  demonstrate  Initiative,  and  possess  such  skills  as  will  enable 
him  to  make  a worthwhile  contribution  to  a business  and  its  customers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  ;;raduates  will  be  employed  In  sales  positions,  as  assist- 
ant managers  expecting  to  grow  into  management,  as  field  men  for  companies  in  the 
four  areas  listed  or  In  some  comparable  capacity  doing  contact  work  with  farm  people. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  organizing  the  second  pilot  program  - one  In  agri- 
cultural equipment.  While  this  program  was  developed  with  an  entirely  different 
advisory  committee  than  the  original  agri-business  program,  the  alms  are  to  do  much 
the  same  for  the  agricultural  equipment  businesses  as  we  are  doing  for  the  four 
areas  mentioned  In  the  first  pilot  program.  We  are  not  training  mechanics.  We  are 
preparing  a more  skilled  worker. 
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The  course  of  instruction  is  two  years  in  duration,  with  2tj  hours  class  time 
per  week  and  3^  weeks  each  year.  This  time  is  divided  as  follows: 

1,  Basic  laboratory  experiences: 

A minimum  of  15^^  of  the  total  instruction  time  is  devoted  to  basic 
laboratory  or  manipulative  experiences  in  the  appropriate  area. 

2,  Related  technical  subjects: 

A minimum  of  ^0^  of  the  total  instructional  time  for  the  programs 
is  devoted  to  technical  agricultural  subjects.  This  particular 
area  is  being  interpreted  broadly  and  includes  the  phases  of  agri- 
cv  '^ural  training  future  employers  indicated  they  desired  in  the 
trainees. 

3*  Communicative  & leadership  subjects: 

A minimum  of  20^j  of  the  total  instructional  time  is  devoted  to 
development  of  skills  in  oral  expression,  increasing  rate  of  read- 
ing, writing  business  letters,  advertising  techniques,  conducting 
meetings,  human  relations,  supervisory  techniques  and  many  other 
leadership  skills. 

Remainder  of  time  distributed  according  to  need: 

The  remaining  may  be  used  in  any  area  a particular  group  may 
need  to  emphasize. 

In  developing  specific  courses  to  include  in  the  above  divisions,  many  contacts 
were  made  with  potential  employers.  They  were  asked  what  type  of  Jobs  they  would 
have  available  for  technicians  and  what  training  they  would  like  for  them  to  have. 
This  information  was  brought  before  the  advisory  committees  on  a state  level  and 
currieulums  built  on  the  basis  of  their  recommendations. 

Course  outlines  were  developed  with  the  hope  that  everything  taught  would  be 
useful  to  the  individual,  in  later  employment.  Maintaining  this  concept  in  the  minds 
of  those  doing  the  teaching  has  been  one  of  the  major  problems.  Since  we  are  not  a 
part  of  any  college  or  university  we  cannot  draw  upon  teaching  personnel  l^om  these 
sources.  We  must  rely  on  those  we  are  able  to  find  in  our  local  area  who  are  willing 
to  teach  part  time  or  on  those  employed  full  time  .by  the  technical  school  which  in 
Springfield  consists  of  programi^  in  Business  Data  Processing,  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  in Addition  to  the  two  programs  in  the  agricultural  re- 
lated fields.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  locating  some  very  well  trained  individuals 
for  our  program.  As  needs  increase,  securing  adequate  teaching  personnel  may  present 
a problem.  Salaries  offered  are  not  attractive  enough  to  encourage  people  who  have 
had  business  experience  to  work  with  us  on  a full  time  basis.  Much  time  will  need  to 
be  spent  in  keeping  teachers  teaching  what  is  meant  to  be  taught.  It  would  seem  most 
desirable  for  all  teachers  in  these  programs  to  have  some  agricultural  experiences  in 
addition  to  their  formal  training. 

Since  this  program  is  a State  Department  of  Education  one,  we  do  not  choose  stu- 
dents. We  only  insist  they  must  have  graduated  from  high  school,  have  a farm  back- 
ground, be  physically  qualified  to  enter  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  offered, 
and  present  sufficient  evidence  of  maturity  and  initiative  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion. Each  applicant  is  interviewed  before  acceptance  primarily  to  be  sure  he  under- 
stands the  purpose  of  the  program  and  that  his  desire  for  training  corresponds  to  our 
objectives. 

Classes  in  each  area  will  enroll  no  more  than  23  nor  less  than  13  in  each  sec- 
tion and  will  meet  in  afternoon  and  evening  sessions.  Enrollees  are  encouraged  to 
accept  placement  in  a field  of  employment  of  their  choice  between  the  first  and 
second  years.  There  is  no  "co-op*'  program;  however,  field  laboratories  and  observa- 
tions along  with  seminars  provide  an  Integral  association  between  the  school  and 
agricultural  businesses.  Employers*  interest  to  date  would  indicate  placement  after 
graduation  would  present  no  problem  for  those  whose  level  of  achievement  in  the  pro- 
gram is  satisfactory.  In  fact,  one  of  the  problems  could  well  be  getting  enrollees 
placed  too  soon,  before  they  have  completed  the  program.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
work  with  businesses  using  students  between  the  first  and  second  years  to  see  they 
encourage  completion  of  the  program. 
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Our  experiences  the  first  year  would  Indicate  It  most  desirable  to  have  students 
with  much  maturity.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  advanced  years.  However^  we  have 
found  those  a few  years  removed  from  hl^h  school  graduation  are  very  desirable  stu- 
dentSj  having  a definite  purpose  In  attending  the  program  and  a sincere  desire  to 
accomplish  something*  Some  time  may  need  to  be  spent  In  creating  such  desire  In 
those  less  mature.  Sincerity  of  purpose  Is  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
succeeding  In  the  program  and  certainly  employers  arelooklng  for  tl)at  character- 
istic. 


It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  there  Is  a great  potential  In  training  programs 
such  as  these*  First,  many  young  men  will  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  make 
8 contribution  to  agriculture  they  would  not  otherwise  enjoy  and  If  the  programs 
are  kept  employer  oriented,  many  agricultural  businesses  will  be  provided  with  key 
employees  that  will  prove  profitable  to  them* 


Presentation  by  Mr.  Brinkman 

X plan  to  discuss  s^e  of  the  administrative  considerations  In  Initiating  an 
agricultural  technology  program. 


Expense  of  Operation 

All  technologies  require  operating  expenses  that  are  approximately  twice  as  much 
as  their  liberal  arts  counterparts.  Equipment,  low  pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  staff 
specialization  account  for  the  majority  of  the  higher  costs;  however,  overhead,  sup- 
plies, extended  service,  and  maintenance  can  also  be  expected  to  be  higher  than  in 
conventional,  general  progi*ams*  Agricultural  technologies  are  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 


Fiscal  Procedures 

Any  new  program  should  thoroughly  examine  the  requirements  of  budget  appropri- 
ations, reimbursement  policies,  and  existing  financial  statutes  under  which  It  must 
operate*  Old  statutes,  regulations,  and  policies  may  require  clarification  by  an 
attorney  general,  a state  auditor,  or  a board  of  tax  appeals* •• .any  one  of  which  can 
cause  extended  delays  in  initiating  a program  that  la  seemingly  simple  to  operate. 
New  programs  and  old  laws  are  not  necessarily  compatible. 


Recruiting  Competent  Teachers 

The  salary  competition  from  private  enterprise  and  other  Institutions  Is  recog> 
nlzed  as  the  major  problem  In  recruiting  staff.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however^ 
that  other  factors  such  as  facilities,  equipment  and  working  conditions  are  examined 
carefully  by  prospective  faculty  members. 

The  administrator  must  recognize  the  Individual  differences  of  his  staff  and 
build  to  Its  strength.  Each  teacher  must  complement  the  other  In  response  to  a com- 
mon challenge.  Recruitment  should  not  overlook  this  If  a balanced  staff  Is  to  be 
assembled. 

Departmentalization!  as  an  orKanlzat jonal  technique,  is  helpful  but  Is  llrnllecJ 
where  total  enrollment  cannot  Justify  the  expense  caused  by  a very  lov/  pupil- teacher* 
ratio.  On  the  other  hanci,  one  teacher  per  section  is  inadequate  for  technical  cur 
rlciila.  An  excessive  teacher  load  rno  demands  for  comprehensive  excellence  In  multi 
pie  disciplines  will  neither  attract  nor  retain  competent  instructors. 


.tatrs  and  Role 

The  status  of  liberal  arts  pro^^rams  and  the  lack  of  understcncin^  of  technical 
curricula  programs  by  students,  parents  and  counselors  requires  Intensive  orientation 
and  public  relations  efforts  on  the  part  of  administrators  or  technical  education. 


fr^ 


Agricultural  or  any  other  technical  programs  beyond  high  school  transcend  mere 
manipulative  skill  development.  They  are  para-prol'essions  requiring  no  less  than  the 
capacities  of  the  average  high  school  graduate  and  strong  motivation.  They  are  not 
static  nor  can  they  become  so  If  they  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  Students. 

The  dynamic  role  of  technical  ec  on  must  be  communicated  to  those  It  can^ 
should j and  does  serve. 


Initiate  and  Refine 


The  advice  of  experts^  the  observations  of  consultants^  and  the  conclusions  of 
studies  are  helpful  In  Initiating  a program  of  technical  education.  They  will  not, 
however,  provide  all  the  answers  to  all  the  problems  of  a specific  program.  Nothing 
will  be  accomplished  if  all  problems  must  first  be  overcome  before  a program  Is  Initi- 
ated. The  administrator  must  expect  to  make  mistakes  and  be  prepared  to  make  adjust- 
ments. Perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  of  all  would  be  to  expect  otherwise.  Do  the  best 
you  can. .«.but  do  It] 


Presentation  by  Mr.  Whitney 


I noticed  that  It  Is  hot  outside.  This  means  It  Is  summertime  In  the  U«S«A« 
Summertime  In  the  U.S.A.  means  It  Is  time  for  travel--time  for  travel  on  roads  and 
by-ways,  many  of  which  are  new  experiences  for  most  of  us. 

This  bit  of  philosophy  can  be  symbolic  of  the  topic  you  are  here  to  discuss  this 
week.  The  development  of  technician  programs  In  agriculture  Is  a new  venture  for 
many*  Let's  approach  this  new  endeavor  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  we  would  the 
summer  vacation  trip. 

The  new  program  of  technical  education  Is  a new  approach  for  both  you,  as  educa- 
tors, and  the  Individual  Industries  you  will  be  serving.  Thus,  It  Is  that  we  find 
two  parties  on  the  new  highway  of  experience.  Educators  will  find  they  must  (and 
should)  consult  with  the  Industries  who  will  use  their  students.  Industrial  people 
will  want  to  assist  In  program  development  so  that  the  students  will  be  valuable  to 
them  as  employees.  At  first,  both  will  have  fear  of  the  other.  Both  will  have  to 
learn  that  together  they  can  accomplish  much. 

There  must  be  a period  of  acquaintanceship.  There  must  be  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  parties  to  accomplish  this  j nportant  step.  We  must  work  together.  We  must  know 
each  other's  problems.  We  must  recognize  that  in  the  valley  between  us  Is  the  secret 
to  success  In  technical  education. 

There  are  challenges  for  both  sides  to  consider.  Educators  will  find  It  neces- 
sary to  keep  abreast  of  the  constantly  changing  Industrial  picture.  The  elements  of 
supply  and  demand,  new  selling  patterns  and  modern  merchandising  methods  will  be  con- 
stantly challenging  teachers  and  administrators  as  they  outline  courses  and  prepare 
materials  for  teachers  to  use.  New  management  trends  will  quickly  but  definitely 
terminate  old  theories.  The  students  you  will  be  preparing  for  productive  work  will 
be  working  In  the  future.  We  must  give  them  tomorrow's  approach  to  Industry's  prob- 
lems If  they  are  going  to  be  productive  In  future  years. 

Businessmen  will  be  challenged  to  project  their  needs  for  the  future.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  personnel  needs.  Since  these  schools  will  be  providing  better 
trained  men  than  they  have  ever  hired  before,  employers  must  also  realize  the  need 
for  adequate  pay  to  lure  these  men  to  their  operations  and  keep  them  satisfied  as 
they  mature  and  grow  with  experience  at  work.  These  same  businessmen  must  realize 
their  obligation  to  help  In  every  way  with  the  training  of  these  young  men.  They  can 
and  must  do  this  with  placement  training  stations,  as  seminar  leaders,  and  by  offer- 
ing equipment  and  Industrial  materials  to  help  the  trainees  do  a good  Job  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  training. 

Properly  developed,  this  program  can  build  the  prestige  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem. This  will  be  accomplished  through  actually  training  men  to  do  a productive  Job 
of  work  upon  completion  of  the  school  period.  This  program  can  help  Improve  the  ' 
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I total  corRmunlty  by  making  better  people,  people  who  will  be  more  productive  In  busl- 

I ness  as  they  use  the  talents  they  have  acquired  x*rorn  a broadened  and  Improved  educa- 

tional system. 


Presentation  by  Mr,  Weller 


Technical  schools  give  us  a splendid  opportunity  to  Involve  local  people,  people 
from  the  agricultural  Industry,  They  are  In  an  excellent  position  to  advise  us  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  employees  who  need  knowledge  and  abilities  In  agriculture  and 
the  type  and  extent  of  training  needed,  Airthermore,  we  hope  they  will  employ  our 
product.  Also,  they  can  be  of  real  assistance  In  recruiting  students  and  In  provid- 
ing training  stations.  If  they  are  needed  In  the  training  program. 

Advisory  committees  for  agricultural  technician  programs  may  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  cooperatives,  feed  and  grain  dealer  organizations,  livestock  deal- 
ers, and  finance  organizations.  Representatives  of  appropriate  professional  groups 
and  of  the  college  of  agriculture  also  should  be  Included.  In  Ohio  one  of  the  first 
decisions  with  which  they  assisted  was  the  Identification  of  clusters  of  agricultural 
occupations  for  which  employees  were  to  be  trained.  These  occupational  areas  were 
I farm  elevators  and  similar  establishments,  farm  equipment  dealerships,  hortlcultur- 
I ally  oriented  businesses,  agricultural  laboratories,  resources  conservation,  and  farm 
I management • 

Following  this  the  committee  assisted  with  the  decision  that  the  first  technical 
school  In  agriculture  would  be  designed  to  train  employees  for  farm  elevator  and/or 
feed  and  supply  centers.  The  committee  then  assisted,  as  a group  and  Individually, 

In  determining  the  training  program  and  the  staff  and  equipment  needed,  and  In  pub- 
licizing the  new  program  for  preparing  technicians  In  this  area. 

Other  committees  are  assisting  with  plans  for  technical  schools  to  train  employ- 
ees for  farm  equipment  dealers  and  food  processing  concerns.  It  Is  highly  essential 
I that  we  work  closely  with  those  In  the  Industry  as  we  must  have  a close  working  rela- 
tionship with  these  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  the  employment  opportunities  frequently  are  not  to  be  found  In 
I the  communities  where  the  students  reside.  This  presents  problems  In  determining  how 
I the  programs' are  to  be  financed.  Again,  committees  can  be  of  help  In  providing  part- 
time  employment  for  students  who  cannot  commute.  Finally,  employer  representatives 
are  In  an  excellent  position  to  assist  with  the  evaluation  of  programs  and  the  agri- 
I cultural  technicians  they  will  employ. 


A GUIDE  m CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  EDUCATING  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS 
by 

G.  Allen  Sherman 
Dean  of  Agriculture 
Mt,  San  Antonio  College 
Walnut « California 


Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  develop  a guide  for  curriculum  development  for 
agricultural  technicians.  This  Is  a rather  timely  subject  because  there  is  much 
national  Interest  In  this  type  of  curriculum.  The  author  has  been  concerned  with 
the  development  of  such  a curriculum  at  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  Walnut,  California, 
for  the  past  two  years.  Since  It  Is  a new  program,  there  Is  a definite  lack  of  spe- 
cific Information  on  the  subject.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  guide  suggested  In  this 
paper  may  be  of  use  to  others  In  agricultural  education  or  In  other  areas  of  voca- 
tional education. 


Limitation  of  Problem 


Curriculum  may  be  defined  In  many  ways.  It  may  be  defined  as  "The  total  effort 
of  the  school  to  produce  desired  outcomes”  or  ”A  sequence  of  experiences  which  have 
been  set  up  to  discipline  children  and  youth  In  group  ways  of  thinking  and  acting, 

The  curriculum  proposed  In  this  paper  will  not  cover  such  problems  as  staffing, 
financing,  and  counseling.  They  will  be  mentioned  only  occasionally,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  not  Important.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit  their  Inclusion 
at  this  time. 

This  paper  Is  intended  to  show  the  development  of  the  course  of  study,  resource 
units,  and  teaching  units.  It  does  not  Include  the  final  step  In  curriculum  develop- 
ment, which  Is  the  preparation  of  individual  course  outlines  and  lesson  plans  by  the 
teaching  »taff.  These  can  be  developed  by  the  teachers  who  actually  use  this  as  a 
guide  or  framework. 

In  the  paper,  suggestions  will  be  made  for  determining  needs  and  objectives, 
and  selection  and  organization  of  content  for  technical  and  general  education.  Some 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  selection  and  organization  of  learning  experiences,  as 
the  author  feels  that  this  Is  one  of  the  main  areas  where  new  thinking  Is  needed  by 
those  Involved  In  vocational  education.  The  suggestions  on  evaluation  will  tie  In 
with  objectives  and  learning  experiences.  However,  since  the  technical  programs  are 
new,  the  methods  will  necessarily  be  based  on  theory  rather  than  practice. 


What  Is  a Technician? 



Prior  to  1963,  considerable  confusion  existed  regarding  the  correct  definition 
of  a technician.  The  term  has  been  used  very  loosely  for  many  years,  and  people 
who  were  called  technicians  had  a wide  range  of  educational  background.  This  was 
especially  true  In  the  engineering  field  where  men  doing  technical  Jobs,  but  having 
less  than  four  years  of  college,  were  called  engineers.  Actually,  these  people  were 
not  professional  engineers,  but  were  technicians.  In  other  Jobs,  there  are  workers 
with  Ph.D.'s  who  are  called  technicians. 

Some  confusion  exists  In  Industry  because  of  Job  titles.  Some  Jobs  are  given 
prestige  titles  which  seem  to  far  exceed  the  educational  preparation  for  the  Job. 

For  example,  a Janitor  might  be  called  a "sanitary  engineer”.  It  appears  that  one 
of  the  Jobs  of  the  educator  Is  to  help  convince  society  that  all  work  is  honorable, 
no  matter  how  menial  the  task.  The  prestige  of  a Job  should  come  from  the  education 
needed  and  the  pride  of  doing  the  Job  well,  rather  than  In  the  title.  Some  Implica- 
tions for  counseling  exist  here  and  will  be  discussed  later  In  the  paper. 


^Hllda  Taba,  Curriculum  Development  (New  Yorkj  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World, 
Inc.,  1962),  p.  9. 
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The  agricultural  technician  has  been  related  to  technicians  In  other  areas  of 
the  labor  force.  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  define  him  was  done  In  a study  made 
by  Jerry  Halterman  at  Modesto  College  In  California.  In  his  study,  he  defines  the 
technician  as  "an  Individual  who  through  an  extended  period  of  specialized  train- 
ing beyond  high  school,  but  less  than  that  required  for  a B.S.  degree.  In  the  field 
of  agricultural  science  and  those  areas  of  Instruction  which  support  It  (training 
may  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  courses  In  business  education,  language  arts, 
mathematics,  engineering,  physical  science,  and  social  science)  has  acquired  the 
skill  and  ability  to  make  practical  applications  of  theoretical  knowledge  In  per- 
forming specific  tasks  In  the  production  of  goods  and  services  In  agriculture."® 

The  SOTlcultural  technician  must  be  educated  to  be  able  to  perform  mental 
(cognitive)  skills  In  such  activities  as  servicing,  repairing,  maintaining,  report- 
ing, building,  controlling,  supervising,  operating,  testing,  diagnosing,  and  In- 
vestigating. He  should  be  able  to  exerclae  good  judgement  and  dlacrlmlnatlon  In 
making  decisions  on  predetermined  standards,  do  limited  organizing  and  planning, 
be  able  to  collect,  examine,  and  Interpret  plans,  designs,  and  data,  and  determine 
actions  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  analysis. 

In  addition,  he  must  be  able  to  perform  the  manual  skills  Involved  In  the 
trade  or  profession.  This  Involves  the  use  of  tools.  Instruments,  and/or  special 
devices  to  design.  Illustrate,  fabricate,  maintain,  operate,  and  test  objects, 
materials,  and  equipment.  This  means  that  he  must  In  reality  be  able  to  do  the 
manual  skills  of  the  skilled  worker  In  addition  to  the  mental  skills  mentioned. 

The  place  of  the  technician  in  Industry,  then.  Is  above  the  skilled  worker 
and  below  the  professional  worker.  The  technician  will  usually  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a professionally  trained  worker.  The  need  for  this  type  of  worker 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  their  publi- 
cation on  technicians,  they  point  out  that  "an  Industry  needs  an  average  of  between 
five  and  seven  technicians  for  every  one  professional  engineer. "3 


Diagnosis  of  Needs 

*» 

If  the  Junior  college  Is  to  be  d true  community  college,  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration should  use  all  means  In  an  attempt  to  anticipate,  recognize,  and  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  that  community.  This  may  be  done  In  several  ways,  but  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  In  the  area  of  vocational  education.  Is  to  use  a lay 
advisory  committee.  The  advisory  committee  xor  agricultural  education  should  be 
composed  of  lay  leaders  from  the  various  fields  of  farming  and  agribusiness  repre- 
sented In  the  community.  The  California  State  Department  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished a guide  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  for  local  advisory  committees. 

They  oolnt  out  that  ”the  committee  Is  only  advisory  In  character,  and  that  Its  ad- 
vice la  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  accept  or  reject,*'^  Other  recommendations  for 
the  formation  and  function  of  the  committees  are  found  In  the  publication.  Perhaps 
the  main  thing  to  remember  Is  that  these  are  lay  people  and  are  not  professional 
educators.  Therefore,  the  part  the  committee  should  play  in  curriculum  development 
should  be  primarily  to  help  determine  needs  in  the  community.  These  leaders,  who 
^ are  working  In  the  various  fields  of  agriculture,  can  be  of  great  assistance  In 
telling  where  shortages  of  labor  exist « and  the  type  of  education  needed  for  those 
who  are  to  fill  these  jobs,  if  necessary,  temporary  subcommittees  can  be  formed 
and  other  people  from  Industry  can  be  brought  In  for  meetings  as  the  need  arises. 

After  as  many  meetings  as  are  necesaary  are  held  with  the  advisory  committee, 
a broad  idea  of  needs  should  be  apparent.  The  committee  should  have  helped  deter- 
mine the  areas  of  occupations  that  need  further  study,  A plan  should  then  be 


2 

Jerry  J.  Halterman,  "Three  Curricula  for  Training  Agricultural  Technicians  at 
Modesto  Junior  College,"  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Vol.  XXVI.  No.  ‘5.  Novem- 
ber, 1963),  pp.  20-2lt.  ^ ^ ■ 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Your  Opportunities  In  Industry  as  a 
Technician,  An  Education  Aid  (New  York:  National  Association  of'lSnufacturers.  ' 
Januap,  1957),  PP.  7-». 

V . . California  State  Department  of  Education,  A Guide  for  Establishment  and  Con- 
h du^t  of  Local  Advisory  Committees  for  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments  (Sacraf 
mento: State  of  California,  October,  1963),  p.  5. 
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formulated  to  survey  these  areas  to  gain  additional  detailed  Information.  Several 
decisions  must  be  made  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  survey  Is  to  be  conducted, 
such  as  who  will  do  the  work,  whether  It  will  be  a personal  survey,  or  done  by  mall, 
which  companies  are  to  be  surveyed,  and  to  whom  the  survey  should  be  addressed. 
Usually,  school  personnel  do  not  have  time  to  conduct  surveys  In  addition  to  their 
other  duties.  In  some  cases.  If  the  survey  Is  not  too  extensive.  It  can  be  done  by 
school  persdnnel  with  the  aid  of  the  advisory  committee  members.  School  admlnlstra* 
tors  should  be  prepared  to  give  released  time  for  faculty  and  staff  to  do  this  type 
of  work.  There  Is  much  value  to  the  school  when  these  surveys  are  done  properly. 
Since  research  by  other  agencies  Is  lacking.  It  almost  becomes  a necessity  for  the 
school  to  complete  such  surveys  on  Its  own.  Fortunately,  funds  will  be  available  to 
schools  to  help  with  this  jwocedure  under  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  author  recommends  that  when  a local  survey  Is  conducted,  that  It  be  done  In 
two  parts.  The  first  part  should  be  completed  by  talking  to  prospective  employers 
In  the  selected  Industries.  The  employers  can  furnish  valuable  Information  on  future 
trends  In  employment  needs  and  on  the  type  of  Individual  they  wish  to  employ.  Un- 
fortunately, the  author  has  found  by  personal  experience,  that  employers  sometimes 
tend  to  be  over  Idealistic  In  their -educational  requirements  and  job  analysis.  In 
such  a survey,  conducted  In  It  was  found  that  some  employers  listed  certain 

Jobs  as  requiring  a B.S.  degree.  Upon  further  Investigation  of  these  Jobs,  It  was 
found  that  the  actual  work  performed  was  not  at  a level  requiring  four  years  of  col- 
lege. In  a society  where  we  are  short  of  highly  trained  professional  people.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  people  with  college  degrees  are  used  to  perform  menial  tasks  that 
could  be  done  by  a technician. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  should  be  performed  by  talking  to  the  employees 
who  are  actually  doing  the  Jobs  which  have  been  defined  by  employers  In  the  first 
part.  This  part  of  the  survey  should  consist  of  actual  Interviews  with  as  many  of 
these  people  as  possible.  In  order  to  get  an  objective  analysis  of  their  various 
duties.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  find  out  what  actual  mental  and  manual  skills 
are  used  In  the  dally  performance  of  their  Jobs.  Vfhenever  possible.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable to  list  the  various  equipment  used  In  the  performance  of  these  duties.  This 
becomes  very  helpAil  In  deciding  what  equl|Hnent  Is  needed  in  the  laboratories  to 
train  these  future  employees.  The  personal  Interview  Is  recommended  rather  than  a 
mall  survey.  In  a mall  survey,  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  "technicians”  as 
used  In  the  study.  This  Is  more  easily  done  In  a personal  Interview.  By  this 
method.  It  is  easier  to  get  to  the  proper  people  to  Interview.  Also,  a greater 
return  can  be  expected  from  a personal  Interview  than  by  mall.  Finally,  the  Inter- 
view helps  eliminate  preconceived  notions  or  terms  by  the  person  preparing  the  sur- 
vey. For  example,  a new  term,  "agricultural  mechanization”  resulted  from  the  In- 
formation gained  during  a survey  by  the  author.  Prior  to  the  survey,  the  farm 
equipment  mechanics  part  of  the  educational  program  was  usually  referred  to  as  farm 
mechanics.  It  wss  found  that  those  Interviewed  considered  that  the  term  farm  mechan- 
ics Included  food  processing  machines,  and  others  used  off  of  the  farm.  Had  the 
terra  farm  mechanics  been  listed  on  a mall  survey  form  to  be  checked  by  employers.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  his  Interpretation  and  that  of  the  educator  would  have  been  the 
same.  Therefore,  the  real  needs  of  the  Industry  might  not  have  been  reflected  In 
the  final  curriculum. 


Formulation  of  Objectives 

After  the  completion  of  the  survey,  a close  analysis  of  the  findings  should  be 
made  to  determine  what  course  of  action  to  follow,  iiome  decisions  on  objectives 
will  be  necessary  before  the  curriculum  Is  established.  At  this  stage  of  curriculum 
development,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  Include  the  actual  teaching  faculty  In 
the  discussions  and  planning.  If  the  people  who  are  to  do  the  teaching  help  develop 
the  objectives,  the  possibility  of  them  being  more  realistic  and  actually  accom- 
plished will  b.e  enhanced.  Also,  without  well  defined  objectives.  It  becomes  more 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  results. 

On  the  statement  of  objectives,  one  of  the  first  decisions  to  be  made  Is  how 
broad  the  program  Is  to  be.  In  the  study  made  at  Mt,  San  Antonio  College,  over 
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fifty  kinds  of  technicians  were  Identified  In  the  public  service  alone.  The  ques- 
tion arises  then  whether  idkx  are  going  to  attempt  to  develop  a curriculum  to  educate 
for  all  of  these  occupations  or  for  the  few  that  may  seem  to  be  In  greatest  demand. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  survey  may  show  that  there  are  common  areas  of 
knowledge  that  can  be  used  for  several  kinds  of  technicians.  If  the  decision  is 
made  to  plan  a narrow  curriculum  for  certain  types  of  technicians^  then  will  some 
adjustment  by  students  be  possible  If  plans  change  or  occupational  opportunities 
change? 

At  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  the  broader  philosophy  has  been  adopted  for  the 
Initial  program.  Perhaps  some  Job  competence  at  the  beginning  of  a career  will  be 
sacrificed  to  give  the  student  a broader  base  to  help  him  advance  on  the  Job  later. 

The  broad  objective  then  should  clearly  spell  out  what  type  of  behavior  is  expected. 

As  we  recall  from  the  definition  of  a technician,  he  will  need  to  know  mental  and 
manual  skills.  The  objectives  should  clearly  state  whether  we  are  talking  about  an 
understanding,  competence,  knowledge,  or  appreciation.  At  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,, 
one  of  the  Objectives  for  the  plant  science  technician  was  to  teach  the  skill  of 
operating  seed  separation  equipment.  Rather  than  select  only  one  type  of  machine, 
we  selected  four  types,  each  of  which  operates  on  a different  principle.  Students 
are  expected  to  learn  how  to  use  each  machine  and  then  are  presented  with  a mixed 
sample  of  seed  to  separate  as  they  decide.  The  objective  here  Is  not  Just  to  teach 
the  operation  of  machines  per  se,  but  also  to  teach  principles  of  seed  separation. 

With  the  rapid  advance  of  technology,  the  machines  will  change  and  the  theory  of 
transfer  should  operate  so  that  the  student  can  adapt  to  new  situations  or  machines 
without  requiring  retraining  In  school.  The  previous  example  Illustrates  a second 
principle  of  formulating  objectives  so  that  the  learning  experience  necessary  to 
achieve  them  are  defined.  For  many  years,  we  have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
teaching  manual  skills.  The  learning  experiences  here  are  hot  necessarily  conducive 
to  conceptual  thinking  or  problem  solving. 

A third  principle  to  consider  In  formulating  objectives  Is  In  terms  of  continu- 
ity of  growth  over  a period  of  time  rather  than  terminal  points  for  a specific  grade 
or  activity.  By  starting  with  the  more  general  and  proceeding  to  the  more  specific, 
the  work  can  become  more  difficult  and  education  can  be  given  in  depth  In  certain 
areas.  If  some  natural  selection  Is  to  take  place  in  the  program,  all  students  who 
attempt  it  will  not  succeed.  As  students  advance  through  the  program,  the  mastery 
of  simple  skills  should  be  replaced  by  the  more  abstract  problems  Involving  critical 
thinking.  ^ 

A fourth  principle  to  be  considered  Ip  that  of  making  the  objectives  realistic 
and  obtainable.  In  a two  year  program  In  Junior  college,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
all  graduates  arrive  at  the  same  level  of  competence.  Individual  differences  will 
be  apparent  and  students  entering  the  college  will  come  with  a wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  experiences.  Some  will  have  farm  backgrounds  and  some  not;  some  will 
have  had  vocational  agriculture  In  high  school,  and  some  not.  The  open  door  policy 
In  California  Junior  colleges  means  that  anyone  can  enter  who  has  graduated  from  high 
school  or  Is  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  brings  up  the  matter  of  standards  for  the 
program  and  what  type  of  selection  will  take  place.  At  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  the 
staff  has  been  considering  the  development  of  some  kind  of  testing  program  to  use  as 
a counseling  device.  If  this  Is  done,  then  this  procedure  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
objectives  that  we  can  expect  to  attain. 

In  summarizing  the  attainment  of  objectives,  the  first  consideration  is  the 
breadth  of  the  program-  At  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  the  decision  was  made  to  start 
with  three  general  types  of  technician  training.  These  were  Plant  Science,  Animal 
Science,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  staff  felt  that  there  were  common  areas 
of  objectives  for  all  three  programs  and  that  some  core  curriculum  could  be  developed 
which  would  be  common  to  all  three.  From  this  core  curriculum,  the  student  can  then 
advance  Into  the  area  of  specific  training  for  the  type  of  occupation  that  he  chooses. 
Another  advantage  of  this  broad  approach  Is  that  It  allows  the  student  some  time  to 
make  a choice.  Most  students  do  not  know  enough  about  what  Jobs  are  available  or 
what  program  to  follow  when  they  enter  as  freshmen.  ITne  curriculum  Is  being  planned 
to  allow  students  to  do  project  work  In  the  laboratories  Just  as  the  production 
majors  do  on  the  farm.  This  will  help  give  individual  Instruction  in  depth  to  those 
who  wish  or  need  It.  Our  main  overall  objective  of  the  technician  program  Is  to 
teach  the  student  enough  skll’ 3 (mental  and  manual)  to  be  able  to  begin  on  a Job  and 
advance  on  the  Job.  So  far,  che  objectives  of  the  general  education  part  of  the 
curriculum  have  not  been  mentioned.  These  have  purposely  been  omitted  here,  as  a 
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section  on  general  education  will  be  covered  later  In  the  paper*  Once  these  ultimate 
general  objectives  have  been  established  with  the  help  of  the  teaching  staff,  then 
mote  specific  goals  can  be  established  by  the  staff  for  Individual  courses  as  they 
are  planned* 

Part  of  the  evaluation  process  would  then  be  to  determine  If  the  Individual 
goals  for  each  course  In  the  curriculum  are  contributing  to  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  program* 


Selection  of  Content 


After  the  survey  has  been  completed,  then  any  necessary  follow-up  should  be  made 
by  calling  In  additional  people  from  Industry  or  making  calls  to  the  various  plants* 
The  results  should  then  be  a rather  comprehensive  list  of  mental  and  manual  skills 
which  should  be  Included  In  the  curriculum*  In  addition,  there  should  be  some  Infor- 
mation on  concepts  and  types  of  problem  solving  that  need  to  be  covered*  Course  con- 
tent In  this  section  will  deal  only  with  technical  education*  General  education  will 
be  discussed  under  a later  section,  as  will  learning  experiences* 

Some  variation  will  exist  In  the  stages  of  curriculum  development,  depending 
upon  whether  a whole  new  program  Is  being  established  in  a new  school,  or  whether  the 
technician  program  Is  being  added  to  an  existing  program*  Decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  to  determine  whether  existing  courses  will  meet  the  needs  for  the  technician, 
and.  If  not,  what  changes  will  be  necessary* 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  the  selection  of  course  content  Is  to  show 
how  It  was  developed  at  Mt*  San  Antonio  College  following  the  survey  for  public  serv- 
ice technicians*  llie  procedure  shown  here  will  be  offered  as  a guide  only,  and  is 
not  necessarily  considered  to  be  the  best  or  only  way*  The  survey  showed  that  In  the 
public  service  area,  there  were  many  types  of  technicians  which  could  be  classified 
under  the  general  heading  of  plant  science*  The  following  list  shows  the  types  of 
Jobs  Identified  and  Is  not  necessarily  meant  to  be  a complete  list: 

Agricultural  Research  Technicians 
Biological  Laboratory  Aide 
Soil  Conservation  Aide 
Forestry  Aide 

Junior  Shipping  Point  Inspector 
Laboratory  Technician 
Gardener 

Agricultural  Biological  Technician 

Pest  Control  Technician 

Park  Ranger 

Park  Naturalist 

Plant  Quarantine  Inspector 

Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector 

Inspector's  Aide  (raisins) 

Processed  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspector's  Aide 
Inspector  of  Economic  Poisons  and  Fertilizer 
Seed  Inspector 

Agricultural  Standardization  Inspector 

Seed  Potato  Certification  Inspector 

Sampler  - Grain  and  Commodities 

Nursery  Inspector 

Rodent  and  Weed  Control  Assistant 

Field  Crop  Inspector 

Field  and  Orchard  Inspector 

Standardization  Inspector 

Rodent  and^Pest  Animal  Control 

Weed  Control 

Apiary  Inspector 

Turf  Grass  Technician 

Quality  Control  Technician 

Agricultural  Sales  Technician 

Agricultural  Landscape  and  Nursery  Technician 


AS  you  can  see,  there  are  thirty-two  types  of  Jobs  listed  here  and  the  list  has 
been  enlarged  some  since  the  survey.  It  should  become  very  obvious  that  a separate 
curriculum  cannot  be  set  up  to  educate  each  type  of  technician.  This  is  why  the 
staff  took  as  its  objective  the  attempt  to  establish  a core  curriculum  which  would 
include  the  content  which  would  be  similar  for  several  types  of  technicians. 

The  next  step  was  to  list  the  various  subjects,  ideas,  skills,  concepts,  etc. 
that  were  suggested  during  the  survey  by  both  employers  and  employees.  These  are 
included  in  the  following  list: 

Conservation  - Soil  and  Natural  Resources 
Forestry  - Fire  Control 
Wildlife  Management 
Agrostology 

Agricultural  Occupations  - Job  descriptions,  opportunities,  education 

required,  job  interviews 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  - variety,  identification 
Entomology 

Pest  Control  - vertebrate,  invertebrate,  use  of  insecticides 
Biology 

Agricultural  Economics 
Plant  Propagation 

Plant  Identification  - trees,  shrubs,  groundcovers 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  - sprinkler  systems,  friction  losses 

Plant  Diseases 

Weeds  and  Weed  Control 

Soil  Science 

Landscaping 

Business  Management  - human  relations,  personnel  management,  record 
keeping,  budgets,  labor  laws,  social  security, 
workman's  compensation 
Agriculture  Inspection  - grades,  standards 

Agricultural  Mechanization  - two  and  four  cycle  engines,  turf  equipment, 

value  of  equipment  - costs,  food- machinery, 
hydraulics,  electric  motors,  welding,  sur- 
veying, drafting,  blueprint  reading,  material 
handling 

Bacteriology  - sterilization,  slide  making.  Identification,  staining 
Chemistry  - manipulative  skills,  measurement  of  weights  and  volume, 
concentration,  density,  titrations,  acids,  bases^  ph, 
specific  gravity,  use  of  hydrometer  and  refractometer 
and  other  Instruments 
Farm  Management 
Agronomy 
Geology 

Poultry  Husbandry 
Agriculture  Sales  and  Service 

Fertilizers  - costs,  rates,  proper  use,  methods  of  application 

Other  recommendations  were  made  concerning  general  education  and  types  of  learn- 
ing experiences.  These  will  be  covered  later. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  list,  the  suggestions  were  many  and  varied.  Some  were 
very  specific  and  some  were  more  general  in  nature.  The  next  step  then  is  to  evalu- 
ate the  data  to  see  what  to  include  in  the  curriculum  and  where  to  include  it.  The 
example  shown  here  only  covers  the  plant  science  technician  program.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  some  of  the  same  content  is  common  to  the  animal  science 
and  agricultural  engineering  curricula,  also. 

Our  first  step  at  Mt.  San  Antonio  College  was  to  hold  a staff  meeting  of  the 
instructors  who  would  be  teaching  the  existing  and  any  new  classes.  At  this  meeting, 
any  content  suggested  in  the  survey  that  was  already  included  in  an  existing  course 
was  eliminated,  but  a note  was  made  as  to  which  technicians  would  need  this  course. 
This  step  eliminated  such  suggestions  as  entomology,  agricultural  economics,  plant 
propagation,  plant  identification,  irrigation  and  drainage,  plant  diseases,  weeds, 
soil  science,  landscaping,  farm  management,  agronomy,  geology,  poultry  husbandry, 
agricultural  sales  and  service.  These  courses  were  already  in  the  curriculum,  but 
some  changes  were  indicated.  Irrigation  and  drainage,  for  example,  was  treated  more 
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from  the  farm  standpoint.  The  turf  grass  technician  needs  to  icnow  about  sprinkler 
systems  (regular  and  automatic )j  and  installation  of  systemsj  Including  Irlctlon 
losses  in  pipe,  and  the  use  of  clocks  and  tensiometers.  The  decision  to  be  made 
was  whether  to  add  a new  course  or  incorporate  this  material  into  the  existing 
course  by  eliminating  something.  The  final  decision  has  not  been  made  by  the  staff. 
This  will  be  determined,  probably  by  enrollment.  If  sufficient  enrollment  in  the 
turf  grass  program  warrants  a new  course,  it  probably  will  be  added.  There  are 
other  problems  in  courses  such  as  entomology.  The  present  entomology  course  has 
been  primarily  one  in  taxonomy.  This  was  deemed  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objective.  A new  course  has  been  planned  to  cover  both  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate pests  and  their  control.  This  new  course  in  pest  control  will  deal  more 
with  the  practical  aspect  of  controlling  pests  than  with  mere  Identification.  This 
course  will  be  offered  in  addition  to  entomology. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  list  of  needed  subjects  Includes  some  biology,  bac- 
teriology, and  chemistry.  The  emphasis  here  was  upon  manipulative  skills,  use  of 
scientific  instruments,  relationships,  and  applied  science.  The  transfer  student 
would  need  the  regular  courses  in  these  subjects,  but  the  technician  does  not  need 
the  full  course.  He  does  not  need  the  theoretical  as  much  as  the  practical  or  ap- 
plied science.  For  this  reason,  a two  semester  course  was  added,  called  agricultural 
science.  This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  needs  suggested  by  the  survey,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  core  courses  for  most  technician  majors. 

The  survey  revealed  many  areas  in  agricultural  mechanization  that  are  not  com- 
monly covered  in  the  traditional  courses  in  farm  mechanics.  The  data  indicated  that 
the  mechanics  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  technician  needed  a new  approach  toward 
machines  used  in  processing  as  well  as  new  types  of  machines  used  on  the  farm  and  in 
agricultural  Industry.  As  a result,  a one  semester  course  in  farm  machinery  was 
dropped,  and  a new  one,  titled  agricultural  mechanization,  was  added. 

The  survey  indicated  a need  for  some  business  management.  Since  Mt.  San  Antonio 
College  already  has  a curriculum  in  agribusiness,  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  new 
courses  in  this  are.'.  Perhaps  in  some  schools  these  suggested  topics  could  be  taught 
in  the  business  education  department,  where  this  seems  desirable. 

In  the  past,  few  Junior  colleges  have  offered  curricula  which  Included  courses 
in  forestry,  conservation,  and  wildlife  management.  The  survey  revealed  that  a need 
has  evolved  in  this  area  of  work  for  the  two  year  graduate.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  greatly  expanded  use  of  our  national  forests  for  recreation  purposes, 
and  by  the  Increased  use  of  farms  and  ranches  for  recreational  purposes.  Those 
interviewed  during  the  survey  indicated  a definite  trend  for  increases,  in  personnel 
in  these  Jobs.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  add  courses  in  conservation,  forestry  and 
wildlife  management. 

Some  courses  had  to  be  dropped  in  order  to  add  the  new  ones  suggested  in  this 
paper.  The  courses  dropped  were  primarily  those  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  These 
have  been  replaced  wlt^  courses  which  stress  applied  science  in  agriculture  and,  to 
a lesser  degree,  the  business  of  agriculture.  This  approach  seems  Justified  in  view 
of  the  decreasing  farm  population  and  the  increasing  number  of  jobs  in  agricultural 
science  and  business. 

Once  the  content  of  the  curriculum  has  been  determined,  then  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  sequence  of  content.  This  is  necessarily  tied  very  closely  with 
the  learning  experiences  planned.  There  are  some  problems  Involved  in  scheduling 
that  may  affect  the  desired  sequence.  In  a small  department,  it  may  be  impossible, 
due  to  staff  limitations,  to  offer  every  course  each  year.  Therefore,  a curriculum 
that  is  established  to  offer  a given  sequence  for  two  years  will  work  for  students 
who  take  it  in  that  sequence.  In  most  Junior  colleges,  however,  the  new  class  of 
freshmen  each  year  outnumbers  the  sophomores  and  those  entering  during  the  fall  of 
the  second  year  would  be  coming  Into  the  program  in  reverse  order. 

In  order  to  make  the  sequence  as  desirable  as  possible,  it  may  therefore  be 
desirable  to  offer  at  least  the  core  courses  each  year  and  others  on  alternate  years. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  a balance  will  be  needed  between  technical  and  general 
education  work  each  year.  The  courses  recommended  to  be  offered  each  year  are: 
agricultural  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  mathematics,  agricultural  mechani- 
zation, and  agricultural  sales  and  service.  These  were  found  to  be  basic  to  all 
three  technical  programs.  By  offering  these  courses  in  the  first  year,  the  skills 
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and  principles  should  be  taught  also  In  other  classes  and  In  Individual  project 
work. 


General  Education  Courses 


To  this  point,  the  curriculum  development  can  be  done  primarily  by  the  agricul- 
tural staff.  However,  this  does  not  Imply  that  the  counseling  and  other  departments 
should  not  be  Informed  of  what  has  been  taking  place.  Other  departments  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  kept  Informed  of  the  planning  procedure  from  the  beginning. 
Their  advice  and  counsel  should  be  sought  whenever  needed.  However,  the  agricultural 
staff  Is  qualified  and  should  do  the  majority  of  planning  of  the  curriculum  which 
deals  with  technical  education. 

At  this  stage  of  curriculum  development,  a curriculum  committee  representing  the 
college  should  be  called  together.  The  composition  of  this  committee  might  vary  from 
school  to  school  but  a suggested  committee  might  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
following:  office  of  Instruction,  evening  division,  library  and  audio-visual,  admis- 
sions, registrar,  student  personnel  and  counseling.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
English,  history,  psychology,  and  math  departments  should  be  Included.  At  this  meet- 
ing, problems  concerning  budgets  and  new  equipment  for  the  addition  of  new  courses 
should  be  presented.  The  librarian  Is  Included,  as  new  books  and  possibly  audio- 
visual equipment  will  need  to  be  purchased.  Evening  division  personnel  will  be 
Interested  In  any  short  courese,  evening  or  summer  courses  that  may  be  proposed. 

After  developing  the  technical  content  of  the  curriculum,  the  next  step  Is  to 
develop  the  general  education  content.  In  the  survey  at  Mt.  San  Antonio  College, 
several  recommendations  were  made  by  both  employees  and  employers  regarding  general 
education.  One  of  the  most  common  comments  concerned  communications.  Employers  es- 
pecially want  ^loyees  who  can  write  and  speak  effectively.  Many  of  the  techni- 
cians expressed  the  need  to  know  how  to  write  a clear,  concise  report.  Mathematics 
also  was  mentioned  frequently. 

Under  the  discussion  of  objective.  It  was  stated  that  the  overall  objective  of 
the  technical  program  was  to  educate  the  student  to  begin  and  advance  on  the  Job. 

As  we  thlrk  of  additional  objectives  under  general  education,  we  should  consider  the 
Individual  as  a member  of  society.  If  a good  job  of  technical  education  is  done, 
the  graduate  should  be  able  to  find  employment  and  perform  the  necessary  skills  to 
be  competent.  He  also  needs  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  his  fellow  workers  and 
others  In  our  society.  He  needs  to  know  about  our  form  of  government  and  how  It  was 
evolved.  Since  the  work  week  Is  continually  getting  shorter,  he  needs  to  learn  to 
employ  his  leisure  time  In  an  Intelligent  and  satisfying  manner.  These,  then,  are 
our  objectives  of  general  education.  The  courses  can  be  planned  with  these  In  mind. 

Considerable  variation  exists  In  the  amount  of  general  education  required  by 
states  or  local  school  boards,  and  these  requirements  will  undoubtedly  have  some  ef- 
fect upon  curriculum  planning.  Fifteen  units  are  required  by  the  state  and  local 
board  at  Mt.  San  Antonio  College.  These  Include  English  3,  History  and  Political 
Science  6,  Health  Education  2,  Psychology  2,  and  Physical  Education  2.  These  are 
minimum  requirements  and  will  vary  up  to  thirty-five  units  In  other  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned,  at  least  one  course  In  mathematics  should 
be  required.  The  successful  completion  of  a math  achievement  test  might  be  iccepted 
In  lieu  of  this  requirement.  Some  training  In  speech  was  definitely  Indicated  In 
the  survey.  This  can  be  given  In  a separate  course  or  could  be  Included  In  an  Eng- 
lish course  along  with  written  communications.  Other  courses  might  be  recommended 
as  electives,  such  as  geology,  fine  arts,  geography,  marriage  and  family,  or  other 
courses  of  the  student’s  own  choice. 

At  this  point,  the  curriculum  committee  needs  to  do  considerable  work  on  selec- 
tion of  course  content  and  teaching  personnel.  If  the  teachers  of  the  general  edu- 
cation courses  do  not  have  a philosophy  which  Is  sympathetic  toward  the  terminal 
student,  they  can  be  a real  detriment  to  the  program.  These  teachers  should  be  able 
to  accept  realistic  objectives  with  these  students  and  put  the  emphasis  on  good 
teaching.  The  technical  and  general  education  areas  are  both  Important  to  the  cur- 
riculum, and  a good  program  cannot  result  unless  there  Is  cooperative  effort  between 
the  two  groups. 
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The  General  education  courses  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  two  year  pro- 
gram with  the  technical  education.  If  the  general  education  requirements  are  fifteen 
to  eighteen  units « this  would  mean  about  two  courses  per  semester.  Satisfaction  of 
the  general  and  technical  education  requirements  would  then  lead  to  the  Associate  In 
Arts  degree. 


Selection  and  Organization  of  Learning  Experiences 

In  general,  the  top  thirty  to  forty  percent  of  the  students  In  the  Junior  col- 
lege will  be  In  the  transfer  program.  Some  of  this  group  who  do  not  desire  to  trans- 
fer to  a four  year  college  for  some  reason,  will  be  In  the  technical  classes.  How- 
ever, It  Is  only  realistic  to  plan  on  having  s majority  of  students  In  the  program 
who  are  not  the  top  students  In  the  school  as  measured  by  present  standards.  This 
fact  should  not  be  disheartening.  Rather,  It  presents  one  of  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties in  the  entire  technician  program.  As  educators,  we  are  faced  with  the  challenge 
of  offering  these  students  a more  comprehensive  technical  program  than  has  even  been 
offered  In  the  past.  We  must  be  aware  that  new  knowledge  and  technology  Is  advancing 
at  an  ever  rapid  pace,  and  our  Job  Is  to  help  the  students  use  this  knowledge  to  find 
their  place  in  society.  We  are  faced  with  what  Benjamin  FTanklln  referred  to  as 
dualism  In  education,  when  he  said,  ”It  would  be  well  If  they  could  be  taught  every- 
thing that  Is  useful,  and  everything  that  la  ornamental;  but  art  Is  long  and  their 
time  is  short, We  have  to  teach  each  student  to  be  a thinking,  skilled  craftsman 
and  a useful  m^ber  of  society. 

We  hear  s great  deal  about  the  gifted  student  today,  but  very  little  about  the 
vocationally  talented  student.  As  a result  of  recent  studies,  we  are  starting  to 
hear  more  about  creativity  in  students  and  Its  relationship  to  I.Q.  In  one  study  by 
Torrance,  It  was  found  that  "If  we  were  to  identify  children  as  gifted  on  the  basis 
of  Intelligence  tests,  we  would  eliminate  from  consideration  approximately  seventy 
percent  of  the  most  creative."*  vfe  have  been  Influenced  by  the  measurement  of  I.Q, 
because  we  had  the  tests.  Vie.  still  do  not  have  good  tests  to  Identify  the  vocation- 
ally talented  student. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  use  of  I.Q.  tests,  "Ideas  regarding  what  Intelligence 
or  mental  ability  Is,  how  it  functions,  and  how  It  develops  are  not  nearly  so  clear 
and  precise  as  one  would  assume."^  "Controversies  still  exist  rega/rdlng  the  nature 
of  Intelligence  on  three  Issues.  These  are:  (1)  whether  differences  of  Intelli- 

gence are  hereditary  or  caused  by  environmental  factors,  (2)  whether  Intelligence  is 
constant  or  modifiable,  and  (3)  whether  It  Is  a unitary  characteristic  or  composed 
of  a series  of  specific  abilities."^  Recent  research  Indicates  that  Intelligence  is 
modifiable  and  that  new  patterns  of  ability  can  emerge  through  control  and  modifica- 
tion of  learning  experiences  and  the  educative  process.  New  concepts  also  suggest 
that  Intelligence  Is  not  a unitary  characteristic,  but  consists  of  a series  of  spe- 
cific functional  abilities. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  here  to  review  the  research  on  Intelligence,  but  to  sug- 
gest that  many  vocational  educators  have  found  students  with  low  I.Q.  In  class  whom 
they  called  "overachievers”.  These  students  were  very  vocationally  talented  In 
spite  of  their  low  I.Q.  The  author  believes  It  Is  a vital  challenge  to  vocations! 
educators  to  stimulate  new  paths  through  the  brain  In  an  effort  to  fully  utilize 
these  latent  abilities  which  we  have  failed  to  recognize  for  so  long. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  In  this  task  Is  to  take  a new  look  at  motiva- 
tion. No  matter  how  fine  the  laboratory  or  the  equipment,  tne  desire  to  learn  must 
be  present.  For  this  reason,  good  vocational  counseling  la  Important.  Students 
must  be  kept  Informed  on  current  occupational  Information.  The  sooner  the  student 
accepts  a goal  to  work  toward,  the  more  he  will  be  motivated.  The  Instructor  should 
endeavor  to  know  the  goals  for  each  of  his  students  and  should  continually  relate 
the  subject  matter  to  their  goals.  Teachers  also  can  motivate  students  by  their 
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non-verbal  communications.  A good  teacher  motivates  his  students  by  his  actions  as 
tiell  as  his  presentation  of  subject  matter.  We  should  not  forget  that  effective 
motivation  is  Intrinsic. 

In  the  technician  p^ogrami  we  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  skills  and 
understanding.  By  doing  a good  Job  of  teaching  sklllsi  we  can  expect  some  specific 
transfer  of  training  where  learning  one  skill  helps  the  learner  master  a new  one 
which  may  be  similar.  An  example  of  this  waa  given  previously^  concerning  the  seed 
separation  equipment.  By  teaching  IdeaSi  we  can  expect  some  nonspecific  transfer  to 
take  place  where  subsequent  problems  are  recognized  as  special  cases  of  the  original 
Idea*  By  helping  students  recognize  basic  fundamental  Ideas,  we  can  give  them 
greater  breadth  In  applying  them  to  new  problems.  These  Ideas  need  to  be  found  In 
agriculture  and  presented  to  the  students  so  they  can  learn  them.  Many  of  these 
basic  concepts  in  science  can  be  taught  in  agricultural  science.  This  should  be  done 
In  a practical  and  meaningful  way.  example^  the  principle  of  specific  gravity 
can  be  explained  and  the  students  taught  how  to  use  a hydrometer  to  determine  the 
density  of  a liquid.  Then  the  students  can  be  allowed  to  work  on  unknowns  to  deter- 
mine specific  gravity.  This  knowledge  should  then  be  related  to  its  use  In  Industry. 
This  might  be  done  in  a juice  plant  for  the  determination  of  sugar  content.  JCore 
study  needs  to  be  done  to  aid  teachers  In  Identifying  the  bab^.c  ideas  In  agriculture. 

In  his  book  on  learnlngi  Bruner  shows  four  claims  for  teaching  basic  structure: 

1.  Understanding  fundamentals  makes  a subject  more  c<xnprehenslble. 

2.  Memory  la  short  * unless  detail  la  placed  in  a structural  pattern«  it 
la  rapidly  forgotten. 

3*  Understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  ideas  appears  to  be  the 
main  road  to  transfer. 

Fundamental  material  taught  previously  should  be  reexamined  periodi- 
cally and  brought  up  to  date.^^ 

Spence  has  classified  learning  and  behavioral  situations  Into  six  groups: 

1.  conditioning 

2 . selective  learning 

?.  verbal  or  serial  learning^  Which  Includes  rote  learning 
. learning  of  skills,  both  perceptual  and  motor 

3.  symbolic  learnings  Including  reasoning  and  thinking 
6.  social  learning  which  Involves  the  learning  of  attitudes,  Interests, 
and  feelings. 

He  points  out  that  precise  laws  are  available  on  only  the  first  three^  and  only 
low  level  theories  on  the  last  three.  As  educators^  we  give  much  lip  service  to  ob- 
jectives In  education  that  Involve  all  of  these  types  of  learning.  We  now  need  new 
thinking  on  how  to  use  all  of  these  types  to  accomplish  our  desired  objectives. 

In  summary,  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  Is  much  to  cover  In  a short  time. 
Students  should  be  helped  to  select  realistic  occupational  goals  and  subject  matter 
should  be  related  to  these  goals.  The  students  must  be  taught  “how  to  figure  It”  or 
“how  to  look  It  up”.  Skills  should  not  be  taught  In  Isolation,  but  related  to  the 
job  experience  wherever  possible.  The  subject  must  be  made  worth  knowing  and  facts 
taught  In  a structured  or  connected  manner  that  will  be  remembered  best.  Varied 
teaching  methods,  such  as  demonstrations,  field  trips  to  Industry,  guest  speakers, 
and  audio  visual  aids  help  reach  these  goals.  The  use  of  equipment  that  1^:  cur- 
rently used  In  Industry  helps  the  ei  dent  see  the  value  of  learning  how  to  use  It. 
Systematic  procedure  should  be  taug^.c  with  unknowns  to  key  out  or  Identify.  When 
the  student  has  completed  his  work,  he  must  be  expected  to  write  a lab  report  In 
clear,  concise  language  and  then  correct  any  mistakes. 

In  the  laboratories,  extra  Individual  work  In  depth  should  be  encouraged.  Here 
again,  motivation  is  important,  a strong  motivation  such  as  there  Is  with  animal 
projects  for  the  production  students,  A point  of  view  Is  expressed  by  Taba  when  she 
says,  “The  most  Immediate  and  pressing  demands  of  our  age,  when  analyzed,  will  turn 
out  to  be  not  those  for  narrow  vocational  skills,  or  for  easy  'social  adjustment'. 
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but  for  a depth  of  understandlnc  which  will  make  It  poaslble  to  apply  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  race  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise. ''^2  educational  task  will 

not  be  easy--but  yet,  will  not  be  impossible,  j£ 


Evaluation  of  Results 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  means  of  evaluation  are  needed  to  determine  if 
basic  objectives  are  being  met.  Several  criteria  for  an  evaluation  program  will  be 
mentioned  here  and  suggestions  made  for  their  implementation. 

Naturally,  the  first  criteria  is  that  the  evaluation  should  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives.  Those  broad  objectives  stated  for  the  programs  at  Mt.  San  Antonio 
College  were  to  enable  the  graduates  to  begin  and  advance  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  evaluate  such  an  objective  is  to  keep  follow-up 
records  on  all  graduates  to  see  how  many  are  successful  in  finding  employment  in  the 
area  for  which  they  were  trained.  The  follow-up  should  also  be  continuous  in  that 
subsequent  studies  are  conducted  in  six  months,  one  year,  and  five  years.  These 
later  follow-up  studies  would  be  to  determine  if  graduates  did  stay  and  advance  on 
the  Job.  By  talking  to  employers,  the  evaluator  can  gain  valuable  information  about 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  graduates’.  This- information  may  have  practical 
implications  for  curriculmn  Improvement.  These  implications  may  fall  in  either  the 
technical  or  the  general  education  areas. 

Another  important  criteria  is  to  make  every  effcs't  to-essure  that  the  evaluation 
is  comprehensive.  Surveying  the  employers  for  evaluations  fclll  provide  the  informa- 
tion Just  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  graduates  themselvw  should  -be  aux^eyed. 

These  former  students,  if  surveyed  in  a manner  that  induces  a friendly  and  informal 
situation,  will  usually  be  very  frank  in  their  comments  and  criticisms.  This  type  of 
information  provides  a good  supplement  to  what  the  employer  may  have  stated  about  the 
employee. 

If  a questionnaire  is  used,  more  graduates  or  employers  can  be  reached  in  less 
time  and  with  less  coat.  The  main  disadvantage  of  this  method  may  be  the  percent  of 
returns  received,  however.  Care  must  be  taken  when  using  a quest ionnalre  to  see 
that  the  questions  asked  have  the  proper  diagnostic  value.  Froblems  arise  also  from 
the  use  of  a mere  checklist.  The  checklist  may  not  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Another  major  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  program  la  to  make  sure  that  any 
testing  done  la  dependable  and  valid.  Effort  should  be  made  to  use  a pre-test,  if 
possible,  to  determine  these  factors.  If  tests  are  administered  and  are  not  fair 
measurements  of  the  objectives  or  learning  processes  used,  then  they  are  of  little 
value. 

Some  of  the  objectives  in  citizenship  and  use  of  leisure  time  may  be  difficult 
to  evaluate  in  a formal  manner.  However,  when  the  evaluator  knows  his  connunlty  and 
his  graduates,  he  can  encourage  them  to  visit  the  college  ft>om  time  to  time  for  a 
social  or  sports  event.  These  personal  contacts  wllL  do  much  to  furnish  this  type 
of  information  on  a perhaps  unscientific  basis,  but,  nevertheless,  the  knowledge 
gained  is  a helpful  aid  to  curriculum  Improvanent. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


In  this  paper,  the  author  has  offered  a guide  that  others  might  use  for  curricu- 
lum development  for  educating  agricultural  technicians.  It  cannot  be  a complete  Job, 
as  curriculum  development  involves  more  than  could  be  covered  here. 

The  development  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  program  in  the  Junior  college  has 
been  shown.  These  needs  may  vary  in  the  different  areas  of  the  country,  or  even  in 
schools  within  the  same  state.  If  agricultural  education  is  to  keep  pace  with  our 
changing  economy,  these  needs  should  be  identified  and  met,  in  the  various  communities. 

The  technician  has  been  defined  as  a skilled  craftsman  who  also  needs  to  make 
decisions  and  Judgements  on  the  Job,  even  though  he  may  be  working  under  the 
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supervision  of  a professional  person.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  at;;rlcuiture 
Industry  will  need  from  five  to  seven  of  these  technicians  for  each  professional 
worker • 

The  Importance  of  a lay  agricultural  advisory  committee  has  been  shown,  iluch  a 
committee  can  be  of  £;reat  value  In  curriculum  planning,  If  used  properly,  iL>ugges- 
tlons  were  made  on  the  effective  use  of  such  a committee  for  this  purpose. 

The  survey  was  discussed  as  a means  of  determining  educational  needs.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  survey  be  done  In  two  parts  to  gain  more  accurate  Information, 
Employers  and  employees  do^not  always  agree,  and  good  information  can  be  gained  from 
both  sources. 

The  Importance  of  selection  of  objectives  and  how  to  select  them  has  been 
pointed  out.  Objectives  should  not  be  static,  and  are  subject  to  change  as  the  pro- 
gram progresses.  In  order  to  keep  objectives  realistic,  they  should  not  be  too  high, 
nor  too  numerous  at  first.  The  objectives  will  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  teach** 
ing  staff,  facilities,  and  needs,  as  each  of  these  has  a bearing  on  the  final  accom- 
plishments. 

Selection  of  content  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  step  In  curriculum  develop- 
ment* It  has  been  shown  that  new  types  of  courses  will  need  to  be  offered,  and  some 
former  content  dropped  from  present  courses,  With  the  rapid  Increase  in  new  knowl- 
edge, there  will  have  to  be  less  fragmentation  of  courses  than  has  been  practiced  in 
vocational  education.  Much  thought  must  be  given  to  common  areas  of  education  and 
development  of  core  currlculiun*  Subjects  that  are  new  to  many  agricultural  programs 
will  need  to  be  offered,  such  as  agrostology,  forestry,  and  wildlife  management*  If 
workers  need  education  in  these  subjects,  it  seems  that  the  agriculture  department 
is  best  suited  to  offer  such  subjects. 

More  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  science  and  business  of  agrlcultwe  in  these 
new  programs*  Many  Implications  can  be  drawn  by  the  teacher  training  institutions 
as  It  is  decided  who  will  teach  these  courses  and  how  these  teachers  should  be  edu- 
cated* It  la  questionable  whether  any  of  the  four  year  institutions  are  now  train- 
ing the  type  of  teachers  that  are  needed.  This  new  curriculum  also  has  implications 
for  programs  involving  other  departments,  such  as  life  and  physical  science,  busi- 
ness education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

The  importance  of  the  teaching  staff  having  a definite  part  in  curriculum  plan- 
ning canAot  be  stressed  enough.  The  final  step  of  course  outlines  and  lesson  plans 
are  the  Job  of  the  individual  teacher.  He  can  do  a much  better  Job  in  this  area  if 
he  has  been  in  on  the  preliminary  planning. 

The  curriculum  development  discussed  was  for  a full  program,  including  general 
education, ^nd  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  The  general  education  re- 
quirements vary  from  school  to  school  and  state  to  state  and  may  be  determined  by 
other  people  than  the  agricultural  staff.  The  general  education  courses  should  be 
checked  to  make  sure  they  alao  meet  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum.  This  can  be 
a problem  when  other  departments  have  the  responsibility  for  teaching  these  courses. 
Here  again,  it  is  a definite  help  if  these  departments  are  brought  into  the  planning 
phase  through  a curriculum  committee.  This  committee  should  discuss  objectives, 
course  content,  and,  especially,  learning  experiences.  The  agriculture  staff  must 
take  into  consideration  that  teachers  in  the  area  of  general  education  may  not  have 
the  same  philosophy  as  the  vocational  educators  toward  the  terminal  student. 

In  the  area  of  selection  and  organization  of  learning  experiences,  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  Tests  are  needed  to  help  identify  the  vocationally  talented  stu- 
dent and  to  find  the  most  effective  ways  to  teach  him.  The  emerging  ideas  in  edu- 
cation concerning  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  the  nature  of  creativity,  certainly 
seem  to  have  implications  for  these  new  curricula.  The  whole  area  of  motivation  and 
keeping  the  curriculum  current  and  meaningful  are  important.  Vocational  educators 
need  to  do  much  research  to  determine  which  facts  and  skills  can  be  eliminated  i*rom 
the  curriculum,  or  how  they  can  be  combined  and  structured  to  gain  maximum  transfer 
of  training,  both  specific  and  non-specific.  To  gain  education  In  depth  and  to 
teach  application,  new  kinds  of  work  experience  programs  should  be  developed  for 
these  technicians.  Part  time  Job  placement  during  schooling  may  be  desirable. 
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Finally,  some  methods  of  evaluation  of  the  program  must  be  used  to  determine 
Its  effectiveness  and  to  aid  in  curriculum  change  and  Improvement,  This  evaluation 
should  be  consistent  with  the  objectives,  comprehensive  enough  to  obtain  the  desired 
results,  and  yet  dependable  and  valid. 

It  la  hoped,  then,  that  the  Ideas  suggested  In  this  paper  will  be  of  value  to 
others  who  are  Interested  In  developing  a curriculum  for  agricultural  technicians. 
There  la  much  to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  need  Is  real,  and  the  challenge  to 
vocational  education  today  Is  great. 


* « * * * 


APPENDIX 


Plant  Science  Technician 


Fall 

Agricultural  Mathematics  AG91 
Soil  Science  SS50 
•Truck  Crops  CP50 
Introduction  to  Agricultural 
Economics  AB^O 
Applied  Psychology  2 
Agricultural  Science  AG93A 
Physical  Education 


Freshman  Year 


Units 

Spring 

Units 

3 

Farm  Surveying  AE55 

3 

3 

Agricultural  Mechanization  AE63 

3 

3 

Agronomy  CP51 
Agricultural  Sales  and 

3 

3 

Service  AB63 

3 

2 

Agricultural  Science  AG93B 

3 

3, 

Health  Education 

2 

ttI 

Physical  Education 

Fhll 

Entomology  AG51 
Plant  Pathology  PS50 
English  50 

United  States  history  27 
•FSrult  Crops 
Agricultural  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Sophomore  Year 


Units  Spring 


Units 


Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants  PS51 
Speech  lA 

American  Institutions  10 
Pest  Control  AG94 
•Plant  Science  Elective 
General  Education  Elective 
Physical  Education 


•Turf  (h?aS8  Management,  Wildlife  Management,  Forestry,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  or 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  may  be  substituted. 
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Animal  Science  Technician 


} 

P'reshman  Year 


Fall 

Units 

Spring 

Units 

Feed  and  Feeding  A051 

3 

ingllsK  !?0 

3 

•Swine  Production  AG5*< 

3 

United  states  history  27 

3 

Applied  Psychology  2 

2 

Animal  hygiene  and 

Soil  Science  SS^O 

3 

Sanitation  AH96 

2 

Agrlcultwal  Science  AQ93A 

3 

Livestock  Jltdglng  and 

Agricultural  Mathematics  AQ91 

3, 

Selection  AH^2 

2 

Physical  Education 

1 

8 

Agricultural  science  AG93B 

3 

Agricultural  Mechanization  AE63 

3 

m 

Physical  Education 

lef 

Sophomore  Year 


Fhll 


Units  Spring 


Units 


•Beef  Production  AQ5^ 

3 

Marketing  Agricultural 

Livestock  Breeding  A09>l 

2 

Pfoducts  AB60 

American  Institutions  10 

3 

Forage  Crops  CP52 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AE50 

2 

•Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants 

Ranch  Management  AG50A 

2 

AG91 

Introduction  to  Agricultural 

Health  Education  1 

Economics  AB50 

3 

Agronomy  CP91 

Elective 

3, 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AE51 

Physical  Education 

is| 

Physical  Education 

•Entomology,  Poultry,  Wildlife  Management 

or  Pest  Control  may  be  substituted. 

1 
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Agricultural  Engineering  Technician 


Areahman  Year 


Fall 

Units 

Spring 

Units 

Applied  Psychology  2 

2 

.Irrigation  and  Drainage  SS51 

3 

Ranch  Management  AQSK>A 

3 

Ranch  Management  AG90B 

3 

Farm  Machinery  AE53 

2 

Agricultural  Sales  and 

Farm  Tractors  AE54 

2 

Service  AB63 

3 

Agricultural  Mathematics  AG91 

3 

Agronomy  CP51 

3 

Soil  Science  SS50 

3 

Agricultural  Mechanization  AE63 

3 

Conference  and  Project 

1 

United  States  History  27 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 
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Agricultural  Engineering  Technician  (Continued) 


Sophomore  Year 


Fall 

Units 

Spring 

Units 

Ranch  Management  AQ90C 

3 

Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants  PS31 

3 

Introduction  to  Agribusiness 

Ranch  Management  AO900 

3 

AB51 

3 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AE31 

2 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AS50 

2 

Pest  Control  A09‘t 

2 

English  50 

3 

Health  Education  1 

2 

American  Institutions  10 

3 

Conference  and  Project 

1 

Elective 

3, 

Elective 

3, 

Physical  Education 

It! 

Physical  Education 

ERIC 


EDUCATION  OP  HIGHLY  SKILLED  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS 

by 

Walter  M.  Arnold 

Asslatant  Comniaaioner  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


Agriculture  ia,  in  every  aenae,  a large  and  important  segment  of  the  American 
economy.  Conaidered  as  an  induatry,  it  clearly  reflects  the  impact  of  the  succesaful 
application  of  scientific  research  and  the  wide  adoption  of  modern  production  methoda 
including  standardization  of  producta,  and  elimination  of  burdenaome  human  labor  by 
mechanization  of  many  production  operationa.  Thus,  agriculture  ia  deeply  involved  in 
the  pursuit  and  application  of  modern  technological  research  and  development. 

American  agricultural  acientific  development  haa  included  five  major  forcea: 

A.  Federal  and  State  supported  agricultural  experiment  stationa  and  labora- 
toriea  devoted  to  research  and  development  of  producta  and  methoda;  often 
asaociated  with  agricultural  colleges  or  universities. 

B.  Educational  institutions  for  training  agricultural  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  also  for  educating  agricultural  teachers  and  related  profes- 
sional personnel. 

C.  A system  of  preparatory  vocational  education  for  farm  youth  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agricultural  production;  and  an  extension  educa- 
tion program  for  upgrading  and  updating  the  technical  knowledge  and 
(vactlce  of  persons  already  operating  farms. 

0.  A well  developed  and  highly  effective  organization  of  Federal,  State,  and 
county  agricultural  agents  who,  working  with  vocational  agriculture 
teachers,  serve  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  new  scientific  develop- 
ments perfected  in  the  research  areas  (experiment  stations)  to  the  pro- 
duction department  (farms)  and  initiating  their  adoption.  This  is 
largely  an  educational  effort  by  professionally  trained  persons. 

E.  The  development,  mass  production,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  fertilizers,  and  to  seme  degree  in  recent  years, 
hybrid  or  improved  strains  of  crops  or  livestock.  These  developments 
have  been  supported  to  a large  extent  by  private  industry,  often  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  agricultural  research  agencies. 

All  five  of  these  factors  involve  the  use,  in  varying  degrees,  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  related  technical  personnel  whose  knowledge  of  the  application  of 
science  to  some  phase  of  agriculture  contributes  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
operation  of  the  industry.  This  is  a continuing  effort.  The  explosion  of  new  knowl- 
edge in  the  area  of  agricultural  science  and  the  economic  potentials  it  represents  in 
further  increased  efficiency  in  agricultural  production  increases  the  need  for  larger 
numbers  of  more  highly  trained  technical  personnel,  both  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment segments  of  agriculture  and  J.n  the  production  area  - the  farms. 


Highly  Skilled  Technicians 

The  highly  skilled  technician  is  becoming  an  increasingly  essential  part  of  the 
scientific  and  management  team  in  modern  research,  development,  production,  and  serv- 
ices. The  team  is  comprised  of  professional  scientists,  engineers,  specially  trained 
technicians,  supervisors,  and  skilled  production  or  laboratory  workers.  The  ratio  of 
technicians  to  scientists  or  engineers,  at  present,  is  usually  less  than  1 to  1,  but 
the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  2 or  more  to  each  engineer  or  professional  scientist. 

Technicians  are  commonly  trained  in  the  physical  science  and  engineering  related 
fields  of  electronics,  mechanical  design  and  production.  Instrumentation  and  control, 
civil  and  construction  technology,  chemistry,  and  metallurgy;  and  in  the  life  science 
field  of  medical  laboratory  and  dental  laboratory  technology.  Technicians  will  in- 
creasingly be  trained  in  such  areas  as  oceanographic,  biological,  and  agricultural 
and  allied  life  science  technologies. 
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The  explosion  of  scientific  knoviledge  has  caused  changes  In  scientific  education 
so  the  recently  graduated  professional  scientist  or  engineer  often  has  had  little 
laboratory  experience  and  functions  more  as  a theoretical  scientist  than  In  the  past. 
Thus,  there  Is  a vacuum  developing  In  the  area  of  applied  laboratory  knowledge^tlir^t 
the  scientist  or  engineer  formerly  exercised,  and  which  Is  being  increasingly  filled 
by  highly  trained  technicians. 

Technical  education  programs  provide  a carefully  structured,  rigorous  study  of 
scientific  principles  and  supporting  mathematics,  plus  an  Intensive  laboratory- 
oriented  program  of  instruction.  This  type  of  program  is  required  to  provide  (1) 
the  knowledge  of  applied  scientific  principles  and  of  the  hardware,  processes,  pro- 
cedures, techniques,  materials,  and  modern  measuring  and  control  devices,  and  (2)  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  engineer  or  professional  scientist  doing  research, 
development,  production,  or  scientific  service  work,  and  to  be  his  delegate  and 
assistant.  Such  programs  are  generally  designed  for  two  years  of  Intensive  post  high 
school  study. 


Types  of  Schools  Offering  Technical  Education 

Several  types  of  schools  offer  technical  and  related  vocational  education  -- 
Junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  technical  Institutes,  and  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  the  Institutions  In  which  the  greatest  growth  Is  taking  place. 
Technical  and  comprehensive  high  schools  also  offer  such  programs;  and  their  orienta- 
tion toward  the  needs  of  technical  and  related  vocational  education  Is  of  great  im- 
portance since  they  must  prepare  students  to  enter  technical  education  programs 
either  late  In  high  school  or  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 


Federal  Support  to  Educate  Technicians 

The  need  for  educating  highly  skilled  technicians  was  recognized  and  supported 
by  ^deral  legislation  under  Title  VIlI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1938.  Its  purpose  was  to  train  skilled  technicians  required  for  national  defense. 
This  was  not  generally  Interpreted  to  include  agricultural  technicians,  but  the  ex- 
perience during  the  five  years  since  I958  has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
technicians  In  all  fields  of  applied  science  Including  agriculture,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Initiation  of  agricultural  technicians  preparatory  programs. 

This  act  provided  Federal  funds,  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  States,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  expensive  laboratory  equipment  for  training  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians, for  teacher  salaries,  and  for  purchasing  materials  and  providing  other 
services  for  this  type  of  education.  Since  1958,  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
In  technical  education  programs  --  most  of  them  post  high  school  --  has  grown  from 
fewer  than  20,000  to  more  than  75,000  In  1963.  In  1958,  some  260  schools  provided 
education  of  this  type  for  highly  skilled  technicians  under  Title  VIII,  and  the  num- 
ber has  grown  to  over  700  by  1963.  Many  of  the  new  schools  have  been  built  prima- 
rily to  train  technicians  and  other  skilled  personnel. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  type  of  education.  Congress, 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963,  made  permanent  the  provisions  of  Title  VIII 
of  the  National  Defense  Ekiucatlon  Act  for  training  highly  skilled  technicians,  The^, 
new  act  also  provided  substantially  increased  funds  for  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation for  greater  numbers  of  people  of  all  ages.  Under  this  expanded  program.  In- 
creased technician  training  for  agricultural  and  all  life  science  technologies  Is 
made  possible  and  encouraged. 

Several  major  questions  and  Important  areas  of  Inquiry  present  themselves  re- 
garding the  education  of  agricultural  technicians.  Some  of  these  follow. 


What  Should  Agricultural  Technicians  Be  Taught? 

What  areas  of  science  and  related  technical  knowledge  and  skills  properly  com- 
prise the  field  of  agricultural  technician  educationv  The  most  Inclusive  answer  to 
this  question  should  be  “the  areas  covered  by  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  physi- 
cal and  life  sciences  as  they  relate  to  agriculture.” 
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Agricultural  technicians  work  in  the  following  general  types  of  activity: 

A.  Research  and  development; 

3,  Production  and  related  processing; 

C.  Distribution  and  service;  both  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  supplies 
f such  as  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  feeding  or  breeding  stock,  pesticides, 
and  others  needed  for  production  by  farmers  and  the  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

The  problem  of  identit'ying  the  location,  environment,  and  activities  performed 
by  the  agricultural  research  and  development  scientists  end  technicians  is,  in  prin 
ciple,  not  greatly  different  from  that  related  to  any  other  industry.  They  work  at 
their  research  and  develo(»ient  locations.. 

The  nature  of  the  necessary  elements  of  education  for  the  technician  in  the 
production  area  of  agriculture  is  less  clearly  evident  than  for  most  large  indus- 
trial production  plants,  in  very  large  farming  operations,  especially  those  which 
involve  both  producing  and  pro^ssing  of  the  product  before  marketing,  the  "scien- 
tific team"  structure  can  be  Justified  and  its  elements  identified.  In  smaller 
operations  the  manager  and  operator  of  the  production  unit  (farm)  could  well  be 
(and  increasingly  should  be)  a highly  trained  technician.  Here  he  functions  with 
considerable  responsibility  on  his  own,  but  can  obtain  the  professional  scientific 
direction  or  consultative  services  he  nay  require  from  research  and  development 
center  personnel,  or  the  county  agricultural  agent,  or  fr(xn  the  literature  of  the 
various  scientific  and  technical  societies  where  services  cover  the  area  of  his 
problems. 

Agricultural  technicians  employed  in  the  distributive  and  service  areas  excel 
because  they  can  perform  duties  actually  identifiable  as  technical  in  nature,  based 
on  their  understanding  of  scientific  and  related  principles  associated  with  the  re- 
quired service. 

Skilled  agricultural  technician  is  a specialist  in  some  area  in  the  broad  spec< 
trum  of  applied  life  science  or  agricultural  or  closely  allied  engineering.  He  has 
mastered  an  intensive  and  rigorous  curriculum,  a major  part  of  which  is  science  and 
laboratory  oriented  in  his  specialty.  This  education  gives  him  the  knowledge  and 
competencies  which  enable  him  to  excel  in  his  area  of  applied  agricultural  or  life 
science.  Such  programs  usually  devote  10;lS  to  of  the  educational  program  to 
social  sciences  emphasizing  economics,  business  management,  and  human  relations. 

Vfhen  considering  programs  for  educating  agricultural  technicians,  the  agricul- 
tural or  closely  related  occupational  competencies  must  be  identified  and  maoe  ihe 
stated  objective  of  the  program.  The  really  challenging  area  for  development  of 
agricultural  technician  education  programs  is  in  agriculture.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  workers  and  many  of  the  technical  personnel  in  a cl^r  or  cigarette  factory  do 
not  need  to  have  an  agricultural  background.  Similarly,  the  foundry  and  other 
workers  employed  in  making  castings  for  farm  machinery  do  not  need  to  know  farming 
— they  need  to  know  how  to  produce  in  a metal  working  and  machinery  manufacturing 
organization.  It  is  rlso  obvious  that  some  person  knowledgeable  of  the  agricul- 
tural facts  relating  to  the  quality  and  nature  of  tobacco  products  in  the  first 
case,  or  to  the  design,  function,  and  performance  of  the  farm  machine  in  the  second 
case,  must  be  operative  in  the  industries  cited  above.  These  are  the  agricultural 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  who  will  be  few  in  number  compared  to  the 
mechanical  engineers,  chemical  or  metallurgical  engineers,  and  related  scientists 
and  technicians  in  the  organization.  Agriculture  must  look  primarily  to  the  really 
agriculture  related  occupational  content  in  planning  new  technical  programs  related 
to  agriculture  if  they  are  to  contribute  solidly  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
research,  production,  or  related  services,  and  the  capacity  of  those  educated  in 
these  programs  to  serve  and  grow  in  the  application  of  agricultural  science  and  the 
occupation  of  farming. 


What  Institutions  Should  Train  Agricultural  Technicians? 

Since  technicians  are  the  product  of  an  intensive,  carefully  structured  and 
rigorous  educational  program,  usually  requiring  about  two  years  at  the  post  high 
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school  level,  the  most  likely  agencies  I'or  agricultural  technicians  are  those  related 
to  or  a part  of  *t-year  colleges  or  universitiea  with  agricultural  engineering  and 
related  science  programs,  technical  inatitutea,  community  or  Junior  colleges,  and 
area  vocational  and  technical  schoola.  Two>year  preparatory  programa  for  technlclana 
in  various  agricultural  technologies  are  now,  and  have  been,  in  operation  in  each  of 
the  four  typea  of  inatltutions  mentioned  above. 

Examplea : 

I.  ^-year  university  - University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 

A.  Two-year  agricultural  technology  program  has  been  in  operation  over 
20  years,  and  the  relative  yearly  enrollment  has  kept  pace  with  the 
State's  population. 

B.  The  State  University  of  Pennsylvania  offers  2-year  technician  programs 
in  agriculture  and  in  forestry. 

II.  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institutes 

A.  At  Farmlngdale,  New  York 

B.  At  Delhi,  New  York 

C.  At  Alfred,  New  York 

D.  At  Canton,  New  York 

E.  At  Cobleskill,  New  York 

F.  At  Morrisville,  New  York 

0.  Thompson  School  of  Agriculture,  Durham,  New  Hampshire 

H.  Vermont  Agriculture  and  Technical  Institute,  Randolph  Center,  Veannont 

1.  Delaware  Valley  College  of  Agriculture  & Science,  Doyiestown, 
Pennsylvania 

III.  Junior  Colleges 

A.  Reedley  College,  Reedley,  California 

B.  Fullerton  Junior  College,  Modesto,  California 

C.  Ventura  College,  Ventura,  California 

D.  Stockton  College,  Stockton,  California 

E.  Bakersfield  Junior  College,  Bakersfield,  California 

F.  Orange  Coast  College,  Costa  Mesa,  California 
Q.  Hines  Junior  College,  Raymond,  Mississippi 
H.  Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler,  Texas 

IV.  Area  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools 

Programs  are  being  developed  in  the  education  centers  in  North  Carolina. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  possible  examples.  A complete  directory  of 
such  programs  is  needed.  Many  exist.  They  teach  a variety  of  programs.  These 
should  be  completely  cataloged. 
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What  Instructional  Materials  Are  Av^lable  ror 
Ilea ^Inf-;  ActIcuI tura  T 'i'echnolOKles ?!  ( 

Since  the  knowledge. required  by  technicians  is  closely  related  to  that  taught  to 
professional  engineers  and  scientists,  it  is  clear  that  the  subject  natter  to  be 
taught  is  already  in  existence.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  in  an 
agricultural  technology  curriculum  must  be  made  in  light  of  the  occupational  objec- 
tives for  which  it  prepares  the  student,  Instructional  materials  for  a given  course 
may  be  in  a textbook,  but  usually  must  be  drawn  from  several  sources,  Some  of  the 
sources  of  available  Information  are: 

A.  Books. 

The  textbooks  and  references  used  in  educating  agricultural  engi- 
neers, physical  scientists,  snd  life  science  students  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  contain  the  fundamental  materials  for  educating 
technicians.  Much  of  this  material  must  be  modified  to  a more 
highly  laboratory  oriented  or  more  "applied  science"  emphasis  for 
technician  education  courses. 

B.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Publications. 

Research  reports. 

Agricultural  Extension  Educstion  Service  materials. 

C.  Colleges  and  universities  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects, 
doing  agricultural  research  and  development,  and  providing  agricultural 
extension  education  programs. 

The  libraries,  publications  and  aeihrices  of  the  staffs  of  these 
• institutions  contain  a wealth  of  material  from  which  may  be 

drawn  pertinent  content  for  technician  training. 

D.  Publications  and  services  of  scientific  and  technical  societies. 

The  technicians  must  have  the  use  of  and  appreciate  the  vital 
importance  of  the  publications,  meetings,  and  other  services  of 
scientific  and  technical  societies.  Each  branch  of  appli^ 
science  which  is  of  significance  has  a well  developed  scientific 
or  technical  society  comprised  of  the  leaders  in  the  field,  and 
whose  publications  represent  the  most  complete  and  most  up-to- 
date  information  in  the  field.  The  Information  covers  all  impor- 
tant aspects  ffom  new  information  developed  by  research  to  the 
latest  and  most  complete  applications  of  the  knowledge  in  the 
field. 

Nearly  50  such  national  organizations  can  be  identified  for  agri- 
cultural and  related  technological  fields;  10  more  devoted  to 
forestry  and  forest  products;  and  ^ to  fisheries  and  oceanography 
(see  attached  lists).  Almost  all  have  regular  publications.  The 
titles  of  these  national  societies  give  some  idea  of  their  diver- 
sity and  the  comprehensive  coverage  they  provide  for  the  field  of 
agricultural  and  related  technology. 

B.  The  experience  of  those  institutions  already  providing  programs  doubtless 
can  provide  a wealth  of  pertinent  and  useful  materials,  proven  by  experi- 
ence. 

Other  sources  of  materials  are  available.  More  comprehensive  listing  of  these 
sources  should  be  made  of  those  specially  useful  for  educating  agricultural  tech- 
nicians. 


Who  Should  Be  Trained  as  Agricultural  Technicians? 

High  school  graduates,  particularly  those  with  farming  or  vocational  agriculture 
school  background,  comprise  the  major  population  from  which  potential  agricultural 
technicians  may  be  drawn.  The  Interests,  educational  preparation,  and  other  important 
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characteristics  of  this  segment  of  our  youth  need  to  he  studied  for  purposes  of  iden« 
tifying  good  potential  agricultural  technicians  and  gulBxng  them  into  such  programs. 

The  following  factors  might  well  he  considered  in  such  studies: 

A«  Large  numbers  of  capable  graduates  of  rural  and  suburban  schools  have  the 
scholastic  ability  to  succeed  in  the  intensive,  post  secondary  curricu- 
lums  required  to  educate  agricultural  technicians  but  do  not  go  into  such 
programs.  Is  this  because  programs  in  agricultural  technician  education 
are  not  sufficiently  available? 

B.  Many  of  these  high  school  graduates  want  to  worlc  in  agriculture-related 
occupations  but  can*t  finance  a start  in  farming  or  aren*t  employable 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  education  to  bring  useful  services  to  an 
employer. 

C.  With  the  ir.creasing  tendency  for  employers  to  favor  the  older  and  more 
mature  employee,  the  two-year  period  after  high  school  might  best  be 
used  to  provide  a useful  and  substantial  education  to  youth  interested 
in  agricultural  occupations,  thus  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  equipping 
them  with  salable  educational  qualifications  as  well  as  acceptable 
maturity  for  employment. 


What  Special  Agricultural  Technologiea  Should  Be  Taught? 

Fast  experience  will  provide  some  guidance  on  this  question.  In  all  cases  the 
main  scientific  and  related  content  should  be  preparatory  to  work  in  an  agricultural 
occupational  field  in  which  there  are  employment  opportunities,  usually  a cluster  of 
activities  centering  around  a major  field  of  interest.  The  major  divisions  of  sub- 
ject specialization  in  agricultural  engineering  or  professional  agricultural  science 
education  shouldiir^be  suggestive  of  the  technological  specialities  in  the  field.  Some 
major  areas  seem  to  be: 

A.  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Production 

B.  Agronomy,  and  Soil  Reclamation  and  Conservation 

C«  Animal  ikisbandry.  Science  and  Pathology 

D«  Agricultural  Biochemistry 

E«  Agricultural  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology 

F«  Agricultural  Entcmiology  and  Zoology 

G.  Dairy  Science 

H«  Poultry  Science 

I.  Forest  Culture  and  Management;  Wildlife  and  Conservation 

J.  Fisheries  and  Oceanography 

In  the  development  of  a curriculum  for  any  of  the  foregoing  major  areas,  the 
underlying  sciences  and  related  technical  study  of  procedures,  processes,  techniques, 
methods,  and  principles  should  be  the  major  emphasis.  They  should  be  taught  with 
extensive  laboratory  experience  and  should  be  application  oriented. 

Each  such  curriculum  should  provide  coiu«8es  in  mathematics  to  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  support  the  science  - in  communications  and  technical  reporting  - and  should 
Include  courses  which  provide  pertinent  understanding  of  the  applicable  principles 
of  economics,  business  management,  and  human  organizations  and  relationships. 
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Wha^  Success  Have  Acrlcultural  rechnlclans  Experienced v 

A follow-up  study  of  the  agricultural  technicians  graduated  from  the  bnlversltV 
of  Maine,  the  technical  institutes  in  New  York,  and  selected  other  places  should  be 
made.  Such  studies  may  already  be  in  existence.  Certainly,  these  programs  would 
not  have  continued  for  some  20  years  if  there  had  not  been  evidence  of  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Such  a study  would  have  meaning  in  light  of  the  Increasingly  technical  nature 
of  many  agricultural  operations  and  processes. 

How  Many  and  \fliat  Kind  of  Agricultural  Technicians  Are  Needed? 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  number  of  agricultural  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  employed  in  agricultural  school  research  and  development,  agricultural 
experiment  stations  including  desallnlzatlon  projects,  forestry  and  related  re- 
search, fisheries  and  oceanographic  research,  private  industrial  agricultural  re- 
search laboratories,  and  by  all  other  identifiable  employers  should  be  made.  This 
information  may  already  be  available  but  should  be  consolidated  and  examined  in 
light  of  the  probable  need  for  technician  education  programs.  If  the  ratio  of  tech- 
nicians to  scientists  and  engineers  is  found  to  be  less  than  1 to  1,  there  may  well 
be  Important  implications  pointing  toward  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural technicians  to  support  the  entire  agricultural  Industry. 


Why  Is  a Study  of  Agricultural  Technician  Education  Important? 

The  answers  to  the  foregoing  and  allied  questions  constitute  a major  challenge 
to  vocational  and  technical  educators  in 'the  field  of  agriculture  and' those  closely 
related  to  it.  The  programs  which  should  be  initiated  to  meet  indicated  needs 
should  provide  new  opportunities  and  horizons  for  many  of  our  most  able  and  promis- 
ing youth  who  need  to  develop  salable  competencies  and  who  want  to  work  in  agricul- 
tural occupations. 


« « « * « 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES 
PERTINENT  TO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  RELATED  TECHNOLOGIES 


Agricultural  Technology 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
Agrlcultwal  Research  Institute 

American  Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Arboretums 
American  Bryologlcal  Society 
American  Delry  Science  Association 

American  Farm  Research  Association  i 

American  Fern  Society,  Inc. 

American  Horticultural  Society,  Inc. 

American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Inc. 

American  Phytopathqloglcal  Society 
American  Pomologlcal  Society 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
American  Society,  of  A©^omy.--.~- 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
American  Society  of  Naturalists 
American  Society  of  Parasitologists 
American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists 
American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists 
American  Society  of  Range  Management 
Animal  Care  Panel, 'Tnc. 

Animal  Nutrition  Research  Council 
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Association  of  American  Feed  Control  Officials,  Inc. 

Association  of  American  Fertilizer  Control  Officials 
Association  of  American  Pesticide  Control  Officials,  Inc. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  North  America,  Inc. 

Association  of  Official  Seed  Analysts 

Blo-Dynamlc  Farming  end  Gardening  Association,  Inc. 

Biometric  Society 

Botanical  Society  of  Anierica,  Inc. 

Council  for  Agricultural  and  Chemurgic  Research 
Crop  Science  Society  of  America 
Bcological  Society  of  America 
Entomological  Society  of  America 
Orassland  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

Herb  Society  of  America 

National  Association  of  Gardeners,  Inc. 

National  Shade  Tree  Conference 

Nature  Conservancy 

Plant  Propagators  Society 

Potato  Association  of  America 

Poultry  Science  Association 

Society  of  American  Bacteriologists 

Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Soil  Science  Society  of  America 

United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association 

United  States  National  Committee,  International  Conmlsslon  on  Irrigation 
and  Drainage 
Weed  Society  of  America 


Forestry  and  Forest  Products 

American  Forestry  Association 

American  Fisheries  Society 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Inc. 

American  Society  of  Range  Management 
Aasociation  of  Consulting  Foresters 
Forest  Products  Research  Society 
Grassland  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

National  Shade  Tree  Conference 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
Natwal  Resources  Council  of  America 
Nature  Conservancy 

Northeastern  Loggers  Association,  Inc. 

Society  of  American  Foresters 

Society  of  Wood  Science  and  Technology 

Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Soil  Science  Society  of  America 

Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

Wildlife  Management  Institute 


Fisheries  and  Oceanography 
American  Fisheries  Society 

American  Institute  of  Fishery  Research  Biologists 
American  Society  of  Limnology  and  Oceanography 
National  Shellfisheries  Association 


STUDENT  SERVICES  FOR  AQRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  PROGRAMS 

by 

Neal  D,  Andrew 

State  Director  of  Agricultural  Education 
New  Hampshire 


My  assignment  for  this  presentation  is  entitled  "Student  Services"  which  I find 
may  Include  a multitude  of  things  depending  upon  one's  interpretation  of  the  term. 
One  layman  to  whom  I mentioned  this  presentation  said,  "Oh,  you're  going  to  speak  on 
curriculum,  aren't  you?"  I am  sure  this  wasn't  exactly  what  Dr.  Taylor  had  in  mind 
but  it  does  point  out  that  we  must  be  careful  with  our  terminology  as  we  proceed  in 
this  new  era  in  vocational  education.  Certainly  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  curriculum  is  a student  service  even  though  we  may  not  consider  it  in  that 
context. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I plan  to  deal  with  the  four  major  areas  indi- 
cated on  the  program  and  a few  minor  items  that  also  relate  to  this  broad  topic  of 
student  services.  As  background  information,  I would  like  to  outline  our  agricul- 
tural technician  program  in  New  Hampshire  for  you. 

Prior  to  1900,  a two-year  program  was  established  as  part  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University.  This,  in  a sense, *was  the  beginning  of  technician 
training  for  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  enroll  in  a four-year  college  program. 
In  1939,  the  two-year  course  became  a bona  fide  vocational  agriculture  program 
called  the  Applied  Farming  Course.  It  was  designed  to  serve  a group  of  young  men 
who  did  not  -c(»nplete  their  secondary  school  program  as  well  as  those  seeking  ad- 
vanced education  after  high  school  graduation.  Through  the  years,  a trend  toward 
more  theory  developed  and  in  1953*  the  program  was  reorganized  and  renamed  the 
Thompson  School  of  Agriculture.  Since  1953*  more  and  more  emphasis  haa  been  placed 
on  the  technician  phases  of  agricultural  work.  Thua  this  program  has  served  the 
rural  youth  of  New  Hampshire  for  over  60  years  and  has  adjusted  to  meet  changing 
times.  The  school  has  its  own  staff  of  instructors  in  agricultural  subjects,  a 
director  and  will  shortly  have  a staff  covering  the  academic  subjecta  including  com- 
munications, science  and  mathematics.  The  overall  administration  is  handled  by  the 
Dean's  Office  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  but  the  instructional  staff  is  selected 
according  to  the  school's  own  standards.  Thus,  it  has,  with  one  technology  excep- 
tion, fully  qualified  teachers  of  agriculture  on  the  staff.  This  we  feel  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  important  for  these  men  have  the  Vocational  Agriculture  philoso- 
phy many  professors  do  not  seem  to  understand  or  appreciate.  I might  also  say  that 
the  two  forestry  technology  instructors  who  were  basically  trained  as  foresters  are 
taking  those  courses  necessary  to  qualify  as  agriculture  teachers. 

This  may  seem  rather  remote  from  the  topic  at  hand  but  we  feel  strongly  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  staff  relates  closely  to  student  services.  Now  to  get  down 
to  specifics. 

First,  student  selection.  What  is  it  we  are  looking  for  in  a young  man  or 
woman,  and  wenjiaf^ecognlze  there  will  be  more  and  more  women  in  ovir  programs  who 
will  bepome  our  agricultural  technicians  of  tomorrow.  The  admissions  officer  will 
say,  "Seek  students  with  top  grades  and  a strong  academic  training."  The  farmer 
says,  "He  must  be  physically  strong  even  though  we  are  becoming  mechanized."  The 
employer  will  say,  "A  mature  and  dedicated  individual,"  and  the  class  instructor 
says,  "He  must  be  interested  in  my  course  and  willing  to  study."  Pulling  these 
things  all  together  then,  the  potential  student  should  be  intelligent,  physically 
fit,  mature,  dedicated,  interested,  and  a willing  worker.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  if  any  of  our  teacher  educators  should  hear  of  this  individual  Just  de- 
scribed, he  would  be  swamped  with  application  forms  to  enter  the  teacher  prepara- 
tion program.  I am  sure  all  of  us  as  supervisors  would  wish  them  well.  Actually 
then,  it  becomes  a matter  of  the  ability  of  the  individual  as  to  the  actual  program 
that  should  be  undertaken. 

How  intelligent  must  he  be?  We  say  that  he  should  be  a high  school  graduate, 
although  we  do  not  require  it.  The  high  school  program  should  include  in  addition 
to  the  English  and  social  studies,  mathematics  including  algebra  I,  biology  and 
chemistry.  Vocational  agriculture  is  also  recommended.  In  New  Hampshire,  we  have 
found  that  the  lack  of  vocational  agriculture  is  not  as  critical  as  the  lack  of 
science  and  math  in  the  more  technical  programs.  It  is  our  firm  conviction. 
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however^  that  the  applicant  can  and  should  have  both  vocational  agriculture  and  the 
academics.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that  we  do  not  need  the  highest  achievers  in 
the  high  school  program  as  required  in  many  four  year  programs  for  the  interest  and 
motivation  factor  are  often  enough  to  carry  the  leas  than  the  best  student  through 
to  a successful  completion  of  his  program.  Thus,  we  may  and  do  accept  students  who 
cannot  secure  entrance  into  the  four-year  college  but  have  the  ability  to  achieve  in 
the  technician  program. 

Physically  of  course,  the  applicant  should  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Job  for  which  he  is  to  be  trained.  As  we  have  seen  this  week,  the  types  of  work  we 
may  be  training  for  are  many  and  varied  and  no  definite  overall  criteria  can  be 
established.  Let's  not  be  fooled,  however,  by  the  rapid  trend  in  mechanisation. 

Many  of  our  technician  Jobs  will  be  very  physically  demanding  and  we  owe  it  to  our 
potential  students  to  make  them  aware  of  this  fact. 

An  example  of  this  was  brought  vividly  to  our  attention  this  past  year.  In  our 
forest  technician  program,  much  outdoor  work  is  required  during  the  school  year.  It 
is  amazing  what  a 3**hour  laboratory  session  in  2 feet  of  new  snow,  temperature  5-10^ 
with  a fairly  strong  wind  will  do  to  separate  the  physically  fit  from  those  less 
able  or  perhaps  those  less  interested. 

This  brings  me  to  the  two  criteria  of  interest  and  maturity.  They  are  probably 
as  important  as  any  item  mentioned,  this  reason,  it  is  requested  that  every  ap- 

plicant and  his  parents  visit  the  school  to  have  a personal  interview  with  a member 
of  the  staff.  Here  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  program  and  get  the  applicant's 
first  hand  reaction  to  the  demands  that  will  be  made  of  him  as  a student. 


Why  does  he  want  to  enroll?  Is  it  parental  pressure,  personal  interest,  a true 
understanding  of  the  vocational  opportunity  or  a misconception  of  its  objective?  A 
lot  of  applicants  show  apparent  interest  in  the  forest  technology  program  when  actu- 
ally they  have  their  eye  on  a ranger  uniform,  a conservation  officer's  badge,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  but  have  no  concept  of  the  actual  work  done  by  forest  technicians.  If 
they  are  not  stopped  in^The  selection' process,  then  W£  as  educators  have  done  them  a 
disservice  not  a service. 

la  he  willing  to  be  away  from  home  on  a placement  program  for  two  summers  doing 
work  that  is  related  to  the  instructional  program?  This  question  often  tiroes  brings 
out  the  maturity  of  the  parents  aa  well  as  the  applicant.  Are  they  ready  to  cut  the 
apron  strings? 

All  of  these  things  and  many  more  relating  to  his  definiteness  of  purpose,  inde- 
pendence, Judgment,  citizenship  characteristics,  and  maturity  can  be  partially  evalu- 
ated by  the  personal  interview.  Employers  often  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  arrange 
for  personal  contact  with  prospective  employees.  Shouldn't  we  expect  prospective 
students  to  spend  some  money,  visit  the  school  of  their  choice,  and  shouldn't  we  as 
educators  provide  the  staff  to  make  the  visit  possible?  infe  are  dealing  in  higher 
stakes  than  the  employer  for  this  may  be  the  decision  that  will  make  or  break  the 
individual  for  life.  There  is  nothing  more  disheartening  than  observing  a well 
qualified  young  man  or  woman  flunk  out  of  a program  for  which  they  were  unsuited  and 
withdraw  completely  from  any  future  formal  educational  program  because  of  this  origi- 
nal failure  which  in  many  instances  could  have  been  avoided.  Perhaps  I have  dwelt 
too  long  on  selection  but  if  we  do  not  carry  on  this  service  properly,  our  whole  pro- 
gram will  likely  be  unsuccessful.  As  we  secure  additional  funds,  build  larger 
schools,  have  demands  for  more  teachers  than  we  can  provide,  then  selection  is  a 
service  we  may  feel  can  be  delegated  to  others  who  actually  may  not  be  properly 
qualified  to  do  the  Job.  Let's  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  letting  student  selection 
suffer  while  we  devote  our  efforts  to  the  broadening  of  curriculum,  expansion  of 
facilities  or  other  activities  which  may  at  the  time  seem  so  vitally  important. 

Couoaellpg  is  the  second  major  area  for  consideration  as  a student  service.  As 
you  can  see,  Inave  indicated  a certain  amount  of  counseling  is  involved  in  student 
selection.  Once  a student  is  enrolled  it  is  imperative  that  he  continue  to  have  suf- 
ficient contact  with  the  staff  to  keep  him  properly  oriented.  In  New  Hampshire,  we 
have  established  a system  of  faculty  advisors  for  our  students.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed an  advisor  within  his  major  area  of  interest.  It  is  the  student's  privilege 
and  responsibility  to  confer  frequently  with  the  advisor  about  his  work  and  to  seek 
help  and  guidance  as  it  is  needed.  The  advisor  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  student's 
instructors  and  will  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  progress  being  made  in  his 
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respective  classes.  Through  this  constant  contact,  a high  degree  oi‘  rapport  can  be 
developed  between  the  two. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  Instructors  cannot  adequately  advise  stu- 
dents because  they  are  not  trained  In  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling.  This  may 
be  a valid  criticism  In  other  areas  but  for  years,  vocational  agriculture  has  prided 
Itself  on  the  relationship  between  student  and  teacher.  This  same  relationship  can 
be  developed  at  the  technician  level  If  the  Instructional  staff  has  the  correct 
philosophy  as  previously  pointed  out  In  this  presentation.  In  those  areas  where  It 
becomes  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  vocationally  trained  and  oriented  staff  then 
caution  should  be  used  In  making  these  types  of  assignments.  In  no  way  should  this 
be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  every  vocationally  trained  teacher  Is  a good  counselor 
but  the  chances  for  success  are  considerably  greater.  This  Instructor/student  rela- 
tionship permits  early  diagnosis  of  any  major  problems  that  begin  to  develop.  The 
Thompson  School  Is  located  on  the  University  campus  and  are  fortunate  In  having 
the  University  counseling  service  available  If^a  major  problem  should  develop.  Over 
the  years,  a very  small  number  of  referrals  have  had  to  be  made  to  this  service.  It 
Is  very  Important  that  If  regular  counseling  Is  not  done  by  the  staff  on  an  advisor 
basis  then  vocationally  oriented  counselors  should  be  available  for  the  students  to 
confer  with.  Student  counselor  ratio  Is  a point  of  little  agreement.  Recommenda- 
tions can  be  found  as  low  as  1-50  and  up  to  1-200  depending  on  needs.  The  quality 
of  your  student  body  can  affect  this  number  quite  radically.  A student  body  com- 
posed mostly  of  rural  youth  In  an  agricultural  program  seems  to  demand  less  counsel- 
ing than  their  urban  or  city  counterparts  In  the  same  program. 

Again,  let  me  reiterate,  we  believe  that  good  selection  can  cut  counseling 
needs  and  costs  substantially. 

The  third  service  of  placement  must  be  divided  Into  two  major  areas,  jblrst, 
placement  for  work  experience  durafig  the  formal  education  period  and  second,  place- 
ment for  full  time  work  as  a graduate  of  the  program. 

We  require  that  our  students  complete  two  ^-6  month  work  experience  programs 
during  the  tw.o  years  they  are  enrolled  In  the  program.  School  closes  the  first 
week  In  I4ay  and  reopens  In  September.  In  addition,  one  and  two  week  practlcums  are 
required  during  the  regular  sessions. 

To  be  of  the  utmost  value  summer  placement  must  be  carried  on  under  the  best 
educational  circumstances  possible.  In  a few  Instances  where  outstanding  home 
farms  are  In  operation,  the  student  Is  allowed  to  do  his  placement  on  the  family 
farm.  It  Is  felt,  however,  that  whenever  possible,  outside  placement  away  from  the 
home,  will  provide  the  widest  range  of  experiences  giving  the  student  the  most 
value  from  his  placement  program. 

Before  students  are  allowed  to  accept  employment  for  placement,  a thorough 
check  should  be  made  to  see  If  the  Job  fulfills  the  necessary  qualifications,  is 
the  employer  willing  to  assist  In  the  education  of  the  student  by  rotating  Jobs  and 
responsibilities?  Does  the  local  county  agricultural  agent  and/or  agriculture 
teacher  In  the  area  feel  this  Is  a good  agricultural  operation?  Is  the  operation 
modern,  efficient,  and  run  In  a manner  that  will  provide  good  training?  Are  the 
working  conditions  those  that  the  student  will  find  when  he  seeks  full  time  employ- 
ment after  graduation?  These  and  many  other  criteria  pertaining  to  the  type  of 
training  being  given  must  be  met  before  the  student  Is  allowed  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. The  student  staff  advisor  should  provide  him  with  sufficient  Information 
concerning  wages,  working  hours,  potential  fringe  benefits.  Insurance  practices, 
and  other  pertinent  Information  before  the  student  makes  his  final  contact  with  the 
employer.  It  Is  the  student's  responsibility,  however,  to  settle  problems  of  wages, 
working  hours,  housing  and  all  other  questions  with  the  employer  for  this  will  be 
his  responsibility  following  graduation.  An  agreement  should  be  developed,  written 
and  signed  by  the  employer,  student  and  the  staff  advisor  outlining  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  decided  upon.  If  placement  Is  with  the  soil  conservation  service, 
forestry  service,  or  large  commercial  company  and  a standard  employee  training 
course  is  available,  it  should  be  used.  A written  contract  Is  still  essential  to 
eliminate  any  misunderstandings. 

Every  student  should  be  required  to  send  a weekly  report  to  the  school  during 
the  placement  period  Indicating  work  done  and  any  other  Important  Information  the 
student  or  school  feels  should  be  brought  to  the  advisor's  attention,  x^llure  to 
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submit  these  reports  weekly  can  mean  suspension  from  the  program  as  this  is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  course  work.  The  serious  weakness  In  this  whole  placement  program 
1s  that  the  employer  must  pay  the  student  and  thus  he  must  look  at  the  dollar  value 
returned  rather  than  the  education  being  given.  Ideally  this  should  be  part  of  the 
regular  course  work,  graded  by  the  employer  and  done  for  credit  not  salary.  In  New 
Hampshire,  we  have  considered  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a pilot  program  with  a 
few  students  being  placed  on  a subsidized  program.  The  student  would  not  be  paid 
for  his  placement  program  between  the  first  and  second  year.  A scholarship  fund 
would  be  used  to  pay  the  student *s  college  expenses  the  second  year  of  the  program. 
The  employer  would  act  as  an  Instructor  following  a well  developed  course  outline. 

It  is  felt  this  would  provide  the  student  with  a better  education  and  more  practi- 
cal experience  than  the  present  program.  The  student  would  be  graded  for  his 
placement  and  receive  credit  toward  graduation.  We  feel  this  would  allow  us  to 
maintain  higher  educational  standards  and  perhaps  result  In  better  trained  gradu- 
ates. Most  of  our  people  average  $6o  per  week  plus  room,  board  and  in  many  In- 
stances overtime  pay  In  excess  of  50  hours  per  week.  A subsidization  would  be  very 
expensive  but  we  hope  that  such  a pilot  program  may  be  started  In  the  near  future. 

Placement  for  full  time  work  after  graduation  Is  literally  the  least  of  a 
school’s  concern  If  the  program  Is  fulfilling  needs  of  the  Industry.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  cannot  begin  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  trained  technicians  In  production 
agriculture  or  related  occupations,  We  do  have  an  informal  placement  program  In  the 
school  and  In  addition  use  the  regular  university  placement  service  as  a contact 
agency.  In  schools  where  this  type  of  service  Is  not  already  available  a registra- 
tion and  placement  service  should  be  established  to  give  both  the  graduates  and  em- 
ployers a chance  to  contact  each  other.  One  of  our  problems  has  been  that  employers 
become  impatient  and  will  sometimes  employ  a student  after  one  year  of  Instruction. 
The  majority  of  employers  recognize  the  bad  features  of  this  practice  and  respect 
the.  two-year  training  period.  A sound  placement  program  can  help  control  this 
problem* 

As  a follow-up  procedure,  a record  should  be  made  of  each  graduate’s  employment 
and  regular  contact  made  to  see  how  he  1s  progressing.  An  alumni  association  can  be 
established  and  by  holding  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  a large  number  of  alumni 
can  be  contacted.  In  a small  state  It  la  relatively  easy  to  keep  personal  contact 
with  the  graduates  as  members  of  the  staff  visit  students  In  their  placement  pro- 
grams. Often  times,  students  are  placed  In  businesses  operated  by  former  students 
and  close  contact  la  possible  through  present  enrolleea.  In  many  Instances  as 
graduates  feel  a need  to  change  employment  they  will  return  to  the  school  for  sug- 
gestions of  possible  new  positions  available.  Through  the  follow-up  procedure, 
formal  or  Informal,  It  la  possible  to  review  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  pro- 
gram and  make  course  adjustments  accordingly. 

These  then,  selection,  counseling,  placement  and  follow-up  are  the  four  major 
services  which  should  be  provided  by  schools  offering  technician  program’s.  I would 
like  to  mention  four  additional  services  which  should  be  provided  for  students. 
First,  let’s  be  honest  with  the  student  and  provide  Instruction  in  those  areas  or 
vocations  that  have  real  potential.  V/e  must  analyze  the  need  before  starting  a new 
course.  In  New  Hampshire,  we  carefully  studied  the  demand  for  forestry  technicians 
In  our  own  and  neighboring  states  and  found  a real  demand  for  technicians  by  the 
Industry  and  the  ^forest  services.  Industry  alone  showed  a tremendous  need  yet  al- 
most none  of  our  students  are  being  placed  In  industry.  When  the  technician  was 
avallaBTe  the  job  was  not  I Fortunately,  we  had  sufficient  need  In  other  areas  to 
take  up  the  slack  and  we  cannot  yet  fully  supply  the  annual  demand.  If,  however, 
we  had  gone  strictly  on  the  needs  expressed  In  the  Industry  we  would  have  been  do- 
ing a great  disservice  to  our  future  students  by  starting  the  course. 

Second,  let's  take  the  halo  off  the  word  technician  and  be  sure  our  students 
realize  that  this  may  be  working  with  our  hands,  not  just  white  collar  supervision. 
Too  many  graduates  from  our  program  are  becoming  "degree  conscious"  and  feel  that 
manual  labor  was  just  a part  of  the  program  for  education  purposes  but  as  graduates 
they  are  above  this  type  of  activity.  Sometimes  we  as  educators  create  this  situ- 
ation as  the  great  advantages  of  education  are  expounded  upon.  Let’s  serve  our  stu- 
dents by  letting  them  know  where  they  are  going  and  what  they  will  be  doing  after 
graduation. 

Third,  let’s  provide  a service  to  our  prospective  students  by  informing  high 
school  guidance  counselors  about  our  programs.  Whenever  possible,  have  a member  of 
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the  staff  visit  hl^h  schools  and  bocorae  personally  acquainted  with  the  ij,uldance 
counselors,  wake  at  least  two  maillncs  to  the  counselors  each  year  with  up-to-date 
Information  on  courses  and  vocational  opportunities. 

Guidance  counselor  invitational  drlve-ln  conferences  are  excellent  means  of  con- 
tactlnu  counselors.  Yet,  few  schools  or  colleges  use  this  approach.  The  counselors 
appreciate  the  chance  to  visit  the  school  first  hand,  be  treated  as  an  honored  guest, 
discuss  mutual  problems  and  develop  new  and  better  understandings.  Don't  overlook 
this  opportunity. 

Fourth,  let's  not  overlook  a youth  organization' for  our  students.  An  FFA  type 
program  to  develop  leadership  and  pull  the  student  body  together  is  most  important. 

Ve  feel  this  has  been  a weakness  in  our  New  Hampshire  program  because  the  students 
have  never  fully  supported  such  a program.  They  are  eligible  for  all  university 
organizations  except  varsity  sports  and  have,  therefore,  substituted  these  activi- 
ties for  a specific  youth  organization.  The  staff  feels  that  there  Is  merit  In  a 
separate  organization  and  perhaps  we  should  give  It  some  consideration  at  the  na- 
tional level  as  revisions  to  the  FFA  organization  are  contemplated. 

As  Indicated  In  the  beginning,  these  are  areas  that  also  merit  your  consider- 
ation. You  may  want  to  pursue  them  further  at  another  time. 

To  summarize  briefly.  Select  an  Intelligent,  physically  fit,  mature,  motivated 
student  with  a respectable  educational  background.  He  will  not  necessarily  be  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  but  he  may  still  be  a good  candidate  for  the  technician  pro- 
gram. Give  him  the  proper  counseling  and  guidance  that  will  keep  him  on  the’  road 
that  best  fits  his  Interests  and  abilities.  Above  all  else,  provide  him  with  a 
placement  opportunity  as  part  of  his  educational  program  that  Is  meaningful  and 
truly  provides  learning  by  doing,  under  the  conditions  that  he  will  find  exist  upon 
entrance  Into  full-time  employment.  Fc' low-up  the  graduate  to  rate  your  success  and 
determine  your  needs.  In  addition,  provide  those  other  services  which  will  encour- 
age potential  students  to  seek  your  program  as  a part  of  their  education. 
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The  acquisition  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  preparing  agricultural  tech- 
nicians Is  a difficult  task.  More  difficult  perhaps  Is  how  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject  In  one  hour. 

First  off.  In  ray  opinion,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  a truly  effective  teacher. 
Note  that  I said  "effective"  teacher,  not  Just  a well  prepared  teacher.  We  need 
more  people  who  understand  technical  agricultural  education  and,  therefore,  we  should 
ever  be  alert  to  encourage  the  right  young  men  in  this  direction.  There  was  much 
confusion  as  to  Just  what  an  agricultural  technician  Is  but  I think  we,  now,  have  a 
reasonably  well-focused  Idea  of  this.  Brick  and  mortar,  animals,  crops,  livestock 
and  machines  are  great  aids  but  they  do  not  substitute  for  a good  teacher.  I have 
heard  some  people  complain  that  they  did  not  have  proper  equipment  to  teach  and  then, 
after  getting  the  equipment,  they  still  could  not  teach. 

Agricultural  technician  education  Is  not  readily  supplied  by  chalk  board,  text- 
book and  visual  aids  alone.  Important  as  these  things  are.  Surely  every  good  program 
should  have  these  available  but  sometimes  it  Is  difficult  to  make  people  understand 
that  the  training  of  technicians  requires  a great  deal  In  the  way  of  equipment  and 
facilities  and,  therefore.  Is  more  expensive  than  other  types  of  education.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  farm-reared  young  men  available  and  qualified  to  fill  many  of  these 
technician  positions.  This  pool  Is  drying  up  so  we  better  get  busy. 

Sc  you  will  more  clearly  understand  some  things  to  follow,  1 would  like  to 
establish  a point  of  view,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not.  First  off,  to  me,  all 
education  Is  vocational  and  It  Is  never  ending.  Once  past  the  elementary  grades, 
the  function  of  education,  so  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  prepare  for  earning  a living. 

If  a living  cannot  be  earned,  all  the  schooling  In  the  world  is  useless.  Liberal 
arts  education  Is  fine  but.  In  my  opinion.  It  should  come  with  or  after  learning  how 
to  earn  a living.  (Before  this  presentation  Is  over,  you  may  see  how  much  I need 
some  liberal  arts  education.)  Thus  the  agricultural  technician  has  something  to  sell 
after  graduation  and  Is  prepared  for  the  entry  Job  and  hard  work. 

We  think  of  an  agricultural  technician  as  a specialist  yet  he  should  first  be  s 
generalist,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  prepared  for  specialization.  Many  oaployers  of 
agricultural  technicians  do  not  have  an  agricultural  background  yet  they  are  the 
first  to  recognize  Its  need. 

A short  while  ago,  the  American  Metals  Climax  Company  of  New  York  City  phoned 
and  wanted  a person  to  do  research  on  potash.  Potash  being  a by-product  of  their 
operations,  they  wanted  a person  to  dig  out  where  and  how  potash  is  used,  in  what 
quantities,  etc.;  then  after  that  to  go  out  on  the  road  selling.  When  I inquired 
what  territory,  I was  told  the  United  States.  By  that  time,  feeling  a bit  -eure  of 
the  situation,  I said,  "Why  don't  you  get  an  arts  college  graduate?"  The  answer  was 
most  emphatic  that  they  must  have  an  agricultural  person  and,  sorry  to  say,  1 could 
not  locate  anyone  who  would  take  this  opportunity  In  New  York  City  at  $90  per  week. 

Paramount  to  providing  thla  unique  type  of  agricultural  technician  education  Is 
a good  farm.  In  our  area,  most  people  desiring  an  agricultural  education  have  had 
little  or  no  agricultural  experience.  This  agricultural  experience  we  must  provide, 
and  usually  In  two  short  years.  At  least  we  can  get  them  started  In  this  length  of 
time.  If  you  question  the  feasibility  of  giving  agricultural  education  to  urban 
students,  we  can  discuss  that  later. 

A farm  for  educational  purposes  ought  to  provide  first  hand  experience  in  the 
phases  of  agriculture  common  to  the  area  and  some  experience  In  additional  enter- 
prises. There  is  a limit  to  this,  however  - usually  the  source  of  funds. 

Where  dairy  farming  predominates,  a herd  should  be  of  such  proportions  that 
students  get  some  real  experience  learning  to  care  for  all  ages.  Fortunately,  a 
small  herd  quickly  grows  in  number.  At  Parmingdale,  we  have  a hard  time  keeping 
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the  herd  under  90.  Everyone  llices  calves  so  the  pressure  is  on  to  raise  nearly 
every  one.  This  provides  good  learning  situations.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  all  parts  of  the  country  but,  in  the  northeast,  I thinic  every  agricultural 
technician  should  be  able  to  milk  by  hand  and  machine  even  if  he  does  not  get  prac- 
tice enough  to  become  efficient.  Forty  milking  cows  gives  us  about  the  right  num- 
ber for  100  first  year  students  to  get  a certain  minimum  of  experience,  to  provide 
sufficient  milk  for  processing  by  food  technology  students,  and  to  supply  our  din- 
ing hall. 

A laying  flock  of  some  2,000  birds,  some  on  the  floor  and  some  in  cages,  plus 
hatching  and  rearing  3,000  to  >1,000,  will  provide  poultry  experience.  This  can  be 
enhanced  with  turkeys  and  other  poultry  if  desired. 

Twenty  to  30  ewes,  20  beef  brood  cows,  and  10  brood  sows  with  their  increase 
will  provide  further  livestock  experience.  In  some  places,  a horse  enterprise, 
goats,  rabbits  or  game  may  be  feasible.  As  you  can  see,  1 am  speaking  aa  a north- 
easterner  but  the  principles  involved  are  the  same  and  adjustments  can  be  made. 

Buildings  for  these  livestock  enterprises  vary  widely.  Some  feel  that  an  edu- 
cational institution  should  be  a show  place.  Certain  taxpayers  in  our  state  do  not. 
There  can  be  a happy  medium.  I am  not  in  favor  of  building  for  the  ages.  If  we 
have  a choice  in  the  matter,  let  us  put-toese  buildings  up  in  such  a fashion  that  we 
can  afford  new  ones  or  at  least  remodel  ones  in  20  years.  My  grandfather  did  me  no 
favor  by  building  a great  big  barn  out  of  heavy  timbera,  full  of  knee  braces  and  al- 
most completely  unadaptable  to  preaent  day  agriculture.  We  don't  know  what  changes 
are  coming  but  we  certainly  know  that  they  are  coming. 

Crop  land  to  go  with  these  enterprises  can  vary  but  there  should  be  enough  land 
to  at  least  illustrate  how  the  crops  are  produced  and  to  provide  study  opportunities 
for  soils  and  crops  courses.  The  acreage  devoted  to  cash  crops  can  vary  but  some 
cash  crops  typical  cf  the  area  ahould  be  produced. 

Perhaps  this  is  a good  place  to  observe  that  probably  some  of  you  are  saying 
that  this  is  vocational  agriculture  and  what  is  technical  about  it.  To  a city- 
reared  youth,  it  is  all  very  strange  and  can  be  made  Just  as  technical  as  faculties 
wish  to  make  it.  Call  this  productive  agriculture  if  you  wish.  We  know  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  graduates  engage  in  actual  crop  and  livestock  production. 
However,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  every  would-be  agricultural  technician  should 
have  some  of  this  experience  in  his  early  years  in  order  to  be  properly  qualified  in 
his  specialization.  After  all,  how  many  at  19  or  20  years  of  age  really  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do?  How  many  of  your  knew;  how  many  know  now?  What  part  of  your 
agricultural  education  do  you  consider  a waste  of  time? 

How  much  farm  machinery  should  be  provided?  This  can  run  into  real  money,  as 
you  know.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  latest  machinery  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  every  studeir^  to  bec^e  proficient  with  every  machine.  Some  ma- 
chines can  be  owned,  some  can  ^ rented  or  leased,  and  some  can  be  had  on  a demon- 
strati^  basis'!  Machines  ca^^e  selected  for  their  educational  value,  rather  than 
as  a farmer  would,  on  the  basis  of  need  for  his  particular  acreage.  Keep  in  mind 
that  young  people  and  their  education  is  our  product. 

One  tractor  each  of  as  many  makes  as  possible  is  desirable,  possibly  changing 
over  the  years,  particularly  as  to  size.  Makes  should  be  those  popular  in  the  area. 
Again,  some  tractors  can  be  owned,  some  leased  and  some  use  can  be  made  of  dealer 
show  rooms,  demonstrations,  field  days,  farm  auctions,  etc. 

It  may  be  well  to  own  as  many  of  the  soil  engaging  tools  as  possible  rather 
than  getting  them  in  some  other  way  since  wear  and  breakage  is  apt  to  be  greater 
than  with  other  machines,  gome  of  these  may  be  easier  to  come  by  than  you  might 
expect.  I know  of  a case  where  a barn  burned  and  the  owner  said  we  could  have  what 
was  left  of  a John  Deere  plow.  We  overhauled  and  painted  it,  getting  good  lab 
instruction,  and  owned  another  plow.  In  another  case,  a moldboard,  coulter  assembly 
and  two  new  plow  shares  arrived  in  quite  a heap.  Strangely,  some  of  these  repairs 
were  fastened  to  other  parts  and  all  went  together  to  make  a plow.  A tractor  was 
badly  burned  in  an  institution  fire.  Fortunately,  bearings  were  not  melted  and  so, 
after  some  time,  effort,  great  quantities  of  repairs  and  much  instruction,  we  had  a 
good  model  S Case  tractor.  I'll  admit  that  an  instructor  must  be  alert  to  every 
kind  of  opportunity  and,  more  than  that,  willing  to  work  hard  and  long.  If  he  does 
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this,  he  may  find  this  desire  and  willingness  to  work  rubbing  off  on  his  students 
and  they.  In  turn,  will  be  better  prepared  to  take  a Job  after  graduation. 

Certain  equipment  can  be  leased.  Tractors  and  harvesting  equipment  are  good 
examples.  Some  manufacturers  have  an  educational  policy  of  leasing  machines  at  10)^ 
of  the  purchase  price  per  year.  Usually  the  machine  Is  replaced  each  year,  or  every 
two  years.  Of  couifse,  this  Is  a way  to  own  a machine  In  ten  years  but  who  wants  to 
own  an  old  tractor?  Sometimes  a piece  of  equipment  can  be  leased  at  a fixed  price 
for  three  years  and  then  owned  - a bulk  milk  tank,  for  example. 

This  past  spring,  for  i^90,  we  had  a large,  current  model,  shade  tree  sprayer  on 
campus  for  a month.  It  was  delivered  by  the  dealer,  thoroughly  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained, and  then  students  were  permitted  to  use  It.  Laboratory  study  use  was  made 
of  It  on  rainy  days.  Cost  per  student  was  under  $1.00  and  we  got  campus  trees 
sprayed  In  the  bargain.  A few  cars,  too.'  Possibly  one  of  our  graduates  being  a 
aalesman  for  the  dealer  had  something  to  do  with  the  deal  - an  excellent  Job,  by  the 
way,  for  an  agricultural  technician. 

A further  word  at  this  time  on  obtaining  these  facilities,  burely  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  a generous  legislature  or  some  other  body  with  adequate  funda.  How- 
ever, farm  land  and  buildings  might  become  available  In  surprising  ways.  Eventual 
ownership  is  to  be  desired  so  changes  can  be  made  as  needed. 


Buildings  can  be  added  to  or  remodeled  to  some  extent  through  class  Instruction, 
and  small  buildings  can  be  constructed.  Portable  hog  houses  and  poultry  shelters 
are  good  class  projects  when  wisely  developed.  Concrete  work  can  be  done.  Possibly 
a campus  organization  like  the  Cattle  Club  can  take  on  a project.  Acuity  and  stu- 
dents can  flirniah  labor  on  quite  a aizable  project  if  properly  planned.  A well 
mi^t  be  driven  or  water  piped;  all  sorts  of  things  can  be  done  If  st%rked  correctly. 

Farm  machinery  can  be  purchased  through  competitive  bidding  and  often  comes 
knocked  down,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  good  teaching.  Arrival  of  these 
machines  can  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  instruction  program. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  acquiring  equipment  but  do  not  overlook  the  possi- 
bility of  income  through  the  production,  grading,  packaging  and  sale  of  agricultural 
products  after  they  have  served  their  instructional  function.  The  operation  of  a 
market  can  be  profitable  as  well  as  educational. 

What  other  facilities  are  needed?  What  equipment  la  a must  and  what  is  desir- 
able? As  an  example,  let  us  take  a subject  like  soil  science.  The  already  mentioned 
farm  is  highly  desirable  so  students  can  go  to  the  fields  and  actually  use  the  crops 
and  study  how  the  soil  has  been  handled  and  will  be  handled  in  the  future.  Claaa 
information  can  be  applied  in  the  field  even  to  soil  preparation,  compaction,  liming, 
fertilization.  Irrigation,  etc.  Checks  can  be  run,  which  often  la  hard  to  do  on  an- 
other's land,  familiarity  with  the  machines  used  and  how  to  regulate  and  check  the 
rate  of  application  is  vital  and  technical. 


For  indoor  laboratory  work  in  soil  science  at  farmlngdale,  we  have  the  following 
items,  with  their  approximate  cost. 


3 pH  meters  $1,030 
2 ovens  600 
8 torsion  balances  1,500 
8 Harvard  balances  l6o 
1 triple  beam  acale  175 
1 scale  do 
1 aero  relief  map  65 


solu  bridgea 

$ 170 

centrifuges 

200 

refrigerator 

300 

muffle  furnace 

300 

colorimeter 

300 

sets  KJeldahl  apparatus 

ilOO 

Wiley  mill 

300 

Total 

$5,600 

This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  run  of  soil  testing  equipment, 
glassware,  set-ups,  gas,  water,  electricity,  etc.  This  equipment  in  the  hands  of  an 
outstanding  teacher  will  educate  some  good  soil  technicians.  Probably  no  one  atu- 
dent  will  use  all  this  equipment  on  his  Job  but  he  will  use  some  of  it.  Should  it 
happen  that  he  uses  none  of  it,  he  will  know  something  about  what  can  be  done  and  he 
will  have  accumulated  some  knowledge  and  know-how  that  he  can  later  apply.  We  cannot 
supply  the  student  with  experience  for  everything  to  come  later  in  life  but  it  is  a 
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function  of  our  educational  aystem«  It  seems  to  me«  to  provide  groups  of  students 
with  a chance  to  use  equipment  such  as  the  above.  Also  available  Is  a movie  projec- 
tor>  slide  and  film  strip  projectors  and,  on  occasion,  an  overhead  projector. 

Time  does  not  permit  going  through  this  same  procedure  for  chemistry,  micro- 
biology, zoology,  botany,  meat  amd  meat  products,  arboriculture,  entomology,  physi- 
ology, genetics,  food  processing  and  other  courses. 

Perhaps  here  is  a good  time  to  point  out  that  the  inclusion  of  more  science 
courses  like  these  represents  one  of  the  big  differences  between  so  called  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  True,  some  of  this  is  included  in  vocational  edu- 
cation but  not  to  the  same  depth  and,  of  course,  many  of  these  do  not  go  to  the  same 
depth  as  at  a four-year  college  or  university. 

More  mathematics,  as  such,  is  included  in  most  agricultural  acholoian  programs 
and  Some  say  there  should  be  more.  High  schools  are  doing  a bet.  ,r  Job  with  math 
and  So  students  will  be  prepared  to  handle  more.  Included  in  this  is  the  problem  of 
balance:  that  is,  how  much  general  education  to  how  much  technical.  At  Farmingdale, 
the  curriculum  is  approximately  1/3  technical  agriculture;  1/3  general  education 
like  ^glish,  math,  science,  sociology,  psychology,  etc.;  and  1/3  related  to  both. 
Some  alumni  several  years  after  graduation  wish  they  had  more  English.  I have  not 
taken  time  on  facilities  for  English,  math,  etc.,  assuming  that  these  ere  well  under- 
stood by  all,  being  much  simpler  and  cheaper  to  provide  than  the  equipment  and 
facilities  for  technical  education. 

How  about  sharing  equipment  with  other  areas?  This  is  a good  theory  but  in 
agriculture  there  are  not  too  many  machines  to  share.  He  have  exchanged  the  use  of 
a Concrete  mixer,  power  plant  and  a few  other  things  but  not  many,  we  tried  it  with 
a hydraulic  press,  only  to  find  that  when  we  wanted  it  back,  the  press  had  been 
painted  and  bolted  to  the  floor. 

Some  facilities  can  be  developed.  In  agriculture  and  horticulture,  we  deal 
with  growing  things  so  increase  can  be  made.  Livestock,  fruit  crops,  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  gardens,  turf  areas,  etc..,  can  be  easily  increased  to  meet  instruction  needs, 
if  land  is  available. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  to  get  some  additional  dairy  cattle.  At  the  cow  barn  one 
day,  I asked  a smell  group  of  seniors  if  our  dairy  cattle  instruction  would  be  im- 
proved with  some  other  breeds  besides  Kolsteins.  They  said,  "Yes."  A little  later, 
one  of  them  asked  me  if  we  would  accept  some  Ayrshire  calves  if  ^iven  to  us.  1 said, 
"Sure,"  thinking  he  was  Joking.  At  10  P.M.  a few  Sunday  nights  later,  this  same  stu- 
dent appeared  at  the  cow  barn  with  a U-Haul  behind  his  car  and  8 calves  gathered  from 
various  breeders  around  New  York  state.  One  of  our  graduates,  an  Ayrshire  breeder, 
heard  of  this  and  sent  us  2 more  calves.  Mow  we  have  some  fine  Ayrshires  coming  into 
milk.  One  has  made  6,230  pounds  of  milk  and  276  pounds  of  fat  in  I8I  days  and  an- 
other 5,116  pounds  of  milk  and  212  pounds  of  fat  in  1^9  days.  Right  now  I'm  looking 
for  a place  to  trade  some  Aberdeen  Ang^s  or  Holsteins  for  some  Brown  Swiss  and  Jer- 
seys. 


I urge  the  development  of  a market.  Many  positions  for  agricultural  technicians 
are  in  the  area  of  distribution  and  marketing  and  surely  all  of  agriculture  needs 
technicians  here.  A market  can  provide  real  zest  to  instruction  in  harvesting,  grad- 
ing, packaging  and  selling.  One  student  learned  a great  deal  from  a rubber  band  he 
lost  showily  up  in  a professor's  TV  dinner.  Food  technology  students  at  Farmingdale 
rotate  at  '<  to  5 P.M.  two  days  per  week  selling  class  prepared  food  items  to  campus 
personnel.  If  you  can  rata'"  control  of  these  receipts  it  helps  in  many  ways. 

How  can  facilities  be  kept  current  and  up  to  date?.  Another  way  of  putting  it 
is,  how  can  we  keep  up  to  date?  Agriculture  is  changing  so  rapidly  I find  it  most 
difficult.  Where  a rental  system  is  followed,  farm  machinery  will  be  of  the  current 
model.  Companies  like  to  have  their  new  machines  seen  and  used  by  students.  Loaned 
machines  usually  are  not  allowed  to  get  old.  A branch  manager  was  on  our  campus  and 
saw  two  red  tractor  engines  being  torn  down  and  put  back  together  by  students. 
Whereupon  he  asked  if  we  would  like  one  of  his.  Naturally  I said  yes  and  we  got  an 
Oliver  on  the  seme  basis,  diesel  no  less,  the  next  week. 

Develop  good  contacts  with  all  dealers  and  equipment  will  come  easier  and  be 
easier  to  keep  up  to  date.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  cannot  help  if  they  do  not  know 
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the  need.  This  will  aid  In  Job  placetnenti  too.  iibculty  membera  should  attend  d^on« 
strbtionBj  field  daysj  fann  auctions  and  other  affairs  locally  and  on  the  state  level 
In  an  attempt  to  keep  up  to  date.  At  least  one  new  thing  can  be  learned  at  each  such 
affair.  Keeping  In  close  touch  with  experiment  atatlonsj  the  state  oollegSi  research 
farms^  etc,,  will  help.  Salesmen  can  take  up  a lot  of  time  but  they  also  can  bring 
you  much  new  Information  regarding  equipment. 

Good  records  should  be  kept  and  proper  depreciation  taken  annually  so  new  models 
can  be  obtained.  Quite  often  this  can  be  done  In  such  a way  that  some  new  equipment' 
arrives  every  year  and  some  old  machines  are  retired*  Getting  such  records  started 
can  be  quite  a Job  h\xt,  once  under  way^  this  la  a big  help  In  Justifying  the  need  for 
a new  piece  of  equipment.  If  It  la  a new  program^  keep  records  from  the  start. 
Naturally  there  has  to  be  some  budget  to  work  with  and  agreement  on  how  long  a piece 
of  equipment  must  last.  I question  very  much  the  feasibility  of  Instructing  with 
equipment  that  la  too  old.  This  means  very  careful  Justification  when  making  re- 
quests. Saying  an  Item  la  "badly  needed"  doesn't  cut  much  mustard  with  moat  adminis- 
trators. Managing  In  some  way  to  have  a fairly  generous  budget  for  repairs  will  help 
greatly  In  keeping  equipment  up  to  date. 

A picture  Is  no  substitute  for  the  real  thing  but  la  a satiafactory  substitute 
when  the  real  thing  la  not  available.  Therefore^  the  develofiment  of  a movle«  film 
strip  and  slide  ll^brary  is  a moat  valuable  facility*  I like  slides  beat  of  all  for 
then  I can  provide  my  own  sound.  Rerunning  a movie  without  the  commentary  and  pro- 
viding your  own  sound  sometimes  is  a good  technique.  With  some  planning^  effott  and 
a little  money^  much  can  be  done  in  a year  or  two.  Be  careful^  though^  not  ot  use 
these  things  aa  a crutch  and  use  them  too  long.  Ihrow  them  away  when  they  become 
obsolete^  or  save  them  for  historical  reasons. 

•Dr.  Taylor  very  generously  asked  me  to  dream  a little  and  this  I am  going  to  do 
as  I conclude. 

Will  we  stick  with  the  term  "agricultural  technician"  too  long?  True,  It  ia  a 
new  term  yet  but  watch  out  that  we  don't  use  It  too  long  Instead  of  inventing  a new 
one.  Perhaps  it  la  not  even  accurate  nowi  la  the  manager  of  a feed  store  a tech- 
nician? The  sales  manager  for  frozen  foods?  Supervisor  of^^  duck  processing  plant? 
Merchandising  representative  for  United  Anilt?  Buy^  for  a garden  center  chain? 
Inspector  for  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture?  Nursery  salesman?  Owner  of  a 
landscape  service?  Assistant  purchasing  agent?  Produce  broker?  And  now  hang  onto 
your  seat  - a cosmetic  aanltarlan?  One  of  our  food  technology  graduates  Is  in  qual- 
ity control  work  for  Revlon,  because  so  many  dairy  products  are  used  In  cosmetics. 

I'm  satisfied  he's  a technician  but  not  ao  sure  It  Is  agricultural.  •She  Avon  people 
are  after  our  graduates  now. 

Some  people  are  worried  about  the  population  Increase.  I'm  concerned,  of 
course,  but  not  worried.  Food  may  well  be  a problem  but  we  don't  know  what  we  can 
produce  If  we  really  have  to.  If  we  can  Just  operate  under  a free  private  enter- 
prise system,  the  farmers  of  this  country  will  produce  If  there  la  profit  In  ao  do- 
ing. A few  months  ago,  some  people  were  squawking  because  lettuce  was  30^  per  head. 
Last  week  I couldn't  get  potatoes  at  my  house  because  they  cost  10^  per  pwnd. 

We've  been  blessed  with  abundance  and  cheap  food  for  a long  time.  This  may  not  al- 
ways be  ao.  We  better  get  readyj  We  better  gird  ouraelvea  to  produce  a lot  more 
agricultural  technicians  and  we  had  better  produce  better  ones.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  Just  emerging  on  the  greatest  era  of  agricultural  education  we  have  seen  since 
the  Smith-Hughes  daya.  I don't  mean  Juat  this  88-£^0  money  but  the  long  range  haul. 
One  hundred  years  ago  when  85^  of  our  people  were  on  farms,  to  now  with  the  reverse, 
we  are  running  out  of  people  that  absorbed  great  agricultural  know-how  by  osmosis 
because  they  grew  up  with  It.  We've  got  to  provide  this  know-how  In  other  ways.  We 
are  putting  out  what  we  call  technicians,  for  want  of  a better  term,  with  know-how 
and  ability  to  work.  We  better  continue  by  doing  a better  Job. 

We'll  face  fantastic  changes.  We  have  already.  The  agricultural  changes  in 
the  last  23  years  are  greater  than  the  previous  200*  Rest  assured  this  will  con- 
tinue. The  good  farms  will  have  their  own  Insemlnatora,  their  own  bookkeepers  and 
money  managers,  their  own  secretaries,  their  own  salesman,  their  own  buyers  and 
sellers,  A duck  farmer  on  Long  Island  already  has  hired  a Fh.D.  to  plan  his  breed- 
ing! A New  York  poultryman  has  a man  to  run  hla  IBM  machines  for  pedigree  work. 

There  are  lots  of  things  to  be  done  In  agriculture  and  we'll  be  right  in  the  middle 
of  It.  But,  we  better  get  some  manpower  ready  - some  agricultural  technicians.  If 
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you  will.  Could  these  ag  technician  Jobs  becone  so  good  we  would  take  three  years 
to  train? 


I have  said  things  not  new  to  some  of  you.  I would  like  to  hope  that  1 have 
brought  out  at  least  one  thing  new«  different  or  usable  to  each  of  you.  We  have  a 
great  area  in  which  to  work;  what  can  be  greater  than  agriculture  and  young  people? 
What  a combination.'  Money  will  come  - it  is  coming,  we  know.  Let's  work  on  this 
preparation  of  young  people  as  we've  never  worked  before.  Let's  get  the  equipment 
and  facilities i 

At  the  5^th  Annual  Professional  Imin^ovement  Conference  of  the  Association  of 
TAchers  of  Agriculttire  of  New  York  held  last  month,  a patriarch  of  ag  teachers  re- 
tired. I would  like  to  close  with  part  of  the  story  he  used.  If  you  don't  believe 
you  live  in  the  best  country  in  the  world,  go  to  that  country;  if  you  don't  think  you 
live  in  the  best  state  in  that  country,  go  to  that  state;  if  you  don't  think  you  live 
in  the  best  community- in  that  state,  go  to'  that  community;  if  you  don't  think  you 
have  the  best  Job  in  your  c<»ununity,  get  that  Jpb.  Qentlemen,  we  have  the  best  Job 
in  the  best  country,  in  the  best  state,  with  the  best  young  people  and  I hope  our 
best  efforts  are  good  enough. 


«**««' 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ACKtlCUITURAL  TECHNICIAN  FROOftAMS 

AT 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
FARMINfflMLE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Farm 


130  acres  crops 

20  acres  fruits  and  vegetables 

12  acres  pasture,  paddocks,  poultry  range 


The  Dairy  Herd 


cows 

44  head  of  young  stock 


Herd  Average 


Lbs.  Butterfat 

531 


600 


Beef 


18  brood  cows 
1 bull 
10  heifers 


13  steers 
16  calves 


Sheep 


20  ewes 


1 ram 


20  lambs 


Swine 


5 gilts 
13  shoats 


10  brood  sows 
2 boars 


23  pigs 


Poultry 


2000  layers 
pullets 


meat  birds  7500  lbs.  chicken  and  turkey  meat 

turkeys  20000  doz.  eggs  sold  annually 
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Buildings  to  House  the  Above  Llveatock 
^ upriglit~3aios 

Portable  hog  and  poultry  shelters 
Meat  and  Meat  Products  laboratory  including: 
Slaughter  room 
Cutting  room 
Walk-In  refrigerator 
Granery 

Fertilizer  and  pesticide  storage  building 
Machinery. storage  sheds 


/ 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

StJTOUu^sqTTT,  of  glass 
4 acres  nursery 

6 acres  instructional  gardens  and  flowers 
1 acre  pinetum  and  shrub  collection 
Campus 


Classrooms 

Approximately  20  of  conventional  type 
5 with  tables 
1 drafting  room 


Laboratories 

Soil  Science 
1 Botany 

3 Farm  machinery  and  mechanics 
5 Pood  Technology 
1 Microbiology 
1 Chemistry 

1  Combination  Botany  and  Zoology 


Farm  Machinery 

I?  tractors 
4 plows 

4 disc  harrows 
1 spike  tooth  harrow 

1 potato  planter 

2 corn  planters 

3 grain  drills 
1 cultipacker 

3 tractor  cultivators 
1 row  crop  sprayer 

1 orchard  sprayer 

Several  small  sprayers  and  dusters 
3 mowing  machines 

2 side  delivery  rakes 


1 Poultry  killing  room 
1 Poultry  evisceration  and  processing 
1 Microtechnique 
1 Flower  arrangement 
<^1  Propagating 
« 1 Potting 

1 Fruit  grading  and  packing 


1 baler 

1 field  chopper  with  3 heads 

2 chopped  feed  wagons 
2 silage  blowers 

1 potato  grader 
1 apple  grader 
1 livestock  scale 

1 feed  grinder 

2 silo  unloaders 

2 elevators 

3 trucks 

Several  2-wheel  trailers 

II  ||  II  It 


Other  Equipment 
Roo  washer 
Blancher 
Exhaust  box 
Retorts 
Mixers 
Stoves 
Incubators 
Poultry  picker 
Automatic  feeder 
Bulk  tank 
Milking  machines 
Gutter  cleaner 
Multiplate  xYeezer 
6 freezers 


Plate  pasteurizer 
Tank  pasteurizer 
Homogenizer 
Bottle  washer 
Bottler 

Sweet  water  tank 

Cooler 

Milk  pump 

Ice  cream  freezer 

Walk-in  freezer 

Large  walk-in  refrigerator 

2000  bu.  apple  cold  storage 

Root  cellar 

Electric  and  gas  welder 


Microscopes 
Blue  printer 
Drafting  tables 
pH  meters 
Ovens 
Balances 
Maps 

Centrifuges 
Colorimeter 
Wiley  Mill 
Autoclaves 
Chemical  apparatus 
Microbiology  apparatus 
Botany  apparatus 
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other  Equipment  (Continued) 

Holding  tank  Projectors  and  screens 

Dynamometer 

1963-6»i  Sales 

Dairy  and  livestock  products 
Eggs  and  poultry  meat 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Flowers,  plants,  shrubs,  etc. 


$56,812 

12,375 

15,300 

10,000 


O 

me 


2oology  equipment 
Majonnler  tester 


AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  FARM  EtiUIPMENT  INDUSTRY 

by 

Merritt  D.  Hill 
President,  J.  I.  Case  Company 
and 

President,  f^rm  Equipment  Institute 


Just  two  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Plllsbury  Company,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Plllsbury,  addressed  s vocstlonsl  agriculture  teachers  breakfast  In  Mlnnespolls. 

In  his  brief,  but  very  Interesting  tslk,  he  Included  some  Informstlve  statistics 
which  spesk  well  for  vo-sg  trslnlng  snd  the  vo-sg  educstors  of  this  country. 

According  to  Mr.  Plllsbury's  figures,  s total  of  2,758  vo-ag  students  grsdusted 
from  Mlnnesots  high  schools  In  1963 . Six  months  Ister,  of  these  students  hsd 
either  entered  the  armed  forces  or  hsd  gone  on  to  further  their  educstlon.  About 
one-fourth  of  these  young  people  were  enrolled  In  sgrlcultursl  colleges  or  were  tsk- 
ing  sgrlculture-vocstlonsl  courses. 

And  s little  over  90^  of  the  bslance  of  the  graduates  were  sctlvely  engaged  In 
farming  or  closely  related  businesses.  Thus,  spproxlmately  BOji  of  these  farm  youths 
were  engaged  directly  In  agriculture,  sgrl-buslness,  or  were  attending  ag  schools. 

It  csn  be  assumed  that  those  In  sg  schools  Intend  to  make  some  form  of  sgrlcultursl 
activity  their  life  work. 

Again  I say  this  speaks  well  for  vo-ag  training  and  the  fine  work  that  la  being 
done  by  the  teachers  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  worthy  cause. 

Even  more  encouraging  In  Mr.  Plllsbury's  figures  was  the  fact  that  only  slightly 
more  than  of  this  vo-ag  students  were  unemployed  six  months  after  graduation.  Com- 
pared with  the  national  unemployment  average  of  15-18}S  for  this  age  group,  I believe 
this  IS  a wonderful  testimonial.  It  Indicates  that  there  is  a place  for  our  agricul- 
turally trained  people  In  this  country  and  it  shows,  too,  that  such  people  are 
eagerly  being  sought  by  employers.  If  this  Is  true  for  those  with  only  a high  school 
education.  Imagine  the  demand  for  technicians  who  acquire  another  year,  two,  or  three 
of  specialized  training. 

And  that  Is  what  we  are  here  to  examine  today.  At  least  for  the  next  hour  or  so 
let’s  look  at  the  relationship  of  the  agricultural  technician  and  the  farm  equipment 
Industry. 

Briefly,  what  exactly  Is  the  farm  equipment  industry?  There  are  two  distinct, 
but  related,  divisions  to  this  business.  One,  of  course.  Is  the  manufacturing  end 
— the  other  Is  distribution.  Each  needs  the  other.  Together  they  comprise  the  farm 
equipment  Industry  as  we  see  It  today.  And  because  each  Is  so  vital  to  the  other 
I'll  attempt  to  cover  them  both  here  today. 

Next,  exactly  what  is  an  agricultural  technician  In  the  eyes  of  the  farm  equip- 
ment Industry?  Actually  I believe  he  can  be  anyone  who  has  had  some  specialized 
training  In  a technical  area  and  Is  applying  that  training  In  a practical  way.  Now 
a technician  can  be  such  In  varying  degrees.  He  may  be  a person  who  mechanically 
checks  out  operations  of  a machine,  follows  a teat,  or  performs  some  other  function 
to  which  he  is  assigned.  Or  he  may  be  engaged  in  some  action  which  has  a greater 
degree  of  responsibility  but  somewhat  less  than  that  assigned  to  the  fully  qualified 
engineer.  In  other  words,  a technician  can  have  varying  degrees  of  responsibility 
dependent  upon  his  abilities  and  training. 

In  the  farm  equipment  Industry,  like  In  others,  technicians  are  employed  In  a 
wide  variety  of  Jobs,  directly  or  indirectly  supporting  the  work  of  all  types  of 
engineers  or  other  specialists,  under  close  supervision  or  with  relative  Independence. 
They  may  perform  relatively  routine  tasks  or  they  nay  perform  complex  work  Involving 
Intricate  or  delicate  Instruments  or  apparatus. 

By  the  performance  of  such  assigned  duties  the  technician  thus  relieves  ' he  engi- 
neer or  scientist  or  executive  of  the  more  routine  aspects  of  their  responsibilities. 
These  men  thus  free  themselves  for  the  more  Important  parts  of  their  Job  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  more  advanced  knowledge  and  training. 
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At  the  same  time,  through  diligent  and  thorough  performance  of  his  tasks  the 
technician  may  advance  to  a full  professional  status,  particularly  if  he  supplements 
his  on>the-Job  experience  with  additional  study  and  acquisition  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. 


Specifically,  how  many  technicians  are  there  in  the  farm  equipment  industry? 

I'm  afpaid  that  is  rather  difficult  to  answer.  It  would  require  a wild  guess  which 
I won't  hazard.  Perhaps  there  are  sources  of  such  information.  I haven't  located 
a complete  and  accurate  one. 

A government  report^  recently  released  shows  results  of  a survey  made  in  I96I. 
This  report  indicates  that  there  were  approximately  5,500  technicians  in  the  farm 
equipment  industry  and  that  this  figure  worked  out  to  79  technicians  for  every  100 
engineers  and  scientists  in  the  industry.  Also  the  report  indicated  a 5^  increase 
during  the  previous  year. 

I heard  of  one  survey  recently  that  indicated  the  need  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
alone  for  1,000  additional  dealer  service  technicians.  If  Iowa  dealers  can  absorb 
that  many,  what  about  the  rest  of  the  country?  And  what  about  those  needed  by  the 
many  manufacturers  in  this  business? 

Fart  of  the  reason  for  the  inability  to  accurately  determine  the  number  of  tech- 
nicians required  lies,  of  course,  in  that  the  title  of  technician  is  applied  to  vary- 
ing types  of  Jobs.  There  is,  as  far  as  I can  determine,  almost  no  standardization  of 
titles  between  firms.  And  ^even  less  agreonent  exists  as  to  what  qualifies  an  indi- 
vidual as  a technician r~'TcTnarrow  it  dowh~t^^icultural  technician  throws  up 
Mother  set  of  standards  and  qualifications. 

You  might  also  ask  — Is  there  a growing  need  for  technicians  in  the  farm  equip- 
ment business?  To  this  I'd  have  to  answer  with  a definite  "Yes". 

Ours  is  different  than  other  industries  in  sane  ways,  similar  in  others.  Per- 
haps because  of  the  nature  of  the  "beast",  our  industry  does  not  require  the  highly 
automated  procedures  found  in  industries  supplying  consumer  goods  in  countless  num- 
bers. Our  production,  although  automotive  in  nature,  needs  nowhere  near  the  auto- 
matic methods  employed  in  manufacturing  automobiles.  Actually  this  is  a matter  of 
economics  based  on  the  lower  production  volume. 

Even  so,  we  are  advancing  technologically.  Ten  years  ago  a computer  was  unheard 
of  in  this  tosiness.  Today  each  of  our  plants  has  a highly  developed  computer  system 
and  the  largest  plants  have  complex  computers  which  perform  many  and  varied  tasks. 

All  of  this,  therefore,  requires  technicians  for  operation  of  the  computers  and  re- 
lated equipment  as  well  as  other  modern  machines.  This  is  only  one  example. 

Incidentally,  these  technological  advances  have  not  eliminated  employees.  Actu- 
ally today  our  company,  for  one,  is  near  its  highest  peak  of  peacetime  employment  and 
I'd  guess  the  same  probably  may  be  true  industry-wide. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  trend  to  fewer  farms  and  larger  ones.  The  need  for 
technicians  on  such  larger  farms  has  probably  been  discussed,  or  will  be,  during  the 
course  of  your  program.  This  trend  forces  changes  in  the  operations  of  the  farm 
equipment  industry,  too.  And  affects  favorably  the  mnployment  and  utilization  of 
technicians. 

Our  engineers  are  constantly  under  pressure  to  come  up  with  the  type  of  machin- 
ery necessary  to  meet  the  modern  needs .of  food  and  fibre  production.  > The  technician, 
again,  as  the  engineer's  helpmate  plays  an  important  part  in  this  de^lopment. 

I can  say  for  almost  a certainty  that  this  industry  as  a whole  would  prefer  to 
hire  people  who  have  an  agricultural  background  rather  than  those  without  this  experi- 
ence. For  whatever  Job  you  might  name,  if  a person  has  been  reared  on  a farm  he  has 
the  knowledge  of  the  situations  and  problems  which  exist  there.  This  gives  him  an 
inside  track. 


^U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Scientific  and  Technical 
Personnel  in  Industry  in  I96I  --  NSF  63-62."  Prepared  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 
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I can't  say  it  is  an  automatic  or  magic  phrase  for  being  hired  to  say«  "i  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  a farm."  Many  — probably  most  --  of  our  engineera  or  em* 
ployeea  in  any  area  never  lived  or  ever  worked  on  a farm.  But  I do  believe  it  gen- 
erally helps  to  have  had  that  experience. 

Not  only  ia  the  experience  helpful  but  alao  we  find  that  the  farm-reared  young 
person  often  has  good  work  habita  and  greater  stability  and  character  than  the  urban 
youngster.  Now  I do  not  mean  this  to  sound  like  a hard  and  fast  rule.  But  the  farm 
youth  — even  today  — is  not  exposed  to  the  many  diversions  of  interest  the  city 
boy  or  girl  is.  Also,  the  farm  youth  usuaHy  directs  his  activity  in  farm-related 
directions  through  t-H  or  PFA  work.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  farm  family  la  a 
more  closely  knit  unit  than  the  average  city  family  and  you  have  the  reason  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  farm  youth  growing  up  aa  stable  citizens  as  compared  with  city 
young  people. 

For  this  reason  we  in  the  farm  equipment  industry  look  to  the  farm  for  a supply 
of  recruits  to  Join  our  ranks.  Although  this  supply  is  dwindling  it  will  ever  be 
there  because  all  the  young  people  born  on  the  farm  definitely  cannot  be  used  on  the 
farm  and  eventually  muat  aeek  other  pursuits.  Vfe  hope  to  interest  a good  percentage 
of  them  in  becoming  associated  with  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equipment. 

yell,  now  that  I've  put  In  the  olasslfled  ad  for  help  wanted,  I should  get  back 
to  the  subject  being  discussed.  Perhaps  we  should  explore,  it  now  In  a more  specific 
nature. 

The  farm  equipment  manufacturer's  business  consists  of  these  broad  categoriea 
of  activity: 

Product  planning 

Engineering 

Materials  management 

Manufacturing 

Marketing 

Finance 

Corporate  relations 

Every  one  of  these  areas  definitely  has  need  for,  and  actually  employs,  tech- 
nicians. However,  all  do  not  apecifically  need  technicians  who  are  agriculturally 
oriented,  whereas,  others  can  use  the  specially  trained  agricultural  technician  to 
tood  advantage. 

I 

Let's  look  at  theae  areaa  one  at  a time. 

Product  Planning,  as  its  name  implies,  ia  the  forward  looking  area  which  an- 
tic ipatestne'TieMB^f  the  farmer  several  years  ahead  of  time.  Obviously  here  is 
a division  where  a thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  a prime  requisite.  Added 
to  this  is  the  need  for  technical  engineering  training  as  well  as  a need  for  fore- 
sightedness  and  imagination.  Theae  people  need  the  kind  of  Ingenuity  exhibited  by 
men  like  John  Deere  and  Leonard  Andrus  who  developed  the  first  steel  plow;  like 
CyruB  McCormick  who  produced  the  first  reaper;  and  like  Jerome  Increaae  Case  who 
viaualized  and  then  produced  a ‘far  more  effective  threshing  machine  than  the  ground- 
hog threshers  he  first  used  and  sold  to  mid-western  frontier  farmers  way  back  in  1842. 

A very  important  technical  function  in  the  area  of  product  planning  ia  that  of 
reaearch  — product  and  market. 

Thoae  in  charge  bf  the  product  planning  function  certainly  need  techniciana  to 
whom  they  can  turn  with  embryonic  ideaa  for  further  development  before  referring 
them  to  the  engineering  department  for  a more  practical  review  and  actual  design. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  Engineering  --  the  area  where  more  technicians  are  used 
than  any  other  as  far  as  industry  is  concerned. 

I mentioned  a survey  earlier  which  indicated  there  were  79  technicians  in  this 
industry  for  every  100  engineers.  Although  the  survey  was  not  explicit  I believe 
they  intended  to  indicate  that  these  technicians  were  In  the  engineering  area  --  not 
spread  throughout  the  balance  of  the  industry  where  technicians  most  certainly  are 
used. 
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Here  are  Just  a fen  of  the  technician  type  positions  which  are  a part  of  this 
industry  in  the  engineering  area.  Positions  for  which  there  are  great  needs t 

Research  & development  technician 
Systems  test  technician 
Production  supervisor 
Field  engineering  assistant 
Testing  technician 
Design  technician 
Fluid  power  technician 
Diesel  engine  specialist 

And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  At  any  rate«  engineering  offers  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  the  technical-minded  individxial  who  for  some  reason  did  not  acquire  a 
degree  in  engineering  and  yet  is  capable  of  and  willing  to  go  beyond  high  school  in 
his  training.  And,  as  previously  stated,  a technician's  position  is  a stepping  stone 
to  higher  places  for  the  ambitious  individual, 

A fairly  new  concept  in  industry  is  known  as  materials  management.  1 perhaps 
can  best  define  this  by  comparing  the  director  of  that  function  with  a company  con- 
troller. As  you  know,  the  controller  is  a financial  officer  who -is  fully  aware  of 
and  controls  those  areas  of  a company's  operations  relating  to  money  — both  the  in- 
come and  out -go. 

So  it  is  with  the  individual  directing  materials  management.  He  supervises  the 
movement  and  handling  of  materials  within  a eom|»ny.  They  may  be  raw  materials,  work 
in  process,  or  finished  goods. 

This  type  of  operstion  calls  for  technicians  in  some  areas.  Again,  agricultural 
training  is  not  essential  but  is  desirable,  got  instance,  value  analysis  is  a very 
vital  part  of  this  work:.  This  activity  calls  for  people  who  recognize  the  balance 
between  design,  cost,  and  operating  needs.  An  example  would  be  of  a person  who  can 
look  at  a part  and  determine  whether  it  can  be  made  better  for  less  monay. 

Although  part  of  this  talent  might  be  intuitive  a great  deal  of  the  ability 
comes  from  training,  experience,  and ' environment  — in  our  case  with  agricultural 
surroundings. 

Procurement,  or  purchasing,  is  a major  area  of  materials  management.  This  type 
of  work  calls  for  people  with  a definite  type  of  training  to  perform  their  specific  ' 
tasks.  They  must  be  creative  thinkers,  not  in  the  development  of  great  long  range 
projects,  but  more  so  in  meeting  everyday  problems  and  situations  which  arise. 

Now  let's  take  a look  at  the  manufacturing  area  of  the  farm  equipment  industry. 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it  we  can't  claim  that  this  area  is  seeking  agricultur- 
ally trained  people  diligently.  The  manufacture  of  an  agricultural  tractor  or  a plow 
is  not  much  different  than  the  production  of  a refrigerator  or  a motorcycle. 

The  same  manufacturing  processes  are  used.  Farts  are  made  and  assembled.  Ex- 
cept for  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  technician,  agricultural  background  would  not 
contribute  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  boy  looking  for  a Job  in  industry  could  certainly 
find  it  here  and  the  one  looking  for  a Job  in  the  technician  area  might  find  it  among 
these: 


Quality  control  co-ordinator  for  testing  machinery  off  the  assembly  line 
Quallly  control  co-ordina tors  ror  checking  on  vendor  supplied  components 
.and  materials  and  to  determine  if^  suppliers  are  Initially  qualified 
and  continue  to  be  qualified  to  furnish  materials 
Quality  control  statisticians  to  watch  for  tooling  deficiencies  and  other 
such  items 

Field  technicians  who  observe  equipment  in  operation  and  look  for  manu- 
facturing  deficiencies  that  might  show  up  only  in  field  use 
Junior  manufacturing  engineers  for  tool  design  work 
3hop  supervisors,  incluoing  foremen  and  general  foremen  positions  are 
' ideal  objectives  for  technicians 
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Labftfatory  technlclanSi  auch  aa  for  the  cheralatry  lab«  to  test  steel, 
paint,  etc. 

Paint  technlclana  are  needed  to  keep  a constant  Match  on  cleaning  and 
degreasing  procedures,  consistency  of  paint,  proper  application, 
depth  of  paint,  and  other  such  details 
Foundry  technicians  who  must  constantly  teat  sand.  Match  cupolas  for 
charge  and  proper  melting  characteristics,  plus  other  factors  in 
producing  quality  castings 

Gauge  technicians  who  Match  specifications  and  standards 
Production  control  technlclana  Mho  serve  as  dispatchers  — a vital, 

' responsible  position 

Time  study  experts  Improve  production  efficiency 
Data  processing  programmers  and  tab  operators  are  truly  technicians 
in  modern  manufac'twl'ng  processes 

So  I say  again,  there  are  many  Jobs  In  the  farm  equipment  manufacturing  business 
for  farm  youth  although  little  of  It  requires  their  specific  background.  What  It 
does  require  — as  In  all  technician  positions  — Is  Interest  In  the  Job,  leadership 
qualities,  good  Judgoaent,  and  training  and  experience  In  the  particular  field  of 
endeavor . 

Once  the  product  is  built  It  must  be  sold.  This  Is  the  function  of  the  market- 
ing division.  Right  noM  I'd  like  to  discuss  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manu- 
Ticturer  In  selling  to  dealers  — later  I'll  cover  the  dealer's  part  In  this  subject. 

In  marketing  the  specialists  are  not  referred  to  as  technicians  but  certainly 
they  qualify  as  such.  For  Instance,  the  salesmen  — often  referred  to  as  blockmen, 
territory  supervisors,  district  managers,  a'^"by" other  such  terms.  These  men  of  al- 
most positive  necessity  should  tove  agricultural  roots.  Training  Is  usually  in  the 
company's  OMn  organization  but  courses  In  salesmanship,  psychology,  and  other  similar 
subjects  are  helpful. 

And  a step  or  tMo  upward  from  this  are  positions  like  sales  promotion  manager, 
sales  manager,  and  branch  manager.  These  are  all  field  positions  in  the  branch  in 
addition  to  spec lalty~ Jobs  like  parts  manager,  service  manager,  machinery  supervisor, 
etc.  — all  requiring  special  tralhlng  and  all  best  filled  by  agricultural  special- 
ists — technicians,  xf  you  will. 

Marketing  also  Includes  such  positions  as  product  education  specialists  — the 
people  who  design  the  programs  for  Informing  both  Held  people  and  dealers  about  new 
products,  as  well  as  standard  Items.  Real  technicians,  these. 

And  advertising  — here,  too.  Is  a place  for  agriculturally  trained  people  who 
are  In  addition,  trained  as  writers,  promoters,  and  In  other  ways. 

You  may  not  think  this  too  Important,  but  when  you  put  something  Into  print  that 
will  be  read  by  a potential  audience  of  several  million  farmers  you  Just  can't  take  a 
chance  on  looking  ridiculous.  One  obviously  amateurish  statement  or  an  Impossible 
Illustration  could  put  a questionable  stamp  on  your  capabilities. 

Or  how  about  the  artist's  Illustration  that  showed  a two-row  cultivator  on  a 
tractor  but  three  rows  were  revealed  being  cultivated  behind  the  tractor? 

Then  there  was  the  fence  company  which  showed  their  product  but  also  In  the  pic- 
ture was  a harrow  hitched  to  a tractor.  A couple  of  children  were  standing  on  the 
harrow  and  someone  was  at  the  tractor  controls.  This  illustrated  poor  safety  prac- 
tices. A farm  equipment  manufactiu>er  can't  condone  that. 

Yes,  we  must  be  careful  of  such  errors  as  well  as  those  that  appear  In  copy. 

The  advertising  technician  who  knows  his  agricultural  subject  can  prevent  them. 

One  particular  marketing  position  which  really  clascifles  as  a technician's  Job 
Is  one  sometimes  referred  to  as  product  manager.  What  I mean  Is  a man  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  the  field  watching  hie  company's  product  In  action  as  well  as 
the  products  of  competitors.  These  men  must  know  their  product  and  that  of  the  other 
company's.  They  watch  for  trends  in  new  machinery.  They  help  introduce  new  products. 
They  are  the  liaison  between  the  sales  department  and  the  farmer  himself.  These  men 
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are  so  specialized  they  are  assigned  to  a particular  line  --  such  aa  tractors  only« 
or  tillage  toola  only. 

The  service  department  in  the  farm  equipment  manufacturer's  operation  ia  full 
of  agricultural  technic iana  and  more  and  more  are  needed.  Here  is  definitely  a 
place  where  agricultural  apecialiats  are  sought  and  with  farm  equipment  becoming 
more  complex  better  trained  people  are  required. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  Jump  from  high  school  into  such  a Job.  Several 
years  of  specialized  education  and  training  are  necessary.  In  hiring  a young  man  to 
enter  the  field  service  section  of  our  company  --  and  I'm  sure  I speak  for  the  indus- 
try --  Mc  look  for  a farm-bred  youth  who  has  completed  high  school  and  gone  on  to 
college  for  at  least  a year  or  two,  or  has  taken  specialised  courses  at  college  or  in 
vocational  schools.  He  must  have  leadership  qualities  and  good  Judgment  besides  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  farm  equipment.  We  may  even  find  him  in  a retail  dealership. 

After  we  hire  him  he  goes  through  intensive  training  in  our  own  organization 
both  at  h(»ne  office  and  at  branch  level.  And  he  is  constantly  kept  up-to-date  with 
refresher  courses. 

The  service  technician  must  be  able  to  diagnose  troubles  aa  well  as  repair  equip- 
ment. Although  we  don't  expect  our  company  service  people  to  perform  the  actual  re- 
pair work  they  must  be  able  to  do  it  if  required.  In  addition,  they  must  be  capable 
of  conducting  meetings  and  service  schools  for  dealers  as  well  as  determine  whether 
warranty  adjustments  are  Justified  or  not. 

In  other  words,  the  service  man  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  a "grease  monkey";  he 
is  really  a manager. 

It  is  such  positions  as  these  which  are  really  technician  positions  and  which  do 
not  show .up  ip  statistics.  Thus  the  real  opportunity  for  technicians  in  this  business 
is  far  greater  than  any  statistical  survey  might  show. 

I listed  two  other  areas  in  the  farm  equipment  business  requiring  technicians 
but  since  these,  like  manufacturing,  seldom  require  agricultural  specialists  we  can 
dismiss  them  quickly.  Not  that  they  are  not  important,  because  they  are.  And  they, 
too,  welcome  farm  youth  — but  don't  put  that  down  as  a prime  requisite.  I refer  to 
the  financial  area  and  that  of  corporate  relations. 

Each  of  these  areas  has  its  technical  specialists  who  need  not  have  college  de- 
grees — accountants,  computer  operators,  personnel  specialists,  labor  experts,  etc. 

Now  here  is  an  area  you  probably  may  never  have  given  a second  thought  to  as  a 
location  for  agricultural  technicians.  That  is  in  the  field  of  credit.  Several' of 
the  full-line  manufacturers  have  their  own  credit  corporations.  Others  work  closely 
with  independent  credit  companies.  In  every  case,  however,  the  manufacturer  — par- 
ticularly in  his  field  credit  people  — wants  people  knowledgeable  in  agricultural 
activities.  Just  like  the  rural  area  banker,  the  manufacturer  is  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  credit  man  who  knows  how  the  farmer  thinks,  works,  and  lives.  The  fairer  will 
trust  and  have  confidence  in  s<xneone  who  "talks  his  language"  far  more  than  someone 
who  is  completely  unfamiliar  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

Therefore,  the  credit  man  who  helps  arrange  the  loan  as  well  as  the  collector 
should  be  agriculturally-oriented. 

This  has  been  a quick  review  of  some  of  the  technical  positions  in  the  farm 
equipment  industry  --  but  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here  today. 

One  of  the  questions  posed  to  be  discussed  here  was,  "Vfhat  should  these  agri- 
cultural technicians  know  and  be  able  to  do?"  Obviously,  to  answer  this  would  re- 
quire takinj  each  particular  technician  position  separately  and  analyze  it.  Since 
we  do  not  have  that  much  time,  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  has  its  particular  spe- 
cialized requirements.  In  sane  cases  there  are  schools  to  convey  this  information 
— especially  in  the  general  areas  rather  than  the  specialized  agricultural  areas. 

But  most  of  the  training  comes  right  on  the  job.  And  as  stated  bei'ore,  preference 
is  exhibited  for  those  people  who  have  farm  background. 
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Another  question  suggested  was  — "What  kind  of  working  relationships  should  be 
developed  between  the  educators  responsible  for  technician  training  prograws  and  the 
farm  equipment  Industry?" 

First  of  all,  I must  say  with  certainty  that  there  are  too  few  such  programs; 
that  Is,  too  few  agriculturally-oriented  school  programs. 

The  typical  engineering  technician  course,  computer  technician  course,  and 
specialized  training  courses  In  many  areas  are  available  in  almost  every  community 
throughout  the  country.  Cities  of  23,000  people  have  them.  The  vocational  schools 
In  large  municipalities  have  them.  Colleges  and  universities  everywhere  have  them. 

I would  like  to  talk  for  a few  moments  about  a school  for  the  training  of  what 
you  might  call  technicians  for  business;  that  Is,  for  business  In  general.  Including 
agri-business.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  other  educational  Institution  exactly 
like  this  one. 

I refer  to  the  Northwood  Institute^  which  was  founded  In  Aljsa,  Michigan,  In 
1959*  snd  now  located  at  Midland,  Michigan.  This  school  is  actually  a preparatory 
college  for  people  enterlt>g  the  business  profession.  It  is  a two-year  course  which 
provides  a practical  bridge  to  business. 

The  i^lloBophy  of  the  school  which  is  impressed  upon  Its  students  may  be  summed 
up  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Learn  what  you  can  contribute  to  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  you  won't  have  to  be  concerned  with  the  compen- 
sation you  will  receive." 

This  school  attempts  to  Inculcate  In  Its  students  ell  of  the  American  Mpsls  of 
the  various  "freedoms"  plus  the  well-known  American  heritage  of  "work".. 

This  school  teaches  courses  In  practically  every  phase  of  business  and  during 
Its  five  years  of  existence  has  the  enviable  record  of  placing  every  single  one  of 
Its  graduates.  American  business  certainly  needs  additional  training  grounds  of 
this  type.  Those  of  us  In  the  many  areas  of  agri-business  certainly  could  utilize 
graduates  from  this  type  of  school  and  as  1 have  said  before,  if  they  were  agricul- 
turally oriented  they  would  be  of  additional  value  to  our  type  of  work. 

There  Is  a definite  consciousness  for  the  need  for  technicians  with  less  than 
four-year  college  training.  And  these  needs  are  being  met.  The  main  problem  seems 
to  be  that  there  are  Insufficient  csndldates.  But  more  of  that  later.  As  for  school 
programs  with  agricultural  emphasis,  they  are  few  and  far  between.  True,  there  are 
short  courses  to  prepare  better  trained  farm  operators  and  there  are  courses  for  farm 
equipment  dealers  — which  I also  want  to  go  Into  detail  about  later  — but  for  tech- 
nician training  for  the  farm  equipment  Industry  specifically,  this  is  virtually  non- 
existent. 

Perhaps  this  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  Industry  Itself.  We  may  not  have  suf- 
ficiently encouraged  this  type  of  course  in  the  schools. 

VIherever  the  fault  may  lie  It  is  a fact  that  such  schools  would  be  of  great  help. 
And  Industry  would  help  In  their  establishment  and  continuity.  The  management  of 
farm  equipment  firms  would  gladly  work  closely  with  schools  In  this  activity.  The 
larger  companies  would  be  best  equipped  to  assist  in  this.  The  smaller  companies, 
merely  because  of  lack  of  personnel,  might  find  themselves  hard-pressed  to  be  of  much 
help  but  surely  those  In  very  specialized  phases,  I'm  sure,  would  do  what  they  could 
to  help  educate  youth  in  the  modern  methods  of  a^lcultural  production. 

Industry  hss  a fine  reputation  for  working  closely  with  the  schools,  with  the 
vo-ag  Instructors  In  developing  courses,  furnishing  materials  and  equipment,  supply- 
ing lecturers,  offering  asslstsnce  In  many  ways.  In  fact,  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers have  people  assigned  to  the  work  of  college  and  university  relations. 

These  people  would  be  especially  helpful  in  developing  technician  courses. 


^Por  Information  contact:  Henry  Little,  Campbell-Bwald  Company,  30^^  West  Grand 

Boulevard,  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan  >18202. 


Another  way  In  which  industry  could  — and  Is  willing  to  help  — is  through 
cooperative  work-study  programs.  Presently  most  of  the  full-line  companies  do  Just 
this  In  working  with  agricultural  colleges.  Students  may  attend  college  for  a 
quarter  or  two,  then  work  for  a quarter  or  two.  The  combination  of  school  and  work 
differs.  In  various  courses  and  various  colleges  but  Is  mutually  worked  out. 

There  Is  no  reason  at  all  why  on  s technician  program  of,  say, . 18  months  the 
student  could  not  attend  school  for  six  months,  work  six  months,  attend  school  six 
months.  The  combination  of  theory  and  practice  would  produce  a well-rounded  tech- 
nician. 

As  stated  previously,  the  manufacturers  would  gladly  supply  people  to  assist  In 
advising  how  to  organize  courses  as  well  as  to  lecture  to  classes.  However,  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  they  would  provide  a sabbatical  leave  to  key  personnel  to  teach 
or  otherwise  assist  In  such  programs.  This  is  a bit  too  much  to  expect.  However, 
should  the  program  be  considered  worthy  of  cooperation  to  such  an  extent  It  Is  pos- 
sible this  could  occur.  Each  request  for  assistance  from  schools  Is  considered 
Individually  by  all  manufaoturera. 

But  this  Is  a two-way  street.  Educators  should  come  to  Industry  for  advice  as 
to  what  kind  of  people  are  necessary  now  and  In  the  future,  and  what  kind  of  train- 
ing Is  suggested  to  qualify  prospects  for  Jobs  In  Industry.  This  should  be  a con- 
tinual contact  so  that  schools  are  constantly  up-to-date  on  the  needs  of  Industry. 

In  addition.  Industry  should  sfurther  the  practice  some  companies  engage  In  and 

that  Is  the  providing  of  scholarships  for  spe'ilflc  areas  of  study. 

Now  I would  like  to  review  In  detail  for  a few  minutes  a program  of  agricul- 

tural technician  training  which  has  fairly  wldesi»?ead  recognition.  This  Is  In  the 
area  of  dealer  operations. 

One  of  the  world's  great  contemporary  salesmen  --  "Red"  Motley  — has  often 
said,  "Nothing  happens  until  someone  sells  something. 

How  true.  We  can  engineer  and  manufacture  and  distribute  a product  to  a dealer. 
But  unless  that  dealer  sells  that  product  to  a customer  who  puts  It  to  use  nothing 
really  happens. 

The  farm  equipment  Industry  relies  upon  the  dealer  organization  to  sell  Its 
wares.  Of  course,  the  manufacturers  help  the  dealers  In  every  way  they  can  but  the 
dealer  still  has  to  sell  the  product,  service  them,  supply  parts  for  them. 

And  the  dealer  has  to  perform  those  functions  In  the  most  efficient  and  profit- 
able manner.  It  Is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  note  the  way  In  which  dealers,  dealer 
associations,  and  colleges  and  vocational  schools  are  cooperating  and  collaborating 
on  technician  training  programs. 

I don't  wish  to  offend  any  schools  by  falling  to  recognize  them  for  their 
courses  so  I won't  refer  directly  to  any  of  them.  Moot  of  them,  however,  are  oper- 
ated In  close  cooperation  with  their  respective  state  dealer  associations. 

A study  of  the  programs  offered  by  these  various  schools  shows  some  similarities 
— some  wide  differences.  To  generalize  one  might  do  It  this  way.  Those  courses 
given  on  college  or  university  campuses  lean  slightly  or  heavily  toward  the  business 
management  side,  whereas,  those  taught  at  the  vocational  school  level  seem  to  con- 
centrate on  the  training  of  servicemen  as  better  mechanics. 

Now  there  are  exceptions.  For  Instance,  a vocational  technical  school  In  Minne- 
sota has  a fine  course  for  dealer  partsman  training  which  has  heavy  emphasis  jn 
management  operations  such  as  merchandising  and  salesmanship,  accounting  practice 
and  Inventory  control  systems,  and  clerical  work.  In  addition  to  farm  equipment  as- 
sembly and  disassembly.  In  fact,  the  course  Is  about  55!*»  on  the  business  area  and 
43^  mechanical. 

Nor  do  these  courses  shirk  the  associated  knowledge  which  Is  so  necessary  for 
good  dealership  operation.  For  example,  most  universities  Include  such  courses  as 
soil  science,  drainage  and  Irrigation,  rural  electrification,  and  similar  subjects 
to  give  the  trainee  well-rounded  agricultural  knowledge. 
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In  most  cases  these  schools  also  incorporate  classes  in  speaking  and  writing 
and  social  ct*aces.  This  type  of  course  Is  most  Important* 

The  farm  equipment  Industry  Is  favorably  Impressed  with  these  attempts  to  Im- 
prove dealership  operations  through  the  training  of  specialized  technicians  In  serv- 
ice, parts,  and  dealer  management.  However,  most  full-line  companies  provide  their 
own  assists  In  these  areas,  too.  ITie  branch  houses,  as  well  as  home  offices,  con- 
stantly provide  training  and  assistance  for  both  parts  and  service  men*  We  are 
aware  of  excellent  training  schools  offered  by  most  manufacturers  to  dealer  people* 
These  are  not  Intended  to  substitute  for  the  courses  set  up  by  the  schools  but  to 
supplement  them.  The  manufacturer *s  courses  concentrate  on  their  own  brands  primar- 
ily. The  dealer  mechanic  must  know  all  types  of  equipment*  This  he  can  be  taught 
at  the  general  school  level  and  through  on-the-job  experience. 

Also,  the  manufacturers  provide  management  training  courses  to  assist  their 
dealers*  By  already  having  such  facilities  the  manufacturers  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  assist  schools  in  providing  the  right  kind  of  basic  training  for  begin- 
ners In  this  field* 

You  may  be  Interested  In  some  coounents  f’rom  educators  relative  to  these  pro- 
grams — their  success,  their  shortcomings. 

In  general,  reports  from  the  schools  reveal  that  there  are  more  Jobs  available 
than  there  are  qualified  people  to  fill  them.  The  schools  report  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  enough  people  to  take  their  technician  training  courses*  They  see  it 
this  way  --  most  people  go  into  four-year  courses  because  of  today's  demands  for  de- 
grees, Also  because  farm  equipment  and  farm  business  is  so  complex  today  it  requires 
more  training  than  heretofore  to  accomplish  the  tasks.  Thus  the  two-year  course  may 
lack  depth,  some  teachers  claim* 

Another  deterent,  as  the  schools  see  It,  Is  wages*  It  Is  their  claim  that 
dealers  do  not  pay  a high  enough  starting  salary  and  yet  expect  a lot  from  the  new 
trainee*  They  would  recommend  consideration  of  a starting  salary  based  on  poten- 
tial, not  lack  of  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  the  new  man  must 
take  a few  months  to  become  adjusted*  They  feel  this  will  pay  off  rich  rewards  In 
time* 


Another  problem  facing  the  schools  Is  that  too  many  farm  boys  are  still  leaving 
the  farm  to  go  Into  other  pursuits*  Educators  feel  that  the  farm  image  is  still  not 
as  Inviting  as.  It  could  be*  Publications  circulating  in  agricultural  areas  lure  the 
farm  youth  Into  electronic,  aircraft,  and  other  areas  of  more  romantic  sounding  fu- 
tures. No  Inducement  Is  given  to  stay  on  the  farm  or  In  agri-business. 

One  school  reported  that  of  97  graduates  from  Its  farm  equipment  service  and 
sales  program,  over  a period  of  six  years,  ^30  were  employed  by  farm  equipment  deal- 
erships and  In  farming  or  in  other  agri-businesses.  The  remaining  ^0^  went  Into 
automotive,  construction,  or  other  Industry,  plus  the  armed  forces,  or  continued  on 
with  school* 

The  school  spokesmen  are  highly  complimentary  regarding  the  cooperation  received 
from  agri-business  firms  In  the  operation  of  the  schools. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another  situation*  Actually,  It  produces  sort  of  a 
paradox. 

We  hear  so  much  of  unemployment  due  to  loss  of  Jobs  through  waning  industries 
such  as  mining*  Or  the  claim  that  automation  has  replaced  certain  skilled  or  un- 
skilled people*  Or  that  people  are  leaving  the  farm  in  droves.  To  help  combat  this 
the  federal  government  has  Instituted  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act* 

If,  as  has  been  reported,  there  are  Just  not  enough  good  farm  mechanics  and 
partsmen  to  go  around,  this  should  provide  a fine  source  of  employment  for  retrained 
people.  Some  of  the  people  currently  unemployed  according  to  government  surveys  are 
farmers  who  have  turned  from  farming*  They  would  be  naturals  for  retraining*  How- 
ever, to  my  knowledge,  little  has  been  done  In  this  direction. 

Three  such  retraining  facilities  have  come  to  our  attention.  One  Is  at  Higglns- 
vllle,  Missouri,  and  was  started  by  the  Western  Retail  Implement  and  Hardware 
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Association  of  Kansas  City.  Another  --  a special  ^iS-week  course  at  Milford,  Ne- 
braska's vocational  technical  school  which  already  had  a course  for  farm  mechanics 
in  operation.  The  third  is  being  readied  in  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  I presume  there 
may  be  others. 

The  Farm  Squlpment  Institute  through  its  educational  policy  task  conunlttee  is 
working  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  this  problem. 

In  fact,  on  this  very  day  this  committee  is  in  Washington  discussing  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  farm  equipment  Industry  can  cooperate  in  retraining  people  to  fill  Jobs 
that  are  ready  and  waiting  with  people  who  have  the  aptitude  for  them  ^nd  are  trained 
to  fill  them  satisfactorily. 

Among  the  aspects  this  group  is  exploring  are  the  true  employment  opportunities 
available,  the  purpose  for  the  training,  the  educational  level  at  which  is  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  relation  to  programs  now  in  existence^ 

The  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  of  which  I currently  have  the  privilege  of  being 
president,  is  a trade  association  of  most  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  buslneas.  Al** 
though  definitely  competitive  in  the  conduct  of  business,  this  group  unites  strongly 
for  universal  beneficial  action  not  only  for  the  industry  itself  but  for  dealers,  and 
in  many  ways  which  save  the  farmer  money  and  improve  his  operations.  So  it  can  be 
with  this  latest  activity  --  coordination  of  effort  to  obtain  trained  people  for  the 
dealers  and  the  manufacturers  while  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  government  MDTA 
program. 

We  have  spent  some  time  covering  the  highlights  of  the  topic  at  hand.  I'm  sure 
it  is  obvious  that  this  subject  alone  could  easily  develop  into  a full  week's  seminar. 

I'd  like  to  summarize  briefly: 

1.  Many  technician  positions  await  the  trained  and  qualified  person  in  the 
farm  equipment  industry. 

2.  The  individual  seeking  training  In  this  area  should  have  Interest  In  It, 
ambition  to  succeed,  preferably  some  agricultural  background  or  experi- 
ence, and  leadership  qualities. 

3.  The  farm  equipment  industry  stands  ready  to  share  its  know-how  and  con- 
tribute In  any  way  it  can  with  personnel,  equipment,  ‘tudy  aids,  and  the 
like,  to  help  Institute  and  operate  such  programs. 

While  learning  the  trainee  can  pick  up  experience  and  some  of  his  ex- 
penses through  a cooperative  work  program. 

5.  Finally,  the  industry  also  will  help  in  any  practical  way  it  can  to 
promote  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  repeat  my  plea  to  you  to  work  closely  with  Industry 
in  developing  the  right  kind  of  people  In  the  right  kind  of  way  for  all  phases  of 
agri-business.  Encourage  farm  youth  to  Investigate  first  the  advantages  of  remain- 
ing in  this  area  — his  chances  of  advancement  are  probably  better  here  than  else- 
where. 

And  finally,  keep  up  the  good  work  of  molding  the  character  of  our  farm  youth. 
We're  proud  of  the  job  you  are  doing. 


O 
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Nr.  Merritt  D.  Hill,  President  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Cooi!E>any  and  President 
of  the  National  Farm  Equipment  Institute,  is  shown  visiting  with 
Dr.  Valter  M.  Arnold,  Assistant  ComiDissioner  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  Dr.  fiobert  £.  Taylor,  Director 
of  the  Center,  following  bis  presentatim  at  a luncheon  meeting. 


One  of  the  stimulating  features  of  the  seminar  was  the  "table  talk" 
following  the  presentations  of  consultemts.  A table  group  is  shown 
discussing  questions  to  be  raised  with  the  consultant.  Members  of 
the  discussion  group  are  (left  to  ri{^t):  Robert  Hodges,  Oklahoma; 
L.  C.  Dalton,  Hew  Mexico;  Vindol  Wyatt,  Iowa;  F.  E.  Kirkley,  South 
Carolina:  Floyd  Johnson,  South  Carolina;  Jesse  Teift,  Massachusetts; 
Neal  D.  Andrew,  New  Has^shire;  and  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director  of 
the  Center  (standing). 
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PANEL: 

DEVELOPING  EFFECTIVE  RELATI(»ISHIPS  BETWEEN  AGRICULTURAL 
TECHNICIAN  PROGRAMS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES.^  ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND  INSTITUTIONS 


Moderator:  Roy  M.  Kottnan 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economica 
The  Ohio  State  Unlveralty 

LaVern  R.  Freeh 

Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Short  Couraea 
Unlveralty  of  Minnesota 

George  G.  Greenleaf 
Executive  Vice  President 
(Xilo  Grain  & Feed  Dealers  Association,  Ino. 

Robert  M.  Knoebel 

Director,  Technical  Education  Branch 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


Introduction  by  Dean  Kottman 


The  mlaalon  of  our  panel  here  this  morning  la  to  offer  direction  to  a dlaouaalon 
Involving  the  development  of  effective  relationships  between  agricultural  technician 
training  programs  and  the  several  organizations  represented  by  the  members  of  this 
panel.  These  men  represent  (In  alphabetical  order)  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
.Agricultural  Short  Courses  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  the  Executive  Vice  n^esl- 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association;  and  the  Director  of  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Branch  In  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  When  my  own  back- 
ground In  the  areas  of  undergraduate  Instruction,  research  and  extension  Is  added  to 
the  specialized  backgrounds  of  these  men.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  the  poten- 
tial for  our  coming  up  with  a rather  wide  range  of  relationship  potentials  as  they 
might  relate  to  our  respective  organizations  and  the  agricultural  technician  training 
' programs  which  are  the  subject  of  this  seminar. 

y 

At  this  time,  I should  like  to  present  each  member  of  the  panel  so  that  you  will 
know  a bit  more  about  the  person  speaking  to  you.  I will  then  ask  each  Individual  to 
make  a brief  statement.  When  all  four  of  us  have  completed  our  formal  presentations 
we  hope  thst  there  will  be  a considerable  amount  of  discussion  among  the  four  panel- 
ists as  well  as  questions  and  comments  l^om  you  folks  who  are  the  participants  In 
this  seminar.  We  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will  respond  freely  In  terms  of  questions 
and  discussion. 


ft’esentatlon  by  Dr.  hVeeh 


I believe  that  the  basis  for  effective  and  efficient  relationships  between 
agricultural  technician  training  programs  and  organizations,  agencies,  and  Institu- 
tions Is  understanding, 

I believe  this  understanding  must  begin  with  each  of  the  various  agencies, 
units,  and  Institutions  concerned  with,  or  responsible  for  agricultural  education, 
recognizing  that  the  other  units  and  agencies  exlst--and  that  what  each  unit  Is  do- 
ing Is  lraportant--and  exerts  an  Influence  on  all  units  and  Institutions  In  agricul- 
tural education. 

Beyond  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  various  units  and  agencies,  we  must 
develop  a clearer  understanding  of  each  other:  How  we  are  organized;  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do — and  why — and  let's  do  this  because  we  want  to,  not  because  we  have  to 
(although  I'm  not  sure  that  we  aren't  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  the  latter 
js  the  case). 
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As  a coordinated  body  (all  units,  agencies,  and  Institutions),  let's  analyze 
the  environment  and  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves--ln  which  we  are  moving  to 
develop  technician  training  programs.  Then,  let's  pool  our  available  resources  and 
determine  what  needs  to  be  done--why  It  needs  to  be  done--how  and  where  it  might  be 
done. 


Let's  push  all  of  the  chips  Into  the  center  of  the  table  and  then  use  them  In 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner  possible. 

How  do  we  develop  more  effective  and  efficient  relationships?  I would  offer 
these  suggestions: 

1.  Let's  begin  by  talcing  the  lnltlative-<-all  units  and  agencies  Involved. 
Let's  divest  ourselves  of  any  "defensive,”  "standoffish,"  or  "lack  of 
time”  attitude  and  Invite  people  to  sit  with  us-<-and  advise  ua  as  we 
develop  our  programs  and  policies— and  let's  not  wait  for  the  other 
unit  or  Institution  to  take  the  Initiative.  Let's  do  It  ourselves. 

2.  Let's  give  of  ourselves  and  our  resources.  By  word  and  by  deed,  let's 
make  It  be  known  that  we  are  Interested  In  working  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  all  other  units  and  Institutions  In  developing  not  only  the 
technical  training  program,  but  all  other  agricultural  education  pro- 
grams—at  all  levels. 

3.  Let's  take  some  time  to  redefine  our  roles,  responsibilities,  resources, 
and  competencles--as  we  see  them--and  let's  ask  the  other  units  and 
Institutions  to  do  the  same.  Then,  let 's  get  together  and  hold  discus- 
sions. With  this  as  a base,  let's  come  up  with  a state  plan  which  en- 
compasses agricultural  education  programs  at  all  levels--and  In  all 
areas--subject  matter  as  well  as  geographical.  If  we  need  to  be  a gad- 
fly to  get  the  Job  done,  let's  be  a gadfly. 

Let's  communicate— let 's  not  operate  In  Isolation  to  the  extent  that  we 
sneak  up  on  each  other  or  surprise  each  other  (knowingly  or  otherwise)— 
and  In  this  manner  lay  the  foundation  for  rumor,  misunderstanding,  and 
Inefficient  and  Ineffectlverelatlonshlps. 

If  It  seems  I am  overstating  the  case.  Just  reflect  on  how  many  times  you  have 
heard  people  say,  "What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  Involve  more  people  In  our  discussions 
and  In  our  planning  In  order  to  be  truly  successful,"  but— and  here  Is  the  key 
statement— too  often  these  same  people  go  on  to  say,  "W^dlan't  6o  this^  too  well 
when  we  developed  such  and  such  program  (because  of  lack  of  time,  urgency  of  devel- 
oping the  program,  etc,),  but  It  should  be  done." 

% 

It  would  seem  that  we  need  to  establish  some  new  priorities  for  the  use  of  our 
tlrae--and  possibly  on  the  top  of  this  list  we  should  place  the  development  of  more 
effective  and  efficient  relationships. 

Where  does  one  begin?  I would  say-- 

Why  not  begin  with  a two-  or  three-day  state  seminar  involving  all  units  and 
Institutions  responsible  for,  or  concerned  with  agricultural  education — and  I in- 
clude business  and  Industry?  I would  see  the  objectives  of  this  seminar  to  be — to 
develop  a better  understanding  of  each  other — our  roles,  our  responsibilities — and 
our  plans  for  the  future. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  seminar--!  would  see  the  establishment  of  a state  co- 
ordlnatlng-advlsory  committee  for  agricultural  educatlon--wlth  representation  from 
all  units  and  Institutions  Involved,  This  committee  (In  an  advisory  capacity) 
would  have  responsibility  for  developing  a state  plan  for  agricultural  education 
which  outlines  such  things  as: 

1,  The  needs  for  agriculturally  trained  workers; 

2,  Type  and  level  of  training  and  education  the  various  types  of  workers 
require  (Including  technician  training  programs); 
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3.  A description  of  the  various  units,  agencies,  and  Institutions  uhlch 
might  be  Involved  In  the  various  types  and  levels  of  agricultural 
education; 

<t.  Some  guidelines  for  developing  and  carrying  out  the  various  programs. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  trite  and  a waste  of  tlme>-but  Is  there  a better  basis  for 
developing  effective  and  efficient  relationships? 

Beyond  developing  a state  plan,  I believe  the  state  advisory  c(»mlttee  should 
have  responsibility  for: 

1.  Ffomotlng  and  coordinating  research; 

2.  Stimulating  and  developing  more  effective  communications. 

I am  not  advocating  that  every  time  a unit  or  Institution  wishes  to  plan  or  do 
something  It  should  assemble  the  committee.  Nor  am  I advocating  that  the  committee 
serve  as  a state  governing  body  for  agricultural  education.  I am  advocating,  how- 
ever, that  such  a conmjlttee  set  some  guidelines  for  the  future  development  of  agri- 
cultural education  at  all  levels  In  the  state. 

Once  theso  guidelines  have  been  developed.  In  order  to  maintain  effective  rela- 
tionships, I believe  that  the  committee  should  meet  periodically  during  the  year. 

In  addition,  I believe  that  an  annual  two-  or  three-day  seminar  should  be  held  In- 
volving broad  representation  from  all  units  and  Institutions  Involved  (the  National 
Center  Idea  on  a state  level— and  who's  to  say  this  week  hasn't  been  well  spent?). 

And  why  hot  a state  publication  for  agricultural  education,  published  at  least 
quarterly,  which  contains  Information  on  happenings,  developments,  plans,  and  pro- 
jections as  related  to  all  agricultural  education  programs  at  all  levels.  I offer 
It  as  an  Idea. 

Tying  my  remarks  back  to  my  own  area  of  responsibility,  university  short 
courses,  brings  us  to  the  Inevitable  questlon--where  do  university  short  courses  and 
short  course  units  fit  into  all  of  this? 

Before  I give  you  my  answer  to  this  question,  let  me  attempt  to  clarify  the 
term  "short  courses".  I do  this  because  a national  study  we  conducted  last  year 
Indicates  that  while  there  Is  a great  deal  of  similarity  between  short  courses  and 
short  course  units  around  the  country,  there  Is  also  a great  deal  of  difference. 

In  fact,  the  only  similarity  In  some  cases  Is  the  title. 

The  term  "short  course  units"  as  I shall  use  It  today  refers  to  those  units 
which  have  responsibilities  for  post-high  school,  non-degree,  or  less  than  B.S.  de- 
gree programs  offered  by  colleges  of  agriculture  or  their  equivalent  at  our  land- 
grant  Institutions.  Those  programs  can  be  classified  as: 

1.  Collegiate  or  post-collegiate  (two  years  or  less  In  length); 

2.  Non-colleglate  programs  (one  to  two  years  In  length  or  less  than  one-year 
In  length): 

3.  Specialized  short  courses; 

i|.  Conferences  and  workshops.* 

A more  detailed  description  can  be  found  In  the  national  report.  Only  one 
Institution  offers  programs  In  each  of  these  areas,  while  quite  a number  offer  pro- 
grams In  two  or  more  areas. 

Some  basic  characteristics  of  short  course  units  are: 

1.  They  have  a broad  range  and  variety  of  resources  at  their  disposal. 

2.  They  possess  mobility  and  flexibility  In  their  programming. 

3.  They  are  In  a position  to  react  quickly  to  problems  and  situations. 
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They  ape  not,  fop  the  most  papt,  tied  as  closely  to  tpadltlon,  Pegulatlons, 
established  ppactlces,  cuppicula,  op  time  schedules  as  othep  units  con- 
cepned  with  agplcultural  education. 

What  Is  the  role  of  short  course  units  In  developing  more  effective  and  efflcl<" 
ent  relationships?  I will  answer  the  question  in  this  manner.  Many  short  course 
units  have  for  years  been  carrying  out  the  types  of  programs  we  have  been  discussing 
this  week.  In  doing  this,  they  have  met  and  overcome  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
concerned  with.  They  have  developed  technician  training  programs;  they  have  trained 
^ople  for  technical  occupations;  they  have  placed  people  In  technician  positions. 
They  have  a close  tie  with  university  faculty,  with  business  and  Industry,  with  em- 
ployers, with  teacher  educators,  with  state  supervisors,  with  vocational  agriculture 
Instructors,  parents,  and  others  who  influence  prospective  students,  and  they  have 
built  a following  in  many  walks  of  life. 

Because  of  this,  they  are  In  a position  to  offer  an  abundance  of  information 
and  advice.  They  are  In  a position  to  offer  assistance,  and  they  are  In  a position 
to  coordinate. 

In  their  unique  position— with  one  foot  In  the  university,  one  foot  In  buslnesa 
and  Industry— working  closely  with  all  units  responsible  for  or  concerned  with  agrl- 
education,  they  can  serve  as  a moat  effective  means  or  basis  for  developing 
effective  and  efficient  relationships,  I believe  short  course  units  have  an  Ines- 
capable responsibility  for  doing  all  they  can  In  this  regard  and  I believe  other 
units  have  a responsibility  for  making  sure  that  they  do  It. 

Thank  you. 


Presentation  by  Mr,  Greenleaf 


I feel  sincerely  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  for  a few 
minutes  this  morning  as  a part  of  this  panel  Interested  In  the  relationships  of  the 
agricultural  technician  training  programs  to  other  agencies  and  groups,  I believe 
our  panel  IS  also  singularly  honored  by  the  presence  here  today  of  such  a large  num- 
ber of  outstanding  leaders  in  agricultural  education,  including  several  who  have 
technical  programs  of  quality  and  depth  already  In  operation.  These  following  re- 
marks are  to  serve  as  a stimulant  for  your  questions  In  the  discussion  period  that 


The  topics  that  you  have  discussed  at  this  National  Seminar  during  the  past 
three  days  have  been  of  particular  Interest  to  me.  The  need  for  technicians  in 
agriculture,  the  curricular  content,  staffing,  and  the  other  topics  are  all  of  the 
utmost  Importance,  but  let  us  be  candid  with  each  other  — at  their  best  they  do 
not  produce  a quality  program  of  vocational  education  without  strong,  friendly, 
helpful,  and  challenging  relationships  between  the  technical  program  and  the  user 
groups  or  other  educational  Instltutlona.  My  remarks  primarily  concern  the  rela- 
tionships with  trade  aasoclatlons,  agricultural  organizations,  and  prospective 
employers. 

explosion  In  all  of  agriculture,  plus  the  rapid  expansion-  of 
th®  off-farm  phase  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  has  brought  about  atf  increasing 
need  f«?  semi-professional  workers  — agricultural  technicians.  In  moat  areas  of 
agricultural  endeavor,  the  trade  associations  or  agricultural  organizations  recog- 
nized the  need  several  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  busy,  in  their  own  way,  in 
developing  and  training  these  technicians  for  their  particular  area  of  agricultural 
service. 


Our  Association,  The  Ohio  Grain  & Feed  Dealers,  serves  a membership  of  about  800 
country  elevators,  some  feed  mills  and  grain  terminals.  Including  both  the  independ- 
ent and  cooperative  Industries,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  Interested  in  the 
relationships  that  our  own  association  has  developed  in  the  search  for  ways  and  means 
to  obtain  technically-trained  personnel  for  our  industry.  We  have  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  a technical  program  In  agri-business  In  a nearby  city 
school  system.  We  helped  In  the  recruitment  of  students,  in  the  development  of  a 
program  of  Instruction,  and  plan  to  assist  In  the  placement  of  these  young  men  for 
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training.  We  are  in  our  second  year  of  arranging  on-the-Job  training  for  degree  ;>rO“ 
gram  students  from  Ohio  state's  College  of  Agriculture.  The  atudent  must  complete  a 
Biarketing  textbook  and  write  a critical  paper  on  his  placement  experience.  Stress  is 
placed  on  the  learning  experience  — the  after-work  conferences  with  the  manager, 
etc.,  instead  of  a lucrative  wage  incentive.  Much  more  use  of  this  practical  train- 
ing tool  could  be  helpful  in  building  Induatry-education  relations. 

Our  industry  is  proud  of  the  basic  management  development  program  that  we  have 
built  with  the  aasiatance  and  cooperation  of  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Agriculture  Exten- 
sion Service  and  Ohio  State  University's  College  of  Agriculture.  In  the  four  years 
of  its  operation  we  have  graduated  67  managers  ft*om  this  15-day  educational  program. 
In  addition,  we  have  about  200  more  managers  in  the  program  with  3 to  12  days  of 
work  already  completed.  We  have  recently  finalized  plana  for  a "graduate"  program 
for  those  that  complete  the  basic  program. 

Our  Association's  Education  Committee  has  always  developed  and  planned  educa- 
tional programs  with  the  leadership  and  assistance  of  representatives  from  educa- 
tional Institutions.  In  fact,  as  of  last  year,  the  relationship  had  been  so  strong, 
frank,  and  fflendly,  that  three  educators  were  Included  on  our  17-member  education 
committee.  One  representative  is  the  coordinator  of  the  technical  school,  one  from 
the  Agricultural  ^onomics  marketing  area,  and  one  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
— the  administrative  assistant  to  the  Dean.  We  must  plsn  these  relationships  — 
work  to  create  situations  for  Joint  working  relatlonahips.  In  addition,  much  help 
can  be  given  the  educational  institutions  through  use  of  trade  leaders  as  advisors 
and  consultanU  for  testing  your  new  programs  and  ideas.  This  is  working  well  with 
both  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  our  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education.  Necessarily,  the  relationships  between  a technical  program 
and  a group  will  vary  with  the  management,  personality,  and  organization  of  the  re- 
spective agencies  or  groups. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  constant  need  to  keep  others  Informed  of  your  program 
and  plans.  Rrequent  use  of  the  telephone,  luncheons,  a golf  date,  etc.,  will  bring 
about  the  close  personal  ties  that  allow  people  to  confide  in  each  other  freely  and 
with  confidence.  It  can  be  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  your  technical 
training  program. 

I would  like  to  spend  a few  minutes  in  the  area  of  problems  that  seem  important 
if  we  are  to  be  both  effective  and  efficient  in  developing  and  maintaining  adequate 
relationships  between  industry  and  the  educational  institutions  in  the  promotion  of 
a technical  level  education  in  agriculture. 

1.  Leadership  — it  may  take  some  nerve  to  stress  this  factor  to  you,  the 
leaders  of  many  fine  educational  institutions.  However,  I honestly 
believe  that  responsible,  daring,  creative  leadership  is  needed  --  both 
in  your  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the  industries  of  agriculture,  of  which  I 
am  a part. 

2.  Appreciation  --by  educators,  of  the  worth  and  value  of  technically- 
trained  people  in  agriculture.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  adequately 
spell  out  the  thrills  that  have  been  mine  in  leading  frustrated,  young 
high  school  students  into  a role  of  leadership  in  some  agricultural 
business. 

3.  Appreciation  --  by  educators,  of  the  role  of  agri-business  in  this 
complex  agriculture  of  today.  Your  teachers  need  to  have  a first- 
hand appreciation  of  the  role  of  service  organizations  to  farmers. 

*t.  Recognition  — by  industry,  that  the  educational  institution  can  train 
technicians  for  their  Industry.  Many  of  you  have  stressed  advanced 
work  to  the  detriment  of  technically-trained  agricultural  people,  and 
this  ground  will  be  hard  to  develop. 

5.  Communication  --  both  industry  and  our  educational  institutions  often 
fall  to  do  the  necessary  and  easy  work  in  coimnunlcations.  To  accom- 
plish this  will  take  communicators  and  listeners  on  both  sides. 

6.  Scholarships  --  industry  is  Interested  in  being  sold  and  when  it  is 
once  sold  will  give  thousands  of  dollars  to  young  people  as  scholarship 
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grants  If  the  product  of  your  technical  program  can  serve  the 
industry. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  some  specific  auggeatlona  to  educators  might 
act  as  a summation  to  this  short  paper.  1 mould  like  to  list  these  seven  suggestions 
as  follows: 

le  Gather  an  advisory  group  from  agriculture  — examine  your  critical 
technician  needs. 

2.  Sell  the  Idea  — to  admlnlstratora,  Industry,  staff,  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

3.  Develop  the  program  — keeping  a technically-trained  person  and  the 
Industry  In  the  foreground. 


1(.  Pull  all  stops  — to  work  the  plan  you  and  Industry  have  made. 

5.  Develop  aid  or  scholarship  programs  to  boost  student  morale. 

6.  Keep  staff  sold  — use  Industry  for  recognition. 


7.  Improve  program  constantly  mlth  Industry's  help. 


In  closing,  I sincerely  challenge  you  to  get  out  on  the  frontier  of  education  - 
develop  and  work  with  your  agricultural  Industry  on  an  aplcultwal  technical  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  your  farm  people  and.  o\a>  youth  of  the  oO  s. 


presentation  by  Dr.  Knoebel 


I am  going  to  try  not  to  duplicate  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Oreenleaf  and  ^o- 
fessor  FTeeh.  ^Thelr  presentations  have  been  exceUent  and  they  have  Indicated  the 
direction  essential  for  effective  relationships  betmeen  agricultural  technician  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions.  I would  ll|ce  «■« 
minutes  to  describe  to  you  some  of  the  relations  of  the  Technical  Education  Branch 
Kith  agencies,  institutions,  organizations  and  societies,  particularly  as  the  rela- 
tions have  been  developed. In  the  preparation  of  suggested  curriculum  guides. 


Some  of  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  suggested  curriculum  guides 
that  have  been  prepared  as  a result  of  the  efforts  of  our  staff  during  the  past 
several  years.  Included  were  guides  In  electrical,  electronic  and  mechanical  tech- 
nologies, and  electronic  data  processing.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  have 
been  received  eagerly  by  educators  and  employers  throughout  the  nation.  In  fact, 
there  la  a great  demand  for  material  of  this  type. 

It  was  through  the  requests  from  Interested  persons  In  the  States  that  the 
preparation  of  suggested  guides  was  Initiated.  This  actually  was  Quite  an  Innova- 
tion for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  As  you  might  expect,  there  ‘ 

criticism  from  certain  persons  who  say  that  curriculum  development  should  not  be  the 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  It  should  be  made  very  clear  that  the  cur- 
rlculums  developed  have  not  been  standard  curriculum  guides.  They  are  guides  lor 
certain  curriculum  standards,  but  they  are  not  standard  guides.  We  ®an  say  without 
reservation  that  there  Is  not  a school  In  the  United  States  In  which  you  will  find 
In  use  one  of  the  currlculums  exactly  as  It  has  been  published.  Then  you  may 
what  value  are  they?  The  real  value  has  been  In  providing  assistance  to  school  ad- 
ministrators in  planning  for  technical  programs.  Also,  they  ^®)[®  ^®®" 
value  to  advisory  committees  working  on  the  development  of  technical  education  pro- 
grams within  States  and  within  communities.  As  a result  of  the  many  requests  for 
the  guides  and  the  many  expressions  of  appreciation  received  irom  the  uaers,  w®  s**® 
quite  confident  that  the  guides  ere  serving  a significant  purpose  In  the  development 
of  quality  technical  education  programs. 

As  previously  mentioned,  four  guides  have  been  developed— electrical,  mechani- 
cal, electronic,  and  electronic  data  processing  (programming  and 

tlon  analysis).  At  the  present  time,  we  have  three  underway— one  In  civil  technology. 
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another  in  inatruaentation  technology,  and  one  in  chenical  technology.  Also,  plans 
are  underway  for  the  preparation  of  a scientific  data  processing  prograauaing  cur- 
riculua  guide.  Monday  of  next  weeic,  we  will  be  having  a review  group  very  care- 
fully go  over  the  civil  technology  guide  which  will  be  the  final  review  prior  to 
publication.  We  are  interested  in  what  might  be  done  in  the  development  of  sug- 
gested curriculum  guides  in  other  areas,  particularly  in  health  and  in  agriculture. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  we  are  finished  with  our  discussion  here,  you  will  offer 
suggestions  as  to  what  you  believe  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  might  be  able  to 
contribute  to  your  efforts  for  the  development  of  sound  agricultural  technology  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  We  are  looking  for  your  guidance,  your  direction. 

Now  to  the  relations  with  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions.  To  illus- 
trate, it  may  be  helpful  to  quickly  take  you  through  the  steps  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  development  of  the  instrumentation  technology  guide  ttiat  will  be  avail- 
able In  late  September  or  early  October. 

i 

' Several  years  ago,  the  Instrumentation  Society  of  America,  which  represents 
approximately  15,000  manufacturers  and  users  of  instrumentation  equipment,  conducted 
a survey  among  their  membership  to  determine  needs  for  technicians  in  the  instrumen- 
tation field.  The  results  of  their  survey  indicated  a great  need  for  persons  to 
assist  engineers  and  to  perform  duties  requiring  the  practical  application  of  acien- 
tific  and  mathematical  principles.  It  was  concluded  that  a technician-type  person 
could  fill  these  positions. 

As  a result  of  our  working  relations  with  various  national  groups,  including 
the  Instrumentation  Society,  we  learned  of  the  special  need  for  instrumentation  tech- 
nicians as  revealed  by  the  study.  We  found  that  the  officers  of  the  society  were 
very  much  interested  in  doing  what  they  could  to  help  develop  a suggested  curriculum 
guide  that  might  be  used  in  educational  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  instru- 
mentation technicians.  As  a result,  a contr'act  between  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Instrumentation  Society  of  America  was  developed  for  the  preparation  of  a 
guide. 


The  Instrumentation  Society  diiTnot  have  people  on  its  own  staff  who  were  cap- 
able of  doing  the  educational  aspects  of  this  particular  project.  They  went  to  a 
long  established  technical  institute  with  an  outstanding  rocord  tc  employ  as  a con- 
sultant an  individual  who  had  many  years  of  experience  in  developing  technicians  in 
the  field  of  instrumentation.  This  person  was  employed  for  a year  as  a consultant. 
The  school  was  willing  to  release  him  and  he  was  willing  to  serve  with  the  Instrumen- 
tation Society  for  this- period. 

Following  the  preparation  of  a tentative  draft  of  a curriculum,  the  consultant 
traveled  east  and  west  --  north  and  south  to  visit  many  industries  to  get  their  view- 
point of  a tentative  curriculum.  Not  only  did  he  visit  industries,  but  he  visited 
niuaerous  institutions  throughout  the  country,  both  4-year  institutions  and  2-year 
institutions  that  have  successfully  provided  technical  education  programs. 

Digressing  for  a moment  and  thinking  of  this  seminar,  we  have  in  attendance 
people  .who  have  had  a rich  experience  in  agricultural  technology  and  who  could  pro- 
vide significant  assistance  as  consultants  in  the  development  of  suggested  curriculum 
guides  for  use  in  the  planning,  development,  and  operation  of  needed  agricultural 
technician  programs. 

The  consultant  compiled  suggestions  and  information  he  obtained  as  a result  of 
his  visit  into  a second  draft.  'Riis  second  draft  was  then  submitted  to  additional 
institutions,  societies,  agencies,  and  employers  for  what  might  be  called  a second 
review.  The  suggestions  and  comments  gathered  on  the  second  go-round  were  carefully 
reviewed  and  a third  draft  of  the  guide  was  prepared  for  our  office. 

At  this  point,  we  carefully  selected  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions from  whom  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  suggestions  for  further  refinement  and 
evaluation  of  the  document.  I'll  mention  some  of  these  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  in  s few  moments.  After  obtaining  comments  and  suggestions  regarding 
the  third  draft  from  representatives  of  agencies  and  institutions,  we  compiled  a 
draft  for  final  review.  For  the  fourth  and  final  review,  we  brought  to  Washington 
another  group  of  people  representing  employers,  educational  institutions,  and  socie- 
ties to  critically  review,  page  by  page,  the  suggested  curriculum  guide.  Each  of 
the  several  review  groups  was  representative  of  different  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations. 


Wien  the  final  revieN  is  finished.  Me  prepare  the  copy  for  editorial  revieN  by 
the  publications  branch.  Following  the  editorial  review,  it  ia  printed  and  diatrib* 
uted  to  appropriate  vocational  and  technical  education  personnel  in  the  States,  to 
interested  local  school  personnel,  and  to  interested  employers  of  technicians. 

Whom  do  we  work  with?  As  you  have  heard  in  the  procesa  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment, we  have  occasion  to  work  with  meny  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
All  of  the  work  of  our  ^anch  is  facilitated  as  a result  of  such  relations.  I would 
like  to  mention  some  of  the  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  that  have  had 
a part  in  the  various  efforts  of  the  Technical  Education  Branch. 

We  have  worked  with  representatives  of  Argonne  National  Laboratories.  They  have 
been  very  helpful  in  determining  need  for  technicians  with  the  preparation  of  s\ig- 
gested  curriculum  guides.  Representatives  of  Armstrong  Cork  Company  have  assisted 
with  the  development  of  the  mechanical  technology  guide.  Persons  from  Allied  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Eastman  Kodak,  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Chemical  Manufacturer's 
Association,  Data  Processing  Management  Association,  IBM,  UNIVAC,  Burroughs,  and 
other  manufacturers  and  associations  have  provided  advice  and  guidance  regarding 
technical  education. 

Then,  too,  we  have  sought  counsel  fbom  organized  labor.  It  is  possible  that  you 
may  not  need  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  organized  labor  in  relation  to  agricultural 
technology.  However,  you  may  find  it  very  helpful  to  take  into  consideration  any 
thoughts  they  may  have  regarding  the  developnent  of  agricultural  technologies.  We 
have  worked  with  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Contractors; 
United  Association  of  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitters;  Metal  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO; 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  and  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  In  brief,  we  have  found  it  has  been  helpful  to  work  with  the  national 
labor  organizations. 

Also,  we  are  working  with  representatives  of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce,  National  Science  Foundation,  Divieion  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution,  American  Vocational  Association,  National  Education  Association 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion. 


Various  consultants  have  been  brought  to  our  office  on  short  time  assignments  to 
assist  us.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  from  a 4-year  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, where  2-year  technical  education  programs  are  conducted,  a consultant  who  will 
be  assisting  us  in  the  further  development  of  plans  for  the  promotion,  organization, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  high  quality  technical  education  programs  in  our 
nation.  We  are  hoping  this  is  a two-way  street  — while  the  consultant  is  helping  us 
to  provide  a more  complete  service  to  the  technical  education  personnel  in  the  States 
we  hope  we  will  help  him  to  take  back  to  his  Institution  and  also  to  the  agencies  and 
organizations  he  represents,  a national  picture  of  technical  education  needs,  some  of 
the  problems  of  providing  quality  technical  education,  and  what  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  is  doing  to  help  the  States  meet  these  needs  and  to  solve  the  problems. 

I would  like  to  Just  briefly  mention  the  types  of  contracts  we  have  had  for  the 
guides  that  have  been  developed.  The  electronic  and  the  electrical  --  we  worked  with 
Oklahoma  State  University  where  they  already  had  on-going  programs  in  these  technolo- 
gies. In  the  case  of  mechanical,  we  worked  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Wisconsin  who  had  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology  develop  the  guide.  The 
Institute  has  a strong  program  in  mechanical  technology.  In  the  case  of  the  chemical 
technology,  we  contracted  with  the  State  of  Connecticut  where  they  had  a person  a- 
board  as  a consultant  who  was  available  for  this  service.  The  uivil  technology  was 
developed  by  the  Engineering  Department,  University  of  Illinois.  They  have  prepared 
the  draft  that  will  be  finally  reviewed  on  Monday. 

You  will  recall  that  I mentioned  electronic  data  procesaing.  This  is  a new 
field.  VJhere  do  you  get  information  and  assistance  that  will  be  the  outcome  of  ex- 
perience? Orange  Coast  College  in  California  had  one  of  the  first  educational  pro- 
grams in  this  field.  We  entered  into  a contract  with  the  California  State  Board  I’or 
Vocational  Education  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  Orange  Coast  College.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  guide  by  Orange  Coast  College  went  through  the  process  that  was  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Again,  many  employers,  organizations,  societies,  and  agencies  gave 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  curriculum  guide. 
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As  a result  of  the  relationships  tilth  agencies,  organizations,  societies,  and 
employers,  the  guides  are  not  something  that  has  been  pulled  from  the  top  of  the 
heads  of  a few  people,  but  rather  they  represent  a rather  valid  concensus  of  people 
throughout  the  nation  who  are  qualified  to  determine  uhat  shou'd  be  In  technical 
education  currlculums. 

In  brief,  I believe  that  In  your  State,  Institution,  or  local  situation,  you 
have  a someuhat  comparable  opportunity  for  using  assistance  similar  to  that  Just 
described.  You  do  have  advisory  committees.  You  do  have  State  and  local  chapters 
of  societies,  and  representatives  of  agencies.  You  do  have  employers  In  your  area. 

It  Is  Important,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  panel  today,  that  you  use  all  of 
these  for  assistance  In  determining  the  type  of  program  that  will  be  most  suitable 
for  your  particular  State  or  your  particular  area.  So  I would  urge  you  to  go  back 
and  do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  make  full  use  of  resources  available  In  agen- 
cies, societies.  Institutions,  and  employer  groups,  so  that  you  may  have  ah  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  high  quality  technical  education  program.  Such  efforts  will 
provide  programs  that  challenge  capable  youth,  are  acceptable  to  the  people  engaged 
In  education,  and  Mill  meet  the  needs  of  the  employers  of  your  product. 

I hope  you  Mill  feel  free  to  let  us  have  your  suggestions  as  to  what  you  believe 
Me  can  do  In  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Bducstlon  to  assist  you  with  the  development  of  high  quality  agricultural  technolo- 
gies. 


Thank  you. 


Presentation  by  Dean  Kottman 


I am  confident  that  there  Is  substantial  agreraent  among  staff  members  In  our 
colleges  of  agriculture  across  the  nation  that  we  want  to  do  whatever  we  can  best  do 
with  respect  to  meeting  the  needs  of  society  for  technicians  and  sub-professional 
specialists.  I believe  we  accept  the  fact,  almost  universally,  that  technicians  are 
becoming  Increasingly  Important  to-  our  society,  ^nie  central  problem  Is  one  of  find- 
ing ways  In  which  our  university  personnel  can  be  of  greatest  assistance  In  the 
development  of  institutions  and  curricula  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  members 
of  our  society  who  must  be  educated  beyond  high  .school  but  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  will  not  be  educated  to  what  has  been  described  as  a "full  professional 
education." 

Some  of  the  best  reasons  I have  come  upon  as  to  why  our  universities  should  be 
concerned  about  this  facet  of  their  responsibilities  stem  from  data  Included  In  an 
address  delivered  at  a dinner  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land right  here  In  Columbus.  Speaking  at  this  dinner  on  November  7,  19^2,  Dr.  John 
C.  Warner,^  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  quoted  from  a Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  study  made  In  1959  with  which  I am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar. 
You  may  recall  that  In  this  study  predictions  were  made  that  by  1970: 

There  will  be  no  more  Jobs  for  unskilled  workers  than  now. 

Jobs  for  semi-skilled  workers  will  Increase  29  percent. 

Jobs  for  professional  and  skilled  technical  people  will  Increase 
by  60  percent. 

There  will  be  25  percent  more  'white  collar'  than  'blue  collar' 

Jobs  (In  1910  there  were  twice  as  many  'blue  collar'  as  'white 
collar'  Jobs). 

Dr.  Warner  made  this  comment  which  is  Indeed  worthy  of  note.  (1  quote) 

It  Is  significant  that  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  a worrisome 
unemployment  rate  among  the  civilian  labor  force,  we  have  acute 
shortages  in  almost  every  profession  and  skilled  vocation.  We 


^Dr.  John  C.  Warner,  "Related  Unsolved  Problems  - U.S.A.,"  Address  presented  at 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Bank  Dinner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  7,  1962.  Dr.  Warner  Is 
President  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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have  many  unemployed,  but  there  Is  a crying  need  for  trained  people 
as  shown  by  the  vast  volume  of  advertising  In  all  metropolitan  news- 
papers and  professional  magazines  by  employers  seeking  all  manner  of 
people  possessing  an  almost  Infinite  variety  of  professional  compe- 
tencies In  vocational  and  technical  skills.  I believe  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  pretty  clear  that  economic  growth  alone  In  a free  society 
which  must  compete  In  world  markets  with  lower-labor-cost  Industrial- 
ized countries  Is  not  enough  to  solve  our  unemployment  problem.  We 
can  help  solve  It  In  some  cases  by  finding  schemes  for  Increasing  the 
mobility  of  labor,  but  In  the  main.  It  Is  a problem  to  be  solved  by 
education  and  training  --  by  seeing  to  It  that  everyone  coming  Into 
the  labor  force  Is  prepared  to  do  professional,  skilled,  or  semi- 
skilled work  useful  to  our  society;  and  by  seeing  to  It  that  everyone 
by  self  education,  adult  education  or  vocational  education  keeps  a- 
breast  of  the  rapid  rate  at  which  new  science,  new  technologies  and 
new  methods  are  being  discovered  and  applied.  Obsolete  skills  must 
be  replaced  by  new  skills. 

Dr.  Warner's  conclusion  that  "in  the  main.  It  Is  a problem  to  be  solved  by  educa- 
tion and  training  --  by  seeing  to  It  that  everyone  coming  Into  the  labor  force  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  professional,  skilled  or  semi-skilled  work  useful  to  our  8oclety"--ls  very 
much  In  keeping  with  my  own  philosophy  concerning  the  need  for  our  nation  to  take 
steps  which  will  fill  what  has  been  and  Is  to  a considerable  extent  at  the  present 
time  a void  In  vocational  education  In  this  country,  itother,  I believe  that  our 
universities  have  a responsibility  to  see  that  these  needs  of  our  society  for  voca- 
tlonal  education  and  training  are  met.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  gone  through 
somewhat  of  a cycle  with  respect  to  our  attitudes  concerning  vocational  education.  At 
the  height  of  World  War  I when  the  Smith-Hughes  legislation  came  Into  being,  the 
United  States,  as  a nation,  and  at  least  a limited  number  of  universities,  embraced 
the  concept  that  higher  education  did  have  a responsibility  for  assisting  In  the  prep- 
aration of  certain  members  of  our  society  for  skilled  or  semi-skilled  employment.  I 
believe  It  safe  to  say  that  this  concept  was  never  fully  accepted  by  otir  American  uni- 
versities and  I dare  say  that  even  In  those  Institutions  offering  vocational  teacher 
training,  many  sectors  of  the  universities  concerned  were  unhappy  that  they  should  be. 
In  any  way.  Identified  with  vocational  programs.  Criticisms  of  vocationally  oriented 
university  programs,  though  sporadic i was  nonetheless  In  evidence  throughout  the  dec- 
ades of  the  *20s  and  the  '30s.  The  fact  that  our  universities  had  failed  to  provide 
wholehearted  and  courageous  leadership  In  training  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  em- 
ployment was  pretty  well  camouflaged  by  the  temporary  freedom  from  world  competition 
which  characterized  the  periods  surrounding  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
During  the  last  10  years,  however,  with  world  competition  becoming  Increasingly 
troublesome,  and  with  our  universities  doing  an  ever  better  Job  in  the  areas  of  "full 
professional  education"  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  although  we  have  cre- 
ated a society.  In  which  the  professional  man  or  scholar  now  occupies  an  Important  new 
position,  we  have  failed  to  provide  adequately  with  respect  to  both  the  needs  of  and 
the  opportunities  for  education  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 

To  a very  considerable  extent,  the  technical  aid  needed  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Is  being  provided  by  cm  universities.  It  seems  Ironic  that  we  should  have 
been  so  keenly  aware  of  our  capabilities  for  developing  skills  among  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  yet  remained  until  recently  almost  totally  Insensitive  to  the 
growing  needs  for  vocational  education  In  our  own  country,  fortunately,  there  are 
many  signs  on  the  horizon  that  our  universities  are  becoming  concerned  about  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  technical  training  programs.  Increasingly,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  talents  of  at  least  some  of  our  university  staff  members  are  being 
utilized  In  helping  with  the  organization  and  establishment  of  technical  endeavors 
designed  to  serve  the  60  percent  of  our  United  States  college-age  population  who  will 
not  enroll  In  institutions  of  higher  education.  This  awareness  on  the  part  of  our 
universities  concerning  an  unsatisfied  need  of  our  society  has  resulted  apparently 
from  developments  during  the  last  10  years  wherein  this  nation  has  experienced  a 
truly  alarming  Increase  In  unemployment. 

At  this  point  I would  hasten  to  make  clear  that  I am  not  suggesting  that  voca- 
tional training  programs  for  semi-skilled  and  skilled  technical  workers  should  neces- 
sarily be  set  up  within  our  universities.  Nor  am  I saying  that  funds  appropriated  to 
the  universities  should  be  allocated  for  these  tasks.  Neither  am  I saying  that  It  Is 
either  possible  or  desirable  for  university  staff  members  to  attempt  to  utilize  their 
talents  for  teaching  both  those  students  who  will  become  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
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technical  people  as  well  as  those  who  are  destined  for  .baccalaureate  degrees.  'inThat 
I am  saying  is  that  our  universities  must  accept  a sizable  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  giving  leadership  which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  institutions 
^ which  will  meet  the  needs  ox'  our  society  for  semi-skilled  and  skilled  technical 
workers.  xAirther^  our  universities  must  share  the  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
programs  of  instruction  in  both  newly  established  as  well  aa  ongoing  technical  train- 
ing programs  are  well-designed  and  provide  for  something  beyond  the  purely  ”how-to- 
do-it”  aspects  of  education.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  several  disciplines  moat 
likely  to  be  called  on  for  help  face  a most  interesting  challenge  in  this  respect  in 
that  concepts  and  skills  for  teaching  university  students,  most  of  whom  possess  at 
least  some  background  for  such  studies,  will  almost  certainly  have  to  be  dramatically 
altered  before  the  teachers  in  technical  training  programs  can  develop  meaningixil 
courses  for  the  large  group  of  students  who  must  be  educated  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools. 

Over  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  have  worked  very  closely  with  members  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  and  especially  with  Dr.  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  and  Mr.  Warren  G.  Weller,  Supervisor  for  Vocational  Agri- 
culture. We  have  attempted  to  bring  to  our  dlscuaalona  with  all  of  these  folks  a 
point  of  view  to  the  effect  that  we  are  in  contact  with  the  total  agricultural  indus- 
try of  Ohio  and  insofar  aa  the  needs  of  the  various  segments  of  that  industry  have 
been  reflected  to  ua,  we  want  to  share  that  information  with  the  various  staff  mem- 
bers charged  with  the  reaponaibility  for  the  various  programs  of  vocational  education 
in  Ohio.  In  setting  up  the  technical  training  program  over  at  Springfield,  Warren 
Weller  end  his  staff  involved  quite  a number  of  our  College  of  Agrlcultwe  and  Home 
Economics  personnel  in  discussions  relative  to  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  We 
have  not  yet  added  any  courses  to  our  offerings  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  which  would  have  direct  application  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this 
type  of  technical  training  program.  We  would  certainly  be  willing  to  do  this  if  it 
seems  desirable  to  move  in  this  direction  and  would  be  willing  to  try  to  work  out 
courses  for  the  pre-aervice  education  of  undergraduates  aa  well  aa  for  in-service 
. training  of  those  teachers  already  in  the  field  who  might  wish  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  teaching  in  one  or  another  technical  training  program. 

In  still  another  area,  we  have  been  working  closely  with  ^tr.  Weller  and  hia 
staff  relative  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  training  in  mechanics  that  should  be  offered 
both  to  our  undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  aa  well 
as  to  the  teachers  who  will  be  working  In  the  technical  training  j^ograma  in  agricul- 
ture. More  recently,  our  committee  on  food  technology  programs  has  been  meeting  with 
Mr.  Weller  and  his  staff  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  training  needed  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  technical  training  programs  prior  to  entry  upon  Jobs  involved  in 
one  of  the  3200  business  firms  in  Ohio  that  are  processing  agrlcultwal  products. 

I am  sure  that  all  of  you  in  your  respective  states  have  moved  forward  much  the 
same  as  we  have  here  in  Ohio  relative  to  establishing  effective  relationships  between 
both  the  ongoing  and  developing  agricultural  technician  training  programs.  I am  sure 
that  there  is  no  one  best  way  of  developing  these  relationships  but  I am  convinced 
that  they  must  be  developed  and  that  we  in  the  universities  must  play  a significant 
role  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of  technical  training  programs  that  will 
serve  the  60  percen-t  of  our  United  States  college-age  population  who  will  not  enroll 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live  demands 
that  we  all  get  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  on  this  enormous  task.  It  is  a very  big 
Job  but  we  can  whittle  it  down  to  size  if  we  will  work  together.  We  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  here  at  Ohio  State  have  found  that  it  is  a very 
great  challenge  to  assist  aa  beat  we  can  in  these  endeavors.  We  do  like  the  oppor- 
tunity of  helping. and  we  look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  being  called  upon  increas- 
ingly for  whatever  assistance  we  can  provide  and  for  such  mutual  efforts  as  I believe 
we  must  expend  if  we  are  to  be  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  society.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  the  mission  of  our  land-grant  institutions.  If  we  don’t  have  that 
kind  of  response  in  our  type  of  institution,  then  1 don’t  believe  it  can  be  antici- 
pated as  coming  from  anywhere  else  in  the  entire  complex  of  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  Actually,  1 believe  that  the  approach  which  involves  not 
only  the  land-grant  i^niversitiea  but  the  business  and  industry  representatives  as 
well,  working  hand-in-hand  with  our  vocational  education  staff  members,  is  the  beat, 
if  not  the  only,  logical  way  in  which  to  tackle  the  big  Job  which  lies  ahead.  I 
personally  feel  that  it  is  a very  great  privilege  for  our  universities  to  be  called 
upon  to  bring  knowledge  from  the  very  forefront  of  research  and  development  to  not 
only  our  university  claaarooma  and  laboratories  but  in  such  a manner  and  in  such 
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forms  as  it  may  have  application  to  the  training  of  technicians.  This  is  certainly 
a ffllssion  of  our  College  of  Apiculture  and  Home  Economics  here  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  as  I see  it  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  been  given  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press that  point  of  view  to  you  folks  assembled  here  for  this  National  Seminar. 

Thank  you. 
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Presentation  by  Dr>  Knoebel 


Needs 


I think  It  has  been  very  evident  as  we  come  to  a close  of  the  seminar  that  there 
Is  a feeling  of  definite  need  for  agricultural  technology  programs.  This  has  been 
evident  aa  a result  of  the  presentations  we  have  had  from  the  various  persons.  We 
think  particularly  of  the  presentation  of  Mr,  Merritt  D,  Hill,  Wednesday  noon.  We 
think  of  the  report  we  have  from  Dr,  Phipps,  We  think  of  statements  regarding  de-> 
mands  for  graduates  from  people  who  have  been  operating  agricultural  technology  pro*> 
grama  for  some  time.  All  of  these,  I think,  are  Indicative  of  a need  throughout  the 
countr/  for  this  type  of  program. 

I feel  that  we  can  go  back  with  a definite  understanding  that  there  la  a need 
for  certain  types  of  agricultural  technology  programs  throughout  the  country.  What 
do  we  do  when  we  get  back  to  our  various  assignments?  Do  we  Just  wait  for  someone 
else  to  do  something?  We  should  be  Inspired  and  challenged  to  exert  every  effort  to 
.assist  with  the  development  of  agricultural  technology  programs.  As  we  return  to 
our  States,  our  responsibilities  and  our  role  will  probably  differ.  Surely  we  will 
need  to  check  within  our  own  States  to  determine  what  the  specific  needs  may  be  and 
this  Isn’t  easily  done,  Aa  you  work  with  advisory  committees  and  representatives  of 
appropriate  agencies,  societies.  Institutions  and  organizations  you  will  be  able  to 
get  some  very  definite  guide  lines  aa  to  what  the  specific  needs  may  be  m your  local- 
ity. It  appears,  too,  that  you  may  need  to  conduct  some  studies,  or  to  carefully  re- 
view other  studies  that  have  been  completed.  We  have  heard  emphasized  the  need  for 
studies  of  various  kinds.  There  are  studies  that  have  been  made  In  other  States  that 
may  be  very  helpful,  but  for  psychological  reasons.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  cer- 
tain studies  within  our  States.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  recognize  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations  to^ studies  and  that  we  cannot  depend  solely  upon  this  source  as  an 
Indicator  by  which  we  should  direct  our  efforts. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  the  employment  service  that  has  been  mentioned  a number  of 
times  during  the  aesslons.  We  need  to  make  full  use  of  their  services  upon  our  re- 
turn and  this  Isn't  true  only  for  the  technical  education  program  but  It  Is  true  for 
all  of  our  vocational  type  programs,  too.  It  Is  important  for  us  to  keep  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  offerings  In  line  with  employment  opportunities.  Our 
cooperation  with  the  employment  service  will  assist  in  keeping  our  programs  In  tune 
with  the  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

Likewise,  much  help  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  programs  that  are  on-golng  and 
that  have  been  very  successful.  This  Is  one  of  the  ways  of  helping  to  determine  the 
needs  and  also  to  determine  the  details  of  how  these  needs  can  be  met.  We  would  en- 
courage all  of  you  who  possibly  can  to  visit  on-golng  programs  as  part  of  your  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  needs  within  your  locality. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  again  urge  you  to  work  closely  with  representatives  of 
societies,  associations.  Institutions,  and  agencies.  They  can  help  you.  use  their 
services. 

State  supervisors  need  to  think  of  what  can  be  done  to  provide  seminars  compa- 
rable to  this  one,  on  a State  level.  This  Is  your  responsibility.  Such  seminars 
can  be  a real  means  of  helping  to  Impress  upon  your  people  the  significance  of  agri- 
cultural technology.  Teacher  educators  have  a real  responsibility  when  returning  to 
their  Institutions  to  provide  programs  that  will  recognize  agricultural  technology 
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needs  and  will  Incorporate  within  the  In-service  and  pre-service  program  information 
as  to  how  needs  are  determined;  what  the  needs  may  be;  the  activities  that  should  be 
carried  on  by  people  at  the  local  level  or  at  the  “firing  line”;  and  organize  pro- 
grams that  will  assure  the  development  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  essential  for  per* 
sonnel  engaged  in  agricultural  technology  to  provide  quality  programs. 

Something  else  was  mentioned  that  should  be  re-emphasized.  Each  of  you  can 
have  a part  in  developing  within  your  state  a master  plan  for  meeting  the  total 
state  needs.  Certainly  you  can  get  into  great  difficulty  if  you  fall  to  look  at  the 
total  state  situation.  Wasteful  duplication  and  inefficiency  is  likely  to  result. 

It  is  Important  to  look  beyond  state  borders.  A neighboring  state  may  be  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  in  meeting  certain  needs  in  agricultural  technology.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  try  to  duplicate  the  same  program  within  your  state  if  needs  are  already 
being  met  by  a school  or  schools  in  another  state.  So  we  need  to  look  not  only  to 
our  state  but  need  to  think  of  what  is  being  done  nationally. 

We  have  talked  at  some  length  during  the  week  regarding  the  preparatory  2-year 
post -secondary  technical  education  program.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  we  should 
not  confine  our  efforts  to  preparatory  currlculums.  There  is  a tremendous  need  in 
the  area  of  updating  and  upgrading  people  who  are  already  employed.  You  may  call 
them  short -unit  programs  or  courses.  We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  meeting 
the  needs  for  such  extension  or  supplementary  courses.  We  have  found  this  to  be 
true  in  the  industrial  technical  education  programs  under  Title  VIII  of  NDEA. 

Actually^  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act|  about  30^  more  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  so-called  upgrading  or  updating  courses  than  participated  in  the 
preparatory  currlculums.  This  is  a real  service  that  is  needed  in  the  work-a-day 
world  today  and  the  need  will  continue  to  grow. 

I am  sure  there  are  many  people  in  your  State  who  need  and  would  profit  by  pur- 
suing technical  agricultural  courses  for  upgrading  and  updating.  You  should  not 
neglect  meeting  the  need.  Furthermore,  it  is  representative  of  a significant  effort 
that  really  encourages  the  cooperative  spirit  we  like  to  have  with  employers  and 
workers. 


Staff 


It  would  seem  appropriate  to  make  a comment  regarding  the  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous study  groups.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a wealth  of  material  that  has  been 
prepared  and  presented  in  the  reports.  Actually  they  are  a rather  good  summary. 
Also,  they  are  almost  an  order  as  to  what  should  be  done  when  you  get  back  to  your 
State. 

How  to  adequately  meet  the  staffing  demands.  Dr.  Arnold  has  spoken  of  this 
problem.  We  have  referred  to  it  time  and  agalnr  throughout  the  week.^If  there  is  a 
No.  1 problem,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  it.  The  staffing  problem  isn't  limited 
to  the  State  level  or  to  supervisory,  administrative  functions.  Certainly  the 
agricultural  technology  teacher  supply  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  crucial  problems. 

We  should  recognize  there  are  some  things  we  need  to  do  when  we  get  back  to  our 
State  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  qualified  staff. 

We  should  encourage  maximum  flexibility  in  those  sections  of  the  State  plan 
relating  to  qualifications,  certification,  travel,  sabbatical  leave.  Internship, 
pre-service  and  in-service  professional  training  programs  for  all  technical  educa- 
tion staff  members,  .State  and  local.  Don't  fence  yourself  in  with  a State  plan 
requirement  that  prohibits  you  from  moving  in  as  many  directions  as  necessary  to 
obtain  qualified  staff  members.  You  still  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
this.  Don't  neglect  it. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  When  we  were  reviewing  the  Instrumentation 
curriculum  guide  recently,  one  of  the  representatives  of  industry  who  was  a member 
of  the  review  group,  raised  a question  as  to  where  one  could  obtain  a teacher  for 
the  curriculum.  Of  course,  we  admit  it  isn't  an  easy  Job.  Likewise,  it  isn't  going 
to  be  easy  to  get  teachers  for  some  of  the  agricultural  programs  that  we  have  been 
talking  about.  We  reversed  the  question  and  asked  what  Industry  could  do  to  assist 
with  the  teacher  problem.  It  was  further  indicated  that  we  believed  Industry  should 
assist  with  the  recruitment,  preparation,  and  updating  of  technical  teachers. 
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This  led  us  to  the  matter  of  Internship.  It  was  suggested  that  Industry  could 
assist  with  the  upgrading  and  updatlng^of  technical  teachers.  Certainly  this  Is 
going  to  be  a major  need  In  the  agricultural  technology  program.  Reference  was  made 
a teacher  education  program  that  Is  underway  In  one  of  the  iJtates  where  they  are 
-^stabllshlng  3-month  Int^shlp  programs.  The  representative  from  Industry  said 
^hree  months  was  too  shorts  --  he  Indicated  the  Internship  should  be  at  least  one 
year  In  length  In  order  to  be  of  maximum  value  to  the  teacher  and  of  some  value  to 
the  Industry. 

If  you  would  expect  to  provide  such  experience  for  In-service  teachers,  you 
will  need  to  have  flexibility  In  your  State  plan  and  In  your  teacher  employment  pro- 
cedures so  you  can  assist  teachers  who  may  need  and  can  profit  from  this  sort  of 
experience.  The  assistance  may  be  through  sabbatical  leave;  It  may  be  some  other 
type  of  leave;  It  may  be  for  full  or  partial  salary;  or  some  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangement. I repeat,  don't  fence  yourself  In  with  your  5tate  plan,  regulations  or 
policies  that  prevent  you  from  moving  In  the  direction  needed  to  provide  well  quali- 
fied teachers  and  other  personnel.  It  Is  much  easier  to  provide  the  flexibility 
needed  as  the  State  plan  Is  being  written  rather  than  to  amend  the  plan  later. 

You  should  think  of  plans  for  recruiting  essential  State  and  local  personnel. 
Seek  out  potential  leaders  In  the  ranks  today  and  prepare  them  for  leadership  and 
greater  responsibility.  People  who  appear  to  have  potential  as  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  or  researchers  --  let's  look  for  them.  They  are  urgently 
needed  now  and  will  continue  to  be  urgently  needed  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Another  suggestion,  encourage  12-month  contracts  for  your  teachers.  If  you  do 
not  already  have  that  arrangement.  This  provides  some  of  the  flexibility  that  you 
need  to  have  for  these  people  to  get  essential  experiences  necessary  for  updating 
and  upgrading  In  a rapidly  changing  technological  climate. 


Finance 


Indirectly,  and  to  some  extent  directly,  suggestions  have  been  made  regarding 
procedures  for  financing  technical  programs  of  education.  Mr.  Foote  made  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  regarding  means  for  obtaining  certain  Items  for  use  In  programs. 
Various,  references  to  tuition  charges  have  been  made  by  other  speakers. 

A review  of  the  report  of  the  finance  study  group  reveals  that  there  are  many 
plans  In  use  for  financing  programs.  All  sorts  of  combinations  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  are  being  used  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  successful  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  financing  procedures  already  mentioned,  gifts  and  grants  may 
have  a part  In  the  program. 

^ihat  should  be  your  action  regarding  finances  upon  your  return?  If  your  State 
has  already  provided  essential  finances,  you  have  few  worries.  Otherwise,  you 
should  carefully  study  your  State  needs  and  Investigate  the  procedures  used  success- 
fully In  States  most  nearly  paralleling  conditions  In  your  State.  Then  exercise  all 
of  your  energy  and  Initiative  In  helping  to  provide  the  necessary  finances. 


A Few  General  Comments 


The  spirit  of  the  seminar  has  been  excellent.  Problems  have  been  identified 
and  priorities  have  been  established.  The  group  reports  are  significant. 

Upon  your  return  to  your  State,  make  a thorough  study  of  needs,  clearly  identify 
areas  to  be  served  and  develop  high  quality  programs  to  meet  the  needs.  Carefully 
title  currlculums  so  that  the  technologies  may  be  clearly  Identified  --  do  not 
splinter  and  fragment  currlculums. 

There  are  two  remarks  I would  like  to  make  In  closing.  The  I'irst  one  — If  you 
have  any  objection  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  actively  engaging  In  or  helping 
to  develop  materials  for  agricultural  technology,  please  let  us  know.  Otherwise,  we 
will  assume  that  you  are  In  favor  of  our  efforts  to  provide  suggested  curriculum 
guides  and  other  materials  in  the  field  of  agricultural  technology. 
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The  other  comment  Is  personal.  As  a representative  of  the  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education  Division  of  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education,  I certainly  want  to  say 
thanks  to  Dr.  Taylor,  Jerry  Halterman,  and  their  associates  for  Inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  seminar.  Certainly,  It  has  been  a wonderful  opportunity  for  me  to 
learn  from  you.  I am  certain  that  I have  gained  much  more  than  I have  been  able  to 
share  with  you  In  return.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  a major  objective  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  staff  Is  to  furnish  any  service  that 
may  be  of  assistance  to  the  States  In  developing  quality  programs  In  agricultural 
technology  and  If  we  can  be  of  any  service,  we  hope  that  you  will  call  upon  us. 

Best  wishes  for  outstanding  success  In  your  efforts  to  develop  agricultural 
technology  programs. 


Presentation  by  Mr.  Halterman 


We  have  been  concerned  these  past  four  days  with  various  facets  of  technical 
education  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  This  has  been  done  according  to  plan.  But 
now,  at  the  outset  In  my  summary  proceedings,  I would  like  to  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  that  we  should  review,  at  least  In  passing,  the  backdrop  of  our  educational 
heritage  on  the  American  scene.  For  this  review,  I have  gone  back  to  a national 
conference  on  technical  education  which  was  held  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  In  1957.  I 
deem  It  appropriate  to  consider  the  following: 

We  must  realize  that  beyond  technology  are  significant  factors 
that  have  made  the  United  States  reaching  principles  that 

have  made  us  the  kind  of  Nation  we  are: 

1.  The  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  concept  of  spiritual  beliefs  and 
practices, 

2.  Our  free  enterprise  system,  with  Its  strengths  and  Its 
faults. 

3.  The  Bill  of  Rights  granting  freedom  as  Individuals  In  our 
complex  modern  society. 

k.  Local  autonomy,  with  Its  fundamental  recognition  of  local 
rights  and  local  control. 

Our  free  system  of  public  education  has  been  built  and  lives  by 
these  principles,  and  If  America  has  contributed  to  the  culture  of 
the  world.  It  Is  because  our  public  schools  give  meaning  and  purpose 
to  these  precepts. 


General  Areas  of  Concern 

As  review  Is  made  of  the  seminar  proceedings,  four  main  areas  of  concern  come  to 
mind.  These  may  be  posed  in  as  many  questions,  (i)  Who  was  Involved  In  the  seminar? 
(2)  What  was  our  Interest  In  meeting?  (3)  What  was  accomplished?  (4)  What  should  be 
done  now? 

Let*s  take  a quick  look  at  who  was  here  and  what  the  assemblage  was.  Recap  of 
the  list  of  seminar  pax^tlclpants  shows  that  some  31  persons  In  supervisory  positions, 
29  persons  In  teacher  education,  32  Institutional  representatives,  and  1^  consultants 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  have  been  gathered  here  during  the  past  few  days  to 
share  an  Interest  and  concern  with  each  other  over  developments  In  the  area  of  tech- 
nical education  In  agriculture.  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, state  vocational  education  directors,  national  leaders  of  Industry  and  educa- 
tion have  been  called  upon  to  Indicate  and  relate  to  us  pertinent  Information  regard- 
ing the  technical  manpower  force  In  agriculture. 

Next,  what  was  attempted  at  the  seminar?  What  was  our  Interest  In  Joining 
together  at  this  time?  The  primary  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  assist  agricultural 
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education  leaders  in  identix'j^in^  and  clarifying  their  leadership  role  in  the  initi- 
ation,  conduct^  and  evaluation  of  agricultural  technician  programs  in  their  respec- 
tive states, 

A number  of  specific  areas  were  identified  for  seminar  discussion  and  detailed 
examination  to  aid  state  leaders  in  providin,j  effective  assistance  to  agricultural 
technician  programs.  We  may  say,  then,  the  central  purpose  of  this  seminar  effort 
was  one  associated  with  providing  leadership  for  technical  education  programs  in 
agriculture, 

I’m  sure  it  can  be  said  with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  tremendous 
effort  to  assemble  some  of  the  nation’s  best  consultative  staff  members  available  in 
technical  education  in  agriculture  was  highly  successful  and  that  the  more  than 
twenty  hours  of  formal  presentation  and  seven  to  eight  hours  of  task  force  group 
work  have  proven  a rich  and  satisfying  experience  for  all. 

How  well  did  we  do?  What  was  accomplished?  Five  days  of  working  together, 
with  sessions  each  day,  task  force  group  conferences  regularly  convened,  informal 
discussions  between  groups  and  individuals,  review  and  study  of  materials  available, 
and  consultations  with  resource  persons  and  Office  of  Education  personnel  have  indeed 
been  a most  ambitious  conference  endeavor,  A summary  of  the  events  of  such  a strenu- 
ous schedule  might  be  anti-climatic  to  an  average  conferee.  But  you  have  not  been 
and  are  not  a group  of  average  conferees.  From  the  outset  there  has  been  evidence  of 
a great  interest  and  enthusiasm;  of  renewed  vision  and  determination;  of  professional 
dedication  to  the  tasks  which  rest  on  vocational  educators  in  helping  meet  out  man- 
power needs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

My  observation  is  that  we  have  done  well  here  at  Columbus  --  my  faith  is  that 
we  shall  do  well  back  home,  if  we  accept  tne  mantle  of  leadership  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  our  hands  and  if  we  will  move  out  and  labor  willingly  and  move  ahead 
courageously  with  creativity  and  imagination  in  meeting  what  has  been  pointed  out  to 
us  as  “a  bright  future  not  entirely  without  obstacles", 

A number  of  accomplishments  appear  to  have  been  realized  at  the  seminar; 

1,  A concensus  was  reached  concerning  major  points  regarding  technical  educa- 
tion. 

2,  Study  and  review  were  given  to  major  aspects  of  technical  education  pro- 
grams, the  preparation  of  technicians,  and  the  role  of  the  technician  in 
the  agricultural  manpower  force. 

3,  A concensus  was  obtained  concerning  a working  definition  of  an  agricultural 
technician. 

The  major  areas  of  concern,  problems  and  issues,  and  trends  of  technical 
education  were  identified  and  discussed. 

3.  Identification  was  made  of  certain  areas  of  common  agreement  in  technical 
education. 

6,  Review  was  made  of  efforts  being  made  in  technical  education  in  agriculture 
in  various  parts  of  the  nation, 

7.  Stimulus  was  received  for  the  further  development  of  technical  education 
in  agriculture, 

8,  As  a group,  we  have  become  sensitized  to  some  of  the  tasks  that  are  ahead 
in  technical  education  in  agriculture. 

9.  The  forces  which  brought  about  the  need  for  technical  workers  in  agrlcul-  . 
ture  have  been  examined  carefully.  Some  understanding  of  the  need  to  plug 
the  educational  gap  between  high  school  and  college  and  university  level 
work  has  been  realized. 

10,  Relationships  have  been  improved  among  the  various  agencies  responsible  for 
vocational,  technical,  and  professional  education  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
>j;)etween  vocational  agriculture  and  the  other  vocational  services. 
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Broad  General  Characteristics  of  Technical  Education 


A number  of  characteristics  common  .to  technical  education  as  they  have  been  dis*- 
cuBsed  here  in  the  seminar  are  as  follows: 


1«  It  is  technical  level  in  contrast  to  skilled  trade  and  professional  levels. 

Emphasis  is  upon  technical  and  cognitive  skill  in  contrast  to  manipulative 
skill. 

3.  Emphasis  is  upon  skill  and  ability  to  make  practical  applications  of  theo- 
retical knowledge  in  performing  specific  tasks  in  a specialized  field. 

4,  Emphasis  is  upon  occupational  competency. 

3.  Analysis  is  made  of  occupations  to  determine  curriculum  content. 

6.  Technical  education  characteristically  iS: 

a.  Terminal  in  nature. 

b.  Less  than  baccalaureate  degree  level. 

c.  A full  time  program. 

d.  Post  high  school 

e.  Specific  preparation  for  employment. 

7.  Proper  balance  among  general  education,  technical  education,  and  related 
education  subjects  is  maintained. 

8.  Preparation  is  made  for  occupational  proficiency  in  families  or  clusters  of 
Jobs. 

9.  Technically  qualified  teachers  with  field  experience  are  required. 

10.  The  technician  is  distinguished  by  his  distinctive  abilities,  his  competence 
in  performing  his  work,  and  by  his  specialized  training. 


Problems  Ahead 

Time  limitations  in  the  task  force  groups  restricted  our  study  of  the  problems, 
issues,  and  trends  of  technical  education  in  agriculture  to  a x"ew  of  the  most  appar- 
ent ones.  I think  we  realize  that  we  have  examined  rather  superficially  many  of  the 
areas  that  bear  importantly  upon  technical  education,  such  as  accreditation  and 
licensing.  Ho  doubt,  one  of  the  most  striking  attributes  of  the  seminar  has  to  be 
the  professional  manner  in  which  the  participants  came  to  grips  with  the  task  at 
hand.  The  amount  of  agreement  and  concensus  which  was  evident  concerning  the  areas 
which  were  discussed  reflects  the  interest  and  devotion  of  dedicated  leaders.  Hope- 
fully, a base  of  sufficient  breadth  has  been  developed  to  enable  each  member  of  the 
seminar  to  provide  forceful  and  effective  leadership  upon  his  return  to  his  particu- 
lar assignment.. 

A number  of  areas,  problems,  issues,  and  trends  associated  with  technical  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  remain  for  each  state  staff  to  study  and  examine  carefully  as 
they  plan  to  move  ahead  in  their  field,  oome  of  these  have  been  considered  briefly 
here  this  week.  Without  attempting  to  suggest  any  degree  of  Importance  or  rank 
order,  the  following  items  appear  especially  significant: 

1.  Attainment  of  technical  level  education. 

With  the  probability  that  many  programs  will  be  developed  and  estab- 
lished utilizing  facilities,  equipment,  and  manpower  resources  which  have 
long  been  associated  with  high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs,  it 
appears  that  one  of  the  most  critical  concerns  would  b?  how  we  can  assure 
that  techiiical  level  education  will  be  realized,  I think,  too,  that  this 
cone er nT s¥ould  be  held  by  those  who  have  had  post-high  school  programs. 

’Would  it  not  be  a serious  mistake  to  presume  or  give  the  Impression  that 
our  present  post-high  school  two-year  programs  are  predominantly  technical 
level?  The  place  of  standards  and  accreditation  in  technical  education  in 
agriculture  is  of  utmost  Importance  and  will  require  additional  study. 


2. 


Nomenclature 


Specialization  within  the  field  of  apiculture  and  occupations  related 
to  it  has  brought  about  the  need  to  identify  and  study  the  various  occupa- 
tional endeavors  engaged  in  by  workers  in  these  fields.  Heretofore,  these 
occupations  have  most  often  been  classified  simply  as  apicultural.  We,  in 
apiculture,  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  analyzing  titles  and  of  writ- 
ing descriptions  for  occupational  positions  for  the  entire  apicultural 
complex.  This  will  require  classification  guides  for  workers  at  all  levels 
on  the  level-of-preparation  continuum.  The  use  of  standards  also  presumes 
the  adoption  of  a characteristic  nomenclature  common  to  the  field. 

3.  Status 

The  problem  of  achieving  status  and  prestige  both  by  vocational  and 
technical  education  propama  and  by  students  enrolled  in  these  proparos 
continues  to  be  serious  and  poses  one  of  the  moat  consequential  issues  in 
the  field  of  education.  ^ It  appears  that  the  ultimate  success  of  technical 
education  depends  upon  the  attainment  realized  in  having  the  proper  educa- 
tional role  accorded  to  it  by  the  public,  industry,  and  other  levels  of 
education.  Some  propeas  has  been  made.  A peat  deal  more  is  needed. 

4.  The  involvement  of  the  federal  government  in  technical  education 

• The  federal  government  has  been  involved  in  vocational  education  in 
apiculture  for  many  years.  As  the  national  propam  of  defense,  area  re- 
development, manpower  training,  and  poverty  are  further  implemented,  pester 
involvement  of  government  into  education  will  be  seen.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  associated  employment  offices  have  been  assigned  important  roles 
in  moving  these  propams  ahead  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  can  be  expected  that  state  and  local  technical 
education  propams  in  apiculture  will  be  affected  by  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  these  edrcational  endeavors. 

5.  The  role  of  the  high  school  in  technical  education  in  apiculture 

The  part  which  high  school  vocational  apiculture  propams  should  have 
in  technical  education  is  not  well  known.  Admittedly,  most  of  the  prospec- 
tive students  will  come  from  these  secondary  schools,  but  little  has  been 
done  to  study  what  should  be  attempted  tp  support  post-high  school  techni- 
cal education.  It  can  be  reasoned  that  some  pre-technical  preparation 
should  be  attempted  in  the  high  schools. 

6.  The  role  of  industry  in  technical  education 

Inherent  in  the  task  of  vocational-technical  education  in  apiculture 
is  the  involvement  of  persons  who  direct  the  efforts  of  apicultural  pro- 
duction and  related  industries.  The  extent  of  this  involvement  appears  to 
be  the  critical  concern.  One  of  the  perplexing  problems  in  this  area  has 
to  do  with  the  most  efficient  use  of  human  resources.  What  can  be  done  by 
both  industry  and  education  to  bring  about  a more  effective  deployment  and 
utilization  of  resources  in  order  that  personnel  will  be  employed  in  occu- 
pational endeavors  more  nearly  fitting  to  their  training  and  preparation? 
This  is  particularly  relevant  to  professional  and  technical  workers.  An- 
other problem  in  this  area  has  to  do  with  the  most  effective  involvement 
of  Industry  in  cooperative  work  propams  both  in  terms  of  the  use  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment  and  in  the  use  of  personnel  of  the  firm  in  order  to  real- 
ize optimum  educational  returns. 

What  now?  What  course  of  action  is  to  be  taken? 

Regardless  of  our  position  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  are  supervisory, 
teacher  education,  or  institutional  representative  personnel,  as  leaders  in  apicul- 
tural education  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to  carry  the  spirit  of  this 
seminar  to  our  colleagues  and  subordinates  and  see  to  it  that  a propam  of  action 
results.  In  determining  how  best  to  adapt  the  material  of  this  study  session  to 
various  local  settings,  consider  the  following  general  guidelines  as  they  apply  to 
master  planning  for  both  short  and  long  range  planning. 
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1,  Sstabllsh  priorities  - dare  to  put  I’lrst  thlnijs  x’lrst* 

2,  Clarify  relationships  - place  all  things  In  proper  perspective, 

3,  Allocate  resources  - don*t  try  to  do  a man's  job  with  a child's  toy, 

k.  Spell  out  and  define  roles  of  persons,  groups,  agencies  and  Institutions  - 
a house  of  order  is  a house  of  strength, 

5,  Articulate  efforts  with  others  « many  roads  lead  to  Rome;  we  don't  need  to 
travel  them  all, 

6,  Correlate  techniques  and  procedures  to  the  total  educational  program  ~ no 
man  (or  program)  should  be  an  Island  unto  himself  (Itself), 


Leadership 

As  we  plan  ahead,  we  should  be  cognizant  of  the  changes  which  have  recently 
come  about  In  society.  In  education,  and  In  agriculture.  We  should  study  the  forces 
which  have  brought  these  changes  about,  recognizing  that  most  of  these  pressures 
will  continue  to  be  operative  and  If  they  are  properly  understood,  manipulation  can 
be  made  of  many  of  them  that  will  help  bring  about  desired  change. 

As  we  are  concerned  with  curricula  development  for  technical  education  programs 
In  agriculture  and  related  occupations.  It  is  well  to  draw  upon  valid  occupational, 
educational,  and  Interest  surveys  conducted  In  the  appropriate  local  setting.  Advi- 
sory committees  of  lay  membership  should  be  used  in  niaklng  surveys  and  In  determining 
types  of  cutTlcula  to  offer.  Technical  curricula  are  occupation  centered  and  planned 
toward  occupational  competence,  Preparation  should  be  made  for  clusters  of  related 
technical  occupations.  A balance  between  technical  supporting  content  and  class- 
laboratory  experiences  is  essential  for  learning  concjpts  and  principles  and  their 
application.  The  curriculum  should  be  flexible  enough  to  be  easily  revised  as  needed 
in  advance  of  changing  competence  of  the  technician.  Let  us  keep  foremost  In  our 
minds  that  the  task  of  education  Is  for  professionally  qualified  personnel  and  that 
while  we  as  educators  must  work  cooperatively  with  others  who  have  an  Interest  In  the 
product  of  educational  programs,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  program  lies 
with  the  profession. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  National  Center  Is  the  development  of  lead- 
ership In  the  field  of  agricultural  education.  Certainly  the  one  major  strand  which 
has  been  Interwoven  throughout  the  proceedings  of  this  seminar  has  been  the  challenge 
to  our  leadership  potential  to  move  ahead  In  our  sphere  of  responsibility.  As  we 
give  direction  and  stimulus  to  program  planning,  research  and  development,  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  programs  In  technical  education  In  agriculture.  It  Is  well  to 
reflect  upon  the  preachments  of  this  seminar  concerning  leadership: 

1,  True  leadership  will  not  allow  operational  Involvement, 

2,  The  leadership  position  which  each  of  us  possesses  has  a fiinctlonal  aspect 
because  through  exercising  the  role  behavior  Inherent  In  this  position. 
Identity  Is  made  of  the  significance  of  the  role  of  agricultural  education 
In  our  nation, 

3,  The  leadership  position  each  of  us  possesses  has  a symbolical  aspect  because 
through  exercising  the  role  behavior  Inherent  in  this  position,  meaning  Is 
given  agricultural  education  by  the  manner  and  by  the  spirit  In  which  our 
task  Is  performed. 

Leadership  begets  leadership  In  an  upward  spiral, 

5»  The  cycle  of  success  In  leadership  development  programs  inevitably  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  the  finest  product  - “leade.-shlp*’  - If  the  ruinous  forces 
which  lead  to  this  destruction  are  not  recognized  and  treated  accordingly. 
Some  of  these  forces  are  complacency.  Indifference#  callousness,  self- 
seeking  pride,  vain  ambition,  blindness  and  Indolence. 
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6.  If  we  are  not  the  kind  of  a leader  we  would  be«  we  can  find  encouragenent 
in  the  realization  that  many  important  traits  of  leadership  are  develop- 
mental. 

7.  Educational  leaders  will  be  required  to  work  cooperatively  with  leaders  of 
industry  in  the  development  of  educational  programs  to  prepare  the  kind  of 
technical  worker  needed  by  industry. 

In  summary,  Dr.  Taylor  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  period  that  we 
had  the  factors  of  success  for  the  seminar  at  hand— we  had  a task,  well  definled;  a 
concern;  experience  to  draw  on;  a staff  of  consultants;  a favorable  climate  and  an 
appropriate  setting.  As  these  factors  have  been  amalgamated  and.  emulsified.  I'm 
sure  you  will  agree  pith  me,  the  product  has  been  a most  satisfying,  productive, 
and  stimulating  profeasionql  experience. 

It  is  appropriate  to  conclude  this  seminar  activity  with  the  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  upon  signing  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  — 

Education  is  the  key  to  our  social  and  economic  and  techno- 
logical and  moral  progress.... Modern  demands  upon  labor  and 
industry  require  new  skills  and  an  upgrading  of  old  skills, 
require  more  education  and  greater  knowledge.... Education  is  the 
cornerstone  of  ow  freedom. 


Developing  effective  relatloDShlps  between  agricultural  technician 
programs  and  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  was  one 
of  the  vital  topics  discussed  by  this  panel  moderated  by  Dean  Roy  M> 
Kottman,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  Ihe  (Mo 
State  IMverslty  (second  from  left) . Other  panel  members  (left  to 
right)  Include  LaVem  R.  Freeh,  Head,  Department  of  Short  Courses, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Robert  M>  Knoebel,  Director,  Techzilcal 
Education  Branch,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and  (George  GreeMeaf, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association  of  Ohio* 


Much  of  the  value  of  the  seminar  was  derived  from  participation  In  task 
force  discussion  and  activities.  This  task  force  subgroup  Is  shown 
working  with  Dr.  Robert  M.  Knoebel,  Director,  Technical  Education  Branch, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Semlncur  Consultant,  on  problems  In  financing 
agricultural  technician  programs. 


PART  III 


TASK  FORCE  REPORTS 


Editor's  Note;  In  presenting  these  task  force  reports, 
th^  following  points  are  set  forth  for 

^ the  reader's  consideration: 

1.  Time  limitations  precluded  the  development 
of  complete  studies  by  each  task  force 
group. 

2.  No  attempt  was  made  to  order  in  importance 
the  areas  of  concern,  problems  and  issues, 
or  trends  in  terms  of  their  importance  to 
technical  education  in  agriculture.  All 
are  Important  to  some  extent  but  resource 
and  time  limitations  restricted  the  amount 
of  treatment  possible. 

3.  Material  contained  in  these  reports  should 
not  be  construed  to  be  policy  of  the  National 
Center  or  of  the  seminar  Itself.  The  reports 
were  accepted  by  consensus  and  their  content 
is  not  binding  on  any  person,  agency,  or 
institution. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  administra- 
tive framework  within  which  technical  edu- 
cation can  be  pursued,  each  state  needs  to 
identify  priorities  for  further  study. 


TASK  P0RC3  NO*  1 


DETERMINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Chairman:  John  W»  Lacey,  Kansas 

Consultant:  Lloyd  J*  Phipps,  Illinois 

Recorder:  Kenneth  K.  Mitchell,  Tennessee 

J*  £*  Smith,  Alabama 
James  E.  Christiansen,  Arizona 
Avery  Gray,  Indiana 
G.  R.  Cochran,  Minnesota 
Robert  Hayward,  Missouri 
U.  E.  Wendorff,  Nebraska 
Howard  Christensen,  Nevada 
Charles  W.  Hill,  New  York 
W.  H.  Moore,  North  Carolina 
J*  W.  Warren,  Jr,«  North  Carolina 
Robert  A.  Hodges,  Oklahoma 
Fred  C,  Snyder,  Pennsylvania 
W*  R.  Carter,  South  Carolina 
Floyd  Johnson,  South  Carolina 
Earl  H.  Knebel,  Texas 


TASK  FORCu:  NO.  1 

D2TERMINING  NEEDS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


I.  Possible  Areas  of  Consideration  by  the  Task  i^'orce 

Surveys  and  studies 
Data  gathering 
Sources  of  data 

Other  methods  to  determine  need 

Advisory  committee  use 

Demands  for  technicians 

Geographic  location 

Data  and  Information  needed 

Correlation 

Articulation 

Consultants 

Time  and  financial  budgets  for  making  surveys 
Analysis  of  swvey  findings 


II.  Problems  and  Issues 

A.  Should  there  be  a statewide  master  plan  for  technical  education? 

B*  What  kind  of  occupational  surveys  are  to  be  used  to  determine  needs? 

C.  What  are  the  educational  needs  of  agricultural  technicians? 

D,  Where  are  agricultural  technicians  needed? 

B.  -What  Is  the  geographical  need  for  technical  programs  In  agriculture? 

P.  What  have  previous  studies  shown  to  be  the  educational  needs  of  technical 
workers  In  agriculture? 

0.  What  should  state  and  local  educational  leaders  (administrative,  super- 
visory, Instructional  personnel)  do  to  determine  the  needs  for  agricultural 
technician  programs? 

H.  Who,  In  addition  to  educational  leaders,  should  be  involved  In  studying  the 
need  for  technician  training  programs? 

1.  What  research  is  being  done  to  establish  patterns  and  procedures  that  will 
be  of  assistance  to  educational  leaders  In  Identifying  needs  for  agricul- 
tural technician  training  programs? 

J.  What  resources  are  currently  available  for  use  In  determining  technician 
needs? 

K.  What  are  the  major  problems  encountered  In  the  development,  establishment, 
and  maintenance  of  technical  training  programs  that  might  be  clarified  In 
a survey? 

L.  How  can  persons  In  agriculture  and  Industry  work  with  educational  leaders 
in  order  that  highly  qualified  personnel  may  be  most  profitably  utilized  In 
the  task  facing  both  groups  of  Identifying  and  satisfying  technical  educa- 
tion needs? 
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III.  Trends 

A.  Adult  education  (post-high,  pre-service,  and  In-service)  Is  being  accepted 
by  more  and  more  people  as  a public  responsibility. 

B.  A closer  Integration  with  Industry  Is  being  realized. 

C.  There  Is  an  Increased  demand  for  technicians. 

D.  The  Increased  need  for  technicians  Is  spreading  geographically,  occupa- 
tionally, and  Institutionally. 

E.  Generally  speaiclng,  the  supply  of  trained  technicians  Is  not  meeting  the 
demand. 

P.  Pre-service  education  will  remain  Important  but  the  biggest  developir.ent  Is 
toward  In-service  programs. 

r 

G.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  locate  post-high  school  educational  centers  in 
places  readily  accessible  to  most  residents  of  the  state. 

H.  Most  states  are  conducting  one  or  more  studies  to  determine  needs  for  tech- 
nical education  programs  In  agriculture. 

I.  ? 


IV.  study  of  a Selected  Problem  by  the  Task  Force  Group 

A.  The  Problem 

Any  program  which  utilizes  public  funds  and  which  has  a continuing  effect 
upon  the  present  and  future  of  an  Individual  must  be  built  upon  a firm  and 
broad  foundation.  This  la  especially  true  of  a program  designed  to  prepare 
Individuals  for  a vocation.- 

This  foundation  must  be  built  on  facts,  not  assumptions.  One  of  the  major 
problems  faced  by  an  administrator  who  Is  considering  the  establishment;  of 
a technical  education  program  is  to  secure  the  facts  necessary  to  make 
sound  and  defensible  Judgments. 

This  report  is  designed  to  guide  Individuals  who  are  searching  for  facts 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  rapport,  assistance,  and  understandings  from 
many  Individuals,  organizations,  and  businesses  related  to  agricultural 
technician  programs. 

B,  Possible  Courses  of  Action 

In  order  to  Initiate  successful  plans  for  determining  needs  for  developing 
agricultural  technician  education  programs,  it  Is  assumed  that  state  and 
local  administrators,  vocational  education  supervisory  personnel,  teacher 
educators,  vocational  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  lay  citizens,  and 
those  concerned  with  agricultural  Industries  and  businesses  must  be  genu- 
inely interested  In  thoroughly  exploring  the  posBlbilities  for  developing 
technician  training  programs.  All  identified  above  must  be  involved  in 
this  process  In  order  to  successfully  determine  needs  and,  also,  to  gain 
enthusiastic  support  of  programs  that  may  develop, 

Each  state  has  a different  organizational  structure  and  setting,  which 
dictate  the  order  of  procedures  as  well  as  the  depth  of  study.  The  steps 
outlined  in  this  report  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  in  the  order  In 
which  they  need  to  be  performed.  Some  steps  may  also  have  been  omitted. 
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Steps  to  follow 
In  Determining  Needs 

How 

1. 

Review  existing  data. 

1. 

2. 

Conduct  occupational 

2. 

surveys* 

a.  State  level 
b*  Local  level 


3.  Solicit  support  and  3. 

Involve  state  or  local 
agriculturally  oriented 
associations,  businesses, 
and  Industrial  concerns. 


Solicit  support  of  and 
Involve  professional 
agricultural  people. 


3.  Organize  and  work  with  3. 

state  and  local  advisory 
committees* 

6.  Analyze  existing  data.  6. 


7.  Study  geographical  7. 

location  of  students 

and  their  Interests. 

8.  Study  the  occupational  8. 

Interests  and  agricul- 
tural education  needs 

of  students, 

9.  Determine  the  curriculum  9« 

and  the  number  of  centers 

In  which  each  Is  offered. 


10.  Conduct  pilot  programs.  10, 


to  Accomplish  These  Steps 

Both  state  and  local  groups  review  data. 
Contact  employment  service* 

Contact  employment  service. 

Contact  state  department  of  agriculture. 
Contact  state  sales  tax  department  to 
Identify  agricultural  businesses* 
Contact  economic  development  commissions* 
Check  telephone  directories* 

Determine  occupations  for  which  agricul- 
tural education  Is  required  or 
desired. 

Determine  the  level  of  training  needed 
for  specific  occupational  "families 
Determine  rate  of  turnover. 

Determine  future  needs* 

Determine  what  training  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Industry  and  education* 
Determine  whether  the  program  Is  needed 
for  retraining,  upgrading,  or  entry 
training. 

Determine  salary  schedule. 

Determine  agricultural  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  by  the  Job  and  by  the 
Instructor. 

Determine  the  opportunities  for  on-the- 
Job  training. 

Determine  legal  Implications. 

Determine  Job  opportunities. 

Determine  staff  needs. 

Determine  course  content  and  training 
requirement  needs. 

Help  In  recruitment  and  pL^cement. 

i 

Advise  In  formulating  philosophy  and 
policy. 


Determine  extent  and  success  of  existing 
programs . 

Utilize  local,  county,  and  area  surveys 
to  determine  Job  opportunities  of 
potential  enrollees. 

Involve  parents,  guidance  counselors, 
high  school  principals,  vocational 
agriculture  teachers,  and  students. 


Evaluate  preceding  steps. 

a.  Determine  Job  clusters  and  curriculum. 

b.  Determine  level  of  training  needed. 

c.  Determine  how  many  students  (by  areas) 

are  Interested  In  the  curriculum 
offered . 

Determine  location,  curriculum,  students, 
facilities,  organization,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  pilot  program. 

Maintain  continuous  evaluation  by  all 
concerned.  Including  students. 


Steps  to  Follow 
in  Determining  Needs 


How  to  Accomplish  These  Steps 


11.  Develop  state  master 
plan  for  technical 
education  and  con- 
tinuous ays tern  of 
evaluation. 


11.  Analyze  preceding  data,  Identify 

principles,  develop  a philosophy, 
plan  an  action  program. 

Develop  an  action  program  In  agri- 
cultural education  that  meets 
the  occupational  training  needs 
of  all  levels  below  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

Coordinate  the  plan  for  agricultural 
technical  education  with  other 
agricultural  education  programs. 


TASK  FORCE  NO.  2 


CURRICULAR  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING 

Chairman:  c.  G.  Dawson,  North  Carolina 

Consultant:  0.  A.  Sherman,- California 

Recorder:  Wlndol  L.  Wyatt,  Iowa 

Philip  Edgecomb,  Connecticut 
C.  N.  Lawrence,  Florida 
H.  A.  Henneman,  Michigan 
Deane  Turner,  Minnesota 

L.  C.  Dalton,  New  Mexico 
Evan  Dana,  New  York 

M.  E.  Llneberger,  North  Carolina 
James  E,  Dougan,  Ohio 

Nell  0.  Snepp,  Ohio 

C.  E.  Richard,  Virginia 

Robert  V.  Kerwood,  West  Virginia 
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TASK  FORCE  NO.  2 

CURRICULAR  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING 


I.  Possible  Areas  of  Consideration  by  the  Task  Force 
Orientation 

Agricultural  and  l^ustrlal  correlation 
Job  analysis 
Job  requirements 

Content  I balance  between  general  and  technical  education  (core  elements) 
Accreditation 
Licensing 
Certification 
. ' Diplomas 
Credentials 
Cooperative  education 
Occupational  experiences 
Occupational  classifications 
Research  and  evaluation 
Teaching  materials 
Instructional  aids  and  devices 
Pre-service  technical  education 
Upgrading  of  employed  technicians 


II.  Problems  and  Issues 

A.  How  can  high  quality  Instructional  programs  br  established  and  maintained  at 
the  technical  level? 

B.  Should  technician  curricular  offerings  be  broadened? 

C.  Are  standardized  technical  curricula  desirable? 

D.  What  research  Is  needed  to  guide  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  agricul- 
tural technician  programs? 

E.  Are  pre-service  technical  and  upgrading  programs  for  technicians  compatible 
In  the  Same  Institution? 

F.  How  can  occupational  experience  programs  become  Integral,  effective,  and 
supportive  to  the  formal  education  effort? 

0.  What  influence  should  existing  technology  programs  have  on  the  development 
and  establishment  of  new  ones? 

H.  Typically,  what  technical  curricula  have  been  offered? 

1.  Are  there  cores  of  knowledge  and  skill  common  to  various  kinds  of  technician 
programs? 

J.  What  balance  between  general  and  special  education  should  there  be  In  the 
technicians*  curriculum? 

K.  What  can  be  done  to  relate  special  education  to  specific  job  requirements? 

L.  What  effort  should  be  made  to  attempt  transfer  of  credits  from  technical 
schools  to  four-year  colleges  and  universities? 

M.  Should  agricultural  technician  training  programs  be  structured  as  “field” 
oriented  or  as  "job”  oriented? 

N.  V/hat  arrangements  are  needed  with  cooperating  agencies  and  firms  to  assure 
an  effective  educational  experience  Is  obtained  In  work  experience  programs? 
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0.  What  procedures  and  re^;ulatlon8  of  accreditation^  licensing,  and  certifi- 
cation are  needed  to  assure  adherence  to  minimum  acceptable  standards  of 
technical  education  and  to  protect  graduates  of  bona  fide  programs? 


Ill . Trends 

A.  A standardization  of  level  of  post-hlgh-school  level  work--nelther  trade 
nor  professional. 

B.  The  amount  and  quality  of  general  education  In  the  technical  curricula 
are  Increasing. 

C.  Accreditation  and  licensing  procedures  will  serve  to  assure  adherence  to 
acceptable  standards  by  technical  training  Institutions* 

D«  There  Is  a trend  to  standardize  curricula. 

E«  State  and  local  surveys  of  employers  are  being  made  as  the  basis  for 
program  development. 

F.  The  range  of  offerings  in  the  technical  education  field  Is  Increasing  to 
Include  many  new  areas. 

G.  The  number  of  pre-employment  programs  is  Increasing  markedly* 

H«  Accreditation  by  national  bodies  Is  expanding  slowly;  certificates  are 
being  Issued  for  completion. 

I.  The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  Is  gradually  becoming  recognized  as  the 
technical  certificate. 

J.  Certification  or  licensing  of  technicians  will  expand* 

K*  ? 


IV*  Study  of  Selected  Problems  by  the  Task  Force  Group 
A.  Problem  1 

1 . Probj.em 

Develop  a guide  for  establishing  a curriculum  for  agricultural  tech- 
nician training  programs.  This  problem  presumes  the  program  to  be 
post-high  school,  two-year,  and  at  the  technical  level. 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

Consider  adopting  the  following  broad  curriculum  content  guide: 


I.  General  Education 20-30>o 

A . Communlca t Ion  Skills 

B.  Social  Science,  Economics,  Human  Relations 

II.  Math  and  Science - 10-20/i 

A.  Basic 

B.  Applied 
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III.  Agriculture  Business  or  Other  Auxiliary  Services  10*-20)o 


A.  Marketing 

B.  Accounting 

0.  Economics 

IV.  Technical  Agriculture 

A.  Specialty  Areas 

V.  Electives  — O-lOJt 


B.  Problem  2 

1.  Problem 

Develop  s procedure  for  program  planning  and  ccairae  development, 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

Consider  adopting  the  following  outline  to  guide  program  curriculum 
development : 

I.  Determination  of  Needs  — Involve  lay  advisory  committee 

II.  Progi'sm  Development  Include  administration  and  staff 

A.  Curriculum 

B.  Student  Services 
* C.  Finances 

D.  Staffing 

E.  Other 

III.  Course  Development  and  Implementation  Have  instructional  staff 
direct 

A.  Course  Content 

B.  Instructional  Materials 

C.  Instructional  Coordination  (internal  and  external) 

D.  Evaluation 

IV.  Follow-up  and  Program  Evaluation 

C.  Problem  3 

1.  Problem 

Develop  a relationship  in  cooperative  education  to  provide  for 
occupational  experiences. 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

Work  (learning)  experience  is  desirable.  This  experience  should  be 
sdaptsble  to  the  industry.  It  should  be  for  ?edit  and  it  should  be 
supervised  in  cooperation  with  the  employer.  Responsibilities, 
liabilities,  and  insurance  are  critical  considerations. 

D.  Problem  ^ 

1.  Problem 

Should  provisions  be  made  for  upgrading  of  employed  technicians? 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

A continuing  education  service  of  short,  intensive  courses  for  the  up- 
grading of  technicians  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  technician 
training  program. 


TASK  FORCE  NO.  3 


STAFFING  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  FROCBIAMS 


Chairmans 

David  R.  HcClayj  Pennsylvania 

Conaultant : 

R.  C.  S.  Sutllff,  Nev  York 

Recorder : 

T.  R.  Miller,  North  Carolina 

Carl  F.  Lamar,  Kentucky 
J.  H.  Hutchinson,  Louisiana 
Clifford  0.  Hasllck,  Michigan 
LaVern  A.  Ft>eeh,  Minnesota 
Charles  C.  DraNbaugh,  New  Jersey 
William  H.  Stopper,  Nev  York 
Carlton  E.  Johnson,  Ohio 
Floyd  0.  McCormick,  Ohio 
Forrest  Perkins,  Vermont 

V, 


TASK  FORCE  NO.  3 

STAFFING  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


I.  Possible  Areas  of  Consideration  by  the  Ta^lc  Force 

i. 

Administrative  personnel 
Supervisory  personnel 
Instructional  personnel 
Industrial  specialists 
Educational  consultants 
Recruitment 
Qualifications 
Leadership  responsibilities 
Teacher  education 
Pre-service 
In-service 


II.  Problems  and  Issues 

A.  What  technical  and  professional  qualifications  are  desirable  for  teachers 
In  technical  education  programs? 

B.  What  Is  the  leadership  role  of  state  staffs  In  technical  education  In 
agriculture? 

C.  Should  teachers  be  recruited  ffom  the  agricultural  Industry  and  prepared 
professionally  to  teach  or  should  teacher  trainees  attempt  to  become  occu- 
pationally competent  through  on-the-Job  training  In  Industry? 

D.  What  role  should  supervisors  have  In  technical  education  In  agriculture? 

B.  Horn  can  teacher  education  programs  prepare  and  upgrade  present  vocational 
teachers  for  the  task  of  Instructing  In  technical  education  programs? 

F.  What  staffing  patterns  and  procedures  have  been  used  successfully  by  other 
technical  education  areas? 

0.  What  shifts  In  staffing  will  be  necessary  In  our  present  agricultural  edu- 
cation programs  to  provide  for  effective  technical  education? 

H.  Can  teacher  education  programs  meet  the  need  for  technical  Instructors, 
supervisors,  and  administrators? 

1.  ? 


III.  Trends 

A.  Professional,  highly  technically  qualified  men  from  Industry,  many  with 
teacher  education  background,  are  returning  to  the  clasarooms  of  technical 
schools  on  a part-time  basis. 

B.  Technical  education  staffs  are  being  appointed  to  direct  state  efforts  In 
this  field. 

C.  Qualified  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrative  personnel  are  In  short 
supply. 

D.  Teacher  training  programs  for  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors  In  tech- 
nical education  are  being  developed. 

E.  ? 
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IV • study  of  Selected  Problems  by  the  Task  Force  Group 

A . Problem  1 
1*  Problem 

What  professional  and  technical  qualifications  are  desirable  in 
technical  education  programs? 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

Consider  the  following  suggested  standards: 

I.  General  Qualifications 

A.  Demonstrated  competence  through  experience  in  the  agricultural 
occupation 

B.  Interest  in  the  program 

C*  Desirable  physical  and  personal  traits 
II*  Specific  Qualifications 

A.  Master  of  Science  degree  in  field  of  specialization  plus  one 

or  more  years  of  experience  in  the  field,  including  X credits 
of  professional  education  (methods,  etc.). 

B.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education  plus  Master  of 
Science  in  specialty  field 

C.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  special  field  plus  Master  of  Science 
in  Agricultural  Education  or  Educationf 

III.  Alternate  br  Equivalent 

A.  X years  of  experience  or  X level  of  achievement  in  conpe- 
f^cy  examinations,  plus  continuous  in»servlce  professional 
and  technical  (college  level  or  trade  equivalent)  courses 
leading  to  "B*'  above. 

B.  Problem  2 

1.  Problem 

Who  has  the  leadership  role  in  technical  education  in  agriculture? 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

a.  All  agencies  concerned  should  meet  to  gain  understanding  of  member 
role  and  to  coordinate  a statewide  technical  education  program. 

b.  In  preparation  of  revised  state  plans,  all  public  institutions 
concerned  should  be  involved. 

c.  Initiative  for  developing  statewide  programs  may  arise  from  any 
interested  source;  however,  such  offices  as  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  state  supervisor  of  agriculture,  and 
teacher  education  are  looked  to  for  initiating  leadership  action. 

C.  Problem  3 

1 . Problem 

What  local  leadership  is  needed  in  technical  education  programs? 
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2,  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

Professional  staff  members  in  those  institutions  which  have  been  offer- 
ing technical  agriculture  programs  for  years  indicate  that  it  is  very 
Important  that  a staff  member  be  designated  as  coordinator  or  division 
head  for  each  field  of  specialisation  and  possess  the  following  quali- 
fications: 

a.  Competence  In  his  field 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  Industry  and  with  status  of  agriculture 

c.  Demonstrated  ability  In  administration, 'Supervision,  and  human 
relations 

d.  Master's  degree  plus  experience  in  his  specialized  field. 

D.  Problem  4 

1.  ^oblera 

What  is  the  role  of  the  state  staff  in  technical  education  programs? 

2.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

Consider  the  following  outline  as  a guide: 

I.  State  Supervisory  Staff  Responsibilities 

A.  See  that  needs  of  technical  education  In  agriculture  are 
determined . 

B.  Analyze  and  assess  the  ways  in  which  needs  might  be  met. 

C.  Stimulate,  promote,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
program. 

D.  See  that  resources  are  made  available. 

E.  Coordinate  the  program  with  other  elements  of  agricultural 
education. 

F.  Conduct  continual  evaluation  (Including  research). 

II.  Teacher  Education  Responsibilities 

A.  Cooperate  with  state  staff  in  providing  the  needed  teachers. 

B.  Provide  the  opportunity  for  graduate  programs  of  professional 
education  for  those  prospective  technician  teachers  who  have 
baccalaureate  degrees  In  a specialized  subject  matter  area. 

C.  Provide  appropriate  in-service  education  for  Increasing  the 
professional  competence  of  teachers  of  technician  education. 

D.  Exercise  leadership  In  developing  needed  research  in  the  area 
of  technician  training. 
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TASK  FORCE  NO.  4 


FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  AORICULTDRAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  HtOORAMS 

Chalrnan:  Leno  V.  Christensen,  Oregon 

Consultant:  Norman  H.  Foote,  New  York 

Recorder:  J.  R.  Hamilton,  Missouri 

R.  C.  Hayoie,  Arkansas  , 

Max  H.  Kuster,  Illinois 
Bobbie  R.  Grogan,  Kentucky 
A.  Humphrey,  Louisiana 
Everett  Lattimer,  New  York 
P.  Hubert  Garner,  North  Carolina 
Paul  Pulse,  (Alio 

Clifford  H.  Painter,  Pennsylvania 

Vannoy  Stewart,  Texas 

Dale  C.  Aebischer,  Wisconsin 
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TASK  PORCS  NO,  >1 


FACILITIES  AND  EOUIPMENT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAt4S 


I.  Possible  Areas  of  Consideration  by  the  Task  Force 

Classrooms 

Shops 

Laboratories 

Agricultural  production  resources 

Tools 

Machinery 

Equipment 

Industrial  resources 


II.  Problems  and  Issues 

A.  What  facilities  and  equipment  are  needed  for  various  technical  education 
programs? 

B.  How  do  these  differ  from  those  used  in  trade-vocational  schools  and  in  pro- 
fessional programs? 

C.  How  can  technical  schools  assure  themselves  of  keeping  current  and  up-to- 
date  in  terms  of  facilities  and  equipment? 

D.  How  can  facilities  and  equipment  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible considering  the  total  technical  school  needs?  How  can  the  program 
be  most  flexible  and  adaptable  in  this  regard? 

B.  Is  it  feasible  for  vocational,  technical,  and  pre-professional  student 
groups  to  use  the  same  facilities  and  equipment? 

F.  Are  there  lists  of  recommended  facilities  and  equi(xnent  available  for  vari- 
ous technical  training  programs? 

G.  What  expenditures  can  be  anticipated  for  various  facilities  and  different 
equipment  necessary  for  technical  training  programs? 

H.  What  cooperative  arrangements  are  possible  with  Industry  for  use  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  especially  in  periods  of  low  industrial  use? 


A.  Educational  administrators  and  planners  are  recognizing  the  specialized 
needs  of  technical  education  programs  i’or  facilities  and  equipment, 

B.  Industrial  leaders  are  accepting  a greater  share  of  the  educational 
endeavor  and  are  giving  support  to  technical  programs  by  extending  finan- 
cial assistance,  cooperating  in  work  experience  programs,  serving  on 
advisory  committees,  and  making  facilities  and  equipment  available  for  use, 

C.  Lease  arrangements  are  being  used  on  equipment  for  educational  purposes. 


I.  ? 


111.  Trends 


D.  ? 
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IV.  Study  of  a Selected  Problem  by  the  Task  Force  Group 

A . The  Problem 

How  to  effectively  match  the  facilities  and  equipment  required  with  the 
program  of  Instruction  planned  or  offered  so  that  instruction  will  be 
properly  supported. 

B.  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

^ch  state  promptly  initiate  action  to  establish  recommended  policies 
relative  to  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  type  of  program  to  be  offered. 
Concurrent  with  the  development  of  policies,  each  state  should  develop 
lists  of  eqi^itfment  and  set  basic  standards  for  facilities. 

1.  Suggested  Guidelines  for  the  Establishment  of  Basic  policy 

a.  In  attaining  the  objectives  for  training  agricultural  technicians, 
facilities  and  equipment  must  be  of  such  nature  and  quantity  as  to 
encourage  effective  Implementation  of  the  instructional  program 
which  has  been  designed  to  develop  the  desired  technical  compe- 
tencies. 

b.  Every  effort  should  be  expended  to  secure  high  quality,  necessary 
equipment  and  facilities. 

c.  Maximum  and  efficient  use  should  be  made  of  all  existing  facili- 
ties and  equipment  which  are  appropriate  to  technical  education. 

2.  Facilities 

Specific  guidelines  need  to  be  developed  by  each  state. 

a.  Classrooms  - Should  be  of  adequate  size  and  number  for  the 

. ^ program(s) 

b.  Laboratories  - Sufficient  in  size  and  number  to  serve  each  subject 

matter  area,  such  as  soil  science,  horticulture 
(greenhouse),  animal  science,  etc. 

c.  Shops  - Agricultural  and  mechanical 


d.  Land  laboratory 

e.  Industrial  facilities 

Equipment 

a. 


Adequate  for  curriculum  content;  can  vary  from 
a few  acres  to  a large  farm 


The  possibility  of  using  this  type  of 
facility  should  be  explored;  examples, 
food  processing  (canning,  freezing),  seed 
cleaning,  meat  packing 


The  equipment  necessary  to  fully  utilize  the  facilities  which  are 
needed  for  the  programs  of  instruction ^should  be  provided, 

b.  Equipment  should  be  comparable,  insofar  as  possible,  to  that  used 
in  Industry, 

c.  All  sources  of  supply  for  equipment  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Some  sources  are: 

(1)  Donations  - Gifts  from  individuals  and/or  business  concerns 

(2)  Loans  - Specialized  equipment  which  may  be  borrowed  by  school 

for  a specified  period  of  time  or  a specific  unit  of 
instruction 
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(3)  Rent  or  Lease  - This  may  be  an  especially  important  source  of 

supply  for  expensive  equipment  or  equipment 
which  tends  to  early  obsolescence. 

(4)  Purchase 

d.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  overbuying  of  equipment. 
4.  Special  Considerations 

a.  Sharing  of  facilities  should  be  approached  with  caution.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  sharing  of  facilities,  but  such  sharing 
should  be  carefully  organized  and  coordinated  at  all  administra- 
tive levels. 

b.  All  facilities  should  be  designed  to  assure  maximum  flexibility 
and  adaptability. 


TASK  FORCE  NO.  5 


STUDENT  SERVICES  FOR  ACRICOLTORAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAININO  FROQRAMS 

Chalmant  Daniel  B.  Koble,  Jr.,  Delaware  ^ 

Consultant:  Neal  Andrew,  New  Hampahlre 

Recorder:  Paul  Culp,  Oklahoma 

Denver  B.  Hutson,  Arkansas 
Irving  C.  Cross,  Colorado 
C.  L.  Mondart,  Louisiana 
Mike  Cullen,  Minnesota 
Howard  Sidney,  New  York 
R.  R.  Stockbrldge,  New  York 
W.  T.  Johnson,  North  Carolina 
H.  B.  Drake,  Ohio 
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TASK  ItnCE  NO.  b 

iTUDiSKT  SERVICaii  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TiJCHNICIAN  TRAINING  PRoGRAik 


I.  Possible  Areas  of  Consideration  by  the  Task  Force 

Recruitment 

Selection 

Admission 

Counseling 

Guidance 

Remedial  services 
Extra-curricular  activities 

Student  organizations  and  other  leadership  activities 

Student  records 

Library 

Resident  facilities 
Financial  aid 
Transportation 
Placement 
Follow-up 


II.  Problems  and  Issues 

A.  How  can  an  effective  recruitment  program  be  developed  to  attract  competent 
students? 

B.  vrhat  criteria  are  most  effective  for  use  in  student  selection  and  admission 

P to  technical  education  programs? 

C.  Should  institutions  offering  technical  training  serve  remedial  needs  of 
persons  not  meeting  prerequisite  standards? 

D.  Vfhat  is  the  responsibility  of  the  training  Institution  for  Job  placement 
and  follow-up? 

E.  Should  counseling  and  guidance  be  the  responsibility  of  the  technical  staff 
or  should  general  student  service  personnel  provide  this  service? 

F.  How  can  education  assist  Industry  in  effectively  deploying  and  utilizing 
persons  who  are  trained  and  prepared  at  various  levels  of  occupational 
preparation? 

0.  ? 


III.  Trends 

A.  Technical  education  is  realizing  larger  t'.'cal  enrollments  and  a larger  per- 
centage of  all  students  enrolled  in  pcb  high  school  education. 

B.  Recruiting  continues  to  be  a major  problem, 

C.  The  need  for  selectivity  Is  being  recognized  in  student  recruitment. 

D.  More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  guidance  and  counseling. 

E.  Placement  after  graduation  and  follow-up  continue  to  be  measures  of  success 
of  the  program. 

F.  The  addition  of  more  and  higher  quality  student  services  is  exhibited  as 
schools  grow  and  additional  funds  are  made  available. 


0. 
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IV,  Study  oi  Selected  Problems  by  the  Task  Force  Oroup 
A,  Problem  1 

1,  Problem 

How  can  an  effective  recruitment  program  be  developed  to  attract  compe- 
tent students?  Evidence  from  this  seminar -would  Indicate  that  oppor- 
tunity exlata  for  agricultural  technicians  with  post-hi^  school  train- 
ing: however^  since  neither  prospective  students  nor  prospective 
employers  always  recognize  this  need,  effective  recruitment  procedures 
are  paramount  to  the  successful  initiation  of  a program. 

2.  Suggested  Courses  of  Action 

a.  Develop  only  programs  that  are  needed,  with  the  services  of  a 
carefully  selected  advisory  committee. 

b.  Publicize  the  program  through  established  news  media. 

c.  Print  brochures  of  the  program,  indicating  employment  opportunities, 
curriculmp,  cost  to  the  student,  and  other  pertinent  information 
and  then  distribute  to  prospective  students,  employers,  and  others 
who  might  be  in  contact  with  potential  enrollees. 

d.  Make  personal  contacts  with: 

(1)  Vocational  agriculture  instructors 

(2)  ouidance  and  other  school  personnel  at  state  and  local  levels 

(3)  County  agricultural  agents 

(t)  Other  interested  professional  and  business  people 

(5)  Prospective  students  and  their  parents 

(6)  R>ospeotive  employers,  including  their  trade  aasociationa. 

e.  Appear  before: 

(1)  Civic  groups,  P.T.A.,  etc. 

(2)  High  school  career  day  programs 

(3)  State  and  local  association  meetings,  such  as  co-ops,  etc. 

(t)  Any  other  meeting  which  might  reach  potential  students. 

f.  Conduct  special  events  at  training  institutions,  such  as  open  house, 
career  days,  etc. 

B.  Problem  2 

1.  Problem 

For  technical  programs  in  agriculture,  what  devices  may  be  used  to  com- 
plement existing  admission  tools?  In  general,  educators  have  utilized 
standardized  tests  snd  academic  records  for  admission  and  placement. 
Emphasis  has  been  on  the  selection  of  students  for  four-year  college 
programs.  Tests  have  not  been  extensively  developed  to  measure  apti- 
tudes of  students  for  technical  training. 

2.  Suggested  Courses  of  Action 

a.  Study  effectiveness  of  devices  commonly  used  for  college  admissions: 
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(1)  TestSf  e.g.i  General  Scholastic  Aptitude^  American  College 
Testing  frogram,  etc* 

(2)  High  school  academic  records. 

' b*  Select  students  who  have  Interest  In  and  aptitudes  for  specific 
technical  programs^  utilizing  the  following; 

(1)  High  school  records 

(2)  Recommendations  from  high  school  teachers 

(3)  Personal  Interviews  by  Instructors  In  selected  technical 
programs 

(M  Tests  that  will  measure  aptitudes  needed  for  success  in 
technical  areas  of  agriculture. 

C.  Problem  3 

1.  Problem 

lliere  Is  need  for  continuous  leadership  training  through  a student 
organization  and  activity  program  In  Institutions  offering  technical 
education.  This  Is  needed  to: 

a.  Fulfill  a continuing  need  for  organizational  activities  between 
high  school  and  entry  Into  adult  organizations 

b.  Provide  organized  leadership  training  outside  the  classroom 

c«  Provide  participation  experiences  In  and  develop  a feeling  of 
responsibility  for  organizational  activities  that  may  be  carried 
on  In  the  community 

d.  Supplement  the  Instructional  (n^ogram* 

2,  Suggested  Courses  of  Action 

a.  Develop  with  the  entire  school  staff  an  overall  program  of  activities 
suitable  to  the  Institution. 

b.  Have  members  of  the  staff  assume  responsibility  for  advising  and 
counseling  student  activities.  Staff  members  should  assume  Initi- 
ative In  developing  student  leadership  for  specific  activities^ 
Including  such  functions  as  programming^  scheduling^  ^tc, 

c.  Build  on  students'  experiences  resulting  from  earlier  activities  in 
Scouts,  FPA,  and  other  organizations, 

d.  Correlate  activities  with  the  Instructions!  program. 

e.  Encourage  affiliation  with  appropriate  service  clubs  or  trade 
associations, 

f.  Develop  appropriate  athletic  and  recreational  activities, 

g«  Survey  activities  being  conducted  by  similar  Institutions  In  the 
area . 

h.  Evaluate  activities  continually  to  determine  their  value  In  the 
overall  program.  Use  student  leaders  as  a "sounding  board”  for 
program  changes. 

1,  Conduct  research  to  determine  organizations  and  activities  being 
operated  successfully  throughout  the  country. 


TASK  FORCE  NO.  6 


PINANCINO  OF  ACmcULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAININO  FROffilAMS 


Ghalrman: 

Warren  Q.  Weller,  Ohio 

Consultant : 

Robert  M.  Knoebel,  Waahlngton,  O.C. 

Recorder: 

B.  E.  Gingery,  Nebraska 

- 

W.  C.  Montgomery,  Kentucky 
Jesse  A.  Taft,  Massachusetts 
Obed  L.  Snowden,  Mississippi 
C.  H.  Seufferle,  Nevada 
W.  L.  Bryant,  North  Carolina 
F.  E.  Klrkley,  South  Carolina 
J.  R.  Powell,  Texas 
J.  H.  Copenhaver,  Virginia 
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TASK  FORCE  NO.  6 ^ 

FINANCING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROORAMft 


I*  Possible  Aress  of  Considers tlon  by  the  Task  Force 

Financial  support 
Budgeting 
Accounting 
Sources  of  funds 
Cost  control 
Operating  costs 
Salaries 
Supplies 

Instructional  materials 
Capital  outlay 

Relative  proportion  of  support 
Federal 
State 
Local 
Student 


II.  Problems  and  Issues 

A.  Who  should  bear  the  costs  of  technician  training? 

B.  What  should  federal,  state,  and  local  participation  be  in  financing  technical 
education  programs? 

C.  Should  local  school  districts  bear  the  financial  burden  of  training  out-of«- 
district  students  or  should  the  area  of  residence  share  the  cost? 

D.  Should  students  bear  a considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  post-high  school 
technical  education  or  should  it  be  supported  as  secondary  schools  are  sup- 
ported? 

£.  What  is  included  in  the  costs  of  training? 

P.  What  are  typical  expenditures  for  various  kinds  of  technical  programs  and 
for  various  phases  within  a given  technical  program? 

0,  What  can  be  done  by  districts  on  a reciprocal  basis  to  share  the  high  costs 
of  specialized  programs? 

H.  ? 


III.  Trends 

A.  Public  support  is  increasing  x'inancially  and  in  the  acceptance  of  technical 
workers. 

B.  Costs  of  technical  education  continue  to  rise. 

C.  The  earning  power  of  workers  prepared  in  technical  training  is  increasing 
proportionately  to  earnings  of  other  workers. 

D.  ? 
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IV.  Study  of  a Stlectcd  Problem  by  the  Task  Force  Group 

A . The  Problem 

The  financing  of  a post-high  school  technical  education  program  In  agricul- 
ture has  developed  amid  a diversity  of  laws  and  policies  within  the  various 
states.  There  has  been  increased  support  for  technical  education  in  agri- 
culture In  several  states  and  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government.  In 
many  cases,  fun:s  have  been  made  available  or  will  become  available  In  the 
Immediate  future.  Moreover,  the  whole  educational  climate  is  more  recep- 
tive to  technical  education.  In  substance,  then,  the  problems  of  financing 
are  matters  of  organizing  or  arranging  a financial  pattern  within  the 
structure  of  the  various  states. 

Proposed  legislation  gives  encouragement  to  a comprehensive  program  of 
technical  education.  How  these  funds  can  be  wisely  or  fairly  used  to  make 
the  program  available  to  all  interested  youth  challenges  vocational  agri- 
culture leadership.  Non-farm  employment  opportunities  are  frequently  not 
found  In  communities  where  these  youth  reside.  Furthermore,  technical 
schools  cannot  be  established  In  all  communities.  Therefore,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  proper  share  that  the  student,  the  local  community, 
the  state,  or  the  federal  government  should  provide. 

B.  Suggested  Courses  of  Action 

1.  Examples  of  procedures  followed  In  each  of  several  states  for  financing 
two-year  preparatory  programs  In  agricultural  technology  are  as  follows: 

a.  "Currently,  all  programs  are  given  at  the  State  University. 


Student  fees:  $175  In  state,  $350  out-of-state,  per  ten-week  term 

505-  student  funds  - state  funds" 

b.  "Approximation  of  share  of  total  expenses: 


The  general  procedure  In  the  past  has  been  for  the  county  (local) 
to  pay  for  building  and  land. 

A state  appropriation  of  $187,000  was  made  available  to  develop 
programs  In  agricultural  technology.  These  programs  now  exist 
In  ten  Institutes  across  the  state." 

c.  "lOO^a  financed  from  State  University  funds  and  $^00  student 

tuition." 

d.  "student  fees  per  year  --  $212 

Instructional  staff  and  materials  from  University  budget. 
Coordinators  of  each  program: 

25',u  of  salary  and  In-state  travel  from  vocational  education 
funds 

75)«  University  budget" 

e.  "Financed  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  state  funds  and 

student  tuition." 


Federal  and  state  --  65^ 


Local  - 
Student 


20^ 

15^ 


Balance  50^  net  maintenance 
from  state  and  local  funds 


O 
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For  continuing  an  eatabllahed  program: 

50^  net  maintenance 
lOOf:^  for  travel  and  expenaea 

All  poat-aecondary  programa  are  free  to  realdents  of  the  atate.  No 
tuition  charge  la  made  to  atudenta  except  for  out-of-dlatrlct  atu> 
denta  ($500).  In  auch  caaea  the  town  of  realdence  la  required  to 
pay  the  entire  amount  of  tuition  of  Nhlch  50}f  will  be  relmbiffaed  by 
the  atate." 


g.  "Local  property  tax 75S< 

State  Income  (baaed  on  average  dally  attendance)  — 25)( 

No  In-atate  tuition 

Out-of-atate  tuition:  $10  per  unit;  naxlmum,  $150  per  atudent" 

h.  "State  Unlveralty  aupported.  No  vocational  funda  uaed." 

I.  "Operating  expenaea  relnburaed  50s«  from  federal  Ainda«  balance  from 

atate  funda. 

Travel  relmburaed  50^  from  federal  funda«  balance  from  atate  funda. 

Bulldlnga,  facllltlea«  and  all  other  expenaea  are  contributed  by 
the  State  Unlveralty. 

Student  tuition:  $380  In-state 

$925  out-of-atate" 

J,  "Federal  funda:  $7«500  per  courae  for  equipment 

100^  of  peraonnel  coata  until  courae  atarta 
66  2/3^  of  Inatructlonal  coata 
75>^  of  travel  and  aubalatence  for  inatructora 

100^  of  aubalatence  for  work8hopa«  etc. 

Student  feea:  $375  within  dlatrlct  (approximately  one-third  of 

Inatructlonal  coata) 

$407  out-of-dlatrlct  (Includea  $75  for  booka  and 
laboratory  feea) 

Local  community  furnlahea  facllltlea." 

2.  Suggeated  patterns  for  eatabllahment  (future): 


a.  Apply  new  funda  only  for  post-high  school  and  adult  education  on 
the  basis  of  66  2/3  per  cent  reimbursement  for  operation  of  program 
as  long  as  funds  are  available. 

b.  Finance  teacher's  salaries  as  follows: 


c. 


First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 
Fifth  Year 


Federal  Funds 

lOOJJ 

100^ 

75^ 

50^ 

25ji 


State  Funda 


12. 55^ 
25.0^ 
37.5?! 


Local  Funds 


12.5?! 

25.056 

37.5:6 


Travel  and  expenses: 

5056  from  federal  and  atate  funds 
50^  from  local  funds 

7556  of  operational  costs  from  state  and  federal  funds  except  for 
non-technlcal  teachers 

$ 7 per  semester  hour  for  each  atudent,  reimbursed  from  state  funds 
$90  tuition  per  year 


3.  flinds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210) 

a.  Conatructlon 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  authorlzea  federal  funda  for 
vocational  end  technical  education « Mhlch  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings.  Including  Initial  equipment  and  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  buildings.  Site 
grading  and  Improvement  and  architect  fees  are  also  Included. 

Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  eligible  cost. 
Public  Law  88-210,  Section  >1  (a)  (5)  and  Section  8 (2)  should  be 
consulted  for  additional  Information. 

b.  Matching  requirements  and  purposes 

When  the  regulations  for  the  new  act  are  finalized,  careful  study 
should  be  made  of  those  sections  relating  to  amounts  required, 
sources  of  matching  funds,  basis  for  matching,  and  matching  purposes. 
Interested  educators  malclng  such  studies  should  be  able  to  obtain 
Information  that  will  enable  them  to  achieve  maxlaium  use  of  local 
and  state  funds  for  matching  purposes  In  agricultural  technology 
programs . 
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FOREWORD 


The  Council  for  Datrlbutlve  Teacher  Education  wai  organized  and  its  constitution  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  on  Decendset  5,  1961.  Membership  in  the 
CouncU  is  composed  of  teacher  educators  for  distributive  education  and  other  professional  education 
personnel  interested  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  distribution. 

This  senes  of  professional  bulledns  summarizes  pertinent  research  and  other  types  of  investigations 
relating  to  distributive  teacher  education.  In  doing  so.  the  sedes  implements  some  of  the  aims  of  the 
Council,  among  them  "...  to  sdmulate  the  production  and  use  of  research. .."  and  "...  to  encourage 
the  development  and  improvement  of  standards. , , " 

This  study  is  a summary  of  the  acUvides  of  insUtuUonal  educaton  at  they  reported  them,  and  no 
anempt  it  made  to  evaluate  or  cdticize,  although  some  tecommendatioit  emerge  at  an  end-product. 

It  it  hoped  it  may  lead  to  a critical  examination  of  the  activities,  intentiom,  and  functions  of  teacher 
educaton  for  distributive  education  so  that  evaluation  may  determine  guidelines  for  program  improvement. 

This  bulletin  it  a report  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  FalrchUd  H.  Carter  of  Indiana  University, 
and  edited  by  Peter  G.  Haines,  President,  Council  for  Distributive  Teacher  Educatioa 


INTR(»UCTION 

The  diicipline  of  dbtribution  it  a relative  newcomer  in  die  subject  matter  areai.  Teacher 
education  for  such  a new  body  of  knowledge  it  likewise  young.  It  must  borrow  from  experience  in 
other  areas,  experiment,  adapt,  reject,  revise,  and  develop  at  dynamic  a system  at  possible  within 
realistic  limits  of  time  and  money  in  order  to  serve  best  the  function  it  it  designed  to  perform. 

Historically.  In  the  comparatively  short  span  of  its  existence,  distributive  education  has  become 
a robust  program  In  many  areas  and  must  exchange  information  concerning  practices,  successes,  and 
failures  to  continue  to  develop  nationally. 

Teacher  educators  In  the  field  of  distributive  education  appear  to  be  uniquely  agreeable  to  such 
cooperative  efforts,  evidenced  by  the  interest  and  responses  in  studies  such  at  this, 

, DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

^ult  Distributive  Education  , instruction  offered  to  adults  or  out-of-school  youth  over  sixteen  years  of 

age  who  ate  employed  in  distributive  occupations,  it  it  chiefly  of  an  upgrading  nature,  offered  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Consulttnt  - a recognized  expert  In  a specialized  field,  not  vested  with  administrative  authority,  whose 
advice  it  sought  by  the  organization  In  the  Improvement  of  its  operation  and/or  facilities, 

PROCEDURES  *■ 

During  the  past  few  years,  at  regional  and  national  meetings  and  conferences,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  were  many  divergent  patterns  of  operation  employed  by  the  teacher  educators  for  distributive 
education  located  in  various  institutions  operating  teacher  education  programs.  Anticipating  that  an 
Investigation  Into  the  various  modus  gperandi  might  be  valuable  as  well  as  illuminating,  the  leadership 
of  CDTE  decided  to  collect  and  report  the  practices  of  distributive  ttacher  educators  for  adult  education. 
, A letter  (Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  each  teacher  educator  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Teacher 

I Educators  for  Dtetributive  Education  furnished  by  the  Distributive  Education  Branch  of  the  United  States 

Office  of  Education.  It  was  requested  that  each  teacher  educator  list  any  function  he  performed  in 

I O 
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adult  education  dining  tbe  last  two  yean,  Reiponset  wete  leceived  from  25  inititutioni  in  23  tutes. 


The  iteim  listed  in  the  tesponies  to  the  query  wete  listed  and  grouped  in  areas  of  similarity.  An 
inquiry  form  (Appendix  B)  was  developed  and  submitted  to  the  same  group  with  another  letter  (Appendix  C). 

Responses  to  the  final  questionnaire  were  leceived  from  22  institutions  in  20  states.  Because  the  number 
of  persons  Involved  was  small,  the  percenuges  could  be  changed  materially  with  a slight  change  in 
actival  responses. 

FINDINGS 

The  responses  were  arbitrarily  divided  into  five  groups  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  discussion. 

i 

Theie  it  bound  to  be  overlipping  in  peifonmnce.  Tbe  divitions  were:  I 

I.  Organi2itionil  pettemtp  including  idnUnistiation»  tupervision*  evaluation^  financings  | 

ipontoithips  end  time  allocadon* 

Ilf  Services  peiformed  for  business  organizations  or  groups^  including  courses  presented, 
ni.  Services  performed  for  teadieis  and  local  school  systems. 

!¥•  Services  performed  for  both  business  and  school  organizations, 

V,  Ptttfessional  affiliationSs  orgeoizatiomp  research«  commentSi  and  suggestions. 

PART  I 

Organizational  pattems»  including  administration,  supervision,  evaluation,  fituncii^!.  sponsorship,  and 
time  allocations. 

Line  and  suff  relationships  within  tbe  institutions  surveyed  show  no  identical  patterns.  Most  of 
the  lespondents.  howevej.  did  show  theimelves  as  faculty  in  the  school  of  education.  Some  of  the 

distributive  teacher  educators  were  located  in  die  business  education  section  of  a school  of  business. 

' ' 

Some  operate  as  a part  of  the  extension  division.  A small  percentage  were  responsible  to  the  dean  of 
arts  and  sciences.  In  some  institutions,  the  teacher  educator  is  responsible  to  different  deans  for 
various  functions. 
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ReipoMlbiUty  of  Inititutlonal  Teacher  Edueatois  for  Function  Performed 


Dean 


School  of 
Education 

Other 

Dean 

Sute 

Extemlon 

Division 

Local 

School 

Adult  i^eiences  and  nonciedit 
cJaiiei 

Head.  Voc, 
Ed.  Dept. 

5 

3 

5 

2 

1 

Itinerant  inttruction 

3 

1 

6 

1 

Total  teacher  edueadon  program 

Head.  Voc. 
Ed.  Dept. 

11 

But, 

Scbo 

2 

2 

Some  teacher  educaton  have  no  itinerant  inttructor  function  and  some  retpondenti  admitted  no 
Ktpomibility  for  a tool  teacher  education  pcogram. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  mpervite  field  instruction,  two  thirds  ate  involved  in 
occMiooal  teaching  of  employed  adult,  and  75  per  cent  wUl  render  usisonce  » local  school  pei»»nel 
in  die  development  of  programs. 

With  lefeience  to  the  budgeting  for  the  costs  of  the  adult  education  activity.  SO  per 
cent  included  them  as  a part  of  the  teacher  education  budget.  Almost  25  per  cent  did  not  respond  and 
sUghUy  over  one  fourth  did  not  differentUte  between  the  costs  Incmred  in  formal  teacher  education  and 

activities  for  adult  education.  Some  specific  comments  of  note  were  expressed.  One  of  the  lespondents 

noted  that  aU  income  for  the  adult  education  program  was  secured  from  the  partidpantl  fees.  Another 
laid  the  budget  made  no  provision  for  adult  education.  A third  «id  he  performed  his  adult  education 
«vices  under  a separate  budget  provided  by  sute  funds  to  the  institution's  continuing  education  service. 
Another  instfmtion  had  an  account  for  itinerant  instruction  which  acted  as  a revolving  fund  financing 
deficit  costs  and  receiving  fees  paid  by  die  students. 

Souros  of  funds.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  respondents  did  not  respond  to  the  query  concerning 
source,  of  funds.  sUghUy  less  than  one  third  identified  sute  fund,  a,  the  source  of  reimbursement.  ybUt 
one  third  used  both  sute  and  federal  fund,.  One  institution  use,  federal  fund,  only  for  matching  rhelr 
fund,  in  the  adult  education  budgeu 


> — 


Peg  daiged  by  the  toUtuttott  for  conwlatlve  lervloet. 


One  tevendi  of  the  tetpoadeno  noted  dut  their  institution  charged  feet  for  dieit  services  at  con- 
tultantt.  Over  60  per  cent  perfonn  owsulative  funetiont  as  a service  widtout  feet,  and  no  Infonwtion 
was  famished  by  one  dilrd  of  the  respondents.  In  tome  cates,  no  responses  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  no  consultative  services  were  performed. 

Pees  for  consultative  services  by  the  teacher  educator  at  an  individual. 

Mote  than  60  per  cent  of  dte  teadier  educators  who  tesponded  ate  allowed  under  the  policy  of  dieit 
employers  to  charge  for  consultative  services  as  an  individual.  Less  than  one  fourth  are  ^finitely  pro* 
hiUted  hom  receiving  oomultantt'  fees  according  to  the  poUciet  of  dieit  institutimi.  No  response  to 
tbit  item  was  received  from  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  respondents  and  it  was  suggested  diat  the 
item  was  not  a matter  of  coniidetation  fct  some  o^  them. 

Evahiation  activities  of  teadier  educators  in  adult  education. 

Lest  than  50  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  noted  any  evahiatitm  activittes  of  any  kind.  Those 
who  did  respond  expressed  a great  deal  of  range  in  personal  partidpatioa  in  sudi  activities  and  listed  sudi 
items  at; 

Evaluation  at  end  of  eadi  workshc^ 

Visit  graduadon  exercises 
Use  followup  questionnaires 
Visit  student  teachers 
Weak  and  strong  points  (Uscutted 
Use  trainiag  profile  and  gtdde 
Use  evaluation  forms 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  evaluation  by  those  who  designated  such  an  activity  varied  from  one 
fourdi  of  one  per  cent  to  5 per  cent,  Minnesou  rettoned  the  evaluation  form  they  are  ctorently  Mfng 
for  adult  education  evaluatira.  It  is  Appendix  item  D. 

Amount  of  time  allocated  to  adult  education. 

The  imtlmtlonal  teacher  educators  who  have  responsibility  for  some  functions  In  adult  education 
spend  from  5 per  cent  to  100  per  cem  of  dieir  time  in  such  assignments.  A majority  of  the  retpondents, 
however,  ntimated  they  devoted  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  their  time  to  adult  education  aedvidet. 


Use  of  local  disttibutive  education  personnel  in  planning  and  promoting  institution-sponsored  programs. 

Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  employed  local  distributive  education  personnel  to 
assist  them  in  planning  and  promoting  institution  ^sponsored  programs*  Some  of  the  respondents  who  do 
not  use  local  personnel  for  such  functions  mentioned  they  do  not  sponsor  programs  directly  in  which  they 
could  use  such  persons.  Less  than  half  the  institutions  sponsor  noncredit  adult  distributive  education 
courses  directly. 


PART  U 

Services  performed  for  business  organizations  or  groups,  including  course  presentation. 

Approximately  half  the  teacher  educators  taught  adult  classes  for  personnel  employed  in  the 
distributive  occupations  in  the  areas  of  development  of  supervisory  personnel,  sales,  foreign  trade, 
recruitment,  management,  sales  promotion,  and  public  relations.  About  40  per  cent  do  not  perform 
any  functions  in  field  instruction,  and  the  remainder  only  do  such  work  occasionally.  Those  who  do 
listed  specific  organizations  and  activities  as: 


Organization 

Counes 

Hotel  Association 

Hotel  Management 

Sales  Executive  Club 

Sales  Development  Series 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Export  Seminar 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Toudst  Club 

Foreign  Trade  Course 

Rotary  Club 

Small  Business  Management  Clinic 

Local  Banks 

Small  Business  Management  Clinic 

Restaurant  A^ociation 

Food  Sales  Development 

Paint  Dealers  Association 

Sales 

Grocers  Association 

Personnel  Development 

Lumber  Dealers 

Consultative 

American  Collectors  Association 

Procedures 

Tourist  Resort  Association 

Promotion 

Wholesalers 

Supervisory  Clinic 

Retail  Association 

Supervisory  Clinic 

Oak  Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce 

SBA  Clinic 

National  Tool  and  Die 

Institute 

State  Highway 

Job  Lostruction  Training 

Cosmetology  Association 

Institute 

Society  of  Architecture 

Institute 

Social  Security  Association 

District  Officer  Training 

Transportation  Association 

Supervisory 

Petroleum 

Retail  Gas 

Pharmacists 

Sales  Personnel  Trainiitg 

Hardware  Association 

Personnel  Recruitment 

Pharmacists 

Public  Relations 

Other  courses  listed  as  being  taught  were: 

Sources  of  Aid  and  Information 

Principles  of  Salesmanship  (for  route  driver  salesmen) 

Municipal  Management 

Learning  the  Tourist  Needs 

National  Institute  for  Audio-Visual  Selling 

Short  Course  in  Restaurant  Management 

Dining  Room  Management 

Display 

Retail  Advertising  Clinic 
Better  Business  Communications 
Conference  Leadership 
The  Corrective  Interview 


PART  111 

Services  performed  for  teachers  and  local  school  systems  by  distributive  teacher  educators> 

The  performing  of  services  by  the  teacher  educators  for  local  school  systems  and  teachers  was 
mentioned  in  Part  I of  Findings  when  functions  and  assignments  were  discussed. 

They  assist  the  local  systems  by  supervision  of  field  instruction,  by  actually  teaching  the  adult 
classes  in  some  instance,  and  by  perfcming  staff  functions  for  the  local  coordinators  by  assisting  in 
promotion,  program  development,  and  furnishing  of  instructional  outlines  for  the  offerings  in  adult 
education 

Slightly  over  one  half  of  the  teacher  educators  visit  the  local  schools  for  these  purposes.  Those  who 
do.  make  from  one  to  forty  visits  a year  in  total.  Some  visit  only  upon  request  and  some  spend  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  their  time  in  such  work. 


PART  IV 

Services  performed  by  distributive  teacher  educators  which  assist  both  business  organizations  or  groups 
and  schools. 

Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  offered  noncredit  courses  for  contingent  or  occasional 

teachers  during  the  last  two  years.  Those  who  did  presented  courses  in  teacher  education  for  telephone 

sales  personnel  trainers,  waitress  instructors,  and  local  or  statewide  itinerant  call  staff  penonnel. 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  institutional  teacher  educators  for  distributive  education  worked 

with  steering  and  advisory  committees  of  business.people  and  local  educators  in  planning  and  developing 

adult  programs  for  trade  groups.  Specifically  mentioned  were: 

American  Hotel  Institute 
State  Hotel  Association 
American  Collectors  Association 
Automotive  Wholesalers 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
General  Telephone  Company 


Restaurant  Association 

State  Tourist  and  Resort  Service 

Wholesalers  Association 

Lumber  Dealers ' Association 

Retail  Division  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Wholesale  FurnitOte  Association 

Salesman  Association 

Architectural  Hardware  Association 

Cosmetology  Institute 

Statewide  Advertising  Committee 

Local  Dairy  Association 

Greater  State  Association 

Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  did  actual  promotion  of  classes.  Those  who  did 

•I  • 

mentioned: 

Hotel  Supervisory  Development 
Cosmetology  Institute 

Supervisory  Communications  Conference  Teaching 
Tourist  Information 
Small  Business  Management  Clinics 
Retail  Merchants  Association  Classes 
Supervisory  Personnel  Training 

Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  remarked  that  they  reviewed  and  revised  course  out* 

lines  in  cooperation  with  the  actual  developers  of  the  materials  and  with  the  instructors  who  presented 

the  materials  to  the  adult  classes.  Titles  mentioned  were: 

Merchandising  the  Smaller  Store 
Supervising  Human  Relations 
Wholesale  Management 
Personnel  Development  Programs 
Architectural  Hardware 
Cosmetology  Institute 
Restaurant  ^nagement 
Salesmanship 
Food  Service 
Sales  Clinics 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  respondents  assisted  in  business  seminars  and  conferences  during  the 
two-year  period  covered  in  the  reports. 


PARTY 

Professional  organization  affiliations,  research,  comments,  suggestions. 

The  professional  affiliations  listed  by  the  respondents  included  the  entire  gamut  of  professional 

organizations  for  specific  and  allied  fields  of  vocational  education,  as  well  as  general  education  groups. 

Some  honorary  fraternities  were  mentioned,  and  a few  identified  themselves  as  members  of  trade  and 

business  associations,  The  following  were  identified: 

Council  for  Distributive  Teacher  Education 
National  Association  State  Supervisors  Adult  Education 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Sales  and  Marketiitg  Executives 
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Training  Directors 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
Phi  Delta  Kappa 

American  Vocational  Association 
State  Education  Association 
National  Education  Association 
Local  Teachers  Association 
State  Vocational  Association 

National  Association  of  Distributive  Education  Teachers 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  D.  E, 

Council  for  Adult  Education 

State  Distributive  Education  Association 

Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  educators  identified  any  research  in  adult  education  in  the  period 

covered  by  the  questionnaire.  Those  who  did  mentioned  such  items  as  a review  of  the  projects* 

surveys*  and  studies  conducted  by  field  instructors*  an  analysis  of  attendance  reports*  and  surveys  of 

service  performed  for  the  staff  and  institution. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  had  suggestions  for  changes  in  current  practices  in  their 

institutions*  and  included  in  the  composite  list  were  such  items  as: 

Train  more  instructors  and  coordinators 
Secure  more  funds 

Have  person  available  to  travel  state 
Employ  research  person 
Add  to  state  staff 

Provide  more  courses  in  adult  education  at  graduate  level 
Prepare  better  qualified  teachers 
Obtain  longer  training  time 

Emphasize  local  coordinator's  responsibility  for  development  program 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings 
of  rigid  structuring 
education. 

There  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  identify  the  programs  with  the  school  of  education  in  the 
institutions  rather  than  other  divisions*  and  it  appears  that  teacher  educators  perform  in  some  states 
what  are  considered  state  staff  functions  in  others. 

The  differences  which  occur  in  budget  provisions  for  adult  education  may  be  due  to  differences  in 
the  flexibility  of  institutional  budgets  compared  to  the  rigidity  of  state  department  budgets  or  vice  versa. 

Sources  and  proportions  of  funds  are  as  varied  as  operational  policies  and  depend  upon  such 
vagaries  as  political  affiliation  and  philosophies  about  federal  aid  to  education. 

The  charging  of  fees  is  virtually  on  an  individual  basis. 

Evaluation  activities  of  the  teacher  educators  for  adult  education  appear  to  be  arrayed  along  a 
continuum  from  minutely  detailed  to  non*existent. 


of  the  study  demonstrate  the  freedom  of  decision  for  operational  patterns  and  the  lack 
in  the  varied  state  patterns  of  activities  of  distributive  teacher  educators  f(»  adult 


Time  allocations  and  working  arrangements  with  other-than-institutional  personnel,  too,  seem  to 
have  no  panera. 

The  findings  concerning  the  services  offered  to  the  schools,  to  business,  and  to  the  combination 
seemed  to  have  more  consistent  patterns  of  response  than  did  the  operational  patterns  of  the  various 
institutions  and  sUtes  concerned  with  the  instruction.  It  would  appear  diat  comparable  groups  are 
served  in  similar  ways  in  the  several  states. 

Membership  in  professional  and  business  organizations  was  very  common  but  demonstrated  few 
identical  patterns. 

Generally,  the  teacher  educators  expressed  an  interest  in  research  but  less  than  one  third  had  any 
underway  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  suggestions  for  change,  of  course,  emphasized  more  funds  and  more  and  better  prepared 
personnel. 

Very  obviously,  there  is  a great  deal  of  diversity  in  practice  because  of  differences  in  sute  plans, 
personnel.  Institutional  leadership,  precedent,  patterns  of  support,  and  philosophies. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  interest  and  similarity  in  the  two  problems  of  more  adequate  financial 
support  and  better  prepared  personnel. 

^ RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Conduct  program  evaluation  in  terms  of  others'  patterns  of  operation. 

2.  Develop  a study  comparing  the  actual  functions  performed  by  teacher  educators  with  their 
expressed  intentions  and  philosophies. 

3.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  available  a study  comparii^  the  stated  functions  of  the  teacher 
educator  with  the  functions  that  the  state  supervisors  believe  are  the  duties  of  the  teacher  educator. 


APPENDIX  A 


DUolbutlve  Teacher  Education  is  interested  in  ascertaining  die  responsibilities  of  teacher 
educators  w the  field  of  adult  education.  It  appears  the  assignments  are  so  nebulous  as  to  be  indefinable, 
but  we  wiU  appreciate  it  if  you  will  send  a list  of  the  functions  you  have  performed  over  the  last  two 
yean  in  adult  education. 


We  will  anange  them  into  categories  and  re-submit  them  to  all  the  teacher  educators  listed  in  the 
Directory  from  the  Dhttitative  Educatton  Branch  of  die  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  findingi 
will  be  reported  and  distributed  to  all  the  participants  and  other  interested  parties.  ^ 


Very  truly  youn, 


Fairchild  H.  Carter 


FHCdlf 


This  letter  was  sent  to  all  teacher  educaton  listed  in  the  Directory  of  the  Distributive  Education  Branch 
of  die  United  Sates  Office  of  Education. 


APPENDIX  B 


Practices  of  Distributive  Teacher 
Educators  for  Adult  Education 
Two-year  period  beginning  Fall  Term  1960, 

Ending  Summer  Term  1962 

1.  List  workshops,  institutes,  and  conferences  held  on  or  off  campus  during  the  last  two  years  for  local 
educat<»s  who  direct  and  organize  adult  courses.  > 

Offered  (session) 


2. 


list  adult  education  ( noncredit}  classes  or  courses  taught  by  teacher  educators  during  the  last  two 
years. 

, Off  or 

Title  Offered  (session)  Time  by  hours  on  Campus 


If  on  campus,  what  per  cent  of  professional  load  was  allocated  to  this  activity?  Assume  15  houn  as  a 
normal  load. 


3,  List  noncredit  courses  for  teacher  education  for  contingent  or  occasional  teachers  offered  by  the 
institution  during  the  last  two  years. 

Title  Fo£Whom  Length  of  Class 


4.  List  activities  with  steering  and  advisory  committees  of  business  people  working  with  trade  groups  in 
planning  adult  programs. 

Groups  No.  of  Meetings 


O 
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Hours  Spent 
in  Meetings 


5«  List  promotion  of  adult  education  courses. 
Name  of  Class 


What  did  you  do? 
Talk,  Flyer,  etc,? 


6.  Consultative  visits  to  loc: ! schools  for  the  purpose  of  advising  concerning  adult  education. 


Number 


Extent  of  Service 


7.  Show  line  and  staff  arrangements,  assignments  and  r^ponsibilities  with  which  the  institutional 
teacher  education  pro^am  is  related.  Please  diagram  on  back  of  page  using  broken  lines  for 
staff  and  solid  lines  for  authority. 

e.g.  Business  Department 

Education  Dean  or  Depanmem 

Extension 

Special  Services 

Other 

8.  Is  the  adult  education  activity  in  which  the  teacher  educator  is  involved  included  as  pan  of  the 
teacher  education  budget? 

No  Exceptions  


What  type  of  reimbursement  is  used?  State_^ Federal  

9.  Does  your  institution  charge  for  consulUUve  services?  Yes No 

10.  Can  you  charge  for  consultative  jervices  as  an  extra -institutional  function?  Yes No 

11.  List  activities  involved  in  preparation  and  revision  of  topical  outlines,  instructional  units,  courses 
and  instructional  aids  for  adult  education. 

Title  of 

Coune  Aids  Outlines 

What  per  cent  of  your  time  is  devoted  in  this? ^ 

12.  List  evaluation  activities  concerning  adult  classes  and  presentations  in  which  the  teacher  educator 
is  involved. 

Evaluation 

Criticism 

Instrumem"  used_^ 

^ of  time  allocated  to  this? 


..ERIC  ■ 


13. 


piQfMional  affiliation  do  you  have  in  groups  such  u American  Adult  Education  A»octatlon, 
SME,  etCa? 

Please  list: 


14.  List  activiUes  of  the  teacher  educator  for  research  in  the  field  of  adult  disttibutlve  education. 


IS. 


How  should  the  practices  be  changed  in  order  to  facilitate  development  of  programs  of  adult 
distributive  education  in  your  state  or  institution?  ^ 


16.  List  the  TE  in  your  insUtutions  and  the  pet  cent  of  time  of  full  load  they  spend  in  adult  educaUotf, 


17.  Have  you  ever  employed  local  DE  personnel  part-time  in  planning  and  promoting  adult  classes 
sponsored  by  your  institution?  «-  a k u.  g auuu  wasscs 


18*  Who  is  your  direct  superior  for; 


Dean 

Sch*  of  Other  Local 

Educaticn  Dean  State  Extension  Sch, 

a.  Adult  conference  and  non* 
credit  classes 


b.  As  an  itinerant  instructor 


c.  Your  total  TE  program 


19. 


20, 


Do  you  offer  noncredit  Adult  DE  courses  through  your  institution? 

Yes  No 

How  are  you  involved  with  the  overall  Adult  DE  program?  (Check  applicable  items.) 

supervision  of  field  Instructor  (s) 

ocCMional  instruction 

— - assistance  to  local  coordinators 


O 
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Conunenti: 


21.  Have  you  been  working  with  business  organizations  or  trade  associations  in  offering  adult  classes? 
Yes No 


Please  list  the  organizations  contacted  and  briefly  describe  die  activities 

ORGANIZATION  ACTIVITY 


Comments: 


22.  Do  you  assist  in  offering  business  seminars  or  conferences?  Yes  No 

Please  list  some  of  your  recent  conferences  and  briefly  mention  your  involvement. 


Comments: 


General  Comments: 

Check  here  if  you  would  like  to  receive  a report  of  preliminary  findings  based  on  these 
questionnaires.  Yes__^^ No 

Name 

Position 

School 

Address 


O 


$s 


THANK  YOU 


APPENDIX  C 


October  15,  196i! 


Practices  of  distributive  teacher  educator  for  adult  education  vary  from  state  to  state  and  institution  to 
institution.  In  order  to  appraise  the  actual  functions  of  the  teacher  educators  in  this  area  of  their  work, 
flie  Council  of  Distributive  Teacher  Edvcauns  is  surveying  for  practices  now  currently  operating  in  the 
institutions  listed  in  the  Directcxy  of  Teacher  Educators  for  Distributive  Education  as  published  by  the 
Distributive  Education  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  HealA,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Please  complete  the  enclosed  form  as  completely  as  possible  and  return  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Specific  case  illustrations  would  be  helpful  where  possible.  It  is  hoped  diat  the  information  may  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  die  time  of  AVA  Convention  in  Milwaukee  the  fim  week  in  December. 


Please  do  not  confuse  this  with  the  research  being  done  by  Ed  Scannell  as  we  hope  to  have  the  results 
from  both  studies. 

finrfinp"  ***  ****^''*  ****  ****“  necessary.  We  will  send  each  member  a copy  of  the 


Very  truly  youn. 


Fairchild  Carter 

FC/ss 

Enclosed  envelopes 


This  letter  was  tent  to  all  teacher  educators  listed  in  the  Directory  of  the  Distributive  Education  Branch 
of  the  United  Stttes  Office  of  Education. 
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SCALE  FOR  EVALUATING  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENT  TEACHING  EXPERIENCES 


Student 

Supetvbing  Teacbet 


Univenity  of  Mlnnesou 
Distiibutive  Education 
Date 


L 


U. 


COMPETENCIES 

A.  Appraising  Adult  Instruction 

1«  Ability  to  apptaise  adult  instruction  mediodt 

2.  Ability  to  appraise  student  teacbet  relaUonships 

3.  Ability  to  appraise  classroom  management 

B.  Administrative  Procedures 

!•  Understanding  of  fed^al,  state,  and  local  tegulations 

2.  Knows  bow  to  determine  course  offetings 

3.  Ability  in  enrollment  (»ocedures 

4.  " to  keep  attendance  records 

5.  " to  keep  student  recortb 

6.  " in  caring  fw  library,  A-V  materials,  equipment 

7.  " to  counsel  adult  students 

8.  Undersunding  of  advisory  committee  procedure 

" the  selection  of  new  teachers 

C.  Public  Relations  Techniques 

1.  Ability  to  write  flyers,  news  articles,  brochures 

2.  " to  conduct  a follm-up  program  (telephone) 

3.  " to  solicit  class  members  individually 

4.  Understanding  of  how  to  set  up  a course 

D.  Skill  in  Instruction 

1.  Skill  in  instructional  planning 

2.  " in  using  instructional  methods 

3.  **  in  classroom  nianagentent 

4.  " in  classroom  leadership 

E.  Teacbet  Education  of  Adult  Instructors 

1.  Understanding  of  induction  training 
2*  **  of  in^ervice  training 

how  to  teach  instructional  planning 
4.  Knowledge  of  available  litetatute  in  adult  teacher  education 

BEHAVIOR  CX)NTROLS 

A.  Knowledges 

1.  Understanding  of  adult  leatners 
2*  **  of  principles  of  leatning 

B.  Intetests,  Attitudes,  Ideals 

1.  Ptofessional  attitude  towatd  his  work 

2.  Attitude  toward  ctiticism 

3.  Open*mindedness 

C.  Genetalized  Skills 

1.  Voice,  expressiveness,  and  use  of  English 

2.  Ability  to  meet  people 


Circle  One  * 


•5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.a. . 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.a* 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a* 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.a* 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n*  a* 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n*  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

q.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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5 
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3 

2 

1 
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5 

4 
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5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n.  a. 

m. 


ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES 

1.  Imelligence  (including  personal  and  professional  judgment) 

2.  Emotional  stability  (poise) 

3.  Reliability  (dependability,  responsibility,  promptness^ 

4»  Leadership  ( forcefulness) 

5.  Adaptability 


5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 
5 4 3 2 


6.  Attractiveness  (appearance,  dress)  5 4 3 2 

7.  Considerateness  (courtesy,  tact,  and  sympathy)  5 4 3 2 

8.  Initiative  (originality,  resourcefulness)  5 4 3 2 

9.  Enthusiasm,  energy,  drive  5 4 3 2 

10.  Sense  of  humor  5 4 3 2 


Sum  of  items  scored 


No.  of  items  scored 


Average  score 


Average  Score  Grade 


4. 5*5. 0 A 

3. 5- 4. 4 B 

2. 5- 3. 4 C 

1.5- 2. 4 D 


Lener  Grade 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  ESTIMATE  OF  PRCBABLE  SUCCESS 
([Include  reasons  for  any  trait  rating  of  2’ or  less„  strong  points,  and  weaknesses..^ 


•5— Superior,  4— Good,  3— Average,  2— Poor,  1— Very  Poor,  n.  a. —Not  applicable 

I 

I 


er|c 


1 n.a 
1 n.a 
1 n»a 
1 n.a 
1 n.a 

1 n.a 
1 n»a 
1 n.  a 
1 n»a 
1 n»a 
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At  the  time  this  summary  was  made,  responses  had  been  received  and  recorded  from: 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 
University  of  Georgia 
Colorado  State  College 
State  College  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kentucky 

State  University  of  New  York  College  of  Education 

Arizona  State  College 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Idaho 

Michigan  State  University 

University  of  Alabama 

The  University  of  Tennessee 

Western  Michigan  University 

Temple  University 

University  of  Minnesou  t 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Colorado  State  University 

Missouri  Department  of  Public  instmetion 

Indiana  University 

California  Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 

The  recent  rapid  influx  of  industry  into  Central  Kentucky  is  ex- 
pected to  continue,  probably  at  an  increased  rate.  This  growth 
has  created  a strong  demand  for  trained  skilled,  clerical,  and 
technical  workers.  To  aid  in  meeting  this  demand,  the  Lexington 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Lexington  and  Fayette  County  School 
Boards,  a committee  of  interested  citizens  (ACTIVE  CCMMITTEE) , 
and  the  State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  worked  together  to 
purchase  a site  and  secure  approval  of  funds  to  build  a 
vocational- technical  school  facility  to  serve  Central  Kentucky. 

To  insure  that  the  product  of  this  facility — trained  skilled, 
clerical,  and  technical  (SCT)  workers — would  possess  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  meet  area  employers'  needs,  the 
Kentucky  Departments  of  Education  and  Commerce  jointly  contract- 
ed with  Spindletop  Research  to  conduct  the  study  described  in 
this  report.  They  asked  Spindletop  Research  to  provide: 

• Information  to  help  school  administrators  determine 
vdiich  vocational  training  programs  and  courses 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  new  facility. 


• Information  concerning  the  instructional  facilities  and 
equipment  required  to  teach  the  needed  knowledge  and 
skills. 

STUDY  OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  provide  information 
concerning  the  character  and  extent  of  the  needs  of  Central  Ken- 
tucky's businesses  and  industries  for  skilled,  clerical,  and 
technical  workers  over  the  next  five-year  period.  To  achieve 
this  objective,  study  elements  were  designed  to  provide: 

• A forecast  of  Central  Kentucky's  most  probable  mix  of 
industries  and  businesses  and  their  employment  in  1970 
and  1975. 

• A forecast  of  the  additional  SCT  workers  required  for 
the  period  1965  to  1970  and  a prediction  of  the  in- 
crease in  level  of  SCT  employment  by  1970. 


• The  skill  and  knowledge  requirement  mix  of  the  SCT  oc- 
cupations for  which  employers  anticipate  openings. 

• Information  with  respect  to  the  core  courses,  instruc- 
tional facilities,  and  equipment  required  for  teaching 
the  necessary  mix  of  knowledge  and  skills. 

STUDY  AREA 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Central  Kentucky  was  defined  as 
the  twenty  counties  identified  in  Figure  1-1  and  listed  below; 


Anderson 

Bath 

Bourbon 
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Clark 

Estill 

Fayette 


Franklin 
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Harrison 
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Lincoln 
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Mercer 

Montgranery 

Nicholas 

Powell 

Scott 

Woodford 


Figure  1-1.  Location  of  20-county  study  area. 


TRAINING  NEED  DETERMINATION 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  terms  "job  obsolescence," 
"retraining,"  and  "skill  conversion"  entered  our  lexicon.  In 
fact,  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  the  middle  of  the  20th 
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century,  it  was  the  usual  course  of  events  for  a young  person  to 
learn  one  skill  and  spend  a lifetime  working  at  it. 

The  fact  that  the  occupational  world  is  changing  greatly  compli- 
cates the  task  of  training  need  determination.  Not  only  are  the 
numbers  of  workers  needed  within  any  one  occupational  classifica- 
tion changing,  but  also  the  particular  requirements  within  that 
occupation  are  changing.  Thus,  any  training  need  determination 
must  be  divided  into  two  major  components:  quantity  of  need  and 

character  of  need. 

Seemingly,  the  magnitude  question  is  easily  resolved.  However, 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  different  occupational  classifi- 
cations within  the  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  categories 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  a standard  nomenclature  usage  by  busi- 
ness and  industry,  even  this  task  becomes  "unclean,"  to  say  the 
least. 

The  task  of  determining  vdiat  training  is  needed,  in  other  words 
the  character  of  the  training,  is  even  more  involved.  In  this 
dimension,  opinion,  tradition,  precedent,  and  other  subjective 
factors  influence  any  data  gathering  designed  to  seek  an  objec- 
tive base  for  decision  making.  Furthermore,  SCT  occupations  can 
and  are  found  in  one-man  firms,  in  five-man  firms,  in  10,000-man 
firms.  They  are  found  in  firms  engaging  in  almost  every  employ- 
ment sector  from  fanning,  one  of  man's  oldest  occupations,  to  the 
newest  occupations  in  the  space-age  industry. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  numerous  variables  involved,  and 
tecause  of  the  relative  newness  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  train- 
ing need  determination,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a rigorous  de- 
termination of  training  needs  in  a thoroughly  scientific  manner. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  use  judgment  in  selecting  aspects 
which  are  amenable  to  analysis,  and  to  make  inferences  from  these 
analyses  which  can  be  used  as  a guide  by  vocational-technical 
school  administrators  in  the  design  of  a curriculum  and  the  se- 
lection of  courses.  A curriculum  so  designed,  vhile  not  perfect, 
can  reasonably  be  said  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  area. 


METHODOLOGY 

The  study  is  broad  in  scope  in  that  it  considers  the  economics  of 
the  area;  future  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  employment  op- 
portunities; training  requirements  for  skilled,  clerical,  and 
technical  occupations;  the  potential  availability  of  students; 
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the  vocational  interest  patterns  of  current;  high  school  students? 
the  mechanisms  for  acquainting  students  with  vocational  opportun- 
ities; and  ways  to  keep  the  curriculum  of  the  school  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  Thig  breadth  of  coverage 
required  several  methodologies  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  the  ” 
study.  Each  methodology  is  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report 
within  the  context  of  the  study  element  for  vhich  it  was  used. 

Both  original  and  existing  data  were  used  in  the  course  of  this 
study.  The  economic  growth  analysis  was  based  on  existing  data 
secured  from  a number  of  primary  and  secondary  sources.  The  data 
for  the  remainder  of  the  study  was  collected  by  means  of  a survey 
conducted  by  Spindletop  Research.  Surveyed  were  a proportional 
random  sample  of  area  employers  and  all  Central  Kentucky  high 
school  students « guidance  counselors#  and  principals. 
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II . SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


PROJECTED  KENTUCKY  EMPLOMENT  DISTRIBUTION  IN  1970  AND  1975 

The  economic  study  showed  that  Central  Kentucky  is  characterized 
by  rapid  growth  tied  to  an  expansion  of  industry.  In  the  past 
fifteen  years,  it  has  been  an  island  of  opportunity  with  strong 
in-migrations,  especially  from  eastern  and  southcentral  Kentucky. 
Thus,  population  growth  has  been,  primarily,  the  result  of  new 
employment  opportunities  in  Central  Kentucky,  rather  than  the  re- 
sult of  industrial  growth  responding  to  an  existing  labor  force. 

Although  there  is  a wide  variation  in  income,  growth  tendency, 
and  resources  in  the  20  counties  studied,  nearly  all  have  fair  to 
excellent  prospects  for  future  growth  now  that  the  dominant  nega- 
tive factor — declining  agricultural  employment — is  nearing  stabl- 
ization.  A better  balance  between  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
trial sectors  has  decreased  the  degree  of  regional  specialization 
and  forms  the  basis  for  continued  growth  prospects  in  all  sectors 
except  agriculture.  The  area's  most  outstanding  resources  are 
the  excellent  system  of  limited-access  highways  and  its  pleasant 
setting  which  helps  attract  high  quality  industry  (including  ser- 
vices) and  human  resources.  Employment  growth  has  been  steady  in 
the  machinery,  metal  products,  and  equipment  categories — growing 
from  fewer  than  1,000  jobs  in  1950  to  nearly  10,000  in  1964,  with 
substantial  gains  occuring  every  year. 

Figure  2-1  shows  the  anticipated  changes  in  employment  in  goods- 
producing  industries  (manufacturing,  construction  and  mining) , 
service-producing  industries,  and  agriculture;  and  anticipated 
changes  in  unemployment  and  the  nonemployed.  Anticipated  total 
population  is  also  given.  Between  1965  and  1975  a total  of 
41,000  new  jobs  should  be  expected  in  the  Central  Kentucky  area 
(not  counting  replacements) , and  the  nonfarm  sector  can  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  15.8%  more  jobs  by  1970.  The  population  should 
increase  by  84,000  to  520,000  by  1975.  Based  on  past  trends  and 
prospects  for  future  growth,  the  largest  gains  in  employment  are 
anticipated  in  the  following  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
(SIC)  groups: 

Goods  Producing  Industries  Service-Producing  Industries 

SIC  Manufacturing  ?o  to  89  Services 

34  Fabricated  metals  — Government 

35  Nonelectrical  machinery  50  to  59  Trade 

36  Electrical  machinery 
15  to  17  Construction 

20  Food  and  laeverages 

23  Apparel 
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Figure  2—1 . Growtli  Trends  and  Pro j ections  for  Central  Kentucky 


ESTIMATED  FIVE-YEAR  SCT  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  6,240  Central  Kentucky  firms  in  the  private,  nonfarm  employ- 
ment sector  vhich  participate  in  the  Kentucky  Unemployment  In- 
surance Program  were  selected  as  the  study  population.  These 
firms  employ  76,277  workers  and  have  an  average  size  of  12.2  em- 
ployees per  firm.  The  largest  employment  sector  is  manufactur- 
ing, vdiich  employs  28.8%  of  the  Central  Kentucky  workers  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade;  Con- 
struction; Transportation,  Utilities  and  Communications;  Finance 
and  Insurance;  and  Mining  and  Agri-business  account  for  succeed- 
ingly  smaller  shares  of  the  total.  This  distribution  is  shown 
graphically  in  Figure  2-2 . 

Four-hundred-seventy-three  of  these  firms  were  selected  randomly 
on  a basis  propottional  to  their  employment  to  participate  in  a 
Spindletop  Research  surv^  to  determine  the  current  occupational 
composition  and  anticipated  needs  of  the  skilled,  clerical,  and 
technical  categories  of  the  Central  Kentucky  work  force.  The 
343  responding  firms  accounted  for  72.5%  of  those  sampled  and 


Figure  2-2.  Distribution  of  study  population  employment. 


employ  39.2%  (29,937)  of  the  area's  covered  employment.  Respons- 
es from  these  firms  were  used  to  prepare  the  1965  SCT  employment 
distribution  estimates  and  the  five-year  estimates  of  need  for 
additional  SCT  workers.  Figure  2-3  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
1965  SCT  employment  of  32,630  within  the  overall  covered  employ- 
ment of  76,277.  Of  those  employed  in  SCT  occupations,  17,850  are 
estimated  to  be  employed  in  skilled  occupations,  9,060  in  cleri- 
cal occupations,  and  5,720  in  occupations  classified  as  technical. 

The  survey  respondents'  five-year  SCT  employment  needs  (replace- 
ment as  well  as  expansion)  were  scaled  up  to  study  population 
level  through  the  use  of  three  values — all  conservative— of  the 
weighting  factors.  As  shown  in  Figure  2-4,  the  minimum  estimate 
of  five-year  needs  is  5,183  additional  SCT  workers,  and  the  maxi- 
mum estimate  is  14,529  workers.  The  figure  of  11,030  additional 
SCT  workers  needed  in  the  1965-70  period  results  from  the  use  of 
what  is  termed  the  "medium"  weighting  factor. 


The  estimated  five-year  need  for  additional  SCT  workers  is  based 
on  and  refer  only  to  that  portion  of  the  work  force  covered  by 
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Figure  2-4.  Distribution  of  five-year  estimated  need 
for  additional  SCT  employees. 


Kentucky  Unemployment  Insurance.  Excluded  from  coverage  are  em- 
ployees of  firms  employing  less  than  four  workers  and  all  gov- 
ernment workers—local,  state  and  federal;  no  daca  are  available 
for  making  guantitative  comment  on  the  distribution  of  the  SCT 
needs  of  these  employers.  It  can  be  observed  that  the  govern- 
mental sector's  SCT  needs  will  be  principally  in  the  clerical 
and  technical  categories  and  it  is  probable  that  the  very  small 
employer's  needs  will  be  largely  for  "jack  of  all  trades"  type 
of  employees  rather  than  for  specific  types  of  SCT  workers.  If 
the  SCT  complement  of  these  employers  is  conservatively  assumed 
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sumed  to  be  one- fourth  of  that  of  the  covered  employment  sector, 
the  11,030  figure  could  increase  to  at  least  14,000. 

One  other  indicator  of  the  magnitude  of  the  five-year  need  can 
be  derived  from  the  number  of  SCT  employees  hired  last  year  by 
the  firms  participating  in  the  survey.  They  reported  that  2,440 
vrorkers  were  hired  to  fill  SCT  openings  in  the  12-month  period 
proceeding  the  survey  (September  64  to  September  65) . If  this 
number  is  scaled  up  to  the  study  population,  adjusted  to  cover 
five  years,  and  increased  to  include  the  employment  sector  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  a five-year  SCT  need  estimate 
of  nearly  30,000  results. 


With  estimates  of  five-year  SCT  recruitment  needs  ranging  from  an 
obviously  too  low  5,000  to  an  unrealistically  high  30,000,  the 
11,000  estimate  derived  from  survey  data  appears  to  be  the  most 
solidly  based.  It  is  recommended  that  this  figure  be  used  for 
planning  purposes. 


Figure  2-5  shows  the  percentage  increase  in  the  skilled,  cleri- 
cal, and  technical  work  force  estimated  to  occur  by  1970.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  employers'  reported  expansion  needs  only 
and  were  derived  by  use  of  the  "medium"  weighting  factor.  The 
23.794  increase  predicted  for  the  combined  SCT  work  force  con- 
trasts with  the  15.894  increase  in  total  Central  Kentucky  nonfarm 


Figure  2-5.  Distribution  of  increase  in  estimated 
SCT  employment  level — 1965-1970. 
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employment  level  shovm  in  Figure  2-1.  While  the  difference 
could  be  due  to  differences  in  methodology,  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  represents  the  recognized  trend  in  vhich  the  SCT  portion 
of  the  work  force  is  growing  vhile  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
sectors  are  declining. 


According  to  information  obtained  from  the  survey  respondents, 
the  11,000  SCT  openings  estimated  to  occur  in  Central  Kentucky 
by  1970  will  be  spread  over  217  different  occupations.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  occupations  were  included  in  those  reported  by 
the  large  manufacturing  respondents  and  for  vfliich  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  skill  requiranent  data  were  obtained. 

Figure  2-6  shows  the  total  nuniber  of  different  occupations  iden- 
tified in  the  survey,  the  nuinber  for  vhich  openings  were  fore- 
casted by  respondents,  and  the  number  for  vdiich  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  skill  data  were  obtained.  Knowledge  and  skill  data 
coverage  is  widest  in  clerical  occupations  \diere  requirsnent  da- 
ta on  81.5%  of  the  different  jobs  with  five-year  needs  were  ob- 
tained. Sixty-three  and  four-tenths  percent  (63.4%)  of  the 


Skilled  Clerical  Technical 

Figure  2-6.  Occupational  coverage  of  knowledge  and  skill  data. 
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skilled  and  59.596  of  the  technical  occupations  with  five-year 
needs  anticipated  were  described  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  skill 
requirements  by  respondents. 

MEETING  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY'S  TRAINING  NEEDS 

In  view  of  the  large  number  and  variety  of  different  jobs  report- 
ed by  employers,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  set  up  individual 
courses  for  each  job.  Rather,  it  would  seem  that  an  approach 
based  on  a cond^ination  of  the  "occupational  family"  and  cafeteria 
style"  curriculum  concepts  could  provide  the  basis  for  meeting 
the  widest  range  of  needs.  The  "occupational  family"  concept 
recognizes  that  in  many  cases  different  jobs  have  a large  common 
component  of  knowledge  and  skill  requirements  and  that  the' dif- 
ferentiating con^nents  make  up  only  a fraction  of  the  total  re- 
quirements. Under  this  concept,  .core  courses  can  be  taught  to 
meet  the  common  requirements,  and  specialized  courses  or  on-the- 
job  training  can  be  utilized  to  meet  special  training  require- 
ments. 

"Cafeteria'  style"  course  offerings  are  not  new  to  education.  In 
a vocational-technical  school,  "cafeteria  style"  offering  of  core 
elements  provides  maximum  flexibility  in  curriculum  design.  This 
approach  does  present  scheduling  difficulties,  however,  and  for 
efficient  operation  depends  on  a large  student  population. 

Combining  the  occupational  family  and  cafeteria— style  curriculum 
concepts  is  feasible  if  the  individual  courses  are  designed  with- 
in the  context  of  the  nature  of  the  industri  'S  and  businesses  lo- 
cated in  the  area  and  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  knowledge  and 
skill  requirements  of  the  occupational  classification  to  be  served. 

Core  Courses  Required 

Figure  2-7  shows  the  composite  knowledge  and  skill  requirements 
vhich  the  respondents  identified  as  being  required  for  their  SCT 
jobs  with  openings  anticipated  by  1970.  The  percentages  can  be 
said  to  be  indicators  of  the  proportional  enrollment  in  each 
field  if  all  subjects  required  by  the  respondents  were  taught  and 
if  students'  occupational  interests  and  enrollment  matched  the  po- 
tential job  openings.  This  technique  allows  the  identification 
of  those  subject  areas  with  th.e  broadest  base  of  demand  so  that 
core  courses  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  broadest  need. 
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Figure  2-7.  Knowledge  and  skill  requirements  of  SCT  training  needs. 

Figure  2-8  shows  the  relative  emphasis  between  knowledge  transfer 
and  skill  training  required  to  prepare  workers  for  the  skilled, 
clerical,  and  technical  occupational  categories.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, technical  occupations  lead  in  the  proportion  of  knowledge 
to  skill  requirements  and  skilled  occupations  in  proportion  of 
skill  to  knowledge  requirements.  The  high  proportion  of  knowl- 
edge transfer  required  for  skilled  occupations  may  be  of* surprise 
to  some,  however.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  25%  of  the  knowl- 
edge requirements  specified  by  the  respondents  for  their  techni- 
cal occupations  were  to  be  at  the  college  level.  ' 

Figure  2-9  shows  the  percentage 
of  openings  for  which  no  spe- 
cific knowledge  or  skill  re- 
quirements other  than  a general 
high  school  education  were  s|>e- 
cified  by  the  respondents. 

Itore  than  40%  of  the  clerical 
openings  anticipated  by  the 
respondents  can  be  filled  by 
general  high  school  graduates. 
This  contrasts  with  only  4%  of 
technical  and  20%  of  anticipat- 
ed skilled  openings  which  re- 
quire no  special  training. 
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Figure  2-8.  Ratio  of  knowledge 
to  skill  requirements  of 
SCT  training  needs. 
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The  instructional  facilities 
required  to  teach  the  knowledge 
subjects  identified  by  the  re- 
spondents as  being  required 
for  their  SCT  occupations  in- 
clude standard  classrooms  with 
chalk  boards  and , provisions  for 
using  conventional  visual  aids; 
physics  and  chemistry  labora- 
tories of  the  type  found  in 
modern  high  schools;  a drafting 
room  equipped  with  conventional 
drafting  devices;  and  a typing 
practice  room  equipped  with 
modern  electric  typewriters. 


Figure  2-9.  Percentage  of  SCT 
anticipated  openings  requiring 
only  general  high  school  back- 
ground. 


The  nature  of  the  instructional  facilities  required  to  offer  skill 
courses  is  a function  of  the  nature  of  the  skill  and  the  context 
of  its  application;  functional  skills  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  out  of  the  context  of  their  application.  On  the  other 
l^nd,  too  narrow  an  application  will  result  in  a different  course 
being  required  for  each  occupation. 

The  occupational  family  concept  provides  a basis  for  establishing 
vocational  courses  realistically  geared  to  the  occupational  world 
of  work.  The  nature  of  the  occupational  family,  the  individual 
job  titles  within  families,  and  the  industries  and  businesses  in 
which  they  occur  provide  the  basis  for  determining  skill  course 
content  and  the  type  of  instructional  facilities  and  equipment 
which  should  be  provided. 

In  the  Central  Kentucky  area,  light  manufacturing  industries 
(metals,  plastic,  glass,  tobacco,  food,  clothing,  and  beverages) , 
printing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  utilities,  health  institu- 
tions, banking,  insurance,  and  personal  services  are  the  primary 
covered  employers.  Instructional  equipment  should  be  chosen  so 
that  a direct  relationship  can  easily  be  seen  between  the  course 
and  the  world  of  work  in  Central  Kentucky. 

The  types  of  instructional  facilities  needed  to  teach  the  skills 
identified  by  the  respondents  as  being  required  for  their  SCT 
occupations  include:  A comprehensive  modern  machine  shop  to 
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teach  machine  operation  skills;  a metal  fabrication  shop;  a ma- 
chine repair  shop  to  teach  machinery  maintenance  and  repair  skills 
such  as  inspection,  welding,  electrical  installation  and  repair, 
carpentering,  ^etc;  and  a laboratory- type  shop  for  electronics  and 
instrument  work. 

Other  types  of  facilities  required  to  teach  the  skills  identified 
include  a small  but  comprehensive  modern  printing  facility;  and 
a business  type  of  laboratory  for  data  processing  equipment, 
bookkeeping  machines  and  other  types  of  modern  business  machines. 

OTHER  CENTRAL  KENTUCK!f  TRAINING  NEEDS 

Of  the  72  occupations  reported  for  which  knowledge  and  skill  data 
were  not  obtained,  few  had  significant  anticipated  needs.  Most 
occupations  having  sufficient  needs  to  warrant  further  study  oc- 
curred in  the  Pood  Preparation,  Health,  and  Banking  and  Insurance 
employment  sectors.  The  food  preparation  employment  sector  is 
difficult  to  analyze  -for  training  needs  since  it  is  made  up  of 
many  "small"  employers  who  have  no  recognized  common  approach  to 
training.  Clearly,  however.  Central  Kentucky  with  new  restaurants 
and  motels  opening  almost  monthly  has,  at  least,  a temporary  need 
and  perhaps  a continuing  need  for  a multilevel  training  program 
covering  the  knowledge  and  skills  involved  in  restaurant,  hotel, 
and  motel  management  and  operation. 

Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  training  in  this  field.  To  provide  the  necessary  skill 
training,  they  have  complete  kitchen  and  dining  room  facilities 
set  up  especially  for  training  purposes.  If  it  is  decided  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  training  in  these  fields,  it  is 
suggested  that  schools  such  as  Cornell  be  contacted  for  further 
information. 

Since  most  banking  and  insurance  clerical  occupations  had  coun- 
terparts in  manufacturing  industry  from  which  knowledge  and  skill 
requirement  data  were  obtained,  these  occupations  are  included  in 
the  training  requirement  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
banking  and  insurance  employers  were  not  sent  the  detailed  train- 
ing needs  questionnaire,  knowledge  and  skill  data  were  not  ob- 
tained for  their  specialized  technical  level  occupations.  It  may 
be  that  banking  and  insurance  employers  prefer  to  "grow  their 
own"  technical  level  specialists.  It  is  suggested  that  they  be 
contacted  before  giving  serious  consideration  to  providing  tech- 
nical training  programs  in  these  fields. 
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Employment  in  health  occupations  in  Central  Kentucky  has  increas- 
ed significantly.  Training  for  these  occupations  requires  spe- 
cial facilities  and  equipment  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
trainees  to  have  practical  experience.  It  would  seem  that  to 
provide  this  combination  would  involve  a cooperative  effort  with 
either  a hospital  or  the  Medical  School.  If  it  is  decided  to 
provide  training  and  health  occupations,  one  possible  approach 
might  be  to  work  out  a cooperative  effort  with  the  Vfeterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  vftiich  is  adjacent  to  the  new  rvocational- 
technical  school.  I 
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III.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  REGION 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  of  the  report  (1)  describes  the  regional  economic, 
population,  and  urbanization  characteristics  and  resource  avail- 
ability within  the  20-county  study  area;  (2)  describes  industrial 
growth  patterns  in  the  study  area;  and  (3)  makes  employment  pro- 
jections for  1970  and  1975.  Consideration  of  the  regional  char- 
acteristics and  resources  is  necessary  to  fully  appreciate  the 
growth  opportunities  that  will  prevail  in  coming  years.  In  rela- 
tively rnnall  areas  such  as  the  one  under  study,  past  trends  may 
be  unreliable  indicators  of  specific  opportunities  for  industri- 
alttation  and  business  development  in  the  area,  because  in  under- 
developed regions  having  substantial  potentials,  totally  new  eco- 
nomic prospects  are  not  always  indicated  by  the  statistical 
trends  established  in  previous  years.  This  is  particularly  true 
vhere  development  pro^ams  are  instigated  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  new  sectors  within  a region  to  replace  declining  sectors,  such 
as  agriculture  or  mining.  For  example,  intensive  promotion  of 
light  ir^nufacturing  industries  was  responsible  for  attracting  a 
nundser  of  high  quality  industries  to  Lexington  in  recent  years^* 

To  make  realistic  regional  appraisals,  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
the  interpreted  significance  of  past  trends  wi^  the  postulated 
new  opportunities  that  can  be  anticipated  from  considerations  of 
underdeveloped  or  partially  developed  resources. 

POPULATION  AND  URBANIZATION 

The  study  region  is  vitally  dependent  upon  ^iployment  opportuni- 
ties for  population  growth.  Unlike  some  regions  in  vdiich  the 
population  e;q>ands  and  employment  opportunities  develop  in  later 
phases  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  labor/  supply  (such  as 
Arizona  and  Florida,  for  example) , population  migration  for  most 
of  Kentucky  is  a function  of  the  number  of  job  openings  available 
in  urban  or  industrial  areas.  The  parts  of  Kentucky  and  adjacent 
areas  that  rely  on  such  declining  sectors  as  agriculture  and  min- 
ing are  in  most  cases  characterized  by  an  outmigration  to  Lexing- 
ton, Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  as  well  as  smaller  outlying  com- 
munities, such  as  Winchester  and  Richmond. 


♦Square  D Company,  Dixie  Cup,  Mengel  Co.,  Vogue  Rattan  Co.,  Trane 
Co.,  and  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  have  recently  located  within  the 
Lexington-Fayette  County  Industrial  Foundation  industrial  district. 
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Table  3-1  shows  the  relationship  of  population  changes  for  urban 
areas  and  rural  farm  areas  for  the  20-county  area.  Rural  farm 
population  is  decreasing  because  of  increased  farm  productivity, 
and  mining  employment  has  declined  substantially  in  the  past 
years,  resulting  in  a large  number  of  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed workers.  A propensity  for  people  to  emigrate  from  south- 
central  and  eastern  Kentucky  makes  the  number  of  prospective 
workers^  available  for  employment  within  the  study  area  much 
higher  than  indicated  by  the  20-county  population.  Therefore,  a 
major  characteristic  of  this  region  is  that  a large  labor  force 
is  readily  available  to  take  advantage  of  new  job  opportunities. 
Because  population  growth  is  e^^ected  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  available  employment  opportunities,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  probable  ranges  of  new  anployment  opportunities  be  de- 
termined to  reliably  project  population  for  the  study  area. 

A national  trend  toward  urbanization  is  also  reflected  in  the 
study  area.  Table  3-1  shows  that  the  increase  in  urban  popula- 
tion was  39.396  between  1950  and  1960,  vAiereas  each  of  the  20 
counties  lost  rural  farm  population  during  the  same  period. 

ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  20-county  study  area  is  slowly  changing  from  ^jpentdency  upon 
a livestock  and  tobacco  specialization  and  trade  to  a more  bal- 


Table  3-1 

County  Population — 1950-1960 


■M  tOM  In 


County 

1960 

fe^lotion 

roreont  of 
20«Coiinty 
Totol 

9oreont  Chongo 
1950-1960  in 
Totol  Oopulotion 

1960  orbon 
VcqpolotiOR 

8oro«nt  Oebon 
fopulotion  of 
County  Tbtol 

VorcMt  Omngo 
1950-1960  in 
Orbnn  fopulntion 

1960 

mm  Pam 
fdpuintion 

mm  mm 

mpttUtieii 

1950-1960 

Andornon 

6,618 

2.1 

(4.11 

2,522 

29.2 

2,204 

1,277 

Mtll 

9,114 

2.2 

(12.4) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,526 

2,M7 

BOUKbMl 

18,178 

4.4 

2.4 

7,791 

42.9 

12.7 

5,161 

1,689 

Boylo 

21,257 

5.2 

2.5 

9,010 

42.4 

3,7 

2,159 

2,021 

Clone 

21,075 

5.1 

11.5 

10,187 

48.2 

10.4 

4,230 

1,866 

mill 

12,466 

2.0 

(15.1) 

2,955 

22.7 

(9.2) 

2,426 

2,846 

royotto 

121,906 

22.0 

20.9 

111,940 

84.9 

48.6 

5,709 

897 

rnnklin 

29,421 

7.2 

12.5 

18,265 

62.4 

5.4 

2,721 

1,540 

Oorrord 

9,747 

2.4 

(11.6) 

2,021 

21.0 

4,794 

2,581 

■orrioon 

12,704 

2.3 

(0.2) 

5,641 

41.2 

16.4 

5,554 

1,668 

Joooonino 

12,625 

2.2 

9.4 

7,048 

51.7 

106.9 

2,682 

778 

tineoln 

16,502 

4.0 

(11.6) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

7,982 

2,999 

Nodi  ton 

22,482 

8.1 

7.4 

16,470 

49.2 

20.7 

8,819 

2,852 

Nonifoo 

4,276 

1.0 

(10.9) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,550 

1,121 

Noreor 

14, 596 

2.6 

(0.2) 

6,061 

41.5 

15.2 

4,822 

2,209 

NontgoMory 

12,461 

2.2 

3.2 

5,270 

29.9 

1.4 

4,205 

822 

NicfioUo 

6,677 

1.6 

(11.4) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,2M 

1,516 

90W011 

6,674 

1.6 

(2.0) 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,026 

1,372 

fcott 

15,276 

2.7 

1.6 

6,H6 

45.4 

26.6 

4,735 

2,707 

Woodford 

11,912 

2.9 

6.2 

4,060 

24.1 

47.1 

3,622 

704 

Totol 

412,069 

iooToT 

To 

217,428 

52.8 

29.2 

88,386 

27,962 

Sourcai  O.S.  lurMU  of  C«nsu« 
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Table  3-2 

1960  Per  Capita  Income 
for  Counties  in  the 
Study  Area 


County 

i 

Anderson 

Bath 

Bourbon 

Boyle 

Clark 

Estill 

Payette 

Franklin 

Garrard 

Harrison 

Jessamine 

Lincoln  * 

Madison 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Montgomery 

Nicholas 

Powell 

Scott 

Woodford 


1960 

Per  Capita 
Income 


$1,473 

1,018 

1.751 
1,316 

1.752 
660 

2,167 

1,981 

1,263 

1,681 

1,474 

834 

1,392 

612 

1,466 

1,214 

1,229 

676 

1,535 

1,989 


Source:  U.S.  Department 

of  Commerce 


anced  industrial  base  that  still  in- 
cludes a substantial  agricultural  ele- 
ment. The  new  manufacturing  and  non- 
agriculturally  oriented  services  in- 
dustries are  the  most  rapidly  growing 
sectors  in  the  local  economy. 

Table  3-2  lists  the  1960  per  capita 
income  for  each  county  in  the  study 
area.  The  wide  variation  (from  $612 
per  capita  in  Menifee  to  $2,167  in 
Fayette)  shows  the  diversity  of  the 
region.  The  three  counties  with  in- 
comes less  than  $1000  per  capita  are 
in  the  rugged  terrain  along  the  edge 
of  the  Appalachian  plateau,  vhereas 
the  gently  rolling  "Inner  Bluegrass" 
area  is  characterized  by  higher  in- 
comes . 


Table  3-3  lists  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  nonfarm  employment  by  indus- 
try for  the  20-county  study  area,  for 
Kentucky,  and  for  the  nation.  ^The 
state  and  nation  are  similar  in  many 
respects,  but  the  study  area  has  a 
much  higher  percentage  in  services  and 
relatively  fewer  in  manufacturing  and 
government . 


Table  3-4  summarizes  the  numbers  of 
employees  in  various  industries,  agri- 
culture, business,  and  government  for 


each  county  for  the  years  1950  and 
I960.  The  remarkable  growth  in  manufacturing  employment  and  the 
decline  in  agricultural  employment  are  the  dominant  trends  in  the 
overall  1950  to  1960  change  for  the  20  counties. 


RESOURCES 


Relative  to  other  regions  surrounding  the  study  area,  a number  of 
assets  exist  that  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  ability  of 
tte  study  area  to  grow  in  job-creating  industries  and  businesses. 
The  most  noteworthy  resource  of  the  study  area  is  the  confluence  of 
several  limited  access  highways  vhidh  cross  and  meet  in  the  area. 
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Figure  3-1  shows  the"  distribution  of  interstate  highways  and  the 
Mouhtain  and  Bluegrass  Parkways  y^ich  serve  the  area«  That 
these  types  of  highways  greatly  stimulate  trade  and  industry  is 
of  little  doubt.  The  anticipated  total  impact  that  these  hi^i- 
ways  will  have  on  the  immediate  and  long-range  growth  of  the 
study  area  has  not  been  determined,  but  these  assets  are  e^^ect- 
ed  to  add  significantly  to  the  regional  prosperity. 

Although  a number  of  cities  of  large  population  are  also  served 
by  limited  access  highways,  very  few  smaller  cities  such  as  Lex- 
ington are  this  fortunate.  Because  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
i . small  cities  for  certain  types  of  industrial  activities,  the  im- 
pact of  better  access  will  probably  be  substantially  greater  on 
the  Lexington  area  than  on  larger  cities  that  have  similar  hi^i- 
way  development . 

Eastern  Kentucky  is  part  of  a region  characterized  by  the  high- 
est rural  population  density  in  the  United  States.  Few  large 
cities  are  found  in  Eastern  Kentucky;  consequently,  seanrices  and 
many  items  of  trade  must  be  purchased  in  adjacent  regions. 


Table  3-3 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Honfarm  Bi^loyment  for 
the  Study  Area,  Kentucky,  and  the  U.S. 

v» 


Industry 

20-County 
Study  Area 
1960 

Kentucky 
1960  1963 

v» 

United 

1960 

States 

1963 

Mining 

0.6 

5.2 

4.3 

1.3 

1.1 

Construction 

9.3 

5.5 

6.0 

5.3 

5.3 

Manufacturing 
Transportation  and 

20.9 

26.2 

26.1 

30.9 

29.8 

Utilities 

6.7 

8.0 

7.5 

7.4 

6.8 

Trade 

Finance,  Insurance 

21.3 

21.4 

20.7 

20.9 

20.8 

and  Real  Estate 
Services  and 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

4.9 

5.0 

Miscellaneous 

30.5 

13.0 

13.6 

13.6 

14.5 

Government 

7.0 

13.0 

17.9 

15.7 

16.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
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Figure  3-1.  Limited  access  highways  serving  Central  Kentucky. 
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Additional  highway  construction  in  eastern  Kentucky  will  provide 
greater  access  to  and  from  the  20-county  area,  thus  contributing 
to  its  services  and  trade  potential. 

Another  asset  of  considerable  significance  is  the  aesthetic  ap- 
peal of  the  "Bluegrass"  setting  vAiich  helps  to  attract  industries 
and  business  to  the  area.  This  appeal  is  a result  of  the  natural 
beauty  and  cultural  history  of  the  region.  The  scenic  farms  lo- 
cated on  a gently  rolling  plain,  surrounded  by  partially  wooded 
hills  makes  an  appealing  environment  for  living  and  working.  The 
climate  is  ideal  in  many  respects,  characterized  by  moderate  sea- 
sonal variations,  a mildness  of  temperature  and  ifibderate  preci- 
pitation, %diich  contribute  to  comfortable  living. 


The  human  resources  of  the  area  include  not  only  the  residents 
now  living  in  the  20  counties  but  also  the  people  available  from 
rarrounding  regions  vflio  are  migrating  from  their  homes  to  find  new 
jobs.  Many  of  these  people  are  available  for  employment  and  can 
be  readily  t3rained  to  make  productive  employees  in  a variety  of 
businesses.  However,  highly  trained  people  are  typically  in 
short  supply  in  this  area.  Currently,  there  are  some  apparent 
existing  shortages  of  professionals,  sales  persons  for  fields 
such  as  insurance,  and  managerial  workers. 


The  study  area  has  long  been  a major  service  center  for  much  of 
Kentucky.  This  historical  relationship  to  other  areas  is  partly 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  state  capitol  and  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Also,  however,  Lexington  has  been  a cultural  leader  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Not  only  are  business  services  available  in 
good  supply  relative  to  the  size  of  the  population,  but  also 
available  are  a number  of  other  types  of  services  in  the  enter- 
tainment field,  including  philharmonic  orchestras,  organized  con- 
certs and  lectures,  theatrical  groups,  and  a wide  variety  of 
sporting  events.  Outdoor  recreational  opportunities  are  availa- 
ble in  many  types  of  activities.  Thus,  the  availability  of  all 
types  of  services  from  real  estate  and  financial  to  recreational 
and  entertainment  are  well  developed  in  the  study  area. 

It  has  been  shown  in  other  regions  that  the  pressure  of  universi- 
i ties  assists  in  the  growth  and  development  of  localities  in  vbich 
they  are  located.  The  study  area  has  a number  of  colleges  as 
well  as  the  University  of  Kentucky  located  within  its  boundaries. 
These  educational  resources  contribute  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment potentials. 
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In  spite  of  all  of  the  assets  displayed  by  the  study  area,  a 
nundder  of  limiting  factors  also  are  present  that  restrict  devel- 
opment possibilities.  For  example,  v«ater  supplies  and  waste  dis- 
posal capabilities  of  tnis  region  are  not  as  favorable  as  in  ad- 
jacent areas  (notably  along  the  Ohio  River)  for  accommodating 
such  heavy  industries  as  chemicals  and  primary  metals.  The  high 
cost  of  some  land  in  favorable  locations  may  also  restrict  the 
base  of  development  in  certain  areas.  Poor  planning  and  design 
of  some  facilities,  such  as  shopping  centers,  will  not  contribute 
to  the  trade  within  their  service  areas.  Some  cities  within  the 
study  region  have  poor  access  to  downtown  areas  with  traffic 
problems  resulting  from  inadequate  street  systems  and  traffic 
control.  Successful  programs  to  alleviate  some  of  these  problems 
would  contribute  to  the  pace  of  development. 

GROWTH  P2VTTERNS 

Three  recently  completed  studies  can  be  used  to  partially  outline 
the  types  of  opportunities  that  will  be  available  for  industrial 
growth  within  the  study  area  during  the  coming  years.  (Appendix  A 
sumnarizes  the  results  of  two  of  these  studies  and  presents  data 
on  the  existing  industries  classified  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of 
employees.)  The  conclusions  reached  in  these  previous  studies 
are  based  not  only  ypon  the  ability  of  the  area  to  produce  the 
goods  but  also  on  tfle  national  growth  and  mobilities  of  the  vari- 
ous industries  and  the  relative  cost  of  producing  and  distribut- 
ing goods  and  services  compared  with  other  areas. 

Not  all  of  the  industries  that  have  potential  in  the  20-county 
area  will  be  attracted.  Many  will  go  elsewhere  or  expand  at  ex- 
isting locations  because  of  more  favorable  or  better  promoted 
locations.  The  number  of  employees  that  each  industrial  possi- 
bility would  create  is  impossible  to  estimate.  However,  by  pro- 
jecting broad  categories  of  industry,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
employment  expected  in  future  years  within  the  20-county  study 
area.  Figure  3-2  is  a graph  of  various  manufacturing  employment 
groupings  based  upon  information  supplied  by  the  Kentucky  Econom- 
ic Security  Division  vhich  includes  all  workers  covered  by  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Insurance.  Figure  3-2  shows  the  remarkable 
growth  in  employment  in  machinery  and  metal  products  and  equip- 
ment. Only  moderate  growth  ifts  occurred  in  most  other  categories 
of  manufacturing  in  the  20  counties.  In  terms  of  number  of  new 
manufacturing  establishments  for  the  period  between  1957  and  1964, 
fabricated  metals  have  increased  by  17,  and  nonelectrical  machin- 
ery by  14,  in  the  20  counties  as  shown  in  Figure  3-3.  In  terms 
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Figure  3-3.  Nuniber  of  new  manufacturing 
establishments  by  SIC,  1957-1964. 
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of  ej^ansions  of  manufacturing  establishments  (Figure  3-4) , food 
and  fabricated, metals  had  11  expansions  each  during  this  period, 
and  apparel  and  electricial  machinery  had  10  each.  Appendix  B 
lists  the  name,  product,  and  other  data  for  each  new  expand- 
ed manufacturing  plant  in  the  20-county  area  during  the  period 
1957-1964. 

Most  of  the  new  and  expanded  plants  were  in  the  larger  communi- 
ties—especially  Lexington— but  there  was  some  growth  in  smaller 
outlying  communities  also.  Table  3-5  shows  that  21  new  and  22 
e:^)anded  manufacturing  plants  were  located  at  Lexington  during 
the  period  1957  to  1964»  for  a total  of  43  additions  in  produc- 
tive capacity.  Georgetown,  Versailles,  Frankfort,  and  Winchester 
each  enjoyed  more  than  ten  new  and  expanded  plants  during  this 
period;  And  Cynthiana,  Danville,  Mt.  Sterling,  and  Richmond  had 
notable  increases  also.  The  annual  increase  i!n  number  of  new  and 
expanded  plants  located  in  the  20-county  study  area  has  improved 
from  12  in  1957  to  35  in  1964.  Figure  3-5  is  a plot  of  the  an- 
nounced new  and  expanded  plants  during  this  period.  Based  on  the 
same  data,  the  20-county  study  region  has  received  slightly  more 
than  20%  of  new  employment  in  new  and  expanded  plants  as  compared 
with  the  entire  state  of  Kentucky.  This  high  percentage  of  new 
jobs  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  very  few  heavy  industries  are 
attracted  to  the  region,  and  most  of  the  employment  is  in  high 
quality  light  manufacturing  establishments. 


Table  3-5 

Major  Locations  of  New  and  Expanded  Plants 
1957-1964 


City New  Expansions  Total 


1 Lexington  21 

2 Georgetown  8 

3 Versailles  5 

4 Frankfort  6 

4 Winchester  4 

5 Cynthiana  4 

5 Danville  3 

6 Mt.  Sterling  3 

7 Richmond  4 


22 

8 

7 

4 

6 

4 

5 
4 
2 


43 

16 

12 

10 

10 

8 

8 

7 

6 


O 
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Figure  3-4.  Number  of  e:q>anded  manufacturing 
establishments  by  SIC,  1957-1964. 
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Figure  3-5.  New  and  expanded  plants 
in  20-county  region,  1957-1964. 
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The  only  completed  study  that  projects  employment  for  a small  re- 
gion including  Central  Kentucky  is  the  Arthur  D.  Little  study* 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Subregion  M of 
this  study  includes  the  20  counties  currently  under  study  and  an 
additional  20  counties  extending  into  eastern  Kentucky  to  the 
Virginia  state  line  (Figure  3-6)  . This  study,  vAiich  vras  based 
on  detailed  consideration  of  output  and  interindustry  relation- 
ships, shows  that  only  about  10,480  new  jobs  will  be  created  in 
the  entire  40  counties  between  the  period  of  1960  and  1970,  com- 
pared to  an  increase  of  about  12,000  new  jobs  that  were  created 
in  the  ten-year  period  between  1950  and  1960  for  the  20  counties 
in  the  current  study.  More  than  6,000  jobs*  already  have  been 
created  in  the  20  counties  in  the  three-year  period  between  1961 
and  1964,  according  to  Kentucky  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 
Thus,  it  seans  probable  that  the  Arthur  D.  Little  estimates  are 
too  conservative. 


Figure  3-6. 


A.D.  Little  Region  "M" . 


* Projective  Economic  Study  of  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  August,  1964. 
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area,  and  that  this  growth,  in  turn,  will  generate  further  in- 
creases in  service- re la ted  jobs,  once  a proper  balance  is  reached. 

Figure  3-7  showr  the  trend  lines  for  the  1950  and  1960  census  of 
population  totals  of  manufacturing  employment  as  compared  to  the 
1954-58  census  of  manufacturing  employment.  Also  plotted  on 
Figure  3-7  is  the  number  of  manufacturing  employees  based  on  the 
first  quarter  1962  County  Business  Patterns  series.*  The  data 
from  the  three  sources  of  manufacturing  smployment  are  not  com- 
parable, because  they  were  based  on  dil  arent  forms  of  surveys. 
However,  the  rate  of  growth  is  approximately  1500  new  jobs 
annually  for  the  20-county  area.  At  this  rate,  the  nui^er  of 
new  jobs  between  1965  and  1975  in  manufacturing  would  be  15,000. 

If  the  previous  trends  (as  illustrated  in  Figure  3-2)  hold  true, 
most  of  these  jobs  will  be  in  machinery,  metal  products,  and 
equi^snent  with  some  growth  in  the  clothing,  textiles,  and 
leather  category.  However,  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
other  possibilities  (listed  in  Appendix  A) , substantial  numbers 
of  these  employees  may  be  expected  in  other  industries  as  well. 
Agricultural  employment  has  declined  14,287  jobs  during  the  peri- 
od 1950  to  1960  in  the  20-county  study  area  (Table  3-4,  page  3-5). 
Substantial  losses  in  agricultural  employment  were  experienced  in 
all  counties  in  the  study  area;  Madison  and  Lincoln  had  losses  of 


Figure  3-7 . Trends  in  manufacturing  employment 
in  20-county  area— 1950,  1960,  and  1962. 


* Published  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  every  three  years. 
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1300  or  more,  and  Powell  County  lost  the  £ewe8t~~287  workers. 

The  decline  was  34.6%  during  the  decade  with  some  counties  having 
very  high  percentage,  losses  (43.6%  for  Powell  County  and  47.2% 
for  Franklin  County)  %diereas,  others  experienced  moderately  low 
losses;  Fayette  County  had  a decline  of  17.3%,  for  example.  The 
loss  in  agricultural  employment  (14,287)  was  greater  than  .the 
corresponding  gain  in  manufacturing  employment  (12,567). 

j 

The  high  rate  of  decline  in  agricultural  empldyment  (from  41,229 
in  1950  to  26,942  in  1960)  is  not  anticipated  to  continue  because 
of  the  tendency  toward  an  adequate  balance  between  ntnaber  of  farm 
workers  and  technological  requirements.  At  any  rate,  13,000  de- 
cline during  the  next  ten  years  would  be  too  great  a loss  of  farm 
workers  to  keep  production  at  current  levels.  With  lower  rates 
of  outmigration  from  farms,  fewer  potential  employees  will  be 
available  within  the  study  area  for  manufacturing  positions,  ami 
greater  Inmigration  from  outlying  areas  will  be  possible.  Eastesa 
Kentucky  has  a low  farm  population  and  high  unemployment  rates, 
and  many  desire  positions  in  Central  Itentucky.  As  new  jobs  be- 
come available  and  cannot  be  filled  by  existing  residents,  eastMcn 
Kentuckians  and  others  will  migrate  into  the  study  area. 

The  20-county  study  area  is  characterized  by  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  «nployees  in  the  services  and  miscellaneous  cate^ry 
and  relatively  low  in  the  manufacturing  category,  as  shown  in 
Table  3-3.  The  nation  and  Kentucky  as  a whole  have  much  lower 
percentages  in  services  and  higher  percentages  in  manufacturing. 
However,  with  the  high  rate  of  growth  in  the  20-county  study  area, 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  gap  will  be  narrowed  emd  that  the 
20-county  study  area  will  be  substantially  the  8^UDe  as  the  state 
or  the  nation  in  the  near  future. 

The  ratio  of  new  jobs  in  service-producing  industries  cosquired  to 
goods-produclng  -industries  is  only-  ^mut  1.20  for  bhe  20-eounty — 
study  area  as  compared  to  more  than  3.0  for  the  nation  as  a tdu>le. 
In  other  words,  many  more  jobs  in  services  are  created  for  each 
manufacturing  job  in  most  areas,  whereas  only  1.2  jobs  are  creat- 
ed in  the  study  area.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  the  rapid 
growth  in  manufacturing  will  cause  a regeneration  of  services  de- 
mand and  that  this  ratio  will  increase  to  about  1.5  by  1970  and 
to  about  1.8  by  1975.  The  ratio  may  get  as  high  as  3.0  in  this 
period,  if  manufacturing  growth  declines  substantially  while 
growth  in  service-producing  industries  maintains  thq  current  pace. 
However,  all  present  indications  are  that  manufacturing  growth 
will  continue  at  a high  rate  and  that  although  it  might  be  out- 
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paced  slightly  by  service-producing  industries,  only  gradual 
change  will  occur  in  the  ratio. 

Table  3—6  shows  the  number  of  service-producing  industry  jobs 
that  would  correspond  to  manufacturing  jobs  if  a schedule  of  1500 
new  jobs  in  manufacturing  per  year  is  assumed.  From  Table  3-6, 
total  new  employment  for  each  five-year  period,  excluding  replace- 
ments, can  be  calculated  for  the  20-county  study  area.  Replace- 
ments will  also  provide  employment  opportunities  and  contribute 
to  the  population  growth  of  the  area. 

SPECIFIC  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A continuation  of  the  trends  established  in  the  years  1957  throu^ 
1964  is  anticipated  for  the  20-county  study  area.  Thus,  the  larg- 
est gains  in  employment  should  be  made  in  SIC  groups  34  (fabrica- 
ted metals) , 35  (nonelectrical  machineiry) , 36  (electrical  machine- 
ry), 20  (fbod  and  beverages),  and  23  (apparel).  Figures  3-3  and 
3-4  show  the  number  of  new  and  expanded  establishments  attracted 
to  the  area  during  this  period. 

According  to  the  1965—1968  plans  for  capital  spending  as  reported 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics,  plans  by  manufacturers 
call  for  spending  about  $2.7  billion  at  new  locations  in  the  year 
1965.  Of  this  amount,  $1.2  billion  is  in  machineiry,  electrical 
machinery,  autos  and  parts,  fabricated  metals  and  instruments, 
food  and  beverages,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing,  all  of  idiich 
can  be  attracted  to  the  20-county  study  area.  These  industries 

represent  46%  of  the  amount  planned  for  capital  spending  at  new 
locations  during  1965. 

For  the  period  1965  to  1968,  McGraw-Hill  reports  plans  for  spend- 
ing about  $83  billion  by  manufacturers  for  expansions  and  modern- 
ization at  both  new  and  old  locations.  Of  this,  $353  billion  is 
in  the  machinery,  electrical  machinery,  autos  and  parts,  fabri- 
cated metals  and  instruments,  food  and  beverages,  and  miscella- 
neous manufacturing  categories.  Thus,  42.5%  of  the  total  for 
modernization  and  expansion  is  in  this  group  of  six  manufactur- 
ing categories  that  can  be  favorably  attracted  to  the  study 
area. 


In  other  goods  producing  industries,  gains  are  anticipated  in 
heavy  construction  with  a stabilization  of  light  construction. 
Mining  is  anticipated  to  stay  near  current  levels* 
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In  the  service-producing  industries,  a trend  away  from  agricultur- 
al services  is  anticipated,  and  a substantial  growth  in  service- 
producing  jobs  will  result  from  the  industrial  base  that  is  rapid- 
ly developing  within  the  study  region.  A high  demand  for  techni- 
cians and  professionals  should  result. 


Based  on  national  averages  for  the  demand  for  service-producing 
industry  personnel,  a change  of  61?6  is  anticipated  between  1960 
and  1975  in  the  service  and  miscellaneous  category;  5196  in  govern- 
ment; 4496  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  3796  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade;  and  £dx>ut  1396  expected  for  transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities — an  average  of  4496  change  in  all  service- 
producing  industries.  Because  of  the  already  high  "services  and 
miscellaneous"  category  (about  3096  in  the  study  area  versus  about 
21%  for  Kentucky  or  the  nation  as  a whole) , lower  percentages  in 
services  and  miscellaneous  may  be  expected  with  correspondingly 
higher  increases  in  government  and  the  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  category. 


One  particularly  noteworthy  factor  is  "a  large  part  of  the  in- 
creased employment  in  trade  is  expected  to  be  among  part-time 
workers,  including  many  women  and  younger  workers.  The  develop- 
ment of  suburban  shopping  centers  and  the  trend  toward  keeping 
stores  open  during  evening  hours  is  creating  a demand  for  large 
numbers  of  part-time  workers,  vdio  are  available  from  nearby 
residential  areas.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  will  also  continue 
to  provide  many  opportunities  for  self-employment.  According  to 

self-enployed,  nonfatm  propti- 
etors  were  in  this  industry  division."* 


Table  3-7  shows  the  actual  and  projected  major  occupational  grot^s 
and  percent  change  anticipated  for  the  nation  between  1960  and 
1975.  These  projections  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
-and-eorresponding  county  data  are  not  available.  However,  they 
do  tend  to  show  the  changes  anticipated  on  a national  basis  which 
can  be  compared  to  Fulmer ' s t data  for  Kentucky  which  have  similar 


and  Occupation.  19(in-lQ7i; 
St^te.  D.part:.ent  of  tabor/Burea,  of‘^L.bor'statI.t!c.: 
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tendencies.  Utilizing  the  overall  projections  of  goods-producing 
and  service-producing  industries  and  the  total  population,  numer- 
ical requirements  for  various  occupational  groups  can  be  estimated 
by  considering  the  gross  changes  in  industrialization. 


Table  3-7 

Actual  and  Projected  Major  Occupational  Groups 
in  the  United  States 
(in  millions  of  employees) 


1960-1975 

Percent 


National  Employment 

1950 

1960 

1963 

1970 

1975 

Change 

Mining 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Construction 

2.3 

2.8 

3.0 

4.0 

4.4 

52 

Manufacturing 

15.2 

16.8 

17.0 

19.2 

20.3 

21 

Goods-producing  indus- 
tries 

18.4 

20.3 

20.6 

24.0 

25.4 

25 

Transportation 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

4.4 

4.5 

13 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

9.4 

11.4 

11.9 

14.0 

15.6 

37 

Finance,  Insurance  and 
Real  Estate 

1.9 

2.7 

2.9 

3.5 

3.9 

44 

Service  and  Miscellaneous 

5.4 

7.4 

8.3 

10.2 

11.9 

51 

Government 

6.0 

8.5 

9.5 

11.5 

12.8 

51 

Service-producing  indus- 

tries 

26.7 

34.0 

36.5 

43.7 

48.8 

44 

TOTAL 

45.2 

54.3 

57.1 

67.7 

74.2 

37 

NOTE:  Individual  items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
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IV.  SKILLED,  CLERICAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INTRODUCTION 

A proportional  random  sample  of  firms  vAiose  employees  ate  covered 
by  Kentucky  Unemployment  Insurance  was  surveyed  to: 

• Verify  the  overall  growth  forecasted  by  the  economic 
analyses  presented  in  Section  III . 

• Obtain  detailed  information  relating  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  business  for  trained,  skilled,  clerical  and 
technical  (SCT)  employees. 

Two  questionnaires  were  developed  to  obtain  the  desired  informa- 
tion. The  first,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "short  form,"  was 
a relatively  simple  instrument.  It  was  designed  to  obtain  only 
the  most  essential  quantitative  data  relating  to  employment  op- 
portunitieTs  in  businesses  and  in  manufacturing  firms  employing 
fewer  than  '*100  employees . The  data  were  requested  by  occupation 
in  the  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  categories  and  by  broad 
classifications  (i.e.,  professional,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled) 
for  the  remainder  of  the  occupational  spectrum.  A letter  of  ex- 
planation concerning  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  mailed  with 
each  short  form. 

The  second  type  of  questionnaire  used  in  this  portion  of  the 
study  was  lengthy  and  required  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
complete.  This  instrument,  referred  to  as  the  "long  form,"  was 
sent  to  Central  Kentucky  manufacturing  firms  mnploying  100  or 
more 'Persons . In  addition  to  the  quantitative  onployment  oppor- 
tunity data  requested  on  the  short  form,  the  long  form  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  detailed  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  training  needs  for  each  type  of  job  in  the  SCT  occupational 
categories.  The  information  obtained  from  the  long  form  relating 
to  training  needs  is  presented  in  Section  V. 

THE  STUDY  POPULATION 

In  Kentucky,  employees  are  covered  by  unemployment  insurance  af- 
ter they  have  worked  20  weeks  for  a firm  employing  four  or  more 
workers.  Both  criteria  have  relevance  to  the  purpose  of  this 
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study  and  led  to  the  selection  of  firms  having  covered  employees 
as  the  study  population  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn. 


Table  4~1  shows  the  distribution  of  the  study  population  by  num- 
ber of  firms  and  by  covered  employees*  for  each  employment  sector 
of  the  private  nonfarm  economy  of  Central  Kentucky.  Firms  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  account  for  over  38%  of  the  total  76,277 
covered  employment  but  account  for  only  8.2%  of  the  6,240  firms 
in  the  study  population.  The  next  larigest  employer  is  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  sector  with  27%  of  the  total  anployment. 
This  sector  also  has  the  largest  number  of  firms  in  the  study 
population,  accounting  for  44%  of  the  total.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  sectors,  only  the  finance  and  insurance  and  the  construction 
sectors  each  account  for  as  much  as  10%  of  the -total  covered  em- 
ployment . 


I 


Table  4-1 

Distribution  of  Employees  Covered  by 
Unanployment  Insurance  in  Central  Kentucky 

3 

Avenge 

Mvnber  of  Per<mt  of  nueber  of 
of  Percent  of  covered  covered  covered-  ^ 
Aeployent  eector  ftnui  totel  fitee  eeployeee  'eeployeee  nployees 


Ninufectnring 

Leas  than  100  seployees  456 

100  or  Bore  seployees  57 

Total  513 

Other 

Mining  54 

Construction  1144 

Transportation,  coeeunica- 
tion,  and  utilities  313 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  2748 
Finance  and  insurance  522 

Services  90S 

Agriculture  business  41 

Total  5727 


Industry  and  business  total  6240 


7.3 

6,980 

9.1 

15.3 

0.9 

22.638 

99.7 

397.0 

8.2 

29,618 

38.8 

57.7 

0.9 

495 

0.6 

9.2 

18.3 

7p600 

10.0 

6.6 

5.0 

5p843 

7.7 

18.7 

44.0 

20*632 

27.0 

7.5 

8.4 

3,855 

5.1 

7.4 

14.5 

7*888 

10.3 

8.7 

0.7 

0.5 

8.4 

91.8 

46,659 

61.2 

8.1 

100 

76*277 

IM 

12.2 

Sourest  Kentucky  Departnwnt  of  Economic  Security.  1965  data  for  20-eounty  study 
area. 


♦"Covered  employees"  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  refer  to 
employees  covered  by  Kentucky  Unemployment  Insurance. 
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In  terms  of  number  of  employees  per  firm,  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor leads  with  an  average  of  57.7.  This  contrasts  with  an  over- 
all average  of  12.2  covered  employees  per  firm  and  8.1  per  firm 
for  the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 

THE  SAMPLE 

The  sample  was  designed  to  give  each  of  the  76,277  jobs  held  by 
covered  employees  an  equal  chance  of  being  included  in  the  sur- 
vey. By  sampling  on  the  .basis  of  the  number  of  jobs  rather  than 
the  number  of  firms,  the  larger  the  firm,  the  higher  the  proba- 
bility of  the  firm  being  included  in  the  sample. 

Table  4-2  contrasts  the  distribution  of  the  study  population  and 
the  sample  in  terms  of  number  of  firms,  number  of  employees,  and 
average  number  of  employees  for  each  amployment  sector.  The 
higher  average  number  of  employees  per  sampled  firm  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proportional  sampling  design  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  data  for  manufacturing  firms  employing 
100  or  more  covered  workers  was  listed  as  a separate  line  Iton. 
This  was  done  because  these  am^loyers  were  selected  as  the  group 
to  be  asked,  by  means  of  the  long  form  questionnaire,  detailed 
questions  concerning  their  training  needs. 

THE  RESPONDENT'S 

More  than  7296  of  the  firms  surveyed  cooperated  with  the  study  by 
completing  questionnaires.  The  responding  firms  onploy  over  7496 
of  the  workers  included  in  the  sample  and  nearly  4096  of  the 
workers  in  the  total  study  population. 

Two  employment  sectors,  small  manufacturing  and  mining,  reported 
a greater  current  employment  than  was  shown  by  Unemployment  In- 
surance data.  The  magnitude  of  the  increase  was  not  great  in  re- 
lation to  either  the  sample  or  the  study  population.  In  the  case 
of  the  mmall  manufacturing  sector,  vdiere  the  Increase  was  146 
from  a base  of  2881,  the  addition  of  a second  shift,  a plant  ex- 
pansion, or  small  Increases  in  employment  in  several  of  the  76 
firms  Involved  could  account  for  the  difference.  The  increase  in 
mining  sector  of  from  13  to  49  employees  with  only  two  out  of  the 
three  Involved  firms  reporting  is  of  little  significance  because 
of  the  small  numbers  involved  and  because  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  industry. 
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Table  4-3  contrasts  the  survey  respondents,  the  sample,  and  the 
study  population  in  terms  of  number  of  firms  and  employment  by 
employment  sector. 

The  15,669  employees  reported  by  large  manufacturers  constitute 
over  52%  of  the  employment  of  all  respondents.  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade  employers  vdio  responded  constituted  the  next  largest 
group  with  a reported  employment  of  4,081.  Small  manufacturers; 
transportation,  communication,  and  utilities;  and  services  em- 
ployers reported  3,027,  and  2,408  employees,  respectively. 


Table  4-2 

Distribution  of  Firms  and  Employment 
in  the  Study  Population  and  the  San?>le 


a«pl0|Mnt  Meter 

huMCftetwriiiif  ~ 
tiMe  Itae  lOQ  MgInyMe 
100  or  MM  wfloytM 
fetal 


Otkec 


Um*  Mi  tttiUtlM 


AffioiltMel  beai»M» 

fetal 


S.058 

7*000 


Itnor  paMUtiM 

HMOar  of 

Oaacafa  aaEbar 

lecoMt 

Okiaear 

eoaarai 

of  MEloyoM 

of  total 

of 

«■»>«»»— 

jar  :im 

Moloyaaa 

MOloyaM 

0*900 

15.2 

9.1 

2*001 

21*030 

2i*i!o 

290.0 

57.0 

29.7 

971 

M>030 

495 

9.2 

0.0 

12 

7*000 

0.0 

10.0 

1*040 

5*042 

10.0 

7.7 

3*200 

ZaiMtcy  aai  baaiaoM  toUl  70*n7 


7.5 

7.2 

0.7 

0.4 

O.f 

12.2 


27.0 

5.1 

10.2 

01.2 

100.0 
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2*702 

40*202 
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2.0 
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21.7 

4.1 

29.0 

07.0 

0.4 

10.5 

25.0 

12.1 

20.9 

20.0 

2.5 

52.0 

25.0 

0.9 

52.1 

M.2 
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21.0 
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WEIGHTING  FACTORS 


Estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  overall  needs  for  trained  work- 
ers in  the  selected  occupational  categories  during  the  next  five- 
year  period  by  Central  Kentucky  employers  requires  the  use  of 
weighting  factors  to  scale  data  from  respondents  up  to  the  study 
population  level.  Several  conservative  weighting  factors  were 
derived  to  avoid  over  estimating.  These  weighting  factors  in- 
volved two  basic  considerations: 

• The  proportion  of  the  study  population  represented  by 
the  respondents 

• Assumptions  regarding  the  degree  of  representativeness 
of  the  respondents. 

Percent  of  Study  Population 

For  estimating  purposes,  the  respondents  were  divided  into  three 
employment  sectors;  small  manufacturers,  large  manufacturers,  and 
nonmanufacturers.  Responding  small  manufacturers  accounted  for 
* 43.494  of  the  employment  in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  study 
population;  large  manufactueres  accounted  for  69.294  and  nonmanu- 
facturers  for  24.194.  Table  4-4  presents  the  basis  for  these  per- 


Table  4-3 

Distribution  of  Firms  and  Employment  in  the  Study 
Population,  Sample,  and  Survey  Responses 


STooY  ponuncR  smviiB  


UployMiit  Mmctot 

ilUaDar 

of 

flEM 

mnfear 

anployad 

rarcant 
of  typa 
of  fin 

rareanv 
of  nuabar 
aaplo^wd 

Vnbar 

of 

fiOM 

raveant 
of  atudy 
popitlatim 

Vuabar  of 
anployaaa 

rareant 
of  atndy 
popttlatiim 

itanufaeturing 

L«tt  than  100  tnpIoyMt 

456 

6,960 

21.3 

41.3 

76 

16.7 

3,027 

43.4 

100  or  sora  anployooa 

57 

22>638 

100.0 

100.0 

64.9 

15.669 

69.2 

Total 

513 

29,616 

30.0 

66.2 

113 

22.0 

18,696 

63.1 

Othar 

Nliiino 

54 

495 

5.6 

2.6 

2 

3.7 

49 

9.9 

Conatxuetion 

1144 

7,600 

4.9 

21.7 

27 

2.4 

1,213 

li.o 

Tran^ortation,  cowsmlca- 

tlon«  and  utilitlaa 

313 

5,843 

10.2 

57.8 

23 

7.3 

2,557 

43  98 

Nlielaaala  and  ratail  trada 

2748 

20,632 

5.2 

25.6 

101 

3.7 

4,081 

19.8 

rinanea  and  Insuranea 

522 
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5.2 

36.8 

21 

4.0 
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19.7 

tarvieaa 
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52 

5.7 

2,408 

30.5 

Agrioultural  buainaaa 

41 
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14.6 

66.2 

4- 

9.8 

173 

50.0 

Total 

5727 

46,659 

5.6 

31.7 

232T 

4.0 

IT73?r 

24.1 

Znduatry  and  touainaaa  total 

6240 

76,277 

7.6 

52.8 

343 

5.5 

29,937 

39.2 
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Table  4-4 

Raw  Weighting  Factors 


Imploywtnt 

Mctor 

Mabor 

mtplof—9 
in  otudy 
popuUtioA 

mrnhnt 

MVloyad 

toy 

r«ayontfifi9 

fillM 

••cter  of 
OOfttUtiof) 
•eeowitod 
for  by 
rMOondonto 
(oorcMt) 

Raw 

factor 

Namiftctttrara 

•Mil 

«.ftO 

2,027 

42.4 

2.21 

22.63t 

IS.OM 

M.2 

1.49 

tonmiwu f»etttr«r« 

11,241 

24.1 

4.19 

Total 

7*7277 

29,027 

29.2 

2.99 

centages  and  the  resulting 
"raw"  wei^ting  factors  de- 
rived fro  each  sector.  The 
raw  weighting  factor  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  proportion 
of  the  study  population  ac- 
counted for  by  respondents  for 
each  en^loyment  sector  and  is 
the  multiplier  for  translating 
nund>er  of  responses  to  raw 
study  population  equivalents. 


Assumptions  of  Respondents'  Representativeness 


Since  it  is  a basic  presumption  of  this  study  that  the  employer 
is  in  the  best  position  to  forecast  the  extent  of  his  own  future 
needs  for  employees,  weighting  factor  considerations  were  limited 
to  possible  sampling  biases.  Two  extreme  assumptions  were  first 
considered,  and  finally  a middle-ground  assumption  was  selected. 

In  regard  to  how  representative  the  respondents  are  of  the  nonre- 
spondents, the  most  conservative  possible  assumption  is  that  they 
are  totally  unrepresentative.  While  highly  unlikely,  it  is  a re- 
mote possibility  that  the  proportional  sampling  technique,  in  an- 
phaslzing  the  larger  anployers,  selected  only  those  firms  having 
skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  workers  as  the  firms  to  be  sur- 
veyed. Furthermore,  if  it  is  assumed  that  nonresponders  had  no 
needs,  the  needs  reported  by  the  respondents  are  the  absolute  max- 
imum needs  of  Central  Kentucky  anployers.  Clearly,  an  overall 
forecast  based  on  these  assumptions  presents  much  too  conservative 
an  outlook. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  sam- 
ple accurately  represents  the  population  in  all  aspects  under 
study  and  that  the  nonresponding  firms  have  the  same  characteris- 
tics as  the  respondents.  Using  these  assumptions > the  respondents' 
needs  can  be  scaled  lip  to  the  total  study  population  by  means  of 
the  raw  weighting  factor  previously  explained.  Since  it  seons  re- 
sonable  to  assume  that  some  firms  did  not  respond  because  they 
foresaw  no  needs  for  additional  workers,  the  aggregate  need  fore- 
casted on  this  basis  would  probably  be  on  the  high  side,  other 
factors  being  constant. 


An  assumption  that  would  seem  to  predict  a need  level  slightly  on 
the  low  side  of  the  middle  involves  considering  the  sample  to  be 
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representative  but  all  nonresponders  to  have  no  need  for  addi- 
tional SCT  employees.  In  this  case,  the  weighting  factor  would 
be  the  reciprocal  of  the  proportion  of  the  sample  in  each  employ- 
ment sector.  Table  4-5  presents  the  weighting  factors  derived  on 
the  basis  of  these  assun^tions. 


Table  4-5 

Respondent  Weighting  Factors  by  Employment  Sector 


MployMt 
in  study 


ipployMit  sactor 

population 

Nanufacturing 

8»all 

6,980 

Larga 

22,638 

MOMAnu  facturars 

^6*,  659 

Total 

76, 277 

lfuiidl>ar 

appioyaaa 

in 

aampla 

lfupl>ar 

aa^loyaaa 

raapondant 

fima 

Parcant  of 
population 
in 

saiRpla 

2,881 

3,027 

41.3 

22,638 

15,669 

69.2 

14,744 

11,241 

31.7 

40,^63 

29,937 

39.2 

Naxianui 

vai^ting 

factor 

Nodarata 

wai^ting 

factor 

Ninipuai 

Viai^ting 

factor 

2.31 

2.31 

1 

1.45 

1.0 

1 

4.15 

3.15 

1 

Replacanent  Ncted  Weighting  Factor 


A special  weighting  factor  is  necessary  in  order  to  aggregate  the 
separately  stated  replacement  needs  of  the  respondent  firms.  For 
example,  assuming  that  ten  contractors  each  have  ten  carpenters, 
that  one  carpenter  retires  leaving  an  opening,  that  his  replace- 
ment was  hired  from  one  of  the  other  local  contractors,  and  that 
he  in  turn  "pirated"  another  vananey  and  «r>  nn 

until  nine  carpenters  out  of  the  100  changed  the  contracting 
firms  for  vdxich  they  worked,  it  is  only  the  last  contractor  in 
the  chain  vho  hires  the  new  carpenter.  Just  looking  at  replace- 
ment data  would  indicate  that  ten  carpenters  were  needed  vhen  ac- 
tually the  need  was  for  only  one  carpenter.  Although  a chain  of 
ten  moves  per  addition  is  high,  it  is  not  infrequent.  A more 
usual  figure  from  the  author's  e^^erience  is  3 to  1.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  this  reasoning,  only  one-third  of  the  respondents'  re- 
placement needs  are  included  in  the  total  need  base. 


CURRENT  ^PLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  FOR  SCT  OCCUPATIONS 


Each  ^ployer  surveyed  was  asked  to  list  the  number  of  current 
employees,  the  nvutiber  hired  last  year,  and  the  number  of  addi- 
tional employees  estimated  to  be  needed  by  1970  for  each  SCT  oc- 
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cupation  in  his  work  force.  Exanples  were  provided  to  illustrate 
the  types  of  occupations  vhich  should  be  included. 

The  following  list  of  examples  was  given  in  the  instnictions  for 
completing  the  long  form  questionnaire: 

Example  Occupations 


Semiprofessional : 

Technicians 
Chemical 
Electronics 
Instrumentation 
Engineering  Aide 
Laboratory 
Tool  Designer 
Draftsmen 

Process  Engineering 

Production  Administration 
Production  Supervisors 
Production  Planners 
Quality  Control  Technicians 

Office  Administration 
Junior  Accountants 
Data  Processing  Programmers 

Skilled: 

Craftsmen 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Pipe  and  Steam  Fitters 
Welders 

Maintenance  Men 

Cabinet  Makers 

Upholsterers 

Tailors 

Millwrights 

Cutters 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Shoe  Cobblers 
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Operators 

Offset  Press  Operators 

Cigarette-Making  Machine  Adjusters 

Shoe  Fitter 

Liquor  Blender 

Miller 

Baker 

Cigarette  Blender 

Pasteurizer 

Photolithographer 

Office  Occupations 
Stenographers 
Office  Machine  Operators 
Computer  Operators 

Eight  lists  of  examples,  each  appropriate  for  the  employment  sec- 
tor involved,  were  developed  for  the  short  form  questionnaires. 
This  involved  the  use  of  ei^t  versions  of  the  short  form,  each 
with  a different  list  of  examples. 

Each  job  title  listed  on  the  respondents'  questionnaires  was  cod- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  classification  systan  described  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  1965  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Oc- 
cupational Titles  (DOT)  . Appendix  C lists  by  DOT  code  all  jobs 
reported  by  the  responding  firms.  In  some  cases  a DOT  code  cov- 
ers more  than  one  job  title;  in  others,  minor  variations  in  job 
title  as  reported  were  dropped  and  a ccxnbination  DOT  job  title 
%<as  used. 

The  DOT  coding  provided  the  basis  for  the  SCT  occupational  cate- 
gory breakdown  \diich  greatly  reduced  the  nvimber  of  judgment  deci- 
sions required. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  "technical"  occupational  cate- 
gory was  referred  to  in  the  questionnaire  and  instructions  as 
" semiprofessional . " This  was  done  because  it  was  found  in  test 
interviews  that  anployers  often  were  unfamiliar  vri.th  the  use  of 
"technical"  as  a designation  of  an  occupational  category.  They 
seemed  to  readily  understand  that  "semiprofessional"  jobs  requir- 
ed less  than  a college  degree  but  more  than  a high  school  diploma; 
that  usually  some  kind  of  specialized  knowledge  was  required;  and 
that,  although  often  a hi^  degree  of  skill  was  required,  it  was 
the  knowledge  dimension  that  separated  these  occupations  from 
those  considered  to  be  skilled. 
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Table  4-6  lists  the  number  of  SCT  employees  reported  by  the  re- 
spondents and  shows  the  percentage  of  the  study  population  ac- 
counted for  by  each  v^en  the  "raw  weighting  factor"  is  used  to 
scale  the  data  up  to  the  study  population. 

ESTIMATES  OP  FIVE-YEAR  NEED  FOR  TRAINED  SCT  EMPLOYEES 

Table  4-7  shows  the  reported  and  estimated  five-year  needs  of 
Central  Kentucky  business  and  industry  for  trained  workers  in 

Table  4-6 

Estimated  1965  SCT  Employment 

Occupational  categories  Huaiber  Raw  Bstina ted  1965 

by  enployed  by  wei^ting  Central  Kentucky 

employment  sector  reporting  firms  factor  en^loyment 


Skilled  occupations 
Manufacturing 


Less  than  100  employees 

691 

2.31 

100  or  more  employees 

4,509 

1.45 

Total 

5,200 

mm  mm 

Nonmanufacturing  firms 

2,332 

4.15 

Totol  ricilled 

7,532 

— 

Clerical  occupations 

Manufacturing 

Less  Idian  100  employees 

201 

2.31 

100  or  more  eeQ>loyees 

797 

1.45 

Total 

998 

— 

Nonmanufacturing  firms 

1,704 

4.19 

Total  clerical 

2,702 

— 

Technical  occupations 

Manufacturing 

Less  than  100  employees 

83 

2.31 

100  or  iBore  esployees 

637 

1.45 

Total 

720 

— 

Monmanufacturing 

1,111 

4.15 

Total  technical 

1,831 

— 

Total  SCT 

12,065 

1,600 

6,550 

8,150 

9,700 

17,850 


460 

1,500 

1,960 

7,100 

9,060 


190 

930 

1,120 

4,600 

5,720 


32,630 


Total  es^loyment  29,937 
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76,277 


Table  4-7 

Skilled,  Clerical,  and  Technical  Five-Year  Need  Estimates 
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the  SCT  occupational  categories.  The  estimated  five-year  needs 
vary  from  5,183  to  14,529;  with  the  mean  of  the  extremes  being 
9,865,'  the  estimate  of  needs  based  on  the  medium  weighting  fac- 
tor id  11,030.  The  average  of  the  three  estimates  is  10,247. 

With  the  mean  of  the  extremes  and  the  average  of  the  estimates 
closely  bracketing  10,000,  this  figure  would  seem  to  represent 
the  best  available  estimate  of  the  total  five-year  need  for 
trained  SCT  workers. 

Table  4-8  shows  that  the  percentage  of  total  five-year  estimated 
needs  for  each  occupational  category  holds  reasonably  constant. 

Table  4-8 

Distribution  of  Five-Year  Estimated  Need 

Minimum Maximum  Medium  

Estimated  Percent  Estimated  Percent  Estimated  Percent 


Occupational 

category 

five-year 

needs 

of 

total 

five-year 

needs 

of 

total 

five-year 

needs 

of 

total 

Skilled 

2,985 

57.6 

7,859 

54.1 

5,995 

54.3 

Clerical 

1,260 

24.3 

4,167 

28.6 

3,155 

28.6 

Technical 

938 

18.1 

2,503 

17.3 

1,880 

17.1 

Total 

5,183  , 

-lOO-.O 

14,529 

100.0 

11,030 

100.0 

ESTIMATED  FIVE-YEAR  SCT  EMPLOYMENT  INCREASE 

The  estimated  increase  in  SCT  employment  was  calculated  by 
weighting  just  the  respondents'  five-year  expansion  needs.  The 
calculated  increase  of  7,736  employees  represents  a 2^,1%  in- 
crease over  present  anployment  in  SCT  occupations.  This  com- 
pares with  the  15.8%  overall  increase  in  Central  Kentucky  non- 
farm employment  forecasted  for  1970  by  the  economic  analysis  in 
Section  III. 

Table  4-9  shows  the  distribution  of  the  estimated  five-year  in- 
creases among  the  SCT  occupational  categories. 

Table  4-9 

^i®tJ^i^ution  of  Estimated  Five-Year  Employment 


Increase  among  SCT  Occupational  Categories 

1965  estimated 

Estimated 

employment  of 

five-year 

Percent 

study  population 

increase 

increase 

Skilled 

17,850 

4,630 

25.9 

Clerical 

9,060 

1,566 

17.2 

Technical 

5,720 

1,540 

26.9 

Total 

32,630 

7,736 

23.7 

V.  SKILLED,  CLERICAL,  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  NEEDS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  employment  projections  based  on  Central  Kentucky's  employment 
trends  and  economic  growth  patterns  and  the  forecasts  developed 
from  survey  data  submitted  by  Central  Kentucky  employers  predict 
a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  new  positions  in  the 
skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  (SCT)  occupational  categories  by 
1970.  This  section  of  the  report  presents: 

• A general  discussion  on  determining  training  needs 

• A detailed  analysis  of  the  training  needs  of  large  manu- 
facturing firms  in  Central  Kentucky 

• A discussion  of  the  SCT  training  needs  of  small  manufac- 
turers and  other  businesses 

• A conceptual  framework  for  curriculum  design 

• A discussion  of  core  courses  and  instructional  facili- 
ties for  the  new  Central  Kentucky  Vocational-Technical 
School . 

TRAINING  NEED  DETERMINATION 

The  end  of  change  in  the  world  of  work  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
sight.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  terms  "job  obsoles- 
cence," "retraining,"  and  "skill  conversion"  entered  our  lejcicon. 
In  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  the  middle  of  the  20th 
century,  it  was  the  usual  course  of  events  for  a young  person  to 
learn  one  skill  and  spend  a lifetime  working  at  it.  In  many  cas- 
es, families  were  engaged  in  one  occupation  for  generation  after 
generation;  many  family  names  today  bear  the  occupational  desig- 
nation of  their  ancestors. 

! 

I 

j Not  only  does  the  occupational  base  change,  but  also  the  technol- 

I ogy  within  occupations  has  been  changing  drastically,  particular- 

: ly  since  World  War  II . Thus,  even  in  the  established  industrial 

centers  of  the  Northeast,  training  and  retraining  has  become  a 
necessity  as  job  obsolescence  has  reached  progressively  hic^er 
skill  levels . 
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The  fact  that  the  occupational  world  is  changing  greatly  compli- 
cates the  task  of  training  need  determination.  Not  only  are  the 
numbers  of  workers  needed  within  any  one  occupational  classifica- 
tion changing,  but  also  the  particular  requirements  within  that 
occupation  are  changing.  Thus,  any  training  need  determination 
must  be  divided  Into  two  major  components:  quantity  of  need  and 

character  of  need. 

Seemingly,  the  magnitude  question  Is  easily  resolved.  However, 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  different  occupational  classifi- 
cations within  the  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  categories 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  a standard  nomenclature  usage  by  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  even  this  task  becomes  "unclean,"  to  say  the 
least. 

The  task  of  determining  ^at  training  Is  needed.  In  other  words 
the  character  of  the  training.  Is  even  more  Involved.  In  this 
dimension,  opinion,  tradition,  precedent,  and  other  subjective 
factors  Influence  any  data  gathering  designed  to  seek  an  objec- 
tive base  for  decision  making.  Furthermore,  SCT  occupations  can 
and  are  found  In  one-man  firms.  In  five-man  firms.  In  10,000-man 
firms.  They  are  found  In  firms  engaging  In  almost  every  employ- 
ment sector  from  farming,  one  of  man's  oldest  occupations,  to  the 
newest  occupations  In  the  space-age  Industry. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  numerous  variables  Involved,  and 
because  of  the  relative  newness  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  train- 
ing need  determination.  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  a rigorous  de- 
termination of  training  needs  In  a thoroughly  scientific  manner. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  use  judgment  In  selecting  aspects 
vhlch  are  amenable  to  analysis,  and  to  make  Inferences  from  these 
analyses  vdilch  can  be  used  as  a guide  by  vocational-technical 
school  administrators  In  the  design  of  a curriculum  and  the  se- 
lection of  courses.  A curriculum  so  designed,  \dille  not  perfect, 
can  reasonably  be  said  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  area. 

The  approach  used  In  this  study  was  based  on  two  assxunptlons: 

• The  basic  skill  and  knowledge  requirements  of  a given 
occupation  do  not  vary  significantly  between  the  various 
employment  sectors  In  vdilch  the  job  Is  found. 

• A majority  of  the  SCT  occupations  found  In  Central  Ken- 
tucky will  be  found  In  large  manufacturing  firms. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  detailed  training  requirment 
data  were  sought  from  the  large  manufacturing  firms  in  Central 
Kentucky.  These  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  composite 
skill  and  knowledge  requiranents  for  the  skilled,  clerical,  and 
technical  occupational  categories,  as  well  as  for  each  SCT  occu- 
pation reported.  Those  occupations  found  in  small  manufacturing 
firms  and  other  businesses  but  not  in  the  large  manufacturers 
were  identified  and  their  training  needs  treated  separately. 

SCT  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  LARGE  MANUFACTURERS 

5f 

r 

Introduction 

Central  Kentucky  manufacturing  firms  employing  100  or  more  work- 
ers were  surveyed  to; 

• identify  the  sources  from  which  they  usually  recruit  em- 
ployees for  their  SCT  occupations,  obtain  an  indication 
of  the  urgency  of  their  needs  for  SCT  training,  determine 
what  they  are  currently  doing  in  the  way  of  training  for 
SCT  occupations,  and  learn  their  feelings  regarding  the 
need  for  outside  training  versus  company  training. 

• obtain  detailed  information  relative  to  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  training  needs  for  each  of 
their  SCT  occupations. 

The  survey  results  verified  the  assumption  regarding  the  overlap 
of  occupations  between  large  manufacturing  and  the  remainder  of 
the  study  population.  (Table  5-1  compares  large  manufacturing 
SCT  employment  with  the  study  population,  and  Table  5-2  shows  the 
overlap  in  occupations.)  More  than  65%  of  the  different  SCT  oc- 
cupations for  which  openings  were  forecasted  by  all  survey  re- 
spondents were  found  to  be  represented  in  the  large  manufacturers 
work  force;  therefore,  skill  and  knowledge  requirements  data  were 
received  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  different  occupations  for 
which  openings  were  forecasted  to  occur  between  now  and  1970  in 
Central  Kentucky. 

General  Findings 

The  large  manufacturers  were  asked  several  broadly-stated  ques- 
tions relating  to  training  for  SCT  occupations  to  gain  additional 
insights  into  their  needs.  A presentation  of  these  findings  fol- 
lows. 
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SCT  Recruitment  Sources.  Table  5-3  shows  the  sources  from  which 
the  large  manufacturers  reported  they  recruit  candidates  for  SCT 
openings.  They  say  that  about  one-third  of  their  SCT  openings 
are  filled  by  recruitment  directly  from  high  schools.  The  next 
roost  frequent  source  of  candidates  for  the  skilled  category  is 


Table  5-1 

Comparison  of  Distribution  of  SCT  Occupations 
Between  Responding  Large  Manufacturers 
and  the  Study  Population 


Study 

population 


Responding  large 
manufacturers 


:cupational  category 

Estimated 

1965 

employment 

Percent 

of 

total 

Reported 
number  of 
employees 

Percent 
of  total 
reported 

Skilled 

17,850 

23.4 

4,509 

28.8 

Clerical 

9,060 

11.9 

797 

5.1 

Technical 

5,720 

7.5 

637 

4.1 

Subtotal 

32,630 

42.3 

5,943 

38.0 

All  other 

43,647 

57.7 

9,726 

62.0 

Total 

76,277 

100.0 

15,669 

100.0 

Table  5-2 

Reported  and  Forecasted  Occupations 


Occupations  with  openings  by  1970 
Total  Large  mfg.  only 

number  of  Total  with  Percent 

occupations  forecasted  Number  of  of 
Occupational  category  reported  openings  openings  forecasted 


Skilled 

152 

112 

71 

63.4 

Clerical 

41 

38 

31 

81.5 

Technical 

74 

67 

40 

59.8 

Total 

267 

217 

142 

65.5 
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other  industry,  15.4%,  followed  by  vocational  high  schools,  1.5%, 
trade  schools,  6.9%,  Clerical  employees  are  also  heavily  recruit' 
ed  from  other  firms.  Two-year  technical  schools  and  junior  col- 
leges are  the  source  of  11.996  of  the  recruits  for  technical  occu- 
pations with  other  industry,  10.496,  and  college  dropouts,  9.396, 
following  closely. 


Table  5-3 

SCT  Recruitment  Source  Summary  Sheet 


Source 

Skilled 

Occupations 

(96) 

Clerical 

Occupations 

(96) 

Technical 

Occupations 

(96) 

High  School 

25.6 

16.6 

3.0 

Vocational  High  School 

7.5 

5.6 

3.1 

Trade  School 

6.9 

5.2 

4.3 

Two-year  Technical 
School  or  Junior  College  4.8 

9.5 

11.9 

College  Dropout 

.3 

8.8 

9.3 

Military  Service  School 

1.2 

1.2 

6.3 

Other  Industry 

15.4 

12.9 

10.4 

Promote  from  within 

34.1 

34.4 

41.0 

Other 

4.2 

5.8 

10.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Need  for  Training  Courses.  The  large  manufacturers  were  asked 
how  badly  they  needed  training  courses  for  their  SCT  occupations. 
They  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  preference  for  company 
versus  outside  courses.  Table  5-4  summarizes  their  responses 
concerning  the  need  for  company  sponsored  and  outside  training 
courses. 

The  large  manufacturers  indicated  an  average  to  great  need  for 
training  in  8596  of  the  skilled  75.496  of  the  clerical  and  97.396 
of  the  technical  occupations  in  which  openings  were  anticipated 
by  1970.  They  said  they  preferred  outside  (not  company  courses) 
for  slightly  over  half  of  their  skilled  training  needs,  3896  of 
their  clerical,  and  4896  of  their  technical  training  needs. 
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Table  5-4  ^ 

Large  Manufacturers'  Meed  for  Training  Courses 
Related  to  Occupations  with  Forecasted  Openings 


Occupational  Category 


Need  and  source  of 
training 

Skilled 
percent  of 
course 
openings 

Clerical 
percent  of 
course 
openings 

Technical 
percent  of 
course 
openings 

Little  or  no  need 

14.2 

24.6 

2.7 

Great  or  average  need 
Company  training 
preferred 

23.9 

36.9 

52.6 

Outside  training 
preferred 

51.9 

38.5 

44.7 

Total  great  or  average 
need 

85.8 

75.4 

97.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Contpai^  Sponsored  Training  Courses.  While  on-the-job  training  is 
a way  of  life  in  every  company,  formal  training  courses  are  usu- 
ally established  only  when  the  need'  is  great.  Table  5-5  summa- 
rizes the  SCT  training  activities  reported  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers for  the  period  January  1964  to  July  1965.  Appendix  D lists 
the  course,  enrollment,  course  duration,  and  the  offeror  of  the 
course  and  provides  additional  clues  regarding  the  fields  in 
which  SCT  occupational  training  is  needed. 


Table  5-5 

SCT  Training  Activities  Reported  By  Large  Manufacturers 
(January  1964-July  1965) 


Course 
Taught  By 

Nundser  Different 
Courses 

Number  Students 
Completing  Courses 

Company 

32 

1499 

Contractor 

8 

24 

University  of  Kentucky 

1 

15 

Lafayette  Vocational 

3 

46 

High  School 

3 

98 

Total 


47 


1682 


SCT  Knowledge  and  Skill  Requirements 


Two  items  designed  to  determine  the  skill  and  knowledge  require- 
ments of  forecasted  openings  were  included  in  the  long  form  ques- 
tions sent  the  large  manufacturers.  These  employers  were  asked 
to  "select  (from  the  list  reproduced  below)  those  areas  of  aca-  - 
demic/technical  knowledge  which  you  feel  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful performance  in  each  occupation  listed.  Enter  them  in  the 
column  headed  academic  requirements  using  the  proper  code  number. 
If  a college  level  course  is  required,  indicate  by  adding  a c to 
that  knowledge  code." 


Code 

Course 

Code 

Course 

Math 

Engineering 

1 

Algebra 

15 

Drafting 

2 

Plane  Geometry 

16 

Tool  Design 

3 

Trigonometry 

17 

Time  and  Motion  Study 

4 

Calculus 

18 

Strength  of  Materials 

5 

Business  Math 

19 

Instrumentation 

6 

Accounting 

20 

Light  and  Sound 

7 

Statistics 

Communications 

Physics 

21 

Public  Speaking  . 

8 

Physics 

22 

Business  Letters 

9 

Electricity 

23 

Report  Writing 

10 

Hydraulics 

24 

Stenography 

11 

Mechanics 

Other 

Other  Sciences 

25 

No  special  academic 

12 

Chemistry 

requirements  beyond 

13 

Economics 

general  high  school 

14 

Psychology 

26 

No  academic  requirements 

To  aid  the  respondents  in  completing  this  item,  they  were  given 
the  following  example: 

"We  feel  our  engineering  aides  should  have  an  academic 
knowledge  of  physics  (8c) , electricity  (9c) , and  chem- 
istry (12c)  at  the  college  level'.  Our  knowledge  re- 
quirement for  algebra  (1),  trigonometry  (3),  drafting 
(15)  and  report  writing  (23)  is  taught  at  the  high 
school  level." 
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The  next  item  asked  the  employer  to  indicate  the  job  requirements 
in  terms  of  skills.  The  following  list  of  skills  was  included  in 


Code 

Skill 

Code 

Skill 

1 

Shop  Skills 
Use  hand  tools 

20 

Office  Skills 

Operate  business  machines 

2 

Use  machine  tools 

21 

Write  reports 

3 

Repair  machinery 

22 

Other 

4 

5 

Set  up  machinery 
Lay  out  projects 

Laboratory  Skills 

6 

Operate  machinery 

23 

Perform  tests 

7 

Other 

24 

Use  testing  equipment  and 

Production  Skills 

25 

instruments 
Evaluate  test  results 

8 

Interpret  work  procedure 

26 

Perform  experimental  pro- 

9 

Determine  work  procedure 

jects 

10 

Supervise  work 

27 

Assenible  e3q>erimental  lab 

11 

Other 

equiptient 

12 

Engineering  Skills 
Use  slide  rule 

28 

Other 

Hiunan  Relations 

13 

Use  drafting  instruments 

29 

Maintain  harmonious  rela- 

14 

Read  and  use  blueprints 

tions  among  groups  of 

15 

Design  tools,  instruments 

workers 

or  equipment 

30 

Handle  people 

16 

Plan  projects 

31 

Liaison  between  engineers 

17 

Program  equipment 

or  scientists  and  skill- 

18 

Perform  routine  engineer- 

ed workers 

ing  functions 

32 

Other 

19 

Other 

33 

Other  Skills 

Communicate  ideas  verbally 

The  following  example  was  given  to  aid  in  completing  this  itan  on 
the  questionnaire: 

"The  skills  vhich  our  engineering  aides  should  have  are 
ability  to  use  the  slide  rule  (12) , use  drafting  instru- 
ments (13) , read  and  use  blueprints  (14) , perform  rou- 
tine engineering  functions  (18),  write  reports  (21),  use 
testing  equipment  and  instruments  (24) , coordinate  be- 
tween engineers  or  scientists  and  skilled  workers  (31), 
and  communicate  ideas  verbally  (33)." 
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The  knowledge  and  skill  requirements  of  each  occupation  for  which 
openings  %fere  forecasted  within  the  next  five  years  were  weighted 
by  the  number  of  such  openings.  The  resulting  products  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  skill  units  or  knowledge  units.  Skill  units 
or  knowledge  units  were  calculated  for  each  SCT  occupation  and 
totaled  (1)  for  each  individual  skill  or  knowledge  requirement 
and  (2)  for  each  occupation.  The  ratio  of  units  for  each  re- 
quircnnent  to  the  sum  of  units  for  all  requirements  describes  the 
composite  skill  and  knowledge  mix  for  occupations  in  the  SCT  oc- 
cupational categories. 

Table  5-6  shows  the  percentage  of  total  skill  units  and  knowledge 
units  required  by  each  of  the  three  major  occupational  categories. 
These  data  indicate  that  about  3Ci^  of  the  emphasis  should  be  de- 
voted to  knowledge  transfer  and  70%  in  skill  training.  Appendix 
C presents  the  composite  skill  and  knowledge  requirements  for 
each  occupation  as  designated  by  the  larger  manufacturing  employ- 
ers. 

Tables  5-7,  5-8  and  5-9  show  the  composite  knowledge  and  skill 
mix  that  the  large  manufacturers  reported  as  being  required  by 
their  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  jobs,  respectively.  The 
lists  are  rank  ordered  on  the  basis  of  the  frequency  with  tdiich 
each  particular  requirement  was  chosen.  The  "other”  category  was 
made  up  of  a wide  variety  of  specialized  requirements  none  of 
which  accounted  for  as  much  as  one  percent  of  the  total.  Only 
those  openings  were  included  for  which  knowledge  or  skill  re- 
quirements were  specified;  i.e.,  openings  for  which  high  school 
was  the  only  requirement  were  excluded. 

Table  5-6 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Skill  and  Knowledge 
Requirements  within  Occupational  Categories 


Percent  of  total 
units  required  for 


Occupational 

categories 

Knowledge 

transfer 

Skill 

training 

Total 

Skilled 

19.1 

80.9 

100 

Clerical 

29.1 

70.9 

100 

Technical 

43.0 

57.0 

100 

Total 

30.5 

69.5 

100 

Percent  of  Total 
openings  requiring  no 
special  training  beyond 
high  school  


20.1 

43.7 

4.0 
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Table  5-7 

Distribution  of  Knowledge  and  Skill  Units 
for  Technical  Occupations  Surveyed 


Cod*  Xnowladg* 

Requirement 

percentage 

Cod*  Skill 

Requirement 

percentage 

11 

Mechanics 

14.6 

06 

Operate  machinery 

23.0 

01 

Algebra 

13.0 

01 

Use  hand  tools 

16.7 

02 

Plana  Geomtry 

11.0 

14 

Read  and  use  blueprints 

11.3 

03 

trigonometry 

9.9 

04 

Set  up  machinery 

10.9 

08 

Physics 

9.6 

08 

Interpret  vorh  procedure 

10.0 

09 

Blaetricity 

9.6 

02 

Use  machine  tools 

8.8 

10 

Hydraulics 

8.4 

03 

Repair  machinery 

4.4 

27 

Other 

8.4 

05 

Lay  out  projects 

3.0 

18 

15 

Strength  of  materials 
Drafting 

4.6 

3.5 

33 

CoMMinicat*  id***  v*rb*lly  2.2 

16 

tool  design 

2.8 

29 

Maintain  harmonious 

19 

Instrumentation 

1.2 

tions  among  wrkers 

1.4 

05 

Business  math 

1.1 

10 

Supervise  uork 

1.0 

Other 

10.7 

Other 

7.3 

Table  5-8 

Distributions  of  Knowledge  amd  Skill  Units 
for  Clerical  Occupations  Surveyed 


cod* 

Kbovledge 

Requirement 

percentage 

Code 

Skill 

>*qair*B*ni 

p*rcwBt*g* 

24 

Stenography 

57.9 

20 

Operate  business  marines 

17.1 

05 

Business  math 

22.5 

Other 

16.3 

22 

Business  letters 

10.3 

21 

Write  reports 

15.8 

23 

Report  writing 

6.5 

33 

Oomicate  ideas  verbally 

12.7 

06 

Accounting 

4.8 

08 

Interpret  work  procedure 

11.0 

21 

Pid>lic  spehking 

3.6 

14 

Read  and  use  blu^rints 

6.4 

07 

Statistieo 

3.2 

30 

Handle  people 

5.8 

Other 

1.2 

31 

Liaison<*engineering  or 

scientists  and  skilled 

workers 

5.1 

29 

Maintain  hamoniotts  rela* 

tions  among  workers 

3.6 

04 

Set  up  machinery 

3.4 

Other 

2.8 
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Table  5-9 

Distribution  of  Knowledge  and  Skill  Units 
for  Technical  Occupations  Surveyed 


Knowledge  code 

Requirement 

percentage 

Skill  code 

Requirement 

percentage 

01 

Algebra 

11.1 

14 

Read  and  use  blueprints 

11.0 

03 

TrigonoMtry 

10.2 

12 

Use  slide  rule 

9.0 

02 

Plane  Geometry 

9.6 

13 

Use  drafting  instruments 

8.1 

15 

Drafting 

9.3 

21 

Write  reports 

6.7 

08 

Physics 

7.5 

08 

Interpret  work  procedure 

4.9 

09 

Electricity 

6.7 

15 

Design  tools,  instruments* 

11 

Mechanics 

6.2 

or  equipment 

4.9 

23 

Report  writing 

5.9 

33 

Communicate  ideas  verbally 

4.7 

05 

Business  math 

3.7 

01 

Use  hand  tools 

4.4 

12 

Chesdstry 

3.6 

18 

Perform  routine  engineer- 

18 

Strength  of  materials 

3.4 

ing  functions 

4.1 

07 

Statistics 

2.8 

31 

Liaison-engineers  or 

06 

Accounting 

2.6 

scientists  and  skilled 

10 

Hydraulics 

2.5 

workers 

3.8 

04 

Calculus 

2.4 

29 

Maintain  harmonious  rela- 

22 

Business  letters 

1.5 

tions  asK>ng  workers 

3.7 

13 

Economics 

1.4 

24 

Use  test  equipment  and 

14 

Psychology 

1.3 

instnments 

3.3 

16 

Tool  design 

1.2 

05 

Lay  out  projects 

3.2 

17 

Time  and  SK>tion  study 

1.0 

23 

Perform  tests 

3.1 

Other 

3.3 

09 

Determine  work  procedure 

2.8 

10 

Supervise  work 

2.5 

02 

Use  machine  tools 

2.4 

16 

Plan  projects 

2.4 

26 

Perform  eiq>erimaital  proje 

projects 

2.2 

27 

Assesible  esqperimental  lab 

equipment 

2.1 

25 

Evaluate  test  results 

1.8 

20 

Operate  business  machines 

1.7 

04 

Set  up  machinery 

1.5 

06 

Operate  machinery 

1.0 

30 

Handle  people 

1.0 

Other 

3.7 
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TRAINING  NEEDS  OP  SMALL  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHER  BUSINESSES 

Two-thirds  of  the  different  occupations  forecasted  by  the  respon- 
dents to  need  employees  by  1970  were  included  in  the  preceeding 
job  Xnowledge  and  skill  analysis.  The  remaining  one-third,  those 
occupations  in  small  manufacturing  and  other  businesses  which 
were  not  found  to  also  exist  in  large  manufacturing,  are  shown  in 
Table  5-10. 

Skilled  Occupations 

Forty-one  different  skilled  occupations  or  36.6%  of  the  total 
skilled  occupation  identified  in  the  study  were  not  included  in 
the  knowledge  and  skill  requirement  analysis.  Of  these  41  only 
13  were  reported  to  have  a five-year  need  in  excess  of  ten. 

Those  occupations  in  which  the  respondents  anticipated  more  than 
ten  openings  to  occur  in  the  next  five  years  are  discussed  below; 

Those  occupations  marked  with  an  asterisk  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently related  to  those  included  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  anal- 
ysis to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  occupations  will  be 
adequately  supported  by  core  courses. 

Those  marked  with  a double  asterisk  are  already  being  offered  in 
vocational  training  programs  in  the  area.  The  remainder  require 
further' study  if  it  is  decided  to  include  preparation  for  them  in 
the  vocational  training  program. 

316  Meat  Cutter — 112  reported  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 
While  some  may  dispute  the  propriety  of  classifying  this 
occupations  as  skilled,  it  is  certainly  at  least  a semi- 
skilled job  of  some  degree  of  specialization.  None  of  the 
other  occupations  for  which  data  are  available  provide 
guidance  for  determining  the  training  needs  of  this  occu- 
pation. If  a restaurant  management/chef  training  program 
is  included  in  the  curriculum,  meat  cutting  would  be  a 
subskill,  and  this  could  be  made  available  on  a short- 
course  basis. 

615  Punch  Press  Operator — 42  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 
Probably  a semiskilled  occupation  for  which  on-the-job 
training  is  adequate. 

**720  Radio  and  TV  Service — 13  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Lafayette  Vocational  has  a program  in  operation  to  teach 
the  knowledges  and  skills  required. 
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Table  5-10 

Skilled  Occupations  Not  Included 
in  Knowledge  and  Skill  Analysis 

Number  of  openings 

DOT  anticipated  by 

code  respondents  by  1970 


312 

Bartender 

10 

316 

Meat  Cutter 

112 

529 

Livestock  Grader 

3 

603 

Buffing  Machine  Operator 

3 

614 

Chanel  Machine  Operator 

4 

615 

Punch  Press  Operator 

42 

630 

Master  Mechanic 

1 

639 

Servicemen 

10 

637 

Refrigeration 

2 

650 

Printers-Compositors 

26 

651 

Proof  Machine  Operator 

37 

667 

Wood  Sawyer 

2 

683 

Weaver 

3 

690 

Heat  Sealing  Operator 

16 

706 

Assend>lers 

29 

710 

Instrument  Serviconen 

29 

713 

Opticians 

4 

720 

Radio  and  TV  Service 

13 

723 

Appliance  Service 

3 

741 

Spray  Painters 

3 

781 

Carpet  installer 

2 

781 

Pattern  Cutter 

1 

785 

Seamsters 

18 

787 

Drapeiry  and  Slipcover  Makers 

7 

801 

Structural  Iron  Work 

6 

804 

Sheetmetal  Workers 

44 

807 

Auto/Truck  Body  Men 

21 

813 

Spot  Welder  Operator 

3 

822 

Lineman 

451 

822 

Communication  and  Sound  Specialist 

3 

844 

Cement  Masons 

2 

850 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators 

6 

863 

Asbestos  Workers 

6 

866 

Roofers 

2 

869 

Fence  Erectors 

7 

919 

Ticket  Agents 

10 

930 

Plug  and  Feather  Drillers 

3 

931 

Blasters 

1 

950 

Operating  Engineers 

95 

952 

Turbine  Operator 

4 

Sub-station  Operator 

8 
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785  Seamstress — 18  openings.  A specialized  occupation  not 
elsewhere  covered. 

804  Sheet  Metal  Workers — 44  openings  anticipated  by  1970.  No 
information  was  developed  in  the  survey  relative  to  their 
occupation.  It  is  a standard  vocational  course  however 
and  information  is  readily  available  to  develop  a program 
if  desired. 

**807  Auto/Truck  Body  Men — 21  openings  anticipated  by  1970.  A 

standard  Kentucky  vocational  course  has  bean  developed  for 
this  occupation. 

822  Linemen — 451  openings  anticipated.  A specialized  need  of 
electric  utility  and  telephone  companies.  Respondents' 
data  probably  indue  virtually  all  needs  in  Central  Ken 
tucky. 

*650  Printers-Compositors — 26  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

(See  other  DOT  650  occupations.)  If  a printing  curriculum 
is  offered,  this  particular  need  could  be  readily  included. 

*651  Proof  Machine  Operator — 37  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 
(See  DOT  650.) 

690  Heat  Sealing  Operator — 16  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Industry  representatives  indicate  that  on-the-job  training 
is  adequate  for  this  occupation. 

*706  Assemblers — 29  openings  anticipated  by  1970.  Where  higher 
skills  are  required,  see  DOT  760,  Assembly  Adjuster  for 
training  needs.  Lower  skills  require  only  on-the-job 
training. 

*710  Instrument  Service  Men— 29  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 
(See  DOT  706,  assembly  adjusters  and  DOT  003  instrument 
technician  for  requirements.) 

*950  Operating  Engineers — 95  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 
(Simular  to  DOT  951.) 

Clerical  Occupations 


Table  5-11  lists  those  clerical  occupations  which  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  skill  and  knowledge  analysis. 
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It  would  appear  that  a standard  business  training  program,  ex- 
cluding specialized  insurance  and  banking  details  which  can  be 
supplied  on  the  job,  would  include  the  knowledge  and  skill  train- 
ing necessary  to  prepare  for  these  occupations.  The  knowledge 
and  skill  analysis  considers  jobs  sufficiently  related  to  provide 
the  necessary  overall  curriculum,. 


Table  5-11 

Clerical  Occupations  Not  Included 
in  the  Skill  and  Knowledge  Analysis 


DOT 

code 

Occupation 

Number  of  openings 
anticipated  by 
respondents  by  1970 

203 

Policy  Writer  t 

3 

215 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

60 

219 

Medical  Voucher  Clerk 

3 

219 

Insurance  Clerk  and  Checker 

2 

219 

Mortgage  Clerk 

2 

239 

Electric  Sorter-Reader  Operator 

3 

240 

Collection  Clerk 

19 
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Technical  Occupations. 

Those  technical  occupations  for  which  no  sTcill  or  knowledge  re- 
quirement data  were  reported  are  listed  in  Table  5-12.  The  bulk 
of  the  occupations  with  any  significant  number  of  technical  cate- 
gory openings  anticipated  in  the  next  five  years  fall  in  the 
health  field.  Training  for  practical  nurses,  a significant  need, 
is  included  in  the  vocational  training  program  currently  being 
offered  in  the  area.  The  other  significant  needs  are  in  the 
banking  and  insurance  businesses. 

Table  5-12 

Technical  Occupations  Not  Included 
in  the  Skill  and  Knowledge  Analysis 


Number  of  openings 


DOT 

anticipated  by  respondent; 

Code 

Occupation 

by  1970 

006 

Materials  Technician 

2 

018 

Surveyors 

14 

075 

Nurses-General 

162 

075 

Psychiatric 

4 

075 

Pediatric 

4 

078 

Orthotist 

4 

078 

Operating  Room  Technician 

6 

078 

Oxygen  Equipment  Technician 

3 

078 

X-Ray  Technician 

10 

078 

Lab  Technician 

18 

078 

Medical  Technician 

23 

132 

News  Writer 

1 

142 

Designer  Decorator 

4 

159 

Radio-TV  Announcers 

4 

160 

Auditors 

4 

161 

Loan  Reviewers 

39 

Account  Analysists 

4 

168 

Auto  Loans  Credit  Men 

14 

Adjusters  and  Inspectors 

2 

169 

Insurance  Underwriters 

,‘5 

352 

Head  Waiters 

2 

354 

Practical  Nurses 

142 

406 

Nursery  Technicians 

1 

869 

Construction  Inspectors 

7 

O 
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CURRICULUM  DESIGN  PLANNING  CONCEPTS 


In  view  of  the  larqe  number  and  variety  of  different  iobs  report- 
ed by  employers.  Table  5-13,  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  set  up 
individual  courses  for  each  job  or  even  for  just  those  with  the 
highest  forecasted  need.  Rather,  it  would  seem  that  an  approach 
based  on  a combination  of  the  "occupational  family"  ana  "cafete- 
ria style"  curriculum  concepts  could  provide  the  basis  for  suc- 
cessfully handling  the  problem.  The  "occupational  family"  con- 
cept recognizes  that  in  many  cases  different  jobs  have  a large 
common  component  of  knowledge  and  skill  requirements  and  that 
the  differentiating  componenets  make  up  only  a fraction  of  the 
total  requirements.  Under  this  concept,  core  courses  can  be 
taught  to  meet  the  common  requirements,  and  specialized  courses 
or  on-the-job  training  can  be  utilized  to  meet  special  training 
requirements. 

"Cafeteria  style"  course  offerings  are  not  new  to  education. 

Most  college  courses  are  offered  "cafeteria  style,"  i.e.,  the 
student  and  his  advisor  select  from  a long  list  of  courses  those 
which  come  closest  to  meeting  the  student's  need.  In  a 
vocational— technical  school,  "cafeteria  style"  offerings  provide 
maximum  flexibility  in  curriqulum  design.  Tliis  approach  does 
present  scheduling  difficulties,  however,  and  for  efficient  oper- 
ation depends  on  a large  student  population. 


Combining  the  occupational  family  and  cafeteria-style  curriculum 
concepts  becomes  feasible  if  the  individual  courses  are  designed 
within  the  context  of  the  nature  of  the  industries  and  businesses 
located  in  the  area  and  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  knowledge 
and  skill  requirements  of  the  occupational  classifications  to  be 
served. 

Table  5-14  shows  the  composite  skill  and  knowledge  requirements 
when  the  data  from  large  manufacturers  for  their  SCT  occupations 
are  aggregated.  It  is  this  data  configuration  that  can  provide 
the  basis  for  decisions  with  respect  to  which  knowledges  and 
skills  should  be  included  in  the  core  courses. 
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Table  5-14 

Distribution  of  Knowledge  and  Skill  Units 
for  all  Occupations  Surveyed 

Requirement  Requirement 


Xnwledge  code 

percentage 

Skill  code  percentage 

01 

Algebra 

10.6 

06 

Operate  machinery 

12.8 

02 

Plane  geometry 

9.9 

14 

Read  & use  blueprints 

10.7 

03 

Trigonometry 

9.1 

01 

Use  hand  tools 

10.6 

11 

Mechanics 

8.0 

08 

Interpret  work  procedure 

8.3 

08 

Physics 

7.4 

04 

Set  up  machinery 

6.8 

09 

Electricity 

6.9 

02 

Use  machine  tools 

' 6 

15 

Orafting 

6.7 

33 

Communicate  ideas  verbally 

,.l 

24 

Stenogra^y  . 

6.5 

21 

Write  reports 

4.0 

05 

fiusiness  math 

4.4 

12 

Use  slide  rule 

3.6 

23 

Report  writing 

4.4 

13 

Use  drafting  instruments 

3.0 

10 

Hydraulics 

4.0 

05 

Lay  out  projects 

2.8 

18 

Strength  of  materials 

3.4 

03 

Repair  machinery 

2.7 

12 

^emistry 

2.4 

20 

Operate  business  machines 

2.4 

19 

Instrumentation 

2.1 

29 

Maintain  harmonious  rela<- 

06 

Accounting 

2.1 

tions  among  workers 

2.4 

07 

Statistics 

2.0 

31 

Liaison-engineering  or 

22 

Business  letters 

1.9 

Bcienti.  ts  & skilled 

04 

Calculus 

1.7 

workers 

2.2 

16 

Tool  design 

1.5 

15 

Design  tools#  inst*  or 

13 

Economics 

1.0 

equip. 

2.2 

27 

Other 

4.0 

09 

Determine  work  procedure 

1.5 

__ 

18 

Perform  routine  eng. 

100.0 

functions 

1.5 

10 

Supervise  work 

1.4 

30 

Randle  people 

1.4 

24 

use  test  equipment  & 

instruments 

1.2 

16 

Plan  projects 

1.1 

23 

Perform  tests 

1.1 

Other 

6.6 

looTo 
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CORE  COURSES  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  FACILITIES 


The  pattern  of  knowledge  and  skills  identified  by  the  survey  re- 
spondents as  requiremer'"'  "or  employment  in  their  SCT  occupa- 
tions were  presented  ij.  Te  5-14.  The  remainder  of  this  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  providing  additional  information  relating  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  mix  for  use  by  school  officials  in  de- 
signing the  curriculum  and  planning  the  instructional  facilities 
for  the  new  Central  Kentucky  Vocational-Technical  School. 

Knowledge  Courses  and  Associated  Instructional  Facilities 

Ttfble  5-15  presents  the  core  knowledge  requirements  for  SCT 
occupations  grouped  by  field  of  study  and  rank  ordered  by  degree 
of  need  within  the  different  fields  of  study.'  The  fields  chosen 
for  grouping  the  knowledge  requirements  are; 

• Mathematics 

• Science 

• Engineering 

• Communications 

• Business 

In  addition,  in  this  table  each  knowledge  requirement  is  coded 
to  indicate  the  type  of  instructional  facility  conventionally 
used  in  teaching  that  subject.  Thus,  to  teach  the  knowledge 
subjects  the  responuents  said  were  necessary,  the  architects- 
planners  should  provide  the  following  facilities: 

• Standard  classrooms  with  chalk  boards  and  provisions 
for  using  conventional  visual  aids. 

• Physics  and  chemistry  laboratories  of  the  type  found  in 
modern  high  schools. 

• A drafting  room  equipped  with  conventional  drafting  de- 
vices. 

• ^ typing  practice  rocxn  equipped  with  modern  electric 
typewriters. 
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The  subject  matter  in  the  math,  engineering,  and  science  fields 
should  include  material  beyond  the  high  school  level  since  25% 
of  those  knowledge  requirements  for  technical  occupations  were 
specified  to  be  at  the  college  level.  In  keeping  with  the 
"cafeteria"  concept,  however,  subject  coverage  can  be  divided 
into  increments,  the  upper  limit  of  each  increment  being  ter- 
minal for  a given  group  of  occupations. 


Table  5-15 

Core  Knowledge  Requiranents*  for  All  SCT  Occupations 

Total  Total 


Math+ 

Khowledge 
Units  {%)  " 

Science^ 

Knowledge 
Units  {%) 

Algebra 

10.6 

Mechanics 

8.0 

Plane  geometry 

9.9 

Physics 

lA 

Trigonometry 

9.1 

Electricity 

6.9 

Calculus 

1.7 

Hydraulics 

4.0 

Chemistry 

2.4 

Total 

Total 

Knowledge 

Knowledge 

Engineering 

Units  (9&) 

CoDBBunications 

Units  {%) 

Draftings 

6.7 

Stenography** 

6.5 

Strength  of  materials^  3.4 

Report  writing t 

4.4 

Instrumentation  * 

2.1 

Business  letters 1.9 

Tool  designs 

1.5 

Total 

Business'* *’ 

Knowledge 
Units  (96) 

Math 

4.4 

Accounting 

2.1 

Statistics 

2.0 

Economics 

1.0 

* Includes  all  knowledge  requirements  which  accounted  for  1%  or 
more  of  the  total  knowledge  units  reported. 

+ Require  classroom  with  blackboard. 

* Require  science-type  laboratory  facilities. 

§ Require  drafting  tables. 

* Require  typing  facilities. 
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Skill  Courses  and  Associated  Instructional  Facilities 


Table  5-16  presents  the  core  skill  requirements  grouped  by  area 
of  application  and  rank  ordered  within  the  area.  Obviously, 
functional  skills  cannot  be  successfully  taught  out  of  the  con- 
text of  their  application.  On  the  other  hand,  too  narrow  of  an 
application  will  result  in  a different  course  being  required  for 
each  occupation.  The  "occupational  family"  concept  provides  a 
basis  for  establishing  vocational  courses  realistically  geared 
to  the  occupational  world  of  work. 

Table  5-16 

Core  Skill  Requirements*  for  All  SCT  Occupations 


Total 

Knowledge 

Shop Units 

Operate  machinery  12.8 

Read  & use  blueprints  10.7 
Use  hand  tools  10.6 

Set  up  machinery  6.8 

Use  machine  tools  5.6 

Layout  projects  2.8 

Repair  machinery  2.7 

Total 

Knowledge 

Office Units  (X) 

write  reports  4.0 

Operate  business 
machines  2.4 

Total 

Knowledge 

Human  Relations  Units 

Maintain  harmonious 
relations  between 
workers  2.4 

Liaison  between  en- 
gineers or  scientists 
cuid  skilled  workers  2.2 

Handle  people  1.4 


1 

Production 

Total 

Khowledge 

Units 

Interpret  work 
procedure 

8.3 

Determine  work 
procedure 

1.5 

Supervise  work 

1.4 

Engineering 

Total 
Bhowledge 
Units  (9&) 

Use  slide  rule 

3.6 

Use  drafting  in- 
struments 

3.0 

Plan  projects 

1.1 

Laboratory 

Total 
Knowledge 
Units  (?&) 

Use  test  equip- 
ment and  in- 
struments 

1.2 

Perform  tests 

1.1 

* Includes  all  knowledge  requirements  which  in  aggregate  consti- 
tuted 1%  or  more  of  the  total  skill  units  reported. 


The  DOT  classification  system  used  in  this  study  to  code  and 
group  occupations  for  analysis  also  provides  a useful  basis  for 
delineating  occupational  families.  While  the  one-digit  level  of 
the  DOT  system  is  too  broad  for  defining  meaningful  occupational 
families,  the  two-digit  level  is  fine  enough  in  most  cases,  in 
Table  5-17,  the  SCT  occupations  reported  are  grouped  by  two- 
digit  division  classifications  and  the  number  of  different  jobs; 
the  1965  employment  and  the  raw  number  of  additional  employees 
needed  for  expansion  and  replacement  as  forecasted  by  all  re- 
spondents for  the  next  five  years  are  shown  for  each  division. 

With  the  exception  of  two  divisions,  the  nomenclature  of  the 
system  is  sufficiently  descriptive  to  provide  meaning  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study.  DOT  86,  entitled  Construction  NEC,  in- 
cludes carpenters,  plumbers,  roofers,  etc.,  and  DOT  89,  Struc- 
tural MBC,  contains  occupations  such  as  multiple  skilled  main- 
tenance men.  (The  job  titles  and  related  information  for  all 
occupations  in  each  family  are  given  in  Appendix  C.) 

By  rank  ordering  the  occupational  families  (two-digit  DOT  divi- 
sions) on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  openings  forecasted  by  1970 
for  each  by  the  respondents,  a hierarchy  of  occupational  train- 
ing needs  can  be  established.  Table  5-18  shows  by  rank  order 
all  occupational  feunilies  having  anticipated  needs  of  15  or  more 
openings  by  1970. 

The  title  of  the  occupational  family,  the  individual  job  titles 
within  families,  and  the  industries  and  businesses  in  »diich  they 

occur  provide  the  basis  for  determining  skill  course  content  and 
the  type  of  instructional  facilities  and  equipment  which  should 
be  provided. 

In  the  Central  Kentucky  area,  light  manufacturing  industries 
(metals,  plastic,  glass,  tobacco,  food,  clothing,  and  beverages), 
printing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  utilities,  health  insti- 
tutions, banking,  insurance,  and  personal  services  are  the  pri- 
mary covered  employers.  Instructional  equipment  should  be  cho- 
sen so  that  a direct  relationship  can  easily  be  seen  between  the 
course  and  the  world  of  work  in  Central  Kentucky. 


Table  5-17 

DOT  Occupational  Families 


O 


lERLC 

iiJiiiiiiiiniffTiiLm 


OecupitiOluil  Fattily 

Nkudwr  of 

lirad 

DOT 

diffOrant 

Onrrant 

laat 

Cod* 

•killtd  Oecupotiona 

ioba 

mplojflamt 

yaar 

300 

•arvic* 

Food  and  bavaraga  pripantioo 

3 

345 

93 

500 

Fiocaaaing 

50 

NKal 

1 

49 

•0. 

52 

Food,  tobacco,  ate. 

12 

181 

49 

57 

Stona.  day.  glaaat  ate. 

8 

37 

-0- 

59 

FroeaaaiAg  88^ 

1 

34 

12 

Total  500*a 

22 

301 

41 

400 

Hadiiaa  Tradaa 

40 

Natal  aachiniog 

21 

2808 

522 

41 

Natal  working 

7 

47 

19 

42-3  Htdiaoics  —chtn*  npair 

7 

493 

42 

44 

tapacwoefcing 

1 

28 

-0- 

45 

Printing 

7 

304 

80 

44 

Mood  aadiiniog 

2 

3 

2 

47 

Stoaa,  clay,  glaaa,  etc. 

2 

85 

11 

48 

Tasetila* 

2 

19 

1 

49 

NadOna  work  SIC 

1 

14 

4 

Total  400*a 

50 

3821 

703 

700 

Oaach  Noxk 

TO 

Natal  fabricatioa  and  r^air 

5 

551 

34 

71 

Sciaatific  and  ■aaaaring  agaipaant 

2 

154 

9 

72 

llactrical  egniptat  aaay.  and  rap. 

2 

44 

9 

74 

Fainting  and  daoocatiag 

2 

23 

5 

75 

Mood  fabrication  and  repair 

1 

3 

-0- 

77 

Stoaa,  clay,  and  glaaa  fab.  and  np. 

5 

44 

9 

78 

Taxtila,  Uatbar.  ate.  fab.  and  rap. 

9 

444 

59 

Total  TOO'a 

3? 

lH3 

m 

800 

Stmctnral 

80 

Natal  fabrication  nc 

4 

120 

23 

81 

Maiding,  ate. 

4 

90 

24 

82 

Blactrieal 

5 

491 

94 

84 

Fainting,  plaataring,  cananting 

2 

28 

43 

85 

ficcaeating,  grading,  ate. 

2 

10 

-0- 

86 

Oonatruction  nc 

8 

286 

48 

89 

Stractaral  nc 

5 

378 

55 

Total  800'a 

30 

287 

900 

Niacallanaoua  Skillad 

91 

traniqportatiQa  nc 

2 

42 

3 

93 

Mineral  extraction 

3 

9 

4 

95 

Fxodnetion-diatribation  of  utilitiM 

11 

294 

39 

94 

Anuaamnt 

1 

2 

1 

97 

Qrapbic  art 
Total  900 'a 

4 

21 

24 

375 

Jl 

SO 

Total  Skillad 

lU 

7»2 

l319 

fif9-y§uz 

eimd  by  jiwowlwiti 

MAX  lA* 

foul  odMc  bMilmiMi 



2t7  383 


23 

38 

13 

JO 

104 


1738 

47 

229 

10 

302 

2 

72 

3 

18 

2409 


m 

33 

14 

0 

-0- 

37 

94 

m 


71  71 

63  47 

502  478 

21  21 

4 4 

204  198 

302  239 

1149  1040 


10 

4 

117 


4502 


10 

4 

111 


2138 


*8ot  elstMiMre  cl«Mifi«d. 
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Table  5-17  (cont'd) 

DOT  Occupational  Families 


riv«*y««r  Opening  pore* 
eeated  by  Keq^ondenta 


OecuDAtioonl  Pa«ily 

MOabar  of 
diffacant 
joba 

Currant 

•aployaant 

Bind 

laat 

yaar 

Saall  afa.  and 

nor 

Code 

Clnrienl  Oocupntionn 

Total 

other  buainaaaaa 
only 

200  aerienl 

20  tteaograpliy*  typing*  filing,  nte. 

21  Ooflpiiting 

22  inooiding 

23  InfDiMtion  dintribution 

24  NinenllMMoan 

tnta  200*n 

Ocottntinnal  Piid.lv 

10 

U 

10 

5 

3 

ROabar  of 

1140 

907 

154 

340 

101 

2702 

261 

240 

10 

239 

33 

783 

Birad 

839  547 

511  462 

59  -0- 

906  ^ 822 

92  46 

2407  1877 

Piva-yaar  Opaning  POra- 
eaat^  by  naapondanta 
Saall  afa.  and 

m 

diffarant 

Qirraot 

iMt 

other  buainaaaaa 

COdn 

techniml  Oceiipntioan 

joba 

aaiployaant 

yaar 

Toul 

only 

000 

BiginMring  tnduieiaiin 

003 

tlectricnl 

2 

21 

4 

27 

11 

004 

Omnicn 
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Table  5-18 

Occupational  Families  Ranked  by  Number 
of  Forecasted  Openings 

Five-Year  Openings 
Anticipated  by  Respondents 
Small  mfg.  and 

DOT  Total  other  business 


Code 

Occupational  Family  need 

only 

SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS 

60 

Metal  machining 

1728 

255 

82 

Electrical  assembling,  in- 

stalling  and  repairing 

502 

478 

89 

Structural  NEC  (multiple  skill 

maintenance 

302 

239 

65 

Printing 

302 

98 

301 

Food  and  beverage  preparation 

287 

283 

62-3 

Mechanics  and  machine  repair 

229 

132 

86 

Construction  NEC  (plumbers 

and  ccurpenters) 

204 

198 

70 

Metal  fabrication  and  repair 

202 

29 

95 

Production  and  distribution  of 

utilities 

117 

111 

78 

Textile  and  leather  fabrication 

and  repair 

96 

29 

67 

Glass  machining 

72 

0 

80 

Metal  fabrication  (tinsmith,  etc.) 

71 

71 

81 

Welding  ^ 

63 

47 

61 

Metal  working  (pressing,  forging) 

47 

46 

52 

Food,  tobacco  emd  related  pro- 

cessing 

38 

9 

77 

Glass  fabrication  and  repair 

37 

0 

71 

Scientific  and  measuring  equip- 

ment repair 

33 

32 

50 

Metal  processing 

23 

0 

84 

Painting,  plastering,  cementing 

21 

21 

69 

Machine  work  NBC 

16 

16 

72 

Electrical  and  electronic  equip- 

ment assembly  and  repair 

16 

16 
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Table  5-18  (cont'd) 
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DOT 

Code  Occupational  Family 


Five-Year  Openings 
Anticipated  by  Respondents 
Small  mfg.  and 
other  business 
only 


Total 

need 


CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


23 

Information  distribution 

906 

822 

20 

Stenography,  typing,  filing,  etc. 

839 

547 

21 

Computing 

511 

462 

24 

Miscellaneous 

92 

46 

22 

Recording 

59 

0 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
017  Drafting 

212 

37 

160 

Administrative  specialists 

180 

102 

075 

Nurses 

173 

170 

012 

I ndus  trial  te chn i c i an s 

161 

17 

300 

Service  occupations 

144 

144 

019 

Engineering  technicians  - general 

135 

19 

078 

Health  technicians 

69 

64 

007 

Mechanical  technicians 

64 

0 

020 

Math  technicians 

34 

V 

17 

003 

Electrical  and  electronic  tech- 
nicians 

27 

11 

029 

Lab  technicians  (phys ical 
sciences) 

23 

0 

900 

Miscellaneous  technical 

21 

0 
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Instructional  Facilities  and  Equipment  for  Skill  Training  in 
Skilled  Occupations 


The  following  discussion  provides  a generalized  description  of 
the  instructional  facilities  and  equipment  needed  to  provide 
vocational-technical  training  oriented  to  application  in  Centra^ 
Kentucky  industry  and  business  for  each  skilled  occupation  fami- 
ly. Those  occupations  for  which  employers  indicated  training  was 
urgently  needed  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  numbers  of 
openings  listed  as  anticipated  are  the  raw  figures  reported  by 
survey  resppndents. 

DOT  60  Metal  Machining  - 1728  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Includes  occupations  such  as  machine  oJ>erator*,  lathe 
operator*,  machinist*,  and  tool  and  die  maker*. 

Facility:  Shop-type 

Equipment:  Typical  modem  machine  tools  for  turning, 

grinding,  shaping,  honing  and  milling  small  parts.  (See 
Lafayette  Vocational.) 

DOT  82  Electrical  Assembling,  Installing  and  Repairing  - 502 
openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Includes  occupations  such  as  electrician*,  lineman,  in- 
staller, cable  splicer,  etc.  i 

Facility:  Shop-type  facility  with  provision  for  110/ 

220/440  volts  AC. 


Equipment:  Industrial,  commercial,  and  household  elec- 

trical apparatus  such  as  motors,  controllers,  switchgear 
and  electric  utility  equipment,  etc. 

DOT  89  Multiple  Skill  Maintenance  - 302  openings  anticipated »by 
1970. 


Includes  occupations  such  as  troublemen,  multiple  skill 
maintenance  men,  maintenance  men,  etc. 

Facility:  Shop- type 

Equipment:  No  special  equipment  required.  The  equip-  ! 

ment  and  facilities  of  the  entire  school  can  serve  as 
the  training  aids. 
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DOT  65  Printing  - 302  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Includes  occupations  such  as  printers -pressmen,  offset 
operators*,  assistant  press  operators*,  linotype  opera- 
tors*, binding  operators*,  photolithographers*. 

Facility:  Small  printing  shop. 

Equipment:  Typical  of  that  found  in  a comprehensive 

modern  print  shop,  to  provide  experience  in  typesetting, 
make-up,  press  operation  (offset  and  letter),  binding, 
photolithography,  etc. 

DOT  301  Pood  and  Beverage  Preparation  - 287  openings  anticipated 
by  1970. 


Includes  bartenders,  cooks,  chefs,  meat  cutters,  etc. 

Should  be  approached  comprehensively,  if  at  all. 

DOT  62  and  63  Mechanics  and  Machine  Repair  - 229  openings  antici- 
pated by  1970. 

Includes  occupations  such  as  machine  repair*,  auto 
mechanics,  special  machine  repair*,  master  mechanics, 
millwrights*,  etc. 

Facility:  Shop- type 

Equipment:  See  Lafayette  Vocational  for  auto  mechanics. 

In  addition,  several  types  of  special  purpose  machinery 
typical  in  Central  Kentucky  manufacturing  should  be 
available  for  disassembly,  modification,  and  repair. 
Local  manufacturers  may  be  willing  to  donate  old  equip- 
ment for  teaching  purposes. 

DOT  86  Construction  NEC  - 204  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  carpenter,  tile  setters,  pipe  fit- 
ters, roofers,  etc. 

Facility:  Shop-type 

Equipment:  Hand  and  power  tools  typical  of  those  used 

in  carpentry  and  cabinet  making?  typical  plumbing  shop 
equipnent. 
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DOT  70  Metal  Products  Fabrication  and  Repair  - 204  openings 
anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  tool  and  cutter  grinder,  assembly*, 
layout  inspectors,  inspectors*. 

Facility:  Shop-type 

Equipment:  Benches,  gauges,  sample  jigs  and  fixtures. 

On-the-job  training  required  for  specific  assembly  de- 
tails. 

DOT  95  Production  and  Distribution  of  Utilities  - 202  openings 
anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  power  and  heating  engineers,  opera- 
ting engineers,  boiler  operators,  substation  operator. 

Facilities  cmd  Equipnaent:  A specially  installed  small 

power  plant  for  instructional  purposes  would  be  quite 
expensive.  A steam  heating  plant  for  the  school  could 
be  specially  designed  for  use  in  instruction  at  not  too 
great  an  additional  cost.  t 

DOT  78  Textile  Fabrication  and  Repair  - 96  openings  anticipated 
by  1970. 


Includes  occupations  such  as  pattern  makerji  pattern  cut- 
ter, wool  cutter*,  seamstress,  tailor*,  sewing  machine 
operator*,  etc. 

Facility:  Clean  shop-type 

Equipment:  Production  sewing  machines  and  layout  tables. 

DOT  52  Food,  Tobtcco,  and  Related  - 81  openings  anticipated  by 
1970. 


Occupations  include  blender  assistant,  distilling’ opera- 
tor, new  production  operator,  feed  mixer,  bakers,  pas- 
teurizers, etc. 

Employers  generally  prefer  on-the-job  training. 
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DOT  67  Glass  Machining  - 72  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  wire  saw  operator  and  finishing 
machine  operator. 

Employers  generally  prefer  on-the-job  training. 

DOT  80  Metal  Fabrication  - 71  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  structural  iron  work,  tinsmith, 
sheet  metal  workers*,  auto/truck  body  men. 

Facility:  Shop-type 

Equipment:  Auto/truck  body  repair.  (See  Lafayette  Vo- 
cational.) Tinsmith  - brakes,  shears, ‘and  other  sheet 
metal  forming  equipment.  Insufficient  need  for  struc- 
tural iron  workers  to  warrant  special  equipment. 

DOT  81  Welding  - 63  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  welders*,  maintenance  welders,  cut- 
ting torch  operator,  spot  welder. 

Facility:  Welding  shop 

Equipment:  Electric,  flame  welding,  other  specialized 

equipment  as  required. 

DOT  61  Metal  Working  - 47  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  blacksmith,  die  setter,  punch  press 
operator,  iron  shear  operator,  etc. 

Principle  need  is  for  punch  press  operator;  skill  for 
this  occupation  can  be  developed  on  the  job. 

DOT  77  Glass  Fabrication  euid  Repair  - 37  openings  amticipate'd  by 


Occupations  include  radiation  window  finisher,  automatic 
press  operator,  radiation  shield  assembler. 

Principle  need  is  for  automatic  press  operators.  Oa-the- 
job  training  is  generally  preferred. 
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DOT  71  Scientific  & Measuring  Instrument  Fabrication  and  Repair  - 
33  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  instrument  service  men  and  optic- 
ians. 

Facilities:  Labors tory-type 

Equipment:  Electric,  electric  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 

instruments  typical  of  those  used  with  automatic  machine 
and  process  control  systems  in  distilling,  printing, 
manufacturing,  heating  and  air  conditioning. 

DOT  50  Metal  Processing  - 23  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  metal  finishing. 

Facilities  and  Equipment:  No  urgent  training  needs  re- 

ported and  employers  generally  indicate  on-the-job 
training  preferred.  Therefore,  no  special  facilities 
need  be  provided  for  training  in  these  occupations. 

DOT  84  Painting,  Plastering,  Cementing,  etc.  - 21  openings  antici 
pated  by  1970. 

• Occupations  include  painters  and  cement  masms. 

Facilities  and  Equipment:  None  required  since  on-the- 

job  training  is  adequate. 

DOT  69  Machine  Work  NEC  - 16  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  heat  sealing  operator. 

Facilities  and  Equipment:  None  needed  since  on-the-job 

training  is  generally  judged  to  be  adequate. 

DOT  72  Electrical  and  Electronic  Equipment  Assembly  and  Repair  - 
16  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  radio  emd  TV  service,  and  appliance 
service . 

Facilities:  Electronic  laboratory  and  general  shop. 
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Equipment:  See  Lafayette  Vocational  School. 


Instructional  Facilities  and  Equipment  for  Skill  Training  for 
Clerical  Occupations 

Vocational  training  for  clerical  occupations  is  now  available  in 
area  high  schools  and  business  schools,  as  well  as  at  the  college 
level.  Furthermore,  the  respondents  indicated  that  more  thin 
43.7%  of  their  clerical  openings  (not  occupations)  could  be  fill- 
ed by  high  school  graduates  without  special  skills  or  training. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  from  the  survey  that  additional  training 
in  clerical  skills  is  desired  by  area  employers. 

The  clerical  occupations  reported  in  the  study  were  classified 
into  five  DOT  divisions  or  occupational  families.  They  are: 

• Stenography 
s Computing 

• Recording 

s Information  transmission 
s Miscellaneous 

The  types  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  training  in  stenograph- 
ic skills  needs  no  further  amplication  here  since  they  are  well 
known  and  were  covered  generally  in  the  comments  on  knowledge 
courses  in  the  business  area. 

The  computing  occupations  reported  include  those  involving  the 
operation  of  equipment  such  as  key  punches,  comptometers,  adding 
machines,  bookkeeping  machines,  and  accounting  machines,  as  well 
as  other  more  sophisticated  data  processing  equipment.  It  should 
be  noted  that  programmers  are  classified  as  technical  and  not 
clerical,  and  training  to  meet  these  needs  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  section.  ^ 

Since  operating  procedures  as  well  as  operating  skill  is  involved 
in  computing  occupations,  facilities  which  provide  practice  on 
one  or  two  types  of  modem  bookkeeping  and  accounting  machines 
would  seem  desirable.  Straight  operating  skill  training  requires 
practice  rooms  equipped  with  typical  business  machines;  for 
example,  key  punch  units,  calculators,  adding  machines,  and  comp- 
tometers. 


Recording  occupations  reported  include  bookkeepers,  bank  tellers, 
cost  clerks,  storekeepers,  etc.  In  addition  to  hand  posting, 
various  business  machines  are  used  in  the  modern  office  for  this 
purjKjse.  The  equipment  and  facilities  provided  for  computing 
occupations  could  be  used,  where  needed,  for  training  in  these 
occupations . 

The  needs  in  the  information  transfer  family  of  clerical  occupa- 
tions is  primarily  for  switchboard  and  telephone  operators.  Tra- 
ditionally, on-the-job  training  of  high  school  graduates  has  been 
found  to  be  adequate  for  these  types  of  occupations. 

Instructional  Facilities  and  Equipment  for  Skill  Training  for 
Technical  Occupations  

Generally,  technical  training  programs  assume  a high  school  back- 
ground and  thus,  in  effect,  constitute  a post-high  school  train- 
ing operation.  In  most  cases,  technical  training  programs  are  of 
two  years  duration,  constituting,  in  effect,  the  13th  and  14th 

of  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unconnon  for 
individual  courses  of  an  overall  technical  training  program  to  be 
taken  in  their  "free  time"  by  fully  employed  persons.  These 
special  students,  vdiile  adding  to  total  enrollment,  bring  with 
them  no  special  requireii»nts  for  instructicmal  facilities  or 
equipment  as  a general  rule  and,  therefore,  are  not  being  con- 
sidered separately  in  this  study. 

Survey  respondents  reported  a total  employnmnt  of  1,831  in  74 
different  jobs  classified  within  the  technical  occupational  cate- 
gory. As  was  shown  in  Table  5-18,  those  in  which  15  or  more 
ownings  are  anticipated  by  the  respondents  by  1970  can  be  di- 
vided into  12  different  DOT  divisions  or  occupational  families. 
Ranked  in  order  of  nusdaer  of  anticipated  openings,  they  are: 

s Drafting* 

• Administrative  specialist* 

• Nurses* 

• Industrial  technicians* 

• Service  occupations 

• Engineering  technicians  - general* 
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• Health  technicians 


• Mechanical  technicians* 

• Math  technicians* 

• Electrical  and  electronic  technicians* 

• Lab  technicians  (physical  sciences)* 

• Miscellaneous  technical* 

Thos  occupational  families  marked  with  an  asterisk  included  oc- 
cupations for  vdiich  anployers  indicated  training  was  urgently 
needed.  The  two  not  marked  included  no  occupations  in  large 
manufacturing;  therefore,  the  respondents  who  reported  these  oc- 
cupations were  not  asked  detailed  training  need  questions. 
Clearly,  however,  they  also  have  urgent  raining  needs. 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  instructional  facility  and 
equipment  needs  of  each  technical  occupational  family  will  be 
briefly  reviewed.  The  comments  are  derived  from  survey  data. 
Central  Kentucky  industry  zuid  business  characteristics,  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  gained  through  industrial  tiraining  experience  as 
well  as  in  the  course  of  the  study.  The  nundbers  of  openings 
listed  as  anticipated  are  the  raw  figures  reported  by  survey 
respondents . 

DOT  017  Drafting  - 212  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  included  are  design  draftmnen,  product  de- 
signer, cartographer,  draftsmen,  etc. 

Instructional  Facilities;  Large  well-lighted  drafting 
rocxn. 

Equipment:  Modem  drafting  equipment. 

DOT  160  Administrative  Specialist  - 180  openings  anticipated  by 
1970. 


Occupations  include  cost  accountants,  junior  accountants, 
estimators,  loan  reviewers,  buyers,  personnel  assistants, 
etc. 


Instructional  Facilities:  Classroom  with  blackboard. 


Equipment;  Business  machines  listed  under  clerical  com- 
puting occupations  can  be  used  where  required. 

DOT  075  Nurses  - 173  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  registered  nurses  for  psychiatric, 
pediatric,  and  general  practice. 

Instructional  Facilities:  Hospital  facilities. 

Equipment:  Hospital  type. 

DOT  012  Industrial  Technicians  - 161  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  Include  manufacturing  technicians,  facili- 
ties technicians,  quality  control  technicians,  produc- 
tion pleumers,  methods  technicians,  etc. 

Instructional  Equipment  & Facilities:  Classrooms  with 

blackboards.  Shop  facilities  set  up  for  skill  training 
In  skilled  occupations  can  be  used  v^ere  needed,  and  the 
business  machines  set  up  for  clerical  computing  train- 
ing can  also  be  used. 

DOT  300  Service  Occupations  - 144  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  reported  Include  embalmers,  head  waiters, 
practical  nurses,  etc.  (Practically  all  of  the  need  re- 
ported was  for  practical  nurses.) 

Instructional  Facilities  & Equipment:  See  Lafayette  Vo- 

cational School. 

DOT  019  Engineering  Technlcians-General  - 135  openings  2mtici- 
pated  by  1970. 

Occupations  Include  engineering  assistant,  analyst, 
technician,  systems  technicians,  etc. 

Instructional  Facilities  & Equipment:  Classrooms  and 

laboratories  associated  with  core  knowledge  courses. 
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DOT  078  Health  Technicians  - 69  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  x-ray  technicians,  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, physical  therapists,  dental  technicians,  etc. 

Inst3ructional  Facilities  & Equipment:  Medical  labora- 

tory, hospital  and  dental  equipment  and  facilities. 

DOT  007  Mechanical  Technicians  - 64  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  tooling  specialist  and  tool  designer. 

Inst3ructional  Facilities  & Equipment:  Drafting  room  cind 

a classroom. 

DOT  020  Math  Technicians  - 34  openings  anticipated  by  1970. 

Occupations  include  progranniers  and  data  processing  pro- 
grammers . 

Instructional  Facilities  & Equipment:  Classroom  and 

computer  facilities  including  auxiliary  equipment. 

DOT  003  Electrical  & Electronic  Technicians  - 27  openings  antici- 
pated by  1970. 

Occupations  include  electrical  technicians,  electrpnics 
technicians,  and  inst3niment  technicians. 

Instructional  Facilities  & Equipment:  Classroom,  labor- 

atories, and  shop.  Test  equipment  and  typical  control 
equipment  for  process  operation  control  and  manufac- 
turing control. 

DOT  009  Miscellaneous  Technicieuris  - 21  openings  anticipated  by 
1970. 


Occupations  include  printers. 

Instructional  Facilities:  Same  as  printing  occupation 

(see  Instructional  Facilities  & Equipment  comments  with 
respect  to  DOT  65  under  Skilled  Occupations) . 
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General  Coniinepts  on  Core  Courses  and  Instructional  Facilities 

Central  Kentucky  has  four  employment  sectors  concerned  with  ser- 
vices which  warrant  separate  consideration  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  some  or  all  of  their  trainirp  needs.  These  sectors  are: 

• Banking  and  Insurance 

• Pood  Preparation 

• Health 

• Printing 

Banking  and  insurance,  both  large  employers  of  clerical  workers, 
have  traditionally  filled  their  technical  level  openings  by  pro- 
motion from  within.  High  school  and  >i^siness  school  graduates 
learn  while  working  on  the  job;  as  their  knowledge  and  skills  de- 
velop, they  are  promoted  into  higher  level  jobs. 

Since  most  banking  and  insurance  clerical  occupations  had  counter- 
parts in  manufacturing  industry  from  which  knowledge  and  skill 
requirement  data  were  obtained,  these  occupations  are  included  in 
the  training  requirement  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
banking  and  insurance  employers  were  not  sent  the  detailed  train- 
ing needs  questionnaire,  knowledge  and  skill  da'ta  were  not  ob- 
tained for  their  specialized  technical  level  occupations. 

It  may  be  that  banking  and  insurance  employers  prefer  to  "grow 
their  own"  technical  level  specialists.  It  is  suggested  that 
they  be  contacted  before  giving  serious  consideration  to  provid- 
ing technical  training  programs  in  these  fields. 

The  food  preparation  employment  sector  is  difficult  to  analyze 
for  training  needs  since  it  is  made  up  of  many  "small"  employers 
who  have  no  recognized  common  approach  to  training.  Clearly, 
however.  Central  Kentucky  with  new  restaurants  and  motels  opening 
almost  monthly  has  at  the  least  a temporary  need  and  perhaps  a 
continuing  need  for  a multilevel  training  program  covering  the 
knpwledge  and  skills  involved  in  restaurant,  hotel,  and  motel 
management  operations. 

Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  the  New  York  State 
Technical  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  are  two  schools  that 
have  excellent  reputations  for  training  in  this  field.  To  provide 
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the  necessary  skill  training,  they  have  complete  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  facilities  set  up  especially  for  training  purposes.  If 
It  is  decided  to  give  serious  consideration  to  training  in  these 
fields,  it  is  suggested  that  either  or  both  of  these  schools  be 
contacted  for  further  information. 

Employment  in  health  occupations  in  Central  Kentucky  has  increased 
significantly  since  the  advent  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  Medi- 
cal Center.  Training  for  these  occupations  requires  special  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  the  trainees 
to  have  practical  experience.  It  would  seem  that  to  provide  this 
combination  would  involve  a cooperative  effort  with  either  a hos- 
pital or  the  Medical  School.  If  it  is  decided  to  provide  train- 
ing and  health  occupations,  one  possible  approach  might  be  to 
work  out  a cooperative  effort  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  new  vocational  technical  school. 

The  printing  sector  has  grown  and  promises  to  grow  more  in  Cen- 
tral Kentucky.  Since  training  for  printing  occupations  is  also 
difficult  to  approach  piecemeal,  it  is  recommended  that  a compre- 
hensive approach  be  taken,  if  it  is  desired  to  include  a print- 
ing occupations  training  program  in  the  new  school,  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  management  of  Rand-McNally  in  Versailles  be  contacted 
relative  to  their  experience  in  training  an  entire  work  force  when 
they  established  their  new  plant  in  Central  Kentucky. 
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Appendix  B 

New  and  Expanded  Plants  in  20 -County  Study  Area 

1957-1964 
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New  Plants-1957 


ERIC 


Company 

Employ- 

ment* 

Invest- 

ment* 

Product 

Danville 

Boyle  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 
Arthur  J.  Gavrin  Press, 

12 

Inc.  40 

50,000 

150,000 

Poultry  processing 
Business  forms 

Georgetown 
Hydro-Plastic  Co. 

60 

100,000 

Typewriter  keys  & parts 

Junction  Citv 
Pratt  Pood  Co. 

10 

30,000 

Animal  health  products 

Lexinaton 
Dixie  Cup  Co. 

2,000 

3,000,000 

Cups  & containers 

Nicholasville 

Dalton  & Oaenzer  Corp.  30 

Faulkner  Cabinet  Co.,  Inc.  12 

44,000 

7,000 

Tools  & dies 
Store  fixtures 

W^Chester 
Codell  Brothers 

15 

Hood  products 

Expanded  Plants-1957 

Berea 

Berea  Rubber  Co. 

0 

225,000 

Rubber  0-rings 

Barrodsburq 
Cricketeer^  Inc. 

225 

Men's  clothing 

Winchester 
Lorn  Hfg.  Co. 

100 

15,000 

Women's  clothing 

Stanton 

Sipple  Brick  Co. 

6 

65,000 

Brick  & tile 

♦Manufacturing  Developments  in  Kentucky,  Kentucky  Department  of 
Commerce,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Annual. 
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New  Plants-1958 


ERIC 


Employ-  Invest- 

Company  ment*  ment* 

Berea 

Mountain  Forestry  Co.  10  8^500 

Lexington 

Holloway  Ready  Mix  Co. 

Kentucky  Prestress  Concrete  Co. 

Wesson  Metal  Corp. 


Nicholasville 

Irving  Air  Chute  Co.  48  50,000 


Paris 

Electric  Steam  Radiator  Corp.  70  250,000 

Stanford 

Cowden  Mfg.  Co.  300  275,000 

Versailles 

International  Paper  Co*  100  500,000 


Expanded  Plants-1958 


14  37,000 
14  138,000 
35  500,000 


Frankfort 

National  Distillers  Products 

Corp*  100,000 

Lexington 

Sutton  Electronic  Co.,  Inc.  75  275,000 

Versailles 

Metals  & Controls  Corp.  50-60  185,000 

Winchester 

Sylvania  Electric  Products, 

Inc.  65-90 


JPlMOLETaP 

RESEARCH 


Product 


Posts  & poles 


Ready-mix  concrete 
Concrete  products 
Research  lab  for  metals 
& alloys  for  missiles 


Air  supported  buildings, 
geodesic  domes 


Plastic  molded  parts 


Work  clothing 


Milk  cartons 


Whiskey 


Electronic  equipment 


Thermostats 


Lamp  operation 
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New  Plants-1959 


Comoanv 

Bnqploy* 
ment* 

Invest- 

ment* 

Cynthiana 

Cynthiana  Metal  Finishing  Co. 

20 

17,000 

Frankfort 

Custom  Kitchen  Corp. 

10 

10,000 

GeorQetown 

Gedrgetown  Metal  Stamping  Co. 

20 

Kentuclq^  Die  Casting'  Corp. 

35 

100,000 

Scott  County  Aluminum  Co.,InC. 

50-75 

Lexlnoton 

Lexington  Tool  & Die  Co.,  Inc. 

15 

20,000 

Ohio  Fabricating  Co. 

50 

400,000 

Parker  Seal  Co. 

300 

250,000 

B.  H.  Straus  Co. 

10-15 

75,000 

Richmond 

Kitchen  Planning  Corp. 

4 

10,000 

Expanded  Planta-1959 


Danville 

Arthur  J.  Gavrin  Press  of  IQr., 

Inc.  30  50,000 

Swiss  Sanitary  Milk  Co.  30,000 

Georgetown 

Carbide  Products,  Inc.  30  125,000 

%dro  Plastics,  Inc. 


er|c 


Product 


Metal  plating,  buffing 
& deburring 


Kitchen  cabinets 


Small  metal  parts 
Aluminum  die  castings 
Alumintim  doors  & 
windows 


Special  tools,  wrenches, 
gages,  fixtures,  etc. 
Precision  tools  & light 
stanqping  machines 
Oil,  fuel  & hydraulic 
system  seals 
Fabricated  structural 
steel 


Kitchen  cabinets 


Business  forms 
Ice  cream 


Carbide  cutting  tools 
Plastic  parts 
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Employ-  Invest- 


Comoanv 

ment^ 

ment* 

Lawrencebura 
Universal  Button  Co. 

12 

45,000 

Lexington 

Nic  Nac  Foods,  Inc. 

20,000 

Square  D Co. 

100 

710,000 

Paris 

Hinkle  Contracting  Co. 

150,000 

Versailles 

Texas  Ins'cruments,  Inc., 

IacIB  Aiici  c»j»  uhmiii  wo  I AIIW  • ^ 

Metals  & Controls  Div.  75-100  80,000 


New  Plants-1960 


Berea 

Manning,  Maxwell  & Moore,  Inc. 
Frankfort 

General  Controls  Co. 


Thoraco,  Inc. 

Georgetown 

Hoover  Ball  & Bearing  Co. 
Lancaster 

Fair  Hardwood  Lumber  Co. 


Lfflcinqton 

Bast  Lex  Machine  Corp. 

Mt.  Sterling 
Trojan,  Inc. 

Richmond 

Robinson  Machine  & Tool  Co. 


SPINOLETOP 

PEBCARCH  B-6 


Product 

Trouser  hor'ks  and  eyes 

Potato  chips 
Electrical  busways 

Bituminous  concrete 
Thermostats 

Precision  pressure  gauges 

Automatic  controls, 
electronic  equipment 

Aluminum  windows  ^ 

Automotive  parts 

Baseball  billets,  hockey 
blades,  furniture  squares 

Special  machines 

Hollywood  bed  frames 

Dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  gage 


Company 


Bb^lcy-  invest- 

ment*  nent*  Product 


Expanded  Plants-1960 


Frankfort 

H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  Inc. 


Georgetown 

Kentucky  Ole  Casting  Co. 


Lexington 
Dixie  Gup  Co. 

Semicon  Associates,  Inc. 

Star  Tool  & Die  Co.,  Inc. 


Automobile  & appliance 
trim 


Fabricate  aluminum  die 
castings 


Cups  and  containers 
Dispenser  cathodes,  tung- 
sten parts 

Metal  stampings  & forms 


Hew  Plants-1961 


Frankfort 


Varland  Metal  Services,  Inc. 

25 

80,000 

Electroplating 

Junction  City 
Fram  Corp. 

185 

100,000 

Carburetor  air  cleaner 
cartridges 

Lawrencebura 
Kraft  Foods  Co. 

Whey 

Lexinaton 

American  Technical  Machinesry  Corp. 

25 

45,000 

Christmas  artificial  trees 
& decorations,  machine 
parts 

Mt.  Sterling 
Knoxville  Glove  Co. 

20 

25,000 

Cotton  work  gloves 

Richmond 

Builders*  Concrete  Block  Co.^ 

Ine. 

11 

150,000 

Concrete  block 

B-7 
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Biy?loy-  Invest- 


CoBssanv 

^ went* 

•SJLt* 

Product 

Stanford 

Louvers  & OanperSi  Inc. 

20 

42,000 

Louvers  and  dasqMrs 

Precision  Cabinet  Shop 

10 

5,000 

Cherry  kitchen  cabinets 

Winchester 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

40 

150,000 

Hardwood  cosqsonents 
for  caanercial  trailers 

Ekpanded  Plants-1961 

>i 

Cvnthiana 

Aiaerican  Tobacco  Co. 

40 

30,000 

Tobacco  processing 

Lcocinoton 

Brown  & Williawon  Tobacco  Co. 

650,000 

Tobacco  redrying 

Square  D Co. 

150 

1,000,000 

Electrical  distribution 
eguipswnt 

Nt.  Sterlinc 
Trojan,  Inc. 

8 

95,000 

Link  fabrics 

Stanford 

Stanford  Creanery  Co. 

10 

280,000 

Packaged  cheese 

Versailles 
Woodford  Mfg.  Co. 

150,000 

Hermetic  electrical 
terminals 

Winchester 

Leggett  & Platt,  Inc. 

40 

Bedsprings 

Mew  Plants 

-1962 

Burain 

Mercer  Dress  Corp. 

350-400 

392,000 

women's  dresses 

Georcetown 
cable  Products  Co. 

35 

63,000 

Electronic  cable  & Ham. 

Stiohn  Products 

22 

38,000 

Tool  & die  work  . 

SPINOLKTOP 
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Company 


Employ- 

ment* 


Invest- 

inent* 


Product 


Irvine 

Jackson  Charcoal  & Wood  Co. 

7 

20,000 

Charcoal 

Lexington 

B & H Industrial  Services,  Inc 

. 60 

17,500 

Parts  for  IBM 

Blue  Grass  Tool  Coiqpany 

SO 

25,000 

Electrical  typewriter  parts- 
for  IBM 

Key  Tool  & Die  Co. 

20 

90,000 

Dies,  jigs,  netal  stamp. 

Scher  Manufacturing  Co. 

4 

10,000 

Cast  veneer  stone 

Trane  Co. 

250 

3,000,000 

Air  conditioning  equip. 

Owinasville 

Kentucl^  Packing  Co. 
Versailles 

15 

32,500 

Neat  packing 

Bastside  Screw  Products,  Inc. 
Lifting  Products,  Division  of 

30 

75, 250 

Aqtcxnatic  screw  machine 
products 

Sylvania  Products, ->^lnc. 

200 

Fluorescent  lanq>s 

Rand  McNally  & Co. 

200 

3,600,000 

Printing,  books 

Winchester 

Scotty's  Pood  Products  Co. 

10 

10,000 

Potato  chips 

Expanded  Plants-1962 

Cvnthiana 

Weber  Sausage  Co. 

8 

100,000 

Sausage 

Georaetoi#n 

Electric  Parts  Corporation 
Irvine 

200 

500,000 

Electric  blankets  and 
bedcoverings 

Jackson  Charcoal  & Wood  Co. 

14 

31,645 

Charcoal 

Lawrencebura 

Universal  Button  Co. 

10-15 

80,000 

Metal  buttons,  snaps, 
hooks  & eyes 

O 

ERIC 
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Company 


Employ-  Invest- 

ment*  ment*  Product 


Lexington 

International  Business  Machines 
Star  Tool  & Die  co.  lo 

Wesson  Metal  Corp. 

Ht.  Sterling 

Giffin  Sportswear,  Inc.  90 

Richmond 

Robinson  Tool  & Die  Co.  25 

Versailles 

Metals  6c  Controls,  inc. 

Wilmore 

Barret  Wilmore,  Inc.  125 

Winchester 

Browning  Turkey  Farms,  Inc.  60 

Leggett  6c  Platt,  Inc.  125 


1,500,000  Electric  typewriters 

35.000  Stamped  metal  typewriter 
parts,  dies,  jigs,  fixtures 

65.000  carbide  tips  for  tools 


17,000  Sanitary  belts  6c  sup- 
porters 


60,000  Tool  6c  die  work 


Testing  laboratory 


68,000  Ladies'  blouses 


Turk^  processing 
205,000  Bed  springs,  box  springs, 
bed  frames 


New  Plants-1963 


Burqin 

KIM  Products  10 


Danville 

Bluegrass  Luggage  6c  Specialty 

Corp.  7 

Frankfort 

Frankfort  Metal  Craft,  Inc. 

Irvine 

Winston  Wood  Products  13 


40,000  Welding  equipment  parts, 
pressure  gauges,  flow 
regulators 


Simulated  leather  goods 


2,000  Sheet  steel  smoke  oven 
30,000  Kitchen  cabinets 


SPINOLETOP 
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Company 

Employ- 

ment* 

Invest- 

ment* 

Product 

Lexinqton 

Brandeis  Ijbchinejry  & 

Supply  Co. 

Lexington  Redryers,  Inc. 
Industrial  Products  Division, 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

6 

650 

300 

60,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

Heavy  equiisBent  distribution 
Leaf  tobacco  processing 

Pneumatic  & Hydraulic  fluid 
control  components  & 
systems 

Nicholasville  - 

Energy  Conversion  Co.,  Inc. 

20 

10,000 

Radio,  television  con- 
version assemblies 

Paris 

A.  Brandt  Company 

50 

15,000 

Redwood  furniture 

Richmond 

K.  Porter  Co. 

300 

2,000,000 

Valve  & brake  linings 

Winchester 

Springfield -London  Hfg.  Co. 

25 

Metal  burial  vaults 

Expanded  Plants-1963 

Danville 

Corning  Glass  Works 

20-30 

Incandescent  lamp  blanks 
& photoflash  bulbs,  glass 
tubing  for  electronic  uses 

Frankfort 

Geo.  W.  Gayle  & Son 

3 

62,000 

Machine  airplane  parts 

Georcetown 
Electric  Parts  Corp. 

150 

100,000 

Electric  blankets,  sheets 
and  wiring 

Lexincton 

Broughton's  Farm  Dairy 
Elm  Hill  Heats,  Inc. 

20 

25,000 

Fluid  milk,  dairy  products 
and  ice  cream 
Sausage  products,  cured 
& smoked  meats 

% 
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Company 

Lexington  (continued) 
Standard  Products  Co. 
Sun-Ray  Feed  Mills 


Richmond 

Rogers  Country  Sausage 

Versailles 
Barrett  Versailles 
Metals  & Controls 

Wilmore 

Barrett  Midway,  Inc. 


Cvnthiana 

Best  Tool  & Die  Co.,  Inc. 
Bundy  Tubing  Co. 
Production  Plating  Co. 

Frankfort 

Frank  F.  Taylor  Co. 


Georgetown 

Watco  Precision  Tooling  Co. 


Irvine 

Even-Glo  Charcoal  Co.,  Inc. 
Lancaster 

National  Casket  Co.,  Inc. 

Lexington 
Aqua  Vault,  Inc. 

Lexington  Steel  Bodies 
Qwik  Tool  & Die  Co. 


SPINDLSTOP 

PESBAPCH 


Eit^loy-  Invest- 

ment*  Itient*  Product 


130 

3 


130,000  Auto  weatherstrip 
Supplement  feed  for 
horses 


80  Heat  products 

12  8,000  Ladies'  blouses 

40  300 , 000  Commercial  controls 


New  Plants~1964 


15  42,000  Tools,  dies,  jigs,  fixtures 

50  1,250,000  Steel  tubing 

8 Plating 


200  1 , 300 , 000  Strollers , playpens , 

high  chairs 


7,500  Tools  & dies,  light 
prodtiction 


300  750,000  Charcoal  briquettes 


165  1,000,000  Caskets 


6,000  Concrete  tile 
20  25,000  Truck  bodies 

10  18,500  Tools,  dies,  jig^, 

fixtures 


B-12 


Employ-  Invest- 

Company  ment*  ment*  Product 

Mt>  Sterling 

A.  0.  Smith  Corp.  ^ 200  2,506,000  Hermetic  motors 

Versailles 

palls  City  Ready  Mix  20  303,000  Ready-mixed  concrete 

i 

Expanded  Plants-1964 


) 

Carlisle 

Blue  Grass  Industries,  Inc.  300 
Cvnthiana 

Blue  Grass  Plant  Foods,  Inc. 
Cynthiana  Publishing  Co. 


Danville 

Corning  Glass  Works  47 

Palm  Beach  Co.  40 

Frankfort 
H.  K.  Porter  Co. 


Georgetown 

Preferred  Stamping,  Inc.  20 

Stiohn  Products  Corp.  12 

Universal  wire  Spring  Div., 

Hoover  Ball  & Bearing  Co.  ?5 

Lexington 

Cloud  Concrete  Products,  Iric. 

W.  T.  Congleton  Concrete  Co.  5 


Dixie  Cup  Div.,  American  Can  Co. 100 
Kentucl^  Concrete  Pipe  Co. 

Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co. 
Fepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co. 

Transylvania  Printing  Co. 


120,000 

Men's  shorts,  children's 
play  clothing 

50.000 

87.000 

Chemical  fertilizer 
HkMspaper,  job 
printing 

310,000 

Fluorescent  tubing 
Men's  suits 

1,000,000 

Steel  & Aluminum  mouldings 

9,800 

36,000 

Standings 
Tools  & dies 

1,000,000 

Uf^olstery  springs 

54.000 
150,000 

200,000 

250,000 

50.000 

45.000 

Pre-cast  concrete 
Ready-mixed  concrete 
Paper  cups  & containers 
Concrete 
Newspaper 

Bottled  soft  drinks 
Printing 

B-13 
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Company 

Hillersburg 

The  W.  R.  Stamler  Corp. 


Mt>  Sterlincf 

Blue  Grass  industries 

Trojan,  Inc. 


Paris 

Paris  Daily  Enterprise 

Stanford 
Cowden  Mfg.  Co. 

Versailles 

International  Paper  Co. 

Winchester 
Winchester  Sun 


SPilMOLSTOP 

RESEARCH 


Employ-  Invest- 

ment*  ment*  Product 


32,000  Hydraulic  mine  car 
spotters  & automatic 
controls . 


50 

Men's  shirts,  children's 
play  clothing 

50 

Helical  armor,  link 
springs 

19 

95,000 

Newspaper,  job  printing 

35 

150,000 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

5 

250,000 

Paper  milk  cartons 

2 

87,000 

Newspaper 
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NOTES  FOR  USE  OF  APPENDIX  C 


The  occupations  are  listed  by  the  DOT  occupational  classification, 
and  the  DOT  code  prefacing  each  occupational  division,  group,  or 
single  occupation  describes  its  place  in  the  system.  Volume  I of 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  published  by  the  U.S*  De- 
partment of  Labor,  contains  brief  descriptions  of  all  jobs  which 
have  been  coded.  The  Introductions  to  Volumes  I and  II  describe 
the  system  and  provide  other  related  information. 

Abbre vi at  ions 


CB—  Current  Employment.  The  number  given  is  the  number  of 

skilled,  clerical  and  technical  employees  reported  by  the 
respondeiits  as  being  on  their  payroll  at  the  time  the 
questionnaire  was  completed.  All  questionnaires  were  com- 
pleted during  September,  October  and  November  of  1965. 

HLY — Hired  Last  Year.  The  number  of  employees  hired  in  the 
previous  12  months  is  reported. 

TN—  Total  Needs.  The  number  given  is  the  total  number  of  SCT 
job  openings  vdiich  all  respondents  anticipate  by  1970. 

Both  replacement  and  expansion  openings  are  included. 

( )—  The  number  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  openings  which 
the  "small  manufacturers  and  other  business"  anticipate 
by  1970  because  of  expansion  and  replacement. 

t 

*—  Occupational  data  from  small  manufacturers  and  other  bus- 
inesses only. 

NN — No  five-year  needs  reported. 

NS — None  specified. 


Knowledge  and  Skill  Code  Explanations 

Knowledge  and  Skill  Codes.  These  are  the  codes  by  which  large 
manufacturers  described  the  knowledge  and  skill  requirements  of 
their  SCT  occupations.  They  are  reproduced  below: 


C-3 


SPINOLBTOP 

PeaEAPCH 


Knowledge  Codes 


Code 

Skill 

Code 

Skill 

Math 

Engineering 

1 

Algebra 

15 

Drafting 

2 

Plane  Geometry 

16 

Tool  Design 

3 

Trigonometry 

17 

Time  and  motion  study 

4 

Calculus 

18 

Strength  of  material 

5 

Business  Math 

19 

Instrumentation 

6 

Accounting 

20 

Light  and  Sound 

7 

Statistics 

CCMiununications 

Chysics 

21 

Public  Speaking 

8 

Chysics 

22 

Business  Letters 

9 

Electricity 

23 

Report  Writing 

10 

Hydraulics 

24 

Stenography 

11 

Mechanics 

Other  1 

Other  Sciences 

25 

No  special  academic 

12 

Chemistry 

requirements  beyond 

13 

Economics 

general  high  school 

14 

Psychology 

26 

No  academic  requirements 

27 

Other 

28 

Other 

Skill  Codes 


code  Skill 

Shop  Skills 

1 Use  hand  tools 

2 Use  machine  tools 

3 Repair  machinery 

4 Set  up  machinery 

5 Lay  out  projects 

6 Operate  machinery 

7 Other 

Production  Skills 

8 Interpret  work  procedure 

9 Determine  work  procedure 

10  Supervise  work 

11  Other 


Code  Skill 

Office  Skills 

20  Operate  business  machines 

21  Write  reports 
2?  Other 

Laboratory  Skills 

23  Perform  tests 

24  Use  testing  eguiianent  and 

instruments 

25  Evaluate  test  results 

26  Perform  experimental 

projects 

27  Assemble  experimental  lab 

equipment 

28  Other 


aPlNDLETOP 

PCBEAPCH 
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Code 

Skill 

Code 

Skill 

Engineering  Skills 

12 

Use  slide  rule 

Human  Relations 

13 

Use  drafting  instruments 

29 

Maintain  harmonious  rela- 

14 

Read  and  use  blueprints 

tions  among  groups  of 
workers 

15 

Design  tools,  instru- 

30 

Handle  people 

ments  or  equipment 

31 

Liaison  between  engineers 

16 

Plan  projects 

or  scientists  and  skill- 

17 

Program  equipment 

ed  workers 

18 

Perfoinn  routine  engineer- 

32 

Other 

ing  functions 

19 

Other 

33 

Other  Skills 

Conmunicate  ideas  verbally 

34 

Other 

35 

Other 

Percentage  Knowledge  or  Skill.  This  is  the  percentage  of  all 
knowledge  or  skill  units  for  a given  occupation  which  were  ac- 
counted for  by  the  particular  knowledge  or  skill.  Where  "c"  is 
used  following  the*  nvunber  indicates  college  level  course  work 
was  required. 
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BPiiMD  Lsra 
ReSEARC 


Occupation 


Cl 


HLY 


n 


coJo  lorctntw 


mu 

goretntiit 


001*019  Tochnicoi  0ccupation«*Bn9in««rin9 
003  EUctrieol 

BUctronico  UchnicUn  B 3 21  (ii) 


Instrunent  technician 


13  i 6(0) 


Total  DOT  003  21  4 27(11) 

006  Ceraaic 

Materiala  technician  2 0 2(2) 

007  Kechanical 

Tooling  epecialiet  S4  S 15(0) 


Tool  designer 


29  11  49(0) 


Seat  belt  technician 

1 

0 

0(0) 







Total  DOT  007 

84 

16 

64(0) 

008  Chemical 

Proceee  technician 

11 

0 

0(0) 

(1) 

41.7 

(1) 

U.l 

(3) 

41.7 

(2) 

11.1 

m 

4,2e 

(5) 

U.l 

{9} 

4,2c 

(12) 

11.1 

(11) 

4,2c 

(13) 

11.1 

(23) 

4,2c 

(14) 

11.1 

US) 

11.1 

(29) 

11.1 

(33) 

U.l 

(1) 

7.0 

(1) 

13.6 

(2) 

7.0 

(2) 

U.6 

(3) 

7,0 

(3) 

2.3 

(S) 

7.0A4.1C 

(4) 

2.3 

(») 

7,0A4.1c 

(5) 

2.3 

(12) 

14.1 

(6) 

2.3 

(15) 

7.0 

(B) 

2.3 

(19) 

7.0 

(9) 

2.3 

(23) 

7.0 

(10) 

2.3 

(25) 

1.4 

(14) 

11.4 

(21) 

U.4 

(24) 

11.4 

(25) 

U.4 

(27) 

11.4 

• 

e 

(27) 

100.0 

(•) 

9.1 

(») 

9.1 

(10) 

9.1 

(U) 

9.1 

(13) 

9.1 

(14) 

9.1 

(15) 

9.1 

(14) 

9.1 

(18) 

9.1 

(21) 

9.1 

(31) 

9.1 

(1) 

5.0/2 .8e 

(1) 

3.9 

(2) 

5,3/2.ec 

(2) 

3.9 

(3) 

2.9/5.3C 

(3) 

1.8 

(4) 

0.4/5.3C 

(4) 

1.8 

(5) 

0.4/2.1C 

(5) 

5.7 

(6) 

2.1c 

(6) 

1.8 

(7) 

2.1c 

(•) 

1.8 

(6) 

2.1/4.6C 

(9) 

1.8 

(») 

2.0/4.6C 

(10) 

1.8 

(10) 

3.2/4.6C 

(12) 

12.7 

(11) 

3.5/4.6C 

(13) 

U.7 

(12) 

2.5c 

(14) 

12.7 

(15) 

6.0/2. Ic 

(15) 

12.7 

(16) 

3.5/2.1C 

(14) 

3.9 

(17) 

2.1 

(17) 

1.8 

(18) 

3.5/4.6C 

(18) 

3.9 

(27) 

6.7 

(21) 

4.8 

(29) 

3.6 

(31) 

1.8 

(33) 

4.8 

n 

— 

ai 

•• 

m 

m 

er|c 


SPINDLETQP 

PESSAPCH 
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Occqp^txoa 


Cl 


RLY 


lagBirinito 


mil 


TM 


00i"0l9  tiMteicAi  Oeeupfttions«lii9inMriii9 
(cont*4) 

012  XnAwtrlil 

llMi«foetoriA9  teehnician  43  5 24(0) 


Facility  tacteieiaa 


27  0 ii(0) 


Quality  coatiol  tacteieiaa  70  6 S7(i2) 


frodaetiaa  plaanar 


22  I ii(5) 


Itwwiadoa 
Coda  Parowitaga  Coda 


(i) 

7,1c 

(4) 

9.0 

(2) 

7»lc 

(5) 

11.4 

(3) 

7»lc 

(7) 

2,3 

(4) 

7,1c 

11,4 

(9) 

(10 

2,3 

(10) 

7.1 

(12) 

2,3 

(ii) 

7 a£ 

(13) 

2,3 

(li) 

/•I 

(14) 

11,4 

(17) 

7.1 

(14) 

2,3 

(23) 

7*1 

(17) 

2,3 

(25) 

(29) 

11,4 

(31) 

11,4 

(32) 

9,0 

(33) 

11,4 

(5) 

5.3 

(1) 

8.5 

(9) 

5.3 

(2) 

8.5 

(10) 

5.3 

(3) 

8,5 

(11) 

10.4 

(4) 

9.4 

(IS) 

5.3 

(5) 

4,4 

(14) 

5.3 

(4) 

12.8 

(25) 

57.9 

(9) 

5.3 

(27) 

5.3 

(10) 

1.1 

(12) 

1.1 

(13) 

5.3 

(14) 

13.8 

(15) 

1.1 

(14) 

1.1 

(29) 

1,1 

(30) 

1.1 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

5,3 

(1) 

1.4/S.7C 

(1) 

3.2 

(2) 

1.1/4.7C 

(2) 

2.1 

(3) 

1.4/4.7C 

(4) 

1.1 

(4) 

4,7c 

(8) 

9.9 

(S) 

0.3/K.7C 

(9) 

7.8 

(4) 

4.7c 

(10) 

4.7 

(7) 

1.1/4.7C 

(12) 

1.3 

(8) 

1.1/7.0C 

(14) 

11.2 

(9) 

8.1 

(15) 

1.3 

(10) 

1.4 

(17) 

1.3 

(U) 

1.4/5 ,7c 

(18) 

4,4 

(12) 

7.0c 

(21) 

7.8 

(13) 

0.3e 

(23) 

U.5 

(14) 

4,7c 

(24) 

U.2 

(15) 

0,3 

(25) 

10.2 

(18) 

0,3 

(25) 

1.4 

(19) 

1,4 

(27) 

1.4 

(23) 

2,8 

(29) 

0.3 

(25) 

2.2 

(3H» 

0.3 

(27) 

1.1 

(31) 

2.7 

(33) 

0.5 

(1) 

5.0 

(8) 

18.5 

(3) 

5.0 

(9) 

18.4 

(5) 

25.0 

(10) 

2.3 

(7) 

10.0 

(12) 

4,4 

(13) 

5.0 

(13) 

2.3 

(14) 

5.0 

(14) 

4.4 

(17) 

5.0 

(17) 

4,4 

(21) 

5,0 

(18) 

2,3 

(23) 

20.0 

(20) 

2.3 

(25) 

15.0 

(21) 

7,0 

(25) 

7.0 

(29) 

2.3 

(30) 

2.3 

(31) 

f,2 

(33) 

11.4 

C^7 


BPINPLBTOP 

PC8EARCM 


itequirtwtnf 


Occupation 


CE 


001-019  Technical  Oceupationa-Eng inear ing 
(cont*d) 

Production  ccmtrol  clerk  1( 


Knofwiedga 

HLY  TO  code  Percental  Code 


10  15(0) 


Tine  atudy  nan 


3(0) 


Nethoda  engineer 


41 


33(0) 


Suggeation  investigator 


Total  DOT  012 


017  Drafting 
Product  design 


13 


234 


50 


0 7(0) 


24  141(17) 

10  28(0) 


Design  draftsnan 


30 


179 


7 29(0) 


48  132(37) 


Skill 

percentage 


(1) 

5.9 

(10) 

11.1 

(5) 

5.9 

(12) 

11.1 

(4) 

5.9 

(14) 

U.l 

(7) 

5.9 

(14) 

11.1 

(13) 

5.9 

(17) 

11.1 

(14) 

5.9 

(20) 

11.1 

(15) 

5.9 

(21) 

11.1 

(14) 

5.9 

(29) 

11.1 

(21) 

5.9 

(30) 

11.1 

(22) 

5.9 

(33) 

11.1 

(23) 

5.9 

(25) 

35.3 

(1) 

14.3/7. Ic 

(5) 

9.1 

(4) 

7.1c 

(8) 

13.4 

(7) 

14.3/7.1C 

(9) 

9.1 

(17) 

14.3/7.1C 

(10) 

4.5 

(18) 

7.1c 

(12) 

9.1 

(21) 

7,1c 

(13) 

4.5 

(23) 

7.1/7.1C 

(14) 

4.5 

(16) 

4.5 

(20) 

4,5 

(21) 

9.1 

(23) 

4,5 

(29) 

9.1 

(30) 

4.5 

(31) 

4.5 

(33) 

4.5 

(27) 

100.0 

(8) 

9,0 

(9) 

9.0 

(10) 

9.0 

(12) 

9.0 

(13) 

9.0 

(14) 

9.0 

(15) 

9.0 

(14) 

9,0 

(18) 

9,0 

(21) 

9,0 

(31) 

9,0 

MS 



(14) 

20.0 

(21) 

20.0 

(29) 

20.0 

(31) 

20.0 

(32) 

20.0 

U) 

< 

9.1c 

(12) 

12.5 

(2) 

9.1c 

(13) 

12.5 

(3) 

9.1c 

(14) 

12.5 

(4) 

9.1c 

(14) 

12,5 

(8) 

9,1c 

(18) 

12.5 

(9) 

9.1c 

(25) 

12.5 

(11) 

9.1c 

(31) 

12.5 

(12) 

9,1c 

(33) 

12.5 

(15) 

9.1c 

(18) 

9,1c 

(23) 

9.1c 

(1) 

25.0 

(12) 

23.0 

(2) 

25.0 

(13) 

23,0 

(3) 

25.0 

(14) 

23.0 

(15) 

25.0 

(15) 

23.0 

(18) 

8.2 

(1) 

14.5 

(8) 

3.9 

(2) 

14.5 

(12) 

19.4 

(3) 

14.3 

(13) 

23.3 

(4) 

0.4 

(14) 

19.4 

(8) 

5.9 

(15) 

3.1 

(9) 

5.9 

(14) 

2.1 

!C 


spiWDLerop 

AEBEAPCH 
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Riauirt—nt» 


Occupation 

CE 

HLY 

TO 

Code 

Knowledge 

Percentage 

Code 

Skill 

Percentage 

001«019  Technical  Occupationa-Snginearing 

(cont'd) 

Drafteman  (cont'd) 

(10) 

2.0 

(18) 

8.4 

(ID 

6.5 

(19) 

0.5 

(12) 

0.6 

(21) 

5.5 

(13) 

0.6 

(23) 

0.8 

(14) 

0.6 

(24) 

0.8 

(15) 

17.7 

(25) 

0.8 

(16) 

2.2 

(26) 

0.8 

(18) 

6.5 

(27) 

0.8 

(19) 

2.2 

(29) 

2.1 

(20) 

0.6 

(31) 

0.8 

(23) 

4.7 

(33) 

7.6 

Junior  draftaiMin 

4 

3 

6(0) 

(15) 

100.0 

(13) 

30.0 

(14) 

30.0 

(15) 

10.0 

(18) 

30.0 

Cartographer 

31 

16 

15(0) 

(15) 

50.0 

(1) 

33.3 

(25) 

50.0 

(8) 

33.3 

(13) 

33.3 

Technical  artiat 

3 

1 

2(0) 

(10) 

33.3 

(12) 

20.0 

(15) 

33.3 

(13) 

20.0 

(27) 

33.3 

(14) 

20.0 

(15) 

20.0 

_ 

(32) 

20.0 

Total  DOT  017 

297 

85 

212(37) 

018  Surveying 

Surveyor 

16 

8 

14(14) 

* 

— 

• 

— 

019  General  engineering 

Engineering  aaeietant 

118 

24 

77(14) 

(1) 

13.6 

(1) 

9.6 

(2) 

9.7 

(2) 

9.6 

• 

(3) 

3.2/7. 2c 

(3) 

1.3 

(4) 

9.0c 

(4) 

1.3 

(5) 

0.4 

(5) 

11.2 

(6) 

0.4 

(6) 

0.3 

(7) 

0.7 

(8) 

1.0 

(8) 

0.4/9. 3c 

(9) 

0.3 

(9) 

1.4/9.3C 

(10) 

0.3 

(10) 

2.9c 

(12) 

11.6 

(ID 

1.4/2. 9e 

(13) 

9.2 

(12) 

7.5c 

(14) 

9.9 

(15) 

8.2 

(15) 

8.6 

(16) 

0.4 

(16) 

0.3 

(17) 

2.5 

(17) 

0.3 

(18) 

7.5c 

(18) 

2.6 

(20) 

0.4 

(21) 

1.3 

(23) 

1.4 

(24) 

0.7 

(25) 

0.4 

(26) 

0.3 

(29) 

8.3 

(30) 

2.3 

(31) 

0.3 

(33) 

9.2 

Ana lye t- technic ian 

58 

10 

51(0) 

(1) 

11.3 

(D 

12.5 

(2) 

11.3 

(5) 

0.7 

(3) 

11.3 

(8) 

0.7 

(7) 

0.7 

(9) 

0.7 

(8) 

11.3 

(12) 

12.5 

(9) 

10.6 

(14) 

12.5 

(11) 

10.6 

(21) 

12.5 

(IS) 

10.6 

(23) 

11.8 

(17) 

0.7 

(24) 

12.5 

(19) 

10.6 

(26) 

11.8 

(23) 

10.6 

(27) 

11.8 

(27) 

0.7 

C-9 


BPMMDLETOP 

REBEAPCM 


OCCttpttipg 


Cl 


Mmixmuitm 

Skill 

HtY  TIJ  ItrcintagS  iarcwitw 


00l-*0l9  Ttchniotl  OeeupAtiont-tnsinMring 
(cont’d) 


SystiM  ttchnician 


ttdmleal  ••svic* 


Aceldant  prtvantlon  taclmlclan 


Total  DOT  019 

Total  Taehnleal  Bnolnaaring 

020-029  Taehnleal  Occupatlona«liath  & 
Fhyaleal  Selancaa 
020  Nath 

Data  procaaalng  prograMar 


022  Chaalatry 
Chaaieai  tachnlelan 


023  Phyalea 
Phyalca  tachnlelan 


4 0 1(0)  (3) 

(5) 
(9) 
(7) 
(13) 
(23) 


H 0 5(0)  (1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(0) 
(9) 
(12) 
(15) 
(IS) 
(19) 
(23) 


4 0 1(0)  (25) 


196 

34 

135(19) 

863 

171 

615(95) 

31 

5 

34(17) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(•) 

(7) 

U3) 

(23) 

(25) 

(27) 

4 i i(0)  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(7) 
(S) 
(9) 
(12) 
(23) 

0 0 1(0)  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(7) 

(5) 
(9) 
(il) 
U2) 


16.7 

(5) 

12.5 

16.7 

(9) 

12.5 

16.7 

(17) 

12.5 

16.7 

(20) 

12.5 

16*7 

(21) 

12*5 

16*7 

(29) 

12.5 

(32) 

12.5 

(33) 

12.5 

7*2 

(1) 

5.5 

7.2 

(2) 

5.5 

13.3 

(5) 

5.5 

13.3 

(•) 

5.5 

6*0 

(12) 

6.6 

13.3 

(13) 

6.6 

7.2 

(14) 

12.1 

13*3 

(15) 

6.6 

13.3 

(16) 

6.6 

6.0 

(U) 

6.6 

(21) 

5*5 

(24) 

5.5 

(25) 

5.5 

(26) 

5.5 

(31) 

5*5 

(32) 

5.5 

lOO.O 

(9) 

3.6 

(21) 

3.6 

(23) 

21.4 

(24) 

21*4 

(26) 

21*4 

(27) 

21.4 

(32) 

3.6 

(33) 

3.6 

13.1 

(5) 

11.6 

13.1 

(9) 

11.6 

13.1 

(17) 

11.6 

14.S 

(20) 

M.2 

1.6 

(21) 

14.0 

13.1 

(23) 

2.3 

6*2 

(29) 

11.6 

13*1 

(31) 

2.3 

1.6 

(32) 

11.6 

6.6A.6C 

(33) 

4*6 

4.3 

(12) 

2.S 

4.3 

(21) 

2.8 

4.3 

(23) 

22*2 

4.3 

(24) 

22.2 

4.3 

(25) 

22*2 

4.3 

(26) 

22.2 

30.4 

(27) 

5.5 

4.3 

4.3/30.4C 

4.3 

11.1 

(12) 

12.5 

11.1 

(13) 

12.5 

11.1 

(14) 

12.5 

11.1 

(21) 

12.5 

11.1 

(23) 

12.5 

11.1 

(27) 

12.5 

11*1 

(31) 

12.5 

11.1 

(33) 

12.5 

11.1 

SPINOLETOP 

RESEARCH 


C-10 


Wquirtamif 


Occupation 

CE 

HLY 

JW 

Coda 

Parcantaoa 

Coda 

OAAll 

Percentage 

020-029  Tochttical  Occupation! -Hath  & 

Phyaical  Sciancaa 

029  Phyaical  aciancaa 

Lab  tachnician 

96 

5 

23(0) 

(1) 

10.9 

(1) 

7.8 

(2) 

7.6 

(8) 

7.8 

(3) 

7.6 

(9) 

2.3 

(4) 

1.7 

(12) 

9.4 

(8) 

8.4 

(13) 

1.6 

(9) 

7.6 

(14) 

7.0 

(10) 

4.2 

(20) 

2.3 

(11) 

10.1 

(21) 

7.8 

(12) 

10.9 

(23) 

11.7 

(13) 

2.5 

(24) 

8.6 

(15) 

5.9 

(25) 

8.6 

(17) 

2.5 

(26) 

8.6 

(19) 

5.9 

(27) 

10.2 

(22) 

2.5 

(28) 

0.8 

(23) 

10.9 

(29) 

2.3 

(25) 

0.8 

(31) 

1.6 

mmm 

sss 

(33) 

1.6 

Total  Nath  a Phyaical  Sciancaa 

131 

11 

59(17) 

075-079  Technical  Occupationa-Madicina 

a Baalth 

075  Ragiatarad  nuraing 

Nuraaa  - ganaral 

173 

34 

165(162) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

■uraaa  - psychiatric 

0 

0 

4(4) 

• 

* 

— 

Nuraaa  - pediatric 

0 

0 

4(4) 

* 

• 

.. 

Total  DOT  75 

Its 

34 

173 (170) 

078  Nadical  tachniciana 

Orthotiat 

4 

2 

4(4) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

llactroeardiograph  curator 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

— 

NN 

— 

Operating  roo«  technician 

3 

2 

6(6) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

Oi^gan  aquijnent  tachnician 

6 

2 

3(3) 

• 

— 

• 

X-ray  tachnician 

23 

2 

10(10) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

Lab  tadinician 

27 

9 

18(18) 

« 

— 

• 

— 

Nodical  technician 

30 

6 

28(23) 

* 

— 

• 

.. 

Phyaical  tharapiat 

1 

0 

0(0) 

« 

- 

• 

- 

Total  DOT  78 

95 

n 

69(64) 

Total  Nadicina  8 Haalth 

268 

57 

242 (234) 

130-973  Technical  Occupationa  in 

Niacellanaoua  Fialda 

130  writing 

131  Cemtinuity  writer 

1 

1 

1(1) 

* 

• 

132  Editor 

2 

0 

1(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

N8 

— 

Editorial  aaaiatant 

9 

5 

8(0) 

(22) 

50.0 

(20) 

33.3 

(23) 

50.0 

(21) 

33.3 

(34) 

33.3 

Mawa  writar 

2 

1 

1(1) 

• 

• 

- 

Total  DOT  13 

14 

7 

11(2) 

140  Art  work 

142  Designer  a decorator 

4 

0 

4(4) 

• 

— 

• 

•• 

143  Photographer 

8 

1 

3(2) 

(8) 

50.0 

(35) 

100.0 

(12) 

50.0 

Total  DOT  14 

12 

r 

TW) 

C-11 
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RESEARCH  f! 


Mquig 


Occupation 

CE 

HLY 

TH 

Knoaiadga 

Skill 

Coda 

Parcantaga 

Coda 

Parcantaga 

130*973  TtchnicU  Occupttiono  in 

MiiCtUanooun  Pieldi 

150  EntortniMMnt  and  rocrtition 

153  Golf  profcMional 

1 

0 

0(0) 

mr 

- 

m 

— 

159  Announcer 

0 

2 

4(4) 

* 

* 

Total  DOT  15 

T 

T 

4(4) 

150  Adniniatrativa  apacialtiaa 

100  Audltora 

19 

0 

0(0) 

* 

** 

* 

— 

Coat  accountant 

37 

0 

23(0) 

(5) 

21.1 

(8) 

8.4 

(0) 

21.1 

(10) 

0.3 

(7) 

10.1 

(20) 

7.1 

(13) 

6.2 

(21) 

10.1 

(21) 

0.9 

(29) 

14.7 

(22) 

19.3 

(30) 

0.3 

(23) 

19.3 

(31) 

8.4 

(32) 

8.4 

(33) 

10.1 

(34) 

8.4 

Junior  accountant 

09 

IS 

04(32) 

(1) 

9.3 

(12) 

12.7 

(5) 

14.4/1.7C 

(20) 

19.0 

(0) 

15.3/1.7C 

(21) 

21.5 

(7) 

11.0/0.8C 

(29) 

15.2 

(13) 

10.2/1. 7c 

(30) 

15.2 

(14) 

5.1 

03) 

10.5 

(17) 

3.4 

(21) 

8.5 

(22) 

8.5 

(23) 

4.2/0. 8c 

(24) 

3.4 

101  latiaMtor 

1 

0 

1(0) 

(1) 

50.0 

(8) 

25.0 

(7) 

50.0 

(14) 

25.0 

(20) 

20^ 

(21) 

25^0 

Loan  ravlaiMr 

47 

21 

39(39) 

« 

-- 

« 

.. 

Account  analyat 

2 

0 

4(4) 

* 

- 

« 

.. 

102  Buyar*purchaalng  agant 

31 

5 

13(0) 

(1) 

0.5 

(8) 

9.0 

(2) 

4.4 

(10) 

3.8 

(3) 

4.4 

(12) 

2.0 

(5) 

0.5 

(13) 

2.0 

(0) 

0.5 

(14) 

12.8 

(7) 

0.5 

(15) 

2.0 

(11) 

4.4 

(20) 

3.8 

(13) 

0.5 

(21) 

12.8 

(14) 

0.5 

(29) 

12.8 

(15) 

4.4 

(30) 

3.8 

(10) 

4.4 

(31) 

10.3 

(18) 

4.3 

(32) 

9.0 

(21) 

4.3 

(33) 

12.8 

(23) 

0.5 

(23) 

0.5 

(25) 

17.4 

103  Pricing  o quotation  apaclallat 

1 

1 

1(0) 

(5) 

100.0 

MS 

Harkat  adalnlatratora 

3 

0 

0(0) 

HN 

- 

m 

— 

100  Paraonnal  aaalatanta 

5 

0 

2(0) 

(1) 

10.7 

(29) 

25.0 

(13) 

10.7c 

(30) 

25.0 

(14) 

10.7c 

(31) 

25.0 

(21) 

10.7c 

(33) 

25.0 

(22) 

10.0 

(23) 

10.0 

108  Auto  loana  cradltman 

20 

2 

14(14) 

* 

— 

* 

.. 

Adjuator  and  inapactor 

2 

0 

2(2) 

* 

* 

SPIINIOUETOP 
Q RESEARCH 
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Ktquiriitnto 

Skill 


Occupation 

CE 

HLY 

TO 

coda 

Parcantaga 

Coaa 

parcantaga 

130-973  Tochnicol  Oeeupationo  in 

Nioctllintotto  rioldo  (cont'd) 

169  Soloo  corroopondont 

2 

0 

1(0) 

88 

— 

88 

~ 

Production  eoordinotor 

1 

0 

0(0) 

88 

- 

NN 

— 

InouTMCtt  undomritor 

6 

0 

5(5) 

• 

- 

• 

— 

Export  ft  cylindor  intor. 

2 

0 

2(0) 

(25) 

loo.o 

(33) 

loo.o 

R ft  8 roprooontfttivo 

ll 

0 

3(0) 

88 

•• 

(29) 

33.3 

Total  DOT  16 

259 

47 

180(102) 

(30) 

(31) 

33.3 

33.3 

300  Sorvieo  Occupationa 

338  MMlMr 

10 

1 

0(0) 

88 

~ 

88 

— 

352  Hoad  waitar 

4 

2 

2(2) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

354  Practical  nuraa 

138 

27 

142(142) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

Total  DOT  300 

m 

15 

14571351 

400  Plant  faming 

406  Kuraaryaian 

15 

2 

4(4) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

Kursary  tachnieian 

4 

0 

i(i) 

• 

- 

• 

-- 

Total  DOT  400 

19 

7 

M5) 

800  8truetural  work 

869  Conatruetion  inapaetor 

23 

4 

7(7) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

900  Niaeallanaoua  work 

973  Printar 

83 

6 

21(0) 

(8) 

32.2 

(1) 

14.3 

Orand  Total -Taebnieal  Occupationa 

1831 

339 

1295(414) 

(10) 

(ll) 

(25) 

32.2 

32.2 

3,4 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(20) 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 

14.2 

C-13 
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RESEARCH 


UtOttigwuntt 


Kno»rl<d9»  vkill 


Occupation 

CB 

HLY 

coft 

farcantaga 

Parornnitga 

200  Cltrical  Occupation! 

20  Stano.  typing*  filing,  ate. 

201  Sacratary 

481 

73 

246  aTO) 

(5) 

21.2 

(20) 

17.5 

(6) 

3.8 

(21) 

2.5 

(7) 

3.8 

(30) 

15.0 

(20) 

5.8 

(36) 

12.5 

(21) 

5.8 

(37) 

52.5 

(22) 

9.6 

4 

(24) 

21.2 

(25) 

25.0 

202  Stanogra^ar 

178 

63 

188(158) 

(5) 

\3.1 

(8) 

2.9 

(7) 

6.0 

(20) 

27.9 

(22) 

25.0 

(21) 

25.0 

(23) 

9.5 

(29) 

5.8 

(24) 

34.5 

(30) 

13.5 

(25) 

11.9 

(33) 

17.3 

(37) 

7.7 

203  Policy  writar 

0 

0 

3(3) 

* 

* 

Talatypa  oparator 

2 

0 

4(0) 

N8 

.. 

(30) 

25.0 

(36) 

25.0 

(37) 

25.0 

(38) 

25.0 

205  induatrial  ralationa  dark 

1 

0 

0(0) 

206  Offica  nachina  oparator 

263 

73 

242  (146) 

(5) 

23.9 

(20) 

31.7 

(6) 

6.5 

(21) 

26.8 

(7) 

6.5 

(29) 

9.8 

(22) 

15.2 

(31) 

8.6 

(23) 

15.2 

(33) 

11.4 

(24) 

15.2 

(36) 

5.8 

(25) 

17.4 

(39) 

5.8 

209  Proofraadara 

15 

12 

32(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(34) 

100.0 

Oanaral  clarical 

144 

26 

68(68) 

(S) 

3.5 

(8) 

19.7 

(21) 

12.2 

(20) 

1.7 

(22) 

12.2 

(21) 

19.7 

(23) 

12.2 

(31) 

19.7 

(24) 

12.2 

(32) 

19.7 

(25) 

47.8 

(33) 

19.7 

Advartiaing  clarka 

13 

5 

27(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(20) 

25.0 

(21) 

25.0 

(29) 

25.0 

(30) 

25.0 

203  Typiat 

43 

9 

29(0) 

(5) 

24.2 

(12) 

4.0 

(7) 

3.0 

(20) 

32.0 

(13) 

3.0 

(21) 

4.0 

(22) 

3.0 

(29) 

4.0 

(23) 

3.0 

(37) 

56.0 

(24) 

24.2 

(25) 

19.7 

■■MM 

ToUl  OOT  20 

1140 

261 

8^9(547) 

21  Computing  & Accounta  Hacaivabla 

210  Coat  6 accounting  clerk 

258 

62 

138(109) 

(5) 

39.6 

(20) 

64.7 

(6) 

27. 1/6. 3c 

(37) 

35.3 

(24) 

4.2 

(25) 

16.7 

(27) 

12.5 

Bookkaapara 

260 

53 

98(97) 

(5) 

33.3 

(20) 

100.0 

(6) 

33.3 

(7) 

33.3 

212  Bank  tallara 

115 

27 

59(59) 

213  Tab. nachina  operator 

19 

8 

24(24) 

(5) 

50.0 

(20) 

35.7 

* (23) 

50.0 

(33) 

14.3 

(36) 

14.3 

(37) 

35.7 

Key  punch  operator 

54 

24 

86(75) 

(5) 

63.6 

(20) 

30.8 

(25)  36.4  (33)  7.7 

(36)  7.7 

(37)  53.6 
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Bgquirwnf 


Khqwl«dq«  skill 


Occupation 

CE 

KLY 

W 

coda 

Paicantaoa 

Cooa 

Parcantaqa 

200  Ciorieoi  Occupationo  (cent*d) 

Coaputor  optrator 

26 

4 

24(18) 

(25) 

100. 0 

(4) 

18.7 

(5) 

18.7 

(8) 

18.7 

(B) 

18.7 

(9) 

18.7 

(20) 

18.7 

2iS  Bookicaoping  Mchina  qiiarotor 

114 

45 

80(80) 

* 

— 

* 

.. 

219  Payroll  dark 

3 

0 

l(l) 

(5) 

33.3 

(20) 

100. 0 

(8) 

33.3 

(7) 

33.3 

Mta  Clark 

40 

3 

2(2) 

(5) 

100. 0 

Billing  dark 

8 

12 

12(12) 

(5) 

100. 0 

(20) 

40.0 

(38) 

20.0 

(37) 

40.0 

Madieal  vouehar  clerk 

4 

2 

3(3) 

* 

— 

* 

— 

Xnauranoa  clerk  4 ehaekar 

3 

0 

2(2) 

* 

— 

* 

— 

Mortgage  dark 

3 

0 

2(2) 

* 

— 

* 

•• 

total  DOT  21 

907 

iio 

511 (482) 

22  Material  4 production  recording 

221  Production  analyaia  4 axp. 

58 

0 

27(0) 

(25) 

100. 0 

(8) 

25.0 

(14) 

25.0 

(21) 

25.0 

(32) 

25.0 

Control  dark 

1 

0 

3(0) 

(5) 

100,0 

MS 

— 

mg.  ralaaaa><hanga  analyaia 

27 

0 

10(0) 

(25) 

100. 0 

(8) 

25.0 

(9) 

25.0 

(21) 

25.0 

(31) 

25.0 

Production  aehadular  control 

10 

1 

7(0) 

(ID 

18.7 

(ID 

18.7 

(25) 

83.3 

(14) 

63.3 

222  Bottling  ataap  room  dark 

7 

0 

0(0) 

tm 

MM 

mm 

MS 

Bliipping  and  receiving  dark 

34 

3 

9(0) 

88 

— 

(20) 

33.3 

(29) 

33.3 

(37) 

33.3 

223  Storakaapara 

5 

0 

0(0) 

MM 

— 

MM 

.. 

Buppliaa  inapaetor 

1 

1 

2(0) 

MS 

— 

MS 

Narahouaa  inapaetor  4 reducer 

6 

0 

1(0) 

(25) 

100. 0 

(8) 

100. 0 

224  Maighaan 

5 

5 

0(0) 

MM 

— 

MM 

Total  DOT  22 

lii 

10 

55F) 

23  XnfOTMtion  4 Maaaaga  oiat. 

235  Bwitehboard  operator 

224 

222 

810  (804) 

(25) 

100. c 

(6) 

20.0 

(21) 

20.0 

(30) 

20.0 

(33) 

40.0 

238  ns  operator 

9 

8 

22(0) 

(24) 

100. 0 

(20) 

100. 0 

239  Oiapat^  dark 

103 

6 

88(15) 

(25) 

100. 0 

(4) 

15.4 

(8)  iS.4 

(U)  iS.4 

(20)  5.6 

(2i)  5.8 

(32)  15.3 

(33)  21. i 

(34)  5.8 
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BPIfMDLRTOP 

RESEARCH 


Ooeupttlon 

CM 

BLY 

•if 

sasa 

KMwXodOt 

•klXX 

200  CXtarle«X  OccupatioiM  (coat'd) 

Til 

Cedo 

Mreontapt 

Cede 

roreoatM 

Ornrlno  Mrvlec  clock 
tXoe.  iortor**r«ador  oporotor 

X 

4 

X 

2 

5(0) 

3(3) 

(25) 

• 

XOO.O 

(20) 

• 

XOO.O 

Totol  DOT  2$ 

340 

229 

mii22) 

24  NlictUoMouo  eUrleoX 

240  CoXXoetlca  eXork 

X2 

4 

X9(X9) 

• 

• 

249  Order  Mrvleo  coordlnotor 

2 

0 

2(0) 

(20) 

90,9 

(20) 

25.0 

(25) 

9.x 

(2X) 

25.0 

(30) 

29,0 

(33) 

25.0 

eXork 

M7 

29 

7X(27) 

(25) 

XOO.O 

(8) 

33.3 

(20) 

33.3 

TOUX  DOT  24 

(2X) 

33,3 

lex 

33 

wiJT) 

Orand  Tot«X<-  CXorlcoX  Oceupatlcoo 

2702 

7«3 

2407  0877) 

sPiNoterop 

RESEARCH 
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ItWttiwwroti 


. ^ 

ERIC 

mm  — 

II 


OeeuHtion 

HLY 

Koowladga 

Skill 

Cl 

W 

^oJa 

iareantaga 

Sarcantaga 

totvlct  OecupatioM 

31  food  and  Mvtrtyt  fraptrationt 

312  lartandar 

IS 

4 

10(10) 

• 

- 

• 

— 

314  Cook/CMf 

120 

64 

165(161) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(35) 

100.0 

316  Naat  euttar 

210 

2S 

112(112) 

• 

• 

» 

toui  DOT  31 

34S 

93 

M7(383) 

frooaaalag  Oecapationa 

30  Haul  Ptootaaiap 

SOS  Natal  flalihing 

49 

0 

23(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(8) 

50.0 

(11) 

50.0 

S2  food,  toOaeoo*  ate.  Proeaaaing 

S20  tlaadaa  aaalatant 

3 

1 

1(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(6) 

100.0 

Itaaaga  lakar 

1 

0 

0(0) 

0t 

MM 

ioaltry  faad  sUar 

2 

1 

0(0) 

MM 

.. 

MM 

mm 

raad  am  opatator 

2 

1 

0(0) 

MM 

” 

MM 

— 

S22  Dry  lottaa  eparator 

12 

0 

1(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(6) 

100.0 

Diatilllag  eparator 

SO 

16 

7(5) 

(25) 

100.0 

(8) 

100.0 

iaa  produetloo  eparator 

62 

0 

10(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(^) 

so.o 

(11) 

50.0 

Pillar  eparator 

4 

0 

0(0) 

MM 

» 

MM 

.. 

taataurlaar 

3 

0 

1(0) 

Ml 

■" 

M8 

— 

S2S  ilaugbtar  DuteHar 

11 

0 

1(1) 

* 

— 

» 

S26  Dakar 

23 

12 

14(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(6) 

100.0 

S2f  Uvaatoek  gradar 

8 

IS 

3(3) 

* 

i. 

* 

,, 

tOUl  DOT  S2 

181 

S7  Proeaaaing  lonaauiUe 

alAaralit  raUtad 
S?0  Qptlea\  glaaa  batch  alx 

4 

0 

2(0) 

Ml 

— 

MS 

— 

S72  Naltiag  eparator 

a 

0 

4(0) 

MS 

.. 

MS 

Tank  aaia.  aan  and  aaat. 

4 

0 

4(0) 

MS 

» 

MS 

.. 

ikillad  tank  nan 

1 

0 

0(0) 

» 

— 

MM 

— 

S73  Uhr  oparator 

4 

0 

0(0) 

MM 

.. 

MM 

Naat  traatar 

1 

0 

0(0) 

— 

n 

— 

S74  Natar  window  platar 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

- 

MM 

- 

S7S  fat-up  nan— finlahing 

li 

1 

3(0) 

uTO 

MS 



MS 

foul  DOT  S7 

37 

7 

SO  PtoeaaaiAg,  nc 

SSO  Proeaaa  eontrol  Inapaetor 

34 

12 

30(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

MS 

“ 

mamt 

ToUl  DOT  SOO 

301 

61 

104(9) 

3 Nachlna  Tradaa  Oecupatlona 

60  Natal  Nachining 

€00  NaChinlata* 

210 

45 

172(120) 

(]) 

11.5 

(1) 

13.3 

(2) 

14.2 

(2) 

13.7 

(3) 

6.6 

(3) 

8.2 

(S) 

2.7 

(4) 

11.6 

(8) 

ll.S 

(5) 

6.9 

(9) 

8.7 

(€) 

12.4 

(10) 

12.0 

(8) 

1.7 

(11) 

1S.3 

(9) 

3.4 

(IS) 

1.6 

(10) 

3.4 

(16) 

5.S 

(12) 

1.3 

(18) 

S.S 

(13) 

1.3 

(25) 

4.9 

(14) 

11.6 

(IS) 

3.4 

(16) 

2.6 

(31) 

1.3 

(33) 

3.9 

C-17 


awBiwmts 


Oeeuj^tion 

Cl 

Bar 

w 

flog 

foreontoga 

flog" 

Parceotaga 

600  Madiina  TradM  OccufMtiona  (Oont'4) 

f 

Nachiniat  apprantic# 

21 

13 

18(01 

(2) 

16.7 

(1) 

7,8 

(S) 

16.7 

(2) 

7.8 

(i) 

16.7 

(3) 

7.8 

(») 

16.7 

(4) 

7.8 

(iO) 

16.7 

(5) 

7.8 

(ii) 

16.7 

46) 

7.8 

(9) 

7.8 

(10) 

17.2 

(14) 

7.8 

(IS) 

7.8 

(24> 

4.7 

(33) 

7.8 

601  Tool  & dia  makar* 

116 

IS 

U3| 

(1) 

12.2 

(1) 

13.7 

(2) 

12.2 

(2) 

13.7 

(3) 

14.7 

(3> 

' 10.0 

(4) 

2.7 

(4) 

11.9 

(8) 

2.S 

(S) 

U.4 

(») 

1.0 

(6) 

U.4 

(10) 

2.7 

(8) 

o.s 

(ID 

8.2 

(12) 

3.3 

US) 

6.0 

(13) 

1.2 

(16) 

7.7 

(14) 

U.3 

(18) 

8.S 

(IS) 

3.6 

(18) 

1.7 

(17) 

0.4 

(2S) 

2.S 

(29) 

0.4 

(27) 

17.4 

(30) 

0.4 

(31) 

2.1 

(33) 

I.S 

Tool  & Bold  aiakar* 

IIS 

2 

21(0) 

(3) 

33.3 

(1) 

20.0 

(2S) 

66.7 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

(33) 

20.0 

603  Prod,  grindar  operator,  hone  4 

centerleaa  grindar  operator 

3 

1 

6(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

Buffing  Michina  curator 

a 

4 

3(3) 

* 

— 

(14) 

* 

20.0 

604  Lathe  curator* 

22 

S 

42(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0.  v' 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

Auto,  chudcer  operator* 

(14) 

20.0 

3 

1 

6(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

Auto,  acrew  aa^ine  operator 

(14) 

20.0 

2 

0 

4(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0' 

(14) 

20.0 

60S  Hilling  nachina  operator 

3 

1 

6(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0 

(2) 

20.0 

20.0 

' (6) 

20.0 

Jig  Bill  operator* 

2 

1 

4(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(14) 

(1) 

20.0 

20.0 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

Cuahion  bench  drill 

(14) 

20.0 

2 

0 

4(0) 

(2S) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0 

(2)  20.0 

(4)  20.0 

(6)  20.0 

(U)  20.0 


SPMMOLETOP 

PESEAPCH 


C-18 


Occupation 


100  NadiiBC  fnOM  Oecnpationc  (0cwt*0) 

COO  tape  drill  operator  2 


•onaatie  operator 


Nalti-apindle  drill  operator 


ladial  drill  operator 


Prill  pceee  operator 


C07  Power  eaw  operator 


feseief  operator 


174 


HUT  TM 


0 4(0) 


I 2(0) 


I 2(0) 


0 10(0) 


41  ISC(M) 


Ktiowledoe 
WIe  ^rcentage 


Reqttircwtnte 


Skill 


code  percental 


(25)  lOO.O 


(25)  lOO.O 


(25)  lOO.O 


(25)  lOO.O 


(25)  lOO.O 


foul  CO 

Cl  ■Btelwoskiof  Oeoapatione 
UP  tlaoUeith 
U2  PieaetUr 

§14  CO  anal  ■ecOiiie  operator 
CIS  Pratte  § eliear  operator 
pyecti  preee  operator 
Xion  OPear  operator 
UP  Set  ap  § opea  aalti-elide 


total  Cl 

C2  C C3  Nechanice  4 Machinery  p^ir 
C20  Aato/tcuck  aachaniea 


(1) 

(2) 

(4) 

(C) 

(14) 

(1) 

(2) 

(4) 

(C) 

(U) 

(1) 

(2) 

(4) 

(C) 

(14) 

(1) 

(2) 

(4) 

(C) 

(14) 

(1) 

(2) 

(4) 

(C) 

(14) 


20.0 
20.0^ 
20.0  ‘ 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 


1 

1 

1(0) 

(25) 

lOO.O 

(1) 

20.0 

(2) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

(14) 

20.0 

8 

0 

2(0) 

IS 

HI 



3 

2 

C(0) 

(25) 

lOO.O 

(1) 

20.0 

(2) 

2o.<r 

(4) 

20.0 

(6) 

20.0 

(14) 

20.0 

210C 

308 

1134(85) 

(25) 

99.7 

(1) 

21.3 

(26) 

0.3 

(2) 

3.3 

(3) 

O.l 

(4) 

10.7 

(5) 

O.l 

(C) 

36.5 

(7) 

3.2 

(6) 

16.7 

(») 

O.l 

(10) 

O.l 

(14) 

9.2 

(16) 

O.l 

(21) 

0.1 

(29) 

O.l 

(30) 

0.2 

— 

(33) 

0.3 

2C0C 

522 

1728(255) 

1 

0 

0(0) 

III 

■ _ 

Ml 

1 

0 

0(0) 

■1 

— 

Ml 

4 

0 

4(4) 

• 

• 

2 

0 

0(0) 

Ml 

— 

HI 

— 

$4 

19 

42(42) 

• 

— 

• 

1 

0 

0(0) 

m 

— 

Ml 

4 

0 

1(0) 

(25) 

lOO.O 

(1) 

16.7 

(2) 

16.7 

(4) 

16.7 

(6) 

16.7 

(14) 

16.7 

(33) 

16.7 

C7 

"li 

47(44) 

117 

31 

86(84) 

(25) 

lOO.O 

(1) 

50.0 

(2) 


50.0 


C-IS 


SPIfVOLETOP 

REUEARCH 


M<|uir«Mnts 


Occupation 

600  lUehiiM  Trades  Oceu|Mticma  (Oont'd) 
030  Haater  Mchanic 

037  Sarvieawen 
Rtfrigaration 

036  Niiiwrighta* 


Knowiadqa 


Skill 


36 

I 


23 


039  Neaianiea  a Mac^na 


300 


Special  aacliiiia  rapaix* 


Total  02  a 03 

04  PapasModOag  Oeoipationa 
043  Oiiidaiy  operator 


13 


493 


26 


TOta  04 

OS  Printing  Oeoipationa 

050  Printar«~-Conpositor 

051  Printar*-Praaaian 


Offaet  praaa  operatox* 


36 

12 

31 


199 


Aaaiatant  praaa  oparatoc* 


15 


PlaxigriV^c  conv.  operator 


HLY 

TO 

Coda 

Pareantaga 

Coda 

Parcantaaa 

0 

l(l) 

• 

• 

* 

• 

3 

10(10) 

• 

• 

mm 

0 

3(3) 

— 

2 

19(10) 

(1) 

13.5 

(D 

14.3 

(3) 

13.5 

(3) 

14.3 

(3) 

13.5 

(3) 

7.1 

(8) 

13.5 

(4) 

14.3 

(9) 

13.5 

(5) 

7.1 

(ID 

12.5 

(0) 

14.3 

(18) 

U.5 

(14) 

14.3 

(35) 

13.5 

(10) 

7.1 

(33) 

7.1 

35 

100(33) 

(1) 

11.9 

(D 

17.9 

(3) 

11.9 

(3) 

15.4 

(3) 

12.0 

(3) 

17.9 

(6) 

11.9 

(4) 

9.0 

(9) 

12.9 

(5) 

5.1 

(10) 

11.9 

(0) 

15.4 

(ID 

12.9 

(14) 

10.3 

(35) 

1.9 

(30) 

5.1 

(27) 

11.9 

(33) 

3.8 

2 

5(3) 

(30) 

100.0 

(3) 

10.7 

(4) 

10.7 

(31) 

10.7 

(29) 

10.7 

(30) 

10.7  ; 

(33) 

10.7 

62 

329(132) 

0 

10(0) 

(1) 

50.0 

(D 

ll.l 

(ID 

50.0 

(2) 

ll.l 

(3) 

ll.l 

(4) 

ll.l 

(0) 

ll.l 

(10) 

ll.l 

(29) 

ll.l 

(30) 

ll.l 

(33) 

ll.l 

0 

Io(0) 

9 

20(20) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

11 

20(IS) 

(8) 

33.3 

(1) 

16.7 

(10) 

33.3 

(2) 

(ID 

33.3 

(3) 

(4) 

10.7 

(5) 

(0) 

41 

205(12) 

(D 

18.8 

(D 

ll.l 

(6) 

18.8 

(3) 

ll.l 

(9) 

18.8 

(4) 

(ID 

18.8 

(0) 

(13) 

18.8 

(9) 

ll.l 

(35) 

0.3 

(10) 

(39) 

ll.l 

(30) 

ll.l 

(33) 

0 

5(0) 

(D 

20.0 

(D 

(6) 

20.0 

(3) 

ll.l 

(9) 

20.0 

(4) 

(ID 

20.0 

(0) 

(13) 

20.0 

(9) 

ll.l 

(10) 

(39) 

(30) 

ll.l 

(33) 

0 

0(0) 

» 

— 

nt 

— 

SPINOLET 
fo;  RESEARCI 


QP 

H 


C-20 


LC 


— - Occupation 

WO  Nachina  Traclaa  Occupations  (Oont'd) 
Faroof  Mchina  operators 


054  Linotype  operator* 

Total  65 

66  (food  Machining  Occupations 
667  Savyer 

069  Lueber  grader 

Total  66 

07  Na^ining*  Monset allie  minerals 

070  Wire  saw  operator 

073  Glass  mfg*  6 finishing  machine 
Total  67 

08  Textile  Occupations 
083  Weaver 

689  Textile  ma^inery  operator 

Total  68 

09  Machine  Work  (SBC) 

690  Beat  sealing  operator 

Total  69 
Total  DOT  600 

700  Bendi  Work  Occupations 

70  Fabrication  Aeeenbly  and  Repair 
of  Metal  Products 
701  Tool  and  cutter  grinder 


706  Assembly  adjuster* 


Assembler* 

709  Layout  inspectors 
Inspector* 


Total  70 

71  Fabrication  and  repair  of  Scien- 
tific. Medical.  Optical  and 
Measuring  Bguipment 

710  Znetrummt  servieesmn 
713  Opticians 

Total  71 

72  Aeseid>Iy  and  Repair  of  Electrical 
equipment 

720  Radio  and  TV  service 
723  appliance  service 

Total  72 


<3 


Requirements 


Knowledge 

Skill 

HLY 

TO 

Code 

Percentage 

code 

Percentage 

14 

37(37) 

• 

- 

ft 

- 

5 

9(8) 

(25) 

100.0 

ft 

80 

302(98) 

I 

2(2) 

• 

— 

ft 

— 

I 

0(0) 

RH 

- 

NM 

— 

1 

2(2) 

1 

2(0) 

NS 

— 

MS 

10 

70(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(6) 

50.0 

(8) 

50.0 

II 

rz{0) 

I 

3(3) 

• 

— 

ft 

— 

0 

0(0) 

NH 

- 

MM 

— 

T 

3(1) 

6 

16(16) 

• 

— 

ft 

7 

16]^ 

703 

2409(552) 

0 

8(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(1) 

14.3 

(2) 

28.6 

(4) 

26.6 

(6) 

14.3 

(14) 

14.3 

0 

81(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(1) 

20.0 

(4) 

20.0 

(0) 

20.0 

(8) 

20.0 

(14) 

20.0 

5 

29(29) 

• 

— 

ft 

— 

0 

2(0) 

KS 

MS 

29 

82(0) 

(I) 

6.0 

(1) 

16.8 

(2) 

6.0 

(2) 

18.6 

(3) 

6.0 

(8) 

18.8 

(11) 

6.0 

(14) 

21.9 

(25) 

76.0 

(19) 

3.1 

_ 

(32) 

18.6 

34 

202(29) 

7 

29(28) 

MS 

MS 

2 

4(4) 

ft 

— 

ft 

— 

7 

33(37) 

7 

13(13) 

ft 

ft 

2 

3(3) 

ft 

— 

ft 

— 

9 16(16) 


‘v")  - 


H 

30 

13 

304 

2 

1 

1 

3 

82 

85 

13 

6 

19 

14 

li 

3821 

7 

169 

142 

2 

231 

551 

144 

10 

154 

26 

20 

W 


C-21 


8PI  rVDLETOP 
RESEARCH 


mKtmr—nvi 


W»owl«d9«  Skill 


Occupation 

C8 

HLY 

T8 

Code 

Percentage 

code 

Percentage 

700  Bandi  Work  Occupation!  (Cont’d) 

74  Painting  and  Decorating 

740  Painter  (brush) 

16 

1 

5(0) 

(8) 

44.4 

(1) 

18.2 

741  Painter  (spray) 

7 

4 

3(3) 

(25) 

* 

55.6 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 
(8) 
(9) 
(14) 

* 

3.0 

3.0 

19.2 

15.2 
15.2 
15.2 

Total  74 

7S  Fabrication  and  Repair  of  Wood 

23 

S 

8(3) 

Products 

764  cooper 

3 

0 

0(0) 

NM 

— 

MM 

— 

Total  76 

T 

*0 

^) 

MM 

MM 

77  Fabrics ti(X)  and  Repair  of  Sand, 
Stone  and  Clay  Products 

772  Autonatic  press  operation 

34 

8 

34(0) 

MS 

,, 

MS 

— 

775  Radiation  window  finisher 

2 

0 

1(0) 

MS 

MS 

— 

777  Head  iDold  repaimen 

5 

0 

2(0) 

MS 

MS 

— 

Mold  Measurer 

1 

0 

0(0) 

MM 



MM 

— 

779  Radiation  shield  ass«abler 

2 

1 

0(0) 

MM 

-- 

MM 

— 

Total  77 

Ta 

T 

37(0) 

78  Fabrication  and  Repair  of  Textile, 
Leather 

781  Carpet  installer 

3 

1 

2(2) 

* 

* 



Pattern  Maker 

1 

0 

0(0) 

MM 

MM 

•• 

Pattern  cutter 

2 

0 

1(1) 

* 

* 

— 

Shoe  cutter 

13 

0 

0(0) 

MM 

•M. 

MM 

— 

Wool  cutter* 

10 

2 

6(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(6) 

100.0 

785  Tailors* 

6 

1 

2(1) 

(25) 

100.0 

(29) 

100.0 

61 

14 

18(18) 

* 

— 

* 

786  Sewing  machine  operator* 

365 

40 

60(0) 

(26) 

100.0 

(6) 

33.3 

787  Drapery  6 slip  cover  makers 

5 

1 

7(7) 

* 

(29) 

(33) 

* 

33.3 

33.3 

total  78 
Total  DOT  700 

466 

ns? 

59 

T« 

96(29) 

392(109) 

800  Structural  Woiic 

80,  Metal  Fabricating,  NEC 

801  Structural  iron  work 

7 

0 

6(6) 

* 

__ 

* 

804  Tinsmith 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NM 

MM 

Sheetmetal  worker* 

84 

16 

44(44) 

* 



* 



807  Auto/truck  body  man 

28 

7 

21(21) 

* 

— 

* 

Total  80 

120 

23 

71(71) 

81  welding,  Flame  Cutting,  related 

813  Spot  welder  operator 

10 

2 

3(3) 

e 

— 

* 

.. 

816  Cutting  torch  operator 

4 

0 

0(0) 

MM 

MM 

819  Naintenwee  welder 

1 

1 

0(0) 

MM 

— 

MM 

— 

Welder* 

75 

21 

60(44) 

(1) 

33.3 

(1) 

10.9 

(2) 

(3) 

33.3 

33.3 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(14) 
(16) 
(33) 

2.2 

8.7 

15.2 

6.5 

10.9 

4.3 

19.6 

10.9 

6.5 

4.3 

jPiNOLETOP 

RESEARCH 


C-22 


Rtquirtwnta 


Occupation ^ HLY  to 

600  Straetural  Work  (Cont'd) 

Total  81  90  *24  63(47) 

62  fleet rieal  Aaatinbling»  Xnat ailing, 

Repairing 

822  tineean  244 

Xnetaller,  repairman  H2 

OOHMinication  & sound  apec.  3 


60  451(451) 

4 0(0) 

0 3(3) 


829  Electrician* 


96  10  46(24) 


Cable  aplicer 

34 

0 

0(0) 

Total  82 

491 

94 

502  (478) 

84  Painting*  Piaatering*  Water- 
proofing, Cementing*  related 

840  Paintera 

21 

41 

19(19) 

844  Cement  naaona 

7 

2 

2(2) 

Total  64 

28 

43 

21(2ir 

85  Ixcavating*  Grading*  Paving* 
850  Grader  operator 

related 

1 

0 

0(0) 

Heavy  equipment  operator 

9 

0 

6(6) 

Total  85 

10 

0 

6(6) 

86  Conetruction  Work*  mec 

860  Carpenter* 

160 

36 

183(180) 

861  Tile  aetter 

862  Pipa  fitter  and  plumber 


0 1 0(0) 

108  6 6(3) 


663  Ae)>eetoa  morker 
666  Roofer 
869  Pence  erector 
Pumace  repaiman 

Total  86 

89  Structural  work*  PEC 
892  Crane  6 locomotive 
899  Maintenance  tradesman* 


3 2 6(6) 

3 1 2(2) 

8 2 7(7) 

4 0 0(0) 

286  48  204(198) 


8 0 0(0) 

28  0 13(0) 


Knowledge  sHn  

Co^  Percentage  65de  fereentage 


• 

-- 

• 

HM 

— 

NN 

— 

• 

• 

(1) 

15.1 

(1) 

16.2 

(2) 

4.1 

(2) 

4.6 

(3) 

4.1 

(3) 

13.6 

(8) 

12.3 

(4) 

3.4 

(9) 

23.3 

(5) 

11.4 

(10) 

5.5 

(6) 

9.2 

(11) 

11.0 

(6) 

2.3 

(15) 

4.1 

(10) 

1.1 

(19) 

8.2 

(12) 

1.1 

(25) 

6.2 

(14) 

14.6 

(27) 

4.1 

(15) 

1.1 

(16) 

5.7 

(18) 

1.1 

(23) 

1.1 

(24) 

1.1 

(30) 

1.1 

(31) 

3.4 

(33) 

5.7 

NN 

** 

NN 

— 

See  DOT  740 

• 

• 

NN 

NN 

* 

• 

(1) 

16.7 

(1) 

12.5 

(2) 

16.7 

(2) 

12.5 

(3) 

16.7 

(5) 

12.5 

(8) 

16.7 

(8) 

12.5 

(18) 

16.6 

(9) 

12.5 

(25) 

16.6 

(12) 

12.5 

(14) 

12.5 

(16) 

12.5 

NN 

— 

NN 

(25) 

16.6 

(1) 

25.0 

(2) 

25.0 

(8) 

25.0 

(14) 

25.0 

* 

— 

• 

* 

« 

• 

• 

— 

• 

.. 

NN 

NN 

NN 

NN 

(25) 

100.0 

(1) 

22.6 

(2) 

22.6 

(3) 

29.5 

(7) 

15.8 

(8) 

3.2 

(14) 

16.3 

C-23 


SPINDLETOP 

PBSEAPCH 


RtquiraiiHinti 


Knowltdge  Skill 


Occupation 

CE 

HLY 

TO 

Code 

Percentage 

Code 

Percentage 

800  Structural  Workers  (Cont'd) 

Maintenance  man* 

327 

55 

289(239) 

(1) 

12.4 

(1) 

14.8 

(2) 

5.6 

(2) 

12.9 

(6) 

3.1 

(3) 

14.2 

(8) 

6.7 

(4) 

11.1 

(9) 

14.4 

(5) 

2.8 

(10) 

11.9 

(6) 

11.4 

(11) 

19.6 

(8) 

6.0 

(13) 

3.1 

(9) 

3.2 

(15) 

10.8 

(10) 

5.4 

(18) 

6.7 

(14) 

10.7 

(19) 

2.1 

(24) 

0.6 

\ 

(25) 

3.6 

(30) 

4.1 

(31) 

2.5 

(33) 

0.3 

Trouble  man 

14 

0 

0(0) 

MN 

— 

NN 

— 

Multiple  skilled  pers. 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

” 

NN 

Total  89 

378 

55 

302(239) 

mmm 

Total  DOT  800 

1403 

287 

1169(1060) 

900  Miscellaneous  Occupations 

91  Transportation*  NEC 

910  Switchman 

29 

1 

0(0) 

NN 

— 

NN 

— 

• 

• 

919  Ticket  agent 

13 

2 

10(10) 

— 

— 

Total  91 

42 

T 

10(10) 

93  Extraction  of  Minerals 

930  Plug  & feather  driller 

5 

3 

3(3) 

• 

— 

• 

931  Blaster 

3 

1 

1(1) 

• 

-- 

• 

- 

933  Crusher  control  operator 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

- 

NN 

- 

Total  93 

o' 

T 

4(4) 

95  Production  & Distribution  of  utilities 

950  Power  & heating  engineer 

10 

0 

3(0) 

(11) 

33.3 

(2) 

16.7 

(23) 

33.3 

(3) 

16.7 

(25) 

33.3 

(4) 

16.7 

(7) 

16.6 

(9) 

16.6 

(15) 

16.7 

Conpressor  room  attendant 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

— 

NN 

— 

Operating  engineer 

165 

19 

95(95) 

• 

— 

• 

951  Water  tender 

5 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

— 

NN 

— 

Power  & heat  fireman 

7 

0 

2(0) 

(11) 

33.3 

(2) 

16.7 

(23) 

33.3 

(3) 

16.7 

(25) 

33.3 

(4) 

16.7 

(7) 

16.7 

(9) 

16.6 

(15) 

16.6 

Boiler  operator 

40 

7 

5(4) 

(8) 

33.3 

(2) 

20.0 

(19) 

33.3 

(7) 

20.0 

(25) 

33.3 

(24) 

20.0 

(25) 

20.0 

(34) 

20.0 

Boiler  fireman 

4 

1 

0(0) 

NN 

- 

NN 

“ 

952  Substation  operator 

20 

8 

8(8) 

• 

— 

• 

— 

Turbine  operator 

35 

4 

4(4) 

• 

““ 

• 

953  Propane  plant  operator 

1 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

- 

NN 

— 

954  Pumper 

8 

0 

0(0) 

NN 

- 

NN 

— 

Total  95 

39 

117(111) 
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Skill 


occupation 

CE 

HLY 

Code 

Percmtage 

Code 

Percent aqe 

)0  Niacollanooua  Occupations  (oont'd) 

ss  Kmx^m%nt,  kacraation  & Notion  Picture 

Notion  picture  project ioni at ■ 

2 

1 

0(0) 

m 

— 

HM 

Total  96 

T 

I 

0(0) 

HN 

NH 

97  Graphic  art  work 

970  Sign  painter 

2 

1 

0(0) 

NN 

m 

•• 

971  Engraving 

11 

0 

5(0) 

(25) 

100.0 

(2) 

33.3 

(4) 

33.3 

(8) 

33.3 

972  Photo  lithographer 

2 

0 

1(0) 

(1) 

33.3 

(1) 

11.1 

(8) 

33.3 

(4) 

11.2 

(12) 

33.3 

(5) 

11.1 

(6) 

11.1 

(8) 

11.1 

(9) 

11.1 

(10) 

11.1 

(13) 

11.1 

(33) 

11.1 

97S  Stereotyper 

11 

2 

4(0) 

(8) 

33.3 

(1) 

16.7 

(10) 

33.3 

(2) 

16.7 

(11) 

33.3 

(3) 

16.7 

(4) 

16.7 

(5) 

16.6 

(8) 

16.6 

Total  97 

26 

3 

10(0) 

Total  Niacellaneoua  Oceup. 

37i 

To 

141(125) 

Grand  Total*  Skilled  Oecupationa 

7532 

1319 

4502(2138) 
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Course  name 

Conducted  by 

Completed 
by  (number 
of  students) 

Hours  to 
complete 

Machinists 

Company 

3 

120 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Contractor 

1 

30 

TTS  Operators 

Contractor 

3 

40 

Dupont  Industrial  Library 

Contractor 

4 

2 yrs 

Basic  Systems  (N.Y.) 
International  Correspondence 

Contractor 

4 

2 yrs 

Schools 

Contractor 

4 

2 yrs 

Computer  Programming 

Contractor 

2 

80 

Business  Management 

Contractor 

1 

120 

Power  Machine  Operators 

Company 

.. 

— 

Maintenance  Tradesman 

Coirpany 

varies 

Human  Relations 

Company 

25 

12 

Effective  Supervision 

University  of  Kentucky 

15 

32 

Basic  Mathematics 

High  School 

16 

20 

Chemistry  of  Lithography 

High  School 

24 

24 

Physics  of  Lithography 

High  School 

12 

24 

General  Lithography 

Company 

50 

16 

Cartography  I 

Company 

26 

120 

Cartography  II 

Company 

20 

24 

General  Bindery 

Company 

12 

32 

Mlehle  Offset  Press 

Company 

36 

20 

Supervision 

Company 

15 

20 

LFT  Offset  Press  I 

Company 

15 

20 

Electricity 

Company 

5 

20 

Basic  Electricity 

Lafayette  Vocational 

28 

30 

Blueprint  Reading 

Lafayette  Vocational 

15 

42 

Master  Standard  Data 

Company 

17 

40 

Foronanshlp 

Company 

27 

2 

Job  In8tructlons->-Methods 

Company 

27 

2 

Electroplating 

Company 

29 

24 

Supervisor  Policy  Review 

Company 

51 

4 

Inventory  Control 

Company 

18 

2 

Waste  Control 

Company 

27 

1 

Job  Organization 

Company 

27 

3 

Budget  Control 

Company 

19 

1 

Operational  Variance 

Company 

27 

2 

Quality  Control 

Company 

27 

1 

Improve  Tool  Rm.  Eff. 

Company 

42 

3 

Rigging  & Moving  Equipment 

Company^ 

15 

1 

Hydro-Welders 

Company 

12 

1 

Tool  & Die  Apprenticeship 

Lafayette  Vocational 

3 

576 

Supervisory 

Contractor 

5 

80 

Foreman  Training 

Company 

10 

20 

Tool  & Die  Making 

Company 

6 

6400 

Apprentice  Programs 

Company 

— 

Work  Simplification 

Company 

634 

15 

Theory  & Adjustment 

Company 

148 

14 

Systems  Programming 

Company 

67 

6 

Purchasing 

Company 

50 

32 

Accounting 

Company 

39 

18 

Source:  Data  obtained  from  answers  to  Question  9 of  Spindletop  Questionnaire. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education  have  jointly  sponsored  the  survey  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Alta  Hood  to  determine  what  education  and  training  industry  would 
like  to  have  of  the  persons  being  employed  directly  from  our  schools.  Through 
this  survey,  it  is  hoped  that  the  schools,  business,  and  industry  can  be  brought 
closer  together.  The  schools  can  adjust  their  educational  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry,  and  industry  can  make  known  to  the  schools  what  these  needs 
are.  The  information  obtained  through  this  study  should  be  helpful  to  both 
industry  and  the  schools. 


E.  P.  HILTON,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Department  of  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


Kentucky,  in  its  bid  for  an  industrial  economy,  is  faced  with  many 
problems  in  the  changing  patterns  of  educational  needs.  The  influx  of  industry 
into  the  state  presents  new  problems,  new  needs,  and  new  responsibilities. 

The  lack  of  adequate  rapport  between  industry  and  education 
suggests  that  better  cooperation  and  understanding  between  industrial  leaders 
and  leaders  in  education,  as  well  as  with  State  government  officials,  will,  in 
a measure,  determine  the  trend  of  Kentucky's  future.  A joint  understanding  of 
the  value  of  human  resources  is  considered  a necessity  for  updating  and 
extending  vocational  and  technical  training. 

Since  only  two  out  of  every  ten  of  the  nation's  high  school  graduates 
are  completing  college  degrees,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a need  for 
concern  about  the  kinds  of  experiences  presently  afforded  the  youth  by  existing 
educational  programs.  Are  these  programs  enabling  the  young  people  to  make 
informed  choices  concerning  a career? 

The  educational  and  training  programs  need  provisions  for  frequent 
review,  evaluation,  upgrading,  and  redirection,  never  becoming  static  and 
routine,  but  developing  and  implementing  new  ideas.  The  progress  of  vocational 
education  and  guidance  is  handicapped  by  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  existing 
resources  and  needs  of  industry  within  the  state.  Curriculum  areas  should  be 
under  continuous  study,  evaluation,  and  periodic  review. 

Kentucky  State  officials  are  aware  of  the  value  of  a close  relation- 
ship between  the  industrialists  who  employ  and  the  educators  who  train. 

Governor  Breathitt  emphasized  this  point  in  addressing  more  than  1600  students 
of  the  Trigg  County  High  School  at  Cadiz,  Kentucky,  in  October,  1964.  His 
third  point  in  a four-point  program  to  combat  school  dropouts  was:  "School  and 
community  organizations  should  develop  programs  which  associate  school 
instruction  with  the  job  world  and  its  requirements.  " 


PURPOSE  OF  REPORT 


The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Division  of  Guidance 
Services  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education  have  expressed  the  need  for 
a survey  of  opinions  from  industrialists  and  businessmen  relative  to  the  education 
and  training  programs  of  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  vocational  schools. 
This  report  is  for  use  by  administrators,  vocational  teachers,  and  counselors. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  obtain  such  data  as  may  be  beneficial  to  finding 
ways  for  improving  and  maintaining  an  adequate  labor  market  and  for  upgrading 
educational  and  training  programs. 

Four  objectives  were  set  up: 

1.  To  promote  cooperative  efforts  among  school  and 
and  industrial  leaders  in  the  areas  of  communication, 
training,  employment,  follow-up,  and  evaluation  of 
education. 

2.  To  determine  opinions  of  industrialists  as  to  the  types 
of  education,  preparation,  and  training  which  new 
employees  should  possess  in  order  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  industry. 

3.  To  determine  the  opportunities  available  in  industry. 

4.  To  interpret  to  school  administrators,  counselors, 
and  vocational  teachers  the  current  needs  of  industry 
in  terms  of  kinds  of  people  to  be  employed,  types  of 
training  required,  and  probable  number  needed. 

The  writer  has  completed  a survey  of  opinions  of  industrialists  in 
a 12~county  area  of  the  state.  The  findings  are  contained  in  the  report  that 
follows. 
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SCOPE  OF  SURVEY  AND  PROCEDURES 


To  help  determine  the  types  of  training  needed  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  certain  industries,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  with 
representatives  in  those  industries.  Interviews  were  arranged  with  69  industries 
in  the  twelve  counties  served  by  the  Western  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
at  Bowling  Green.  These  counties  were  Allen,  Barren,  Butler,  Edmonson, 
Grayson,  Green,  Hart,  Logan,  Metcalfe,  Monroe,  Simpson,  and  Warren.  The 
locations  of  the  classified  industries  of  this  area  are  shown  on  the  map  on  the 
following  page. 

Table  I (Appendix  A)  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  classified 
industries  and  the  number  and  percent  of  employees  in  the  12-county  area. 

Using  the  U.S.  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (1957),  a cross- 
section  of  the  industries  within  this  area  was  chosen.  The  industries  selected 
for  the  gathering  of  information  represented  34%  of  the  204  industries  and  80% 
of  the  14,  213  employees  of  the  area.  Table  II  (Appendix  A)  gives  the  number 
and  percent  of  classified  industries  interviewed  and  the  number  and  percent  of 
employees  in  the  industries  interviewed  in  this  area.  Table  III  (Appendix  A) 
shows  the  number  and  percent  of  classified  industries  interviewed  and  the 
number  and  percent  of  employees  in  the  industries  interviewed  in  each  of  the 
12  counties. 


The  information  was  obtained  from  personnel  managers,  company 
presidents,  plant  managers,  and  others  in  the  industries  who  handle  employment 
problems. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  interview.  Form  A (Appendix  B),  a check- 
list for  industries  relating  to  employment,  training  needs,  and  evaluation  of 
schools,  was  left  with  the  industry,  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  Division 
of  Guidance  Services  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education. 
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INDUSTRIES  IN  SURVEY 
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Table  IV  (Appendix  A)  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  classified 
industries  returning  F orm  A.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  industries  interviewee 
returned  Form  A. 

Form  B (Appendix  B),  a checklist  for  industries  relative  to  curre 
employment,  vacancies,  and  number  of  additional  job  openings  anticipated  in  tl 
next  two  years,  was  then  sent  to  each  of  the  industries  previously  interviewed. 

The  impossibility  of  listing  all  of  the  many  job  occupations  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  varied  industries  made  it  necessary  to  leave  spaces  ou 
the  original  forms  so  that  other  occupations  could  be  li^ed. 

Table  IV  (Appendix  A)  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  classified 
industries  returning  Form  B.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  industries  interviewed 
returned  Form  B. 
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OPINIONS  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  INDUSTRY  RELATIVE  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  GENERAL  APPRAISAL  OF  PRESENT 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


More  visibly  and  effectively  each  year,  industry  is  becoming  both 
the  willing  and  welcome  ally  of  education.  It  follows  that  each  T.;ust  assume 
responsibility  to  the  other  for  support  and  understanding. 

Industry  has  a responsibility  :.'or  maintaining  a continuous  open 
house  to  education  and  for  making  its  hospitality  evident  and  sincere.  It  has 
an  equally  strong  responsibility  for  bringing  information  regarding  the  results 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  to  the  attention  of  the  schools. 

Kentucky  officials  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  by  stepping  up  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  with  the  aim  of  creating  an  evergrowing  number  of 
jobs,  the  needs  of  a growing,  labor  force  may  be  satisfied  to  a greater  degree. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  a close-liaison  between  education  and  industry  is  a 
forceful  necessity  if  training  is  to  keep  abreast  of  innovations  add  new  develop- 
ments. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  from  the  interviews  conducted,  that 
people  in  industry  are  eager  to  assume  their  responsibility  in  action  programs 
for  the  furtherance  of  progressive  educational  and  training  programs.  Industri; 
leaders  take  their  places  in  civic  participation  to  build  better  communities  in 
which  their  families  and  employees  live.  Educational  and  training  programs 
are  a very  important  part  of  their  lives. 

Industrialists  are  very  receptive  to  the  ideas  and  plans  of  the  loca 
and  state  educators.  They  are  interested,  not  solely  in  their  own  problems,  bu 
in  those  of  their  neighboring  industries  which  share  similar  problems.  The'^ 
exhibit  a spirit  of  willingness  to  cooper  ‘.e  with  any  programs  which  would 
produce  a better  labor  market  for  the  area. 
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What  does  industry  expect  of  the  public  schools  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  the  world  of  work? 


OPINIONS  OF  INDLSTRIAL  PERSONNEL  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  PLBUC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
YOimi  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

To  understand  the  opinions  as  expressed  by  the  industrialists  in 
the  12  counties  of  the  survey,  Table  V (Appendix  A)  was  prepared  in  order  to 
indicate  the  number  and  types  of  high  schools  and  the  number  or  equivalent  of 
counselors  in  each  school  for  the  school  year  1964-65.  These  are  the  schools 
and  the  counselors  serving  the  families  of  the  people  in  the  working  world  of 
this  area. 


From  Table  V it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  12  counties  of  the 
area  there  is  1 Comprehensive  High  School;  11  are  Standard  High  Schools:  there 
are  23  Provisional  High  Schools;  and  there  are  2 Provisional  Emergency  and  1 
Temporary  Emergency  High  Schools. 

Data  A (Appendix  C)  shows  the  appraisal  of  the  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  vocational  schools  by  the  56  industrialists  who  returned  Form  A 
(Appendix  B)  to  the  Division  of  Guidance  Services  office.  It  will  be  seen  that 
26  people  in  industry  felt  that  the  public  schools  were  adequate;  17  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  were  inadequate;  and  13  were  unable  to  appraise  the  work 
of  the  schools  because  they  had  very  little  connection  with  them. 

More  and  more  the  industries  in  this  area  are  requiring  a high 
school  education  for  employment.  Without  a high  school  diploma,  most  of  the 
workers  can  progress  only  to  jobs  of  janitor,  bottle  washer,  or  some  truck 
drivers. 

Data  B (Appendix  C)  shows  the  number  of  industries  indicating  the 
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educational  level  of  a number  of  their  employees. 


The  indust rialistf  who  were  interviewed  freely  expressed  their 
opinions  of  the  public  schools  and  their  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  improvements 
that  would  help  in  the  upgrading  of  the  education  and  training  of  future  employ- 
ees. 


All  representatives  of  industry  are  asking  that  the  public  schools 
provide  good  basic  training  in  the  fields  of  English  and  Business  Education. 
Spelling,  phrasing,  punctuation,  composition,  typing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
and  general  office  work  are  the  areas  which  are  pointed  out  as  having  the 
greatest  deficiencies.  Personnel  directors  in  three  of  the  counties  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  clerical  workers  that  they  hired  directly  from  high  school 
or  with  some  training  from  a commercial  college.  But  good  clerical  help  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  most  of  the  counties.  It  is  usually  lacking  in  areas  served 
by  small  high  schools  with  limited  curricula  and  incompetent  teachers. 

Reading  was  another  field  often  mentioned  by  industrialists  as 
being  of  supreme  importance.  They  feel  that  if  an  employee  can  read  with  . 
understanding  and  likes  to  read  and  will  read  that  he  is  trainable  and  will  make 
a satisfactory  employee  who  can  move  into  places  of  leadership  within  the 
company.  Remedial  reading  received  appoint  of  emphasis. 

Much  stress  was  put  upon  the  need  for  people  with  good  basic  educa- 
tion in  the  fields  requiring  computation,  use  of  decimals  and  fractions,  working 
with  precision  instruments,  reading  of  blue  prints,  drafting,  and  practical 
shop  math.  Employees  who  can  read  a ruler  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch  are  needed, 
especially  in  woodworking  plants. 

More  emphasis  on  up-to-date  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mathamatics 
was  requested.  One  interviewee  who  is  president  of  the  company  suggested  that 
a technical  high  school  in  the  area  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  industries. 
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An  employer  in  a wood  products  company  was  complimentary  of  the 
employees  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  of  one 
of  his  local  high  schools.  Two  others  suggested  that  more  emphasis  be  put  on 
the  industrial  requirements  for  woodworking  rather  than  on  the  exploratory  type 
of  programs.  Practical  training  in  woodworking  is  very  important  to  this  group 
of  industrialists  who  will  need  at  least  280  cabinetmakers,  carpenters,  furniture 
finishers,  and  general  woodworkers  in  the  next  two  years  in  this  12-county  area. 

(Tables  Vll-D  & E-Appendix  A) 

These  employers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  public  schools,  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  to  teach,  not  only 
basic  education  in  the  academic  fields,  but  right  attitudes  in  living  in  a world  of 
work.  Personal  habits,  work  habits,  social -adjustment,  and  being  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  home  life  are  of  great  importance.  Table  VI  (Appendix  A) 
indicates  the  number  of  industrialists  marking  on  Form  A (Appendix  B)  the  skills, 
habits,  and  attitudes  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  their  employees. 

It  was  felt  that  school  subjects  can  relate  to  vocations  and  that 
school  subjects  can  prepare  the  child  for  life  in  a world  of  work. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  apply  for  work  makes  a deep  impression  on  the 
employer.  Although  the  work  in  the  plant  may  be  dirty  work,  grooming  is  very 
important  when  applying  for  the  job.  As  one  plant  manager  brought  out  in  the 
interview,  "When  a young  man  comes  in  to  apply  for  work,  I expect  him  to  be 
clean  and  neat  and  with  his  hair  cut.  I do  not  want  him  to  ask  me  what  I will  pay 
him  as  he  walks  in  the  door.  Though  I sometimes  put  my  feet  upon  the  desk,  1 
expect  him  not  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  he  should  have  'good  country  manners'". 
Teaching  young  people  how  to  fill  out  application  forms  should  be  included  in  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

Knowing  how  to  hold  the  job  after  it  is  obtained  can  be  taught  through- 
out a child's  public  school  life.  Pride  in  finding  the  thing  that  he  can  do  well  and 
pride  in  achievement  can  become  a carry-over  into  his  adult  life  in  his  vocation. 
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Loyalty  to  the  company  for  which  he  works,  responsibility,  and  reliability  are 
qualities  that  employers  look  for  in  the  selection  of  their  employees.  Being  able 
to  interpret  instructions,  to  apply  their  previously  gained  knowledge,  and  to 
reason  are  skills  needed  for  employment.  Ambition  and  willingness  to  work  are 
attributes  sought  for  in  an  employee. 

Being  able  to  meet  the  public  is  considered  by  many  people  in 
industry  to  be  a necessary  trait  of  the  employee.  Whether  he  is  loading  fertilizer 
on  a farmer's  truck  or  serving  as  driver-salesman  for  a bottling  company,  the 
employee  should  be  able  to  talk  with  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Many  industrial  leaders  were  pleased  with  the  FFA  training  in  speaking  that 
their  employees  had  received  in  high  school.  Some  thought  that  speech  should  be 
a requirement  in  high  school  to  develop  self-confidence. 

Industrialists  in  this'  area  feel  that  guidance  is  amost  important 
part  of  school  work,  and  they  insist  on  more  and  better  guidance  along  vocational 
lines.  Further  discussion  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Opinions  of  Industrial 
Personnel  Relative  to  the  Role  of  Guidance  in  the  Preparation  of  Youth  and  Adults 
for  the  World  of  Work. 

The  consolidation  of  small  high  schools  into  large  ones  was  brought 
up  by  employers  in  many  of  the  interviews.  They  feel  that  a much  better  labor 
force  can  be  achieved  with  enrichment  and  expansion  of  the  curriculum  which  is 
possible  only  in  the  larger  schools. 

Kindergartens  are  a necessity  according  to  industrial  leaders  in 
every  section  of  the  area.  Preschool  training  is  needed  to  help  children  enter 
the  first  grade  on  somewhat  of  a par. 

The  grouping  of  children  so  that  they  may  move  along  at  their  own 
rate  of  speed  in  the  learning  process  was  approved  by  the  interviewees.  In  one 
school  system  this  had  been  applied  for  one  year  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  industrial  leaders  in  that  area,  but  it  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  first 
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year  because  of  the  hearty  disapproval  of  some  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

Manufiicturers  feel  that  public  education,  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  present-day 
world  of  work. 


OPINIONS  OF  INDUSmUAL  PERSONNEL  REIA'm'E  TO  lUE 
ROLE  OF  THE  COLLEGES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  YOUTH 
AND  ADULTS  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Industrialists  are  demanding  a good  labor  market.  They  feel  that 
good  employees  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  public  schools  that  have  the  best 
teachers.  Thus  the  colleges  are  met  with  the  challenge  of  producing  these 
e£Hcient  teachers.  Teacher  education  becomes  a potent  factor  in  the  development 
of  good  labor  markets. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  producing  efficient  guidance  people  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  them.  Counselor  educators  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
providing  the  public  schools  with  well -trained  guidance  personnel. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  vocational 
guidance  personnel  in  the  vocational  schools  becomes  a possibility  and  a necessity. 
The  primary  responsibility  of  providing  these  vocational  guidance  persons  falls 
upon  the  counselor  educators  in  the  college's  Department  of  Education. 

Industrial  Personnel  directors  are  asking  that  the  colleges  devise 
curricula  that  would  produce  potential  personnel  in  upper  management,  engineers, 
and  other  degree  people.  Suggestions  were  made  that  the  college  curricula  con- 
tain such  courses  as  Personnel  Management,  Quality  Control,  Industrial  Psycho- 
logy, Production  Methods,  and  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. 

There  is  a need  for  Agriculture  Majors,  especially  Agronomists. 


In  Business  Administration  the  need  is  for  Salesmen,  Personnel  Supervisors, 
and  Quality  Control  men.  Journalists  are  needed  for  newspapers  and  publishing 
inidustries. 


Western  Kentucky  State  College  serves  this  area.  The  people  in 
the  industries  of  this  area  are  pleased  with  the  cooperation  they  have  received 
from  the  college  officials.  They  have  been  able  to  participate  in  cooperative 
programs.  Both  college  officials  and  industrial  leaders  seem  eager  to  help  the 
other.  More  communication  between  the  two  agencies  will  be  of  benefit.  ' 

Western  officials  are  cooperating  with  the  Western  Area  Vocational 
School  in  the  expansion  of  educational  opportunities.  Closer  contact  between 
College  and  State  Department  officials  is  badly  needed.  An  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  the  ideas  of  each  is  necessary  if  vocational  and  technical  training 
is  to  progress  at  the  rate  demanded  by  this  age. 

Western  confers  the  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  upon  candidates  who 
complete  the  institutional  requirements  in  some  two-year  degree  programs.  At  ' 
the  present  time  the  fields  are  Industrial  Technology,  Small  Business  Manage- 
ment, Agriculture  Technology  and  Management,  and  Secretarial  Science. 

The  program  of  Industrial  Technology  provides  a specialized  train- 
ing in  skills,  technical  information  and  related  subjects  in  designing  and  drafting. 
As  facilities  become  available  and  the  need  for  added  curricula  is  determined, 
Western  plans  expansion  in  training  in  other  fields  of  technology. 

Small  Business  Management  is  a program  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  whose  career  aim  is  the  operation  of  aismall  business  and  to 
provide  training  for  employees  of  large  concerns. 

The  program  of  Agriculture  Technology  and  Management  can 
qualify  a person  for  various  jobs  in  the  field  of  Agriculture. 
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The  Secretarial  Science  program  prepares  a person  for  any 
secretarial  position  including  those  of  a very  technical  nature.  Western  also 
confers  a certificate  upon  candidates  who  complete  the  institutional  requirements 
in  the  one-year  program  in  Secretarial  Science.  Data  Processing  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum. 

General  Education  and  Continuing  Education  courses  are  offered  to 
enable  persons  to  work  toward  degrees,  to  develop  skills,  or  to  increase  know- 
ledge in  a particular  field  of  interest. 

The  curricula  of  the  Community  College  offered  in  the  fall  of  1964 
included  courses  in  Agriculture,  Art,  Business,  Economics,  English,  Foreign 
Language,  Geography  and  Geology,  Government,  Industrial  Arts,  Library  Science, 
Music,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  These  courses  are  offered  in  the  late  even- 
ing, at  night,  or  on  Saturday. 

The  Community  College  should  aim  at  the  goal  of  developing  the 
2 to  4 trained  technicians  (those  not  requiring  a 4-year  college  education)  needed 
for  each  engineer  or  scientist  trained  at  the  professional  level. 

By  1970  the  nation  will  need  1,  484,  000  engineers  which  is  a 90% 
increase  over  the  1959  figure.  Western^  in  its  forward  look,  now  is  offering 
graduate  degrees  in  Engineering  Physics. 

Western  officials  desire  to  work  closely  with  the  Vocational  School 
in  the  sharing  of  facilities,  instructors,  and  curricula.  They  feel  that  there  are 
some  college  students  that  need  certain  types  of  Vocational  training;  there  are 
some  vocational  students  who  have  the  background  and  I.  Q.  to  make  good  college 
students;  and  there  should  be  some  cooperative  program  whereby  vocational 
students  could  get  college  credit  and  where  college  students  could  get  credit  for 
some  vocational  work. 

, These  are  problems  for  the  entire  State  Department  of  Education 
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to  study  and  understand. 


Data  A (Appendix  C)  shows  that  22  industrialists  felt  that  the 
colleges  are  doing  an  adequate  job;  10  felt  that  they  are  inadequate;  and  24 
were  unable  to  appraise  the  work  of  the  colleges  because  they  had  no  contact 
with  them. 

I 

A- 

OPINIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

The  Area  Vocational  School  serves  an  area  much  larger  than  the 
Public  School,  offering  training  for  many  employment  opportunities. 

Western  Area  Vocational  School  is  a State  agency  controlled  by 
regulations  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  and  it  serves  the 
12-county  area  of  this  survey.  Its  function  is  the  operation  of  a Vocational  and 
Distributive  occupation  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  High  School  Youth,  Out- 
of-School  Youth,  and  Adults  in  the  areas  served  by  the  school.  Training  is 
offered  in  specialized  fields  to  provide  the  necessary  education  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  broad  educational  backgrounds  and  the  practical  industrial  world 
of  today.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  basic  techniques  and  skills,  which  apply 
specifically  to  the  training  needs  of  the  occupation. 

This  School  of  Technical  Training  makes  it  possible  to  enter  that 
area  of  industry  lying  between  the  semi-skilled  crafts  and  the  highly  scientific 
professions.  The  Western  Area  Vocational  School  has  numerous  requests  from 
industry  for  its  graduates. 

The  courses  presently  offered  at  Western  Area  Vocational  School 
are:  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Apprenticeship  Training,  Auto 
Mechanics,  Building  Trades,  Drafting,  Electricity,  Electronic  Circuits, 
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Machine  Shop,  Tool  and  Die  Making  and  Metallurgy,  Office  Machine  Repair, 
Technical  Drafting,  Fireman  Training,  and  Practical  Nurse  Training.  Related 
training  (Shop  Math,  Blue  Print,  Theory,  etc.)  is  included  as  part  of  each  course. 

Of  the  56  industries  returning  Form  A (Appendix  B),  only  12 
indicated  that  they  had  communication  with  the  vocational  teachers.  Yet  they 
showed  a need  for  draftsmen,  machine  tool  operators,  machinists,  welders, 
sheet  metal  workers,  cabinetmakers  and  general  woodworkers,  and  1375  sewing 
machine  operators  in  the  next  two  years.  (Table  VH-E-Appendix  A) 

Vocational  Education  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  which  it  serves. 
Swanson  and  Kramer  write,  "To  meet  the  needs  of  workers  for  retraining  or  up- 
grading, it  is  of  primary  importance  to  develop  and  to  establish  short,  intensive 
programs  at  once.  These  programs  will  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  current  needs 
of  both  industry  and  workers.  The  consideration  of  organizational  placement  of 
such  a program  in  the  school  structure  is  of  secondary  importance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  short,  intensive  courses  in  the  operation  of 
commercial  sewing  machines  as  suggested  by  those  industrialists  in  the  Apparel 
and  Related  industries  should  be  taken  into  immediate  consideration.  Since 
these  industries  employ  the  largest  percentage  of  employees  in  this  area  (33.1%- 
Table  I-Appendix  A),  and  since  they  have  the  greatest  need  for  such  employees 
in  the  next  two  years  (1375  - Table  VII  - E - Appendix  A),  these  employers  have 
offered  to  cooperate  in  keeping  a trained  labor  force  in  the  field  of  sewing 
machine  operators.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  these  people  could  be 
trained  in  a four  or  six  weeks  course.  The  industrialists  have  offered  the  use 


* J.  Chester  Swanson  and  Ernest  G.  Kramer,  "Vocational  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School"  in  Vocational  Education,  p.  183.  Sixty-fourth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  of  Education,  Part  I.  Chicago:  Distributed  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 
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of  equipment,  materials,  and  instructor  personnel.  The  17  industrialists  inter- 
viewed in  the  field  of  Apparel  and  Related  Products  expressed  strong  desires 
for  such  a training  program. 

The  training  of  sewing  machine  repairmen  under  the  Manpower 
Training  program  produced  a few  repairmen  who  were  hired  in  the  areal 
industries,  and  about  50%  were  termed  satisfactory  by  the  employers  who  hired 
them.  It  was  found  that  many  of  these  repairmen  were  hired  in  surrounding 
areas  and  other  states. 

Western  Area  Vocational  School  gives  training  to  high  school  students 
from  18  high  schools  of  the  following  school  systems;  Warren  County,  Bowling 
Green  Independent,  Franklin-Simpson,  Edmonson  County,  Metcalfe  County, 
Cumberland  County,  Barren  County,  and  Glasgow  Independent. 

There  is  a demand  for  more  units,  but,  due  to  the  lack  of  spacer 
equipment,  and  instructors,  it  is  impossible  to  expand  the  offerings  to  others 
who  need  it  desperately. 

Many  of  the  industrialists  in  the  area  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Western  Area  Vocational  School  for  the  upgrading  of 
their  employees'  skills  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  attend  classes  for  Out- 
of-School  workers.  Two  employers  suggested  that  less  theory  and  more  practical 
training  be  given.  One  desired  more  theory  in  the  classes  with  the  thought  that 
the  practical  training  would  be  received  in  their  plant. 

The  writer  found  that  there  was  a very  close  working  relationship 
between  most  of  the  industrialists  and  the  administrators  of  the  vocational  school. 
Also  the  communication  between  the  Vocational  School  and  Western  College  seemed 
to  be  of  the  best. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  industrialist  that  an  Industrial  Advisory 
Committee  be  set  up  to  work  with  the  Vocational  School,  the  College,  and  other 


educators  in  the  area  to  assist  in  the  upgrading  of  the  educational  and  training 
programs  throughout  the  area.  Another  personnel  director  suggested  that  a 
Seminar  for  industrialists  and  educators  be  held  in  order  to  bring  the  problems 
of  each  to  light. 

Although  most  all  industries  must  do  some  on-the-job  trainings 
basic  training  is  of  great  help  to  them  and  cuts  down  on  training  expense.  Nearly 
all  have  some  type  of  apprenticeship  training.  Some  have  cooperative  programs. 

A few  are  participating  in  the  adult  education  program.  Most  foremen,  group 
leaders,  and  others  in  middle  management  advance  from  the  ranks,  but  they 
must  be  trainal^e  when  initially  hired.  Many  say  that  stress  on  the  blue  collar 
job  has  been  ni^^ected  in  the  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 

Western  Area  Vocational  School  has  grown  from  a small  beginning 
in  1945  until  the  present  when  lack  of  space  and  facilities  cannot  begin  to  meet 
the  demands  for  its  services.  Insufficient  funds  and  restrictive  Federal  legisla- 
tion have  inhibited  development  of  certain  types  of  programs. 

Industrialists  and  educators  expressed  desires  for  vocational  schools 
in  their  own  communities.  These  schools,  to  provide  training  for  the  citizens  of 
their  district  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industries  within  their  boundaries,  would 
cut  down  on  transportation  expenses  and  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  Western 
Vocational  School,  At  the  same  time,  it  would  build  a labor  market  to  meet  the 
occupational  needs  of  potential  employees  and  those  of  the  industries  within  the 
area. 


New  directions  for  vocational  education  were  brought  into  being  with 
the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  This  bill,  introduced  by  Democrat  Carl,  D Perkins 
of  Kentucky,  retains  farm  training  and  home  economics,  but  broadens  the  scope 
to  include  training  that  will  lead  to  related  occupational  training  in  these  fields. 

At  least  25%  of  the  money  provided  for  in  the  bill  goes  to  area  vocational  schools 
which  must  be  well-equipped  centers  offering  modern  skills  to  anyone. 

Table  VII  (Appendix  A),  a report  of  63  industries  relative  to  the 


number  of  workers  currently  employed,  number  of  current  job  vacancies,  and 
the  estimated  number  of  job  opportunities  in  the  next  two  years,  contains  a 
compilation  of  information  obtained  from  Form  B (Appendix  B).  The  number  of 
people  needed  within  the  next  two  years  in  the  jobs  classified  by  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  gives  an  idea  of  the  types  of  training  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  industry  within  the  area.  Form  B (Appendix  B)  was  filled  out  by  the 
industrialists  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  foresee  their  needs  for  the  next  two 
years. 

From  Data  A (Appendix  C)  it  is  found  that  18  industries  felt  that  the 
vocational  schools  are  doing  an  adequate  job;  that  22  thought  that  they  are  in- 
adequate; and  16  were  unable  to  express  an  opinion  because  they  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  vocational  schools. 


OPINIONS  OF  INOlifOTIIAL  PKR.SONNEL  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
ROLE  OF  GUIOANCE  IN  THE  PREPAR  ATION  OF  YOLTH  AND 
ADULTS  FOR  TH^  WORLD  OF  WORK 

William  C.  Menninger  presents  a logical  introduction  for  a discuss- 
ion of  Guidance  when  he  writes,  "The  success  or  failure  of  youth  or  man  on  the 
job,  particularly  as  he  chooses  a new  job,  is  determined  in  no  small  degree 
today  by  school  counselors  and  by  personnel  workers  in  colleges,  industries, 
public  employment  offices,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  social  work  agencies.  All 
who  serve  in  these  capacities  and  in  these  settings  hold  awesome  responsibility 
for  assisting  maturing  youth  and  adults  with  their  problems  of  vocational  planning 
and  with  their  search  for  a satisfying  adjustment  to  occupational  life.  "4’ 


* William  C.  Menninger,  "The  Meaning  of  Work  in  Western  Society", 
Introduction,  Man  In  a World  of  Work,  ed.  by  Henry  Borow,  p.  XVII,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1964. 
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All  the  industrialists  interviewed  were  i%agreement  that  a closer 
working  relationship  between  themselves  and  the  counselors  would  help  much  in 
producing  a better  labor  market.  Each  industriadist  seemed  much  interested  in 
the  individual  welfare  of  his  employees.  They  seemed  to  realize  that  finding 
the  right  person  for  the  right  job  was  important.  Employers  are  looking  for  well 
integrated  and  committed  peoplb  who  can  become  wholesomely  involved  in  their 
work.  They  are  interested  in  the  employee  as  a worker,  as  a family  member, 
as  a consumer,  and  as  a citizen.  They  also  expressed  their  opinions  as  to  the 
important  roles  played  by  every  teacher,  administrator,  and  especially  the  school 
counselor  and  college  personnel  worker  in  the  development  of  a good  labor  market. 
Two  industrialists  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  guidance  person  is  the  most 
important  of  all  school  personnel. 

Yet,  of  the  56  industrialists  who  returned  Form  A (Appendix  B), 
only  6 indicated  that  they  had  any  communication  with  the  counselors  in  their 
area. 


Employers  place  great  responsibility  on  guidance  personnel  in 
educating  youth  for  receptivity  to  change.  They  expect  the  counselor  to  re- 
educate himself  constantly  .to  the  revolutionary  changes  around  him,  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  job  opportunities  in  his  area,  and  to  keep  at  hand  all  occupational 
information. 

Each  personnel  director  in  industry  emphasized  the  importance  of 
elementary  guidance.  From  kindergarten  to  the  years  of  occupational  exploration 
the  child  may  discuss  various  occupations,  becoming  acquainted  with  many  of 
them  and  developing  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  selecting  and  preparing 
for  their  future  employment.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  industrialists  that  right 
attitudes  toward  work  and  achievement  are  best  developed  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Personal  habits  of  work  and  social  adjustment  are  problems  that  need 
the  attention  of  the  elementary  counselor.  ¥Tholesome  attitudes  toward  all  use- 
ful work  must  be  developed  in  the  child's  early  school  life. 
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The  junior  high  school  counselor  has  the  very  important  task  and 
opportunity  of  helping  the  child  to  find  himself  in  providing  occupational  informa- 
tion, by  testing  and  keeping  cumulative  records,  and  by  using  interviews.  The 
junior  high  school  should  provide  the  child  with  exploratory  courses  in  Industrial 
Arts,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  and  others  relative  to  the  job  opportunities 
of  his  particular  area.  Here  the  child  begins  to  work,  with  aid  of  the  counselor, 
toward  making  tentative  plans  and  choices  as  to  the  types  of  training  needed  to 
enter  certain  occupations.  The  counselor  must  have  a knowledge  of  community 
resources  and  must  be  able  to  relate  them  to  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the 
individual. 


The  secondary  school  counselor  must  stay  in  close  contact  with  the 
industrialists  and  businessmen  of  his  area  in  order  to  be  of  help  to  the  student 
in  making  his  choice  of  occupation  and  training.  In  helping  the  student  to  under- 
stand himself,  to  make  decisions,  and  to  plan  for  his  future,  the  counselor  works 
with  him  individually  or  in  groups,  administers  and  interprets  tests,  and  guides 
him  in  the  selection  of  types  of  vocational  and  academic  courses.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  local  occupational  opportunities  and  training  needed,  the  counselor 
should  be  consulted  on  the  building  of  the  curriculum  in  the  high  school.  Consult- 
ations with  parents,  representatives  of  business  and  industry,  community  and 
social  agents  in  the  area,  as  well  as  with  the  students  and  staff  members  should 
provide  the  service  that  is  needed  in  carrying  out  the  basic  functions  of  guidance. 

The  administrators  of  the  vocational  schools  in  Kentucky  express  a 
great  need  for  guidance  directors  within  their  schools.  The  students  attending 
these  schools  have  personal  problems  as  well  as  those  of  vocational  nature.  The 
officials  of  the  vocational  schools  must  assist  the  student  with  these  problems. 

A guidance  director  would  relieve  this  pressure,  thus  freeing  the  administrators 
for  other  activities  which  would  improve  their  schools. 


SUMMARY 


The  survey  of  opinions  of  the  industrialists  representing  69  of  the 
204  industries  in  the  12-county  area  served  by  Western  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  revealed  an  inadequacy  of  communication 
between  the  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  educating  and  training  the  labor 
force  and  those  who  employ  persons  from  that  labor  force. 

The  importance  of  rapport  between  these  groups  is  emphasized  by 
Barlow  in  his  writings,  "Closer  working  relationships  between  schools  and  other 
agencies  will  provide  new  understanding  of  the  human  factors  involved  in  educating 
persons  for  work  in  a changing  technological  society, 

A study  of  the  compilation  of  information  obtained  from  the  56  Forms 
A (Appendix  B)  which  were  returned  shows  very  little  communication  between 
industry  and  education: 

Ten  (17.  9%)  had  some  communication  with  Administrators. 

Twelve  (21.  4%)  had  some  communication  with  Vocational  teachers. 

Six  (10.7%)  had  some  communication  with  Counselors. 

Seven  (12.  5%)  had  some  communication  with  School  Boards. 

Six  (10.  7%)  had  some  communication  with  Pupils. 

Seven  (12.  5%)  participated  in  cooperative  programs. 

Fourteen  (25.  0%)  had  had  tours  of  their  plants. 

Ten  (17.  9%)  had  participated  in  Career  Days. 

Two  (3.  6%)  participated  in  the  Distributive  Education  Program. 

Seven  (12.  5%)  had  visited  their  schools. 


' * Melvin  L.  Barlow,.  "A  Platform  for  Vocational  Education  in  the 

Future"  in  Vocational  Education,  p.  289,  Sixty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Chicago:  Distributed  by  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 
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Since  school  personnel  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  high 
school  graduate  and  the  employer  is  also  interested  in  progress  of  the  same 
individual,  it  would  seem  that  the  school  people  and  the  personnel  of  industry 
could  well  profit  by  a close  communication  concerning  their  common  problems. 

Ginzberg  writes,  J'Implicit is  the  need  for  much  closer  co- 

relation among  the  different  sectors  of  society  that  have  a direct  concern  with 
one  or  another  facet  of  vocational  education.  There  should  be  a closer  liaison 
among  the  several  levels  of  government  - federal,  state,  and  local  - as  well  as 

in  industry, ; in  education  , among  high  schools,  junior  and  community 

colleges,  state  education  departments,  and  United  States  Office  of  Education". 

Responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  such  communication  rests 
upon  all  personnel  concerned  with  the  training,  education,  and  employment  of 
the  labor  force.  The  educators  and  the  employers  have  seemed  reluctant  to 
make  the  initial  move.  Yet  each  seems  eager  that  such  a liaison  be  established. 
Each  has  the  power  to  help  the  other  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  labor  market. 

Some  constructive  suggestions  were  made  by  the  industrialists: 

I 

1.  The  teaching  of  right  attitudes  toward  the  world  of 
work  - from  kindergarten  through  vocational  school. 

Z.  The  teaching  of  how  to  Pbtain  a job  and  the  attitudes 
needed  to  hold  the  job  and  be  happy  in  the  world  of 
work. 


*Eli  Ginzberg,  "School  and  Economic  Trends"  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion,  p.  38.  Sixty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  I.  Chicago:  Distributed  by  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 
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3. 
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The  teaching  of  speech,  self-confidence,  and  how  to 
meet  the  public. 

4.  More  and  better  guidance  along  vocational  lines. 

5.  The  institution  of  guidance  in  the  elementary  schools. 

6.  Guidance  in  the  vocational  schools* 

7.  More  and  better  guidance  in  the  colleges. 

8.  Counselors  keeping  abreast  of  job  opportunities  and 
training  needs  in  his  local  community. 

9.  The  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  areas  where 
there  are  none* 

10.  Grouping. 

11.  A high  school  education  for  all* 

12.  The  consolidation  of  small  schools^ 

13.  The  training  of  professional  people  in  the  colleges. 

14.  The  training  of  more  draftsmen,  machine  tool  operators, 
sheet  metal  workers,  cabinetmakers,  general  woodworkers, 
and  sewing  machine  operators* 

15*  Vocational  schools  in  local  communities. 

16.  The  establishment  of  a technical  high  school  in  the  area. 

17.  The  creation  of  an  Industrial  Advisory  Committee. 
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18.  Seminars  for  educators  and  industrialists. 

These  suggestions  are  indicative  of  the  opinions  of  the  industrialists 
about  the  public  schools  - from  kindergarten  through  college.  Some  of  the  people 
interviewed  are  newcomers  to  the  community  and  many  of  them  new  to  Kentucky. 
They  are  interested  in  the  educational  opportunities  available  for  their  children 
and  those  of  their  employees.  Many  of  those  interviewed  are  native  Kentuckians 
and  are  in  long -established  industries. 

If  the  suggestions  are  worthy  of  note,  a close  working  relationship 
between  the  educators  and  industrialists  would  stimulate  action  in  these  areas. 

If  there  is  a conflict  of  opinion,  then  there  should  be  a way  to  dissolve  these 
differences.  Only  through  communication  can  this  be  achieved. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Table  I » Number  Percent  of  Classified  Industries  and  ^ 

Number  and  Percent  of  Employees  in  the  12-County 
Area. 

Table  II  - Number  and  Percent  of  Classified  Industries 

Interviewed  juad  Humber  and  Percent  of  Employees 
in  Industries  Interviewed  in  the  12-County  Area. 

Table  III  - Number  and  Percent  of  Classified  Industries 

Interviewed  and  Number  and  Percent  of  Employees 
in  Industries  Interviewed  in  Each  of  the  12 
Counties. 

Table  IV  - Number  and  Percent  of  Classified  Industries 
Returning  Form  A and  Form  B. 

Table  V - NUmes  euid  Types  of  Hi{^  Schools  in  the  12-Coimty 
Area  and  Number  or  Equivalent  of  Counselors  in 
Each  School  for  the  School  Year  I96U-65. 

Table  VI  - Humber  of  Industrialists  Marking  Skills,  Habits, 

and  Attitudes  Deemed  Necessary  for  their  Employees 
in  the  12-County  Area. 

Table  VII  - Report  of  63  industries  Relative  to  Number  of 
Workers  Currently  Qiployed,  Number  of  Current 
Job  Vacancies,  and  Estimated  Number  of  Job 
Opportunities  in  Next  Two  Years  in  Various 
Occupations. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


New  sensitivity  to  social  and  community  reality,  to  problems  of  youth,  to 
dynamics  of  change,  to  new  organization  and  accent  upon  wage  earning  opportunities 
and  employability  must  bring  forward  looking  new  content  in  homemaking  and/or  home 
economics  education.  If  home  economics  teacher  education  has  new  procedures  and 
programs  to  propose,  the  question  remains,  will  the  local  schools  and  their  admin- 
istration accept  these?  Will  the  local  school  programs  in  homemaking  education 
change  at  the  same  pace  that  the  schools  for  the  60's  propose?  Only  through  a con- 
centrated look  at  present  practices  and  a study  of  the  feelings  of  administrators 
who  are  responsible  for  changes,  will  these  questions  be  resolved. 

This  study  is  a descriptive  analysis  of  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  admin- 
istrative school  personnel  in  Michigan  secondary  schools  toward  homemaking  and/or 
home  economics  education  as  it  is  a part  of  the  school's  educational  program.  Feel- 
ings about  purposes,  organization,  content  and  status  will  open  new  vistas  in  pro- 
gram development  if  the  present  teaching- learning  situation  is  far  removed  from  con- 
temporary school  organization  and  social  living.  Decisions  calling  for  clear  think- 
ing and  fundamental  understandings  are  inevitable.  Oiily  from  reliable  sources  should 
come  the  facts  necessary  in  making  these  decisions. 

Sound  opinions  and  realistic  practices  in  current  educational  systems  are 
reliable  sources  for  examining  the  learnings  and  outcomes  in  the  high  school  of  to- 
day. No  better  resources  were  available  for  study  than  the  responses  from  super- 
intendents, principals  and  counselors  who  exert  major  influence  on  course  offerings 
and  organization  in  the  secondary  school  system. 

Home  Economics  has  been  conceived  as  subject  matter  content  such  as  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  the  like.  Since  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  subject  matter, 
the  academic  program  at  the  college  level  was  identified  as  Home  Economics.  Specific 
courses  were  listed  as  food,  clothing  and  other  content  areas.  For  illustration, 
offerings  in  the  food  content  were  termed  Food  and  Nutrition,  Food  Buying;  those  in 
clothing  as  Textiles  and  Clothing,  Clothing  Consumption'  and  others.  Homemaking  was 
the  title  which  usually  represented  the  offerings  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
Homemaking  education  meant  the  experiences  and  learnings  involved  as  a part  of  the 
family  function  and  responsibilities  and  jobs  pertaining  to  the  home.  In  recent 
years,  some  secondary  school  teachers  have  given  preference  to  the  title  of  home 
economics  education  indicating  that  referral  to  the  original  subject  matter  content 
gave  dignity  to  the  program.  For  this  reason  both  meanings  are  used  in  the  problem 
description  of  the  study. 

Specifically  the  task  set  forth  within  the  proposal  is  to: 

1.  Examine  the  attitudes  expressed  by  school  personnel  in  administrative  po- 
sitions who  are  responsible  for  the  decisions  about  program  purposes  and 
organization  of  local  secondary  school  programs. 
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2.  Apply  the  findings  to  program  organization  if  changes  are  to  be  realized 
as  a result  of  the  expressed  attitudes  toward  homemaking  and/or  home 
economics  education. 

3.  Explore  new  ways  of  organizing  the  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  edu- 
cation  program  to  include  new  emphases  and  innovations. 


Background  of  the  Study 

The  quickening  pace  of  technological  change  and  newer  innovations  in  voca- 
tional education  have  stepped  up  the  demand  for  programs  which  have  seemingly, 
moved  to  the  problems-of-people  approach.  Home  economics  education,  along  with  other 
disciplines,  needs  to  accept  the  challenge  of  helping  individuals  accept  and  live 
with  change. 

The  development  and  the  success  and  maintenance  of  a functional  program  in 
high  school  are  dependent  upon  many  factors.  Some  of  the  more  outstanding  are  the 
point  of  view  or  philosophy  of  the  instructors  and  leaders  directing  the  program, 
long-time  plans  including  guidance  as  an  integral  part  of  all  phases  of  the  work, 
social  conditions  in  the  locality,  the  placement  and  success  of  graduates  on  the 
job,  as  well  as  other  factors. 


Importance  of  the  Study 

The  image  of  home  economics  which  has  come  into  focus  offers  little  satis- 
faction to  members  of  the  profession.  Beginning  with  the  space  age  and  the  rivalry 
for  scientific  achievement,  the  public  pointed  to  education  as  a factor  which  hin- 
dered progress  and  was  the  cause  of  some  humiliation.  With  the  support  of  press, 
radio  and  television,  schools  were  charged  with  wasting  the  talents  of  youth  on 
'’frill^*  subjects  instead  of  fundamentals.  In  the  process,  home  economics  was  equated 
with  courses  responsible  for  undermining  educational  standards.  Home  economists,  have 
contributed  most  ably  to  technical  assistance  programs  in  underdeveloped  countries  in 
areas  of  nutrition,  sanitation  and  child  care.  Yet  the  benefits  from  these  contrib- 
utions have  been  dismissed  and  home  economics  considered  as  unimportant.  Attitudes 
such  as  these  should  not  come  as  a complete  surprise  to  thoughtful  members  of  the 
profession.  As  a relatively  new  discipline,  home  economics  is  unfamiliar  to  much  of 
the  general  public  and  often  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  traditionalists  among 
educators. 

One  cause  of  confusion  is  the  status  of  high  school  home  economics.  Some 
counselors  prefer  to  recommend  solid  or  academic  subjects  for  the  col lege- bound  stu- 
dent. Often  home  economics  is  suggested  for  a college  major  and  only  to  students  who 
show  proficiency  in  high  school  courses  in  the  same  field. 

Home  economics  is  among  the  more  vigorous  and  dynamic  of  the  newer  profes- 
sional fields.  What  should  be  of  deep  concern  is  the  failure  of  the  public  generally 
to  appreciate  this  fact.  To  the  extent  that  the  public  image  is  a distortion,  some 
means  should  be  taken  to  correct  it.  To  the  extent  that  the  image  reflects  actual 
shortcomings  within  the  profession,  this  study  has  been  one  means  of  making  a candid 
evaluation  for  exploring  necessary  therapeutic  measures.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
Intent  to  discover  the  less  glamorous  attitudes  and  practices  along  with  the  profes- 
sional and  scientific  ones.  With  the  assistance  of  selective  administrative  personnel 
in  the  secondary  school  programs  such  discoveries  are  possible. 


Are  there  shortcomings  within  the  profession  which  have  contributed  to  this 
unfavorable  public  image?  Some  soul  searching  on  the  part  of  leaders  in  the  profes- 
sion will  surely  provide  answers  to  pertinent  questions  about  the  subject. 


Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  categorized  as  primary  and  related.  These 
consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  The  primary  objective  is  to  describe  and  analyze  the  feelings  about 
homemaking  and/or  home  economics  education  in  Michigan  secondary 
schools. 

2,  The  related  objectives  are: 

a)  To  determine  and  analyze  the  attitudes  toward  homemaking  and/or 
home  economics  education  in  the  local  schools  with  reference  to 
purpose 9 organization 9 content  and  status , 

b)  To  determine  and  analyze  the  practices  of  homemaking  and/or  home 
economics  education  in  the  local  schools  with  reference  to 
purpose 9 organization,  content  and  status. 

The  facts  will  be  used  to  better  understand  home  economics  education  and  as 
means  for  suggesting  changes  in  the  present  program.  Although  each  of  the  objectives 
has  been  realized  to  some  degree,  the  basic  assessments  of  major  problems  and  issues 
were  limited.  Perhaps  in  another  study,  contacts  with  students  and  parents. would 
provide  information  about  the  full  realization  and  application  of  home  economics 
practices  in  the  secondary  school  program  and  discover  additional  shortcomings  which 
have  contributed  to  the  unfavorable  public  image. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURES  OF  THE  STUDY 


Overview 


The  need  for  more  information  about  practices  in  the  field  of  home  econom- 
ics education  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  evidently  general 
throughout  the  profession. 

This  investigation  was  planned  to  utilize  the  judgment  of  many  peruo'-  in 
order  that  realistic  crucial  Issues  and  procedures  would  be  studied,  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  findings  would  be  unbiased  and  that  the  type  of  assistance  offered 
to  local  school  administrators  and  teacher  educators  would  be  of  genuine  value  to 
them. 


The  best  assurance  of  a satisfactory  school  program  in  home  economics  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  it  on  the  basis  of  actual  needs  and  sound  basic  concepts.  A 
first  step,  therefore,  was  to  explore  the  major  ideas  which  would  serve  as  guide- 
lines in  curriculum  building  and  provide  for  the  furtherance  of  learning.  A wide  re- 
view of  the  literature  and  research  studies  was  attempted  to  discover  the  concepts 
basic  for  guiding  local  schools  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  the  present  program. 

The  concepts,  likewise,  were  used  for  designing  the  format  of  the  questionnaires. 

To'.arrive  at  ways  and  means  for  improving  the  curriculum,  a study  of  prac- 
tices and  attitudes  toward  certain  aspects  of  the  home  economics  program  would  be 
desirable.  Hence,  the  second  step  was  to  construct  appropriate  instruments  for  identi- 
fying present  practices  and  for  determining  the  relationship  between  these  practices 
and  the  concepts.  The  questionnaire  method  was  used  to  obtain  information  and  re- 
actions from  administrators  in  the  Michigan  secondary  schools  with  respect  to  the 
purposes,  organization,  content  and  status  of  the  home  economics  education  program  in 
Michigan . 

The  study  of  attitudes  and  practices  had  three  distinct  phases.  The  first 
consisted  of  the  development  of  instruments,  the  second  the  selection  of  the  popula- 
tion and  third  an  analysis  of  the  findings  with  suggestions  for  possible  changes. 

The  entire  project  was  planned,  designed  and  executed  on  the  simple  premise  that 
unified  responsibility  Increases  efficiency.  Involvement  teams  were  utilized  at  the 
very  beginning,  consisting  of  teachers  in  graduate  classes,  teacher  educators  and 
supervisors  of  home  economics  education  and  administrators  in  secondary  schools. 


The  Instruments  - Selection  and  Oreanization 

An  analysis  of  the  literature  and  research  studies  revealed  major  ideas  in 
the  areas  of  purposes,  organizational  patterns,  content  and  outcomes.  An  interview 
sheet  containing  information  about  certain  aspects  of  the  home  economics  program  was 
prepared  and  used  by  members  of  two  graduate  classes  conducted  by  the  writer. 
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Approximately  fifty  persons  participated  in  the  interview  process  through  contacts 
with  local  administrators  in  the  respective  schools  where  they  were  employed  as 
teachers.  A skeleton  instrument  was  developed  using  the  ideas  from  the  literature 
and  suggestions  from  administrators,  teacher  educators  and  teachers.  In  brief,  the 
concepts  used  for  studying  the  prac*-'  . and  attitudes  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  program  is  planned  and  developed 
to: 

a)  Prepare  students  for  homemaking  responsibilities  and  activities 
to  achieve  family  well-being. 

b)  Help  family  members  improve  quality  of  their  home  life  through 
more  thoughtful  and  efficient  development  and  utilization  of 
human  and  material  resources. 

c)  Fit  persons  for  useful  employment  and  develop  competent  workers. 

2.  The  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  program  meets  the  following 
conditions: 

a)  The  program  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
school  program. 

hf  There  is  a comprehensive  program  serving  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  community. 

c)  The  local  program  centers  instruction  on  the  needs,  interests, 
problems  or  concerns  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  local 
situation  and  the  field  of  home  economics  in  relation  to  these 
needs  and  interests. 

3.  The  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  program  includes  the  following 
provisions: 

a)  Most  phases  of  homemaking  are  included  at  the  high  school  level 
of  instruction* 

b)  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  learn  by  doing,  in- 
volving actual  experiences  with  real  materials  and/or  persons  in 
all  areas  of  family  living. 

4.  The  program  in  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  education  has  gained  the 
support  of  local  groups  and  individuals  because  its  value  in  the  school 
curriculum  has  been  established. 

During  the  fall  1964  **follow-up  program"  at  which  time  graduates  from  Michigan 
State  University  serving  as  teachers  in  Michigan  secondary  schools  were  contacted 
in  their  first  teaching  position,  the  writer  interviewed  the  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal and/or  counselor  in  each  of  the  schools  visited.  The  interviewed  group  con- 
sisted of  approximately  seventy- five  administrators  in  forty- three  schools.  This 
phase  of  the  study  was  extremely  valuable  in  that  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministrators provided  substantial  evidence  for  utilizing  the  proposed  basic  concepts. 
For  illustration  in  the  section  on  "Status,"  ten  suggestions  made  by  the  adminis-' 
trators  became  statements  which  defined  the  nature  of  the  status  of  the  program. 
Therefore,  in  all  sections  of  the  questionnaire,  the  concepts,  were  supported  by  con- 
crete illustrations  of  application  and  evidence  for  recordn,^g  the  achievement  and 
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degree  of  practice.  A four  point  measuring  device  was  proposed  during  the  interview 
procedure  which  assisted  the  respondents  with  recording  the  degree  of  practice  evident 
In  the  specific  local  school  program.  All  Ideas  received  from  administrators  were  In- 
corporated In  the  questionnaire.  The  data  gathering  Instruments  were  used  with  a sam- 
pling of  twelve  persons  Including  superintendents,  principals  and  counselors  at  the 
time  of  the  spring  1965  follow-up  visits  and  changes  were  made  at  the  recommendations 
of  the  administrators.  The  revised  Instrument  was  sent  to  superintendents,  principals 
and  counselors  In  each  of  the  schools  In  the  population  sample. 

A second  questionnaire  was  prepared  for  the  home  economics  teacher  who  was 
likewise  a member  In  the  selected  population  sample.  Four  persons  within  the  school 
were.  In  many  Instances,  providing  Information  about  the  home  economics  education 
program.  The  questionnaire  to  teacherm  consisted  mainly  of  Information  about  the 
content  and  organization  but  similar  Items  on  attitudes  contained  In  the  Instrument 
to  administrators  were  also  Included.  Copies  of  the  questionnaires  are  found  In 
Appendix  I. 


The  Population  - Stratification  and  Sampling 

The  population,  was  defined  as  the  secondary  schools  In  Michigan  and  a random 
sampling  of  schools  provided  the  data.  The  selection  aimed  to  reflect  variation  in 
type  of  school  (Class  A,  B,  C,  and  D),  the  curriculum  (vocational  and  general),  and 
administrative  personnel  (superintendents,  principals  and  counselors  In  guidance). 

Each  of  the  schools  selected  maintained  a home  economics  department  at  the 
secondary  level  and  these  were  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Hone  Economics  Education 
Personnel  In  Michigan  for  1964-65.  In  addition  to  the  required  listing  of  a home 
economics  program,  the  school  needed  to  be  classified  according  to  the  Michigan  High 
School  Directory  1964-65  school  year  as  to  Class  A,  B,  C or  D.  The  directory  Is  a 
publication  of  the  Michigan  High  School  Athletic  Association  and  Is  titled  the 
gan  High  School  Association  Bulletin.  The  directory  Includes  the  name  of' the  high 
school,  the  class,  the  name  of  superintendent  and  principal.  Table  1 Illustrates  the 
classification  limits. 


TABLE  1 

CUSSIF1CATI(»I  LIMITS  MICHIGAN 
. SECCHIDARY  SCHOOLS^ 


Class  School 

School  Population 

A 1,100  or  more 

B 450  - 1,099 

C 250  - 449 

D Less  than  250 


A third  source  of  Information  required  in  the  selection  process  was  the  Michigan  News- 
Letter  Guidance.  Counseling  and  Testing.  The  publication  conprises  a Counselor  Direc- 
tory which  lists  the  names  of  guidance  directors  in  the  Michigan  secondary  schools. 


Michigan  High  School  Athletic  Association,  Michigan  High  School  Directory. 
Vol.  XLI,  No.  4-S  (Lansing:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1964),  p.  237. 
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Vlth  the  aid  of  three  directories,  publications  of  the  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Education,  an  authentic  sampling  was  assured. 

The  first  step  in  determining  the  population  was  to  calculate  the  total  pos* 
sible  number  from  which  the  choices  would  be  made.  According  to  the  Directory  in 
Home  Economics  Education,  four  hundred  seventy-eight  towns  met  the  qualifications. 

A home  economics  program  was  reported  in  at  least  one  local  secondary  school  and  the 
school  wag  classified  in  the  Athletic  Bulletin.  Nine  towns  containing  programs  in 
home  economics,  however,  were  not  usable  because  no  rating  had  been  reported  in  the 
Bulletin.  Thus,  four  hundred  seventy-eight  towns  and  cities  constituted  the  total 
population.  In  selecting  the  sample  one- third  of  this  number  or  one  hundred  fifty- 
nine  towns  and  cities  was  considered  an  acceptable  number  and  cooperation  was  re- 
quested from  the  administrator  in  charge  of  the  secondary  school  program.  One  hun- 
dred nine  towns  accepted  the  invitation  to  assist  with  the  study  while  fifty  towns 
or  cities  did  not  reply  to  the  request.  One  hundred  twelve  Home  Economics  programs— 
sixty-nine  vocational  and  forty-three  general— were  existent,  in  the  sanqiling.  The 
respondents  supplying  data  totaled  two  hundred  seventy-seven  with  ninety-eight  super- 
intendents, one  hundred  three  principals  and  seventy-six  counselors.  The  sanqiling  of 
sixty-eight  home  economics  teachers  with  thirty-seven  vocational  and  thirty-one  from 
general  programs  was  in  addition  to  the  administrative  personnel.  Thus,  the  total 
number  of  respondents  supplying  information  for  the  study  consisted  of  three  hundred 
forty-five  persons  from  Michigan  Secondary  School  programs.  Tables  2,  3»  4,  5 and  6 • 
found  in  Appendix  II  explain  the  distribution  of  responses.  ^ 


Analysis  of  the  Findings  - Suggestions  for  Change 

The  data  were  organized  according  to  the  major  issues  explored  in  tl^e  survey-- 
purposes  of  the  program,  organization  and  content,  and  status.  A second  plan  for 
studying  the  responses  was  to  classify  the  answers  as  to  size  schools,  namely  A,  B, 

C and  D.  Finally,  the  responses  were  arranged  in  categories  noting  types  of  programs 
in  home  economics  education,  such  as  reimbursed  or  vocational  and  general. 

A quantitative  analysis  was  attempted  to  discover  the  number  of  responses  in 
each  program  area  studied  and  relating  these  to  size  school  and  type  program.  The 
findings  were  presented  numerically  in  Tables  and  Figures  using  percentages  as  means 
to  report  and  explain  the  specifics  of  the  responses.  The  totals  do  not  equal  one 
hundred  per  cent  because  of  the  *'no  replies*'  to  items  in  the  questionnaires.  A 
second  analysis  showing  relationships  within  certain  aspects  of  the  home  economics 
program  was  presented  graphically.  The  relationships  considered  were: 

1.  The  attitudes  and  practices  reported  by  superintendents,  principals 
and  counselors  as  these  pertained  to  purposes,  status  and  program 
organization. 

2.  The  attitudes  and  practices  reported  by  superintendents,  principals 
and  counselors  in  vocational  and  general  education  programs. 

3.  The  attitudes  and  practices  reported  by  superintendents,  principals 
and  counselors  in  Class  A,  B,  C and  D schools. 
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CHAPTER  III 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECCmRY  SCHOOLS 


Introduction 

Increasing  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  are  now  receiving 
a secondary  school  education.  Educators,  therefore,  are  concerned  that  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  these  youths.  They  are  studying  reasons  why 
students  drop  out  or  remain  in  school  and  identifying  ways  and  means  to  improve  and 
accelerate  learning.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  general  agreement  that  a real- 
istic secondary  school  education  should  prepare  a boy  and  girl  for  work,  for  citizen- 
ship and  for  satisfying  home  and  family  life. 

Preparing  youth  for  satisfying  personal,  family  and  community  life  is  the 
combined  task  of  teachers  of  every  subject  in  the  secondary  school.  There  is  one 
field  of  subject  matter,  however,  in  which  attention  is  primarily  devoted  to  prepa- 
ration for  home  and  family  living,  and  that  is  home  economics  and/or  homemaking  edu- 
cation. Teachers  of  the  subject  are  especially  trained  to  deal  with  home  and  family 
problems  in  their  teaching.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  much  responsibility  falls  on 
them  for  the  development  of  the  overall  program  of  home  and  family  life  education  in 
the  secondary  school. 

Home  economics  education  is  a synthesizer  of  new  knowledge  for  use  by  the 
family.  It  has  been  likened  to  a catalytic  agent  for  continuous  improvement  of  life 
within  the  home,  beginning  with  the  youngest  member  and  inclusive  of  the  entire 
family  cycle.  The  rich  productivity  of  the  sciences  and  of  technology  is  transferred 
into  family  living.  One  tends  to  believe  that  one's  own  subject  has  unique  opportun- 
ities and  in  the  case  of  Home  Economics  this  claim  can  readily  be  substantiated. 

The  title  by  which  the  subject  is  called  has  been  widely  discussed.  Is  it 
homemaking,  home  economics,  personal  living,  home  arts,  domestic  science,  food, 
clothing,  family  living?  It  is  difficult  to  define  and  still  more  arduous  to  confine 
it  as  being  an  art  or  a science.  It  is  a field  of  knowledge  which  is  a blending  of 
the  arts  and  ’sciences  and  leading  to  further  understanding  of  both.  Home  Economics 
borrows  much  from  both  groups  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  capable  of  contributing 
far  more  to  them  than  has  been  realized.  Coon^  found  that  the  term  "Home  Economics" 
preferred  by  the  Lake  Placid  group  was  one  of  the  two  most  frequently  used  in  public 
secondary  schools  while  "Honemaking"  was  a title  for  more  courses  than  "Home  Econom- 
ics" and  in  more  vocational  than  nonvocational  courses.  "Family  Living"  was  found  to 
be  the  third  highest  of  vocational  courses  while  "Clothing"  and  "Food"  were  third 
and  fourth  in  order  of  frequency  for  the  nonvocational  courses. 


Beulah  I.  Coon,  Home  Economics  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  OE  - 83010,  Circular  No.  661  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  75. 
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Coon  mentioned  that  some  degree  of  relationship  between  the  sciences  and 
their  application  to  home  and  family  was  apparent  upon  reviewing  the  emphasis  placed 
on  Home  Economics  during  the  Lake  Placid  conference  in  the  early  1900 's  and  that  re* 
fleeted  in  the  consnittee  report  on  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  in  1959.  However,  with  the  changing  nature  of  the  society  and 
the  impact  of  the  environment  on  the  family  and  home,  the  focus  has  shifted  more  con* 
spiciously  to  the  individual  and  family  and  encompasses  to  a greater  degree  the  con- 
sumer and  relationship  aspects  in  Home  Economics. 

Van  Horn  reported  that  home  economists  in  education  are  facing  the  greatest 
challenge  ever  presented  to  them.  That  challenge  is  to  education  for  home  and  family 
living  in  a way  that  has  not  been  done  before.  She  praised  the  excellent  accomplish- 
ments in  the  past  years  but  life  today  is  quite  different  from  that  when  the  first 
vocational  education  act  was  legalized.  When  the  law  was  passed  the  society  was  pre- 
dominately rural;  homes  were  charged  with  a major  function  of  production  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  family.  Today  the  society  is  urban  with  two-thirds  of  the  national 
population  living  in  cities  or  urban  coimminities.  Today  teaching  of  home  economics 
is  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  but  from  the  primary  premise  of  consump- 
tion. Hhen  the  Smith  Hughes  Act  was  passed  and  the  policies  for  administering  this 
act  were  formulated;  it  was  decided  that  Home  Economics  as  one  of  the  vocational 
fields  would  be  a non-wage  earning  vocation.  It  has  been  difficult  during  these 
years  to  clarify  the  concept  that  a vocation  does  not  of  necessity  involve  wage  earn- 
ing. Home  Economics  is  a vocational  field,  but  not  one  of  the  fields  which  has  placed 
emphasis  on  preparing  people  to  earn.  The  result  is  that  one. of  the  major  challenges 
confronting  Home  Economics  is  the  challenge  of  tradition.  The  tradition  has  been 
accepted  in  home  economics  education  and  the  administrators  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  field  should  assume  any  responsibility  to  train  girls  and  women  for 
wage  earning  in  home  or  community  service  occupations.  The~only  way  to  face  the 
challenge  of  tradition  is  to  review  and  analyze  the  situation  in  which  families  now 
operate  and  move  away  from  living  in  a world  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Possibly  a more 
positive  point  of  view  would  be  to  accept  the  "challenge of  change."  If  the  subject 
is  to  continue  as  a vital  part  in  American  education,  it  must  remain  allert  to  the 
changes  in  our  society.  This  is  particularly  evident  as  the  role  of  women  continues 
to  be  altered.  Our  concern  for  the  roles  of  women  and  the  implications  for  the  home 
economics  curriculum  is  well  accepted.  It  is  imperative  that  this  area  of  study  de- 
velop an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  stability  and  solidarity  of 
the  home  while  filling  a dual  role  and  to  help  youth  effectively  assume  responsibil- 
ities as  members  of  families  and  wage  earners.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  we 
recognize  that  the  homemakers  role  is  changing,  and  Home  Economics  will  have  to 
change  with  it. 

No  single  part  of  the  school's  program  will  insure  education  for  a satisfac- 
tory family  life.  To  make  certain  that  this  type  of  education  is  available,  the 
local  school  program  should  provide  opportunities  for  improving  the  lives  of  family 
members.  A broad  curriculum  is,  therefore,  built  around  activities,  needs  and  in- 
terests of  all  phases  of  family  living.  It  considers,  too,  many  varieties  of  family 
life  {represented  in  America.  The  environment  best  adapted  to  learning  about  family 
life  is  the  houffi. 

3 ^ ' — — " ■ 

Beulah  I.  Coon,  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  Education,  Inc.,  1964),  p.  3. 

4 

Rua  Van  Horn,  Address,  presented  before  meeting  of  American  Vocational 
Association,  Home  Economics  Section,  Atlantic  City,  December  11,  1963. 
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Purposes  of  Home  Economics  and/or  Homemaking  Education 
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Basic  to  the  building  of  a sound  program  for  the  secondary  school  is  the  need 
to  understand  the  purposes  which  education  in  homemaking  may  serve.  Home  economics 
education  today  is  as  much  involved  with  the  social  development  of  the  student  as  with 
the  development  of  particular  skills  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  school 
program  iff  focused  on  learning  to  develop  abilities  needed  in  the  home  and  in  family 
life  today.  These  abilities  imply  understandings  basic  to  making  decisions  which 
involve  the  wise  use  of  human  and  material  resources  as  well  as  the  application  of 
science  and  art  principles  in  everyday  living  in  the  home. 

The  program  is  planned  to  help  boys  and  girls  gain  some  homemaking  skills 
and  an  understanding  of  human  relationships  which  will  help  them  to  achieve  more  sat- 
isfying home  living  in  their  families  today  and  later  as  they  establish  homes  of  their 
own.  An  assumption  basic  to  the  teaching  of  homemaking  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
that  education  can  assist  students  to  discover  better  ways  of  meeting  the  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  This  is  consistent  with  the  attitude  in  this  country 
that  it  is  important  to  accept  those  changes  which  contribute  to  a better  way  of  liv- 
ing. When  this  kind  of  philosophy  prevails  in  a country  where  new  ideas,  new  products, 
and  new  processes  are  constantly  being  introduced,  each  new  generation  lives  in  homes 
which  are  quite  different  from  those  of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Education 
which  aids  young  people  to  recognize  and  place  value  upon  aspects  of  home  and  family 
living  amid  the  rapid  changes  is  vital  in  such  a country.  It  is  regarded  a responsi- 
bility of  both  the  home  and  school  in  the  United  States.  Vocational  programs  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  homemaking  and  have  an  inq)ortant  part  in  secondary  education. 
These  programs  usually  give  major  attention  to  human  relationships,  child  development 
and  the  management  aspects. 

The  effective  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  program  is  realistic  in  recog- 
nizing the  conditions  under  which  families  are  living  today.  Changes  occurring  in 
society  are  reflected  in  homes,  often  increasing  the  pressures  there  and  bringing  new 
problems  which  did  not  exist  a few  years  ago.  More  married  women  are  working,  more 
women  are  carrying  community  responsibilities,  more  young  people  are  involved  in 
organizational  activities.  The  age  of  marriage  is  decreasing  so  that  many  high  school 
and  college  students  are  married  and  having  children.  There  are  more  aged  today  than 
formerly,  bringing  new  situations  to  be  faced.  There  are  more  goods  and  services 
available  and  greater  pressures  to  buy.  The  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and 
every  year  a large  proportion  of  families  move  their  residence. 

Decisions  calling  for  clear  thinking  and  fundamental  understandings  are  numer- 
ous and  varied.  Family  problems  of  significance  are  concerned  with  healthy  growth 
and  development  of  children;  structuring  a home  environment  that  satisfies  members 
with  different  interests  and  abilities;  meeting  responsibilities  in  feeding,  cloth- 
ing and  housing;  judging  services  to  buy  with  the  resources  available  and  maintaining 
satisfying  relations  within  the  home  and  between  the  home  and  conniunity. 

Some  secondary  schools  are  providing  vocational  preparation  in  home  economics 
education.  However,  the  extent  to  which  this  is  done  depends  upon  several  factors  -- 
the  number  of  jobs  available  within  the  area  for  trained  persons,  the  Interests  of 
students  in  a particular  speciality,  whether  the  school  can  best  give  the  training 
needed,  and  the  resources  a school  has  to  prepare  for  wage  earning.  There  is  some 
question  if  secondary  schools  can  afford  to  provide  specific  preparation  for  wage 
earning  in  areas  related  to  home  economics.  Yet,  all  schools  with  home  economics  pro- 
grams can  make  use  of  the  opportunities  within  home  economics  to  Increase  the  student's 
general  employability  and  job  satisfaction  and  assist  in  giving  vocational  guidance. 
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Although  the  primary  purpose  of  home  economics  education  in  secondary  schools 
is  to  prepare  students  for  satisfying  home  and  family  living^;  some  attention  may  be 
given  to  related  wage  earning  opportunities  if  persons  who  have  certain  homemaking 
skills  are  in  demand  in  a particular  community.  Emphasis  upon  wage  earning  has  never 
been  given  to  the  exclusion  of  preparation  for  homemaking  activities  in  one’s  own 
present  or  future  home. 


Organization  of  Home  Economics  and/or  Homemakinfi  Education 

Homemaking  education  in  the  secondary  school  is  generally  offered  to  girls. 
However,  many  schools  today  provide  courses  for  boys.  There  has  been  wider  recognition 
that  men  and  women  are  partners  in  homemaking  and  both  need  assistance  with  the  prepa- 
ration for  home  and  family  life.  The  offerings  may  be  special  classes  for  boys  alone 
or  for  boys  and  girls  together.  Some  schools  provide  courses  in  Home  Economics  for 
boys  and  girls  which  deal  with  problems  of  social  and  personal  development.  Home  and 
Family  Living,  an  advanced  course  given  at  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades,  is  generally 
composed  of  mixed  groups  and  considered  an  important  aspect  of  the  secondary  school 
program.  Here  the  curriculum  recognizes  the  problems  of  young  adults  spending,  marv 
riagss,  young  parents  and  women  working  outside  the  home  and  gives  emphasis  to  home 
management,  family  finance,  child  development  and  family  relations. 

A review  of  the  literature  and  results  from  research  show  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  home  economics  program  has  been  patterned  in  several  ways  and  these  usually 
reflect  the  form  of  the  school  organization.  Some  of  the  more  common  plans  include: 
junior  and  senior  high  school  programs,  vocational  and  general  programs,  programs  by 
grade  levels,  elective  and  required  courses,  and  common  learnings  and  basic  programs. 
That  the  school  provides  a variety  of  opportunities  to  include  Home  Economics  in  the 
educational  program  was  discovered  by  Coon^  in  the  Report  of  a National  Study  --  Home 
Economics  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

The  organization  of  the  program  is  often  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  community 
and  related  to  the  form  of  the  school  organization  itself.  Home  Economics  is  included 
in  at  least  three  types  of  school  organizations  --  the  junior  high,  the  junior-senior 
high  and  the  senior  high  schools.  In  some  instances,  it  is  scheduled  in  the  four- 
year  high  school  program.  The  junior  high  schools  usually  are  the  kinds  that  have 
seventh  an^  eighth  grades.  However,  in  the  larger  community  a three-year  program 
which^inclifdes  the  ninth  grade  is  organized  in  the  junior  high  school.  For  the  junior- 
senior  high  school  seventh  and  eighth  grade  programs  are  existent  and  three  or  four 
years  of  home  economics  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  When  the  form  of  organization 
in  the  senior  high  school  is  inclusive  of  grades  ten  through  twelve,  courses  are 
offered  at  each  of  the  years  included  in  the  educational  program. 

The  organizational  pattern  in  Home  Economics  also  includes  both  vocational 
and  general  programs.  The  fourteen  year  age  requirements  for  students  in  vocational 
programs  is  closely  related  to  the  type  of  program  offered.  Because  of  the  age  of 
the  students,  few  of  the  vocational  programs  are  found  in  the  junior  high  schools. 


^Dorothy  S.  Lawson,  "Education  for  Improved  Family,"  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Vol.  48,  No.  296  (Washington, 
D.C.:  1964),  pp.  15-22. 

^Beulah  Coon,  Home  Economics  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  (Washington, 
1962),  pp.  5-20. 
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If  the  ninth  grade  is  a part  of  the  Junior  high  organization,  a vocational  program  is 
Included  at  this  grade  level,  Often  schools  have  a vocational  program  In  the  ninth 
grade  and  above,  but  a general  program  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A few 
schools  offer  certain  courses  In  the  advanced  grades  In  which  both  students  In  voca- 
tional programs  and  those  in  general  programs  are  enrolled.  Wher.  a school  has  both 
types  of  programs,  It  Is  referred  to  as  a "combination"  school.  The  vocational  pro- 
grams are  most  obvious  In  the  senior  high  school  and  In  a majority  of  cases  offerl 
three  years  of  study. 

Home  Economics  Is  organized  by  grade  levels.  The  number  of  courses  varies 
and  the  number  per  school  ranges  from  a single  course  In  a small  school  to  twelve 
or  more  semester  courses  In  the  large  school.  The  largest  number  and  proportion  of 
courses  appear  In  the  ninth  grade  with  the  second  highest  In  the  tenth  grade.  A 
lesser  number  of  offerings  are  found  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  and  in  the 
combination  of  the  two  grades.  There  has  been  a tendency  for  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  courses  to  become  greater  as  the  community  becomes  smaller.  One  may  ask,  "Is 
this  also  the  situation  In  other  sizes  of  communities  because  they  reach  more  students 
In  grades  nine  and  ten?"  If  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  offerings  appear  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  both  small  size  communities  as  well  as  large  ones, 
does  this  reflect  the  opportunity  for  many  of  the  mature  students  to  profit  from  the 
courses  as  well  as  the  less  mature  In  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades? 

With  many  mothers  working  outside  the  home  and  an  Increase  In  early  marriages. 
It  may  be  Important  to  have  Home  Economics  in  the  early  years  of  the  secondary  school 
so  that  students  can  participate  more  Intelligently  In  home  responsibilities  and  In 
making  decisions. 

The  practice  of  requiring  courses  Is  found  more  frequently  in  the  junior- senior 
high  school  organization  with  enqphasls  on  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine.  Most  seventh 
and  eighty  grade  courses  are  required  but  those  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  largely 
elective. 

Finally,  Home  Economics  has  been  organized  In  some  secondary  schools  as  a part 
of  the  core  or  common  learnings  program.  If  thla.;plan  Is  used,  all  students  have  con- 
tact with  the  field  of  study.  An  organization  built  on  a two-year  basic  program  with 
additional  offerings  In  the  form  of  enrichments  has  been  the  most  frequent  form  of 
organization.  The  additional  courses  are  generally  arranged  in  a sequential  pattern 
.and  accelerated  In  difficulty  of  content  and  experience.  Students  tend  to  select 
the  enrichments  in  terms  of  their  Interests.  Hie  several  patterns  for  designing 
courses  have  comprised  semester,  yearly  and  Integrative  offerings.  Most  of  the  voca- 
tional programs  are  organized  on  a yearly  basis  and  the  general  on  the  semester  plan. 

Since. Home  Economics  Is  a blending  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  Is  lnq>ortant 
that  the  program  Is  representative  of  the  art  and  science  aspects  and  the  teacher  Is 
conq>etent  In  each  of  the  phases.  This  lnq>lles  that  the  program  has  both  depth  and 
breadth  at  the  seccndan^  school  level.  Broad  programs  should  direct  attention  to  the 
basic  aspects  of  homemaking  and  home  living.  These  include: 

1.  Selection  and  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  the  home;  consumer 
responsibility. 

2.  Maintenance  of  satisfactory  personal  and  family  relationships. 

.3.  Selection,  purchase,  care,  renovation  and  construction  of  clothing. 

4.  Selection,  purchase,  preparation,  serving,  conservation  and  storage  of 
food  for  the  family. 

5.  Care  and  guidance  of  children. 

6.  Selection  and  care  of  the  house  and  of  Its  furnishings;  choosing,  using 
and  caring  for  home  equipment. 
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7.  Maintenance  of  health  and  home  safety;  home  care  of  the  sick  and 
first  aid. 

8.  Management  of  the  home,  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  energy,  time 
and  money  by  family  members. 

Amount  of  emphasis  given  to  the  subject  matter  areas  is  flexible.  The  time  spent  on 
each  aspect  of  homemaking  is  regulated  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  concerns  of 
the  students  and  the  organizational  plan  of  homemaklng  offerings  in  the  school.  Tf ich* 
ing- learning  situations  in  the  school  are  considered  most  effective  when  the  environ- 
ment is  conducive  to  learning.  The  furnishings,  equipment  and  learning  resources  need 
to  be  in  keeping  with  standards  attainable  in  the  community.  It  is  desirable  that 
furnishings  and  arrangements  in  the  department  represent  effective  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 


A significant  factor  in  the  success  and  Improvement  of  the  homemaking  program 
is  a comprehensive  plan  for  evaluation.  The  functional  and  realistic  secondary  school 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  its  program,  not  in  terms  of  ground  covered,  but  the 
values  which  give  it  direction.  Evaluation  is  based  upon  a clear  definition  of  the 
goals  to  be  attained  and  requires  many  types  of  evidence- -quantitative,  qualitative 
and  descrlptlve--upon  which  the  degree  of  attainment  may  be  judged.  Education  is  a 
process  of  growth  in  which  the  behavior  of  individuals,  namely,  their  ways  of  think- 
ing, feeling  and  acting  is  changed.' 

New  types  of  tests  are  developed  and  available  which  indicate  changes  in  the 
behavior  of  students,  in  the  direction  of  ability  to  solve  problems,  attitudes  of  co- 
operativeness and  social  sensitivity,  growth  in  physical  and  emotional  adjustment  and 
the  like.  Since  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  nature  of  the  testing  program 
largely  determines  the  curriculum,  this  needs  to  become  a significant  forward  step  in 
home  economics  education;  for  if  the  programs,  with  enlightened  leadership,  are  to 
promote  democracy,  they  must  evaluate  their  product  In  terms  of  the  opportunities  for 
helping  to  realize  the  goal  of  optimal  development  of  all. 


Content  of  Home  Economics  and/or  Homemaklng  Curriculum 

A school  that  sees  education  for  home  and  family  living  as  one  of  the  major 
goals  will  Include  in  the  homemaking  and  other  offerings,  experiences  in  all  areas  of 
family  living.  A comprehensive  program  in  home  economics  education  is  inclusive  of 
all  phases  of  homemaking.  In  1934  Helen  Atwater,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education  Service,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  prepared  a statement  describing  a functional  program  in  home  economics. 
They  wrote: 


Its  central  concept  is  the  home  as  the  setting  for  personal  de- 
velopment and  family  rela  tlonshlps,  and  it  tends  more  and  more  to  pre- 
sent as  functions  of  the  home  rather  than  as  Isolated  subjects  or  skills, 
the  care  of  children;  family  economics;  household  management;  the  selec- 
tion preparation,  utilization,  and  care  of  food  and  clothing;  and  family 
relationships.  Which  of  the  elements  are  to  receive  emphasis  under  given 
conditions  is  held  to  depend  upon  the  real  interests  and  needs  of  the 

^Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950),  pp.  44-53. 
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individuals  and  families  to  be  reached.  Both  content  and  emphasis 
have  varied  with  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
sciences  that  contribute  to  home  and  family  life,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  procedures  for  different  education  levels,  and 
with  the  changing  needs  of  our  changing  social  and  economic  order,® 

Thus,  the  content  of  homemaking  courses  in  the  schools  is  based  upon  findings  of  study, 
research  and  experimentation  as  well  as  practices  of  good  homemakers.  As  new  re- 
search is  completed,  curriculums  and  methods  of  instruction  in  homemaking  education 
are  reviewed  and  revised  in  light  of  research  findings.  Emphasis  given  to  up-to-date 
content  and  teaching  methods  based  on  research  has  helped  to  make  Home  Economics  a 
subject  accepted  by  laymen  and  educators  in  both  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States. 


Some  aspects  of  Home  Economics  may  appear  as  a separate  area  of  study,  some 
interwoven  with  others.  The  content  or  parts  related  to  skills  have  usually  been 
represented  by  food  and  clothing.  The  importance  of  relationships,  management  and 
consumer  competence  in  modern  living  has  given  focus  to  goals  and  learning  experi- 
ences in  these  directions.’  The  inclusion  of  child  development  has  been  evident  for 
a number  of  years  in  the  more  comprehensive  secondary  school  programs.  Courses  en- 
rolling boys  usually  include  the  study  of  family  economics,  housing  and  home  furnish- 
ings, child  care  and  development,  relationships  of  teenage  students  to  each  other  and 
to  their  parents,  personal  appearance,  selection  and  care  of  clothing,  food  and  how 
it  affects  health  and  human  relations  and  other  topics  of  interest  to  both  men  and 
women. 


Numerous  outcomes  in  home  economics  education  in  the  secondary  school  program 
will  reveal  the  development  of  attitudes,  interests  and  appreciations  while  others 
will  reflect  Increased  intelligent  use  of  resources,  wiser  decisions  and  more  real- 
istic and  functional  assistance  to  the  family. 

With  careful  planning,  the  homemaking  curriculum  can  provide  such  experiences 
which  contribute  to  personal  growth,  initiative  leadership,  self-confidence  and  co- 
operation of  able  students.  When  the  community  is  informed  about  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram and  the  school  makes  certain  that  the  offerings  are  rightfully  interpreted  to 
the  school  clientele,  a deeper  appreciation  of  the  program's  service  to  them  and 
their  children  will  result. 


®U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Education  for  Homemakine 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United  States.  Special  Series  No.  4 (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1955),  pp.  2-3. 

^The  Committee  on  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  Home  Economics,  Home  Economics 
New  Directions  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Home  Economics  Association,  1959,  pp.  4-5. 

^®Beulah  Coon,  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  fWashineton. 
D.C.:  1964),  p.  3.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FINDINGS  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  need  to  critically  examine  the  purposes,  approaches  and  outcomes  of  homa- 
making  and/or  home  economics  education  in  the  local  schools  appeared  increasingly 
urgent.  Persons  in  a unique  directive  position  in  the  Michigan  secondary  schools 
were  considered  valid  and  reliable  resources  for  supplying  basic  information  about 
the  program.  If  the  responses  reflected  weaknesses  in  home  economics  education,  a 
plan  of  action  focused  on  sound  structure  and  wise  decisions  could  readily  bring 
forth  effective  revisions.  A first  step  in  the  direction  of  change  is  the  approval 
by  those  in  authority  to  sanction  and  encourage  the  change.  Thus,  attitudes  of  admin* 
istrative  leaders  toward  home  economics  education  and  observed  practices  in  the  second* 
ary  ^school  program  were  regarded  as  influential  means  for  reconmending  revisions  in 
the  program. 

It  was  believed  that  some  clarification  of  the  present  situation  and  infor- 
mation about  the  homemaking  program  might  explain  more  fully  the  responses  from  admin* 
istrators  and  reinforce  the  reasons  for  their  choices.  A limited  description  of  the 
present  program  precedes  the  information  on  attitudes  and  practices  and  was  submitted  • 
by  sixty-eight  homemaking  teachers  in  the  schools  selected  for  the  sample. 


Program  Content;  Description  of  Hona 
Economics  Education  in  Michigan 


Course  Offerings 

Thirty-seven  vocational  and  thirty-one  general  or  a total  of  sixty-eight 
schools  were  studied  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  Home  Economics  offerings.  Re- 
gardless of  class  size,  the  name  by  which  the  subject  was  best  identified,  "Hume- 
making"  ranked  first.  Thirty- two  of  the  sixty-eight  schools  reporting  mentioned 
this  title.  Other  names  included  Home  Economics  and  Home  and  Family  Living.  Table 
7,  Appendix  II  shows  the  titles  which  were  used  to  describe  the  present  program. 


Grade  Levels 

A second  observation  revealed  that  in  most  esses  Home  Economics  I,  Homemak- 
ing I and  Home  Economics  9 were  designed  as  ninth  grade  offerings.  In  a few  instances 
there  appeared  to  be  a combination  of  grades.  For  illustration.  Homemaking  I and 
Home  Economics  I drew  from  both  grades  nine,  and  ten.  Homemaking  II  and  Home  Economics 
II  included  grades  ten  with  some  additions  from  grades  nine  and  eleven.  The  third 
sequence  or  Homemaking  III  and  Home  Economics  III  consisted  of  students  from  grades 
eleven  and  twelve  with  a few  students  from  the  tenth  grade.  Homemaking  IV,  Home 
Economics  IV,  or  Home  Economics  12  were  generally  represented  by  twelfth  grade  students. 
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If  other  grades  appeared,  these  were  limited  in  number.  Home  and  Family  Living  usu- 
ally included  students  from  the  twelfth  grade. 

As  the  grades  tend  to  be  advanced,  specifically  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years,  the  offerings  were  identified  as  subject  matter  content.  For  illustration, 
the  courses  mentioned  frequently  in  the  area  of  housing  were  Household  Design,  Home 
Furnishings,  Home  Decoration,  Interior  Design  and  Housing.  The  food  content  was 
organized  into  courses  referred  to  as  Experiences  in  Foods,  Foods  III  and  IV,  Res- 
taurant Management,  and  Job  Training.  The  area  of  clothing  was  most  widely  repre- 
sented in  a variety  of  titles.  Such  courses  as  Needlecraft,  Experiences  in  Clothing, 
Clothing  III,  IV,  V and  VI  were  reported  as  offerings  at  the  more  advanced  levels  in 
the  home  economics  program, 

Frequently,  grades  were  combined  to  form  a course.  This  practice  occurred 
in  grades  eleven  and  twelve  and  was  basic  in  developing  Homemaking  IV  and  Advanced 
Home  Economics.  Combination  of  grades  were  reported  in  ten  vocational  programs  as 
follows:  five  in  Class  A schools,  two  in  Class  B schools,  two  in  Class  C schools  and 

one  in  Class  D schools  and  five  in  general  programs  as  follows:  three  in  Class  B 

schools  and  two  in  Class  D schools  making  a total  of  fifteen  schools.  A combination 
of  grades  nine  and  cen  was  likewise  common  in  structuring  the  beginning  courses  of 
the  home  economics  and/or  homemaking  program. 


Organization  Pattern  ^ 

Time  plan. --The  offerings  in  home  economics  education  were  organized  on  a year 
basis  in  all  cases  with  the  exception  of  two  vocational  and  six  general  programs.  The 
latter  were  structured  on  a semester  plan.  When  organizing  the  program,  t^e  sequence 
plan  was  predominant  except  in  the  cases  of  general  programs  in  Class  A schools  where 
63.6  per  cent  reported  the  courses  on  an  individual  selective  basis.  One-half  of  the 
general  programs  in  Class  B schools  and  40  per  cent  of  the  general  programs  in  Class 
C schools  mentioned  similar  arrangements. 

Elective  course. --Home  economics  education  was  not  a required  course  in  a ma- 
jority of  the  schools.  The  following  responses  indicated  that  the  program  was  elec- 
tive: 88  per  cent  vocational  and  100  per  cent  general  in  Class  A schools;  90  per  cent 
vocational  and  100  per  cent  general  in  Class  B schools;  77  per  cent  vocational  and 
80  per  cent  general  in  Class  C schools;  and  75  per  cent  vocational  and  71  per  cent 
general  in  Class  D schools. 

Enrol lees. --The  programs  were  designed,  particularly,  for  girls  with  the  only 
course  Home  and  Family  Living  composed  of  mixed  groups.  One-half  of  the  general  Class 
A schools,  three-fourths  of  the  general  Class  B schools,  60  per  cent  of  the  general 
Class  C schools,  and  57  per  cent  of  the  general  Class  D schools  reported  Home  and 
Family  Living  courses  as  a part  cf  the  local  school  home  economics  education  progr  .. 
The  enrollees  were  boys  and  girls.  However,  two  years  of  Home  Economics  were  requir- 
ed of  the  girls  in  order  to  enroll  in  the  course. 

Content.— The  subject  area  most  widely  r<>presented  in  the  home  economics  ed- 
ucation program  was  clothing.  This  situation  existed  regardless  of  class  size,  school 
and  type  of  program--vocational  or  general.  Clothing  as  a subject  for  study  ranked 
high  at  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grade  levels.  There  tended  to  be  less  experi- 
ences in  clothing  at  the  twelfth  grade  in  comparison  with  the  high  percentage  men- 
tioned in  the  lower  grade  levels.  The  food  content  appeared  important  at  all  grade 
levels  and  in  all  class  schools.  A high  percentage  of  instruction  in  food  was  notice- 
able at  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  with  less  emphasis  at  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  levels.  However,  in  the  above  illustrations,  the  offerings  in  clothing  and 
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food  were  considerably  higher  than  th.  other  subject  content  reported. 

The  areas  of  home  economics  Included  less  extensively  were  maintenance  of 
satisfactory  relationships,  management,  personal  and  family  finances,  and  home  fur 
nlshlngs.  The  responses  from  teachers  Indicated  that  the  offerings  In  the  present 
{>rogram  were  broad  In  scope  and  Inclusive  of  a variety  of  content  areas.  Data  on 
the  content  offerings  are  explained  In  Tables  8 through  16,  Appendix  II, 


Program  Practices;  Practices  In  Home 
Economics  Education  In  Michigan 


Program  Purposes 


From  the  literature  and  official  documents,  three  statements  were  selected  as 
purposes  of  the  home  economics  local  school  program.  In  consultation  with  administra- 
tors during  ftie  follow-up  visits  to  Michigan  schools,  these  were  reviewed  and  accept- 
ed. Component  parts  were  defined  and  clarified  In  terms  of  descriptive  Items.  The 
three  purposes  and  definitive  Itema  were  responded  to  by  the  three  groups  of  parti- 
cipants In  the  four  classes  of  schools. 


Preparation  for  homemaking. --The  typical  worSlng  of  this  purpose  was,  •'Pre- 
pare students  for  homemaking  responsibilities  and  activities  to  achieve  family  wellV^ 
being/'  In  all  situations,  there  was  positive  agreement  between  administrators  In 
all  class  schools  that  this  purpose  was  basic  and  applied  to  a considerable  degree 
In  the  schools  they  represented.  This  means  that  all  Items  defining^ the  purpose  have 
been  used  to  a considerable  extent  In  formulating  the  program.  There  was  major  em- 
phasis given  to  Item  3 ''acquire  some  skills  to  assume  responj^ibllltles  In  the  home” 
and  the  application  ranged  from  considerable  to  high  achievement. 


In  describing  Item  2 "work  cooperatively  In  worthwhile  groups  and  community 
activities  as  suited  to  maturity”  not  much  recognition  was  given  to  the  practice  In 
preparing  for  homemaking. 


Responses  from  superintendents  In  vocational  and  general  programs  showed  less 
agreement  In  the  degree  of  application  of  Item  1 "meet  personal  and  social  problems 
of  living  In  the  home,  school,  comminlty'';  Item  4 "understand  and  appreciate  the  home 
as  a basic  unit  of  society”;  Item  6 "provide  a laboratory  situation  where  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  practice  demdbratlc  processes";  and  Item  7 "comsunlcate  Ideas 
and  recognize  and  use  good  standards,"  There  were  minor  differences  apparent  In  the 
responses  from  principals  and  counselors.  However,  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a 
lesser  degree  of  application  of  these  than  the  Items  pertaining  to  skills. 

Principals  In  vocational  and  general  programs  9ere  not* agreed  as  to  the  extent 
of  application  of  Item  4 "understand  and  appreciate  the  home  as  a basic  unit  of  so- 
ciety." The  Item  was  assessed  to  a higher  degree  In  most  cases  by  administrators  In 
vocational  programs.  Figure  1,  Appendix  III  describes  In  detail  the  differences  among 
administrators.  Table  17,  Appendix  II  shows  numerically  the  responses  from  the  admin- 
istrative group  In  A,  B,  C,  and  D schools  and  In  vocational  and  general  home  econom- 
ics education  programs. 


In  general.  It  appeared  that  superintendents  reported  higher  usage  of  the 
seven  Items  which  defined  the  purpose  "preparation  for  homemaking"  and  that  counselors 
were  cognizant  of  the  application  of  a majority  of  Items  but  to  a lesser  degree. 

There  was  a realistic  view  among  all  administrators  that  a major  emphasis  In  home 
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economics  education  was  the  acquisition  of  skills  in  order  to  assume  home  respon- 
sibilities. 

Use  of  resources. --The  second  purpose  accepted  as  a directive  for  home  econom- 
ics education  was  stated  more  completely,  "Help  family  members  improve  quality  of 
their  home  life  through  more  thoughtful  and  efficient  development  and  utilization  of 
human  and  material  resources." 

Much  agreement  existed  among  the  respondents  regardless  of  class  schools  and 
vocational  or  general  programs  upon  the  importance  of  the  health  concept  and  the  con- 
siderable emphasis  given  to  the  subject  in  designing  the  home  economics  program.  The 
high  percentage  of  positive  responses  reported  on  Item  1 "develop  growth  toward  per- 
sonal, mental  and  physical  health"  and  Item  5 "show  intelligent  use  of  accepted  health 
practices  and  wise  action  on  health  problems'.'  illustrate  the  agreement  among  the  re- 
spondents in  assessing  the  concept. 

In  the  case  of  Item  4 "become  a more  intelligent  and  economically  literate 
consumer,"  Class  A schools  regarded  the  practice  to  a considerable  degree  while  in 
the  remaining  schools  the  respondents  checked  application  to  a higher  extent.  There 
was  agreement  among  superintendents  and  principals  in  both  vocational  and  general 
programs  that  home  economics  education  must  be  charged  with  the  consumer  assignment. 
The  counselors  reported  that  the  consumer  aspects  were  not  applied  to  any  great  de- 
gree and  questioned  whether  the  instruction  belonged  to  Home  Economics  or  another 
discipline. 

The  replies  pertaining  to  relationships.  Item  2 "experience  satisfying  rela- 
tionships in  family  and  group  living'.'  and  Item  3 "acquire  knowledge  and  develop  at- 
titudes basic  to  satisfying  living"  showed  differences  of  opinions  among  adminis- 
trators. In  this  instance,  the  application  of  practice  ranged  from  limited  to  consid- 
erable degrees.  A majority  of  the  administrative  leaders  in  all  class  schools  agreed 
to  moderate  application.  Only  in  a few  cases,  differences  were  observed  in  the  re- 
plies from  the  respondents  in  vocational  and  general  programs.  A slightly  lower 
practice  was  reported  by  the  principals  and  counselors  while  a higher  application  was 
mentioned  by  superintendents. 

In  general,  the  five  items  dsfiQing  this  purpose  appeared  to  have  moderate 
application  in  the  secondary  school  programs.  The  health  concept  was  recognized  to  a 
high  degree  in  improving  the  quality  of  home  life  with  moderate  enq>hasis  given  to  the 
consumer  education  aspects  of  home  economics.  Table  18,  Appendix  II  and  Figure  2, 
Appendix  III  explain  in  detail  the  responses  from  the  administrative  personnel. 

Occupational  competencies. --The  third  purpose  of  home  economics  education 
was  described  more  fully  as  "Fit  persons  for  useful  eiiq>loyment  and  develop  competent 
workers."  With  the  legalizing  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  wage  earning  as  a directive  for  home  economics  education  and 
the  acceptance  of  this  purpose  for  the  secondary  school  program. 

Although  there  has  been  discussion  of  the  issue,  no  reliable  information  is 
avapable  to  determine  the  feelings  of  school  administrators  or  the  extent  of  appli- 
cation in  present  programs.  If  changes  are  forthcoming,  what  emphasis  is  needed  in 
the  area  of  useful  enq>loyment  as  it  becomes  a directive  in  the  present  school  pro-  • 
gram?  Table  19,  Appendix  II  and  Figure  3,  Appendix  III  explain  the  responses  from 
the  superintendents,  principals  and  counselors  in  Michigan  secondary  schools. 

In  all  instances,  there  was  evidence  that  the  items  defining  the  wage  earning 
purpose  were  less  widely  practiced  than  the  purposes  relating  to  preparation  for  home- 
making responsibilities  and  inq)rovement  of  home  life.  The  recognition  of  this  purpose 
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was  expressed  in  terms  of  limited  and  considerable  degrees  of  practice.  An  analysis 
of  Item  1 "see  some  possibilities  for  individual  Jobs  which  can  grow  out  of  homemak- 
ing" showed  that  superintendents,  principals  and  counselors  assess  the  practice  to  a 
moderate  degree  in  the  secondary  school  program.  Little  differences  existed  in  the 
responses  of  administrators  representing  vocational  and  general  programs.  An  examina- 
tion of  Item  4 "prepare  to  make  intelligent  choice  of  life  work"  revealed  high  agree- 
ment among  the  respondents  in  all  class  schools  that  a limited  amount  of  practice  was 
evident  in  the  home  economics  education  program  to  achieve  this  goal.  An  examina- 
tion of  Item  3 "become  a more  efficient  worker  through  actual  work  experience,"  showed 
a particularly  high  response  in  each  of  the  degree  columns.  The  replies  ranged  from 
no  provision  of  application  to  high  degree  of  practice.  Apparently,  the  use  of  work 
experiences  or  the  emphasis  placed  upon  experience  in  achieving  the  preparation  for 
useful  en^loyment,  have  not  been  widely  accepted  practices.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
wage  earning  purpose  had  been  recognized  to  a lesser  degree  as  a directive  for  the 
home  economics  education  program  and  the  limited  to  moderate  application  of  the  items 
defining  the  purpose  gave  support  to  this  conclusion. 

In  general,  the  purposes  selected  for  the  study  were  practiced  to  a consider- 
able and  high  degree  as  reported  by  the  administrative  leaders  in  all  class  schools 
and  in  both  vocational  and  general  programs.  The  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
preparation  of  students  for  homemaking  responsibilities  and  "for  Improvement  of  home 
life.  Of  lesser  Importance  was  the  preparation  for  useful  employment.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  replies,  that  the  purposes  of  home  economics  education  in  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  fairly  adequate  and  that  the  program  rests  on  a substantially  sound 
foundation. 


Program  Organization 

Three  major  ideas  were  considered  in  exploring  the  basic  understandings  of 
organization.  These  included:  (1)  the  program  is  planned  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 

total  scbool-cominlty  program;  (2)  there  is  a comprehensive  program  serving  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  groups  in  the  consonlty;  (3)  the  local  program  centers  instruction 
on  the  needs.  Interests,  problems  or  concerns  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  local 
situation  and  the  field  of  hooie  economics  in  relation  to  these  needs  and  Interests. 

Integral  part  of  school  program.— It  was  very  evident  that  the  administrators 
were  in  agreement  as  they  responded  to  the  several  items  defining  this  issue.  Goals 
and  activities  in  home  economics  education  contributed  to  the  objectives  of  the  total 
school  educational  program  and  application  of  the  practice  ranged  from  considerable 
to  high  degree.  Agreement  was  evident  among  leaders  in  all  class  schools.  Only  in  a 
few  cases  the  Judgments  by  superintendents  in  general  programs  and  principals  in  vo- 
cational programs.  Class  A schools,  varied  as  to  degree  of  application.  Responses 
from  Class  B,  C and  D schools  indicated  that  goals  and  activities  in  home  economics 
education  contribute  extensively  to  the  secondary  program. 

A second  observation  revealed  that  the  activities  were  Interrelated  in  the 
life  and  program  of  the  school.  The  respondents  reported  the  application  of  this 
practice  at  a fairly  high  degree.  Administrators  from  all  class  schools  agreed  posi- 
tively to  the  extent  of  practice.  A study  of  Item  3 "parents  and  community  leaders 
participate  in  planning  and  developing  various  phases  of  the  program"  and  Item  4 
"students  participate  in  planning  and  developing  various  phases  of  the  program" 
showed  that  these  practices  were  obvious  to  some  extent  and  the  Involvement  of  stu- 
dents, parents  and  teachers  was  partially  realized.  Although  the  responses  do  not 
indicate  action  to  a high  degree,  the xolumn  representing  practice  to  a considerable 
extent  was  fairly  consistently  marked  by  the  administrative  groups.  Table  20, 


Appendix  II  and  Figure  4,  Appendix  III  reveal  the  degree  to  which  the  home  economics 
program  Is  an  Integral  part  of  secondary  education. 

Comprehensive  program.— The  home  economics  program  has  been  based  upon  "home 
and  family  life  needs"  and  the  respondents  mentioned  the  application  of  this  practice 
to  a considerable  degree.  Table  21,  Appendix  II  and  Figure  4,  Appendix  III  Illustrate 
the  consistency  of  responses  from  the  administrators.  It  i^as  obvious  that  all  class 
schools  and  both  vocational  and  general  programs  recognize  the  practice  but  to  a mod- 
erate degree. 

All  respondents  agreed  positively  and  to  a high  degree  as  they  assessed  "the! 
suitability  and  effectiveness  of  the  physical  facilities"  In  the  Instruction  of  home 
economics  education.  Respondents  from  Class  C and  D schools  valued  the  facilities  to 
a lesser  degree  than  did  the  personnel  In  Class  A and  B schools.  The  "learning  aids" 
appeared  to  be  fairly  adequate  for  the  teaching  of  homemaking.  The  respondents  In 
asseStlng  the  suitability  and  effectiveness  of  learning  aids  gave  the  Impression  that 
Class  C and  D schools  ranked  the  effectiveness  of  the  resources  lower  than  the  admin- 
istrators from  Class  A and  B schools. 

Replies  showed  fairly  high  agreement  between  administrators  that  the  faculty 
In  home  economics  education  was  adequately  prepared  for  the  Instructional  task.  Only 
In  Class  D schools,  superintendents  and  principals  In  both  vocational  and  general  pro- 
grams ranked  the  practice  to  a higher  degree  while  the  counselors  mentioned  the  appli- 
cation of  practice  to  a moderate  degree. 

An  examination  of  Item  4 "provision  Is  made  for  continuous  evaluation  of  the 
homemaking  program"  showed  the  practice  was  assessed  with  some  reservation.  In  all 
cases,  the  replies  were  placed  In  at  least  two  categories:  considerable  and  high  de- 

gree practice  In  Class  A schools;  little  and  considerable  degree  application  in  Class 
B,  C and  D schools.  The  lack  of  agreement  among  administrators  and  the  rather  low 
level  of  application  of  evaluation  seemed  to  reflect  Inadequacy  of  a significant  part 
of  a cooq>rehenslve  program. 

Centers  on  Individuals  and  families.— An  analysis  of  the  organizational  goals 
and  learning  experiences.  Table  22,  Appendix  II  showed  that  In  all  Items  defining  the 
situation,  respondents  mentioned  sone  degree  of  application.  However,  the  extent  co 
which  the  practice  was  used  ranged  from  limited  to  high  degree.  Generally,  the  appli- 
cation was  reported  more  frequently  to  a moderate  extent.  In  a few  cases,  age  level 
as  a detenalnant  was  more  obvious  In  the  selection  of  experiences  than  concerns, 
family  tasks  and  ability  levels.  There  was  high  agreement  between  administrators  and 
In  both  vocational  and  general  programs  that  selection  of  experiences  based  upon  the 
family  cycle  and  patterns  of  family  living  were  less  frequently  a practice  than  that 
of  age  groupings.  The  responses  seemed  to  show  application  to  a moderate  degree.  It 
has  been  a generally  accepted  practice  In  home  economics  education  to  place  emphasis 
and  focus  on  the  family.  In  this  study  the  point  of  emphasis  appeared  to  be  upon  the 
Individual  and  the  specifics  within  an  age  level. 

A critical  review  of  the  eleven  Items  which  described  the  Instructional  fea- 
tures of  home  economics  education.  Table  23,  Appendix  II  revealed  several  limitations. 
Utilizing  the  local  situation  as  a basis  for  |he  organization  of  learning  experiences, 
interrelating  home  experiences  with  class  work;  providing  practical  application  in 
learning  throu^  use  of  work  experiences  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  minority 
practices.  The  replies  showed  limited  practice  In  other  aspects  of  the  program  such 
as,  visits  to  homes,  comminlty  agencies  and  commercial  firms  In  order  to  personalize 
the  learning,  student  club  experiences  as  a part  of  the  Instructional  program,  and 
the  provision  of  scheduled  time  In  idilch  students  and  teacher  meet  In  Individual  or 
group  conferences.  There  was  consistent  agreement  among  a<hnlnlstrators  that  the 
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practices  in  the  above  areas  received  limited  to  moderate  degree  of  application. 

In  summary,  there  was  a degree  of  consistency  in  the  responses  from  super- 
intendents, principals  and  counselors.  The  replies  seemed  to  show  a degree  of  reser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  administrators  In  placing  value  on  instructional  features 
which  particularly  related  to  experiences  outside  of  the  classroom  environment,.  Little 
differences  existed  among  respondents  in  vocational  and  general  programs. 

A comiU^ete  study  of  Tables  20  through  24,  Appendix  II  supported  the  conclusion 
that  superintendents  assessed  application  of  practices  somewhat  higher  than  did  prin- 
cipals and  counselors.  The  responses  revealed  a higher  degree  of  practice  than  did 
those  from  counselors.  Generally,  the  replies  from  administrators  in  vocational 
programs  mentioned  somewhat  higher  values  than  those  in  general  programs. 


Program  Content 

Information  about  the  home  economics  education  program  content  was  obtained 
by  examining  two  major  ideas:  (1)  most  phases  of  homemaking  are  included  at  the  high  \ 

school  level  and  (2)  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  learn  by  doing  atd 
Involve  actual  experiences  with  real  materials  and/or  other  persons  in  all  areas  of 
family  living.  It  was  believed  that  the  general  nature  and  scope  of  the  program 
would  be  more  clearly  visualized  if  tltems  describing  the  content  were  directed  to 
subject  matter  and  experience  opportunity. 

V^ied_  phases  of  home  economics.— An  analysis  of  Table  25,  Appendix  II  showed 
that  the  food  area  of  study  was  checked  by  all  respondents  as  being  applied  to  a high 
degree  in  the  secondary  program.  There  was  consistent  agreement  between  the  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  in  all  class  schools  as  well  as  vocational  and  general  programs 
that  the  food  content  was  of  major  importance.  A similar  situation  existed  when  the 
clothing  content  vas  reviewed.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
skills  to  assume  responsibilities  in  the  home.  Food  and  clothing  areas  of  study  were 
regarded  as  valuable  aspects  of  the  program  and  received  high  recognition  from  the 
respondents.  Upon  examining  the  housing  content  which  included  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment for  the  home,  there  appeared  to  be  agreement  among  the  respondents  that  this  area 
was  emphasized  to  a considerable  degree  in  the  home  economics  education  offerings. 

The  replies  from  Class  A sclfool  administrators  indicated  that  the  subject  of  housing 
was  applied  to  a more  extensive  degree  than  the  administrative  leaders  in  Class  B,  C 
and  D schools. 

- Items  relating  to  ’’improving  manners,”  ’’understanding  one’s  self,”  and  ’’per- 
sonal grooming”  appeared  similar  in  Importance  and  recognized  to  a fairly  high  degree 
in  the  program.  The  improvement  of  the  individual  learner  was  assessed  at  high  level 
of  application  in  all  class  schools  and  regarded  important  by  both  vocational  and 
general  program  administrators.  The  replies  ranged  from  considerable  degree  of  appli- 
cation to  high  degree.  Table  26,  Appendix  II  explains  more  specifically  the  responses  i 
from  the  administrators. 

In  appraising  the  extent  of  practice  in  the  areas  of  child  development  and 
family  relationships,  there  was  less  application  evident  in  the  school  program.  Table 
27,  Appendix  II  showed  that  the  respondents  tended  to  assess  the  practices  in  the  two 
areas  of  study  at  moderate  to  high  degrees.  Home  economics  teachers  are  agreed  that 
the  content  is  more  abstract  in  organization  and  often  the  emphasis  on  actual  experi- 
ence more  difficult  to  pursue. 
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As  the  schools  advanced  in  size,  the  courses  became  more  specialized  in  nature. 
This  situation  was  particularly  evident  in  the  areas  of  housing,  family  living  and 
child  development.  Class  A and  B school  programs  reported  the  practice  of  specialize' 
tion  to  a fairly  high  degree.  Counselors  tended  to  see  the  application  of  child  de- 
velopment and  family  relationships  content  areas' to  a little  extent  more  frequently 
than  to  a high  degree.  ’ ‘ 

Opportunities  for  experiencing. —A  study  of  the  opportunities'  for  students  to 
learn  by  doing  and  which  involve  actual  experiences  indicated  that  the  respondents  re- 
ported three  levels  of  application:  (1)  to  a little  degree,  (2)  to  a considerable  de- 

gree and  (3)  to  a high  degree.  In  several  cases  the  "little  degree'^  column  was  check- 
ed more  frequently  than  the  "high  degree"  category, 

< An  analysis  of  the  responses  relating  to  "attitudes  toward  homemaking,"  "use 
of  bommunity  projects"  and  "use  of  laymen  in  classroom  activities"  is  found  in  Table 
29,  Appendix  II.  These  items  which  described  the  experiencing  procedures  within  the 
content  area  were  practiced  to  a fairly  low  degree.  When  the  items  involved  teaching- 
learning processes,  such  as  "develop  learning  skills  as  surveys,  interviews";  "use 
of  directed  study";  "use  of  student  committees";  "pertinent  group  discussions";  "fre- 
quent opportunities  for  oral  and  written  expressions  by  students,"  there  was  a tendency 
to  recognize  the  practices  to  a considerable  degree  and  less  frequently  to  a high  de- 
gree, Table  28,  Appendix  II  showed  rather  high  agreement  in  the  replies  from  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  counselors.  What  was  designated  as  a practice  to  a consider- 
able degree  in  Class  A schools  also  was  true  in  Class  B,  C and  D schools. 

Table  30,  Appendix  II  shows  the  responses  which  focus  on  "the  development  of 
leadership"  (Item  5)  and  the  "source  of  problems  for  study"  (Item  10).  In  assessing 
the  degree  of  application  of  these  items,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  several 
levels  were  mentioned  by  the  administrators.  Respondents  reported  application  tofa 
limited  degree  and  more  frequently  to  a considerable  degree.  However,  the  high  degree 
application  of  the  Items  5 and  10  was  reported  less  frequently  than  the  little  and 
moderate  degrees.  Although  all  class  schools  conceived  the  practice  as  applied  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Class  A and  B schools  mentioned  application  to  a slightly  higher 
degree  than  the  Class  C and  0 schools.  There  was  greater  agreement  in  the  Class  B 
schools  between  the  superintendents,  principals  and  counselors.  This  was  true,  like- 
wise, in  the  responses  of  administrators  from  vocational  and  general  programs. 

In  summary,  the  practices  mentioned  in  the  h^ne  economics  education  content 
revealed  a fairly  well  balanced  choice  of  offerings  ranging  from  high  selections  in 
food  and  clothing  to  less  recognition  of  relationships  and  personal  improvement.  When 
the  program  was  advanced  in  years,  more  selective  offerings  appeared  in  home  economics 
education  and  these  generally  were  specialized  in  nature.  Although  the  family  is  the 
central  focus  of  home  economics  education,  learnings  about  the  individual  as  a family 
member  and  the  living  with  children  do  not  appear  to  be  predominant  features  of  the 
program. 


Seemingly,  the  image  of  home  economics  education  reflected  in  the  content  sec- 
tion of  this  study  was  that  of  food,  clothing  and  housing.  The  classroom  as  a learning 
environment  for  resolving  community  problems  was  not  a widely  applied  practice.  Oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  learn  though  actual  experiencea~wlth  real  materials  and/or 
persons  in  all  areas  of  family  living  were  limited  and  application  reported  at  a fairly 
low  degree.  Apparently  this  concept  is  an  underdeveloped  part  of  the  secondary  school 
education  programv^''\ 


Program  Status 


Administrative  leaders  in  the  secondary  schools  appeared  quite  conservative 
in  estimating  the  status  of  the  home  economics  program.  Figures  6 through  10,  Appen- 
dix lU  compare  the  responses  of  superintendents,  principals  and  counselors  in  voca- 
tional and  general  programs  in  Classes  A,  . C and  D schools.  A second  comparative 
analysis  is  evident  in  Figure  11  which  reports  the  total  responses  of  all  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  counselors.  Tables  24  and  31,  Appendix  II  show  the  percentage 
distribution  of  responses  from  administrators  on  the  status  of  the  program. 

Support  from  community. --The  local  community  has  a reasonable  understanding 
of  the  home  economics  secondary  school  program.  The  principals  reported  the  appli- 
cation of  this  item  more  frequently  than  superintendents.  This  was  true  for  both  vo- 
cational and  general  programs.  The  responses  from  counselors  in  vocational  programs 
indicated  application  of  the  item  to  a fairly  high  degree. 

Some  disagreement  among  administrators  existed  in  the  assessment  of  the  con- 
cept "local  groups  expect  the  program  to  be  broad  in  scope  rather  than  limited  in 
content."  In  all  class  schools,  the  replies  were  spread  among  the  four  categories 
describing  the  extent  of  application--none,  little,  considerable  and  to  a high  degree. 
Higher  appraisal  was  recognized  from  responses  of  principals  and  counselors  partic- 
ularly in  general  programs.  However,  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  application  at 
"little  and  considerable"  degrees.  It  is  probable  that  the  local  community  conceives 
the  home  economics  program  as  one  reasonably  broad  in  content,  with  additional  offer- 
ings beyond  food  and  clothing.  Items  1,  2 and  3 revealed  that  the  program  in  the 
secondary  school  was  locally  approved  and  supported  and  the  practice  was  evident  to 
a moderate  degree.  Table  24,  Appendix  II  describes  in  detail  the  extent  of  support 
received  from  the  community. 

Improved  practices  in  living. --Most  respondents  agreed  that  "education  for 
effective  homemaking  in  today's  world  is  needed- -per sons  are  not  innately  good  home- 
makers." Table  31,  Appendix  II,  Item  5 shows  a moderately  high  value  placed  on  the 
concept  and  administrators  mentioned  the  pra.ctice  at  moderate  to  high  degree.  The 
respondents  expressed  varying  positions  in  examining  and  discussing  the  idea  that 
"homemaking  education  has  potential  value  for  all  students."  Principals  in  both  voca- 
tional and  general  programs  in  all  class  schools  considered  the  practice  to  a limited 
degree.  The  replies  showed  63.63  per  cent  in  Class  A schools;  56  per  cent  in  Class 
B schools;  41.18  per  cent  in  Class  C schools  and  54.44  per  cent  in  Class  D schools 
with  vocational  programs.  The  principals  in  general  programs'  replied  similarly  but 
at  a lower  estimate  ranging  from  30  to  44.44  per  cent. 

Upon  examining  Item  3 "local  groups  believe  the  program  should  be  adjusted  to 
local  conditions  and  to  changes  which  have  taken  place,"  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ions were  evident.  The  replies  were  more  frequently  in  the  "limited"  and  "consider- 
able" extent  columns.  There  was  consistently  high  agreement  among  superintendents 
in  all  class  schools  as  they  reported  the  application  in  their  respective  schools-- 
45.45  per  cent  in  Class  A schools;  58.33  per  cent  in  Class  B schools;  62.50  per 
cent  in  Class  C schools  and  70  per  cent  in  Class  D schools.  A similar  situation 
existed  in  the  replies  of  principals  in  vocational  programs  as  relatively  high  per- 
centages of  practice  were  expressed.  Only  minimum  differences  were  evident  in  the 
responses  from  administrators  in  vocational  and  general  programs.  However,  the  ex- 
tent of  practice  was  slightly  lower  in  general  programs. 

A study  of  Item  4 "teaching  is  geared  to  present  day  realities  in  the  subject 
matter  areas"  and  Item  6 "program  utilizes  specific  aspects  of  many  subject  fields 
with  a focus  on  the  home  and  family"  showed  that  the  respondents  regarded  rather  con- 
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sistently  the  value  of  home  economics  education  in  improving  family  living.  Practices 
were  reported  more  frequently  in  the  moderate  and  high  categories.  There  were  dif- 
ferences in  the  replies  from  persons  in  vocational  and  general  programs  but  in  general 
a rather  consistent  degree  of  similarity  between  superintendents,  principals  and  coun- 
selors. All  class  schools  tended  to  place  like  values  on  the  application.  Table  31, 
Appendix  II  provides  specific  information  from  the  respondents  and  a basis  for  the 
conclusions. 

A study  of  Table  24,  Appendix  II,  Item  b provides  some  evidence  that  improved 
practices  in  family  living  resulted  from  the  program  in  home  economics  education. 

The  administrators  appraised  the  application  at  limited  to  moderate  degrees.  This 
rank  was  similar  in  all  class  schools  and  fairly  consistent  among  superintendents, 
principals  and  counselors.  There  was  a tendency  for  superintendents  to  regard  the 
practice  at  a higher  level  of  application  than  the  other  administrators.  Representa- 
tives from  vocational  programs  mentioned  a higher  degree  of  application. 

Improved  practices  in  family  living  were  realized  through  the  program  offer- 
ings and  considerably  strengthened  the  position  of  home  economics  education. 

Changes  in  students, --In  considering  the  personal  growth  of  individuals 
reached  by  the  program  all  class  schools  reported  considerable  extent  of  practice. 

A similarity  of  estimates  of  application  from  superintendents  in  both  vocational  and 
general  programs  was  obvious  in  the  following:  Class  A - 90.91  per  cent  vocational 

and  54.56  per  cent  general;  Class  B - 58.33  per  cent  vocational  and  77.78  per  cent 
general;  Class  C - 50  per  cent  vocational  and  83.33  general  and  Class  D - 50  per 
cent  vocational  and  63.64  per  cent  general.  A study  of  Item  a.  Table  24,  Appendix  II 
showed  that  the  respondents  tended  to  appraise  the  practice  as  limited  to  moderate 
degree  of  application. 

As  administrators  referred  to  evidences  of  desirable  changes  in  students, 
replies  were  frequently  x|icorded  in  the  limited  and  moderate  degree  categories.  More 
similar  values  appeared  Imn^g  superintendents  and  principals  who  reported  the  appli- 
cation to  a moderate  degree.  Differences  were  evident  in  the  responses  from  superin- 
tendents and  principals  in  vocational  and  general  programs.  No  set  pattern  was  appar- 
ent in  that  the  appraisal  from  respondents.. in  Class  A schools  representing  vocational 
programs  was  higher  while  assessment  in  Class  B,  C and  D schools  was  higher  in  general 
programs.  More  consistency  was  evident  in  the  replies  from  principals  who  tended  to 
report  similar  values  in  both  vocational  *and  general .4)rograms.  Examination  of  Item  d. 
Table  24,  Appendix  II  gave  support  to  this  conclusion* 

An  analysis  of  Item  7 "program  contributes  to  general  education  of  individuals," 
Item  8,  "homemaking  education  has  potential  values  for  all  students,"  and  Item  9 "home- 
making is  intellectually  stimulating,"  Table  31,  Appendix  II  revealed  consistent  agree- 
ment among  all  administrators  that  home  economics  education  contributed  to  the  local 
school  program  and  changes  in  behavior  of  students  resulted  from  instruction.  The 
appraisal  was  made  at  a considerably  high  degree  and  the  practices  reported  in  all 
class  schools  were  assessed  moderately  high  in  bringing  about  changes  in  students. 

In  response  to  Item  9 "homemaking  is  intellectually  stimulating,"  superintend- 
ents and  principals  representing  vocational  programs  were  in  agreement  that  the  offer- 
ings were  regarded  intellectual  to  a considerable  degree.  However,  the  assessments 
were  made  at  a rather  high  degree  estimate.  For  exan^le,  the  replies  revealed  the 
following:  (1)  class  A schools  with  vocational  programs  - superintendents  45.45  per 

cent  and  principals  90.91  per  cent;  (2)  Class  B schools  with  vocational  programs  - 
superintendents  54.17  per  cent  and  principals  80  per  cent;  (3)  Class  C schools  with 
vocational  programs--  superintendents  68.75  per  cent  and  principals  52.94  per  cent  and 


(4)  Class  D schools  with  vocational  programs  - superintendents  60  per  cent  and  prin- 
cipals 63.64  per  cent. 

That  "Home  economics  is  a matter  of  training  people  to  do  things-- to  perform" 
(Item  fO)  was  recognized  by  the  admlHlstrators  to  a moderate  degree.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  observe  wide  ranges  in  the  estimates  from  the  respondents.  Table  32  re- 
views the  positive  replies  presented  by  the  administrative  personnel. 


TAALB  32 

"HOME.  ECONOMICS  IS  A MATTER  OF  TRAINING  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THINGS." 


Class  and 
Type  School 

Percentage  "Yes"  Replies 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Counselors 

Class  A school 

. 

Vocational 

45.45 

63.63 

50.00 

General 

54.55 

33.33 

46.67 

Class  B school 

Vocational 

75.00 

60.00 

47.62 

General 

33.33 

50.56 

50.00 

Class  C school 

Vocational 

43.75 

58.82 

70.00 

General 

66.67 

60.00 

33.33 

Class  D school  ^ 

Vocational 

80.00 

45.45 

General 

54.55 

40.00 

75.00 

That  the  program  brings  about  changes  in  students  was  ranked  at  the  consider- 
able extent  level.  Some  replies  appeared  in  the  "little"  extent  column  and  the  large 
percentage  of  response  does  cause  some  concern  about  the  program.  Figure  6,  Appendix 
III  and  Tables  22,  23  and  24,  Appendix  II  report  the  specifics  mentioned  by  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

An  analysis  of  the  ten  items  in  Table  31,  Appendix  II  which  define  the  status 
of  the  program  reveals  that  in  a majority  of  cases,  the  assessments  remained  within 
"considerable  to  high"  degree  practice.  Some  di'iarences  existed  between  the  admin- 
istrators but  only  to  a small  extent. 

Reaches  large  numbers. --An  analysis  of  Item  c.  Table  24,  Appendix  II  showed 
that  in  all  class  schools,  there  was  fairly  consistent  agreement  among  the  respondents 
as  to  moderate  and  limited  application  of  the  practice.  In  a majority  of  cases, 
greater  agreement  was  apparent  as  the  respondents  checked  the  limited  degree  column. 
However,  a higher  percentage  of  responses  was  recorded  in  the  moderate  extent  cate- 
gory. Administrators  appeared  relatively  certain  that  a large  number  of  persons  who 
could  benefit  by  the  program  in  home  economics  education  were  being  reached. 
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Some  mixed  feelings  were  apparent  in  the  responses  from  administrators  as 
Item  e,  Table  24,  Appendix  II  was  studied.  Differences  in  values  were^revealed  be- 
tween representatives  from  vocational  and  general  programs  as  well  as  among  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  counselors  as  an  appraisal  of  the  issue  "the  program  is  under- 
stood and  participated  in  by  the  students  in  the  high  school  and  the  people  in  the 
community"  was  attempted.  In  only  one  segment  of  the  appraisal  was  there  some  degree 
of  consistency.  All  persons  reported  the  practice  at  a moderate  to  limited  extent 
in  their  respective  schools.  The  appraisal  appeared  most  frequently  in  the  moderate 
degree  category  but  not  consistently  by  the  three  groups  of  respondents. 

The  administrators  reported  that  the  program  was  needed  in  bringing  about 
"effective  homemaking  in  today's  world."  In  general,  the  responses  were  checked  in 
the  considerable  to  high  degree  columns.  Table  31,  Appendix  II  summarizes  items 
which  support  the  program  and  make  it  available  to  community  groups. 


Program  Attitudes;  Attitudes  and  Beliefs  About 
Home  Economics  Education  in  Michigan 


Certain  aspects  of  home  economics  education  were  explored  in  the  study.  Twelve 
:t<'.ids  were  presented  in  the  form  of  questions.  Administrators  were  asked  to  reply 
positively,  negatively,  or  with  some  uncertainty  to  each  of  the  questions. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  served  to  indicate  their  beliefs  about  these  • 
various  parts  of  the  program.  Table  33,  ^pendix  II  shows  the  replies  from  the  three 
groups  of  administrators. 


Some  Specific  Attitudes 

Grade  levels. --There  was  agreement  among  the  superintendents,  principals  and 
counselors  both  in  general  and  vocational  prograsis  and  in  all  classes  of  schools  that 
hone  economics  education  was  desirable  for  all  grades,  nine  through  twelve.  However, 
the  largest  percentage  of  positive  responses  favored  the  subject  as  ninth  and  twelfth 
grade  offerings  in  the  school  curriculum.  Less  en^hasis  was  placed  on  the  subject 
in  the  second  and  third  years. 

Enrollees.- -There  was  high  agreement  that  home  economics  education  was  a 
"sure  subject"  for  girls  and  that  the  female  secondary  school  population  tends  to  be 
so  directed.  That  the  subject  has  a place  for  mixed  groups  was  also  recognized  from 
the  replies.  Particularly  were  the  responses  pointed  to  mixe^  groups  as  Miners  of 
home  and  family  living  classes.  There  was  some  indication  that  the  subject  is  not 
highly  acceptable  as  a course  for  boys.  Information  of  another  type  tended  to  sup- 
port this  belief.  During  the  1964-65  school  year,  the  Hmne  Economics  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  Michigan  reported  427  schools  in  355  school  districts 
having  vocational  home  economics  programs,  grades  nine  through  twelve.  In  the  427 
schools  there  were  55,443  students  with  3,757  boys  and  51,686  girls. 

Considering  the  ability  level  of  the  home  economics  student,  the  Average  abil- 
ity student  was  the  most  obvious  member  of  the  classes.  The  slow  learner  was  a runner 
up  and  the  higher  ability  level  student  was  third  in  rank  order.  This  belief  wa3  more 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Rex  Todd  Withers,  Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan  at  Eighteenth  Annual  State  Conference  for 
Home  Economics  Teachers,  November  12,  ^-96^^  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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apparent  from  the  respondents  of  Class  A and  B schools  and  from  the  replies  of  prln* 
clpals  and  counselors.  The  responses  also  indicated  that  majority  of  members  enrolled 
in  the  courses  were  from  the  middle  socio-economic  class.  However,  the  replies  show- 
ed some  students  from  lower  and  higher  levels  but  in  a smaller  proportion. 


Some  Questions  About  Beliefs 

A number  of  questions  were  focused  on  program  emphasis,  resource  materials  and 
sxpectations  of  students.  An  analysis  of  the  replies  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  thinking  of  administrative  personnel  in  the  secondary  school  programs  in 
Michigan. 

Question  1.  Should  there  be  a state  guide  for  home 
economics  education? 

In  all  cases,  the  responses  seemed  to  favor  a guide  but  with  some  reservation.  The 
replies  from  Class  C and  D schools  were  more  receptive  to  this  type  of  instructional 
and  resource  material.  Principals  and  counselors  tended  to  give  a negative  reply  more 
frequently  than  superintendents.  The  "uncertain"  replies  appeared  to  be  a rather  large 
item  and  more  frequent  among  superintendents  and  principals. 

Question  2.  In  view  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  high 

school,  would  a course  in  general  homemaking  at  10th  or 
12th  grades  (above  the  9th)  have  value  for  potential 
dropouts? 

There  was  high  agreement  among  all  administrators  in  all  class  schools  that  a course 
in  general  homemaking  would  have  value  for  potential  dropouts.  Although  the  respondents 
placed  greatest  emphasis  in  home  economics  education  at  the  ninth  grade,  a course  at 
the  tenth  grade  was  fairly  well  received  by  the  administrators  regardless  of  class 
schools  and  vocational  and  general  programs.  The  counselors  appeared  to  give  greatest 
support  to  the  idea. 

Question  3.  Does  home  economics  education  have  value  for  students 
who  graduate? 

The  replies  seemed  to  reveal  that  the  subject  was  desirable  for  high  school  graduates. 
The  superintendents  from  all  class  schools  gave  considerable  support  to  home  economics 
education. 

Question  4.  Is  home  economics  education  overemphasizing  the 

secondary  school  program  and  underemphasizing  the 
young  adult  program? 

Question  5.  Is  home  economics  education  being  underecqphasized 
at  the  secondary  level? 

There  was  a strong  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  program  was  quite  satisfactory  and 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  subject  was  adequate.  In  response  to  question  4,  66.67 
per  cent  of  the  counselors  in  vocational  programs.  Class  D schools,  reported  "yes** 
while  75  per  cent  in  the  general  programs  indicated  "no.'*  The  counselors,  40  per 
cent  in  general  programs,  Class  A schools  indicated  a feeling  of  overemphasis. 

Finally,  47.06  per  cent  of  the  principals  in  vocational  programs.  Class  C schools 
reported  "uncertain"  and  35.29  per  cent  in  general  programs  answered  "no." 


An  analysis  of  question  5 where  the  Issue  was  one  of  underemphasls  of  the 
program,  the  replies  showed  some  disagreement  among  respondents  that  home  economics 
editcatlon  was  underemphasized  In  the  secondary  school.  The  "no"  responses  may  be 
sumnarlzed  as  follows:  superintendents  Class  A schools,  vocational  63.64  per  cent 

and  general  54.55  per  cent;  Class  B schools,  vocational  58.33  per  cent  and  general 
55.56  per  cent;  Class  C schools,  vocational  68.75  per  cent  and  general  83.33  per 
cent;  Class  D schools,  vocational  90  per  cent  and  general  72.72  per  cent.  The  re- 
plies from  principals  Include:  Class  A schools,  vocatlotuil  54.44  per  cent  and  gen- 

eral 53.33  per  cent;  Class  B schools,  vocational  56  per  cent  and  general  44.44  per 
cent  (no)  and  55.56  per  cent  (yes);  Class  C schools,  vocational  47.06  per  cent  and 
general  80  per  cent;  Class  D schools,  vocational  45.45  per  cent  and  general  80  per 
cent.  .In  the  case  of  counselors  the  responses  were:  Class  A schools,  vocational 

70  per  cent  (yes)  and  general  60  per  cent  (yes);  Class  B schools,  vocational  61.90 
per  cent  (yes)  and  general  50  per  cent  (yes):  Class  C schools,  vocational  50  per 
cent  (no)  and  general  66.67  per  cent  (no);  Class  D schools,  vocational  66.67  per 
cent  (no)  and  general  75  per  cent  (uncertain).  The  differences  expressed  In  question 
5 were  less  obvious  than  the  replies  mentioned  In  question  4. 

Question  6.  Do  demands  for  skills  necessitate  a change  In 
objectives  In  home  economics  education? 

It  was  quite  apparent  from  the  replies  that  the  present  objectives  were  quite  ade- 
quate as  they  provide  direction  for  the  home  econoislca  education  program.  The  ref 
sponses  showed  no  changes  In  objectives  were  necessary.  In  all  cases,  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  Informants  checked  the  "no  column"  for  the  reply. 

Question  7.  Should  home  economics  education  be  offered,  at  the  junior 
school  level? 

The  replies  were  particularly  Interesting  because  of  the  high  degree  of  positive  sup- 
port given  to  the  junior  high  school  program.  Table  34  shows  the  replies  from  the 
administrators. 


TABLE  34 

RESPONDS  SHOWING  NEED  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


School  Class 
and 

Program  Type 

Percentage  "^es"  Replies 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Counselors 

Class  A school 

Vocational 

81.81 

90.90 

100.00 

General 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Class  B school 

Vocational 

87.47 

80.00 

85.70 

General 

100.00 

88.89 

100.00 

Class  C school 

Vocational 

81.25 

88.23 

80.00 

General 

100.00 

80.00 

66.47 

Class  D school 

Vocational 

80.00 

54.54 

33.33' 

General 

81.81 

70.00 

75.00 

O 
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Question  8.  Is  msxlnuffl  use  being  msde  o£  resource  luterlsl  In 
the  orgsnlsstlon  and  teschlng  of  the  subject? 

An  anslysls  of  the  responses  Indlcsted  mixed  feeling  about  the  maximum  use  of  re> 
sources.  The  replies  with  the  highest  numerical  count  are  described  In  the  follow- 
ing tsble. 

TABLE  35 


USE  OF  RESOURCE  MATERIAL  IN  ORGANIZATION  AND  TEACHING 


School  Class 
and 

Frocram  Type 

Percentage  of  Responses 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Counse lors . 

Class  A school 

Vocational 

45.45  y 

63.63  y 

50.00  n 

General 

45.45  n 

53.33  y 

33.33  n 

Class  B school 

Vocational 

37.49  n 

40.00  n 

52.37  n 

General 

55.56  n 

66.67  n 

50.00  n 

Class  C school 

s 

Vocational 

62.50  y 

58.82  n 

60.00  n 

General 

66.64  y 

60.00  y 

33.33  n 

Class  D school 

Vocational 

60.00  y 

55.54  n 

66.67  y 

General 

63.63  V 

50.00  v 

75.00  n 

y ■ Yes 
n ■ No 


The  number  analysis  seems  to  show  that  maximum  use  was  not  being  made  of  resource 
material  In  the  organization  and  teaching  of  home  economics  education  In  the  second- 
ary school. 

Question  9.  Does  home  economics  education  make  a contribution  to 
Job  opportunities  and  competence  for  the  high  school 
student? 

Although  numerically  the  percentage  Is  varied,  the  replies  are  positive.  They  seem 
to  reveal  that  home  economics  education  does  make  some  contribution  to  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  competence.  Table  36,  page  32  summarizes  the  highest  responses. 

Question  10.  Would  you  prefer  the  curriculum  In  home  economics 
. education  directed  to  home  and  family  living? 

I The  replies  showed  mixed  feelings  about  a curriculum  directed  to  home  and  family  llv- 

i**  log.  Although  the  majority  of  responses  Indicated  a positive  attitude,  the  percent- 

I age  representation  was  not  large  enough  to  show  a strong  positive  position  and  a high 

degree  of  preference.  Table  37,  page  32  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  response. 
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TABLE  36 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TO  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


School  Class 
and 

ProKram  Tvne 

Percentage  of  "Yes"  Responses 

Superintendents 

Prlnclnals 

Counselors 

Class  A school 

Vocational 

90.90 

90.90 

90.00 

General 

54.55 

53.33 

66.66 

Class  B school 

Vocational 

74.99  ^ 

60.00 

71.42 

General 

88.89 

55.56 

80.00 

Class  C school 

Vocational 

87.50 

64.70 

70.00 

General 

83.30 

60.00 

66.67 

Class  D school 

Vocational 

70.00  ' 

54.54 

66.67 

General 

45.45 

60.00 

*100.00 

* B Uncertain  responses 


TABLE  37 

SHOULD  THE  CURRICUUm  BE  DIRECTED  TO  HOME  AND  FAMILY  UVING7 


School  Class 
and 

Percentage  of  Responses 

Prosram  Type 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Counselors 

Class  A school 
Vocational 

45.45  n 

45.45  n 

50.00  n 

General 

54.55  y 

40.00  u 

79.99  n 

Class  B school 
Vocational 

70.82  n 

40.00  y 

71.42  y 

General 

44.44  y 

55.56  y 

50.00  y 

Class  C school 

Vocational 

37.50  u 

64.70  y 

60.00  y 

General 

49.98  u 

60.00  y 

33.33  y 

Class  D school 

Vocational 

50.00  y 

45.45  y 

66.67  n 

General 

72.72  V 

40.00  V 

50.00  V 

y * Yes  responses 
n ~ No  responses 
u B Uncertain  responses 
O 
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Question  lit  Should  the  home  economics  program  be  designed  for 
both  boys  and  girls? 

As  was  mentioned  previously  in  the  study,  the  administrators  were  rather  positive  in 
their  responses  that  home  economics  was  for  girls  but  mixed  classes  were  acceptable 
in  advanced  courses  such  as  "home  and  family  living"  in  grade  twelve.  The  beliefs 
seemed  to  show  that  the  subject  is  acceptable  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Summarising 
the  highest  percentage  of  replies,  a positive  view  was  expressed. 


TABLE  38 

HOME  EC(»tOHICS  PROGRAM  FOR  BOYS  AMD  GIRLS 


School  Class 
and 

Proaram  Type 

Percentage  of  "Yes"  Responses 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Counselors 

Class  A school 

Vocational 

90.90 

90.90 

90.90 

General 

54.55 

73.33 

66.66 

Class  B school 

Vocational 

62.49 

60.00 

76.18 

General 

44.44 

66.67 

90.00 

Class  C school 

Vocational 

75.00 

58.42 

80.00 

General 

66.64 

80.00 

^ 66.67 

Class  D school 

Vocational 

80.00 

63.63 

*66.67 

General 

72.72 

40.00 

50.00 

* = No  responses 


Question  12.  Are  facilities  and  resource  materials  being  evaluated 
as  a part  of  the  teaching-learning  situation  and  being 
adjusted  to  curriculum  improvement? 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  showed  that  facilities  and  resource  materials  are  being 
evaluated  as  a part  of  the  teaching-learning  situation  and  likewise  adjusted  to  curric- 
ulum improvement.  Previously  in  the  study,  limited  to  moderate  use  of  resource  mate- 
rials in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  home  economics  education  was  reported.  How- 
ever, facilities  are  strongly  considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  and 
attempts  were  being  made  to  appraise  the  facilities.  Additional  comments  seemed  to 
infer  that  changes  are  made  as  a result  of  the  appraisal.  The  replies  showed  that 
superintendents  in  all  class  schools  and  representing  both  vocational  and  general  pro- 
grams assessed  the  practice  to  a considerably  high  degree  with  percentages  ranging 
from  72.72  per  cent  to  91.65  per  cent.  High  application  was  reported  by  principals 
with  replies  ranging  from  60  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Counselors  reported  a positive 
application  with  degrees  ranging  from  40  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  The  counselors  in 
Class  D schools  and  representing  vocational  programs  reported  66.67  per  cent  "no"  re- 
sponse. In  all  other  cases  the  replies  showed  that  facilities  were  adjusted  to  cur- 
riculum Improvement. 
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Question  13.  Should  there  be  measurement  of  students’  understanding 
In  various  areas  of  home  economics  (child  development, 
clothing,  etc.)  at  the  several  grade  levels? 

(a)  before  and  after  Instruction 

(b)  with  various  types  of  devices  related  to  the 
objectives 

The  replies  from  administrators  revealed  Interesting  beliefs  and  concerns  about  the 
role  of  measurement  In  home  economics  education.  A positive  attitude  existed  among 
all  the  respondents  that  appraisal  of  objectives  and  the  degree  of  learning  that 
had  taken  place  was  highly  Important  In  the  development  of  an  effective  home  econom- 
ics education  program.  This  was  shown  by  the  high  percentage  and  consistency  of 
"yes”  responses  among  the  three  groups. 

In  summary,  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  four  of  the  twelve  aspects  of  the 
program  were  strongly  supported  by  the  superintendents,  principals  and  counselors. 
Specifically,  they  accepted  the  purposes  of  the  home  economics  program  Including  the 
objective  of  occupational  training  for  high  school  students  and  programs  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  They  believed  measurement  and  evaluation  of  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives were  highly  Important  In  the  home  economics  program.  In  general,  'superin- 
tendents, principals  and  counselors  recognized  rather  consistently  the  Importance  of 
these  four  aspects  In  developing  an  effective  program  for  the  secondary  school. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Many  changes  in  the  culture  and  economy  are  affecting  the  home  and  family 
life  in  our  country  and  state  alike.  Moving  from  a production  to  a consumer  economy 
has  brought  many  problems  to  the  family  and  altered  the  roles  of  family  members. 
Technology  has  introduced  new  resources  and  materials  which  now  are  in  need  of  ex- 
planation to  family  members  in  order  to  be  of  functional  value  to  them.  The  acceler- 
ated pace  in  accumulation  of  knowledge,  the  need  for  specialization,  the  changes  in 
focus  and  emphsis  in  education,  all  influence  the  curriculum  content  of  Home  Economics. 
Of  the  new  and  exciting  resources  and  research  findings,  it  seems  difficult  to  judge 
which  is  most  significant  for  home  economics  as  a field  of  learning  in  the  secondary 
school  program.  Selecting  the  areas  of  study  that  are  needed  by  students  becomes  a 
real  problem  to  teachers  and  planning  groups  in  home  economics  education.  To  provide 
learning  for  students  that  has  breadth  and  depth  becomes  a vital  concern  of  teacher 
educators  in  the  colleges  and  administrative  staff  in  the  local  schools.  Possibly 
the  greatest  challenge  of  our  time  is  to  change  the  image  of  the  subject  so  that 
Home  Economics  will  reach  out  in  new  directions  and  ventures. 

In  specifying  the  most  essential  abilities  of  today's  successful  homemakAr, 
a majority  of  women  in  a nation  wide  survey  placed  good  management  of  time  at  the 
top  of  a list  of  suggested  attributes.  Good  management  of  money  ranked  secondhand 
positive  attitudes  toward  homemaking  was  in  third  place.  The  ability  to  gain  coopera- 
tion in  the  family  ranked  next  with  skills  in  housekeeping,  food  preparation  and  ser- 
ving &r  down  on  the  list.  Other  research  studies  have  attempted  to  answer  questions 
about  the  status  of  home  economics  teaching  but  new  questions  concerning  program  con- 
tent and  eaq>hases  have  been  raised. 

The  subject  of  attitudes  toward  home  economics  education  has  been  of  interest 
to  educators  for  many  years.  With  the  great  impetus  on  improving  the  teaching- learn- 
ing programs  in  the  secondary  school,  a look  at  the  status  of  the  subject  and  attitudes 
of  administrative  personnel  seemed  warranted.  A study  of  these  would  assist  in  defin- 
ing the  subject  and  suggesting  changes  if  these  were  in  evidence.  Thus,  the  practices 
existent  in  present  secondary  school  programs  in  Michigan  and  attitudes  of  school  per- 
sonnel toward  the  subject  would  provide  answers  to  significant  questions  about  pur- 
poses, organizational  patterns  and  content  of  home  economics  education. 


Practices  in  Home  Economics  Education 


Program  Purposes  ■ 

The  three  purposes  selected  for  the  study  were  those  most  frequently  reviewed 


^^A.  Kurtz  King,  "Needs  for  Homemaking  Education,"  Practical  Home  Economics. 
October,  1962,  pp.  7-19. 
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in  the  literature*  These  Included:  (1)  prepare  students  for  homemaking  responsibil- 

ities and  activities  to  achieve  family  well-being;  (2)  help  family  members  improve 
quality  of  their  home  life  through  more  thoughtful  and  efficient  development  and  utili- 
zation of  human  and  material  resources;  (3)  fit  persons  for  useful  employment  and  de- 
velop competent  workers. 

Preparation  for  home  responsibilities. --There  was  a positive  agreement  beV 
tween  administrators  in  all  class  schools  (A,  5,  C»D)  that  preparation  for  homemaking 
responsibilities  and  family  life  was  an  important  one.  The  responses  indicated  that 
this  purpose  was  practiced  to  a considerable  degree  in  the  schools  reporting.  There 
was  major  emphasis  given  to  the  acquisition  of  skills  to  assume  responsibilities  in 
the  home.  The  importance  of  the  practice  ranged  from  considerable  to  high  achievement. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  larger  the  school,  a higher  assessment  was  made  of  practices 
which  defined  the  purpose.  The  responses  showed  that  preparation  for  homemaking  was 
realized  to  a greater  degree  by  superintendents  as  they  reported  application  in  their 
respective  schools  to  a higher  extent.  Counselors  accepted  the  purpose  but  reported 
application  to  a lesser  degree. 

Use  of  resources .--An  analysis  of  the  use  of  human  and  material  resources  to 
improve  the  quality  of  home  life  showed  considerable  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
health  concept  in  designing  the  program.  There  was  agreement  among  the  respondents  . 
regardless  of  class  school  or  vocational  and  general  program.  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer education  as  a means  for  improving  home  life,  there  was  less  agreement  among 
the  respondents  as  to  the  degree  of  practice  within  the  schools  they  represented. 
Reports  from  Class  A schools  showed  ap^^lication  to  a considerable  degree  while  In 
the  smaller  size  schools,  the  extent  of  practice  was  rated  at  a higher  degree.  There 
was  agreement  among  superintendents  and  principals  in  both  vocational  and  general 
programs  that  the* home  economics  education  program  be  responsible  for  the  te^hing 
of  consumer  economics  as  a means  to  improve  family  life.  Counselors  tended  to  question 
the  "consumer"  assignment  in  home  economics  education.  This  feeling  was  evident  among 
counselors  of  the  several  class  schools  as  well  as  in  the  vocational  and  general  pro- 
grams. Apparently  the  question  is  whether  consumer  economics  is  functionally  a part 
of  the  home  economics  education  program  or  belongs  to  another  discipline. 

Responses  referring  to  the  area  of  relationships  indicated  differences  of 
opinions  among  the  administrators.  A slightly  lower  practice  was  reported  on  the 
items  in  "relationships"  by  principals  and  counselors  than  those  expressed  by  super- 
intendents. More  difficulty  was  evident  among  the  respondents  regardless  of  class 
schools  and  type  of  program  in  determining  the  extent  of  practice  in  the  area  of  sat- 
isfying relationships  in  family  and  group  living.  The  range  of  practice  reported  in 
the  relationship  area  of  study  consisted  of  application  to  a limited  degree  or  to  a 
moderate  degree.  Only  in  a few  cases  was  the  relationship  area  applied  to  a high 
degree  in  the  home  economics  education  program.  The  items  defining  the  use  of  re- 
sources to  improve  the  quality  of  family  life  appeared  to  be  practiced  to  a consider- 
able degree  in  the  local  school  program. 

Preparation  for  useful  employment .--The  items  defining  this  purpose  were  less 
widely  practiced  than  those  describing  the  other  two  directives.  Only  to  a limited 
degree  or  to  a considerable  degree  was  application  of  the  purpose  reported.  Little 
differences  existed  between  the  responses  of  administrators  in  vocational  and  general 
programs.  There  was  fairly  high  agreement  among  the  three  administrative  groups  in 
all  class  schools  that  limited  amount  of  practice  was  evident  in  the  homemaking 
program  to  achieve  the  wage  earning  purpose. 
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In  general,  the  purposes  selected  for  the  study  were  practiced  to  consider- 
able and  high  degrees  as  reported  by  the  respondents.  This  was  evidenced  in  all 
class  schools  and  in  both  vocational  and  general  programs.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  replies  that  the  purposes  of  home  economics  education  in  the  secondary  schools 
have  given  fairly  adequate  direction  to  the  education  of  youth  and  that  the  program 
rests  on  a fairly  sound  foundation. 


Organization  of  the  Program 

A 

Three  major  ideas  were  basic  in  discovering  the  practices  related  to  structure 
of  the  program.'  These  included:  (1)  program  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  school-conmunity  program;  (2)  a comprehensive  program  serves  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  the  community;  (3)  the  local  program  centers  instruction  on  the 
needs,  interests,  problems  or  concerns  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  local  situa- 
tion and  the  field  of  home  economics  in  relation  to  these  needs  and  interests. 

Integral  part  of  the  school. --Goals  and  activities  contributed  to  the  objec- 
tive of  the  total  education  program.  Positive  replies  came  from  all  administrative 
personnel  that  the  practice  was  applied  to  a high  degree.  Class  B,  C and  D schools 
reported  application  to  an  extensive  degree  while  superintendents  from  Class  A 
schools  in  general  programs  and  principals  in  vocational  programs  indicated  the  prac- 
tice applied  to  a lesser  degree. 

The  activities  were  interrelated  in  the  conmiunity  life  and  program  of  the 
school.  The  administrators  from  all  class  schools  agreed  that  the  activities  were 
in  keeping  with  the  total  educational  programs.  This  was,  likewise,  true  in  the  re- 
sponses representing  vocational  and  general  programs. 

The  offerings  are  planned  cooperatively  to  some  extent  and  the  involvement  of 
students,  parents  and  teachers  is  partially  realized.  The  responses  showed  that  in 
all  class  schools,  parents  and  students  participated  only  to  a slightly  moderate  ex- 
tent in  program  planning.  There  was  a tendency  to  report  the  practice  as  rathier 
limited  in  both  vocational  and  general  programs. 

Compr ehen si ve  program . - - There  was  evidence  that  the  program  is  based  upon  home 
and  family  life  needs,  however,  the  extent  of  {Practice  was  limited.  Administrators 
recognized  the  practice  as  significant  but  applied  in  the  schools  to  a moderate  degree. 

The  physical  facilities  were  assessed  at  a high  degree  and  replies  indicated 
suitability  of  the  facilities  in  developing  an.  effective  instructional  program.  The 
resource  materials  appeared  to  be  fairly  adequate  for  the  teaching  of  homemaking. 

There  was  more  agreement  among  respondents  in  Class  C and  0 schools  on  the  consider- 
able application  of  practice  and  more  consistent  agreement  among  administrators  in 
Class  A and*  B schools  as  to  more  extensive  application. 

All  respondents  in  all  class  schools  and  in  vocational  and  general  programs 
regarded  the  faculty  as  adequately  prepared  and  chosen  for  the  instructional  task. 
Superintendents  and  principals  in  both  vocational  and  general  programs  in  Class  D 
schools  considered  the  practice  of  maintaining  adequately  prepared  faculty  to  a higher 
degree  than  did  the  counselors  who  checked  the  practice  to  a considerable  degree. 

The  respondents  were  more  hesitant  in  assessing  the  practice  of  evaluation. 

The  replies  were  placed  in  at  least  two  categories,  practiced  to  "considerable  and 
high  degrees"  in  Class  A schools;  "little  and  considerable  degrees"  in  Class  B,  C 
and  D schools. 
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Loc<l  centered  program. --The  goals  and  learning  experiences  were  related  more 
frequently  when  age  groupings  are  considered.  Goals  that  focused  on  the  family  were 
mentioned  to  a lesser  degree  and  the  practice  of  using  such  goals  was  reported  to  a 
considerable  decree  and  in  some  cases  to  a limited  extent.  The  point  of  emphasis 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  individual  and  the  age  level  he  represents. 

The  organizational  pattern  in  which  instruction  reaches  all  individuals  and 
groups  was  limited  and  practices  were  less  extensive  as  these  pertained  to  home  visits, 
student  club  experiences  and  the  work  experience  program.  In  a majority  of  the  items 
defining  the  instructional  program  a moderate  degree  of  application  was  reported. 

Finally,  responses  revealed  that  the  support  of  the  program  by  local  groups 
was  fairly  adequate.  The  items  defining  the  status  of  homemaking  education  were 
applied  to  a moderate  degree.  Evidence  of  improved  family  living  was  recognized  by 
the  respondents  only  to  little  and  considerable  degrees. 

In  assessing  the  practice  of  reaching  large  numbers,  the  responses  ranged  from 
little  to  considerable  degrees.  There  was  consistent  agreement  among  all  administra- 
tors representing  both  vocational  and  general  programs  and  in  Class  A,  B,  C and  D 
schools  as  to  the  moderate  application. 

As  the  replies  are  studied,  there  is  some  evidence  that  superintendents  tend 
to  assess  the  application  of  practices  somewhat  higher  than  do  principals  and  counse- 
lors. Likewise,  the  replies  from  principals  revealed  a higher  degree  of  practice 
than  those  from  counselors.  Generally,  the  responses  from  administrators  in  vocational 
programs  regarded  the  practices  in  operation  to  a somewhat  higher  degree  than  those 
in  general  programs. 


Content  of  the  Program 

Varied  content.— The  practices  reported  in  the  content  aspect  of  the  home 
economics  education  program  point  to  a fairly  well  balanced  choice  of  offerings  rang- 
ing from  high  selections  in  "food  and  clothing"  to  the  lesser  chosen  "relationships 
and  personal  improvement"  emphases.  When  the  program  is  advanced  and  upper  grades 
are  included,  more  selective  offerings  appear  in  the  program  and  these  generally  are 
specialized  in  nature.  Although  the  family  is  the  central  focus  of  the  home  econom* 
ics  education  program,  learnings  about  the  individual  as  a family  member  and  the  liv- 
ing with  children  do  not  appear  as  predominant  features  of  the  program.  The  responses 
frequently  indicated  application  to  considerable  and  high  extents,  however,  numerous 
replies  appeared  in  the  little  extent  practice  column.  Apparently,  the  image  of  home 
economics  is  one  of  "content"  and  the  emphases  most  evident  are  "food  and  clothing." 

Opportunities  for  experiencing.— The  use  of  the  classroom  as  a learning  envi- 
ronment for  resolving  community  problems  was  not  a widely  reported  practice.  Oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  learn  through  actual  experience  with  real  materials  and  hu- 
man resources  in  all  areas  of  family  living  .were  limited  and  the  practices  applied  to 
only  a moderate  degree.  It  appeared  that  the  concepts  of  work  experiences  and  utiliz- 
ing human  and  material  resources  are  underdeveloped  or  have  not  been  accepted  fully 
by  administrative  personnel. 


Attitudes  toward  Home  Economics  Education 

Some  ideas  and  beliefs  appeared  significant  as  the  replies  from  administrators 
were  analyzed. 
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1.  There  was  consistent  agreement  among  superintendents,  principals  and 
counselors  in  both  vocational  and  general  programs  and  in  all  class  schools  that 
Home  Economics  was  desirable  for  all  grades,  nine  through  twelve.  However,  the  larg* 
est  number  of  this  group  favored  the  subject  as  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  offerings  in 
the  curriculum.  The  subject  would  be  valuable  for  school  dropouts  and  the  most  accept- 
able place  for  this  type  of  offering  would  be  the  tenth  grade. 

2.  There  were  mixed  feelings  about  the  enrollees.  High  agreement  was  evident 
that'  the  subject  wus  of  particular  value  to  girls  and  of  lesser  importance  for  boys. 

If  mixed  groups  were  considered,  these  were  placed  in  special  classes  which  dealtl.with 
problems  of  social  and  personal  development  or  in  home  and  family  living  courses.  The 
home  economics  education  enrollee  usually  represented  the  average  ability  level  learner 
with  the  slow  learner  following  and  the  higher  ability  level  student  third  in  rank 
order.  As  a member  of  the  middle  socio-economic  class,  the  home  economics  student  has 
precedence. 


3.  A state  guide  was  considered  a favorable  contribution  to  home  economics 
education.  However,  principals  and  counselors  viewed  the  instructional  guide  with 
some  hesitancy.  A degree  of  indifference  was  expressed  among  the  administrators, 
particularly  those  from  Class  A and  B schools.  Perhaps  a reason  for  this  feeling 
might  be  that  school  or  city  guides  are  already  being  utilized  as  instructional  re- 
sources. However,  Class  C and  D schools  were  more  receptive  to  the  guide  and  this 
was  true  among  all  administrative  personnel  in  both  vocational  and  general  programs. 

4.  The  community  conceives  the  program  as  reasonably  broad  in  content  with 
additional  offerings  beyond  food  and  clothing.  There  was  a high  regard  for  the 
"food  and  clothing"  content  in  the  curriculum. 

5.  There  was  high  agreement  among  all  respondents  that  the  present  purposes 
were  satisfactory  and  an  acceptable  attitude  toward  retaining  these  as  directives  for 
the  program.  They  approved  the  objective  of  occupational  training  for  h^gh  school 
students.  A strong  opinion  was  evident  that  home  economics  education  was  receiving 
adequate  and  effective  emphasis  in  the  secondary  school  program. 

6.  Mixed  feelinga  were  reported  about  a curriculum  directed  to  home  and 
family  living.  Although  the  majority  responses  showed  an  acceptable  attitude,  the 
percentage  representation  was  not  large  enough  to  indicate  a strong  positive  position 
and  preference. 

7.  Facilities  were  considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  program  and 
attempts  are  made  to  appraise  these  in  light  of  curriculum  improvement.  However, 
according  to  reported  practices,  maximwn  use  was  not  being  made  of  human  and  material 
resources  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  home  economics  education  in  the  secon- 
dary school  program. 

8.  A positive  attitude  was  apparent  as  administrators  reported  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  subject  to  job  opportunities.  Although  the  practices  of  training  for 
wage  earning  were  applied  to  a small  degree,  the  respondents  valued  Home  Economics  as 
a subject  for  developing  competence  in  preparation  for  employment.  The  replies  show 
rather  high  agreement  among  the  informants. 

9.  Evaluation  was  considered  an  iaq>ortant  part  of  the  home  economics  program. 
The  role  of  evaluation  needed  to  be  strengthened  in  order  to  bring  about  revisions 

in  the  program  and  changes  in  the  individual.  Measurement  before  and  after  instruc- 
tion was  regarded  valuable  and  its  use  highly  recommended. 


It  was  certain  that  positive  attitudes  existed  among  the  administrators  about 
Issues  such  as,  the  need  for  junior  high  school  programs;  the  contribution  of  home 
economics  education  to  job  opportunities;  the  advisability  of  a course  In  general  home- 
making  at  the  tenth  grade  for  dropouts  and  measurement  as  a valuable  aspect  of  home 
economics  education. 

Some  mixed  feelings  existed  within  the  group  of  participants  on  Items  such  as, 
use  of  resource  materials;  the  teaching- learning  envlronsient ; and  a curriculum  directed 
to  home  and  family  living. 

The  responses  showed  rather  definitely  that  some  problems  do  exist  In  the  home 
economics  secondary  school  program  and  additional  study  and  appraisal  are  needed  to 
arrive  at  more  effective  directions,  designs  and  outcomes. 


Some  Suggestions  for  the  Future 

What  will  the  home  economics  education  program  at  the  secondary  level  be  like 
In  the  future?  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  to  select  from  the  vast  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  that  which  Is  most  significant  for  the  program.  One  factor  Is 
certain  and  that  Is  the  need  for  Improved  attlculatlon  among  grade  levels  as  well  as 
among  areas  of  home  economics.  Planning  a sequence  for  home  economics  education  re- 
quires consideration  of  personal  and  family  situations  on  various  levels  If  we  are  to 
succeed  In  fostering  more  nature  ways  of  meeting  home  and  family  problems.  Planning 
for  the  forseeable  future  requires  thinking  ahead  to  tdiat  may  be  and  to  what  may  be 
desirable. 

The  findings  from  this  study  should  have  value  for  those  who  may  define  more 
precisely  the  field  of  hosie  economics.  The  teacher  educator  and  supervisor  of  hcnae 
economics  education  concerned  with  the  development  of  effective  programs  will  envision 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  new  ventures  In  curriculum  are  attempted  and  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  In^rove  the  teaching- learning  environment  explored.  The  results  from 
the  study  should  have  significant  meaning  for  professional  personnel  at  the  hl^er 
Institutions  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  guidance  and  direction  In  the  training 
of  teachers.  Competence  and  security  are  In  great  demand  as  faculty  establish  a cli- 
mate In  the  classroom  conducive  to  the  development  of  creative  traits  and  Intellectual 
curiosity  of  students.  Assurance  and  skill  are  recognised  factors  for  faculty  in 
their  approaches  to  modern  programs  requiring  experimentation  and  Imagination  and 
based  on  needs  of  youth. 

The  local  school  administrators  and  teachers  may  see  the  results  as  worthy 
procedures  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  high  Intellectual  teaching-learning 
opportunities  and  experiences  for  youth  In  a contenq>orary  situation.  To  gain  full 
support  from  groups  In  the  local  community  and  the  utilisation  of  personal  and  mater- 
rial  resources  within  the  community,  an  Interpretation  to  lay  and  professional  groups 
might  be  a rewarding  experience  as  the  contributions  of  home  economics  education  to 
the  preparation  of  employment,  family  stability  and  self-reallsstlon  are  made  known. 
With  a full  comprehenslop  of  the  training  In  home  economics  education  and  Its  accom- 
plishments In  the  educational  program,  the  local  community  will  be  In  a better  posi- 
tion to  enrich  the  educational  opportunities  for  students  ai^  family  members.  Wider 
experiences  in  training  and  broadening  the  horlsons  of  community  members  will  be 
further  evidenced  when  these  groups  share  In  the  development  and  accomplishment  of 
the  local  education  program. 

A few  Ideas  are  reviewed  and  presented  In  this  study  with  the  hope  that  a 
creative  focus  and  a realistic  program  In  home  economics  education  shall  result. 
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1.  The  program  should  reach  in  many  directions  and  serve  various  groups  in 
our  American  society.  Its  expansion  is  seen  in  programs  for  boys  and  girls  alike 
and  an  extension  upward  with  the  inclusion  of  more  effective  adult  programs.  Men  and 
women  are  partners  in  homemaking  and  need  assistance  with  the  preparation  for  home  and 
family  life.  Programs  for  special  groups  of  individuals  such  as  the  gifted,  retarded 
and  deprived  are  envisioned  as  the  home  economics  program  reaches  out  and  serves  many 
individuals  and  groups  not  being  included  at  the  present  time. 

Cooperation  with  other  areas  of  education  will  be  a major  consideration  as 
the  program  tends  to  be  more  expansive  in  organization.  The  involvement  of  lay  and 
professional  groups  and  effective  use  of  human  and  material  resources  in  the  community 
will  reflect  a functional  and  realistic  program.  It  is  ioiperative  that  the  program  is 
adequately  interpreted  to  the  community  members  so  that  their  services  are  volunteered 
willingly  in  the  building  of  curriculums  and  in  providing  creative  resources  and  ex~ 
periences  for  the  homemaking  program. 

Departments  of  vocational  education  need  to  work  together  in  order  to  use  the 
best  thinking,  practices  and  human  and  material  resources  in  building  sound  cocrieulumm. 
A cooperative  program  will  be  a way  to  make  increased  understandings  and  realistic 
activities  possible.  The  several  departments  in  the  comprehensive  high  school  will 
need  to  carry  on  cooperative  projects  as  the  school  attempts  to  further  the  learning 
for  youth  and  help  students  to  gain  skl^s  of  value  both  to  io^rove  family  living  and 
the  job. 


2.  The  home  economics  education  program  must  accept  the  "Challenge  of  Change." 
If  the  subject  is  tc  remain  forceful  and  be  kept  a vital  part  of  educational  programs 
as  it  haa  for  these  last  fifty  years,  it  must  constantly  be  alert  to  the  changes  in 
our  society. 

The  objectives  which  now  guide  the  program  appear  to  have  value  but  these  need 
to  be  redefined  and  expanded.  The  preparation  for  ipqiroved  individual  and  family 
life  has  been  one  of  the  traditional  purposes  and  brought  stability  and  solidarity  to 
the  home.  There  is  evidence  that  this  objective  needs  to  be  retained  but  with  re- 
visions, With  the  changing  roles  of  women  in  the  society  and  the  increased  emphasis 
on  wage  earning  education,  new  directives  in  home  economics  education  are  inevita- 
ble,. It  is  certain  that  the  program  must  provide  new  experiences  in  the  management 
of  resources  to  help  youth  effectively  assuaie  responsibilities  as  ateadiers  of  families 
and  wage  earners.  Learnings  must  reflect  the  iaq>ortance  of  maintaiming  the  stability 
and  solidarity  of  the  home  while  filling  a dual  role.  Students  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  gain  skills  of  value  both  to  hoaiemaking  and  job.  Education  for  employ- 
ment in  the  secondary  school  is  imperative  and  Home  Economics  has  a contribution  to 
make  in  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

The  content  in  home  economics  education  must  be  reinterpreted  in  the  same 
way  that  objectives  have  been  redefined.  Increased  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  relatios- 
ships  and  management  is  a way  for  the  program  in  the  future  to  provide  funetlonsl  sad 
active  education.  Decision  making,  use  of  resources,  relationships  of  family  msmbsrs, 
community  members  and  even  world  neighbors  will  mean  provision  for  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  these  important  areas.  Experiences  for  students  need  to  be  provided  so  that 
they  realize  the  characteristics  of  the  labor  market  employing  youthful  workers  and 
to  know  the  availability,  extent  and  requirements  of  these  jobs  and  their  effect  on 
individuals,  families  and  communities.  The  approaches  to  home  economics  education 
will  vary  among  teachers  and  schools,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  content  must  be  in- 
clusive of  subject  matter  and  experiences  ^ich  prepare  for  dual  roles--homemaking 
and  employment. 
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3.  Sound  home  economics  education  In  the  future  should  place  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  experimentation  and  a vigorous  conception  of  these  Is  essential  If  we  are 
to  continue  our  efforts  In  the  total  educational  program.  Changes  In  practices, 
attitudes  and  values  of  people  reflect  deep  convictions  about  the  problems  of  people 
and  the  described  efforts  to  make  life  better.  A study  of  new  and  different  patterns 
of  hon»  economics  with  an  opportunity  to  experiment  on  special  aspects  of  the  study 
will  give  support  to  realistic  changes.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  provide  students 
with  summer  work  experiences  which  Include  self- evaluation  of  economic  coBq>etence  and 
mansgement  ability.  Identifying  potential  dropouts  and  the  use  of  the  subject  4s  one 
means  of  making  contact  with  the  learner  has  promise  for  the  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. 


In  addition.  It  must  Increase  the  usefulness  of  research  findings  by  making 
the  results  available  to  the  profession  and  to  community  groups.  While  continuing  to 
search  out  new  knowledge.  It  is  necessary  to  extend  research  related  to  social  con- 
ditions and  needs--all  which  grow  In  importance  In  an  age  of  constant  and  rapid  change. 

Considering  next  steps  in  curriculum,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  Individual 
students  and  with  effective  evaluation. When  appraisal  Is  made  In  terms  of  values 
which  give  the  program  direction.  It  becomes  a significant  part  of  education.  The 
program  must  reflect  the  youths  for  whom  It  Is  planned  as  well  as  the  social  realities 
of  the  conteiq>orary  culture.  Approaches  based  on  these  premises  will  be  a significant 
step  forward  toward  a more  functional  program  of  evaluation.  Since  Interdisciplinary 
cooperative  research  Is  Increasingly  used  and  needed  to  solve  many  problems  of  family 
living,  home  economics  education  must  contribute  Its  services  as  a member  of  a team 
of  specialists. 

In  summary,  home  economics  education  belongs  In  the  program  of  a comprehensive 
secondary  school.  There  will  be  variations  in  the  depth  of  study  and  the  school  time 
given  to  the  student  who  elects  this  type  of  training.  Effective  homemaking  Instruc- 
tion gleans  knowledge  from  many  sources  and  applies  them  to  better  living.  Know- 
ledge, skills,  and  attitudes  that  are  essential  for  all  boys  and  girls  as  they  par- 
ticipate concurrently  and  also  prepare  for  future  roles  In  home  and  family  living 
should  be  Identified  previous  to  the  planning  of  the  curriculum.  The  program  should 
Illustrate  widespread  benefits  and  not  be  limited  to  skills  per  se  In  a narrow  con- 
tent area.  Skills  or  techniques  must  not  be  regarded  as  ends  In  themselves.  Realis- 
tically, no  students  can  reject  the  Instruction  because  It  offers  no  benefits.  No 
community  which  Is  concerned  with  the  real  needs  of  Its  youth  and  adults  will  want 
to  be  without  the  benefits  of  a good  program  of  homemaking. 


13 

Robert  S.  Fleming,  "Next  Steps  In  Curriculum  Development,"  American  Voca- 
tional Journal.  Vol.  39,  No.  2 (February,  1964),  pp.  23-25. 
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Name  of  Interviewer 
Name  of  School  


A FOCUSED  INTERVIEW 


Some  Beliefs  About  Home  Economics  Education 
in  Michigan  Secondary  Schools 


1«  What  is  the  purpose  of  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  education  in  your 
local  secondary  school  program? 

Get  a statement  from  the  superintendent,  principal,  a teacher,  a student  and 
yourself. 


2.  What  place  does  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  education  have  in  the  total 
school  program? 

required  for  whom,  elective  by  whom: 
one  year,  two  year,  three  year  programs; 
activity  program  or  academic  program: 

meets  requirement  for  graduation,  college  preparation,  etc.;  ^ 


3.  Who  influences  the  student  to  take  homemaking  and/or  home  economics  education 
in  your  school? 

Who  is  responsible  for  placement  of  students  in  classes? 


4.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  new  emphasis  on  wage  earning  in  homeraking  and/or 
home  economics  education  in  the  Local  school  secondary  program? 

Get  a statement  from  the  superintendent,  principal,  a teacher,.! a student  and 
yourself. 


Would  this  type  of  program  have  a place  in  your  school? 
If  yes,  why? 

If  no,  why  not? 


What  has  hometnaklng  and/or  home  economics  education  accomplished  in  the  local 
school  program  in  your  school? 


Get  a statement  from  the  superintendent,  principal,  a teacher,  a student  aad 
yourself. 


"V 


MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  BA5T  LANSINO 


COLUGE  OF  BOUCATION  • OfiFAKTMB^rr  OF  SBCONDARY  BDUCATION  AND 


Dear  Superintendent: 

A study  is  being  made  of  home  economics  education  in  the  high  schools  in 
Michigan.  For  some  time  a look  at  the  attitude  of  administrators  toward 
the  home  economics  program  in  the  local  school  curriculum  has  been  desired 
and  in  1964-65,  funds  were  allpcated  for  this  purpose.  We  are  selecting 
a sample  of  Class  A,  B,  C and  D schools  in  which  home  economics  education 
ia  a part  of  the  total  school  program  and  are  asking  your  school  to  be- 
come one  of  the  cooperating  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  several  persons  are  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
school  curriculum  we  are  writing  the  superintendent,  principal  and  coun- 
selor of  the  secondary  school  to  take  part  in  the  study.  With  your  assist- 
ance, we  hope  that  some  specific  feelings  about  the  subject  will  be  re- 
vealed from  the  responses  of  these  persons  in  administrative  positions. 

Each  of  you  play  an  important  role  in  developing  and  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive local  school  program. 

Will  you  kindly  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  to  me  by  Thursday, 

May  6.  Your  responses  will  be  kept  confidential  but  will  be  summarized 
along  with  the  replies  from  the  other  persons  being  invited  to  participate. 
If  you  wish  to  have  a copy  of  the  final  report,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  sign  your  name  on  the  title  page. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  will  mean  a great  deal  to  home  economics  education, 
not  only  in  Michigan  but  for  future  plans  in  other  states.  We  need  so 
much  to  have  each  of  your  opinions  about  the  part  that  home  economics  shares 
in  the  education  of  the  secondary  school  student. 

Sincerely, 


Meta  Vossbrink 
Associate  Professor 
Home  Economics  Education 

MV:bc 

Enclosure 


er|c 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  amtANSMo 


COUaOE  or  IDOCAIKIM  • DVAATtaNT  Of  IKOMDA1.Y  lOUCATION  AMO  COTMCOMM 


Dear  Principal: 

A study  is  being  made  of  home  economics  education  in  the  high  schools  in 
Michigan.  For  some  time  a look  at  the  attitude  of  administrators  toward 
the  home  economics  program  in  the  local  school  curriculum  has  been  desired 
and  in  1964-65,  funds  were  allocated  for  this  purpose.  We  are  selecting 
a sample  of  Class  A,  B,  C and  D schools  in  which  home  economics  education 
is  a part  of  the  total  school  program  and  are  asking  your  school  to  be- 
come one  of  the  cooperating  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  several  persons  are^concemed  with  the  administration  of  the 
school  curriculum  we  are  writipg  the  superintendent,  principal  and  coun- 
selor of  the  secondary  school  to  take  part  in  the  study.  With  your  assist- 
ance, we  hope  that  some  specific  feelings  about  the  subject  will  be  re- 
vealed from  the  responses  of  these  persons  in  administrative  positions. 

Each  of  you  play  an  Important  role  in  developing  and  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive local  school  program. 

Will  you  kindly  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  to  me  by  Thursday, 

May  6.  Tour  responses  will  be  kept  confidential  but  will  be  summarized 
along  with  the  replies  from  the  other  persons  being  invited  to  participate. 
If  you  wish  to  have  a copy  of  the  final  report,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  sign  your  name  on  the  title  page. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  will  mean  a great  deal  to  home  economics  education, 
not  only  in  Michigan  but  for  future  plans  in  other  states.  We  need  so 
much  to  have  each  of  your  opinions  about  the  part  that  home  economics  shares 
in  the  education  of  the  secondary  school  student. 

Sincerely, 


Meta  Vossbrink 
Associate  Professor 
Home  Economics  Education 

MV:bc 

Enclosure* 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  iMruMMO 


oouaoi  OF  DucMioN  • DnutiMiNr  or  rrooMOMir  bkicuion  ttm  cwmcbhm 


Dear  Counaelor: 

A tcudy  1«  being  nade  of  hem  economics  education  In  Che  high  schools  In 
Michigan.  For  some  time  a look  at  the  attitude  of  adsdnlstrators  toward 
Che  home  econosdes  program  In  the  local  school  curriculum  has  been  desired 
and  In  1964'*65,  funds  were  allocated  for  this  purpose.  Ve  are  selecting 
a sample  of  Class  A,  B,  C and  0 schools  In  which  home  econosd.es  education 
Is  a part  of  Che  total  school  program  and  are  asking  your  school  Co  be- 
coon  one  of  the  cooperating  schools.. 

Inasmuch  as  several  persons  are  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
school  curriculum  we  are  writing  Che  superintendent,  principal  and  coun- 
selor of  Che  secondary  school  Co  cake  part  In  Che  study.  With  your  assist- 
ance, we  hope  that  some  specific  feelings  about  the  subject  will  be  re- 
vealed from  Che  responses  of  these  persons  .In ^atelnlstratlve  positions. 

Each  of  you  plav  an  Importmt  role  In  developing  and  maintaining  an  effec- 
tive local  school  program. 

Hill  you  kindly  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  Co  me  by  Ihrusday, 

May  6.  Tour  responses  will  be  kept  confidential  but  will  be  summarized 
along  with  the  replies  from  the  other  persons  being  Invited  Co  participate. 
If  you  wish  Co  have  a copy  of  the  final  report.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  Co  sign  your  name  on  Che  title  page. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  will  mean  a great  deal  Co  home  economics  education, 
not  only  In  Michigan  but  for  future  plans  In  other  states.  He  need  so 
much  Co  have  each  of  your  opinions  about  Che  part  chat  home  economics  shares 
In  Che  education  of  the  secondary  school  student. 

Sincerely, 


Meta  Vossbrlnk 
Associate  Professor 
Home  Economics  Education 

MV:bc 

Enclosure 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  bastunsino 


COIUCE  OF  EDUCATION  • DIMHMBNT  Of  SBCONDAIY  EDUCATION  AND  CUniClJMM 


Dear  Honenaklng  Teacher: 

The  content  of  the  how  economics  education  program  In  the  Michigan  Second- 
ary school  has  been  of  Interest  to  me  for  some  time.  In  the  fall  of  1964, 

I received  some  financial  assistance  to  study  this  facotr  of  our  program. 

Originally,  I had  planned  to  visit  a number  of  schools  and  consult  with' you 
personally  about  the  home  economics  program  but  due  to  recent  Illness,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  use  my  car  as  I had  hoped.  Therefore,  I need  to  vlslt< 
with  you  by  letter  and  I do  hope  this  way  of  working  will  not  be  too  dis- 
tasteful to  you. 

I have  tried  to  simplify  the  responses  as  much  as  possible  so  that  you  will 
not  need  to  take  much  of  your  time  to  answer  the  questions.  Tour  help  Is 
very  much  needed  If  we  are  to  get  a true  picture  of  the  present  practices 
In  our  Michigan  schools.  Knowing  you  as  I do,  I am  certain  you  will  help 
me  and  I am  relying  much  on  your  responses.  I shall  Inform  you  of  the  out- 
come of  the  study  If  you  wish  to  have  some  of  the  facts. 

♦ 

Will  you  return  this  Information  In  the  self-addressed  envelope  which  I 
have  enclosed  In  this  letter  by  May  24  or  sooner?  Thank  you  very  kindly 
for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Meta  Vossbrlnk 
Associate  Professor 
Home  Economics  Education 

MV:  be 

Enclosure 
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9IRVEY  OF  ATTITQOBS  AND  PRACTICES 
Hone  Economics  Education 


Michigan  State  University 
Research  Project  Mo.  (^2155 


Meta  Vossbrlnk 
1964-65 


DIRECTIONS:  Underline 

Your  position  In  the  school:  Superintendent,  Principal,  Counselor 

Class  school  you  represent:  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  Class  D 

The  type  of  home  economics 

program  In  the  school:  Vocational,  General 

Name  of  school:  


er|c 
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CHECK  LIST  ON  PROVISIONS  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
IN  A LOCAL  SCHOOL 


Foreward 

He  are  Interested  in  securing  your  opinion  or  best  Judpnent  about  the 
purposes,  approaches,  and  cutcomes  of  homeouiking  programs  in  the  local  schools. 
The  quickening  pace  of  technological  change  and  newer  innovations  in  vocational 
education  have  stepped  up  the  demand  for  progr«u  which  have  seemingly  moved  to 
the  problems  of  people  approach.  Home  economics  education,  along  with  other 
disciplines,  needs  to  accept  the  challenge  of  helping  individuals  adjust  to 
and  live  with  change.  Everything  you  shaia  with  us  will  be  kept  strictly  con- 
fidential and  will  be  used  only  in  compiling  a sumnary  which  aiay  be  helpful  in 
continued  developiaent  of  the  local  school  program  in  home  economics  education. 

It  is  our  Intent  to  describe  and  analyse  the  feelings  about  homemaking 
and/or  home  econosd.cs  education  in  Michigan  Secondary  Schools. 
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"You  Begin  Checking  Here" 


Place  a check  mark  for  each  question  as  it  applies  to 
your  school,  in  the  appropriate  column  according  to  the  follouihg 
scale: 

3.  Provided  or  applies  to  a high  degree. 

2.  Provided  or  applies  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
considerable  effect  on  practice. 

1.  Applies  to  a limited  degree,  has  only  s sliaht 
effect  on  practice. 

0.  No  provision. 


PART  1 


EDUCAnONAL  PURPOSES:  The  homemaking  and/or  home 

economics  program  is  planned  and  developed  to: 

A.  Prepare  students  for  homemaking  responsibilities 
and  activities  to  achieve  family  well-being. 


1.  Meet  personal  and  social  problems  of  living 
in  the  home,  school,  community. 


2.  Work  cooperatively  in  worthwhile  groups  md 
community  activities  as  suited  to  maturity. 

3.  Acquire  some  skills  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities in  the  home. 


4.  Understand  and  appreciate  home  as  basic 
unit  of  society. 


5.  Bring  facts,  principles,  and  techniques  into 
focus  in  solving  problems  of  family  members. 


6.  Provide  a laboratory  situation  where 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  practice 
democratic  processes. 

7.  Communicate  ideas  and  recognize  and  use 
good  standards. 


B.  Help  family  members  Improve  quality  of  their 
home  life  through  more  thoughtful  and  efficient 
development  and  utilization  of  human  and  mate- 
rial resources. 

1.  Develop  growth  toward  personal,  mental, 
and  physical  health  or  Improve  and  main- 
tain physical  health. 

2.  Experience  satisfying  relationships  In 
family  and  group  living. 

3.  Acquire  knowledge  and  develop  attitudes 
basic  to  satisfying  living,  e.g.  comfort- 
able and  artistic  housing;  money  manage- 
ment; efficient  home  management.  ; 

: 

4.  Become  a more  Intelligent  and  economically 
literate  consumer. 

5.  Show  Intelligent  use  of  accepted  health 
practices  and  wise  action  on  health 
problems. 

C.  Fit  persons  for  useful  employment  and 
develop  competent  workers. 

1.  See  some  possibilities  for  Individual 
jobs  which  can  grow  out  of  homemaking. 

2.  Prepare  for  the  vocation  of  homemaking 
and  for  related  professional  fields. 

3.  Become  a more  efficient  worker  through 
actual  work  experience. 

4.  Prepare  to  make  Intelligent  choice  of  life 
work. 

5.  Reveal  personal  understandings  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  good  citizen. 

6.  Improve  study  habits,  study  skills,  and 
other  work  habits. 


THE  PROGRAM:  The  homemaking  and/or  home  economics 
program  meets  the  following  conditions: 

A.  The  program  Is  planned  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  total  school-community  program. 
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1.  The  goals  and  activities  of  homemaking  educ- 
cation  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  the 
total  schools. 

2.  The  activities  are  interrelated  in  the 
life  and  program  of  the  school. 

3.  Parents  and  community  leaders  participate 
in  planning  and  developing  the  various 
phases  of  the  homemaking  program. 

4.  Students  participate  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping the  various  phases  of  the  home- 
making program. 

I^ere  is  a comprehensive  program  serving  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. 

1.  The  needs  of  the  families  and  individuals 
in  the  community  have  been  recognized  and 
the  program  has  been  based  upon  home  and 
family  life  needs. 

2.  Physical  facilities  which  are  especially 
suitable  and  effective  in  the  instruction 
of  homemaking  are  provided  and  utilized. 

3.  Those  learning  aids  which  are  especially 
suitable  and  effective  in  the  instruction 
of  homemaking  are  provided  and  utilized. 

4.  Provision  is  made  for  continuous  evalua- 
tion of  the  homemaking  program. 

5.  Adequately  qualified  instructional  per- 
sonnel is  provided  for  the  homemaking 
education  program. 

The  local  program  centers  instruction  on  the 
needs,  interests,  problems  or  concerns  of 
individuals  and  families  in  the  local  situation 
and  the  field  of  home  economics  in  relation 
to  these  needs  and  interests. 

1.  Goals  and  learning  experiences  are  re- 
lated to: 

a.  Developmental  tasks  of  each  age 
level. 

b.  Interests,  abilities,  problems  of 
specific  individuals  and  groups 
concerned . 
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0 

1 

2 

3 

c. 

Problems,  concerns,  resources,  values 
and  patterns  of  living  of  families 
in  the  local  community. 

d. 

Tasks  of  families  throughout  life 
cycle. 

e. 

Various  age  groups  and  different  sexes 
in  the  school  and  in  the  community ^ 

Program  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  in<* 
struction  which  reaches  all  individuals 
and  groups: 

a. 

The  local  situation  is  recognized 
and  utilized  as  a basis  for  deter- 
mining the  organization  of  learning 
experiences. 

> 

b. 

Skills,  facts  and  basic  principles 
are  used  as  tools  for  solving  prob- 
lems which  students  recognize  in 
meeting  new  situations  in  family 
living  and  wage  earning. 

c. 

Students  carefully  plan  and  carry 
out  variety  of  worthwhile  home  ex* 
periences  interrelated  with  class 
work. 

d. 

Student  surveys  are  sometimes  made  to 
arrive  at  problems  and  concerns  of  the 
individuals  and  groups. 

e. 

Learning  experiences  are  related  to 
the  home  and  social  environment* 

f. 

Work  experiences  are  sometimes  utir 
lized  to  give  practical  application 
to  learning. 

g- 

Community  persons  sometimes  brought 
into  class  to  contribute  to  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

h. 

Visits  to  homes,  conununity  agencies, 
commercial  firms,  and/or  other  appro- 
priate places  frequently  made. 

i. 

An  active  chapter  of  an  organization 
for  appropriate  age  group  is  part  of 
the  program. 
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j.  Students  and  teacher  have  adequate 
time  definitely  scheduled  and  used 
for  individual  or  small  group  con- 
ferences. 

k.  Teacher  visits  homes  of  students  and 
cooperates  with  family  members  in 
supervision  of  home  and  community 
experiences  of  students. 

3.  The  program  has  gained  the  support  of 
local  groups  and  individuals  because  its 
value  in  the  school  curriculum  has  been 
established. 

a.  There  are  evidences  of  personal 
growth  of  individuals  reached  by 
the  program. 

b.  There  are  evidences  of  improved 
practices  in  family  living. 

c.  A large  number  of  persons  who  could 
benefit  by  the  program  are  being 
reached. 

d.  There  are  evidences  of  desirable 
changes  in  behavior  of  pupils. 

e.  The  program  is  understood  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  students  in  the 
high  school  and  the  people  \ln  the 
community. 

f.  The  department  presents  a desirable 
standard  for  the  community  (size^ 
attractive  learning,  adequate  library 
and  teaching  material.) 

CONTENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM:  The  homemaking  and/or 

home  economics  program  includes  the  following 
provisions: 

A.  Most  phases  of  homemaking  are  included  at  the 
high  school  level  of  instruction: 

1.  School,  home  and  community  experiences 
in  planning,  preparing  and  serving 
meals . 

2.  Selecting,  taking  care  of,  and  making 
clothes. 
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3.  Understanding  and  living  with  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Improving  one's  manners. 

5.  Understanding  one's  self. 

6.  Improving  one's  personal  grooming. 

7.  Understanding  families  and  living  in 
one's  own  home. 

8.  Understanding  housing  including  furnish- 
ing and  equipment  for  homes. 

B.  Opportunities  for  students  to  laarn  by  doing, 

involving  actual  experiences  with  real  mateV 

rials  and/or  other  persons  in  all  areas  of 

family  living. 

1.  Develop  important  learning  skills,  e.g. 
interviews,  surveys. 

2.  Develop  proper  attitudes  towards 
homemaking. 

3.  Effective  use  of  directed  study. 

4.  Effective  use  of  student  committees. 

3*  Opportunities  for  more  than  a few 

students  to  exercise  or  develop  leader- 
ship qualities. 

6.  Pertinent  and  meaningful  group  discus- 
sions in  which  more  than  a few  partic- 
ipdtd. 

7.  Frequent  opportunities  for  both  oral 
and  written  expression  by  students. 

8.  Effective  use  of  community  and  civic 
projects. 

9.  Use  of  laymen  to  talk  to  classes* 

10.  Bring  community  problems  into  classroom 
for  discussion  and  study. 
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STATUS  OP  THE  PROGRAM:  The  homemaking,  and/or 

home  economics  program  satisfies  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

!•  Local  community  understands  the  home 
economics  program. 

2.  Local  groups  expect  the  program  to  be 
broad  in  scope  rather  than  limited  in 
content. 

3.  Locel  groups  believe  the  program  should 
be  adjusted'  to  local  conditions  and  to 
changes  whicH^have  taken  place  in  home  ' 
and  families. 

4.  Teaching  is  geared  to  present  day  re- 
alities in  the  several  subject  matter 
areas. 

5*  Education  for  effective  homemaking  in 
todays s world  is  needed  --  persons 
are  not  innately  good  homemakers* 

6*  Program  utilizes  specific  aspects  of 
many  subject  fields  and  disciplines 
with  a focus  on  the  home  and  family* 

7*  Program  contributes  to  general  educa- 
tion of  individuals. 

8*  Homemaking  education  has  potential 
values  for  all  students. 

9*  Homemaking  education  is  Intellectually 
stimulating* 

10*  Home  economics  is  a matter  of  training 
people  to  do  things  --  to  perform. 
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PART  II 


What  beliefs  do  you  have  on  the  following  ideas  about  home- 
making and/or  home  economics  education  in  your  local  school? 
Record  your  response  by  checking  Yes,  No,  or  Uncertain* 

1.  Should  there  be  a state  guide  for  home  economics 
education? 

2.  In  view  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  high 
school,  would  a course  in  general  homemaking  at  10th 
or  12th  grade  (above  9th)  have  value  for  potential 
dropouts? 

3.  Would  a course  in  general  homemaking  at  10th  or 
12th  grade  have  value  for  students  who  graduate? 

4*  Is  home  economics  education  overemphasizing  the 
secondary  school  program  and  under emphasizing 
the  young  adult  program? 

5.  Is  home  economics  education  being  underemphasized 
at  the  secondary  level? 

6*  Do  demands  of  parents  for  skills  necessitate  a change 
in  objectives  in  home  economics  education? 

7.  Should  home  econvmics  education  be  offered  at  the 
junior  high  school  level? 

8.  Is  maximum  use  being  made  of  resource  material 

in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  the 
subject?  < 

9.  Does  home  economics  education  make  a contribution 
to  job  opportunities  and  competence  for  the  high 
school  student? 

10*  Would  you  prefer  the  curriculum  in  home  economics 
education  directed  to  home  and  family  living? 

11.  Should  the  home  economics  program  be  designed  for 
both  boys,  and  girls? 

12*  Are  facilities  and  resource  materials  being  evaluated 
as  a part  of  the  teaching- learning  situation  and 
adjusted  to  curriculum  improvement? 


09 

>* 

No 

Uncertain 
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13.  Should  there  be  measurement  of  students'  under- 
standing in  various  areas  of  home  economics 
and  at  the  several  grade  levels? 

(a)  before  and  after  instruction. 

(b)  with  various  types  of  devices  to  measure 
thinking,  problem-solving,  etc. 

\ 


14.  For  whom  is  the  home  economics  program  at  the  secondary 
level  intended? 

Check  your  feelings  as  to: 

Grade  Level  9 10  11  12 


Sex 

Ability  Level 
Socio-economic 


boys girls mixed  groups 

slow  learner average gifted 

lower  level middle  level higher  level 


15.  If  home  economics  education  is  offered  at  the  junior  high  school,  should  it 
take  the  organization  of  an  activity  subject? 


ERIC 
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SURVEY  OF  ATHTUDES  AMD  PRACTICES 
Home  Economics  Education 


Michigan  State  University 
Research  Project  No.  ORD2155 


Meta  Vossbrink 
1964-65 


DIRECTIONS:  Underline 

Class  school  you  represent:  Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  Class  D 

Type  of  home  economics  pro- 
gram in  the  school:  Vocational,  General 

Name  of  school:  

Name  of  teacher:  


er|c 
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PARI  I 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  MICHIGAN 


Directions:  Content  areas  usually  included  in  the  home  economics  programs  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Michigan  are  listed  below.  To  the  right 
are  levels  of  instruction  where  home  economics  is  offered  in  the 
Michigan  program.  Will  you  check  the  content  areas  which  are 
provided  at  the  various  grade  levels  in  your  school? 


Content  Areas  in  Home  Economics 

Grade  Levels  of  Home 
Economics  Offerings 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

1. 

Care  and  guidance  of  children. 

2. 

Home  care  of  the  sick,  including 
first  aid. 

3. 

Maintenance  of  health  and  personal 
well-being. 

4. 

Maintenance  of  satisfactory  family 
relationships. 

5. 

Management  of  human  and  material 
resources  available  to  the  home. 

6. 

Personal  and  family  finances,  in- 
cluding consumer  education. 

7. 

Selection,  care,  renovation,  and 
construction  of  clothing. 

8. 

Selection  and  care  of  the  home  and 
of  its  furnishings. 

9. 

Selection,  preparation,  serving, 
conservation,  and  storage  of 
food  for  the  family. 

10.  Add  others 


O 
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PARI  II 


UNDERLINE  the  practices  in  your  school. 

1.  How  is  the  program  organized?  Year  basis,  Semester  basis 

2.  (a)  Is  the  program  required?  Yes,  No 

(b)  If  yes,  at  what  instructional  levels?  9th  10th  11th  12th 

3.  Is  a sequence  used  in  planning,  the  offerings  as:  9th  10th  11th  12th 

or  are  courses  on  a purely  selective  basis? 

4.  Is  the  program  for;  girls,  boys,  mixed  groups? 

5.  (a)  Do  you  have  a home  and  family  living  course?  Yes,  No 

(b)  Is  the  course  offered  to;  boys,  girls,  mixed  groups? 

(c)  Does  the  course  have  a prerequisite?  Yes,  No 

(d)  If  yes,  what  is  the  prerequisite? 

6.  By  what  title  is  the  program  known  in  each  grade  level?  (9th  grade:  Home 

Economics  I,  Homemaking  I,  Home  and  Family  Living  I,  Pood  I,  etc.). 

9 th: 


10th: 


11th; 


12th: 
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APPENDIX  II 


TABLES 


O 
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TABLE  2 

NUMBER  OP  TOWNS  WITH  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAMS  1964-65 


Class 

School 

Number  of 
Towns 

Number  of 
Departments 

Types  of  Departments 

Vocational 

General 

A 

56 

134 

58 

76 

B 

142 

182 

128 

54 

C 

134 

140 

106 

34 

D 

123 

i25 

61 

64 

*Mixed 

23 

Total 

478 

581 

353 

228 

*More  than  one^ class  (Secondary  School)  is  reported  in  town  or  city. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS  WITH  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAMS 
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DISTRIBUTI(»I  OF  RESPONSES  ACCORDING  TO  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 


I 


TABLE  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  ACCORDING  TO  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
WITH  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Home  Economics  progreuns 
and  Respondents 

Distribution  of  Questionnaires 

Sent  Total 

Received  Total 

No  Return  Total 

Class  A schools  - 13A 

Superintendents 

22 

22 

Vocational 

19 

11 

8 

General 

25 

11 

14 

Principals 

44 

26 

18 

Vocational 

19 

''  11 

8 

General 

25 

15 

10 

Counselors 

44 

25 

19 

Vocational 

19 

10 

9 

General 

25 

15 

10 

Class  B schools  - 182 

Superintendents 

61 

33 

28 

Vocational 

43 

24 

19 

General 

18 

9 

9 

Principals 

61 

34 

27 

Vocational 

43 

25 

18 

General 

18 

9 

9 

Counselors 

61 

31 

30 

Vocational 

43 

21 

22 

General 

18 

10 

8 

Class  C schools  --140 

Superintendents 

46 

22 

24 

Vocational 

35 

16 

19 

General 

11 

6 

5 

Principals 

46 

22 

24 

Vocational 

35 

17 

18 

General 

11 

5 

6 

. .Counselors 

- _ 46 

- - 13 

33 

Vocational 

35 

10 

25 

General 

11 

3 

8 

Class  D schools  - 125 

Superintendents 

41 

21 

20 

Vocational 

20 

10 

10 

General 

21 

11 

10 

Principals 

41 

21 

20 

Vocational 

20 

11 

9 

General 

21 

10 

11 

Counselors 

41 

7 

34 

Vocational 

20 

3 

17 

General 

21 

4 

17 
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TABLE  7 


TITLES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
37  VOCATIONAL  AND  31  GENERAL 


Course  Titles 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D i 

Total 

Voc. 

9 

Gen. 

11 

Voc.  ! 
11 

Gen. 

8 

Voc. 

9 

Gen. 

5 

Voc. 

8. 

Gen.  1 
7 

Voc. 

37 

Gen. 

31 

Hone  Economics 
I-  9th.. 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

5 

10 

10 

-10th.. 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

1 

II- 10th.. 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

5 

10 

10 

-11th.. 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

. . . 

1 

Ill- nth.. 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

9 

-12  th.. 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

IV- 11th.. 

1 

1 

-12  th.. 

... 

... 

... 

3 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Homemaking 

I-  9th.. 

: 

2 

1 

6 

2 

7 

7 

5 

22 

8 

-10th.. 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

. . . 

II-  9th.. 

. ... 

1 

1 

-10th.. 

1 3 

1 

7 

2 

7 

... 

6 

5 

23 

8 

Ill- 10th.. 

... 

1 

1 

-11th.. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

... 

4 

... 

16 

2 

IV- 12th.. 

... 

1 

4 

... 

2 

... 

2 

... 

8 

1 

V-VI-llth.. 

2 

2 

-12  th.. 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

1 

VII- VIII- 12th.. 

1 

... 

... 

2 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

2 

Home  Economics  9 

- 9th..  1 

1 ••• 

. . . 

. . . 

• - • 

... 

1 

1 

-10th..  ! 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Home  Economics  10 

-10th.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

1 

. . . 

1 

Home  Economics  11 

-11th.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

. . . 

1 

Home  Economics  12 

-12th.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

. . . 

1 

Personal  and  Family 
Living 

-12th.. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

! 

2 

Home  and  Family 
Living 

-11th.. 

1 

i 

1 

-12th.. 

3 

6 

... 

2 

2 

*i* 

3 

: 'i* 

io 

er|c 
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TABLE  8 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "CARE  AND  GUIDANCE  OF  CHILDREN" 
AS  PRESENTED  BY  HOMEMAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

General 

77.77 

80.00 

81.81 

50.00 

88.88 

40.00 

87.50 

71.42 

10th 

Vocational 

General 

44.44 

18.18 

63.63 

28.57 

37.50 

40.00 

62.50 

11th 

Vocational 

General 

44.44 

54.54 

55.55 

42.85 

62.50 

60.00 

66.66 

40.00 

12th 

Vocational 

General 

55.55 

30.00 

63.63 

57.14 

87.50 

50.00 

100.00 

83.33 

er|c 
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TABLE  9 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "HOME  CARE  OF  SICK"  CONTENT 
AS  PRESENTED  BY  HOMEMAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

22,22 

54,54 

11,11 

62,50 

General 

40,00 

25,00 

20,00 

42,85 

10  th 

Vocational 

55,55 

36,36 

50,00 

62,50 

General 

27,27 

42,85 

60,00 

50,00 

11th 

Vocational 

11,11 

11,11 

37,50 

33.33 

General 

36,36 

14,28 

40,00 

60.00 

12  th 

Vocational 

11,11 

25,00 

50,00 

General 

20,00 

14,28 

25,00 

50.00 

ERIC 
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TABLE  10 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PRACTICES  IN  "MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH"  CONTENT 
AS  PRESENTED  BY  HOMEMRKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

88.88 

90.90 

88.88 

100.00 

General 

100.00 

62.50 

80.00 

100.00 

10th 

Vocational 

88.88 

63.63 

75.00 

100.00 

General 

36.36 

42.85 

60.00 

33.33 

11th 

Vocational 

77.77 

63.63 

62.50 

83.33 

General 

36.36 

42.85 

80.00 

60.00 

12  th 

Vocational 

88.88 

63.63 

50.00 

83.33 

General 

30.00 

42.85 

50.00 

100.00 
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TABLE  11 


FERCENTA(S  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "MAINTENANCE  OF  SATISFACTORY 
FAMILY  REUTIONSHIPS"  CONTENT  AS  PRESENTED  BY  HMEHAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

77.77 

90.90 

77.77 

87.50 

General 

20.00 

62.50 

60.00 

71,42 

10th 

Vocational 

55.55 

72.72 

75.00 

100,00 

General 

36.36 

42.85 

20.00 

66.00 

11th 

Vocational 

88.88 

77.77 

62.50 

83,33 

General 

27.27 

71.42 

20.00 

80,00 

12th 

Vocational 

77.77 

86.25 

100.00 

83,33 

General 

60.00 

85.72 

50.00 

100,00 

er|c 
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TABLE  12 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "MANAGEMENT"  (Xmtm  AS  PRESENTED 

BY  B(»<EMAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of 

Schools 

A 

B 

c 

D 

9 th 

Vocational 

General 

55.55 

72.72 

37.50 

44.44 

75.00 

42.85 

10  th 

Vocational 

General 

66.66 

36.36 

81.81 

57.14 

62.50 

20.00 

75.00 

66.66 

nth 

Vocational 
Genera  1 

99.99 

54.54 

88.81 

85.72 

75.00 

60.00 

100.00 

80.00 

12th 

Vocational 

General 

88.88 

70.00 

75.00 

71.42 

62.50 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

ERIC 
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TABLE  13 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  FINANCES" 
CONTENT  AS  PRESENTED  BY  * ' iAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

General 

55.55 

63.63 

37.50 

55.55 

20.00 

75.00 

71.42 

lOth 

Vocational 

General 

66.66 

63.63 

72.72 

42.85 

62.50 

40.00 

75.00 

66.66 

11th 

Vocational 

General 

100.00 

81.81 

100.00 

71.42 

100.00 

40.00 

100.00 

80.00 

12th 

Vocational 

General 

88.88 

60.00 

63.63 

85.72 

87.50 

50.00 

100.00 

83.33 
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TABLE  lA 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "CLOTHING"  CONTENT 
AS  PRESENTED  BY  HOMEMARING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Claaaea  of  Schoola 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

General 

99.99 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

80.00 

100.00 

85.72 

10th 

Vocational 

General 

99.99 

90.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

60.00 

100.00 

100.00 

11th 

Vocational 

General 

99.99 

90.90 

81.81 

71.42 

100.00 

80.00 

100.00 

100.00 

12th 

Vocational 

General 

88.88 

70.00 

63.63 

57.14 

62.50 

100.00 

50.00 

100.00 

S 
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TABLE  IS 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "HOHE  AND  FURNISHINGS'' 
CONTENT  AS  PRESENTED  BY  HOHEMAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  in  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

General 

44.44 

20.00 

54.54 

12.50 

55.55 

20.00 

37.50 

57.14 

lOth 

Vocational 

General 

44.44 

18.18 

63.63 

28.57 

100.00 

20.00 

62.50 

50.00 

11th 

Vocational 

General 

77.77 

63.63 

72.72 

100.00 

100.00 

60.00 

100.00 

60.00 

12th 

Vocational 

General 

88.88 

90.00 

87.50 

71.42 

62.50 

100.00 

83.33 

83‘.33 
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TABLE  16 


PERCBNTACB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRACTICES  IN  "FOOD  FOR  THE  FAMILY"  CONTENT 
AS  PRESENTED  BY  HOMEMAKING  TEACHERS 


Grade  In  School 

Classes  of  Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

9th 

Vocational 

General 

99.99 

80,00 

100.00 

75.00 

100.00 

80.00 

100.00 

85.72 

lOth 

Vocational 

General 

99.99 

90.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

40.00 

100.00 

100.00 

nth 

Vocational 

General 

99.99 

63.63 

100.00 

71.42 

100.00 

60.00 

83.33 

100.00 

12th 

Vocational 

General 

88.88 

50.00 

100.00 

71.42 

62.50 

75.00 

33.33 

83.33 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  HO»fE  ECONOMICS  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  BY  CLASS  SCHOOLS,  196A>65 
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TABLE  33 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  NOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IN  MICHIGAN  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS,  AND  COUNSELORS  1964-65 


Class  A 

Class  B 

ResDondents 

Eescondents 

SuDt. 

Prin. 

Coi 

Hb 

SuDt. 

Prin. 

Coun. 

Voc.  1 Gen. 

Voc.  1 Gen. 

Voc.J 

L Gen. 

Voc.  I Gen. 

Voc.  I Gen. 

Voc.  1 Gen. 

Item  1.  Should  there  be  a state  guide  for  h(mie  economics  education? 


Yes.. 

45.45 

45.45 

54.55 

20.00 

50.00 

46.67 

41.67 

22.22 

52.00 

66.67 

57.14 

40.00 

No.. 

9.09 

36.36 

36.36 

53.33 

20.00 

33.33 

33.33 

55.56 

36.00 

33.33 

9.52 

50.00 

Uncertain. . 

45.45 

18.18 

9.09 

26.67 

30.00 

20.00 

25.00 

22.22 

12.00 



33.33 

10.00 

Item  2.  In  view  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  fr:«  high  school,  would  a course  in  general 
homemaking  at  10th  or  12th  grade  (above  9th)  have  value  for  potential  drop-outs? 


Yes.. 

72.73 

63.64 

90.91 

66.67 

100.00 

86.67  . 

70.83 

77.78 

72.00 

88.89 

85.71  I 

80.00 

No.. 

36.36 

20.00 

13.33 

12.50 

11.11 

16.00 

4.76 

Uncertain. . 

27.27 

9.09 

13.33 

..... 

..... 

16.67 

11.11 

12.00 

11.11 

9.52 

20.00 

Item  3. 

Have  value  for  students  who  graduate? 

Yes.. 

100.00 

90.91 

100.00 

73.33 

100.00 

86.67 

83.33 

100.00 

92.00 

100.00 

95.24 

100.00 

No.. 

13.33 

13,33 

4.17 

Uncertain. . 

9.09 

— »■ 

13.33 

6.67 

12.50 

— - - 

8.00 

4.76 

Item  4.  Is  home  economics  overenq>hasizing  the  secondary  school  program  and  underemphasizing 
the  young  adult  program? 


Yes.. 

36.36 

18.18 

18.18 

20.00 

30.00 

26.67 

16.67 

11.11 

20.00 

11.11 

14.29 

No.. 

54.55 

45.45 

63.64 

40.00  ' 

! 50.00 

33.33 

50.00 

66.67 

60.00 

66.67 

71.43 

60.00 

Uncertain. . 

9.09 

36.36 

18.18 

40.00 

1 20.00 

40.00 

33.33 

22.22 

20.00 

22.22 

14.29 

40.00 

Item  5. 

Is  home 

economics  education  being  underemphasizedvat  the  secondary  level? 

s.: 

Yes. . 

18.18 

36.36 

45.45 

40.00 

70.00 

60.00  1 

1 29.17 

33.33 

40.00 

55.56 

61.90 

50.00 

No.. 

63.64 

54.55 

54.55 

53.33 

30.00 

33.33 

58.33 

55.56 

56.00 

44.44 

28.57 

50.00 

Uncertain.. 

18.18 

9.09 

6.67 

6.67 

1 12.50 

11.11 

4.00 

9.52  . 

^ * * * 

Item  6.  Do  demands  of  parents  for  skills  in  home  economics  nessitate  a change  in  objectives 
in  home  economics? 


Yes.. 

No.. 

54.55 

18.18 

45.45 

100.00 

40.00 

10.00 

50.00 

13.33 

40.00 

33.33 

41.67 

11.11 

55.56 

20.00 

72.00 

11.11 

55.56 

19.05 

47.62 

30.00 

60.00 

Uncertain. . 

45.45 

36.36 

..... 

60.00 

40.00 

46.67 

25.00 

33.33 

8.00 

33.33 

33.33 

10.00 

Item  7.  Should  home  econotoics  be  offered  at  the  junior  high  school  level? 


Yes.. 

81.81 

100.00 

90.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

87.47 

100.00 

80.00 

88.89 

85.70 

No.. 
Uncertain. . 

9.09 

9.09 

9.09 

4.17 

8.33 

16.00 

4.00 

11.11 

9.52 

4.76 

Item  8.  Is  maximum  use  being  made  of  resource  material  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of 
the  subject? 


Yes.. 

45.45 

36.36 

63.63 

53.33 

20.00 

33.33 

33.33 

44.44 

40.00 

14. 

.28 

30.00 

No.. 

9.09 

45.45 

36.36 

20.00 

50.00 

33.33 

37.49 

55.56 

40.00 

66.67 

52. 

.37 

50.00 

Uncertain. . 

45.45 

18.18 

26^66 

30.00 

33.33 

29.16 

20.00 

33.33 

33. 

.33 

20.00 

Item  9.  Does  home  economics  make  a contribution  to  job  opportunities  and  competence  for 
the  high  school  student? 


Yes.. 

90.90 

54.55 

90.90 

53.33 

90.00 

66.66 

74.99 

88.89 

60.00 

55.56 

71.42 

80.00 

No.. 

36.36 

20.00 

26.66 

4.17 

16.00 

33.33 

9.52 

10.00 

Uncertain. . 

9.09 

9.09 

9.09 

26.66 

10.00 

6.67 

20.83 

11.11 

24.00 

11.11 

19.04 

10.00 

Item  10.  Would  you  prefer  the  curriculum  in  home  economics  to  be  directed  to  home  and 
family  living? 


Yes.. 

36.36 

54.55 

45.45 

26.66 

50. 

.00 

79.99 

70.82 

11.11 

40.00 

55.56 

71.42 

20.00 

No.. 

45.45 

45.45 

45.45 

33.33 

30. 

.00 

13.33 

20.83 

44.44 

40.00 

22.22 

23.81 

50.00 

Uncertain.. 

18.18 

9.09 

9.09 

40.00 

20. 

.00 

6.67 

8.33 

44.44 

20.00 

22.22 

4.76 

30.00 
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TABLE  33- -Continued 


Class  C 

Class  D 

Responaeoti 

Reipoodents 

S«lDt. 

Prin.  j Coun. 

SUBt!  . 

Frln. 

Coun. 

Voc.  i Gen. 

Voc.  7 Gen.  ! Vbc.  1 Gen. 

Voc.  1 Gen. 

Voc.  f Gen. 

Voc.  1 Gen. 

68.75 

33.33 

52. 9A 

40.00 

40.00 

33.33 

60.00 

9.09 

54.54 

30.00 

66.67 

50.00 

12.50  j 

33.33 

29.41 

20.00 

60.00 

30.00 

45.45 

36.36 

60.00 

25.00 

18.75  1 

33.33 

17.65 

40.00 

66.67 

10.00 

45.45 

9.09 

IP.  00 

33.33 

25.00 

87.50  1 100.00 

70.58 

60.00 

90.00 

100.00 

90.00 

81.81 

81.81 

70.00 

66.67 

75.00 

i 

11.76 

10.00 

9.09 

18.18 

10.00 

33.33 

12-50  1 

-1JL_63  _ 

40.00 

10.00 





9.09 

20.00 

25.00 

93.75 

83.33 

88.23 

100.00 

90.00 

100.00  n 100.00 

90.90 

90.90 

100.00 

33.33 

75.00 



9.09 

33.33 

6.25 

16.67 

11.76 

10.00 

■••ii  1 i"- 

9.09 

33.33 

25.00 

18.75 

16.67 

17.65 

20.00 

1 20.00 

18.18 

36.36 

10.00 

66.67 

25.00 

50.00 

66.67 

35.29 

60.00 

60.00 

66.67 

1 60.00 

63.63 

54.54 

60.00 

75.00 

31.25 

16.67 

47.06 

20.00 

40.00 

33.33  1 

r 20.00 

18.18 

9.09 

30.00 

-33.33— 

18.75 

16.67 

47.06 

50.00 

1 10.00 

18.18 

45.45 

10.00 

25.00 

68.75 

83.33 

47.06 

80.00 

50.00 

66.67  1 90.00 

72.72 

45.45 

80.00 

66.67 

12.50 

— 3^08  _ 

20.00 

33.33  1 

9.09 

9.09 

10.00 

33.33 

75.00 

25. 

.00 

33.33 

23.53 

40.00 

20.00 

33.33 

10.00 

18.18 

30.00 

33.33 

25.00 

62. 

.50 

50.00 

47.06 

20.00 

60.00 

33.33 

70.00 

72.72 

90.90 

50.00 

33.33 

25.00 

12. 

.50- 

16.67 

29.41 

40.00 

20.00 

33.33  1 

1 20.00 

9.09 

9.09 

20.00 

33.33 

50.00 

81.25 

100.00 

88.23 

80.00 

80.00 

66.67 

80.00 

81.81 

54.54 

70.00 

33.33 

75.00 

12.50 

6.25 



5.88 

5.88 

20.00 

20.00 

33.33 

20.00 

9.09 

9.09 

27.27 

18.18 

20.00 

10.00 

66<67 



25.00 

62  < 

.50 

66.64 

23.53 

60.00 

20.00 

33.33 

60.00 

63.63 

45.45 

50.00 

66.67 

75.00 

31 

.25 

33.32 

58.82 

20.00 

60.00 

33.33 

30.00 

27.27 

54.54 

50.00 

25.00 

6, 

.25 



17.65 

20.00 

20.00 

33.33 

10.00 

9.09 

■J3J3  J 

87. 

.50 

83.30 

64.70 

60.00 

70.00 

66.67 

70.00 

45.45 

54.54 

60.00 

66.67 

6. 

.25 

16.66 

11.76 

40.00 

20.00 

10.00 

27.27 

27.27 

10.00 

6. 

.25 

23.53 

10.00 

33.33 

20.00 

27.27 

18.18 

30.00 

33.33 

100.00 

33‘.32 

64.70  ' 

60.00  ' 

60.00 

33.33  I 

1 50.00 

72.72 

45.45 

40.00 

50.00 

16.66 

11.76 

20.00 

20.00 

33.33 

1 40.00 

36.36 

30.00 

66.67 

25.00 

49.98 

23.53 

20.00 

20.00 

33.33  1 

!l  10.00 

-27_.2I 

18.18 

30.00 

- 13  ^3_ 

25.00 
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TABLE  33"“Contlnued 


er|c 


Class  A 

Class  B 

Resnondents 

Respondents 

SUDt. 

Prln.  _ 

Coun.  I 

1 Supt. 

Prln.  1 

Cou 

n. 

Voc.  1 

1 Gen, 

Voc.  1 

Gen. 

. Voc.  J 

Gen.  I 

1 Voc.  1 

Gen. 

Voc.  1 

Gen.  i 

V£C^.j 

.Gen. 

Item  11.  Should 

the  home 

economics  progrm  be  designed  for  both  boys  and  girls? 

Yes.. 

90.90 

54.55 

90.90 

73.33 

90.00 

66.66 

62.49 

44.44 

60.00 

66.67 

76.18 

90.00 

No.. 

9.09 

9.09 

13.33 

12.50 

33.33 

20.00 

33.33 

23.81 

Uncertain.. 

9.09 

36.36 

26.66 

10.00 

20.00 

25.00 

22.22 

20.00 

...... 

. . . . . 

10.00 

Xten  12.  Are  facilities  and  resource  materials  being  evaluated  as  a part  of  the  teaching- 
learning situation  and  being  adjusted  to  curriculum  Improvement? 


Yes.. 

72.72 

72.72 

81.81 

73.33 

80.00 

53.33  1 

1 91.65 

88.69 

80.00 

100.00 

76.16 

No.. 

18.18 

9.09 

13.33 

26.66 



11.11 

12.00 

9.52 

Uncertain.. 

27.27 

9.09 

9.09 

13.33 

20.00 

20.00  1 

1 8.-13 

8.00 

14.28 

60.00 

40,00 


Item  13.  Should  there  be  measurement  of  understanding  In  subject  content  and  at  grade  levels? 
(a)  Before  and  after  Instruction 


Yes.. 

54.54 

81.81 

72.72 

73.33 

70.00  { 

100.00  1 

i 74.99 

77.79 

72.00 

77.78 

95.22 

100.00 

No.. 

9.09 

18.16 

20.00  1 

4.17 

16.00 

Uncertain.. 

45.45 

9.09 

. 99,09 

26.66 

10.00 

1 20.83 

22.22 

12.00 

22.22 

4.76 

] 

(b)  By  types  of  objectives— thinking,  problem-solving,  etc. 

1 

Yes.. 

54.54 

81.81^ 

72.72  1 

1 66.66 

50.00 

86.66  1 

79.15 

55.55 

68.00 

77.78 

80.94 

90.00 

No.. 

18.18 

1 

6.67  I 

11.11 

20.00 

9.52 

Uncertain.. 

45.45 

18.18 

9.09 

i 33.33 

50.00 

6.67  1 

20.83 

33.33 

22.22 

9.52 

10.00  I 
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Class  C 


Class  D 
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APPENDIX  III.  FIGUKES 
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Purpose  A.  Prepare  students  for  honeawklng  responsibilities  and 
activities  to  achieve  fasilly  well  being. 
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Item  1.  Meet  personal  and 
social  problems  of  llv* 
Ing  In  the  home,  school 
and  consRinlty. 

Item  2.  ffork  cooperatively 
In  worthwhile  groups  and 
community  activities  as 
suited  to  maturity. 

Item  3.  Acquire  some  skills 
to  assume  responsibil- 
ities In  the  home. 


ItM)  A.  Understand  and 
appreciate  home  as 
basic  unit  of  society. 

Item  5.  Bring  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  techniques 
toto  focus  In  solving 
problems  of  family 
members. 

Item  6.  Provide  a labora- 
tory situation  where 
students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  dem- 
ocratic processes. 

Item  7.  Communicate  Ideas 
and  recognise  and  use 
good  standards. 
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Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necesserlly  total  100  because  of  no  return  responses. 
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Fig.  I. -Application  of  Purpose  In  112  Home  Economics 
Secondary  School  Programs  In  Michigan,  1964-65. 
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PurpoM  B.  H«lp  faaily  gMnbtrt  loprov*  quality  of  thalr  houa  Ufa 
through  Bora  thoughtful  and  officiant  davalopnant  and 
utiliaation  of  huamn  and  owtarial  raaourcaa. 
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Itaa  1.  Davelop  growth 
toward  paraonal,  aantal 
and  phyaieal  haalth  or 
inprova  and  nalntain 
phyaieal  haalth. 


Itam  2.  Bxparianca  aat> 
iafying  ralationahipa 
in  family  and  group 
living. 


Item  3.  Aequira  knowledge 
and  develop  attitudes 
baaic  to  aatiafying 
living'houaing,  home 
and  money  management. 


Item  4.  Become  a more 
intelligent  and  eeo* 
nomically  literate 
conaumer. 


Item  5.  Show  intelll*' 
gent  uaa  of  accept- 
ed health  practicea 
and  wiae  action  on 
health  problama. 
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Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return  responses. 
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Fig. 2. -Application  of  Purpose 
Secondary  School  Programs  in  Michigan 
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Purpose  C.  Pit  persons  for  useful  eaployaent  end  develop 
eosipetent  vorkors. 
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Iten  1.  See  som  possi- 
bilities for  Indivi- 
dual Jobs  which  can 
grow  out  of  hoaenaklng. 

Iten  2.  Prepare  for  the 
vocation  of  hoaeauiklng 
and  for  related  profes- 
sional fields. 


Iten  3.  Become  a more 
efficient  worker 
throu^  nctual  work 
experience. 


Iten  4.  Pr^are  to  naka 
Intelligont  choice  of 
life  work. 


Item  3.  Reveel  personal 
underscandlngs  and 
cbarecteristles  of  the 
good  citlsen. 


Iten  6.  Improve  study 
habits,  study  skills, 
and  other  work  habits. 
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note:  Par  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return  rasponses. 
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Moterols  rapnn  Coluan  2 Principal 

Limited  Colunn  3 Counselor 
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Fig. 3. -Application  of  Purpose  "C"  in  112  Home  Economics 
Secondary  School  Programs  in  Michigan,  1964-65. 
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Organization  A.  The  program  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  school-community  program. 
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Item  1.  The  goals  and 
activities  of  home- 
making  education  con- 
tribute to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  total 
school. 


Item  2.  The  activities 
are  interrelated  in 
the  life  and  program 
of  the  school. 
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Item  3.  Parents  and 
community  leaders 
participrne  in  plan- 
ning and  developing 
the  various  phases  of 
the  homemaking  pro- 
gram. 


Item  4.  Students  par- 
ticipate in  planning 
and  developing  the 
various  phases  of 
the  homemakina  pro- 
gram. 


Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return  responses. 
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None 


Column  1 Superintendent 
Column  2 Principal 
Column  3 Counselor 


Fig. 4. -Organization  of  Home  Economics  in  112  Michigan 
Secondary  School  Programs  1964-65. 
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Organization  B.  There  is  a conprehensive  program  serving  the 

needs  of  individuals  and  groups  in  the  community. 
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Item  1.  Tht  needs  of  fan* 
Hies  and  Individuals 
In  the  eonnunlty  are  | 
recognised  and  the  pro-  2 
gram  baaed  upon  hosw  v 
and  fasdly  life  needs. 


Item  2.  Physical  facili- 
ties especially  suit- 
able and  effective  In 
hoaeaaklng  are  provid- 
ed and  utilised. 


Item  3.  Learning  aids 
especially  suitable 
and  effective  In  hooe- 
uking  are  provided 
and  utilized. 


Item  4.  Provision  Is 
■ade  for  continuous 
evaluation  of  the 
hoe«eaking  program. 


Item  5.  Adequately  quali- 
fied Instructional  per- 
sonnel is  provided  for 
the  bonraaklng  educa- 
tion program. 


Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return  responses. 
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Column  1 Superintendent 

Column  2 Principal 

Column  3 Counselor 


Fig. 5. -Organization  of  Home  Economics  in  112  Michigan 
Secondary  School  Programs  1964-65. 
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Organization  C^,  The  program  has  gained  the  support  of  local 

groups  and  individuals  because  its  value  in  the 
school  curriculum  has  been  established. 


Item  a.  There  are  evl- 
deneea  of  peraonal 
growth  of  Individuals 
reached  by  the  pro- 
graa. 

Itan  b.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  lisproved 
practices  In  family 
living. 


Item  c.  A large  number 
of  persons  who  could 
benefit  by  the  pro- 
gram are  being  reach*- 
ed. 


Item  d.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  desirable 
changes  In  behavior 
of  pupils. 

Item  e.  The  program  la 
understood  and  par- 
ticipated In  by  the 
students  In  the  high 
school  and  the  people 
of  the  cooDunlty. 

Item  f.  The  departisent 
presents  a desirable 
standard  for  the 
coanunlty. 


PER  CENT 


Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return 

Degree 


responses. 
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Moderote 
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Column  1 Superintendent 

Column  2 Principal 

Column  3 Counselor 


Fig. 6. -Organization  of  Home  Economics  in  112  Michigan 
Secondary  School  Programs  1964-65. 
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KEY  TO  ITEMS  USED  IN  FIGURE  7 


Conditions  Satisfied  by  Home  Economics  Education 

Local  community  understands  the  home  economics  program. 

Local  groups  expect  the  program  to  be  broad  in  scope  rather  than  limited 
in  content. 

Local  groups  believe  the  program  should  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions  and 
to  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  home  and  families. 

Teaching  is  geared  to  present  day  realities  in  the  several  subject  matter 
areas. 

$ 

Education  for  effective  home-aking  in  today's  world  is  needed  --  persons 
are  not  innately  good  homemakers. 

Program  utilizes  specific  aspects  of  many  subject  fields  and  disciplines  with 
a focus  on  the  home  and  family. 

Program  contributes  to  general  education  of  individuals. 

Homemaking  education  has  potential  values  for  all  students. 

Homemaking  education  is  intellectually  stimulating. 

Home  economics  is  a matter  training  people  to  do  things  ■■  to  perform. 
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Fig. 7. -Status  of  the  Program,  Class  A Schools 
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Fig.7.*Status  of  the  Program,  Class  A Schools  (continued) 
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-Status  of  the  Program,  Class  A Schools  (continued) 


KEY  10  ITEMS  USED  IN  FI6UBE  8 


Conditions  Satisfied  by  Home  Economics  Education 

Local  comnunity  understands  the  hone  economics  progran. 

Local  groups  expect  the  program  to  be  broad  in  scope  rather  than  limited 
in  content. 

Local  groups  believe  the  program  should  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions  and 
to  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  hone  and  familiei. 

Teaching  is  geared  to  present  day  realities  in  the  several  subject  matter 
areas. 

Education  for  effective  homemaking  in  today's  world  is  needed  >-  persons 
are  not  innately  good  homemakers. 

Program  utilizes  specific  aspects  of  many  subject  fields  and  disciplines  with 
a fopus  on  the  home  and  family. 

Program  contributes  to  general  education  of  individuals. 

Homemaking  education  has  potential  values  for  all  students. 

Homemaking  education  is  intellectually  stimulating. 

Home  economics  is  a matter  of  training  people  to  do  things  --  to  perform. 
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Fig. 8.- Status  of  the  Program,  Class  B Schools 
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Fig. 8. -Status  of  the  Program^  Class  B Schools  (continued) 
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Fig. 8. -Status  of  the  Program,  Class  B Schools  (continued) 


KEY  TO  ITOiS  BSBD  IM  FIGURE  9 


Coadltlont  Satltfled  by  Bomb  Ecoaowlca  Education 

1.  Local  cooBRinlty  uaderstands  the  ho«e  eeonoalca  program. 

2.  Local  groups  expect  the  program  to  be  broad  In  scope  rather  than  limited 
In  content. 

3.  Local  groups  believe  the  program  should  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions  and 
to  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  home  and  families. 

4.  Teaching  is  geared  to  present  day  realities  in  the  several  subject  matter 
areas. 

5.  Education  for  effective  hosMEmaking  in  today's  world  Is  needed  *-  persons 
sre  not  innately  good  homemakers. 

6.  Program  utilises  specific  aspects  of  many  subject  fields  snd  disciplines  with 
s focus  on  the  home  and  family. 

7.  Program  contributes  to  general  education  of  individuals. 

8.  Homemaking  education  has  potential  values  for  sll  students. 

9.  Hoammaking  education  ia  intellectually  stimulating. 

10.^' Home  eeonomlcs  is  a matter  of  training  people  to  do  things  -*  to  perform. 
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Fig. 9.- Status  of  the  Program,  Class  C Schools 
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Fig. 9 Status  of  the  Program,  Class  C Schools  (continued) 
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m TO  ITEMS  USED  IM  FIGURE  10 


Conditions  Satisfied  by  Home  Economics  Education 

1.  Local  conmunity  understands  the  hone  economies  program. 

2.  Local  groups  expect  the  program  to  be  broad  in  scope  rather  than  limited 
in  content. 

3.  Local  groups  believe  the  program  should  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions  and 
to  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  home  and  families. 

4.  Teaching  is  geared  to  present  day  realities  in  the  several  subject  matter 
areas. 

5.  Education  for  effective  homemaking  in  today's  world  is  needed  --  persons 
are  not  Innately  good  homemakers. 

6.  Program  utilizes  specific  aspects  of  many  subject  fields  and  disciplines  with 
a focus  on  the  home  and  family. 

7.  Program  contributes  to  general  education  of  individuals. 

8.  Homemaking  education  has  potential  values  for  all  students. 

9.  Homemaking  education  is  intellectually  stimulating. 

10.  Home  economics  is  a matter  of  training  people  to  do  things  "to  perform. 
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D Schools 
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Fig* 10. - Status  of  the  Program,  Class  D Schools  (continued) 
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Fig, 10. - Status  of  the  Program,  Class  D Schools  (continued) 
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Item  1.  Local  ccanunlCy 
understands  the  home 
economics  program. 
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Item  2.  Local  groups  ex* 
pect  Che  program  to  be 
broad  In  scope  rather 
chan  limited  In  content. 
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Item  3.  Groups  believe 
Che  program  should  be 
adjusted  to  local  con- 
ditions and  changes 
Caking  place  In  home 
and  families. 


Item  4.  Teaching  Is  geared 
to  present  day  realities 
In  Che  several  subject 
matter  areas. 


Item  5.  Education  for 
effective  homemaking 
In  today's  world  Is 
needed- -persons  are 
not  Innately  good 
homemakers . 


Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return  responses. 

OEjres 

Column  1 Superintendent 

Column  2 Principal 

Column  3 Counselor 


Fig. 11. -Status  of  Home  Economics  Education  Program  in  112 
Michigan  Secondary  Schools,  1964-65. 
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Item  6.  Program  utilizes 
specific  aspects  of  many 
subject  fields  and  dis> 
ciplines  with  a focus  on 
the  home  and  family. 


Item  7.  Program  contrib* 
utes  to  general  educa- 
tion of  individuals. 


Item  8.  Homemaking  educa- 
tion has  potential 
values  for  all  students. 


Item  9.  Homemaking  educa- 
tion is  intellectually 
stimulating. 


Item  10.  Home  economics 
is  a matter  of  train- 
ing people  to  do 
things-- to  perform. 


Note:  Per  cents  do  not  necessarily  total  100  because  of  no  return  responses. 
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Moderate 

Limited 

None 


Column  1 Superintendent 

Column  2 Principal 

Column  3 Counselor 


Fig. 11. -Status  of  Home  Economics  Education  Program  in  112 
Michigan  Secondary  Schools,  1964-65  (continued). 
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FOREWORD 


One  result  of  the  impl^entation  of  ^e  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  is  to  increase  the  administrative  burden  in  tlte  area 
vocational-technical  schools  of  Minnesota. 

Vocational  education  services  have  always  attempted  to  be  immediately  responsive  to 
industrial  change,  increasing  population,  re-location  of  people  at  work  and  to  occu- 
pational demand. 

Now  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  P.L.  88-210,  has  increased  the  impact  of 
P.L.  88-27  and  of  P.L  87-415;  administrative  respcmsibilities  must  cover  a greater  range. 
The  need  for  research,  fundamental  to  the  devefopment  oi  plans  and  programs,  is  im- 
mediately apparent 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  cooperatimi  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  re- 
quested to  determine  those  problems  currmitly  affecting  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools  of  the  state.  Many  of  sudi  problons  are  idmtified  in  this  report 
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I.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  mently  increased  financial  support  for  vocational  education,  a heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  number  and  acuteness  of  extant  problems,  and  a growing  belief  in  the  value 
of  formalized  problem-solving  procedures  have  cwnbined  to  provide  unprecedented  op- 
portunities and  obligations  for  research  in  all  areas  of  vocation^  education. 

This  study  has  been  designed  to  supply  information  useful  in  planning  a sustained 
program  of  research  in  one  such  area.  Its  major  purpose  is  to  obtain  a current  priority 
of  si^incant  problems  in  public  vocational  trade  and  technical  education  in  Minnesota 
^table  for  guiding  potential  investigaton  in  problem  selection,  and  for  assisting  the 
State  m deteimining  its  allocation  of  resources  for  research. 

More  specifically,  the  following  questions  are  posed: 

1.  In  the  opinion  <rf  vocational  educators  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  statewide 
program  of  public  trade  and  technical  education,  and  who  are  in  a position  to  en- 
courage, direct,  and/or  support  research, 

a.  What  problem  arcas^  appear  to  be  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade  and 
techmcal  program  in  the  State? 

b.  What  is  the  preferred  order  in  which  these  problem  areas  should  be  studied? 

2.  When  vocational  educators  who  arc  most  familiar  with  the  statewide  program  of 
trade  and  technical  education  are  organized  into  categories  of  area  school  adminis- 
trators, teacher  trainers,  and  State  Department  personnel, 

a.  What  is  the  preferred  order  in  which  each  of  these  categories  feels  the  problem 
areas  should  be  studied? 

b.  To  what  extent  do  these  categories  agree  upon  the  preferred  order  in  which  the 
problem  areas  should  be^  investigated? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  vocatimial  educators  with  specific  statewide  responsibility  for 
agriculture,  business,  distributive,  and  home  econmnics  education  agree  with  their 
colleagues  in  trade  and  technical  education  on  the  preferred  order  in  wMch  the 
pioblm  areas  should  be  studied? 

4.  When  the  principal  findings  of  this  study  are  compared  with  those  of  similar  studies 
in  Michigan  and  Peiinsylvania,^ 

a.  What  common  problem  areas  have  been  identified? 

b.  To  what  extent  w the  priorities  assigned  to  common  problem  areas  in  each 
of  the  other  studies  in  a^eement  with  the  priority  found  in  this  study. 


II.  PROCEDURES 

Sampling.  Two  purposive  samples  are  utilized.  The  first  sample  (n=29),  called  the 
‘tr^e  and  technical”  saimle,  is  composed  of  three  subsamples:  a)  All  the  directors  and 
assistant  directors  of  the  fiffeen  area  vocational  schools’  presently  in  operation  (n=  17) , 
b)  ^ total  trade  and  technical  teacha  training  staff  (n=:6),  a^  c)  the  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  the^tate  Supervisor  of  Manpower  Training, 

' Pr^em  areas  arc  not  necessarily  researchable  in  their  present  form,  but  they  do  represent 
areas  from  which  qiecific  research  problems  can  be  de^loped. 

• Advisory  Committee  for  Research  Project  on  Otganization,  AdministratuHi  and  Supervision 
of  VocBtHmi  Education,  -Research  Problems”.  Ann* *^Arbor.  Mich.,  Department  of  Vorational 
Education  and  Practical  Arts,  University  of  Michigan,  n.d.,  3p.  (mimcograi^ed). 

State  Research  Advisory  Committee,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  As  You  See  lu 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1960,  4p. 

• The  area  schools  enroll  over  95%  of  the  tride  and  technic^  students  in  the  State; 
conversely,  they  ennrfl  less  than  4%  of  the  students  in  agriculture,  business,  distributive,  and 
home  econtunics  programs. 
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the  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  and  the  two  Assistant  State  Super- 
Visors  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (n=6)» 

The  serand  sample  (n=8),  called  the  “related  vocational  fields”  sample,  consists  of 
the  fom  head  teacher  trainers  and  the  four  State  Supervisors  of  Agriculture.  Business 
Distributive,  and  Home  Economics  Education. 

Ninety^eight  percent  (n=28)  of  the  trade  and  technical  sample  and 
38%  (n— 3)  of  the  related  vocational  fields  sample  attended  a conference  desiimed  to 
develop  a list  of  problems  which  appear  to  be  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade 
and  tectaical  program  m the  State.  No  reference  was  made  to  lists  of  problems  developed 
in  Michigan  or  Pennsylvania. 

The  piobl^s  suggested  during  the  conference  were  rephrased  and  incorporated  in 
an  opinionnaire  containing  eighteen  problem  areas^.  The  opinionnaire,  together  with  an 
explanatory  coyer  letter,  was  then  sent^  to  both  samples  with  instructions  to  “.  . indi- 
cate your  opinion  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  problem  listed  below  by  ranking 
them  in  the  consecutive  order  in  which  you  feel  they  should  be  studied.  The  rank  of 
one  (1)  represents  the  highest  priority.  Use  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  to  add 
Mgnihcant  problems  that  are  not  shown  and  include  these  additions  in  your  ranking  ” 
Replies  were  received  from  98%  (n=28)  of  the  trade  and  technical  sample  and  100% 
of  the  related  vocational  fields  sample. 

Treatment  of  Data.  To  determine  the  consistency  with  which  an  individual  might 
be  expected  to  rank  eighteen  items,  the  opinionnaire  was  administered  three  times  to  five 
meml^  of  the  trade  and  technical  sample,  using  intervals  of  three  days  and  forty-five 
days.  The  respondents  did  not  know  they  would  be  retested.  Spearman  rank  order  cor- 
relations were  calculated.  Table  1 presents  the  results. 


Table  1. 

TEST-RETEST  COEFFICIENTS  OF  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  OPINIONNAIRE 


(Rank  order) 


Interval  1 

2 

Sample  Member 
3 

4 

5 

Average  r'  of  the 
Five  Members"* 

3 days  .95 

.94 

.89 

.90 

.94 

.93 

45  days  .86 

-.11 

.22 

.60 

.55 

.50 

*Using  z*  transformations. 

^e  ability  of  the  opinionnaire  to  reflect  an  individuaPs  current  opinion  satisfactorily 
IS  shown  by  the  high  correlations  obtained  between  two  administrations  given  three  days 
ap^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinionnaire’s  sensitivity  to  actual  change  of  individual 
opinion®  is  reflected  in  the  much  lower  correlations  obtained  when  consecutive  adminis- 
trations were  separated  by  forty-five  days. 

Further  evidence  of  the  short  term  stability  of  the  opinionnaire  was  secured  by  cor- 
relating the  average  of  the  five  members*  ranks  for  each  problem  area  on  one  administra- 
tion with  their  average  ranks  on  the  second  administration  given  three  days  later;  a rank 
order  coefficient  of  .96  was  obtained,  indicating  the  high  reliability  of  the  average  ranks 
of  the  sample. 

To  find  the  preferred  order  in  which  the  problem  areas  should  be  studied,  the  average 
rank  of  each  problem  area  was  computed  for  the  trade  and  technical  sample,  the  three 


* A complete  list  of  the  eighteen  problem  areas  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

The  list  of  problems  was  develop  prior  to,  and  the  opinionnaire  was  mailed  subsequent 
to,  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

* Because  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  passed  during  the  45  day  interval 
the  individuals  completing  the  opinionnaire  stated  that  they  were  conscious  of  varying  amounts 
of  actual  change  of  opinion.  For  example,  the  importance  of  improving  the  “image**  of  the 
field  was  initially  given  a top  priority  by  one  individual,  but  after  the  Act  made  additional 
funds  available,  he  felt  that  the  problem  should  be  assigned  a very  low  priority. 
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subsamples  within  the  trade  and  technical  sample,  and  the  related  vocational  fields  sample. 
Then,  for  each  sample  and  subsample,  Kendall’s  Coefficient  of  Concordance  (W)  was 
calculated  to  determine  the  degree  of  agreement  among  individuals  in  their  rankings  of 
the  ei^teen  problem  areas.  When  a low  coefficient  was  found,  indicating  little  consensus 
within  a sample  or  subsample  on  the  exact  order  in  which  the  problem  areas  should  be 
investigated,  the  distribution  of  the  eighteen  average  ranks  ^as  inspected  to  identify 
relatively  homogeneous  groupings  of  average  ranks.  Priorities  of  problem  areas  were 
then  retorted  in  terms  ot  groups  of  problem  areas. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  various  samples  and  subsamples  agree  upon  the 
preferred  order  in  wffich  to  study  the  problem  areas,  the  average  ranks  assigned  by  each 
sample  or  subsample  to  the  problem  areas  were  converted  to  a range  of  one  to  ei^teen. 
Spearman  rank  order  coefficients  were  then  calculated  between  pairs  of  converted  aver- 
age ranks  to  find  the  degree  of  their  relationship. 

Separate  comparisons  of  the  findings  of  this  study  with  those  reported  by  Michigw 
and  by  Pennsylvania  were  made  by  first  analyzing  the  content  of  problems  identified  in 
each  study  to  determine  which  problems  correspond  to  one  or  more  of  Minnesota's 
eighteen  problem  areas.  When  more  than  one  problem  from  a given  study  corresponded 
to  a particular  Minnesota  problem  area,  the  average  rank  of  the  individual  problems  was 
computed.  The  average  ranks  were  then  converted  into  ranks  representing  the  priorities 
of  ^*common”  problem  areas  within  each  study.  Rank  order  correlations  between  problem 
areas  common  to  Minnesota-Michigan  and  Minnesota-Pennsylvania  were  calculated. 

m.  FINDINGS 

Question  la.  In  the  opinion  of  vocational  educators  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
statewide  program  of  public  trade  and  technical  education,  and  who  are  in  a position  to 
encourage,  direct,  and/ or  support  research,  what  problem  areas  appear  to  be  limiting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  trade  and  technical  program  in  the  State? 

Appendix  A and  Table  2 contain  the  list  of  problem  areas  considered  by  thirty-one 
persons  in  attendance  at  the  conference  to  be  most  significant  in  limiting  the  ^ectiveness 
of  the  trade  and  technical  program  in  the  State. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  list  of  problem  ares^  was  developed  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  opinions  concerning  their  relative  importance 
were  obtained  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  tiie  Act,  cmly  three  additional  problem  areas 
were  suggested  by  the  opinionnaire  respondents.  Die  suggested  problems  were  concerned 
with  State  vs.  local  control  and  financing  cf  area  schools,  the  effect  of  lack  of  transpor- 
tation on  attendance  at  area  schools,  and  the  operation  of  high  schodL  and  post-hi|^ 
school  vocational  guidance  programs.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  what  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  problem  areas  would  have  been  had  they  been  included  in  the  opinionnaire. 

Question  lb.  What  is  the  preferred  order  in  which  these  problem  areas  should  be 
studied? 

Table  2 presents  the  order  in  which  the  trade  and  technical  sample  feels  the  problem 
areas  should  be  investigated. 

Weighting  the  opinion  of  each  member  of  this  sample  equally,  the  degree  of  agree- 
ment amon^  individuals,  as  measured  by  the  coefficient  of  concordance,  was  found  to 
be  .17  (significant  at  the  .01  level).  Because  of  the  low  extent  of  agreement,  indicating 
a lack  of  real  consensus,  priorities  are  reported  by  groups  of  problem  areas. 

Question  2a,  When  vocational  educators  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  statewide 
program  of  trade  and  technical  education  are  organized  into  categories  of  area  school 
administrators,  teacher  trainers,  and  State  Department  personnel,  what  is  the  preferred 
order  in  which  each  of  these  categories  feel  the  problem  areas  should  be  studied? 

^ W = Sum  of  squares  between  problems 
Total  sum  of  squares 
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Tabic  2. 


ORDER  IN  WHICH  GROUPS  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS 
SHOULD  BE  STUDIED:  TRADE  AND  TECHNIC^  SAMPLE 
(n  = 28) 


Rank  of  Range  of 

Groups  of  Average  Ranks 

Problem  Within  Each 

Areas  Group 


Problem  Areas 

(Numbered  as  listed  on  the  opinionnaire) 


1 


6.5-6.7 


' 5.  How  can  we  improve  the  techniques  for  identifying  the 
occupations  for  which  training  should  be  provided? 

I.  How  can  the  high  school  years  be  best  used  to  discharge 
public  education’s  total  responsibility  for  preparing  stu- 
w dents  to  enter  the  world  of  work? 


2.  What  responsibility  does  vocational  education  have  for 
providing  curricula  for  the  “low  ability”  student  and  the 
potential  high  school  drop-out?  What  can  it  do  for  those 
students? 

7.2-7.7  I 14.  How  can  we  improve  the  recruitment,  selection,  training, 
and  updating  of  vocational  instructors? 

9.  How  can  we  improve  our  methods  of  identifying  and  de- 
veloping the  curriculum  and  specific  course  content  used 
b.  to  train  for  a given  occupation? 


3 


8.2-S.9 


6.  For  what  operative  (semi-skilled)  occupations  should  the 
provide  training?  At  what  educational  level(s)? 


15.  How  can  we  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  classroom  wd  shop  teaching-learning  situation 
(methods,  class  size,  instructional  materials,  length  of 
class  periods,  etc.)? 

11.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  administrative  struc- 
ture and  educational  opportunities  provided  by  (a)  special- 
ly and  (b)  comprehensive  institutions  (i.e.  area  voca- 
t»y-technical  schools  vs.  community  colleges,  vocational 
high  schools  vs.  comprehensive  high  schools)? 

17.  What  will  be  the  statewide  quantitative  need  for  workers 
in  each  of  the  trade  and  industrial  occupations  by  197C?  In 
^ what  geographical  areas  will  these  needs  be  centered? 


^ 13.  What  programs  can  be  devised  to  recruit,  select,  and  train 
vocational  supervisors,  coordinators,  aiid  directors? 

18.  What  are  the  objective  measures  which  will  predict  student 
achievement  and  completion  rate  in  our  vocational 
curricula? 

10.  What  relative  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  preparatory 
vocational  curricula  on  the  attainment  of  specialized,  im- 
mediately productive  skills  versus  the  development  of 
abilities  permitting  greater  breadth  and  flexibility  in 
^ attaining  long-range  occupational  goals? 
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5 


10.6-11.3 


Table  2 (Continued) 

^ 4.  What  techniques  and  procedures  are  most  effective  in  im- 
proving the  “image*"  of  vocational  and  technical  education? 

3.  What  is  the  “image"'  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  the  minds  of  its  publics  (administrators,  teachers, 
students,  industry,  labor,  etc.)? 

7.  Are  there  occupations  that  require  combination  distribu- 
tive-trade and  industrial  programs?  How,  when  and  where 
^ might  these  be  offered? 


12.  What  evidence  can  be  secured  illustrating  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  vocational  vs.  non-vocational  programs 
(to  show  the  personal  and  social  benefits  of  vocational 
^ programs)? 


7 
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f 16.  What  is  the  extent  of  geogr^hical  mobility  among  youth 
and  workers  in  the  State? 


/ 8,.  What  specific  occupations  will  emerge  from  the  taconite 
T industry? 


Table  3 presents  the  degree  of  agreement  on  priorities  of  problem  areas  found  within 
each  of  the  three  trade  and  technical  subsamples. 


Table  3. 

DEGREE  OF  AGREEMENT  WITHIN  EACH  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SUBSAMPLE 


Subsample 

(W) 

Coefficient 

of 

Concordance 

Range  of 
Average 
Ranks 

Area  School 

Administrators  (n=17) 

.15** 

6.9-13.6 

Trade  and  Technical 
Teacher  Trainers  (n=5) 

.41** 

3.0-16.6 

Selected  State  Depart- 

meat  Personnel  (n=:6) 

.32* 

4.6-14.5 

^Significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level. 
^^Significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01  level. 


Although  some  degree  of  agreement  within  each  subsample  is  evident,  the  coefiicients 
do  not  appe^  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  average  opinions  represent 
common  points  of  view.  Consequently,  Tables  4,  5,  and  6 report  the  priority  rankings 
of  each  subsample  by  groups  of  problem  areas.  To  preserve  space,  only  the  number  of 
each  problem  area  h^  been  given. 

Question  2b,  To  what  extent  do  these  categories  (subsampies)  agree  upon  the  preferred 
order  in  which  the  problem  areas  should  be  investigated? 

Table  7 shows  the  rank  order  correlation  coefficients  of  priority  ranking  of  problem 
areas  between  pairs  of  trade  and  technical  subsamples. 
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Tabic  4. 

PREFERRED  ORDER  IN  WHICH  GROUPS  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS 
SHOULD  BE  STUDIED: 

AREA  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS 
(n=17) 


Rank  of 
Groups  of 
Problem 
Areas 

Ran^  of 
Average  Ranks 
Within  Each 
Group 

Problem  Areas* 

1 

6.9-7. 1 

2,  5,  14,  9 

2 

8.3-9.3 

1,  15,  11,  17,  6,  18,4 

3 

10.2-10.9 

13,  10,  7 

4 

11.5-12.2 

3»  12 

5 

13.0-13.6 

16,  8 

^Individual  problem  areas  are  numbered  as  they  are  listed  on  the 
opinionnaire.  (See  Appendix  A.) 


Tabic  5. 


PREFERRED  ORDER  IN  WHICH  GROUPS  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS 
SHOULD  BE  STUDIED: 

TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  TEACHER  TRAINERS 
(n=5) 

Rank  of 

Range  of 

Groups  of 

Average  Ranks 

Problem 

Within  Each 

Problem  Areas* 

Areas 

Group 

1 

3.0-3.4 

1 

2 

6.1 

9 

3 

7.7-7.9 

18,  17,  14 

4 

8.7-9.2 

10,  12,  2,  15 

5 

10.4 

6,  11 

6 

11.2-12.0 

3,  13,  7 

7 

13.4-13.8 

16,4 

8 

16.6 

8 

*lndividual  problem  areas  are  numbered  as  they  are 
Appendix  A.) 

Table  6. 

listed  on  the  opinionnaire.  (See 

PREFERRED  ORDER  IN  WHICH  GROUPS  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS 
SHOULD  BE  STUDIED: 

SELECTED  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PERSONNEL 
(n=6) 

Rank  of 

Range  of 

Groups  of 

Average  Ranks 

Problem 

Within  Each 

Problem  Areas* 

Areas 

Group 

1 

4.6-4.7 

6,  1 

2 

5.7-6.3 

13,  2 

3 

7.8-8.7 

11,5,  15,  14 

4 

9.5-10.5 

3,  10,  17,  9 

5 

11.5-12.0 

4,  18,  7 

6 

13.2 

12 

7 

14.3-14.5 

8,  16 

* Individual  problem  areas  are  numbered  as  they  are  listed  on  the  opinionnaire.  (See 
Appendix  A.) 
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Table  7. 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PRIORITY  RANKINGS  OF  PROBLEM 


Trade  and  Technical 
Teacher  Trainers 

Selected  Sute 
Department  Personnel 
(n=6) 

Area  School 
Administrators 
(n=17) 

.68** 

.64** 

Trade  and  Tech- 
nical Teacher 
Trainers  (n=5f  . 

.32 

^^Significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01  level. 

Question  3.  To  whttt  extent  do  vocational  educators  with  specific  statewide  respond- 
otiity  for  ogrtculture,  business,  distributive,  and  home  economics  education  agree  with 
their  colleagues  in  trade  and  technical  education  on  the  preferred  order  in  which  the 
problem  areas  should  be  studied? 

In  response  to  the  opinionnaire  sent  to  the  related  vocational  fields  the  two 

representatives  of  home  economics  education  stated  that  the  listed  problem  anas  are  not 
relCTant  to  their  field;  they  did  not  presume  to  assign  ranks  to  the  problem  areas. 

The  iwainmg  six  members  of  the  related  vocational  fields  sample  had  a low,  but 
statisticaUy  significant  (.05  level),  degree  of  agreement  amiHig  their  individual  rankings 
(W=.28).  Consequently,  problem  a^  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  average  ranks. 
Table  8 presrats  this  grouping;  it  signifies  the  preferred  order  in  which  the  “deUrnited” 
related  vocational  fields  sample  (n=6)  believes  the  problem  areas  ^uld  be  studied. 

Table  8. 

PREFERRED  ORDER  IN  WHICH  GROUPS  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS 
SHOULD  BE  STUDIED; 

DELIMITED  RELATED  VOCATIONAL  FIELDS  SAMPLE 
(n=6) 


Rank  of 
Groups  of 
Problem  Areas 

Range  of 
Average  Ranks 
Within  Each  Group 

Problem  Areas* 

1 

5.6-  5.8 

14,  10 

2 

6.8-  7.3 

13.  5,  2 

3 

8.0-  8.8 

1,  4, 9,  15, 3, 7 

4 

10.0-10.5 

11,  17,  6 

5 

11.5 

12 

6 

12.8 

18 

7 

14.5 

16 

8 

17.3 

8 

*Individual  problem  areas  are  numbered  as  they  are  listed  on  the  opinionnaire. 


When  the  average  ranks  assigned  to  the  problem  areas  by  the  trade  and  technical 
sample  and  the  delimited  related  vocational  fields  sample  are  each  converted  to  a range 
of  one  to  eighteen,  a Spearman  rank  order  correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  converted 
ranks  yields  a coefficient  of  .60  (significant  at  the  .01  level). 

Question  4a.  When  the  principal  findings  of  this  study  are  compared  with  those  of 
similar  studies  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  what  common  problem  areas  have  been 
identified? 

The  study  in  Michigan,  conducted  during  1961-2,  attanpted  to  identify  and  rank 
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vocational  education  problems  m that  State  by  securing  ncmiinatlons  and  ratings  from  a 
researa  project  advisory  committee^  State  vocational  supervisors,  and  the  vocanrad  and 
practical  arts  tea^r  training  staff  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Thirty-seven  problems 
were  accumulated  and  ranked.  o-  / 

T^ty^me  of  Michigan’s  vocatbnal  problems  seem  comparable  to  eleven  of  Minne- 
sota s trade  a^  technical  problem  areas.  Table  9 gives  the  common  problem  areas. 

Appendix  B li^  the  sixteen  Michigan  problems  for  wMch  Minnesota  has  no  direct 
^unteip^  In  the  opinion  of  the  Michigan  respondents,  six  of  these  pn^lems  rank  in 
TO  first  (upper)  qu^le  of  all  problems  m importance,  two  are  in  the  second  quartile, 
three  arc  m the  thud  quartile,  and  five  are  in  the  fourth  (lowest)  quartUe. 

The  I960  Pennsylvania  stuc^  utilized  eighty^ve  criteria  for  evaluating  local  programs 
industnal  educi^on  as  the  major  source  list  for  problem  statements.  Sixty- 
eight  local  directors,  principals,  and  trade  and  industrial  coordmatcxs  (about  70%  of  die 
desired  samite)  rated  these  problems  plus  thirty-four  additional  (respondent  suggested) 
problems.  A rank  order  was  ascertained. 

Only  the  fourtera  mo^  import^t  (of  the  tmal  <me  hundred  and  ninetera)  problems  in 
Pamtylyama  8 trade  and  mdustnal  program  were  reported;  these  have  berai  compared 
^th  Minnej^  s eighteen  ptob\tm  areas.  Twelve  of  the  fourteen  problems  coire^d 
to  eight  of  the  Minnesota  problem  areas.  These  are  shown  in  Table  9. 

Appendix  C lists  ^e  two  Pennsylvania  problems  for  which  Minnesota  has  no  direct 
^imtywSa  ^1^”*^  ^ quartiles  of  the  fourteen  most  significant 

^ i^tit  oM  (number  6)  of  the  thirteen  top-ranked  Minnesota  problem  areas  have  been 
coqsid^  significant  enough  by  Michigan  and/or  Pennsylvania  to  include  in  thdr  rank- 
ings. Only  one  (number  12)  of  the  five  lowest  ranked  Minnesou  problem  areas  has  been 
considered  sufficientfy  important  (by  Michigan)  to  be  ranked  at  all. 

Table  9. 

CX)MMON  PROBLEM  AREAS  IDENTIFIED  BY  STUDIES 
IN  MINNESOTA,  MICHIGAN.  AND  PENNSYLVANIA* 


♦An  (x)  indicates  that  the  Minnesota  problem  area  has  also  been  identified 
by  the  other  State. 

♦♦Problem  areas  are  numbered  as  they  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

Question  4b.  To  what  extent  are  the  priorities  assigned  to  common  problem  areas  in 
each  of  the  other  studies  in  agreement  with  the  priority  found  in  this  study? 
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Table  10  indicates  that  there  are  no  statistically  significant  relationships  between  com- 
mon problem  areas,  although  there  is  a slight  tendency  for  both  Michi^  and  Penn^l- 
I vania  to  assign  reverse  priorities  to  those  problem  areas  whi(^  each  has  in  common  with 
Minnesota. 

Table  10. 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PRIORITY  RANKINGS  OF 
PROBLEM  AREAS  COMMON  TO  MINNESOTA  AND 
MICHIGAN,  AND  TO  MINNESOTA  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 


Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

(n=Il) 

(n=8) 

Minnesota 

-.22 

-.39 

IV.  CONOLUSIONS 

Any  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  as  a result  of  this  study  are  necessarily  restricted 
to  the  sample  at  the  time  me  instrument  was  completed.  The  reader  is,  thmfm,  cau- 
tioned that  the  value  of  the  conclusions  is  dependent  upon,  first,  acceptance  of  the  partic- 
ular respondents  as  qualified  judges  who  have  provided  honest,  thoughtful  opinions,  and 
second,  reco^tion  that  changes  in  conditions  within  the  ^e  mi^t  well  alter  the  kind 
and/or  priority  of  problems  that  exist.  Within  these  limitations,  it  can  be  concluded  that: 

1.  The  questions  listed  in  Appendix  A reflect  most  of  the  current  inoblmn  areas  which 
appew  tc  be  significantly  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade  and  technical  pro- 
gram in  Minnesota.  Researchable  problems  remain  to  be  extracted  each  of 
these  areas. 

2.  Table  2 provides  the  best  estimate  of  the  order  in  which  the  identified  trade  and 
tecimical  problem  areas  should  be  investiteted.  This  conclusion  assumes  that  the 
respmidents  are  equally  capable  judges  of  the  needs  of  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation, and  that  an  aritmetic  average  of  diverse  individual  opinions  (in  lieu  of  any 
consensus)  is  more  valid  than  a single  individual  opinion. 

3.  Tables  4,  5,  and  6 provide  the  best  estimate  of  the  Order  in  which  separate  groups 
of  area  scho(4  adnwistratom,  trade  and  technical  teacher  traine^  and  select^ 
State  Department  personnel  feel  the  problem  areas  should  be  studied. 

4.  There  is  little  agreement  within  each  of  these  separate  groups  of  trade  and  tech- 
nical educators  as  to  preferred  order.  However,  avera^  pinions  indicate  that 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of  each  group  tend 
to  be  reflected  in  their  choice  of  problem  area  prionties. 

5.  The  problem  areas  identified  for  trade  and  technical  ecacation  are  relevant  to  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  business,  and  distributive  education,  but  not  to  home  eco- 
nomics education.  Based  on  a very  limited  sample,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  opinions  of  individuals  in  the  first  three  mentioned  fields  arc  as  disparate 
as  those  of  the  trade  and  technical  educatom,  and  that  their  average  opinion  agmes 
with  the  results  reported  in  Table  2 as  well  as  any  of  the  groups  within  trade  and 
technical  education  agree  among  themselves. 

6.  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  have  also  identified  almost  all  of  the  problem  areas 
which  this  study  fin^  most  important  Wthin  these  *^common^  problem  areas, 
however,  there  is  no  appreciable  relationship  b^een  the  priorities  assigned  by  this 
State  and  Michigan  or  Pennsylvania.  Differences  in  the  nature  of  the  sample,  time, 
conditions  within  each  State,  and  the  frame  in  which  the  opinion  was  requested 
may  all  contribute  to  a lack  of  relationship.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  Michi- 
gan and  Pennsylvania  have  recognized  problems  for  which  Minnesota  has  no 
apparent  counterparts. 
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V.  IMPUCATIDNS 

1.  It  is  inevitable  that,  in  evaluating  proposals  submitted  to  the  State  for  funding 
^e  ronsiderabon  be  gven  to  their  immediate  educational  significance.  The  je- 

sludy  should  TOntnbute  to  this  aspect  of  the  total  Valuation.  But  be- 
intunatdy  acquainted  with  the  State’s  trade  and  technical 
“P°i“  dwirable  priority  in  which  to  investigate 

too  ^ *1^®"  not  to  weight  immediate  educational  significance 

too  heavily,  ot  to  use  too  fine  a scale  in  its  measurement. 

2.  If  the  type  and  relatwe  importance  of  problems  expressed  by  educational  practi- 

by  their  perception  of  changing  conditions,  then  it  is 
necessary,  espwially  in  the  rapidly  evolving  vocational  program,  to  ke«p  the  list  of 
problem  priorities  current  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  usefulness. 

desirability  of  maintaining  a current  list  of  problems  for  research 
• T®  P^nwses-repetitive  measures  should  reveal  the  “persistent”  prob- 
!t®i!!21»w  .“.opportunity  to  evaluate  program  progress,  in- 

directly and  subjectively,  by  utilizing  change  in  perceived  problems  as  a c^rion. 

APPENDIX  A 

PROBLEM  AREAS  IDENTIFIED  BY  MINNESOTA  CONFEREES 
(Shown  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  listed  on  the  opinionnaire) 

*'  !?wiih?*?  **’®  **i**’.“hool  years  be  best  used  to  discharge  public  education’s  total  resuon- 
^hty  for  pr^anng  students  to  enter  the  world  of  work? 

2.  Wat  r»p(msibility  does  vocational  education  have  for  providing  curricula  for  the 

a'SleSa“Su^ti5r'‘^  "®  ®“®'‘^®  “ vocational 

sMd'te^idSr'*  **  ‘“•“‘‘•"'S  ^or  identifying  the  occupations  for  which  training 

*■  SillTe^Sj?  Hoif  *®  'v»“‘ 

’■  H^vX^anTS  SK  roSr  ‘““®-‘«^*  ““ 

8.  Mtot  specific  (Kcupauons  wiU  emerge  from  the  taconite  industry? 

9.  How  can  we  improve  our  methods  for  identifying  and  developing  the  curriculum  and 

specific  course  content  used  to  train  for  a given  occu^ion?  curriculum  and 

“■  o7  I**  ■“  P^'P”®*®^  vocational  curricula  on  the  attain- 

ment of  specialaed,  immediately  producuve  skills  versus  the  development  of  abilities  oer- 
1 1 Whit*  brradth  and  fleubility  in  string  long-range  occupational  goals? 

1.  ®J®  *he  relative  merits  of  the  administrative  structure  and  educational  opportunities 

Si®IIwi^  ® special!^  and  (b)  coinprehensive  institutions  (i.e.  area  vocational-techni- 
^^hools  ^community  college,  vocational  higji  schools  vs.  comprehensive  high  schools)^ 

‘Ik  relative  eflFoctiveness  of  vocational  vs.  non- 
^adonal  programs  (to  show  the  personal  and  social  benefits  of  vocational  programs)? 

nat(OT,*^&ec^?^  *®'®®‘’  vocat'^®®!  supervisors,  coordi- 

H^an  we  improve  the  recruitment,  selection,  training,  and  updating  of  vocational  in- 

15.  How  can  we  improw  tte  and  effectiveness  of  the  classroom  and  shop  teaching- 

iA  ?h“  instmctional  materials,  length  of  class  periods,  etc.)? 

16.  Wat  IS  foe  «tent  of  gMgraphical  mobility  among  youth  and  workers  in  the  Stat^ 

17.  What  will  be  the  statewide  quantitative  need  for  workers  in  each  of  the  trade  and  industrial 

10  1^70?  In  what  geographical  areas  will  these  needs  be  centered? 

18.  mat  arc  the  objecUve  m»sum  which  wiH  predict  student  achievement  and  completion 

rate  in  our  vocational  curricula?  " wympicuun 


12. 

13. 

14. 
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APPENDIX  B 


MICHIGAN  PROBLEMS  NOT  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO 
MINNESOTA  PROBLEM  AREAS 


Quartile 

Problem  Rank 


1.  To  determine  the  need  for»  and  feasibility  of  area  vocational  schools  in  Michigan.  1 

2.  To  determine  the  essenti^  services  and  organization  of  an  effeaWe  vocational 

guidance  program.  1 

3.  To  determine  the  organizational  relatiooships  of  vocational  education  programs 

in  community  colleges  ^ the  high  schools  within  their  service  areas.  1 

4.  To  determine  the  individuals  or  groups  who  make  the  decisions  relative  to  the 

operation  of  vocational  education  at  the  local,  state  and  national  h^^els  with 
particular  empha’Hs  at  the  local  level.  1 

5.  To  determine  the  essentia]  chariKrteristics  and  organization  of  a program  for  re- 
training displac^  adult  workers.  1 

6.  To  make  an  opinion  survey  of  local  school  administrators  to  determine  the  an- 

ticipated effect  of  a gradual  withdrawal  of  special  reimbursement  on  the  high 
school  program,  on  the  teacher-education  program,  and  on  the  post-hi^  sc1kk>1 
programs.  1 

7.  To  appraise  the  rese^^  in  vocational  education  to  determine  scope  and  quality.  2 

8.  To  catalogue  the  opinim  ci  school  and  community  leaders  on  ways  of  better 

utilizatfon  of  community  resources  in  cooperative  occupational  training,  aj^ 
prenticeslup,  work  experimtce,  and  job-upgr^ng  programs.  2 

9.  To  describe  the  organizational  structure  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan 

and  the  kinds  of  services  rendered.  3 

10.  To  determine  the  structure,  g^  and  activities  of  school,  community,  state  and 

federal  agencies  concerned  with  vocational  education  and  to  show  foe  interrela- 
tionships among  them.  3 

11.  To  determine  tl^  extent  to  which  lay  advisory  committees  are  being  used  and 

to  assess  the  opinions  of  school  and  lay  persons  as  to  the  value  of  lay  advisory 
committees.  3 

12.  To  analyze  the  areas  of  responsibflity  of  practical  arts  and  of  vocational  educa- 

and  to  determine  the  administrative  relationships  between  them.  4 

13.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Michigan  Council  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Administration  is  representative  of  those  groups  interested  in  usd  concerned 

with  the  administration  of  vocational  education.  4 

14.  To  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vocational  education  courses  offered 

by  correspondence  schools.  4 

15.  To  analyze  the  progr^s  and  activities  of  selected  professional  organizations 

in  Michigan  to  determine  bow  effective  they  are  in  providing  leadei^'p  in  vo- 
cational education.  4 

16.  To  determine  the  existing  administrative  relationships  between  public  and  pri- 
vate technical  education.  4 

APPENDIX  C 

PENNSYLVANIA  PROBLEMS*  NOT  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO 
MINNESOTA  PROBLEM  AREAS 


Quartile 

Problem  Rank 


1.  The  identification  and  proper  installation  of  safety  devices  for  various  trade 

areas.  1 

2.  Methods  of  securing  support  for  an  adequate  budget  for  a T.  & I.  program.  3 


*Including  only  the  top-ranked  fourteen  problems. 
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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  help  school  administrators 
and  home  economics  teachers  plan  and  develop  programs  which 
prepare  high  school  youth,  post -high  school  youth,  and  adults 
for  empl03ni>ent  in  occupations  utilizing  home  economics  know- 
ledge and  skills. 

The  State  Home  Economics  Education  Supervisory  Staff  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  this  guide.  Miss  P.  Louise 
Keller,  Supervisor  Home  Economics  Occupational  En^loyment 
Programs,  was  responsible  for  writing  and  {nrepeuring  the 
materials.  We  appreciate  her  leadership  in  the  development 
of  this  bulletin. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  interest  of  Miss  Ata  Lee,  Regional 
Representative  Home  Economics  Education,  and  Miss  Rua  Van 
fern  who  read  the  material,  offered  suggestions,  and  raised 
questions. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  guide  will  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  school  administrators  in  the  development  of 
high  quality  occup>ational  programs. 


R.  D.  Anderson 
State  Director 
Vocational  Education 


/yima  Bentley 


State  Supervisor 

Home  Economics  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


Home  Economics  education  programs  in  South  Carolina  are  expanding.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  and  improving  the  programs  which  focus  on  preparation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  homemaking,  new  programs  are  being  offered  which  prepare  for  gainful 
employment  in  occupations  utiiizing  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  economics  subjects. 
This  expansion  is  timely  due  to  the  many  socio-econanic  changes  affecting  families 
and  society. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  homemaker  are  more  challenging  today  than  ever  before 
due  to  many  choices  which  she  makes  in  relation  to  new  equipment,  new  products, 
new  techniques  as  well  as  changing  values  and  roles  of  family  members.  This  presents 
an  increasing  need  for  continued  and  expanded  education  to  prepare  youth  and  adults 
for  the  important  vocation  of  homemaking. 

A large  number  of  women  are  employed  outside  the  home  and  the  number  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. It  is  estimated  that  by  1970,  30  million  women  will  be  working  outside  the 
home.  Women  always  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  economy  of  homes  and 
of  the  country,  now  contributions  of  many  women  include  work  outside  the  home  as  well 
as  work  in  the  home.  Employed  women  have  become  a permanent  and  significant  addition 
to  our  economy.  Some  facts  concerning  women  in  the  world  of  work  are; 

Women  comprise  one- third  of  employed  labor  force;  in  1970  it  is 
predicted  that  50  percent  of  labor  force  will  be  women. 

Women  will  work  outside  the  home  for  approximately  25  years  of 
their  lives. 

Working  wives  make  up  more  than  half  of  the  entire  female  labor 
force. 

{ 

One- third  of  all  women  workers  have  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

One  woman  in  ten  is  the  head  of  a household  and  the  main  breadwinner 
for  the  family. 

In  light  of  these  trends  in  our  society,  home  economics  education  in  many  communities 
will  be  expanded.  It  will 

- continue  to  prepare  individuals  for  the  important  vocation  of 
homemaking; 

- prepare  some  youth  and  adults  for  employment  in  occupations  vrtiich  use 
hone  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 

While  both  of  these  purposes  are  important  and  present  a challenge  to  home  economists, 
this  bulletin  deals  only  with  the  development  of  programs  which  focus  on  preparation 
of  individuals  for  gainful  employment. 
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SECTION  I 


OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  passed  by  Congress  during  a period  of 
high  unemployment  and  underemployment.  The  funds  authorized  therefore,  were 
designated  for  the  development  of  vocational  education  programs  for  gainful 
employment.  Home  economics  educators  have  accepted  the  responsibilities  of 
developing  courses  or  curriculum  which  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  gainful 
employment  in  occupations  utilizing  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  economics 
subject  matter  areas.  These  areas  include  child  development,  clothing  and 
textiles,  food  and  nutrition  and  home  and  institution  management. 


The  Vocational  Act  of  1963  also  stresses  the  importance  of  developing  high 
quality  programs  for  >-33 


- persons  attending  high  school 

- persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the 
labor  market. 

- persons  «dio  have  already  entered  the  labor  market,  and  who 
need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  or  advance  in  employment. 

persons  »rtio  have  academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education 
program. 


%me  examples  of  occupations  in  the  four  areas  of  home  economics  have  been  identified 
Dy  the  Home  Economics  personnel  in  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  The  list  of  occupations  and  the  groups  of  people  for  whomi  training 
programs  seem  to  be  appropriate  will  assist  educators  in  planning  programs  which 
will  meet  the  employment  needs  of  youth  and  adults.  See  Chart  I. 
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CHART  I 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  USING  HOME  ECONOMICS 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 


• School  Dropouts 

Grades  Grades  or 

Occupations  11  & 12  13  & 14  Special  groups  Adults 

AREA  OF  FOOD  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  & SERVICE 


Food  Service  Worker  x 

Food  Service  Assistant  x x 

Food  Service  Supervisor  x 

School  Lunch  Manager  x 

Food  Demonstrator  x 

Food  Service  Technician  x 


AREA  OF  CARE  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  CHILDREN 

Child  Care  Aide  or  Worker  x 

Assistant  in  Nursery  School 

or  Day-care  Center  x 

Child  Care  Supervisor  x 

AREA  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

Homemaker  Service 
(Visiting  Homemaker) 

Homemaker's  Assistant 
Management  Aide  in  Low-rent 
Housing 

Institutional  Housekeeper 
Hotel  and  Motel  Housekeeping  Aide 

AREA  OF  CLOTHING  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  AND  SERVICE 

Assistant  Seamstress  x 

Seamstress 

Clothing  Alterer  x 

Dry  Cleaning  & Laundry  Aide  x 

Home  Furnishings  and/or 
Clothing  Technician  x 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


The  above  chart  indicates  the  broad  scope  of  occupations,  which  utilize  home 
economics  knowledge  and  skills,  and  it  also  suggests  occupations  appropriate 
for  upper  secondary  students,  youth  studying  at  13  and  14  grade  levels,  and  for 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 


A description  of  responsibilities  usually  carried  by  employees  in  these  occupations 
and  some  possible  places  of  employment  are  included  in  Chart  II. 
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CHART  II 


RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SOME  OCCUPATIONS  UTILIZING 

HOME  ECCXJOMICS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 


OCCUPATIONS 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

POSSIBLE  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

AREA  OF  FOO)  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  & SERVICE 

Food  Service  Worker 

Prepares  and  serves  food, 
under  direction  of  food 
service  supervisor* 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
lunchrooms,  children's 
homes,  nursing  homes, 
child  day  care  centers, 
private  clubs,  catering 
services,  school  cafe- 
terias, hospitals,  and 
individual  family  homes. 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

Assistant  to  Dietician 
or  manager  of  food 
establishment. 

AREA  OF  CARE  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  CHILDREN 

Child  Care  Worker 

Assists  the  director 
or  mother  helping  with 
the  various  activities 
of  the  children. 

Day  care  centers, 
nursery  schools,  recrea- 
tional centers,  children's 
hones,  children's 
hospitals  or  pediatric 
wards  and  individual  family 
homes. 

Child  Care  Supervisor 

Assistant  Director. 
Assists  in  management 
of  center,  in  guidance 
of  children,  and  develop- 
ment of  planned  program 
for  center. 

AREA  OF  CLOTHING  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  AND  SERVICE 

Assistant  Seamstress 

Assists  a professional 
dressmaker  in  fitting, 
altering,  styling  and 
constructing  garments. 

Speciality  stores, 
cleaning  establishments, 
department  stores,  private 
business  (as  a dressmaker) 
individual  family  homes. 

Seamstress 

Constructs,  styles, 
fits  and  alters 
clothing. 

Home  Furnishings  and/or 
Clothing  Technician 

Makes  custom  home 
furnishings  as  draperies 
and  slip  covers. 

Furnishings,  decorating, 
gift  departments  or 
speciality  shops; 
decorators  studios. 
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Chart  II,  (continued) 


OCCUPATIQMS 

AREA  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

Hofflemaker's  Assistant 
Housekeeping  Assistant 


Homemaker  Service 
(Visiting  Homemaker) 


RESPONSIBILITIES  POSSIBLE  PLACES  Of  EMPLOYMENT 


Public  and  Private  housing 
developments;  hotels  and 
motels;  individual  family 
homes,  family  service 
agencies. 


Performs  duties  of 
the  homemaker  when  there 
is  illness  or  emergency  in 
the  family 


Maintains  clean  and 
orderly  home  or 
institution,  working 
under  supervision  of 
homemaker  or  housekeeping 
supervisor 


It  is  important  to  note  that  these  occupations  range  in  scope  from  semi-skilled 
or  entry-level  jobs  to  those  requiring  more  technical  competencies.  They  are 
classified  into  ■*'hree  skill  level  categories  in  Chart  III. 


CHART  III 


CLASSIFICATION  OE  SOME  rcCUPATIONS  AT 
THREE  SKILL  LEVELS 


SEMI-SKILLED  OR 
ENTRY  LEVEL 

Child  Care  Worker 

Food  Service  Worker 

Assistant  Seamstress 

Clothing  Alterer 

Hotel  & Motel  Housekeeping 
Aide 

Homemaker's  Assistant 


SKILLED  LEVEL 

Child  Care  Assistant 

Food  Service  Assistant 
School  Lunch  Manager 

Seamstress 

Home  Furnishings  Assistant 

Homemakers  Service 

Management  Aide  in 
Low-Rent  Housing 


MORE  ADVANCED  LEVET. 

Child  Care  Supervisor 

Food  Service  Supervisor 
Food  Demonstrator 

Clothing  Technician 

Management  Assistant 
in  multi-housing  project 


The  organization  of  the  above  chart  implies  that  occupations  listed  at  the  semi- 
skilled or  entry-level  are  not  dead-end  jobs.  For  example,  with  successful  perfor- 
mance on  the  job  and  with  additional  preparation,  a person  may  advance  from  a 
child  care  worker  into  a child  care  assistant  and  then  to  a child  care  supervisor. 
It  is  important  that  prospective  trainees  be  helped  to  see  all  avenues  of  promo- 
tion and/or  advancement  as  a basis  for  making  occupational  choices. 
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The  h(^  economics  program  for  gainful  employment  offered  in  a conmunity  may 
include  courses  or  curriculum  for  any  of  above  occupations)  at  any  one  or  all  three 
occupational  levels,  the  entry  level,  the  skilled  level,  or  the  advanced  level; 
and  for  any  or  all  groins  to  be  served,  the  upper- secondary  students,  the  post- 
high  school  youth,  and/or  adults.  A comprehensive  occupational  program  will  meet 
the  employment  needs  of  the  area  and  the  wide  range  of  ability  and  interests  of 
all  groups  to  be  served  by  vocational  education.  That  is,  a local  program  is 
determined  by  such  factors  as; 

- Opportunities  for  employment  in  the  geographical  area  served  by 
the  school 

- Skill  level  of  performance  requirements  of  available  jobs 

- Number  of  persons  vdio  are  interested  in  and  vdio  have  ability 
and  aptitude  for  training  at  varying  skill  levels. 

- Availability  of  qualified  teachers. 

Section  II  and  III  of  this  material.  Developing  Occupational  Employment  Programs 
and  Policy  Guidelines,  have  been  developed  to  assist  school  administrators  in  the 
establishment  of  high  quality  gainful  employment  programs  in  occupations  which 
use  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 


SECTIOi  II 


DEVELOPING  OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 


This  section  is  designed  to  help  public  school  personnel  in  planning  and  initiating 
home  economics  occupational  programs  vdiich  are  of  high  quality,  realistic  in  light 
of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  suited  to  needs, 
interests  and  abilities  of  students  who  can  benefit  from  such  programs.  To  meet 
these  criteria  programs  must  be  carefully  planned  and  initiated. 

^ - 

The  following  steps  are  recommended  for  planning  and  initiating  a local  program: 

1.  Determine  Emo. ovment  Opportunities 

Realistic  programs  are  established  only  »dien  employment  opportunities 
exist,  therefore,  collecting  evidences  of  opportunities  for  employment 
precedes  the  organization  of  a program  or  course. 

Occupational  surveys  comprise  one  effective  method  of  collecting  reliable 
data  coiiceming  employment  opportunities,  ind  provide  a basis  for  deciding 
upon  programs  to  be  offered  by  a school. 

Survey  forms  may  be  secured  from  your  District  Supervisor,  Home  Economics 
Education.  Upon  request,  she  will  assist  in  planning  and  interpreting 
a local  occupational  survey. 

2.  Appoint  and  Work  with  an  Advisory  Coumittee 

An  advisory  committee  for  occupational  programs  requiring  home  economics 
knowledge  and  skills  is  needed  as  the  success  of  a program  depends  upon 
a close  working  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  community.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  may  include  school  administrators,  home  economics 
teachers,  guidance  director,  prospective  employers  fr<ai  business,  health 
and  welfare  agencies,  a representative  from  Employment  Security,  and 
professional  women,  including  a home  economist. 

Such  a committee  is  invited  by  the  school  superintendent  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  This  committee  has  no  administrative  function  but  it 
can  give  valuable  assistance  in: 

- determining  occupational  opportunities  in  the  school  area 

- selecting  occupations  for  which  programs  are  to  be  developed 

- recommending  groups  i:  ■ be  served  as  high  school  students,  out-of- 
school  youth  or  adults. 

- interpreting  and  supporting  program 

- reviewing  and  evaluating  program  in  light  of  opportunities  for 
employment  and  employability  of  trainees 

A few  of  the  advisory  committee  members  may  be  asked  to  help  a teacher  plan 
a specific  course.  For  example:  in  planning  a child  care  course,  additional 

committee  members  may  incluSe  a specialist  in  child  development,  a director 
of  a child  care  center,  a curriculum  specialist,  and  several  parents. 
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3.  Determine  the  A\alabilitv  of  Students  Who  Have  Interests  Aptitude 
and  Ability  to  Profit  from  the  Program 

Prospective  students  should  be  of  employable  age  at  completion  of  course, 
have  aptitude,  ability  and  characteristics  necessary  for  successful 
emp  oyment,  and  are  interested  in  employment. 

4*  Select  Proqram(s)  to  be  Offered 

After  studying  the  information  obtained  concerning  opportunities  for 
employment  and  number  of  prospective  students,  select  the  course(s)  or 
programs(s)  to  be  offered. 

5.  Plan  Specific  Course  to  be  Offered 


A Plan  is  developed  so  that  the  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  program  will 

meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  community  and  the  requirements  of  the 

specific  occupation. 

a.  Identify  the  job  by  title 

b.  Make  a job  analysis 

c.  Develop  curriculum 

- state  clear-cut  objectives  based  O'"  the  performance  requirements 
of  the  job  as  defined  in  job  analysis 

- Plan  course  content  and  teaching  procedures 

- select  teaching  materials  and  resources  — reference,  films, 
visual  aids,  and  field  trips 

- select  appropriate  work  experience  situations  and  make  plans 
for  supervision  of  this  experience 

d.  List  qualifications  neede  by  trainees,  in  terms  of 

- educational  background 

- minimum  age 
interests  and  aptitude 

e.  Estimate  Budget 

- include  such  items  as  salary  of  staff,  supplies,  and  equipment 

f.  Recommend  facilities  and  equipment 

g.  Organize  plan  for  job  placement  and  follow-up 

- The  Employment  Service  assists  with  job  placement.  The  school 
prepares  forms  for  keeping  records  on  placement,  and  evaluates  job 


success. 
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6.  Procedure  for  Action 


a.  Local  school  admirdstrator  will  write  to  the  District  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics  Education  expressing  an  interest  in  offering  an 
occupational  course(s)  and  requesting"  assistance  in  planning  ways 
of 


- securing  evidences  of  opportunities  for  employment 

- determining  probable  enrollment 

- exploring  availability  of  qualified  teachers 

b.  After  securing  information  which  indicates  employment  opportunities 
and  probable  enrollment,  school  administrator  will  write  to  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education  requesting  approval  of  an 
occupational  course  or  program  in  home  economics  and  submit  two  copies 
of  form  **Data  and  Plans". 

Approval  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  local  plans  for 
high  school  classes  can  be  completed  before  pre-registration  f r 
following  school  year. 
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DATA  AND  PLANS  FOR  AN  XCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  COURSE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


(Prepare  and  suhijit  two  copies  when  making  an  application.  Copies  will  be  found 
in  back  of  this  bulletin.  Additional  ones  may  be  secured  from  Supeivisor  of 
Occupational  Program,  Home  Economics  Education.) 


SCHOOL COUNTY DATE 

1.  Course  requested  (such  as,  Food  Service,  Child  Care 


2.  Summary_of  survey  findings  by  giving  evidence  of  employment  opportunities, 
a.  Now 


b.  In  the  future 


3.  Counseling  - Method  of  counseling  prospective  students 


4.  Basis  for  selecting  students 


5.  Enrollment  - Probable  enrollment 

6.  Grade  Placement  of  probaLxe  enrollees 

a.  High  School  students  grade  11 grade  12 

b.  Post-high  school  youth  and  adults:  

7.  Time  class  will  meet  daily length  of  class 

8.  Work  experience  - Number  of  employers  who  have  agreed  to  provide  work  experience 

for  students  
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9.  Teacher  Name^ 

Certificate  Vrs.  Teaching  Experience 

Types  of  work  experience  in  the  occupation  to  be  taught_ 


10*  Schedule  of  Teacher 


a.  High  School  Classes 

Number  of  regularly  scheduled  classes 
Number  of  weekly  conference  periods  to 
be  used  for  developing  wage  earning 
programs 

Number  of  months  of  employment 

b.  Out  of  school  youth  and  adult  classes 
Number  classes  to  be  taught 

Period  of  employment 

11.  Budget  for 


Travel  of  teacher 
Operating  program 
Facilities 

12.  Facilities  - Plan  for  providing  necessary 
facilities 


Signed: 

School  Superintendent  Principal 


S^^xiQP  III,  Policy  Guidelines,  will  be  helpful  in  filling  out  this  report. 

ERIC 


SECTION  III 


POLICY  GUIDELINES 

This  section,  on  Policy  Guidelines,  has  been  developed  to  help  administrators 
plan  quality  programs  for  persons  who  are  attending  high  school,  and  for  post- 
high-  school  youth  and  adults » 

A.  Policy  Guidelines  for  Programs  for  Persons  Attending  High  School 

High  school  groups  to  be  served  by  home  economics  vocational 
education  for  gainful  employment  include  boys  and  girls  who  expect 
to  enter  the  labor  market  on  completion  of  their  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  following  will  be  helpful  in  planning  a quality  program 
for  youth  in  your  school. 

!•  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  persons  for  bifiployment  in  an 
occupation  utilizing  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  economics  subjects. 
Entry  into  an  occupation  is  the  focus  of  the  program. 

2.  Advisory  Committees 

The  school  administrator,  with  assistance  of  home  economics  teacher(s) 
appoints  advisory  committee  members  and  participates  in  committee 
meetings.  (See  p.Y  ),  support  of  program  by  administrator  is  an 

important  aspect  in  determining  its  success. 

3.  Employment  Opportunities 

Programs  are  established  only  when  employment  opportunities  exist. 
Surveys,  interviews  or  questionnaires  provide  basis  for  determining 
employment  opportunities. 

4.  Instruction 


The  instruction  shall  include  learning  experiences  which  help  students 
develop  an  understanding  of  basic  principles  and  acquire  essential  skills 
and  abilities  needed  for  successful  performance  on  the  job.  The  under- 
standings, skills,  and  abilities  are  developed  in  classroom,  laboratory 
work,  and  supervised  work  experience, 

5.  Observation  and  Work  Experience 

In  addition  to  class  and  laboratory  sessions  each  student  needs 
opportunities  for  observation,  participation,  and  on-the-job  work 
experience. 

a.  Observation  and  participation 

Observation  and  participation  are  a part  of  each  program  planned 
to  help  students  develop  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  and 
requirements  of  the  job  for  which  he  is  receiving  training.  Fifteen 
to  twenty  hours  of  observation  and  participation  is  necessary  for 
each  student  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
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b.  Work  experience 

Work  experience  means  a paid  job  outside  the  school,  specifically 
related  to  the  occupation  being  studied  in  the  school.  This  is 
work  experience  under  the  supervision  of  both  the  employer  and 
the  teacher  of  the  course. 

The  amount  of  work  experience  feasible  for  students  depends  upon 
the  competencies  to  be  developed.  Through  experiences  provided 
in  class,  laboratory,  observation,  and  participation  students 
develop  some  proficiencies  before  assignment  for  work  experience. 
This  work  experience  may  be  carried  out  during  school  hours,  after 
school  hours,  on  week-ends  or  in  summer  if  the  course  is  two 
years  in  length. 

Some  criteria  for  selection  of  appropriate  places  for  work 
experience  of  students  include: 

- Respectability  and  reputation  of  the  employer. 

- Competence  of  employees. 

- Standards  of  workmanship. 

- Adequacy  of  equipment. 

- Policies  of  company  toward  occupational  courses. 

- Existing  employer-employee  relationships. 

6.  Class  Schedule  and  Credit 

Students  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  classroom  for  a minimum 
of  one  regular  class  period  per  day  five  days  per  week.  The  occupa- 
tional program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  program, 
thus  allowing  students  enrolled  to  earn  credits  which  count  toward 
requirements  for  graduation.  One  unit  of  credit  is  given  for  a 
class  scheduled  for  one  period  daily,  five  days  a week  for  two 
semesters.  One-half  unit  of  credit  is  given  for  a course  offered 
for  one  semester. 

7.  Class  Size 


The  enrollment  shall  meet  the  requirements  as  set  up  in  Standards 
for  Accredited  High  Schools  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  suggested  that 
classes  be  limited  to  16  or  20  students  so  as  to  provide  for  indivi- 
dual instruction  in  developing  skills  and  for  adequate  supervision 
of  work  experience. 

8.  Student  Selection 

Students  to  be  enrolled  shall 

- be  regular  high  school  students. 

- be  classified  as  a junior  or  senior 

- be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  meet  legal  age  requirements 
for  entry  into  occupation  for  which  he  wishes  to  take  training, 
have  aptitude,  ability  and  interest  to  profit  from  course  and  to 
succeed  on  the  job.  These  qualifications  may  have  been  demonstrated 
in  previous  courses  or  they  are  determined  through  planned 
demonstrations  and  tests. 
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9#  Counseling 

A school  offers  a realistic  counseling  program  which  aids  students 
in  the  selection  of  courses  by  providing  information  concerning 
opportunities  for  employment,  education  requirements  for  successful 
achievement,  and  opportunities  for  advancement. 

10.  Teacher  Qualifications 
The  teacher 

- meets  the  State  Home  Economics  Certification  Standards  as  outlined 
in  the  South  Carolina  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  or  has 
earned  a major  in  a specific  home  economics  subject  matter  field 
specifically  related  to  the  particular  occupation  to  be  taught. 

- has  proficiencies  in  basic  skills  required  in  specific  occupations 
to  be  taught. 

- has  had  some  occupational  experience  as  a paid  worker  or  as  a 
volunteer  in  a work  situation  related  to  the  occupation  to  be 
taught. 

11.  Teacher  Schedule 


Time  in  the  teachers  school  schedule  is  provided  for  counseling 
occupational  students,  surveying  employment  opportunities,  making 
contacts  with  prospective  employers  of  students,  working  with  an 
advisory  committee,  and  supervising  work  experience.  While  a student 
is  participating  in  on- job  work  experience  the  teacher  shall  visit 
him  once  every  two  weeks  for  supervision. 

For  a class  of  16  to  20  students,  five  conference  periods  per  week 
are  recommended  for  this  phase  of  the  home  economics  program. 

. 

12.  Financing  the  Program 

Reimbursement  to  help  finance  salary  and  travel  will  be  paid  from 
State  and  Federal  funds. 

a.  Salary 

1.  For  a full-time  teacher  of  an  occupational  program,  three- 
fourths  of  the  certificate  salary  will  be  reimbursed  from 
State  and  Federal  funds.  For  a teacher  employed  on  a part- 
time  basis,  the  reimbursement  will  be  based  on  teacher 
certification  and  hours  of  employment. 

2.  For  a full-time  home  economics  teacher  whose  schedule  includes 
classes  in  homemaking  and  at  least  one  class  in  occupational 
preparation,  the  reimbursement  will  be  the  same  as  for  a full- 
time teacher  of  an  occupational  program. 
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b.  Travel 

Reimbursement  for  approved  travel  is  paid  at  the  current  rate  per 
mile  in  the  State.  One-half  of  the  travel  is  reimbursed  from  local 
funds  and  one-half  from  State  and  Federal  funds. 

The  total  amount  budgeted  for  travel  is  determined  jointly  by  the 
teacher  and  school  administrators,  with  consideration  given  to  enroll 
ment,  geographical  area  and  location  of  work  experience  stations. 

Payment  is  made  for  actual  approved  travel  and  is  not  on  a flat 
monthly  basis.  Mileage  is  computed  from  the  school  and  not  from 
the  teacher’s  place  of  residence. 

Approved  travel  includes  trips  to 

- interview  prospective  employers 

- interview  advisory  committee  members 

- supervise  work  experience 

- interview  prospective  students  and  their  parents 

- conference  with  consultants  or  resource  persons 

- attend  conferences  and  workshops 

c.  Operation  of  Department 

Adequate  funds  for  operation  of  the  occupational  classes  are 
necessary  for  successful  teaching.  The  following  factors  are 
to  be  considered  in  setting  up  an  operational  budget: 

- funds  for  operation  of  the  occupational  class(es)  are 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  home  economics  department. 

These  funds  will  be  provided  from  the  school  budget  for 
consumable  supplies. 

- A minimum  of  $3  per  pupil  should  be  budgeted  for  classes 
of  less  than  20.  The  amount  needed  will  be  determined  by 
the  occupational  program  that  is  being  taught. 

- Operating  funds  are  needed  for  the  following  types  of  con- 
sumable supplies: 

Supplies  for  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  and 
the  preparation  appropriate  for  the  occupational  class. 

Textbooks,  references,  instructional  materials,  audio- 
visual media  appropriate  for  instruction  in  occupation 
for  which  training  is  being  provided. 

13.  Space  and  Equipment 

The  State  and  District  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  Education 
will  help  a local  school  plan  for  facilities  and  equipment  needed 
for  occupational  programs. 


O 
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B.  Programs  for  Post-High  School  Vouth  and  Adults 


It  IS  important  that  vocational  education  be  made  available  to  post- 
high  school  youth  and  adults.  These  groups  include  anyone  who  has 
completed  or  left  high  school;  who  is  interested  in  full-time  study 
in  preparation  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work,  and  anyone  who  is 
employed  but  needs  to  upgrade  his  skills  and  knowledge  in  order  to 
advance  to  a higher  level  position.  The  following  policies  will  be 
helpful  in  planning  quality  occupational  programs  to  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  post-high  school  youth  and  adults. 

1.  Purpose 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  preparation  for  employment  in  a particu- 
lar occupation  or  cluster  of  closely  related  occupations. 

2.  Advisory  Committee 

One  advisory  committee  helps  plan  the  total  occupational  program 
which  uses  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills.  (See  Section 
II,  page  7. 

3.  Employment  Opportunities 

Programs  are  established  only  when  employment  opportunities  exist. 
Surveys,  interviews  or  questionnaires  provide  basis  for  determining 
employment  opportunities. 

4.  Instruction 

The  instructional  program  will  vary  according  to  interests,  ability, 
and  educational  background  of  enrollees  and  according  to  the  com- 
petencies needed  for  employment  in  an  occupation. 

The  understandings,  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  successful 
performance  on  the  job  are  developed  through  instruction  in  the 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  supervised  work  experience. 

b.  Supervised  Work  Experience 

In  addition  to  class  anr  laboratory  sessions  each  enrollee  shall 
make  observations  and  .piete  some  work  experience.  Work  ex- 
perience is  an  integrj  part  of  an  occupational  preparation  program 
and  it  is  carried  paiallel  with  the  classwork. 

6.  Scheduling 


The  instructional  program  may  be  offered  at  any  time  which  encourages 
those  interested  to  attend. 
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The  proyraiiib  may  be  offered 

- for  any  duration  of  time  as  needed  to  achieve  specific  goals. 

- on  a full-time  basis  with  enrollees  spending  the  full  school 
day  in  preparation  for  employment. 

- on  a part-time  basis  with  enrollees  spending  two  to  three  hours 
daily  or  two  to  four  hours  weekly  in  preparation  for  employment 

7.  Class  Size 

To  initiate  a class  it  is  desirable  to  have  a minimum  enrollment 
of  ten  with  average  attendance  of  eight. 

8.  Qualifications  of  Trainees 

- Shows  special  interest  in  area  she  has  chosen  for  preparation  and 
is  interested  in  employment  in  the  ar^a. 

- Shows  through  demonstrations  and  aptitude  tests  some  ability  in 
the  area  she  has  chosen  for  employment  training. 

- Is  cooperative  and  dependable. 

- Is  able  to  read  and  follow  directions. 

- Is  of  sound  physical  and  emotional  health. 

- Is  able  to  work  under  supervision. 

- Is  willing  to  have  a physical  examination,  if  required  for 
employment. 

9.  Counseling 


Prospective  enrollees  need  information  regarding  opportunities  for 
employment,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  requirements  for 
successful  achievement  in  occupations  for  which  training  programs 
are  being  offered. 

10.  Teacher  Qualifications 

a.  A teacher  employed  on  a full-time  basis 

- is  a college  graduate  in  home  economics  or  home  economics  education 
with  additional  credits  in  the  area  in  which  she  teaches. 

- has  had  some  occupational  experience  in  the  area  in  which  she 
will  be  teaching. 

- has  demonstrated  ability  to  plan  an  instructional  program 
and  to  teach  effectively. 
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b,  A teacher  employed  for  short  intensive  courses 

- has  completed  some  college  courses  in  tiie  area  in  which 
she  will  be  teaching, 

- has  had  much  successful  work  experience  in  the  occupation 
she  will  be  teaching, 

- is  willing  to  attend  an  in-service  workshop  to  plan 
instructional  program  and  teaching  procedures,^ 

11,  Term  of  Employment  of  Teachers 

Term  of  employment  of  each  teacher  shall  be  adequate  to  permit  her  to 

- recruit  class  members 

- plan  program 

- secure  teaching  materials  and  plan  for  needed  equipment 

- teach  class(es) 

- contact  prospective  employers 

- make  plans  for  work  experience 

- supervise  work  experience 

- keep  adequate  records 

- follow-u*^  of  trainees 

- evaluate  program 

A teacher  may  be  employed 

- on  a full-time  basis  when  she  carries  responsibilities  listed 
above  and  teaches  four  or  five  courses  during  the  school  year 

- on  a half-time  basis  when  she  carrier  responsibilities  listed 
above  and  teaches  two  or  three  courses  during  the  year, 

- on  a part-time  basis  when  she  carries  above  responsibilities  and 
teaches  one  course  during  the  year. 

The  length  of  the  courses  to  be  taught  determines  the  number  a teacher 
can  adequately  develop  on  a full-time  and  a half-time  basis.  The  length  of 
a training  course  for  a specific  occupation  or  cluster  of  occupations  is 
determined  by  the  competencies  to  be  developed  by  trainees.  Suggestions 
for  length  of  any  three  courses  are  included  here. 
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For  Child  Care  Workers  - 220  hours  of  which  90-120  hours  of 

class  instruction;  100-124  hours  of 
observation  and  supervised  work 
experience. 

For  Food  Service  Workers-200  hours,  of  which  100-120  hours  of  class 

instruction;  80-100  hours  supervised  work 
experience. 

For  Seamstress  - 220  hours,  of  which  100-120  hours  of 

class  instruction;  100-120  hours  of 
supervised  work  experience. 

Additional  hours  may  be  required  if  needed  by  the  trainee  to  develop 
the  competencies  needed  for  successful  employment. 

A teacher  of  the  day  school  home  economics  program  may  serve  as  a 
coordinator  of  an  occupational  program.  A coordinator  helps  make 
a community  survey  of  job  opportunities,  recruit  qualified  class 
members,  plan  program,  select  teaching  materials,  select  suitable 
work  experience  situations,  and  evaluate  the  program. 

12.  Financing  the  Program 

Reimbursement  to  help  finance  approved  adult  and  post-high  school 
youth  programs  will  be  paid  from  State  and  Federal  funds. 

a.  Salary 

- for  a full-time  or  half-time  teacher,  three-fourths  of  the 
salary  will  be  reimbursed  from  State  and  Federal  funds. 

- for  a teacher  employed  part-time,  reimbursement  will  be  paid 
at  the  current  rate  paid  for  adult  homemaking  classes.  In 
addition,  reimbursement  will  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  for  such 
activities  as  planning,  recruitment,  supervision.  (See  item  11, 
page  18).  For  school  year  1965-66  the  current  rate  is  $7  per 
two  hour  class  meeting.  Appropriations  will  determine  whether 

a higher  rate  can  be  paid  in  1966-67.  A salary  budget  for  each 
course  is  established  cooperatively  by  school  administrator, 
teacher,  and  state  supervisor  of  home  economics. 

- for  consultants,  who  are  not  State,  county  or  city  employees, 
reimbursement  is  limited  to  a total  of  $20  per  course. 

- for  a coordinator,  reimbursement  is  limited  to  $35  per  course. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $3^50  per  hour  for  10  hours. 

b.  Travel 

Reimbursement  for  approved  travel  is  paid  at  the  current  rate  per 

mile  in  the  State.  One-half  of  the  travel  is  reimbursed  from 

local  funds  and  one-half  from  State  and  Federal  funds. 
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The  total  amount  budgeted  for  travel  is  detemined  jointly  by 
the  teacher  and  school  administrators,  with  consideration  given 
to  enrollment,  geographical  area  and  location  of  work  experience 
stations. 

Payment  is  made  for  actual  approved  travel  and  is  not  on  a flat 
monthly  basis.  Mileage  is  computed  from  the  school  and  not 
from  the  teacher’s  place  of  residence. 

Approved  travel  includes  trips  to 

- interview  prospective  employers 

- interview  advisory  committee  members 

- supervise  work  experience 

- interview  prospective  enrollees 

- confer  with  consultants  or  resource  persons 
c.  Operation  of  Program 

Occupational  class(es)  for  post-high  school  youth  and  adults  are 
a part  of  the  total  home  economics  program.  Funds  for  the  operation 
of  these  class(es)  are  included  in  the  operational  budget  for  the 
home  economics  department.  These  funds  will  be  provided  from  the 
school  budget  for  consumable  supplies. 

The  nature  of  the  program  being  offered  will  influence  the  need 
for  consumable  supplies,  but  $3  per  enrollee  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  a budget  for  operating  post-high  school  and 
adult  classes. 

13.  Facilities 


With  the  wide  range  in  possibilities  for  adult  programs,  school 
administrators  will  need  to  make  use  of  all  available  facilities. 
These  might  include  the  use  of 

- home  economics  department  in  a junior  or  senior  high  school, 
or  in  an  area  school. 

- community  and  fear-year  college  laboratories 

- public  housing  centers 

- facilities  in  industry  - as  a waitress  class  in  restaurant 

- community  centers 

- school  lunch  room  and  kitchen. 
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Preface 


Accomplishments  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  during  its  four  year 
period  of  operation  are  presented  in  abbreviated  form  in  this  report  published  for  the  State  Board 
of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,  It  is  intended  as  a brief  description  of  what  has  been  done 
and  the  continuative  work  in  progress.  A more  detailed  treatment  of  specific  sub- researches  is 
delineated  in  supportive  documents  which  number  twenty-five  as  of  this  writing. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  any  report  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project 
is  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education. 
Without  its  initial  financial  backing  plus  a supplementary  funding  amounting  to  commitments  of  $85,000^ 
such  a far-reaching  undertaking  would  not  have  been  possible.  This  overt  act  coupled  with  provision 
for  maximum  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  permitted  abundant  opportunity  for  creativity  and  lati- 
tude in  translating  dollars  into  action. 

MVEEP  has  been  an  inter-university  cooperative  effort.  One  of  the  heart-warming  aspects  has 
been  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  have  entered  and  suffered  through  the  various  activities.  The  various  institutions  con- 
tributed personnel  and  services  that  have  augmented  the  basic  financial  grant.  Functioning  as  key 
people  in  shaping  and  energizing  the  entire  effort  of  MVEEP  have  been  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  both  as  individuals  and  collectively. 

The  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  is  without  parallel  or  precedent  in  the 
history  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan,  c ^ for  that  matter,  in  the  United  States.  Although 
vocational  education  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  other  states,  no  study  has  been  discovered  com- 
parable to  MVEEP.  Obviously,  a report  of  this  limited  scope  fails  to  capture  and  catalogue  the  mani- 
fold by-products  that  occur  within  people  and  a social  system  as  a result  of  cooperative  interaction. 
Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  some  fifteen  hundred  pages  into  this  final  report  without 
losing  some  of  the  emphasis  and  continuity  which  make  up  the  specific  researches.  Tangible  evidence 
is  already  available  attesting  to  the  fact  that  the  Project  has  had  an  impact  and  that  its  influence 
will  be  felt  because  of  the  built-in  dynamics  in  the  on-going  program  of  vocational  education. 

The  present  study  was  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  nor  exhaustive.  Additional  areas  of 
study  in  the  Michigan  program  of  vocational  education  are  plentiful.  Research  investigators,  stimu- 
lated by  funds  resulting  in  part  from  recommendations  in  this  study,  are  already  continuing  to  conduct 
studies  which  will  shed  added  light  on  some  anxious  and  perplexing  questions. 

It  would  take  much  space  to  list  the  names  of  persons  who  have  given  of  themselves  to  bring  this 
study  to  completion.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  of  them. 
However,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Project  Directors  identified  previously  the  study  would  not 
liave  ccme  to  fruition.  A special  thanks  is  given  to  the  coordinators  o^  “'ppcial  projects:  P.  Haines, 

G,  Timmons,  B.  O'Donnell,  and  W.  Bateson.  We  also  are  grateful  for  the  research  assistance  provided 
by  M.  Larson,  R.  Poland,  K,  Boumazos , and  R.  Shupe.  Finally,  to  Miss  Suzanne  Durell  we  owe  a gift 
of  gratitude  for  her  patient  and  persistent  technical  assistance. 


Lawrence  Borosage,  Director 
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FOREWORD 


The  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  on  September  16»  1958»  authorized  the  initia- 
tion of  a comprehensive  evaluation  study  which  would  assist  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  Michi- 
gan program  of  vocavional  education  in  the  immediate  future^  as  well  as  the  years  beyond.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  Charter  that  was  acted  upon  by  the  State  Board. 

1.  The  coming  of  automation,  the  "jet  age,"  the  era  of  space  exploration,  and  the  peaceful 

and  productive  uses  of  the  energy  of  the  atom  have  ripened  up  vast  new  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a wide  variety  of  skilled  technicians.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  - and  for  the  forseeable  future  - there  will  be  a demand  for  a score  or 
more  of  trained  technicians  for  each  college- tr  ned  engineer  and  scientist.  To  say 
that  we  are  living  in  an  increasingly  emphatic  -t  of  applied  sciences  is  to  make  an 

obvious  observation  - to  say  less  would  be  to  make  a gross  understatement. 

The  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  training  of  needed  vechnicians  is  well-known; 
how  well  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan  is  prepared  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  connection  is  less  well-known.  The  extent  and  types  of  training  for  which 
a national  program  of  vocational  education  was  initiated  in  1917  may  be  notably  dissimilar 
from  those  needed  in  1958  and  those  anticipated  in  the  years  ahead.  If  the  vocational 
education  program  in  Michigan  is  to  serve  best  the  needs  of  our  youth  and  adults,  it  is 
fitting  that  a reasonable  portion  of  our  energies  and  resources  be  devoted  to  a careful 
study  of  its  purposes,  achievements,  limitations,  and  desirable  future,  nature,  and 
direction.  If  we  have  a sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Michigan  youth  and  adults 
who  will  need  some  kind  of  vocational  education,  we  can  do  no  other. 

2.  Within  the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
the  Michigan  program  of  vocational  education  has  never  undergone  a thorough  evaluation, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  providing  valid  bases  for  making  evaluative  judgments  about 
the  program  in  operation  or  for  planning  an  improved  program  for  the  days  ahead.  Such 

an  evaluation  project  should  include  a study  of  local  programs,  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tion, state  administration,  and  guidance  and  counseling  services,  which  underpin  any  ade- 
quate program  of  vocational  education. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 


The  purposes  ascribed  to  the  evaluative  study  were  set  down  in  the  original  Charter  and  included; 

a.  To  discover  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  present  program  of  vocational 
education  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  individuals,  local  communities,  and  of  society. 

b.  To  provide  information  which  would  properly  shape  the  direction  of  the  program 
in  the  immediate  future  and  in  the  years  beyond. 

c.  To  evaluate  separate  aspects  of  the  program  in  light  of  a steadily  changing 
world  of  work. 

d.  To  point  up  aspects  of  the  program  which  should  be  pointedly  emphasized  based 
upon  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Michigan  and  of  our  occupational  society. 

e.  To  distinguish  more  sharply  the  role  of  the  state  office  consultant  staff  in  the 
Michigan  program  of  vocational  education. 

f.  To  ascertain  more  precisely  the  role  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan's  whole 
program  of  education. 

g.  Such  other  purposes  as  may  emerge  from  their  present  state  of  obscurity  into  the 
line  of  vision  of  those  involved  in  the  evaluation  project. 

General  Design  of  the  Project 


The  following  three  guide-lines  served  as  a basic  undergirding  during  the  initiatory  phase  of  the 
study: 
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a.  Contract  with  one  of  the  Michigan  teacher  education  institutions  now  designated  by 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  as  a vocational  teacher 
education  institution  to  carry  the  major  work  load  generated  by  the  Project. 

b.  Employ  a competent  professional  person  to  lave  general  direction  of  the  study. 

c.  Contract  for  the  services  of  other  Michigan  teacher  education  institutions  and/or 
possibly  such  out-of-state  agencies  as  the  Advisory  Committee  may  deem  desirable. 

Selection  of  Coordinating  Institution  and  Director  of  the  Study 

In  accordance  with  the  above  charter,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  called  a 
meeting  of  administrative  heads  responsible  for  vocational  education  in  the  various  institutions  of 
higher  education.  At  this  meeting  the  decision  was  made  that  the  College  of  Education  at  Michigan 
State  University  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  directing  the  study.  This 
determination  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  Michigan  State  University  had  the  singular  organizational 
feature  of  having  all  vocational  teacher  education  services  in  agriculture,  business,  counselor  train- 
ing, home  economics  and  industrial  education  in  one  college.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  was  believed, 
would  enable  communication  and  coordination  across  the  fields.  Shortly  after  this  meeting  a staff 
member  of  the  faculty  in  the  College  of  Education  was  appointed  Study  Director. 

Appointment  of  the  Executive  Committee 


Subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Study  Director,  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed.  Com- 
mittee composition  included  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  Assistant  Dean,  Curriculum  and  Program,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University; 
Assistant  Dean,  Research  and  Publication,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University;  a repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Study  Director,  This  nucleus 
was  later  augmented  to  include  four  project  directors,  a representative  from  Wayne  State  University, 
and  the  Research  Consultant  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instructio,,. 

The  chief  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Committee  were: 

a.  To  establish  a plan  of  organization  providing  for  the  conduct  of  a comprehensive 
study  under  its  direction. 

b.  To  steer  the  general  direction  of  the  study. 

c.  To  determine  the  policies  related  to  the  study,  and  define  responsibilities  of 
various  individuals  and  groups. 

d.  To  approve  the  design  of  the  study. 

e.  To  approve  the  allocation  of  sub-researches  to  the  various  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

f.  To  approve  major  allocations  of  monies  to  contracting  institutions. 

g.  To  assess  progress  of  the  study  toward  the  achievement  of  designated  purposes, 

h.  To  approve  reports  prior  to  dissemination. 

The  Advisory  Committee 

An  advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  management,  labor,  agriculture,  business, 
and  education  was  appointed  jointly  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  The  primary  task  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  to  identify  some  areas  of 
emphasis  which  should  be  considered  in  the  framework  of  the  study.  The  Advisory  Committee  met  in  a 
one-day  session  and  addressed  itself  to  the  following  question: 

Given  the  responsibility  for  the  research  study  of  the  Michigan  Program  of  Vocational 

Education,  what  areas  should  be  evaluated? 

The  committee  summarized  its  deliberations  by  suggesting  that  the  following  fifteen  concerns  be  given 
attention  in  the  study: 
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1.  Since  misunderstanding  seems  to  attend  the  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  program 
of  public  education  in  Michigan,  a statement  of  beliefs  regarding  the  relationships 
between  vocational  and  general  education  should  be  developed.  This  would  enable  educa- 
tors and  lay  groups  to  have  a base  from  which  to  communicate  more  effectively.  It 
would  also  serve  as  a point  of  departure  for  determination  of  educational  objectives. 

2.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  any  evaluative  study  must  be  rooted  in  educational 
objectives.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  review  the  objectives  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  changing  socio-economic  scene.  The  evaluation  should  be  concerned 
with  objectives  that  reflect  ”what  should  be  done”  rather  than  concern  with  ’’what  is.” 

3.  Review  adult  vocational  education  needs,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  retraining  because  of  automation  and  other  factors  contributing  to  dislocation  in 
various  segments  of  the  work  force. 

4.  Examine  the  role  of  guidance  as  a purpose  of  vocational  education  itself  rather  than  a 
means  to  an  end*  For  some  individuals  the  program  of  vocational  education  may  serve  as 
a finding  period  rather  than  one  dealing  with  preparation  for  employment  in  a specific 
occupation. 

5.  Determine  the  extent  of  adequate  linkage  between  the  schools  and  community  groups  in  the 
organization  and  execution  of  vocational  education  programs.  Are  advisory  committees 

a reality?  Are  they  establishing  the  liaison  necessary  for  the  best  possible  vocational 
education  plans  of  instruction? 

6.  Provide  more  basic  information  about  the  vocational  education  program  to  the  advisory 
committee  members  in  order  that  an  image  of  our  present  program  be  identified. 

7.  To  what  extent  can  educational  television  be  a force  in  vocational  education?  It  would 
appear  that  some  areas  of  instruction  could  be  served  by  this  medium. 

8.  Studies  made  by  the  Conference  of  Large  City  Superintendents  should  be  reviewed  for  clues 
regarding  problem  areas  in  vocational  education  in  the  large  city.  Some  of  the  research 
accomplished  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  might  prove  valuable. 

9.  With  the  constant  decrease  in  dollars  available  for  programs  of  vocational  education, 
it  may  be  well  to  examine  alternative  plans  for  expenditure  of  funds. 

10.  Since  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  a potent  force  in  determining  educational 
direction,  it  was  suggested  that  a statement  of  beliefs  prepared  by  each  individual  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  concerned  with  vocational  education  might  serve  to 
get  a ’’feel”  of  current  thought. 

11.  Vocational  education  should  be  thought  of  in  the  broadest  sense  rather  than  that  type 
of  vocational  education  characterized  by  Federal-State  subvention. 

12.  Determine  the  extent  to  which  enrollment  in  vocational  education  courses  precludes 
entrance  into  college.  The  student  should  not  be  jeopardized  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  program  is  organized. 

13.  According  to  labor  forecasts  women  will  increasingly  be  needed  in  the  labor  force.  Do 
guidance  workers  recognize  this  fact  and  what  planning  is  underway  to  provide  additional 
training  opportunities  for  women? 

14.  Examine  the  role  of  public  education  in  offering  a program  of  vocational  education,  i.e., 
where  does  public  education  stop  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility? 

15.  Determine  the  justification  for  programs  of  vocational  education  to  serve  as  a motiva- 
tional vehicle  per  se.  This  implies  that  the  nature  of  the  activity  has  inherent  values 
over  and  beyond  development  of  occupational  competency. 

Development  of  the  Study  Design 

Three  ingredients  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  study  design:  (a)  the  basic  charter  as 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education;  (b)  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  committee;  and  (c)  review  of  other  evaluative  studies  to  discover  applicable  models.  Prom 
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these  three  sources  it  was  decided  to  carry  on  research  in  the  following  major  areas: 

1.  Study  and  investigation  leading  to  the  preparation  of  a statement  of  philosophy 
and  objectives. 

2.  Study  and  investigation  leading  toward  an  understanding  of  vocational  curricula 
in  Michigan  public  schools. 

3.  Study  and  investigation  of  the  organization,  adminstration  and  supervision  of 
vocational  education. 

4.  Study  and  investigation  of  the  vocational  teacher  education  program. 

5.  Study  and  investigation  of  current  practices  as  related  to  the  four  areas  above. 

A seventeen- page  document  was  prepared,  entitled  "Project  Information  and  Design,"  which  included 
the  following  major  considerations: 

a.  Philosophy  Undergirding  the  Study 

b.  Guiding  Principles 

c.  General  Approach  to  the  Study 

d.  Areas  to  be  Investigated 

e.  Proposed  Implementation 

f.  Organic  nal  Structure 

The  following  provisions  were  inherent  in  this  basic  framework: 

1.  Any  research  conducted  shall  fall  within  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  over-all 
evaluation  study. 

2.  Development  of  preliminary  plans  by  each  institution  for  conducting  its  work.  Tills 
included; 

a.  Drafting  a proposal  or  outline  of  the  studies  to  be  carried  out  as  part  of 
the  assignment. 

b.  Developing  a tentative  schedule  for  collection  of  data. 

3.  Presentation  of  the  preliminary  plans  for  review  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Preparation  of  periodic  progress  reports,  both  oral  and  written,  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

5.  Submission  of  a draft  of  the  report  for  review  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

6.  Revision  of  the  draft  of  the  report  to  include  findings  and  recommendations  for 
inclusion  in  the  official  report  of  the  study. 

The  Design  Review  Conference 


After  the  design  for  the  project  had  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  hold  a one~day  review  conference.  Invitations  were  extended  to  all  vocational  teacher 
educators  from  institutions  of  higher  education  and  consultants  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  addition,  special  consultants  in  educ” ' lonal  philosophy,  curriculum,  and  administration  were 
invited.  A total  of  67  people  attended.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  conference  was  three-fold: 

a.  To  review  the  proposed  research  design  and  to  solicit  reactions  from  those  who 
were  in  leadership  positions. 

b.  To  make  the  leadership  aware  of  developments  in  the  study. 
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c.  To  enable  institutions  to  think  about  the  phases  of  the  study  in  which  they  wished 
to  participate. 

As  a result  of  this  conference  a substantial  number  of  suggestions  were  submitted  and  incorporated 
into  the  final  research  design. 

Research  Centers  Selected  and  Established 


After  the  final  acceptance  and  approval  of  the  study  design  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  next 
task  was  to  allocate  responsibilities  to  the  various  institutions  of  higher  education  in  conformity 
with  the  basic  charter.  Administrative  heads  met  to  decide  on  a plan  for  division  of  labor.  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Executive  Committee  nor  the  Project  Office  to  impose  research  assignments  on 
each  of  the  institutions  arbitrarily,  but  rather  to  operate  in  a climate  of  free  choice.  First  of  all, 
each  of  the  institutions  were  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  wished  to  participate.  If  the  answer 
was  affirmative,  then  freedom  of  election  of  any  of  the  major  task  force  areas  would  be  made  based 
upon  the  institution's  interest  and  security.  Fortunately,  the  final  elections  squared  with  institu- 
tional preference  and  as  a result  commitments  were  made,  assignments  accepted,  and  project  directors 
identified.  Table  1 lists  the  participating  institutions  together  with  assignments. 


Table  1 

Task  Force  Assignments 


Task  Force 

Institution 

Project  Director 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

Michigan  State  University 

H.  By ram 

Organization,  Administration, 
and  Supervision 

university  of  Michigan 

R.  Wenrich 

Curriculum  , 

Michigan  State  University 

S.  No  sow 

Teacher  Education 

Western  Michigan  University 

G.  Kohrman 
A.  Trimpe 

Historical  and  Current 
Practice 

Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

L.  Alger 

In  order  to  encourage  maximum  creativity,  no  operational  pattern  within  the  task  force  assignments 
was  prescribed  for  implementation  of  institutional  responsibility.  Diverse  approaches  were  encouraged 
and  participating  institutions  were  given  a broad  framework  within  which  to  operate.  In  each  task 
force  the  method  of  attack  was  different.  As  specific  studies  were  undertaken,  plans  were  reshaped 
and  redirected  as  developing  activities  and  new  insights  dictated  the  wisdom  of  such  modification. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  an  imposed  system  would  have  been  more  productive, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  studies  would  not  have  resulted  if  a more  restrictive  operational 
pattern  were  used. 


A Brief  Preview 

^ I 

Against  this  background,  a preview  of  the  various  phases  of  the  study  follow:  Chapter  I provides 

an  overview  of  the  growth  and  development  of  vocational  education.  Chapter  II  presents  a statement  of 
position  regarding  philosophy  and  objectives  as  developed  by  a group  of  vocational  leaders  and  consult- 
ants. A survey  of  existing  vocational  curricula  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of  the  labor  force  is  pro- 
vided in  Chapter  III.  Several  studies  concerned  with  aspects  of  administration,  organization,  and 
supervision  of  vocational  education  in  local  communities  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Chapter  V exam- 
ines the  vocational  teacher  education  in  Michigan.  The  character  of  research  conducted  in  vocational 
education  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  VI.  Finally,  Chapter  VI I summarizes  some  important  recommendations 
and  suggests  possible  guidelines  for  future  improvements. 
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CHAPTER  I 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN 


Vocational  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Michigan  educational  enterprise  is  essentially  a 
product  of  the  twentieth  century.  From  its  very  inception  it  represents  a struggle  for  democratiza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  for  the  many  rather  than  the  few,  on  the  collegiate  and  subcollegiate 
levels  of  instruction.  The  following  pages  present  a brief  account  of  its  growth,  together  with  the 
forces  that  had  an  influence  on  its  development.  Since  not  all  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  and  its  many  ramifications,  this  chapter  may  be  helpful  as  a prelude  to 
the  report. 

Vocational  education  in  its  broadest  interpretation  encompasses  both  collegiate  instruction 
leading  to  the  professions  and  training  for  those  occupations  which  require  less  than  college  level 
instruction.  This  study  will  focus  on  those  areas  of  vocational  education  leading  toward  occupa- 
tional competence  on  the  high  school,  community  college,  and  adult  education  levels. 

HistoricaUy,  the  early  concerns  for  vocational  education  in  Michigan  are  lost  in  obscurity; 
however,  one  significant  bench  mark  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  year  1900,  in  which  some  forty  pages  are  given  over  to  the  then  broadly  defined 
area  of  manual  training. ^ The  following  statistics  together  with  a provocative  question  appear: 

From  the  latest  reports  received  in  this  office 
from  43  leading  cities  of  Michigan,  we  ha'^e  compiled 
the  following  statistics  for  1899: 

Total  enrollment,  173,250 
Number  in  high  school,  13,270 
Number  graduating,  1,332 

From  the  most  careful  computations,  taking  into 
consideration  that  there  are  four  high  school  and 
eight  primary  grades,  and  that  only  one  class 
graduates  each  year,  we  deduce  the  following: 

Less  than  16  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
enter  the  high  school;  and  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
this  16  per  cent,  or  less  than  7 per  cent  of  their 
total  enrollment,  graduate  from  the  high  schools.... 

Something  must  be  done  to  improve  these  conditions. 

Will  manual  training  do  it?^ 

Apparently  there  was  concern  for  the  school  dropout  at  that  time. 

Agricultural  Education 

During  this  same  period  agitation  for  more  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  was 
evidenced.  Lay  groups  as  well  as  profession:!  educators  were  interested  in  having  more  functional 
education  for  youth,  as  reported  in  the  document  First  Came  the  Farms. ^ 

About  1900  the  demand  for  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  became  articulate. 

Teachers  in  scattered  districts,  particularly  where  grades 


^xty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
jjOO.  Lansing,  Michigan:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1901,  pp.  16-56. 

^Ibid.  . p..  21. 

^Fjrst  Came  the  Farms,  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  289,  June  1944, 

p.  7. 
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and  higher  educational  departments  were  combined,  under- 
took the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  younger  children. 

The  farming  population,  through  their  organizations, 
began  to  move  legislatures  to  pass  laws  permitting  or 
requiring  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  state.  The  spread  of  nature  study  and  school 
garden  movements  intensified  the  desire  of  farmers  and 
friends  of  rural  education  to  have  instruction  more 
definitely  related  to  agriculture  at  least  in  the 
rural  elementary  schools,  which  usually  were  the  only 
educational  institutions  attended  by  the  great  mass 
of  farm  boys. 

By  1906,  elementary  agriculture  was  taught  in  about  300  school  districts;  by  1908  approxi- 
mately 1,000  rural  schools  in  the  state  were  offering  some  type  of  agricultural  instruction. 

The  first  six  high  schools  (established  around  1910)  providing  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects  were  located  in  Hillsdale,  Hudson,  Lawton,  North  Adams,  Otsego,  and  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 
These  six  schools  enrolled  160  pupils.  By  1916  sixty-three  high  schools  were  offering  courses 
with  2,347  students  enrolled. 

Although  it  would  be  assumed  that  during  this  early  period  agricultural  courses  would  exist 
in  rural  communities,  the  historical  record  indicates  that  certain  urban  schools  also  expanded  their 
curricula  to  include  instruction  in  agriculture.  Bay  City  placed  emphasis  on  vegetable  gardening, 
landscape  gardening,  and  dairying.  Special  courses  were  offered  for  individuals  interested  in  secur- 
ing positions  with  the  city  park  commission.  In  Muskegon,  orcharding,  vegetable  gardening,  and 
forestry  constituted  the  course  of  study,  Escanaba  provided  school  gardens  for  children  above  the 
fifth  grade. 

Home  Economics  Education 


Just  as  in  the  case  of  agricultural  education,  home  economics  as  a derivative  of  the  manual 
training  movement  came  as  a result  of  community  expression.  One  of  the  first  documented  clues  regard- 
ing the  inception  of  home  economics  appeared  in  the  previously  mentioned  Report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  1901,  The  report  stated: 

Manual  training  work  in  Menominee  is  the  result  of  a sentiment 
created  by  a zealous,  believing,  working  woman's  club,  seconded  by 
a progressive,  courageous  superintendent  of  schools.  At  first  a 
small  amount  of  money  was  raised  by  subscription  as  an  experiment. 

Members  of  the  Woman's  Club  attended  the  schools  and  supervised  the 
sewing  work.  Meetings  were  held  to  discuss  the  matter.  As  a result, 
sufficient  interest  was  developed  to  secure  a vote  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  establish  manual  training  in  the  schools. 

It  can  be  deduced  from  this  statement  that  home  economics  education  was  included  in  the  generic 
term,  manual  training.  However,  a more  definitive  label,  domestic  science,  began  to  appear  in 
subsequent  reports.  Mentzer  points  this  out  in  reporting  the  number  of  schools  with  courses  in 
domestic  science  during  the  y-^ars  1900,  1905,  1910,  and  1915.5 

As  Table  1 illustrates,  the  increment  in  the  number  of  schools  teaching  domestic  science  was 
relatively  negligible  in  the  five-year  period,  1900  to  1905.  In  the  five-year  period,  1905  to  1910, 
the  number  had  increased  slightly  more  than  three  times.  Nine  times  . many  schools  were  offering 
domestic  science  in  1915  than  in  1900, 

The  eleven  communities  that  had  introduced  domestic  science  courses  in  1900  were:  Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City,  Calumet,  Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Ishpeming,  Kalamazoo,  Muskegon,  Menominee,  and 
Saginaw,  In  some  cases  classes  were  scheduled  starting  in  the  third  grade  through  high  school.  Eight 


Sixty- fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan^ 
1900.  op.  cit . . p,  39. 

^R.  Mentzer,  A History  of  the  Program  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  oj 
Michigan  1917-18  Through  1^52-53,  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University, 

East  Lansing,  1954),  p.  41. 
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of  the  eleven  communities  provided  instruction  on  the  elementary  level;  four,  on  the  high  school 
level.  By  1915  the  distribution  on  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels  was  just  about  even,  with 
ninety- four  reporting  instruction  on  the  elementary  school  level  and  ninety-nine  on  the  high  school 
level.  The  curriculum  placed  main  emphasis  on  cooking  and  sewing  in  1900.  Additional  subjects  were 
included  by  1915,  resulting  in  a broader  curriculum. 

Table  1 

Number  of  Schools  Teaching  Domestic  Science* 


Number  of  schools 

Year 

teaching  domestic 
science 

1900 

11 

1905 

17 

1910 

53 

19*5 

98 

^Derived  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  Years  1900, 
1905,  1910-11,  1915-16. 


Industrial  Education 


From  what  has  been  said  concerning  ‘'he  beginnings  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  the  turn 
of  the  century  had  great  significance  ; r vocational  education.  The  earliest  traces  of  industrial 
education  are  found  during  the  same  period  in  such  communities  as  Calumet,  Battle  Creek,  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  Muskegon,  and  Pontiac.  Although  each  of  these  cities  was  a pioneer  in  its 
own  right,  several  have  contributed  uniquely  to  the  expansion  of  knowledge  regarding  practical  educa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  limitations  of  space  preclude  full  justice  to  these  contributions. 

One  of  the  initial  efforts  in  establishing  industrial  education  programs  took  place  in  Calumet, 
Michigan.  Dalton  discovered  that  instruction  in  the  Calumet  Schools  was  somewhat  atypical; 

The  curriculum  from  the  early  90* s was  more  or  less  an 
apprentice  course  designed  to  prepare  mechanics  for  the  shops 
of  the  copper  mining  companies.  At  this  time  men  from  the 
shops  of  the  companies  acted  as  teachers.^ 

Through  the  civic  consciousness  and  benevolence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hackley,  the  first  manual 
training  school  was  established  in  Michigan  in  1897  at  Muskegon.  The  Hackley  Manual  Training  School, 
named  after  its  benefactor,  became  one  of  the  outstanding  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  providing  instruction  to  youth  in  manual  skills,  a two-year  teacher  preparation  pro- 
gram was  instituted  in  1903  for  high  school  graduates  who  were  interested  in  teaching  manual  arts 
and  home  ec  onomics . 

In  addition  to  the  trade  and  apprentice  classes  offered  at  the  Cass  Technical  High  School  in 
1910,  Detroit  made  provision  for  a part-time  school  for  employed  women.  Instruction  was  available 
primarily  in  dressmaking.  Evening  classes  were  included  in  the  program  of  industrial  education 
offerings  for  employed  workers  desirous  of  increasing  their  earning  power  as  well  as  those  interested 
in  preparing  for  employment.  The  cooperative  work  plan,  in  which  pupils  spend  half-time  on  the  job 
and  half-time  in  school, was  initiated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lansing  in  1912.  The  city  of  Muskegon, 
as  previously  mentioned,  received  certain  financial  grants.  However,  other  communities  vere  to  enjoy 
similar  advantages,  notably  Saginaw.  In  1909,  W.  R.  Burt  provided  a sum  of  $2,000  to  the  Saginaw 
public  schools  to  finance  a one-year  trade  program.  Later  a gift  from  Arthur  Hill  of  $200,000 
supported  the  Arthur  Hill  Trade  School,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Michigan. 

State  Legislative  Interest 

Although  local  initiative  played  the  major  role  in  the  development  of  vocational  education, 
state  legislative  acts  were  passed,  furthering  the  cause  sparked  by  local  interests.  Public  Act  144 
of  1901  provided  for  a course  of  study  "which  shall  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public 


^Dalton,  Frank  W.,  The  Development  of  Industrial  Education  in  Michigan,  Michigan  Industrial 
Education  Society,  Ann  Arbor,  1940,  p.  10. 
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instruction  and  the  President  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  shall  not  consist  of  more  than 
four  years'  work.  Said  course  of  study  may  include  instruction  in  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
nature  study,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture."^  In  1907,  the  state  legislature  passed  Act  No.  38. 
The  language  of  this  act  spelled  out  rather  clearly  that  county  schools  of  agriculture,  manual 
training  and  domestic  economy  could  be  established.  General  supervision  of  these  schools  was 
committed  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with  the  advice  of  the  president  of  Michi 
gan  Agricultural  College;  but  direct  control  was  to  be  vested  in  a five-member  county  board.  The 
act  also  specified  that  these  schools  were  to  have  a two-year  course,  including  agriculture  and  rela- 
ted subjects,  and  at  least  ten  acres  of  land. 

It  was  not  until  this  act  was  amended  by  Act  No.  219  in  1909  that  state  aid  was  provided  for 
these  schools.  By  meeting  certain  requirements  as  to  equipment,  buildings,  and  title  to  land  which 
was  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  the  school  might  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  for  a year  up  to  $4,000.® 

Not  only  was  legislative  interest  apparent  during  these  early  years,  but  other  bodies  were  at 
worfc  encouraging  the  expansion  of  vocational  education.  A state  commission  on  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial education  was  appointed  by  Governor  Warner  The  report  of  the  commission  contained  the 
following  recommendations : 

"Provision  of  at  least  one  high  school  with  a four-year  course  in 
agricultural  education  in  each  township. 

"Introduction  as  soon  as  possible  of  agricultural  education,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics  in  all  high  schools. 

"Certification  of  all  teachers  of  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects. 

"State  supervision  of  all  agricultural  and  industrial  courses. 

"State  aid  for  all  schools  introducing  high  school  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics."^ 

The  above  thumbnail  sketch  from  1900  to  1917  describes  the  early  concerns  and  curricular  innova- 
tions that  lay  groups  and  educators  struggled  with  to  provide  a new  and  different  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  youth  and  adults  in  Michigan.  All  of  this  effort  proved  to  be  a harbinger  to  more  vigorous 
developments  on  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 

The  Expanding  Program  of  Vocational  Education 

The  real  impetus  for  the  further  promotion,  stimulation  and  refinement  of  vocational  education 
came  as  a result  of  ferment  and  agitation  on  the  federal  level  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  since  that  period  each  major  forward  thrust  can  be  attri- 
buted to  federal  initiative  and  attendant  financial  support.  Precedent  had  been  set  by  passage  of 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  subsequent  legislation  including  the  Hatch  Act,  Adams  Act,  Nelson  Act, 
and  Smith- Lever  Act.  These  major  pieces  of  legislation  destroyed  the  equanimity  in  collegiate  educa- 
tion by  making  provision  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  thereby  opening 
the  doors  for  educational  equality.  It  was  only  a matter  of  time  until  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
was  to  provide  the  framework  for  less  than  college-grade  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics 
and  trade  and  industrial  education  for  in- school  youth,  out-of- school  youth  and  adults. 

In  1914,  Congress  created  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  authorizing 
President  Wilson  to  appoint  a nine-man  commission  to  consider  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  voca- 
tional education.^®  The  report  of  the  commission  was  presented  to  Congress  in  June,  1914,  and  two 
and  a half  years  later,  in  1917,  the  Smith- Hughes  Act  was  passed. This  piece  of  legislation  made 


^Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  1909,  pp.  403-4. 

^Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  1909,  pp.  403-4. 
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First  Came  the  Farms,  Issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  June,  1944,  p.  11. 

^^Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  1914,  Vol.  1,  p.  9. 

^ ^Public  Law  347,  64th  Congress,  Approved  February  23,  1917. 
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provision  for  federal  aid  to  the  extent  of  $7,200,000,  In  addition  it  set  down  certain  mandatory 
requirements  that  states  were  to  adopt  if  they  were  to  share  in  the  financial  benefits. 

In  the  years  to  follow,  this  basic  law  was  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Charges  were  made 
that  too  many  restrictive  covenants  prevented  states  from  developing  the  kinds  of  programs  they  deemed 
advisable.  Countercharges  stressed  that  elimination  of  certain  requirements  would  result  in  reduction 
of  standards.  At  the  present  time,  vocational  educators  are  not  in  complete  agreement  themselves 
regarding  the  retention,  amendment,  or  elimination  of  this  basic  law.  Regardless  of  what  position 
one  subscribes  to,  the  fundamental  fact  remains  that  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  instrumental  in  ushering 
in  a new  dimension  for  vocational  education  in  Michigan. 

Acceptance  Legislation  in  Michigan 

In  order  to  utilize  feaeral  aid  made  possible  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  it  was  imperative 
that  acceptance  legislation  be  passed  by  the  various  state  legislatures.  The  Michigan  Legislature, 
in  1917,  passed  public  Act  189,  known  as  the  Tufts  Act,  which  provided  the  legal  framework  for  utili- 
zation of  federal  and  state  funds.  The  act  was  revised  in  1919  and  the  controlling  law  in  Michigan 
since  that  time  has  been  Act  No.  149  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1919.  This  law  still  bears  the  name  of 
Tufts,  who  sponsored  it.  The  early  experimentation  and  experience  in  vocational  education  conducted 
prior  to  1917  made  it  possible  to  move  rapidly,  since  many  of  the  local  programs  met  the  requirements 
set  down  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Law.  Total  enrollment  for  the  year  1917-18  in  agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics and  trade  and  industrial  education  was  7,218,  State  and  federal  financial  expenditures  in 
support  of  these  programs  amounted  to  $60,544.12  Forty-five  years  later  in  1962  the  total  enrollment 
was  145,986  and  the  expenditure,  $3,535,805. 1^  Unfortunately  the  statistics  for  the  year  1962  are 
grossly  inadequate.  Many  communities  that  formerly  received  vocational  education  funds  conduct  com- 
mendable programs  without  financial  support,  and  data  is  not  available. 

Additional  Federal  Legislation  and  Grants 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  the  only  source  for  federal  subvention  until  1929.  From  1929  to  1958, 
five  additional  pieces  of  federal  legislation  modified  or  extended  aid  for  vocational  education  to 
the  states.  The  George-Reed  Act  (1929)  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1930,  and  an  additional  $500,000  each  year  thereafter  for  four  years.  The  George-Ellzey 
Act  (1934)  authorized  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  three  years.  Approximately  $14,000,000  was  authori- 
zed under  the  George-Deen  Act  (1936).  In  addition,  to  the  amounts  quoted  above,  small  amounts  were 
authorized  for  administrative  purposes  on  the  federal  level.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that,  with 
the  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  monies  were  made  available  for  reimbursement  of  distributive 
occupations,  thus  adding  a fourth  area  for  which  federal  funds  were  available.  The  George-Reed  Act 
and  George-Ellzey  Act  expired,  whereas  the  George-Deen  Act  was  amended  to  become  the  George-Barden 
Act  (1946)  which  authorized  the  sum  of  $28,850,000.  From  1946  to  1958,  federal  aid  stemmed  from 
the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  In  1958,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  annually  for  the  training  of  technicians  necessary  for  national 
defense . 

Table  2 provides  a summary  of  federal  expenditures  for  vocational  education  for  fiscal  year 


Vocational  Education  in  Michigan  During  Periods  of  Crises 


Not  only  has  the  Michigan  program  of  vocational  education  made  its  mark  during  periods  of 
normalcy  but  it  has  also  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  challenge  of  intermittent  emergency  demands. 
World  War  II  cast  its  grim  shadow  over  Michigan  when  vocational  educators  were  requested  to  train 
skilled  manpower  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  in  connection  with  the  war  effort.  Michigan  contri- 
buted to  the  seven  and  one-half  million  people  trained  throughout  the  United  States  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  for  National  Defense  Program,  later  renamed  the  War  Training  Program  for  War  Pro- 
duction Workers  and  the  Food  Production  Training  Program.  From  1940  to  1945,  physical  facilities 
and  instructional  staffs  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  providing  .he  necessary  instruction  to  man  the 
war  production  machine.  Certain  programs  such  as  the  Food  Conservation  Program  were  still  in  exis- 
tence in  1962. 


^2^nual  Descriptive  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1962,  pp.  57-58. 

^^Ibid..  pp.  57-58. 
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Table  2 

Federal  Expenditures  for  Vocational  Education 
Fiscal  Year  1961 


Purpose 

Smith-Hughps 

Act 

Title  I 

Title  II 
George-Barden 
Act 

Title  III 

Total 

Agriculture 

$3,045,260 

$10,225,579 

--- 

... 

$13,270,839 

Trade  and 
Industrial 

3,103,569* 

8,234,514 

... 

... 

11,338,083 

Teacher 

Training 

1,111,817 



... 

... 

1,111,817 

Home 

Economics 



8,213,908 

... 

... 

8,213,908 

Distributive 

Occupations 

--- 

2,336,886 

... 

... 

2,336,886 

Fishery 

Occupations 



103,912 

... 

... 

103,912 

Practical 
Nurs ing 





$3,496,892 

... 

3,496,892 

Area  Vocational 
Education 

» « . 



... 

$7,913,337 

7,913,337 

TOTAL 

$7,260,646 

$29,338,799 

$3,496,892 

$7,913,337 

$48,009,674 

* Includes  Home  Economics 

Source:  Unpublished  Report  from  Vocational  Education  Division,  USOE, 

March,  1962.  Provisional  figures,  subject  to  audit  of  State 
reports . 


The  explosion  of  the  atom  bomb  and  capitulation  by  Japan  changed  the  focus  from  destruction  to 
assisting  the  veteran's  readjustment  to  peacetime  activities.  Once  again  vocational  education  in 
Michigan  was  called  upon  to  marshal  its  energies  to  this  critical  need.  Through  special  programs 
under  Federal  Laws  346,  330,  and  894,  veterans  were  able  to  engage  in  educational  activities  leading 
‘^'>ward  successful  adjustment  in  occupations  in  agriculture,  business,  and  industry. 

More  recently,  two  federal  acts  have  left  their  imprint:  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961 

and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The  former  established  a four- year  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas.  The  latter  is  a three-year  program  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  appraise  manpower  requirements  and  resources  of  the  nation,  and  to  provide  training  programs 
for  the  unemployed  and  for  those  whose  skills  need  upgrading  in  order  to  meet  shifting  employment 
needs  • 

At  the  present  time,  deliberative  bodies,  governmental  agencies,  and  notable  authorities  have 
recommended  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education.  Judging  from  these  pronouncements, 
any  argument  on  whether  or  not  public  education  has  a responsibility  for  the  development  of  vocational 
competence  is  academic.  A more  pertinent  question  would  be  concern  about  what  level,  to  what  extent 
of  specialization,  and  through  what  vehicle  specialization  should  take  place.  The  President's  Panel 
on  Youth  Employment  appointed  in  1961  has  submitted  its  report.  Although  all  fourteen  recommendations 
have  some  relevance  to  vocational  education,  two  are  of  special  note  *.14 

11.  Existing  vocational  education  laws  and  practices  should  be  reexamined  by  the  Congress  and 
State  vocational  education  authorities. 


14 

The  Challenge  of  Jobless  Youth,  President's  Committee  on  Youth  Employment,  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1963,  p.  11. 
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Where  necessary,  these  laws  and  practices  should  be  revised  to: 

a.  Eliminate  irrelevant  or  out-of-date  limitations  on  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds . 

b.  Strengthen  the  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  by  offering  Federal 
reimbursement  for  training  in  more  and  different  occupations.  Information  about 
job  trends  from  public  employment  services,  counseling  and  guidance  organizations, 
as  well  as  occupational  outlook  materials,  should  be  used  in  determining  new 
vocational  education  programs.  Courses  for  out-of-school  youth  should  be  either 
on  a part-time  or  full-time  basis,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  youth  is 
employed  in  the  trade  for  which  he  seeks  training.  These  courses  should  provide 
for  teaching  of  short-term  or  long-term  occupational  skills. 

c.  Provide  for  a continuing  reexamination  of  programs  and  expenditures  to  assure 
that  they  reflect  changing  job  needs  and  patterns. 

d.  Insure  that  federal  vocational  money  should  go  only  to  states  where  the  vocational 
education  courses  are  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

12.  Area  skill  centers,  or  technical  or  vocational  schools,  should  be  established  in  many 
new  central  locations. 

Developed  and  administered  by  cities,  counties,  school  districts,  or  other  govern- 
mental units,  these  schools  should  draw  their  pupils  from  a large  enough  area  to  permit 
full  staffing  and  equipment,  and  should  offer  a wide  variety  of  courses.  The  size  of  the 
area  served  will  vary;  there  may  be  a number  of  centers  in  a large  city,  or  a single 
center  for  several  counties.  The  schools  should  be  open  to  adults  as  well  as  young 
people  for  full-time  and  part-time  instruction.  Their  entrance  dates  should  be  flexi- 
ble, and  times  at  which  courses  are  offered  should  be  spread  over  both  day  and  evening 
hours.  The  curriculum  in  these  schools  should  provide  training  for  any  occupation  in 
which  a job  may  be  reasonably  expected  and  for  which  youth  may  be  qualified.  Training 
programs  for  high  or  less  demanding  skills  should  be  adequate  and  of  reasonable  dura- 
tion, in  order  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  the  occupations  they  propose  to  enter. 

Just  prior  to  the  appoint  of  the  Panel  on  Youth  Employment,  the  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  February  20,  1961,  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  convene 
an  advisory  body  to  review  and  evaluate  the  current  National  Vocational  Education  Acts  and  make 
recommendations  for  improving  and  redirecting  the  program.  The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational 
Education  has  submitted  its  report  recommending  certain  changes,  refinements,  and  expansion  of  the 
vocational  education  program. 

The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  states 

We  must  modernize  and  enlarge  our  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
for  all  age  groups  and  focus  them  on  occupations  with  future  opportunities. 

Adequate  facilities  and  qualified  teachers  are  disturbingly  below  need;  vigorous 
expansion  is  needed  if  we  want  tomorrow's  workers  to  be  qualified  for  tomorrow's 
needs . 


Additional  citations  are  available;  the  persistent  buzz  for  more  and  better  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  is  increasing  to  a crescendo.  Tile  voices  antagonistic  to  vocational  education  are 
strangely  silent.  At  this  juncture  in  history,  the  mandate  to  the  Michigan  program  is  quite  clear-- 
evaluation  and  realignment  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Enrollments  In  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan 

A review  of  the  information  as  reported  in  the  "Annual  Descriptive  Report  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,"  June,  1962,  shows  that  vocational  programs  in 
the  high  schools,  community  colleges  and  other  area  schools,  and  the  degree-granting  institutions 
are  increasing.  A large  portion  of  this  increase  is  registered  in  programs  for  out-of-school  youth 
and  adults.  The  following  table  presents  the  enrollments  in  the  various  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  the  year  1962-63. 


^%npower  Report  of  the  President.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  1963,  p.  XVIII. 
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Table  3 

Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education 
in  Michigan  1962-63 


Service 

In- School 

(High  School)  (Post  High  School) 

Out  of  School 
Youth  and  Adults 

Total 

Agriculture 

12,796 

--- 

3,303 

16,099 

Distributive ; 
Cooperative 

2,848 

255 

15,514 

15,514 

3,103 

Office  (Cooperative) 

3,445 

291 

... 

3,736 

Hometnaking 

43,313 

... 

20,566 

63,879 

Trade  & Industrial 

6,336 

10,876 

27,921 

45,133 

Practical  Nurse  and 
Other  Health  Occups . 

381 

1,992 

185 

2,558 

Technician  Programs 

398 

3,717 

2,177 

6,292 

TOTALS 

69,517 

17,131 

69,666 

156,314 

CHAPTER  II 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
A STATEMENT  OF  POSITION 


The  formulation  of  education  policy  and  its  attendant  translation  into  action  cannot  be  accomp- 
lished in  a vacuum.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a democratic  society  toward  helping  its  members 
decide  about  and  prepare  for  their  life’s  work?  A basic  tenet  of  democracy  is  that  everybody  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  own  work.  Furthermore,  he  should  have  access  to  the  education  he  needs 
to  qualify  for  the  work.  Third,  he  should  be  permitted  to  utilize  effectively  the  education  and  train- 
ing which  he  obtains. 

Modem  democratic  society  clearly  does  not  regard  labor  as  odious  or  disgraceful j on  the  contrary, 
in  the  United  States  at  least,  it  regards  leisure  with  suspicion  and  expects  each  person  to  contribute’ 
through  socially  useful  employment.  In  addition,  each  individual  is  expected  to  govern  his  own  life 
and  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  community.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  need 
for  a concurrent,  balancing  force  of  general  education  is  imperative.  Making  a living  is  the  function 
of  the  citizen,  and  being  a citizen  is  a function  of  the  worker. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  specialization  in  which  the  avenue  to  success  lies  in  the  choice  of 
an  occupational  career.  Observer-  of  the  future  predict  that  specialism  promises  to  be  on  the  increase, 
even  though  of  different  dimension.  Improvement  in  equipment  and  technology  doubles  the  productivity 
of  the  average  worker  of  each  generation.  Science  and  technology  have  presented  adequate  evidence 
that  a high  degree  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  is  an  imperative. 

Occupational  Choice  is  a Continuing  Factor.  The  development  of  manpower  in  any  sector 
of  our  economy  results  from  an  interplay  of  many  forces.  Thus,  the  home,  the  formal 
educational  structure,  the  armed  services,  and  the  agriculture-business- industry  com- 
plex all  act  as  determinents  in  shaping  the  manpower  potential.  For  example,  the 
determination  of  occupational  choice  is  never  a single  action,  but  the  result  of  a 
continuing  process  initiated  in  early  childhood,  usually  determined  tentatively  in 
young  adulthood,  and  tempered  or  changed  in  later  life.  All  of  the  forces  mentioned 
may  influence  the  original  and  subsequent  occupational  choices  of  a substantial  seg- 
ment of  our  work  force.  The  formal  educational  structure  through  the  high  school, 
collegiate,  and  adult  education  programs  should  play  a role  in  preparing,  in  retrain- 
ing, and  in  upgrading  individuals  throughout  their  careers. 

Military  Training  Plays  a Role.  Compulsory  military  training  has  become  a fixed  part 
of  the  life  of  most  men.  In  only  two  years  since  1940  were  there  no  inductions.  Many 
young  men  spend  as  much  time  in  military  service  as  they  do  in  high  school.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  military  assignments  require  men  trained  in  some  occupational 
area  beyond  basic  instruction. 

C.  Business  and  Industry  Develop  Manpower.  Industry  and  business,  through  apprenticeshio. 
training  programs,  and  opportunity  for  cumulative  Job  experience,  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  development  of  manpower. 

D.  Productive  Resources  Can  Be  Wasted.  None  of  these  agencies,  however,  contributes  with 
maximum  efficiency  to  the  increment  of  the  skills  of  a nation.  Discriminating  observers 
point  out  that  four  factors  contribute  to  the  squandering  of  our  human  ^.uductive 
resources;  unemployment,  underemployment,  inadequate  train' and  arbitrary  barriers 
to  employment.! 

1,  liie  first  is  waste  that  arises  when  thrrr  is  a shortage  of  jobs,  so  that  men 
accustomed  to  work  become  idle  auu  young  adults  find  little  opportunity  for 
employment. 

2,  Hie  second  waste  - underemployment  - results  from  individuals  who  may  have 
partial  employment,  but  could,  if  opportunity  were  available,  make  better 


Eli  Ginzberg,  Human  Resources j 

p.  41. 


The  Wealth  of  Nations  (Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1958), 
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use  of  their  talents.  These  may  include  such  individuals  as  those  living  on 
farms  who  are  busy  during  a portion  of  the  year,  and  homemakers  who  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  paid  employment.  Underemployment  may  also  occur 
when  positions  held  by  full-time  employed  workers  are  not  commensurate  with 
their  potential. 

3.  A third  waste  arises  when  the  community  fails  to  invest  in,  and  plan  adequately, 
the  education  and  training  of  young  people  and  those  already  employed. 

4.  The  fourth  waste  centers  in  the  imperfections  in  the  employment  market.  Waste 
of  manpower  also  occurs  from  discrimination  against  minority  groups,  the 
inadequate  use  of  womanpower,  the  drain  on  human  resources  through  inadequate 
treatment  of  mental  disease,  and  a host  of  other  deterrents. 

Role  of  Formal  Education 


Public  education  has  a substantial  contribution  to  make  in  the  development  of  competent  workers 
and  the  conservation  of  human  resources. 

The  charge  to  public  education  is  rather  obvious.  Two  strands  of  education  inseparably  woven 
together  must  be  considered:  that  part  of  a person's  development  which  looks  first  of  all  to  his  life 

as  a responsible  human  being  and  citizen,  and  that  part  which  looks  to  the  person's  specializations. 
Each  aspect  should  seek  to  complement  the  other.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  ^on- 
tribution  that  an  individual  makes  through  work  from  his  role  as  a citizen.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
make  false  distinctions  at  this  point. 

With  all  the  educational  forces  at  work,  both  formal  and  informal,  the  role  of  the  public  school 
throughout  the  life  of  an  individual  is  one  of  emphasis.  In  the  early  stages  of  a person's  develop- 
ment, the  elementary  school  and  general  education  are  usually  synonymous,  since  the  emphasis  from 
kindergarten  to  junior  high  school  deals  with  common  learnings.  In  the  junior  high  school  exploration 
is  provided  through  a wide  range  of  experiences.  The  pupil  comes  in  contact  with  a host  of  activities 
such  as  science  and  mathematics,  designed  to  provide  additional  general  education  and  identification 
of  interest-specializations.  This  concept  of  specialization  includes  not  only  vocational  interests 
but  intellectual  and  cultural  as  well,  From  this  point  on  specialization  becomes  increasingly 
evidenced. 

In  the  senior  high  school  specialization  for  one  student  comes  in  the  form  of  a selection  of 
courses  leading  to  a specific  vocational  objective  in  junior  college  or  university.  Another  may 
pursue  a similar  sequence  or  a different  sequence  on  the  basis  of  pure  interest  without  specific  regard 
for  occupational  competence.  This  specialization  may  represent  additional  general  education.  Another 
student  may  regard  as  his  specinlity  the  preparation  for  some  form  of  employment  on  completion  of 
high  school. 

In  adult  education  this  interrelationship  between  generalization  and  specialization  should  con- 
P3.anned,  personalized  adult  education  programs,  including  counseling,  should  be  the  right  of 
all  citizens  m democracy. 

The  basic  problem  is  then  t-o  find  an  answer  which  will  combine  the  responsibilities  of  a demo- 
cratic society  to  each  individual  for  (1)  choosing,  entering  into,  and  progressing  in  an  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  personal-social  competency  necessary  for  active  participation  in  society, 

Throughout  all  of  this,  one  salient  index  prevails:,  we  must  prepare  youth  for  an  occupational 
and  family  life,  the  specific  elements  of  which  we  cannot  predict.  And  we  must  be  prepared  to  cooper- 
ate in  keeping  adult  workers  abreast  of  new  knowledges  and  skills  as  these  become  functional  in  our 
industrial  life,  our  business  life,  and  our  home  life.  The  Special  Studies  Project  of  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  says  in  its  Report  by  Panel  V:^ 

There  is  a constant  pressure  by  an  ever  more  complex  society  against  the 
total  creative  capacity  of  its  people.  Our  most  critical  need  a decade 
hence  may  be  unknown  today.  Rather  we  mi»  t prepare  ourselves  for  a con- 
stant and  growing  demand  for  talents  of  all  varieties,  and  must  attempt 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  future  by  elevating  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  talented  individuals  of  all  kinds. 


Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  The  Pursuit  of  Excellence,  Education,  and  the  Future  of  America, 
Special  Studies  Project  Report  V.  (New  York:  DoublTday  & Company,  1958),  pp.  10-12, 
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One  of  our  great  strengths  as  a people  has  been  our  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability under  the  successive  waves  of  change  that  have  marked  our  history. 
Never  have  we  needed  the  trait  »ore  than  today.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  should  educate  our  young  people  to  meet  an  unknown  need  rather  than  to 
prepare  them  for  need,  already  identified. 


Such  factors,  plus  the  basic  view  of  vocational  education  in  the  total  educational  complex,  form 
the  backdrop  for  the  suggested  line  of  inquiry  regarding  philosophy  and  objectives  of  vocational 


Undergirding  any  educational  venture  is  the  set  of  beliefs  and  aims  which  provide  direction  for 
subsequent  performance.  In  a changing,  dynamic,  technological  society,  beliefs  and  objectives  roust 
be  examined.  How  do  leaders  in  Michigan  perceive  the  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  educational 
structure  at  this  critical  juncture?  What  position  are  they  willing  to  endorse  for  future  direction? 

In  order  to  arrive  at  answers  to  these  questions,  the  first  impulse  was  to  have  an  independent  re- 
searcher make  a critical  analysis  of  the  official  pronouncements,  catalogues,  and  bulletins  and,  there- 
by determine  the  extent  of  agreement  and  diversity.  However,  statements  prepared  in  the  past  frequently 
do  not  have  sufficient  currency  to  reflect  present  thinking  and  future  outlook.  Considered  judgment, 
therefore,  dictated  the  more  tedious  route  of  deliberation  and  discussion.  Out  of  such  deliberation 
would  emerge  a reexamination  and  reformulation  of  a statement  of  position. 


In  January,  1960,  a task  force  on  Philosophy  and  Objectives  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  primary  mission  of  this  task  force  was  to  develop  a statement  of  beliefs  and  objectives 
providing  guidelines  for  other  groups  involved  in  the  evaluative  study.  In  addition,  it  would  serve 
as  a basis  for  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  lay  people  who  either  had  the  responsibility  for 
planning,  organizing,  and  executing  curricula  or  who  had  a general  interest  in  educational  matters. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  chapter  represents  the  findings  of  the  task  force  after  a year  and 
a half  of  arduous  work.  Part  I discusses  the  oojectives  of  education  in  Michigan.  Part  II  spells  out 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  vocational  education.  Parts  III  through  VI  present,  in  considerable  speci- 
ficity, the  objectives  of  the  various  areas  of  vocational  education,  namely,  agriculture,  business  and 
distribution,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education.  Part  VII  suggests  some  concrete  recommenda- 
tions for  use  of  the  material. 


Any  area  of  school  instruction  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  overall  objec- 
tives. Since  vocational  education  operates  within  a framework  of  total  education.  Task  Force  No.  1, 
as  the  first  action  group  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project,  examined  and  consid- 
ered objectives  for  public  education  and  the  contribution  that  vocational  education  makes  to  them. 

The  selection  of  these  objectives  for  this  statement  was  influenced  by  several  considerations: 
the  unique  contribution  of  comprehensive  educational  programs;  the  right  of  all  individuals  to  achieve 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability;  the  need  of  our  society  for  the  talents  of  all  as  citizens  and  pro- 
ductive workers;  and  the  desire  to  crystallize  thinking  about  our  schools. 

It  was  decided  that  this  statement  should  be  presented  in  brief  form,  yet  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  serve  all  levels  of  public  education.  The  goal  was  to  prepare  a statement  of  objectives 
acceptable  to  school  leaders  and  the  general  public,  which  in  turn  will  serve  as  a basis  for  the 
evaluation  of  Michigan's  vocational  education  programs. 

This  statement  of  objectives  stems  from  the  "Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth."  In  1959,  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  adopted  and  reaffirmed  this  statement.  The  pre- 
sent statement  is  a modification  of  these  earlier  ideas  in  terms  of  the  space  age  and  makes  them 
applicable  to  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

American  schools  must  be  guided  by  many  objectives.  Priorities  in  objectives  can  best  be  deter- 
mined in  terms  of  individuals  and  local  school  situations.  Thus,  there  is  no  significance  in  the 
order  of  listing  of  the  following  objectives. 

In  addition  to  the  home,  church,  and  community  groups,  the  school  contributes  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  basic  needs  and  the  development  of  individual  aspirations  for  continued  personal  growth  of 
children,  youth,  and  adults  through  these  objectives  of  education: 


education. 


Procedure 


Part  I 


Objectives  for  Public  Education  in  Michigan 
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1.  To  understand  and  appreciate  American  democracy,  including  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  its 

citizens,  and  to  be  diligent  and  competent  in  performing  obligations  as  members  of  the  family  and 

community  and  as  citizens  of  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

2.  To  grow  in  ability,  to  think  rationally,  to  express  ideas  clearly,  and  to  read  and  to  listen  with 

understanding. 

3.  To  develop  basic  communication  skills  and  mathematical  concepts  in  such  ways  as  to  be  functionally 
useful . 

4.  To  develop  abilities,  attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  that  make  a person  an  intelligent, 
occupationally  competent  participant  in  the  changing  economic  life, 

5.  To  develop  the  attitudes,  competencies,  and  understandings  basic  to  satisfying  family  life, 

6.  To  develop  capacities  to  appreciate  nature  and  the  arts  in  our  own  and  other  cultures. 

7.  To  understand  the  methods  of  natural  and  social  sciences,  the  influences  of  science  on  human  life, 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man. 

8.  To  develop  and  maintain  good  physical  and  mental  health. 

9.  To  grow  in  insight  into  moral  and  spiritual  values  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  these  values. 

10.  To  be  able  to  use  leisure  time  effectively. 

11.  To  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  American  economic  system. 

12.  To  be  able  to  purchase  and  conserve  human  and  material  resources  and  use  goods  and  services 
intelligently. 


Part  II 

The  Meaning  of  Vocational  Education 


Introduction 


This  section  deals  with  education  for  vocations,  as  embodied  in  the  Task  Force  No,  1 statement, 
"The  Oojectlves  for  Public  Education  in  Michigan."  Programs  in  vocational  education  contribute  to  the 
twelve  objectives  listed  therein,  but  the  objective  to  which  they  should  make  the  largest  or  most 
direct  contribution  is  number  four;  To  develop  abilities,  attitudes,  skills  and  understandings  that 
make  a person  an  intelligent,  occupationally  ^mpetent  participant  in  the  changing  economic  life.  The 
goal  of  programs  of  vocational  education  should  be  to  contribute  in  a unTque  and  specific  manner  to 
the  development  of  individuals  who  will  possess  necessary  competencies  for  chosen  occupations,  A con- 
comitant goal  should  be  the  economic  improvement  of  society, 

A Concept  of  Vocational  Education 


Within  the  context  of  this  document,  vocational  education  means  education  that  is  needed  to  engage 
in  socially  useful  work.  It  goes  further  than  general  education  by  dealing  in  a more  specialized  man- 
ner with  the  development  of  occupational  competency.  The  concept  is  not  restricted  to  those  programs 
which  are  reimbursable  through  the  National  Vocational  Education  Acts. 

Vocational  education  involves  a variety  of  student  experiences  or  learning  activities,  including 
supervised  work  experience  in  and  relating  to  the  desired  occupational  field.  There  also  should  be 
instruction  designed  to  provide  information,  to  develop  understandings,  to  illustrate  the  application 
of  principles,  and  to  motivate  and  develop  socially  desirable  attitudes  for  the  person  preparing  for 
entry  or  advancement  in  an  occupation.  Such  organized  instruction  should  be  given  by  those  who  possess 
competency  and  experience  in  the  occupational  field  involved.  Student  activities  contribute  to  voca- 
tional education  when  based  upon  students'  interests  in  the  occupation  and  when  related  to  the  occupa- 
tion. When  student,  teacher,  employer,  and/or  parent  cooperate  in  planning  these  activities  and 
experiences,  such  activities  become  increasingly  appropriate  and  effective. 

The  content  of  education  for  a specific  occupation  should  be  derived  from  analyses  of  information 
from  several  sources.  These  include  employers  and  supervisors;  the  workers  themselves;  self-employed 
persons  and  parents;  agencies,  organizations,  and  community  institutions.  Use  should  also  be  made  of 
reliable  research  by  professional  workers;  by  industrial,  business,  trade,  and  agricultuiral  associa- 
tions; by  governmental  and  educational  agencies;  and  by  research  foundations. 
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Effective  programs  of  vocational  education  may  be  organized:  (1)  to  prepare  individuals  for  entry 

into  employment;  (2)  to  upgrade  or  prepare  those  already  engaged  In  an  occupation  for  advancement  in 
it,  or  for  retraining  for  another  occupation;  (3)  to  provide  basic  preparation  for  additional  special- 
ized vocational  or  professional  education. 

The  desired  outcomes  of  these  programs  will  vary  considerably  from  one  occupational  field  to 
another.  The  objectives  for  each  field  should  be  considered,  and  stated  in  terms  of  behavioral  change. 
Some  of  these  naturally  will  apply  more  to  one  age  or  maturity  level  than  to  another,  and  will  vary 
with  the  school  level  in  which  programs  are  placed.  While  objectives  will  differ  for  each  field, 
certain  ones  could  be  identified  as  important  for  a vocational  education  program  in  any  field.  The 
following  are  suggested  outcomes  for  programs  of  vocational  education,  expressed  in  terms  of  character- 
istics of  a person  occupationally  competent  in  today's  society.^ 

1.  He  has  mastered  the  basic  abilities  or  skills  and  the  technical  information  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  job  market  or  requirements  for  success  in  the  occupation. 

2.  He  understands  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  and  how  nearly  he  has  met  or  will  be  able  to 

meet  these  requirements. 

3.  He  understands  how  to  get  a job  or  otherwise  to  make  a beginning  in  his  chosen  occupation, 

4.  He  understands  how  to  prepare  for  advancement  in  his  chosen  work. 

5.  He  understands  the  relationships  between  management  and  employees  in  his  occupation,  as  well  as 
the  functions  of  their  respective  organizations. 

6.  He  understands  the  relation  of  government  to  this  occupation. 

7.  He  understands  how  his  occupation  functions  in  relation  to  others  and  to  the  local,  state,  and 
national  economy. 

8.  He  knows  how  to  utilize  the  public  and  private  services  available  to  him  for  use  in  the  occupation. 

9.  He  is  aware  of,  and  is  disposed  to  make  use  of,  educational  opportunities  to  qualify  for  advance- 

ment in  the  occupation;  and  to  acquire  new  understandings,  abilities,  and  skills  resulting  from 
increased  application  of  technology  to  the  occupation  of  his  choice. 

10.  He  has  developed  some  ability  to  make  wise  decisions  on  questions  facing  workers  in  a rapidly 
changing  occupational  setting. 

Preparation  for  work  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  education.  Success  at  work  is  essential 
for  survival  and  for  the  development  of  a good  life.  To  provide  one's  share  of  the  goods  and  services 
needed  by  mankind  is  a recognized  attribute  of  citizenship.  As  public  schools  have  been  established, 
vocational  education  increasingly  has  been  included  as  a part  of  a total  educational  program.  One 
educational  goal  toward  which  the  public  schools  have  worked  is  the  development  of  systems  that  are 
comprehensive  in  character.  Present  and  prospective  workers  for  all  walks  of  life  need  to  attend  such 
a comprehensive  educational  system  where  they  may  learn  to  live  and  to  make  a living.  While  not  all 
vocational  education  needed  by  people  can  be  given  in  community  schools  comprehensive  in  their  scope, 
the  curricula  of  such  schools  should  reflect  as  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  the  stadents  for  special- 
ized education. 

In  addition,  certain  aspects  of  effective  education  for  occupational  competency  include  general 
education.  Effectiveness  in  any  occupation  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  functional  abilities  in 
written  and  oral  communication,  critical  thinking,  care  of  oneself,  human  relationships,  and  citizen- 
ship. All  educational  subjects  and  experiences  should,  if  properly  taught,  contributv>  to  occupational 
competency.  Courses  in  English,  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  are  typical  offerings  deal- 
ing with  these  general  aspects. 

Included  also  among  the  subjects  of  value  to  everyone,  regardless  of  his  occupational  aspirations, 
are  certain  -subjects  and  curricular  areas  which  emphasize  practical  activities.  These  contribute  to 
the  development  of  understandings,  attitudes ^ and  general  competencies  required  in  various  occupations; 
provide  exploration  or  tryout  experiences  in  various  occupational  areas;  and  help  the  student  and  his 
teachers  identify  or  subs-^antiate  vocational  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities.  They  also  help  to 
motivate  a student  in  an  occupational  choice;  to  acquire  useful  information  about  occupations  and  him- 
self; and  to  choose  that  program  which  best  fulfills  his  educational  needs. 


^Aii  adaptation  of  statements  of  purposes  of  vocational  education  from  The  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  Education  for  All  American  Youth  (Washington,  D.C. , NBA,  1948),  pp.  289-290. 
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Relation  of  Vocational  Guidance  to  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  education  is  most  effective  when  it  is  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  by  voca- 
tional guidance.  When  youths  are  provided  with  continuous,  adequate  guidance  services,  they  are 
assisted  to  make  known  their  occupational  interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and  to  prepare  occupa- 
tional plans.  Programs  in  vocational  education  offered  in  a school  should  reflect  the  vocational 
interests,  the  employment  opportunities,  and  the  training  needs  of  youth  and  adults.  Specialized 
courses  for  development  of  specific  occupational  competencies  should  be  available  to  those  persons  who 
want  then,  need  them,  and  can  profit  from  them. 

A good  program  in  vocational  education,  like  any  other  program  in  a comprehensive  school  system 
will,  of  necessity,  involve  individuals  of  varying  general  and  special  aptitudes  and  aspirations. 
Vocational  education  has  a place  in  the  total  school  program  to  help  youth  to  make  and  substantiate 
vocational  choices  and  to  relate  educational  plans  to  these  choices.  It  also  should  provide  motiva- 
tion for  other  school  work,  and  indeed  could  be  used  as  a focal  point  toward  which  many  of  the  total 
educational  experiences  or  activities  may  be  directed. 


Part  III 

Philosophy  and  Objectives  for  Agricultural  Education 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  general  education  in  agriculture  both  should  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  all  objectives  of  education  in  Michigan  as  stated  by  Task  Force  No.  1.  The  objec- 
tives of  vocational  agriculture  as  presented  in  this  report  should  be  considered  as  contributing 
principally  "to  develop  abilities,  attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  that  make  a person  an  intelli- 
gent, occupaticnally  competent  participant  in  the  changing  economic  life."  The  modification  of  this 
objective  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  to  substitute  the  words,  "agricultural ocxaapations” 
for  "the  changing  economic  life." 

4 

For  many  years  the  objectives  stated  in  Educational  Objectives  of  Vocational  Agriculture  have 
been  a guide  for  educators.  These  objectives  have  recently  been  reviewed  and  revised  by  leaders  in 
agricultural  education  in  Michigan,  and  appear  in  This  We  Believe  About  Vocational  Agriculture.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  these  objectives  of  vocational  agriculture  is  found  in  these  two  publi- 
cations. 

The  public  school  should  provide  an  educational  program  which  will  have  the  major  responsibility 
for  developing  needed  agricultural  abilities,  attitudes,  and  understandings  of  persons  engaged  in  or 
planning  to  engage  in  agricultural  occupations.  A comprehensive  program  in  vocational  agriculture 
should  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  the  community  served  by  the  school.  This  should  include  persons 
such  as  yo\ing  or  adult  farmers  currently  engaged  in  agricultural  work,  or  those  such  as  high  school 
students  planning  to  engage  in  farming  or  in  other  agricultural  occupations.  Persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing may  be  full-time  farmers  or  those  operating  a farm  on  a part-time  basis.  Vocational  agriculture 
on  the  high  school  level  should  also  provide  for  youth  interested  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations, 
so  that  they  might  participate  in  learning  situations  contributing  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
competencies  for  such  occupations. 

Area  schools,  community  colleges,  and  technical  institutes  should  consider  programs  to  meet  the 
expanding  need  for  technically  trained  persons  in  agriculture.  Such  programs  should  develop  highly 
specialized  skills  in  areas  where  the  number  of  workers  required  do  not  justify  every  puolic  school 
offering  this  instruction. 

Vocational  agriculture,  like  other  fields  of  vocational  education,  encompasses  more  than  class- 
room or  school  shop  instruction.  The  home  farms  provide  laboratories  for  many  learning  situations. 

In  addition,  many  schools  find  it  desirable  to  provide  an  agricultural  land  laboratory.  The  local 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  should  be  utilized  to  organize  and  carry  out  many  group  pro- 
jects to  enhance  learning.  Individual  farming  programs  of  students  should  be  utilized  to  make  instruc- 
tion practical  and  to  provide  for  individual  instruction  on  the  farm. 

Many  of  the  abilities  to  be  developed  in  agriculture  are  managerial  in  nature.  Therefore,  the 
instruction  should  be  related  to  real  business  situations  in  agriculture  involving  finance,  credit, 
record  keeping,  and  the  legal  aspects  of  agriculture. 


‘^Educational  Objectives  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  U. S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C., 
Vocational  Division,  Monograph  No.  21,  Rev.  1955. 

^This  We  Believe  About  Vocational  Agriculture,  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  Publication  No.  509,  1960. 
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The  objective  of  vocational  agriculture  should  be  to  develop  abilities,  attitudes 
understandings  that  make  a person  an  intelligent,  occupationally  competent  participant 
occupations.  This  objective  is  broken  down  in  the  following  manner:: 


skills,  and 
in  agricultural 


The  basic  objective  for  persons  engaging  in  farming  is  the  development  of  effective  abilities 
attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  to;  ’ 


i.  Make  a 'eginning  and  advance  in  farming. 


2.  Produce  farm  commodities  efficiently. 

3.  Utilize  adequately  farm  buildings,  power,  machinery,  and  services, 

4.  Use  sound  judgment  in  buying  and  selling,  such  as  machinery  and  farm  commodities, 

5.  Conserve  soil  and  other  natural  resources. 


6.  Conserve  human  resources  through  greater  use  of  farm  safety,  sanitation,  and  labor-savine 
practices.  ® 


7,  Manage  a farm  business  efficiently. 

8,  Improve  living  conditions  in  the  home  and  community. 

9,  Use  credit  wisely  in  farming  operations. 

10.  Interpret  the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  society. 

b.  The  educational  objective  in  agriculture  for  persons  such  as  agricultural  professionals  techni- 
cians, processors,  and  servicemen,  engaging  in  occupations  with  some  agricultural  activities  is 
the  development  of  those  basic  abilities,  attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  for  farming  that 
are  found  in  specific  occupations,  and  should  include: 

1.  Study  of  career  opportunities  in  occupations  requiring  some  agricultural  background  and 
training. 


2.  Farm  work  experience,  together  with  instruction  basic  to  the  agricultural  activities  of  workers 
in  non-farm  occupations. 


Part  IV 

Philosophy  and  Objectives  for  Education  for 
Business  (Distribution  and  Office) 

The  Nature  of  Education  for  Business;  Distribution  and  Office 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  business  education  was  accepted  as  a phase  of  public  education  to 
prepare  typists,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers.  Its  reason  for  being  has  now  extended  to  include 
other  office  responsibilities,  plus  basic  business  and  distributive  education,  as  a phase  of  the 
curriculum  in  most  comprehensive  schools.  Distributive  and  office  education  are  areas  of  study  that 
prepare  individuals  for  the  business  aspects  of  family  living  as  well  as  for  earning  a living  in  bus- 


A program  of  education  for  business,  an  essential  part  of  the  total  program  of  education,  consists 
of  a basic  phase  with  opportunity  for  specialization  in  (a)  distributive  education,  and  fb)  office 
education. 


Basic  business  education  develops  general  business  understandings,  skills,  and  economic  concepts 
needed  by  all  individuals.  Distributive  education  prepares  individuals  for  all  levels  of  employment 
and  responsibility  by  providing  instruction  in  marketing,  merchandising,  and  management  for  those 
preparing  for  or  engaged  in  retailing,  wholesaling,  and  service  businesses  or  activities  Office 
education  prepares  individuals  for  the  various  levels  of  office  employment  ,%nd  responsibility. 

The  impact  of  invention  and  increasing  complexity  are  changing  the  nature  of  the  American  economic 
society.  The  rapidly  changing  business  climate  impels  a close  liaison  between  schools  and  business 
through  coordinated  work  experience  for  instance,  or  similar  job  laboratory  experience  beyond  that 
iound  in  other  academic  areas. 


o 
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Education  for  business  contributes  to  the  general  education  of  all  students  through  the  tools  or 
content  of  business.  For  example,  typewriting  contributes  to  the  communication  development  of  all 
who  seek  it.  The  business  transactions  of  the  local  supermarket  or  the  nearby  office  become  media 
through  which  all  students  can  learn  to  make  wise  economic  decisions.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  business 
problems  lends  itself  to  teaching  for  thinking,  for  creating,  for  solving  problems,  and  for  arriving 
at  sound  solutions — a necessary  end  result  of  all  education. 

For  many  students  who  seek  early  employment,  education  for  business  is  an  exploration  to  assess 
personal  attributes  with  the  demands  of  distributive  or  office  pursuits.  For  others  who  have  not 
made  a definite  career  decision,  it  is  a broad  job  preparation  that  can  be  used  for  advancement  through 
a succession  of  occupations.  And  for  still  others  who  have  chosen  an  appropriate  occupational  goal  in 
distributive  or  office  work,  it  is  the  skilled  and  technical  preparation  required  to  enter  upon,  and 
advance  in,  a career. 

Education  for  business  provides  important  ancillary  understandings  and  skills.  It  should  equip 
the  small  manufacturer  or  operator  of  a repair  shop  with  the  business  "know-how"  to  earn  a profit.  It 
should  provide  the  person  who  seeks  a college  education  with  marketable  skills  to  enable  him  to  earn 
part  of  his  expenses  while  in  school.  Bookkeeping,  for  example,  can  be  very  vital  to  the  farm 
entrepreneur,  who  can  be  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  he  arrives  at  wise  decisions  based  on 
accurately  recorded  and  interpreted  financial  data. 

Basic  and  Economic  Objectives  of  Education  for  Business 


Basic  business  education  consists  of  courses  that  contribute  to  general  vocational  understandings 

and  efficiency,  social  and  economic  understandings,  and  personal  growth  values.  The  chief  goals  of 

basic  business  education  are; 

1.  To  develop  the  proper  attitudes,  the  desired  character  traits,  and  ability  to  get  along  well 
with  fellow  workers  in  office  and  distributive  pursuits, 

2.  To  teach  students  to  apply  business  skills,  understanding,  concepts,  and  principles  in  the 
orderly  organization  and  conduct  of  their  personal  business  affairs. 

3.  To  help  students  prepare  for  distributive,  office,  and  related  professions  by  providing  basic 
background  instruction, 

4.  To  develop  those  business  skills  and  abilities  which  help  self-employed  individuals  to  operate 
their  business  in  an  efficient  manner. 

5.  To  help  the  student  meet  the  requirements  of  his  occupational  pursuit  and  his  personal  life 
through  reviewing,  expanding,  and  applying  arithmetic  and  communication  knowledge  and  skills, 

6.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  business  law  and  of  an  individual's  personal 
duties,  rights,  and  obligations  in  financial  transactions. 

7.  To  give  the  individual  a useful  understanding  of  basic  economic  concepts,  including  the  organi- 
zation, finance,  and  operation  of  a business. 

Objectives  of  Education  for  Office  Occupations 


In  addition  to  contributing  to  the  basic  office  competencies  such  as  communication  and  computa- 
tion, the  major  goals  of  education  for  the  performance  of  office  functions  are; 

1,  To  provide  prevocat ional  orientation  for  those  who  have  only  a general  desire  for  some  type  of 
business  work  or  who  have  made  an  unrealistic  selection  without  self-appraisal. 

2,  To  provide  the  general  clerical  experiences  that  lead  to  attitudes,  knowledges,  and  skills 
necessary  for  initial  employment  in  nontechnical  office  job  classifications  or  for  basic  office 
task  performance  in  the  technical  classifications. 

3,  To  provide  for  the  needs  of  students,  employees,  and  employers  by  technical  preparation  in  such 
fields  as  stenography  and  the  newer  office  job  classifications  developing  through  electronic 
invention, 

4,  To  prepare  students  for  a new  environment  by  an  emphasis  on  thinking,  problem  solving,  and  wise 
decision-making, 

5,  To  develop  ancillary  occupational  understandings  and  skills  for  those  planning  careers  in  areas 
other  than  business. 
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Objectives  of  Education  for  Distribution 


Education  for  distribution  is  identified  as  a program  of  instruction  in  marketing  and  distri- 
bution, at  the  secondary,  adult,  and  community  college  levels. 

Distributive  occupations  are  defined  as  those  followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  supervisors, 
and  rank-and-file  employees  engaged  primarily  in  marketing  or  merchandising  goods  (the  products  of 
farm  and  industry)  or  services.  Such  occupations  may  be  found  in  various  business  establishments 
such  as  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  storing,  transporting,  financing,  and/risk  bearing. 

This  means  that  distribution  can  be  a function  in  many  occupations  as  well  as  an  occupation  itself. 

Education  for  distribution  has  received  considerable  recognition  in  recent  years  as  an  essential 
instrument  for  the  efficiency  of  our  marketing  system.  Today’s  marketing  situation  in  our  country 
indicates  a special  need  for  increasing  and  strengthening  education  in  distribution.  The  growing 
importance  of  distribution  itself  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  growing  number  of  jobs  the  field  of 
distribution  provides. 

Distribution  also  makes  possible  the  benefits  of  mass  production.  If  distribution  fails  to 
achieve  its  maximum  efficiency  and  purpose,  the  nation  will  fall  short  of  reaching  its  greatest  poten- 
tial in  service  and  economic  progress.  Moreover,  the  growing  complexities  of  operating  practices  in 
marketing  and  distribution  accentuate  the  need  for  greater  skills  in  the  management  and  ownership  of 
business.  learning  by  experiences  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  difficult  tasks  with  which  business 
managers  and  supervisory  personnel  are  confronted  today.  Education  has  become  a necessity.  The  major 
objectives  of  education  for  distribution  are; 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  contributions  that  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing 
make  to  the  individual  and  society, 

2.  To  develop  an  awaren-ess  of  the  varied  career  opportunities  in  distribution  through  providing  the 
kind  and  amount  of  instruction  needed. 

3.  To  help  the  individual  to  enter  into  and  achieve  continued  success  and  advancement  in  distri- 
bution and  marketing  through  providing  appropriate  instruction  and  experiences. 

4.  To  improve  the  operational  techniques  in  distribution  and  marketing. 

5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  responsibilities  and  ethical  conduct 
which  accompany  the  right  of  the  individual  to  engage  in  distribution  and  to  maintain  a 
competitive,  free-enterprise  economy. 


Part  V 

Philosophy  and  Objectives  for  Homemaking  Education 

Homemaking  education  is  that  part  of  total  education  which  enters  upon  relationships,  responsi- 
bilities, attitudes,  and  activities  carried  on  in  the  home.  It  is  a tool  subject  for  that  vocation 
for  which  all  other  vocations  exist--the  making  of  a satisfying  home.  It  draws  upon  the  arts  and 
sciences  for  its  guiding  prinicples,  and  is  related  to  all  other  subjects  in  the  school  system,  since 
each  also  makes  a contribution  to  home  and  family  life  education.  Homemaking  should  be  considered  as 
essential  education  for  all,  to  be  available  at  all  educational  levels  from  the  home  through  doctoral 
levels,  and  in  both  organized  and  informal  offerings. 

Homemaking  is  the  only  educational  area  that  is  centered  entirely  in  the  family:;  its  care, 
development  and  nurture;  its  use  of  resources,  human  and  nonhuman;  its  balance  of  social,  managerial 
and  manipulative  skills;  and  its  interrelations  and  contributions  to  community,  national,  and  inter- 
national life. 

Each  individual  is  not  only  part  of  a nation  and  a world.  He  or  she  lives  also  in  other  social 
units — a family,  a community.  The  needs  of  families  cannot  be  separated  from  the  needs  of  the  greater 
society,  nor  from  the  behavior  patterns  of  its  family  members. 

Provision  of  offerings  that  help  homemakers  with  their  problems  through  adult  education  assures 
greater  confidence  in  their  abilities  to  make  successful  homes. 

Homemaking  is  a many-faceted  school  program,  all  interrelated  as  are  aspects  of  home  and  family 
life.  Providing  depth  in  learning  to  meet  needs,  current  knowledge,  and  trends  is  a challenge  worthy 
of  the  best  qualified  teachers.  Curriculum  should  be  flexible  to  meet  changing  needs  in  local  com- 
munities and  in  society;  i.e.,  earlier  marriages,  and  an  increase  in  college-bound  students. 
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Homenaking  education  can  affect  family  living  patterns.  Such  changes  can  be  reflected  in  national 
life  and  in  better  world  cooperation. 

As  vocational  education,  homenaking  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  program  and  should 
contribute  toward  the  achievement  of  several  of  the  objectives  proposed  for  public  education  in  Mich- 
igan. Although  the  primary  purpose  of  homemaking  education  is  to  prepare  individuals  for  more  satis- 
fying home  and  family  living,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  wage-earning  opportunities. 

The  basic  objective  of  homemaking  education  should  be  to  help  the  individual  to  live  a useful 
and  satisfying  personal,  family,  and  community  life.  The  following  are  general  objectives  of  home- 
making  education  for  all  age  groups: 

1.  Appreciate  that  the  home  and  family  are  the  core  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

2.  Live  more  democratically  in  the  family  and  society. 

3.  Understand  and  live  happily  with  their  families  and  other  people. 

4.  Recognize  their  personal  and  family  problems  and  acquire  the  learning  needed  to  solve  them. 

5.  Develop  skill  in  using  human  and  material  resources  of  the  home. 

6.  Use  the  family  income  to  the  best  advantage  of  each  member  of  the  family,  and  of  the  family 
as  a unit. 

7.  Develop  ana  use  homemaking  skills  so  that  they  will  be  recognized  for  their  contribution 
to  family  living  and  not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

8.  Achieve  a set  of  values  to  use  as  guides  in  personal  and  family  living. 

9.  Understand,  guide,  and  care  for  young  children, 

10.  Develop  understandings  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  in  family  living. 

11.  Understand  how  changes  have  influenced  life  for  both  the  individual  and  the  family  and  pro- 
Vide  them  with  some  tools  for  meeting  changes. 

12.  Enrich  personal  and  family  life  through  the  arts  and  humanities. 

13.  Contribute  and  participate  in  activities  for  the  improvement  of  the  community. 

14.  Provide  opportunities  to  explore  careers  in  home  economics. 

15.  Appreciate  the  values  in  wholesome  family  living  for  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 

community. 

16.  Understand  the  importance  of  education  for  honemaking  and  develop  a desire  to  be  a good 
nomemaker. 


Part  VI 


philosophy  and  Objectives  for  Industrial  Education 


Any  industrial  education  program  must  be  based  on  a sound  philosophy  to  furnish  direction  and 
incentive  for  it  in  a total  learning  pro^am.  Education  should  prepare  youth  for  present-day  living, 
and  be  ot  proper  scope  and  depth  to  cope  with  the  changing  conditions  of  future  living.  To  this  end, 
then,  explicit  objectives  of  industrial  education  are  essential  if  the  contribution  of  this  field  to 
a total  program  of  education  is  to  reach  its  maximum. 


Public  education  in  a democratic  society  has  responsibility  for  helping  persons  evaluate  their 
abilities,  interests,  and  potentialities,  to  work  successfully  in  industrial  and  technical  pursuits, 
and  to  assist  those  who  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  these  essential  occupations  in  acquiring  and 
maintaining  the  needed  specialized  skills.  It  is  essential  that  industrial  education  mantain  signif- 
icant and  broad  offerings  to  support  a total  program  of  education.  The  goal  is  the  development  of  a 
contributing  citizen  for  a democratic  society— one  who  is  well  qualified  to  assume  his  place  in  a 
world  where  industry  has  such  an  important  place. 

In  the  modern  world,  industrial  education  means  more  than  the  mere  transmission  of  skills  and 
technical  knowledge.  It  interprets  industry  and  contributes  to  economic,  social,  and  industrial 
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progress  as  it  facilitates  man’s  efforts  in  experimenting  with  better  and  more  efficient  productive 
methods  in  industrial  pursuits.  Industrial  education  is  the  successful  transmission  of  man's  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  ability  to  control  and  utilize  the  forces  and  materials  of  an  industrial  culture. 

This  results  in  the  improvement  of  tools  and  useful  products  to  advance  civilization.  Society’s 
greatest  resource  for  industrial  development  is  its  skilled  and  technical  manpower. 

Industrial  a- ts  is  that  phase  of  industrial  education  which  is  offered  for  its  general  educational 
value.  In  our  highly  industrialized  social  order,  it  may  serve  as  a means  of  exploring  industrial 
knowledge,  industrial  methods,  hobby  interests,  and  the  development  of  such  attitudes  as  will  enable 
youth  and  adults  of  all  ages  to  adjust  more  adequately  to  responsibilities  of  a democratic  society. 

The  specific  involvement  of  youth  with  tools,  materials,  and  equipment  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
relate  general  education  subjects  to  occupational  exploration  which  offers  a meaningful  and  practical 
response. 

Trade  and  technical  courses  should  provide  instruction  for  entry  into  employment  and  for  upgrad- 
ing those  persons  in  occupations  concerned  with  designing,  producing,  maintaining,  and  servicing  in- 
dustrial products.  These  specialized  areas  in  industrial  education  place  emphasis  on  pride  of  and 
respect  for  workmanship,  practical  application  of  scientific  and  mathematical  principles,  essential 
technical  information,  developing  skills  in  manipulative  occupations,  safety  practices,  good  work 
habits,  and  a wholesome  attitude  toward  keeping  abreast  of  technological  developments. 

Among  the  objectives  that  are  being  advanced  for  total  education,  reference  is  made  to  developing 
abilities,  attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  that  make  a person  an  intelligent,  occupationally- 
competent  participant  in  a changing  economic  life.  Since  industrial  pursuits  make  up  a large  portion 
of  the  total  occupational  complex,  the  following  objectives  tend  to  enhance  these  outcomes  in  desirable 
individuals  seeking  to  build  basic  competencies  in  that  field  of  education  concerned  with  industry; 

1.  To  assist  students  in  determining  their  abilities,  interests,  and  potentialities.  By  providing 
for  general  basic  exploratory  experiences  in  woodworking,  metalworking,  electricity  and  electron- 
ics, power  mechanics,  graphic  arts,  drafting,  industrial  crafts,  and  current  industrial  practices 
and  methods. 

2.  To  develop  competencies  in  the  industrial  application  of  mathematical  and  scientific  principles 
and  in  communication. 

3.  To  develop  understandings  about  industrial  and  related  occupations  of  American  industry  for 
education  and  occupational  guidance  purposes. 

4.  To  develop  fundamental  and  essential  occupational  competencies  for  selected  students  entering 
industry: 

a.  by  providing  basic  instruction  for  those  planning  to  enter  an  apprenticeship. 

b.  by  providing  basic  training  for  those  entering  the  nonapprenticeable  industrial 
pursuits. 

c.  by  providing  related  information  for  apprentices. 

d.  by  stimulating  interest  and  developing  talents  in  the  technical  occupations. 

5.  To  develop  basic  understandings  for  those  students  in  a college  transfer  program  to  become 
engineers,  industrial  education  teachers,  or  qualifying  for  positions  of  leadership  in  industry 
through  providing  for  the  required  technical  courses  in  engineering  shop,  engineering  graphics, 
automotive  mechanics,  electronics,  and  the  like. 

6.  To  develop  added  competencies  in  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  through 
industrial  technical  instruction. 

7.  To  retrain  adult  workers  whose  skills  are  no  longer  adequate  due  to  technological  developments 
in  industry,  through  industrial- technical  instruction. 

Part  VII 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Earlier  in  the  report  reference  was  made  to  the  concerns  of  the  Advisory  Committee  regarding  the 
relationship  between  general  education  and  vocational  education  and  the  preparation  of  a set  of 
objectives  for  vocational  education.  These  may  bear  repeating; 
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1.  Since  misunderstanding  seems  to  attend  the  role  of  vocational 
education  in  the  program  of  public  education  in  Michigan,  a 
statement  of  beliefs  regarding  the  relationships  between  voca-* 
tional  and  general  education  should  be  developed.  This  would 
enable  educators  and  lay  groups  to  have  a base  on  which  to  com- 
municate more  effectively.  It  would  also  serve  as  a point  of 
departure  for  determination  of  educational  objectives. 

2.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  any  evaluative  stlidy  must  be 
rooted  in  educational  objectives.  lu  would  seem  appropriate 
to  review  the  objectives  of  vocation^il  education  in  terms  of 
the  changing  socio-economic  scene.  The  evaluation  should  be 
concerned  with  objectives  that  reflect  "what  should  be  done” 
rather  than  concern  with  "what  is," 

It  is  hoped  that  the  previous  statement  of  position  satisfies  this  requirement. 

Conclusions 


Analysis  of  the  statement  points  up  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  public  education  has  a responsibility  for  conservation  of  human  resources  brought  about 
by  unemployment,  underemployment,  inadequate  training  programs  and  imperfections  of  the  labor 
market  resulting  from  discrimination  against  minority  groups,  disadvantaged  younsters, 
inadequate  use  of  womanpower  and  other  deterrents, 

2.  Closely  allied  to  the  above,  the  mandate  is  evident  in  the  statement  that  all  individuals 
have  the  right  to  secure  the  advantage  of  vocational  education  whether  they  be  employment 
bound  before,  or  after  completion  of  high  school,  or  college  bound.  That  public  education 
must  also  establish  the  organizational  arrangements  to  deal  with  the  disadvantaged  youngsters 
as  well  as  adults.  This  implies  in  some  respects  a departure  from  traditional  patterns  attend- 
ing the  reimbursed  program. 

3.  The  inevitability  of  change  and  the  inadequate  means  at  our  disposal  for  predicting  long  range 
needs  for  various  types  of  workers  should  be  reflected  in  vocational  education  programs  that 
will  enable  individuals  to  expect  change  as  a continuing  factor  in  their  occupational  life  and 
have  sufficient  flexibility  in  assisting  them  to  adopt  change. 

4.  The  statement  implies  that  vocational  programs  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  public  schools 
represent  only  one  of  the  organizational  pathways  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  labor 
force  and  that  certain  complementary  and  supplementary  agencies  exist  and  that  concerted  effort 
must  take  place  if  maximal  impact  is  to  be  made  in  manpower  development, 

5.  Although  the  issue  of  breath  versus  specialization  has  not  been  totally  resolved,  it  is  clear 
in  the  foregoing  statement  that  a different  emphasis  obtains  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  pro- 
nouncements and  interpretations  of  the  basic  vocational  education  acts.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  leadership  in  Michigan’s  program  of  vocational  education  subscribe  to  a wholesome  blending 
of  general  and  specialized  education  including  vocational  education  and  that  an  interrelation- 
ship should  exist  in  which  sharp  lines  of  distinction  between  general  and  vocational  education 
are  considered  artificial. 

6.  It  is  also  explicit  in  the  statement  that  individuals  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs 
should  be  provided  with  many  alternatives  as  a result  of  their  training.  One  senses  readily 
that  the  once  prevelant  notion  of  preparing  individuals  for  specific  jobs  has  been  broadened 

to  consider  training  for  occupational  areas  and  clusters  of  occupations. 

7.  The  statement  provides  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  more  precision  the  objectives  of  voca- 
tional education  in  various  fields.  In  the  past,  statements  of  objectives  have  been  abstract 
and  nebulous.  Sufficient  specificity  exists  in  the  stated  objectives  to  communicate  more 
effectively,  design  curricula  more  precisely  and  to  evaluate  results  more  intelligently.  As 
the  task  force  has  indicated,  if  additional  time  had  been  available  the  objectives  would  have 
been  translated  into  behavioral  outcomes  which  would  have  the  added  advantage  of  more 
specificity. 

8.  Although  the  unitary  concept  of  general  and  vocational  education  is  evident,  the  statement  is 
strangely  silent  about  the  needed  unification  within  the  respective  fields  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  speculate  about  the  fact  that  the  occupational  complex 
demands  certain  occupations  requiring  training  that  cuts  across  several  fields.  One  gathers  from 
the  heavy  emphasis  on  compartmentalization  that  this  factor  has  not  been  taken  into  account  and 
that  little  interrelationship  exists  among  the  various  fields. 
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9.  Greater  emphasis  is  given  to  certain  learning  concepts  dealing  with  the  application  of  scientific 
and  mathematical  principles,  critical  Uiinking  and  effective  communication.  This  may  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  reduction  of  manipulative  skills  but  rather  a more  judicious  selection  of  con- 
tent to  be  taught,  improved  methodology  utilized  in  teaching  the  content,  and,  in  some  instances, 
additional  time. 

Recommendat ions 


Statements  of  philosophy  and  objectives  such  as  the  one  prepared  by  the  task  force  may  be 
either  instrumental  in  bringing  about  change  or  may  be  relegated  to  gather  dust  without  having  the 
desired  effect.  The  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  leaders  who  deliberated  long 
and  diligently  to  refine  a position  should  not  follow  the  latter  course  and,  therefore,  some  recom- 
mendations for  implementation  are  provided: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  prepare  a publication  for  dissemina- 
tion to  various  groups  and  individuals  who  are  in  a position  to  act  as  change-agents.  This 
should  include  particularly  school  administrators  who  play  a key  role  in  engineering  change 
school  boards  members,  guidance  counselors,  and  others  internally  connected  with  the  school 
system.  Legislative  leaders,  business  and  industrial  leaders,  and  lay  leaders  should  also  be 
recipients  of  the  publication. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Michigan  Curriculum  Committee  provide  for  discussions  and  interim  study  addressed  to  the  need 
for  more  and  better  types  of  vocational  education  using  the  statement  as  a point  of  departure. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  various  conferences 
under  its  control  suggest  that  certain  sessions  be  given  over  to  discussion  of  the  statement. 

3.  It  is  that  state  consultants,  teacher  educators  and  others  who  may  engage  in  program 

evaluation  in  local  communities  may  wish  to  utilize  the  statement  in  evaluative  studies. 

4.  That  the  statement  or  a counterpart  be  submitted  to  the  various  professional  journals  for 
publication. 

5.  That  vocational  education  teachers  in  local  communities  be  encouraged  to  read  and  discuss  the 
statement  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  are  reflected  in  their  teaching. 

6.  That  faculty  in  institutions  of  higher  education  who  have  the  responsibility  for  preparing 
various  school  personnel  receive  review  copies  of  the  statement. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  VOCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  MICHIGAN  AND 
ITS  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES* 


The  United  States  is  an  affluent  society  when  measured  by  such  economic  indexes  as  gross  national 
product  or  per  capita  national  income.  However,  a new  industrial  revolution,  an  inadequately  expand- 
ing economy  for  the  expanding  population,  and  the  convergence  of  a variety  of  social  forces  directly 
affecting  our  economy  have  resulted  in  one  of  our  greatest  potential  crises--mass  unemployment.  One 
cannot  overestimate  the  social  significance  of  labor  force  trends  which  made  obsolete  both  manual  and 
white-collar  skills  and  which  increasingly  demand  greater  educational  requirements  of  all  types  of 
workers.  Nor  can  one  overestimate  those  social  forces  which  have  brougb’:  about  a huge  population 
bulge,  the  increasing  proportion  of  women  entering  the  labor  market;  and  the  millions  of  youths  who, 
because  of  inadequate  education  or  training,  find  themselves  hopelessly  ill-equipped  to  obtain  any 
type  of  work. 

The  consequences  of  such  trends  need  not  be  elaborated  upon;  the  waste  of  manpower  is  apparent. 

The  increased  social  waste  of  indigent  millions,  the  social  costs  of  deteriorated  neighborhoods  with 
their  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  and  lack  of  social  identity  of  the  unemployed  and  hopeless  is 
inestimable.  Projections  of  contemporary  trends  into  the  future  provide  little  cheer.  Unless  some 
of  the  basic  problems  of  providing  employment  for  the  new  youthful  and  older  displaced  workers,  the 
relatively  poorly  educated,  and  the  socially  and  psychologically  underprivileged  are  met.  the  result- 
ant social  dislocation  may  increase  enormously. 

A world  which  rapidly  makes  obsolete  many  types  of  specialized  skills,  traditionally  acquired 
through  vocational  education  or  apprenticeship--one  in  which  the  lower  manual  and  office  skills  are 
rapidly  losing  their  value  in  the  labor  market- -forces  a close  examination  and  evaluation  of  current 
vocational  education.  In  fact,  the  local  communities  are  finding  the  burden  of  adequately  preparing 
youth  for  occupational  roles  increasingly  difficult.  So  many  variables  which  directly  affect  the 
employment  of  workers  lie  beyond  the  local  school  district  and  the  local  economic  scene.  It  has 
become  apparent  to  those  studying  contemporary  labor  market  trends  and  contemporary  vocational  educa- 
tion practices  that  new  and  broader  approaches  to  the  training  of  youth  are  needed.^ 

To  take  a place  success! ullly  in  the  labor  market  today,  one  needs  more  education  and  training 
than  ever  befoie.  The  wave  of  the  future  is  projecting  us  into  a world  in  which  low-level  skills 
have  little  utility.  Can  the  schools  meet  these  problems?  How  shall  they  be  met? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a single  school  district  or  even  a broader  region,  forces  making  for 
economic  and  social  change  seem  beyond  control.  But  the  macroscopic  end-product,  the  nature  of  the 
economy,  its  regional  distribution,  the  distribution  and  movements  of  populations,  and  the  changing 
age  composition  of  the  population  can  be  rationally  analyzed  and  predicted.  It  is  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  knowledge  of  such  forces  that  the  adequate  vocational  preparation  of  youth  can  take  place  at 
the  national,  state,  or  local  levels. 

How  does  one  go  about  meeting  the  challenges  to  vocational  education?  The  first  task  is  identify- 
ing the  nature  of  the  challenge  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  are  creating  bur  iens  on  voca- 
tional education.  In  essence,  the  problems  facing  vocational  education  stem  from  these  major  sources: 
changes  in  the  industrial  complex  and  the  structure  of  the  labor  force,  making  for  redistributions  in 
types  of  training  and  skill  demands;  the  mobility  patterns  characteristic  of  the  United  States  in 
which  populations  tend  to  move  from  areas  with  limited  economic  opportunities  to  areas  with  greater 
economic  opportunity;  the  changing  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  entire  labor  force,  but  especially 
the  increasing  participation  of  women;  and  the  forces  of  tradition  which  freeze  educational  practices 


^Written  by  Sigmund  Nosow,  Michigan  State  University  who  carried  out  the  research  while  on  loan 
to  the  Project  from  the  Michigan  State  University  School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  which 
also  provided  funds  toward  the  support  of  the  curriculum  evaluation  section  of  the  Project. 

^See,  for  Example,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
"Vocational  Education  in  the  Next  Decade,"  Washington,  D.  C. , 1961, 
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and  curricula  into  given  institutional  molds,  with  control  vested  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
local  conununities.  Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the  challenge  to  the  local  school  districts  to 
keep  in  school  and  give  adequate  vocational  training  and  guidance  to  that  one-third  of  the  students 
who  comprise  the  annual  dropouts. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  responsibilities  for  providing  adequate  training  and  job  opportunities 
both  for  those  capable  and  incapable  of  completing  high  school- level  work  transcend  most  local  commu” 
nities.  The  continuous  upgrading  of  the  educational  quality  of  the  labor  force  which  has  character- 
ized American  industry,  at  least  during  this  century,  has  gained  momentum.  This  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  place  in  the  labor  market  the  poorly  educated  millions  seeking  work  each  year. 

The  task  we  have  set  for  ourselves  is  based  on  an  effort  to  relate  current  vocational  education 
in  Michigan  to  the  principal  trends  affecting  the  employment  of  the  youth  of  the  state.*  What  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  going  to  be  available  in  Michigan  in  the  future?  What  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  going  to  be  seeking  employment?  What  is  the  likelihood  that  youths  are  going  to  remain  in 
their  local  communities  seeking  employment?  To  what  extent  do  local  vocational  education  programs 
meet  current  or  future  needs  of  the  youths  of  these  communities? 

While  many  of  the  patterns  for  Michigan  may  be  unique,  the  emergent  needs  in  the  state  reflect 
broader  tendencies  in  the  United  States,  While  many  of  the  needs  of  local  communities  are  a reflec- 
tion of  their  own  unique  history  and  situation,  they,  too,  reflect  the  broader  patterns  of  the  state 
and  nation. 

The  number  of  excellent  studies  which  have  projected  manpower  needs  for  the  next  decade  and 
beyond,  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Michigan,  present  us  with  a body  of  data  based  upon  past 
statistics  and  the  seasoned  judgments  of  experts  concerning  future  trends.^  All  of  these  studies 
agree  on  a number  of  basic  trends: 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  labor  force  will  increase, 

2.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force  will  increase. 

3.  The  labor  force  is  going  to  consist  increasingly  of  younger  workers,  with  a relative  decline 
in  the  number  of  workers  in  all  other  age  groups,  especially  the  middle-age  groups.  Women, 
age  45  and  over,  will  be  the  exception  to  this  trend. 

4.  The  absolute  number  of  farmers,  farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers  will  decline.  The  absolute 
number  of  laborers  will  remain  the  same.  While  there  will  be  some  increases  in  the  number 
of  craftsmen  and  other  blue-collar  skilled  workers,  their  proportions  in  the  labor  force 
will  decline. 

5.  The  rapid  rate  of  growth  among  the  white-collar  workers  in  the  labor  market  will  continue, 
with  the  greatest  increase  among  the  professional  and  technical  groups. 

6.  Shifts  in  the  percentage  of  employment  by  industry  are  going  to  show  great  relative  declines 
in  the  commodity-producing  industries  such  as  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing,  and 
large  increases  in  the  areas  of  trade,  services  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  governmental 
employment,  and  construction. 

7.  The  labor  market  will  place  increasing  demands  upon  workers  for  better  education.  It  appears 
from  current  trends  that  even  high  school  graduates  without  adequate  vocational  preparation 
will  find  it  difficult  to  get  jobs.  Those  with  less  than  high  school  education  (the  one- 
third  of  the  youths  who  drop  out  before  graduation)  are  going  to  have  even  more  difficulty 

in  finding  employment. 


*We  recognize  the  vocational  needs  of  adults,  but  the  focus  of  the  report  is  on  youth, 

^U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  ’'Manpower  Challenge  of  the  1960's,"  Washington,  D,  C,:  II,  S,  Govern- 

ment Printing  Office,  1960;  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  "Manpower  in  Michigan,"  Detroit, 
Michigan"  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  1962^  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report 
of  the  President  and  A Report  on  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources,  Utilization,  and  Training,"  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963;  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower, 

Automation  and  Training,  "Manpower  and  Training:  Trends,  Outlook,  Programs,"  Washington  D.C.  : U,  S, 

Government  Printing  Office,  1963;  W,  Haber,  a_l . , The  Michigan  Economy.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  The 

W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1959;  National  Planning  Association,"  National  Econo- 
mic Projection  Series,  1962  edition,"  National  Planning  Association  Washington,  D.C.,  1962;  S.  Cooper, 
"Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  24,  Interim  Revised  Projections  of  U.  S.  Labor  Force,  1965-75,"  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962. 
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8.  Population  shifts  will  continue  to  reflect  the  changes  in  industrial  concentration  which 
have  been  occurring  over  the  past  decades.  The  fastest  growing  areas  will  continue  to  be 
the  Far  West  and  the  Southwest.  Patterns  of  migration  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the 
movement  of  populations  from  the  rural  to  industrial  urban  areas  will  continue  to  reflect  the 
high  mobility  of  Americans  and  the  likelihood  that  youths  shall  migrate  from  the  communities 
in  which  they  have  been  reared  and  educated.  Over  the  next  decade,  Michigan  will  continue  to 
grow  above  the  national  average  and  also  reflect  similar  patterns  of  rural-urban  migration. 

Growth  of  the  Labor  Force 


Historically,  the  United  States,  more  than  any  other  country  over  the  same  period,  has  enjoyed 
consistently  great  growths  in  population  and  in  the  si^e  of  its  labor  force.  This  has  been  paralleled 
by  a dynamic  economy  which  has  become  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  proportionate  smallness 
of  the  population  in  agricultural  activity,  moving  from  a labor  force  in  1820  which  was  71.8  per  cent 
agricultural  to  one  which  in  1960  was  only  7.9  per  cent  agricultural.  During  the  same  period,  the 
population  in  the  United  States,  which  was  10,8  per  cent  urban  in  1820  and  25.7  per  cent  urban  in 
1870,  by  1960  was  more  than  63.0  per  cent  urban. 

While  the  trends  over  recent  decades  may  not  continue  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  felt  that  by  1970 
agricultural  workers  will  constitute  5.3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  and  by  1975,  4.5  per  cent. 

By  1975,  the  urban  population  should  approach  75  per  cent  of  the  total  population  under  the  new 
definition. ^ 

Over  the  past  century  and  a half,  marked  changes  have  also  taken  place  for  the  labor  force 
generally.  It  has  grown  from  21.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1820  to  40.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  in  1960.  From  1870  to  the  present,  the  participation  rates,  that  is  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  are  labor  force  age  entering  the  labor  force,* **  have  not  changed  radically.  rom  the 
relatively  stable  rates  between  1920  and  1940,  there  was  a rise  to  58,3  per  cent  by  1950.  As  may  be 
observed  in  Table  1,  the  rates  are  expected  to  level  off  at  about  57  per  cent,  at  least  for  the  near 
future . 

Among  other  significant  changes  apparent  in  these  participation  rates  are  the  consistently  in- 
creasing rates  of  female  participation  in  the  labor  force.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  what 
has  been  taking  place  in  women's  social  roles  in  our  society.  The  projections  for  the  future  indi- 
cate a continuation  of  these  participation  trends  for  women,  although  there  is  expected  to  be  a 
decline  in  the  participation  rates  of  males. 

There  were  66.7  million  employed  persons  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  1960  and  3,9  million 
unemployed,  an  unemployment  rate  of  5.6  per  cent.  If  we  accept  as  a goal  for  1970  a full-employment 
economy,  assuming  3 per  cent  or  fewer  unemployed,  we  would  have  to  provide  approximately  83  million 
jobs.  Assuming  that  the  2.5  million  now  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  remain  at  the  same  level,  we  would 
have  to  provide  more  than  13  million  new  jobs.  This  level  can  be  reached  only  if  the  economy  achieves 
a more  dynamic  growth  rate  and  if  the  labor  force  achieves  higher  levels  of  education  and  training. 

If  the  economy  were  to  achieve  a full-emplosmient  level,  many  persons  not  now  in  uhe  labor  force  might 
enter,  making  the  potential  job  needs  greater  than  the  13  million  suggested  above. 

Growth  patterns  which  have  characterized  the  United  States  generally  have  also  been  reflected 
in  Michigan.  (See  Table  2)  During  the  present  century,  the  percentage  of  the  Michigan  population  in 
the  labor  force  has  been  relatively  constant.  From  37.2  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  labor  force 
in  1900,  it  rose  to  37.6  per  cent  by  1960, 

The  declining  importance  of  agriculture  to  Michigan's  economy  is  also  very  apparent.  From  an 
experienced  labor  force  with  43.8  per  cent  in  agricultural  activity  in  1880,  and  34.5  per  cent  in 
agricultural  activity  by  1900  (a  more  accurate  figure  than  earlier  census  figures),  by  1960  agri- 
cultural activity  in  Michigan  only  involved  about  3 per  cent  of  the  experienced  civilian  labor  force, 
and  3.4  per  cent  of  the  employed  workers. 


^This  was  under  the  old  definition  used  until  1950.  Under  the  more  liberal  definition  used  since 
1950,  the  rate  was  69,9  per  cent  urban, 

**Until  the  1940  census  this  included  children  10  years  old  and  over.  Starting  in  1940,  this 
included  children  14  years  old  and  over, 

3 

D,  J.  Bogue,  The  Population  of  the  United  States,  Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  p,  784.; 
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Tabic  1 

THr.  1‘JORK  FORCE  IN  TH£  UNITED  STATES,  1870-1960, 
AND  PROJECTIO/S  FOR  1965-1975 


Yeor 

i i 

Gainful 
workers 
( thousands) 

n 

i^abor  Force^ 
(thousands) 

Perce. A of 

tOthi 

population 

Percent  of 
workers 
female 

Pai*  L 

icipation  rate 

Total 

Hale 

Female 

1870 

12,925 

12,557 

31.5 

14.8 

51.5 

86.2 

15.5 

1880 

17,392 

16,896 

Lj.  7 

15.2 

52.5 

87.3 

16.3 

1890 

23,318 

22,653 

36.0 

17.2 

54.2 

87.3 

19.2 

1900 

29,073 

28,282 

37.2 

18.1 

55.0 

87.7 

20.4 

1910 

37,371 

. • a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

m m 9 

1920 

42,434 

42,660 

38.7 

20.4 

55.8 

85.9 

24.1 

1930 

48,830 

50,080 

39.5 

22,0 

54.6 

83.4 

25.1 

1940 

« « « 

56,030 

42.5 

25.3 

55.9 

83.9 

28.2 

1950 

• « • 

64,599 

42.7 

28.9 

58.3 

84.4 

33.1 

1960 

• • • 

73,081 

40.4 

32.2 

57.4 

79.7 

36.1 

1965 

• « • 

78,936 

40.6 

33.5 

57.1 

77.9 

37.3 

1970 

• • • 

85,703 

42.7 

34.3 

57.0 

77.1 

38.0 

1975 

• « • 

93,031 

(3) 

, 34.5 

57.0 

76.9 

38.2 

The  reporting  of  gainful  workers  under  20  years  of  age  prior  to  1930  was  highly  unreliable.  The 
report  for  1910  generally  shows  wide  discrepancy  uitu  that  for  1900  ra.d  1920  and  questions 
of  reliability  have  also  been  raised.  For  a critical  discussion  of  labor  force  trends  and 
statistics  to  1940  see  J.  Durand,  Tne  Labor  Force  in  tne  United  States,  lo90-1960»  New  York; 
Social  Science  Researen  Council,  1948,  especially  Appendix  A,  pp.  191-218. 

2 • 

Tne  data  since  1940  are  not  strictly  comparable  \:itn  previous  labor  force  data  since  the  con- 
cept of  "gainful  worker"  was  replaced  with  a different  definition  of  "labor  force."  Gainful 
workers  did  not  include  workers  witnout  previous  experience.  A number  of  other  changes  were 
made  in  the  1940  census,  among  these  was  tne  decision  only  to  enumerate  persons  14  years  and 
^ over,  rather  than  10  years  and  over  as  previously. 

Not  available. 

Sources:  For  1870-1950,  D.  J.  Bogue,  Tne  Populati^on  of  the  United  States.  Glencoe,  111.,  Tlie 

Free  Press,  Ivb.;',  iaole  lo-l,  p.  423.  For  1960  and  projections  to  1975,  S.  Cooper, 
"Interim  Revised  Projections  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Force,  1965-1975,'*  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Special  Labor  Force  Report  Wo.  24,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962,  Tables  1 and  2,  pp.  2-^:. 
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Table  2 

THE  WORK  FORCE  lU  MlCIilGAN,  1900-1960, 
AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1970 


Year 

— i 

In  labor  force  or 
gainful  workers  14 
years  and  over*^ 
(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total 

population 

Percent  of 
workers 
female 

Participation  rate 

Total  1 

1 Male 

j Female 

1 

1900 

\ - 

900 

37.2 

14.7 

53.1 

87.0 

16.3 

1910 

1,109 

39.5 

16.4 

54.6 

87.2 

19.1 

1920 

1,471 

40.1 

16.7 

55.9 

87.4 

19.9 

1930 

1,926 

39.8 

18.7 

54.6 

84.6 

21.5 

1940 

2,126 

40.4 

21.5 

52.7 

80.  S 

23.3 

1950 

2,541 

39,9 

25.3 

53.8 

80.2 

27.5 

1960 

2,944 

37.6 

30.3 

55.0 

78.3 

32.7 

1970 

3,750 

39.  : 

1 

32.0 

56.7 

77.1 

37.0 

See  Table  1. 

Sources:  For  1900-1940,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1940,  Character- 

istics of  tne  Population,  Micnigan,  2nd  Series.  U.S.  Goveroment  Printing  Office, 
Washirigton,  D.C.,  1942.  For  1950-1960,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S,  Census  of 
Population:  1960,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Micnigan.  Final  Report 
PC  (1)  - 24C.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wastiington,  D.C.,  1962. 

For  tne  1970  projections,  population  projections  for  Michigan  and  for  tnose  age  groups 
in  the  labor  force  were  taken  from  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  of  Ilic.Mgan  Counties,  Pro- 
jections to  1970,  Institute  for  Community  Development,  Tecii.iicc.^.  i-u.  etin  B-24  Con- 
tinuing Lducaiiio.c  Jervice  Micnigan  State  University,  19b2.  4.  rptlons  were  made  that 

tne  participation  trends  for  the  1960-1970  decade  would  folia*;  t^.oac  manifested  over 
tne  1940-1960  period  used  as  a base.  It  was  also  assumed  that  basic  demographic 
patterns  suca  as  growth  for  the  state,  marital  status  of  population,  proportions  of 
youths  in  schools  would  not  depart  radically  from  those  of  the  past  decade.  These 
figures  are  similar  to  tnose  of  Dr.  ilabcr  and  of  the  M. E.S.C.J  t*.e  basic  differences 
arise  from  different  projections  of  t..c  size  of  the  population,  of  vnich  Thaden*s  is  9.6 
million.  Population  for  1970  Labor  Force  1 

Haber*  9.9  (medium  pro.)  3.8  38.5 

M.E.S.C.**  9.4  3.7  39.4 

*W.  Haber  et  al,  Tne  Michigan  Economy.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  V*  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Emplo)raient  Researen,  1959. 

**Michigan  State  Employment  Security  Commission,  Manpower  in  Michigan.  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission,  1962. 
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The  degree  of  urbanization  for  Michigan  also  reflects  the  national  patterns.  In  1820,  Michigan 
territory  was  considered  to  be  100.00  per  cent  rural.  By  1870,  Michigan  was  20,1  per  cent  urban, 
becoming  more  urbanized  than  the  United  States  as  a whole  by  1910.  In  1960,  Michigan  was  65.0  per 
cent  urban  under  the  old  definition,  and  73.3  per  cent  under  the  new,  more  urbanized  than  the  national 
average,  and  the  16th  most  urbanized  state. 

If  the  trends  for  the  past  decadj  are  continued,  the  urban  population  of  Michigan  should  be  more 
than  76  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  by  1970.  The  significance  of  the  increasing  patterns  oi‘ 
urbanization  to  the  labor  force  and  especially  to  the  occupational  structuie  will  be  discussed  at 
a later  point.  However,  in  passing,  we  might  note  that  urbanization  has  always  been  directly 
associated  with  increasing  levels  of  trade  and  service  employment  and  decreasing  levels  of  agricul- 
tural employment.^ 

The  participation  rates  for  the  Michigan  labor  force  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  nation 
as  a whole.  This  is  especially  true  if  one  looks  at  the  entire  labor  force.  If  we  examine  male  and 
female  participation  rates  separately,  we  find  that  the  male  rates  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
the  national  averages  until  1940,  and  then  dipped  below.  The  female  participation  rates  consistently 
have  been  below  the  national  averages.  However,  if  the  trends  of  the  past  two  decades  continue, 
by  1970  both  male  and  female  rates  should  approach  the  national  rate,  since  the  rates  of  participa- 
tion to  a great  extent  reflect  the  industrial  structure  and  employment  opportunities. 

Michigan  has  had  a very  heavy  concentration  of  manufacturing  industry  throughout  the  20 th 
century,  especially  in  durable  goods,  with  the  largest  concentration  in  automobile  manufacture.  “le 
proportional  declines  in  manufacturing  and  the  increases  in  non-commodity  employment  which  open  up 
new  employment  opportunities  for  white-collar  workers,  help  to  explain  some  of  the  changing  patterns 
in  Michigan  and  the  projections  for  the  future. 

Comparing  future  growth  with  employment  for  1960,  there  will  be  a need  for  approximately  900,000 
new  jobs  over  the  decade.*  Of  this  increase  more  than  45  per  cent  will  constitute  white-collar  jobs^ 

Ag^  and  oex  Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 


The  outlook  for  future  employment  rests  largely  on  the  age  and  sex  distributions  for  the  popula- 
tion, since  the  size  of  the  labor  force  is  a function  of  participation  rates  of  various  segments  of 
the  population.  Projections  of  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  from  this  decade 
Co  1975  show  the  continuance  of  a very  significant  trend,  the  increasing  participation  of  women  in 
the  labor  market.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  trend  of  the  current  decade  is  the  increasing  number  of 
young  workers  entering  the  labor  force. ^ 

In  1900,  one-fifth  of  all  women  14  years  and  older  were  in  the  labor  force.  By  1960,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  36.1  per  cent.  The  projected  figures  for  1975  anticipate  a steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  labor  force  to  38.2  per  cent  of  the  female  population  14  years  old  and  older. 
(See  Table  3). 

Starting  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  increasing  millions  of  new  young  workers  in  the  labor 
force  have  made  the  problems  of  maintaining  a full- employment  economy  even  more  difficult.  Tlie 
expectation  that  the  total  population  between  14  and  24  years  of  age  will  increase  by  more  than  46.5 
per  cent  between  1960  and  1970,  and  by  more  than  59.8  per  cent  between  1960  and  1975,  shows  why 
communities  are  facing  increasing  burdens  of  preparing  youths  for  employment  and  in  providing  jobs 
for  them. 

The  increases  in  the  number  seeking  work  from  these  age  groups  will  approximate  6 million  by 
1970  and  8 million  by  1975.  Whereas  the  14- 24- year- old  group  comprised  but  18.7  per  cent  of  the 


^Cf.  P.  A.  Sorokin,  C.  C.  2 immerman,  and  C.  J.  Galpin,  A Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Socio- 
logy, Vol.  1,  Minneapolis:  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1930,  pp.  186,  239-241;  N.  Gist  and 

L.  A.  Halbert,  Urban  Society,  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1938,  pp.  3-4. 

^Assuming  full-employment  (3%  of  labor  force  unemployed). 

**See  pp.  83-84. 

^S.  Cooper,  o£.  cit . . p.  10. 
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Table  3 


Labor  Force  Participation  Fa**es  by  Age  and  Sex  for  the  United  States  and  Michigan 
1940,  1950,  and  Projections  for  1965,  1970,  and  1975 


Age  and  Sex 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates. 

(per  cent) 

United  States 

Michigan 

1 

1940 

1 

1950 

2 

1960 

2 

1965 

2 

1970 

2 

1975 

3 

1940 

3 

1950 

3 

1960 

Both  Sexes 

14  years  and  over  ...... 

52.2 

53.4 

57.4 

57.1 

57.0 

57.0 

52.7 

53.7 

55.0 

14  to  24  years  ...... 

44.1 

45.7 

50.2 

49.4 

49.7 

50.0 

44.5 

46.1 

44.4 

25  to  34  years  ...... 

63.7 

61.0 

65.8 

66.2 

66.7 

67.1 

62.4 

60.2 

62.9 

35  to  44  years  

60.8 

64.2 

69.3 

70.6 

71.5 

72.0 

60.8 

63.1 

67.3 

45  to  64  years  ...... 

55.1 

58.2 

66.6 

68.1 

68.9 

69.2 

55.9 

58.4 

64.8 

65  years  and  over  ... 

23.3 

23.6 

20.3 

18.3 

17.4 

16.8 

23.6 

29.9 

17.2 

Male 

14  years  and  over  

79.0 

78.9 

79.7 

77.9 

77.1 

76.9 

80.5 

80.2 

78.3 

14  to  24  years  ...... 

57.8 

59.1 

63.5 

61.9 

62.2 

62.4 

57.6 

59.0 

56.3 

25  to  34  years  ...... 

95.2 

92.1 

96.4 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

95.9 

93.0 

95.4 

35  to  44  years  

94.7 

94.5 

96.4 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

95.7 

94.7 

96.2 

45  to  64  years  

88.7 

88.2 

90.4 

90.7 

90.6 

90.3 

90.2 

89.3 

90.7 

65  years  and  over  ... 

41.5 

41.5 

32.2 

28.2 

26.4 

25.4 

42.2 

42.0 

26.2 

Female 

14  years  and  over  

25.4 

29.0 

36.1 

37.3 

38.0 

38.2 

23.3 

27.5 

32.7 

14  to  24  years  

30.5 

32.5 

36.7 

36.5 

36.8 

37.2 

31.3 

33.6 

35.5 

25  to  34  years  

32.9 

31.8 

35.8 

36.8 

37.5 

38.0 

28.7 

29.3 

33.2 

35  to  44  years  

26.9 

35.0 

43.1 

45.5 

47.0 

47.9 

22.8 

31.8 

40.5 

45  to  64  years  

19.8 

28.8 

43.8 

46.7 

48.8 

49.7 

16.5 

25.4 

40.1 

65  years  and  over  ... 

5.9 

7.8 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

5.1 

7.0 

9.8 

Sources:  1 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  General  Social  and 


Economic  Characteristics,  U.S.  Summary.  Final  Report  PC  (1)  - IC.  U.S. 
Government  printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 

2 

S.  Cooper,  "Interim  Revised  Projections  of  U.S.  Labor  Force,  1965-75,  "Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  24,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1962,  The  discrepancy  between  these  data  and  those  from  the 
1960  Census  arises  from  allowances  for  population  change  between  April  1, 
1960  and  July  1,  1960  and  the  inclusion  of  Armed  Forces  abroad,  as  well 
as  from  different  sampling  procedures  between  the  census  and  the  current 
population  survey. 

3 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  I960.  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan.  Final  Report  PC  (1)  - 24C.  U.S. 


Government  printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 
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labor  force  in  1960,  it  will  exceed  23  per  cent  in  1970-75,  (See  Table  4).  The  proportions  of  the 
total  labor  force  of  all  age  groups  over  25,  male  and  female,  with  the  exception  of  women  44  years 
and  older,  will  decline.  However,  there  will  be  sizeable  declines  in  actual  numbers  only  for  men 
aged  35-44  and  65  and  over. 

The  actual  rates  of  participation  among  the  various  age  groups,  especially  for  those  in  the  14-24 
category,  are  not  expected  to  change  or  the  problems  of  employment  would  be  compounded,  (See  Table  4). 
Actually,  the  greatest  changes  in  participation  rates  are  to  be  among  women  25  years  old  and  over. 

More  women  are  either  returning  to  the  labor  force  or  entering  it  for  the  first  time  after  they  have 
had  their  children.  The  emergent  industrial  structure  which  emphasizes  trade  and  services  is  provid- 
ing the  types  of  opportunities  ideally  suited  to  this  situation. 

Although  similar  to  the  nation,  Michigan  does  differ  in  some  particular  details  regarding  present 
and  projected  age  and  sex  distributions  of  its  labor  force.  The  change  in  the  sex  distribution  of 
the  labor  force  is  going  to  be  more  dramatic  for  Michigan  than  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  lower  participation  rates  for  women  in  Michigan  which  have  been  discussed  above. 

If  current  trends  continue,  total  participation  rates  both  male  and  female  should  be  approximately 
56.2  per  cent  by  1970.  Participation  rates  for  women,  if  they  follow  the  trends  over  the  past  two 
decades,  should  be  38, a per  cant  and  the  women  as  a proportion  of  the  labor  force  should  be  greater 
than  34  per  cent. 

Between  1960  and  1970  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  youthful  population  in  Michigan  of  more 
than  half  a million  between  the  ages  14  and  24  or  an  increase  of  more  than  55  per  cent.  If  we  rssume 
that  their  participation  in  the  labor  force  is  to  be  at  about  the  same  rate  as  currently,  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  labor  force  of  at  least  275,000  youthful  workers.  If  we  were  to  project  increas- 
ing rates  of  participation  based  on  the  trends  between  1940  and  1960,  this  figure  would  approximate 
the  300,000  suggested  by  the  M.E.S.C.** 

Whether  one  uses  conservative  or  liberal  estimates,  the  seriousness  of  the  rise  in  youthful  job 
aspirants  and  the  critical  problems  posed  for  local  communities  are  evident.  The  pressures  on  educa- 
tional institutions  to  provide  the  kinds  of  training  which  may  allow  this  tremendous  bulge  of  young 
workers  to  be  absorbed  into  the  labor  market  cannot  be  denied. 

More  favorable  to  Michigan’s  employment  picture  will  be  the  fact  that  the  marked  increase  in 
youthful  workers  aged  14-24  will  be  offset  almost  completely  during  the  coming  decade  by  the  decline 
in  workers,  male  and  female,  in  the  35-44  age  group.  (See  Table  5).  While  there  will  be  some  decline 
in  the  25-34  age  group,  there  will  be  practically  no  change  for  those  over  45  years  old. 

Trends  in  Occupational  and  Industrial  Distribution 

We  have  indicated  some  of  the  basic  labor  force  trends  and  some  of  the  expectations  regarding  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  population  which  is  going  to  comprise  the  labor  force  over  the  next  decade. 

What  types  of  training  should  persons  receive  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in  their  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment? The  only  way  one  can  clearly  define  the  adequacy  of  vocational  education  or  vocational  prepara- 
tion is  to  ask  whether  such  training  prepares  workers  to  take  the  types  of  jobs  which  are  available. 
This  means  that  one  must  anticipate  the  occupational  and  industrial  trends  which  make  for  particular 
types  of  employment.  Knowledge  about  the  labor  market  offers  little  help  if  training  facilities, 
techniques  and  administration  are  inadequate.  The  educational  experience  which  should  be  offered 
to  meet  these  emergent  needs  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

To  those  studying  the  shifts  in  occupational  distribution,  the  outstanding  trend  over  the  decade 
of  the  1950 *s  was  "the  much  faster  growth  of  white-collar  (professional,  managerial,  clerical,  and 
sales)  than  manual  (craftsmen,  operatives,  and  laborers)  occupations. This  was  a continuation  of 
a long-term  trend,  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  the  employment  of  white-collar  workers. 

^Probably  the  38.0  per  cent  sho;7n  in  Table  2 is  more  likely. 

**The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  projects  an  increase  in  this  age  group  of  60.0  per 
cent  or  almost  300,000,  although  the  projection  of  this  age  group  presents  them  as  constituting  21.6 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  Discrepancies  among  the  various  statistics  presented  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  report  arise  through  a number  of  sources.  Much  of  the  current  labor  force  data  comes  from  the 
monthly  sample  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  is  presented  in  its  "Monthly  Report  on  the 
Labor  Force."  Population  statistics  are  also  based  on  sub-samples  gathered  during  the  intercensal 
periods  found  in  Current  Population  Reports.  Census  data  are  based  on  labor  force  activity  in  a 
specific  week  during  the  census  year..  Much  of  the  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
reported  in  terms  of  annual  averages,  which  run  higher  than  the  census  reports  of  the  labor  market 
behavior  for  the  same  years. 

Rutzick  and  S.  Swerdloff,  "The  Occupational  Structure  of  U.:  S,  Employment,  1940-60,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  November  1962,  p.  1209. 
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Table  4 

Distribution  of  the  Total  Labor  Force,  by  Age  and  Sex, 
Annual  Averages,  Actual  1950,  1960  and  Projected 
1970  and  1975 


Age  and  Sex 

Actual 

Projected 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1975 

Both  Sexes 

14  years  and  over  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14  to  24  years  

20.6 

18.7 

23.2 

23.4 

25  to  34  years  

23.4 

20.7 

19.5 

22.4 

35  to  44  years  

21.8 

23.0 

19.3 

17.4 

45  to  64  years  

29.5 

33.0 

34.0 

32.8 

65  years  and  over  •• 

4,7 

4.6 

4.1 

4.0 

Male 

14  years  and  over  

71.2 

67.8 

65.7 

65.5 

14  to  24  years  

13.4 

11.9 

14.7 

14.8 

25  to  34  years  

17.1 

15.0 

14.0 

16.0 

35  to  44  years  

15.4 

15.7 

12.8 

11.6 

45  to  64  years  

21.5 

21.9 

21.5 

20.5 

65  years  and  over  • . 

3.8 

3.3 

2.7 

2.6 

Female 

14  years  and  over  

28.8 

32.2 

34.3 

34.5 

14  to  24  years  

7.2 

6.8 

8.5 

8.6 

25  to  ?A  years  

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

6.3 

35  to  44  years  

6.4 

7.3 

6.4 

5.9 

45  to  64  years  

8.0 

11.1 

12.5 

12.3 

65  years  and  over  .. 

.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1,4 

Source:  S.  Cooper,  “Interim  Revised  Projections  of  U.S. 

Labor  Force,  1965-75,**  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  24,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1962. 
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Table  5 

Distribution  of  the  Labor  Force  in  Michigan  by  Sex  and  Age  for 
1940,  1950,  1960  and  Projections  for  1970 


S^  and  Age 

1940^ 

1950^ 

1960^ 

1970^ 

Both  Sexes 

14  years  and  over  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1^  to  24  years  

21.6 

18.6 

17.1 

23.8 

25  to  34  years  

24.9 

24.8 

21.7 

19.9 

35  to  44  years  

21.9 

22.3 

24.3 

19.8 

45  to  64  years  

28.0 

29.9 

33.3 

32.9 

65  years  and  over  . . 

3.6 

4.4 

3.6 

3.6 

Male 

14  years  and  over 

78.5 

74.3 

69.7 

69.1 

14  to  24  years  

14.0 

11.7 

10.5 

14.6 

25  to  34  years  

19.2 

18.6 

16.1 

14.8 

35  to  44  years  

17.9 

16.7 

17.0 

13.9 

45  to  64  years  

24.1 

23.6 

23.4 

23.1 

65  years  and  over  •• 

3.3 

3.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Female 

14  years  and  over  

21.5 

25.7 

30.3 

30.9 

14  to  24  years  

7.6 

6.9 

6.6 

9.2 

25  to  34  years  

5.7 

6.2 

5.6 

5.1 

35  to  44  years  

3.9 

5.6 

7.2 

5.9 

45  to  64  years  

3.8 

6.3 

9.9 

9.8 

65  years  and  over  .. 

.7 

.7 

l.C 

.9 

Source:  ^U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population: 

1960.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Michigan.  Final  Report  PC  (1)-24C.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  D.C.,  1962. 

2j.F.  Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan  Counties.  Projections 
to  1970.  Institute  for  Community  Development,  Technical 
Bulletin  B>24,  Continuing  Education  Service,  Michigan 
State  University,  1962.  The  sex  ratios  for  I960  were 
used  to  derive  the  separate  male  and  female  projections 
for  1970. 
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As  the  data  on  employment  indicate,  in  1900  there  were  half  as  many  white-collar  workers  as  blue. 
(See  Table  6).  By  1956,  the  number  of  white-collar  workers  has  surpassed  the  number  of  blue  and  this 
gap  continues  to  increase.  During  this  long-term  period  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  clerical 
workers,  mainly  in  stenographic,  typing,  and  secretarial  work,  an  elevenfold  increase.  Professional 
workers,  second  only  to  the  clerical  workers  in  rate  of  growth,  increased  more  in  the  newer  fields 
than  in  the  traditional  ones,  and  this  trend  also  is  continuing.^ 


Table  6 

Occupational  Composition  of  the  Non-Farm 
Labor  Force, ^ 1900  and  1950 


Occupation  Group 

Per  cent 
distribution 
1900  1950 

Per  cent  change 
in  labor  force 
1900-1950 

All  occupations 

100 

100 

187 

White-collar  workers 

28 

42 

322 

Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers 

7 

10 

312 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

9 

10 

204 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

5 

14 

725 

Sales  workers 

7 

8 

216 

Blue-collar  workers 

57 

47 

133 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 
workers 

17 

16 

173 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

21 

23 

233 

Laborers 

20 

8 

7 

Service  workers 

15 

12 

135 

Private  household  workers 

9 

3 

-2 

Service  workers,  excluding  private 
household 

6 

9 

343 

4he  data  for  1900  included  all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  reporting  a 
non-farm  occupation  in  the  census;'  those  for  1950,  all  persons  14  years  of  age  and 
over  who  were  employed  in  a non- farm  occupation  during  the  week  preceding  the  census 
and  those  unemployed  whose  last  occupation  was  non-farm,  i.e.,  the  non-farm  labor  force. 

Source:  C.  A.  Barry.  "White-Collar  Employment:  I-Trends  and  Structure,"  Monthly 

Labor  Review,  February  1961,  Table  1,  p,  12., 


During  the  past  decade,  white-collar  workers  increased  by  nearly  28  per  cent  in  contrast  to  the  6 
per  cent  increase  in  manual  workers,  (See  Table  7),  In  1950,  manual  workers  constituted  40.3  per 
cent  of  the  work  force  in  the  United  States,  while  white-collar  workers  constituted  but  37.4  per  cent. 
By  1960  they  comprised  43,3  per  cent  of  the  employed  civilian  labor  force,  while  manual  workers  con- 
stituted but  38.6  per  cent.  The  long-term  decline  in  agricultural  workers  continued  during  this 
decade,  so  that  by  1960  the  number  of  farm  workers  had  declined  to  6,4  per  -ent  of  the  work  force. 

The  fastest  growing  major  occupational  group  during  the  1950’ s was  the  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  workers,  whose  employment  increased  four  times  as  fast  as  total  employment  and  three  times 
as  fast  as  total  non-agricultural  employment. 8 The  largest  single  percentage  increase  in  this  group 


Ibid<,  p,.  1210;  also  C.  A,  Barry,  "White-Collar  Employment:  I-Trends  and  Structure,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  February  1961,  pp,  12  £f . , also,  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the 
President.-,."  op.  p.,  26. 

g 

Rurzick  and  Swerdloff,  loc.:  cit . 
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DisTBiBOTioN  OF  Employed  Civilian  Workers,  by  Occocational  Groups  and  Selected  Occupations,  United 

States,*  1940,  1960,  and  1960 


Occupation  groups  and  selected  occupations 

1900 

1950 

1940 

Percent  Increase 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1940-50 

1950-60 

All  employed  persons 

64,639,247 

66,435,273 

45.070,315 

25  2 

14.5 

Persons  n1th  occupations  reported 

61,455,572 

100. 0 

65,692,340 

100.0 

44,661,964 

100.0 

24.7 

uil 

White-collar  workers 

26,587,834 
7,232,410 
853,738 
41,026 
165, 173 
183,887 
97.468 
158, 188 
66,836 
149,330 
13,937 
83,420 
7,627 
13,941 
1,305,601 
83,003 
26,119 
639,719 
228,926 
138,162 
1,621,590 
3,401,851 
471,302 
212,408 
91,463 
183,609 
6,409,543 
3,387,918 
2,021,625 
9,306,896 
2.178,641 
7, 128,255 
468,960 
307,828 
4,638,985 
2,694,745 
1.944,240 
364,657 

43.3 
11.8 
1.4 
, 1 

20,819,314 
4.921,272 
519,680 
32,543 
125, 125 
106,887 
40,278 
112,440 
24,734 
116,918 
9,215 
74,637 
1,691 
7,422 
1,007,615 
75,365 
22,474 
476,647 
192,620 
76,662 
1,042,809 
2,234,350 
378,055 
181,646 
11,738 
90,996 
6,036,808 
2,608,984 
2,527,824 
6,954,440 
1,507.649 
5,446.791 
231,382 
142,850 
3,906,794  . 
2,449,760 
1,457,034 
2721,663  : 

37.4 
$ 8 

14.676.255 

3,579.685 

275,544 

32.9 

ao 

g 

41.9 

37.6 

88.6 

97  7 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  _ _ 

47.0 

64.3 

9A  1 

Enrineersj  technical » 

.9 

Chemic^ . , . 

\ 

(*)■ 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(>) 

fi) 

Civil 

!3 

,3 

.2 

’ 2 

tv 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(>) 

(*) 

Zv  i 

24.0 

73.7 

142.0 

40.7 

19Q  R 

Electrical . _ 

.2 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(0 

Industrial 

’ 1 

Mechanical  . _ . 

.3 

2 

Sales . _ _ 

(»)■ 

2 

Natural  scientists 

,2 

1^.  0 

27.7 
61.2 

11.8 
345.1 

87.8 
29.6 
10.2 
lfi2 
34.2 

18.9 
W.2 

Biological  scientists . _ 

(*) 

.1 

{*) 

> 

1 

Chen^.sLs 

> 

V f 
(*) 

(>) 

(*) 

(*) 

{*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

{*) 

(*) 
a 1 

(>) 

(*) 

b) 

Mathematicians 

(») 

(»)■' 

(*) 

1 8 
1 

\ / 

(*) 

(*) 

fs) 

Physicists 

(1) 

Medical  and  other  health  workers. — 

2.1 

.1 

(1) 

Dentists......... 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

DletltIao.sand  nutritionists. 

(») 

1.0 

(*) 

9 

Nurses,  student  professional  and  pmfpMjonal 

(1) 

.4 

.3 

.1 

(») 

(>) 

(*) 

(*) 

(1) 

Technicians,  medical  and  dentaL 

.2 

\ f 
(1) 

Teachers,  elementary  and  secondary  srhonls 

2.5 

1 8 

(*) 

(*) 

45.9 

52.3 

Other  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

6.6 

4.0 

Accountants  and  auditors.  _____ 

.8 

.7 

(1) 

24.7 

Lawyers  and  judges 

.3 

.1 

.3 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

38.6 

(*) 

las 

679.2 

101.8 

TechniclanSr  electrical  and  electronic.. 

(*) 

.2 

(*) 

(*) 

3,633,656 

(») 

(*) 

4,382,300 
990, 157 

3,392.143 

(*) 

(») 

3,080.714 

(») 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(0 

16,394,204 

3. 171,394 
485,214 
(*) 

Technicians,  other  engineering  and  physical  science 

.3 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 

8.8 

9.0 

7.4 

Salaried 

5.6 

4.6 

(») 

(») 

9.8 

350 
-20.0 
33.8 
44  6 

Self-employed 

3.3 

4.5 

(*) 

Clerical  and  Kindred  workers . .... 

15  1 

12.6 

58.7 

Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists  *. 

3.5 

2 7 

2.2 

52.3 

Other  clerical  workers 

11.6 

9.8 

7 6 

GO.  6 

30.9 

Cashiers 

.8 

.4 

(») 

(*) 

6.9 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

26  8 

102.7 

Oihre>inAchlne  operators 

.5 

.3 

116.2 

Soles  workers  , 

7.5 

7.0 

18.7 

Retail  tr^e . . 

4.4 

4.  4 

(*) 

(5) 

(») 

b) 

(») 

36.9 

10.0 

Other  than  retail  trade 

3.2 

.6 

2.6 

33.4 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  and  underwriters 

.6 

33.7 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers  ______ 

193, 104 
464, 770 

23,746,463 
8,741,292 
1,096,658 
2,404,323 
185,909 
818,835 
337, 147 
2, 197,193 
61.997 

.3 

141.003 

.3 

(*) 

(») 

36.  7 

37.0 

Salesmen  and  sales  eWks,  manufacturing 

.8 

328,084 

22,437,059 
7,820,634 
777,266 
2,354,906 
165,981 
918,753 
311,251 
1,708,812 
43,630 
654,350 
31,023 
1,095,683 
35,645 
614,696 
60, 676 

.6 

41.7 

Manual  workers. ...  . . 

38.6 

14.2 

40.3 

as 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

14.0 

11.6 

61.2 

11.8 

Foremen  (not  elsewhere  clas.slBed)  • 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

60.2 

41.1 

Construction  craftsmen  * .... 

3.9 

4.2 

(*) 

(*) 

2 1 

Brickmasons,  stonemasons,  and  tile  setters 

.3 

.3 

(») 

(*) 

12.0 

Carpenters 

1.3 

1.6 

(») 

{») 

831, 125 
(*) 

(») 

(*) 

932,662 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

105.6 

(») 

-10.9 

Electrlrians-  . 

.6 

.6 

(») 

1.9 

(•) 

8.3 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  * _ _ _ . 

.\lr-conditlonine.  heating,  and  refrigeration  equipment. 

3 6 
.1 

3.1 

.1 

28.6 

42.1 

Automobiles 

682, 103 
29,282 
1,099,835 
23,754 
498,688 

1.1 

1.2 

(») 

(») 

2.1 

(*) 

(*) 

4.2 

Office  machines 

(») 

1 8 

.1 

-5.7 

Metal  craftsmen,  eiccpt  iripehanlre;  * 

2.0 

.1 

17.4 

.4 

Boilermakers 

(*) 

.8 

(») 

(») 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

-33.4 

Machinists . . ..... 

.9 

-3.1 

Molders - 

48  929 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

-19.4 

Toolmakers,  and  die  makers  and  setters 

182,345 

1,943,283 

.3 

15Z658 

.3 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

19.4 

Other  craftsmen 

3 2 
.1 

1,883,967 

3 4 

V*) 

(*) 

(*) 

S.l 

Locomotive  engineers. 

66,630 
37,087 
11, 897,636 

73,004 

.1 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

-22.4 

Locomotive  firemen 

54,263 

.1 

(*) 

8,079,922 

(*) 

{*) 

-31.7 

OMratIves  and  kindred  workers 

19!  4 

11, 180,  .315 

20.1 

IS  1 

^.4 

6.4 

Drivers  and  deliverymen 

2, 279. 576 
9,618,060 
3. 107,535 

7, 170, 784 

3.7 

1,906,616 

3 4 

1,495,174 

3.4 

27.6 

10.6 

Other  oocratives.  eto 

15.7 

9, 273,699 

16.7 

6.584,748 

14.8 

40.8 

3.7 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

5.1 

3,436,  no 

6.2 

3,142.888 

7.0 

9.3 

-9.6 

Service  workers,  including  private  household 

11.7 

5, 708, 178 

10  2 

5,291,694 

11.9 

7.9 

25.9 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

5,444,9.58 
662. 133 

8 9 

4,297,018 

7.7 

3,200,341 

7.2 

34.3 

26.7 

Protective  service  workers  ■. 

1. 1 

564, 414 

1.0 

499,721 

1.0 

25.6 

17.3 

Walters,  bartenders,  cooks,  and  counter  workers 

1, 717.083 
3,065.742 
1,725.826 

3,950.461 

2.505.684 

1,444,807 

2 8 

1. 328,018 

2.4 

927,842 

2.1 

43.1 

29.3 

Other  service  workers 

5 0 

2,404,586 

1,411,160 

4 3 

1,822,778 

4.1 

31  9 

27.5 

Private  household  workers 

2.8 

2 5 

2.001,253 

4.7 

-32.6 

22.5 

Acriciiltural  workers.^  

6 4 

0. 727,789 
4,310.079 
2,416,810 

12  1 

8,289.911 
5, 147, 789 

18.5 

-18  8 

-41.3 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

4 1 

7.7 

11.6 

-16.3 

-41.9 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 

2 4 

4.3 

3,142,122 

7.0 

-23.1 

-40.2 

Occuprtions  not  reported ♦ 

3, 183,675 

742,933 

418,351 

328.6 

661.0 

j 1940  and  1950  adju*;tc(i  to  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
i Mot  available 
) Less  than  0.05  mrcent. 

1 Female  only;  the  comparatively  few  men  recorded  in  this  group  are  In- 
cluded In  the  total  for  the  major  occupational  group. 

» .Male  only;  the  few  women  recorded  in  this  group  are  Included  in  the 
total  for  the  major  occupational  group. 


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  Items  may  not  equal  totals. 
Most  tot^s  Include  occupation  not  shown  separately^ 

Source:'  Unittd  Statu  Census  of  Pofmlaiion.  1960,  United  States  Summary, 
Oenerd  AStociaf  and  EkwiottiIc  Characteristics,  PC-1  Series,  table  89,  and  State 
reports  on  Detailed  ^araderisdes,  PD-l  Series  for  M States  and  the  Histrlct 
of  Columbhi,  table  120. 


Source:  M.  Rutzick  and  j.  Swerdloff,  “The  Occupational  Structure  of  U.S. 

Emplojrment,  1940-60,“  Monthly  Labor  Review > November  1962,  p*  1211. 
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took  place  for  technicians  in  the  electrical  and  electronic  fields.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  who  comprise  the  largest  single  professional  group,  also  showed  a very  large  increase 
during  the  decade. 

Although  clerical  and  sales  employment  has  continued  to  increase  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  in 
previous  decades,  this  group  still  had  an  increase  about  three  times  greater  than  the  increase  for 
total  employment..  The  larges l increase  for  this  group  continues  to  be  among  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  typists.  Very  large  increases  also  took  place  in  the  number  of  cashiers  and 
operators  of  business  machines . 

Sales  workers  increased  by  about  19  per  cent.  However  much  of  the  recent  growth  in  the  total 
number  of  sales  workers  is  associated  with  increasing  utilization  of  part-time  workers  in  retail 
stores,^  although  the  increases  should  diminish  with  the  introduction  of  self-service  devices.  It 
is  among  the  non-retail  sales  workers  such  as  wholesale  trade,  insurance,  and  real  estate  salesmen 
that  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  greatest. 

The  growth  in  numbers  of  blue-collar  workers  continues  but  at  a rapidly  declining  rate.  Employ- 
ment of  craftsmen  rose,  but  at  12  per  cent  below  the  average  increase  for  total  employment.  A large 
proportion  of  the  increase  for  this  group  came  from  the  increases  in  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers.  Within  this  group  the  largest  increases  were  in  the  number  of  foremen,  mechanics,  and  repair- 
men. While  there  was  some  increase  in  craftsmen  in  construction,  metal  craftsmen  and  other  types  of 
craftsmen  showed  marked  declines.  There  was  almost  a 10  per  cent  decline  in  the  number  of  non- farm 
laborers,  so  that  by  1960  they  comprised  but  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total  employed. 

Service  workers  continue  to  show  marked  rates  of  increase,  although  somewhat  lower  than  for  the 
previous  decade.  The  marked  decline  in  private  household  workers  during  the  decade  of  the  1940' s was 
replaced  in  the  1950 's  by  a marked  increase.  By  1960,  service  workers  comprised  almost  12  per  cent  of 
the  entire  employed  labor  force. 

The  increasing  importance  of  white-collar  work  and  the  decline  in  blue-collar  occupations  rest 
essentially  on  the  changing  nature  of  our  technology,  and  on  the  changing  composition  of  American 
industry.  Technological  changes  have  reduced  the  number  of  operatives  and  laborers  in  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  other  industries.  Employment  has  risen  rapidly  in  all  of  the  service  industries,  public 
and  private,  providing  increasing  opportunitie.,  for  white-collar  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  rate  of  eoods- producing  industries  has  slowed  down,  providing  fewer  opportunities  for  blue- 
collar  workers. (See  Table  8). 

Production  changes  associated  with  greater  uses  of  automated  equipment  are  perhaps  most  familiar. 
However,  the  electronic  data  processing  revolution  in  traditional  white-collar  office  occupations 
is  equally  significant  to  employment  trends.  And  to  these  one  must  add  the  changes  vdiich  are  being 
introduced  into  traditional  retail  trade  ..^reas,  which  provide  self-service  instead  of  employment  for 
service  workers. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  increasing  importance  of  white-collar  workers  in  the  manufacturing  and 
service  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  Table  9 we  see  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between 
1952  and  1960  in  the  relative  employment  of  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  in  the  various  in-^ 
dustries.  In  construction,  manufacture  of  durable  goods,  and  the  service  industries  there  are  promi- 
nent increases  in  the  number  of  white-collar  workers  over  this  eight-year  period,  while  the  employ- 
ment of  blue-collar  workers  in  the  same  areas  decreased  (with  the  exception  of  the  service  industries), 
or  increased  at  a lower  rate.^^ 

Recent  Congressional  hearings  have  described  white-collar  employment  trends  in  selected  industries 
emphasizing  the  radical  changes  taking  place  in  occupational  distribution.!^  For  example,  in  the 


^Ibid. . p.  1212. 

^^Loc . cit , 

!!u.  S..  Department  of  Labor  ..  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President ..."  loc . cit . 

!^Vending  machines  are  the  most  primitive  form  of  self-service  retailing.  Dep&rtment  stores  and 
supermarkets  completely  eliminating  clerical  help  are  now  being  contemplated  seriously. 

!^Barry,  o£.  cU.,  pp.;  15-16. 

!^Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Subcommittee  No.-  1.  House  of  Representatives,  Special  Series  No.  3,^ 
"Study  of  Population  and  Immigration  Problems.  Manpower  in  the  United  States  with  Projection  to  1970," 
presented  by  Dr.  S,  L.  Wolfbein,  Washington,  D.  C. : U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962, 
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^Includes  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Note:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may 

^Public  administration,  ruining,  forestry,  and  fisheries-  not  equal  totals. 

Source:  C.A.  Barry,  **White-Collar  Employment:  I-Trends  and  Structure,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1961,  Table  3,  p.  14. 
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automobile  industry  in  1951,  white-collar  workers  constituted  16.7  per  cent  of  all  employees ^ in  1960 
they  constituted  21.8  per  cent.^5  in  agricultural  implement  manufacture,  white-collar  workers  con- 
stituted 22.0  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  1951  and  31.6  per  cent  in  1960.  In  the  aerospace  field, 
white-collar  workers  constituted  26.3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  in  1951  and  41.7  per  cent  in  1960. 

In  certain  electronic  plants,  white-collar  workers  now  outnumber  blue-collar  workers  by  two  to  one.* 

Projections  for  the  coming  decade  and  beyond  suggest  continuations  of  current  trends.  (See 
Table  10).  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  will  show  the  greatest  increases,  with 
service  workers  not  far  behind.  Somewhat  smaller  increases  will  continue  for  the  other  white-collar 
groups,  with  clerical  workers  outpacing  both  sales  workers,  and  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 
as  a group.  ’ 

Among  the  blue-collar  workers,  only  the  craftsmen  and  foremen  will  maintain  their  relative  per- 
centages in  the  labor  force.  All  other  groups  will  show  proportionate  declines.  Farm  workers  and 
non-farm  labor  will  continue  their  absolute  and  relative  declines. 

It  is  apparent  that  occupations  with  high  educational  requirements  are  going  to  offer  the  great- 
est employment  opportunities. i6  This  is  clear  from  the  continuing  demand  for  professional  and  semi- 
professional  workers.  The  demand  for  skilled  technicians  in  the  electronirs,  electrical  equipment, 
chemistry,  aircraft,  paper  and  similar  fields  will  be  very  high.  In  a recent  survey  it  was  found  that 
between  1959  and  1960  ’*the  rate  of  increase  in  employment  of  technicians  was  greater  than  that  for 
engineers  and  scientists,  ’ although  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers  is  lower 
than  one  to  one. 

There  will  evidently  be  a need  for  other  white-collar  workers,  especially  for  office  workers 
with  typing  and  stenographic  skills  and  the  ability  to  operate  office  equipment.  Service  occupations 
which  will  continue  in  high  demand  are  those  found  in  food  service  and  hospital  work.  Among  the 
relatively  unskilled  there  should  remain  an  increasing  demand  for  domestic  service. 


In  the  skilled  trades  there  seems  to  be  a continuing  need  for  repairmen  of  all  types,  especially 
automobile  m^'^banics,  TV,  radio,  and  appliance  servicemen,  business  machine,  air-conditioning,  refri- 
geration, an^  instrument  repairmen  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  all-around  skilled  tailors. The 
largest  group  of  manual  workers  will  continue  to  be  operatives  and  kindred  workers.  Of  this  group, 
drivers  and  deliverymen  will  continue  to  show  the  greatest  gains  for  the  coming  decade. 

As  one  might  expect,  historical  changes  in  occupational  structure  in  region  and  state  have 
continued  into  the  1950 's.  How  do  the  patterns  of  occupational  change  in  the  East  North  Central 
region,  of  which  Michigan  is  a part,  compare  with  the  national  patterns,  and  how  do  changes  in 
Michigan  compare  with  the  national  and  regional  trends? 

The  region  as  a whole  reflected  the  same  trends  found  for  the  entire  country.  However,  the  rates 
of  growth  are  lower  in  all  occupational  categories  in  which  there  is  growth,  and  the  declines  are 
less  in  all  occupational  groups  in  which  there  are  declines , with  the  exception  of  farm  laborers 
and  farm  foremen.  (See  Table  11).  These  growth  patterns  are  reflected  in  the  over-all  occupational 
statistics  which  show  that  while  the  growth  was  )0-.4  per  cent  for  the  entire  country,  the  growth  in 
the  East  North  Central  Region  was  only  7.9  per  cent.  The  greatest  rates  of  growth  in  the  country 
are  found  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions,  in  which  employment  increased  by  approximately  one- 
third  over  the  past  decade. 

Michigan  is  the  only  state  in  the  East  North  Central  region  v^ich  showed  a greater  rate  of 
growth  over  the  1950 *s  than  the  national  average,  although  the  diffeicnce  is  minor.  The  growth 
in  employment  of  professional  and  technical  workers  exceeded  the  national  increase  by  16.4  per  cent, 
and  the  regional  increase  by  30.5  per  cent.  Increases  in  the  managerial,  official,  and  proprietor 
occupations,  although  24.3  per  cent  greater  than  the  national  increases,  were  460.0  per  cent  greater 
than  the  regional  increases. 


^%id..  p.  91 

A.  Barry,  "White  Collar  Employment:  II  - Characteri.stics , " Monthly  Labor  Review, 

February  1961,  pp.  144  ff. 

S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel 
in  Industry  1960,  Washington,  D.  C. : U.  S,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961,  pp.  15-17. 

S.  Department  of  Labor,  "!!anpowcr  Report  of  the  President..."  p£.  ^. , p.  31. 
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Table  11 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Bnployed  Civilian  Workers 
Occupations  and  in  Major  Occupation  Groups  United  States, 

(Percent) 


in  All 

1950,  and  1960 


Hegloa  and  State 

All  occu 

patioas  ^ 

Profosslonal,  tcch< 
DleaU  end  kindred 
workers 

Manogerit  ofildals, 
and  proprietors, 
except  larin 

Clerical  and  kin- 
! drsd  workara 

1 

Ss!<;£  wSrkers 

Craltsnen,  lorcmcn, 
end  km  died 
wcrkcts 

Kfcu 

1960 

i960 

19C0 

1 

1950 

I960 

x950 

1960 

j 1950 

I960 

1950 

Total.  £1  Slaios 

j-r 

i 

f^unibor ....  . 

5“: 

55. 892, 34C 

7 232, 410 

4,fl?i,272 

5,409,543 

5 030  808 

? 306  S90 

S 954  440 

4 633  98*1 

1 2 

A 069 

7 ft9n 

Porcoat 

IX.  0 

100  0 

100  9 

iX  9 

1«.0 

liXt.O 

ICC.  9 

IX  0 

1.  ■ 100  0 

1 tr  p £¥* 

IX.  0 

t,OWf 

IX  Q 

New  England...- 

C 2 

C.4 

6.7 

7 0 

5.'9 

■ - . — “ 

5 1 

!*  " H 

6 V 

v.o 

Maine 

.5 

A 

A 

5 

Ji 

.5 

.4 

4 

..5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

New  Ilampshiro  . , . 

.i 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

1 . 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

Vermont.,  

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

2 

.2 

,2 

.2 

.2 

M.^ssathiwtis  V 

IZ 

3.S 

S.8 

Z9 

3,2 

3 0 

3 > 

3 5 

V.  2 

3.5 

UhodsUlund. 

A 

A 

t 

'.4 

5 

5 

'".'c 

.6 

Conneotlcui 

i 6 

1 5 

1.8 

L-r 

1.6 

ii 

X 8 

n 

hi 

14 

1.9 

1.8 

Middle  Atlantic... 

20.1 

21.0 

'll.  5 

23  5 

2C.1 

2Z9 

23  3 

25.5 

•>0.7 

215 

%.4 

214 

Now  York 

lD.i 

ic.; 

'1  » 

1?  ” 

;0.9 

12  2 

12  9 

14  ? 

10  4 

11,2 

0 4 

10.5 

NewJersoy.v.  

3.0 

> •• 

4 D 

4 0 

3 S 

^ 0 

4 1 

i ’ 

i4 

4.0 

4.0 

Poansylvaiila.-..  .... . 

e.4 

7 0 

9 ) 

ii.4 

6 4 

60 

6.4 

f.] 

6.6 

6.9 

V.l 

8.0 

Kest  Nortb  Central...o.... 

20.6 

21.0 

11,7 

20.4 

18.4 

10  0 

21,0 

*22  5 

20.6 

2U 

22.4 

33.6 

Ohio,..^ 

5.4 

5 * 

5.3 

5.4 

4.8 

5 C 

5 4 

5 7 

5.5 

5.7 

6.2 

6.5 

Indiana 

2.7 

2.'^ 

's.  3 

Z3 

24 

2 1 

2.5 

? u 

? 9 

3.0 

Illinds 

C G 

c i 

1.  8 

5 : 

’ 5.6 

6 3 

7.0 

8.0 

Tig 

C 3 

6 3 

6 6 

Mlthlgan  

i .< 

«.  i 

i 3 

zo 

4 1 

; t 

3 8 

1 i 

i 

4 4 

I •>  3 

4 :} 

5 0 

Wisconsin. 

Z'i 

24 

22 

z6 

Z1 

ZO 

Z1 

Zi 

Z3 

Z3 

Z4 

Wait  North  Central 

8.7 

9.b 

8.0 

8 7 

8. 6 

0 2 

8.0 

8.  E 

8. 1 

A i; 

7 5 

0 n 

Minnesota 

J 9 

zo 

ZO 

ZO 

:.c 

2 0 

l'8 

ZO 

2*0 

Zl 

i!j 

e.  u 
1.8 

Iowa,..,. 

1.9 

) 8 

1.4 

),C 

1 5 

i,7 

1.3' 

1.4 

l.C 

l.S 

1.5 

Missouri .... 

2.4 

1 7 

ill  ;>4 

zc 

0 

Z3 

2.5 

Z.S 

2 2 

Z3 

No«-tn  Dakota...  . ... . 

3 

.4 

4' 

3 

4 

.4 

2 

. 3 

. A 

? 

,*] 

South  Dakota 

4 

.4 

3 

4 

.4 

.1 

' 7 

. 3 

. \ 

.3 

,3 

Nobruska 

.8 

.7 

8 

9 

.4? 

,8 

.£ 

9 

7 

Kansas. 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1,2 

X.3 

1 3 

i.i 

U 

I 3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

South  Atlantic 

14.0 

13.5 

12.7 

11.9 

13.7 

11.8 

12.4 

11.4 

13.5 

12.3. 

13.1 

n.9 

Delaware 

.3 

2 

3 

.3 

2 

■ 2 

3 

, •) 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Maryland 

1.7 

I 6 

z: 

l.S 

1.7 

1.5 

Z 1 

lio 

I.E 

l!  6 

1.0 

1.8 

DlsMetof  Columbia... 

.5 

.7 

•/ 

l.j 

.4 

i 

i.e 

5 

.3 

.5 

Virginia 

2 1 

2 0 

7 1 

1 9 

ZO 

ifi 

ZC 

1 9 

ZC 

:,gi 

ZO 

1 9 

West  Virginia 

8 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

. i) 

p 

8 

) 0 

,0 

1 ‘> 

North  Carolina. 

2.5 

Z9 

8 

1.6 

1 3 

1.6 

J 4 

Z ?■ 

2 1 

2 0 

South  (Carolina. 

1.3 

1 3 

.9 

.9 

1 0 

9 

.8 

.6 

i 1 

1.1 

M 

1 0 

Ooorgla 

Z2 

Z2 

1 8 

1,6 

2 1 

1 8 

1 7 

I 6 

zc 

1.9 

1 9 

1 6 

Florida 

2.6 

L8 

Z4 

1.7 

3.5 

Z3 

Z4 

1.5 

3.0 

2,0 

Z7 

1.7 

East  South  Central 

6.1 

3.8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.4 

5.2 

4 4 

4.3 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.2 

Kentucky 

1.5 

1.7 

1.2 

1 2 

:.3 

1 3 

Ml 

1 1.2 

1,4 

1.4 

1.3 

1. 1 

Teniiessoe 

1.9 

'iO 

1.6 

1.6 

1 y 

1.6 

1.51 

i 1.5 

I.E 

1 8 

1.7 

Alabama 

l.f 

X.8 

1.3 

1.3 

‘ 6 

1.4 

1 i 

1 1 

1 5 

1.0 

7.4 

Mississippi 

1.1 

1.3 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

G 

.8 

“.8 

.8 

West  South  Central 

8.8 

8.0 

8 2 

8.2 

10.0 

0.3 

7.8 

73 

8.7 

8.9 

8.4 

8.0 

Arkanias... - 

9 

1.1 

.6 

8 

.9 

.9 

6 

.6 

S 

9 

.71 

Louisiana . 

1 6 

1.6 

1.4 

1 4 

1 V 

A.  5 

1.3 

1 2 

i4 

J.4 

l'.4| 

1 if 

Oklahoma. 

1 2 

1 i 

1.2 

].-? 

» 4 

1.! 

1 2 

1 2 

1 

1.4 

i.2 

1 il 

Tojuas 

6.1 

4.9 

4.9 

lo 

6.9 

6 4 

4.8 

i.i 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

4.b 

MounLiin 

3.7 

3.1 

4.0 

3 4 

4.4 

3 .5 

3.4 

Z7 

3..^ 

3 0 

Z7 

3.0 

.Montana 

.4 

.4 

.4 

-.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

•j 

. 3 

Idaho 

4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

3 

J 

Wyoming 

2 

.2 

.2 

2 

.2 

. 1 

.2 

' 2 

.2 

Colorado” 

: 0 

.8 

1.2 

1 c 

1.2 

1 0 

1 0 

* !o 

1.0 

9 

.9 

is 

Now  Mo-ifo.. 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

4 

.3 

.4 

i 

.4 

Amoas.... 

.7 

4 

.7 

.6 

.8 

,5 

■A 

4 

4 

^7 

>.4 

Utah 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.6 

4 

! 5 

.4 

.5 

Nevada.. 

.2 

;.l 

.2 

! i 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

!i 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Pacific - 

11.9 

9 8 

14.2 

11  9 

U 6| 

12.1 

13  0 

1C.  8 

12.7 

11  5 

113 

07 

Washington 

1 9 

1 5 

1.8 

1 7 

1 8 

1,  7 

1 0 

1.5 

1.0 

1 ? 

1.7 

1.7 

Oieeon i 

1 0 

1.0 

1,0 

1 C 

is 

.0 

9 

; 0 

1.1 

1.9 

1 0 

Ca'Ifornla. 

8,9 

6.9 

10.9 

8 8 

1o!2 

B i 

1C.’ 

8.C 

7 

8.5 

9.2 

\6 

Alaska..-..- 

.1 

1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

. 1 

'll 

(*) 

J 

Uawoli 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

..3 

.3 

1 

.3 

;.4 

',Z 

rcludw  occupaltoM  ropoft«d  only,  Sod  ft>ctaot«  1,  tablo  n.  ' ;dS0  totA’  adjusted  to  Include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Source:  S.  P,  Manor,  "Geographic  Changes  in  U.  S.  Employment  from  1950 

to  1960,"  Monthly  Labor  Review > January  1963,  pp.  6-7 
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Table  11  (con’t) 


Itesion  and  State 

arc,  »:3r.* 
drod  workers 



i Laborers,  except 
1 form  and  mine 

1 

t 

1 

Service  workers, 
except  private 
bousobold 

Private  :;ous(jhcld 
workers 

'»irn 

man  Others 

1 

r'anr.  laborer*  mrU  . 
farm  foromcr*  !, 

i96C 

1 )t/5C 

1^0 

1050 

1900 

1950 

1060 

1050 

1900 

1 

’050 

'960 

19£C  . 

Total,  51  States;' 
Number. 

i:,SCT  636 

:i,i?:f),3i' 

li'T.SOS 

3.436.110 

5, 444. 058 

4,297.016 

1 1,725.826 

1, 411, 16C 

505. 684 

4 310.970 

?,  444<  807 

i 

3 ^16  8!0* 

Percent. 

100  0 

‘.''0  . 

100.0 

I .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  y 

lOC.O 

100  0 

iOO.O 

100.  C 

JOi'.J 

New  Engl  and. 

7.6 

■ 8.6!  4.0 

5.6 

5.9 

6.3 

1.0 

i 6 

1.4 

1.5 

2 4 

j 7 

.Maine. 

•? 

.7 

.9 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.5 

New  Hampshire. 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

-3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.ii 

'Vermont, 

'.2 

.2 

>2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.5 

5’ 

M«vssacbu.vtts, 

3.7 

2.3 

2.6 

3.2 

3.5 

1. 6 

21 

1 

.3 

.6 

.6 

Rhode  Island. 

. 7 

.-1 

.4 

.5 

, 5 

2 

1 , 1 

.1 

. 1 

Connecticut. 

L8 

2..0 

1.1 

hi 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

l.I 

-21  -.3 

.5 

.41 

Middio  Atlantic. 

210 

?4  0 

1&3 

10. 9 

20.6 

22.6 

14.6 

18  2 

5 l> 

1 

1 5.0 

6.4 

9 2! 

.New  York. 

10. 1 

11  0 

7.6 

7.9 

11.2 

12.6 

7.0 

5.5 

2 5 

2.3 

28 

New  Jersey. 

4.1 

4, 

3.0 

3-1 

3.2 

3.2 

23 

2.f> 

i> 

.5 

■£! 

I'cnnsylvanta. 

7.0 

V 4 

7.7 

8.9 

6.2 

6.6 

4.4 

5.4 

24 

22 

27 

' 5! 

East  North  Central. 

23.1 

r..i\  10.5 

10.3 

20..*: 

21.1 

14.1 

14.0 

18.2 

16.5 

12  3 

13  0’ 

Ohio. 

6.2 

6 3i  5. 7 

5.3 

5.2 

5.4 

4.0 

4-0 

3.4 

3.4 

24 

7.  ,51 

In<  liana. 

3.1 

V.  2 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

1-9 

1.9 

3.2 

2,9 

1.8 

1 8 

Iliinms. 

&2 

5.5 

5.8 

fi.O 

6.8 

3.4 

3.9 

4 9 

4.P 

i S 

3 0 

Michj"an. 

5.1 

f ? 

3 5 

3.5 

4.3 

4.2 

3.4 

28 

/.  1 

2. 5 

1 S 

• u 

Wisconsin. 

2L5 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2,3 

22 

1.4 

L4 

4.4 

3.6 

X6 

X^ 

West  North  Central. 

6.8 

6 5:  7.4 

8.2 

8.9 

8.8 

AO 

C.2 

1C  9 

21.5 

13.4 

1X7 

Minnesota. 

1.5 

1 4: 

1 1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

20 

1.6 

1.2 

5 S 

1 4 f) 

2.3 

5 5 

Iowa. 

1.2 

1 2 

1 S 

i.5 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

f'.i 

i 4 '■ 

3.2 

3.4 

Misvuri. 

^Z 

2.4 

1 2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

2.C 

:.8 

2.1 

1 ^ ' 

f 1 

2 4 

i 

North  Dakota. 

.1 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 

' (■ 

1 1.1 

1 - 3 

.South  Dakota. 

,2 

.3 

.3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

I2 

J c 

A 1; 
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Of  special  significance  to  Michigan  is  the  decline  in  the  number  of  operatives  and  kindred 
workers,  agricultural  workers,  and  non- farm  laborers.  Between  1950  and  i960  there  was  a decline  of 
12,739  operative  jobs,  a decline  of  53,280  farmer  and  farm  manager  jobs,  a decline  of  17,203  jobs 
for  farm  laborers,  and  a decline  of  9,640  non- farm  laborer  jobs.  Most  of  these  declines ’represent 
losses  in  male  employment.  (See  Table  12). 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  trends  indicated  Cor  Michigan  and  for  the  East  North  Central 
Region  will  shift  or  will  be  radically  different  from  those  for  the  country  as  a whole.  As  far  as 
the  shift  of  populations  and  employment  opportunities  among  regions  is  concerned,  recent  informed 
opinion  feels  that  *’a  gradual  reduction  in  state  differentials  in  industrial  employment  is  develop- 
ing.^^ However,  the  vast  shifts  which  have  taken  place  and  continue  to  take  place  in  both  employment 
and  population  growth  point  to  the  need  for  "rapid  expansion  in  education  and  other  public  services 
in  many  states,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  workers  and  their  families,  but  to  equip 
the  states  to  share  appropriately  in  future  employment  growth."^® 


Predicting  future  occupation  needs  or  the  composition  of  industrial  activity  for  a state  is 
more  difficult  than  for  the  country  or  region  as  a whole.  The  errors  in  predicting  Michigan's  future 
needs  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  greater  than  in  predicting  the  changes  for  a larger  population. 
While  the  trends  in  the  state  should  approximate  those  of  the  country,  significantly  different 
patterns  have  emerged  over  the  past  decade  and  should  make  for  some  differences  over  the  next. 

In  projecting  the  occupational  distributions  of  Michigan  employment  over  the  next  decade,  one 
might  assume  a continuation  of  past  trends.  Following  the  assumption  of  the  National  Planning  Assoc- 
iation that  there  are  strong  pressures  for  existing  capacity  to  remain  where  it  is;  even  additional 
capacity,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  locate  where  -Imilar  capacity 
is  already  located, it  is  most  likely  that  recent  trends  in  Michigan  shall  continue.  Another 
economic  phenomenon  which  reinforces  Michigan  trends  is  that  the  commodity-producing  sectors  are 
functions  for  the  basic  sectors22  (Por  N.P.A,  industrial  projections  see  Table  13). 

The  projections  of  mchigan's  occupational  structure  assume  not  only  the  continuation  in  indus- 
trial trends,  but  a continuation  of  past  rates  of  economic  growth.  If  we  were  to  make  a most  con- 
servative estimate  of  occupational  change  we  might  assume  that  the  proportions  of  the  population  in 
the  various  occupations  would  remain  exactly  as  they  were  in  1960.  In  the  light  of  trends,  this  is 
au  unrealistic  assumption.  However,  there  are  a number  of  other  assumptions  based  on  past  occupa- 
tional distributions  or  on  past  trends  which  would  provide  us  with  a range  of  reasonable  estimates 
of  occupational  distributions  for  the  future. 

One  assumption  would  accept  the  rate  of  change  for  the  major  occupational  groups  during  the 
decade  of  the  pSO's  and  assume  a similar  rate  of  change  for  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  what  \?e  have 
called  projection  A.  (See  Table  14).  Another  assumption  might  be  that  the  trends  manifested  over 
the  1940-50  period  and  the  1950-60  period  would  continue  for  1960- 70- -project ion  B.  Still  another 
assumption  might  accept  the  mean  rates  of  change  over  the  1940-1960  period— projection  C.  None  of 
these,  in  and  of  themselves,  seem  valid  for  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  occupational  groups,  since  one 
must  expect  that  the  rates  of  change  for  the  recent  fastest  growing  occupations  would  tend  to  show 
some  decline,  as  would  the  rates  of  change  for  the  recent  most  rapidly  declining  occupations.  For 
example,  in  the  former  case,  the  rates  of  increase  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  rates  of  decline  in  agricultural  employment. 

An  attempt  to  reconcile  past  trends  with  future  probability  has  led  to  our  making  two  "judg- 
ment models;^  a conservative  one  (judgment  model  I)  and  a more  liberal  one  (judgment  model  II). 

(See  Table  15).  In  both  cases  we  have  constructed  the  model  from  figures  derived  from  projections 
A,  B,  and  C,  accepting  the  figures  which  appeared  to  be  most  consistent  with  past  distributions  of 
the  major  occupational  groups.  Model  II  is  constructed  from  those  figures  which  seem  most  consistent 
with  the  d^ection  of  recent  trends.  If  we  had  set  a fixed  figure  of  employment  for  1970,  we  would 
have  had  to  give  each  occupational  group  a proper  weight  to  derive  the  projections  and  the  judgment 
models;  then  in  all  cases  we  would  have  derived  the  same  total  employment  figure.  Instead  we  just 
took  the  projections  for  each  occupational  group  and  totaled  these.  As  a result  the  projections  of 
the  size  of  the  labor  force  for  each  of  the  cases  is  different.  In  the  projection,  the  smallest 


l^Ibid.,  p.  25,  Cf.  S.  P.  Manor,  "Geographic  Changes  in  U.  S.  Employment  From  1950  to  1960," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1963,  pp.  1-10;  V.  R.  Fuchs,  Changes  in  the  Location  of  Manufacture  in 
^he  United  States  Since  1929,  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1962,  pp.  19-29. 

20u.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President,"  loc.  cit. 

2l0utdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  Study  Report  23,  National  Planning  Association, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Projection  to  the  Years  1976  and  2000:  Econo- 

mic Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force  and  Leisure,  and  Transportion,"  Washington,  D.  C.;  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1962,  p.  295. 

2^Loc.  Cit. 
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Table  13 


Distribution  of  Michigan  Civilian  Employment  by  Industry 
for  the  years  1947,  1957,  and  Projections  for  1976 


Industry 


1947 


Employment 
1957 


% of  state  civilian  employment 


1976 


1947 


1957 


1976 


Commodity  Employment 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Manufacturing 

Non-Commodity  Employment 

Transportation,  communication 

and  utilities 

Trade 

Service 

Finance  and  real  estate 

Construction 

Government 

Total  civilian  employment 
Total  population 


220.0 

193.0 

157.2 

17.1 

14.2 

12.5 

1040.8 

1051.2 

1045.6 

141.0 

161.0 

182.2 

447.9 

524.0 

784.1 

264.8 

443.7 

739.0 

54.7 

81.2 

97.3 

99.2 

138.2 

204.4 

171.0 

237.0 

329.1 

2456.5 

2843.5 

3551.4 

6,075 

7,690 

10,289 

9.0 

6.8 

4.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

42.4 

37.0 

29./' 

5.7 

5.6 

5.1 

18.2 

18.4 

22.1 

10.8 

15.6 

20.8 

2.2 

2.9 

2.7 

4.1 

4.9 

5.8 

7.0 

8.3 

9.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Projection  to  the  Years  1976  and  2000:  Economic  Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force 

and  Leisure,  and  Transportation,  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
Study  Report  23,  National  planning  Association,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U*S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962,  Table  F-9,  p.  328. 
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Table  14 

Percent  Change  in  Employment  in  Michigan  by  Major  Occupational  Group,  1940  to  1970 
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labor  force  would  be  3.2  million,  projection  B;  the  largest  3.4  million,  projection  C.  The  judgment 
models,  which  we  feel  are  more  reasonable  than  any  of  the  projections,  show  a difference  oi  about 
115,000  workers  between  the  two  ebLimates 

Using  any  of  the  projections  or  judgment  models,  the  patterns  for  future  occupational  distri- 
bution in  Michigan  are  clear.  The  large  increases  among  the  professional  and  technical,  the  service, 
clerical  and  sales  occupations  are  consistent  with  the  growing  demand  for  white-collar  workers  and 
the  increasing  participation  of  women  in  Michigan’s  labor  force.  These  patterns  are  also  consistent 
with  the  proportional  declines  of  blue-collar  workers  in  commodity-producing  industries.  The  trends 
are  also  consistent  with  the  emergent  crisis  in  the  employment  of  youth,  especially  those  who  have 
not  received  adequate  education  or  training. 

Unemployment  Trends 

If  the  statistics  on  employment  trends  as  they  affect  particular  occupational  and  industrial 
groups  have  not  made  the  imminent  employment  probabilities  for  these  groups  clear,  the  complementary 
figures  on  unemployment  certainly  reinforce  the  impressions  created  in  the  discussion  of  employment.: 
The  increased  demands  for  white-collar  workers,  placing  a premium  on  education  and  training,  are 
evident  in  the  contemporary  patterns  of  unemployment.  Difficulties  encountered  by  youthful  workers 
entering  the  labor  market  in  ever-increasing  numbers  also  dominate  unemployment  patterns.  Workers, 
especially  young  people,  from  underprivileged , socially  marginal  groups  such  as  the  U.  S.  Negroes, 
are  unable  to  get  full-time  employment,  reflecting  the  fact  that  employments  trends  have  sociolo- 
gical significance. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  all  age  groups  have  been  increasing  steadily  over  the  past  number  of 
years.  (See  Table  16).  Unemployment  among  youthful  workers  has  consistently  been  higher  than  for 
the  rest  of  the  work  force  because  of  the  problems  which  face  new  workers  entering  the  labor  force: 
early  patterns  of  job-seeking  reflecting  inexperience;'  lack  of  identification  with  an  industry  or 
company;  shopping  aro*md  for  jobs  and  job  changing,  reflecting  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  labor 
market;  and  increasing  vulnerability  to  layoff  due  to  lack  of  seniority. ^’3  xhe  anomaly  concerning 
young  workers  entering  the  labor  market  today  is  that,  with  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  the 
unemployment  rates  for  these  age  groups  are  also  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Perhaps  more  significant  to  the  American  economy  and  the  problems  of  niaintaining  full  employ- 
ment than  the  rising  rates  of  unemployment  are  the  rising  rates  of  long-term** unemployment ..  The 
long-term  unemployed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  rose  by  approximately  16  per 
cent  between  1957  and  1961.  The  largest  rise  has  been  for  males  in  the  18-24  age  group,  more  than  27 
per  cent,  although  there  was  a slight  decline  for  male  workers  as  a whole.  The  slight  rise  in  long- 
term unemployment  for  all  females  reflects  the  14  per  cent  rise  in  the  18-24  year  old  group.  All 
other  female  groups  showed  declines  over  this  period. 24 

The  industrial  redistribution  of  the  labor  force  which  has  been  taking  place  over  past  decades 
is  also  reflected  in  recent  patterns  of  unemployment.  In  contrasting  unemployment  between  1958 
and  1961,  one  finds  that  the  proportion  of  workers  in  manufacturing  who  had  some  unemployment  during 
each  of  these  years  respectively,  fell  from  24  to  22  per  cent  while  unemployed  in  the  service  indus- 
tries went  up  from  11  per  cent  to  14  per  cent.^^ 

A ScUdy  of  the  distribution  of  unemployment  for  wage  and  salary  people  in  industries  whicti 
directly  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  and  other  industries  with  those  producing  commodities,  as  for 
example,  construction,  shows  the  disparate  burden  of  unemployment  placed  on  blue-collar  workers. 

(See  Table  17).  As  one  might  expect,  the  lowest  rates  of  unemployment  would  be  found  among  farmers 

*It  should  be  recognized  that  these  projections  are  not  based  on  a full-employment  economy  and 
hence  show  lower  figures  than  indicated  in  the  earlier  section. 

Vf* Arbitrarily  defined  as  workers  looking  for  jobs  fifteen  weeks  or  longer. 

23  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  ”Manpower  Report  of  the  President..."  o£.  cit . , p.  40;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Research  Bulletin  No,  2,  o£.  cit . ; J.  L.  Meredith,  "Long-Term  Ikiemploy- 
ment  in  the  United  States,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,,  June  1961,  pp.  605-606. 

24Meredith,  j^oc,  cit. 

25c.  Rosenfeld,  "Work  Experience  of  the  Population  in  1961,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December,  1962 
p.  1353. 
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Table  16 


I’rerij-loyed  jpracns,  ly  n-p  juv’.  if 
>rx:ual  Fi'/erares,  1' 47-l1 


'Vt  a :d  sex 

1'  -M 

1C  5c 

I*:  58 

1^  57 

' 1S55 

i<:54 

1C53S 

' 1952 

1951 

1^50 

ic^c 

iw.r 

1^4'’ 

Kueber  voMiploTed  (thouMnda): 

Total 

4,^ 

3 813 

3 0% 

1 ol/l 

1,673 

1,879 

3,142 

3,395 

2,064 

4,j81 

2,551 

2,654 

1,602 

2,U2 

Male 

3,060 

2,SU 

2,473 

3,155 

1,893 

1,608 

7 lAl 

1,123 

2,155 

2,415 

1,430 

1,595 

1,752 

Cf  101 

i,Uo9 

1,062 

542 

63 

318 

7A 

195 

222 

206 

339 

38 

3^7 

262 

55 

200 

225 

369 

492 

iX5 

392 

294 

53 

191 

57 

331 

52 

LL 

292 

31 

279 

221 

256 

457 

565 

507 

185 

231 

478 

685 

552 

13o 

1 70 

44 

89 

62 

132 

202 

30 

UO 

82 

134 

195 

lAA 

27 

96 

83 

138 

30 

27 

16  axxl  19  yeari 

207 

343 

463 

407 

390 

287 

159 

3R1 

10 

127 

130 

13o 

154 

299 

1 Ao 

133 

168 

140 

199 

103 

129 

107 

145 

lAO 

27+ 

170 

358 

459 

294 

368 

35  to  44  yeara. 

304 

105 

7Cf 

lOl 

4w9 

lOn 

209 

168 

171 

U9 

62 

435 

326 

491 

260 

326 

45  to  54  years. 

473 

374 

7^X, 

7A7 

iro 

loo 

154 

1 VI 

379 

203 

226 

55  to  64  yoara ,.  . 

349 

124 

220 

83 

199 

250 

337 

7/  1 

ioo 

313 

272 

112 

317 

182 

160 

186 

65  yeara  and  orer 

122 

96 

112 

84 

Qy 

IfV 

145 

JJcr 

A/ 

283 

148 

74 

lv*4 

52 

119 

72 

60 

Ferale 

1,747 

1,390 

1,340 

1,576 

1,043 

oni 

1 fUj\ 

756 

987 

981 

633 

t4J 

WJ 

533 

611 

547 

14  U 19  yeara 

379 

310 

276 

284 
22 
114 
146 
223 
308 
319  ; 

222 

170 

lQf7 

1 VT 

1 V ft 

150 

204 

228 

153 

U6 

14  and  15  years 

30 

24 

124 

162 

20 

110  : 

25 

90 

107 

U7 

£.1U 

1'7 

17 

17f 

10 

11  r 

X4U 

15 

59 

16  and  17  years. . . , . . 

142 

ftO 

1 f 

71 

Xo 

77 

10 

16 

23 

61 

17 

17 

60 

17 

16  and  19  years 

207 

146 

200 

242 

266 

214 

119 

23 

07 

ino 

01 

49 

58 

61 

73 

102 

176 

U1 

88 

57 

20  to  24  years 

265 

2U 

260 

XUv 

tX 

111 

107 

1 CO 

66  , 
97 
135 

100 

166 

216 

168 

123 

76 

72 

25  to  34  years 

304 

342 

161 

JJX 

100 

157 

89 

178 

115 

109 

35  to  44  years 

256 

222 

101 

195 

171 

i77 

177 

243 

71  ^ 

U9 

213 

144 

112 

45  to  54  years 

276 

146 

80 

1 10 

170 

dCX5 

92 

112 

74 

168 

94 

62 

55  to  64  years. 

U1 

36 

122 

31 

fil 

TO 

155 

0> 

67 

109 

67 

141 

109 

65 

74 

58 

&5  years  and  over. 

25 

28 

07 

17 

1; 

d4 

40 

42 

73 

43 

33 

1 f 

X4 

if 

9 

11 

14 

16 

20 

10 

6 

Unemployasent  rate; 

ToUL 

6.7 

5.6 

A n 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

4.3 

3>8 

4*0 

5t0 

5.0 

5.5 

3.4 

3.6 

Mftle 

6,5 

5.4 

6.8 

2.4 

2.6 

4.9 

5 

3>5 

3»9 

4*9 

2.4 

5.5 

3.3 

3.7 

14  to  19  years. 

15,4 

6.7 

18.3 

16.3 
10.7 

5.7 

4.6 
4.9 

5.7 
5.5 

14.0 
8.6 
15.5 

15.0 
8.9 

4.6 

3.6 
4.1 

13.8 
7.8 

15.8 
U.9 

8.7 

4.7 

15.2 

n 1 

0 A 

0 0 

11  7 

A a 

11.0 

6.1 

12.7 

11.5 

11.7 

4.9 

13.3 

14.0 

8.3 

5.2 

9.3 
8.7 

9.1 

4.6 

9.7 
10.5 

I4  and  I5  years 

16  and  1?  years* 

16  and  19  years 

20  to  24  years. 

8.4 

16.3 

17.8 

12.7 

7-6 

12.4 

12.3 

n 0 

6.6 

10.9 

9.8 

A 1 

7t7 

5.6 
12.1 
10.0 
^ ft 

iXi< 

4.5 

13.5 
12.1 
9.8 

0.8 

4.3 

8.3 
6.6 

4.3 
1.9 

7.6 
5.1 

10.0 

6.6 

7.0 

4.4 

8.9 

6.6 

25  to  34  years. 

6.5 

5.1 

i eO 

Oe  J 
7 0 

r »U 

^ ft 

4.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

3.5 

7.7 

9.9 

6.3 

7.9 

35  to  44  ysars. 

3.7 

7%7 
7 ft 

7 1 

3*U 

4.4 

2.0 

4.2 

4,7 

2.5 

3.2 

45  to  54  ysars. 

4.1 

5.3 

^•7 

7 ft 

3.7 

3.9 

4.9 

1.7 

1.9 

2.4 

1.7 

3.3 

3.6 

2.1 

2.4 

55  to  64  yeara. 

4.6 

4.2 

C C 

3.5 

f 

1 ^ 

2.1 

3.9 

3.9 

2.3 

2.4 

65  yeara  and  over. 

4I6 

3*3 

5.2 

1 1 

4el 

2.1 

2.7 

2.5 

4.7 

4.6 

4.9 

2.8 

2,6 

7*7 

3*7 

4.2 

2.0 

3.3 

4.9 

3.0 

2.5 

Fezale. 

7.2 

5.9 

5.9 

6.8 

5.4' 

3.1 

3.9 

5,3 

3.6 

4*7 

4*3 

4 *3 

2.7 

5.4 

3.2 

14  to  19  years 

*14  and  I5  yaars. 

16  and  17  years. 

16  and  19  years. 

20  to  24  years  

U.6 

7.2 
18.3 
15.1 

9.3 

7.3 

6.3 

5.1 

4.5 

3.9 

12.9 

6.9 
15.4 
13.0 

8.3 

6.3 

4.6 
4.2 

3.4 

2.6 

12.3 
5.7 

14.4 

12.9 
8.1 

5.9 

5.1 

4.2 
4.1 
2.6 

13.1 

6.6 

16.6 

12.9 

8.9 
7.3 
6.2 

4.9 

4.5 

3.8 

10.1 

7.5 

12.6 

9.4 

9.9 

6.0 
l2.1 

9.0 

c A 

9.0. 
6.6 
11 .1 
8.4 

10.0 
7.1 
U.6 
10.1 
A A 

6.0 

4.2 

7.5 

5.5 

7.0 

6.1 

8.4 
6.3 

3.9 

3.1 

2.5 
2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

7.4 
b.3 

9.2 
6.7 

3.3 

4.1 
3.3 

3.1 

3.5 

2.5 

10.4 

S.6 

13.3 

9.1 

6.3 

5.3 
4.0 

4.2 
3.9 

3.4 

11.2 

7.0 

13.6 

10.6 

7.3 

6.9 

8.9 
6.5 

7.1 

7.3 

8.9 

6.0 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years. 

55  to  64  years 

65  yeara  and  over. 

5 .’3 

3.8 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

4.3 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

2.1 

5*4 

4.7 

3.6 

3.1 

30 

l.S 

0*0 

5.8 

4.6 

t'S' 

- 

3.7 

2.9 

?.o 

1.3 

6.7 

5.3 

4.2 
3.5 

3.3 

4.2 

3.7 
2.5 
2.5 

2.7 
1.9 

4.0 

3.0 
2.2 

2.1 
2.2 
1.3 

l^'ee  footnote  hp  t»Me  1, 
* pp  footnote  2,  table  7, 
>e  f^'otnote  3,  table  1, 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Labor  Force, 
Employment,  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  1947-61."  Washington,  D.c!: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  October  1962,  Table  12,  p.  13. 
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Table  17 

ni-A  r»^rof»r-t  Af  f'.«  "la^or  zaductr;-  ^rcup 

Am'ul  '.*?' r.  194^i-''l 


Cro^Jp 

1961 

1960^ 

1959 

1958 

1957 

19'56* 

r.55 

1 54 

1 5^’ 

195? 

1 *•' 

r;o 

1‘49 

lUP 

lAiei^iloyiaeDt  rate:- 

Tbtel! 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

6.: 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

5.0 

2.5 

2,7 

3.0 

5.0 

5.5 

CO 

Experienced  voge  and  salary  workers , , 

6.8 

5.7 

5.6 

7.2 

4.5 

3.9 

ii'3 

5.5 

2.7 

2,9 

3.2 

5.6 

6.2 

3.7 

Agriculture  • ••  

9.3 

8.0 

8.7 

9.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

6.0 

4.7 

3.9 

3.9 

8,2 

6,5 

4,7 

NonogrlculWal  Industries,,,. 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

7.1 

4.5 

3.0 

4.2 

5.4 

2.6 

2.3 

3.2 

5,4 

6,2 

3.7 

Mining,  forestry,  f Isherles  . . . • 

11,6 

9.5 

9.7 

10,6 

6.3 

6.4 

8.2 

12.3 

4.9 

3.4 

3.0 

6.6 

0,5 

2.9 

Construction 

14.1 

12.2 

12.0 

13.7 

9.8 

0.3 

9.2 

10.5 

6.1 

5.5 

6.0 

10.7 

11,9 

7,6 

llanufucturlag • , , 

" 7.7 

6.2 

6.0 

9.2 

5.0 

4.2 

4.2 

6.1 

2.5 

2,0 

3.3 

5.6 

7,2 

3.5 

Durable  goods  

0.4 

6.3 

6.1 

10.5 

4.9 

4.0 

4.0 

6.5 

2.0 

2.4 

2,6 

5,2 

7,4 

3.4 

fjondurable  goods 

6.7 

6.0 

5.9 

7.6 

5.3 

4.4 

4,4 

5.7 

3.1 

3.3 

4.0 

6,0 

6.9 

3,6 

Transportation  and  public 
utUltieB 

5..1 

4.3 

4.2 

5.6 

3.1 

4.5 

2.4 

3.5 

4.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

4.1 

5,2 

3,0 

4,3 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

7.2 

5.9 

5.8 

6.7 

4.1 

4.3 

5.2 

3.0 

3.1 

3.7 

5.0 

5,0 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 
real  estate 

3.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

1.8 

1.4 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

Service  Indxistrles 

4.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

2.4 

2.6 

3.1 

5,0 

5,1 

3,5 

Public  adjninlstrstion 

2.7 

2.6 

2.3 

3.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.6 

2,0 

2.9 

2.0 

Percent  distribution;’ 

Ibtal? 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 

100. 0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

J.00,0 

100.0 

Experienced  voge  and  salary'  workers.. 

84.9 

85.3 

85.6 

87.8 

07.2 

85.0 

88.0 

09.8 

80.6 

67.7 

07.0 

09.1 

09,6 

07.7 

Agriculture 

3.7 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.4 

3.9 

4.5 

3.7 

3.6 

4.9 

3.7 

4.2 

Nonogrl cultural  industries 

81.2 

01.2 

81.4 

03.9 

03.0 

61.2 

63.0 

05.9 

84.1 

64.0 

64.3 

64,2 

05.9 

03.5 

Mining,  forestry,  fisheries .... 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

2.5 

3.1 

2.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

1.4 

COEtStmCt  ion.  TTTTITIIITIITTIIII^ 

11.7 

28.0 

12.3 

28.2 

12.6 

11.6 

12.5 

30.8 

11,6 

12.5 

27.5 

11.4 

12.9 

27.0 

12.1 

10.0 

29.3 

11.0 

10.9 

33.3 

10,7 

26.0 

fbnufacturlng 

27.8 

34.4 

29.0 

33.3 

20.3 

28.6 

Durabie  goods 

17.5 

16.0 

16.1 

22.2 

17.2 

16.1 

15.0 

20.0 

13.1 

13.3 

12.5 

13.9 

17.0 

14.3 

Nondurable  goods 

n.3 

12.2 

11.6 

12.2 

13.6 

12.9 

12.5 

13.3 

13.9: 

15.1 

16.6 

14.9 

15.4 

13,6 

Transportation  and  public 
utilities 

4.9 

5.2 

5.0 

5.4 

5.0 

4.5 

6.0 

6.7 

5.3 

5.3 

4.7 

5.9 

7.2 

6.0 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

16.4 

16.3 

lb.  3 

15.2 

15.9 

16.6 

16.3 

16.0 

17.9 

10.0 

10.6 

17.9 

16.2 

10.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.3 

Service  industries 

13.9 

13.6 

14.3; 

12.1 

13.6 

14.2 

15.0 

12.4 

14.1 

14.5 

15.1 

14.9 

12.9 

13.9 

public  administration 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

2.7 

^3«€  footnote  ii,  teble  1, 
jSee  frAtnote  2,  table  7, 

>te  footnote  3,  table  1, 

Inclufles  other  ex-ericnced  unc.-inloyecl  (self-eniloyert  and  uniaiL  fanily  i-orkers);  excludes  those  with  no  previous  work  experience. 

Source;  U»S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Labor  Force, 
Employment,  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  1947-61,"  Washington,  DeC.: 
UeS,  Government  Printing  Office,  October  1962,  Table  16,  p*  16. 
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and  farm  managers,  although  agricultural  workers  as  a group  had  a relatively  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
The  lowest  unemployment  category  ot  workers  is  the  higher  white-collar  workers, and  clerical  and 
sales  workers  still  seem  to  share  their  good  fortune.  The  highest  rates  of  unemployment  are  found 
among  operatives  and  laborers;  craftsmen  and  foremen  arc  also  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

Although  unemployment  touches  all  industries,  even  public  administration,  the  service  industries 
generally  provide  the  most  stability  in  employment.  The  highest  rates  of  unemployment  are  found  in 
construction,  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining  and  in  the  manufacture  of  durable  goods -industries  with 
the  highest  proportions  of  blue-collar  employees.  (See  Table  18). 

An  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  white-  and  blue-collar  workers  continue,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  lower  white-collar  workers  are  not  immune  to  instabilities  in  employment.  In  fact,  between 
1947  and  1961,  unemployment  rates  for  blue-collar  workers  have  shown  a slight  decline.  (See  Table  19). 
The  unemployment  rates  for  the  higher  white-collar  groups  remain  fairly  constant,  but  the  unemployment 
rates  for  the  lower  white-collar  groups  have  shown  a slight  rise.  The  unemployment  rates  for  service 
workers  remained  fairly  stable  during  this  period. 

Some  of  the  tendencies  indicated  above  are  even  more  disturbing  when  one  explores  unemployment 
for  1961  among  those  who  had  no  work  experience  during  that  year.  (See  Table  20).  More  than  46  per 
cent  of  this  group  consisted  of  workers  24  years  and  under.  Of  this  group  a little  less  than  half 
looked  for  regular  full-time  jobs,  of  which  only  a fourth  looked  for  less  than  5 weeks.  Of  the  total 
looking  for  full-time  employment,  28  per  cent  were  non-white  workers  and  of  this  group  87  per  cent 
were  unemployed  and  looking  for  work  for  five  weeks  or  more. 

VHiat  are  the  variables  which  underlie  these  patterns  of  unemployment?  The  single  most  important 
criterion  of  stability  in  employment  appears  to  be  the  level  of  edu  '^tion  of  the  worker.  As  one 
moves  up  the  occupational  ladder  toward  the  professions  with  their  hi.gh  levels  of  education,  the 
rates  of  unemployment  decline  radically. 

The  significance  of  education  to  the  employment  patterns  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  median  years  of  education  attained  by  the  population  generally  and  by  the  labor  force 
specifically  have  been  rising  steadily.  (See  Table  21).  Over  the  past  ten  years  the  median  educa- 
tion of  the  employed  rose  from  10.9  to  12.1  years  of  schooling.  The  level  of  education  among  the 
unemployed  has  also  shown  a rise.  The  higher  educational  levels  of  the  female  employed  and  unemployed 
workers  reflect  the  greater  proportion  of  women  in  the  white-collar  sector  of  the  labor  force. 

The  relatively  low  educational  levels  of  the  rural  labor  force  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
median  educational  level  of  the  employed  agricultural  workers  is  lower  than  the  median  education 
l^vel  of  the  to^l  jinemployed.  With  the  continued  large  decline  in  agricultural  employment  and  the 
movement  of  workers  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  migration  patterns 
are  almost  insurmountable.  This  is  true  for  both  white  and  non -white  workers  leaving  marginal  agri- 
cultural lands  seeking  urban  employment.  The  handicaps  of  poor  education  and  the  lack  of  employment 
opportunities  in  occupations  which  now  call  for  relatively  low  educational  levels  make  the  probabili- 
ties of  these  groups  getting  employment  very  small. 

The  high  educational  demands  traditionally  made  on  professional  and  technical  occupations  are 
evident.  Also  in  evidence  is  the  greater  than  high  school  education  demanded  in  the  sales  and  clerical 
fields.  The  lO-llth  grade  median  high  school  education  found  for  craftsmen  and  operatives  is  mis- 
leading. Since  educational  levels  have  risen  historically,  the  older,  more  established  workers  in 
each  of  these  fields  are  most  likely  to  have  lower  educational  levels,  bringing  the  median  figure 
down.  (See  Table  22).  This  means  that  new  young  workers  entering  the  labor  force  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  other  young  workers  with  at  least  a high  school  education.  Laboring  jobs  and  some  of  the 
semi-skilled  operative  jobs  do  not  make  high  educational  demands.  But  as  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, these  jobs  are  becoming  less  significant  to  our  economy  and  offer  few  opportunities  for 
youthful  job  aspirants  flooding  the  labor  market. 

The  problems  for  the  Negro  worker  are  even  greater  than  for  the  poorly  prepared  whites.  The 
deprivation  of  the  Negro  worker  is  reflected  not  only  in  his  inability  to  get  work,  as  evidenced  in 
his  high  rates  of  unemployment,  but  in  the  types  of  work  he  gets  when  employed.  Today,  22  per  cent 
of  all  unemployed  are  Negro  workers,  although  Negroes  constitute  only  11  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 
These  figures  also  tend  to  be  underestimates  because  of  the  underemployment  of  Negroes  in  Southern 


26c.  W.  Mills  uses  this  term  to  describe  the  professional,  technical,  owner,  and  managerial 
groups  among  the  white-collar  workers.  See  White  Collar  Workers.  New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1956.  ' 
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Table  19 

i/nenployjaent  rates  and  percent  distribution  of  the  ui'.er,fployed 7 mjor  occupation  group 
Annual  averages J 1947-61 


Major  occanation 
group 

1961 

1960^ 

1959 

1956 

1957 

1956  3 

1955 

1954 

1953^ 

1952 

1951 

1950 

19^*9 

1940 

19^7 

Unemployment  rate: 

Total 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

6.8 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

5.0 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

5.0 

5.5 

3.4 

3.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

voiicers 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1.2 

1.0; 

1.0 

1.6 

.9 

1.0 

1.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.9 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

except  farm...... 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.0 

.0 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers.... 

4.6 

3.B 

3.7 

4.4 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

3.1 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

3.4 

3.0 

2.3 

2.9 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

4.7  i 

1 3.7 

3.7 

4.0 

2.6 

2.7 

2.4 

3.7 

2,1 

2.5  1 

2.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.4 

2.6 

workers. 

6.3 

; 5.3 

5.3 

6.0 

3.0 

3.2 

4.0 

4.9 

2.6 

2.4  I 

2.6 

5.6 

5-9 

2.9 

3.0 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

9.6' 

1 0.0 

7.6 

10.9 

6.3 

5.4 

5.7 

7.6 

3.2 

3.9' 

i'.3 

6.8 

0.0 

4.1 

5.1 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private 

5.9  1 

4.9 

4.0 

5.2 

3.7 

4.2 

4.1 

5-0 

! 2.5 

3.21 

1 

3.0 

5.6 

5.2 

3.2 

3.4 

household. J 

7.4  ' 

‘ 6.0 

6.4 

7.4 

5.1 

4.0 

5.0 

5.2 

3.6 

3.7! 

4.3 

6.0 

6.1 

4.0 

4.7 

Farm  laborers  and  forosen | 

! 5.7  i 

5.2 

5.1 

6.2 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

4.2 

2.5 

2.3 ! 

2.1 

5.0 

3-9 

2.3 

2.7 

laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Pcrcen-.  oistribution:  1 

i 14.5  1 

; j 

12.5 

12.4 

i4.9 

9.4 

i 

0.2 

10.2 

10.7 

6.1 

5.71 

! 

5.6 

11.7 

12.9 

7.5 

7.5 

ibtai ! 

^ 100.0  ! 

100.0  1 

100.0 

100.0  ’ 

1 

' 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

' iOO.O 

:oo.o  ^ 

100.0  1 

100.0 

lOC.O 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  . 

i 

workers j 

3.3 

3.2 

2.9  1 

■ 2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.8  1 

3.0 

1 3.1  i 

3.0 

3.1 

2.3 

3.4 

3-2 

Farmers  and  farm  managers ' 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  ! 

.2  ; 

.2 

.2 

.4! 

.3 

.5  ; 

.5 

.5  1 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.4 

except  farm....* .1 

2.0  , 

2.5  ; 

2.4 

2.6  ’ 

2.3 

2.0  ' 

2.2  ' 

2.5  1 

3.0 

2.4 

3.2  1 

3.2 

2,9 

3.3 

3.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers.. 

9.9  1 

9.0  ! 

9.3 

9.0 

9.2 

0.6  ; 

0.0  1 

a. 2 1 

0.5 

0.5 ' 

0.7  1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.6 

9.5 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen>  foremen,  and  kindred 

4.6  1 

4.2  I 

4,4 

3.7 

3.8 

j 

4.5: 

3.6 

4.0 ! 

1 

5.2 

5.4  < 

5.7  i 

**.9 

4.0 

6.3 

4.0 

workers. ' 

12.1  ' 

: .1  i 

12.5 

13.2 

12.0  1 

11.3  1 

12.6  j 

13.5 

14,5 

12.5 

11.5 

13.0 

14.4 

12,0 

13.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers i 

26,0 : 

26.5 

25.5 

30.0 

29,4  1 

20.5: 

28.2  ! 

32.1  ! 

26.5  i 

26.0 

29.1 

26,9 

30.5 

26.0 

26.9 

Private  household  workers | 

Service  workers,  except  private 

3.0 ; 

2.9  , 

2.9 

2.^  1 

2.0  1 

3.6  ; 

3.1  1 

1 

2.9 

3.0 

3.4. 

i 

3.0 

3.4 

2.9 

2.9 

2.6 

household ' 

10.5  ’ 

9.9 ! 

10.5 

9.5 

10.2  ! 

10.9 ! 

11.7  I 

0.7  ' 

12.0  1 

10.4  i 

10.9 

10.3 

0.0 

10.7 

9.1 

Farm  laborers  &.id  foremen i 

3.1  [ 

3.6  1 

3.6  [ 

3.5 

3.7  j 

4.4  i 

4.0  1 

3.4  : 

3.0  : 

3.6 

3.2 

4.0 

3.0 

3.8 

3.0 

laborers,  except  farm  and  mine I 

12.2  j 

13.3 , 

13.9 ! 

13.5 

13.3 ! 

12.0  ! 

15.3 : 

13.7  1 

14.0  , 

13.1  1 

12.2 

14.2 

14.6 

l4.0 

12.5 

No  previous  work  experience j 

12.2 . 

11.6  j 

11.6  j 

9.3 

10.3  1 

10.4  1 

0.4 1 

7.0  , 

4.4  j 

0.3; 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

8.8 

9.4 

?See  footnote  2,  table  6, 
‘iee  footnote  table  1, 
4 >e  footnote  2,  table  7, 
5ee  footnote  3,  cable  1, 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Labor  Force, 
Ei^loyment,  and  Unenq)loyiBent  Statistics,  1947-61,"  Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  October  1962,  Table  13,  p.  14. 
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Table  20 

Unemployed  Persons  With  No  Work  Experience  in  1961,  By  Extent  of  Unemployment, 
Type  of  Job  Looked  for.  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Color 


Type  of  Job  looked  for,  age. 

Total  looking  for  work 

Percent  distribution  by  number  of 
weeks  unen^loyed 

marital  status,  and  color 

Number 
( thousands) 

Percent 

Total 

1 to  4 
weeks 

5 to  1< 
weeks 

h 15  to  26 
weeks 

27  weeks 
or  more 

Total,  14  years  and  over... 

1,676 

100.0 

100.0 

33.4 

21.9 

8.6 

36.2 

Age; 

14  to  17  years 

368 

22.0 

100. 0 

47.4 

35.3 

7.2 

10.2 

18  to  24  years.* 

407 

24.3 

100.0 

33.2 

23.8 

12.5 

30.5 

25  to  64  years 

814 

48.6 

100.0 

28.9 

15.1 

7.2 

48.9 

65  years  and  over 

87 

5.2 

(1) 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Marital  Status: 

Single  

702 

41.9 

100.0 

34.7  i 

28.8 

9.6 

26.9 

Married,  spouse  present 

728 

43.4 

100.0 

36.3  1 

18.7 

7.3 

37.7 

Other  marital  status  

246 

14.7 

100.0 

20.6  j 

10.7 

11.1 

57.6 

Color : 

White 

1,279 

76.3 

100.0 

! 

38.2  ; 

21.4 

8.3 

32.2 

Nonwhite 

397 

23.7 

100.0 

17.9  1 

23.5 

9.7 

49.0 

Looked  for  regular  full-time 
job  

1,022  , 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

22.4  \ 

± 

18.1 

10.7 

48*8 

Age; 

14  to  24  years 

363 

35.5 

100.0 

25.1! 

23.7 

15.9 

35.2 

25  years  and  over  

659 

64*5 

100.0 

20.9  1 

15.0 

7.8 

56.3 

Marital  status; 

Single  

315 

30.8 

100.0 

15.3’ 

22.3 

14.6 

47.8 

Married,  spouse  present 

516 

50.5 

100.0 

29.2  ‘ 

18.3 

8.6 

43.8 

Other  marital  status 

191 

18*7 

100.0 

15.9; 

10*1 

10.6 

63*5 

Color : 

( 

White 

734 

71.8 

100.0 

25.8; 

18.8 

10.0 

45.3 

Nonwhite 

288 

28.2 

100.0 

13.5' 

16.3 

12.4 

57.8 

Looked  for  temporary  or  part 
time  job..* 

654 

100.0 

i 

100.0 

j 

50.7  j 

27.8 

5*3 

16*2 

Age; 

14  to  24  years 

412 

63.0 

100.0 

52.7; 

34.0 

4.9 

8.5 

25  years  and  over.... ........ 

242 

37.0 

100.0 

47. 2| 

16.6 

6.1 

30.1 

Marital  status; 

Single *..* 

387 

59.2 

100.0 

1 

50. 7‘ 

34.1 

5.5 

9*7 

Married,  spouse  present...... 

212 

32.4 

100.0 

54.5; 

19.8 

3.5 

22.3 

Other  marital  status......... 

55 

8.4 

(1) 

J 

— - 

— 

— 

Color: 

White 

545 

83.3 

100.0 

i 

55.2 

24.9 

5.8 

14.1 

Nonwhite 

109 

16.7 

100.0 

29.1* 

1 

41.8 

2.7 

26*4 

(1)  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000 


Source;  C.  Rosenfeld,  **Work  Experience  of  the  Population  in  1961,'*  Monthly  Labor  Review^ 
December  1962,  p.  1358. 
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Table  21 

Median  Years  of  School  Completed  by  the  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 
18  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Employment  Status  and  Sex,  1952*62 


Sex 

Total,  18 
years  old 
and  over 

Labor 

Force 

Not  in 

Labor 

Force 

Total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Total 

/griculture 

Nonagricul- 

ture 

Both  Sexes 

October  1952  

10.6 

10.9 

10.9 

(1) 

(1) 

10.1 

10.0 

March  1957  

11.0 

11. b 

11.7 

(1) 

(1) 

9.4 

10.2 

March  1959  

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

8.6 

12.1 

9.9 

10.5 

March  1962  

11.9 

12.1 

12.1 

8.7 

12.2 

10.6 

10.7 

Male 

October  1952  

10.1 

10.4 

10.4 

(1) 

(1) 

8.8 

8.5 

March  1957  

10.7 

11.1 

11.2 

(1) 

(1) 

8.9 

8.5 

March  1959  

11.1 

11.5 

11.7 

8.6 

12.0 

9.5 

8.5 

March  1962  

11.6 

12.0 

12.1 

8.7 

12.1 

10.0 

8.7 

Female 

October  1952 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

(1) 

(1) 

11.5 

10.4 

March  1957 

11.4 

12.1 

12.1 

(1) 

(1) 

10.4 

10.7 

March  1959  

11.7 

12.2 

12.2 

8.8 

12.2 

10.7 

10.9 

March  1962  

12.0 

12.2 

12.3 

9.4 

12.3 

11.5 

11.2 

(1)  Not  available 


Source:  Manp wer  Report  of  the  President  and  A Report  of  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources, 

Utilization,  ajid  Training,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963. 
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Table  22 


Median  Years  of  School  Completed  by  the 
Old  and  Over,  by  Age  and 


Civilian  Labor  Force  18  Years 
Sex,  1952-62 


Sex 

18  to  24 
years 

25  to  34 
years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  54 
years 

55  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

Both  Sexes 

October  1932  

12.2 

12.1 

11.4 

8. 

,3 

8.3 

March  1937  

12.3 

12.2 

12.0 

9. 

,5 

8.5 

March  1939  

12.3 

12.3 

12.1  i 

10.8 

8.9 

8.6 

March  1962  

12.4 

12.4 

12.2 

11.6 

9.4 

8.8 

Male 

October  1932  

11.5 

12.1 

11.2 

8. 

7 

8.2 

March  1937  

12.1 

12.2 

11.8 

9. 

0 

8.4 

March  1939  

12.1 

12.3 

12.1 

10.4 

8.S 

8.5 

March  1962  

12.3 

12.4 

12.2 

11.1 

9.0 

8.7 

Female 

October  1932  

12.4 

12.2 

1 

11.9  I 

9. 

2 

8.8 

March  1957  

12.4 

12.3 

12.1  ! 

10. 

8 

8.8 

March  1959  

12.4 

12.3 

12.2  j 

11.7 

10.0 

8.8 

March  1962  

12.5 

12.4 

12.3 

12.1 

10.7 

9.0 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  and  A Report  of  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources, 

Utilisation,  and  Training,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  19b3. 
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agricultural  Industry  and  the  proportions  who  drop  out  of  the  labor  force.  Three- fourths  of  the 
Negro  workers  are  concentrated  in  low  skill  occupations  and  in  industries  most  susceptible  to  irregu- 
lar employment, 

The  tremendous  disparities  in  the  employment  opportunities  between  white  and  non-white  workers 
is  reflected  for  males  and  females  in  total  unemployment  figures  and  in  long-term  unemployment.  (See 
Table  23).  The  tremendous  increase  in  long-term  unemployment  for  non-white  women  between  1960  and 
1961,  for  example,  shows  the  vagaries  of  the  economic  scene  and  of  the  labor  market  generally  and 
their  effects  on  employment  opportunities  for  different  groups  in  the  labor  force. 

What  are  the  chances  that  young  high  school  graduates  or  high  school  dropouts  with  or  without 
vocational  training  will  successfully  get  work?  A study  of  the  June,  1961,  high  school  graduates  in 
the  United  States  showed  that  by  October,  1961,  850,000  of  the  1,750,000  who  had  been  graduated 
were  enrolled  in  college. Of  the  900,000  who  did  not  go  to  college,  most  were  in  the  labor  force 
and  18  per  cent  were  unemployed.  Of  these  high  school  graduates,  two- thirds  of  the  girls  had  clerical 
jobs  and  two- thirds  of  the  boys  semi-skilled  operative  jobs  or  unskilled  laborer  jobs.  These  patterns 
were  similar  to  those  for  the  1960  graduates. 29 

Between  January,  1961,  and  October,  1961,  about  350,000  in  the  age  group  16-24  quit  elementary 
or  high  school,  similar  to  the  dropout  rate  a year  earlier.  In  contrast  to  the  high  school  graduates, 
the  dropouts  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  27  per  cent.  In  general,  the  dropouts  were  in  an  unfavorable 
position  when  compared  to  the  graduates  in  the  types  of  jobs  they  could  obtain.  They  were  more  likely 
to  be  service  workers,  undoubtedly  of  the  lowest  skill  levels,  and  farm  workers.  Only  1 in  9 had  a 
clerical  job.  (See  Table  24).  In  contrast  to  the  10  per  cent  of  the  graduates  who  had  part-time 
work  because  of  the  inability  to  find  full-time  employment,  20  per  cent  of  the  dropouts  had  part-time 
work.  As  Secretary  Wirtz  has  put  it,  "A  boy  or  girl  who  drops  out  of  school  today  without  an  elemental 
skill  comes  awfully  close  to  committing  economic  suicide;  for  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  every  year. "30 

If  these  levels  of  unemployment  and  the  areas  in  which  employment  was  available  reflected  the 
purely  rational  characteristics  related  to  employment,  such  as  training  and  education,  rather  than 
also  reflecting  discriminatory  hiring,  the  opportunities  for  Negroes  would  still  be  highly  limited. 
While  every  thirteenth  person  among  the  unemployed  had  less  than  five  years  of  elementary  school 
education,  one  out  of  every  five  adult  non-white  male  unemployed  persons  had  less  than  five  years  of 
formal  education. 

During  the  school  months  of  1962,  aporoximately  700,000  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
were  not  in  school  and  did  not  have  work; 31  one  out  of  four  was  non-white.  Non-white  youths  under  19 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  24  per  cent,  double  that  of  white  youths.  In  1962,  57  per  cent  of  the 
non-white  youths  between  20-24  years  bf  age  were  school  dropouts;  among  white  youths  the  percentage 
was  28  per  cent. 

The  patterns  of  unemployment  found  for  the  nation  as  a whole  are  also  found  in  Michigan.  White- 
collar  workers  have  lower  rates  of  unemployment  than  blue-collar  workers;  non-whites  suffer  much  more 
unemployment  than  do  white  workers,  and  youthful  workers  have  a more  difficult  time  in  gaining  em- 
ployment than  do  older  workers. 32  (See  Table  25).  Again,  education  seems  to  be  the  most  crucial 
variable  in  employment. 


27 

Statement  of  W.  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  the  President's  Proposed  Amendments  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  July  8,  1963,  p.  12;  also,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the 
President ..."  o£.  cit. ,p.  43. 

S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advanced  Summary  Special  Labor  Force 
Report,  "Employment  of  1961  High  Schools  Graduates  and  Dropouts,"  October,  1961,  pp.  1-2. 

S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advance  Summary  Special  Labor  Force 
Report,  "Employment  of  1961  High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,"  October  1961,  pp.  1-2. 

3Uwirtz,  o£.  cit. , p.  12. 

%bid..  p.  14. 

32The  patterns  of  unemployment  are  universal,  although  the  rates  related  to  various  social 
characteristics  vary  with  region,  social  and  economic  areas. 
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Table  23 

Extent  of  Unemployment  in  1960  and  1961,  By  Age,  Marital  Status,  Color,  and  Sex 


Characteristics 

Unemployed  as 
percent  of  total 
v;orking  or  looking 
for  work 

Percent  of  unemployed  who  worlied  during 
year  having  unemployment  of- 

the 

15  weeks  or  more 

2 spells 

3 spells 

or  more 

1961 

I960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

I960 

1961 

1960 

Total,  14  years  and  over 

18.4 

17.2 

37.7 

35.4 

17.1 

16.2 

19.8 

20.4 

AGE  AND  SEX 

Male,  14  years  and  over...... 

19.5 

18.4 

38.^1 

37.0 

17.6 

16.8 

22.2 

22.8 

14  to  17  years ... 

20.8 

19.3 

25.5 

29.7 

17.6 

16.6 

14.3 

22.5 

18  and  19  years. 

35.5 

33.0 

36.1 

32.5 

20.6 

15,1 

18.2 

22,4 

20  to  24  years • 

33.6 

34.8 

34.3 

36.2 

20.2 

16.1 

19.1 

19.8 

25  to  34  years 

21.1 

20.1 

36.4 

33.2 

16.4 

16.5 

22.1 

18.4 

35  to  44  years 

17.6 

15.3 

38.1 

33.5 

16,4 

18.0 

23.4 

24.0 

45  to  64  years 

15.2 

14.4 

43.7 

43.0 

17,9 

17,1 

24.5 

27.0 

65  years  and  over 

10.6 

10.8 

55.4 

61.4 

13.7 

15.7 

35,0 

33,1 

Female,  14  years  and  over.... 

16.7 

15.3 

36.1 

31.9 

16,1 

14.9 

15.0 

15.2 

14  to  17  years 

13.6 

13.7 

28.4 

18.9 

17,3 

8.5 

6.2 

9,1 

18  and  19  years 

35.5 

29.9 

23.0 

21.1 

18,2 

13,2 

11.2 

8,3 

20  to  24  years 

24.1 

19.5 

31.3 

30.8 

15,0 

18.2 

12.2 

11,4 

25  to  34  years. .......... . 

18.7 

16.2 

33.3 

33.5 

16,0 

15,9 

13,8 

15,4 

35  to  44  years 

15.5 

14.5 

42.0 

31.9 

14.9 

14,3 

17.1 

17.4 

45  to  64  years.. 

12.5 

12.5 

44.0 

36.1 

17.2 

14.6 

19.4 

18.7 

65  years  and  over.. . 

7.0 

8.3 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

MARITAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

Male: 

Single 

27.0 

26.1 

38.0 

38.2 

18.4 

16.8 

19,4 

22.0 

Married,  wife  present 

16.6 

15.7 

37.4 

35.2 

17.5 

16.7 

22,0 

23.0 

Other  marital  status...... 

28.7 

25.9 

47.6 

47.6 

16.6 

17.3 

34.1 

24,7 

Female: 

Single 

18.6 

16.7 

31.2 

29.6 

18.9 

15.2 

11.8 

11,4 

Married,  husband  present... 

15.5 

14.1 

36.7 

30.6 

15.0 

14.6 

15.3 

15.0 

Other  marital  status 

18.3 

17.5 

39.7 

37.3 

15.6 

14.9 

18.1 

19,8 

COLOR  AND  SEX 

Both  sexes: 

White 

17.0 

15.9 

35.3 

33.8 

17.2 

16.2 

18.1 

19.0 

Nonwhite 

29.3 

27.8 

49.2 

42.3 

16.6 

16.2 

28.4 

27.1 

Male: 

White 

17.8 

16.9 

36.4 

35.7 

18.1 

17,1 

20.4 

21.0 

Nonwhite 

34.1 

31.8 

48.2 

43.3 

15.3 

15.0 

30,7 

31.4 

Female : 

White 

15.7 

14.2 

32.8 

29.9 

15.4 

14.0 

13.2 

14.4 

Nonwhite 

23.5 

22.9 

51.3 

40.4 

19.2 

18.3 

23.7 

18.5 

(1)  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 


Source:  C.  Rosenf eld, ’’Work  Experience  of  the  population  in  1961?  Monthly  Labor  Review.  December 

1962,  p.  1355. 
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Table  24 

Employment  Status  and  Major  Occupation  Group  of  June  1961  High  School  Graduates 
Not  Enrolled  in  College  and  Nongraduates  Who  Dropped  Out  of  School 
in  1961,  by  Sex,  October  1961 


Employment  status  and 
major  occupation  jjroup 


June  1961 
high  school 
graduates 


Nongraduates  who' 
dropped  out  of 
school  in  1961 


Both  : 
sexes:" 


Male  'Female 


Both  : 
sexes: 


Male  'Female 


Civilian  noninstitutional 

population  (thousands)  

In  labor  force 

Number  (thousands)  

Percent  of  population  

Employed 

Number  (thoiu  -.inds)  

Unemployed 

Percent  of  labor  force  

Percent  distribution  of 
employed  by  occupation  

Professional,  technical,  and 

Idndred  workers  ..  

Managers,  officials,  and 

proprietors,  except  farm  

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  ..t 

Sales  workers  

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  . 

Private  household  workers  

Service  workers,  except 

private  household  

Farmers,  farm  managers, 

laborers,  and  foremen  

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  . 


916 

31:5 

571 

351: 

179 

175 

730 

297 

1:33 

239 

150 

89 

79.7 

36.1 

75.8 

67.5 

83.8 

50.9 

599 

21:2 

357 

175 

108 

67 

17.9 

18.5 

17.6 

26.8 

28.0 

(1/) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(1/) 

1.5 

2.5 

1.1 

1.8 

(1/) 

.2 

.1: 

mm 

mm 

mm 

1^1.6 

9.9 

63.2 

11.1: 

7.3 

5.7 

U.5 

6.5 

1:.5 

3.6 

(I/) 

h.2 

9.9 

.3 

2.8 

1:.5 

W) 

18.2 

31.0 

9.6 

17.0 

22.7 

^0 

2.8 

- 

1:.8 

9.7 

1.8 

a/) 

8.7 

6.6 

10.1 

18.2 

12.7 

(1/) 

7.5 

li;.0 

3.1 

2U.1: 

28.2 

9.5 

23.6 

- 

10.8 

17.3 

(?/) 

1/  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advance 

Summary  Special  Labor  Force  Report,  "Employment  of  1961  High 
School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,"  October  1961,  p_  4 
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A study  of  the  educational  background  t)f  job  applicants  by  the  M.E,S,C,,  November,  1960,  showed 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  unemployed  job  applicants  had  not  completed  high  school?^  An  examination 
of  the  educational  backgrounds  of  Michigan  workers  over  25  shows  that  in  1960,  for  urban  residents, 
40.9  per  cent  of  the  white  labor  force  over  age  25  had  a high  school  education  or  higher,  while 
only  25.2  per  cent  of  the  non-white  labor  force  had  this  much  education.  (See  Table  26).  The  con- 
trasts between  the  backgrounds  of  rural  farm  and  urban  residents  is  also  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
among  the  rural  farm  white  members  of  the  labor  force,  32.7  per  cent  had  a high  school  education  or 
higher.  For  the  non-white  population  this  figure  was  18.7  per  cent. 


Whether  the  lower  employment  rates  of  non-whites  is  a function  of  poorer  educational  background, 
lack  of  experience  or  training,  or  discrimination,  it  is  apparent  that  in  Michigan,  non-white  workers 
followed  the  national  pattern  of  being  concentrated  in  the  lower  manual  occupations.  For  1960  almost 
39  per  cent  of  the  employed  males  were  in  operative  or  other  semi-skilled  manual  work;  other  large 
groups  were  in  the  laborer,  unskilled  manual  work,  14  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  in  the  manual  skilled 
occupations.  (See  Table  27)  Among  the  non-white  women  employed  workers,  more  than  50  per  cent  were 
private  household  or  service  workers. 


Among  the  unemployed,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  concentration  of  occupations  is  found.  Of 
the  experienced  male  unemployed  in  1960  among  the  non-whites,  38.8  per  cent  were  operatives  or  kindred 
workers,  23.3  per  cent  were  laborers,  and  9.9  per  cent  craftsmen.  The  comparable  figures  for  whites 
is  34.4  per  cent  operatives,  14.6  per  cent  laborers,  and  24.3  per  cent  craftsmen.  (See  Table  28). 
Among  experienced  non-white  female  unemployed  workers,  the  largest  concentrations  are:  26.1  per  cent 
service  workers,  20.3  per  cert  private  household  workers,  and  16.1  per  cent  operatives.  For  experi- 
enced white  female  workers  the  largest  concentration  of  unemployed  is  among  operatives  and  kindred 
workers,  35.4  per  cent;  sales  workers,  18.8  per  cent;  and  service  workers,  15.5  per  cent.  In  the 
cases  for  both  males  and  females,  the  non-white  population  has  more  disadvantages  than  the  white 
population,  suffering  from  higher  rates  of  unemployment  and  greater  concentrations  in  the  lowest 
skilled  occupations  and  in  industries  with  the  greatest  amounts  of  instability  in  employment.  (See 
Table  29).  In  the  cases  of  all  workers,  it  is  apparent  that  the  patterns  of  unemployment  show  that 
the  groups  suffering  most  from  the  changing  structure  of  the  labor  market  are  those  with  the  lowest 
skills  and  with  the  poorest  education. 

Migration  and  Labor  Markets 

Have  all  the  significant  data  upon  which  vocational  education  must  be  based  been  presented?  Is 
it  enough  for  local  school  administrators  to  know  about  national  and  statewide  trends  in  employment 
and  the  factors  which  are  related  to  unemployment?  The  answers  rest  on  the  type  of  labor  market 
for  which  youths  are  being  prepared. 

The  labor  market  is  the  focus  for  the  analysis  of  employment  and  occupational  activities.  Labor 
markets,  however,  may  be  defined  in  a number  of  ways,  depending  upon  the  types  of  analysis  or  the 
discussion  undertaken.  For  many  purposes  the  labor  market  is  adequately  defined  in  purely  geographic 
terms,  although  even  here  we  must  recognize  the  overlapping  of  local  and  regional  markets.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  possible  to  define  labor  markets  in  terms  of  given  industries,  or  the  production  of 
given  commodities,  or  even  in  terms  of  given  union  jurisdictions. 34  por  our  purposes,  we  shall  define 
the  labor  market  as  a recognizable  area  of  employment  opportunities  which  provides  a fixed  number  of 
persons  within  a given  region,  at  a given  time,  with  employment  or  potential  employment. 

A primary  question,  then,  to  be  answered  by  the  vocational  educator  is:  For  which  labor  markets 
local,  statewide,  regional,  or  national  are  we  training  our  youths?  If  youths  remain  in  the  local 
community  and  work  there  or  in  geographically  contiguous  areas , preparation  depends  on  local  condi- 
tions, and  training  is  for  a local  labor  market.  If  youths  seek  work  elsewhere,  training  and  prep- 
aration must  be  for  labor  markets  other  than  the  local  one.  What  is  demanded  of  those  responsible 
for  the  vocational  education  of  youths  in  their  communities  is  some  knowledge  of  job-seeking  behavior. 
How  many  yout.is  remain  in  the  community  after  terminating  their  educations?  Which  youths  migrate 
elsewhere?  How  do  patterns  of  migration  for  males  and  females  differ? 

If  one  prepares  youths  for  labor  force  activity  beyond  the  local  labor  market,  local  economic 
trends  hardly  provide  a proper  basis  for  adequate  vocational  training.  On  the  other  hand,  preparing 
youths  for  the  local  labor  market,  must  also  reflect  the  changes  in  the  broader  economy  which  affect 
local  labor  market  employment  patterns.  What  significant  local  trends  should  be  understood?  What 
are  the  significant  statewide,  regional,  and  national  trends? 


^%ichigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  op.  cit.  , p.  19. 

Nosow,  ’'Labor  Distribution  and  the  Normative  System"  Social  Force.  October  1956,  p.  26. 


Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Color  and  Sex,  for  Michigan:  1960 
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Table  27 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Sex  and  Color 

Michigan:  1960 


Sex  and  Color 


Occupation  Group 

Male 

Female 

White 

Nonw  te 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total  Employed 

100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0* 

Professional^  technical^  and 
kindred  workers 

11.0 

3.5 

14.1 

7.4 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

3.2 

.1 

.4 

Managers,  officials  and 

proprieters,  ex,  farms 

9.7 

1.9 

3.4 

1.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

6.7 

5.0 

32.6 

12.7 

Sales  workers 

7.1 

1.9 

9.8 

2.6 

Craft 3men»  foremen  and  kindred 
workers* 

22.3 

12.3 

1.2 

.8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers* •• 

25.1 

38.7 

13.5 

13.0 

Private  household  workers 

.1 

.4 

5.1 

23.9 

Service  workers » except  private 
household 

5.1 

11.5 

14.6 

26.9 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

l.l 

.5 

.6 

.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine... 

4.8 

14.2 

.5 

1.2 

Occupation  not  reported 

3.5 

10.0 

4.4 

10.0 

* Columns  may  not  equal  100.0  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  General  Social 


and  Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan.  Final  Report  PC(1)-24C.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. , 1962,,  Table  58. 
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Table  29 

Industry  Group  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Color,  Michigan:  1960, 

in  Percentages 


Industry  group 

Color 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total  Employed 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture 

3.6 

0.6 

Forestry  and  Fisheries  

0.1 

— 

Mining 

0.6 

— 

Construction 

4.7 

3.6 

Manufacturing  

38.2 

35.1 

Railroad  and  Railway  Exp.  Seirvice  . 

1.0 

0.5 

Trucking  Service  and  Warehousing.  . 

1.5 

0.6 

Other  Transportation 

0.8 

1.1 

Communications 

1.2 

0.6 

Utilities  and  San.  Service 

1.4 

1.3 

Wholesale  Trade  

3.1 

1.7 

Food  and  Dairy  Product  Stores  . . . 

2.8 

1.5 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

2.7 

2.8 

Other  Retail  Trade 

9.7 

5.4 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 

3.5 

1.3 

Business  Services  

1.1 

0.6 

Repair  Seirvices 

1.2 

1.8 

Private  Households 

1.8 

8.9 

Other  Personal  Services  

2.3 

5.8 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

Services 

0.6 

0.7 

Educational  Services ; Government  . 

4.6 

2.9 

Private  

1.1 

0.5 

Welfare,  Religious,  and  Nonprofit 

Mem.  Organizations  

1.2 

1.2 

Hospitals 

2.6 

6.1 

Other  Professional  and  Related 

Services  

2.5 

1.5 

Public  Administration  

3.3 

5.5 

Industry  not  reported  

2.8 

8.4 

Source;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  General 
Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan.  Final  Report  PC  (1)-24C. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Table  61. 
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Appropriate  planning  on  the  part  of  administrators  might  start  with  some  analysis  of  labor  mar- 
ket  participation  by  youths  of  the  community.  The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  is  to  have  continual 
follow-up  studies.  This  would  give  an  absolute  picture  of  the  labor  force  patterns  for  the  youths 
trained  in  the  local  community.  This  microscopic  analysis,  while  valuable  for  the  diagnosis  of 
patterns  and  trends,  might  miss  the  broader  changes  which  affect  the  particular  community. 

Other  techniques  can  rely  essentially  upon  census  data.  What  has  been  happening  to  the  popula- 
tion of  given  local  communities?  What  has  been  happening  to  employment  patterns?  If  migration  has 
significantly  affected  local  populations,  how  must  this  be  translated  into  vocational  training? 

If  industrial  trends  have  significantly  affected  local  job  opportunities,  how  might  these  be  trans- 
lated into  vocational  training? 

Judging  from  the  specific  offerings  and  the  types  of  orientations  of  the  local  school  systems, 
the  more  traditional  concepts  of  a labor  market  remain,  in  terms  of  purely  local  job  opportunities. 
When  society  is  founded  upon  an  agricultural  base  and  the  service  industries  tied  to  the  agricultural 

community,  such  a concept  of  vocational  education  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  youth  and  of  the  entire 

community . 

However,  this  concept  and  the  vocational  needs  of  youth,  is  being  questioned  because  of  dara 
which  reflect  changing  economic  and  demographic  characteristics  of  communities  and  of  broader  regions. 

Studies  of  the  demographic  changes  in  recent  decades  indicate  the  tremendous  mobility  of  the 
population.  About  7 per  cent  of  all  male  workers  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  do  not  reside 
in  the  same  county  in  which  they  resided  a year  previously.  More  than  5 per  cent  of  the  nation's 

inhabitants  move  from  one  county  to  another  in  the  course  of  a year.  ^ 

In  Michigan,  the  changes  have  been  no  less  pronounced.  During  the  decade  of  the  1950' s,  156,000 
persons  migrated  t Michigan,  which  constituted  2.4  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  in  1950.^^  Of 
course,  populatioi.  ^ owth  and  population  changes  due  to  in-or  out-migration  did  not  affect  all  of 
Michigan's  counties  in  the  same  way. 

Populous  counties  have  tended  to  gain  population,  while  the  least  populous  continue  to  lose 
population.  In  fact,  maximum  population  was  reached  in  Antrim,  Manistee,  Menominee,  and  Sanilac 
counties  in  1900.  (See  Table  30).  This  pattern  of  maximum  population  during  previous  decades  typi- 
fies most  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  northern  lower  peninsula  counties.  In  contrast  19  southern 
Michigan  counties  have  more  than  doubled  i,opulation  since  1910.  In  Michigan,  18  counties  have  less 
than  10,000  population  while  16  counties  have  100,000  or  more.  As  might  be  expected,  15  of  the  18 
least  populous  counties  are  entirely  rural,  while  11  of  the  16  most  populous  are  more  urban  than 
rural. 

The  distribution  of  population  has  market  significance  for  the  patterns  of  industrial  growth 
and  development.  The  larger  the  concentration  of  population,  the  more  services  may  be  provided  in 
the  conununity.  The  notable  increase  in  trade  and  services  in  Michigan  is  directly  related  to  the 
increase  in  urban  concentrations  of  population. 

The  extent  to  which  this  concentration  of  population  is  a function  of  migration  is  quite  clear 
from  the  changes  during  the  past  two  decades.  Contrast  Macomb  County  which  had  a 78  per  cent  in- 
migration  during  the  1950 's  with  Alger  or  Missaukee  counties  with  their  more  than  20  per  cent  out- 
migration for  the  same  decade.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  persons  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  go 
to  Macomb  County,  or  even  remain  in  the  state,  but  it  does  mean  that  most  of  them  go  to  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  state.  (See  Tables  31  and  32).  While  there  are  no  actual  figures  which  show 
the  extent  to  which  particular  age  groups  leave  or  snter  given  counties,  one  can  make  significant 
inferences  about  the  likelihood  of  any  age  group's  leaving  or  remaining. 

To  point  up  the  significance  of  out-migration  to  vocational  education,  a cohort  analysis  was 
made  of  specific  age  groups  which  provide  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  We  were  interested 
in  finding  out  how  many  of  those  youths  who  entered  the  labor  force  between  1950  and  1960  remained 
in  their  local  communities.*  Recognizing  natu^.l  changes  in  population  and  some  in-migration  in 


^^Bogue,  clt . , p.  375. 

F.  Thaden,  "Population  of  Michigan  Counties  --  Projection  to  1970,"  Technical  Bulletin 
B-24  E.  Lansing,  Michigan:  Institute  for  Community  Development,  Continuing  Education  Service, 

Michigan  State  University,  1962,  p.  12. 

^^Ibid..  p.  22. 

*Slnce  the  census  provides  us  with  demographic  and  labor  force  data  for  counties,  the  county 
was  operationally  established  as  the  geographic  bounds  of  the  local  community  and  the  local  labor 
market . 
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Table  30 

Population  of  Michigan  by  Counties:  1900  to  1960 


County 

I960 

1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Alcona 

6,352 

5,856 

5,463 

4,989 

5,912 

5,703 

5,691 

Alger 

9,250 

10,007 

10,167 

9,327 

9,983 

7,675 

5,868 

Allegan 

57,729 

47,493 

41,839 

38,974 

37,540 

39,819 

38,812 

Alpena 

28,556 

22,189 

20,766 

18,574 

17,869 

19,965 

18,254 

Antrim 

10,373 

16,721 

10,964 

9,979 

ii,546 

15,692 

16,668 

Arenac 

9,860 

9,644 

9,233 

8,007 

9,460 

9,640 

9,821 

Baraga 

7,151 

8,037 

9,356 

9,168 

7,662 

6,127 

4,320 

Bar^ 

31,738 

26,183 

22,613 

20,928 

21,383 

22,633 

22,514 

My 

167,642 

88,461 

74,98i 

■69,4M'  ' 

" ■69348 ” 

”66;268' 

■”62;678 

Benzie 

7,834 

8,306 

7,800 

6,587 

6,947 

10,638 

9,685 

Berrien 

149,865 

115,702 

89,117 

81,066 

62,653 

53,622 

49,165 

Branch 

34,903 

30,202 

25,845 

23,950 

23,997 

25,605 

27,811 

Calhoun 

'i3S,’g5S'  ■ 

■l26,'615" 

■ ■94;266' 

” '67;646” 

■'72318” 

■ ■66  366' 

■”49315 

Cass 

36,932 

28,185 

21,910 

20,888 

20,395 

20,624 

20,876 

Charlevoix 

13,421 

13,475 

13,031 

11,981 

15,788 

19,157 

13,956 

Cheboygan 

14,550 

13,731 

13,644 

11,502 

13,991 

17,872 

15,516 

Chippewa 

■ '25;266' ■ 

”27;602‘ 

■”25;647” 

■■24;616” 

”24;422” 

'”6i;658 

Clare 

11,647 

10,253 

9,163 

7,032 

8,250 

9,240 

8,360 

Clinton 

37,969 

31,195 

26,  671 

24,174 

23,110 

23,129 

25,136 

Crawford 

4,971 

4,151 

3,765 

3,097 

4,049 

3,934 

2,943 

Delta 

••52;615” 

"64;63r 

■”62;266” 

•■56366’ 

••6(j;io8-' 

•■26361 

Dickinson 

23,917 

24,844 

28,731 

29,941 

19,456 

20,524 

17,890 

Eaton 

49,684 

40,023 

34,124 

31,728 

29,377 

30,499 

31,668 

Emmet 

15,904 

16,534 

15,791 

15,109 

15,639 

18,561 

15,931 

Genesee 

'ilt'My  ■ 

■227;944‘ 

”2ii;64i” 

■125366” 

”64356” 

”41364 

Gladwin 

10,769 

9,451 

9,385 

7,424 

8,827 

8,413 

6,564 

Gogebic 

24,370 

27,053 

31,797 

31,577 

33,225 

23,333 

16,738 

Grand  Traverse 

33,490 

28,598 

23,390 

20,011 

19,518 

23,784 

20,479 

Gratiot 

57,612 

••53;426’‘ 

■■32,‘265” 

■”6d;252” 

”66314” 

”66326” 

”29366 

Hillsdale 

34,742 

31,916 

29,092 

27,417 

28,161 

29,673 

29,865 

Houghton 

35,654 

39,771 

47,631 

52,851 

71,930 

88,098 

66,063 

Huron 

34,006 

33,149 

32,584 

31,132 

32,786 

34,758 

34,162 

Ingham 

'2ii;266‘ ■ 

'1)2;  941” 

■i36;6i6” 

”ii6;567” 

■•^354” 

”65316" 

”69316 

Ionia 

43,132 

38,158 

35,710 

35,093 

33,087 

33,550 

34,329 

Iosco 

16,505 

10,906 

8,560 

7,517 

8,199 

9,753 

10,246 

Iron 

17,184 

17,692 

20,243 

20,805 

22,107 

15,164 

8,990 

Isabel la 

"35;34S” 

”26;964'  ■ 

”25,' 962” 

”2i;i26” 

■ ■22  31<5'  ■ 

”66326” 

”22384 

Jackson 

131,994 

108,168 

93,108 

92,304 

72,539 

53,426 

48,222 

Kalamazoo 

169,712 

126,707 

100,085 

91,368 

71,225 

60,427 

44,310 

Kalkaska 

4,382 

4,597 

5,159 

3,799 

5,577 

8,097 

7,133 

Kent 

363,167 

266,262  ■ 

'246;  666” 

•246;5ii” 

■166341” 

'166;  146” 

■129314 
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Table  30  (con't) 


County 

I960 

1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Keweenaw 

2,417 

2,918 

4,004 

5,076 

6,322 

7,156 

3,217 

Lake 

5,338 

5,257 

4,798 

4,066 

4,437 

4,939 

4,957 

Lapeer 

41,926 

35,794 

32,116 

28,348 

25,782 

26,033 

27,641 

Leelanau 

9,321 

8,647 

8,436 

8,206 

9,061 

10,608 

10,556 

Ttenawee 

■■  7T,789‘ 

■ ■ ■ ■64V6'2'9‘  ■ 

■ ■ 'sbino' 

■49,'84'9‘  ■ 

47,907 

4'8,4'06 

Livingston 

38,233 

26,725 

20,863 

19,274 

11,512 

17,736 

19,664 

Luce 

7,827 

8,147 

7,423 

6,528 

6,149 

4,004 

2,983 

Mackinac 

10,853 

9,287 

9,438 

8,783 

8,026 

9,249 

7,703 

MacbmV 

■ • ■ 4D5',8D4' 

■ ■ 184',9'6l‘  ■ 

■ 107V63B' 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■3'8',1‘03‘  ■ 

■ ■ "ii,  6‘0'6‘ 

■ ■ ■ 33V244'  ■ ■ 

« • « 

Manistee 

19,042 

18,524 

18,450 

17,409 

20,899 

26,688 

27,856 

Marquette 

56,154 

47,654 

47,144 

44,076 

45,786 

46,739 

41,239 

Mason 

21,929 

20,474 

19,378 

18,756 

19,831 

21,832 

18,885 

Mecosta 

21,051 

1 6S 

■ ■ 1'6',W 

■ ■ ■ 15',  m ■ 

■ ■ \1',1'&>'  ■ 

1'9,4'66 

2‘0,'693' 

Menominee 

24,685 

25,299 

24,883 

23,652 

23,778 

25,648 

27,046 

Midland 

51,450 

35,662 

27,094 

19,150 

17,237 

14,005 

14,439 

Missaukee 

6,784 

7,458 

8,034 

6,992 

9,004 

10,606 

9,308 

Monroe 

101',  120' 

■ ■ ■ 25V6'6’6‘  ■ 

5S,’6’2‘0‘ 

52,4‘85 

3V,il5 

b2,'9l’7 

32,754 

Montcalm 

35,795 

31,013 

28,581 

27,471 

30,441 

32,069 

32,754 

Montmorency 

4,424 

4,125 

3,840 

2,814 

4,089 

3,755 

3,234 

Muskegon 

149,943 

121,545 

94,501 

84,630 

62,362 

40,577 

37^036 

Newaygo 

■ ■ ■ 24',r60‘ 

■ ■ ■ 2r,B’6r  ■ 

i'9',286 

17, 029'  ■ 

i’7',378  ■ 

19,220 

17,673 

Oakland 

690,259 

396,001 

254,068 

211,251 

90,050 

49,576 

44,792 

Oceana 

16,547 

16,105 

14,812 

13,805 

15,601 

18,379 

16,644 

Ogemaw 

9,680 

9,345 

8,720 

6,595 

7,786 

8,907 

7,765 

On'tbhagbh 

■ ■ ■ 10‘,584' 

lb, ’2^2 

11,359 

11,114 

12,4’28 

8,650 

6,197 

Osceola 

13,595 

13,797 

13,309 

12,806 

15,221 

17,889 

17,859 

Oscoda 

3,447 

3,134 

2,543 

1,728 

1,783 

2,027 

1,468 

Otsego 

7,545 

6,435 

5,827 

5,554 

6,043 

6,552 

6,175 

Ottawa 

■9S;>19 

V3,>51 

59,660 

54,858 

47,660 

45,301 

39,667 

Presque  Isle 

13,117 

11,996 

12,250 

11,330 

12,131 

11,249 

8,821 

Roscommon 

7,200 

5,916 

3,668 

2,055 

2,032 

2,274 

1,787 

Saginaw 

190,752 

153,515 

130,468 

120,717 

100,286 

89.290 

81,222 

St.  Clair 

■■  10>',20l‘ 

9l,5b9 

76,222 

67,563 

58,009 

52,341 

55,228 

St.  Joseph 

42,332 

35,071 

31,749 

30,618 

26,818 

25,499 

23,889 

Sanilac 

32,314 

30,837 

30,114 

27,751 

31,237 

33,930 

35,055 

Schoolcraft 

8,953 

9,148 

9.524 

8,451 

9,977 

8,681 

7,887 

Sliiawassee 

53, 

is, 967 

41,207 

39,517 

35,924 

33,246 

33,866 

Tuscola 

43,305 

38,258 

35,694 

32,934 

33,320 

34,913 

35,890 

Van  Buren 

48,395 

39,184 

35,111 

32,637 

30,715 

33,185 

33,274 

Washtenaw 

172,440 

134,606 

80,810 

65,530 

49,520 

44,714 

Wayne 

2‘,  666, '297' 

2,435,235  2,015,623 

i',888,946'i 

,i77,645'" 

'531,590 

348,793 

Wexford 

18,466 

18,628 

17,976 

16,827 

18,207 

20,769 

16,845 

MICHIGAN 

7,823,194 

6,372,009  5 

,256,106  4,842,325  3 

,668,412  2. 

,810,172 

2,420,982 

Source:  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan  Counties.  Projections  to  1970.  Technical 

Bulletin  B- 24, Continuing  Education  Service,  Michigan  State  University,  March  1962, 
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Table  31 

Natural  Increase  Rates  and  Net  Migration  Rates,  by  Counties  of  Michigan: 
Intercensal  Periods  1940-1950  and  1950-1960 


Countv 

Natural  Increase  Rate^ 
1940-1950  1950-1960 

Net  >Iigration  Rate 
1940-1950U  1950-1' 

Alcona 

10.1 

8.0 

-2.9 

0.2 

Alger 

16.3 

13.0 

-17.4 

-20.1 

Allegan 

9.9 

15.7 

3.6 

4.1 

Alpena 

14.7 

18.9 

-8.0 

7.1 

Antrim 

8.3 

9.0 

-9.8 

-12.0 

Arenac 

9.2 

10.6 

-4.6 

-8.4 

Baraga 

9.5 

9.5 

-22.4 

-20.1 

Barry 

7.8 

12.2 

8.2 

7.7 

Bay 

15.2 

18.7 

1.8 

0.4 

Benzie 

8.4 

9.6 

-1.5 

-15.0 

Berrien 

12.0 

18.0 

16.0 

8.9 

Branch 

7.3 

9.9 

9.5 

4.8 

Calhoun 

12.2 

16.2 

14.0 

-2.5 

Cass 

4.8 

8.3 

23.7 

21.4 

Charlevoix 

10.1 

10.3 

-6.2 

-10.7 

Cheboygan 

11.9 

13.8 

-11.0 

-8.3 

Chippewa 

15.7 

20.1 

•10.7 

-9.5 

Clare 

11.9 

15.4 

-0.2 

-2.9 

Clinton 

12.1 

18.9 

4.4 

0.8 

Crawford 

6.8 

13.2 

3.7 

5.3 

Delta 

11.3 

14.5 

-14.0 

-10.6 

Dickinson 

11.0 

10.3 

-23.2 

-13.9 

Eaton 

10.2 

15.3 

7.0 

6.5 

Emmet 

11.5 

13.1 

-6.5 

-16.7 

Genesee 

16.0 

23.7 

1.8 

9.8 

Gladwin 

14.3 

13.6 

-13.3 

-0.6 

Gogebic 

9.8 

7.7 

-23.5 

-17.2 

Grand  Traverse 

11.6 

15.1 

10.1 

0.6 

Gratiot 

13.1 

16.7 

-9.8 

-6.8 

Hillsdale 

3.9 

12.3 

-0.1 

-4.0 

Houghton 

5.1 

4.3 

-22.1 

-14.5 

Huron 

13.4 

17.4 

-11.4 

-15.0 

Ingham 

15.3 

20.1 

9.6 

-0.1 

Ionia 

10.2 

14.4 

-3.2 

-2.3 

Iosco 

11.2 

19.7 

15.5 

26.6 

Iron 

9.4 

7.7 

-20.7 

-10.4 

Isabella 

14.2 

18.1 

-7.0 

2.0 

Jackson 

11.0 

15.5 

4.6 

5.1 

Kalamazoo 

13.0 

17.5 

9.8 

13.5 

Kalkaslca 

9.4 

8.2 

-19.6 

-12.6 

Kent 

12.4 

18.8 

4.0 

4.3 
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Table  31  (con‘t) 


Natural  Increase  Rate^ 


Net  Migration  Rate 


Countv 

1940-1950 

1950-1960 

1940-1950“ 

1950-1961 

Keweenaw 

2.1 

-1.6 

-28.7 

-15.7 

Lake 

4.0 

3.1 

5.8 

-1.6 

Lapeer 

9.3 

14.6 

2.2 

1.3 

Leelanau 

9.3 

13.7 

-6.5 

-6.4 

Lenawee 

11.9 

16.4 

7.8 

2.3 

Livingston 

9.3 

15.3 

18.6 

24.6 

Luce 

11.4 

11.7 

-1.8 

-15.4 

tocicinac 

12.0 

16.3 

-13.3 

-0.8 

tocomb 

18.3 

25.9 

47.7 

78.1 

tonistee 

7.9 

9.8 

-7.0 

-7.1 

Marquette 

10.3 

13.2 

-9.6 

3.5 

Mason 

8.8 

10.9 

-2.8 

-4.2 

Mecosta 

9.4 

12.0 

0.1 

-1.7 

Menominee 

13.1 

12.8 

-11.2 

-15.1 

Midland 

22.1 

25.2 

6.6 

13.5 

Missaukee 

13.4 

12.9 

-19.6 

-21.3 

Monroe 

11.7 

19.0 

16.2 

11.4 

Montcalm 

9.6 

13.4 

-0.5 

1.1 

Montmorency 

13.1 

11.9 

-5.7 

-5.1 

Muskegon 

18.2 

21.0 

8.3 

0.0 

Net'/aygo 

10.8 

14.7 

1.0 

-3.6 

Oakland 

17.4 

23.1 

34.5 

42.6 

Oceana 

8.8 

13.5 

0.1 

-10.9 

Ogemaw 

10.9 

10.1 

-3.9 

6.7 

Ontonagon 

7.2 

10.6 

-16.0 

-7.8 

Osceola 

11.8 

11.9 

-7.6 

-13.2 

Oscoda 

11.0 

11.7 

11.5 

-2.3 

Otsego 

12.1 

15.5 

-2.0 

0.4 

Ottawa 

15.1 

19.5 

6.6 

11.1 

Presque  Isle 

15.3 

13.9 

-16.9 

-10.4 

Roscommon 

10.5 

9.9 

40 .0 

10.7 

Saginaw 

14.7 

20.3 

2.1 

1.5 

St.  Clair 

11.9 

15.1 

7.6 

0.6 

St.  Joseph 

10.2 

12.1 

0.5 

7.3 

Sanilac 

10.9 

12.0 

-8.0 

-8.4 

Schoolcraft 

13.5 

15.4 

-16.8 

-17.4 

Shiawassee 

12.2 

17.5 

-0.7 

-2.6 

Tuscola 

11.2 

14.7 

-3.8 

-2.5 

Van  Buren 

6.4 

11.1 

5.3 

11.1 

Washtenaw 

14.5 

20.0 

25.8 

5.2 

Wayne 

13.6 

17.6 

5.9 

-9.0 

Wexford 

11.4 

13.3 

-7.5 

-14.1 

MICHIGAN 

13.3 

18.1 

6.2 

2.5 

a* 

b. 


er|c 


Corrected  for  underregistration  of  births 
Migration  as  a percentage  of  1940  population 

c.  Migration  as  a percentage  of  1950  population 

Source:  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  of  Iftchigan  Counties,  Pro^lectiTOs  to  197^  Technical 

Bulletin  B-24,  Cont^inuing  Education  Service,  Mich igan  :>t a t^^TJn iver s ity ♦ tor.  19( 
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Table  32 

Components  of  Population  Change  in  Counties 
of  Michigan:  1940  to  1960 


1950  to  1960 


1940  to  1950 


County 

Population 

Natural 

Net 

Population 

Natural 

Net 

Change 

Increase*  Migration 

Change 

Increase^  Migratio; 

Alcona 

496 

484 

12 

416 

575 

-159 

Alger 

-757 

1,257 

-2,014 

-114 

1,645 

-1,759 

Allegan 

10,236 

8,285 

1,951 

5,924 

4,445 

1,479 

Alpena 

6,367 

4,787 

1,580 

1,504 

3,152 

-1,648 

Antrim 

-348 

942 

-1,290 

-173 

896 

-1,069 

Arenac 

216 

1,030 

-814 

449 

868 

-419 

Baraga 

-886 

726 

-1,612 

-1,261 

819 

-2,080 

Barry 

5,555 

3,551 

2,004 

3,746 

1,904 

1,842 

Bay 

18,581 

18,217 

364 

13,700 

12,388 

1,312 

Benzie 

-472 

777 

-1,249 

557 

672 

-115 

Berrien 

34,163 

23,918 

10,245 

26,605 

12,321 

14,284 

Branch 

4,701 

3,247 

1,454 

4,497 

2,043 

2,454 

Calhoun 

18,045 

21,039 

-2,994 

26,315 

13,045 

13,270 

Cass 

8,747 

2,719 

6,028 

6,384 

1,210 

5,174 

Charlevoix 

-54 

1,382 

-1,436 

532 

1,329 

-797 

Cheboygan 

819 

1,954 

-1,135 

132 

1,630 

-1,498 

Chippewa 

3,449 

6,212 

-2,763 

1,499 

4,464 

-2,965 

Clare 

1,394 

1,695 

-301 

1,134 

1,149 

-15 

Clinton 

6,774 

6,541 

233 

4,666 

3,509 

1,157 

Crawford 

820 

600 

220 

404 

266 

138 

Delta 

1,385 

4,864 

-3,479 

-977 

3,776 

-4,753 

Dickinson 

-927 

2,532 

-3,459 

-3,711 

2,920 

-6,631 

Eaton 

9,6ol 

7,068 

2,593 

6,130 

3,753 

2,377 

Eimnet 

-630 

2,128 

-2,758 

834 

1,858 

-1,024 

Genesee 

103,350 

76,697 

26,653 

43,842 

39,840 

4,002 

Gladwin 

1,318 

1,371 

-53 

108 

1,348 

-1,240 

Gogebic 

-2,683 

1,958 

-4,641 

-4,576 

2,853 

-7,429 

Grand  Traverse 

4,892 

4,709 

183 

5,346 

3,008 

2,338 

Gratiot 

3,583 

5,863 

-2,280 

1,132 

4,313 

-3,181 

Hillsdale 

2,826 

4,088 

-1,262 

2,718 

2,745 

-27 

Houghton 

”4,117 

1,639 

-5,756 

-8,431 

2,234 

-10,665 

Huon 

857 

5,830 

-4,973 

699 

4,402 

-3,703 

Ingham 

38,355 

38,589 

-234 

36,656 

23,561 

13,095 

Ionia 

4,974 

5,839 

-865 

2,645 

3,774 

-1,129 

Iosco 

5,599 

2,702 

2,897 

2,398 

1,079 

1,319 

Iron 

-508 

1,335 

-1,843 

-2,400 

1,763 

-4,163 

Isabella 

6,384 

5,813 

571 

2,063 

3,956 

-1,893 

Jackson 

24,069 

18,552 

5,517 

15,280 

11,027 

4,253 

Kalamazoo 

43,005 

25,878 

17,127 

24,794 

14,807 

9,987 

Kalkaska 

-215 

366 

-581 

-549 

459 

-1,008 

Kent 

74,895 

61,040 

13,855 

42,926 

33,137 

9,789 

1 
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Table  32  (con't) 


1950  to  1960  1940  to  1950 


County 

Population 

Change 

Natural  Net 
Increase^  Migration 

Population  Natural 
Change  Increase^ 

Net 

Migration 

Keweenaw 

-501 

-43 

-458 

-1,072 

73 

-1,145 

Lake 

81 

163 

-82 

479 

203 

276 

Lapeer 

6,132 

5,672 

460 

3,857 

3,156 

701 

Leelanau 

674 

1,228 

-554 

249 

793 

-544 

Lenawee 

13,160 

11,673 

1,487 

11,222 

7,066 

4,156 

Livingston 

11,508 

4,942 

6,566 

6,042 

2,204 

3,838 

Luce 

-320 

935 

-1,255 

753 

885 

-132 

Mackinac 

1,566 

1,639 

-73 

-130 

1,122 

-1,252 

Macomb 

220,843 

76,357 

144,486 

77,844 

26,722 

51,122 

Manistee 

518 

1,829 

-1,311 

168 

1,456 

-1,288 

Marquette 

8,500 

6,823 

1,677 

312 

4,873 

-4,561 

Mason 

1,455 

2,312 

-857 

1,221 

1,753 

-532 

Mecosta 

2,083 

2,408 

-325 

1,722 

1,707 

15 

Menominee 

-614 

3,207 

-3,821 

491 

3,273 

-2,782 

Midland 

15,788 

10,970 

4,818 

8,708 

6,923 

1,785 

, Missaukee 

-674 

915 

-1,589 

-529 

1,038 

-1,567 

Monroe 

25,454 

16,830 

8,624 

17,272 

7,830 

9,442 

Montcalm 

4,782 

4,448 

334 

2,705 

2,848 

-143 

Montmorency 

299 

509 

-210 

303 

521 

-218 

Miskegon 

28,398 

28,430 

-32 

27,426 

19,646 

7,780 

Newaygo 

2,593 

3,367 

-774 

2,404 

2,205 

199 

Oakland 

294,258 

125,514 

168,744 

143,461 

56,282 

87,179 

Oceana 

442 

2,193 

-1,751 

1,388 

1,368 

20 

Ogemaw 

335 

962 

-627 

647 

984 

-337 

Ontonagon 

302 

1,102 

-800 

-1,031 

778 

-1,809 

Osceola 

-202 

1,623 

-1,825 

583 

1,582 

-999 

Oscoda 

313 

384 

-71 

601 

310 

291 

Otsego 

1,110 

1,083 

27 

627 

744 

-117 

Ottawa 

24,968 

16,781 

8,187 

14,032 

10,077 

3,955 

Presque  Isle 

1,121 

2,368 

-1,247 

-209 

1,848 

-2,057 

Roscommon 

1,284 

650 

634 

2,258 

501 

1,757 

Saginaw 

37,237 

35,000 

2,237 

23,538 

20,748 

2,787 

St.  Clair 

15,602 

15,018 

584 

15,743 

9,949 

5,794 

St.  Joseph 

7,261 

4,694 

2,567 

3,565 

3,398 

167 

Sanilac 

1,477 

4,054 

-2,577 

909 

3,315 

-2,406 

Schoolcraft 

-195 

1,397 

-1,592 

-338 

1,260 

-1,598 

Shiawassee 

7,479 

8,696 

-1,217 

5,002 

5,306 

-304 

Tuscola 

5,047 

6,020 

-973 

2,764 

4,120 

-1,356 

Van  Buren 

9,211 

4,865 

4,346 

4,396 

2,373 

2,023 

Washtenaw 

37,834 

30,800 

7,034 

40,758 

16,559 

24,199 

Wayne 

231,062 

450,689 

-219,627 

421,943 

302,777 

119,166 

Wexford 

- 162 

2.465 

-2.627 

734 

2,078 

-1,344 

MICHIGM 

1,451,428 

1,289,196 

162,2321, 

,106,658 

777,597 

329,061 

a - corrected  for  underregistration  of  births. 

Source:  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan  Counties.  Projections  to  1970,  Technical 

Bulletin  B-24,  Continuing  Education  Service,  Michigan  State  University, 

March  1962. 
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the  various  age  groups,  we  feel  that  the  analysis  gives  a fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  number 
of  youths  trained  in  the  local  community  who  are  likely  to  remain  in  it. 

Those  persons  who  were  5-9  years  old  in  1950  would  be  15-19  years  old  in  1960.  This  group  would 
have  entered  the  labor  force  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1950's.  Those  persons  who  were  10-14  in  1950 
were  in  the  20-24  year  age  group  in  1960,  and  would  have  entered  the  labor  force  all  through  the 
1950's.  Those  persons  who  were  in  the  15-19  year  age  group  in  1950  started  to  enter  the  labor  force 

during  the  early  1950' s and  constituted  the  25-29  year  old  group  in  1960. 

As  an  example,  there  were  180  persons  in  the  5 to  9- year-old  group  in  Alcona  Ck)unty  in  1950. 

If  there  had  been  no  deaths  and  no  in-  or  out-migrations,  there  should  have  been  180  persons  in  the 
15-19  age  group  in  1960.  However,  there  was  an  11.7  per  cent  decrease  in  this  number,  an  8.5  per 
cent  decrease  for  males  and  a 15.1  per  cent  decrease  for  females.  (See  Table  33).  The  group  which 
was  10-14  years  old  in  1950  and  20-24  in  1960  had  decreased  by  45.9  per  cent,  and  the  group  which 
was  15-19  in  1950  and  25-29  in  1960  had  decreased  by  40.9  per  cent.  Although  the  over-all  net  change 
in  the  population  through  migration  was  only  1,4  per  cent,  it  is  clear  that  the  youths  of  this  county 
left  in  very  large  numbers  during  the  1950's,  which  balanced  by  some  in-migration  of  older  persons. 
Alger  County,  with  the  same  large  declines  in  the  numbers  of  youths  and  young  adults,  did  not  have 

this  out-migration  balanced  by  the  in-migration  of  other  age  groups  and  shows  an  over-all  net  out- 

migration of  20.6  per  centi  Fifty-four  of  Michigan's  83  counties  had  some  loss  through  migration 
during  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  Thirty-six  counties  had  more  than  40  per  cent  net  out-migration  of 
youths  who  were  between  10-14  and  20-24  during  the  decade,  and  35  counties  which  had  a net  out-mi- 
gration of  30  per  cent  or  more  for  those  between  ages  15-19  and  25-29  during  the  decade. 

These  statistics  show  that  a very  large  segment  of  Michigan's  youthful  population  leaves  local 
communities  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  largest  proportion  undoubtedly  go  to  urban  centers  within 
the  state  and  become  part  of  the  statistics  showing  the  tremendous  growths  of  population  for  such 
counties  as  Oakland,  Macomb,  and  Genesee.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  movement  for  many  counties  is 
obscured  by  the  census  procedure  started  in  1950  of  counting  youths  as  residents  of  counties  in  which 
they  are  attending  college;  this  would  have  a large  effect  on  Ingham,  Kalamazoo,  and  Washtenaw 
counties . 

To  what  extent  should  one  assume  that  these  patterns  of  mobility,  population  growth  and  decline 
will  continue?  Dr.  J.  F.  Thaden  of  Michigan  State  University  has  made  demographic  projections  for 
all  of  Michigan  and  its  counties  for  1970  using  three  different  methods.  (See  Table  34).  In  all 
three  cases  the  projections  are  based  upon  past  trends. 

Projections  A and  C are  both  based  upon  the  dynamic  forces  which  have  been  gaining  or  losing 
momentum  over  the  past  two  decades.  Projection  B is  more  static,  neglecting  the  direction  of  these 
trends.  There  undoubtedly  are  populations  which  reach  an  equilibrium  point,  beyond  which  populations 
change  little  and  migration  just  about  disappears;  for  example,  Alcona  or  Barry  counties  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  or  Lapeer  county  in  the  lower. 

The  projections  for  each  of  the  counties,  however,  do  show  many  losses  over  the  next  decade  and 
in  every  case  these  losses  arise  through  out-migration  of  youths.  Forty- three  counties  are  expected 
to  lose  population  during  the  1960-70  intercensal  period,  from  a small  loss  of  100  persons  for 
Lake  or  Oscoda  counties  to  a large  one  of  145,000  for  Mayne  county.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  movement,  essentially  residential,  will  affect  labor  market  patterns.  In  the  former 
cases,  however,  these  reinforce  previous  trends  which  have  already  radically  affected  the  labor  market 
and  vocational  needs  of  the  youth  of  these  communities. 

Vocational  Training  for  Local  Labor  Markets 

Most  of  the  youths  of  Michigan,  the  largest  proportion  of  which  are  concentrated  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  initially  seek  work  within  these  areas.  Metropolitan  school  administrators,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  vocational  needs  of  youth,  must  build  their  programs  upon  the  broader  occupational 
trends  which  have  been  discussed.  The  patterns  of  occupational  distribution  and  the  needs  of  metro- 
politan labor  markets  reflect  those  trends  which  exist  for  the  state  and  for  the  nation.  Is  this 
also  true  for  school  administrators  in  the  less  populous  school  districts? 

Counties  which  have  lost  the  largest  number  of  youths  through  migration  represent  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  local  school  districts  within  the  state,  although  not  a comparable  proportion  of 
students.  Problems  of  vocational  curricular  planning  facing  school  administrators  in  these  less 
urbanized  areas  are  quite  different  from  those  which  exist  in  the  urban  centers.  Vocational  planning 
could  be  based  on  local  needs  or  upon  the  needs  of  those  youths  who  will  leave  the  community.  Does 
it  make  sense  any  longer  to  prepare  youths  for  local  labor  markets?  la  it  financially  possible  to 
prepare  youths  both  for  local  conditions  and  for  labor  market  conditions  more  characteristic  of 
the  state  or  of  the  nation  as  a whole? 
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Table  33 

Changes  in  the  Population  Composition  ot  Youth  Who  Were  of  High  School  Age  During 
1950-1960,  and  Net  Migration  Change  for  the  Total  Population 
1950-1960,  By  County,  Michigan 


Counties 


Change  in  Number  of 
Youths  Who  Were 
5-9  in  1950  and 
15-19  in  1960 


Change  in  Number  of 
Youths  Who  Were 
10-14  in  1950  and 
20-24  in  1960 


Change  in  Number  of 
Youths  Who  Were 
15-19  in  1950  and 
25-29  in  1960 


Change 

Through 

Mlgration^a\ 

1950-1960 


Total 

Male 

m 

Female 

Total 

ay 

Male 

a) 

Female 

17.x 

Total 

(%} 

Male 

a) 

Female 

(%) 

Total 

a) 

Alcona 

-11.7 

- 8.5 

-15.1 

-45.9 

-50.3 

-40.0 

-40.9 

-44.1 

-36.5 

- 1.4 

Alger 

-33.3 

-33.5 

-33.0 

-55.7 

-58.0 

-53.4 

-38.6 

-40.6 

-36.7 

-20.6 

Allegan 

- 5.1 

- 5.9 

- 4.4 

-21.3 

-26.6 

-15.7 

- 4.5 

- 9.5 

+ 0.9 

+ 1.8 

Alpena 

- 2.2 

- 7.1 

-13.0 

-18.6 

-25.4 

-11.1 

0.0 

-- 

— 

+ 7.9 

Antrim 

-24.9 

-24.4 

-25.4 

-59.4 

-60.2 

-58.4 

-47.2 

-50.8 

-43.2 

-13.1 

Arenac 

-19.1 

-16.8 

-17.8 

-49.0 

-49.9 

-48.1 

-41.8 

-40.5 

-43.1 

- 9.2 

Baraga 

-36.2 

-35.0 

-37.5 

-61.2 

-62.1 

-60.2 

-47.7 

-50.2 

45.1 

-22.8 

Barry 

- 1.6 

- 1.3 

- 2.0 

-21.1 

-23.1 

-19.0 

- 8.0 

- 9.9 

- 5.8 

+ 7.7 

Bay 

- 6.9 

-11.0 

- 2.7 

-16.6 

-23.5 

- 9.5 

- 4.0 

- 2.4 

- 5.4 

- 1.2 

Benzie 

-23.1 

-21.2 

-24.0 

-51.8 

-53.9 

-49.8 

-44.3 

-43.2 

-45.5 

-17.2 

Berrien 

+ 4.7 

+ 1.6 

+ 7.9 

- 4.0 

-13.0 

+ 5.1 

+15.2 

+13.5 

+16.8 

+ 8.1 

Branch 

+ 5.5 

+10.6 

+ .4 

-20.8 

-26.1 

-14.4 

-10.7 

-11.0 

-10.3 

+ 4.6 

Calhoun 

+ 2.2 

— 

+ 3.8 

+ 4.4 

- 1.2 

+10.2 

- .8 

-10.3 

+10.8 

- 3.1 

Cass 

+ 4.8 

+ 4.0 

+ 5.6 

-21.6 

-30.1 

-11.9 

+15.5 

+13.4 

+17.4 

+20.5 

Charlevoix 

-24.3 

-23.0 

-25.6 

-53.5 

-56.7 

-49.9 

-38.3 

-43.6 

-32.8 

-12.6 

Cheboygan 

-20.2 

-19.3 

-16.7 

-46.2 

-50.9 

-47.2 

-34.8 

-39.9 

-27.3 

-11.2 

Chippewa 

-10.0 

- 7.0 

-13.3 

- 2.7 

+13.0 

-19.7 

-14.4 

- 9.4 

-19.8 

-10.5 

Clare 

-12.0 

-16.3 

- 7.0 

-43.7 

-47.3 

-39.9 

-26.0 

-25.4 

-26.5 

- 3.7 

Clinton 

-12.7 

-16.1 

- 8.9 

-21.8 

-26.6 

-16.8 

+ .6 

- 2.5 

+ 3.7 

+ .6 

Crawford 

-10.2 

-13.7 

- 6.5 

-32.9 

-29.3 

-36.6 

+ 4.5 

+31.4 

-21.1 

+ 3.5 

Delta 

-23.3 

-23.6 

-22.9 

-50.7 

-55.2 

-46.0 

-34.0 

-36.7 

-31.3 

-11.5 

Dickinson 

-26.3 

-29.7 

-22.6 

-53.3 

-61.1 

-44.8 

-39.5 

-43.7 

-35.2 

- 9.4 

Eaton 

— 

- 2.0 

+ 2.3 

-17.2 

-20.7 

-13.4 

— 

- 3.2 

+ 2.6 

+ 6.8 

Emmet 

-25.2 

-26.5 

-24.0 

-52.8 

-57.3 

-48.5 

-41.6 

-40.1 

-43.0 

-18.9 

Genesee 

+ 3.8 

- .8 

+ 3.4 

+ 6.6 

- 4.9 

+18.4 

+31.8 

H '’>4 

+31.2 

+ 8.5 

Gladwin 

-13.8 

-13.5 

-14.1 

-47.6 

-45.5 

-49.9 

-30.0 

-33.7 

-26.2 

- 1.8 

Gogebic 

-27.3 

-29.5 

-24.9 

-64.7 

-70.6 

-58.6 

-46.9 

-48.9 

-44.8 

-17.6 

Grand  Traverse 

+ .8 

- .7 

+ 2.3 

-26.9 

-30.8 

-23.3 

- 4.7 

- 4.9 

- 4.4 

- .6 

Gratiot 

- 5.6 

- 8.5 

- 2.5 

-17.2 

-22.7 

-11.4 

-18.4 

-21.9 

-14.7 

- 6.8 

Hillsdale 

- 4.9 

- 7.6 

- 2.0 

-21.6 

-26.1 

-16.5 

-23.4 

-27.5 

-19.0 

- 4.2 

Houghton 

- 3.2 

+ 7*9 

-15.2 

- 7.3 

+19.4 

-34.8 

-41.5 

-38.5 

-45.0 

-14.6 

Huron 

-21.1 

-22.6 

-19.5 

-48.8 

-49.3 

-48.3 

-36.5 

-37.9 

-35.1 

-15.2 

Ingham 

+32.4 

+27*6 

+37.4 

+59.5 

+54.9 

+^.6 

+ 5.4 

+10.6 

+ *3 

0.0 

Ionia 

+ 2.5 

+15a 

-11.4 

+ 4.3 

+32.9 

-25.9 

-18.3 

-24.7 

- 9.9 

- 2*9 

Iosco 

+ 5.5 

+ 2.6 

+ 6.5 

+32.4 

+38.8 

+25.5 

+49.6 

+62.2 

+37.3 

+24.0 

73 
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Iron 

-21.6 

-25.2 

-17.7 

-59.4 

-64.3 

-53.7 

-36.5 

-43. 

-29.4 

-11. 

Isabella 

+44.6 

+35.5 

+53.5 

+ 8.7 

+47.2 

+50.2 

-25.3 

-17. 

.1 

-32.8 

+ 1. 

Jackson 

+ .6 

- 2.3 

+ 3.6 

+ .7 

- 1.6 

+ 3.1 

+28.1 

+46, 

,9 

+10.4 

+ 4. 

Kalamazoo 

+31.1 

+18.5 

+44.8 

+49.4 

+38.0 

+51.7 

+23.7 

+31, 

.4 

+16.9 

+12. 

Kalkaska 

-32.5 

-30.8 

-34.1 

-65.9 

-65.6 

-66.2 

-43.8 

-52, 

.3 

-33.7 

-13. 

Kent 

+ 4.7 

- 1.1 

+10,7 

+ 3.3 

- 9.1 

+15.9 

+11.7 

+11, 

.6 

+11.8 

+ 4. 

Keweenaw 

-24.2 

-22.4 

-26.9 

-43.8 

-35.5 

-54.7 

-46.2 

-37, 

.0 

-55.6 

-16. 

Lake 

-25.2 

-29,2 

-20.5 

-61.4 

-66.5 

-56.0 

-42.5 

-46, 

.8 

-37.7 

- 2. 

Lapeer 

+ 3.5 

+ 2.6 

+ 4.5 

-22.9 

-28.6 

-16.6 

-17.4 

-22. 

.3 

-12.0 

- 1. 

Leelanau 

-21.4 

-20.7 

-22.2 

-40.8 

-37.5 

-44.4 

-35.6 

-37, 

.2 

-33.9 

- 7. 

Lenawee 

+ 6.2 

- 1.5 

+14.0 

-11.9 

-20.1 

- 3.2 

- 6,4 

- 3, 

.3 

- 9.2 

+ 1. 

Livingston 

+ 9.1 

+ 9.9 

+ 8.3 

- 7.9 

-16.3 

+ K5 

+25.5 

+22, 

,5 

+28.6 

+23. 

Luce 

-19.0 

-21.1 

-17.0 

-56.2 

-59.9 

-51.8 

-37.1 

-40, 

.0 

-34.7 

-16, 

Mackinac 

-18.6 

-24.9 

-11.3 

-37.7 

-37.8 

-37.7 

-21.2 

-19, 

.4 

-23,1 

- . 

Macomb 

+29.2 

+21.9 

+37.0 

+45.2 

+22.6 

+69.4 

+136.3 

+114, 

.1 

+158.9 

+77. 

Manistee 

-17.8 

-18.8 

-16.8 

-39.2 

-44.7 

-33.8 

-30.2 

-29. 

,7 

-30.8 

- 8. 

Marquette 

- 2.1 

- 5.8 

+ 2.0 

+ 3.4 

+ 5.3 

+ 1.3 

+10.9 

+31, 

.6 

- 8.0 

+ 3. 

Mason 

-13.6 

-14.2 

-12.8 

-38.9 

-41.2 

-36.6 

-24.5 

-30, 

.4 

-18.2 

- 5. 

Mecosta 

+49.4 

+79.3 

+19,1 

+39.3 

+77.2 

- 4.0 

-32.3 

-29, 

.5 

-35.4 

- 1. 

Menominee 

-25.5 

-24.2 

-27.0 

-58.1 

-59.9 

-56.2 

-38.5 

-41, 

.4 

-35.5 

-15. 

Midland 

- 9.5 

-12.0 

- 7.0 

-21.1 

-32.7 

- 9.6 

+35,8 

+30, 

.6 

+40.6 

+13. 

Missaukee 

-33.2 

-29,1 

-37,1 

-62.7 

-63.4 

-62.0 

-56.0 

-59, 

.6 

-52.2 

-22. 

Monroe 

- 1.7 

- 4.2 

+ 1.0 

-13.9 

-22,0 

- 5,6 

+11.5 

+10. 

J 

+12.3 

+10. 

Montcalm 

- 9.7 

-10.7 

- 8.7 

-27.1 

-31.0 

-19.6 

-11.8 

-14, 

.5 

- 9.0 

0. 

Montmorency 

-11.1 

- 6.6 

-15.4 

-64.7 

-64.9 

-64.5 

-49.3 

-50. 

,8 

-47.6 

- 7. 

Muskegon 

- 7.2 

-11.1 

- 3.1 

-21.3 

-30.0 

-12.7 

+ .9 

+ 1 

,8 

+ 1.0 

- 1. 

Newaygo 

-15.0 

-17.1 

-12.7 

-40.3 

-47,1 

-33,2 

-25.6 

-26, 

,9 

-24.3 

- 4. 

Oakland 

+16.9 

+13,4 

+20.6 

+ 8,3 

- 6,8 

+24.2 

+67.2 

+58, 

J 

+75.6 

+42. 

Oceana 

-19.7 

-19.4 

-20.1 

-45.6 

-49.4 

-41.5 

-35.4 

-38, 

.1 

-32.5 

-11, 

Ogemaw 

-17.5 

-15.4 

-17.7 

-48.3 

-54,0 

-41.6 

-39.5 

-36, 

,5 

-42.4 

- 7. 

Ontonagon 

-27.7 

-28.2 

-27.2 

-46.8 

-48.1 

-45,3 

-27.1 

-23, 

,1 

-31.6 

- 8. 

Osceola 

-29.7 

-31.7 

-21.6 

-48.2 

-51.3 

-44.6 

-40.6 

-47, 

J 

-33.0 

-13. 

Oscoda 

-17.4 

-23.5 

-10. 0 

-57.2 

-57.0 

-57.4 

-39.3 

-36, 

,4 

-41,8 

- 4. 

Otsego 

- 1.4 

— 

+ 3.3 

-41.8 

-48.8 

-34.4 

-26.9 

-30, 

J 

-23.1 

- . 

Ottawa 

+ 6.5 

+ 3.4 

+ 9.8 

- .3 

- 6.1 

+ 6.0 

+ 8.2 

+ 3, 

,3 

+13.3 

fll. 

Presque  Isle 

-21.1 

-19.5 

-22.8 

-46.2 

-44.3 

-48.4 

-30.7 

-30, 

,2 

-29,2 

-12. 

Roscommon 

- 4.7 

- .7 

- 8.7 

-42.2 

-49.7 

-33.5 

-31.2 

-25, 

,9 

-36,4 

+ 8. 

Saginaw 

- 7.3 

-11,7 

- 2.6 

-16.4 

-19,8 

- 4.5 

+ 6.8 

+ 7, 

,1 

+ 6,5 

+ . 

St.  Clair 

- 6.2 

- 9.3 

- 3.1 

-28.7 

-50.5 

-23.5 

-13.2 

-16, 

,1 

-10.6 

St.  Joseph 

- .8 

- 2.5 

+ .8 

-16.8 

-20.4 

- 8.1 

+ 4.0 

+ . 

4 

+ 7.6 

+ 7. 

o 


1 

7 

2 

9 

9 

0 
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7 
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7 
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3 
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3 

3 

9 
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0 

,4 
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>0 
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,0 

6 

0 

4 

4 

9 

1 
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5 

0 

6 

6 

5 

1 

2 
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Table  33  (con't) 


Sanilac 

-17.3 

-16.3 

-18.4 

-42.4 

-45.8 

-38.8 

-29.2 

-35.2 

-22.5 

- 8.7 

Schoolcraft 

-30.0 

-31.0 

-28.6 

-59.0 

-61.7 

-56.1 

-38.2 

-41.7 

-34.8 

-14.9 

Shiawassee 

- 7.4 

- 6.8 

- 8.1 

-18.7 

-24.4 

-12.8 

- 6.2 

- 7.0 

- 5.5 

- 3.1 

Tuscola 

- 9.8 

-12.1 

- 5.5 

-32.4 

-3C.3 

-39.2 

-18.3 

-20.0 

-16.4 

- 3.6 

Van  Buren 

+ 3.2 

+ 2.6 

+ 3.7 

-21.5 

-28.1 

-14.3 

- 6.0 

-14.8 

+ 4.3 

+10.2 

Washtenaw 

+62.3 

+56.2 

+68.5 

+177.0 

+177.9 

+176.2 

+33.5 

+39.7 

+27.1 

+ 4.4 

Wayne 

-10.6 

-15.2 

- 5.7 

-11.5 

-22.2 

- .4 

+ 5.1 

+ 3.7 

+ 6.4 

- 8.8 

Wexford 

-27.5 

-30.3 

-24.7 

-45.5 

-50.1 

-40.8 

-34.8 

-35.2 

-34.3 

-15.6 

Sources:  u.S.  Census  of  population:  1960,  Final  Report,  PC  (1)-  24»B,  General  Populati^u 

Characteristics  Michigan,  Table  27;  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1950,  Population  Census 
Report  P‘*B22,  General  Characteristics  Michigan,  Table  49. 

(a) 

Taken  from  J.A.  Beegle  and  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  Changes  Ijj  Michigan.  1950-60, 

(East  Lansing:  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1960),  Table  A,  pp*  23-25. 


Table  34 
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Population  Projections  of  Michigan,  by  County,  to  1970 


County 

Population 

1960 

A^ 

PROJECT 

ION 

C^ 

Percentage 

Range 

Alcona 

6,352 

6,860 

6,730 

6,890 

2 

Alger 

9,250 

8,410 

7,800 

8,550 

10 

Allegan 

57,729 

69,900 

68,360 

70,200 

3 

Alpena 

28,556 

36,220 

33,700 

36,750 

9 

Antrim 

10,373 

10,080 

9,160 

10,040 

10 

Arenac 

9,860 

10,110 

9,760 

10,08^ 

4 

Baraga 

7,151 

6,600 

4,680 

6,360 

41 

Barry 

31,738 

38,040 

37,970 

38,470 

1 

Bay 

107,042 

29,390 

128,880 

129,520 

0 

Benzie 

7,834 

7,270 

7,340 

7,390 

2 

Berrien 

149,  865 

190,850 

194,650 

194,080 

2 

Branch 

34,903 

39,660 

40,800 

40,350 

3 

Calhoun 

138,858 

160,040 

169,450 

159,550 

6 

Cass 

36,932 

46,490 

48,100 

48,380 

4 

Charlevoix 

13,421 

13,300 

12,910 

13,370 

4 

Cheboygan 

14,550 

15,920 

14,380 

15,420 

11 

Chippewa 

32,655 

37,100 

34,850 

36,510 

6 

Clare 

11,647 

13,270 

13,120 

13,230 

1 

Clinton 

37,969 

46,130 

45,700 

46,210 

1 

Crawford 

4,971 

5,990 

5,720 

5,960 

5 

Delta 

34,298 

36,770 

32,230 

35,740 

14 

Dickinson 

23,917 

23,850 

17,990 

23,030 

33 

Eaton 

49,684 

61,260 

60,560 

61,660 

2 

Emmet 

15,904 

15,150 

14,960 

15,300 

2 

Genesee 

374,313 

501,260 

481,940 

516,930 

7 

Gladwin 

10,769 

12,330 

11,310 

12,270 

9 

Gogebic 

24,370 

22,730 

16,020 

21,960 

42 

Grand  Traverse 

33,490 

39,200 

40,440 

39,220 

3 

Gratiot 

37,012 

42,100 

38,680 

40,970 

9 

Hillsdale 

34,742 

37,990 

37,320 

37,830 

2 

Houghton 

35,654 

33,520 

21,680 

31,950 

55 

Huron 

34,006 

34,990 

33,010 

34,890 

6 

Ingham 

211,296 

258,440 

264,680 

258,200 

3 

Ionia 

43,132 

49,230 

47,010 

48,740 

5 

Iosco 

16,505 

22,890 

22,630 

24,970 

10 

Iron 

17,184 

17,480 

13,320 

16,690 

31 

Isabella 

35,348 

43,040 

40,530 

43,120 

6 

Jackson 

131,994 

160,280 

158,500 

161,430 

2 

Kalamazoo 

169,712 

221,370 

219,480 

227,240 

4 

Kalkaska 

4,382 

4,430 

3,370 

4,180 

31 

Kent 

363,187 

453,080 

444,840 

457,620 

3 

^assumes  that  natural  increase  and  migration  patterns  that  prevailed  in  each  county 
since  1940  will  continue* 

^is  based  on  the  ration  method  assuming  that  the  total  population  will  be  9*6  million 
and  the  population  of  each  county  would  be  the  same  percentage  as  the  ratio  from  1940 
to  1960. 

^is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  each  county  will  continue  to  grow 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  during  the  1950-1960  decade* 
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Table  34  (con*t) 


County 

Population 

1960  A 

PROJECT 

B 

ION 

C 

Percentage 

Range 

Keweenaw 

2,417 

2,120 

810 

2,000 

162 

lAke 

5,338 

5,400 

5,400 

5,420 

1 

lapeer 

41,926 

48,970 

48,050 

49,100 

2 

Leelanau 

9,321 

10,140 

9,490 

10,050 

7 

Lenawee 

77,789 

93,040 

94,490 

93,660 

2 

Livingston 

38,233 

51,350 

51,530 

54,710 

7 

Luce 

7,827 

7,530 

7,660 

7,520 

2 

Mackinac 

10,853 

12,770 

11,390 

12,690 

12 

Macomb 

405,804 

688,320 

649,310 

890,330 

29 

Manistee 

19,042 

19,820 

18,320 

19,580 

8 

Marquette 

56,154 

65,990 

60,200 

66,150 

10 

Mason 

21,929 

23,610 

22,810 

23,490 

4 

Mecosta 

21,051 

23,420 

23,020 

23,370 

2 

Menominee 

24,685 

24,010 

22,810 

24,090 

6 

Midland 

51,450 

71,580 

70,140 

74,240 

6 

Missaukee 

6,784 

6,120 

5,200 

6,170 

19 

Monroe 

101,120 

130,810 

132,919 

135,100 

3 

Montcalm 

35,795 

41,230 

40,070 

41,310 

3 

Montmorency 

4,424 

4,770 

4,670 

4,740 

2 

Muskegon 

149,943 

185,020 

190,210 

185,030 

3 

Newaygo 

24,160 

27,230 

27,000 

27,060 

1 

Oakland 

690,259 

1,034,040 

1,040,320 

1,203,120 

16 

Oceana 

16,547 

17,100 

17,040 

16,990 

1 

Ogemaw 

9,680 

11,280 

9,880 

10,030 

14 

Ontonagon 

10,584 

11,220 

9,170 

10,890 

22 

Osceola 

13,595 

13,390 

12,980 

13,390 

3 

Oscoda 

3,447 

3,770 

4,040 

3,790 

7 

Otsego 

7,545 

8,910 

8,580 

8,840 

4 

Ottawa 

98,719 

128,180 

127,290 

132,180 

4 

Presque  Isle 

13,117 

15,010 

13,020 

14,340 

15 

Rosconmon 

7,200 

8,490 

9,920 

8,760 

17 

Saginaw 

190,752 

236,240 

232,620 

237,100 

2 

St.  Clair 

107,201 

125,780 

128,170 

125,430 

2 

St.  Joseph 

42,332 

50,400 

49,200 

51,090 

4 

Sanilac 

32,314 

34,060 

32,200 

33,870 

6 

Schoolcraft 

8,953 

8,720 

7,820 

8,760 

12 

Shiawassee 

53,446 

62,360 

61,040 

62,160 

2 

Tuscola 

43,305 

49,420 

47,360 

49,020 

4 

Van  Buren 

48,395 

58,400 

57,370 

59,770 

4 

Washtenaw 

172,440 

217,900 

231,850 

220,900 

6 

Wayne 

2,666,297 

3,014,750 

3,072,360 

2,919,950 

5 

Wexford 

18,466 

18,310 

17.660 

18^300 

4 

MICHIGAN 

7,823,194 

9,654,000 

9,600,000 

9,975,740 

Source:  J.F#  Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan  Count ieSi  Projections  to  1970. 

Technical  Bulletin  B-24,  Continuing  Education  Service,  Michigan  State 
University,  March  1962# 
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The  large  numbers  of  youths  seeking  employment  outside  their  home  towns  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  an  insignificant  variable  in  curricular  planning.;  But  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
local  educators  can  neglect  the  needs  of  that  minority  which  enters  the  local  labor  market.  Occu- 
pational trends  and  patterns  for  some  of  the  smaller  rural  counties  suggest  that  the  patterns  for 
the  state,  region,  and  nation  are  much  less  typical  for  them  than  for  the  metropolitan  centers;  for 
example,  contrast  Detroit  with  Allegan  county.  (See  Tables  1 and  2,  Appendix  A). 

In  most  cases,  the  changes  which  specific  labor  markets  undergo  over  a period  of  time  offer 
some  measures  of  the  types  of  employment  which  are  going  to  be  forthcoming  within  these  markets. 
Peculiar  local  conditions  in  industrial  composition  and  larger  external  economic  forces  help  to 
explain  emergent  employment  patterns.  The  impact,  however,  of  relatively  limited  economic  phenomena 
on  small  labor  markets  suggests  that  the  study  of  trends  in  such  markets  often  provides  a rough  guide 
for  vocational  curriculum  planning.  A new  industrial  plant  in  a small  community  radically  affects 
the  proportional  distributions  of  occupations,  as  does  the  closing  of  an  old  plai.t..  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  a large  metropolitan  labor  market. 

However,  let  us  not  mistakenly  depreciate  the  significance  of  broad  economic  and  industrial 
trends  for  even  local  vocational  curriculum  planning.  As  we  shall  see,  a knowledge  of  such  trends 
is  imperative  for  planning,  whether  in  rural  or  highly  urbanized  regions.  Where  particular  local 
conditions  may  influence  trends  significantly,  the  local  administrator  is  in  the  best  position  to 
know  about  these  and  modify  his  projections  of  vocational  needs.  To  what  extent,  however,  will  short- 
term trends  continue  to  depart  from  long-term  trends  in  the  broader  comr.:unity? 

Study  of  both  state-wide  and  local  trends  should  sensitize  local  school  administrators,  business 
and  professional  people  to  the  occupational  needs  of  their  youth.  Local  occupational  patterns  may 
also  provide  a guide  or  offer  a standard  of  comparison.  Certainly  most  school  administrators  in 
Michigan  are  faced  with  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  continuing  place 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  local  community?  To  what  extent  does  business  education  or  dis- 
tributive education  prepare  students  for  local  labor  markets?  For  urban  metropolitan  labor  markets? 

To  what  extent  is  highly  specialized  trade  and  industrial  training  practical  or  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  youths  who  remain  in  the  local  labor  market  or  go  elsewhere?  What  can  be  done  to  limit  the 
number  of  dropouts  or  to  help  those  who  do  leave  school  to  find  employment?  And  last  but  not  least, 
what  is  the  place  of  home  economics  in  the  curriculum?  Are  home  economics  courses  geared  to  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  women  are  increasingly  entering  the  labor  force?  Has  home  economics  met  the  needs 
of  the  emergent  patterns  of  female  employment? 

In  our  analysis  we  have  treated  77  counties  and  two  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(Detroit  and  Lansing)^  as  local  labor  markets.  We  have  traced  the  patterns  of  change  in  their  occu- 
pational structures  by  showing  the  changing  proportional  distributions  of  the  major  occupational 
groups  for  1940,  1950,  and  1960,  as  presented  in  Appendix  A.  We  have  also  included  in  Appendix  A 
the  percentage  changes  between  1950  and  1960  for  each  of  these  major  occupational  groups  (Table  2), 
so  that  one  may  crace  the  influence  of  particular  occupational  changes  on  the  changing  patterns  of 
occupational  distribution  found  in  Table  1.  The  appendices  are  included  to  provide  local  adminis- 
trators with  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  make  future  curricular  decisions  in  vocational  education. 
The  analysis  which  each  administrator  makes  for  himself,  should,  we  hope,  provide  him  with  greater 
insights  into  the  needs  of  his  community. 

Local  school  administrators  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that,  while  they  are  knowledgeable 
about  their  own  community  and  events  which  transpire  there,  they  often  overlook  significant  events 
affecting  them  because  they  cannot  place  them  in  a broad  enough  perspective.  For  example,  in  our 
analysis  we  find  that,  contrary  to  the  patterns  for  the  entire  state,  some  local  labor  markets  show 
substantial  increases  in  the  employment  of  blue-collar  workers  over  the  past  decade.  How  should  local 
administrators  respond  to  these  data?  Does  this  mean  that  youths  from  local  schools  are  going  to 
find  plenty  of  opportunities  in  the  blue-collar  occupations?  The  interpretations  of  such  data,  as 
being  short-run  or  long-run,  demand  a broader  frame  of  reference  than  the  local  community  and  its 
labor  market  can  offer.  As  we  shall  see,  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  emphatically,  nol 

While  each  community  may  have  its  own  unique  patterns,  an  exploration  of  all  of  the  local  labor 
markets  (counties)  suggests  over-all  patterns  which  have  already  been  evidenced  in  the  state-wide 
trends.  For  many  communities,  the  size  of  the  labor  force  has  remained  constant  or  has  declined.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  unemployment,  in  others  not.  Such  statistics  suggest 
an  inability  of  the  local  community  to  absorb  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  In  other  cases 
there  have  been  marked  increases  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  suggesting  gains  by  some  labor 
markets  at  the  expense  of  others. 


^Detroit  S.M.S.A,  consists  of  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  counties; 
consists  of  Ingham,  Eaton,  and  Clinton  counties. 


Lansing  S.M.S.A, 
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If  one  explores  each  of  the  occupational  groups  separately,  It  is  found  that  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  counties,  the  professional  and  technical  occupations  have  grown  as  a proportion  of 
the  labor  force.  The  growth,  however,  has  been  relatively  small  for  the  rural  counties  of  Michigan 
and  has  often  reflected  merely  the  decline  in  agricultural  employment.  The  more  densely  populated 
counties  show  larger  growths  in  this  occupational  group,  consistent  with  state-wide  and  national 
patterns  of  occupational  and  Industrial  change. 

The  general  availability  of  white-collar  jobs,  technical,  clerical  and  sales,  is  also  limited 
by  the  smallness  of  the  labor  force  in  most  local  labor  markets.  This  is  also  the  case  for  the 
various  service  occupations.  In  addition,  one  has  to  weigh  properly  the  size  of  unemployment  in  a 
community  to  evaluate  job  onportunities  for  any  of  the  occupational  groups.  For  example,  employment 
in  the  professional,  technical  and  kindred  occupations  in  Alger  County  rose  by  27.9  per  cent  between 
1950  and  1960.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  2).  But  the  size  of  the  labor  forces  is  very  small  and  un- 
employment continues  to  be  very  high,  above  15  per  cent.  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  persons 
in  the  employed  labor  force  consisted  merely  of  257  persons.* 

If  one  examines  column  (b) , Appendix  A,  Table  2,  it  would  appear  that  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  workers'  employment  is  increasing  enormously.  However,  placing  these  increases  in  proper 
perspective,  they  represent  comparative  declines  among  other  occupational  groups;  examine  columns 
(e)  and  (j),  for  example,  the  farm  occupations,  or  (g)  and  (k)  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled,  blue- 
collar  occupations. 

The  declining  significance  of  agricultural  employment  is  found  in  the  small  proportion  of  em- 
ployed farmers,  farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers,  in  some  cases  the  declines  in  employment  were  not 
very  great  between  1940  and  1950,  but  were  precipitate  between  1950  and  1960;  for  example,  in  Alcona, 
Alger,  Alpena,  Arenac,  or  Benzie  counties,  where  agricultural  employment  constituted  a major  propor- 
tion of  available  employment,  in  other  counties  such  as  Berrien  or  Calhoun,  the  declines,  although 
sharp,  have  been  more  gradual  over  the  two  decades. 

In  many  cases,  the  apparent  increase  in  importance  of  operatives  and  other  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  blue-collar  workers  merely  indicates  the  decline  in  Importance  of  farming,  as  for  example 
in  Berrien  or  Branch  counties.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  those  counties  in  which  farming  has 
declined  show  almost  a complete  balance  between  those  who  left  farming  and  those  who  went  into  other 
manual  occupations,  as  for  example  in  Allegan  or  Tuscola  counties. 

The  relative  and  absolute  increases  in  blue-collar  employment  are  not  the  panacea  they  may  appear 
to  be.  For  although  this  occupational  pattern  appears  to  go  counter  to  state-wide  and  national 
trends,  it  is  undoubtedly  a transitory  phenomenon.  The  declines  in  the  employment  of  operatives  and 
kindred  workers  in  the  larger  urban  centers  are  apparent  in  column  (g)  in  Table  2.  The  patterns  of 
increase  in  most  of  the  less  populous  counties  belie  the  pervasive  trend  in  declining  employment 
opportunities  for  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  blue-collar  workers  which  are  accurately  reflected  by 
trends  in  the  larger  urban  centers. 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  the  potential  opportunities  for  former  agricultural  workers,  with 
their  relatively  low  levels  of  education,  to  get  work  other  than  in  farming  rests  in  the  lesser 
skilled  manual  and  service  occupations.  If  there  is  a continuing  movement  from  agriculture,  blue- 
collar  jobs  will  offer  little  opportunity  to  youths  competing  against  former  agricultural  workers. 

In  the  larger  urban  areas,  the  declining  opportunities  in  the  blue-collar  and  lower  service  occupa- 
tions reflect  the  competition  for  such  jobs  among  the  relatively  unskilled,  untrained,  and  poorly 
educated. 

Each  administrator  responsible  for  leadership  and  direction  in  vocational  training  must  follow 
the  needs  of  persons  in  his  own  community.  It  is  clear  that  these  needs  will  continue  to  be  expressed 
in  local  labor  markets  and  in  broader  state-wide  and  national  patterns.  Persistent  employment  pat- 
terns and  rates  of  unemployment  in  the  various  occupational  groups  offer  clues  to  local  administrators. 
The  rates  of  retirement  from  the  labor  force  of  persons  now  employed  are  also  significant  to  the 
planning  of  possible  occupational  opportunities  for  youth. 

The  data  we  have  presented  on  employment  and  on  migration  for  the  state  and  for  each  county 
offer  the  fundamentals  upon  which  responsible  exploration  and  planning  for  vocational  needs  must 
take  place.  Local  administrators  can  receive  help  from  the  Michigan  State  Employment  Security  offices 
and  from  the  major  state  universities  in  interpreting  the  data  and  the  probability  of  particular 
types  of  emergent  occupational  trends.  Some  of  the  implications  of  the  patterns  in  employment  and 
migration  presented  in  this  report  are  treated  in  our  final  section. 


If  our  references  are  mainly  to  a few  counties,  this  is  because  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  al- 
phabetical list.  Our  analysis,  intended  to  provide  a model,  does  not  go  over  each  county  in  detail 
and  makes  no  pretense  of  being  complete. 
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Vocational  Curricula 


Our  data  dealing  with  the  emergent  vocational  needs  of  Michigan  and  its  local  communities  will 
have  meaning  only  when  they  are  reflected  in  vocational  offerings  in  the  various  educational  ins  tit u- 
tions--high  school,  community,  or  senior  college.  Since  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  this  study  the 
task  of  evaluating  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  school  level,  our  data  are  confined  to 
course  offerings  in  grades  9-12,  in  all  of  Michigan's  public  schools.*  This  part  of  our  analysis 
answers  such  questions  as  ; What  types  of  courses  are  being  offered  to  the  high  school  youths  of 
Michigan?  Are  these  offerings  consistent  with  the  emergent  vocational  needs  of  youth?  Are  the 
peculiar  needs  of  each  of  the  local  communities  adequately  recognized  in  their  curricular  offerings? 

How  does  one  go  about  evaluating  vocational  education  curricula?  What  is  the  validity  of  different 
approaches  to  evaluation? 

Since  we  are  evaluating  vocational  education  in  the  public  secondary  schools,  we  have  made  no 
analysis  of  post-high  school  training,  or  training  offered  in  private  secondary  schools  or  training 
institutes.  We  recognize  the  breadth  and  Inclusiveness  which  evaluation  of  any  educational  curricula 
must  represent.  We  also  recognize  the  peculiar  problems  which  vocational  curricula  present  to  the 
evaluator.  For  example,  we  know  that  facilities  vary  widely  from  one  school  district  to  the  next. 
Courses  bearing  the  same  title  but  taught  in  different  schools  may  be  unrecognizable  as  the  same 
course.  Perhaps  even  greater  variations  are  found  in  the  experience  and  training  of  teachers  of 
vocational  courses. 

Limitations  must  be  recognized;  for  this  study  we  have  assumed  a constancy  of  facilities  and  that 
titles  are  actually  descriptive  of  courses.  We  realize  the  inadequacies  of  such  assumptions,  but  the 
techniques  for  gathering  our  data,  imposed  by  limited  funds  and  limited  time,  made  it  possible  to 
bring  together  only  what  individual  school  districts  described  as  their  offerings  and  what  the  local 
school  districts  reported  on  the  qualifications  and  training  of  their  teachers.** 

To  parallel  our  discussion  of  occupational  and  industrial  trends  in  local  labor  markets  and  to 
evaluate  increasing  arguments  for  area-wide  educational  programs,  the  curricular  data  for  individual 
counties  have  been  brought  together  and  analyzed.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  even  at  a 
county-wide  level,  taking  all  courses  offered  in  the  county  together,  the  vocational  education  needs 
are  not  being  met  to  prepare  youths  for  either  the  local  labor  market  or  for  work  in  other  areas. 

While  the  curricular  offerings  in  vocational  education  for  most  K-12  school  districts  in  the  state 
have  been  brought  together,  it  would  be  an  impossible  and  perhaps  fruitless  task  to  discuss  each 
school  district  separately.  Administrators  in  each  of  these  districts  know  what  they  have  been 
offering,  and  should  have  an  idea  of  the  changing  needs  of  local  and  state-wide  labor  markets. 

We  have  felt  it  important  to  present  an  overview  of  what  is  being  offered  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  give  individual  school  districts  some  idea  of  how  their  own  patterns  follow  those  of 
the  state.  In  many  ways  this  parallels  our  discussion  of  state-wide  labor  market  trends.  These 
microscopic  views  of  state-wide  education  should  also  provide  guides  for  those  responsible  for  voca- 
tional education  at  the  state  level,  since  it  allows  them  to  relate  over-all  education  patterns  to 
over-all  occupational  trends. 

Of  the  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  in  vocational  education  in  grades  9-12  for  the 
entire  state,  the  largest  number  are  found  in  business  education:  58.6  per  cent  of  all  student-credit 

hours  taught  and  54.1  per  cent  of  all  classes  offered.  (See  Table  35).  Trade  and  industry  provides 
39.9  per  cent  of  the  classes  and  36.6  per  cent  of  student-credit  hours,  while  vocational  agriculture 
only  provides  6.0  per  cent  of  the  classes  and  4.8  per  cent  of  the  student-credit  hours. 

How  does  one  interpret  these  figures?  Interpretation  is  difficult.  In  terms  of  the  fel^-  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  state,  the  greatest  amount  of  vocational  training  is  found  in  the  business  areas. 
When  one  considers  that  this  includes  office  and  distributive  education,  o^^erin^  .ocational  training 
for  both  males  and  females,  the  relative  distribution  of  curricular  of  {tilings  does  not  seem  out  of 
line  with  contemporary  labor  market  needs.  However,  if  one  explores  the  distribution  of  state  and 
Federal  funds  provided  to  the  local  communities  for  vocational  education,  the  actual  offerings 
are  not  in  line  with  the  distribution  of  these  fur’-;  ^693,753  to  trade  and  industry,  $521,791  to 
agriculture,  $484,814  to  home  economics,  and  $^^9,662  to  business  education.*** 


*With  the  exception  of  a few  schools  which  did  not  provide  complete  enough  data.  See  Table  1, 
Appendix  C. 

**See  Appendix  C for  the  discussion  of  methodology  and  instruments  used. 

***These  are  figures  for  1961.  See  Report  by  R.  Wenrich,  "A  Study  to  Determine  More  Effective 
Ways  of  Using  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds." 
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Table  35 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Vocational  Education  Classes  and  Student 
Hours  According  to  Curriculum  for  Michigan,  K-12  School 
Districts,  Grades  9-12* 


Curriculum 

Classes 

a) 

Student  Hours 
(^.) 

To  tal 

100,0 

100,0 

Vocational  Agriculture 

6.0 

4.8 

Business 

54,1 

58.6 

Trade  and  Industry 

39.9 

36,6 

When  one  considers  that  a large  proportion  of  students  take  college  preparatory  work  which 
theoretically  prepares  them  for  the  higher  white-collar  jobs,  the  comparative  offerings  in  vocational 
education  do  not  seem  out  of  balance  with  the  needs  of  the  labor  market.  A study  of  the  offerings 
in  the  various  curricular  fields  county  by  county,  however,  reveals  that  while  the  over-all  distribu- 
tion for  the  state  may  appear  adequate  for  the  needs  of  youth,  there  is  a concentration  of  particular 
types  of  vocational  offerings  in  some  counties  to  the  neglect  of  other  offerings.  In  addition,  the 
actual  lack  of  training  offered  in  many  school  districts  or  counties  makes  for  an  imbalance  in  the 
training  for  both  those  who  will  remain  in  the  local  community  and  those  who  leave. 

Which  counties  present  adequate  vocational  training  or  a rational  relationship  between  curri- 
cular offerings  and  labor  market  needs  is  difficult  to  say.  We  might  start  with  the  first  two 
counties  on  the  alphabetical  list,  Alcona  and  Alger,  and  examine  some  of  these  relationships.  In  1960, 
Alcona  had  a proportion  of  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  representing  6,1  per  cent  of 
the  employed  labor  force;  Alger  had  a 9,6  per  cent  proportion  of  this  group.  Agricultural  occupations 
represented  14.8  per  cent  of  Alcona’s  employed  labor  force,  and  7.3  per  cent  of  Alger’s,  Clerical, 
sales  and  kindred  workers  were  equally  distributed,  14,0  per  cent  and  14,8  per  cent  respectively. 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers  represented  . much  larger  proportion  in  Alger  county  than  in  Alcona 
county,  23,2  per  cent  and  14,8  per  cent  r^bpectively, 

Alger  county  had  approximately  twice  the  number  of  students  as  Alcona,  yet  the  student-hour- 
offerings  were  larger  or/j  'n  business  curricula,  (See  Table  36).  Alcona  not  only  had  more  students 
who  went  on  to  college--44  per  cent  as  compared  to  24  per  cent--but  also  offered  more  vocational  educa- 
tion, 21  per  cent  of  all  high  school  courses,  compared  to  Alger's  13  per  cent.** 

Unemployment  rates  have  been  somewhat  higher  in  Alcona,  although  the  declines  in  the  higher  white- 
collar  occupations  and  the  lower  rate  of  increase  of  lower  white-collar  occupations  have  been  more 
typical  of  Alger  than  Alcona.  The  migration  patterns  of  youth  are  similar  for  both  counties  although 
over-all  migration  out  of  Alcona  is  very  low. 

Is  vocational  training  adequate  in  either  of  these  counties?  Are  the  needs  of  youth  being  met? 

Is  one  county  preparing  its  youth  better  than  the  other?  Is  Alcona  in  a better  economic  condition 
to  offer  what  appears  to  be  greater  educational  opportunities  to  her  youth? 


*Based  on  figures  for  the  entire  state  including  approximations  for  incomplete  data,  but  exclud- 
ing all  courses  which  are  7th  or  8th  grade,  or  combinations  including  these  grades.  (See  Appendix  B), 


**We  assume  that  the  total  hours  taken  in  a week  by  any  one  student  is  30,  and  the  total  student 
hours  for  the  grades  9-12  is  the  total  number  of  students  multiplied  by  30, 
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Table  36 

Vocational  Curricula,  in  Michigan  K-12  School  Districts 
for  Grades  9-12,  and  Total  Students  Grades  9-12,  by  County 


County 

Curricula  Measured  in  Student- 

•hours  per  wee!:'* 

Total  Students  in 
Grades  9-12/ 

Agriculture 

Business 

Trade  and  Industry 

Alcona 

159.25 

1046.75 

850,00 

324 

Alger 

97.50 

1650.50 

851,25 

666 

Allegan 

1563.75 

6698.75 

4283.50 

2954 

Alpena 

118.75 

3367.75 

2515,25 

1260 

Antrim 

125.00 

1568.50 

713.50 

727 

Arenac 

215.50 

1738.50 

999,50 

742 

Baraga 

137.50 

1477.25 

724.00 

515 

Barry 

1U3.50 

3303.50 

2061.25 

1809 

Bay 

330.00 

1249.25 

10706.50 

4695 

Benzie 

382.50 

1560.25 

724.00 

527 

Berrien 

1389.50 

10518.00'"* 

6776.00'"* 

6303 

Branch 

990.50 

4923.75 

578.25, . 

1809 

Calhoun 

746.25 

8859.75** 

5350. 00’’''* 

5995 

Cass 

058.75 

4616.00 

1930.75 

1748 

Charlevoi:: 

17^;.  25 

2123.50 

1557.00 

851 

Cheboygan 

247.00 

1503.50 

1334.75 

643 

Chippev;a 

569.25'-* 

43d  8. 7 5** 

3259.00'"^* 

1444 

Clare 

551.00 

2346.50 

931.00 

883 

Clinton 

1193.50 

6183,25 

3161.75 

1867 

Crawford  | 

a 

99.75 

76.00 

291 

Delta  1 

1 

150.50 

649.00 

948.00 

1756 

^ no  courses  at  9-12  level  indicated 


not  enough  infomation 


^ no  IC-12  school  district 

^ one  course  indicated;  no  inlomation  on  student-Iv 


The  number  of  hours  the  course  was  taught  during  the  ;;ech  ':as  multiplied,  by  the  number 
of  students  in  the  class.  Gene  inaccuracies  r.rose  from  the  fact  that,  in  coding  the 
hours,  intervals  ucrc  usea  and  tlic  final  result  uas  derived  by  tahing  the  mean  of  the 
interval  and  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  students.  Another  inaccuracy  resulted  from 
the  fact  taat  some  cch.ool  districts  did  not  provide  complete  data  on  hours,  students,  or 
both.  In  cone  cases  cctimateG  v/cre  made  from  the  available  figures  from  the  same  district 
or  from  t:ic  tota:.  councy  figures.  In  other  cases,  the  data  uas  so  incomplete  that  it  T.ms  felt 
that  it  uould  be  better  to  omit  then  completely.  The  school  districts  for  ^Jliich  data  is  not 
included  are  found  in  Append!::  C , Tabic  1. 

Some  school  districts  X7e*re  not  included  because  of  limited  data. 

rourth  FrWay  :!cr;bcrchip,  not  includinj  special  students  and  others,  September  dO  ]S60 
Schools  vith  ii.adequate  data  (**)  not  included.  See  Appendix  C , Table  1. 
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Table  36  (con't) 


CuiTicula  IleaGurccl  in  Student  "hours  per  veek' 

County 

Total  Students  In 

Grades  9*12 

Agriculture 

Business 

Trade  and  Industry/ 

Dickinson 

370.50 

413. 50_^ 

348.00 

1414 

Eaton 

986.75-*^' 

5327.00*^' 

3166.75’'^' 

2426 

Enmet 

253.75 

479.75 

248.75 

964 

Genesee 

1746.75 

43376.75 

27,213.50 

18466 

Glaclv;in 

99.75 

280.25 

104.50 

735 

Gogebic 

60.00 

629.00 

546.25 

1505 

Grand  Travers 

b 

b 

b 

1772 

Gratiot 

2264.75 

9033.00 

4428.50 

2627 

Hillsdale 

1732.00** 

4431.50** 

2256. OOg' 

1474 

Houghton 

a 

3964.50** 

2481.25**' 

1836 

Huron 

2763.50 

5967.25^ 

3475.25 

2363 

Ingham 

1744.75 

28712.50"* 

15303.75 

9858 

Icnia 

1292.00 

5426.50 

3172.25 

2309 

Iosco 

760.25 

4463.50 

1723.50 

1300 

Iron 

a 

3190.25 

1333.25 

1122 

Isabella 

372.00 

3949.50 

3115.25 

1642 

Jackson 

1613.75 

3602.50 

8300.00 

6300 

Kalamazoo 

6^7 . 75 

3211.75 

13412.75 

7441 

Kalkasica 

1733.00  * 

409.25,^, 

532.25 

303 

Kent 

32,423.25‘*"‘ 

19940. 50*"* 

14244 

lCe\jeenav; 

c 

c 

c 

— 

Lake 

a 

.'^01.25 

432.25 

268 

Lapeer 

1331.25 

5731.25 

3391.50 

2050 

Leelanau 

55.25 

236.00 

66.00  , 
4313.75 

389 

Lenav;ee 

2154.50 

0410.25'“' 

3308 

Livingston 

5G0.50 

osiiiso 

1636.00 

2074 

Luce 

a 

2056.25. . 

1357.50^  , 
457.50/'' 
29275.00 

516 

Mackinac 

d 

417.25';2; 

378 

Macomb 

716.50 

45325.25'"* 

17049 

Manistee 

120.25 

1636.00'"* 

1036.25*’' 

496 

Marquette 

544.00 

5305.50 

3934.50"" 

2163 

Macon 

Mecosta 

923.75, , 
551.25'‘'‘“* 

4337.25  , 
3149.50*'/ 

2107.00 

1680.75''^ 

1365 

1105 

Menominee 

426.00 

4242.00"'' 

3048.00*'* 

1449 

Midland 

20G.25 

3807.75 

6166.75 

3169 

Missaukee 

303.75 

1296.25 

435.50 

420 

Monroe 

1033.00 

10134.75 

7032.25 

4921 

Montcalm 

2430.75 

7659.75 

3330.75 

2489 
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Table  36  (con't) 


County 

Curricula  Measured  in  Student- 

'hours  per  ueel: 

Total  Students  in 
Grades 

Agriculture 

Business 

Trade  and  Industry 

Montmorency 

324.25 

1334.75 

249.75 

326 

Muskegon 

655.75 

17097.50'*" 

12,414.00"'* 

7266 

Neuaygo 

1246.50 

2292.00^ 

1519.25 

1598 

Oakland 

493.75 

49322. 75"'^' 

34027.25'^’ 

32994 

Oceana 

579.50 

1976.50 

891.50 

859 

0sema\7 

^:17.25 

1143.50 

722.00 

607 

Ontonagon 

a 

1330.50 

1131.00 

719 

Osceola 

992.00 

3131.00 

1691.75 

1069 

Oscoda 

126.00 

519.75 

340.25 

195 

Otsego 

272.25 

1050.00 

337.75 

448 

Otta^;a 

674.50** 

9101. 00'^- 

6113.00'^* 

3900 

Presque  Isle 

31. .25 

1541.25 

952.50 

925 

Roscommon 

a 

2101.00 

335.50 

505 

Sagina\j 

1725.75 

17044.00 

13435.00 

9451 

St.  Clair 

759.75 

6614 -.00'"* 

54Cy^.75'^^ 

4898 

St.  Joseph 

449.25 

7525.00 

4647.75 

2621 

S^inilac 

2367.75 

5568.50 

3619.00 

2066 

Schoolcraft 

d 

1491.25 

573.00 

541 

Shia\;assee 

1741.75 

7884.00 

3830.00 

3023 

Tuscola 

32C9.75 

0020.75 

4185.50 

2894 

7an  Buren 

1901.50 

7773.75 

5353.50 

3092 

VJashtena\; 

1215.00 

11196.75** 

7534. 75'"'* 

5457 

VJayne 

346.75 

262,133.50** 

157,137.00** 

103547 

Uexford 

645.00 

903.50*'* 

f 

557.00** 

423 
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Let  us  compare  two  more  populous  counties  with  similar- sized  student  bodies  and  about  the  same 
relative  distributions  of  occupational  groups,  Cass  and  Clinton  counties.  Clinton  is  part  of  the 
Lansing  S,M,S,A,  and  many  residents  work  in  Lansing.  Cass  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
bordering  Indiana  and  undoubtedly  many  persons  from  Cass  work  in  some  of  the  Indiana  industrial 
communities,  such  as  South  Bend. 

Although  the  distributions  of  occupations  are  very  similar,  especially  if  yne  combines  the  agri- 
cultural occupations  into  one  group,  there  are  noticeable  differences  in  the  distributions  and  amounts 
of  vocational  education  curricula.  Cass  offers  approximately  46  per  cent  more  vocational  student- 
hours  than  does  Clinton.  Of  the  course  offerings,  Cass  provides  9.1  per  cent  in  agriculture , 64.0 
per  cent  in  business,  and  26.9  per  cent  in  trade  and  industry.  Clinton  offers  11.3  per  cent  in  agri- 
culture, 58.7  per  cent  in  business,  and  30.0  per  cent  in  trade  and  industry.  What  accounts  for  the 
differences  in  total  amounts  and  distributions  of  course  offeiings? 

Let  us  compare  three  other  counties  which  are  quite  similarly  situated  in  the  densely  populated 
southern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  industrialized,  and  having  some  cultural  and  educational  simi- 
larities: Ingham,  Jackson,  and  Kalamazoo  counties.  We  find  major  differences  in  the  nature  and 

quantity  of  vocational  curricular  offerings  in  these  counties.  Kalamazoo  places  strongest  emphasis 
on  trade  and  industry,  Ingham  on  business,  and  Jackson  treats  these  areas  about  equally.  Kalamazoo 
provides  the  least  training  in  agriculture. 

When  we  examine  the  structures  of  the  labor  markets  of  these  counties,  we  find  differences  in 
the  distributions  of  both  blue- collar  and  white-collar  occupations.  The  blue-collar  occupations 
represent  31.2  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  in  Lansing,  33.6  per  cent  in  Kalamazoo,  and  41.6  per  cent 
in  Jackson.  In  the  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  occupations  Ingham  had  26.0  per  cent,  Kalamazoo  21.7 
per  cent,  and  Jackson,  21.3  per  cent.  If  one  used  purely  rational  criteria,  a superficial  conclusion 
might  be  that  Jackson  should  offer  the  greatest  proportion  of  trade  and  industry  courses  in  its  voca- 
tional program,  and  the  lowest  number  of  business  courses. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  differential  offerings  between  Ingham  and  Kalamazoo  rationally  reflect 
the  needs  of  their  labor  markets.  In  terms  of  trends,  Ingham  does  show  a decline  over  the  past  decade 
in  the  number  of  operative  jobs,  while  Kalamazoo  and  Jackson  show  small  increases,  however,  if  one 
studies  the  trends  over  the  past  two  decades  found  in  Appendix  A,  Tables  1 & 2,  similarities  are  quite 
evident  for  all  three  counties.  If  vocational  education  planning  is  aware  of  both  contemporary 
distributions  and  trends  in  available  employment,  one  should  expect  that  all  three  counties  would  show 
greater  similarities  in  vocational  offerings  than  they  now  do. 

Which  of  thtse  counties  offers  the  most  rational  vocational  education  programs?  Again  it  is 
difficult  to  say  because  of  the  myriad  unexplored  variables.  We  would  assume,  however,  that  the  youths 
in  these  communities,  for  the  most  part,  are  going  to  remain  and  seek  employment  in  them.  All  of  the 
migration  data  we  have  presented  earlier  point  in  this  direction,  since  each  county  has  had  a large 
increase  in  the  youthful  segments  of  the  population.  Judging  by  the  proportions  of  youths  going  to 
college  in  these  counties--44  per  cent  in  Ingham,  41  per  cent  in  Jackson,  and  41  per  cent  in  Kalatn:'- 
2oo--the  social  characteristics  of  these  communities  do  not  differ  greatly.* 

Tradition,  rational  appraisal  of  needs,  and  valties  of  educational,  civic,  and  business  leaders 
profoundly  affect  the  course  of  education.  How  one  school  district  or  county  appraises  its  needs  is 
a function  of  many  variables.  Whether  this  appraisal  will  lead  to  the  productive  employment  of  its 
youth  depends  on  the  abilities  of  those  charting  Lhe  direction  of  education,  and  vocational  education 
in  particular,  to  read  the  economic  and  occupational  signs  both  on  the  broader  scene  and  in  the  local 
community. 

A crucial  variable  in  the  evaluation  of  vocational  curricula  which  we  have  not  discussed  is  that 
of  dropouts.  All  school  districts  are  faced  with  some  students  who  do  not  complete  high  school.  What 
training  should  they  get  before  they  leave?  Can  they  be  motivated  to  stay?  Are  the  courses  they  take 
before  they  drop  out  valuable  for  employment? 

Since  the  largest  percentage  of  dropouts  come  from  grades  9-10,  the  vocational  offerings  which 
they  receive  are  very  limited.  It  would  seem  that  much  of  what  is  offered  to  these  students  is  wasted. 
If,  for  example,  we  assume  that  of  the  cne-third  who  do  not  finish  high  school,  a large  proportion 
are  in  the  vocational  classes  in  grades  9 and  10,  then  our  evaluation  of  vocational  offerings  must 
be  treated  in  a somewhat  different  light. 

Using  very  conservative  figures,  then,  a minimum  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  vocational  education 
offerings  in  grades  9-10  are  probably  of  little  value  for  actual  vocational  activity,  because  of  the 
relatively  elementary  level  of  such  instruction,  which,  postulates  a vocational  program  built  on  these 
courses.  This  means  that  for  the  entire  state,  there  are  thousands  of  student  hours,  and  hundreds 
of  classes  which  are  not  serving  the  purposes  they  have  been  established  to  serve. 

*See  D.  J.  Porter,  "Number  and  Percentage  of  Michigan  High  School  Graduates  Enrolled  in  College 
for  Years  1950,  1955,  1960."  Research  Mono.  # 1,  Mich.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Inst.  1963,  pp.  9-5, 
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Education  and  Experience  of  Vocational  Education  Teachers 

The  evaluation  of  vocational  education  courses  should  certainly  treat  of  the  education  and  ex- 
perience of  teachers  as  a crucial  variable.  It  is  unfortunate  tha  our  data  do  not  provide  adequate 
statistics  on  the  education  and  experience  of  all  teachers  in  vocational  education  in  Michigan.  The 
number  of  teachers  for  whom  we  do  not  have  information  offer  52  per  cent  of  all  student  hours  in 
business,  49  per  cent  of  all  student-hours  in  home  economics,  47  per  cent  of  all  student  hours  in 
trade  and  industry,  and  74.9  per  cent  of  all  student-hours  in  vocational  agriculture.  We  might  make 
an  assumption  that  the  distributions  of  these  teachers  for  whom  we  do  not  have  information  are  com- 
parable to  the  distributions  for  those  for  whom  we  have  the  necessary  data,  since  the  distributions 
of  data  are  about  equally  c'>mplete  over  the  State,  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban,  small  school  districts 
as  well  as  large  city  systems. 

In  general,  the  data  on  the  educational  backgrounds  of  teachers  make  it  difficult  to  conclude 
that  any  one  particular  group  is  better  prepared  educationally  than  are  the  others.  (See  Table  37). 

The  largest  number  of  advanced  degrees  are  found  among  the  teachers  in  business  education.  In  con- 
trast, the  largest  number  of  nondegree  teachers  are  found  among  those  in  trade  and  industry,  a fact 
which  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  practices  in  trade  and  industry,  which  places  primary 
emphi.sis  upon  trade  experience. 


Table  37 

Percentage  of  Vocational  Education  Classes  Taught  by  Teachers  With  College  Majors  or 
Minors  in  the  Fields  In  Which  They  Are  Teaching 


Curriculum 

College  Training 

Advanced 

Degree 

Bachelors 

Degree 

No 

Degree 

Total 

Vocational  Agriculture 

100.0 

98.8 

100.0 

99.1 

Home  Economics 

92.2 

94.2 

92.7 

93.6 

Business 

92.4 

94.2 

86.7 

93.1 

Trade  and  Industry 

91.9 

94.3 

63.9 

92.0 

When  we  examine  the  experience  of  teachers  in  the  respective  fields,  we  find  that  a large  number 
have  fewer  than  five  years  of  teaching  experience.  (See  Table  38).  The  curriculum  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  teachers  with  less  than  five  years  of  teaching  experience  is  vocational  agriculture. 
Smaller  percentages  are  found  for  trade  and  industry,  with  home  economics  and  business  education 
showing  equally  the  lowest  percentages. 


Table  38 

Percentage  of  Vocational  Education  Classes  Taught  by  Teachers  With 
Less  than  live  Years  Teaching  Experience 


Curriculum 

Percentage  With  Less  Than 
Five  Years  Experience 

Vocational  Agriculture 

51.3 

Home  Economics 

31.0 

Business 

30.5 

Trade  and  Industry 

39.3 

We  have  been  interested  in  judging  the  quality  of  teaching.  Certainly  one  criterion  is  academic 
training  in  the  fields  being  taught > An  exploration  of  the  academic  backgrounds  of  the  teachers  shows 
that  relatively  few  classes  are  taught  by  persons  who  have  had  neither  a college  major  or  minor  in 
their  fields.  The  lowest  proportion  of  teachers  without  a major  or  minor  in  the  field  in  which  they 
are  teaching  is  found  among  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers.  Less  than  1.0  per  cent  of  the 
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teachers  in  vocational  agriculture  did  not  take  a major  or  minor  in  agriculture  in  college.  The 
largest  proportion  is  but  8 per  cent,  found  for  trade  and  industry.  An  assumption  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  teachers  in  our  sample  represents  an  underestimate  of  the  actual  experience  and  train- 
ing of  all  Michigan  vocational  education  teachers  does  not  seem  valid  when  the  reliability  of  the 
results  are  checked  against  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction  records  on  reimbursed 
programs . 

Some  Conclusions  Suggested  by  the  Data 

The  problems  confronting  educators  in  the  out- state  areas  of  Michigan  are  directly  related  to 
the  patterns  of  out-migration  from  the  local  communities,  and  the  inability  of  local  school  districts 
to  meet  the  continual  challenges  of  a rapidly  changing  economy.  The  types  of  vocational  training 
needed  by  youths  who  are  graduated  from  high  school  before  entering  the  labor  market  are  difficult 
enough  to  envision;  the  problems  for  youths  who  drop  out  of  school  before  graduation  are  even  more 
difficult  to  envision. 

In  the  larger  urban  areas,  the  problems  facing  educators  include  not  only  the  types  of  vocational 
training  which  youths  should  be  receiving  in  the  light  of  current  labor  market  trends,  but  the  differ- 
ential problems  where  the  populations  of  the  communities  are  much  less  homogeneous  than  those  in  rural 
counties.  The  youths  who  are  going  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  metropolitan  areas  may  be  divided 
into  four  significant  groups,  not  including  those  who  go  directly  to  college  from  high  school. 

The  largest  number  are  those  white  youths  with  just  a high  school  education.  A rational  and 
successful  preparation  of  these  youths  for  the  world  of  work  must  rest  upon  a continuing  appraisal 
of  the  needs  of  local  industry.  Those  white  youths  who  drop  out  of  school  are  going  to  continue 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problem  groups,  since  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  their  employ- 
ment appearing  on  the  ho»*izon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  metropolitan  area  education  ?s  the  occupational  training  and 
occupational  placement  of  non-white  youths.  These  youths  not  only  constitute  the  largest  relative 
proportions  of  those  not  completing  high  school,  but  also  constitute  the  largest  relative  proportions 
of  the  unemployed,  and  especially  the  long-term  unemployed.  The  data  reveals  that  the  types  of  employ- 
ment which  have  been  available  to  non-white  persons  in  the  population  are  becoming  less  important  to 
the  economy,  making  the  problem  of  placement  of  these  youths  even  more  difficult. 

The  training  of  all  youths,  white  and  non-white,  and  their  placement  in  the  labor  market,  cannot 
be  left  to  chance.  The  economic  models  which  show  labor  markets  to  be  vast  self-adjusting  mechanisms, 
ultimately  maximizing  returns  if  left  alone,  are  just  too  unrealistic  to  take  seriously.  Vocational 
training  of  our  youth  is  a serious  matter  which  cannot  be  left  to  the  vagaries  of  the  economic  scene, 
nor  sloughed  off  completely  onto  educational  institutions,  making  it  solely  the  responsibility  of 
school  administrations. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  attractiveness  of  communities  for  business  firms  rests  not  only  on 
economic  phenomena,  but  also  on  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community.  Is  it  a good  place  in 
which  to  live?  Does  it  have  a wholesome,  healthy  social  climate?  Does  it  have  good  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  recreational  facilities?  Does  it  have  a social  climate  unridden  by  tension  and  latent 
conflict? 

The  coses  of  maintaining  a community,  whether  there  is  full  employment  or  great  unemployment, 
whether  the  schools  and  industry  adequately  prepare  youth  for  the  world  of  work,  or  relegate  them  to 
the  unproductive,  socially  dependent  unemployed,  are  ultimately  borne  by  the  community.  Industry 
pays  a high  share  of  community  costs.  From  a purely  economic  view,  industry  should  realize  that, 
along  with  the  schools,  it  has  the  responsibility  for  training  youths  for  employment. 

In  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world  of  new  technologies  and  shifting  occupations,  it 
becomes  unrealistic  to  expect  schools  to  train  persons  for  specific  new  emergent  jobs  in  industry.  In 
large  communities,  the  trades  and  services  will  maintain  enough  stability  so  that  youths  may  be  trained 
to  fill  available  jobs  in  these  fields.  This  is  also  true  of  clerical  occupations  for  women.  But 
only  a portion  of  youths  can  be  trained  for  these  jobs.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  others? 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  narrowly  specialized  training  as  vocational  curricula  no  longer 
makes  sense.  A broad  general  training  adaptable  to  a variety  of  specialized  jobs  must  be  worked  out. 
This  is  true  for  technical  as  well  as  clerical  fields.  Industry  must  begin  to  take  its  share  of  the 
responsibilities  for  training  and  job  placement.  Over  and  over  again,  industry  spokesmen  have  said 
that  they  want  generally  educated  or  trained  persons  for  whom  they  can  provide  the  kinds  of  training 
needed  in  their  plants.  It  is  about  time  that  the  relationships  between  industry  and  school  were 
formalized.  The  planning  of  vocational  curricula  must  be  done  cooperatively  and  the  placement  of 
youth  must  not  be  a haphazard  affair. 
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There  will  be  continuing  needs  for  specialized  occupations  such  as  repair  services,  for  which 
schools  can  directly  train  youths.  School  systems  must  relate  themselves  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  labor  market,  providing  flexibility,  upgrading  of  training,  and  modifications  where  needed.  There 
is  no  reason  to  train  only  auto  mechanics  so  that  there  no  longer  are  TV  or  repairmen  for  electrical 
appliances.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  youths  in  the  community  can  become  repairmen*  Large 
city  school  systems,  of  course,  can  provide  sufficient  flexibility  and  funds  to  meet  these  challenges; 
the  smaller  rural  communities  obviously  face  greater  problems* 

The  upgrading  of  employment  in  industry  has  been  reflected  in  the  increasing  demands  for  techni- 
cians of  all  types.  Such  technical  training  is  being  given  in  the  community  colleges.  A responsi- 
bility of  the  high  schools  is  not  to  attempt  to  train  in  these  areas,  since  this  training  is  likely 
to  be  inadequate  at  the  high  school  level,  but  to  prepare  youths  to  go  on  to  a community  college  to 
become  technicians.  Boards  of  education  must  resist  the  patterns  through  which  community  colleges, 
obviously  seeking  increased  prestige  or  status,  become  college  preparatory.  If  this  becomes  the 
function  of  the  community  college  it  cannot  serve  the  functions  of  preparing  youths  for  the  technical 
occupations . 

High  school  education,  which  has  always  been  a multi- track  phenomenon,  must  lay  out  more  tracks* 
Youths  can  be  trained  for  some  vocations  in  high  school.  Others  can  be  prepared  for  specialized  or 
more  sophisticated  technical  training  to  be  taken  in  the  community  colleges.  Others,  who  have  been 
the  dropouts  must  be  put  on  still  another  track,  providing  them,  with  an  education  which  is  interest- 
ing, and  perhaps  remunerative,  and  which  offers  some  hope  for  future  employment. 

In  large  cities  such  as  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  or  Lansing,  the  time  has  come  for  industry 
to  join  other  progressive  forces  in  the  community  in  seeing  that  larger  proportions  of  non-white 
youths  remain  in  high  school  until  graduation  and  are  then  placed  in  industry.  Cooperative  programs 
which  provide  some  income  to  such  youths  would  be  ideal.  This  does  not  mean  only  their  placement  in 
industry,  but  also  opportunities  to  get  employment  in  the  higher  service  occupations.  It  means  also 
the  training  of  such  youths  in  the  distributive  occupations  and  their  placement  in  cooperative 
programs . 

Non-white  females  require  the  same  type  of  considered  preferential  treatment;  efforts  must  be 
made  to  place  them  in  the  white-collar  fields.  The  types  of  training  to  be  given  to  non-white  youths 
should  be  similar  to  the  types  of  training  for  others,  congruent  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  labor 
market.  We  cannot  overly  emphasize  the  need  for  more  numerous  cooperative  programs  as  one  solution 
to  the  dropout  problems  for  all  youths,  white  or  non-white,  male  and  female. 


The  problems  for  out-state  areas  are  of  a different  type.  Such  school  systems  are  also  faced 
with  dropouts  and  to  some  extent  with  the  employment  of  non-whites;  but  for  the  most  part,  these 
systems  have  as  their  main  problem  a traditional  orientation  to  vocational  education,  based  on  an 
agricultural  economy.  The  rationality  of  a community's  maintaining  the  large  number  of  agricultural 
vocational  courses  oriented  toward  farming  has  already  come  into  question.  It  must  be  faced;  farming 
employment  continues  to  decline  at  a rapid  rate.  However,  one  must  recognize  that  for  those  who  do 
remain  in  farming,  technologies  are  also  moving  ahead  rapidly,  and  persons  in  agriculture  need  even 
greater  training.  In  addition,  agricultural  service  occupations  are  also  very  important  and  require 
vocational  training* 

How  do  the  smaller  school  districts  train  their  youths  for  the  available  jobs  at  home,  and  for 
jobs  in  other  markets?  The  rationalization  of  vocational  education  demands  a broad  economic  and 
population  base.  School  systems  which  may  not  have  to  consolidate  for  academic  education  because 
they  have  adequate  populations  and  tax  bases,  must  consolidate  for  vocational  education,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  facilities,  and  the  costs  of  programs  for  limited  numbers  of  students  are  prohi- 
bitive. The  paucity  of  vocational  curricular  offerings  in  county  after  county  shows  the  limitations 
imposed  not  only  on  local  school  districts,  but  on  counties,  and  broader  economic  areas  within  the 
state*  Actually,  in  such  cases,  little  is  done  to  train  youths  adequately  for  the  world  of  work. 

In  each  of  the  traditional  areas  of  vocational  education,  tremendous  changes  have  been  taking 
place,  making  it  possible  to  realize  good  vocational  training  for  youths  if  the  communities  could 
provide  the  facilities.  The  only  way  this  can  take  place  is  through  area  vocational  programs;  the 
broade*,*  the  population  base,  the  better. 


Through  area-wide  vocational  programs,  vocational  agriculture  could  be  continued  and  expanded 
into  trade  and  service  areas  of  agriculture,  with  better  offerings.  Only  students  interested  in  these 
fields  would  get  training  in  them,  rather  than  being  trained  because  there  is  nothing  else  available. 
The  same  is  true  for  training  in  the  operation  of  complex  office  or  shop  equipment.  No  local  commu- 
nity can  provide  the  necessary  training  for  youths  to  achieve  proficiency  in  the  latest  office  techni- 
ques, or  provide  the  latest  equipment  found  in  industry. 
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We  have  not  discussed  the  role  of  counseling  in  vocational  education.  School  systems  have  to 
provide  adequate  vocational  data  through  continual  follow-up  study  of  both  graduates  and  dropouts, 
and  keep  adequate  records  on  the  information  so  gathered.  There  also  should  be  centralized  facili- 
ties for  the  coordination  of  county  and  regional  data  and  the  continual  meeting  of  counselors  from 
different  school  systems  to  discuss  the  vocational  needs  of  local  youths. 

We  have  aot  presumed  to  tell  any  local  school  district  or  any  group  of  school  districts  in  a 
county  whether  their  vocational  training  is  better  or  poorer  than  that  of  other  school  districts. 

What  we  have  attempted  in  this  study  is  to  provide  a model  for  analysis  and  to  bring  into  conscious 
awareness  some  of  the  crucial  variables  which  affect  the  future  employment  of  youth  in  Michigan’s 
schools.  Administrators  familiar  with  their  own  local  problems  and  the  broader  problems  of  the  state 
may  find  materials  in  the  data  which  go  far  beyond  the  analysis  we  have  attempted.  We  can  hope  for 
no  happier  outcome. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ADMINISTRATION,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  SUPERVISION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Ttie  third  task  force  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education 
Evaluation  Project  investigated  certain  aspects  of  administration,  organization,  and  supervision  of 
vocational  education  in  Michigan.  This  segment  of  the  total  study  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  Professor  Ralph  Wenrich  serving  as  Project  Director.  Two  major  aspects  of 
vocational  education  were  studied:  financing  of  vocational  education  programs  in  Michigan,  and  organi- 

zation for  the  administration  of  vocational  education. 

Part  I 

Financing  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  in  Michigan 

Financing  adequate  services  in  vocational  education,  just  as  in  other  phases  of  education,  has 
been  a persistent  problem.  Expanding  enrollments,  greater  student  retention  in  schools,  ever-present 
unmet  needs,  taxpayer  and  legislative  resistance,  and  increased  cost  of  operation  have  caused  reexam- 
ination of  the  use  of  public  school  funds.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a study  focusing  on 
the  evaluation  of  vocational  education  would  give  top  priority  to  the  question  of  finance. 

Sufficient  evidence  was  available  to  make  a case  for  additional  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
more  and  better  vocational  education  programs  on  both  the  federal  and  state  level.  Periodic  studies 
had  been  made  on  the  national  level  by  both  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  requesting  the  states  to  indicate  additional  funds  needed.  Projections  of  anticipated 
enrollments  on  the  high  school  level  and  the  attendant  need  for  growth  in  vocational  education  were  in 
existence.  Labor  market  analyses  and  future  projections  provided  general  information  regarding  the 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities.  Data  had  been  collected  showing  the  communities  in  Michigan 
that  offer  no  or  minimal  programs  of  vocational  education.  Although  additional  appropriations  can  be 
anticipated,  it  is  questionable  whether  adequate  funds  will  ever  be  available  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand.  A second  alternative  was  to  examine  the  use  of  existing  funds  to  determine  whether  or  not 
present  allocations  were  being  utilized  most  effectively. 

With  limited  funds  available  to  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project,  it  was 
decided  to  concentrate  on  the  financial  support  used  for  vocational  education  in  Michigan.  If  certain 
improvements  in  financial  policies  and  practices  could  be  suggested,  additional  appropriations  could 
be  utilized  more  advantageously.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Project,  the  University  of  Michigan 
Advisory  Committee  and  state  vocational  education  consultants,  through  their  expressions,  concurred 
that  a review  of  reimbursement  practices  should  be  given  top  consideration.  Two  studies  emerged.  The 
first  concentrated  on  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  state  and  federal  funds  to  reimburse  vocational 
education  programs  in  local  communities;  the  second  focused  on  the  reimbursement  of  teacher  education 
services  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher  education. 

This  section  of  the  report  will  deal  with  the  major  findings  result i.ig  from  the  study  entitled; 

A STfIDY  TO  DETERMINE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WAYS  OF  USING  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS  IN  THE  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 
REIMBURSED  BY  LOCAL  DISTRICTS.* 

The  central  question  of  this  study  was:  are  the  present  uses  of  state  and  federal  funds  resulting 

in  the  most  effective  promotion  and  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  in 
Michigan? 

Review  of  Reimbursement  Policies  and  Practices  in  Michigan 


In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  federal  vocational  acts,  each  state  is  required  to  prepare  a 


♦Abstracted  from  a study  conducted  by  Ralph  Wenrich,  A Study  to  Determine  More  Effective  Ways  of 
Using  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds  in  the  Further  Development  of  Programs  Reimbursed 
by  Local  Districts,  a part  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 
The  University  of  Michigan,  Office  of  Research  Administration,  July  1962). 
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State  Plan  stipulating  those  conditions  under  which  federal  funds  will  be  used.  Besides  the  conditions 
that  conform  to  statute  requirements,  the  states  have  freedom  to  enlarge  their  programs  of  service  to 
meet  the  unique  characteristics  of  their  state. 

The  types  of  services  for  which  state  and  federal  funds  are  used  in  Michigan  include  state 
administrative  and  advisory  services,  teacher  education  services,  and  services  provided  through  local 
school  districts  including  all-day,  part-time  and  evening  instruction,  local  supervisory  aixJ  adminis- 
trative services  and  travel.  These  services  have  been  provided  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  home- 
making, business,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  the  federal  statutes  for  the  utilization  of  funds,  considerable  flexi- 
bility and  latitude  exist  for  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  to  exercise  judgment 
as  to  the  degree  of  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  various  services.  If  the  State  Board  of  Control 
deemed  it  advisable  that  additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  one  field  of  vocational  education,  it 
could  make  this  determination  and  allocate  funds  accordingly.  Similarly,  if  the  intent  was  to  encour- 
age more  local  leadership,  funds  could  be  diverted  from  another  service  and  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

A review  of  the  pattern  of  reimbursement  reveals  that  it  has  remained  somewhat  consistent  since 
the  inception  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  rate  of  reimbursement  within  this 
pattern  has  been  constant.  Since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  subsequent  legislation  state  that  funds 
should  be  used  for  the  promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education,  there  appears  to  be 
some  evidence  to  show  that  the  policies  and  practices  governing  the  conduct  of  reimbursement  may  have 
been  conducive  to  supporting  and  maintaining  some  programs  of  vocational  education. 

Although  the  pattern  of  reimbursement  has  remained  rather  constant,  the  rate  of  reimbursement  has 
been  on  the  decline,  particularly  in  the  vocational  education  programs  carried  on  in  Michigan  high 
schools.  Despite  this  fact,  over  the  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  programs  and 
an  increase  in  enrollments.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a decline  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Of  the  $3,182,418.09  state  and  federal  funds  available  for  vocational  education  in  1959-60,  a 
total  of  $1,950,021.76  was  provided  local  school  districts  for  all  types  of  services  including  all 
day  programs,  instruction  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  supervisory  and  administrative  costs  and 
travel.  Approximately  65  percent  of  this  figure  was  expended  for  reimbursement  of  all-day  programs  in 
agriculture,  homemaking,  trade  and  industrial  education,  and  cooperative  programs. 

Since  such  a large  proportion  of  state  and  federal  vocational  education  funds  was  used  to  reim- 
burse the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Michigan  high  schools,  it  was  decided  that  a study  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  probable  effect  if  reimbursement  of  high  school  programs  were  discontinued  and  these 
funds  used  to  provide  other  services  either  on  the  secondary  level  or  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  programs. 

Procedure  for  the  Survey 


A questionnaire  was  developed  with  the  help  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  local  administrators  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  reim- 
bursement on  the  salaries  of  high  school  teachers.  The  questionnaire  elicited  opinions  of  local 
administrators  in  four  areas; 

1.  Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  Probable  Effect  of  Modifications  in  the  Rate 
of  Reimbursement  on  High  School  Programs. 

2.  Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  the  Use  of  State  and  Federal  Funds  in  the 
Development  of  High  School  Versus  Post -High  School  Services  and  Programs. 

3.  Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  the  Use  of  State  and  Federal  Funds  in  the 
Development  of  State  Schools,  Area  Schools,  and/or  Local  Programs. 

4.  Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  More  Effective  Use  of  State  and  Federal  Funds. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  superintendents,  principals,  and  directors  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Michigan  school  districts  in  which  high  school-reimbursed  vocational  education  programs  were 
operating  during  the  year  1960-61.  Of  861  questionnaires  sent,  790  or  92  percent  were  returned.  The 
distribution  of  responses  according  to  enrollments  of  schools  was  as  follows;  0-199,  9 per  cent; 
200-499,  42  per  cent,  500-999,  24  per  cent  and  1,000  or  more  18  par  cent;  Seven  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents did  not  indicate  the  enrollment. 


Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  Probable  Effect 
of  Modifications  in  the  Rate  of  Reimbursement 
on  High  School  Programs 
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Although  the  primary  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  determine  the  probable  effect  on  high  school 
programs  if  reimbursement  were  gradually  withdrawn,  respondents  were  given  the  opportunity  to  indicate 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  doubled,  if  it  were  to  remain  the  same  as 
at  present,  and  if  it  were  to  be  gradually  reduced  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  no  reimbursement 
were  to  be  made.  In  the  event  that  additional  appropriations  for  vocational  education  were  available, 
the  opinions  regarding  doubling  reimbursement  would  be  of  importance.  The  respondents  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose  from  a list  of  possible  responses  in  relation  to  each  of  the  three  situations 
(if  reimbursement  were  increased,  remain  the  same,  and  decreased).  They  were  also  asked  to  give  their 
opinions  in  relation  to  those  programs  (agricultural,  homemaking,  trade  and  industrial  and  coopera- 
tive) which  were  then  operating  in  their  schools;  that  is,  high  school  principals  who  were  operating 
reimbursed  vocational  agricultural  programs  were  invited  to  respond  to  the  three  possible  conditions 
in  relation  to  agricultural  education. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  part  of  the  study  having  to  do  with  the  probable  effect  of  modifications  in  the  rate  of  reim- 
bursement can  perhaps  best  be  summarized  in  tables  assimilating  comparable  data  for  the  four  fields. 

Table  1 shows  the  programs  which  would  be  continued  unaltered  and  those  which  would  be  improved  in 
quality  and/or  number  of  youths  served  if  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  increased.  It  shows  the 

Table  1 


Comparison  of  the  Probable  Effect  on  Reimbursed  Vocational  Programs 
In  the  Four  Fields  if  Reimbursement  Rates  Were  Increased, 
Remain  the  Same,  or  Decreased 
(per  cent) 


Agr. 

Hmkg. 

T & I 

Coop, 

If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were 
to  be  increased: 

Improvement  in  quality 
Serve  more  youth 

Both  improvement  in  quality  and  number 
served 

Continue  unaltered 

38 

3 

14 

41 

31 

8 

22 

38 

12 

14 

24 

47 

16 

14 

29 

39 

If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to 
remain  the  same: 

Continue  unaltered 

73 

78 

80 

84 

If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to  be 
decreased  (to  no  aid); 

Continue  unaltered 

19 

45 

46 

35 

Diminish  in  quality 

12 

14 

4 

8 

Serve  fewer  youth 

8 

14 

15 

18 

Diminish  both  In  quality  and  number 
served 

21 

15 

14 

13 

Eliminate  entirely 

36 

7 

16 

20 

percentage  of  programs  which  would  be  continued  unaltered,  if  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to  remain 
the  same,  and  it  also  gives  the  percentage  of  programs  which  would  be  continued  unaltered  and  those 
which  would  diminish  in  quality  and/or  serve  fewer  youth,  as  well  as  those  programs  which  would  be 
eliminated  entirely.  This  table  suggests  that  if  reimbursement  were  to  be  doubled,  more  qualitative 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  homemaking  would  take  place,  and  more  youth  would  be  served  in  trade 
and  industrial  and  cooperative  training.  There  was  very  little  difference  among  the  four  fields  of 
vocational  education  in  terms  of  what  might  be  expected  in  continuing  were  the  rate  of  reimbursement  to 
remain  the  same,  although  the  percentage  of  agricultural  programs  which  would  continue  unalt^^red 
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was  quite  striking  when  considered  in  relation  to  reduced  reimbursement;  only  19  percent  of  tne  admin- 
istrators felt  that  their  agricultural  programs  would  continue  unaltered  if  reimbursement  were  elimin- 
ated; it  was  46,  45,  and  35  per  cent  in  trade  and  industrial,  homemaking,  and  cooperative  training, 
respectively. 

Another  way  of  analyzing  these  data  was  to  compare  the  percentage  of  programs  operating  In  1960-61 
which  would  probably  be  continued  with  or  without  modifications.  Table  2 shows  the  programs  which  would 
be  continued  if  decreased  (to  no  aid).  This  table  suggests  that  modifications  in  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment would  have  the  least  effect  on  homemaking  and  the  greatest  effect  on  agriculture.  It  also  shows 
that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  programs  in  homemaking,  trade  and  industrial,  and  cooperative  training 
would  be  continued  without  state  and  federal  aid. 

Table  2 

Percentage  of  Programs  Operating  in  1960-61  Which  Would 
Be  Continued  With  or  Without  Modifications 


If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to: 

Agr. 

Hmkg. 

T & I 

Coop. 

Be  increased  (doubled) 

96 

99 

97 

98 

Remain  the  same 

95 

97 

98 

97 

Be  decreased  (to  no  aid) 

61 

89 

79 

75 

A similar  comparison  is  presented  in  Table  3 of  the  percentage  of  programs  operating  in  1960-61 
which  would  be  continued  unaltered  under  the  three  sets  of  conditions,  that  is,  with  the  rate  of 
reimbursement  Increased,  the  same,  or  decreased.  Here  again,  the  pattern  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  the  preceding  table. 


Table  3 

Percentage  of  Programs  Operating  in  1960-61  Which  Would  Be  Continued  Unaltered 


If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to: 

Agr. 

Kmkg. 

T & I 

Coop. 

Be  increased  (doubled) 

41 

38 

47 

3S 

Remain  the  same 

73 

78 

80 

84 

Be  decreased  (to  no  aid) 

19 

45 

46 

35 

Table  4 shows  the  percentages  of  programs  operating  in  1960-61  which  would  be  eliminated  entirely 
under  each  of  the  three  sets  of  conditions,  that  is,  if  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  increased,  the 
same,  or  decreased. 


Table  4 

Percentage  of  Programs  Operating  in  1960-61  Which  Would  be  Eliminated  Entirely 


If  the  rate  of  reimbursement  were  to: 

Agr. 

Hmkg. 

T & I 

Coop. 

Be  increased  (doubled) 

2 

— 

2 

-- 

Remain  the  same 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Be  decre'^sed  (to  no  aid) 

36 

7 

16 

20 

Vocational  agriculture  would  suffer  the  greatest  loss  in  terms  of  the  number  of  programs  likely 
to  be  eliminated  if  reimbursement  were  withdrawn.  The  fact  that  vocational  agricultural  programs  are 
currently  being  reimbursed  at  a higher  rate  than  other  programs  may  be  relevant;  in  1960-61,  the  year 
this  survey  was  made,  the  rate  of  reimbursement  on  agricultural  programs  was  38  per  cent,  while  home- 
making, trade  and  industrial,  and  cooperative  programs  were  reimbursed  at  20,  20,  and  27  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  effect  of  withdrawal  or  reimbursement  would  seem  to  be  less  in  the  case  of  home- 
making than  in  any  of  the  other  three  fields. 


Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  the  Use  of 
State  and  Federal  Funds  in  the  Development  of 
High  School  Versus  Post-High  School  Services  and  Programs 
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The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  of  local  school  aaministrators  was  to  determine  the  probable 
effect  on  reimbursed  high  school  vocational  programs  if  modifications  were  made  in  the  rate  of  reim- 
bursement, One  part  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  find  at  what  level  (high  school  or  post-high 
school)  local  administrators  felt  the  emphasis  on  vocational  education  should  be  focused.  This  section 
of  the  questionnaire  was  introduced  by  the  following  statement: 

”lf,  in  the  future,  vocational  funds  were  no  longer  used  to  support 
the  present  high  school  programs,  these  funds  could  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  further  development  of  new  programs  and  services,” 

Respondents  were  then  asked  to  indicate  where  the  funds  could  be  best  used;  that  is,  should  funds 
for  vocational  education  be  used  to  stimulate  the  further  development  of  programs  and  services  for 
(1)  high  school  youth,  or  (2)  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  An  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  respon- 
c.v.nts  to  make  a choice  between  the  two  possibilities  by  asking  them  to  check  only  one.  They  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  this  question  in  relation  to  each  of  the  fields,  agricultural,  homemak- 
ing, industrial,  and  business  education. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


Table  5 shows  the  responses  from  the  790  local  school  administrators  by  fields  and  by  positions 
held.  The  majority  of  local  administrators  felt  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  programs  and 
services  for  high  school  youth.  Among  the  several  fields  there  was  some  variation  regarding  this 
matter.  In  relation  to  homemaking  72  per  cent  of  the  respondents  favored  using  funds  to  stimulate  pro- 
grams for  high  school  youth;’  in  the  field  of  business  education,  67  per  cent  favored  high  school  youth; 
and  in  relation  to  both  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  61  per  cent.  While  superintendents  and 
principals  were  in  fairly  close  agreement  with  each  other,  directors  of  vocational  education  would 
give  less  emphasis  to  high  school  programs,  and  more  to  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a significant  percentage  of  the  directors  of  vocational  education  checked  both 
high  school  youth  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  even  though  instructed  to  check  only  one. 

The  number  of  local  school  administrators  who  would  use  vocational  funds  to  stimulate  programs 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  is  higher  when  viewed  in  relation  to  agricultural  (26 per  cent)  and 
trade  and  industrial  (24  per  cent)  than  it  is  in  relation  to  homemaking  (18  per  cent)  and  business 
education  (18 per  cent). 

It  was  thought  that  administrators  who  now  have  in  their  schools  reimbursed  high  school  programs 
in  a particular  field  might  be  more  likely  to  emphasize  further  development  of  programs  for  high 
school  youth  than  would  administrators  who  did  not  have  in  their  schools  that  particular  program. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  superintendents  thought  the  emphasis  in  agriculture  should  be  on  programs 
for  high  school  youth,  but  of  those  superintendents  who  had  a reimbursed  agricultural  program  in  their 
high  schools,  74 per  cent  thought  the  emphasis  should  be  on  programs  for  high  school  youth.  The 
differences  between  administrators  generally  and  those  who  in  1960-61  were  operating  reimbursed  pro- 
grams seemed  to  be  negligible  except  in  relation  to  agriculture.  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  super- 
intendents and  principals  who  had  reimbursed  vocational  agricultural  programs  in  their  schools  were 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  putting  the  emphasis  on  programs  for  high  school  youth  than  were 
superintendents  and  principals  generally. 

A further  analysis  was  made  of  the  responses  from  principals  by  size  of  school,  as  to  whether 
funds  should  be  used  to  stimulate  programs  fcr  high  school  youth  or  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 
Except  in  relation  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  size  of  school  seemed  not  to  be  significant.  In 
agriculture,  the  smaller  the  school,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  principals  who  favored  using  the 
funds  to  stimulate  high  school  programs. 

Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding  the  Use  of  State  and  Federal  Funds  in 
the  Development  of  State  Schools,  Area  Schools,  and/or  Local  Programs 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  local  directors  of  vocational  educa- 
tion included  several  items  designed  to  determine  the  opinions  of  local  school  administrators  in  re- 
gard to  establishing  schools  which  would  serve  youth  and  adults  on  an  area  basis.  First,  the  question 
’was  raised,  ”How  can  we  best  use  state  and  federal  funds  for  improving  programs  and  services  for  high 
school  youth  who  want  to  prepare  for  employment?'*  Three  possibilities  were  given:  (A)  for  the  State 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  organize,  equip,  and  operate  state  and/or  area  vocational  schools, 

(B)  to  organize,  equip,  and  operate  area  vocational  schools  through  cooperating  school  districts,  and 

(C)  for  the  local  school  districts  to  develop  more  adequate  programs  and  services. 
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Figures  in  parentheses  are  based  upon  the  responses  of  only  those  administrators  who  operated  a reimbursed  hlg-h  school 
program  in  that  field  in  1960-61. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  consider  each  of  the  above  possibilities  in  relation  to  each 
field--agricultural,  homeraaking,  industrial,  and  business  education.  The  administrators'  responses, 
by  fields  and  by  positions,  were  as  follows.  In  relation  to  homemaking,  44  per  cent  checked  "C" 
only,  indicating  that  they  would  think  it  best  to  use  funds  to  develop  programs  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Thirty-one  per  cent  checked  ”C"  only  in  relation  to  agriculture;  31  per  cent  in  relation  to 
business;  and  23  per  cent  in  relation  to  industrial  education.  All  other  administrators,  excepting 
those  who  did  not  respond  to  this  question,  favored  using  funds  to  develop  state  and/or  area  schools, 
either  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of  local  programs.  For  example,  in  the  field  of  indu*"rial  educa- 
tion, 64  per  cent  indicated  support  for  either  state  schools  or  area  schools,  or  both.  In  the  field 
of  business  education,  52  per  cent;  agricultural,  41  per  cent;  and  homemaking,  33  per  cent.  It 
should  be  noted  that  32  per  cent  of  the  administrators  favored  the  use  cf  funds  in  other  than  local 
districts;  that  is,  state  and/or  area  schools  only,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  industrial  programs. 

Responses  from  only  those  administrators  who  operated  a reimbursed  high  school  program  in  a par- 
ticular field  in  1960-61  indicated  that  47  per  cent  checked  "C"  only  in  relation  to  vocational  agri- 
culture, indicating  that  they  thought  funds  should  be  used  for  local  school  districts  to  develop  more 
adequate  agricultural  programs  and  services.  Fifty- four  per  cent  checked  "C"  only  in  homemaking;  45 
per  cent  in  industrial  education  and  a similar  percentage  in  business.  Consistently,  school  adminis- 
trators who  had  a program  in  a particular  field  felt  more  strongly  that  additional  funds  should  be 
used  for  local  school  districts  to  develop  more  adequate  programs  and  services  in  that  field  than  did 
administrators  generally. 

One  analysis  indicated  that  the  size  of  the  principal's  school  appears  to  be  most  significant 
in  relation  to  industrial  education,  as  far  as  his  opinions  regarding  state  and/or  area  schools  are 
concerned.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  principals  with  schools  of  over  1,000  students  felt  that  in  indus- 
trial education,  funds  should  be  used  for  local  programs  only,  while  the  percentage  of  principals 
in  smaller  schools  who  felt  this  way  was  considerably  smaller  (500-999  students,  23  per  cent;  200- 
499  students,  14  per  cent';  0-199  students,  11  per  cent).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a high  per- 
centage of  the  administrators  did  not  respond  to  this  item. 

A similar  question  was  asked  in  relation  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults:  "How  can  we  best 
use  state  and  federal  vocational  funds  for  improving  programs  and  services  for  out-of-school  youth 
and  adults  who  want  to  prepare  for  employment?"  Again  the  respondents  were  given  the  sau.e  three 
possibilities:  (A)  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  organize,  equip,  and  operate 
state  and/or  area  vocational  schools;  (B)  to  organize,  equip,  and  operate  area  vocational  schools 
through  cooperating  school  districts;  and  (C)  for  the  local  school  districts  to  develop  more  adequate 
programs  and  services.  Respondents  were  invited  to  consider  each  of  these  three  possibilities  in  re- 
lation to  each  field--agricultural,  homemaking,  industrial,  and  business  education.  The  responses 
to  this  question  suggested  that  school  administrators  generally  gave  stronger  support  for  state  and/or 
area  vocational  schools  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  than  they  did  for  such  schools  for  high 
school  youth.  Putting  it  another  way,  a smaller  percentage  of  local  administrators  would  favor  limit- 
ing the  use  of  state  and  federal  vocational  education  funds  for  local  school  districts  to  develop 
more  adequate  programs  and  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  than  would  favor  the  use  of 
such  funds  in  such  schools  for  programs  and  services  for  high  school  youth.  Twenty- two  per  cent  of 
the  administrators  checked  "C"  only  to  indicate  how  they  felt  state  and  federal  vocational  funds  could 
be  best  used  for  improving  agricultural  programs  and  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  who 
want  to  prepare  for  employment';  that  is,  these  administrators  felt  that  these  funds  could  best  be 
used  to  help  local  school  districts  develop  more  adequate  programs  and  services.  But  when  these  same 
administrators  were  asked  the  same  question  in  relation  to  agricultural  programs  and  services  for  high 
school  youth,  31  per  cent  checked  "C"  only.  In  relation  to  homemaking,  31  per  cent  checked  "C"  only 
in  relation  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  and  44  per  cent  in  relation  to  high  school  youth; 
industrial  education,  17  per  cent  and  23  per  cent';  and  business  education,  22  per  cent  and  31  per  cent. 
It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  a higher  percentage  of  "no  response"  to  this  question 
when  applied  to  out-of-school  youth  than  to  high  school  youth.  This  may  mean  that  school  administra- 
tors have  not  given  as  much  thought  to  the  problems  of  educating  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  for 
employment  as  they  have  to  high  school  youth. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  principals  by  size  of  school  as  to  the  best  utilization  of  state 
and  federal  vocational  funds  for  improving  programs  and  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
preparing  for  employment  revealed  that  principals  of  the  larger  schools  (1,000  students  and  over),  in 
comparison  with  principals  of  smaller  schools,  gave  greater  support  to  the  idea  of  using  funds  for 
local  school  districts  to  develop  more  adequate  programs  and  services;  this  is  true  in  all  four  fields. 

Opinions  of  School  Administrators  Regarding 
More  Effective  Use  of  Federal  and  State  Funds 

Assuming  that  state  and  federal  funds  were  no  longer  to  be  used  to  reimburse  the  salaries  of  high 
school  vocational  teachers  in  current  programs,  funds  would  be  released  to  reimburse  other  programs 
and  services.  A portion  of  the  survey  of  local  administrators  was  designed  to  determine  more  effec- 
tive ways  in  which  such  funds  might  aid  local  school  districts  in  the  development  of  more  adequate  vu- 
cational  programs  for  high  school  and  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  A list  of  possible  purposes 
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was  Introduced  by  the  statement:  ’’Here  are  several  ways  in  which  state  and  federal  funds  might  be 

used  to  help  local  districts  develop  more  adequate  programs  and  services  for  high  school  youth." 
Respondents  were  then  asked  to  check  each  item  indicating  that  they  either  "agree”  or  "disagree." 

Sununary  and  Conclusions 


The  item  on  which  there  was  most  agreement  was  that  more  should  be  spent  for  Job  training  for 
special  groups  (e.g.,  potential  dropouts,  slow  readers,  etc.).  Eighty-five  per  cent  agreed  that  more 
funds  should  be  spent  for  this  purpose,  and  the  agreement  was  consistently  high  among  admlnlbtrators 
in  the  three  categories;  superintendents,  82 per  cent ; directors  of  vocational  education,  84  per  cent; 
and  principals,  87  per  cent. 

Seventy- seven  per  cent  agreed  that  more  should  be  spent  for  vocational  guidance  services  for 
employment- bound  youth.  There  was  a higher  percentage  of  agreement  among  local  directors  of  vocational 
education  (84  percent)  than  there  was  among  either  superintendents  (77  per  cent)  or  piincipals  (76 
per  cent). 

There  followed  in  order  the  following  items:  spend  more  for  equipment  for  shops  and  laboratories 
—73  per  cent;  spend  more  for  the  preparation  of  instructional  mater  lals— 72  per  cent;  spend  more  for 
research  and  evaluation— 64 per  cent;  spend  more  for  in-service  training  of  teachers— 62  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  principals,  by  size  of  school,  regarding  ways  in  which  state  and 
federal  funds  might  be  used  to  help  local  districts  develop  more  adequate  vocational  programs  and 
services  for  high  school  youth  revealed  that  the  differences  among  principals  of  different  size  schools 
were  not  significant.  Principals  of  the  smallest  schools  (0-199)  apparently  saw  less  need  to  spend 
more  for  '>ccupat ional  surveys  and  follow-up  studies  and  vocational  guidance  services  for  employment- 
bound  youth  than  did  principals  of  larger  schools. 

The  responses  of  local  school  administrators  by  positions  regarding  ways  in  which  state  ’.nd  federal 
funds  might  be  used  to  help  local  school  districts  develop  more  adequate  vocational  programs  and 
services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  revealed  the  following  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement. 
The  highest  percentage  of  agreement  to  any  item  jame  from  local  directors  of  vocational  education;  90 
per  cent  agreed  that  more  should  be  spent  for  vocational  guidance  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults.  Only  68  per  cent  of  the  superintendents,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  principals,  agreed  that  this  is 
where  more  funds  should  be  spent.  There  was  quite  general  agreement  among  all  three  categories  of 
administrators  (75  per  cent)  that  more  should  be  spent  for  instruction  in  evening  school  and  adult 
classes.  Directors  of  vocational  education  also  felt  rather  strongly  (84  per  cent)  that  more  should  be 
spent  for  the  development  of  instructional  materials  for  use  in  specific  areas  of  training.  Seventy- 
two  per  cent  agreed  that  more  should  be  spent  for  instruction  in  full-time  technical- terminal  education 
on  the  community  college  level.  A higher  percentage  of  directors  recommended  that  funds  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  further  development  of  services  and  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  than  did 
superintendents  and  principals. 

The  percentage  of  agreement  and  disagreement  among  principals  by  school  size  regarding  the  ways 
in  which  state  and  federal  funds  might  be  used  to  help  local  school  districts  develop  more  adequate 
vocational  programs  and  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  Indicated  little  difference  in 
thinking.  Here  again,  fewer  principals  of  the  smallest  schools  (0-199)  agreed  that  more  should  be 
spent  for  vocational  guidance  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  than  did  principals  of  the 
larger  schools. 

Re  commendat ions 


The  following  recommendations  are  governed  by  the  principle  that  the  purpose  of  state  and  federal 
vocational  education  funds  is  to  encourage  the  improvement  and  extension  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  all  levels.  Continuous  evaluation  of  reimbursement  rates  should  be  made  of  all  vocational 
programs  to  accomplish  this  principle;  such  evaluation  may  cause  rates  of  reimbursement  to  fluctuate 
in  view  of  local  needs  and  local  support. 

1.  That  the  full  rate  of  reimbursement  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  day-school  teachers 
and  coordinators  in  approved  high  school  vocational  programs  for  a period  of  five  years 
and  support  withdrawn  (one-third  each  year)  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

The  withdrawal  of  support  of  programs  currently  operated  and  which  have  been  supported 
for  five  or  more  years  should  begin  with  the  school  year  1961-65. 

2.  That  the  following  services  for  youth  of  high  school  age  be  encouraged  through  higher 
rates  of  reimbursement:, 

a.  Instructional  services  which  supplement  the  day-school  vocational  programs  or 
meet  the  needs  of  out-of-school  youth.  Late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  for 
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out-of- school  youth,  Saturday  and  sunurier  classes  for  either  in-school  or  out-of- 
school  youth,  and  supervised  farming  practices  during  the  sununer  months  are  examples 
of  services  which  might  be  promoted  through  the  use  of  state  and  federal  vocational 
education  funds. 

b.  Occupational  counseling,  placement,  and  follow-up  services,  those  services  designed 
to  assist  employment-bound  youth  make  the  transition  from  school  to  job.  Career 
planning,  educational  planning,  job  placement  and  follow-up  studi  s would  be  included 
in  this  category  of  services  which  might  be  promoted  through  the  use  of  state  and 
federal  funds. 

c.  Professional-growth  services  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  Services 
in  this  category  might  l,nclude  local  curriculum  workshops,  community  surveys,  studies 
of  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  for  vocational  education,  preparation  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  self-evaluations  of  local  programs. 

d.  New  li.structional  services.  Schools  which  have  not  previously  provided  vocational 
Tnstruction  in  a particular  field  might  be  encouraged  to  provide  new  programs  and 
services  if  the  amount  of  aid  from  state  and  federal  vocational  funds  were  sufficient 
to  offset  some  of  the  added  costs  in  getting  a program  established.  The  school  dis- 
trict proposing  to  initiate  a new  program  should  be  required  to  justify  the  need  for 
and  feasibility  of  such  a program. 

3.  That  the  following  services  for  adults  be  encouraged  by  reimbursement  incentives: 

a.  Instructional  services  for  purposes  of  training  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
business,  industry,  and  homemaking. 

b.  Instructional  services  for  the  training  of  technicians  in  agriculture,  business, 
and  industry  iiTp^t-high  school  progiams  in  community  colleges,  technical  insti- 
tutes, technical  divisions  of  colleges  and  universities,  area  vocational-technical 
schools  or  centers,  or  similar  institutions. 

c.  Vocationaj.  counseling  services  for  adults  who  need  help  in  making  a more  satisfactory 
occupational  adjustment. 

d.  Professional  improvement  services  which  would  include  pre-service  and  in-service  train- 
Ing  oi  teachers  of  adult  classes,  development  of  more  adequate  instructional  materials 
for  adult  classes,  surveys  to  determine  the  needs  of  adults  and  the  development  of 
close  cooperative  relationships  with  business,  industry,  and  agriculture. 

4.  That  the  following  services,  which  would  benefit  both  youth  of  high  school  age  and  adults, 
be  encouraged  through  reimbursement  policies: 

a.  Administrative  and  supervisory  services.  Every  community  school  system  large  enough 
to  operate  a comprehensive  vocationsil  program  needs  specialized  administrative  and 
supervisory  help  to  give  leadership  and  direction  to  the  program  and  to  maintain 
standa rds. 

b.  Services  on  an  area  basis.  Since  many  high  schools  are  not  large  enough  to  provide 
a diversified  program  of  specialized  training,  and  some  which  are  large  enough  are 
not  interested  in  preparing  youth  for  employment,  state  and  federal  vocational  funds 
might  be  used  to  develop  area  vocational  programs  by  providing  a higher  rate  of 
reimbursement  for  instructional  and  other  services  by  providing  reimbursement 
for  a portion  of  the  cost  of  equipping  area  schools  or  centers. 

c.  Purchase  of  equipment.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  reimbursement  of  local 
school  districts  for  a portion  of  the  cost  of  new  equipment  to  modernize  present 
facilities  and  to  equip  shops  and  laboratories  needed  in  the  development  of  new 
programs, 

5.  That  a study  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  reimbursement  of  the  salaries  of  day- 
school  teachers  in  the  community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  technical  divisions 
of  colleges  and  universities  is  essential  beyond  the  five-year  period  of  full  reimburse- 
ment to  which  high  school  programs  would  be  limited  under  recommendation  No.l. 

Financing  Vocational  ""eacher  Education  Services 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  a good  program  of  vocational  education  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
competent  teachers.  This  fact  was  recognized  in  the  first  national  vocational  education  act  (the 
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Smith  Hughes  Act  of  1917)  which  provided  specific  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  required  that 
in  order  to  use  the  money  provided  for  the  salaries  of  vocational  teachers,  a state  must  expend  a 
specified  amount  for  the  training  of  teachers.  While  the  George-Barden  Act  (1946)  does  not  make  a 
separate  authorization  of  funds  for  teacher  training  purposes,  it  does  state  +hat  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  several  vocational  fields  mav  b*  'sed  for  assisting  the  states  and  territories  in  main- 
taining adequate  programs  of  teacher  edu 

Teacher  education  as  used  in  relation  to  national  vocational  education  acts  includes  those 
activities  which  assist  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  in  securing  the  professional  knowledge, 
abilities,  understandings,  and  appreciations  which  will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  professional  employ- 
ment or  advancement  ir  teaching  vocational  subjects. 

Teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industry  have  been 
offered  in  Michigan  colleges  under  the  support  of  state  and  federal  vocational  education  funds  since 
1917,  From  1917  until  1936  only  three  institutions  were  providing  these  teacher  education  services;' 
since  1936,  vocational  programs  have  multiplied  as  has  the  number  of  participating  colleges  and 
universities.  In  1960  Michigan  had  seven  institutions  which  were  reimbursed  for  counselor  training, 
five  institutions  for  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education,  three  for  homemaking  teacher  education, 
three  for  distributive  and/or  office  occupations,  and  one  for  agriculture* 

The  amount  spent  in  support  of  these  programs  during  the  year  1960-61  was  $229,668.83,  Pursuant 
to  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  1918  to  1954  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  for  Vocational  Education  to  make  full  (100%)  reimbursement  from  state  and  federal  funds  for 
the  salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  approved  teacher  trainers  employed  by  designated  institutions. 

With  the  change  in  the  Board's  policy,  and  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 
designated  to  provide  vocational  teacher-training  services,  it  became  necessary  to  gradually  reduce 
the  rate  of  reimbursement;  the  rate  for  the  year  1960-61  was  47.2  per  cent. 

The  size  of  the  state  program  of  vocational  education,  in  terms  of  full-time  day-school  teachers 
employed  by  the  local  schools  in  positions  which  are  reimbursed,  is  a rough  index  of  the  teacher 
training  needed — both  pre-service  training  to  supply  replacements  and  to  fill  new  positions,  and  in- 
service  training  of  those  currently  employed.  This  number  is  given,  by  fields,  for  the  period  1955-61. 

Bus iness 


School  Year 

Agri. 

Hmkg. 

T & I 

(Dist,  only) 

1955-1956 

290 

426 

209 

85 

1956-1957 

299 

443 

236 

67 

1957-1958 

299 

462 

260 

74 

1958-1959 

278 

496 

284 

123 

1959-1960 

270 

493 

243 

109 

1960-1961 

240 

506 

244 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 


On  the  assumption  that  certain  vocational  teacher  education  services  now  provided  by  Michigan 
teacher  education  institutions  would  be  provided  even  though  there  were  no  reimbursement  from  voca- 
tional education  funds,  and  on  the  further  assumption  that  vocational  teacher  education  funds  now  being 
used  for  such  services  might  be  used  to  promote  and  stimulate  needed  services  not  now  being  provided, 
a survey  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Michigan  operating  reimbursed  vocational  teacher 
education  programs  was  made  during  the  academic  year  1960-61.* 

The  study  sought  to  obtain  the  answer  to  the  following  two  questions; 

1.  If  the  reimbursement  on  vocational  (agricultural)  (homemaking)  (industrial)  (business) 
(counselor)  teacher  education  programs  were  gradually  withdrawn — over  a three-year  period-- 
how  would  each  of  the  services  be  affected? 

2.  Assuming  that  current  vocational  teacher  education  funds  were  to  be  used  to  reimburse 
in  full  certain  types  of  essential  (agricultural)  (homemaking)  (industrial)  (business) 
(counselor)  teacher  education  services  (now  provided  inadequately  or  not  at  all) 

what  types  services  are  most  needed  and  should  be  supported  by  the  use  of  these  funds? 


♦Aostracted  from  a study  conducted  by  Ralph  C.  Wenrich,  A Study  to  Determine  More  Effective  Ways 
of  Using  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds  in  the  Further  Development  of  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  in  Michigan,  a part  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  (Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan:  The  University  of  Michigan,  Office  of  Research  Administration,  June  1962). 
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Sources  of  Data  and  Methodology 


Questionnaire  responses  from  the  following  institutions  were  sought,  received  and  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  the  two  questions  listed  above: 


Institutions 

Agri. 

Hmkg. 

Ind* 

Bus. 

Counselor 

Central  Michigan  University 

X 

X 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

X 

Michigan  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northern  Michigan  University 

X 

X 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

X 

X 

Wayne  State  University 

X 

X 

Western  Michigan  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Reactions  of  "continued  unaltered,"  "reduced,"  "eliminated,"  or  "not  applicable"  were  sought  to 
the  question  "If  the  reimbursement  on  your  vocaLional  teacher  education  program  were  gradually  with- 
drawn (say,  over  a three-year  period),  how  would  each  of  the  following  services  be  affected? 


a.  Pre-service  courses  for  prospective  teachers* 

b.  In-service  courses  for  employed  teachers, 

c.  Assisting  teachers  through  visits  to  local  programs, 

d.  Conducting  in-service  training  conferences  for  teachers* 

e.  Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials, 

f.  Conducting  research  and  other  studies, 

g.  Assisting  teachers  in  planning  programs  of  study  leading  to  vocational 
certification. 

h.  Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  in  conducting  conferences  workshops  for 
teachers* 

i.  Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  in  sponsoring  youth  groups, 

j.  Making  provision  for  supervised  practice  teaching. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


Each  of  the  vocational  teacher  education  fields  is  confronted  with  unique  problems  and  conditions;' 
therefore,  the  responses  of  the  several  institutions  are  examined  first  in  relation  to  each  field, 

Argicultural  Teacher  Education 

Agricultural  teacher  education  is  unique  in  that  only  one  institution  has  ever  been  designated  by 
the  State  Board  to  provide  services  in  this  field*  In  order  to  prepare  persons  adequately  for  the 
teaching  of  vocational  agriculture,  a college  or  department  of  agriculture  is  considered  essential; 
Michigan  State  University  is  the  only  Michigan  institution  with  an  agricultural  teacher  education  pro- 
gram concentrated  in  one  institution  for  a period  of  over  forty  years.  It  has  been  possible  to  develop 
a program  of  high  quality,  including  specialized  services  for  teachers  of  agriculture. 

Only  two  of  the  services  listed  in  the  questionnaire  would  be  reduced  (and  none  eliminated)  were 
reimbursement  withdrawn.  Since  there  was  no  response  given  to  the  item  dealing  with  "in-service 
courses  for  employed  teachers  of  agriculture,"  one  cannot  predict  what  effect  the  withdrawal  of  reim- 
bursement would  have  on  this  service.  The  responses  suggest  that  all  of  the  services  would  be  con- 
tinued with  the  exception  of  the  following: 

Assisting  agricultural  teachers  through  visits  to  local  programs  would  be  reduced. 

Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials  for  use  in  agriculture  programs 
would  be  reduced. 

It  could  be  concluded  that  the  program  of  agricultural  teacher  education  would  not  be  seriously 
affected  if  reimbursement  were  withdrawn*  The  predicted  reduction  in  assistance  to  agricultural 
teachers  through  local  visits  and  the  development  and  distribution  of  instructional  materials  may  mean 
that  these  services  are  too  costly  to  be  provided  without  reimbursement.  'Research  and  experimenta- 
tion" are  seen  as  service'5  most  needed  and  for  w'hich  vocational  funds  should  be  used. 

Business  Teacher  Education 

Hometnaking  teacher  education  ip  now  supported,  through  the  use  of  vocaLional  funds,  in  three 
institutions.  If  reimbursement  were  withdrawn,  one  institution  (Michigan  State  University)  would 
continue  unaltered  all  services,  while  another  institution  ^Western  Michigan  University) would  reduce  8 
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out  of  12  services  listed,  and  the  third  institution  (Central  Michigan  University)  would  eliminate  7 
out  of  10  services  now  provided.  There  may  be  a relationship  between  the  predicted  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  of  reimbursement  and  the  length  of  time  the  institution  has  been  participating  in  the  reim- 
bursed program;  Michigan  State  University  has  been  reimbursed  continuously  since  1917,  Western  Michigan 
University  since  1955,  and  Central  Michigan  University  since  1960.  Services  most  needed  and  for  which 
vocational  funds  should  be  used,  as  listed  by  one  institution, included  most  of  the  services  now  pro- 
vided; apparently  these  services  are  not  considered  adequate  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  respondent, 
will  need  continued  financial  support  to  make  them  so.  Another  respondent  listed  ’’research  and  experi- 
mentation” as  most  needed  services. 

Industrial  Teacher  Education 


Vocational  industrial  teacher  education  presents  a unique  situation  in  that  there  are  five  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  a field  which  in  1960-61  involved  only  244  full-time  teachers  employed  by  local 
schools  on  reimbursed  programs.  Only  one  institution  (Michigan  State  University)  would  continue  all 
services  if  reimbursement  were  withdrawn,  but  all  institutions  would  continue  their  pre-service  courses 
for  prospective  teachers  and  coordinators  of  vocational-industrial  subjects,  and  assistance  to  voca- 
tional-industrial teachers  in  planning  programs  of  study  leading  to  vocational  certification.  The 
services  most  institutions  would  eliminate,  if  reimbursement  were  withdrawn,  are: 

Assisting  vocational- industrial  teachers  and  coordinators  through  visits  to 
local  programs  (three  institutions) 

Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials  for  use  in  vocational-industrial 
programs  (one  institution) 

Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  in  sponsoring  youth  groups  (one  institution) 

In  summary  all  of  the  services  listed  would  be  provided  by  one  institution  (Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity); another  institution  (Wayne  State  University)  would  ’’reduce"  only  one  service  and  "eliminate" 
none;  while  the  three  other  institutions  would  either  reduce  or  eliminate  most  of  the  services.  Re- 
garding most  needed  services,  one  institution  listed  research  and  experimentation,  another  suggested 
"teacher  trainers  who  can  work  with  local  communities”  in  promotional  activities,  another  institution 
suggested  research  studies,  workshops,  and  laboratory  equipment. 

Counselor  Training 

Although  counselor  training  is  relatively  new  as  a part  of  the  reimbursed  vocational  teacher 
education  program,  the  number  of  institutions  participating  in  the  reimbursed  program  has  grown  from 
one  (Michigan  State  University)  in  1944-45  to  seven  in  1960-61.  Only  one  institution  indicated  that  it 
would  continue  unaltered  all  of  the  services  to  counselors,  but  five  institutions  said  they  would  con- 
tinue their  pre-service  courses  for  prospective  counselors  if  reimbursement  were  withdrawn,  and  four 
would  continue  both  their  pre- service  and  in-service  courses  for  counselors.  The  services  most  likely 
to  be  eliminated  if  reimbursement  were  withdrawn  are: 

Assisting  counselors  through  visits  to  local  programs  (five  institutions) 

Conducting  in-service  training  conferences  for  counselors  (two  institutions) 

Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials  for  use  in  guidance 
programs  (three  institutions) 

Conducting  research  and  other  studies  in  guidance  (one  institution) 

Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  in  conducting  conferences  and  workshops  for 
counselors  (one  institution) 

Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  in  sponsoring  youth  groups  (two  institutions) 

Making  provisions  for  supervised  experience  for  counselors  (one  institution) 

One  institution  said  it  would  also  eliminate  the  services  of:  (1)  offering  consultant  services, 

(2)  providing  lay  groups  with  counseling  information,  and  (3)  state  and  area  committees.  In  response 
to  the  question  regarding  services  most  needed  and  for  which  vocational  funds  should  be  used,  research 
was  mentioned  twice,  while  consultant  services,  supervised  experience,  experimentation,  conferences 
and  workshops,  promotion  and  cooperative  curriculum  development  were  also  suggested. 
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General  Conclusions 


When  the  responses  from  the  institutions  in  all  fields  were  examined,  it  was  concluded  that  most 
programs  would  continue  unaltered  without  reimbursement  as  far  as  the  following  three  services  were 
concerned;  (1)  pre-service  courses  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  coordinators;  (2)  assisting  teachers, 
counselors  and  coordinators  in  planning  programs  of  study  leading  to  vocational  certification  or  some 
other  credential;  and  (3)  making  provision  for  supervised  practice  teaching  or  other  experience.  The 
services  which  would  be  eliminated  most  often  were; 

1.  Assisting  teachers,  counselors  and  coordinators  through  visits  to  local  programs. 

2.  Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials. 

3.  Cooperating  with  the  State  Board  in  sponsoring  youth  groups. 

4.  Conducting  in-service  training  conferences  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  cooruinators . 
Recommendations 

1.  That  the  State  Board  adopt  the  following  policies: 

a.  That  reimbursement  for  present  programs  of  vocational  teachers'  education  be  reduced 
over  a three-year  period  so  that  by  the  school  year  1965-66  general  reimbursement 
would  be  eliminated. 

b.  That  beginning  in  1965-66,  reimbursement  be  provided  onljv  for  those  services  essential 
to  the  promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education,  and  which  services 
would  not  be  provided  adequately  without  such  reimbursement. 

This  study  would  suggest  the  following  services  might  be  included: 

Assisting  teachers,  counselors,  and  coordinators  through  visits  to  local  programs. 

Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials  (including  programmed  materials). 

Conducting  in-service  training  conferences  for  teachers  counselors,  and  coordinators. 

The  most  necessary  services  to  be  reimbursed  under  this  plan  might  change  as  the  needs 
change.  Reimbursement  on  servic  provided  under  this  arrangement  should  oover  all 
costs.  This  policy  could  be  implemented,  in  part,  beginning  with  the  school  year 
1964-65. 

c.  That  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  funds  budgeted  for  teacher  education  be  designated 
for  research  and  experimentation. 

Teacher  education  institutions  should  be  invited  to  submit  proposals  with  the  under- 
standing that  any  proposal  accepted  may  be  financed  in  full  through  the  use  of  these 
funds . 

2.  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  to  review  and  recommend  to  the  State  Director 
the  proposals  for  research  and  experimentation  which  should  be  funded  under  1,  c above. 


Part  2 

Organization  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education 

Michigan  is  committed  to  an  educational  philosophy  that  delegates  to  local  boards  of  education 
maximum  responsibility  for  planning,  organizing,  and  executing  educational  program's.  Few  prescrip- 
tions have  been  imposed  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Local  boards  of 
education,  through  their  administrators,  have  naade  determinations  regarding  the  administrative  struc- 
ture in  programs  of  vocational  education.  In  recent  years  the  administrative  aspects  of  vocational 
education  have  become  increasingly  complex.  Future  demands  may  result  in  an  even  higher  degree  of 
complexity.'  The  local  community  faces  many  problems  arising  from  the  surge  in  industrial  and  tech- 
nical development.  The  obsolescence  of  skills,  lack  of  work  opportunities  for  the  aged,  young  people 
and  minority  groups,  the  retention  of  young  people  in  school,  and  a host  of  other  concerns  have  never 
been  more  vexing.  Relationships  with  governmental  agencies  dealing  with  manpower  problems  have  become 
intricate  and  involved  and  closer  contact  with  the  industrial-business,  agricultural  community  is 
needed  to  minimize  program  lag.  The  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  the  community  college, 
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competition  for  students,  and  inadequately  trained  counselors  pose  additional  problems.  Strong, 
vigorous  leadership  is  necessary  if  local  schools  are  to  fulfill  their  commitment  to  young  people 
and  adults.  A school  system’s  adequacy  depends  not  only  on  the  individual  competency  of  its  adminis- 
trators but  also  on  the  extent  to  which  this  competency  is  released. 

There  has  been  no  systematic  study  in  Michigan  of  the  pattern  organization  for  the  administration 
of  vocational  education  programs.  Yet  authoritative  sources  emphasize  the  importance  of  organization 
in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs.  Therefore,  in  an  evaluative  study,  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  effective  programs  of  vocational  education  possess 
characteristics  that  make  for  successful  vocational  programs,  in  contrast  with  those  that  do  not. 
Furthermore,  the  University  of  Michigan  Advisory  Committee  indicated  that  such  a study  ranked  second 
in  importance  to  the  task  force  given  major  responsibility  for  investigating  various  aspects  of  admin- 
istration, organization,  and  supervision.  The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  chapter  discusses 
the  highlights  of  the  study  conducted.* 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  study  is  to  shed  more  light  on  the  organization  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Michigan  high  schools,  to  determine  authority  positions  and  to  relate  the  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution of  authority  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  programs. 

Procedure 


The  procedure  was  to  identify  two  groups  of  schools  : Group  X,  schools  whose  programs  were  thought 

to  be  more  effective  than  the  average;’  and  Group  Y,  schools  whose  programs  were  thought  to  be  less 
effective  than  the  average.  To  classify  these  schools,  heads  of  services  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction’s  Division  of  Vocational  Education  were  used  as  a jury  of  experts.  These  people,  along 
with  their  assistants,  have  close  contacts  with  a large  number  of  schools  in  the  state  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  aii  the  fields  of  vocational  education.  They  make  frequent  visitations  to  the  local 
school  districts  and  are  in  written  and  oral  contact  with  the  teachers,  directors,  and  administrators 
of  the  school  districts. 

No  Set  criteria  for  "effectiveness"  of  a program  were  given  the  jury  members.  They  were  merely 
asked  to  select  the  two  groups  of  schools,  each  using  his  knowledge  of  the  existing  programs  in 
Michigan  and  in  the  Individual  schools  and  making  a subjective  judgment  based  on  his  interpretation 
of  effectiveness.  The  lists  which  the  five  jurors  separately  drew  up  were  then  ccnsolidated  and 
re- presented  to  the  assembled  jurors  for  consensus.  The  two  groups  of  schools,  X and  Y,  were  chosen 
at  two  different  periods. 

The  researcher  then  devised  a questionnaire  which  attemoted  to  determine  who  within  a particular 
school  or  school  system  had  the  initial  responsibility  for  performing  selected  administrative  func- 
tions. The  questionnaire  underv/ent  a series  cf  refinements,  review  by  professionals,  and  a trial 
run  before  being  sent  to  the  following  personnel  in  each  school  system  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
study:  the  superintendent,  the  high  school  principal,  the  director  of  vocational  education  (if  such 

a position  had  been  designated  by  the  school)  , and  teachers  of  courses  presumed  to  be  preparing  stu- 
dents for  post-high  school  employment. 

Altogether,  268  questionnaires  were  sent  to  personnel  in  the  39  Group  X schools;  of  these,  240 
or  90  per  cent  were  returned.  Seventy-eight  questionnaires  were  sent  to  personnel  in  the  12  Group  Y 
schools;’  of  these,  60  or  77  per  cent  were  returned. 

Later  a sub-group  of  the  X schools  was  designated.  This  sub-group  (Group  Xx)  consisted  of  ten 
Group  X schools  whose  figures  for  system-wide  enrollment  and  number  of  professional  teachers  employed 
were  closer  to  those  for  the  Y Schools  than  were  those  for  the  total  Group  X.  Sixty- three  question- 
naires were  sent  to  personnel  in  the  Xx  schools,  and  55  or  87  per  cent  were  returned. 

Several  high  schools  were  visited  to  gain  greater  bacV'^round  and  insights  into  administration, 
organization,  and  vocational  education.  These  visits  afforded  an  opportunity  to  check  functions 
covered  by  the  survey  instrument;  moreover,  face-to-face  contact  aided  in  clarifying  actual  practice, 
provided  an  in-depth  extension  of  the  survey,  and  assisted  in  developing  a "feeling"  for  the  school 
and  effectiveness  of  the  educational  enterprise. 


*Abstracted  from  a study  conducted  by  Clarence  C.  Mason,  A Study  of  Organization  tor  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Vocational  Education  in  Selected  Michigan  High  Schools,  a part  of  the  Michigan  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  Project  (Ann  Arbor  Michigan:  The  University  of  Michigan,  Office  of  Research 
Administration,  June  1963). 
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Findings 

The  findings  are  presented  in  the  complete  report  through  a series  of  34  tables  and  explanatory 
text.  Documentation  reveals  that  the  original  identification  of  Groups  X and  Y by  the  jury  was  con- 
firmed by  self-identifications  made  by  personnel  within  the  schools  studied. 

Specific  topics  covered  in  the  findings  are:  self-identification,  hiring  new  personnel,  supervi- 

sion, dismissals,  evaluatiorf,  budgets,  job  descriptions,  lay  advisory  committees,  summer  and  evening 
school  programs,  statements  of  objectives,  departmental  structure,  directors  of  vocational  education, 
relation  of  practical  arts  and  vocational  programs,  follow-up  studies,  and  structure  of  organization. 

The  summarization  of  the  findings  is  based  on  the  two- fold  purpose  of  the  study:  to  determine 

authority  positions  over  administrative  matters  and  to  relate  the  pattern  of  authority  distribution 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  program. 

Distribution  of  Authority 

In  analyzing  the  positions  to  which  authority  had  been  distributed,  it  was  discovered  that  in  all 
groups  of  schools  studied  there  had  been  almost  total  delegation  of  authority  by  the  school  boards  to 
the  professional  personnel.  Table  6 indicates  only  a one  per  cent  retention  of  authority  at  the 
board  of  education  level  in  the  three  groups  of  schools  studied.  This  table  also  indicates  only  one 
per  cent  authority  level  for  lay  advisory  committees  in  the  three  groups. 

System-wide  committees  had  even  less  authority.  Group  X schools  gave  this  position  a one  per  cent 
response;  the  other  two  groups  showed  no  response.  Tha  high  school  committee  had  responses  varying 
from  one  per  cent  in  Group  Y schools  to  three  per  cent  in  Group  Xx  schools,  an  insignificant  amount. 
Presumably  boards  of  education  and  school  executives  do  not  regard  committees  as  proper  agencies  to 
exercise  administrative  authority;  such  thinking  would  be  consistent  with  generally  accepted  adminis- 
trative theory. 


Table  6 

Opinion  by  Group  as  to  Who  in  the  School  or  School  System 
Initially  Makes  Decisions 
(In  per  cent) 


Response 

Group  X 
N-240 

Group  Xx 
N-55 

Group  Y 
N-60 

Teacher,  Coordinator,  Counselor 

18 

21 

19 

Department  Head  or  Chairman 

6 

9 

5 

High  School  Committee 

2 

3 

1 

Principal  or  Assistant  Principal 

22 

28 

28 

Director  of  Vocational  or  Adult 

Education 

28 

11 

13 

System- wide  Committee 

1 

- 

- 

Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintenaent, 
Curriculum  Director,  Director  of 

Special  Services 

21 

26 

32 

Lay  Advisory  Committee 

1 

1 

1 

Board  of  Education 

1 

1 

1 

Table  6 indicates  that  the  department  heads  or  chairmen  had  an  authority  delegation  of  five  per 
cent  in  the  Group  Y schools,  six  per  cent  in  Group  X schools,  and  nine  per  cent  in  Group  Xx  schools. 
Somewhat  surprisingly,  departmentalization  does  not  carry  with  it  a strong  delegation  of  authority. 
The  extent  of  delegation  indi  ted  above  contrasts  with  a positive  response  (from  76  per  cent  in 
Group  Y schools  to  84  per  cer  n Group  Xx  schools)  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  were 
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departments  for  vocational  in  the  respondent’s  school.  This  portion  of  the  study  would  seem  to  bear 
out  those  who  say  the  department  head  or  chairman  is  merely  a figurehead,  possibly  with  influence  but 
certainly  without  authority. 

An  86  per  cent  of  responsiblity  in  Group  Xx  schools,  89  per  cent  in  Group  X schools,  and  92 
per  cent  in  Group  Y schools  was  left  to  be  distributed  among  the  superintendent,  high  school  principal, 
director  of  vocational  education,  and  individual  teachers. 

Table  6 indicates  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  one  of  his  immediate  central  staff  personnel 
retained  32  per  cent  of  the  authority  for  initial  administrative  decisions  in  the  Group  Y schools,  as 
compared  with  a 26  per  cent  retention  in  Group  Xx  schools  and  a 21  per  cent  retention  in  Group  X 
schools. 

The  amount  of  delegated  authority  which  was  retained  at  the  high  school  principal's  level  was  28 
per  cent  for  both  the  Group  Y and  Group  Xx  schools,  and  22  per  cent  for  the  Group  X schools.  Indivi- 
dual teachers  had  21  per  cent  of  the  authority  distributed  to  them  in  the  Group  Xx  schools,  18  per 
cent  in  Group  X schools,  and  19  per  cent  in  Group  Y schools. 

The  amount  of  authority  delegated  to  the  director  of  vocational  education  was  28  per  cent  in 
Group  X schools  and  11  and  13  per  cent  respectively  in  Group  Xx  and  Group  Y schools.  However,  when 
it  was  asked  whether  or  not  the  school  system  had  a director  of  vocational  education,  the  following 
positive  response  was  shown:  Group  X,  63  per  cent;  Group  Xx,  36  per  cent f and  Group  Y,  55  per  cent. 

This  apparent  dichotomy  was  similar  to  that  of  the  department  heads  or  chairmen.  The  explanation  of 
the  dichotomy  is  probably  the  same  in  both  cases:  the  position  exists  more  as  a title  than  as  an 
authority  position. 

Effectiveness  of  Program 

The  respondents  tended  to  agree  with  the  jury  of  experts ' value  judgment  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  the  vocational  education  programs  in  answering  the  question,  "How  well  does  your  school's 
total  program  compare  with  the  programs  of  other  Michigan  high  schools  in  preparing  graduates  for 
immediate  entry  into  gainful  occupations?"  Group  X respondents  tended  to  see  their  program  as  more 
successful  than  the  Group  Y respondents --72  per  cent  "very  good"  and  "good"  responses  in  the  X group 
compared  with  only  47  per  cent  such  responses  in  the  Y group.  The  Xx  group  fell  into  a middle  posi- 
tion with  a 60  per  cent  response.  The  differences  in  patterns  of  authority  distribution  between  the 
Y schools  and  the  Group  X and  sub-group  Xx  schools  may  be  considered  as  organizational  factors  contri- 
buting to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

The  Group  X school  systems  averaged  5,683  pupils  and  232  teachers;  the  Group  Y school  systems 
averaged  1,862  pupils  and  7?  teachers.  With  such  a great  oifference  in  the  size,  a great  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  authority  was  expected.  Therefore,  sub-group  Xx  was  derived  as  being  more 
similar  to  Group  Y in  size  of  operation.  Group  Xx  schools  systems  averaged  2,082  pupils  and  80 
teachers . 

The  study  was  not  expected  to  show  more  similar  patterns  of  response  for  Group  X and  Group  Y 
schools  than  it  showed  for  Group  Xx  and  Group  Y or  even  for  Group  Xx  and  Group  X schools.  However, 
similarity  of  response  between  Group  X and  Group  Y did  permeate  the  findings. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  the  response  patterns.  Group  X and  Group  Xx  schools 
were  similar  in  effectiveness  of  program,  and  dissimilar  in  size  of  operation  and  organizational 
structure;  whereas  Group  Y schools  were  dissimilar  to  Group  X and  Group  Xx  schools  in  effectiveness 
of  program,  but  similar  to  Group  Xx  schools  in  size  of  operation  and  similar  to  Group  X schools  in 
organizational  structure.  These  anomalies  are  not  explained  by  data  in  the  present  study;  however, 
the  answer  may  lie  in  the  fact  that Group  Y schools  had  based  their  organizational  structure  on  other, 
larger  schools  rather  than  on  their  particular  organizational  needs. 

Another  organizational  factor  which  may  influence  tho  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams is  the  delegation  of  authority.  Table  6 indicates  that  Group  Y boards  of  education  had  dele- 
gated as  much  authority  to  the  professional  personnel  as  had  the  boards  of  education  in  the  other 

groups.  However,  this  table  indicates  that  the  superintendent  of  Y schools  retains  32  per  cent  of  the 
authority,  as  compared  with  the  26  per  cent  retained  by  Xx  j'uperintendents . 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  delegation  of  authority  to  department  heads  and  to  directors  of 
vocational  education,  since  the  study  does  not  show  how  closely  title  is  related  to  authority.  How- 
ever, in  all  groups  of  schools  meaningless  titles  should  be  disposed  of  and  authority  distributed 

where  it  can  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  organization  most  effectively. 


o 
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Recommendat  ions 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  study,  the  conclusions,  and  the  researcher’s  observations  in  the 
field,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  to  strengthen  programs  of  vocatioial  education  through 
organizational  structure: 

1.  That  written  policies  be  established  which  clearly  indicate  the  place  of  and  goals  for 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  school  enterprise. 

2.  That  written  policies  be  established  which  clearly  indicate  the  duties  and  relationships 
of  personnel  in  the  vocational  education  programs. 

The  response  to  the  questions,  "Who  prepares  written  objectives  for  vocational 
departments?",  and  "Who  prepares  written  objectives  for  individual  vocational 
courses?"  indicated  a direct  relationship  between  the  existence  of  such  written 
objectives  and  the  strength  of  the  school  program.  Likewise,  the  answer  to  the 
questions,  "Who  prepares  job  descriptions  for  various  vocational  positions?". 

Does  your  school  or  school  system  have  a job  description  for  the  position  of 
director  of  vocational  education?",  and  "Have  the  respondent's  duties  been  clearly 
defined  so  he  knows  what  is  expected  of  him?',  also  suggested  some  direct  rela- 
tionship between  a positive  response  and  the  strength  of  the  school's  program. 

3.  That  positions  carry  responsibility  and  authority  as  well  as  title,  and  that  either  a de- 
partmental chairman  or  director  of  vocational  education  be  designated  where  the  size  of  opera- 
tion and/or  need  for  such  position  is  warranted.  Further,  that  titles  without  corresponding 
responsibility  and  authority  be  eliminated. 

When  the  responses  in  Table  6 are  compared  with  the  response  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  a director  of  vocational  education,  it  seems  that  many 
positions  exist  in  title  but  not  in  corresponding  responsibility  and  authority. 

4.  That  the  superintendent  be  encouraged  to  delegate  to  the  principal  the  responsibility  for 
program  appraisal,  for  supervision,  and  for  hiring  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  that  where 
the  size  of  operation  warrants  sub-delegation,  the  principal  continue  to  be  charged  with 
primary  responsibility  for  these  functions  of  administration. 

Response  to  the  question  of  how  well  tho  school's  total  program  compares  with 
the  programs  of  other  Michigan  high  schools  in  preparing  graduates  for  immediate 
entry  into  gainful  occupations  shows  that  the  principal  is  in  an  advantageous 
position  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  program.  Response  to 
the  question  of  "Who  directly  supervises  teachers  of  high  school  vocational 
subjects?"  shows  that  the  Group  Xx  principal  is  the  chief  supervisor  of  voca- 
tional courses ; this  principal  is  also  shown  to  be  the  primary  person  to  recommend 
non-renewal  of  contracts  for  unsatisfactory  vocational  teachers. 

5.  That  teachers  be  delegated  a clearly  stated  role  in  preparation  of  budget  requests  and 
requests  for  purchase  of  material  and  supplies. 

Group  Xx  teachers  are  indicated  as  playing  an  important  role  in  response  to  the 
questions,  "Who  prepares  budget  requests  for  vocational  education?",  and  "Who 
initiates  requests  for  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  vocational  programs?" 

6.  That  graduates  of  vocational  programs  as  well  as  dropouts  receive  the  same  degree  of  atten- 
tion in  follow-up  studies  as  college-bound  youth;  further,  that  such  information  be  used 

as  part  of  the  appraisal  of  effectiveness  of  vocational  programs. 

7.  That  each  school  and  school  system  study  its  organizational  structure  in  light  of  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  vocational  education  program  needed  for  the  community. 

This  study  has  one  other  dimension  which  the  researcher  had  "read  between  the  lines"  of  the  res- 
ponses to  the  survey  instrument;  encountered  in  discussions  with  leaders  in  the  field;  and  verified 
through  school  visitations.  Though  not  documented  in  this  study,  it  is  a dimension  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  statistical  findings:  namely,  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  program  of  vocational 
education  is  largely  determined  by  how  much  interest  the  chief  administrators  and  the  faculty  have  in 
preparing  students  for  immediate  entry  into  gainful  occupations  and  how  sound  their  ideas  are  for 
doing  so.  The  organizational  structure  can  facilitate  or  impede  the  effectiveness  of  a program,  but 
by  itself  cannot  make  an  otherulse  ineffective  program  effective. 


CHAPTER  V 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN 


The  present  chapter  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  the  programs  of  vocational  teacher  education 
maintained  In  Michigan  institutions  of  higher  education.  Although  sources  for  information  are  mani- 
fold about  specific  activities  of  vocational  teacher  education,  relatively  little  has  been  done  to 
consolidate  this  information;  consequently,  attention  is  given  to  a review  of  institutional  activities, 
patterns  of  curricula  and  peculiarities  inherent  in  each  of  the  fields. 


Responsibility  for  investigation  of  teacher  education  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Western 
Michigan  University.  The  project  co-directors  appointed  a task  force  of  thirteen  individuals  repre- 
senting eight  institutions,  two  local  communities,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Compo- 
sition of  this  group  included:  eight  teacher  educators,  a counselor  trainer,  a local  director  of  voca- 

tional education,  a local  school  administrator,  a supervisor  of  student  teaching  and  a representative 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Four  subcommittees  were  appointed  to  appraise  teacher  education  in  agriculture  education,  business 
education,  home  economics  education  and  industrial  education.  A total  of  ninety-nine  professional 
leaders  participated  in  subcommittee  activities.  The  basic  data  concerning  teacher  education  programs 
were  submitted  in  a series  of  four  subcommittee  activities.  These  were  later  synthesized  into  one 
report.  Vocational  Teacher  Education  in  Michigan,  In  this  final  report  only  certain  major  findings 
will  be  summarized  since  it  is  impossible  to  include  the  mass  of  data  and  findings  that  emerged. 

Several  of  the  subcommittees  have  indicated  that  the  product  of  their  investigations  represented  a 
progress  report  since  the  opportunity  for  self-study  has  triggered  the  necessity  for  continued  effort. 


The  subcommittee  on  agricultural  teacher  education  investigated  four  areas  of  teacher  education: 
the  undergraduate  student,  the  pre-service  program,  in-service  program,  and  the  graduate  program. 
Investigation  of  each  of  these  areas  was  not  exhaustive;  only  certain  aspects  were  studied. 

Michigan  State  University  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  Michigan,  since  one  institution  can  readily  supply  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 
Furthermore,  a land  grant  institution  has  the  facilities  and  staff  both  in  technical  subject  matter  and 
professional  education,  exceedingly  difficult  to  duplicate  in  other  institutions.  In  the  period  1950- 
1961,  a total  of  500  teachers  who  qualified  for  a vocational  secondary  provisional  certificate  grad- 
uated from  the  four- year  program.  Table  1 summarizes  the  graduates  by  year  and  the  distribution 
according  to  teaching  and  non- teaching  placements. 

Data  abstracted  from  annual  federal  reports  revealed  that  in  the  year  1961-62,  231  departments  of 
agricultural  education  employing  238  teachers  were  operative  in  Michigan.  Total  enrollments  in  these 
departments  reached  15,518,  This  enrollment  figure  included  high  school  or  all-day  classes,  young 
farmer  classes  and  adult  farmer  classes.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  teachers  employed  graduated 
from  Michigan  State  University;'  the  remaining  eighteen  graduated  from  nine  other  in-state  or  out-of- 
state institutions. 

The  average  age  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  was  35.5  years.  Average  teaching  experience 
was  8,9  years;  average  tenure  in  present  teaching  position  was  6.8  years. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  had  permanent  teaching  certificates;'  38  per  cent,  provijional  certificates; 
and  5 per  cent  were  teaching  on  special  certification.  Thirty  per  cent  had  earned  the  master’s  degree. 
Approximately  ninety  per  cent  received  their  master’s  degree  from  Michigan  State  University.  Salaries 
ranged  from  a low  of  $4,800  to  $9,799  a year,  averaging  about  $6,391  for  a 12-month  period. 

An  analysis  of  tOv'^ching  time  of  the  238  teachers  revealed  that  slightly  over  30  per  cent  devoted 
100  per  cent  of  their  wo^'kday  to  teaching  agriculture.  About  70  per  cent  spent  anywhere  from  14  to  79 
per  cent  teaching  agricultural  subjects.  This  latter  group  either  served  as  administrative  assistants 
or  taught  other  subjects.  Table  2 shows  the  number  teaching  other  subjects  or  engaged  in  other 
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Table  2 

Other  Subjects  Taught  by  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 


Subject 

Number  of  Teachers 

Science 

78 

Shop 

35 

Study  Hall 

20 

Mathematics 

18 

Social  Studies 

5 

Conservation 

4 

Guidance 

4 

Administrative  Assistant 

2 

Athletics,  Band,  Business  Education,  Cooperative 

Education,  English,  Family  Living,  Geography,  lOFT, 

Special  Education  (one  in  each  subject) 

9 

173 

In  1960-61,  forty-seven  teachers  or  16  per  cent  conducted  young  farm  classes  with  a total  enroll- 
ment of  704.  Average  enrollment  was  about  fifteen  per  teacher.  One  hundred  eighteen  teachers  or  45 
per  cent  taught  adult  farmer  classes  with  an  enrollment  total  of  2,791;  the  average  enrollment  per 
teacher  was  23. 

Some  Characteristics  of  the  Undergraduate 


In  order  to  ascertain  some  characteristics  of  students  preparing  to  be  vocational  agricultural 
teachers,  the  freshman  class  of  1961-62  was  examined.  Nineteen  students  comprised  the  freshman  class, 
17  coming  from  16  Michigan  high  schools;  two  were  out-of-state  residents.  All  nineteen  were  single  and 
one  had  military  experience.  Their  average  age  was  19.  Four  of  the  19  transferred  into  the  vocational 
agriculture  curriculum;  three  from  thi>  College  of  Agriculture  at  Michigan  State;’  one  from  an  out-ot- 
state  institution. 

One  of  Michigan's  requirements  for  certification  in  teaching  vocational  agriculture  is  a minimum 
of  two  years  of  farm  experience  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen,  A Farm  Experience  Inventory,  a 
self-administered  instrument,  was  used  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  freshman  class  met  the 
farm  experience  requirement.  The  inventory  was  filled  out  by  the  student  and  then  evaluated  by  faculty 
members  on  the  basis  of  a five-point  qualitative  scale  ranging  from  ''excellent'*  to  "not  acceptable" 
and  a three-point  quantitative  scale.  Slightly  more  than  sixty  per  cent  fell  within  the  "fair"  to 
"not  acceptable"  in  quality  of  experience  and  most  students  lacked  the  minimum  quantity  of  experience, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  students  enrolling  in  vocational  agricvlture  possess  less  farm 
experience  than  in  the  past.  This  can  be  attributed  to  three  factors:  ta)  students  enroll  at  an 

earlier  age;  (b)  limitation  of  time  to  accumulate  the  necessary  experience;  and  (c)  difficulty  in 
securing  suitable  experience. 

Sixty-threo  per  cent  of  the  1961-62  class  had  4-H  experience  ranging  from  one  to  ten  y^ars. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent  had  F.F.A.  experience  and  took  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school.  Students 
enrolling  in  recent  years  tend  to  have  more  farm  youth  organization  experience  than  previously. 

The  majority  of  the  students  indicated  their  former  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  had  been 
instrumental  in  their  selection  of  vocational  agriculture  teaching  as  a career.  This  corroborates  a 
study  conducted  several  years  ;*go  in  which  the  same  conclusion  was  reached. 

Pre-Service  Program 


The  pre-service  or  four-year  undergraduate  program  included  both  formal  courses  and  extracurric- 
ular activities.  Institutional  policy,  state  certification  and  'he  state  plan  were  identified  as 
determinants  of  the  undergraduate  program.  A total  of  192  quarter  credit  hours  are  required  for 
graduation.  Approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  general-education-and- science 
block,  37  per  cent  to  professional  education. 

Appraisal  of  the  Pre- Service  Program 


In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  pre-service  program,  it  was  decided  that  reactions 
should  be  solicited  from  two  separate  groups,  experienced  teachers  and  vocational  agricultural  students 
enrolled  as  seniors  in  the'  undergraduate  program.  The  first  group  was  composed  of  vocational  agri- 
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culture  teachers  who  graduated  during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960.  During  that  five-year  period, 
the  pre- service  program  had  not  changed  materially.  The  second  group  was  composed  of  17  seniors.  This 
number  constituted  the  entire  senior  class  for  thje  year  1960.  It  was  hypothesized  that  experienced 
teacher  responses  would  differ  from  students  In  training. 

A survey  Instrument  was  prepared  to  appraise  six  activities:  curriculum,  summer  experience  pro- 

gram, extracurricular,  student  teaching,  counseling  and  guidance,  and  general.  Responses  were  based 
upon  a three-polnt  rating  scale  as  well  as  free  choice. 

Findings  of  the  Survey 


In  general,  responses  from  the  two  groups  surveyed  were  not  toe  dissimilar.  Where  marked  de- 
viations existed,  these  are  noted  under  each  of  the  activities  appraised. 

Curriculum 

Respondents  Indicated  there  was  good  balance  between  the  general  education  and  science  courses. 
Fifty  per  cent  stated  that  insufficient  numbers  of  courses  were  offered  in  agricultural  science, 
agricultural  economics,  and  agricultural  engineering*  According  to  the  teacher  group,  undue  emphasis 
In  the  curriculum  was  given  to  general  professional  education  courses  and  not  enough  time  was  given  to 
agricultural  education  courses  and  student  teaching.  General  proft.  sional  education  courses  ranked 
highest  on  the  list  requiring  reorganization.  Students  felt  that  the  agricultural  electives  were 
sufficient,  whereas  the  teacher  group  showed' Ta  preference  for  more  agricultural  electives.  (Agricul- 
tural electives  are  selected  from  technical  courses  in  Dairy,  Livestock,  Poultry,  Farmstead  Beauti- 
fication, Farm  Icrestry,  Crops  and  Soil?,  Land  Use,  and  Fruit’'  and  Vegetables).  Seventy-five  pe  ' cent 
of  the  survey  group  said  that  the  combination  of  required  courses  was  satisfactory.  Fifty-four  per 
cent  thought  the  required  courses  adequately  met  the  needs  of  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher. 

Fifty  per  cent  felt  a five-year  preparation  program  would  be  beneficial. 

Summer  Experience  Program 

In  addition  to  student  teaching,  undergraduates  may  spend  a two-week  apprenticeship  with  an 
experienced  agriculture  teacher  through  the  summer  experience  program,  for  which  three-quarter  credits 
are  offered.  The  responses  by  the  survey  group  revealed  that  those  who  had  participated  in  tne  sum- 
mer experience  program  tended  to  rate  the  activity  higher  than  those  who  did  not.  Fifty  per  cent 
thought  the  experience  was  highly  valuable  and  should  be  required  of  all  agricultural  education  majors. 

Extracurricular  Activities 


The  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  had  participated  in  the  Agricultural  Education 
Club  activities.  Eighty-four  per  cent  said  the  experience  was  of  great  value,  while  the  remainder 
reported  it  was  of  some  value  to  them  in  their  student  teaching  as  well  as  in  their  subsequent  teach- 
ing. Most  respondents  suggested  that  more  skills  and  leadership  activities  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  Club  program. 

Student  Teaching 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  a full  term  of  student  teaching  was  adequate, 
although  several  suggested  additional  time  was  required  and  that  fewer  students  should  be  assigned  to 
a center.  The  same  number  rated  their  student  teaching  experience  as  good. 

Counseling  and  Guidance 


All  respondents  replied  that  sufficient  information  and  assistance  had  been  provided  regarding 
academic  requirements,  course  offerings,  scheduling,  and  the  like.  All  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  had  had  an  academic  advisor  with  whom  th^y  felt  free  to  consult  at  any  tiir'^,  Ninety- two  per 
cent  felt  the  advisement  system  wa?  , dequate  and  should  be  retained. 

General 


This  portion  of  the  survey  was  devoted  to  future  occupational  goals  and  the  reasons  why  teaching 
agriculture  was  selected  as  a career.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  responder ts  repoi .cd  that  interest  in 
agriculture  was  the  chief  reason,  while  24  per  cent  st''ted  that  teaching  in  general  was  the  paramount 
factor.  Seventy-five  per  cent  considered  teaching  vocational  agriculture  as  their  permanent  career; 
16  per  cent  considered  it  a temporary  occupation  and  8 per  cent  were  undecided  as  to  their  future 
plans.  Eighty  per  cent  stated  that  the  undergraduate  program  was  broad  enough  in  scope  to  prepare 
them  for  related  occupations  other  than  teaching. 
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In»$ervice  Teacher  Training  Program 


A comprehensive  program  of  in-service  activities  is  offered  through  collective  efforts  of  the 
College  of  Education,  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  constantly 
expanding  technology  in  agriculture  and  changes  in  instructional  technique  require  that  administrators 
and  teachers  in  the  field  be  given  ample  opportunity  for  professional  growth  on  a continuing  basis. 
In-service  activities  fall  into  ten  categories;  (1)  credit  courses,  (2)  first  year  teacher  follow-up, 
(3)  instructional  materials,  (4)  service  letter,  (5)  professional  meetings,  (6)  annual  conferences, 

(7)  area  conferences,  (8)  research  projects,  (9)  Michigan  Education  Association  meetings,  and  (10) 
other  professional  activities.  A detailed  description  of  these  activities  is  included  in  the  publica- 
tion, Vocational  Teacher  Education  in  Michigan. 

Appraisal  of  the  In-Service  Education  Progreun 

A second  survey  was  conducted  in  connection  with  this  study  to  ascertain  the  reactions  of  the 
experienced  vocational  agriculture  teachers  to  the  in-service  education  program.  A 10  per  cent  random 
sample  was  taken  of  teachers  graduating  between  1955-1960.  Twenty- two  teachers  were  Included  in  the 
sample.  A 78  per  cent  response  was  received.  Teaching  experience  ranged  from  two  to  six  years.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  response. 


Table  3 

Survey  Responses  to  In-Service  Training  Activities 


Item 

A Great 
Help 

Some 

Help 

Very  Little 
Help 

1. 

Follow-up  visits  with  first  year  teacher 

12 

4 

1 

2. 

Individual  visits  with  teachers  in 
their  schools 

12 

4 

1 

3. 

Individual  visits  with  administration 
at  time  of  local  school  visit 

7 

9 

0 

4. 

The  service  letter 

11 

6 

0 

5. 

Technical  subject-matter  meetings 

14 

3 

0 

6. 

Staff  participation  on  professional 
committees 

10 

7 

0 

7. 

Staff  participation  at  professional 
meetings 

9 

8 

0 

8. 

Preparation,  demonstration,  and 
discussion  of  teaching  aids 

14 

3 

0 

9. 

Staff  publications  and  writings 

10 

7 

0 

10. 

Correspondence  to  teachers  about 
submitted  problems 

5 

12 

0 

The  teachers  surveyed  were  requested  to  list  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  improving  or 
strengthening  the  in-service  program.  Comments  were  also  solicited  by  several  staff  members  as  they 
made  contact  and  otherwise  worked  with  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations are  listed  below: 

1.  All  vocational  agriculture  graduates  from  Michigan  State  University  should  have  a major 
in  agriculture. 

2.  The  responsibility  for  organizing  an  in-service  training  program  should  rest  with  the 
agricultural  education  staff  of  the  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University. 

3.  rhe  responsibility  for  the  presentation  of  technical  agricultural  information  should 
rest  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Michigan  State  University. 
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1.  A Rraduate  program  for  vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  Include  a master's  degree  in 
technical  agriculture  with  a concentration  in  areas  such  as  dairy  or  animal  husbandry  or 
other  technical  areas.  This  degree  should  not  be  the  same  as  that  offered  in  agricultural 
education. 

5.  Extension  courses  with  credit  should  be  available  at  centers  in  the  state  to  accommodate 
all  types  of  self- Improvement  programs. 

6.  Special  Programs: 

The  vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  be  given  released  time  I'o  attend  certified 
special  programs  such  as: 

a.  Dairy  school  at  Michigan  State  University. 

b.  Mastitis  team  meetings. 

c.  Brucellosis  eradication  program  meetings. 

7.  Literature: 

a.  Newsletter  from  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  should 
be  made  available  to  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

b.  Fact  sheets  on  specific  topics  should  be  sent  to  all  vocational 
agriculture  departments  on  a continuing  basis. 

c.  Bulletins.  The  policy  of  sending  bulletins  in  quantity  should  be 
determined  by  the  topic  and  the  size  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
department.  Single  copies  should  be  available  to  all  departments, 

d.  Journals,  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  were  active  members  of  such  societies  as  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Science  Association  or  the  Society  of  Animal  Production.  A research 
journal  is  available  from  each  society. 

8.  The  program  of  assembling  teaching  units  and  teaching  aids  should  be  evaluated 
according  to  (1)  use  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  (2)  the  development 
of  strong  vocational  agriculture  leaders, 

9.  All  vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  be  responsible  for  working  with  others 
in  a total  agricultural  program  in  a county. 

Credit  Courses 

Some  special  problems  attend  offering  credit  courses  on  an  extension  basis.  Twenty- two  extension 
courses  in  agricultural  education  were  offered  throughout  the  state  during  the  period,  1956-1961. 

Twenty  courses  were  conducted  in  centers  in  the  lower  peninsula  and  two  in  the  l^per  Peninsula. 
Additional  courses  could  have  been  offered however,  limitation  in  staff  time  and  funds  Interfered, 

The  relatively  small  number  of  teachers  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  accounts  for  the  difference  in  number 
of  course  offerings. 

Average  enrollment  in  extension  courses  was  approximately  12,  The  low  enrollment  can  be  attri- 
buted to  several  factors.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  agriculture  teachers  already  had  the  master’s  degree. 
The  remaining  166  teachers  were  so  widely  scattered  geographically  that  courses  scheduled  in  any  one 
location  attracted  a limited  number  of  teachers.  Furthermore,  the  specialized  subject  matter  was  not 
conducive  to  attracting  other  than  agriculture  teachers. 

Forty  courses  in  technical  agriculture  were  offered  throughout  the  State  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  five-year  period,  1957-1961,  Ninety  per  cent  were  conducted  in  the  lower  p-nl.isula. 
This  substantiated  the  complaints  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  that 
technical  agriculture  courses  were  not  available. 

Graduate  Education  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

Graduate  education  is  available  on  both  the  master's  and  doctoral  level  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Master’s  Program 


The  stated  objectives  for  the  master’s  degree  program  were: 
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1.  To  develop  further  competency  as  a teacher  in  a public  school  system. 

2.  To  provide  basic  preparation  in  research  and  broad  areas  of  education  for  students  of  agri- 
cultural education  who  plan  to  pursue  work  beyond  the  master's  degree. 

3.  To  develop  further  competency  as  a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

4.  To  prepare  for  entrance  into  leadership  positions  in  vocational  education. 

The  master's  degree  program  in  agriculture  education  includes  work  in  three  areas:  general  pro- 

fessional education,  specialized  professional  education,  and  technical  agriculture.  A total  of  forty- 
five  credit  hours  usually  is  required  for  completion  of  the  program.  As  a general  rule,  one-third  of 
the  graduate's  program  is  dedicated  to  each  of  these  areas. 

Professional  Education  Area;  All  graduate  students  are  required  to  take  a course  in  Principles 
of  Curriculum  Improvement.  Additional  courses  are  selected  in  guidance,  social-philosophical  founda- 
tions, learning  theory,  or  administration. 

Specialized  Profess ioital  Area:  Courses  normally  included  in  this  area  are  in  agricultural  educa- 

tion and  vocational  education.  Seminars  and  advanced  problems  courses  are  based  upon  the  specific 
needs  of  the  students. 

Technical  Agriculture  Area:  The  graduate  student  may  strengthen  his  background  in  technical  agri- 

culture content  fields  through  this  portion  of  his  program.  Courses  may  be  selected  from  agricultural 
economics,  agricultural  engineering,  animal  husbandry,  dairy,  farm  crops,  horticulture,  poultry 
science,  soil  science,  rural  sociology,  and  closely  related  sciences.  Since  many  teachers  need  to 
strengthen  their  background  in  certain  areas  or  overcome  certain  personal  or  professional  weaknesses 
they  may  enroll  in  one  or  two  courses  in  any  department  in  the  university.  Examples  are  speech, 
sociology,  and  language. 

For  teachers  who  aspire  to  leadership  positions  in  agricultural  or  vocational  education  or  to 
work  beyond  the  master's  degree,  there  is  generally  less  emphasis  on  the  technical  content  areas  and 
more  on  basic  preparation  in  the  professional  areas. 

Appraisal  of  the  Master's  Degree  Program 

In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  master's  degree  program  it  was  decided  to  survey 
two  groups:  (1)  teachers  vrtio  had  received  their  master's  degree,  and  (2)  students  who  were  enrolled 

in  the  master's  program.  The  survey  was  administered  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Conference  held 
on  the  HichLgan  State  University  campus.  One  hundred  sixty  teachers  were  requested  to  fill  out  the 
survey  form.  Eighty-eight,  or  55  per  cent,  responded.  Thirty-six  respondents  had  completed  their 
master's  work  and  fifty-two  were  in  various  stages  of  completion.  Twenty- seven  of  the  36  who  had 
con^leted  their  master's,  earned  it  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  the  survey,  five  had  been  earned 
within  the  previous  six- to- ten-year  period  and  four  had  received  their  degrees  prior  to  the  ten-year 
period. 

Reactions  to  the  value  of  courses  taken  in  the  master's  degree  program  are  sumniarized  in  Table  4. 
Instructions  supplied  in  connection  with  the  survey  form  stressed  the  fact  that  the  respondent  was  to 
react  only  to  those  courses  in  which  he  had  been  enrolled. 

Other  questions  in  the  survey  revealed  the  following  findings : the  majority  of  respondents  in- 

dicated that  the  chief  reason  for  pursuing  the  master's  was  for  professional  improvement;  the  next 
largest  group  indicated  financial  gain  and  t 3 smallest,  advancement.  Seventy- three  per  cent  of  the 
fifty-five  teachers  responding  endorsed  more  off-campus  credit  courses.  Courses  in  technical  agri- 
culture, Table  5,  seemed  to  have  the  most  appeal. 

Doctoral  Proerams  in  Agricultural  Education 

The  doctoral  programs  in  agricultural  education  are  designed  for  persons  with  exceptional  scholas- 
tic aptitude  who  show  premise  of  becoming  leaders  in  agricultural  education  or  in  closely  related 
fields.  The  positions  for  which  the  doctorate  qualifies  a person  include:  college  teacher  of  agri- 

cultural education,  instructional  materials  specialist,  research  worker  (state  or  national),  state 
supervis.or  or  consultant  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  local  or  state  administrator  in 
vocational  education,  consultant  for  international  programs,  education  specialist  in  industry  or 
government.  Programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Education  are  offered. 

A program  encompassing  approximately  two  full  years  of  study  beyond  the  master's  degree  is  plan- 
ned for  each  candidate.  The  concentration  of  study  in  the  various  fields  will  vary  with  the  candi- 
date's goals,  background  of  study,  current  status  of  understanding,  and  experience.  The  candidate 
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for  either  degree  is  expected  to  choose  a research  problem  and  to  report  the  research  in  the  form  of 
a thesis.  TIae  thesis  is  usually  equivalent  to  36  credits.  Language  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  require  that  the  candidate  pass  examinations  demonstrating  his  ability  to  read 
German  and  French  at  a level  of  proficiency  needed  to  conduct  the  research  work.  It  is  possible  to 
take  additional  course  work  in  another  professional  area  to  offset  the  requirement  of  one  language. 
The  Doctor  of  Education  Degree  requires  reading  ability  of  one  language  or  demonstrated  competency 
in  the  field  of  statistics. 


Table  4 

Respondent  Reaction  to  Value  of  Courses 
In  Master's  Degree  Program 


Reaction 

ITEM 

Very 

Not 

Important 

Important 

Important 

General  Professional  Education 


Administration 

22 

13 

6 

Curriculum  Improvement 

21 

22 

6 

Guidance 

23 

17 

2 

Teacher  & Administration 

13 

21 

1 

Psychological  Problems  of  the  Classroom 

6 

19 

8 

Trends  in  Education 

5 

20 

9 

Specialized  Professional  Education 


Farm  Mechanics 

37 

10 

2 

Young  Farmer 

15 

24 

2 

Adult  Farmer 

18 

22 

1 

Course  Building  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

29 

14 

5 

Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education 

0 

1 , 

0 

Technical  Agriculture  and  Cognat 

e Education 

Soils 

36 

24 

0 

Animal  Husbandry 

36 

7 

0 

Sociology 

7 

24 

4 

Crops 

2 

1 

0 

Horticulture 

1 

0 

0 

Table  5 

Off-Campus  Courses  Requested 


Course  Area 

Frequency 

Technical  Agriculture 

33 

Agricultural  Education 

12 

Guidance 

5 

School  Administration 

3 

Sociology 

2 

lh\ 


The  student  must  pass  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examinations.  The  written  examination  in- 
cludes three  areas;  (1)  A^’ricultural  Education,  (2)  the  related  field  outside  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, and  (3)  the  general  field  of  education.  The  first  two  of  these  examinations  are  under  the  dir- 
ection of  the  appropriate  members  of  the  candidate’s  guidance  committee,  supplemented  by  other  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  college.  The  third  examination  is  directed  by  a standing  examin- 
ing committee  created  for  the  purpose  by  the  college.  The  topics  covered  will  represent  those  ideas 
and  concepts  which  give  structure  and  meaning  to  the  field  of  education.  The  oral  examination  is 
held  after  the  written  examinations  have  been  completed  and  evaluated.  The  purpose  of  the  oral  exami- 
nation is  to  probe  items  which  appear  from  the  written  examination  to  need  further  investigation,  and 
items  not  included  in  the  written  examination.  The  oral  examination  is  directed  by  appropriate  members 
of  the  guidance  conunitcee  and  personnel  selected  from  the  standing  committee  by  its  chairman. 

The  comprehensive  examinations  must  Ic  passed  within  five  calendar  years  after  the  date  of  admis- 
sion to  the  doctoral  program.  Before  taking  the  examination,  the  student  must  have  completed  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  his  required  course  credits,  not  including  credit  toward  his  thesis. 

The  candidate  is  examined  orally  upon  presentation  of  his  thesis.  The  examination  centers  on  the 
thesis  itself,  but  it  also  includes  examination  on  relevant  basic  concepts. 

Appraisal  fo  the  Doctoral  Program 

Two  separate  studies  were  conducted  to  appraise  the  doctoral  program  in  agricultural  education. 

The  first  study  constituted  a follow-up  of  all  individuals  who  had  been  awarded  the  doctorate  degree 
since  the  program  was  instituted.  A self-administered  survey  form  was  constructed  containing  seven 
categories  for  which  reactions  were  requested;  admission  procedure,  language  requirements,  course 
requirement,  dissertation,  staff  and  facilities,  examination  procedure  and  placement.  A total  of 
twenty-four  specific  items  were  listed.  Responses  to  some  items  were  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory  ratings;  others,  on  a yes-no  check  list. 

Findings ; A detailed  analysis  of  the  findings  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report;  consequently, 
only  a summary  is  provided. 

Admission  Procedure;  Items  in  admission  procedure  included  (1)  the  application  form,  (2)  test- 
ing program,  (3)  the  interview,  and  (4)  scholarship  requirements.  Respondents  indicated  that  the 
application  form,  the  interview  and  scholarship  requirements  were  satisfactory.  Two  of  the  17  reacted 
negatively  to  the  testing  program  and  said  it  was  unsatisfactory. 

Language  Requirements;  Three  items  were  included  in  this  category:  (1)  language  requirement, 

(2)  language  substitution  option,  and  (3)  statistics  option.  Twenty- three  per  cent  felt  the  lan- 
guage requirement  was  unsatisfactory.  The  language  substitution  option  and  the  statistics  option  were 
satisfactory  to  the  remainder.  As  shown  by  specific  comments,  those  responding  negatively  questioned 
whether  the  benefits  were  commensurate  with  time,  money,  and  effort  expended. 

Course  Requirement ; Four  items  were  included  in  this  category;  (1)  greater  variety  in  courses, 
(2)  independent  study,  (3)  courses  outside  of  education,  (4)  courses  in  more  fields  of  education. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  a greater  variety  of  courses  would  be  beneficial  and  fifty 
per  cent  requested  additional  courses  other  than  professional  education.  Twenty-three  per  cent 
favored  more  independent  study.  Twenty-eight  thought  courses  in  other  areas  of  education  should  be 
available. 

Dissertation;  Items  included  in  this  category  included:  (1)  problem  selection,  (2)  credit 

allocation,  (3)  flexibility  in  pursuing  a problem.  All  respondents  rejected  the  selection  of  a re- 
search problem  from  a prepared  list,  implying  maximal  freedom  in  problem  selection.  Less  credit  al- 
location for  the  dissertation  and  more  flexibility  in  researching  a problem  was  recommended  by  one 
respondent. 

Staff  and  Facilities;  Items  listed  in  this  cateogry  included:  (1)  advisory,  (2)  other  College 

of  Education  faculty,  (3)  faculty  from  other  fields,  (4)  library,  (5)  statistical,  (6)  study 
facilities. 

Of  the  17  respondents,  all  indicated  they  received  adequate  assistance  from  advisers.  One  of  the 
17  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  advisory  committee  members  in  the  College  of  Education  and  in  another 
discipline. 

Fourteen  of  the  16  respondents  said  the  library  facilities  were  good;  tv)  thought  they  were  in- 
adequate. Statistical  equipment  and  facilities  were  rated  as  adequate  by  jl3  of  the  15  respondents. 

Two  thought  this  area  could  be  improved.  Study  facilities  met  with  less  approval  since  only  10  of 
the  15  respondents  felt  they  were  adequate,  four  said  they  were  fair  and  one  felt  they  were  poor. 
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Examtmitions : irrms  listed  in  this  category  were  (1)  too  early  in  the  program;  and  (2)  too  lace 

in  the  program. 

All  respondents  said  the  comprehensive  examinations  came  at  the  right  time  in  their  program. 

Placement:  Individuals  were  requested  to  respond  to  the  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  place- 

ment service.  Ten  of  the  12  respondents  found  it  satisfactory;  two  said  it  was  unsatisfactory.  Others 
were  on  leave  from  positions  and,  therefore,  found  it  unnecessary  to  utilize  the  placement  service. 

Appraisal  by  Doctoral  Candidates  in  Agricultural  Educati^ 

The  second  study  concerned  with  the  appraisal  of  the  doctoral  program  was  directed  to  the  candi- 
dates currently  working  toward  the  doctorate  in  agricultural  education.  A similar  survey  instrument 
to  that  mentioned  in  the  study  above  was  devised,  except  that  irrelevant  items  were  deleted.  Addi- 
tional items  were  included  since  several  modifications  in  the  doctoral  program  had  been  adopted 
recently.  The  respondents  were  requested  to  check  items  on  the  basis  of  a three-point  rating  scale. 

A summary  of  the  responses  is  presented  in  tabular  form. 

Admission  Procedure:  Improvement  in  the  testing  program  and  to  a lesser  degree  in  the  entrance 

interview  was  advocated  according  to  responses  in  Table  6. 


Table  6 


Responses  to  Admission  Procedures 


Item 

Response 

Number 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Application  for  Admission 

13 

11 

2 

0 

Scholarship  Requirements 

13 

13  ? 

0 

0 

Testing  Program 

11 

6 

3 

2 

The  Interview  Procedure 

13 

9 

4 

0 

Program  Planning;  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  according  to  Table  7,  suggested  that  certain 
weaknesses  may  exist  in  planning  course  work  and  research  in  connection  with  the  dissertation.  Selec- 
tion procedures  in  regard  to  adviser  and  guidance  committee  appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 


Table  7 


Responses  to  Program  Planning  Procedures 


Response 

Item 

Number 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Course  Work 

11 

7 

4 

0 

Research 

11 

7 

3 

1 

Selection  of  Guidance 
Committee 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Selection  of  Advisor 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Examinations : The  small  number  of  responses  to  this  category  was  probably  due  to  the  number  of 
doctoral  candidates  who  had  not  completed  their  examinations.  The  general  examination  in  education 
which  is  designed  to  test  the  competency  of  the  candidate  in  the  overall  field  of  education  received 
unfavorable  reaction  by  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  seven  responding. 


Table  8 

Responses  to  Examination  Procedures 


Item 

Response 

Number 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Preliminary  Examination 

6 

5 

1 

0 

Oral  Examination 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Comprehensive  Examination 

7 

3 

4 

0 
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LanRuage  Requirement ; Neither  the  language  requirement  nor  the  substitution  of  twelve  hours 
of  course  work  was  endorsed  very  highly.  Almost  70  per  cent  said  the  language  requirement  was  un- 
satisfactory and  fifty  per  cent  reacted  in  a similar  manner  to  the  course  substitution. 

Table  9 

Responses  to  the  Language  Requirement 


Response 

Item 

Number 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Language  for  Ph.D. 
Substitution  of  Course 

12 

4 

8 

Work 

12 

8 

4 

Substitution  of  Statis- 

tics in  Ed.D. 

12 

10 

2 

General  Recommendations 


1.  Reimbursable  funds  for  teacher  duration  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  specifically 
identified.  The  teacher  education  staff  in  agriculture  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  recommend  uses  to  which  the  monies  will  be  put. 

2.  The  staff  in  agricultural  education  should  be  given  responsibility  to  develop  program,  and 
the  various  activities  making  up  such  program.  These  activities  and  the  emphasis  on  certain 
activities,  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  need. 

3.  The  teaching  of  on-  and  off-campus  courses  in  teacher  education  in  agriculture  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level  becomes  the  function  of  the  university  and,  as  such,  should  be 
financed  and  promoted  by  the  university. 

4.  Institutional  policies  regarding  minimum  enrollments  in  courses  should  not  be  allowed  to 
handicap  vocational  education  staffs  in  providing  essential  specialized  professional  educa- 
tion courses. 

5.  Specific  reimbursable  funds  should  be  set  aside  in  the  very  near  future  for  an  intensive 
evaluation  study  of  the  total  program  in  teacher  education  for  vocational  agriculture,  with 
implications  for  changes  as  the  findings  of  such  a study  might  indicate. 

6.  Staff  and  clerical  positions  should  be  filled  in  keeping  with  personnel  needs,  to  adequately 
perform  the  functions  of  an  on-going  program  of  teacher  education  in  vocational  agriculture. 

7.  Noninstitutional , reimbursable  funds  should  continue  to  be  used  to  assist  communities  which 
provide  student  teaching,  to  allow  time  for  the  supervising  teacher  to  -ngage  in  his  teacher 
education  activities. 


Part  2 

Business  and  Distributive  Teacher  Education 

Although  services  for  the  preparation  of  business  education  teachers  have  been  in  existence  for 
some  time,  reimbursed  vocational  teacher  education  in  business  and  distributive  education  is  a rela- 
tively late  arrival.  Federal  funds  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  were  appropriated  only  for 
teacher  education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  Business  and 
distributive  teacher  education  have  been,  in  a sense,  disadvantaged.  With  the  passage  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act  of  1936,  additional  federal  funds  have  been  available  for  distributive  education.  Only 
state  funds  have  been  used  for  the  support  of  business  teacher  education  for  the  preparation  of  office 
coordinators . 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  business  and  distributive  teacher  education  are  discussed  separately, 
although  in  practice  most  institutions  providing  teacher  education  services  have  interlocked  both 
phases.  Business  education  as  mentioned  in  this  report  encompasses  both  office  occupations  and  basic 
business  and  economics  education.  Distributive  education  is  confined  to  distributive  occupations. 

Procedure  for  the  Study 

Two  separate  sub-task  forces  were  appointed  to  conduct  studies  in  business  and  distributive 
teacher  education.  The  business  education  sub- task  force  included  representatives  from  those 
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institutions  of  higher  education  that  were  affiliated  with  the  Michigan  Association  for  Teacher  Educa- 
tion in  Business.  The  following  nine  institutions  participated;  Central  Michigan  University,  Eastern 
Michigan  University,  Ferris  State  College,  Michigan  State  University,  Northern  Michigan  University, 
University  of  Detroit,  University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  State  University,  and  Western  Michigan  University. 
The  University  of  Michigan  assumed  the  responsibility  for  this  sub- task  force.  Data  were  secured 
through  reports  from  the  various  institutions  and  conferences  held  by  this  group, 

The  distributive  education  sub- task  force  was  composed  of  15  individuals  representing  teacher 
educators,  local  public  schools,  business,  and  a consultant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Data 
were  accumulated  through  meetings,  conferences  and  the  review  of  statistical  and  descriptive  reports. 
Western  Michigan  University  provided  the  leadership  for  this  group. 

Both  of  these  groups  confined  their  activities  to  the  preparation  of  a general  format  by  which 
each  institution  could  appraise  its  own  program. 

Cooperative  Office  Teacher  Education 


Cooperative  office  education  in  Michigan  is  in  its  twenty- third  year.  In  1962,  there  were  37 
specialized  office  cooperative  programs  conducted  on  the  high  school  level  and  six  on  the  post- 
high  school  level.  Thirty- two  high  schools  and  two  post-high  school  institutions  offered  both  a 
program  of  office  and  a program  of  distributive  education  planned  by  the  same  teacher- coordinator. 
Forty- four  diversified  cooperative  programs  of  office,  distributive,  and  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion were  conducted  in  44  high  schools.  Thus,  office  education  was  a part  of  121  programs.  Three 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  students  received  instruction  in  1962  in  office  occupations, 
through  enrollment  in  a cooperative  education  program  of  some  type. 

Thirty-seven  teacher- coordinators  had  the  sole  responsibility  for  coordinating  a program  in 
office  occupations;  35  coordinating  both  an  office  program  and  a distributive  program;  39  were  coor- 
dinators of  diversified  cooperative  programs  involving  office,  distributive  and  trade  and  industrial 
occupations . 

Teacher-coordinators  for  office  occupations  have  been  prepared  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Michigan  State  University,  and  Wayne  State  University.  Since  the  majority  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  experienced  classroom  teachers,  most  are  prepared  at  the  graduate  level.  The  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  provide  on-campus  courses  during  the  year  and  in  summer  sessions,  offer  courses  in 
extension  centers,  make  school  visitations  and  participate  in  other  teacher  education  activities, 
including  coordinator  conferences,  preparation  of  instructional  materials  and  research. 

Other  Business  Teacher  Education 


Business  teachers  are  trained  at  eight  state  colleges  and  universities  and  at  one  private  uni- 
versity. These  include;  Central  Michigan  University,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  Ferris  State 
College,  Michigan  State  University,  Northern  Michigan  University,  University  of  Detroit,  University 
of  Michigan,  Wayne  State  University,  and  Western  Michigan  University. 

All  institutions  conduct' both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  with  the  exception  of  Ferris 
State  College.  Four  administrative  patterns  are  used  to  locate  responsibility  for  business  teacher 
education  curricula.  At  Eastern  Michigan  University,  Central  Michigan  University,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Northern  Michigan  University,  and  Ferris  State  College,  the  responsibility  for  programs 
for  business  teachers  resides  in  the  Department  or  School  of  Business.  At  Wayne  State  University  and 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  program  is  administered  in  the  School  of  Education.  At  Michigan 
State  University,  the  undergraduate  program  is  a dual  responsibility  of  the  College  of  Education 
and  the  College  of  Business;  the  graduate  program  is  handled  by  the  College  of  Education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  gives  joint  responsibility  for  the  program  to  the  school  of  Business  and  Arts  and 
the  School  of  Sciences. 

Precise  data  on  enrollments,  staff,  budgets,  and  other  aspects  of  the  program  were  not  available, 
since  some  institutions  enroll  business  teaching  majors  in  departments  having  other  majors  such  as 
secretarial  and  accounting.  An  estimated  350  business  teachers  are  certified  per  year. 

The  Business  Education  Program 

The  program  for  business  teachers  in  all  of  the  participating  schools  was  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  preparation  for  secondary  school  teaching.  It  reflected  several  influences  such  as 
the  liberal  arts  college,  the  state  certification  code,  and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Colleges. 

The  colleges  were  consistent  in  allotting  about  50  per  cent  of  the  program  to  liberal  arts.  They 
required  a minimum  of  about  12  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  following;  linguistics -speech,  science- 
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mathematics,  and  social  studies.  The  state  requirements  of  a major  and  two  teaching  minors  was 
commonly  met  by  a major  and  minor  in  the  business  field,  and  one  teaching  minor  in  a cognate  field. 
Most  of  the  schools  represented  offered  a choice  of  two  majors  (secretarial  and  general  business)  , 
with  a few  offering  a third  choice,  distribution. 

The  curriculums  in  general  represented  a loose  fit  to  s udent  needs.  Offerings  and  elections 
are  on  the  basis  of  subject  names  or  titles,  frequently  according  to  availability.  In  practically 
all  cases  there  was  reason  to  assume  that  content  and  teaching  method  were  geared  to  the  nc  ds  of 
students  preparing  for  business  positions  rather  than  teaching.  Furthermore,  subject  matter  could 
be  more  closely  fitted  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers,  economics  for  teachers,  conservation 
for  teachers,  and  others,  ' 


Each  of  the  following  was  a course  required  by  at  least  one  school.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  were  required  by  at  least  half  of  the  colleges  represented; 


* accounting 

* economics 

* communications  (report  writing) 

* typewriting 
law 

office  machines 
introduction  tc  business 
business  policy 
records  management 


management 

personnel 

statistics 

marketing 

shorthand 

income  tax 

finance 

business  mathematics 
secretarial  science 


Proles_sional  Education 


Instruction  in  professional  education  in  all  of  the  colleges  conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
the  certification  code,  and  differed  from  institution  to  institution  in  organization  pattern  and 
amount  rather  than  in  kind.  The  twenty  semester  hours  defied  comparison  and  tabulation  because  of 
the  nature  of  these  differences,  but  in  all  cases  included  the  following: 

Social  foundations  of  education  (history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education,  educational 
sociology,  and  others). 

psychological  foundations  (educational  psychology,  child  growth  and  development,  guidance,  mental 
health,  and  others). 

Public  education  (organization,  administration,  and  curriculum). 

Methods  of  teaching  (general  methods,  general  methods  in  business  subjects  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing specific  subjects,  such  as  secretarial,  distribution,  general  business). 

Directed  teaching  (this  laboratory  experience  was  considered  a most  important  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers,  and  the  great  variety  of  practices  was  shown). 

Some  relied  on  campus  schools  controlled  by  the  department  or  school  of  education,  where  the 
student  teacher  was  in  close  and  frequent  contact  with  instructors  of  method  courses  and  with  busines 
education  instructors.  Some  used  off-campus  schools  where  articulation  of  practice  teaching  with 
professional  classes  was  likely  to  be  very  loose.  Practice  varied  as  to  the  amount  of  laboratory 
experiences.  Some  schools  arranged  for  full-day  experience  of  six  weeks  or  more;  some  planned  half- 
day assignments  for  one  semester  only.  Variety  of  experience  was  sought  by  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  additional  experience  in  teaching  in  both  a major  and  a minor;  (2)  in  two  different  subjects, 
i.e.  typing  and  bookkeeping;  (3)  at  two  levels,  i,e.  a junior  high  school  and  a senior  high  school 
experience. 

Supervision  varied.  Some  arranged  to  have  " •.  .Jnt  teachers  supervised  by  members  of  the  business 
education  faculty,  or  by  general  methods  teache  s and  some  appointed  resident  supervisors.  There 
were  faults  with  each  of  these  arrangements,  auu  little  confidence  was  expressed  that  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  laboratory  experience  were  being  realized. 

Distributive  Teacher  Education 


Distributive  education  in  Michigan  is  in  its  twenty- fifty  year.  In  1962  there  were  34  distribu- 
tive education  cooperative  programs  conducted  on  the  high  school  level  and  four  on  the  post-high 
school  level.  Thirty-two  high  schools  and  two  post-high  school  institutions  offered  both  a program 
of  distributive  and  a program  of  office  education,  coordinated  by  the  same  teacher-coordinator.  Forty- 
four  diversified  occupations  programs  of  office,  distributive,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  were 
conducted  in  44  high  schools. 
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Thirty-six  teacher- coordinators  had  the  sole  responsibility  for  coordinating  a program  in  dis- 
tributive occupations;  35  coordinating  both  a distributive  and  office  program,  and  39  were  coordina- 
tors of  diversified  occupations  programs  of  which  distributive  education  was  a part.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty- four  students  received  instruction  in  distributive  occupations  in  a coopera- 
tive education  program  of  some  type.  Although  enrollments  have  periodically  fluctuated  there  has 
been  a noticeable  upward  trend  since  1937. 

Four  institutions  have  been  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  to 
prepare  distributive  education  coordinators.  These  include  Michigan  State  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  Wayne  State  University,  and  Western  Michigan  University.  At  Western  Michigan,  distributive 
teacher  education  is  located  in  a single  department,  while  at  the  other  institutions  it  is  a part  of 
a total  program  of  business  and  distributive  education. 

Western  Michigan  University  operates  a rather  extensive  undergraduate  and  graduate  program, 
whereas  the  other  institutions  conduct  programs  on  the  graduate  level  only.  In  addition  to  offering 
professional  courses  on  campus,  the  institutions  offer  extension  courses  to  upgrade  coordinators, 
provide  school  visitations  and  consultative  curriculum  aid,  develop  instructional  materials,  and  par- 
ticipate in  coordinator  conferences  and  other  in-service  activities. 

The  Forward  Look  in  Preservice  Distributive  Teacher  Education 

The  pre-service  distributive  teacher  education  program  of  the  future  has  an  unparalleled  chal- 
lenge before  it.  The  nation-wide  emphasis  upon  the  program  approach  to  distributive  education  has 
very  definite  implications.  The  program  approach  involves  a complete  curriculum  and  implies  a series 
or  sequence  of  distributive  experiences  beginning  very  et  -ly  in  the  individual's  school  career.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a person  could  begin  the  study  of  distribution  as  early  as  kindergarten  and  con- 
tinue on  through  elementary  school  experience,  to  junior  high  school  graduation,  on  to  connuunicy 
college,  and  into  adulthood. 

With  such  a broad  program  approach,  the  distributive  teacher  education  program  of  the  future 
will  need  to  meet  this  challenge.  The  following  set  of  beliefs  should  undergird  distributive  educa- 
tion and  the  new  distributive  teacher  education  program: 

Belief  number  one;  A general  introduction  to  the  field  of  distribution  should  begin  in  the 
elementary  grades- -as  early  as  the  kindergarten— units  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  distribution  pro- 
cess and  its  career  implications. 

The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  provide  instructional  units  for  the  pre- 
service preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  It  is  conceivable  that  a course,  "Teaching  of  Distribu- 
tion for  the  Elementary  School,"  could  be  offered.  This  would  be  similar  to  Such  courses  as  "Tea-h- 
ing  of  Reading"  or  "Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  Teacher." 

The  distributive  teacher  education  institution  should  also  provide  topical  outlines  dealing  with 
content,  lists  of  audio-visual  aids  available  and  suitable  for  this  level,  and  story  books  and  other 
materials  designed  to  be  read  by  the  elementary  pupils. 

Belief  number  two:  Career  opportunities  in  distribution  should  be  adequately  covered  in  the 

junior  high  school  in  those  courses  dealing  with  careers  and/or  occupations. 

The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  provide  instructional  units  for  the  pre- 
service preparation  of  the  junior  high  school  teacher,  so  that  he  may  better  understand  its  career 
opportunities . 

Belief  number  three;  The  distribution  process  should  be  adequately  covered  in  the  high  school 
by  the  course  or  courses  dealing  with  general  or  basic  business. 

The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  provide  instructional  units  for  the  pre- 
service preparation  of  general  business  teachers  dealing  with  the  distribution  process  and  the  teach- 
ing of  it. 

Belief  number  four:  Specialized  courses  in  the  various  aspects  of  distribution  p’  .t»ld  be  a part 

of  .he  curricular  offerings  in  the  llth  and  12th  grades  of  all  comprehensive  high  schools  and  commu- 
nity colleges. 

The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  prepare  teachers  of  distribution  through 
a pre- service  curriculum  which  will  provide  the  individual  with  considerable  depth  in  subject-matter 
preparation  and  practical  work  experience. 

Belief  number  five:  Cooperative  work-study  technique  should  be  a part  of  the  distributive  educa- 

tion program  in  all  comprehensive  high  schools  and  community  colleges. 
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The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  prepare  teacher- coordinators  tnrough 
a well-planned  pre-service  curriculum  which  has  a proper  balance  of  general  and  specialized  education. 
The  specialized  area  should  provide  for  depth  in  subject  matter,  supervised  work-experience,  and  a 
well-planned  student  teaching  internship. 

Belief  number  six;  A distributive  education  program  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  should  have  a youth  organization  for  the  distributive  education  students. 

The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  devote  some  time  in  the  pre- service  teacher 
preparation  of  teachers  to  the  importance  and  need  of  a youth  organization  for  distributive  education 
students. 

Belief  number  seven:  Distributive  adult  education  should  be  made  available  through  the  communi- 
ty schools  for  all  individuals  engaged  in  distributive  businesses. 

The  t^ew  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  provide  adequate  preparation  for  those 
individuals,  (educators  and  business  people)  involved  in  organizing,  supervising  and/or  teaching  of 
distributive  adult  education  classes. 

Belief  munber  eight;  Supervision  should  be  provided  by  the  school  administration  for  the  dis- 
tributive education  program  in  the  community  schools. 

The  new  distributive  teacher  education  program  should  provide  instructional  units  on  the  plan- 
ning and  supervising  of  the  distributive  education  program  in  the  schools. 

Cone lus ions 


1.  The  number  of  cooperative  occupational  education  programs  in  the  public  high  schools  and 
community  colleges,  in  which  vocational  distributive  education  is  a part,  has  remained 
nearly  constant  during  the  past  five  years.  This  is  true  for  student  enrollments  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

2.  Distributive  education  as  a specialized  cooperative  program  is  found  in  only  28.3  per  cent 
of  Michigan's  public  class  A high  schools  and  in  none  of  the  smaller  high  schools. 

3.  The  majority  of  the  teacher- coordinators  presently  employed  by  the  public  schools  having 

cooperative  programs  including  distributive  education  did  not  earn  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degrees  from  a designated  distributive  teacher  education  institution. 

4.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  teacher- coordinators  are  male. 

5.  On  an  average,  the  salary  of  he  teacher- coordinator  is  greater  than  the  average  public 

school  teacher. 

6.  Approximately  59  per  cent  of  the  teacher-coordinators  of  cooperative  programs,  in  which 

distributive  education  is  a part,  devote  full  time  to  the  position.  The  other  teacher- 

coordinators  have  additional  assignments. 

7.  The  presently  designated  distributive  teacher  education  institutions  appear  to  be  providing 
a rather  complete  program  of  service  for  vocational  distributive  teachers,  as  evidenced  by 

a comparison  with  the  activities  described  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  policy  bulletin. 
Administration  of  Vocational  Education. 

8.  Student  teaching  centers  for  prospective  distributive  teacher- coordinators  need  greater 
attention  on  planning,  supervision,  and  designation  procedure. 

9.  The  present  supply  of  teacher- coordinator  candidates  is  inadequate  for  meeting  present  and 
future  demands , 

10.  The  certification  requirements  of  the  reimbursed  distributive  teacher  education  institutions 
are  more  demanding  than  che  minimums  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan. 

Recommendations 


1.  The  designated  teacher  education  institutions  should  more  actively  recruit  students  for  their 
programs,  to  provide  more  trained  teacher-coordinators  for  distributive  education.  A con- 
centrated state-wide  effort  led  by  the  State  Office  of  Vocational  Education  would  also  help 
the  situation. 
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2.  The  designated  teacher  education  institutions,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Office  of 
Vocational  Education,  should  give  greater  attention  to  developing  student  teaching  centers, 
to  designation  procedure,  and  supervision* 

3.  The  designated  teacher  education  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  preparation  of  instructional  materials. 

4*  The  designated  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  devote  more  time  to  research,  particu- 
larly of  the  experimental  typs. 

5.  More  schools  in  the  state  should  be  encouraged  to  allow  the  teacher-coordinator  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  program. 

6.  The  designated  distributive  teacher  education  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  keep 
certification  standards  higher  than  the  minimums  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan. 

Part  3 

Home  Economics  Teacher  Education  Program 


Description  of  the  Study 

Purposes  of  this  study  were:  (1)  to  secure  facts  relating  to  the  present  status  of  home  econo- 

mics teacher  education  in  Michigan;  (2)  to  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  well-developed 
and  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  home  economics  teacher  education  program;  and  (3)  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions and  make  recoamendations  warranted  by  the  facts,  to  raise  questions,  identify  issues  or 
indicate  areas  which  need  further  study. 

The  study  was  primarily  carried  on  through  regular  administrative  channels  and  the  organization 
of  the  Michigan  Home  Economics  Teacher  Educators,  The  origin,  purposes,  responsibilities,  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project  were  explained  to  all  participants  of 
the  study.  Criteria  developed  by  recognized  professional  groups  at  national  and  state  levels  were 
assembled  and  utilized.  The  study  involved  individuals  and  groups  responsible  for  specific  aspects 
of  the  home  economics  teacher  education  program. 

Ir  general,  five  sources  of  data  were  used:  (1)  catalog  materials  submitted  by  the  participa- 

ting institutions;  (2)  official  reports  and  records;  (3)  summary  reports  which  were  prepared  after 
special  conferences  involving  home  econoonlcs  faculty;  (4)  questionnaires  to  home  economics  teachers; 
and  (5)  focused  interviews  with  teacher  educators. 

Eight  institutions  participated  in  the  study:  Albion  College,  Central  Michigan  Ihiiversity, 

Eastern  Michigan  University,  Mercy  College,  Michigan  State  Ihiiversity,  Northern  Michigan  Iftiiversity, 
Wayne  State  University,  and  Western  Michigan  University.  The  home  economics  and  family  life  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  also  participated.  Over  550  individuals  participated  directly 
in  the  study.  Of  these,  fifty- four  were  home  economics  faculty  and  state  staff,  29  were  supervising 
teachers  and  472  were  home  economics  teachers  in  reimbursed  vocational  programs,  1961-62, 

Supply  and  DepianH  for  Home  Economics  Teachers 

Twelve  institutions  in  Michigan  had  four- year  prograois  for  the  preparation  of  home  economics 
teachers,  and  eight  of  them  were  approved  by  thp  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education. 

Table  10  indicates  an  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  approved  institutions  but  a downward  one 
in  those  reimbursed.  The  nundier  of  reimbursed  institutions  had  decreased  frcxn  six  to  three*  This 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  national  trend,  which  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 
both  approved  and  reimbursed. 

Enrollment  data  indicated  that  (1)  there  was  a potential  supply  of  women  in  Mlchigau  colleges, 
and  (2)  over  90  per  cent  of  these  women  were  attracted  to  major  curricular  areas  other  than  home 
economics. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  enrollment  of  juniors  and  seniors  in  home  economics  education  from 
1958  through  1961  in  all  eight  institutions.  The  average  number  for  each  year  was  355.5  If  there 
were  a trend  in  numbers  of  students  enrolled,  the  last  three  years  indicated  a downward  one. 

As  for  seniors  graduating  from  home  economics  teacher  education,  the  number  in  all  eight  insti- 
tutions varied  from  a low  of  116  (in  1958-1959)  to  a high  of  158  (in  1960-1961),  averaging  142  per 
year*  Michigan  State  University  consistently  graduated  the  largest  number,  with  Western  Michigan 
second* 
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Table  10 


Number  and  Status  of  Michigan  Institutions 
Preparing  Home  Economics  Teachers 


Name  of  Institution 

Status 

1917-61 

Status  1961-62 

Approved 

Reimbursed 

Approved 

Reimbursed 

Approved  by  State  Board  of 

Control  for  Vocational  Education 

Michigan  State  University 

1917 

1917-62 

Yes 

Yes 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

1917 

1917-47 

Yes 

No 

Northern  Michigan  University 

1937 

1944-47 

1937-38 

Yes 

No 

Wayne  State  University 

1937 

1944-47 

Yes 

No 

Western  Michigan  University 

1937 

1937-39 

1944-47 

1955-62 

Yes 

Yes 

Central  Michigan  University 

1941 

1944-47 

1960-62 

Yes 

Yes 

Albion  College 

1952-53 

No 

Yes 

No 

Mercy  College 

1960 

No 

Yes 

No 

Others 

Adrian  College 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Marygrove  College 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Sienna  Heights 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Emmanual  Missionary  College 

(Andrews  College) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

During  the  two-year  period  (1958-59  and  1959-60),  a total  of  325  majors  in  home  economics  educa- 
tion graduated.  Table  11  furnished  information  regarding  the  placement  of  graduates  by  institution. 

Of  this  group,  231  or  71  per  cent  accepted  teaching  positions  the  first  year  after  graduation.  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  accepted  positions  in  vocational  or  reimbursed  homemaking  programs  and  38  per  cent 
accepted  positions  in  non-vocational  programs.  Sixteen  per  cent  married  and  did  not  teach;  nine 
per  cent  accepted  other  positions;  and  three  per  cent  continued  to  study  and  did  not  teach. 

The  percentage  of  graduates  of  teacher  training  programs  who  taught  home  economics  the  first 
year  after  graduation  had  been  third  highest  in  the  ten- year  period,  1947-57,  in  the  central  region. 


Data  about  the  present  and  future  demands  for  home  economics  teachers  are  difficult  to  estimate 
because  of  many  unknown  factors.  The  demands  are  greater  than  the  supply  in  those  fields  in  which 
positions  are  held  primarily  by  women.  In  the  fall  in  1958  it  was  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  that  ’’there  were  at  least  500  unfilled  home  economics  teaching  vacancies  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  at  least  222  vacancies  in  college  and  university  teaching  arxd  research  positions.  There 
were  265  unfilled  positions  for  county  agents  and  assistants  and  59  positions  on  State  Extension 
Service  staffs." 

During  1961-f2,  more  than  one  thousand  home  economics  teachers  in  Michigan  were  employed  in  voca- 
tional and  non-vocational  homemaking  programs  at  the  secondary  level.  Of  these,  524  were  in  voca- 
tional programs.  Considering  the  projected  school  enrollments  in  grades  7-12  in  the  next  decade, 
1963-64  to  1973-74,  the  number  of  home  economics  teachers  should  be  increased  by  50  to  60  per  cent 
to  maintain  the  present  program. 

The  community  college  program  is  growing  in  Michigan  and  home  economics  courses  are  frequently 
included  in  the  curriculums.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  adult  education  programs  also 
need  the  services  of  home  economics  teacher  education  graduates.  Estimates  of  the  needs  in  these 
fields  are  not  available. 

Colleges  and  universities  will  continue  to  need  staff  members  who  have  completed  considerable 
graduate  work  with  a minimum  of  a master’s  degree  but,  increasingly,  graduate  work  above  the  master’s 
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level.  Michigan  home  economics  teachers,  after  completing  work  for  certification  and  advanced 
degrees,  tend  to  remain  as  classroom  teachers  in  Michigan. 

Table  11 

The  Placement  of  Home  Economics  Education  Students  Who  Graduated  in 
1958-59  and  1959-60  from  Eight  Approved  Institutions* 


Institution 

Graduates 

Teaching 

Not  Teaching 

Other 

Vocational 

Non-Vocational 

Married 

Further  Study 

Albion 

1958-59 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1959-60 

3 

1 

2 

Central  Mich. 

1959-59 

17 

7 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1959-60 

12 

12 

0 

Eastern  Mich. 

1958-59 

17 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1959-60 

19 

15 

2 

2 

Mercy 

1958-59 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1959-60 

4 

3 

1 

Michigan  State 

1958-59 

74 

25 

25 

11 

1 

12 

1959-60 

57 

31 

9 

14 

1 

2 

Northern  Mich. 

1959-59 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1959-60 

Wayne  State 

1958-59 

17 

0 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1959-60 

20 

1 

11 

4 

4 

Western  Mich. 

1958-59 

22 

6 

5 

5 

1 

5 

1959-60 

53 

29 

10 

12 

2 

Total  1958-59 

157 

51 

53 

22 

5 

24 

Total  1959-60 

168 

92 

35 

32 

5 

f 

4 

*Data  secured  from  “Enrollment  and  Placement  of  Graduates  in  Home  Economics  Education'*  submitted 
by  consultants.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  further  checked  with  the  various  institu- 
tions. 


There  are  few  sources  for  estimating  the  future  demands  for  home  economics  teachers  at  the  local 
level j in  the  community  college  program;  in  adult  education;  in  positions  of  leadership  at  the  state 
level;  in  colleges  and  universities,  including  teacher  educators  and  specialists  in  home  economics 
subject  fields.  For  future  planning,  it  is  imperative  that  this  task  be  delegated  to  appropriate 
groups  and  the  results  be  made  available  to  persons  responsible  for  recruiting,  education  and  plac- 
ing of  home  economics  teachers. 

Faculty  in  Home  Economics  Teacher  Education 

Only  limited  data  were  collected  relating  to  the  faculty.  However,  data  about  number  of  facultj*, 
degrees  and  rank  in  home  economics  and  home  economics  education  were  secured  in  1960-61. 

The  administrative  units  in  the  various  institutions  varied  considerably.  The  majority  of 
faculty  were  engaged  in  teaching.  A few  had  responsibilities  for  administration,  non- credit  field 
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service,  follow-up  of  first  year  teachers  and  for  research.  In  1960-61  there  were  127  home  economics 
and  home  economics  education  faculty,  including  full-time  administrators.  Of  the  112  with  academic 
rank,  70  per  cent  had  ranks  of  assistant  professor  or  instructor. 

The  number  of  faculty  in  the  eight  institutions  ranged  from  84  to  2.  Four  of  the  institutions 
(or  50%)  had  an  average  of  3.3  faculty  in  home  economics  and  home  economics  education.  The  faculty 
distribution  was  84,  17,  7,  7,  5,  3,  2,  2. 

As  to  academic  degrees,  25  or  19.7  per  cent  had  doctor's  degrees,  101  or  79.5  per  cent  had 
master's  degrees,  and  one  person  had  a bachelor's  degree.  Some  faculty  were  involved  in  completing 
requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree,  and  a few  have  received  their  doctoral  degrees  since  1960. 

While  the  size  of  the  staff  in  the  various  institutions  appeared  adequate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  home  economics  department  involved,  the  prevailing  attitude  in  most  institutions  was  that  the 
size  of  the  staff  was  not  adequate. 

Pre-Service  Home  Economics  Teacher  Education 

The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  program  is  to  assist  the  prospective  homemaking  teacher  to 
develop  her  intellectual  capacities  so  that  she  is  able  to  think  critically,  apply  principles  and 
make  generalizations.  The  curriculum  is  based  upon  the  liberal  studies--humanities  including  philo- 
sophy, social  science  and  natural  science.  The  emphasis  in  courses  in  home  economics  shall  be 
intellect  centered  rather  than  activity-centered.  The  end  product  of  the  program  is  an  educator,  not 
a technician. 

The  program  shall  be  based  upon  competencies,  particularly  important  for  the  teacher  in  present- 
day  society.  These  include  knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  areas  of  human  development,  the  family 
as  a social  institution,  management  of  resources  both  human  and  non- human,  role  of  the  consumer  in 
aesthetic  needs  of  the  family,  including  food,  clothing  and  housing.^ 

The  General  Pattern  of  Distribution  of  Credit  Hours 


Table  12  indicates  the  distribution  of  credit  hours  within  the  individual  institutions. 

An  analysis  of  individual  institutions  indicated  that  approximately  39.6  per  cent  (or  46.9 
credits)  of  the  average  total  credits  required  for  graduation  (122.5)  were  devoted  to  courses  in  gen- 
eral education.  These  credits  were  distributed  somewhat  differently  in  the  individual  institutions, 
but  tended  to  include  conununication  skills,  American  thought  and  literature,  the  physical,  natural 
and  behavorial  sciences,  and  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Twenty-eight  and  three  tenths  per  cent  or  approximately  34.6  credits  were  allocated  to  profess- 
tionai  courses  in  home  economics,  including  the  family,  child  development,  consumer  education,  family 
economics,  management,  family  health,  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  housing-home  fur- 
nishings and  household  equipment.  While  the  distribution  of  credits  in  home  economics  courses  varied, 
the  general  pattern  was  very  similar  in  the  eight  institutions.  In  Some  institutions,  certain  so- 
called  home  economics  areas  were  taught  in  departments  other  than  in  home  economics. 

The  tendency  was  to  meet  only  the  minimum  requirements  in  education,  22,4  semester  or  33,6  term 
credits,  or  approximately  17.8  per  cent  of  the  total  credits  required  for  graduation.  The  remainder 
of  the  program,  18.4  semester  hours  or  15.3  per  cent,  was  spent  in  recommended  electives  and  in  furth- 
er meeting  of  the  minors  for  certification. 

De^scription  of  the  Required  Home  Economics  Courses.  All  institutions  required  at  least  one 
course  in  the  following  areas:  family  and  child  development,  home  management,  family  economics,  art, 

home  furnishings,  nutrition,  food  preparation,  meal  management,  clothing  selection  and  construction, 
and  textiles. 

Some  of  the  diversities  encountered  in  the  eight  institutions  ere: 

1.  Some  subject  matter  areas  were  taught  as  separate  courses,  and  others  were  integrated 

in  more  general  courses.  An  example  of  this  was  in  the  area  of  textiles:  in  one  institu- 

tion it  was  included  in  three  integrated  clothing  courses  rather  than  taught  separately. 

2.  There  was  no  particular  pattern  as  to  grade  level.  Required  home  economics  courses 
could  be  taken  anywhere  from  the  freshman  to  the  senior  year. 
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Table  12 

Distribution  of  Courses  by  Semester  Hours  of  Credit  in  Pre-Service 
Undergraduate  Curricula  in  the  Eight  Approved  Institutions 


Institution 

General 
Education 
Hours  Per  cent 

Home  Economics 
Education 
Hours  Per  cent 

Teacher 
Education 
Hours  Per  cent 

Electives 
Hours  Per  cent 

Total 

Albion 

48 

38.6 

30 

24.2 

20 

16.2 

26 

21.9 

124 

Central 

Michigan 

49 

39.6 

33 

26.6 

19 

15.3 

23 

18.5 

124 

Eastern 

Michigan 

43 

34.7 

38 

30.6 

21 

17.0 

22 

17.7 

124 

Mercy 

51 

42.5 

30 

25.0 

23 

19.2 

16 

13.3 

120 

Michigan 

State* 

44 

34.3 

50 

38.3 

20 

15.5 

16 

11.9 

]30 

Northern 

Michigan 

48 

38.8 

35 

28.2 

23 

18.5 

18 

14.5 

124 

Wayne 

State 

50 

42.4 

28 

23.7 

31 

26.3 

9 

7.6 

118 

Western 

Michigan 

42 

33.9 

33 

26.6 

22 

17.7 

27 

21.8 

124 

AVERAGE 

46.9 

39.6 

34.6 

28.3 

22.4 

17.8 

18.4 

15.3 

122.5 

*Term  hours  equated  to  semester  hours 


3.  In  some  institutions  required  home  economics  courses  were  taught  outside  of  the  depart- 
ment. For  example,  family  relationships  was  taught  in  the  college  of  education  in  one 
institution,  and  child  development  was  taught  in  the  ps>  hology  and  education  depart- 
ment in  another. 

4.  The  number  of  credits  required  in  the  different  subject  matter  areas  varied  from 
institution  to  institution. 

5.  There  was  a wide  variation  in  the  prerequisites  for  required  courses  in  home  economics. 

6.  There  was  a variation  in  the  relative  emphasis  given  to  lecture  and  laboratory  experi- 
ences in  the  various  courses. 

7.  There  were  variations  in  the  number  of  credits  assigned  to  each  course. 

Description  of  Required  Professional  Education  Courses.  Inquiry  into  the  general  nature  of  the 
professional  education  courses  required  before  and  following  the  student  teaching  experience  was 
limited.  However,  institutions  seemed  to  meet  the  professional  education  requirements  in  different 
ways.  Required  courses  placed  emphasis  on  (1)  psychological  foundations,  nature  and  direction  of 
learning  and  child  development;  and  (2)  school  and  society,  foundations  of  education  and  similar 
courses.  In  some  institutions,  students  had  additional  observation  and  experiences  in  schools  out- 
side of  the  student  teaching  experience.  Not  all  institutions  had  resident  student  teaching  experi- 
ence, but  approximately  one  half  of  them  did. 

All  eight  institutions  had  special  methods  courses.  Seven  institutions  submitted  course  outlines 
which  were  then  analyzed  by  a special  committee  to  determine  common  and  diverse  elements  in  the  con- 
tent. 


The  Common  Elements 


1.  All  institutions  indicated  in  their  objectives  a concern  for  helping  students 
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understand  the  scope  and  purpose  of  homemaking  education. 

2.  Each  of  the  institutions  gave  some  consideration  to  program  planning 
or  to  curriculum  in  either  the  objertives,  experiences  or  copies 
included  in  their  course  outlimis. 

3.  Each  of  the  institutions  included  some  consideration  to  teaching 
techniques.  This  was  indicated  in  both  objectives  and  in  learning 
experiences  or  topics. 

4.  Each  of  the  institutions  considered  instructional  materials  in  their 
objectives,  learning  experiences  and/or  topics. 

Differences  or  Variability 

1.  Not  all  of  the  institutions  indicated  that  they  include  "vocational 
education"  in  their  home  economics  methods  courses. 

Four  of  the  institutions  indicated  in  their  objectives  that  "voca- 
tional eaucation"  was  a major  concern.  Five  of  the  institutions 
indicated  this  in  the  experiences  and/or  topics. 

Vocational  education,  when  it  was  included  in  the  home  economics 
methods  course,  might  deal  with: 

a.  Vocational  homemaking  in  Michigan,  including  personnel  and  reports. 

b.  Present  scope  of  homemaking  and  family  living- -vocational  education 
and  the  role  of  homemaking  in  the  total  field  of  family  life  education. 

0 

c.  National  vocational  education  acts. 

d.  Curricula  or  programs- -relation  to  general  education. 

e.  Requirements  of  the  vocational  homemaking  program. 

f.  Qualifications  of  homemaking  teachers  for  the  vocational  program. 

2.  In  some  institutions,  enrichments  were  not  included  in  program  planning, 
but  were  set  up  separately  and/or  not  included  in  the  home  economics 
methods  courses.  These  aspects  included: 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  Organization  Advisory  committees 

Home  visitations  Adult  homemaking 

Home  experiences  classes 

Conference  periods 

3.  In  a few  institutions,  some  consideration  was  given  to: 

a.  Basic  concepts  of  learning. 

b.  Management  of  the  department  - including  the  room,  its  equipment, 
finances,  extra  class  responsibilities,  school  parties  and  storage. 

Description  of  Some  Common  Practices  in  Student  Teaching 

Certain  requirements  or  criteria  for  student  teaching  and  the  supervision  of  student  teaching 
centers  were  described  in  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  The  major  responsibility  for  the 
student  teaching  experience  in  some  institutions  was  assumed  by  special  coordinators.  Specific 
responsibility  actually  assumed  by  the  home  economics  teacher  educators  and  by  the  special  coordinators 
varied  somewhat  among  the  institutions.  The  coordinator  appeared  to  assume  less  responsibility  in 
some  institutions  than  in  others. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  institutions  had  full-time  resident  student  teaching  centers.  During 
1959-60  the  eight  institutions  reported  they  had  58  student  teaching  centers;  three  were  campus 
laboratory  schools  and  55  schools  were  "off-campus  centers."  Within  these  centers  there  were  69  home 
economics  supervising  teachers. 

The  student  teaching  experiences  showed  some  evidence  of  (1)  less  emphasis  on  the  so-called  voca- 
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tional  hometaaking  philosophy  and  requirements  than  in  the  past,  and  a tendency  for  the  experience  to 
be  a more  broadly  conceived  experience  for  teachers;  (2)  less  supervision  of  student  teachers  by  the 
home  economics  teacher  educators  than  formerly,  with  a shift  in  the  role  and  responsibility  to  super- 
vising teachers  and  student  teaching  coordinators;  and  (3)  less  communication  between  the  supervising 
teacher  and  the  home  economics  teacher  educator  because  of  pressures  and  problems  of  time.  The  com- 
mon practice  was  for  the  home  economics  teacher  educator  to  visit  the  center  twice  a term  or  semester. 

Appraisal  of  the  Pre- Service  Program  for  Home  Economics  Teachers 

In  appraising  the  undergraduate  program,  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  113  home  economics  teachers 
who  had  recently  completed  their  undergraduate  program  and  had  from  one  month  to  three  years  of  teach- 
ing experience.  Sixty- six  per  cent  responded.  They  were  asked  whether  they  felt  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  certain  aspects  of  their  program  was  "too  much,”  "too  little,"  or  "about  right." 

In  general,  these  teachers  felt  that  the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  the  physical  sciences, 
natural  sciences,  behavorial  science,  philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  to  communication  skills  was  "about 
right."  However,  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  the  reaction  of  the  home  economics  teachers 
was  divided  between  "too  little"  and  "about  right"  emphasis. 

In  addition  to  data  from  these  recent  graduates,  questionnaires  were  developed  and  sent  to  401 
other  home  economics  teachers  teaching  in  reimbursed  vocational  programs  in  Michigan,  in  1961-62.  Of 
the  515  questionnaires  the  total  number  returned  was  472,  for  a 92  per  cent  return.  All  the  home 
economics  teacher  educators  were  invited  to  participate  and  appraise  the  aspect  of  the  program  in 
which  they  were  involved. 

The  reactions  of  these  home  economics  teacher  educators  and  home  economics  teachers  of  varying 
backgrounds,  showed  some  agreement  about  the  importance  of  the  sociological-psychological,  the  art, 
and  the  scientific  emphases  in  the  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers.  There  were,  however, 
differences  in  agreement  as  to  the  degree  of  emphases  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  believed  that  "too  little"  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
sociological-psychological  aspect . 

In  regard  to  art,  179  of  the  472  teachers  believed  the  present  emphasis  was  "about  right,"  but 
92  felt  there  was  "too  little"  emphasis.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  thought  there 
was  "too  little  emphasis;"  30  per  cent,  "about  right," 

All  of  the  home  economics  teacher  educators  thought  that  the  scientific  emphasis  was  very  impor- 
tant. Fourteen  per  cent  thought  there  was  "too  much"  emphasis,  but  55  per  cent  thought  there  was 
"too  little."  Of  the  472  home  economics  teachers,  152  thought  the  scientific  emphasis  was  important, 
and  151  thought  it  was  of  "some  Importance."  One  hundred  sixty  eight  home  economics  teachers  thought 
that  about  the  "right  emphasis"  was  given  to  it. 

The  importance  of  problem  solving  and  critical  thining  in  home  economics  teacher  preparation  was 
generally  accepted.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators  and  32  per  cent  of  the  home  econ- 
omics teachers  thought  there  was  "too  little"  emphasis  placed  on  it  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

Both  groups  believed  that  seminars  were  important  for  relating,  synthesizing  or  integrating  ideas. 

Teacher  educators  believed  that  independent  work  by  students  in  the  undergraduate  program  aided 
in  understanding  families  different  from  their  own.  Home  economics  teachers  felt  that  the  present 
emphasis  was  "about  right"  on  independent  work. 

Reactions  to  Required  Home  Economics  Courses 

There  was  strong  total  acceptance  or  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  the  groups 
of  courses  including:  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  housing,  home  furnishings,  house- 

hold equipment  and  art  and  design.  Very  few  thought  there  was  "too  little"  emphasis,  although  some 
thought  there  was  "too  much"  emphasis  in  certain  areas. 

The  reaction,  however,  was  different  in  the  groups  of  courses  including:  family  relations, 

marriage,  child  development,  home  management,  consumer  education,  and  family  economics.  While  some 
felt  the  emphasis  "about  right,"  a substantial  group  indicated  "too  little"  emphasis  placed  in  certain 
areas.  Very  few  felt  there  was  "too  much"  emphasis. 

Especially  in  the  area  of  consumer  education,  all  of  the  home  economics  teacher  educators  believ- 
ed the  consumer  emphasis  "very  important,"  with  three- fourths  indicating  "too  little"  emphasis  given 

to  it  in  the  undergraduate  program.  Of  the  472  home  economics  teachers,  284  checked  that  they  believ- 
ed the  consumer  em;-)hasis  very  important,  and  169  indicated  it  was  given  "too  little"  emphasis  in  the 

undergraduate  program. 
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In  the  area  of  management,  all  of  the  home  economics  teacher  educators  and  242  of  the  472  home 
economics  teachers  thought  It  was  'Very  Important.” 

Tl:.ere  were  differences  as  to  degree  of  emphasis  Indicated.  Fifty- five  per  cent  of  the  teacher 
educators  and  23  per  cent  of  the  teachers  believed  there  was  "too  little”  emphasis  to  the  managerial- 
decision  making  process  in  the  undergraduate  program.  Forty- five  per  cent  of  the  teacher  educators 
and  31  per  cent  of  the  teachers  thought  the  degree  of  emphasis  was  "about  right'”'  In  checking  the 
responses  from  the  teachers  who  had  recently  graduated,  there  were  twice  as  many  who  thought  it  was 
"about  right”  as  those  who  thought  there  was  "too  little”  emphasis. 

In  the  area  of  family  and  family  relationships,  all  of  the  home  economics  teacher  educators 
thought  the  area  was  'Very  important,”  and  that  there  was  "too  little”  emphasis  on  the  family  in  the 
teacher  education  program.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  472  home  economics  teachers  felt  the 
area  was  "very  ; important;”  193  thought  there  was  "too  little”  emphasis  given  to  the  family  focus, 
and  182  thought  there  should  be  more  field  or  laboratory  experiences  with  real  families. 

In  the  related  area  of  child  development,  data  were  not  secured  from  all  of  the  home  economists. 
However,  data  were  available  for  a group  of  73  home  economics  teachers  who  had  recently  completed 
their  undergraduate  work  and  had  been  teaching  from  one  to  three  years.  A study  of  these  findings 
indicated  that  66  per  cent  were  in  agreement  that  the  amount  of  emphasis  on  child  development  was 
"about  right;"  twenty-three  per  cent  thought  there  was  "too  little"  emphasis. 

Reaction  to  the  Emphasis  Given  to  Required  Courses 

In  general,  recent  graduates  who  are  now  teaching  believed  that  the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to 
education  courses  including  adolescent  psychology,  psychology  of  learning,  social  foundations,  student 
teaching  and  seminars  seemed  to  be  "about  right."  However,  about  half  uf  the  group  felt  that  the 
emphasis  given  to  general  methods  of  teaching  and  home  economics  methods  was  "too  little,"  and  the 
other  half  thought  it  was  "about  right."  Few  thought  there  was  "too  much"  emphasis  in  any  of  the 
education  courses. 

Appraisal  of  the  Total  Program  of  Home  Economics  Education  by  Home  Economics  Teacher  Educators 

The  home  economics  teacher  educators  indicated  through  interviews  and  questionnaires  they 
beli eved: 

1.  It  is  very  important  that  the  students  in  home  economics  education  are  able  to  relate 

their  learnings  from  one  course  to  another  and  from  one  field  to  another. 

2.  The  colleges  at  present  attempt  to  help  prospective  home  economics  students  relate  their 

learnings  to  limited  extent  in: 

a.  student  teaching  and  home  economics  special  methods  courses. 

b.  professional  education  courses  and  home  economics  education  courses. 

c.  home  economics  education  courses  and  home  economics  courses. 

They  believe  that  less  attempt  is  made  to  relate  professional  education  courses  and  home  econom- 
ics education  courses  than  is  made  in  relating  courses  within  home  economics  education,  or  relating 
home  economics  education  and  home  economics  courses. 

3.  The  seminar  appears  to  be  an  emerging  method  for  securing  synthesis;  this  type  of  course 

is  in  operation  and  is  elective  in  three  institutions.  There  is  a certain  amount  of 

informal  or  incidental  "relating"  with  little  or  no  plan. 

4.  Prospective  home  economics  teachers  have  the  least  difficulty  in  synthesizing  their 
learnings  in  foods  and  nutrition. 

They  have  the  most  difficulty  in  relating  management,  consumer,  and  home  furnishings. 

They  also  have  great  difficulty  in  relating  or  integrating  units. 

In  the  professional  field,  they  have  least  difficulty  with  the  "mechanics"  of  teaching. 

They  have  most  difficulty  with:  (1)  "scope  and  sequence;”  (2)  meeting  individual  differ- 

eneces;  and  (3)  the  wise  choice  of  methods. 

Appraisal  of  Home  Economics  Special  Methods  Courses  by  Heme  Economics  Teacher  Educators 


1.  The  bases  upon  which  the  special  methods  courses  in  home  economics  are  built  are 
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relatively  different,  with  no  clear'-cut  pattern  throughout  all  institutions. 

2.  The  home  economics  teacher  educators  report  that  the  special  methods  course,  as  it  is  now 
planned  and  taught,  provides  insufficiently  for  time.  The  general  reaction  is  that  there 
is  '‘room  for  improvement," 

3.  In  special  methods  courses,  students  in  the  various  institutions  do  not  have  extended 
wdrking  periods  or  laboratory  work.  One  institution  reported  extended  working  periods. 
Students  have  independent  projects  such  as  resource  units,  bulletin  boards,  and  obser* 
vational  adult  classes. 

4.  Teacher  educators  reported  providing  considerable  help  with  evaluating  student  progress 
and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  of  teaching.  Less  emphasis  is  placed 
on  evaluating  outcomes  of  the  program  than  on  evaluating  student  progress. 

The  In-Service  Program  for  Home  Economics  Teachers 
(Non-Credit) 

The  eight  institutions  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  reported  four  major  cate- 
gories of  non-credit  in-service  education  provided  for  home  economics  teachers  in  Michigan:  non- 

credit professional  study  on  the  college  campus  and/or  in  the  field;  field  or  school  visits  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators;  consultant  service  on  individual,  group  and  state  levels;  printed 
materials. 

Field  consultant  service  was  the  most  common  type  of  non-credit  in-service  activity  in  which  the 
institutions  reported  being  involved.  Three  institutions  had  follow-up  programs  in  which  they  visit 
their  own  graduates,  usually  first-year  teachers.  Only  one  institution  reported  professional  study 
groups  as  an  in-service  activity.  Michigan  does  not  have  a plan  for  preparing  and  distributing  prin- 
ted materials  to  teachers. 

Appraisal  of  Non-Credit  Service  Activities  by  Teacher  Educators 

In  appraisal  of  the  non-credit  in-service  program  for  home  economics  teachers,  the  home  conomics 
teacher  educators  felt  they  attempted  to  use  the  principles  of  in-service  education  to  a relatively 
high  degree  but  they  reported  only  moderate  development  of  their  programs  in  their  institutions.  The 
home  economics  and  family  life  education  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  indicate 
only  moderate  use  of  principles  of  in-service  education.  Both  groups  were  aware  of  certain  well- 
developed  and  certain  underdeveloped  aspects  of  the  program. 

The  teacher  educators  believed  that  the  follow-up  program  does  an  effective  job.  Insufficient 
staff  prevents  institutions  from  developing  and  expanding  this  program.  Limited  encouragement  in 
local  schools  for  teachers  to  participate  in  experimental  programs,  experimental  methods  or  in  making 
studies  is  a weak  spot.  The  schools  appear  favorable  to  change  but  are  reluctant  without  approval  and 
adequate  leadership  or  guidance.  Through  the  non-credit  activities,  home  economics  teachers  have  had 
opportunities  to  express  their  feelings  about  the  adequacies  and  inadequacies  of  their  college  pro- 
grams. However,  changes  are  not  necessarily  followed  by  the  college,  even  when  certain  weaknesses  are 
persistently  reported. 

Teacher  educators  are  questioning  the  field  consultant  service  in  the  home  economics  teacher 
education  program.  Some  believe  it  is  too  much  of  a "hit  and  miss"  program.  Some  feel  that  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  these  many  activities  and  they  question  the  results. 

The  State  Curriculum  Program  in  Home  Economics  and  Family  Life  continues  to  be  the  major  organi- 
zed non-credit  in-service  activity  for  all  teachers.  Approximately  500  home  economics  teachers  attend 
the  Annual  State  Home  Economics  Teachers  Conference  each  year.  Many  attend  the  Michigan  Education 
Association  regional  meetings  in  the  fall,  in  which  there  are  special  programs  for  home  economics 
teachers.  The  reactions  were  sought  of  a group  of  teachers  who  met  the  criteria  of  attending  two 
state  conferences  during  1960-62  and/or  of  attending  one  conference  and  being  visited  by  a home 
economics  consultant  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Two-thirds  of  the  group  respond- 
ing indicated  that  the  State  Conference  was  "very  valuable"  to  them  personally;  one-third  had  partic- 
pated  in  special  committees  and  one- fourth  had  been  on  the  program.  Of  the  groups  who  had  attended 
the  fall  regional  meetings,  one-thirj  felt  that  they  were  "very  valuable"  and  an  equal  number  felt 
they  were  of  "considerable  value." 

Of  the  teachers  who  had  been  visited  by  consultants  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  by  college  representatives,  about  hone-half  of  the  group  felt  that  the  visits  were  "very 
valuable." 

Only  a few  home  economics  teachers  had  participated  in  the  past  two  years  in  non-credit  research 
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projects.  Of  those  who  had  participated,  the  reactions  were  not  highly  favorable  in  terms  of  values 
to  them.  No  doubt  most  of  these  teachers  had  been  asked  to  respond  to  questionnaires  and  did  not  feel 
very  enthusiastic  about  them. 

Appraisal  of  Non-Credit  In-Service  Activities  by  Teachers 

In  appraising  the  non^credit  in-service  activities,  only  those  teachers  who  had  met  certain 
criteria  were  used  in  the  sample.  The  one  hundred  and  two  homemaking  teachers  selected  had  attended 
the  two  Annual  S'^ate  Conferences  in  1960  and  1961,  or  during  1960-61  and  1961-62,  had  been  visited 
in  their  local  schools  by  a homemaking  and  family  consultant.  State  Department  of  Vocational  Educatloi\ 
and  had  also  attended  one  of  the  above  state  conferences.  The  questionnaire  sent  to  these  teachers 
contained  many  of  the  standard  items  as  well  as  items  relating  to  the  teachers’  experiences  in  the  non- 
credit in-service  program  and  its  value  to  them.  Eignty-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  group 
responded  to  the  questionnaire. 

The  summary  of  the  responses  indicated  that  three-fourths  had  attended  the  annual  state  confer- 
ence during  1960-61  and  1961-62.  About  one- fourth  had  been  on  the  program  and  about  30  per  cent  had 
participated  on  special  committees.  Two-thirds  of  the  group  indicated  that  the  conference  was  "very 
valuable"  to  them  personally.  About  73  per  cent  of  the  group  had  attended  fall  meetings  and  36  per 
cent  of  them  felt  that  it  was  of  "considerable  value."  In  general,  the  total  number  of  responses  in 
the  "very  valuable"  and  "considerable  value"  were  approximately  the  same. 

Responses  from  home  economics  teachers  indicated  that  only  a few  (46)  had  participated  in  special 
meetings  or  conferences  sponsored  by  the  college.  Among  these,  there  was  a relatively  high  level  of 
satisfaction.  A few  (10-15)  of  the  homemaking  teachers  had  requested  and  had  had  conferences  with 
consultants  in  the  State  Office  and/or  in  one  of  the  colleges.  The  level  of  satisfaction  was  equally 
divided  between  "very  valuable"  and  "considerable  value." 

The  In-Service  Program  for  Home  Economics  Teachers 
(Credit  Aspects) 

The  credit  aspects  of  the  in-service  home  economics  teacher  education  program  in  Michigan  are 
designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  teachers  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  and  to  pursue 
study  for  advanced  degrees. 

Graduate  programs  for  home  economics  teachers  are  offered  at  the  following  institutions  in 
Michigan: 


Central  Michigan  University 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Northern  Michigan  University 
Michigan  State  University 
Wayne  State  University 
Western  Michigan  University 


Enrollments  of  Graduate  Students 


Table  13  summarizes  the  enrollment  of  students  in  graduate  courses  in  the  participating  institu- 
tions. The  highest  enrollment  is  in  the  summer  program.  There  are  certain  questions  about  the  data 
indicated  in  this  table.  For  example,  the  number  enrolled  during  the  year  should  be  full-time  grad- 
uate students  and  the  number  enrolled  in  "other"  should  include  students  who  take  only  one  or  two 
courses,  in  extension  or  in  residence.  These  students  might  be  full-time  homemakers  or  full-time 
teachers.  This  part  of  the  form  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  differently  by  the  various  institu- 
tions. Consequently,  it  figures  or  enrollments  are  to  be  comparable,  there  needs  to  be  more  unifor- 
mity in  interpretation. 

Master’s  Program 

Tlie  master's  candidate  follows  a program  planned  to  develop  competency  and  understanding  in  four 
areas  through  appropriate  courses,  individual  study  and  close  association  with  the  faculty. 

Area  I - Home  Economics  Education.  Typical  areas  of  study  include  trends  in  home  economics  educa- 
tion; curriculum,  evaluation,  adult  education  and  supervision  in  home  economics;  programs  in  home  and 
family  living;  and  equipping  and  furnishing  home  economics  departments. 

Area  II  - General  Professional  Education.  The  student  usually  selects  courses  from  the  social, 
philosophic,  historic-comparative  aspects  of  education  and  from  educational  psychology,  guidance  and 
personnel  services. 

Area  III  - Home  Economics.  The  student  selects  courses  offered  by  the  college  in  home  economics, 


Enrollment  of  Home  Economics  Education  Graduate  Students  in  the  Eight  Approved  Michigan  Institutions* 
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such  as  foods  and  nutrition,  textile  and  clothing,  home  management,  family  economics,  family  relations, 
child  development,  housing  and  home  furnishings. 

Area  IV  - Related  Disciplines.  The  student  selects  courses  from  such  areas  as  sociology,  psy- 
chology, art,  political  science  and  others,  according  to  her  interest. 

The  specific  study  program  within  these  four  areas  is  developed  by  the  candidate  and  her  adviser. 
It  takes  into  account  her  previous  education,  experience,  general  professional  background,  and  future 
career  goals. 

Normally,  all  students  are  required  to  do  advanced  study  in  home  economics  curricula  and  evalua- 
tion, research  methods,  and  independent  research. 

Doctoral  Program 

The  doctoral  programs  are  designed  for  the  person  who  shows  exceptional  leadership  ability  in 
home  economics  education.  Most  candidates  follow  a program  that  prepares  them  for  a position  in  the 
field  of  home  economics  teacher  education  or  research. 

All  the  candidate's  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  preparation  is  considered  in  selecting  the 
study  program  that  will  best  fit  her  future  career  goals.  Because  of  the  flexibility  permitted  to 
meet  individual  needs,  only  a general  outline  is  presented  here. 

The  doctoral  candidate  plans  the  program  with  her  advisory  committee  in  three  areas : 

1.  Specialized  professional  education  (home  economics). 

2.  General  professional  education. 

3.  Cognate  area.  An  area  of  special  interest  to  the  candidate  may  be 
selected  from  the  sciences  and  arts  in  Home  Economics.  The  choice 
is  uiade  according  to  the  type  of  professional  leadership  development 
desired. 


Some  Questions 

1.  Considering  the  1959  data  secured  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  on  home  economics 

in  the  public  secondary  schools,  does  the  present  eonphasis  in  home  economics  courses  at 
the  secondary  level  in  vocational  and  non- vocational  programs  in  Michigan  indicate  that 
the  program  is  effective  in  the  light  of  present  and  predictable  social- economic  and  tech- 
nological change?  Does  the  present  emphasis  indicate  an  educational  lag? 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  is  the  teacher  education  program  responsible  for  the  present 
emphasis  in  home  economics  courses  at  the  local  level?  VThat  are  the  other  factors  influ- 
encing the  emphases  in  home  economics  courses?  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  are  these 
facilitative  or  restrictive?  What  procedures  would  be  most  effective  in  determining  the 
factors  influencing  the  content  of  home  economics  programs  in  local  schools?  Would  a 

home  economics  program  theoretically  geared  to  the  present  and  predictable  social- economic 
and  technological  changes  be  acceptable  in  Michigan  communities? 

3.  In  what  ways  and  to  what  extent  are  the  local  school  program,  the  pre- service,  in-service, 
and  research  programs  integrally  related?  What  are  the  channels  for  communication  between 
school  administrators  and  home  economics  teacher  educators?  What  would  be  the  attitude 

of  all  groups  toward  more  field  work,  independent  study  and  cooperative  projects  involving 
home  economics  teachers,  and  prospective  teachers  in  research  and  developmental  projects 
at  the  local  level? 

4.  Should  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  research  and  scientific  method  in 
developing  home  economics  programs  and  less  emphasis  on  opinions  and  value  judgments? 

5.  Is  home  economics  intellectually  stimulating  and  challenging  at  the  secondary  level,  at 
the  in-service,  pre-service  and  graduate  levels? 

6.  What  is  the  best  type  of  graduate  program  for  a home  economics  teacher  at  the  secondary 
level?  Should  it  place  emphasis  on  developing  competence  in  the  one  or  more  aspects  of 
home  economics?  On  the  professional  education  aspects?  On  broad  cultural  understandings 
and  experiences? 

7.  Is  there  a need  for  a new  type  of  in-service  education?  What  is  the  place  of  consultant 
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service?  Should  there  be  more  in-service  opportunities  for  university  credit  and  less 
emphasis  on  the  non-credit?  Should  there  be  some  new  larger  blocks  of  credit  over  a longer 
period  of  time  in  vrtiich  teachers  could  be  involved  more  deeply  and  extensively  in  pro- 
jects in  their  own  schools? 

8.  How  might  reimLarsement  be  used  to  stimulate  new  programs,  help  in  the  development  of  needed 
materials,  and  support  research  related  to  educational  gaps? 

General  Recommendations 


1.  That  Michigan  home  economics  teacher  educators  study  and  appraise  the  report  and  indicate 
implications  which  the  findings  have  for  the  Michigan  program  and/or  for  further  study. 

2.  That  certain  groups  who  have  not  been  included  in  the  study  to  date  be  contacted,  for  a more 
adequate  description  and  appraisal  of  the  home  economics  teacher  education  program  in 
Michigan. 

3.  That  there  be  a continuation  of  inter- institutional  conferences  of  home  economics  and  re- 
lated faculty  to  review  the  findings  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of  significance  . 

4.  That  some  planned  approach  be  made  to  the  study  of  the  basic  issues  cited,  and  some 
attempt  be  made  to  involve  groups  who  have  varying  points  of  view. 

5.  That  special  consideration  be  given  to  the  continued  and  accelerated  development  of 
effective  leadership  and  in-service  programs  involving  both  credit  and  non-credit  aspects. 

6.  That  high  priority  be  given  to  the  development  of  research  competence  throughout  the  home 
economics  teacher  eduvation  program. 

7.  That  encouragement,  guidance  and  financial  assistance  through  vocational  or  other  funds  be 
given  to  support  cooperative  research  and  development  projects  involving  local  schools 
and  the  pre-service,  in-service  and  graduate  programs,  especially  in  those  areas  of  ap- 
parent '‘educational  lag"  and/or  "unmet  needs." 

Part  4 

Vocational  Industrial  Education 

From  the  beginning,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  vocational  industrial  education  has  been  an 
enigma  and  the  problem  still  remains,  although  some  innovations  may  alleviate  the  situation.  Shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  it  was  anticipated  that  all  voca*'lonal  education  teachers 
would  receive  their  training  through  the  conventional  baccalaureate  degree  program.  Successful  pro- 
grams were  devised  for  agriculture  and  home  economics  teachers;  however,  obstacles  were  encountered 
with  the  vocational  industrial  teacher. 

Requirements  placed  first  priority  on  competency  in  the  trade  to  be  taught.  In  some  instances 
a minimum  of  seven  years  was  the  criterion.  This  called  for  a mature  individual  who  had  already 
established  himself  and  would  be  reluctant  to  give  up  a profitable  existence  to  enter  a four-year 
degree  program  at  a financial  loss.  In  addition,  institutions  were  not  equipped  to  offer  technical 
content  courses  in  quality  or  quantity  that  would  enable  the  younger  recruit  to  develop  equivalent 
competency  of  actual  work  experience.  As  an  outgrowth  of  these  barriers,  teachers  were  recruited  from 
the  trade  area  in  which  they  were  expected  to  teach.  Professional  training  was  provided  after  employ- 
ment through  itinerant  instruction,  extension  courses,  institutes,  and  workshops  conducted  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  practice  in  recruiting  still  prevails,  although  in  recent  years 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  cooperative  work  study  programs.  As  yet  this  pattern  has 
not  received  wide  acceptance. 

Michigan  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 

The  Guide  to  Reimbursed  Vocational  Education  Programs  describes  the  manner  in  which  an  individual 
may  be  certified  to  teach  day  trade  and  industrial  preparatory  classes:^ 

1.  Teachers  of  trade  practices  with  a baccalaureate  degree  in  industrial  education  shall 

have  had  at  least  three  years  of  work  experience,  one  of  which  shall  be  at  the  journeyman 


^Michigan  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  No.  201,  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1962. 
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level  in  the  trade  to  be  taught,  or 

2.  Under  emergency  conditions  officially  recognized  by  the  State  Board,  a combination 
of  education  and  occupational  experience  acceptable  to  the  State  Board  may  be 
approved  for  special  certification. 

Qualifications  of  a lesser  degree  are  required  of  related  subjects,  teachers,  and  trade  and 
industrial  coordinators. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pathway  to  teaching  is  not  as  neatly  defined  as  the  conventional  baccalu- 
reate  programs  for  agriculture,  business,  and  home  economics  teachers.  Any  study  of  vocational 
industrial  teacher  education  must  include  teacher  education  in  industrial  arts,  since  an  individual 
with  a degree  in  industrial  arts  plus  satisfactory  work  experience  may  teach  in  a vocational  program. 
Four  institutions  prepare  teachers  in  both  of  these  phases  of  vocational  industrial  education;  namely, 
Michigan  State  University,  University  of  Michigan,  Wayne  State,  and  Western  Michigan.  Three  others. 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  Northern  Michigan  University,  and  Central  Michigan  University  prepare 
industrial  arts  teachers  primarily.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  Ferris  State  College,  another 
publicly  supported  institution  in  Michigan,  was  also  designated  to  offer  teacher  education  services 
in  vocational  industrial  education. 

Pre^Service  Training 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  data  reported  in  Table  14  that  students  graduating  with  the  B.S.  degree 
in  industrial  arts  are  required  to  complete  from  124  to  143  semester  hours,  depending  upon  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  are  enrolled.  The  major  concentration  required  in  industrial  arts  ranges  from 
30  to  45  semester  hours.  However,  the  one  institution  reporting  45  semester  hours  indicated  that  this 
included  both  a major  and  a minor  in  this  field.  In  other  words,  if  a student  shows  this  field  as  a 
major,  his  minor  would  have  to  be  in  the  same  area. 

Table  14 

Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required  to  Complete  the 
B.S.  Degree  with  a Major  in  Industrial  Arts 


Subject 

CMU 

EMU 

MSU 

NMU 

U of  M 

WSU 

WMU 

General 

Education 

40 

38 

32 

40 

65 

59 

42 

Major 
Spec laity 

40 

30 

39 

30 

35 

40 

45 

Professional 

Education 

26 

22 

20 

22 

20 

29 

28 

Curriculum 

Requirement 

* 

*** 

7 

4 

* 

* 

7 

Minor 

Concentration 

20 

20 

20 

20 

* 

20- 

24** 

*** 

Electives 

17 

14 

10 

8 

4 

8-0 

10 

Total 

143 

124 

128 

124 

124 

135 

132 

* Included  in  general  education 

**  Partially  included  in  general  education 

***  Normally  included  in  major 

Professional  education  courses  concerned  specifically  with  the  area  of  industrial  arts  are  group- 
ed with  the  general  professional  education  work  required  for  certification.  The  number  of  hours  re- 
ported by  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Wayne  State  University  in  general  education  (liberal  arts) 
normally  includes  a teaching  minor.  Eastern  Michigan  University  includes  all  curricular  requirements 
in  the  major  concentration,  while  at  Wayne  State,  Central  Michigan,  and  the  University  of  Michigan, all 
curricular  requirements  are  included  in  the  general  education  category. 
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Table  15  indicates  that  three  Michigan  institutions  have  curricula  at  the  B.S.  degree  level  in 
the  field  of  vocational  industrial  teacher  education.  Each  of  these  institutions  allows  some  college 
credit  in  the  major  teaching  area  (or  specialty)  for  occupational  experience.  This  experience  may  be 
secured  on  a full-time  basis , or  through  a cooperative  arrangement  with  Industry.  The  minor  is  in- 
cluded in  the  general  education  area  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at  Wayne  State.  Special 
curricular  requirements  in  these  institutions  have  also  been  Included  with  general  education.  Voca- 
tional industrial  professional  education  courses  have  been  reported  with  other  professional  education 
work  required  for  certification. 


Table  15 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Education  Curriculum  In 
Michigan  Teacher  Education  Institutions 


Subject  Area 

U of  M 

wsu 

WMU 

1. 

General  Education 

69 

59-69 

42 

2. 

Major  Specialty 

25 

30-40 

24 

3. 

Professional  Education 

30 

29 

27 

4. 

Curriculum  Requirements 

* 

* 

7 

5. 

Minor  Concentration 

* 

20-24* 

26 

6. 

Electives 

9 

4-0* 

8 

Total 

133 

128 

134 

* Included  in  general  education 
In-Service  Education 


New  teachers  in  industrial  education  may  pursue  additional  course  work  in  all  of  the  institutions 
surveyed  for  this  report.  Each  of  these  universities  offers  on-campus  work  on  an  in-service  basis 
in  the  evenings  and  Saturdays  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level.  The  universities  also 
reported  that  one  or  more  courses  are  offered  during  each  semester  on  an  extension  basis.  likewise 
most  of  the  institutions  provide  workshops,  consultant  services,  and  short  conferences  for  teachers. 
Two  or  three  institutions  also  report  that  they  schedule  television  programs  and  educational  publi- 
cations geared  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational  industrial  education  sub- 
jects. 

Central  Michigan  University  furnishes  a unique  follow-up  service  for  all  first  and  second  year 
teachers.  Teachers  are  visited  on  the  job  on  a regular  annual  basis.  In  addition,  during  the  spring 
of  each  year,  first  year  teachers  are  invited  to  a conference  held  on  campus.  (All  departmental  staff 
participate  in  the  conferences). 

Graduate  Education 


Data  pertaining  to  the  master's  degree  program  in  industrial  education  is  reported  in  Table  16. 
Since  Central,  Eastern,  and  Northern  do  not  offer  work  in  vocational  education,  the  master's  at  these 
institutions  would  naturally  be  in  the  area  of  industrial  arts  education.  At  the  other  institutions, 
the  master's  degree  may  be  in  industrial  arts,  vocational  industrial  education,  or  a combination  of 
the  two  areas.  Most  of  the  institutions  indicated  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  master's  pro- 
gram may  be  in  industrial  arts,  vocational  Industrial  education,  or  cognate  areas. 

Three  institutions,  Michigan  State,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Wayne  State,  prepare  individ- 
uals at  the  doctoral  level.  Information  received  from  these  institutions  indicates  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  doctorate  are  very  much  the  same.  Approximately  one-half  of  this  work  is  required  in 
cognate  areas.  The  remaining  work  is  divided  among  education,  languages,  and  a research  study  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  education  field.  In  all  three  institutions,  approximately  three  years  of 
work  is  required  beyond  the  B.S.  or  3. A.  degree  for  the  doctorate. 
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Table  16 

The  Master's  Degree  Curriculum  in  Industrial  Education 


Subject  Area 

CMU 

EMU 

MSU 

NMU 

U of  M 

WSU 

WMU 

Specialization 

10-20 

20 

10-14 

18 

— 

8-10 

10-20 

Professional 

Education 

10 

6 

10-8 

6 

10 

6-8 

10 

Electives 

10-0 

4 

10-8 

6 

20* 

14-16 

10-0 

* May  be  in  cognate  areas 

Enrollments.  The  data  reported  in  Table  17  show  the  number  of  students  majoring  in  industrial 
education  in  Michigan  teacher  education  institutions  during  the  1961-62  school  year.  No  enrollment 
data  were  received  from  Wayne  State  University.  The  total  number  of  students  working  on  a major  in 
this  area  ranged  from  135  at  Eastern  Michigan  University  to  250  at  Western  Michigan  University. 

Table  1? 

Number  of  Students  Majoring  in  Industrial  Education  1961-62  School  Year 


Educational  Level 

CMU 

EMU 

MSU 

NMU 

U of  M 

WMU 

Freshman 

40 

35 

8 

40 

34 

Sophomores 

35 

25 

15 

34 

— 

28 

Juniors 

30 

15 

35 

25 

-- 

48 

Seniors 

38 

10 

26 

21 

38* 

40 

Masters 

25 

50 

101 

26 

101 

100 

Educa.  Specialist 

— 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

Doctorates 

— 

- 

24 

- 

8 

- 

Totals 

168 

135 

209 

146 

164 

250 

* Students  reported  include  all  four  years 

Although  Table  17  does  not  show  a breakdown  in  the  enrollments  between  industrial  arts  and  voca- 
tional education,  data  submitted  by  the  institutions  indicate  that  no  students  are  enrolled  for  voca- 
tional subjects  at  Northern,  Eastern,  or  Central.  Of  the  enrollments  shown  at  Western,  30  under- 
graduates and  20  students  at  the  master's  level  are  working  in  the  field  of  vocational  industrial 
education.  The  iOl  master's  degree  candidates  reported  at  the  University  of  Michigan  included  both 
industrial  arts  and  vocational  industrial  education  majors.  Of  the  enrollments  reported  by  Michigan 
State,  none  at  the  undergraduate  level  are  in  vocational  industrial  education,  while  32  at  the 
master's  and  nine  at  the  doctoral  level  are  in  the  vocational  field. 

The  graduates  in  industrial  education  in  the  school  year  1961-62  are  tabulated  in  Table  18.  Grad- 
uates reported  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree  level  at  Michigan,  Michigan  State,  or  Wayne  State  may  have 
specialized  either  in  industrial  arts  or  in  vocational  industrial  education  or  a combination  of  both, 
since  some  teachers  in  the  public  schools  teach  in  both  areas. 

Appraisal  of  the  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Program 

Each  institution  appraised  its  program  through  a self-evaluation  form  prepared  by  the  task  force 
subcommittee.  Since  the  subcommittee  was  composed  of  one  individual  from  each  state  institution  con- 


ducting  industrial  education  teacher  education,  the  collection  of  data  was  channeled  through  these 
representatives.  Eight  standards  were  developed: 


1.  Objectives  and  Organization  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Units 

2.  Student  Personnel  Services 

3.  Preparation  of  Faculty 
4*  Teaching  Load 

5*  Instructional  Patterns 

6.  Laboratory  Eicperience 

7 . Library 

8.  Physical  Facilities 

Table  18 

Number  of  Graduates  in  Industrial  Education  1961-62 


Institution 

B.S. 

M.S. 

Ed.D 

Central  Michigan  University 

37 

7 

— 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

12 

5 

— 

Michigan  State  University 

26 

10 

3 

Northern  Michigan  University 

24 

1 

-- 

University  of  Michigan 

7 

15 

- 

Wayne  State  University 

41 

11 

2 

Western  Michigan  University 

20 

7 

-- 

Total 

167 

60 

5 

Specific  items  included  under  each  of  the  eight  standards  totaled  approximately  two  hundred.  The 
results  of  the  self-evaluation  were  compiled,  analyzed,  and  summarized  in  a subcommittee  report. 

This  final  report  will  explain  briefly  each  standard  and  conclusion  drawn  from  the  data.  Addi- 
tional information  may  be  secured  from  the  report  entitled  Vocational  Teacher  Education  in  Michigan. 

I.  Objectives  and  Organization  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Units 

This  phase  of  the  study  concerned  itself  with  two  dimensions- -objectives  and  organi- 
zation. The  former  dealt  with  how  well  objectives  have  been  formulated,  their  evaluation 
and  the  recognition  and  acceptance  by  the  staff  of  certain  student  outcomes.  The  latter 
dealt  primarily  with  administrative  and  supervisory  procedures,  faculty  involvement  in 
decision-making  and  relationships  with  other  units  in  the  college  or  university  and  com- 
munity. A total  of  46  items  were  rated  on  a 10-point  scale  by  the  participating  institu- 
tions . 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  Data  Submitted 

1.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  indicate  considerable  satisfactiou  among  the  participating 
institutions.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  46  items  that  were  studied  were  rated 
’’most  aspects  satisfactory.”  This  rating  represents  a mean  of  seven  or  above  on  a 10- 
point  scale. 

2.  Two  items  in  the  instrument  were  rated  nine  by  the  seven  institutions.  The  items  were 
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(1)  "Cooperation  with  institution-wide  services  such  a library,  research  bureau,  place- 
ment office,  and  public  relations  office,"  and  (2)  "How  effectively  does  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  unit  keep  open  the  lines  of  coranunications  with  his  faculty?" 

3.  The  two  items  receiving  the  lowest  rating  dealt  with  the  utilization  of  follow-up 
studies  and  advisory  committees.  These  items  were  rated  5 and  5.5  respectively.  In 
other  words,  by  comparison  these  items  were  low;  even  so,  they  were  rated  as  "more 
aspects  satisfactory  than  unsatisfactory." 

4.  In  general,  there  seems  to  be  less  variance  in  policies  governing  organization  of  the 
departments  among  the  seven  in&citutions.  Only  one  item  showed  a range  of  1-10.  This 
item  dealt  with  "How  satisfactory  are  the  intra-unit  organizational  and  administra- 
tive procedures  for  representation  in  policy-making  matters?" 

5.  All  seven  institutions  offering  work  on  an  in-service  basis  on  their  censuses  reported 
that  evening  and  Saturday  courses  are  available  to  employed  teachers  both  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level.  They  also  reported  that  one  or  more  courses  are  offered 
during  each  semester  on  an  extension  basis.  Likewise,  most  of  the  institutions  pro- 
vided workshops,  consultant  services,  and  short  conferences  for  teachers.  Two  or  three 
institutions  reported  television  programs  and  educational  publications  geared  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational  industrial  education  subjects. 

6.  All  of  the  institutions  reported  that  instruction  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  instructional  materials  for  industrial  education  is  included  in  their  course  offer- 
ings. Only  two,  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Michigan  University,  reported 
organized  curriculum  materials  centers.  The  center  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
devoted  primarily  to  cooperative  education.  The  one  at  Northern  Michigan  University  is 
of  more  general  character,  serving  as  the  official  repository  for  courses  of  study 
from  all  high  schools  in  Michigan.  Both  institutions  arrange  for  loan  or  sale  of 
instructional  materials  to  public  schools  throughout  the  state. 

II.  Student  Personnel  Services 

The  factors  considered  unuar  "Student  Personnel  Services"  included  such  matters  as 
admissions,  ret^'ntion,  counseling,  placement  and  follow-up  of  students  in  vocational  indus- 
trial teacher  education  curricula.  Policies  and  practices  governing  administrative  struc- 
ture, faculty  and  student  participation,  and  internal  and  external  relationships  were  re- 
viewed and  evaluated. 

Thirty-one  items  related  to  student  personnel  services  were  rated  on  a 10- point  scale 
by  each  of  the  cooperating  institutions. 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  Data  Submitted 

1.  The  over-all  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  student  personnel  services  in  the 
seven  participating  institutions  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  One  institution,  however, 
rated  its  student  personnel  services  at  two  on  a 10-point  scale.  The  mean  of  all 
ratings  was  6.7.  Consequently,  the  rating  would  approach  the  appraisal  of  being 
satisfactory  in  most  aspects. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  four  general  categories,  (A)  Selective  Admission  and  Progressive 
Retention,  (B)  Educational  Guidance  and  Counseling,  (C)  Placement  Services,  and  (D) 
Follow-up  Services,  indicates  that  the  first  three  are  satisfactory  and  that  the  fourth 
needs  improvement.  The  ratings  were  respectively  6.8,  7.3,  8.5,  and  5.3. 

3.  The  greatest  variation  in  ratings  on  items  within  a category  was  j.n  the  evaluation 
of  follow-up  services.  The  range  for  most  of  these  ratings  was  from  1-9  or  1-10, 
which  would  indicate  c'^nsiderable  differences  in  services  from  ine  institution  to 
another. 

4.  The  highest  average  rating  in  the  four  categories  was  8.5  for  (c)  Placement  Services. 
The  higtiest  rating  given  to  an  item  was  8.8,  given  to  two  items  in  this  category. 

These  were  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  in  placing  industrial  education  graduates 
and  the  relationship  between  the  placement  office  and  the  industrial  teacher  education 
unit. 

5.  The  lowest  rating  for  any  single  item  was  3.5  for  the  provisions  made  for  the  follow- 
up of  drop-outs.  The  next  lowest  rating  was  a 3.7  for  the  item  concerning  the  partici- 
pation of  the  teaching  staff  in  student  recruitment  for  the  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tion programs.  The  former  item  was  incorporated  in  (D)  Follow-up  Services  and  the 


latter  was  included  in  (A)  Selective  Admission  and  Progressive  Retention. 

6,  For  the  most  part,  potential  students  in  industrial  education  are  admitted 

in  a similar  manner  to  students  in  other  areas;  namely,  through  the  central  admis- 
sions office.  All  students  meet  the  same  criteria  for  admission  and  in  most 
cases  are  enrolled  in  a common  core  of  general  education  subjects  during  the  first 
two  years  of  college.  In  several  institutions,  the  record  of  the  student's  first 
two  years  is  carefully  evaluated  by  a teacher  education  committee,  and  the  student 
is  either  accepted  or  rejected  as  a teacher  candidate  before  any  professional  education 
work  is  taken. 

Few  of  the  institutions  reported  any  active  program  of  recruitment  except  that  which 
may  be  implied  in  offering  a limited  number  of  scholarships  or  visits  by  the  indus- 
trial education  staff  to  the  public  schools  during  career  days  or  on  other  occasions. 

III.  Preparation  of  the  Faculty 

The  evaluation  of  the  faculty  consisted  of  two  major  parts;  (1)  Education  and  Pro- 
fessional Experience  and  (2)  Professional  and  Personal  Activities.  Ten  specific  items 
within  these  two  categories  were  rated  on  a 10-point  scale  by  the  different  institutions. 

1.  The  extent  of  participation  and  involvement  in  matters  directly  related  to  industrial 

. activities  by  the  vocational  industrial  teacher  educators  in  Ittchigan  institutions 

seems  to  be  rather  small.  Specifically,  in  answer  to  the  item  "To  what  extent  does 
the  faculty  attend  meetings  sponsored  by  industrial  groups?,"  the  responses  ranged 
from  "all  or  nearly  all  aspects  unsatisfactory"  to  "more  aspects  satisfactory  than 
unsatisfactory."  The  median  and  mean  of  the  responses  (on  a 10-point  Scale)  were  2.5 
and  2.6,  respectively.  With  respect  to  the  question  "How  satisfactorily  do  faculty 
members  identify  themselves  with  industrial  groups?,"  the  range  was  3-7,  with  the  median 
and  mean  being  4.5  and  4.6,  respectively.  These  two  items  incidentally,  were  rated 
the  lowest  of  all  appearing  in  this  phase  of  the  evaluation. 

2.  Although  a rather  satisfactory  rating  was  given  to  the  over-all  evaluation  of  educa- 
tional and  professional  experiences  of  the  faculty,  the  range  of  responses  to  two 
items  within  this  category  showed  some  concern  for  (1)  the  amount  of  "formal  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  teacher  educators"  and  (2)  the  amount  of  "work  experience  in 
industry. " 

3.  The  participation  of  the  faculties  in  professional  meetings  and  associations  identifed 
with  the  field  of  industrial  education  is  very  high. 

4.  In  general,  the  over-all  evaluation  of  the  total  preparation  of  the  industrial  teacher 
education  faculty  was  quite  favorable. 

IV.  Teaching  Load  of  Faculty 

The  opportunities  any  faculty  has  to  do  research,  professional  writing,  participate  in 
local,  state,  and  national  conferences  and  other  similar  activities,  depends  a great  deal 
on  the  teaching  load  or  responsibility  of  a faculty  member.  This  phase  of  the  evaluation 
was  designed  to  determine  what  adjustments  are  made  in  the  "teaching  load"  for  matters 
essential  to  a functioning  teacher  education  department. 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  Data  Submitted 

1.  The  over-ail  evaluation  of  the  teaching  load  of  the  faculties  indicated  that  "more 
aspects  are  satisfactory  than  unsatisfactory."  The  range,  median,  and  mean  for  the 
over-all  conditions  was  1-8,  5 and  4.6  (on  a 10-point  scale),  respectively. 

2.  The  range  of  the  respons^,s  for  75  per  cent  of  the  items  was  the  maximum.  In  other 
words,  the  responses  to  9 of  the  12  items  ranged  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction.  This  indicates  a great  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  load  among  the  participating  institutions. 

3.  The  lowest  mean  of  the  group  appeared  for  the  adjustment  to  the  teaching  load  for 
activities  directly  related  to  industry. 

4.  Provisions  in  the  teaching  load  for  "extension  or  off-campus  classes"  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  most  of  the  institutions. 

5.  Provisions  for  research  and  writing  also  seem  to  be  lacking. 
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V.  Curriculum  * Instructional,  Pattonis 

The  curriculum  is  the  device  used  to  achieve  educational  objectives.  It  represents 
the  nerve  center  of  a teacher  education  program.  Such  matters  as  general  or  liberal 
education,  specialization  and  professional  education,  the  manner  of  involvement  of  inter- 
ested parties,  provisions  for  change  and  administration  of  the  curriculum,  are  all 
important.  This  phase  attempted  to  evaluate  these  important  considerations.  Fifteen 
items  relating  to  curriculum  were  investigated. 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  Data  Submitted 

1.  There  is  almost  complete  agreement  among  the  several  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  area  of  balance  between  general  education,  professional  education  and  specialized 
education.  The  agreement  extends  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  several  areas 

of  study. 

2.  There  is  further  agreement  on  major  and  minor  preparation.  The  general  practice,  with 
one  exception,  was  to  concentrate  the  entire  program  of  specialization  in  the  area  of 
industrial  education. 

3.  Each  university  or  college  expressed  a high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  curriculum 
as  it  is  presented  at  its  own  institution, 

VI.  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 

This  phase  of  tha  study  concerned  itself  with  the  nature  and  organization  of  professional 
laboratory  experiences.  The  situations  under  consideration  are  those  other  than  formal 
"classroom"  experiences.  Laboratory  experiences  include,  among  other  things,  experiences 
in  field,  seminars  familiarizing  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  actual  teacher- learner 
relationship  or  environment.  Practice  teaching  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  category, 
but  other  professional  laboratory  experience  may  precede  or  follow  student  teaching. 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  Data  Submitted 

1.  The  over-all  rating  of  the  professional  laboratory  experiences  for  industrial  education 
is  very  satisfactory.  No  institution  rated  its  professional  laboratory  experiences 
below  seven;  the  mean  of  all  ratings  was  eight. 

2.  An  exai  Lnation  of  the  three  general  categories,  (1)  Nature  of  and  Organization  for  Pro- 
fessional Experiences,  (2)  Student  Teaching  Experiences,  and  (3)  Appraisal  of  Student 
Teachers  After  Completion  of  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,  reveals  that  all  three 
categories  are  considered  very  satisfactory.  The  ratings  were  respectively  7.8,  8.3, 
and  7.7. 

3.  While  group  two.  Student  Teaching  Experience,  was  rated  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
three  under  consideration,  the  greatest  variance  for  any  item  within  the  groups  appeared 
in  this  category.  The  range  for  effective  use  of  community  groups  and  agencies  in  pro- 
viding out- of- school  experiences  for  practicing  teachers  was  from  three  to  ten.  The 
mean  for  this  item  was  seven.  This  does,  however,  re'^resent  the  lowest  average  rating 
for  any  single  item. 

4.  The  adequacy  of  frequency  of  conferences  between  the  student  teacher  and  the  supervising 
teachers  received  the  highest  rating  given  to  an  item,  specifically,  8.5. 

5.  While  one  institution  considered  that  it  most  adequately  provided  for  internship  for 
prospective  industrial  education  teachers,  50  per  cent  of  the  institutions  responded 
"item  not  present  in  unit  or  no  opinion  or  basis  for  a judgment."  This  may  be  an 
indication  for  some  concern. 

6.  Little  variation  in  average  ratings  is  apparent  for  each  of  the  categories  or  individual 
items,  with  Michigan  industrial  education  units  rating  themselves  very  satisfactory  in 
each  category.  Moreover,  little  variance  in  individual  evaluations  exists  among  the 
units  reporting.  Minor  exceptions  are  noted. 

7.  All  institutions  reported  that  their  student  teaching  programs  were  either  organized  on 
a full-time  basis  for  at  least  eight  weeks  or  on  a part-time  basis  for  a longer  period. 
During  this  period,  the  apprentice  teacher  is  assigned  to  a public  high  school  for  obser- 
vation and  practice  in  his  specialization.  The  schools  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  their  programs  and  proximity  to  the  campus.  Generally,  the  institution  pro- 
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vides  a supervisor  from  the  Industrial  Education  Department  to  visit  the  practicing 
teachers  at  least  once  during  their  teaching  assignment. 

VII.  The  library 

The  evaluation  of  the  library  In  the  various  Institutions  Included  such  matters  as 
administration,  housing,  extent  of  holdings,  utilization  and  expenditures.  A total  of  17 
specific  Items  were  evaluated.  ^ 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  Data  Submitted 

1.  The  over-all  rating  of  the  adequacy  of  library  provisions  for  Industrial  education 
Is  very  satisfactory.  Mo  Institution  rated  Its  library  provisions  below  seven  on  a 
10-polnt  scale,  and  the  mean  of  all  evaluations  was  7.6.  In  other  words,  the  library 
provisions  for  Industrial  education  In  our  state  Institutions  have  been  judged  as 
satisfactory  In  most  aspects. 

2.  Of  the  four  general  categories,  (1)  Library  Organization  and  Housing,  (2)  Books,  Period- 
cals  and  Other  Collections,  (3)  Utilization  and  (4)  Expenditures  for  Library  Materials, 
the  first  two,  although  satisfactory,  were  evaluated  below  the  latter  two.  The  ratings 
were  6.6,  6.6,  6.8,  and  7.6,  respectively, 

3.  The  greatest  variation  In  the  evaluations  appeared  In  the  categories  (a)  Library  Organi- 
zation and  Housing  and  (b)  Books,  Periodicals,  and  Other  Collections.  Specifically, 
within  the  first  category,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  In  such  matters  as  accessibility 
of  facilities,  assemblage  within  the  library,  materials  of  special  Interest  to  industrial 
education  students  and  the  lack  of  special  shelves,  files,  alcoves,  and  seminar  rooms 
devoted  to  Industrial  education  students. 

Regarding  "library  collection,"  a high  degree  of  variance  between  Institutions  was 
again  evidenced;  particularly  with  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  In  (a)  historical 
materials,  (b)  publications  from  Industry,  labor  and  trade  associations,  and  (c)  micro- 
films. 

4.  Although  no  single  Item  In  the  evaluation  Instrument  was  judged  unsatisfactory  by  either 
all  or  a majority  of  the  Institutions,  the  Item  receiving  the  lowest  rating  concerned 
the  adequacy  of  the  library's  collection  on  "publications  from  Industry,  labor  and  trade 
associations."  The  next  lowest  rating  Involved  the  historical  collections  In  the  res- 
pective libraries. 

5.  Matters  relating  to  relationships  between  library  personnel,  students  and  staff  were 
rated  very  satisfactory.  As  a category.  It  was  rated  the  highest  of  the  four  under 
consideration. 

6.  Provisions  relating  to  expenditures  for  materials  In  Industrial  education  seem  to  be 
satisfactory  In  all  Institutions. 

VII.  Physical  Layout  and  Equipment 

In  a broad  sense,  the  term  "physical  facilities"  Includes  all  the  necessary  rooms, 
laboratories,  furniture,  equipment,  machines,  tools,  supplies,  and  materials  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum.  The  nature  and  extent  cf  each  would  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  curriculum  objectives  developed  by  the  participating  Institutions. 

The  committee  believed  that  each  Institution  had  the  inherent  right  to  Implement  Its  own 
philosophy  of  education  and  therefore  no  evaluation  should  or  could  be  made  of  those  faci- 
lities directly  governed  by  curriculum  objectives.  Specifically,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
evaluate  facilities  directly  related  to  any  subject  (such  as  auto  mechanics,  drafting,  etc.,) 
In  Industrial  education. 

Conclusions  Drawn  From  Data  Submitted 

1.  The  overall  rating  of  the  physical  layout  and  equipment  for  the  Industrial  education 
In  Michigan  Institutions  participating  In  the  evaluation  Is  satisfactory.  However, 
considerable  disparity  Is  evident  in  the  Individual  Institutions  reporting. 

Only  one  unit  considered  Itself  adequate  In  all  respects,  rating  10  for  all  Items  on 
a 10-polnt  scale.  The  overall  evaluation  of  the  physical  layout,  equipment  and  supplies 
was  rated  at  6.4  although  the  mean  of  all  Items  rated  was  7.7. 
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2.  With  but  one  exception,  the  industrial  education  areas  are  not  too  inconveniently  located  in 
relation  to  the  other  institutional  instruction  units.  All  units  are  generally  quite  compact. 
The  adequacy  of  the  laboratories,  with  reference  to  size  and  number,  was  rated  6.0.  This 

is  an  indication  of  some  inadequacy  and  it  was  extremely  apparent  in  two  reporting  units 
out  of  the  seven. 

3.  Though  not  unanimous  in  their  ratings,  Michigan  industrial  education  areas  rate  themselves 
as  generally  satisfactory  in  variety  of  visual  aids  and  equipment  and  rooms  for  instruction 
by  means  of  visual  aids.  Minor  exceptions  were  noted. 

4.  Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  adequacy  of  office  space.  Each  unit  rated  itself 
differently  in  chis  respect.  The  rating  6.6,  however,  indicates  more  satisfactory  aspects 
than  unsatisfactory.  The  offices  of  the  industrial  education  areas  are  in  all  instances 
readily  accessible  to  the  students,  though  improvements  could  be  made  in  most  situations. 

Waiting  areas  for  students  are  not  as  satisfactory,  rating  at  the  midpoint  5 of  the  scale. 

Of  all  the  physical  features  rated,  office  space  allocation  and  student  waiting  areas 
appeared  most  critical.  Though  storage  and  filing  facilities  were  adequate  in  three  of 
the  institutions  reporting,  the  remaining  units  expressed  concern  as  to  the  inadequacy. 

5.  Equipment  inventory  records  are  satisfactory  in  nearly  all  reporting  institutions  in  most 
respects.  Equipment  service  records  are  not  as  adequate.  Considerable  variance  exists  among 
the  units,  ranging  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  on  a ten-point  Scale. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  equipment  for  instruct ional  purposes  in  industrial  education  laboratories 
was  more  satisfactory  than  unsatisfactory  in  most  institutions. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


The  overall  evaluation  of  the  industrial  teacher  education  curricula  in  the  seven  participating 
institutions  was  favorable.  On  a ten- point  scale,  the  overall  median  and  mean  for  the  eight  standards 
was  7.0  and  7.1  respectively.  In  other  words,  the  seven  participating  institutions  believe  that 
"most  aspects  (are)  satisfactory."  Table  19  indicates  the  overall  evaluation  for  each  standard  in 
terms  of  range  of  responses,  median  and  mean. 


Table  19 

Evaluation  Results  for  the  Eight  Standards 


Standard 

Range 

Median 

Mean 

I. 

Objectives  and  Orgnaization  of  Unit 

7-9 

8 

7.9 

II. 

Student  Personnel  Services 

2-9  j 

7.5 

6.7 

HI. 

Preparation  of  Faculty 

7-9 

8 

7.8 

IV. 

Teaching  Load 

1-8 

5 

4.6 

V. 

Instructional  Patterns 

7-10 

8 

8 

VI. 

Laboratory  Experience 

7-9 

8 

8 

VII. 

Library 

7-9 

7 

7.6 

7III. 

Physical  Facilities 

3-10 

5 

6.4 

Average 

7.0 

7.1 

Table  19  shows  that  the  three  standards  were  rated  below  seven  for  the  mean  were:  II,  "Student 
Personnel  Services;"  IV,  "Teaching  Load  of  Faculty;"  and  VIII,  "Physical  Facilities."  The  greatest 
range  in  responses  also  occurred  in  these  areas,  indicating  a considerable  degree  of  variance  between 
institutions . 

With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  physical  facilities,  the  adequacy  of  layout  and  equipment 
and  recency  of  construction  are  closely  related.  As  enrollments  increase  and  equipment  deteriorates 
with  age  and  use,  the  discrepancy  among  institutions  will  be  magnified.  Only  new  equipment  and 
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construction  will  alleviate  those  institutions  currently  hard  pressed.  Capital  outlay  for  new  equip- 
ment and  construction,  though  dependent  somewhat  on  needs,  rests  primarily  upon  legislative  action 
at  the  state  level.  Whether  funds  for  teacher  education  activities  should  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  heavy  equipment  and  new  construction  is  a moot  question.  On  the  other  hand,  present  fiscal 
policies  with  respect  to  reimbursement  of  teacher  education  may  be  changed,  which  may  indirectly  al- 
leviate the  problem.  Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  the  proper  authorities  on  the  state  level 
initiate  action  which  will  result  in  further  study  of  this  problem  by  a representative  committee. 

The  comparatively  low  rating  of  Standard  II,  "Student  Personnel  Services,”  stems  from  two  basic 
factors:  (1)  follow-up  services  and  (2)  recruitment.  Among  student  personnel  services,  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  concerned  follow-up  of  students.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  due  to  a lack  of  personnel 
and  finances  in  half  of  the  institutions  reporting.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  follow-up  study 
results  on  curriculum  improvement,  it  appears  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  matter. 

Little  doubt  can  be  raised  regarding  the  importance  of  selecting  qualified  students  for  indus- 
trial teacher  education— in  fact,  for  any  teacher  education  program.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of 
our  institutions  consider  present  policies  and  practices  governing  recruitment  of  students  to  be  very 
poor.  Whether  existing  recruitment  procedures  exclude  participation  of  staff  or  lack  of  staff  pre- 
cludes participation  in  recruitment  procedures  should  be  determined,  and  action  which  would  result  in 
better  conditions  initiated  by  the  staff. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  Standard  IV,  "Teaching  Load,"  received  the  lowest  rating  among 
all  aspects  of  the  evaluation.  The  value  of  the  mean  was  4.6  on  a 10  point  scale.  In  other  words, 
there  are  ”more  aspects  unsatisfactory  than  satisfactory."  The  lack  of  follow-up  studies,  the  absence 
of  advisory  committees,  the  little  participation  of  teaching  staff  in  student  recruitment,  the  dis- 
association  with  the  industrial  complex,  the  lack  of  innovation,  dissatisfaction  in  the  use  of  commu- 
nity resources  and  the  scarcity  of  time  for  : iearch  and  writing  may  be  direct  results  of  heavy  teach- 
ing loads  in  a number  of  our  teacher  training  institutions.  In  view  of  the  apparent  effects  of  heavy 
teaching  loads,  the  committee  strongly  recommends  that  funds  for  industrial  teacher  education  be  in- 
creased and  disbursed  among  the  teacher  training  institutions  according  to  a formula  which  takes  into 
consideration  student  enrollments.  The  committee  believes  that  a more  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
will  materially  improve  the  equality  of  industrial  teacher  education  programs  in  the  state. 

Conclusions 


On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  in  this  report  and  information  gained  through  personal  inter- 
views, the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  study: 

1.  The  vocational  teacher  education  program  in  Michigan  is,  in  general,  meeting  the  current 
needs  of  local  communities  as  Co  the  number  of  teachers  trained,  nature  of  curricula  offered 
and  other  services  normally  expected  of  teacher  education  institutions. 

2.  Those  responsible  for  vocational  teacher  education  in  Michigan’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  keenly  aware  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  homes,  business,  industry,  and 
agricultural  occupations.  It  is  recognized  that  a program  which  is  adequate  today  is  likely 
to  be  inadequate  for  tomorrow. 

3.  Michigan’s  vocational  teacher  education  program  includes  an  extensive  offering  of  profes- 
sional vocational  education  courses  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  This, 
no  doubt,  results  from  the  large  number  of  institutions  in  some  vocational  fields  approved 
to  offer  vocational  work. 

4.  The  supervision  of  student  teachers,  although  generally  adequate,  is  carried  on  in  a variety 
of  ways.  Some  institutions  follow  a visitation  program  which  involves  a minimum  of  two 
visits  by  a representative  of  the  teacher  education  staff  during  the  term  or  semester  involv- 
ed. Other  institutions  assign  this  responsibility  to  the  general  education  supervisor  who 
reviews  the  work  of  all  practice  teachers  in  that  local  school  or  area.  Other  institutions 
use  a system  of  periodic  reports  by  the  supervising  teacher  of  the  local  school. 

5.  The  practice  of  reimbursement  for  services  rendered  by  practice  teaching  centers  varies 
with  the  college  or  university  concerned,  and  to  some  extent  with  the  vocational  area  in- 
volved. For  example,  in  one  particular  vocational  field,  a local  school  may  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  for  services  as  a practice  teaching  center,  while  a neighboring  school 
district  may  not  receive  any  additional  reimbursement  for  similar  services.  In  two  voca- 
tional areas,  the  state  provides  no  additional  reimbursement  to  local  schools  providing 
practice  teaching  centers,  while  in  two  other  vocational  service  areas,  additional  state  aid 
is  availably. 
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6.  In-service  teacher  education  varies  a great  deal  among  the  services  and  in  different  insti- 
tutions. Some  institutions  attempt  to  visit  new  teachers  at  least  once  during  the  first 
year.  Others  have  no  organized  program  of  in-service  visitation.  Interest  was  expressed 
by  some  vocational  teacher  education  leaders  in  a five-year  teacher  education  program, 
with  the  last  year  being  devoted  to  an  internship  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
university. 

In-service  course  offerings  at  the  graduate  level  appeared  to  be  quite  adequate  in  all  areas 
of  vocational  education.  Non- degree  in-service  teacher  education,  however,  appeared  to  be 
quite  inadequate.  At  present,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a serious  problem  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Short  intensive  teacher  training  courses  given  on  an  individual  basis  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  evening,  apprentice,  and  other  part-time  instructors  recruited 
from  business  and  industry. 

7.  Follow-up  work  or  consultative  services  appear  to  be  adequate  in  some  of  the  vocational 
services,  while  in  other  areas  it  has  not  been  developed  to  meet  current  needs. 

8.  Although  instructional  materials  centers  have  been  established  in  some  universities,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  if  Michigan  is  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  chall''nge  of  the  technological 
age. 

9.  The  research  program  in  vocational  education  is  not  keeping  pace  with  current  needs.  Re- 
search on  an  extensive  basis  has  been  carried  out  in  only  one  or  two  vocational  service 
areas.  Most  research  concerning  vocational  education  appears  to  be  of  the  status  study, 
normative  survey  type. 

10.  There  appears  to  be  a need  for  a more  adequate  system  of  coordinating  the  teacher  education 
activities  among  the  several  institutions  designated  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Teacher  Education.  Campus  course  offerings,  consultative  services,  practice  teaching 
centers,  certification  standards,  and  many  other  phases  of  the  vocational  teacher  education 
program  should  be  provided  on  a cooperative  basis,  according  to  an  organized  plan  worked  out 
with  the  institutions. 

11.  Considerable  variance  in  statistical  reporting  of  teacher  training  work  is  being  required 
by  different  services  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  While  some  types  of 
information  must  be  different  among  the  services,  such  items  as  enrollments,  research  studies 
consultative  services,  etc.,  should  be  reported  on  a more  uniform  basis. 

12.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  cooperative  education  program,  vocational  teachers  at 
the  pre-service  and  in-service  levels  are  not  being  adequately  prepared  in  the  field  of 
guidance  and  counseling.  An  earnest  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  an  integrated  and 
comprehensive  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  as  part  of  the  preparation  of  all  vocational 
teachers . 

Recommendations 


In  view  of  the  conclusions  outlined  above  and  the  need  for  an  expanded  and  more  effective  program 
of  vocational  teacher  education,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  State  Office  of  Vocational  Education  should  have  a clear  understanding  with  each  desig- 
nated teacher  education  institution  as  to  those  activities  for  which  the  institutions  is 
best  prepared,  and  the  completion  of  these  activities  should  then  be  made  the  basis  for 
reimbursement  of  vocational  teacher  education  funds  to  that  institution. 

2.  Vocational  teacher  education  activities  and  practices  should  be  reviewed  and  redefined  under 
the  leadership  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Vocational  Division,  and  a 
priority  established  for  financial  assistance  to  institutions  for  carrying  out  such 
activities . 

3.  Each  service  in  the  State  Office  of  Vocational  Education  should,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  consult  with  its  respective  teacher  education  institutions  concerning  the 
activities  each  institution  plans  to  carry  out  during  the  year  and  the  percentage  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  each  activity. 

4.  Research  of  the  experimental  type  should  be  encouraged  and  developed.  Pilot  and  experimental 
programs  in  all  vocational  service  areas  are  needed  if  vocational  education  is  to  meet  the 
challenges  in  the  years  ahead. 
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5.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  vocational  teacher  education  programs  in  providing  assist- 
ance for  teachers  of  adult,  apprentice,  and  other  part-time  classes.  Since  the  percentage 
of  older  people  is  increasing,  new  occupations  are  being  created,  and  the  amount  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  is  growing  rapidly  in  all  areas,  the  need  for  adult  classes  is  likely  to  expand 
greatly  in  the  years  ahead. 

6.  Counseling  and  guidance  services  should  be  a part  of  an  effective  program  of  vocational 
teacher  education.  Ways  and  means  should  be  developed  for  better  use  of  guidance  services 
by  vocational  teachers  at  the  local  level  and  the  necessary  changes  incorporated  in  current 
vocational  teacher  education  programs. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Introduction 


The  temptation  to  side-step  the  appraisal  of  the  vocational  education  research  effort  could 
occur  easily,  since  research  is  one  aspect  of  the  total  program  that  has  received  minimal  attention. 
Thoughtful  observers  are  agreed  that  the  research  performance  in  vocational  education  has  not  been 
impressive  in  the  past.  In  an  eye-opening  position  paper  submitted  to  the  President's  Panel  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  Research  Committee  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  presented  a passionate 
plea  for  more  attention  to  this  area  when  it  stated: 

"Obviously,  vocational  education  in  our  contemporary  and  future 
occupational  complex  cannot  play  a meaningful  role  to  our  citizens 
«nd  to  our  national  security  and  defense  amid  the  paucity  of 
research  which  presently  exists  because  of  our  inadequate  resources 
and  feeble  efforts. 

Smith,  in  describing  vocational  education  in  several  states,  comments: 

"There  is  now  developing  for  the  first  time  a serious  nationwide 
interest  in  research  in  vocational  education  and  Michigan  finds 
itself  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  research. "2 

Reasons  for  the  dearth  in  research  are  manifold.  First,  vocational  education  as  a phase  of  the 
formal  education  structure  is  a relative  newcomer  in  educational  ventures.  If,  as  Traver  states, 
educational  research  as  it  is  kr  wn  today  is  a relatively  new  branch  of  knowledge,  with  little  more 
than  a half  century  since  Joseph  Mayer  Rice  planned  his  researches  to  bring  about  educational  reform, ^ 
then  it  is  understandable  that  systematic  research  in  vocational  education  should  be  slow  in  arriving. 

Another  deterrent  to  research  productivity  is  the  climate  within  the  federal-state  local  voca- 
tional system,  not  necessarily  conducive  to  elicit  sympathy  toward  research.  Although  the  basic 
acts  (Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts)  made  provisions  for  conducting  studies  and  investigations, 
these  have  never  been  exploited  maximally. 

The  previously  mentioned  American  Vocational  Association  Research  Committee  requested  in  its 
declaration  the  establishment  of  a National  Institute  of  Occupational  Research  and  a full-time 
administrative  staff  within  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  The  Committee  was  especially  concerned  when  it  said; 

"The  traditional  pattern  of  assignment  of  part-time  specialists  to 
research  activities  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is 
recognized  as  grossly  inadequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee."^ 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  vocational  education,  there  was  substantial  direction 
and  control  from  the  federal  level.  Consequently,  much  of  the  promotion  and  stimulation  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  values  held  on  the  Federal  level.  The  disparity  of  research  activities  in  the  various 
sections  of  agriculture,  business,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  may  be,  in  part, 
a reflection  of  the  values  held  by  the  leadership  personnel  on  the  Federal  level. 


^American  Vocational  Association  Research  Committee.  Provisions  for  Vocational  Education 
Research,  1962,  p,  1. 

^Smith,  Harold  T, , Education  and  Training  for  the  World  of  Work,  A Vocational  Education  Program 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1963,  p.  43. 

^Travers,  Robert  M.  W. , An  Introduction  to  Educational  Research,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1958,  p.  43. 

^American  Vocational  Association  Research  Committee,  ££.  cit , p.  3., 
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A third  deterrent  rests  in  the  fact  that,  as  in  other  aspects  of  education,  there  are  two  groups 
in  vocational  education  with  differing  perceptions  regarding  research;  those  who  conduct  the  research, 
and  those  who  have  final  responsibility  for  decision-making  in  implementation.  Sufficient  evidence 
indicates  that  little  penetration  has  been  made  in  utilization  of  a research  orientation  in  program 
development  and  improvement.  Results  of  significant  studies,  scanty  though  they  be,  lie  dormant  and 
have  not  found  their  way  info  the  mainstream  of  practice.  The  gulf  between  research  and  practice 
still  remains  wide.  Long-range  plans  must  be  made,  calling  upon  all  avenues  of  communication  to  de- 
velop greater  awsreness  of  the  importance  of  research  in  the  conduct  of  the  program.  Other  inhibiting 
factors  include  inadequate  financial  support,  limited  research  competency,  and  lack  of  inducements. 

The  Michigan  Concern  for  Research 

Fortunately,  the  leadership  in  Michigan  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  attention  to  research. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  Dep^^rtment  of  Public  Instruction,  a variety  of  research  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions have  been  evidenced.  ' For  the  past  decade  and  a half,  Michigan  has  been  one  of  the  few  states 
that  has  employ'd  a full-time  research  consultant.  In  addition,  state  consultants  have  either  conduc- 
ted research  studies  themselves  or  have  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  universities  and  local  commu- 
nities to  do  so.  Agenda  in  various  conferences  called  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  have 
made  provision  for  the  dissemination  of  research  findings.  As  a result  of  the  Michigan  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  Project,  the  future  holds  considerable  promise  for  augmenting  present  effort. 

The  proposal  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  an  extension  of  the  Project  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  MVEEP  contained  a statement  which  gave  some  clues  to  future  development. 

This  continuative  effort  is  requested  on  the  basis  of  the  following  six  concerns:^ 

1.  Continued  application  of  interest  and  resources  of  Michigan's  leadership  in  voca- 
tional education  and  related  disciplines  toward  making  the  program  of  vocational 
education  more  efficient  and  effective.  There  are  areas  of  need  in  vocational  educa- 
tion research  that  MVEEP  has  only  begun  to  meet. 

2.  Capitalization  on  the  high  degree  of  momentum  and  motivation  in  both  interest  and 
action  in  research  which,  if  permitted  to  wane,  might  take  years  to  recapture.  The 
climate  for  sustained  research  is  more  favorable  now  than  ever  before  for  maximum 
impact.  The  investment  of  additional  financial  resources  promises  to  yield  a rela- 
tively greater  impact  than  would  be  possible  without  the  base  already  laid. 

3.  Final  implempntation  of  a concept  of  cooperative  effort  which  in  a period  of  three 
years  has  demons*:rated  the  ability  to  marshall  human  and  material  resources  to 
stimulate  and  promote  research  in  vocational  education. 

4.  Completion  of  certain  sub-researches  which  were  not  written  into  the  original  design, 
but  have  emerged  since  the  inception  of  the  project.  It  would  not  only  be  tragic  but 
wasteful  to  lose  the  effort  expended  due  to  the  lack  of  small  amounts  of  money. 

5.  Provision  for  the  extab lishment  of  a framework  to  enable  the  systematic  takeover  of 
current  and  projected  activities  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  The  Project  has  served  its  role  as  catalytic  agent 
and  a long-range,  sustained  program  of  research  should  be  planned,  organized,  and 
executed. 

6.  Diffusion  of  the  outcomes  of  the  study  at  the  chief  point  of  focus,  namely,  local 
communities  where  vocational  education  programs  are  operative. 

Further  comments  in  the  same  proposal  add  a note  of  optimism  regarding  future  outlook: 

Changing  research  climate  in  Michigan  as  it  affects  vocational  education: 

a.  There  is  increased  awareness  and  sensitivity  throughout  the  entire  vocational  education 
structure,  including  the  state  and  local  level  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  of 
the  importance  and  role  of  research.  This  is  the  result,  in  large  measure,  of  the  op- 
portunities provided  for  a large  number  of  persons  to  participate  in  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting various  researches. 


^A  Proposal- Request  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  for  Continued 
Support  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project,  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Eval- 
uation Project,  (1962),  p.  2, 
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b.  Significant  steps  have  been  taken  to  mobilize  and  test  resources  and  individuals  to 
attack  problems  of  vocational  education.  In  other  words,  visibility  has  been  given  to 
research  competence  on  the  part  of  individuals  as  well  as  institutional  resources. 

c.  Tangible  evidence  from  a multitude  of  sources  and  disciplines  has  identified  and 
brought  together  basic  knowledge  having  an  impact  on  vocational  education.  The  notion 
that  vocational  education  is  an  island  unto  itself  is  undergoing  dissolution. 

d.  Productive  efforts  have  been  initiated  to  bring  this  knowledge  not  only  to  vocational 
educators,  but  others  in  a strategic  position  to  use  and  incorporate  it  into  the 
stream  of  affairs. 

e.  Overall,  this  attention  to  evaluative  research  has  touched  off  a chain  reaction  of 
interests  for  accelerating  the  collection,  dissemination,  and  application  of  available 
and  emerging  knowledge  of  vocational  education. 

Analysis  of  the  Research  Conducted 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  research  conducted  in  the  past,  a survey  form  was  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  several  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  state, 
inviting  them  to  submit  the  vocational  education  researches  which  had  been  conducted  under  their 
auspices  since  1937.  The  specific  responses  are  reported  in  a more  detailed  document  entitled 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan.  All  institutions  did  not  respond;  however,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  of  the  research  conducted  was  reported.  A total  of  325  research  studies  were  sub- 
mitted from  eight  institutions  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  304  of  these  studies  were 
completed  while  21  were  reported  to  be  in  process.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  research  studies 
carried  on  in  local  communities.  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  studies  conducted  and  institutional 
output.  Practically  all  research  was  produced  in  the  larger  universities.  This  is  understandable 
since  institutional  ob;'*ctives,  availability  of  university-wide  resources,  graduate  student  assistance, 
and  released  time  for  faculty  make  research  more  feasible  in  the  larger  institution. 

Table  1 


Institutions  Conducting  Research 


Institution 

Number  of  Completed 
Studies 

1 — 

Percentage  of 
Completed  Studies 

Number  of  Studies 
in  Process 

Michigan  State  University 

214 

70 

10 

University  of  Michigan 

14 

5 

1 

Wayne  State  University 

34 

11 

-- 

Central  Michigan  UniversiLy 

-- 

-- 

1 

Western  Michigan  University 

8 

3 

-- 

Northern  Michigan  University 

7 

2 

-- 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

1 

1 

-- 

Ferris  Institute 

1 

1 

4 

Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

25 

8 

5 

304 

100 

21 

Quantitatively,  the  bulk  of  the  research  as  indicated  in  Table  2 has  been  produced  by  vocational 
agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics,  with  relatively  little  in  business  and  trade  and  indus- 
trial education.  A few  studies  cut  across  the  subject  matter  lines. 

A word  of  caution  may  be  necessary  in  interpreting  these  data.  These  are  merely  numerical 
figures.  No  value  judgments  were  made  regarding  the  quality  or  the  level  of  sophistication  of  these 
research  studies. 

Reasons  for  this  quantitative  disparity  may  be  difficult  to  determine;'  in  the  case  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  probable  nudging  from  the  federal  level,  regional  research  committees,  nation- 
wide studies,  and  a greater  number  of  graduate  students  contributed  to  the  output.  In  addition,  in 
these  fields  university  personnel  have  been  given  either  full  or  part-time  assignments  for  research. 

The  picture  is  somewhat  different  in  business  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  Business 
education  has  never  been  accorded  its  rightful  position  in  the  vocational  education  family.  In  part, 
this  stems  from  the  fact  that  limitations  of  federal  legislation  and  attendant  interpretations  have 
restricted  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  training  for  both  office  and  distributive  occupations. 
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Reimbursement  has  been  available  for  training  in  distributive  education  only  since  1937.  Occupational 
training  for  office  work  has  never  been  accorded  first  class  membership  since  financial  support  stems 
only  from  state  funds.  Fortunately,  proposed  new  legislation  on  the  federal  level,  if  enacted,  will 
aid  in  providing  needed  financial  support.  Meager  funds  in  this  area  have  precluded  the  possibility 
of  more  research. 

Table  2 


Studies  Conducted  in  Various  Fields,  1937-1962 


Field 

Number  of  Studies 

Per  cent 

Home  Economics 

202 

62.0 

Agriculture 

71 

21.8 

Trade  and  Industrial 

21 

6.7 

General 

16 

4.9 

Business 

15 

4.6 

325 

100.0 

In  trade  and  industrial  education,  the  situation  has  been  somewhat  different  and  difficult  to 
diagnose.  First  of  all,  trade  and  industrial  educators  have  not  been  research-oriented  by  background 
and  training.  In  the  past,  research  has  never  been  a strong  concern  of  personnel  either  on  the 
national  or  state  level  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  program.  Fortunately,  this  has  changed  in  recent 
years.  Token  recognition  on  the  national  level,  a noticeable  absence  of  national  studies,  and  non- 
existence of  regional  research  committees  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  absence  of  research  is  due  to 
lack  of  interest.  In  addition,  fewer  trade  and  industrial  educators  are  prone  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  which  a thesis  or  dissertation  is  required. 

An  analysis  of  research  conducted  since  1937  revealed  that  only  12  studies  were  completed  from 
1937  to  1949  inclusive.  For  a comparable  period  of  time,  1950  to  1962  inclusive,  288  research  studies 
were  completed.  This  growth  was  attributed  to  additional  interest  in  graduate  study  and  a greater 
concern  for  research,  particularly  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Table  3 indicates  the  growth 
by  years . 

Approximately  eighty-one  per  cent  of  all  research  completed  or  in  process  was  carried  on  by 
graduate  students.  Faculty  in  institutions  of  higher  education  contributed  eleven  per  cent  and  state 
consultants  eight  per  cent.  (See  Table  4). 

Types  of  Research  Conducted 

Much  of  the  research  which  has  been  conducted  in  Michigan  attempts  to  describe  current  practice 
or  to  develop  normative  rules  which  summarize  what  is  considered  best  prevailing  practice.  A few 
studies  were  experimental  in  nature.  In  general,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  favor  utilitarian, 
short-range  studies. 

Needed  Improvements  in  Research 

In  many  ways  current  resources  for  vocational  education  rese*'rch  are  unequal  to  the  demand 
placed  upon  them  by  the  scientific  and  technical  orientation  ol  society  and  the  increasingly  complex 
problems  which  attend  this  development.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether  future  resources  will  ever 
be  able  to  match  the  accelerated  tempo  of  change  w/hich  appears  to  be  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  some 
affirmative  action  can  take  place  which  will  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  research. 

1.  State-wide  coordination  of  effort  in  manpower  development  research. 

At  the  present  time,  a multiplicity  of  public  and  private  agencies,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
are  addressing  themselves  to  manpower  problems.  Much  of  this  effort  is  carried  on  independently  and 
on  a fragmented  basis,  with  little  consideration  for  a united  approach. 
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Table  3 


Research  Conducted  According  to  Years,  1937-1963 


Year 

Number  of 
Studies 

Agriculture 

Business 

Home 

Economics 

Trade  and 
Industrial 

General 

1937 

1 



.. 

.. 

1 

1938 

-- 

••  • 

-- 

.. 

-» 

1939 

1 

1 

-- 



1940 

-- 

-- 

.. 

.. 

__ 

_ _ 

1941 

1 

1 

.. 



-- 

1942 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

-- 

1943 

-- 

-- 

.. 

-- 

1944 

1 

1 

.. 

__ 



1945 

1 

1 



.. 

_ _ 

1946 

1 

1 

-- 

.. 

__ 

> - 

1947 

1 

1 

-- 

-- 

1948 

2 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1949 

2 

1 

-- 

I 



-- 

1950 

10 

1 

I 

8 

1951 

13 

2 

8 

2 

I 

1952 

12 

5 

7 

__ 

1953 

19 

4 

-- 

14 

I 



1954 

24 

7 

1 

16 

.. 

1955 

26 

5 

-- 

19 

2 

1956 

18 

4 

12 

2 

' 1957 

16 

2 

-- 

12 

2 

-- 

1958 

31 

5 

23 

2 

1 

1959 

25 

4 

19 

2 

1960 

28 

6 

2 

18 

2 

1961 

27 

-- 

4 

17 

4 

2 

1962 

39 

8 

6 

23 

1 

1 

1963 

4 

2 

-- 

1 

1 

In  Process 

21 

6 

1 

4 

3 

7 

325 

71 

15 

202 

21 

16 

Table  4 

Individuals  Conducting  Research 


Category 

Number 

Per  cent 

State  Consultants 

25 

8 

University  Faculty 

36 

11 

Graduate  Students 

264 

81 
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Particularly  is  this  true  in  research.  The  possible  overlapping  and  duplication  that  may  occur 
is  apparent  in  the  proposed  stepped-up  plans  for  research  to  be  conducted  by  the  Department  oI  Labor. 

To  guide  our  national  efforts  in  training  and  manpower  development,  much 
additional  information  is  needed  also  on  problems  and  progress  In  this 
field.  Some  of  this  will  be  forthcoming  over  the  next  year  or  two  as  a 
by  product  of  the  training  programs  set  up  under  the  Manpower  Act.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Labor — in  cooperation  with  educational  and 
training  institutions  and  other  interested  government  agencies  and  out- 
side groups — plans  to  study  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  kinds  of 
educational  background  workers  must  have  to  enter  and  successfully  com- 
plete various  types  of  training  programs,  the  personal  characteristics 
and  other  factors  which  influence  trainability  and  willingness  to 
undertake  training  and  the  effects  of  employers'  hiring  standards  and 
restrictions  on  the  success  of  training  programs.  In  this  research, 
it  is  planned  to  explore  both  the  needs  of  young  workers  (for  example, 
the  types  of  training  which  are  most  meaningful  for  recent  or  potential 
school  dropouts)  and  the  special  kinds  of  training  courses  and  other 
programs  needed  to  facilitate  the  retraining  of  older  wokers.^ 

Although  this  research  hints  of  cooperation  with  educational  and  training  institutions,  this  does 
not  necessarily  insure  that  it  will  eventuate.  Precious  time  and  energy  may  be  wasted  through  studies 
and  investigations  which  may  be  identical  or  similar  in  nature.  Fortunately,  the  necessity  for  coordi- 
nation is  recognized  on  the  national,  state,  and  local  level.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Employment,  had  this  to  say: 

1 believe  that  one  of  the  most  Important  contributions  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  in  this  field  is  to  make  possible  the 
coordination  and  utilization  of  manpower  research  not  only  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  Federal  Government  agencies,  but  also  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  of  academic  and  other  non-governmental  organizations, 
in  order  to  solve  the  Nation's  manpower  problems.^ 

The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan  has  recently  advocated  the  appointment 
of  an  advisory  body,  in  a prospectus  submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Governor. 

That  a representative  advisory  committee  or  commission  be  appointed 
-o  serve  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  in  reviewing  plans  for  future  development  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  and  to  develop  recomnendations  concerning  them. 

Such  a committee  or  commission  could  be  financed  from  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  funds  in  a manner  similar  to  the  Michigan  Evaluation  Project 
if  approved  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational 
Education.^ 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  included  in  the  responsibilities  of  such  a body,  research  would  be  an 
important  c ons ider a t ion . 

2.  Centralized  programming  of  research  within  the  vocational  education  system. 

At  the  time  that  a request  for  supplementary  funds  was  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Control 
for  Vocational  Education  to  extend  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project,  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  presented  a proposal  for  diverting  $15,000  of  teacher  education 
appropriations  to  fund  additional  research  projects.  The  State  Board  approved  the  proposal  and  the 
funds  requested.  Although  the  amount  was  relatively  Si.iall . it  brought  with  it  a new  emphasis  in 
research  and  experimentation.  One  of  the  outcomes  was  to  appoint  a review  committee  to  screen  and 
approve  proposals  submitted.  Although  this  practice  is  laudable,  an  additional  function  of  this 
review  committee,  or  a counterpart,  should  be  centralized  planning  and  programming  of  long-range, 
comprehensive  research. 


^Manpower  Report  of  the  President , Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  March  1963,  pp.  113. 

^Statement  of  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  Sub-committee  on  Manpower  and  Employ- 
ment, Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  National  Manpower  and  Employment  Problems, 

May  20,  1963. 

®R.  M.  Winger,  "Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Michigan,"  (Unpublished  memorandum,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Divi.  of  Voca.  Education,  Lansing,  1963),  p.  5. 
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An  analysis  of  past  research  indicated  that  most  research  was  conducted  by  graduate  students  and 
faculty  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  Individual  interest  appeared  to  be  the  chief  determinant 
of  the  problems  to  be  investigated.  Individual  initiative  and  interest  should  not  be  discouraged’ 
however,  it  would  seem  highly  advantageous  to  program  research  based  upon  problems  existing  in  local 
communities  as  well  as  on  a state-wide  basis.  Vocational  consultants  within  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  serve  as  problem-spotters  in  local  comnunities.  The  coor- 
dinative  agency  suggested  above,  through  its  liaison  wifi  other  agencies,  would  deal  with  the  larger 
context.  Problem  identification  based  on  a multiple  approach  could  be  systematically  translated  into 
a long-range  research  program.  Within  such  a framework,  university  faculty  as  well  as  graduate  stu- 
dents could  select  problem  to  be  investigated,  thereby  contributing  to  a larger  whole.  National  and 
regional  studies  conducted  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  have  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tages that  can  accrue  as  a result  of  planning  research  on  a broader  base. 


The  previous  research  analysis  also  revealed  that  relatively  few  studies  provided  for  "across 
the  board  considerations.  Most  studies  dealt  with  the  problems  in  the  specific  areas  of  agriculture 
business,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  The  changing  nature  of  occupations 
would  suggest  that  a closer  working  relationship  among  the  various  vocational  fields  is  imperative. 
Centralized  planning  could  niake  provision  for  studies  of  a more  general  nature. 

Increased  research  competency  throughout  the  entire  vocational  education  system. 

Research  competency  has  a multi-dimensional  as  well  as  a multi-level  connotation.  Competence 
is  not  restricted  to  the  relative  few  who  actively  devote  time  to  conducting  research.  Researchmind- 
edness  should  characterize  all  professional  people.  This  does  not  suggest  that  all  individuals  must 
be  involved  in  highly  sophisticated  research  as  carried  on  by  the  scholar.  In  its  most  simple  form 
it  would  imply  the  acceptance  of  the  need  for  research  and  a willingness  to  utilize  research  results. 
Much  research  exists  at  the  present  time  in  vocational  education  and  in  the  general  field  of  education 
not  to  speak  of  other  disciplines.  Excellent  studies  in  human  growth  and  development,  learning  theory’ 
and  methodology  have  much  to  offer  vocational  educators,  but  somehow  the  results  remain  untouched. 

« second  phase  of  research  competence  deals  with  the  interest  and  ability  to  conduct  minor  fact- 
finding and  research  studies.  One  of  the  recurring  problems  in  this  evaluative  study  has  been  the 
gaps  and  deficiencies  in  information  about  vocational  education.  Although  excellent  statistical  data 
anu  records  are  available  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  regarding  the  reimbursable  program, 
relatively  little  is  known  about  the  vocational  education  program  in  general.  Information  is  scanty 
or  non-existent  about  the  characteristics  of  students  who  enroll  in  vocational  education  programs 
the  nature  of  the  curricula,  the  dropout,  and  labor  market  behavior  of  graduates. 

A third  phase  of  research  competence  is  concerned  with  the  more  sophisticated,  rigorous  type 
of  research  requiring  highly  specialized  skills  in  problem  identification,  establishing  challenging 
hypotheses,  design  construction,  and  statistical  analysis.  If  research  conducted  in  the  past  Is  any 
index,  individuals  responsiPle  for  the  research  are  operating  within  a limited  frame  of  reference.  It 
was  previously  mentioned  that  most  rf  the  research  was  descriptive  in  nature,  with  several  modest 
attempts  of  an  experimental  character.  This  limited  approach  seems  universal  in  vocational  education 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Research  Conmittee  of  the  American  Vocational  Education  Association  appar- 
ently  has  recognized  this  deficiency  and  has  inaugurated  a series  of  seminars  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  research  It  would  appear  advantageous  to  plan  and  execute  joint  seminars  on  research  for  voca- 
tional teacher  educators,  state  consultants,  and  research  specialists  on  an  in-state  basis. 

:Mditional  financial  resources  required  for  research  in  vocational  education. 

Modest  financial  resources  have  been  available  to  support  research  in  the  past.  University 
research  funds,  allocations  through  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,  and  several 
grants  from  governmental  and  philanthropic  agencies  Constitute  the  main  sources  of  revenue.  The 
amounts  received  have  been  negligible  when  superimposed  against  needed  research.  Recently]  the  State 
Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  annually  for  three 
years  begiming  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  Addi- 
tloMl  funds  need  to  be  secured.  Foundation  and  governmental  sources  remain  untapped  due,  in  part, 
to  lack  of  interest,  insufficient  time  for  proposal  development,  and  the  inability  to  design  exciting 
proposals  acceptable  to  sponsoring  agencies.  A careful  study  and  analysis  should  be  made  of  philan- 
eStior  agencies  to  Identify  those  Interested  in  providing  grants  for  vocational 

^search  emphasis  In  undergraduate^  graduate,,  and  in-service  education  programs. 

Many  avenues  exist  on  the  undergraduate  level  to  discuss  findings  of  research,  to  pose  challeng- 
reLarcriiterature^  investigation,  and  to  suggest  readings  that  will  bring  about  familiarity  with 
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The  Master's  degree  is  the  terminal  formal  education  experience  for  most  vocational  education 
teachers.  What  has  been  suggested  for  the  undergraduate  has  even  greater  applicability  on  the  gra- 
duate level.  More  rigorous  demands  should  be  made  on  the  graduate  student.  It  is  absurd  to  expect 
teachers  to  bring  a research  orientation  to  classroom  teaching  if  they  have  not  themselves  h^d  an 
exposure  to  courses  in  educational  research  and  research  seminars.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem  advan- 
tageous to  require  each  graduate  student  to  pursue  a challenging  problem  in  order  to  develop  some 
understanding  of  and  skill  in  research  technique.  Involvement  in  projects  under  the  leadership  of 
competent  senior  investigators  would  provide  rich  experience  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Some  obstacles 
may  exist  in  the  implementation  of  these  suggestions;  however,  sacrifices  must  be  made  if  improvement 
in  research  is  expected. 

In-service  activities  including  conusltative  visits,  program  evaluation,  state-wide  conferences, 
workshops,  institutes,  and  published  material  involving  the  application  of  tested  research  or  the 
reporting  of  new  research,  are  additional  ways  to  encourage  teachers  and  administrators  in  developing 
a research  outlook. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  final  chapter  presents  recommendations  that  emerge  from  the  various  studies  of  the  Michigan 
Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project,  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  the  reconaiendations  in 
order  of  priority,  without  any  sequential  consideration  to  the  previous  chapters.  Because  of  present 
and  future  manpower  problems  in  Michigan > the  implementation  of  any  or  all  of  the  recommendations 
should  improve  the  vocational  education  enterprise. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  authorize  the  creation  of  a permanent  state-wide 
conmission  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  governmental  and  private  agencies  now  engaged  in 
activities  related  to  vocational  education.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  counterpart 
of  such  a commission  be  established  in  local  communities,  particularly  in  the  larger  metro- 
politan centers.  This  commission  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Governor's  Comnlttee  on 
Manpower  Development  or  local  committees  that  have  been  operative  in  connection  with  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  which  may  be  of  short  duration. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  if  such  a commission  is  created,  it  be  adequately  financed  and  staffed 
to  conduct  a long-range  program  of  research  of  such  nature  that  state-wide  planning  will 
minimize  the  lag  between  labor  market  demands  and  activities  carried  on  by  agencies  respon- 
sible for  vocational  education. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  funds  for  vocational  education  programs, 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  minority  groups  who,  because  of  lack  of  adequate  preparation 

in  vocational  skills,  are  denied  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  competitive  labor 
market. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  take  appropriate  measures  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
to  training  and  emplo3nnent  in  business,  industry,  and  other  employers  which  preclude  train- 
ing and  education  through  cooperative  work-study  programs  for  in-school  youth. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of 
vocational  education  programs  for  out- of- school  youth  and  adults  who  find  doors  to  employ- 
ment closed  either  because  of  lack  of  skills  or  obsolescence  of  skills  brought  about  by  tech- 
nological change. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature,  through  appropriate  action,  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  a network  of  area  vocational  schools  for  youth  and  adults  who  find  it  impossible  to 
secure  adequate  vocational  education  in  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  state,  many  of  whom 
will  find  it  necessary  to  migrate  to  larger  metropolitan  centers  to  secure  employment.  This 
may  be  accomplished  in  part  by  the  utilization  of  existing  facilities,  expansion  of  community 
colleges,  or  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  section  of  the  final  report  of  the  Survey  of  Higher  Education  in 
^chigan  (1958)  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  community  colleges  be  reexamined  and  measures 
taken  to  speed  up  the  implementation  of  these  reconmendations , since  vocational  technical 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  such  expansion. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  existing  community  colleges  be  encouraged  to  expand  their  voca- 
tional-technical curricula  through  whatever  means  necessary,  since  labor  market  predictions 
and  projections  indicate  the  greatest  expansion  in  job  opportunities  will  occur  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  level. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  the  coomunity  colleges  expedite  the  utilization  of  their  facilities 
to  provide  vocational  education  for  high  school  students  who  are  unable  to  secure  training 
in  their  schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  strong  adult  counseling  centers  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  and  local  public  schools,  to  assist  unemployed  or 
underemployed  youth  and  adults  to  have  the  advantage  of  a continuous  program  of  guidance  and 
counseling,  since  substantial  numbers  of  individuals  will  be  increasingly  concerned  with 
planning  for  sequential  careers. 
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11.  It  is  reconmended  that  the  Legislature  pass  pennanent  enabling  legislation  affecting 
the  acceptance  of  federal  funds  for  vocational  education  in  order  that  utilization  of 
such  funds  may  be  expedited. 

12.  It  is  reconmended  that  the  State  Board  of  Ck)ntrol  for  Vocational  Education,  through  appro- 
priate channe..;*,  examine  the  present  use  of  state  and  federal  vocational  education  funds, 
since  past  practices  and  procedures  have  tended  to  freeze  the  vocational  education  program 
both  in  terms  of  emphasis  and  compartmentalization.  It  is  further  recommended  that  if 
additional  state  and  federal  funds  are  appropriated,  these  funds  not  be  used  to  increase 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  for  currently  supported  services  until  it  is  certain  that  more 
important  or  neglected  services  are  adequately  supported. 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  additional  funds  for  the  support  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  in-school  youth  and  disadvantaged  youngsters  who,  because  of 
physical  and/or  mental  deficiencies,  are  confronted  with  special  problems  in  securing 
employment. 

14.  It  is  reconmended  that  the  Legislature  make  provision  for  matching  through  state  funds  those 
vocational  education  funds  received  from  the  federal  government,  as  a minimal  plan  of  finan- 
cing vocational  education  services. 

15.  It  is  recommended  that  more  and  better  articulation  is  necessary  between  puolic  education 
and  the  users  of  the  vocational  education  product;  therefore,  advisory  committees  composed 
of  appropriate  representation  should  be  required  at  all  levels  of  operation.  These  advisory 
committees  are  in  addition  to  the  commission  suggested  above.  Furthermore,  other  means 
should  be  employed  to  effectuate  better  conmunication  between  school  and  community  in 
matters  affecting  vocational  education. 

16.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  review  its  present  organiza- 
tional structure  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  at  least  a partial  dissolution  of  the  com- 
partmentalization which  now  exists,  in  order  to  provide  a more  unified  and  integrated  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education.  Occupational  patterns  are  changing  to  the  point  that  sharp 
lines  of  distinction  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  business,  bomemaking,  and  trade  and 
industrial  education  have  become  artificial.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  inclusion  of 
a small  corps  of  general  vocational  education  consultants  as  well  as  specialists  in  each 
field. 

17.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  continue  the  excellent  practice 
of  providing  educational  leadership  through  the  Michigan  Curriculum  Program;  however,  more 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  review  of  problems  concerned  with  vocational  education. 

18.  It  is  reconmended  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  take  the  leadership  in  develop- 
ing criteria  that  local  communities  may  use  as  guide-lines  in  evaluating  their  vocational 
education  curricula,  to  minimize  obsolescence  in  light  of  libor  market  demands. 

19.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  encourage  local  communities 

to  establish  long-range  plans  for  program  development  and  program  improvement,  based  upon  a 
total  concept  of  vocational  education  rather  than  a segmented  approach  in  each  of  the  fields 
of  vocational  education. 

20.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  marshall  all  resources  available 
to  strengthen  local  leadership  in  vocational  education;  this  includes  the  position  of  direc- 
tor of  vocational  education  as  well  as  supervisory  personnel  responsible  for  separate  fields 
of  vocational  education.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a long-range  program  of  leadership 
development  be  instituted  for  local  directors,  and  others  responsible  for  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  function  in  community  colleges  and  intermediate  school  districts. 

21.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  institute  a system  of  reporting 
whereby  information  in  enrollments,  curricula,  and  other  needed  data  be  available  in  both 
reimbursable  and  non-reimbursable  vocational  education  programs. 

22.  It  is  recommended  that  research  in  vocational  education  be  strengthened  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  through  long-range  programming,  upgrading  the  competency  of  those  conduct- 
ing research,  and  allocation  of  funds  supporting  research. 

23.  It  is  recommended  that  local  school  districts  regularize  follow-up  studies  of  employment- 
bound  youth,  dropouts  in  the  vocational  education  program,  and  graduates  of  vocational 
education  programs,  to  determine  labor  market  behavior. 
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24.  It  is  recommended  that  administrators  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  overall  program 
of  teacher  education  and  faculty  in  vocational  education  departments  come  to  some  agreement 
regarding  teacher  education  services  for  which  reimbursable  funds  should  be  used,  since 
antithetical  positions  are  now  evidenced. 

25.  It  is  recommended  that  the  long-range  program  of  self-study  developed  by  the  home  economics 
teacher  educators  be  continued  and  encouraged.  Furthermore,  teacher  education  services  in 
other  vocational  fields  should  emulate  the  home  economics  teacher  educators  in  this  respect. 

26.  It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  offering  certain  extension  courses  under  joint 
arrangement  by  various  institutions  should  be  continued  and,  if  possible,  expanded  to  on- 
campus  summer  session  courses  and  workshops  to  reduce  the  instructional  cost  stemming  from 
small  enrollments. 

27.  It  is  recommended  that  institutions  of  higher  education  in  which  two  or  more  teacher  educa- 
tion services  are  located  examine  course  offerings  and  other  services  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  overlapping  and  duplication  exists.  Since  enrollments  in  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  are  comparatively  low,  such  review  may  result  in  conservation  of  time,  effort 
and  cost. 

28.  It  is  recommended  that  a determined  effort  be  made  by  vocational  teacher  education  institu- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  to  uncover  sources  of 
revenue  available  to  support  research  in  addition  to  state  and  federal  vocational  education 
funds. 

29.  It  is  recommended  that  a study  be  made  of  the  teacher  education  services  required  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  to  determine  whether  or  not  geographical  location  precludes  vocational 
education  teachers  in  that  area  from  receiving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  teacher  educa- 
tion required. 

30.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  discourage  the 
approval  of  any  institutions  of  higher  education  wishing  to  offer  additional  vocational 
teacher  education  services,  until  sufficient  evidence  is  available  that  additional  services 
are  justified. 

31.  It  is  recommended  that  institutions  of  higher  education  which  are  experimenting  with 
patterns  of  teacher  preparation  for  vocational- technical  teachers  on  a post-high  school 
level  be  encouraged  to  arrive  at  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  preparation  of 
such  teachers,  since  there  is  every  indication  that  an  increased  number  of  teachers  will 
be  in  demand. 
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OCCUPATION 

Both  sexes 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers... 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and  prop's,  exc.  farm 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers * 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine. 

Occupation  not  reported 

Male 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers... 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Managers,  officials,  and  prop's,  exc.  farm 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers. 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen..... 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Occupation  not  reported 

Female 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers... 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and  prop's,  exc.  farm 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers.* 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Occupation  not  reported 
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TABX^  2 - CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  NA.70R  OCCUPATIONS,  MICHIGAN;  1930-1960,  BY  COUNTY 
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Percentage  Change  in  Major  Occupations,  1950-1960 
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TABLE  7 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER 
OF  CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61^ 


Advanced  Degree  Regular  Degree 


Grade 


O 

Major-Minor^ 


Major-Minor 


Total 


Course 

Level 

s3 

C^ 

h5 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

II 

Vocational 

Agriculture  ^ 

9 

24 

1 

102.00 

224 

15 

1034.00 

248 

16 

1136.00 

10 

27 

1 

128.25 

182 

15 

844.75 

209 

16 

973.00 

11 

90 

6 

435.25 

90 

6 

435.25 

12 

71 

5 

346.50 

71 

5 

346.50 

9 - 

10 

89 

5 

410.50 

89 

5 

410.50 

9 - 

12 

29 

2 

128.25 

29 

2 

128.25 

10  - 

11 

11 

1 

60.50 

11 

1 

60.50 

10  - 

12 

73 

5 

353.50 

73 

5 

353.50 

11  - 

12 

19 

1 

90.25 

284 

17 

1340.75 

303 

18 

1431.00 

Total 

70 

3 

320.50 

1053 

71 

4954.00 

1123 

74 

5274.50 

Conservation® 

N.R. 

6 

18 

1 

85.50 

18 

1 

85.50 

8 

22 

1 

82.50 

22 

1 

82.50 

10 

26 

1 

123.50 

26 

1 

123.50 

10  « 

12 

28 

1 

133.00 

28 

1 

133.00 

11  - 

12 

38 

2 

149.50 

38 

2 

149.50 

Total 

132 

6 

574.00 

132 

6 

574.00 

Soil  Science 

9 - 

10 

26 

1 

84.50 

26 

1 

84,50 

Farm  Mechanics 

N.R. 

21 

1 

99.75 

21 

1 

99.75 

10 

24 

2 

114.50 

24 

2 

114.50 

11 

14 

1 

66.50 

14 

1 

66.50 

11  - 

12 

60 

4 

273.00 

60 

4 

273.00 

Total 

119 

8 

553.75 

119 

8 

553.75 

Farm  Management 

N.R. 

30 

2 

112.50 

30 

2 

112.50 

Total 

30 

2 

112.50 

30 

2 

112.50 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean 
hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 


2 

Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or 
minor. 


^Students 

^Classes 

%ours  per  week 

6 Grade  level  not  reported. 

^This  category  also  includes  "General  Agricultural"  courses, 
^Usually  non- vocational  in  nature. 


TABLE  8 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGKOUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CUSSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61^ 


Advanced  Degree 

Regular  Degree 

Major-Minor^ 

Major-Minor 

Neither^ 

Grade 

5-10  yrs. 

10  or  more  yrs . 

5 

-10 

yrs . 

10  or  more  yrs . 

10  or  more 

yrs . 

Course 

Level 

experience 

experience 

experience 

experience 

experience 

Total 

S4 

^6 

S 

C 

H 

S 

c 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S C H 

S 

c 

H 

Vocational  g 

Agriculture 

N.R.^ 

15  1 

56.25 

15 

1 

56.25 

9 

51  4 

230.75 

20 

1 

110.00 

85 

6 

386.75 

46 

3 

199.00 

11  1 52.25 

213 

15 

98.75 

10 

73  6 

317.25 

39 

2 

206.25 

118 

7 

538.25 

59 

4 

259.25 

289 

19 

1321.00 

11 

27 

2 

101.25 

27 

2 

101.25 

12 

17  1 

93.50 

16 

1 

76.00 

17 

2 

,63.75 

50 

4 

233.25 

9 & 

10 

31  1 

170.50 

28 

2 

127.00 

24 

2 

107.00 

83 

5 

404.50 

9 - 

12 

92 

6 

437.00 

92 

6 

437.00 

10  6c 

11 

107 

5 

475.25 

14 

1 

66.50 

23  1 126.50 

144 

7 

668.25 

11  6t 

12 

91  6 

444.75 

67 

2 

368.50 

106 

7 

503.75 

94 

5 

393.50 

358  20 

1710.50 

Total 

278  19 

1313.00 

341 

17 

1673.00 

395 

27 

1787.25 

223 

14 

958.75 

34  2 178.751271 

79 

5910.75 

. 9 

Conservation 

11 

6 

1 

19.50 

6 

1 

19.50 

10  - 

12 

47 

2 

2223.25 

47 

2 

2223.25 

Total 

“T 

19.50 

47 

2 

2223.25 

53 

3 

2242.75 

Farm 

N.R. 

21 

2 

78.75 

21 

2 

78.75 

Mechanics 

10 

22  1 

104. SO 

24 

1 

132.00 

21 

1 

99.75 

12 

1 

66.00 

79 

4 

402.25 

11 

10  1 

42.50 

10 

1 

42.50 

11  - 

12 

8 

1 

34.00 

17 

1 

63.75 

25 

2 

97.75 

10  - 

12 

9 1 

49.50 

9 

1 

49.50 

Total 

41  3 

196.50 

“24 

“T 

132.00 

"29 

1 

133.75 

50 

4 

208.50 

144 

10 

670.75 

IStudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours 
per  week  for  each  course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  nor  hold  a 
major  or  minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

^Hours 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 

®This  category  also  includes  "General  Agricultural"  courses. 


^Usually  non- vocational  in  nature. 


TABLE  9 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTUR.U.  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER 
OF  CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960- 6ll 


Courses 


Grade 

Level 


Advanced 
Degree 

Major-Minor^ 

10  or 

more  yrs.  5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs. 
experience  experience  experience 


Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor 


Total 


S^C^  h5 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

Vocational 

Agriculture  ' 

9 

10 

1 

47.50 

41 

2 

209.00 

51 

3 

256.50 

10 

11 

1 

52.25 

74 

4 

362.00 

85 

5 

414.50 

9 - 12 

10  1 42.50 

10 

1 

42.50 

10  - 12 

22 

1 

220.00 

22 

1 

220.00 

11  & 12 

102 

4 

498.00 

102 

4 

498.00 

Total 

10  r 42.50 

21 

2 

99.75 

239 

IT 

1289.00 

JTrrizr 

143 1.50 

Farm  Mechanics 

N.R.  6 

14 

1 

66.50 

14 

1 

66.50 

10 

14 

1 

77.00 

14 

1 

77.00 

Total 

28 

2 

143.50 

28 

2 

143.50 

Farm  Manage- 

ment 

11  & 12 

19 

1 

90.25 

19 

1 

90.25 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean 
hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or 
minor . 

^Students 

^Classes 

%ours  per  week. 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 

^This  category  also  includes  "General  Agricultural"  courses. 
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TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12 
WITH  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  UNREPORTED 
ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.^ 
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includes  '^General  Agricultural*’  courses 


TABLE  11 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.^ 

Advanced  Degree 


Major-Minor^  Neither^ 

5-10  yrs,  5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

experience  experience  experience 
S^C5  h6  S C H SC  H 

s 

Total 
C H 

Accounting  and 

Bookkeeping 

11  & 12 

28  1 

119.00 

28 

1 

119.00 

Business 

Economics 

11  & 12 

31  1 

116.25 

31 

1 

116.25 

Business 

Mathematics 

9 

49  2 269.50 

49 

2 

269.50 

Business 

Organization 

11 

33  1 

123.75 

33 

1 

123.75 

Distributive 

Education 

12 

26  1 

;.7.50 

26 

1 

97.50 

Economic 

Geography 

11 

34  1 

127.50 

34 

1 

127.50 

Office  Machines 

12 

22  1 

82.50  50  2 

187.50 

72 

3 

270.00 

Shorthand 

11 

21  1 

78.75 

21 

1 

78.75 

Typewriting 

10 

62  2 341.00 

62 

2 

341.00 

11 

20  1 

95.00 

20 

1 

95.00 

12 

27  2 

128.25 

27 

2 

128.25 

Total 

47  3 

223.25  62  2 341.00 

109 

5 

564.25 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
by  mean  hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a 
major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they 
do  not  hold  ?.  major  or  minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

^Hours 


TABLE  11  • Continued 


Grade 

Courses Level 

Accounting  and  nTET" 
Bookkeeping  10 


TEACHEKS  of  business  education  courses  in  MICHIGAN 

’'™*  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  jgNRDLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES 
AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-611  ' 

Regular  Degree 

MaJor-Mlnor2  NeltherS 

lO  or  more 

■>  I,  ^ tha"  5y«  5-10  yrs. 

s4?5  h6  experience  experience  experience  experience 

— S- 5 — s H SC  H SC  H SOH s C H 


Total 

Business 


11 

11  & 12 


181  7 847.75 

51  2 203.75 
71  4 311.25 
303  13  1362.75 


10  or  more 
years 

experience  Total 
S C H S C 


24  1 132.00 
24  1 132.00 


Economics 

N.R. 

25 

1 

118.75 

Business 

Ehgllsh 

12 

15 

1 

71.25 

Business  Lav 

N.R. 

28 

1 

133.00 

Business 

N.R. 

68 

2 

323.00 

Mathematics 

9 

12 

56 

2 

266.00 

11  - 12 

22 

1 

104.50 

Totals 

146 

5 

693.50 

Cooperative 

Training  for 

Office 

Occupations 

N.R. 

25 

1 

162.50 

Distributive 

Education 

12 

36 

1 

171.00 

Economic 

Geography 

9 

Filing 

10 

32 

1 

152.00 

General 

N.R. 

20 

1 

75.00 

Business 

9 

86 

3 

388.50 

10 

9 - 10 

49  2 

232.75 

10  - 11 

29 

2 

123.25 

Total 

49  2 

232.75 

135 

6 

586.75 

Office  Machines 

12 

36 

2 

171.00 

Office 

N.R. 

33 

2 

156.75 

93  4 498.00 
^ 4 498.00 


181 

7 

847.75 

24 

1 

132.00 

51 

2 

203.75 

3 1 9.75 

74 

5 

321.00 

3 I 9,75 

330 

15 

1504.50 

25 

1 

118.75 

15 

1 

71.25 

28 

1 

133.00 

68 

2 

323.00 

93 

4 

498.00 

56 

2 

266.00 

22 

1 

104.50 

239 

9 

1191.50 

25  1 162.50 

36  1 171.00 


3 1 9.75 


30  1 127.50 


3 

32 

20 

112 

30 

49 

29 

240 


9.75 

152.00 

75.00 

512.00 
127.50 
232.75 
123.25 


10  1070.50 
36  2 171.00 


Practices 
Total 


11 

12 


. 70  ^ 373.75 

1 illiOO  M k 340.00  63  3 328.50 

65  5 293.75  88  4 340.00  133  7 702.25 


33 

70 

183 

286 


IStudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  In  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

3lncludes  teachers  who  are  Instructing  classes  In  subject  areas  In  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

%ours 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 


2 156.75 
4 373.75 
12  805.50 
16  1336.00 


er|c 


Couraes 
He tailing 

Total 

Shorthand 

Total 

Typewriting 


Total 


TABLE  11  ” Continued 


Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor 

10  or  tnore 

Less  than  5yrs.  5-10  yrs,  years 
Grade  Unknown  experience  experience  experience 
Level  SC  H SC  H SC  HS  G_H_ 
N.R.  28  1 133.00 

9 25  2 106.25 

53  3 239.25 


Neither 

10  or  iQOre 

Less  than  5yrs 

5-10  yrs. 

years 

experience 

experience 

experience  Total 

SC  H_ 

S C L_ 

S C H S C 

28  1 133.00 

25  2 106.25 

53  3 239.25 


N.R. 

22 

1 

104.50 

11 

49 

2 

269.50 

12 

35 

2 

168.00 

10  - 11 

8 

1 

44.00 

10  - 12 
11  - 12 

_ 

6 

58M0 

33  1 156.75  17  1 93.50 

15  1 71.25 

24  1 90.00 

16  1 88.00  _ 

72  3 318.00  16  T 88.00  17  1 93.50 


22  1 104.50 

99  4 519.75 

50  3 239.25 

8 1 44.00 

24  1 90.00 

16  1 88.00 

219  11  1085.50 


N.R. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

10  - 12 
a & 12 


366 

12 

1819.75 

366 

12 

1819.75 

27  1 

148.50 

27 

1 

148.50 

207 

8 1043.25 

30  1 

165.00 

237 

9 

1208.25 

112 

6 

520.25  150  5 

712.50 

74 

2 407.00 

50  2 

275.00 

386 

15 

1914.75 

38 

2 

160.50  61  2 

289.75 

99 

4 

450.25 

65 

3 

303.75 

65 

3 

303.75 

72 

4 

318.25  25  1 

106.25  43  2 

209.00 

140 

7 

633.50 

653 

27 

3122,50  236  8 

1108.50  43  2 

209.00  281 

10  145^25 

107  4 

588750 

1320 

51 

6478.75 

TABLE  11  - Continued 


educational  background  of  teachers  of  business  education  courses  in  MICHIGAN 

K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES 

and  total  student  hours  per  week,  1960-61.1  ’ 


Grade 


Courses 


Less 
than  5 yrs, 
experience 


Non-Degree 
Major- Minor  2 


Level S^5 


Neither^ 

10  or  more 

5-10  yrs.  years  5-lOyrs. 

experience  experience  experience 
S C H 5 C^  H s c 


Total 


JL 


Accounting  and  12  27  2 165.00 

Bookkeeping  11  & 12  104. Qp 

Total  59  3 269.00 

Business  Law 


10  - 12  35  1 131.25 


General 

Business 


Total 
Office  Machines  11 


N.R.  7 
9 

10 

12 

11  & 12 


25  1 118.75 
122  3 457.50 


147  4 576.25 
12  16  1 52.00 


15  1 63.75  23  1 109.25  65  4 338.00 

^ 1 104.00 

15  1 63.75  23  1 109.25  97  5 44O0 

35  1 131.25 

25  1 118.75 

122  3 457.50 

18  1 85.50  18  1 85.50 

60  2 285.00  60  2 285.00 

78  3 370.50  225  7 946.75 

16  1 52.00 


Office 

Practices 

Total 

Shorthand 


Total 

Typewriting 

Total 


11 

11  & 12  ^1  104.00 
32  T 104.00 


12  1 51.00 


12  1 51.00 


12  1 
^ 1 
44  2 


51.00 

104.00 

155.00 


11 

12 

11  - 12 


10 

11 

12 


12  1 51.00  11  1 46.75  23  2 97  75 

a 1 oo  ^ ^ ^ 7 1 33.25  26  3 114.'oo 

— i 8 1 38  00 

8 1 38.00  22  2 93.50  2ol  85.00  T T 33.25  57  “ ' 


63  3 267.75  17  1 72.25 
30  1 127.50 


6 249.75 


80  4 340.00 
30  1 


9 & 10  45  2 170.25 
11  & 12 


18  1 85.50  18  1 
45  2 

60  2 285.00  60  2 


127.50 

85.50 

170.25 

285.00 


45  2 170.25  93  4 395.25  17  T 72.25  78  3 370.50  233  10  1008 .*25 

IStudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean 
hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered.  ^ 

^minor**^*  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not 
no id  a major  or  minor. 

^Students 

^Classes 

^Hours 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 


er|c 


TABLE  12 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
for  grades  7-12  WITH  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFiaTES  ^CORDING 
TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMB® 

OF  CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61 


Advanced  Degree 
Major-Minor^  Neither^ 


Coiir<5e 

Grade 

Level 

CJ 

H^ 

S C 

Accounting  and 

N.R.  7 

Bookkeeping 

9 

10 

282  9 

1057.50 

11 

53  2 

198.75 

12 

10  lx  11 

79  3 

346.25 

10  - 12 

80  3 

440.00 

11  & 12 

159  _2 

755.25 

Total 

653  24 

2797.75 

Bus iness 

N.R. 

English 

11 

12 

11  & 12 

Total 

Business  Law 

12 

55  2 

261.25 

Business 

N.R 

Mathematics 

7 

8 

9 

10 

39  1 

ir 

421  13 

1578.75 

12 

9 - 10 

10  - 11 

10  - 12 



Total 

4^1  13 

1578.75 

39  1 

Business 

N.R. 

Organiza.t  ions 

; 10 

159  5 

874.50 

10  - 12 

Total 

l59  5 

874.50 

* Cooperative 

Training  for 

Distributive 

N.R. 

Occupations 

12 

Total 

^Student  hours 

were  computed  by  multiplying 

week  for  each 

course  offered. 

Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor 

S C 


Neither 


Total 


H 


H 


S C 


75  3 281.25  10  1 37.50 

25  1 106.25 

320  10  1375.50  48  2 264.00 

168  8 804.75 

222.75 
556. 

17  2564. 


85  4 
25  1 

650  21 
221  10 
49  2 

202  7 

564  20 
553  28 


H 

318.75 
106.25 

2697.00 
1003.50 

222.75 
903.00 

3004.00 
2497.75 


1638  ' 

66 

7653.75  58  3 301.50 

2349 

93 

10753.00 

27 

1 

101.25 

27 

1 

101.25 

15 

1 

82.50 

15 

1 

82.50 

14 

1 

66.50 

14 

1 

66.50 

18 

1 

76.50 

18 

1 

76,50 

74 

4 

326.75 

74 

4 

326.75 

72 

4 

338.25 

127 

6 

599.50 

189 

6 

826.25 

189 

6 

826.25 

109 

4 

463.25 

109 

4 

463.25 

81 

3 

344.25 

81 

3 

344.25 

35 

2 

156.25 

35 

2 

156.25 

1302 

42 

4914.50  36  1 135.00 

1377 

44 

5195.75 

421 

13 

1578.75 

3o 

2 

196.75 

38 

2 

196.75 

22 

1 

82.50 

22 

1 

82.50 

56 

2 

210.00 

56 

2 

210.00 

27 

J, 

148.50 

27 

1 

148 . 50 

1859 

63 

7342.25  36  1 135.00 

2355 

78 

9202.25 

31 

1 

170.50 

31 

1 

170.50 

104 

4 

494.00 

263 

9 

1368.50 

63 

2 

346.50 

63 

_2 

346.50 

198 

7 

1011.00 

357 

12 

1885 . 50 

100  4 556.25 

72  3 294.50 

172  7 850.75 


100  4 556.25 

72  3 294 . 50 

172  7 850.75 


Zinclude-  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

3lncl.-es  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major 
or  minor. 


^Students 


^Classes 

^Hours 


7crade  level  not  reported. 


TABLE  12  - Continued 


Advanced  Degree 

Regular  Degree 

Course 

Grade 

Level 

Major-Minor  Neither 

S C H S C H 

Major-Minor 
S C H 

Neither 
S C H 

Total 
S C 1 

Cooperative  Train- 


ing  for  Office 

N.R. 

25 

1 

118.75 

25 

1 

118.75 

Occupations 

11  & 12 

46 

2 

197.50 

46 

2 

197.50 

Total 

71 

3 

316.25 

71 

3 

316.25 

Distributive 

10 

38 

1 

142.50 

38 

1 

142.50 

Education 

11 

21 

1 

99.75 

21 

1 

99.75 

12 

47 

2 

195.50 

47 

2 

195.50 

Total 

106 

4 

437.75 

106 

4 

437.75 

Filing 

10 

66 

2 

247.50 

175 

6 

656.25 

241 

8 

903.75 

12 

111 

4 

497.25 

111 

4 

497.25 

10  - 12 

30 

1 

127.50 

30 

1 

127.50 

11  & 12 

32 

1 

120.00 

140 

5 

525.00 

172 

6 

645.00 

Total 

98 

3 

367.50 

456 

16 

1806.00 

554 

19 

2173.50 

General  Business 

N.R. 

174 

6 

861.00 

174 

6 

861.00 

8 

182 

6 

773.50 

229 

8 

948.25 

411 

14 

1721.75 

9 

464 

14 

2014.75 

2523 

84 

10727.50  47 

2 

207.25 

3034 

100 

12949.50 

10 

214 

9 

935.50 

214 

9 

935.50 

11 

34 

1 

161.50 

34 

1 

161.50 

9-10 

41 

2 

153.75 

80 

3 

300.00 

121 

5 

453.75 

9-12 

180 

7 

813.00 

180 

7 

813.00 

xO  - 11 

36 

1 

171.00 

36 

1 

171.00 

10  - 12 

82 

3 

391.50 

82 

3 

391.50 

11  - 12 

20 

1 

95.00 

20 

1 

95.00 

Total 

23 

3113.00 

3536 

122 

15233.25  47 

2 

207.25 

4306 

147 

18553.50 

Merchandising 

Information 

12 

26 

1 

123.50 

26 

1 

123.50 

Office  Machines 

11 

24 

1 

90.00 

133 

4 

498.75 

157 

5 

588.75 

12 

22 

1 

82.50 

231 

9 

929.25 

253 

10 

1011.75 

11  - 12 

138 

6 

517.50 

174 

6 

652.50 

312 

12 

1170-00 

Total 

184 

8 

690.00 

538 

19 

2080.50 

722 

27 

2770.50 

Office  Practices 

N.R. 

43 

2 

204.25 

43 

2 

204.25 

7 

7 

1 

26.25 

7 

1 

26.25 

11 

26 

1 

143.00 

122 

5 

545.50 

148 

6 

688.50 

12 

51 

2 

229.75  25 

1 

137.50 

207 

12 

934.25 

283 

15 

1301.50 

11  & 12 

71 

10 

335.00 

71 

10 

335.00 

Total 

51 

2 

229.75  51 

2 

280.50 

450 

30 

2045.25 

552 

34 

2555.50 

Retailing 

11 

174 

7 

830.25 

174 

7 

830.25 

12 

189 

6 

867.75  42 

2 

210.00 

231 

8 

1077.75 

10  - 12 

26 

1 

123.50 

26 

1 

123.50 

11  - 12 

149 

5 

607.75 

497 

17 

1863.75 

646 

22 

2471.50 

Total 

175 

6 

731.25 

860 

30 

3561.75  42 

2 

210.00 

1077 

38 

4503.00 

Secretarial 

Practices 

11 

7 

1 

26.25 

7 

1 

26.25 

11  & 12 

15 

1 

71.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

Total 

22 

2 

97.50 

22 

2 

97.50 

TABLE  12  - Continued 


Advanced  Degree 
Major-Minor  Neither 


Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor  Neither 


Total 


Grade 

Course  Level 

Shorthand  N.R. 

11 

12 

10  - 11 

10  - 12 

11  - 12 

Total 

Notehand 

(Personal 

Use)  11  & 12 

Transcription  N.R. 

11 

12 

Total 

Typewriting  N.R. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

8 & 9 

9 & 10 

9 - 11 

9-12 

10  & 11 

10  - 12 

11  & 12 

Total 

Introduction 
to  Distri- 
bution 9 


s 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

s 

C 

H 

21 

2 

115.50 

13 

1 

61.75 

34 

3 

177.25 

233 

9 

914.00 

581 

25 

2456.50 

814 

34 

3370.50 

17 

1 

72.25 

33 

2 

181.50 

204 

15 

916.25 

12 

1 

66.00 

266 

19 

1236.00 

13 

1 

61.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

24 

1 

114.00 

24 

1 

114.00 

44 

2 

225.50 

420 

24 

1923.75 

27 

1 

128.25 

491 

27 

2277.50 

294 

12 

1211.75 

33 

2 

181.50 

1239 

67 

5473.75 

76 

4 

370.00 

1642 

85 

7237.00 

30 

1 

112.50 

30 

1 

112.50 

60 

3 

285.00 

60 

3 

285.00 

9 

1 

33.75 

9 

1 

33.75 

17 

1 

72.25 

114 

6 

474.50 

12 

1 

66.00 

143 

8 

612.75 

17 

1 

72.25 

183 

10 

793.25 

12 

1 

66.00 

212 

12 

931.50 

314 

12 

1595.75 

24 

2 

90.00 

338 

14 

1685.75 

236 

7 

1003.00 

30 

1 

127.50 

404 

12 

1752.00 

670 

20 

2882.50 

401 

12 

1704.25 

119 

4 

505.75 

2767 

89 

11792.00 

139 

5 

659.50 

3426  110 

14661.50 

704 

21 

264C.00 

2293 

74 

9276.25 

83 

3 

256.50 

3080 

98 

12172.75 

303 

9 

1136.25 

964 

39 

4090.75 

56 

2 

308.00 

1323 

50 

5535.00 

17 

1 

80.75 

154 

12 

671.25 

28 

1 

154.00 

199 

14 

906.00 

27 

1 

114.75 

27 

1 

114.75 

13 

1 

48.75 

13 

1 

48.75 

158 

5 

869.00 

158 

5 

869. PO 

382 

12 

1783.00 

382 

12 

1783.00 

333 

17 

1427.75 

333 

17 

1427.75 

133 

4 

631.25 

1515 

54 

7289.50 

65 

2 

308.75 

1713 

60 

8229.50 

20 

1 

75.00 

437 

24 

1975.00 

457 

25 

2050.00 

1814 

55 

7270.50 

149 

5 633.25 

9761 

352  42685.75 

3^ 

Is 

1776.75 

12119  427 

52366.25 

57 
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254.75 

57 

2 

254.75 
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TABLE  14 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGKDUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61^ 


Courses 

Accounting  and 
Bookkeeping 


Grade 

Level 


10 
11 
12 
10 
10 
11  . 


Advanced  Degree 
Major-Minor 2 

Less  than  5 yrs,  5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs* 
experience  experience  experience 
S4  C5  h6  S C H S C.  h 


77  3 288.75 


Total 

Business 

Economics 

Bus iness 
English 
Total 

Business  Law 


Total 

Business 

Mathematics 


Total 

Business 

Organisation 

Total 


11 

12 

12 


11  & 12 

N.IL7 

12 


N.R. 

12 

11  6c 


8 

10 
11 
11  I 
10 


12 


12 

12 


N.R. 
10  - 


12 


Cooperative 
Training  for 
Distributive 
Occupations 
Cooperative 
Training  for 
Office  Occupa-N.R. 
tions  12 

Total 


550 
352 
34 
26 
130 

17  1 63.75  207  DO 


1 

77  3 288.75  17  T 63.75  1299 


18 

17 

2 

1 

5 

12 

53 


2062.50 
1479.00 

149.50 

123.50 

534.50 

978.50 

5327.50 


Neither^ 

5-iO  yrs.  10  or  more  y'^s, 
experience  experience 
C S C H 


Total 

C 


59  2 221.25 


137 

21 

158 


20 

229 

57 


44 


51 


100 

128 

228 


627 

352 

34 

26 

130 

224 

1393 


21 

17 

2 

1 

5 

U. 

57 


2351.25 

1479.00 

149.50 

123.50 

534.50 

1042.25 

5680.00 


59  2 221.25 


4 

513.75 

137 

4 

1 

78.75 

21 

1 

5 

592.50 

158 

5 

1 

110.00 

20 

1 

7 

858.75 

33 

1 

181.50 

262 

8 

2 

213.75 

57 

2 

10 

1182.50 

33 

T 

181.50 

339 

11 

65 

3 

276.25 

65 

3 

24 

2940.00 

49 

2 

183.75 

902 

28 

1 

209.00 

44 

1 

23 

1 

109.25 

23 

1 

3 

382.50 

AA 

3 

28 

3531.50 

137 

6 

569.25  1118 

36 

25 

1 

137.50 

25 

1 

2 

280.50 

28 

1 

154.00 

79 

3 

2 

280.50 

53 

2 

291.50 

104 

4 

2 

278.50 

36 

1 

288.00 

91 

3 

4 

518.75 

100 

4 

2 

1024.00 

128 

2 

6 

1542.75 

228 

6 

110.00 

1040.25 

213.75 

1364.00 

276.25 

3382.50 

209.00 

109.25 
-3B2.50 

4359.50 

137.50 

434.50 

572.00 


'SuSs'e'oSerLi""  students  enrolled  by  „ean  hours  per  week  for  each 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a najor  or  minor. 

3lncludes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students 

3c lasses 


518.75 

1024.00 

1542.75 


® Hours 


^Grade  level  not  reported. 
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TABLE  14  **  Continued 


Courses 

Distributive 

Education 

Economic 

Geography 

Filing 

Total 

General 

Business 


Total 

Merchandising 

Information 

Office  Machines 


Total 

Office 

Practices 

Total 

Retailing 


Total 

Secretarial 

Practices 

Shorthand 


Total 

Notehand 

(Personal 

Use) 

Transcription 

Typewriting 


Total 


o 


Advanced  Degree 

Major-Minor  Neither 

Less  than  5 yrCL  5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs,  5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs. 

Grade  experience  experience  experience  experience  experience  Total 

Level  SCH  SCH  SC  H SCHSCH  SC  H 


11 

45 

2 

213.75 

45 

2 

213.75 

10  - 12 

61 

3 

335.50 

61 

3 

335.50 

10 

21  1 

78.75 

21 

1 

78.75 

12 

25 

1 

93.75 

35 

2 

166.25 

60 

3 

260.00 

25 

T 

93.75  21  : 

787t5 

35 

2 

166.25 

81 

4 

338.75 

N.R. 

26 

1 

143.00 

26 

1 

143.00 

8 

31 

1 

131.75 

29 

1 

123.25 

60 

2 

255.00 

9 

36  1 

135.00 

296 

9 

1108.00 

332 

10 

1243.00 

10 

41 

2 

194.75 

41 

2 

194.75 

36  r 

135.00 

394 

13 

1577.50 

29 

T 

123.25 

45> 

15 

1835.75 

11  & 12 

120 

3 

660.00 

120 

3 

660.00 

N.R. 

15 

1 

82.50 

15 

1 

82.50 

11 

35 

1 

131.25 

35 

1 

131.25 

12 

313 

14 

1423.00 

313 

14 

1423.00 

11  & 12 

25 

1 

93.75 

25 

1 

93.75 

388 

17 

1730.50 

388 

17 

1730.50 

12 

79 

4 

317.25 

67 

3 

318. 2i 

146 

7 

635.50 

11  & 12 

55 

2 

230.25 

19 

1 

90.25 

74 

3 

320.50 

134 

6 

547.50 

86 

4 

408.50 

220 

10 

955.00 

N.R. 

26 

1 

97.50 

26 

1 

97.50 

12 

37 

2 

138.75 

37 

2 

138.75 

10  - 12 

57 

2 

270.75 

57 

2 

270.75 

11  - 12 

73 

3 

298.75 

1 

298.75 

136 

6 

535.00 

57 

2 

270.75 

193 

8 

805.75 

12 

59 

3 

258.25 

59 

3 

258.25 

10 

89 

3 

333.75 

89 

3 

333.75 

11 

19  1 

71.25 

642 

24 

2649.00 

166 

8 

803.50 

827 

33 

3523.75 

12 

354 

18 

1562.50 

130 

5 

609.75 

484 

23 

2172.25 

10  & 

11 

17 

1 

72.25 

17 

1 

72.25 

10  - 

12 

28 

1 

133.00 

28 

1 

133.00 

11  & 

12 

5 1 

18.75 

144 

7 

690.00 

63 

3 

299.25 

212 

11 

1008.00 

24  2 

90.00 

1274 

54 

5440.50 

359 

16 

1712.50 

1657 

72 

7243.00 

11  & 12 

36  1 

135.00 

36 

1 

135.00 

12 

181  8 

755.75  14  ] 

L 77.00  49 

2 

207.75 

244 

li 

1040.50 

8 

26 

1 

110.50 

26 

1 

110.50 

9 

134 

4 

569.50 

621  19 

2529.50 

76 

3 

323.00 

831 

26 

3422.00 

10 

201 

6 

753.75 

53  2 

198.75 

1557  49 

5890.00 

153 

5 

698.00 

1964 

62 

7540.50 

11 

708  20 

2655.00 

50 

3 

253.25 

758 

23 

2908.25 

12 

190  6 

835.50 

27 

1 

148.50 

217 

7 

984.00 

8 cc  9 

52 

2 

221.00 

52 

2 

221.00 

9 & 12 

128 

4 

608.00 

128 

4 

608.00 

10  f.  11 

25  2 

118.75 

25 

2 

118.75 

10  & 12 

806  27 

3811.75 

806 

27 

3811.75 

11  & 12 

15  1 

56.25 

199  8 

895.25 

214 

9 

951.50 

335 

10  1323.25 

68  3 

255.00  4106  131 

16735.75 

512 

19 

2362.25 

5021 

163 

20676.25 
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EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  EXrRIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROUED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61^ 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

Accounting  and 

N.R.7 

Bookkeeping 

10 

11 

12 

10  & 11 
10  - 12 
11  & 12 

Total 

Business 

N.R. 

English 

10 

12 

Total 

Business  Law 

11 

12 

10  - 12 

Total 

Business 

7 

Mathematics 

8 

9 

10 

11 

10  - 12 

Total 

Business 

9 

Organization 

10  - 12 

Total 

Economic 

11 

Geography 

Filing 

10 

General 

8 

Business 

9 1 
10 

9-10 
10  - 11 
10  - 12 
11  - 12 

Total 

1 

^Student  hours  were  compu 
offered. 

Less 

than  5 yrs.  5-10  yrs. 
experience  experience 
S^C5  h6  s C 


Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor 2 

10  or  more  yrs. 
experience 
H S C H 


26 

22 

96 


143.00 

318.50 

461.50 


36  1 135.00 


36  1 135.00 


107 

162 

300 

110 

92 

29 

185 

985 


20 

212 

232 


4 

5 

10 

6 
3 
1 

22 

39 


469.75 

607.50 
1425.00 

514.50 
437.00 

108.75 
805.25 

4367.75 


Neither^ 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs 
experience  experience 
_S_C H_  S C H 


Total 


65 

19 


327.50 

90.25 


84  4 417.75 


1 95.00 
^ 1007.00 
10  1102.00 


79  3 375.25 


79  3 375.25 


23  1 86.25 

31  1 147.25 

14  i 77.00 

68  3 310.50 


54  2 202.50 

59  2 280.25 

24  1 132.00 

137  5 614.75 


84  3 462.00 

84  3 462.00 


61  2 259.25 
95  4 438.25 
84  3 443.25 
50  2 187.50 


290  11  1328.25 
31  1 131.75 


31  1 131.75 


135  5 742.50  27 
37 


72  2 342.00 

26  1 97.50 

284.75  176  5 748.00 


67  2 

1 101.25  238  10  1010.50 

1 175.75  52  4 252.50 

14  I 52.50 

70  3 285.50 

111  5 536.25 

35  _1  192.50 


28  a 105.00 


S 

Q 

R 

107 

4 

469.75 

1 227 

8 

935.00 

1 319 

11 

1515.25 

110 

6 

514.50 

92 

3 

437.00 

55 

2 

251.75 

255 

13 

1123,7? 

1165 

47 

5247.00 

36 

1 

135.00 

20 

1 

95.00 

212 

9 

1007.00 

268 

11 

1237.00 

23 

1 

86.25 

31 

1 

147.25 

14 

1 

77.00 

68 

3 

310.50 

61 

2 

259.25 

95 

4 

438.25 

84 

3 

443.25 

183 

7 

765.25 

59 

2 

280.25 

24 

1 

132.00 

506 

19 

2318.25 

31 

1 

131.75 

84 

3 

462.00 

115 

4 

593.75 

72 

2 

342.00 

26 

1 

97.50 

243 

7 

1032.75 

644 

26 

2886.25 

117 

6 

533.25 

14 

1 

52.50 

70 

3 

285.50 

111 

5 

536.25 

35 

1 

192.50 

1234 

49 

5519.00 

ek  for  each 

course 

1355742.50  64  2 277.00  587  26  2614.501765748.00272111137.00  1234  49  55l|toO 


Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students 

^Classes 

^Hours 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 


ERIC 


TABLE  14  - Continued 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor 

Less  than  5yrs.  5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs. 

experience  experience  experience 

SCH  Sc  H SC  H 

Neither 
5-10  yrs. 
experience 
S C H 

Total 
S_  C 

H 

Merchandising 

Information 

12 

72 

2 

270.00 

72 

2 

270.00 

Office  Machines 

11  - 12 

49 

2 

183.75 

49 

2 

183.75 

Office 

N.R. 

20 

1 

75.00 

20 

1 

75.00 

Practices 

12 

81 

5 

376.50 

81 

5 

376.50 

11  & 12 

26 

1 

123.50 

21 

2 

83.75 

4? 

3 

207.25 

Total 

20 

T 

75.00 

26 

1 

123.50 

102 

7 

460.25 

148 

9 

658.75 

Retailing 

11 

78 

3 

370.50 

78 

3 

370.50 

Shorthand 

N.R. 

64 

3 

152.00 

64 

3 

152.00 

11 

30 

2 

162.00 

357 

15 

1624.75 

387 

17 

1786.75 

12 

19 

1 

104.50 

179 

11 

838.25 

198 

12 

942.75 

9 & 12 

7 

1 

26.25 

7 

1 

26.25 

10  & 11 

74 

3 

362.00 

74 

3 

362.00 

11  & 12 

37 

2 

184.75 

205 

11 

945.25 

242 

13 

1130.00 

Total 

86 

5 

451.25 

886 

44 

3948.50 

972 

49 

4399.75 

Transcription 

11 

2 

1 

6.50 

2 

1 

6.50 

12 

19 

1 

104.50 

112 

5 

570.25 

131 

6 

674.75 

11  & 12 

23 

1 

86.25 

25 

1 

86.25 

Total 

19 

1 

104.50 

137 

1 

663.00 

156 

8 

767.50 

Typewriting 

N.R. 

20 

1 

75.00 

274 

9 

1174.50 

294 

10 

1249.50 

8 

164 

6 

697.00 

164 

6 

697.00 

9 

226 

6 

960.50 

294 

11 

1282.00 

520 

17 

2242.50 

10 

39 

1 

146.25 

50 

2 

187.50 

810 

26 

3458.50 

899 

29 

3792.25 

11 

101 

3 

378.75 

89 

3 

365.25 

235 

9 

1073.25 

425 

15 

1817.25 

12 

39 

2 

198.75 

196 

12 

856.50 

235 

14 

1055.25 

9 & 10 

24 

1 

132.00 

24 

1 

132.00 

9 & i2 

42 

2 

199.50 

42 

2 

199.50 

10  & 11 

140 

6 

659.50 

140 

6 

659.50 

10  - 12 

73 

2 

401.50 

928 

30 

4109.00 

1001 

32 

4510.50 

11  & 12 

79 

4 

375.25 

622 

31 

2635.75 

701 

35 

3011.00 

Total 

160 

5 

600.00 

598 

21 

2688.25  3687 

141 

16078.00 

4445  167 

19366.25 

o 
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EDUCATIONAL  BACKGKOUND  OF  TEACHEKS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  BtROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-6ll 

Non-Degree 

Less  Major-Minor^  Neither^ 

than  5 yrs,  5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs,  5-10  yrs. 

Grade  experience  experience  experience  experience  Total 

Courses Level  s‘*C^  H^SCH  SC  H3CH  SC  H 


Accounting  and 

N.R*7 

50 

2 

237.50 

50 

2 

237.50 

Bookkeeping 

11 

66 

3 

313.50 

66 

3 

313.50 

12 

19 

1 

90.25 

19 

1 

90.25 

Total 

135 

6 

641.25 

135 

6 

641.25 

Business 

Mathematics 

10 

34 

1 127.50 

j4 

1 

127.50 

Filing 

11  6c 

12 

39 

1 146.25 

39 

1 

146.25 

General 

9 

56 

2 

266.00 

56 

2 

266.00 

Business 

10 

35 

1 131.25 

35 

1 

131.25 

11 

15 

1 

82.50 

15 

1 

82.50 

10  - 

12 

40 

1 

220.00 

40 

1 

220.00 

Total 

35 

I 131.25 

55 

2 

302.50  56 

2 

266.00 

146 

5 

699.75 

Office 

Practices 

12 

35 

2 

179.75 

35 

2 

179.75 

Shorthand 

N*R. 

18 

1 

99.00 

18 

1 

99.00 

11 

6 

1 

28.50 

6 

1 

28.50 

12 

25 

2 

127.75 

25 

2 

127.75 

Total 

49 

4 

255.25 

49 

4 

255.25 

Transcription 

N.R. 

80 

4 

380.00 

80 

4 

380.00 

Typewriting 

N.R. 

32 

1 120.00  210 

6 

1011.75 

242 

7 

1131.75 

10 

34 

1 127.50 

61 

2 

310.75 

95 

3 

438.25 

11 

33 

1 181.50 

23 

2 

109.25 

56 

3 

290.75 

12 

6 

1 

28.50 

6 

1 

28.50 

9 - 

12 

90  3 427.30 

90 

3 

427.50 

10  - 

12 

27 

1 

148.50 

27 

1 

148.50 

11  6c 

12 

45 

2 

247.50 

45 

2 

247.50 

Total 

90  3 427.50 

99 

3 429.00  372 

14 

1856.25 

561 

20 

2712.75 

^Student  hours  were  confuted  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per 
week  for  each  course  offered* 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  Instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor* 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a 
major  or  minor* 

^Students 

^Glasses 

^Hours 

^Grade  level  not  reported* 
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EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12 
SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES,  AND 
TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.  1 
Advanced  Degree 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

Major-Minor  2 

Less  than 

5 jrrs.  5-10  yrs. 

experience  experience 
sAc5  h6  S C H 

10  or 
more  yrs. 
experience 
SC  H 

Neither 3 
10  or 
more  yrs. 
experience 
SC  H 

Total 

S C H 

Care  & Guidance 

of  Children 

11  - 12 

28  1 91.00 

28 

1 

91.00,. 

Clothing  & 

Textiles 

10 

16  1 

76.00 

16 

1 

76.00 

Home  & Family 

Living 

N.R. ' 

128  4 608.00 

128 

4 

608.00 

11  - 12 

39  1 126.75 

39 

1 

JL26 . 75 

Total 

128  4 608.00 

39  T 126.75 

167 

5 

734.75 

Homemaking  & 

Health 

8 

39  2 146.25 

90  5 389.50 

129 

7 

535.75 

10  - 12 

15  1 71.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

11  - 12 

17  1 80.75 

32  1 104.00 

49 

2 

184.75 

Total 

71  4 298.25 

122  6 493.50 

193 

10 

791.75 

Hospital 

Service® 

10  - 12 

22  1 176.00 

22 

1 

176.00 

Unknown 

10  - 12 

22  1 176.00 

22 

1 

176.00 

IStudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean 
hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 


2lncludes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold 
a major  or  minor. 

^Students, 

^Classes. 

^Hours . 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 

Q 

Taught  in  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 


er|c 


1 


Courses 


Grade 

Level 


Clothing  & 
Textiles 


Total 

Foods  & 
Nutrition 


TABLE  16  • Continued 

EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12 
SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AIJD  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-6ll 
Regular  Degree 

Major-Minor  2 

Experience 
not 

indicated 
S^5 


H 


Less  than  5 yrs.  5-10  yrs, 

, experience  experience 

* S C H S C 


10  or 
more  yrs. 
experience 
S C H 


Neither3 

Less  than  10  or 

5 yrs.  more  yrs, 

experience  experience 


Total 


Total 

Home  Furnish- 
ings & 
Equipnent 


8 


Total 

Home  & Family 
Living 


Total 

Homemaking  & 
Health 


12 


9 

10 

1 

42.50 

10 

26 

2 

97.50 

36 

3 

140.00 

8 

9 

50 

2 

237.50 

10 

65 

3 

342.50 

12 

10 

1 

55.00 

8 - 9 

34 

1 

161.50 

9 - 12 

27  1 128.25 

28 

1 

133.00 

10  - 12 

_80  3 380.00 

19 

1 

90.25 

107  4 508.25 

206 

9 

1019.75 

8 

53 

2 

225.25 

12 

27 

1 

101.25 

24 

1 

114.00 

10  - 12 

29 

1 

137.75 

11  - 12 

24 

1 

90.00 

24 

1 

114.00 

133 

5 

554.25 

48 

2 

228.00 

N.R.^ 

40  2 150.00 

7 

176 

8 

749.50 

8 

29  2 137.75 

229 

13 

1014.75 

76 

2 

361.00 

9 

318 

16 

1462.50 

81 

4 

384.75 

10 

ISl 

10 

926.75 

78 

4 

370.50 

11 

25 

1 

118.75 

43 

3 

204.25 

12 

68 

4 

323.00 

7-8 

33 

1 

156.75 

9-10 

9 

1 

42.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

9-12 

50 

2 

237.50 

10  - 11 

14 

1 

59.50 

10  - 12 

48 

3 

228.00 

11  - 12 

114 

7 

530.75 

15 

1 

71.25 

69  4 287.75  1066 

57  4905.25 

5G5  25 

"2398.75 

66 

42 


247.50 

157.50 


6 405.00 


SC  H S C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

45  3 247.50 

45 

3 

247,50 

25  1 137.50 

35 

2 

180.00 

_ 

26 

2 

97.50 

70  4 ;5.00 

106 

7 

525.00 

38  1 209.00  12  1 

66.00 

50 

2 

275.00 

37  2 203.50  16  1 

88.00 

103 

5 

529.00 

65 

3 

342.50 

1C 

1 

55.00 

34 

1 

161.50 

55 

2 

261.25 

99 

4 

470.25 

75  3 412.50  28  2 

154.00 

416 

18 

2094.50 

53 

2 

225.25 

51 

2 

215.25 

29 

1 

137.75 

48 

2 

204.00 

181 

7 

782.25 

40 

2 

150.00 

242 

11 

997.00 

376 

20 

1671.00 

399 

20 

1847,25 

259 

14 

1297.25 

68 

4 

323.00 

68 

4 

323.00 

33 

1 

156.75 

22 

2 

104.50 

50 

2 

237.50 

14 

1 

59.50 

48 

3 

228.00 

129 

8 

602.00 

1748 

92 

7996.75 

25  1 137.50 

25 

1 

137.50 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students . 

^Classes . 

^Hours . 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 
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TABLE  16  - Continued 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12 
SCH0012  FOR  GRADES  7*12  WITH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61^ 


Non- Degree 
Maj or-Mlnor2 


Neither^ 


Experience 

Less 

than 

10  or 

Less  than 

10  or 

not 

5 yrs. 

5-10  yrs. 

more  yrs. 

5 yrs. 

more  yrs. 

Grade 

indicated 

experience 

experience 

experience 

experience 

experience 

Total 

Courses 

Level 

S^5 

S C 

H 

S C 

H 

SC  H 

S'C  H 

SC  H 

S 

C 

H 

Clothing  & 

30 

165.00 

Textiles 

8 

30  1 

165.00 

1 

9 

20  1 

110.00 

20 

1 

110.00 

9 - 

11 

25  1 200.00 

25 

1 

200.00 

9 - 

12 

142  6 461.50 

142 

6 

461.50 

10  - 

12 

20  1 160.00 

20 

1 

160.00 

Total 

50  2 

275.00 

142  6 461.50  45  2 360.00 

237 

10 

1096.50 

Commercial  Cook- 

ing.  Baking, 
Etc. ' 

12 

12  1 

96.00 

12 

1 

96.00 

10  - 

11 

21  2 153.00 

21 

2 

153.00 

11  - 

12 

13  1 
25  2 

104.00 

13 

1 

104.00 

Total 

200.00 

21  2 153.00 

46 

4 

353.00 

Foods  & 

Nutrition 

9 - 

11 

24  1 

192.00 

24 

1 

192.00 

9 - 

12 

35  2 

162.50 

20  1 65.00 

55 

3 

227.50 

11  - 

12 

32  2 
91  5 

236.50 

32 

2 

236.50 

Total 

591.00 

20  T 65.00 

111 

6 

656.00 

Health® 

8 

28  1 

133.00 

28 

1 

133.00 

Home  & Family 

Living 

11 

25  1 

118.75 

25 

1 

118.75 

11  - 

12 

19  1 90.25 

19 

1 

90.25 

Total 

25  1 

118.75 

19  T 90.25 

44 

2 

209.00 

Homeinaking  & 

76.50 

Health 

7 

18  1 

76.50 

18 

1 

8 

18  1 

85.50 

22  1 82.50 

40 

2 

168.00 

9 

11  1 

52.25 

27  1 

128.25 

29  2 137.75 

15  1 56.25 

82 

5 

374.50 

10 

29  2 

159.50 

23  1 109.25 

52 

3 

268.75 

11 

22  1 

121.00 

9 1 42.75 

31 

2 

163.75 

12 

7 1 

38.50 

7 

1 

38.50 

7 - 

8 

29  1 

108.75 

29 

1 

108.75 

9 - 

12 

37  2 

138.75 

37 

2 

138.75 

11  - 

12 

12  1 
23  2 

57.00 

14  1 

77.00 

26 

2 

134.00 

Total 

109.25 

138  a 643.50 

63  3 290.25 

61  4 289.75 

37  2 138.75 

322 

19 

1471,50 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per  week  for  each 
course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students . 


^Classes . 

^Hours . 

^Taught  in  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 

® Usually  not  considered  as  a specific  Home  Economics  course  but  taught  in  Physical  Education  or  Science. 


TABLE  17 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12  SCHOOLS 
FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61? 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

Advanced  Degree 
Major-Minor^  Neither 

c5  H°  S C H 

Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor  Neither  ® 

SC  H S C H 

S 

Total 
C H 

Care  & Guidance 

of  Children 

10  - 

12 

58 

2 

188.50 

36 

1 

117.00 

94 

3 

305.50 

11  - 

12 

22 

1 71.50 

38 

1 

123.50 

60 

2 

195.00 

Total 

22 

1 71.50 

96 

3 

312.00 

36 

T 

117.00 

154 

5 

500.50 

Clothing  & 

Textiles 

N.R.^ 

20 

1 

110.00 

20 

1 

110.00 

8 

284 

9 1284.00  45  2 247.50 

423 

14 

1953.75 

82 

4 

333.00 

834 

29 

3818.25 

9 

15 

1 71.25 

149 

8 

650.50 

102 

5 

532.75 

266 

14 

1274.50 

10 

28  2 154.00 

28 

2 

154.00 

11 

22 

1 

104.50 

22 

1 

104.50 

7 - 

8 

20 

1 

85.00 

20 

1 

85.00 

8 - 

9 

28 

1 

119.00 

28 

1 

119.00 

8 - 

10 

69 

3 

417.00 

69 

3 

417.00 

9 - 

11 

61 

3 

222.25 

61 

3 

222.25 

9 - 

12 

70 

2 455.00 

281 

11 

1149.75 

351 

13 

1604. 7:^ 

10  - 

11 

93 

4 

362.25 

93 

4 

362.25 

10  - 

12 

55 

2 310.25 

55 

2 

310.25 

11  - 

12 

36 

2 

117.00 

36 

2 

117.00 

Total 

424  14  2120.50  73  4 401.50  1202 

49 

5291.00 

184 

9 

885.75 

1883 

76 

8698.75 

Commercial  Cook- 


ing, Baking, 
etc.® 

Cosmetology® 

Total 

Foods  & 
Nutrition 


Total 

Home  & Family 
Living 


Total 


9 - 

10  42  2 236.25 

42 

2 

236.25 

11 

50 

2 

400,00 

50 

2 

400.00 

10  - 

12 

38 

2 

304.00 

2 

304.00 

88 

4 

704.00 

88 

4 

704.00 

7 

70 

3 

273.00 

70 

3 

273.00 

8 

60 

2 

285.00 

369 

13 

1596.75 

305 

12 

1601.00 

734 

27 

3482.75 

9 

33 

2 

136.75  39  2 

214.50  167 

8 

730.00 

61 

3 

316.00 

300 

15 

1397.25 

10 

27 

1 

128.25 

32 

2 

159.50 

59 

3 

287.75 

11 

25 

1 

162.50 

25 

1 

162.50 

8 - 

9 

40 

2 

190.00 

40 

2 

190.00 

8 - 

10 

44 

1 

352.00 

44 

1 

352.00 

9 - 

10 

32 

1 

176.00 

32 

1 

176.00 

9 - 

12 

141 

6 

592.50 

57 

2 

270.75 

198 

8 

863.25 

10  - 

11 

57 

2 

234.75 

5 

1 

32.50 

62 

3 

267.25 

10  - 

12 

87 

4 

478.50 

250 

11 

1378.25 

337 

15 

1856.75 

11  - 

12 

13 

1 

61.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

277 

12  1325.00  39  2 

214.50  1143 

47 

5483.50  455  19 

2347.25 

1914 

80 

9370.25 

N.R. 

56 

3 

238.00 

56 

3 

238.00 

8 

198 

6 

842.50 

301 

7 

1372.50 

499 

13 

2215.00 

9 

100 

4 

446,50 

100 

4 

446.50 

12 

124 

6 

560.50 

78 

3 

313.30  202 

9 

874.00 

9 - 

11 

20 

1 

65.00 

20 

1 

65.00 

10  - 

12 

88 

4 

433.00 

105 

4 

406.50 

193 

8 

839.50 

11  - 

12 

154 

5 

564.00 

220 

8 

846.50 

374 

13 

1410.50 

460 

16  1904.50 

906 

32 

3870.50 

78 

3 

313.50  1444 

51 

6088.50 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per  week  for 
each  course  offered. 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major 
or  minor. 

^Students, 


^Classes . 
^Hours . 


^Grade  level  not  reported. 

^Taught  in  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 


TABLE  17  - Continued 


Courses 
Homemaking  & 
Health 


Total 

Home  Furnish- 
ings and 
Equipment 

Total 

Unknown 

Total 


Advanced  Degree  Regular  Degree 

Grade  Major-Minor  Neither  Major-Minor  „ 

T.PV,1  SC  H SC  H SC H S_c H S C ^ 


N.R. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

7 - 8 

8- 9 
9 - 10 

9- 12 

10  - 11 
10  - 12 
11  - 12 


108 

7 

93 

3 

395.25 

1191 

48 

232 

11 

1097.50 

1768 

81 

235 

8 

1042.25 

1197 

66 

26 

3 

123.50 

577 

35 

72 

5 

5 

1 

23.75 

39 

4 

98 

3 

73 

2 

310.25 

92 

3 

107 

5 

138 

5 

42 

3 

22 

2 

104.50 

530 

26 

33 

2 

119,25 

353 

26 

719 

32 

3216.25 

6312 

317 

538.50 

108 

7 

538.50 

4819.00 

1284 

51 

5214.25 

5307.50  54  3 229.50 

2054 

95 

6634.50 

5465.75 

1432 

74 

6508.00 

2724.50 

603 

38 

2848.00 

336.25 

72 

5 

336.25 

189.00 

44 

5 

212.75 

458.50 

98 

3 

458.50 

506.75 

165 

5 

817.00 

494.25 

107 

5 

494.25 

655.50 

138 

5 

655.50 

213.00 

42 

3 

213.00 

2484.25 

552 

28 

2588.75 

1576.25  

JM. 

28 

1695.50 

25769.00  54  3 229.50 

7085 

352 

29214.75 

12 

11-12  18  1 85.50 

18  1 85.50 


7 

8 


68 

2 

194.75  83  3 330.50 

151 

5 

525.25 

37 

1 

120.25 

55 

2 

205.75 

105 

3 

315.00  83  3 330.50 

206 

7 

731,00 

54 

2 

256.50 

54 

2 

256.50 

62 

2 

294.50 

62 

2 

294,50 

116 

4 

551.00 

116 

4 

551.00 

TABLE  18 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING 
TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.1 


Courses 


Grade 

Level 


Major-Minor'* 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more 

experience  yrs.  experience 

SA  c5  h6  S C H 


Neither*^ 

10  or  more  yrs 
experience 
- S C a_ 


Total 

C 


Care  & Guidance 


of  Children 

10 

26 

1 

84.50 

11 

25 

1 

81.25 

63 

12 

31 

1 

100.75 

50 

9 - 

12 

31 

1 

100.75 

10  - 

11 

25 

1 

81.25 

10  - 

12 

104 

11  - 

12 

29 

1 

94.25 

75 

Total 

167 

6 

542,75 

292 

Clothing  & 

Textiles 

7 

32 

8 

227 

7 

923.75 

232 

9 

111 

5 

381.75 

29 

10 

53 

2 

172.25 

107 

11 

28 

12 

81 

7 - 

8 

8 - 

9 

34 

1 

161.50 

9 - 

10 

100 

9 - 

11 

96 

9 - 

12 

485 

10  - 

11 

64 

10  - 

12 

595 

11  - 

12 

133 

Total 

425 

15 

1639.25 

1982 

Commercial  Cook' 

ing,  Baking, 

etc.® 

N.R. 

7 

105 

7 

446.25 

9 

14 

1 

59.50 

10  - 

11 

28 

10  - 

12 

19 

1 

152.00 

47 

Total 

138 

9 

657.75 

75 

g 

Cosmetology 

12 

Foods  & 

Nutrition 

7 

62 

8 

104 

4 

419.00 

223 

9 

9 

1 

33.75 

121 

10 

123 

11 

104 

12 

147 

9 - 

12 

56 

2 

266.00 

234 

10  - 

11 

23 

1 

109.25 

10  - 

12 

44 

2 

209,00 

71 

11  - 

12 

22 

Total 

236 

10 

1037.00  1107 

Istudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total 
week  for  each  course  offered. 


26 

1 

84.50 

2 

20^.75 

88 

3 

286.00 

2 

162.50 

81 

3 

263.25 

31 

1 

100.75 

25 

1 

81.25 

4 

375.00 

104 

4 

375.00 

_2 

243.75 

58  2 

188.50 

162 

5 

526.50 

10 

986.00 

58  2 

188.50 

517 

18 

1717.25 

1 

152.00 

32 

1 

152.00 

9 

1225.00 

459 

16 

2148.75 

1 

123.25 

140 

6 

505.00 

5 

340.75 

160 

7 

513.00 

1 

182.00 

28 

1 

182.00 

3 

504.50 

81 

3 

504.50 

100 

5 

425.00 

100 

5 

425.00 

34 

1 

161.50 

4 

449.75 

100 

4 

449.75 

4 

448.50 

96 

4 

448.50 

19 

1928.00 

485 

19 

1928.00 

3 

352.00 

64 

3 

352.00 

21 

2408.75 

595 

21 

2408.75 

5 

789.25 

14 

1 

91.00 

147 

6 

880.25 

76 

8903.75 

114 

6 

516.00 

2521 

97 

11059.00 

105 

7 

446.25 

14 

1 

59.50 

1 

224.00 

28 

1 

224.00 

1 

176.25 

66 

2 

328.25 

2 

400.25 

213 

11 

1058.00 

49  2 392.00 

49 

2 

392.00 

2 

263.50 

62 

2 

263.50 

11 

991.75 

327 

15 

1410.75 

5 

523.75 

130 

6 

557.50 

6 

582.25 

123 

6 

582.25 

4 

637.00 

104 

4 

637.00 

5 

756.25 

147 

5 

756.25 

10 

1097.50 

290 

12 

1363.50 

23 

1 

109.25 

3 

350.75 

115 

5 

559.75 

1 

104.50 

22 

1 

104.50 

47 

5307.25 

1343 

57 

6344.25 

number  of  students  en"*^Ued  by  mean  hours  per 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major 
or  minor. 


^Students. 


^Classes . 


^Hours . 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 

®Taught  in  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 


TABLE  18  - Continued 


Advanced  Degree 

Major-Minor  Neither 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  10  or  more  yrs 

Grade  experience  yrs.  experience  experience  Total 

Courses Level SC  H SC  H SC  H SC  H 

Home  & Family 


Living 

8 

134 

4 

566.00 

115 

4 472.75 

178 

5 

756.50 

427 

13 

1795.25 

10 

33 

2 181.50 

33 

2 

181.50 

11 

57 

2 195.25 

57 

2 

195.25 

12 

98 

3 

379.50 

282 

10  922.75 

380 

13 

1302.25 

9 - 

12 

65 

2 

211.25 

65 

2 

211.25 

10  - 

12 

66 

2 

214.50 

146 

5 659.00 

212 

7 

873.50 

11  - 

12 

184 

5 

598.00 

269 

9 874.25 

2 

J61.75 

1728 

17 

1834.  00 

Total 

547 

16 

1969.25 

902 

32  3305.50 

279 

8 

1118.25 

56 

6393.00 

Homemaking  & 

Health 

N.R. 

9 

2 58.50 

9 

2 

58.50 

7 

84 

5 

261.75 

159 

6 591.00 

243 

11 

852.75 

8 

657 

26  3102.25 

1846 

73  8654.25 

2503 

99 

11756.50 

9 

213 

12 

902.25 

353 

17  1621.50 

566 

29 

2523.75 

10 

51 

2 

198.75 

149 

7 728.75 

200 

9 

927.50 

11 

163 

7 

774.25 

163 

7 

774.25 

12 

23 

2 116.00 

23 

2 

116.00 

8 - 

9 

36 

1 135.00 

36 

1 

135.00 

9 - 

12 

114 

5 541.50 

114 

5 

541.50 

10  - 

11 

48 

2 

215.00 

48 

2 

215.00 

10  - 

12 

57 

3 

270.75 

313 

13  1439.50 

370 

1.6 

1710.25 

11  - 

12 

83 

Ji 

299.25 

194 

9 932.50 

277 

13 

1231.75 

Total 

1356 

61 

6024.25  3196 

135  14818.50 

4552 

196 

20842.75 

Home  Furnish- 

ings and 
Equipment 

11 

29 

1 108.75 

29 

1 

108.75 

12 

7 

1 

29.75 

427 

15  1414.00 

434 

16 

1443.75 

10  - 

12 

72 

3 

246.00 

57 

2 185.25 

129 

5 

431.25 

11  - 

12 

54 

2 

190.00 

40 

1 130.00 

94 

3 

320.00 

Total 

133 

6 

46'  75 

553 

19  1838.00 

686 

25 

2303.75 

Q 

Hospital  Service  10  - 

12 

129 

3 795.50 

129 

3 

795.50 

Unknown 

9 

32 

1 

208.00 

32 

1 

208.00 

10 

25 

1 81.25 

25 

1 

81.25 

Total 

32 

1 

208.00 

25 

I 81.25 

57 

2 

289.25 

TABLE  18  > Continued 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING 
TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.1 


Grade 

LpvpI 

Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor^ 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs. 

experience  experience 

S4  C5  . h6  S _C - il 

5-10  yrs. 
experience 

L 

Neither^ 

10  or  Experience 

more  yrs . not 

experience  indicated 
b C H S C _ .H  . 

Total 
S C 

Care  & Guidance 

66 

of  Children 

10  - 

12 

66 

2 

214.50 

2 

11  - 

12 

138 

5 

552.50 

138 

5, 

Total 

138 

5 

552.50 

66 

2 

214.50 

204 

7 

Clothing  & 
Textiles 

8 

222 

8 

974.50 

244 

9 

1148.50 

108 

4 

594.00 

574 

21 

9 

244 

11 

1082.00 

158 

7 

686.00 

68 

4 

374.00 

470 

22 

10 

118 

5 

496.00 

74 

3 

263.50 

192 

8 

11 

30 

2 

138.75 

19 

1 

104.50 

49 

3 

8 & 

9 

31 

1 

147.25 

31 

1 

9 - 

10 

18 

1 

58.50 

18 

1 

9 - 

12 

193 

7 

646.75 

174 

6 

841.75 

367 

13 

10  - 

12 

259 

10 

1325.50 

,?3 

1 

126.50 

282 

11 

11  - 

12 

100 

4 

404.50 

24 

__1 

156.00 

124 

5 

Total 

1215 

49 

5273.75 

697 

27 

3222.25 

195 

9 

1072.50 

2107 

85 

Commercial  Cook 

ing,  Baking, 
etc.® 

495.00 

QD 

N.R. 

7 

90 

6 

10  - 

11 

15 

1 

82.50 

15 

1 

Total 

105 

7 

577.50 

105 

1 

Foods  & 
Nutrition 

8 

260 

8 

1105.50 

106 

4 

487.50 

32 

1 

176.00 

24 

2 

132.00 

422 

15 

9 

111 

4 

510.75 

147 

5 

574.25 

8 

1 

44.  “JO 

266 

10 

10 

181 

7 

859.75 

111 

4 

639.25 

292 

11 

11 

127 

5 

748.50 

127 

5 

7 - 

8 

120 

6 

510.00 

120 

6 

9 - 

12 

26 

1 

84.50 

96 

3 

456.00 

122 

4 

10  - 

11 

26 

1 

110.50 

26 

1 

Total 

10  - 

12 

22 

847 

1 

32 

104.50 

3923.50 

486 

17 

2267.50 

32 

T 

176.00 

32 

3 

176.00 

22 

1397 

1 

53 

Home  fit  Family 

1 1 A 

3 

Living 

8 

9 

114 

33 

3 

1 

446.50 

123.75 

36 

1 

153.00 

69 

2 

10 

21 

1 

68.25 

59 

1 

221.25 

80 

2 

11 

69 

2 

246.75 

69 

2 

12 

50 

2 

292.00 

97 

5 

332.25 

147 

7 

10  - 

12 

21 

1 

68.25 

21 

1 

11  - 

12 

194 

6 

686.00 

60 

2 

195.00 

254 

_8 

Total 

412 

13 

1616.50 

306 

11 

1063.50 

36 

I 

153.00 

754 

25 

^Student  hours 

were 

computed  by  multiplying 

; total  number  of 

students  enrolled 

by  mean 

hours  per  week  for 

each 

offered. 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

■’includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor 


^Students . 
^Classes. 
^Hours . 


7Crade  level  not  leported. 

®Taught  in  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 


H 


214.50 

552.50 
767.00 


2717.00 

2142.00 

759.50 

243.50 
147.25 

58.50 

1488.50 

1452.00 

560.50 

9568.50 


495.00 

82.50 

577.50 


1901.00 

1129.00 

1499.00 

748.50 

510.00 

540.50 

110.50 

104.50 

6543.00 


446.50 

276.75 

289.50 

246.75 
624.25 

68.25 

881.00 

2833.00 


course 


TABLE  18  ' Continued 


Regular  Degree 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

Major-Minor  Neither 

10  or 

5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs.  5-10  yrs.  more  yrs. 

experience  experience  experience  experience 

SC  H SC  HSC  HSC  H 

Experience 

not 

Indicated 
SC  H 

S 

Total 

C 

U 

Honeoaklng  & 

Health 

N.R. 

118 

1 

617.50 

8 

1 

44.00 

126 

8 

661.50 

7 

152 

6 

583.00 

342 

15 

452.75 

42  2 178.50 

536 

23 

1214.25 

8 

1528 

71 

6665.00 

1651 

73 

6661.25  27  1 114.75 

3206 

145 

13441.00 

9 

480 

27 

2264.00 

865 

44 

3960.00 

1345 

71 

6224.00 

10 

330 

15 

1476.00 

271 

16 

1230.00 

601 

31 

2706.00 

11 

47 

2 

204,25 

87 

4 

371.25 

134 

6 

575.50 

12 

24 

1 

114.00 

17 

1 

8C.75 

41 

2 

194.75 

7 - 

6 

19 

1 

104.50 

27 

2 

122.25 

46 

3 

226.75 

9 “ 

10 

52 

3 

256.00 

52 

3 

256.00 

9 - 

12 

81 

3 

303.75 

209 

10 

992.75 

290 

13 

1296.50 

10  - 

11 

55 

4 

253.25 

55 

4 

253.25 

10  - 

12 

111 

5 

527.25 

147 

5 

850.75 

258 

10 

1378.00 

11  - 

12 

177 

11 

894.00 

205 

14 

909.25  

382 

25 

1803.25 

Total 

3174 

156 

14262.50 

3829 

185 

15675.00  27  1 114.75  42  2 178.50 

7072 

344 

30230.75 

liome  Furnish* 

Ings  & 

Equipment 

11 

22 

1 

71.50 

22 

1 

71.50 

12 

164 

5 

533.00 

156 

5 

562.00 

320 

10 

1095.00 

10  - 

12 

21 

1 

52.50 

21 

1 

52.50 

Total 

m 

5 

533.00 

199 

7 

686.00 

363 

12 

1219.00 

Service® 

12 

51 

1 

191.25 

51 

1 

191.25 

Unknown 

7 

122 

4 

565.50 

58 

2 

275.50 

180 

6 

841.00 

8 

36 

1 

171.00 

62 

2 

294.50 

98 

3 

465.50 

Total 

158 

5 

736.50 

120 

4 

570.00 

278 

9 

1306.50 

er|c 


TABLE  19 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGBOUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOMB  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12 
SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  HUMBER  OF  CUSSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61. 1 

Advanced  Degree 

Major-Minor  2 Neither  3 

5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs 
Grade  experience  experience  experience  Total 

Courses Level  S^5  H^SC  HSC  H SC  H 

Clothing  & ’ 


Textiles 

7 

120 

4 

510.00 

120 

4 

510.00 

8 

61 

3 

283.00 

61 

3 

283.00 

9 

22 

1 

55.00 

26 

1 

143.00 

48 

2 

198.00 

10 

21 

1 

68.25 

21 

1 

68.25 

11 

17 

1 

93.50 

17 

1 

93.50 

12 

22 

1 

71.50 

10 

1 

55.00 

32 

2 

126.50 

10  - 

11 

29 

1 

123.25 

29 

1 

123.25 

10  - 

12 

120 

5 

683.00 

120 

5 

683.00 

Total 

214 

9 

1001.00 

234 

10’ 

1084.50 

448 

19 

2085.50 

CoDuierclal  Cook 

. 

Ing,  Baking, 
Etc.' 

9 - 

11 

24 

1 

78.00 

24 

1 

78.00 

Total 

11  - 

12 

20 

44 

1 

2 

160.00 

238.00 

20 

44 

1 

2 

160.00 

238.00 

Consumer  Ed.  & 

Housing 

8 

29 

1 

159.50 

29 

1 

159.50 

Foods  & 

Nutrition 

8 

48 

2 

264.00 

48 

2 

264.00 

9 

25 

2 

62.50 

29 

1 

159.50 

54 

3 

222.00 

10 

18 

1 

99.00 

18 

1 

99.00 

9 - 

12 

48 

2 

228.00 

48 

2 

228.00 

10  - 

12 

17 

1 

80.75 

17 

1 

80.75 

Total 

90 

5 

371.25 

95 

4 

522.50 

185 

9 

893.75 

Home  & Family 

Living 

8 

40 

1 

130,00 

40 

1 

130.00 

9 

24 

1 

102.00 

24 

1 

102.00 

12 

27 

1 

148.50 

122 

5 

474.50 

149 

6 

623.00 

11  - 

12 

123 

3 

584.25 

123 

A 

584.25 

Total 

27 

T 

148.50 

162 

6 

604.50 

147 

4 

686.25 

336 

11 

1439.25 

Homemaklng  & 

Health 

7 

245 

9 

1023.75 

245 

9 

1023.75 

8 

83 

3 

346.75 

523  22 

1893.75 

606 

25 

2240.50 

9 

61 

3 

276.75 

388 

17 

698.75 

449 

20 

975.50 

10 

254 

11 

1212.25 

254 

11 

1212.25 

11 

21 

1 

99.75 

21 

1 

99.75 

12 

82 

5 

389.50 

82 

5 

389.50 

7 - 

8 

18 

2 

45.00 

18 

2 

45.00 

9 - 

12 

46 

2 

218.50 

46 

2 

218.50 

10  - 

12 

13 

1 

48.75 

47 

2 

223.25 

86 

4 

408.50 

146 

7 

680.50 

11  - 

12 

\88 

S 

910.25 

188 

8 

910.25 

Total 

175 

9 

717.25 

1794 

77 

6669.75 

86 

4 

408.50 

2055 

90 

7795.50 

Home  Furnish- 

ings & 
Equipment 

12 

24 

1 

132.00 

24 

1 

132.00 

Unknown 

7 

CO 

2 

285.00 

60 

2 

285.^0 

Total 

9 

54 

114 

2 

4 

256.50 

541.50 

54 

114 

2 

4 

256.50 

541.50 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean 
hours  per  week  lor  each  course  offered. 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  Instru^'tlng  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or 
minor. 


^Includes  teachers  who  are  Instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not 
hold  a major  or  minor. 


^Students. 


^Classes . 

^Hours . 

^Taught  In  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 


Courses 

Care  & Guidance 
of  Children 


TABLE  19  - Continued 

^ TEACTESS  of  home  BOWOMICS  COOKSES  K mCHBJAH  K-12 

aooordihs  to  yeahTof 

EXPEMDICE,  NOMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CUSSES 
AND  TOTAL  STUDEBT  BOORS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61. 1 ’ 

Regular  Degree 

Hajor»Mlnor2 

Less  than  5yrs.  5-10  yrs, 
experience  experience 
Sjc^  s C H 


Grade 

Level 


10  or  more  yrs. 

experience 
-SC  H 


Total 

C 


Total 

Clothing  & 
Textiles 


12 

11  - 12 


7 

8 
9 

10 


Total 


- 8 

25  1 

137.50 

61 

3 

300.50 

- 12 
- 12 

78 

3 

507.00 

25  1 

137.50 

139 

6 

ioTTso 

23 

1 

109.25 

23 

1 

109.25 

1 

20 

1 

95,00 

43 

2 

204.25 

43 

2 

204.25 

144 

5 

628.50 

144 

5 

628.50 

194 

8 

775.00 

194 

8 

775.00 

96 

4 

413.00 

157 

7 

713.50 

100 

25 

1 

137.50 

5 

425.00 

100 

5 

425.00 

53 

3 

251.75 

131 

6 

758.75 

112 

699 

5 

30 

532,00 

3025.25 

112 

863 

5 

37 

532.00 

3970.25 

Coomerclal  Cook- 
ing, Baking, 
Etc/ 


Total 

Foods  & 
Nutrition 


Total 

Health® 

Total 

Home  & Family 
Living 


N.R.® 

8 

9 

J - 9 


N.R. 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

10  - 
11  - 


30 

29 

35 

24 

118 


127.50 

157.00 

148.75 

102.00 

535.25 


21  1 115.50  A6  2 211.00 


21  1 


N.R. 

8 


N.R. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11  - 


47 

21 

115.50  114 

60 

60 


223.25 

-9-9.75 


285.00 


20 

266 

28 

1C2 

45 

24 

275 

33 

793 


23 

23 


35  1 192.50 


12 


35  1 192.50 


40 

26 

25 

27 

127 

99 

344 


1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

11 

_2 

30 


75.00 
28.50 

79.00 
464.50 

213.75 

60.00 
1420.50 

156.75 
2498.00 


86.25 

86.25 


190.00 

97.50 

118,75 

128.25 

476.25 

470.25 
1481.00 


30 

29 

35 

24 

118 


20 

266 

28 

102 

112 

24 

322 

54 

928 

60 

23 

83 


1 

8 

2 

3 

5 

1 

13 

36 

2 

1 

3 


40 

26 

60 

27 

127 

99 

379 


2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

A 

15 


127.50 

157.00 
148.75 

102.00 

535.25 


75.00 
28.50 

79.00 
464.50 

540.25 

60.00 
1643.75 
^e.5o 

3147.50 

285.00 

86.25 
371.25 


190.00 

97.50 

311.25 

128.25 

476.25 

470.25 
1673.50 


mean  hours 


Total 

IStudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by 
pet  week  for  each  course  offered.  ciuuj.j.eu  oy 

2lncludes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students . 

^Classes. 

^Hburs . 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 

Taught  in  the  Trade  & Industrial  curriculum. 

^oHaLce!  Economics  course  but  taught  in  Physical  Education 


er|c 


TABLE  19  - Continued 


Courses 


Homemaklng  & 
Health 


Total 

Home  Furnish- 
ings 

Equipment 


Total 

Unknown 


Grade 

Level 


Less  than  5yrs 
experience 
S 


Regular  Degree 

Major-Minor 
5-10  yrs . 
experience 


10  or  more  yrs, 
experience 


N.R. 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

7-8 
9-10 
9-12 
10  - 12 
11  - 12 


10 

11 

12 

10 

11 


203 

49 

29 

13 

12 


12 

12 


10 


10 


N.R. 


1 c 

H 

s 

C 

H 

s 

C 

H 

s 

C 

H 

57 

5 

237.75 

57 

5 

237.75 

63 

2 

267.75 

826 

34 

3137.00 

889 

36 

3404.75 

9 

956.00 

171 

6 

749.75 

1092 

43 

4707.50 

1466 

58 

6413.25 

3 

259.75 

227 

14 

1077.75 

648 

38 

3076.00 

924 

55 

4413.50 

2 

159.50 

93 

6 

437.25 

589 

32 

2794.50 

711 

40 

3391.25 

1 

48.75 

61 

3 

289.75 

314 

16 

1463.00 

388 

20 

1801.50 

1 

45.00 

24 

1 

114.00 

247 

12 

1192.00 

283 

14 

1351.00 

34 

2 

123.50 

146 

8 

638.50 

180 

10 

762.00 

101 

5 

548.50 

101 

5 

548.50 

28 

1 

56.00 

28 

1 

56.00 

94 

5 

454.50 

94 

5 

454.50 

, 

42 

193.00 

302 

19 

1462.25 

344 

22 

1655  15 

16 

1469.00  743  38 

3308.75  4416 

217 

19711.50 

5465 

271 

2448^7.25 

1 

55.00 

10 

1 

55.00 

31 

1 

116.25 

31 

1 

116.25 

47 

2 

223.25 

47 

2 

223.25 

52 

2 

247.00 

52 

2 

247.00 

28 

1 

154.00 

28 

1 

154.00 

1 

55.00 

158 

6 

740.50 

168 

7 

795.50 

40 

2 

190.00 

40 

2 

190.00 

er|c 


1 


TABLE  19  - Continued 


Courses 
Clothing  & 


EDUanom  BAC^RDUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12 
SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS  OF 
EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES.  AND 
TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.  1 

Regular  Degree  Non-Degree 

Neither  2 Major-Minor  3 

Less  than 

5 yrs,  5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs  10  or  more  yrs 

experience  experience  experience  Total 

-H^S  C H S C H S C H S C 


Grade 

Level 


Textiles 


Total 

Home  & Family 
Living 

Homemaking  & 
Health 


8 

9 

10 

7 - 8 


28  1 133.00 


28  1 133.00 


37  1 157.25 


Total 

Home  Furnish- 
ings & 
Equipment 

Unknown 


7 

8 
9 

10 

7 - 8 
9 - 12 
11  - 12 


12 

12 


197 

8 

851.00 

225 

9 

984.00 

50 

3 

254.00 

50 

3 

254.00 

30 

2 

165.00 

30 

2 

165.00 

100 

5 

425.00 

100 

5 

425.00 

377 

18 

1695.00 

405 

19 

1828.00 

37 

1 

157.25 

19 

1 

61.75 

19 

1 

61.75 

64 

4 

273.50 

28 

1 

91.00 

92 

5 

364.50 

23 

1 

109.25 

23 

1 

109.25 

8 

1 

38.00 

8 

1 

38.00 

19 

1 

71.25 

19 

1 

71.25 

20 

1 

95.00 

20 

1 

95.00 

1 

5 

1 

23.75 

5 

1 

23.75 

64 

4 

273.50 

122 

7 

490.00 

186 

11 

763.50 

22  1 104.50 
24  1 114.00 


22 

24 


1 104.50 

1 114.00 


^SSr‘*«  minoi!'''  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a 

3lncludes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a niajor  or  minor. 
^Students. 


^Classes . 
^Hours. 


£3 

a 


Q.O 


Is 
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0 
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rH 
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3 
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3 
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TABLE  21 


Courses* 

Grade 

Level 

EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61^ 

Advanced  Degree  Regular  Degree 

Major-Minor^  Major-Minor  NeitherS 

10  or  Experience  Less  than  10  or  10  or 

5-10  yrs  more  yrs  not  5 yrs  5-10  yrs  more  yrs  more  yrs 

experience  experience  indicated  experience  experience  experience  experience 
S4c5  h6sc  HSC  HSC  H SC  HSC  HSC  H 

S 

Total 
C H 

Industrial  Arts 

9 

74  3 351.50 

74 

3 

351.50 

General  Shop 

N.R.7 

20  1 

75.00 

20 

1 

75.00 

7 

30  2 

122.50 

30 

2 

1^2.50 

8 

40  2 170.00 

40 

2 

170.00 

9 

75  3 356.25 

75 

3 

356.25 

10 

48  2 228.00 

48 

2 

228.00 

9-10 

18  1 

85.50 

18 

1 

85.50 

10  - 12 

19  1 90.25 

19 

1 

90.25 

11  - 12 

10  1 

65.00 

10 

1 

65.00 

Total 

60  3 

245.00  58  4 

273.00 

142  6 674.50 

260 

13 

1192.50 

Wood  Shop 

N.R. 

20  1 

75.00 

20 

1 

75.00 

10 

31  1 

201.50 

31 

1 

201.50 

10  - 11 

25  1 118.75 

25 

1 

118.75 

10  - 12 

17  1 80.75 

17 

1 

80.75 

Total 

20  1 

75.00  31  T 

201.50 

42  2 199.50 

93 

4 

476.00 

Kachlne  Wood** 

Work 

11  - 12 

88  3 

572.00 

88 

3 

572.00 

Hetal  Shop  & 

Metal  Fitting  10 

25  1 

162.50 

25 

1 

162.50 

Machine  Shop 

10 

22  1 

104.50 

22 

1 

104.50 

10  - 11 

40  2 

260.00 

40 

2 

260.00 

10  - 12 

30  1 

195.00 

30 

1 

195.00 

11  - 12 

17  1 136.00 

24  2 192.00 

41 

3 

328.00 

Total 

17  T 136.00 

92  4 

559.50 

24  2 192.00 

133 

7 

887.50 

Welding 

N.R. 

16  1 

76.00 

16 

1 

76.00 

Electricity 

10 

30  1 

112.50 

30 

1 

112.50 

Drafting 

7 

25  1 

106.25 

25 

1 

106.25 

8 

35  2 

148.75 

35 

2 

148.75 

9 

20  1 

85.00 

20 

1 

85.00 

Total 

80  4 

340.00 

80 

4 

340.00 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

10 

26  1 

169.00 

26 

1 

169.00 

12 

1 1 

3.25 

1 

1 

3.25 

10  - 11 

90  3 427.50 

90 

3 

427.50 

10  - 12 

19  1 90.25 

19 

1 

90.25 

Total 

90  3 427.50 

26  T 

169.00 

19  1 90.25  I 1 

1725 

136 

6 

690.00 

Auto  Mechanics 

fit  Shop 

10 

86  4 

408.50 

86 

4 

408.50 

Bump  & Faint 

Shop  - Auto 

• Body 

11  “ 12 

44  2 352.00 

44 

2 

352.00 

Co-Op  Training 

T & I 

12 

11  1 

60.50 

11 

1 

60.50 

^Student  hour«  were  computed  bv  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per  week  for  each  course 
offered. 


^Includee  teachers  who  are  Instructing  In  subject  areas  In  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  Instructing  classes  In  subject  areas  In  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students. 

^Classes. 

^ours . 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 

See  Table  16  for  Hospital  Service. 


Courses' 


TABLE  21  - Continued 

EDUCATIONAL  BA0XC8DUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE 

K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  SPKI^E^IW^ACM^G  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61> 

Non**Degree 

Major-Mlnori  Neither3 

More  than 

Experience  Less  than  5yrs  More  than  lOyrs  10  yrs. 
unknown  experience  experience  experience 

b6  s C H S C H S_C H_ 


Gr£ide 

Level 


General  Shop 


n.rX 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


S^C5 


Total 
S C 


38  1 95.00 


7 - 8 

8 - 9 

9 - 12 
10  - 12 
11  - 12 

Total 

Wood  Shop 

9 - 10 
9 - 12 
11  - 12 

Total 

Pattern  Making 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Bench  Metal 

9 - 11 

Foundry 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

28 

89 

31 

21 

21 

13 


12 

21 


119.00 

399.75 

147.25 

99.75 

99.75 

61.75 


99  6 470.25 
61  3 437.00 


99 

28 

188 

31 


H 

470.25 
119.00 
931.75 

147.25 


21  1 89.25 

7 1 29.75 


12  1 


57.00 

99.75 


38 


T 95.00  236  13  1084.00  188  H 1026.25  12  1 


63  2 267.75 
56  2 238.00 
24  1 102.00 
143  5 607.75 


18 

25 

JL 

50 


14  1 


Machine  Shop 


9 

10 

11 

12 

11  - 12 


52  2 247.00 


36 

45 


2 153.00 

3 191.25 


23 

32 

n 

68 

19 

42 

23 

23 


99 


Total 
Power  Machinery  10 


11 

12 

Total 

Welding 

N.R. 

10 

11 

12 

9-10 
9-12 
10  - 12 
11  - 12 

4 470.25  

81  5 344.25  151  6 717.25  107 

25 
18 

J 

50 


16 

40 


28.50 

190.00 


Total 


21 

1 

99.75 

21 

1 

99.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

21 

1 

89.25 

45.00 

12 

1 

45.00 

7 

1 

29.75 

12 

1 

57.00 

21 

1 

99.75 

45.00 

474  26  2250.25 

63 

2 

267.75 

56 

2 

238.00 

24 

1 

102.00 

143 

5 

607.75 

85.50 

18 

2 

85.50 

118.75 

25 

2 

118.75 

33.25 

7 

1 

33.25 

237.50 

50 

5 

237.50 

52.50 

14 

1 

52.50 

109.25 

23 

3 

109.25 

152.00 

32 

2 

152.00 

61.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

323.00 

68 

6 

323.00 

152.00 

19 

1 

152.00 

199.50 

94 

5 

446.50 

109.25 

59 

4 

262.25 

167.75 

68 

5 

359.00 

99 

4 

470.25 

628.50 

339 

19 

1690.00 

. 118.75 

25 

3 

118.75 

: 85.50 

18 

2 

85.50 

. 33.25 

7 

1 

33.25 

. 237.50 

50 

6 

237.50 

16 

1 

28.50 

\ 133.00 

68 

5 

323.00 

\ 123.50 

26 

2 

123.50 

L 57.00 

12 

1 

57.00 

25 

1 

200.00 

J 394.75 

63 

3 

394.75 

23 

1 

184.00 

20 

1 

160.00 

9 708.25 

253 

. 15 

1470.75 

28 
26 
12 

63 

^ 1 160.00  

384.00  76  4 378.50  129 

IStudent  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per 
week  for  each  course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  Instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

3lncludes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a 
foajor  or  minor. 

^Students. 

^Classes. 

^Hours. 


er|c 


^Grade  level  not  reported. 

*Note:  See  Table  16  for  Commercial  Cooking,  Baking,  etc 


TABLE  21  - Continued 
Non- Degree 


Courses 


Electricity 

Total 


Grade 

Level 


10 

11  - 12 


Major-Minor  Neither 

Experience  Less  than  5yrs  10  or  more  yrs  10  or  more  yrs 
unknown  experience  experience  experience  Total 

S S_C H S_C  H S C H S_  C H 


Power  Plant 
Air  Frame 
Shoe  Repair 


12 

11  - 12 

N.R. 


Shop  Mathematics 
Sc  Industrial 
Construction 
Mathematics  N.R. 


16  1 76.00 

18  1 144.00 
34  2 220.00 


16 

34 


Drafting 

8 

10 

11 

12 

9-10 

32  1 

Total 

32  I 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

N.R. 

Printing  & 

Print  Design 

11 

Paint  Shop 

N.R. 

Painting  & 

Decorating 

10  - 12 

Commercial  Art 

9-12 

40  2 

Auto  Mechanics 

9-10 

6c  Shop 

12 

6b  j 

Total 

11  - 12 

171  8 
237  11  : 

Bump  6c  Paint 
Shop  - Auto 

Body 

9 - 12 

41  2 328.00 

256.00  32 

24  3 114.00  24 
40  2 190.00  40 
16  1 76.00  16 

„ 16  1 60.00  16 

32  1 256.00  96  7 440.00  128 

23  1 86.25  23 


1 76.00 

1 144.00 

2 220.00 

1 256.00 
3 114.00 

2 190.00 

1 76.00 

1 60.00 
8 696.00 

1 86.25 


27  3 128.25  27  3 128.25 

23  1 184.00  23  1 184.00 


46  2 368.00  46 
40 


21  1 78.75  21 

280.50  66 

_ _ _ni  8 785.25 

.75  21  1 78.75  258  12  1144.50 


2 368.00 

2 320.00 

1 78.75 

3 280.50 


28  5 126.25 
10  2 80.00 


41  2 328.00 

28  5 126.25 

10  2 80,00 

19  2 152.00  19  2 152.00 

46  2 172.50  46  2 172.50 


TABLE  22 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  VHCTH  PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROUED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES,  AND 
TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.1 


Advanced  Degree  Regular  Degree 

Grade  Major-Minor  2 Neither  ^ Major-Minor  Neither  Total 

purses* Level S^  C^  H^  S C H S C H S C H S C H 


Industrial  Arts 

N.R.7 

22 

1 

104.50 

22 

1 

104.50 

7 

529 

16 

2432.25 

529 

16 

2432.25 

8 

63 

2 

283.25 

730 

34 

3649.75 

60 

2 

280.50 

853 

38 

4213.50 

9 

17 

1 

110.50 

310 

14 

1388.50 

327 

15 

1499.00 

10 

60 

3 

277.50 

60 

3 

277.50 

12 

13 

1 

61.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

7 & 8 

58 

3 

236.50 

58 

3 

236.50 

8-9 

34 

1 

127.50 

34 

1 

127.50 

9-10 

28 

2 

144.00 

28 

2 

144.00 

9 - 11 

19 

1 

123.50 

19 

1 

123.50 

9 - 12 

18 

1 

117.00 

18 

1 

117.00 

10  - 11 

36 

2 

166.50 

36 

2 

166.50 

10  - 12 

49 

3 

235.00 

49 

3 

235.00 

11  - 12 

113 

5 

488.75 

113 

6 

488.75 

Total 

99 

4 

517.25 

2000 

87 

9429.50 

To 

2 

280.50 

2159 

93 

10227.25 

General  Shop 

N.R. 

197 

11 

944.00 

197 

11 

944.00 

7 

36 

1 

171.00 

252 

12 

883.25 

288 

13 

1054.25 

8 

136 

6 

555.00 

1773 

80 

7821.25 

1909 

86 

8376.25 

9 

16 

1 

76.00 

1205 

63 

5365.75 

35 

3 

166.25 

1256 

67 

5608.00 

10 

19 

1 

90.25 

368 

22 

1689.50 

387 

23 

1779.75 

11 

95 

6 

424.25 

95 

6 

424.25 

12 

51 

3 

233.25 

51 

3 

233.25 

7 - 8 

141 

7 

614.25 

141 

7 

614.25 

8-9 

58 

3 

374.75 

58 

3 

374.75 

8-10 

92 

4 

536.25 

92 

4 

536.25 

9 - 10 

62 

3 

241.00 

62 

3 

241.00 

9 - 12 

15 

1 

82.50 

15 

1 

82.50 

10  - 11 

123 

7 

565.25 

123 

7 

565.25 

10  - 12 

116 

8 

554.25 

116 

8 

554.25 

11  - 12 

256 

19 

1174.75 

256 

19 

1174.75 

Total 

207 

9 

892,25 

4804 

249 

21504.25 

35 

3 

166.25 

5046 

261 

22562.75 

Wood  Shop 

7 

202 

8 

857.00 

202 

8 

857.00 

8 

728 

32 

3075.50 

27 

2 

148.50 

755 

34 

3224,00 

9 

23 

1 

86.25 

389 

18 

1659.00 

412 

19 

1745.25 

10 

220 

11 

1065.25 

220 

11 

1065.25 

11 

42 

2 

199.50 

42 

2 

199.50 

12 

43 

2 

204.25 

43 

2 

204.25 

8-9 

22 

1 

93.50 

22 

1 

93.50 

9 - 12 

117 

A 

438.75 

146 

6 

693.50 

263 

10 

1132.25 

10  - 11 

38 

2 

180.50 

38 

2 

180.50 

10  - 12 

90 

4 

427.50 

48 

2 

228.00 

138 

6 

655.50 

11  - 12 

40 

2 

-1^00 

24 

1 

114.00 

64 

3 

304.00 

Total 

308 

13 

1323.00 

1864 

83 

8189.50 

27 

2 

148.50 

2199 

98 

9661.00 

Bench  Wood 

9-10 

52 

3 

195.00 

52 

3 

195.00 

Cabinet  & Fur- 

nlture  Making  11 

16 

1 

88.00 

li 

1 

88.00 

Carpentry 

(Building 

Construction) 

9 - 12 

16 

1 

60.00 

16 

1 

60.00 

^Student  hours  were  computed  by  multiplying 

total  number  of 

students  enrolled  by  mean  hours  per  week 

for  each 

course  offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 


^Students. 


^Classes. 

^Hours. 


7Grade  level  not  reported. 

*Note:See  Table  17  for  Commercial  Cooking,  Baking,  etc.;  and  Cosmetology. 


TABLE  22  - Continued 


Advanced  Degree  Regular  Degree 

Grade  Major-Minor  Neither  Major-Minor  Neither 

Courses Level SC  HSC  HSC h SC 


Metal  Shop  & 

Metal  Fitting  N.R. 

20 

L 

130.00 

8 

228 

11 

922.00 

656 

27 

2828.50 

9 

168 

7 

721.50 

1000 

36 

4172.00 

10 

312 

13 

1377.75 

11 

15 

1 

56.25 

12 

12 

2 

56.00 

9 - 12 

92 

4 

437.00 

10  - 11 

73 

3 

346.75 

10  - 12 

50 

2 

275.00 

90 

5 

420.50 

11  - 12 

28 

2 

133.00 

31 

J 

192.75 

Total 

567 

26 

2528.25 

2208 

91 

9540.75 

Bench  Metal 

10 

26 

1 

84.50 

9 - 

' 10 

85 

4 

293.25 

9 ■ 

• 12 

16 

1 

60.00 

Total 

127 

6 

437.75 

Machine  Hand 

Tools 

10 

20 

1 

95.00 

12 

21 

1 

99.75 

Total 

41 

2 

194.75 

Machine  Shop 


Total 


8 

9 

10  87  5 474.50 

12 

9 - 12 
10  - 12 

11-12  _24  J.  156.00 

111  6 630.50 


122 

5 

457.50 

33  2 

156.75 

25 

1 

137.50 

43  2 

204.25 

186 

10 

916.00 

18  1 

85.50 

17 

1 

80.75 

life 

7 

507.25 

471 

20 

2750.50 

212 

U 

1282.50 

1149 

55 

6132.00 

94  5 

446.50 

Machine  Metal 
Work  11 

11  - 12 

Total 


26  1 110.50 

37  2 114.75 

63  3 225.25 


Power  Machinery  N.R. 

23 

1 

109.25 

9 

36  2 

153.00 

48 

2 

204.00 

10 

79 

4 

375.25 

11  - 12 

163 

7 

901.00 

Total 

36  2 

153.00 

313 

14 

1589.50 

Welding 


Total 


N.R. 

25 

1 

200.00 

9 - 

12 

58 

3 

217.50 

10  - 

12 

40 

2 

320.00 

45 

3 

278.25 

11  - 

12 

15 

1 

71.25 

40 

2 

320.00 

143 

8 

767.00 

Electricity  8 
9 

10 

11 

9 - 12 
10  - 11 
10  - 12 
11  - 12 

Total 


20 

1 

85.00 

62  4 

341.00 

230 

9 

1056.25 

23  1 

126.50 

48 

2 

228.00 

15  1 

82.50 

22 

1 

104.50 

38 

2 

180.50 

27 

2 

117.25 

385 

17 

1771.50  100  6 

550.00 

Eadio 

Electronics  10 
11 

10  - 12 
11  - 12 

Total 


25  3 118.75 

39  3 185.25 

30  1 142.50  88  4 418.00 

22  1 10;.50  18  J.  85.50 

52  2 247.00  170  11  807.50 


Total 


S 

C 

H 

20 

1 

130.00 

884 

38 

3750.50 

1168 

43 

4893.50 

312 

13 

1377.75 

15 

1 

56.25 

12 

2 

56.00 

92 

4 

437.00 

73 

3 

346.75 

140 

7 

695.50 

59  5 

325.75 

2775  117 

12069.00 

26 

1 

84.50 

85 

4 

293.25 

16 

1 

60.00 

127 

6 

437.75 

20 

1 

95.00 

21 

1 

99.75 

41 

2 

194.75 

155 

7 

614.25 

68 

3 

341.75 

291 

16 

1476.00 

17 

1 

80.75 

116 

7 

507.25 

471 

20 

2750.50 

236 

12 

1438.50 

1354 

66 

7209.00 

26 

1 

110.50 

37 

2 

114.75 

63 

3 

225.25 

23 

1 

109.25 

84 

4 

357.00 

79 

4 

375.25 

163 

7 

901.00 

349 

16 

1742.50 

25 

1 

200.00 

58 

3 

217.50 

85 

5 

598.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

183 

10 

1087.00 

82 

5 

426.00 

23 

1 

126  50 

230 

9 

1056.25 

15 

1 

82.50 

48 

2 

228.00 

22 

1 

104.50 

38 

2 

180.50 

27 

2 

117.25 

485 

23 

2321.50 

25 

3 

118.75 

39 

3 

185.25 

118 

5 

560.50 

40 

2 

190.00 

222 

13 

1054.50 

TABLE  22  - Continued 


Grade 


Advanced  Degree 
Major-Minor  Neither 


Regular  Degree 
Major-Minor  Neither 


Total 


Courses 


Level 

S 

C 

: H s c 

H 

s 

C 

H 

S C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

11  - 

12 

25 

1 

200.00 

25 

1 

200.00 

7 

101 

4 

416.75 

101 

4 

416.75 

8 

353 

11 

1649.25 

470 

15 

2098.00 

823 

26 

3747.25 

9 

192 

7 

797.75 

956 

32 

3951.75 

1148 

39 

4749.50 

10 

186 

5 

1142.75  87  3 

367.25 

156 

6 

828.00 

429 

14 

2338.00 

11 

66 

2 

232,00 

7 

1 

33.25 

73 

3 

265.25 

12 

114 

4 

402.00 

114 

4 

402.00 

8 - 

12 

16 

1 

128.00 

16 

1 

128.00 

9 - 

10 

85 

4 

306.25 

85 

4 

306.25 

9 - 

11 

115 

4 

373.75 

115 

4 

373.75 

9 - 

12 

34 

1 

110.50 

319 

11 

1443.25 

353 

12 

1553.75 

10  - 

11 

26 

1 

84.50 

18 

1 

85.50 

44 

2 

170.00 

10  - 

12 

148 

5 

564.75 

41 

2 

133.25 

189 

7 

798.00 

11  - 

12 

53 

3 

297.75 

53 

3 

297.75 

1119 

36 

5083.50  87  3 

357.25 

2337 

84 

10095.50 

3543 

123 

15546.25 

N.R. 

107 

6 

473.25 

107 

6 

473.25 

7 

90 

3 

382.50 

90 

3 

382.50 

8 

127 

4 

619.75 

127 

4 

619.75 

9 

169 

8 

758.75 

89  4 489.50 

258 

12 

1248.25 

10 

74 

4 

313.50 

103 

4 

489.25 

23  1 

126.50 

200 

9 

929.25 

11 

64 

3 

304.00 

15 

1 

82.50 

79 

4 

386.50 

12 

16 

3 

265.00 

16 

3 

265.00 

8 - 

9 

66 

2 

280.50 

66 

2 

280.50 

8 - 

10 

71 

3 

266.25 

71 

3 

266.25 

9 - 

10 

50 

2 

218.50 

50 

2 

218.50 

9 - 

11 

72 

3 

270.00 

72 

3 

270.00 

9 - 

12 

35 

3 

157.25 

35 

3 

157.25 

10  - 

11 

62 

3 

305.00 

62 

3 

305.00 

10  - 

12 

39 

2 

185.25 

39 

2 

185.25 

11  - 

12 

159 

11 

756.50 

159 

11 

756.50 

138 

7 

617,50 

1181 

58 

5510.25 

112  5 

616.00 

1431 

70 

6743.75 

7 

29 

1 

123.25 

29 

1 

123.25 

10 

46  2 

172.50 

46 

2 

172.50 

29 

T 

123.25 

46  2 

172.50 

75 

3 

295.75 

11 

14  1 

77.00 

14 

1 

77.00 

12 

16 

1 

32.00 

16 

1 

32,00 

9 - 

12 

24 

1 

78.00 

24 

1 

78.00 

40 

2 

110.00 

14  T 

77.00 

54 

3 

187.00 

N.R. 

20 

1 

95.00 

20 

1 

95.00 

11 

32 

1 

152.00 

17  1 

93.50 

49 

2 

245.50 

32 

T 

152.00 

20 

1 

95.00 

17  T 

93.50 

69 

3 

340.50 

8 

129 

4 

533.25 

407 

13 

1640.25 

536 

17 

2173.50 

9 

127 

5 

577.25 

20  1 

110.00 

147 

6 

687.25 

10 

12  1 

66.00 

12 

1 

66.00 

11 

14  1 

77.00 

14 

__1 

77  M 

129 

4 

533.25 

534 

18 

2217.50 

46  3 

253.00 

709 

25 

3003.75 

8 

34 

1 

144.50 

146 

5 

578.50 

180 

6 

723.00 

10 

41 

2 

211.25 

20 

1 

95,00 

61 

3 

306.25 

11 

12 

1 

66.00 

41 

2 

194.75 

53 

3 

260.75 

12 

44 

2 

242.00 

11 

1 

52.25 

55 

3 

294.25 

8 - 

9 

34 

1 

144.50 

34 

1 

144.50 

10  - 

12 

-2Z 

1 

128.25 

27 

1 

128.25 

192 

8 

936.50 

218 

9 

920,50 

410 

17 

1857.00 

Electrical 

Mechanics 

Drafting 


Total 

Mechanical 

Drawing 


Total 

Blue  Print 
Reading 

Total 

Architectural 

Drawing 


Total 


Machine  Draft- 


Total 


Graphic  Arts 


Total 

Printing  & 
Print  Design 


er|c 


Total 


TABLE  22  - Continued 


Advanced  Degree  Regular  Degree 

Grade  Major-Minor  Neither  Major-Minor  Neither  Total 

Courses Level SC  H SCH  SC  H SCH  SC 

Auto  Mechanics 


6c  Shop 

10 

23 

1 

109.25 

24 

1 

114.00 

47 

2 

223.25 

11 

64 

3 

304.00 

36 

2 

192.00 

100 

5 

496.00 

12 

8 

1 

44.00 

96 

5 

473.25 

104 

6 

517.25 

9 - 

10 

42 

2 

246.75 

42 

2 

246.75 

9 - 

12 

146 

5 

693.50 

146 

5 

693.50 

10  - 

11 

90 

4 

314.50 

90 

4 

314.50 

10  - 

12 

161 

8 

711.50 

44 

2 

267.50 

205 

10 

979.00 

11  - 

12 

35 

2 

192.50 

170 

10 

1168.00 

205 

12 

1360.50 

Total 

291 

15 

1361.25 

648 

31 

3469.50 

939 

46  4830.75 

Auto  Theory 

12 

34 

1 

161.50 

34 

1 

161.50 

Bump  6(  Paint 

Shop  - Auto 
Body 

11  - 

12 

24 

2 

192.00 

24 

2 

192.00 

Industrial 

Mechanics 

9 

69 

2 

396.00 

69 

2 

396.00 

10 

60 

2 

211.00 

60 

2 

211.00 

9 - 

11 

25 

1 

200.00 

25 

1 

200.00 

9 - 

12 

33 

1 

214.50 

33 

1 

214.50 

Total 

10  - 

12 

54 

241 

2 

8 

351.00 

1372.50 

54 

241 

2 

8 

351.00 

1372.50 

Applied  Physics  11 

13 

1 

61.75 

13 

1 

61.75 

Shop  Mathematics 

6c  Industrial 
Construction 
Mathematics 

N.R. 

25 

1 

93.75 

25 

1 

93.75 

10 

63 

3 

316.50 

17 

1 

93.50 

80 

4 

410.00 

11 

15 

1 

71.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

9 - 

12 

43 

2 

204.25 

43 

2 

204.25 

10  - 

11 

8 

1 

44.00 

8 

1 

44.00 

10  - 

12 

13 

1 

42.25 

13 

1 

42.25 

Total 

3 

316.50 

121 

7 

549.00 

184 

10 

365.50 

Co-Op  Training 

T 6c  I 

12 

15 

1 

71.25 

25 

2 

118.75 

40 

3 

190.00 

Misc.- 

(Indus trial 
History,  Re- 
lated Social 
Science) 

N.R. 

25 

1 

93.75 

25 

1 

93.75 

Unknown  or 

Unclassified 

7 

57 

2 

242.25 

57 

2 

242.25 

TABLE  23 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING 
TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CUSSES,  AND  total  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61 


Courses* 


Grade 

Level 


Advanced  Degree 
Major-Minor^ 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs. 

experience  experience 

S4  C5  h6  S C H_ 


Neither^ 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs 
experience  experience 


S C 


S C 


Total 
S C 


Total 


General  Shop 


Total 


Wood  Shop 


Total 

Cabinet  & Fur- 


Total 

Machine  Wood- 
work 


Pattern  Making  10 


course  offered. 


N.R.7 

93 

4 

406.25 

93 

4 

406.25 

7 

266 

8 

1248.50 

34 

1 

161.50 

72 

2 

342.00 

372 

11 

1752.00 

8 

682 

29 

2779.75 

696 

32 

3800.50 

1378 

61 

6580.25 

9 

149 

5 

577.25 

52 

2 

205.00 

17 

1 

80.75 

218 

8 

863.00 

10 

76 

3 

277.00 

76 

3 

277.00 

11 

30 

1 

97.50 

30 

1 

97.50 

12 

47 

2 

250.50 

47 

2 

250.50 

8-9 

21 

1 

78.75 

21 

1 

78.75 

9-10 

50 

2 

325.00 

50 

2 

325.00 

10  - 11 

20 

2 

107.25 

20 

2 

107.25 

10  - 12 

53 

2 

250.25 

53 

2 

250.25 

1220 

48 

5288.00 

1049 

46 

5277.00 

72 

2 

342.00 

T7 

1 

80.75 

2358 

97 

10987.75 

N.R. 

101 

5 

495.50 

25 

1 

:^3.75 

126 

6 

589.25 

7 

74 

3 

343.25 

84 

3 

357.00 

158 

6 

700.25 

8 

602 

26 

2854.75 

484 

20 

2051.00 

101 

3 

747.50 

1187 

49 

5653.25 

9 

374 

19 

1662.25 

103 

6 

441.25 

477 

25 

2103.50 

10 

248 

12 

1318.25 

107 

5 

493.75 

355 

17 

1812.00 

11 

10 

1 

55.00 

48 

3 

193.00 

58 

4 

248.00 

12 

28 

2 

114.00 

28 

2 

114.00 

7-8 

180 

9 

765.00 

120 

6 

510.00 

300 

15 

1275.00 

9-10 

30 

2 

131.75 

177 

7 

935.00 

207 

9 

1066.75 

10  - 11 

28 

1 

154.00 

28 

1 

154.00 

10  - 12 

54 

3 

228.50 

54 

3 

228.50 

11  - 12 

54 

3 

229.00 

54 

3 

229.00 

1572 

75 

7359.25 

1214 

55 

5463.00 

120 

6 

510.00 

126 

4 

841.25 

3032 

140 

14173.50 

N.R. 

20 

1 

85.00 

40 

2 

205.00 

25 

1 

93.75 

85 

4 

383.75 

7 

94 

3 

446.50 

335 

13 

1287.25 

429 

16 

1733.75 

8 

186 

7 

790.50 

382 

14 

1624.00 

50 

3 

259.25 

618 

24 

2673.75 

9 

64 

3 

272.00 

457 

16 

1913.75 

59 

3 

303.50 

71 

4 

390.50 

651 

26 

2879.75 

10 

50 

3 

275.00 

318 

12 

1340.25 

33 

2 

165.00 

48 

2 

816.00 

449 

' 19 

2596.25 

11 

5 

1 

27.50 

28 

1 

133.00 

33 

2 

160.50 

7-8 

22 

1 

93.50 

22 

1 

93.50 

7-9 

28 

2 

119.00 

28 

2 

119.00 

8-9 

47 

2 

198.25 

47 

2 

198.25 

9-11 

56 

2 

364.00 

56 

2 

364.00 

9-12 

31 

2 

176.75 

31 

2 

176.75 

10  - 12 

182 

9 

818.25 

370 

15 

1712.75 

552 

24 

2531.00 

11  - 12 

66 

3 

257.50 

66 

3 

257.50 

651 

30 

2927.25 

2102 

81 

9079.50 

170 

9 

860.75 

144 

7 

1300.25 

3067 

127 

14167.75 

10 

51 

2 

242.25 

51 

2 

242.25 

11  - 12 

21 

1 

168.00 

21 

1 

168.00 

72 

3 

410.25 

72 

3 

410.25 

10 

13 

1 

48.75 

13 

1 

48.75 

10 

34 

2 

161.50 

34 

2 

161.50 

were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students 

enrolled  by  mean  hours 

per  week 

for  each 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

3lncludes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 

'^Students. 


^Classes. 


^Hours. 


7crade  level  not  reported. 


o 


*Noce: 


See  Table  18  for  Commercial  Cooking,  Baking,  etc.;  Cosmetology;and  Hospital  Service. 


TABLE  23  - Continued 
Advanced  Degree 


Courses 

Carpentry 


Crade 

Level 


Major-Minor  wp-f 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs.  5-10  vrs  ^ i n 

exDeripnra  ^ j ^ ^ yTS . 10  or  more  yrs 

SC  H experience  experience 

— ^ S C H_  sc  H S r H 


(Building 
Construction)  10 
11 
12 
11 

Total 

Building 
Materials 

Total 

Residential 


Metal  Shop  & 


Total 
S C 


^6  2 299.00 


12 


11 

10  - 12 


28 

21 

20 


182.00 

136.50 

65.00 


63  2 308.75 


46 


2 299.00  69  3 383.50 


87 


1 156.00 
3 464.75 


32 

15 


136.00 

63.75 


Total 


47 

2 

109.75 

11  - 

12 

24 

1 

192.00 

N.R. 

31 

1 

131.75 

54 

3 

256.50 

8 

225 

9 

913.75 

338 

12 

1572.75 

9 

334 

14 

1464.50 

984 

35 

4259.00 

10 

59 

3 

311.75 

143 

5 

656.50 

11 

33 

2 

181.50 

8 - 

9 

22 

26 

1 

123.50 

9 - 

10 

1 

143.00 

9 - 

11 

21 

1 

136.50 

9 - 
10  - 
10  - 

12 

11 

12 

20 

27 

1 

1 

130.00 

128.25 

104 

35 

107 

4 
1 

5 

676.00 

227.50 

563.25 

11  - 

12 

39 

2 

214.50 

32 

2 

176.00 

811 

35  : 

3755.50 

1823 

68 

8511.00 

Bench  Metal 

10 

88 

Sheet  Metal 

11  - 12 

31 

Machine  Hand 

Tools 

N.R. 

13 

1 

48.75 

Machine  Shop 

N.R. 

8 

9 

27 

10 

120 

7 

712.00 

112 

11 

58 

3 

425.00 

37 

12 

32 

9 - 10 

15 

1 

120.00 

9 - 11 

26 

9-12 

97 

4 

460.75 

64 

10  - 11 

22 

1 

143.00 

10  - 12 

173 

8 

1162.50 

355 

11  - 12 

53 

3 

238.75 

88 

Total 

538 

27 

3262.00 

741 

Machine  Metal 

Work 

10  - 11 

17 

1 

63.75 

Machine  Working  10  - H 

25 

2 

93.75 

Power  Machin- 

ery 

9 

98 

5 

416.50 

11  - 12 

Total 

98 

5 

416.50 

0 / 
67 

319.75 

147.25 


91 

3 

490.75 

67 

3 

435.50 

20 

1 

65.00 

24 

1 

156.00 

202 

8 

1147.25 

32 

1 

136.00 

15 

1 

63.75 

47 

2 

199.75 

24 

1 

192.00 

85 

4 

388.25 

563 

21 

2486.50 

J18 

49 

5723.50 

202 

8 

968.25 

33 

2 

181.50 

26 

1 

123.50 

22 

1 

143.00 

21 

1 

136.50 

124 

5 

806.00 

35 

1 

227.50 

134 

6 

691.50 

71 

4 

390.50 

2634  103  12266.50 
88  3 319.75 

31  1 147.25 


1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

15 

j4 

33 


175.50 

776.00 
193.75 

152.00 

169.00 

370.50 

2306.00 

-^5.50 

4728.25 


17  1 
42  2 
34  2 


93.50 

231.00 

187.00 


25  1 93.75 


13 

25 
17 
69 

266 

95 

32 

15 

26 
161 

22 

528 

141 


93  5 511.50  25  T 93.75  1397  66 


1 

1 

3 

14 

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

23 

7 

61 


48.75 

93.75 
93.50 

406.50 

1675.00 

618.75 

152.00 

120.00 

169.00 

831.25 

143.00 

3468.50 

824.25 

8595.50 


368.50 

368.50 


17  1 63.75 

25  2 93.75 


98  5 416.50 

3 368.50 

165  8 785.00 


er|c 


TABLE  23  - Continued 
Advanced  Degree 


Major-Minor  Neither 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

5-10  yrs. 
experience 
S C H 

10  or  more  yrs . 
experience 
S C 1L_ 

5-10  yrs. 
experience 
^ H 

10  or  more  yrs 
experience 

SC  H S 

Total 

C H 

Welding 

N.R. 

25  1 

93.75 

25 

1 

93.75 

11 

30 

3 

206.00 

20 

1 

130.00 

50 

4 

336.00 

12 

34 

2 

161.50 

34 

2 

161.50 

8 - 11 

24 

1 

192.00 

24 

1 

152.00 

9 - 12 

87 

3 

565.50 

87 

3 

565.50 

10  - 12 

20 

1 

95.00 

123 

7 

559.25 

143 

8 

654.25 

11  - 12 

J, 

1 

72.00 

9 

1 

72.00 

Total 

59 

5 

373.00 

288 

14 

1608.25 

25  T 

93775 

372 

20 

2075.00 

Electricity 

9 

17  1 

93.50 

17 

1 

93.50 

10 

49 

2 

232.75 

40  2 

220.00 

89 

4 

452.75 

11 

61 

3 

396.50 

75 

3 

487.50 

15  1 

120.00 

151 

7 

1004.00 

12 

130 

5 

768.00 

130 

5 

768.00 

9 - 11 

28 

1 

224.00 

28 

1 

224.00 

10  - 12 

51 

2 

280.50 

27 

1 

216.00 

78 

3 

496.50 

11  - 12 

32 

2 

223.50 

32 

2 

223.50 

Total 

323 

14 

1901.25 

130 

5 

927.50 

72  4 

433.50 

525 

23 

3262.25 

Eadio 

Electronics 

10  - 12 

97 

4 

484.50 

97 

4 

Electrical 

Mechanics 

10 

50 

2 

325.00 

26 

1 

169.00 

76 

3 

494.00 

11 

22 

1 

143.00 

17 

1 

110.50 

37 

2 

253.50 

12 

46 

2 

299.00 

46 

2 

299.00 

10  - 11 

52 

1 

416.00 

52 

1 

415.00 

Total 

n 

3 

468.00 

141 

5 

994.50 

213 

8 

1462.50 

Drafting 

N.R. 

20 

1 

85.00 

20 

1 

85.00 

7 

43 

2 

182.75 

43 

2 

182.75 

8 

295 

9 

1184.25 

777 

28 

3508.25 

1072 

37 

4692.50 

9 

216 

8 

872.00 

500 

18 

2082.25 

716 

26 

2954.25 

10 

287 

12 

1510.00 

887 

33 

3227.25 

76  3 

247.00 

1250 

48 

4984.25 

11 

6 

1 

33.00 

188 

7 

675.00 

21  1 

136.50 

215 

9 

844.50 

12 

371 

15 

1305.75 

19  1 

123.50 

390 

16 

1429.25 

7 - 8 

22 

1 

93.50 

22 

1 

93.50 

7 - 9 

27 

1 

114.75 

27 

1 

114.75 

8-11 

25 

1 

200.00 

25 

1 

200.00 

9 - 10 

53 

2 

215.75 

36 

1 

117.00 

89 

3 

332.75 

9 - 11 

233 

8 

792.25 

233 

8 

792.25 

9 - 12 

141 

5 

659.25 

294 

10 

957.50 

435 

15 

1616.75 

10  - 11 

132 

5 

485.00 

132 

5 

485.00 

10  - 12 

34 

2 

161.50 

790 

31 

2972.50 

824 

33 

3134.00 

11  - 12 

102 

5 

476.00 

324 

13 

1276.00 

426 

18 

1752.00 

Total 

1226 

48 

5502.75  4577 

171  17683.75 

U6  5 

507.00  5919 

224 

23693.50 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

N.R. 

12 

1 

57.00 

38 

3 

209.00 

50 

4 

266.00 

7 

145 

5 

616.25 

145 

5 

616.25 

8 

48 

2 

216.50 

117  5 

643.50 

13  1 

61.75 

178 

8 

921.75 

9 

270 

10 

1213.50 

61 

3 

228.75 

69  3 

379.50 

26  2 

123.50 

426 

18 

1945.25 

10 

172 

9 

775.00 

113 

4 

364.50 

285 

13 

1139.50 

11 

13 

1 

61.75 

41 

2 

140.25 

54 

3 

202.00 

12 

18 

1 

85.50 

18 

1 

85.50 

8 - 11 

49 

2 

183.75 

49 

2 

183.75 

9 - 11 

26 

1 

84.50 

26 

1 

84.50 

9 - 12 

34 

1 

110.50 

34 

1 

110.50 

10  - 11 

54 

2 

198.50 

54 

2 

198.50 

10  - 12 

79 

3 

375.25 

173 

6 

838.25 

252 

9 

1213.50 

11  - 12 

5 

401.50 

37 

2 

175.75 

127 

7 

577.25 

Total 

907 

39 

3997.25 

566 

24 

2338.75 

186  8 

1023.00 

39  3 

185.25 

1698 

74 

7544. 25 

1 


TABLE  23  « Continued 
Advanced  Degree 


Major-Minor  Neither 

5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs  5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs 
Grade  experience  experience  experience  experience  Total 

Courses Level SC  H SC  HSC  HSC  HSC 

Blue  Print 


Reading 

7 

28 

1 

119.00 

28 

1 

119.00 

11 

! 

75.00 

20 

1 

75.00 

11  - 12 

42.25 

13 

1 

42.25 

Total 

28 

1 

119.00 

33  2 

117.25 

61 

3 

236.25 

Architectural 

Drawing 

10 

37 

2 

175.75 

16  1 

88.00 

53 

3 

263.75 

11 

15 

1 

71.25 

45  2 

211.25 

60 

3 

282.50 

9 - 12 

11 

1 

35.75 

11 

1 

35.75 

10  - 12 

51 

2 

240.50 

51 

2 

240.50 

11  - 12 

27 

1 

128.25 

^ 2 

149.50 

73 

3 

277.75 

Total 

141 

7 

651.50 

91  4 

360.75 

16  T 

88.00 

248 

12 

1100.25 

Machine  Draft- 

ing  6(  Drawing  10 

79 

3 

375.25 

79 

3 

375.25 

11 

23 

1 

109.25 

23 

1 

109.25 

12 

75 

3 

356.25 

75 

3 

356.25 

Total 

177 

7 

840.75 

177 

7 

840.75 

Graphic  Arts 

8 

60 

2 

285.00 

105  3 

446.25 

108  4 

594.00 

90 

3 472.50 

363 

12 

1797.75 

9 

40  1 

170.00 

43  2 

236.50 

29 

2 159.50 

112 

5 

566.00 

10 

20 

1 110.00 

20 

1 

110.00 

11 

12  1 

66.00 

12 

1 

66.00 

10  - 12 

24  1 

114.00 

24 

1 

114.00 

11  - 12 

10  1 

47.50 

10 

1 

47.50 

Total 

60 

2 

285.00 

179  6 

777.75 

163  7 896.50 

139 

6 742.00 

541 

21 

2701.25 

Printing  5c 

Print  Design 

N.R. 

15  1 

71.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

8 

78 

2 

350.50 

161  5 

699.75 

239 

7 

1050.25 

10 

98 

4 

399.75 

45  2 

198,25 

143 

6 

598.00 

11 

23 

1 

149.50 

59  4 

319.50 

82 

5 

469.00 

12 

42  3 

240.50 

11 

1 88.00 

53 

4 

328.50 

9 - 12 

81  5 

341.75 

81 

5 

341.75 

10  - 12 

121  7 

589.00 

48  5 264.00 

61 

5 343.25 

230 

17 

1196.25 

11  - 12 

280  15 

1672.25 

280 

15 

1672.25 

Total 

l99 

7 

899.75 

804  42  4132.25 

48  5 264.00 

72 

6 431.25 

1123 

60 

5727.25 

Photography 

10  - 12 

15  1 

71.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

Auto  Mechanics 

6c  Shop 

N.R, 

29  i 

159.50 

29 

1 

159.50 

10 

93 

4 

658.50 

99  4 

675.00 

192 

8 

1333.50 

11 

18 

1 

99.00 

156  8 

1082,25 

174 

9 

1179.25 

12 

32 

2 

146.25 

43  2 

224.50 

75 

4 

370.75 

9 - 12 

17 

1 

63.75 

37  2 

296.00 

54 

3 

359.75 

10  - 12 

302 

14 

1434.50 

302 

14 

1434.50 

11  - 12 

58 

4 

362.00 

27  2 

216.00 

85 

6 

578.00 

Total 

520 

26  : 

2764.00 

391  19  2653.25 

911 

45 

5417.25 

Industrial 

Mechanics 

9 

36  1 

117.00 

36 

1 

117.00 

10 

82  3 

307.00 

82 

3 

307.00 

9-10 

80 

3 

520.00 

80 

3 

520.00 

9-11 

24  1 

156.00 

24 

1 

156.00 

10  - 12 

21 

1 

136.50 

21 

1 

136.50 

Total 

101 

4 

656.50 

14l  5 

580.00 

243 

9 

1236.50 

Power  Plant 

9 

25  1 

81.25 

25 

1 

81.25 

Air  Condition- 

ing 6(  Refrig- 

eration 

10  - 12 

16  1 

104.00 

16 

1 

104.00 

o 

ERIC 
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Advanced  Degree 


Major-Minor  Neither 

5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs  5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs 
Grade  experience  experience  experience  experience  Total 

Courses Level S C H SC  HSCHSC  H SC  H 


Astronautics 

10 

21 

1 

136.50 

48 

2 

312.00 

69 

3 

448.50 

11 

32 

2 

104.00 

32 

2 

104.00 

12 

27 

1 

175.50 

27 

1 

175.50 

11  - 12 

30 

1 

195.00 

30 

1 

195.00 

Total 

no 

5 

611.00 

48 

2 

312.00 

158 

7 

923.00 

Aircraft  Power 

Plant 

11  - 12 

28 

1 

224.00 

28 

1 

224.00 

Automation 

12 

23 

1 

184.00 

23 

1 

184.00 

Applied  Physics  11 

42 

3 

199.50 

14 

1 

66.50 

56 

4 

266.00 

Shop  Mathematics 

& Industrial 

Construction 

Mathematics 

7 

29 

1 

123.25 

29 

1 

123,25 

9 

24 

1 

102.00 

24 

1 

102.00 

10 

85 

4 

467.50 

157 

5 

745.75 

242 

9 

1213.25 

11 

53 

2 

172.25 

53 

2 

172.25 

8-11 

24 

1 

90.00 

24 

1 

90.00 

9 - 11 

60 

2 

195.00 

60 

2 

195.00 

9 - 12 

28 

1 

133.00 

126 

4 

428.50 

154 

5 

561.50 

10  - 11 

48 

2 

156.00 

18 

1 

58.50 

66 

3 

214.50 

10  - 12 

31 

1 

147.25 

125 

5 

464.75 

156 

6 

612.00 

11  - 12 

49 

2 

159.25 

49 

2 

159.25 

Total 

305 

12 

1324.00 

552  20 

2119.00 

857 

32 

3443.00 

Co-Op  Training 

N.R. 

15 

1 

120.00 

15 

1 

120.00 

- T & I 

12 

34 

1 

272.00 

11  1 60.50  45 

2 

332.50 

10  - 12 

26 

3 

123.50 

26 

3 

123.50 

Total 

15 

T 

120.00 

60 

4 

395.50 

111  60.50  86 

6 

576.00 

Misc,  - (Indus- 

trial History, 

Related  Social 

Science) 

10 

21 

1 

68.25 

21 

1 

68.25 

Unknown  or  Un- 

classified 

7 

28 

1 

119.00 

28 

1 

119.00 

9 

17 

1 

80.75 

17 

1 

80.75 

Total 

45 

2 

199.75 

45 

2 

199.75 

o 


TABLE  23  • Continued 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING 
TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF 
CLASSES,  AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-6K 

Regular  Degree 


Major-Minor  2 Nelthrr^ 


Coursed 

Grade 

Level 

5-10  yrs, 
experience 
S^  C5  H^ 

10  or  more  yrs, 
experience 
S C H 

5-10  yrs. 
experience 
SC  H 

10  or  more  yrs  Experience 
experience  unknown 

SC  H S C H 

s 

Total 
C H 

Industrial  Arts  7 

114 

4 

369.25 

114 

4 

369.25 

8 

141 

5 834.25 

186 

7 

678.75 

327 

12 

1513.00 

9 

62 

3 251.50 

62 

3 

251.50 

8 - 9 

32 

1 152.00 

32 

1 

152.00 

9 - 12 

27 

1 175.50 

27 

1 

175.50 

10  - 12 

28 

1 

91.00 

28 

1 

91.00 

Total 

262 

10  1413.25 

328 

12 

1139.00 

590 

22 

2552.25 

General  Shop 

N.R.^ 

61 

3 335.50 

14 

1 

66.50 

75 

4 

402.00 

7 

274 

11  1055.50 

283 

11 

876.00 

557 

22 

1931.50 

8 

505 

30  2173.50 

695 

30 

3079.50 

1200 

60 

5253.00 

9 

427 

21  2025.00 

216 

9 

1046.50 

643 

30 

3071.50 

10 

65 

4 308.75 

26 

2 

131.00 

91 

6 

439.75 

11 

35 

2 166.25 

16 

1 

88.00 

51 

3 

254.25 

12 

25 

2 

137.50 

25 

2 

137.50 

7 - 8 

16 

1 32.00 

36 

2 

199.00 

52 

3 

231.00 

7 - 9 

48 

2 

215.50 

48 

2 

215.50 

8-9 

35 

2 148.75 

25 

1 

106.25 

60 

3 

255.00 

9-10 

17 

1 80.75 

33 

3 

144.75 

50 

4 

225.50 

9 - 12 

32 

2 142.00 

32 

2 

142.00 

10  - 11 

59 

3 280.25 

5 

1 

18,75 

64 

4 

299.00 

10  - 12 

12 

1 57.00 

12 

1 

57.00 

11  - 12 

33 

4 152.75 

46 

4 

250.00 

79 

8 

402.7*5 

Total 

1571 

85  6958.00  1468 

69 

6359.25 

3039 

154  13317.25 

Wood  Shop 

N.R. 

51 

3 242.25 

51 

3 

242.25 

7 

20 

1 85.00 

20 

1 

85.00 

8 

552 

18  2228.00 

.59 

2 

311.50 

611 

20 

2539.50 

9 

136 

5 555.00 

55 

3 

230.75 

88  4 484.00 

28  1 

154.00 

307 

13 

1423.75 

10 

91 

4 

443.50 

21  1 115.50 

112 

5 

559.00 

11 

37 

2 

175.75 

20  1 110.00 

57 

3 

285.75 

12 

31 

2 

147.25 

31 

2 

147.25 

8 - 11 

69 

3 

454.25 

69 

3 

454.25 

9-10 

24 

1 

156.00 

24 

1 

156.00 

9-11 

25 

1 

162.50 

25 

1 

162.50 

9-12 

150 

7 712.50 

23 

1 

149.50 

173 

8 

862.00 

10  - 12 

52 

3 

247.00 

52 

3 

247.00 

11  - 12 

14 

1 77.00 

14 

1 

77.00 

Total 

923 

35  3899.75 

466  ' 

22 

2478.00 

129  6 709.50 

28  T 154.00 

1546 

64 

7241.25 

Bench  Wood 

9 - 11 

30 

2 

240.00 

30 

2 

240.00 

Machine  Wood- 

work 

10 

25 

1 118.75 

25 

1 

118.75 

Pattern  Making 

10 

52 

3 

247.00 

52 

3 

247.00 

9-12 

36 

2 

94.50 

36 

2 

94.50 

10  - 12 

15 

1 

120.00 

15 

1 

120.00 

Total 

103 

6 

4'61.50 

103 

6 

461.50 

^Student  hours 

were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled  by  mean 

hours 

per  week  for  each  course 

offered. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a major  or  minor. 

O 

Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which- they  do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 
^Students . 


^Classes. 
^Hours , 


^Grade  level  not  reported. 


*Note:  See  Table  18  for  Commercial  Cooking,  Baking,  etc,;  and  Hospital  Service. 
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Regular  Degree 


Major-Minor 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs 
Grade  experience  experience 

Courses  Level SC  H SC H 


Carpentry 

11 

21 

1 

115.50 

Metal  Shop  & 

Metal  Fitting  N.R. 

39 

2 

185.25 

7 

140 

6 

770.00 

8 

252 

11 

945.00 

23 

1 

57.50 

9 

233 

9 

990.25 

17 

1 

42.50 

10 

118 

5 

515.50 

48 

2 

192.00 

7 - 9 

42 

2 

178.50 

11  - 12 

83 

4 

445.25 

Total 

907 

39  4029.75 

88 

4 

292.00 

Machine  Hand 

Tools 

10 

23 

1 

109.25 

Machine  Shop 

9 

10 

80 

3 

380.00 

11 

24 

1 

114.00 

10  - 11 

23 

1 

109.25 

11  - 12 

28 

2 

224.00 

Total 

155 

7 

827.25 

Power  Machinery  11 

40 

3 

190.00 

11  - 12 

39 

2 

214.50 

Total 

39 

2 

214.50 

40 

3 

190.00 

Welding 

10 

15 

1 

48.75 

12 

46 

2 

218.50 

9-12 

51 

3 

242,25 

10  “ 12 

27 

1 

101.25 

45 

2 

213.75 

11  - 12 

68 

4 

323.00 

Total 

42 

2 

150,00 

210 

11 

997.50 

Electricity 

10 

20 

1 

130.00 

10  - 12 

26 

1 

169.00 

11  - 12 

22 

1 

143.00 

’ 37 

3 

195.25 

Total 

68 

3 

442.00 

37 

3 

195.25 

Electrical 

Mechanics 

10 

13 

1 

84.50 

11 

22 

1 

143.00 

10  - 12 

11  - 12 

21 

1 

136.50 

Total 

56 

3 

364.00 

Drafting 

7 

17 

1 

72.25 

8 

193 

7 

784.25 

127 

5 

632.50 

9 

314 

10 

1353.50 

130 

5 

503.50 

10 

70 

3 

322.00 

16 

1 

76.00 

11 

50 

2 

217.75 

20 

1 

130.00 

12 

44 

2 

159.00 

30 

1 

195.00 

8-9 

25 

1 

118.75 

9-10 

20 

1 

65.00 

89 

3 

289,25 

9-11 

35 

2 

172.25 

9 - 12 

15 

1 

71.25 

137 

4 

650.75 

10  - 12 

45 

2 

146.25 

11  - 12 

14 

1 

77.00 

45 

2 

213.75 

Total 

762 

29 

3240.75 

674  ' 

26 

3009.25 

Neither 

5-10  yrs,  10  or  more  yrs  Experience 
experience  experience  unknown  Total 


S C 

H SC 

H SC 

H 

S C 

H 

21  1 

115.50 

39 

2 

185.25 

140 

6 

770.00 

275 

12 

1002.50 

24 

1 

132.00 

274 

11 

1164.75 

24 

1 

132.00 

190 

8 

839.50 

42 

2 

178.50 

83 

4 

445.25 

48 

2 

264.00 

1043 

45 

4585.75 

A 

23 

1 

109.25 

71 

3 

390.50 

71 

3 

390.50 

21 

1 

115.50 

101 

4 

495.50 

21 

1 

115.50 

45 

2 

229.50 

23 

1 

109.25 

28 

2 

224.00 

113 

5 

621.50 

268 

12 

1448 . 75 

40 

3 

190.00 

39 

2 

214.50 

79 

5 

404.50 

15 

1 

48.75 

46 

2 

218.50 

51 

3 

242,25 

72 

3 

315.00 

68 

Jl 

323.00 

252 

13 

1147.50 

20 

1 

130.00 

26 

1 

169.00 

59 

4 

338.25 

105 

6 

637.25 

13 

1 

84.50 

22 

1 

143.00 

25 

1 200.00 

19 

1 

152.00 

44 

2 

352.00 

21 

1 

136.50 

25 

1 200,00 

19 

T 

152,00 

100 

5 

716.00 

17 

1’ 

72.25 

320 

12 

1416.75 

52 

2 

169.00 

496 

17 

2026.00 

86 

4 

398.00 

70 

3 

347.75 

74 

3 

354.00 

25 

1 

118.75 

109 

4 

354.25 

35 

2 

172.25 

152 

5 

722.00 

45 

2 

146.25 

59 

3 

290.75 

52 

2 

169.00 

1488 

57 

6419.00 
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Regular  Degree 


Courses 

Grade 

Level 

Major-Minor 

5-10  yrs.  10  or  more  yrs 
experience  experience 

S C H S C H 

5-10  yrs. 
experience 
SC  H 

Neither 
10  or  more  yr 
experience 
_S  C H 

Experience 
unknown 
SC  11 

Total 
S C 

H 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

N.R. 

41 

3 

194.75 

41 

3 

194.75 

7 

21 

1 

99.75 

21 

1 

99.75 

8 

73 

3 

346.75 

18 

1 

85.50 

82  3 428.50 

24  1 

132.00 

197 

8 

992.75 

9 

30 

2 

142.50 

40 

2 

190.00 

26  1 143.00 

12  1 

51.00 

108 

6 

526.50 

10 

158 

8 

776.00 

22  1 121.00 

180 

9 

897.00 

11 

28 

1 

91.00 

72 

4 

342.00 

31  1 170.50 

131 

6 

603,50 

12 

14 

2 

59.50 

14 

2 

59.50 

9 - 11 

122 

4 

671.00 

122 

4 

671.00 

10  - 11 

28 

1 

133.00 

28 

1 

133.00 

10  - 12 

64 

4 

285.00 

64 

4 

285.00 

11  - 12 

52 

2 

271.00 

23 

2 

117.50 

75 

4 

388.50 

Total 

438 

20  2135.00 

346 

20 

1670.25 

161  6 863.00 

36  2 

187.00 

981 

48 

4851.25 

Blue  Print 

Reading 

10 

25 

1 

81.25 

25 

1 

81.25 

Architectural 

Drawing 

11 

42 

2 

199.50 

42 

2 

199.50 

11  - 12 

25 

1 

118.75 

25 

1 

118.75 

Total 

42 

2 

199.50 

25 

1 

118.75 

67 

3 

318.25 

^bchine  Draft- 

ing  & Drawing  11  - 12 

13 

1 

104.00 

13 

1 

104.00 

Tool  Design 

12 

18 

1 

117.00 

18 

1 

117.00 

Graphic  Arts 

8 

132 

5 

561.00 

65  3 

332.75 

197 

8 

893.75 

9 

44  2 

225.50 

44 

2 

225.50 

11 

29  2 

143.00 

29 

2 

143.00 

8-9 

63 

2 

281.25 

63 

2 

281.25 

Total 

63 

2 

281.25 

132 

5 

561.00 

138  7 

701,25 

333 

14 

1543.50 

Printing  & 

Print  Design 

N.R. 

45 

3 

213.75 

12 

1 

57.00 

57 

4 

270.75 

8 

53 

2 

225.25 

53 

2 

225.25 

9 

11 

1 

46.75 

64 

4 

262.25 

75 

5 

309.00 

10 

88 

4 

473.50 

88 

4 

473.50 

11 

- 

33 

2 

181.50 

33 

2 

181.50 

Total 

109 

6 

485.75 

197 

11 

974.25 

306 

17 

1460.00 

Auto  Mechanics 

& Shop 

10 

77 

4 

453.00 

77 

4 

453.00 

11 

34 

2 

237.50 

34 

2 

237.50 

12 

19 

1 

123.50 

108 

4 

513.00 

127 

5 

636.50 

10  - 12 

25 

1 

118.75 

25 

1 

118.75 

11  - 12 

133 

8 

674.00 

14 

1 

112.00 

147 

9 

786.00 

Total 

288 

16 

1606.75 

122 

5 

625.00 

410 

21 

2231.75 

Industrial 

Mechanics 

10  - 12 

83 

3 

253.25 

83 

3 

253.25 

11  - 12 

24 

1 

78.00 

24 

1 

78.00 

Total 

107 

4 

331.25 

107 

4 

331.25 

Power  Plant 

12 

6 

1 

22.50 

6 

1 

22.50 

10  - 12 

43 

2 

344.00 

43 

2 

344.00 

Total 

49 

3 

366.50 

49 

3 

366.50 

Industrial 

Hydraulics 

11 

77 

3 

500.50 

77 

3 

500.50 

Air  Frame 

12 

5 

1 

18.75 

5 

1 

18.75 

10  - 12 

21 

1 

168.00 

21 

1 

168.00 

Total 

26 

2 

186.75 

26 

2 

186.75 

Shop  ^bthematics 

£c  Industrial 

Construction 

Mathematics 

N.R. 

15 

1 

71.25 

15 

1 

71.25 

10 

26 

1 

84.50 

26 

1 

84.50 

Total 

41 

2 

155.75 

41 

2 

155.75 

Unknown  or  Un- 

classified 

8 

16 

1 

76.00 

16 

1 

76.00 

TABLE  24 


rrs  »pi7A/mpt»c  fiTT  tbadp  and  INDUS'IRXAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
OF  EXPEFaa.C^  m WEK.  1960-6ll 


Regular  Degree 


Coursed 


Grade 

Level 


Major-Minor2 
Less  chan  5 yrs 
experience 


S» 


Advanced  Degree 

Neither^  Major-Minor 

10  or  more  yrs  Less  than  Syr  5-10  yrs 
experience  experience  experience 
S C H SC  H S C _H 


Neither 

10  or  more  yrs  10  or  more  yrs 
experience  experience 

S C H S C H_ 


S 

123 


Total 

_C 

4 


-L. 


Industrial  Arcs 


Total 

General  Shop 


Total 


Wood  Shop 


Total 

Metal  Shop  & 
Metal  Fitting 


Total 

Machine  Hand 


7 

123 

4 

307.50 

8 

138 

5 

655.50 

9 

8-9 

82 

3 

389.50 

123 

4 

307.50  220 

8 ' 

1045.00 

N.R.^ 

7 

34 

1 

161.50 

8 

167 

9 

691.75 

9 

172 

9 

759.50 

10 

49 

3 

222,75 

11 

17 

1 

80.75 

12 

23 

2 

109.25 

9-10 

10  - 11 

10  - 12 

11  - 12 

462 

25 

2025.50 

7 

8 

53 

2 

222.75 

9 

102 

4 

382.25 

29 

2 

159.50 

10 

88 

3 

467.00 

11 

12 

1 

66.00 

12 

9-12 

26 

1 

97.50 

10  - 11 

21 

1 

78.75 

10  - 12 

94 

3 

446.50 

11  - 12 

117 

5 

537.75 

501 

19 

2232.50 

41 

3 

225.50 

i 8 

9 

36 

2 

135.00 

10 

151 

6 

611.50 

10  - 11 

54 

2 

202.50 

10  - 12 

11  - 12 

- 

241 

10 

949.00 

70  2 265,50 

18  1 85.50 

20  1 50.00 

108  4 401.00 


208  7 

100  4 

20  J, 

451  16 


18  1 
15  1 


85.50 

71.25 


33  2 
19  1 
188  9 
495  26 
47  4 
14  1 

28  2 
49  3 
116  6 
160  10 


33  2 156.75  1149  64 


156.75 

47.50 
836.00 

2278.75 

239.25 

66.50 

99.25 

252.25 
521.50 

791.75 
5289.50 


Tools 

10 

75.00 

12 

20 

1 

Total 

20 

1 

75.00 

Machine  Shop 

8 " 

12 

1 

66.00 

9 

144 

5 

619.50 

18 

1 

99.00 

10 

148 

6 

903.75 

10 

1 

55.00 

11 

58 

3 

308.75 

12 

55 

3 

261.25 

9 - 

12 

73 

3 

346.75 

10  - 

12 

59 

3 

280.25 

11  - 

12 

M 

U 

1099.00 

_ 

220.00 

Total 

737 

34 

3819.25 

40 

3 

57 

2 

242.25 

304  12 

1314.50 

192 

8 

896.25 

287 

13 

1402.25 

73 

4 

422.00 

34 

3 

161.50 

171 

7 

810.50 

71 

4 

360.50 

1194 

53 

5609.75 

50 

3 

212.50 

64 

2 

272.00 

112 

5 

570.50 

75 

3 

356.25 

22 

1 

104.50 

323 

14 

1515.75 

38 

2 

180.50 



38 

2 

180 « 50 

28  1 133.00 


33 

53 

355 

685 

111 

31 

23 

28 

49 

116 

160 

1644 

57 

357 

323 

375 

90 

34 

26 

21 

293 

188 


28  1 133.00  1764 


2 

2 

18 

36 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

12 

91 

2 

14 

14 

16 

5 

3 

1 

1 

11 

-1 

76 


307.50 

921.00 

475.00 

50.00 
1753.50 

156.75 

209.00 

1527.75 

3123.75 

533.25 

147.25 

109.25 
99.25 

252.25 

521.50 

791.75 

7471.75 

242.25 

1537.25 

1438.00 

1869.25 

488.00 

161.50 
97.50 
78.75 

1390.00 

898.25 

8200.75 


50 

100 

263 

54 

75 

22 

564 


212.50 
407.00 

1182.00 

202.50 
356.25 

104.50 
2464.75 


2 264.00 
2 269.50 
Xk  148.50 


^ 2 320.00 
40  2 320.00 


131 

131 


820.50 


12 

210 

207 

85 

55 

73 

59 

371 


6 820.50  124  5 682.00  1072 



Istudenr  hour,  warn  coo^utad  by  nuUiplyin*  total  nunbar  of  atudants  anrollad  by  „aan  hours  par  waah  for  aach  coursa 

lincludas  taachars  who  ara  instructing  in  subjact  araas  in  which  thay  hold  a najor  or  »inor. 

3lncludas  taachars  who  ara  instructing  clasaas  in  subjact  araas  in  which  thay  do  not  hold  a ^jor  or  »inor. 

^Students . 

ScUsses . 

^Hours . 

7Grade  level  not  reported. 

★Note:.  See  Table  19  for  Conmercial  Cooking,  Baking,  etc- 


66.00 

982.50 
1228.25 

457.25 

261.25 
346.75 

280.25 

2239.50 
5861.75 


offered. 


er|c 


TABLE  24  - Continued 


Advanced  Degree 


Regular  Degree 


Grade 


Major-Minor 
Less  than  5yrs 
experience 


Neither  Major-Minor 

10  or  more  yrs  Less  than  5yrs  5-10  yrs 
experience  experience  experience 


T.PVP1  £ C H s 

N.R. 

9 

22 

1 

93.50 

10  - 12 

26 

1 

123.50 

11  - 12 

17 

1 

63.75 

65 

3 

280.75 

10  - 12 

73 

3 473.50 

11  - 12 

73 

3 473.50 

9 

32 

2 

128.00 

10 

66 

2 

413.25 

11 

27 

1 

216.00 

12 

59 

1 

221.25 

10  - 12 

107 

4 

508.25 

67 

11  - 12 

46 

2 

218.50 

38 

337 

12  1705.25 

105 

9 - 12 

N.R. 

7 

15 

1 

37.50 

8 

123 

5 

553.75 

9 

260 

10 

1081.50 

86 

10 

269 

11  1141.25 

116 

11 

46 

3 

203.50 

12 

61 

3 

356.50 

8-9 

28 

1 

119.00 

9 - 10 

33 

1 

107.25 

9 - 12 

141 

5 

669.75 

10  - 11 

54 

2 

297.00 

10  - 12 

408 

17 

1889.25 

11  - 12 

169 

8 

870.50 

1607 

67 

7326.75 

202 

8 

9 

28 

1 

133.00 

10 

146 

6 

574.50 

11 

12 

10  - 11 

10  - 12 

11  - 12 

46 

2 

172.50 

220 

9 

880.00 

H 


S C 


H 


S C 


10  or  more  yrs 
experience 
S C 


Neither 
10  or  taore  yrs 
experience 
SC H_ 


Total 
S C 


Total 

Welding 

Total 

Electricity 


Total 

Radio  Electron- 
ics 

Drafting 


Total 

Mechanical 

Drawing 


Total 

Blue  Print 
Reading 

Total 

Architectural 


3 318.25 
2 180.50 
5 498.75 


408.50 

377.00 


7 785.50 


165  6 783.75 


165  6 783.75 


7 

10 


Drawing 

10 

74 

3 

315.50 

11 

40 

2 

190.00 

12 

9 - 

12 

25 

1 

118.75 

11  - 

12 

Total 

139 

6 

624725 

15 

1 

71.25 

15 

1 

18 

1 

76.50 

40 

2 

26 

1 

17 

1 

33 

2 

I47T75 

98 

5 

73 

3 

37 

2 

175.75 

37 

2 

37 

2 

175.75 

110 

5 

32 

2 

66 

2 

27 

1 

21 

1 

99.75 

80 

2 

174 

7 

21 

1 

99.75 

105 

5 

42 

2 

199,50 

484 

19 

56 

2 

266.00 

56 

2 

15 

1 

56.25 

15 

1 

78 

3 

331.50 

93 

4 

248 

9 

1102.00 

371 

14 

354 

15 

1549.50 

700 

28 

315 

13 

1135.50 

700 

28 

114 

4 

348.75 

160 

7 

46 

2 

149.50 

107 

5 

28 

1 

33 

1 

188 

6 

729.00 

329 

11 

54 

0 

408 

17 

20 

1 

95.00 

189 

9 

1378 

54 

5497.00 

3187 

128 

45 

2 

226.50 

45 

2 

67 

3 

321.00 

73 

4 

383.50 

168 

8 

36 

2 

142.00  201 

8 

969.00 

548 

22 

33 

1 

156.75 

86 

4 

418.25 

119 

5 

20 

1 

95.00 

20 

1 

24 

1 

114.00 

24 

1 

14 

1 

52.50 

38 

2 

180.50 

52 

3 

94 

6 

425.25 

28 

1 

133.00  168 

9 

288  15 

1306.50 

471 

21 

2310.75 

1144 

51 

55 

2 

233.75 

55 

2 

20 

1 

55 

2 

233.75 

75 

3 

29 

1 

137.75 

103 

4 

40 

2 

16 

1 

76.00 

16 

1 

25 

1 

31 

1 

mdi 

31 

1 

45 

2 

213.75 

31 

1 

147.25 

215 

9 

L 

71.25 

170.00 

123.50 
63.75 

428.50 

473.50 

175.75 

649.25 

128.00 

413.25 
216.00 
321.00 

826.50 

498.75 
2403.50 


266.00  ' 

56.25 

369.00 

1655.75 
3039.50 

2653.75 

552.25 

506.00 

119.00 

107.25 

1398.75 

297.00 
1889.25 

965.50 

13609.25 


226.50 

837.50 
2469.25 

575.00 
95.00 

114.00 

233.00 
730.75 

5281.00 


233.75 
65.00 

298.75 


453.25 
190.00 

76.00 

118.75 

HiLZl 

985.25 


TABLE  24  * Continued 


Advanced  Degree 


Regular  Degree 


Major-Minor 


Neither 


Courses 


Grade 

Level 


Neither  Major-Minor 

Less  than  5yrs  10  or  oiore  yrs  Uss  than  5yrs  5-10  yrs  10  or  more  yrs  10  ^‘^^6  yts 
experience  experience  experience  experience  experience 
S C H " — 


s c 


H 


S C 


H S C 


H 


s c 


H 


experience 
SC  H 


Total 
S C 


Machine  Draft- 
Ing  A Drawing  10 

11 

30 

1 

142.50 

12 

Total 

30 

T 

142,50 

Tool  Design 

11  - 12 

Graphic  Arts 

8 

132 

4 

561.00 

Printing  & Print 

Design 

n.r. 

15 

1 

71.25 

7 

158 

7 

615.50 

8 

147 

5 

751.75 

9 

116 

5 

493.00 

10 

40 

2 

190.00 

11 

24 

1 

114.00 

12 

16 

1 

76.00 

7 - 8 

20 

1 

50.00 

8 - 9 

13 

1 

55.25 

9 - 12 

86 

6 

460.50 

10  - 11 

16 

1 

76.00 

10  - 12 
11  - 12 

244 

11 

1211.50 

Total 

895 

42  4164.75 

Auto  Mechanics 

A Shop 

N.r, 

10 

82 

3 

389.50 

12 

10  --12 

14 

1 

66.50 

Total 

11  - 12 

20 

116 

1 

5 

95.00 

551.00 

Bump  A Paint 

- 

Shop  - Auto 
Body 

9 - 12 

18 

i 

67.50 

Total 

10  - 12 

22 

40 

1 

2 

82.50 

'150.00 

Industrial 

Mechanics 

9 

114 

4 

370.50 

10  - 12 

29 

1 

94.25 

Total 

143 

5 

464.75 

Shop  Mathematics 

A Industrial 
Construction 
Mathematics 

7 

9 

10 

354 

14  1493,00 

Total 

354 

14’  1493.00 

Co-Op  Training 

T A I 

N.r. 

15 

1 

120.00 

Total 

12 

44 

59 

2 

3 

352.00 

472.00 

Unknown  or  Un- 

classified 

12 

11 

1 

52.25 

36 

3 

360.50 

86 

3 

360.50 

52 

2 

197.50 

17 

103 

1 

4 

80.75 

441.25 

17 

155 

1 

6 

80.75 

638.75 

20 

1 

160.00 

20 

1 

160.00 

62 

2 341.00 

194 

6 

902.00 

15 

1 

71.25 

107 

3 

454.75 

265 

10 

1070,25 

147 

5 

751.75 

116 

5 

493.00 

85 

6 

427.00 

1?5 

8 

617.00 

24 

1 

114.00 

16 

1 

76.00 

20 

1 

50.00 

35 

2 

148.75 

48 

3 

204.00 

86 

6 

460.50 

19 

16 

1 

76.00 

1 

90.25 

263 

12 

1301.75 

71 

6 

529.00 

71 

6 

529.00 

317 

18 

1649.75 

1212 

60 

5814.50 

20 

1 160.00 

20 

1 

160.00 

47 

2 223.25 

129 

5 

612.75 

56 

3 

398.00 

56 

3 

398.00 

14 

1 

66.50 

20 

1 

110.00 

40 

2 

205.00 

76 

4 

508.00 

67 

3 383.25 

259 

12 

1442.25 

18 

1 

67.50 

22 

1 

82.50 

40' 

2 

150.00 

114 

4 

370.50 

29 

1 

94,25 

143 

5 

464.75 

26 

1 

110.50 

26 

1 

110.50 

69 

2 

292.50 

69 

2 

292.50 

45 

140 

2 

5 

213.75 

616.75 

399 

494 

16 

19 

1706.75 

2109.75 

15 

1 

120.00 

44 

2 

352.00 

59 

3 

472.00 

11 

1 

52.25 

TABLE  24  - Continued 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 
K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12  WITH  LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE,  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.1 


Non  Degree 


Major-Minor2  Neither^ 

Less  than  5yr  5-10  yxs  10  or  more  yrs 
Grade  experience  experience  experience  Total 

Courses Level  H°SC  HSC  HSC  H 


Industrial  Arts 

8 

86  2 688.00 

86 

2 

688.00 

General  Shop 

N.R.7 

32  1 152.00 

32 

1 

152.00 

8 

16  1 88.00 

16 

1 

88.00 

9 

61  4 311.75 

61 

4 

311.75 

10 

19  2 95.50 

19 

2 

95.50 

Total 

11  - 12 

10  1 37.50 
138  9 684.75 

10 

138 

1 

9 

37,50 

684.75 

Machine  Shop 

8-11 

70  3 462.25 

70 

3 

462.25 

9-12 

30  2 240.00 

30 

2 

240.00 

Total 

100  5 702.25 

100 

5 

702.25 

Drafting 

9 

14  1 59.50 

14 

1 

59.50 

11 

24  1 114.00 

24 

1 

114.00 

10  - 11 

91  3 432.25 

91 

3 

432.25 

10  - 12 

149 

6 

598.75 

149 

6 

598.75 

11  - 12 

29  1 137.75 

29 

J, 

137.75 

Total 

158  6 743.50  149 

6 

598.75 

307 

12 

1342.25 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

8 

27  1 101.25 

27 

1 

101.23 

9 

43  2 161.25 

43 

2 

161.25 

11  - 12 

^ 4 

172.50 

19  1 104.50 

65 

5 

277.00 

Total 

46  4 

172:50 

89  4 367.00 

135 

8 

539.50 

Printing  6c 

Print  Design 

N.R. 

25  2 118.75 

25 

2 

118.75 

11 

, 

60  3 285.00 

60 

3 

285.00 

Total 

85  5 403.75 

85 

5 

403.75 

Shop  Mathematics 
& Industrial 
Construction 

Mathematics  N.R,  15  l 71.25  15  1 71,25 

^Student  hdurs  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
by  mean  hours  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 


2 

Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  in  subject  areas  in  which  they  hold  a 
major  or  minor. 

^Includes  teachers  who  are  instructing  classes  in  subject  areas  in  which  they 
do  not  hold  a major  or  minor. 

^Students , 

^Classes, 

^Hours. 

^Grade  level  not  reported. 


TABLE  25 


TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES  IN  MICHIGAN  K-12  SCHOOLS  FOR  GRADES  7-12 
WITH  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  UNREPORTED 
according  to  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROaED,  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES, 

AND  TOTAL  STUDENT  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  1960-61.^ 

Grade  Level 


Unknown^ 

7 

g 

0 

10 

c 

11 

r 

Courses 

s3 

C^ 

h5 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S 

c 

H 

s 

c 

Industrial  Arts 
General  Shop 

352 

2943 

16 

153 

1490,50 

14367.00 

861 

2464 

36 

115 

3531.00 

10549.75 

1511 

4581 

72 

220 

6185. SO 
19550.25 

1312 

6676 

62 

329 

6064.25 

31919.75 

669 

2074 

33 

114 

3247,00 

10000.25 

488 

665 

25 

41 

H 

2466.00 

3091.00 

Wood  shop 

Cabinet  & Furniture 

1996 

94 

10144.25 

255 

13 

1224,75 

338 

15 

1513,50 

730 

35 

3347.75 

984 

49 

4792.75 

398 

21 

1922.00 

Making 

8 

1 

38.00 

16 

Machine  Woodwork 

74 

5 

313.50 

1 

76.00 

8 

1 

34.00 

35 

2 

166,25 

Carpentry  (Building 

Construction) 

39 

3 

185.25 

Metal  Shop  & Metal 
Fitting 
Bench  Metal 

1250 

69 

6527.25 

168 

8 

924.00 

282 

13 

1294.25 

312 

15 

1472,75 

485 

23 

2267.75 

284 

15 

1374.50 

Sheet  Metal 

23 

1 

126.50 

22 

1 

104.50 

Machine  Shop 
Machine  Metal  Work 

850 

51 

4768.75 

79 

4 

375.25 

191 

9 

962.75 

317 

14 

1544.00 

Machine  Working 

90 

6 

427,50 

Power  Machinery 

151 

9 

734.50 

15 

71.25 

72 

Welding 

393 

20 

1853.75 

1 

4 

377.50 

Electricity 

B1 

4 

384.75 

20 

22 

110,00 

104.50 

56 

Radio  Electronics 

43 

3 

190.25 

19 

1 

80.75 

38 

2 

153.00 

1 

1 

4 

266.00 

Drafting 

Mechanical  Drawing 
Blue  Print  Reading 
Architectural 

1383 

3014 

155 

60 

139 

7 

6755,25 

14653,25 

784,00 

315 

326 

15 

16 

1454.25 

1432.75 

421 

538 

16 

22 

1959.00 

2311.50 

643 

1403 

53 

29 

63 

2 

2914.75 

6262.75 
251,75 

572 

1178 

16 

26 

59 

1 

2629.50 

5549.25 

76.00 

345 

630 

16 

33 

1606,75 

2989.00 

Drawing 

170 

11 

901,00 

19 

90,25 

28 

Machine  Drafting  & 

1 

2 

133.00 

53 

3 

251.75 

Drawing 

BO 

4 

4 10. CO 

12 

1 

57.00 

Graphic  Arts 
Printing  & Print 

45 

3 

213.75 

12 

1 

57.00 

Design 

22 

1911.75 

77 

3 

327.25 

88 

6 

436.25 

34 

2 

172.00 

Auto  Mechanics  & 

Shop 

648 

48 

3347.50 

189 

10 

Auto  Theory 

36 

2 

153,00 

897.75 

464 

22 

2390.50 

Industrial  Mechanics 

Plastics 

57 

3 

270.75 

40 

2 

190.00 

Shop  Mathetaatlcs  & 

Industrial  Con- 
struction Mathematics 

333 

13 

1601.50 

82 

4 

339.50 

482 

19 

2212.25 

65 

2 

243.75 

Co-Op  Training  - T & I 

110 

9 

636.25 

Unknown  or  Unclassified 

Tofal 

22 

^ _431.QQ  , 

757  73413.00  4408  204  19197.25  7824  367  33484.25  11351  546  53253.25  7102  361  33896.00  3910  203  liTSsToO 
Istudent  hour,  were  computed  by  multiplying  total  number  of  student,  enrolled  by  mean  hour,  per  week  for  each  course  offered. 


^Grade  Level  not  reported, 

^Students , 

^Classes . 

%ours. 

Note:  See  Table  for  Commercial  Cooking,  Baking,  etc.;  Cosmetology;  and  Hospital  SerCT  e 

r 


} 


} 

TABLE  25  - Continued 
Grade  Level 


_ Courses 


Industrial  Arts 

185 

11 

1009.00 

General  Shop 

449 

30 

2077.00 

Hood  Shop 

Cabinet  6 Furniture 
Making 

Machine  Woodwork 

56 

3 

281.00 

Carpentry  {Building 

Construction) 

57 

3 

339.00 

Metal  Shop  & Metal 

Fitting 
Bench  Metal 
Sheet  Metal 

105 

6 

513,00 

Machine  Shop 

190 

10 

978.00 

Machine  Metal  Work 
Machine  Working 

60 

3 

52.00 

Power  Machinery 

224 

10 

1054.25 

Welding 

14 

1 

66.50 

Electricity 
Radio  Electronics 

30 

2 

135.50 

Drafting 

216 

13 

1013.50 

Mechanical  Drawing 

249 

16 

1153,75 

Blue  Print  Reading 
Architectural 

52 

2 

237.00 

Drawing 

Machine  Drafting  & 

31 

2 

159.25 

Drawing 

Graphic  Arts 
Printing  & Print 

9 

1 

42.75 

Design 

35 

3 

177.50 

K 


3 A74.25 


7W 
S C 


8-9 
S C 


H 


9-10 
S C 


H 


2 213.75 


Auto  Mechanics  & 

Shop 

Auto  Theory 

Indus  trial  Mechanics 

Plastics 

Shop  Mathematics  & 
Industrial  Con- 
struction Mathematics 

Co'Op  Training  - T & I 

Unknoi^n  or  Unclassified 
Total 


358  19  1801.50 


A3  2 292.00 


18 

34 


85.50 

180.25 


19  2 

2 332.50  527  28  2536.25 


70 

143  6 651.75 


42  2 


90.25 

1536.25 

215  25 


9-11 
S C 


17  1 80 


9-12 
S C 


75  20  1 95.00 

461  22  2203.00 


94  4 521.25  357  19  1645.25 


95.00 


81  3 344.25 


22 


W 3 261.50 


24  1 114.00  170  5 728.00 


93 

115 


280  . 25 
104.50 


55  3 316 


50  176  8 836.00 

136  10  613.00 


381.75  150 
546.25 


6 787 


86  4 473.00 


25  349  1608.75 

448  20  2104.00 


23  1 109.25 

105  8 498.75 

130  7 609.50 


19  1 152.00  104  5 491.50 


2^15  141  11648.25  1024  44  JoSToO  69  3 3277^  464  T?  2o30o  963  3o 


27.50  335  15  1857.75  2309  119  10814.00 


er|c 


TABLE  25  - Continued 


Grade  Level 


10- 

11 

0 

1 

L2 

11-12 

Total 

Courses 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

S 

C 

H 

Industrial  Arts 

29 

1 

137.75 

126 

5 

598.50 

276 

15 

1311.75 

5966 

283 

26781.50 

General  Shop 

335 

19 

1635.00 

751 

43 

3497.75 

1271 

69 

5749.00 

24151 

1224 

111517.50 

Wood  Shop 

Cabinet  & Furniture 

117 

6 

555.75 

524 

28 

2519.50 

433 

24 

2115.50 

6467 

319 

31450.25 

Making 

47 

2 

223.25 

72 

4 

334.00 

143 

8 

671.25 

Machine  Woodwork 

117 

8 

513.75 

Carpentry  (Building 

Construction) 

15 

1 

82.50 

111 

7 

606.75 

Metal  Shop  & Metal 

Fitting 

73 

3 

346.75 

490 

27 

2277.00 

320 

18 

1455.00 

4160 

215 

20324.25 

Bench  Metal 

22 

1 

104.50 

Sheet  Metal 

23 

1 

126.50 

Machine  Shop 

187 

8 

993.75 

149 

8 

746.00 

274 

14 

1497.25 

2395 

129 

12583.25 

Machine  Metal  Work 

60 

3 

52.00 

Machine  Working 

35 

2 

192.50 

125 

8 

620.00 

Power  Machinery 

52 

2 

221.00 

25 

2 

118.75 

47 

2 

223.25 

586 

30 

2800.50 

Welding 

58 

3 

307.00 

465 

24 

2227.25 

Electricity 

97 

4 

630.50 

79 

4 

364.75 

125 

7 

575.50 

488 

26 

2467.00 

Radio  Electronics 

42 

3 

178.50 

162 

10 

707.00 

Drafting 

220 

10 

1031.25 

541 

25 

2482.00 

753 

37 

3646.00 

6195 

284 

29112.00 

Mechanical  Drawing 

346 

18 

1637.00 

940 

51 

4435.25 

1444 

88 

6782.75 

10695 

533 

50119.00 

Blue  Print  Reading 
Architectural 

22 

1 

121.00 

68 

3 

374.00 

366 

16 

1843.75 

Drawing 

Machine  Drafting  & 

18 

1 

85.50 

99 

7 

488.25 

441 

28 

2218.25 

Drawing 

42 

2 

212.25 

143 

8 

722.00 

Graphic  Arts 
Printing  & Print 

12 

1 

57.00 

69 

5 

327.75 

Des ign 

170 

9 

739.50 

84 

6 

376.00 

1000 

59 

4641.00 

Auto  Mechanics  & 

Shop 

430 

22 

2149,75 

299 

15 

1518.00 

2624 

147 

13187.50 

Auto  Theory 

36 

2 

153.00 

Industrial  Mechanics 

43 

2 

292.00 

Plastics 

97 

5 

460.75 

Shop  Mathematics  & 

Industrial  Con- 
struction Mathematics 

25 

1 

118.75 

235 

8 

1090.75 

98 

4 

439.00 

1461 

58 

6774. :0 

Co-Op  Training  - T & I 

51 

2 

343.00 

195 

14 

1159.50 

Unknown  or  Unclassified 

45 

3 

213.75 

137 

7 

650.75 

Total 

1503 

73 

7428.5 

V593 

238 

21702.25 

5895 

327’ 

28097.75 

68943 

3464 

325215.00 

Appendix  C 
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Appendix  C 
METUODOLOC?r 


The  original  data  on  vocational  curricula  and  on  teacher  education  and  experience  were  gathered 
In  cooperation  with  the  General  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  using  the 
Self-Survey  Supplements  I and  II,  1960-61,  part  of  the  Self-Survey  for  Instructional  Progress  required 
of  all  school  districts  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  collection  of 
tuition.  Those  school  districts  which  were  not  required  to  fill  In  these  forms  were  contacted  and 
requests  were  made  of  them  to  provide  us  with  the  same  Information  for  purposes  of  our  research.  The 
returns  from  these  school  districts  was  one  hundred  per  cent,  making  our  research  much  more  valid 
since  these  school  districts  represent  the  large  city  systems. 

The  data  so  gathered  was  coded,  punched  onto  IBM  cards,  and  processed,  providing  the  materials 
found  In  Appendix  B and  the  basis  for  our  discussion  of  curriculum  In  the  body  of  the  report.  Since 
the  data  provided  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  not  specifically  directed  to  our  research, 
some  materials  needed  for  our  analyses  were  Incomplete,  In  the  total  curricula  listed  In  Appendix  B, 
we  estimated  the  number  of  students  and  the  hours  taught  for  many  school  districts,  basing  our  estimate 
on  the  mean  number  of  students,  and  hours  for  the  particular  grade,  curriculum,  and  course.  We  made 
no  estimates  for  teacher  experience  since  this  was  not  necessary  for  our  purposes. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  curricula  by  counties  we  felt  that  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  omit  those 
school  districts  which  did  not  provide  complete  enough  returns.  The  school  districts  omitted  are 
found  in  Table  1, 

Ihe  data  on  curricula  could  not  have  been  gathered  and  processed  without  the  generous  help  of 
persons  In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Of  especially  assistance  were  l^on  J,  Alger, 

Ferris  N,  Crawford,  David  C,  Fitch,  and  Robert  M,  Winger, 

Several  decisions  had  to  be  made  concerning  curricular  analysis.  After  long  discussion  with 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  It  was  decided  not  to  separate  office  education  from  distributive 
because  of  inherent  difficulties  In  classification  involved  In  the  data.  While  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  home  economics  to  the  educational  process,  we  felt  that  Its  value  was  less  in  the  voca- 
tional field  as  such  than  in  the  field  of  general  education.  As  a result,  many  of  our  analyses  dealt 
only  with  agriculture,  business,  and  trade  and  Industry,  In  a similar  fashion,  counseling  data  which 
was  originally  gathered  as  part  of  our  research  design  was  omitted  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  de- 
fining hours,  number  of  students,  or  even  grade  levels  at  which  counseling  Is  offered. 

Another  problem  concerned  the  distinction  between  Industrial  arts  and  vocational  education.  Here 
again,  the  Executive  Committee  suggested  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  distinguish  between  these  types  of 
courses.  In  oar  analysis  we  did  omit  courses  offered  at  the  pre-hlgh  school  level  as  being  essentially 
industrial  arts, 

Itie  labor  market  data  and  the  projections  for  Michigan  were  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  census 
materials  for  Michigan,  Most  of  the  techniques  used  are  described  In  the  body  of  the  report,  Ite 
demographic  data  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  Dr.  Hiaden’s  study  of  Michigan  census  materials 
and  saved  the  project  a great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money. 
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Table  1 

School  Districts  Not  Included  In  Vocational  Curriculum 
Analysis  Because  of  Incomplete  Data 


County 

School  District 

Number  of  Students  in  Grades 
9-12* 

Berrien 

Benton  Harbor 

2047 

Calhoun 

Albion 

721 

Chippewa 

Rudyard 

244 

Eaton 

Charlotte 

820 

Hillsdale 

Hillsdale 

600 

Houghton 

Portage  Township 

388 

Ingham 

East  Lansing 

1049 

Kent 

Caledon! 

334 

Lenawee 

Adrian 

1187 

Mackinac 

Garfield  Township 

116 

Macomb 

Van  Dyke 

1285 

Manistee 

Manistee 

628 

Marquette 

Negaunee 

468 

Mecosta 

Remus 

215 

Muskegon 

Orchard  View 

199 

Oakland 

Southfield 

1851 

Walled  Lake 

1669 

Ottawa 

Holland 

1267 

St.  Clair 

Marysville 

659 

Washtenaw 

Lincoln 

427 

Ypsilanti 

1241 

Wayne 

Lincoln  Park 

2737 

Romulus 

1082 

Southgate 

405 

Taylor  Township 

2364 

Wexford 

Cadillac 

787 

♦ Fourth  Friday  Membership,  September  30,  1960. 
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FOREWORD 


In  the  fall  of  I958  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education 
authorized  a three  year  study  and  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in 
Michigan.  In  June  i960  The  University  of  Michigan  was  requested  by  the 
Executive  Coiranittee  (see  Appendix  A for  list  of  members)  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  that  portion  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation 
project  having  to  do  with  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
vocational  education  in  Michigan. 

In  September  i960  Willard  C.  Olson,  Dean  of  the  University's  School  of 
Education,  appointed  an  advisory  committee  (see  Appendix  B for  list  of  mem- 
bers) to  assist  with  this  phase  of  the  project.  The  advisory  committee  has 
met  six  times  during  the  two  years.  At  the  first  meetingthe  committee 
identified  a list  o'  problems  having  to  do  with  organization,  administration 
and  supervision  of  vocational  education  which  they  felt  needed  special  study 
and  consideration.  This  list  was  later  reduced  to  a list  of  ten  problems  ar 
ranged  in  rank  order  of  importance. 

The  sixth  of  these  problems  was  "To  determine  the  essential  character-^^ 
istics  and  organization  of  a program  for  retraining  displaced  adult  workers 
The  resources  available  did  not  permit  a special  research  effort,  but  Mr. 
Karageusian,  a doctoral  candidate  who  was  enrolled  in  one  of  my  seminars, 
became  interested  in  the  problem  and  agreed  to  do  some  exploratory  work  on 
it.  He  was  motivated  partly  by  the  possibility  of  finding  a thesis  topic 
somewhere  in  this  area. 

This  report  is,  therefore,  an  exploration  of  the  problem  of  training 
and  retraining  the  unemployed.  While  it  does  not  attempt  to  provide  solu- 
tions,  it  does  point  up  certain  facets  of  the  problem  which  need  further 
investigation. 

This  report  represents  the  outcome  of  one  study  done  as  a part  of  the 
overall  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Project;  it  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Project. 


Ralph  C.  Wenrich 
Project  Director 


PART  I. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  PROBLEM 

For  the  past  five  years  there  has  beeri  growing  concern  about  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  unemployment  are  listed  in  a 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  bulletin,  Meet  the  0ver-40  Worker^;  they  include 
(l)  lay-offs  due  to  cutbacks  in  production,  completion  of  project,  or  short- 
age of  materials;  (2)  plant  mergers  and  subsequent  staff  reductions;  (3)  tech 
nological  changes  directly  affecting  operations  (automation);  (4)  relocation 
of  plant;  and  (5)  long-term  shutdowns. 

Although  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  economy  of  the  nation 
and  thereby  decrease  the  percentage  of  unemployed,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  labor  force  unemployed  has  remained  at  a rather  high  level  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  A study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor^,  reported  6.8^  of  the  total  labor  force  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  in  April  1961.  Comparable  figures  for  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  years  were  196O,  1959^  5-4^;  1958,  7-5^» 

The  manufacturing  industries  have  been  hardest  hit  by  unemployment.  Con 
ditions  in  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry  are  probably  typical  of  the 
situation  in  manufacturing  generally.  Technological  changes  and  other  causes 
of  unemployment  have  certainly  had  their  impact  on  the  automobile  industry, 
which  is  so  important  to  the  Michigan  economy.  In  April  1961  the  percentage 
of  the  total  labor  force  unemployed  in  the  United  States  was  6.8,  whereas 
the  percentages  of  unemployed  in  selected  Michigan  cities  as  reported  by  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Coramission3,  were  as  follows: 

City  Percent  Unemployed 

Bay  City  15.2 

Detroit  11.0 

Port  Huron  10. 3 

Flint  9.4 

The  persistent  high  rate  of  unemployment  throughout  Michigan  and  the 
United  States  can  be  attributed  to  (l)  automation  and  other  technological 


Meet  the  Over -40  Worker.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,  196O.  p.  20. 

Are  the  Unemployed?  Spring  1961.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  April  1961.  p.  3* 

3.  Michigan’s  Labor  Market . Detroit:  Michigan  Employment  Security 

Commission.  Vol.  XVI,  No.  9 (September  1961).  p.  5. 
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improvements  which  have  reduced  the  number  of  unskilled  workers  needed,  and 
fact  that  people  are  entering  the  labor  market  faster  than  jobs  are 
becoming  available^.  More  and  more  industries  are  turning  to  new  technolo! 

Sth  thesfriong 

ni/i  ^'^f^'^turers  present  competition  which  can  no  longer  be  met  by 

old-fashioned  production  methods.  The  result  is  an  increasing  Led  for 
1 e workers  in  many  areas  and  in  new  occupations,  and  a generally  de- 
creasing  need  for  unskilled  workers. 

Much  has  been  written  about  automation  and  other  technological  develoo- 
men  s,  an  the  effect  these  changes  will  have  upon  our  economy  and  our 

IntZllL  are  quite  optimistic.  Mann  and  Hofftnan,  in 

Automation  and  Worker  , summarize  the  situation  as  follows- 


...the  prospect  of  automation  in  the  future  seems  to  offer 
a tremendous  potential  for  the  workers  and  companies  involved 
There  are,  however,  sizable  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  numer 
ous  precautions  which  must  be  taken  before  these  benefits  can 
be  achieved. 


The  greater  efficiency  of  the  new  production  units  is  sub- 
stantial, and  the  continuing  advances  of  science  should  make 
the  efficiency  gains  even  greater.  Productivity  per  man  hour 
and  per  any  other  cost  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  augment 
he  profits  of  companies  employing  the  new  equipment. 


The  reduction  in  size  of  the  work  force  needed  should  sim- 
plify the  organizational  problems  by  eliminating  supervisory 
eve  s and  bringing  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  organization 
c oser  together.  Communication  both  from  above  and  from  below 
should  prove  easier. 


^e  workers  in  the  reduced  labor  force  in  the  automated 
factory  can  have  highly  interesting  jobs,  in  terms  of  the 
satisfactions  arising  both  from  the  work  itself  and  from  the 
opportunity  for  freer  associations  with  working  colleagues." 


^ ^1  situation  for  society  may  thus  be  enhanced,  but  the  imme 

d , problem  of  what  to  do  about  workers  who  cannot  adjust  to  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  technological  change  remains  unsolved.  The  new  iobs  cLate< 
by  automation  and  other  technological  advances  tend  to  be  in  occu^tions  whi( 
require  more  education  and  more  specialized  training  than  were  required  in  tt 
occupations  which  characterized  the  older  economic  order. 


1.  tfen£OT^-Challenge  of  the  1960's.  Washington.  D.  C.  • IT  q 
Department  of  Labor,  19557  pp.  3-8. 

2.  Floyd  C.  Mann  and  L.  Richard  Hofftnan.  Automation  and  the  Worker. 
New  York;  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1960"!  p.  213. 
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The  general  consensus  is  that  some  solution  must  be  found  for  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  problem.  The  solution  most  frequently  proposed  is  that  of 
further  education  and  training  for  the  unemployed. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  MICHIGAN 

Although  not  raany  statistics  about  the  unemployed  are  available,  we  do 
have  a few.  At  the  time  of  this  study  (lail  1961)  there  were  approximately 
300,000  unemployed  in  Michigan;  about  half  of  these  were  located  in  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  area.  Of  these  approximately  150,000  unemployed  73-1^ 
were  males  and  26.9^  were  females.  Table  I shows  the  distribution  of  un- 
employed by  age  groups.  An  analysis  of  the  statistics  in  Table  I shows  that 
more  than  70^  of  the  unemployed  are  under  45  years  of  age,  and  more  than  50^ 
are  under  35  years  of  age. 

It  is  also  informative  to  look  at  the  unemployed  population  in  Michigan 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  of  education  completed.  Ilene  Pawlicki  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  reported  some  studies  which  give 
us  the  information  presented  in  Table  II. ^ It  should  be  noted  that  while 
only  29.91^  of  the  total  unemployed  population  had  graduated  from  high  school, 
54.9^  of  the  18-19-year-old  unemployed  and  of  the  20 -24 -year -old  unem- 
ployed had  graduated  from  high  school.  In  comparison  with  the  unemployed 
over  45  years  of  age,  more  than  twice  as  many  of  the  unemployed  under  45 
years  of  age  had  graduated  from  high  school  (l6.6^  and  35^  respectively). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  the  Gl.&jo  of  the  unemployed  who  did  not 

complete  high  school,  nearly  half  (30.1^t)  dropped  out  during  grades  9 through 

11,  which  means  that  the  remainder  (31-7^)  have  had  eight  years  or  less  of 
education. 

The  unemployment  problem  is  larger  than  the  actual  number  of  unemployed 
persons  at  any  given  time  would  indicate.  In  considering  this  problem  we 
must,  to  be  sure,  consider  those  who  are  currently  unemployed;  but  we  must 
also  consider  those  who  will  become  unemployed  in  the  future.  Certainly  we 

cannot  ignore  the  large  number  of  youth  who  leave  our  schools  annually,  hop- 

ing to  find  employment  but  without  the  necessary  preparation  to  do  so. 


1.  Ilene  Pawlicki.  "Studies  Made  to  Detenniue  the  Type  and  Education 
of  the  Unemployed".  Detroit:  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis 

Sion,  1961.  (Unpublished) 
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TABLE  I.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  UNEMPLOYED  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  Group 

Percent  of  the  Total 
Unemployed 

Up  to  25  years 

29-5 

25-34  years 

24 

35-44  years 

18.1 

Over  45  years 

28.4 

TABLE  II.  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  COMPLETED  BY 
THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  MICHIGAN  AS  OF  JULY  1961,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Number  of  Years  of  Education  Completed 

Total 

Age  Group 

0-7  Years 

8 Years 

9-11  Years 

Trade  or 
High  Sch. 
Grad. 

College 

Attend. 

Only 

College 

Grad. 

Total  Un- 
employed 

12. 2i 

19.5^ 

30.1^ 

29. 

G.Gjo 

1.7^ 

0 

0 

18-19 

2.0 

4.1 

.9 

54.9 

6.1 

0.0 

100 

20-24 

2.4 

7-9 

34.7 

0 

LT\ 

8.8 

1.2 

100 

25-34 

8.3 

15.8 

32.8 

33.0 

8.0 

2.1 

100 

35-44 

13.6 

22.2 

31.0 

25-3 

5.6 

2.1 

100 

Under  45 

8.3 

15.2 

32.6 

35.0 

7.2 

1.7 

100 

45-54 

19.1 

28.8 

26.8 

19-5 

4.9 

0.9 

100 

55-64 

25.9 

33.6 

20.3 

12.8 

5.1 

2.3 

100 

65  and  over 

32.3 

34.8 

14.5 

12.1 

4.3 

2.0 

100 

45  and  over 

22.6 

30.9 

23.5 

16.6 

4.9 

1.5 

100 

er|c 


PART  II.  SOME  ATTEMPTS  TO  RELIEVE  THE  UNEMPLOyMETW  SITUATION 


THE  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  has  been  working  on  problems 
of  placement  (and  to  some  extent  on  problems  of  training)  of  the  unemployed 
for  a long  time.  Since  1939  this  state  agency  has  had  the  authority  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits  to  individuals  enrolled  in  approved  vocational  classes.^ 
The  provision  of  the  Michigan  Employmenc  Security  Act  which  allows  it  to  do  so 
was  not  used  extensively  until  I958,  however,  when  the  Commission  intensified 
its  interest  in  vocational  training.  Since  then  it  has  participated  in  pro- 
grams throughout  the  state  for  the  training  of  waitresses,  clerical  workers, 
retail  sales  personnel,  and  workers  in  the  manufactiu-ing  industry.  Many  of 
these  programs  have  failed  to  attract  a sufficient  number  of  trainees,  however. 

Under  the  provisions  of  federal  legislation  described  at  the  end  of 
Part  II,  substantial  funds  are  available  to  the  Commission  for  use  in  training 
of  the  unemployed;  but  before  these  funds  can  be  used,  the  Commission  must  have 
reasonable  assiurance  that  the  trainee  will  be  able  to  find  employment . With 
technological  changes  modifying  oiu:  basic  economic  structiure  so  rapidly,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  identify  the  occupations  for  which  there  will  be  a con- 
tinuing shortage  of  workers.  Mary  Manning  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  reported  in  an  interview  that  in  some 
cases  an  apparent  need  for  training  workers  tiu-ns  out  to  be  spurious  upon 
further  investigation.  For  example,  the  new  do-it-yourself  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning  business  seemed  to  open  opportunities  for  maintenance  and  repair  men, 
but  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  real  shortage. 


The  Commission  conducts  studies  continuously  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  labor  market.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
the  Commission  is  endeavoring  to  detemine  possible  areas  of  training  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  The  evidence  gathered  to  date  suggests  that 
there  are  some  real  needs,  but  that  they  are  primarily  for  highly  skilled  and 
professional  workers.  The  Commission  has  also  been  working  with  local  schools 
and  has  made  available  to  high  school  youth  certain  testing  and  counseling 
services . 

MOTT  FOUNDATION  RETRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  FLINT 


Flint  was  one  of  the  hardest-hit  cities  in  the  nation  diu'ing  the  I958 
recession.  On  July  22,  1959,  a group  of  citizens  met  as  the  Employment 
Advisory  Committee,  with  Frank  Manley  acting  as  chairman.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  bring  together  the  resources  of  industry  and  education 
to  cope  with  the  serious  problem  of  unemployment.  At  the  time  of  that  meet- 
ing,  national  unemployment  had  gone  below  5^>  whereas  Michigan  unemployment 
was  8.3^  and  unemployment  in  Flint  was  11^.  Gustave  A.  Reis,  Manager  of 
the  Flint  office  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  was  a mem- 


1.  Michigan  Employment  Security  Act,  Section  28(e),  p.  26. 


ber  of  the  En5)loyment  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Committee  worked  very 
closely  with  his  office.  Mr.  Reis  reports^  that  the  following  questions 
were  raised  by  the  Committee: 

1.  What  kinds  of  jobs  are  open? 

2.  What  kind  of  training  should  the  unemployed  have? 

3.  How  can  we  make  the  best  use  of  available  facilities, 
both  public  school  and  college,  for  purposes  of  re- 
training? 

4.  What  human  resources  are  available  for  this  trt  :ing? 

5.  How  can  we  determine  people’s  aptitudes  in  relation 
to  the  available  jobs? 

6.  How  can  we  make  Flint  a model  for  this  purpose? 

Additional  facts  which  were  brought  out  during  this  meeting  and  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Reis  are: 

1.  There  isn’t  much  hope  for  workers  with  semi-skilled 
training. 

2.  There  is  a possibility  of  training  more  people  for  the 
service  industries. 

3*  There  is  a large  decrease  in  the  laborer  classification. 

4.  Eighty  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  Flint  are  in  the 
semi-skilled  or  laborer  category,  with  roughly  40^  in 
each. 

5.  While  there  are  65  trade  and  service  jobs  plus  36 
’’other”  jobs  for  every  100  manufacturing  jobs  in 
Michigan  as  a whole,  Flint  has  only  48  trade  and 
service  jobs  and  20  ’’other”  jobs  for  every  100  manu- 
facturing jobs. 

6.  About  half  the  Flint  high  school  graduates  have  the 
capacity  for  technical  training  or  retraining. 

The  Employment  Advisory  Committee  decided  to  begin  with  a pilot  pro- 
gram for  retraining  the  unemployed.  Edward  T.  Ragsdale,  who  had  just  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  General  Manager,  Buick  Division,  General  Motors, 
became  interested  in  the  problem  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Mott  Founda- 
tion Committee  on  the  Retraining  Project.  Applicants  were  enrolled  in 
general  high  school  courses  for  adults  and  in  classes  \rtiere  mechanical  skills 
were  taught.  The  retraining  program  was  set  up  not  only  to  train  people  cur- 

n Gustave  A.  Reis.  Summary  Report  on  the  Retraining  Program  in  Flint . 
Flint,  Michigan:  I96O.  pp.  1-3 • (Unpublished) 
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currently  employed,  thereby  upgrading 
them  and  giving  them  greater  assurance  of  continued  employment. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  major  problem  was  one  of  motivation.  Ac- 
cording to  Bob  Kelly,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Retraining  Project,  "People 

retrained.  They  don't  want  to  look  f^r 
a job.  They  want  the  job  to  come  to  them.  People  don't  want  to  accept  jobs 
that  pay  less  than  their  former  jobs."!  to-.  Kelly  believes  that  any  ralid 
ution  must  be  broad  and  flexible  and  capable  of  individualization,  since 
all  .00  often  the  solution  that  "works"  for  one  person  does  not  work  for 

have  skills,  can 

+n  ^"®hruction  on  getting  and  keeping  a job.  Many  don't  know  how 

to  dress  for  and  act  during  an  interview;  many  don't  know  how  to  fill  out 

^ j°h,  are  likely  to  lose  it 

y.  As  a result,  classes  on  getting  and  holding  a job  were  formed. 

. September  196I,  the  total  number  of  enrollments  in  the  Flint  Re- 

raining  Program  over  a two-year  period  was  3OO.  This  is  a very  low  figure 
considering  the  fact  that  from  12,000  to  15,000  people  have  been  unemployed 
every  year  m Flint  from  1958  to  1961.  Classes  were  fomed  for  instruction 

wLw°  tune-up,  auto  mechanics,  waitress  training,  automatic 

washer  repair,  automobile  transmissions,  auto  bumping  and  painting,  short- 

was  fnii'^d^t^^t  machines,  selling  techniques,  and  many  other  skills.  When  it 
found  that  many  unemployed  people  are  not  sufficiently  literate  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  a wage-earning  role,  those  of  the  300  who  fell  into  thL 
category  were  encouraged  to  supplement  their  training  in  specific  job  skills 
With  general  adult  education  classes. 

for  inS  Retraining  Program  is  not  only  to  train  unemployed  people 

for  jobs  that  are  currently  available,  but  also  to  upgrade  workers  so  that 
they  can  qualify  for  more  highly  skilled  positions.  The  applicant  is  not 
told  what  positions  are  available,  but  is  asked  about  his  interests.  The 

Capabilities. 

IS  believed  that  if  a person  is  skilled  and  knows  how  to  find  a job  he 
Tnomi^rfee!"^''^'  enrollee  pays 


UWIOil-MANAGEMEIfT  AGREEMENTS 

The  labor  unions  have  been  concerned  with  the  unemployment  problem  be- 
cause It  directly  affects  their  members.  They  are  working  toward  job  security 
in  every  new  contract  negotiation  and  in  two  instances,  described  below,  have 
negotiated  retraining  agreements  with  management . 

Automation  Committee , formed  under  agreements  of  September  1 1Q5Q 
between  Armour  and  Company  and  the  two  unions  involved,  has  been  meeting 
monthly  in  order  to  study  the  problems  of  automation,  report  its  findings 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Company  and  to  the  unions.  This  committee 

"'^P^^s^'^tatives  of  the  Company,  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  two  unions,  and  an  impartial  chairman. 


1.  Interview  with  Mr.  Bob  Kelly,  Executive  Secretary, 
Project,  Flint,  Michigan,  October  ].96l. 


Mott  Retraining 
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The  meat  packing  industry  has  been  undergoing  major  technological  changes 
which  have  caused  many  plants  throughout  the  country  to  be  closed  down.  One 
such  plant  was  the  Armour  plant  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  which  closed  in 
July  i960.  The  committee  obtained  the  services  of  a University  of  Wisconsin 
faculty  member,  Professor  Edwin  Young,  to  help  former  emplovees  obtain  employ- 
ment. Lists  of  former  Armour  employees  and  their  qualifications  were  care- 
fully drawn  up  and  made  available  to  interested  employers.  While  the  campaign 
for  immediate  jobs  was  going  on,  steps  were  taken  to  enable  fonner  employees 
to  acquire  f^aining  for  jobs  >rtiich  might  open  up  in  time.  The  Oklahoma  State 
Employment  Service  agreed  to  co-operate  in  giving  aptitude  tests  to  all  former 
employees  who  were  interested.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  431  former  produc- 
tion workers  (353  nien  and  78  women)  to  take  advantage  of  the  testing  and  coun- 
seling offered  and  enter  an  appropriate  training  course.  Only  60  took  advan- 
tage of  this  service  and  started  training;  of  this  60,  only  5 completed  the 
course  and  were  placed  on  jobs.  Training  was  given  in  typing,  office  methods, 
air  conditioning,  and  auto  mechanics.^ 

On  September  20,  I96I,  the  UAW-CIO  made  an  historic  agreement  with  the 
American  Motor  Car  Company,  Article  IX  of  which  dealt  with  a Career  Employ- 
ment Planning  Program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  the  indi»ri- 
dual  employee  to  meet  the  requirements  of  more  desirable  jobs  and  of  new  jobs 
arising  from  automation  and  other  advances  in  technology.  The  program  is 
designed  to  enable  the  employee  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  skills,  thus 
enhancing  his  opportunity  for  advancement  and  reducing  the  danger  of  layoff 
due  to  inability  to  meet  job  requirements.^ 

The  union  has  also  attempted  to  guarantee  that  employees  would  have  the 
right  to  move  with  the  job  when  plants  are  re-located. 8 

PEDERAL  LEGISLATION 


The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  need  for  un- 
skilled 1^4)or  is  diminishing,  and  considers  any  area  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  &jo  or  more  a distressed  area.  On  Ifey  1,  196I  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  which  appropriates  funds  for  vocational 
training  and  for  the  eJipansion  of  vocational  training  facilities  in  distressed 
areas.  The  U.  S.  Labor  Department  is  responsible  for  allocating  funds  to 
train  the  unemployed  in  the  skills  necessary  for  employment  in  occupations 
which  indicate  a shortage  of  labor.  A weekly  subsistence  allowance  equal  to 
the  amount  which  would  be  paid  under  unemployment  compensation,  is  provided 
during  the  training  period.  Any  area  in  the  United  States  which  has  had  over 
Op  of  its  labor  market  unemployed  over  a specified  period  can  qualify  for  the 
use  of  these  funds. 


1.  Clark  Kerr;  Robblen  W.  Fleming,  Progress  Report -Automat ion  Committee, 
Chicago  111.,  Armour  and  Company  and  Unions,  1959.  pp  1-5. 

2.  UAW-CIO,  American  Motors  Corp.,  "New  Collective  Bargaining  Agreement." 
Article  IX,  September  30,  I96I. 

3*  Interview  with  George  A.  Weaver,  Research  Associate,  Research  and 
Engineering  Department,  UAW,  Solidarity  House,  Detroit  Michigan, 
October  10,  I96I. 
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An  area  can  qualify  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  if  it  has  a condi- 
tion of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  or  underemployment.  After 
being  certified  as  a redevelopment  area,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  area 
to  prepare  its  own  Overall  Economic  Development  Program.  This  program  is 
then  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  for  review  and  approval  be-  ^ 
fore  it  is  sent  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  for  final  approval. 

Under  this  program  a plan  of  training  must  be  submitted  which  should 
include : 

1.  The  work  experience,  aptitudes,  and  other  q,ualificatiDns 
of  the  individuals  in  need  of  training. 

2.  The  occupations  which  offer  promise  of  jobs  for  those 
workers  after  they  complete  training  courses. 

3.  The  amounts  and  types  of  training  it  is  feasible  to 
provide . 

4.  The  training  facilities  which  exist  or  can  be  established. 

The  first  job  training  program  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was 
started  in  Huntington,  Vfest  Virginia.  This  program  is  training  people  in 
small  appliance  repair,  stenography,  nursing  aid,  automatic  transmission 
repair  typing,  route  salesmanship,  and  table  waiting.  Each  trainee  is 
getting  about  $23  a week  subsistence  pay  while  in  training.  The  program 
got  off  to  a slow  start  due  to  lack  of  response;  out  of  7,000  unemployed, 
only  479  were  interested  enough  to  take  aptitude  tests.  Most  of  the  unem- 
ployed prospects  contacted  about  the  retraining  program  gave  one  of  these 
three  answers : ^ 

1.  I'm  just  not  interested. 

2.  I expect  to  be  called  back  to  work  soon. 

3.  I'm  too  old  to  be  starting  all  over  again. 

Several  Michigan  cities  have  had  programs  approved  under  this  act. 


1.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  extends  retrain- 
ing to  areas  other  than  those  of  continued  high  unemployment. 

2.  Peter  Braestrup,  "Huntington,  West  Virginia,  Project  to  Retrain 
Unemployed,"  New  York,  ^ York  Times,  October  11,  196I. 

3.  "First  U.  S.  Retraining  Plan  Starts  Sluggishly,"  The  Pontiac  Press, 
December  28,  196I . p.  4. 
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PART  III,  THE  PROBLEM  OF  MOTIVATION  AMONG  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


The  lack  of  response  to  training  opportunities  by  the  great  majority  of 
Huntington  unemployed  clearly  indicates  that  there  are  serious  problems  of 
motivation.  The  q^uestion  is:  Why  don*t  these  people  take  advantage  of  the 

opportunity  to  make  themselves  employable,  especially  since  training  is  in 
most  cases  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  trainee  and  since  under  certain  condi- 
tions he  can  get  a weekly  subsistence  allowance? 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  outlook  of  unemployed,  the  writer 
had  casual  conversation  with  l4  unemployed  persons  who  live  in  the  Detroit- 
Pontiac  area.  Nine  of  them  are  under  30  years  of  age,  four  are  in  their  40’s, 
and  one  is  in  his  50' s.  Six  of  the  l4  are  Negroes.  Twelve  are  married  and 
have  from  one  to  six  children.  From  this  contact  with  the  unemployed  and  in- 
terviews with  people  in  training  programs,  the  writer  has  gained  the  following 
insights. 

The  person  who  is  out  of  work  recognizes  that  a course  of  training  would 
be  valuable,  but  at  the  same  time  he  feels  the  far  more  compelling  pressure 
of  having  to  buy  food  and  pay  rent.  This  means,  of  course,  that  he  must  have 
a job  at  once.  A man  in  such  a position  tends  to  lose  his  motivation  toward 
training  when  he  finds  even  a temporary  job  that  permits  hin  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations. Although  he  may  recognize  that  training  could  lead  to  a better  kind 
of  job,  without  the  spur  of  immediate  necessity  his  motivation  is  weakened. 

It  is  like  the  old  story  of  the  leaking  roof  which  can't  be  repaired  when  it's 
raining,  and  in  dry  weather  doesn't  need  repair. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  motivation  is  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  particular  kind  and  degree  of'pride  possessed  by  each  individual. 

Many  people  show  consistent  preference  for  maintaining  their  self-sufficiency, 
and  take  great  pride  in  doing  so.  As  a nation  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
"rugged  individualism",  and  it  is  indeed  a source  of  strength  and  creativity. 
Yet  in  an  extreme  form  this  attitude  can  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  person  who  takes  excessive  pride  in  his  self-sufficiency  will  not 
seek  out  those  who  can  be  most  helpful  in  assisting  him  to  q.ualify  for  and 
secure  employment  suitable  to  his  capacities.  Others  take  excessive  pride  in 
one  particular  skill  they  have  developed,  which  is  often  a narrowly  limited 
and  outdated  skill.  They  reason  that  if  this  skill  has  become  unmarketable, 
there  is  no  use  learning  another  for  which  the  demand  could  also  disappear. 

Many  of  the  unemployed  are  spoiled.  They  have  enjoyed  prosperity  so 
long  that  they  refuse  to  believe  it  will  not  continue.  They  have  the  feel- 
ing that  eventually  they  will  be  called  back  to  work,  and  refuse  any  employ- 
ment which  pays  less  than  they  had  been  earning.  They  receive  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  in  some  cases  their  welfare  checks,  and  "get  along". 

When  they  receive  an  offer  of  employment  or  training  they  weigh  the  advan- 
tages against  the  disadvantages,  and  unless  the  new  job  pays  considerably 
more  than  the  benefits  they  are  receiving,  refuse  the  offer. 
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**The  older  person  is  often  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  training  oppor- 
tunities because  he  knows  that  employers  resist  hiring  workers  in  his  age 
group,  frequently  for  economic  reasons  (e.g.,  higher  costs  for  some  of  the 
more  common  fringe  benefit  items,  such  as  retirement  pensions,  group  life, 
accident,  and  health  insurance,  and  workmen’s  compensation).^ 


~ Meet  the  Qver-40"" Worker . 
Labor,  19557”  p.  23. 


Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Department  of 
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PART  IV.  THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


No  program  designed  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  can  be  carried 
on  successfully  by  a single  agency.  A successful  effort  recjuires  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  schools,  the  business  and  industry  (including  both  management  and 
labor),  and  the  governmental  agencies  directly  involved.  The  schools  might 
very  well  take  the  ],ead,  because  they  have  available  facilities  and  in  some 
cases  a cadre  of  personnel  with  the  know-how. 

Regardless  of  who  does  the  job  or  how  the  program  is  structured,  the 
unemployed  must  always  be  treated  as  individuals,  since  no  two  of  them  are 
alike  in  aptitudes,  interests,  experience,  goals',  and  aspirations.  Programs 
should  operate  on  the  theory  that  if  a person  has  a skill  and  can  sell  him- 
self, he  can  find  a job.  Counselors  must  attempt  to  fit  the  unemployed  appli- 
cant into  a field  in  which  he  is  capable  of  succeeding,  but  the  applicant  him- 
self must  decide  upon  the  type  of  training  he  will  pursue. 

The  proper  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  community  was  well  described 
by  Dr.  J^es  B.  Conant  in  a speech  titled  "Social  Dynamite  in  Our  Large 
Cities".'^ 

"The  community  and  the  school  are  inseparable. .. .There  are  those 
who  would  say  that  what  goes  on  in  the  schools  should  not  have 
any  direct  connection  with  the  community  or  the  employment  situa- 
tion. I completely  reject  this  idea.  The  school,  the  community, 
and  the  employment  picture  are  and  should  be  closely  tied  together. 

What  goes  on  in  the  school  ought  to  be  conditioned  in  large 

measure  by  the  nature  of  the  families  being  served,  the  vocational 
plans  and  aspirations  of  the  students,  and  employment  opportunities. 

To  sum  UT),  I submit  that  in  a heavily  urbanized  and  industrialized 
free  society  the  educational  experience  of  youths  should  fit  their 

subsequent  employment To  my  mind,  guidance  officers,  especially 

in  the  large  cities,  ought  to  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
following  the  post-high  school  careers  of  youth  from  the  time  they 
leave  school  until  they  are  21  years  of  age.... It  appears  that  the 
only  jobs  available  for  unskilled  workers  in  the  decade  ahead  will 
be  in  service  occupations,  a fact  of  considerable  importance  in 
educational  planning Adult  education  courses,  work-study  pro- 

grams of  various  sorts--these  are  all  evidence  of  a continuing  in- 
terest of  the  schools  in  furthering  educational  opportunities  for 

out-of-school  youths  and  ought  to  be  expanded But  even  if  the 

schools  were  to  improve  their  service;  drastically,  there  would 
still  remain  what  seems  to  me  the  crux  of  the  situation--the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  employment  opportur.xty . . . . " 


1.  James  B.  Conant.  "Social  Dynamite  in  Our  Large  Cities".  A speech 
to  the  Conference  on  Unemployed,  Out -of -School  Youth  in  Urban  Areas, 
sponsored  by  National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Nay  24,  196I. 
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^ The  vocational  training  facilities  and  the  personnel  in  our  public  schools 
have  served  society  veil  during  several  emergencies.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
effort  was  the  War  Production  Training  Program  during  World  War  II.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  same  resources  could  not  be^ffectively  used  to  help  alle- 
viate the  present  unemployment  ’’emergency”. 

Since  many  of  the  unemployed  between  the  ages  of  l8  and  25  dropped  out 
of  high  school  before  graduation,  we  might  very  well  look  to  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a means  of  improving  the  holding  power  of  our  schools.  In  a study  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor^  the  reason  most  frequently  given  by  students 
for  dropping  out  of  school  was  dissatisfaction,  as  expressed  by  their  ’’boredom 
with  school  subjects".  The  second  most  frequently  given  reason  was  to  get  a 
job — yet  the  majority  of  these  students  enter  the  labor  market  with  no  special 
preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

To  assure  that  our  work  force  is  adequate,  well  qualified,  and  fully 
used  in  the  1960’s,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  believes  the  following  steps 
must  be  taken 

1.  Expand  and  improve  all  forms  of  training  on  the  job,  in- 
cluding apprenticeship  for  the  skilled  trades. 

2.  End  all  forms  of  discrimination  in  hiring  and  use  of  man- 
power . 

3.  Develop  and  use  increasingly  effective  placement  services. 

4.  Support  and  strengthen  our  school  systems. 

5-  Expand  and  improve  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

6.  Improve  health  and  safety  in  the  work  place. 

^7.  Develop  better  national  and  local  information  on  manpower 
resources  cind  requirements. 


1.  School  and  Early  Employment  Experiences  of  Youth.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  1277-  August  196O. 

p.  3. 

2.  Manpower--Challenge  of  the  1960^ s.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor,  p.  23. 
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PART  V.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Automation  and  other  technological  advances  are  rapidly  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  country’s  labor  market.  The  need  for  unskilled  labor  is  de- 
creasing, whereas  the  need  for  skilled,  technical,  semi-professional,  and 
professional  workers  is  increasing.  This  along  with  the  fact  that  more 
people  are  entering  the  labor  market  than  are  needed  is  creating  an  unem- 
ployment problem  which  demands  attention. 

With  unemployment  figures  at  such  a high  rate  and  the  decreasing 
demand  for  unskilled  workers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  programs  to  train  the 
unemployed  are  needed.  The  iiiraediate  problem  is  finding  areas  in  which 
there  are  employment  opportunities  which  require  only  short-term  training 
and  for  which  the  unemployed  can  be  trained. 

The  low  response  by  the  unemployed  in  the  programs  for  training  now 
in  existence  clearly  indicates  a problem  of  motivation.  Something  must 
be  done  to  make  these  people  interested  enough  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities for  training. 

Any  program  for  the  training  of  the  unemployed  must  be  undertaken  with 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  school  and  the  community.  This  program 
must  be  widely  publicized  and  must  reach  the  individual.  The  courses  must 
be  organized  so  that  the  person  can  start  a course  of  training  at  almost  any 
time.  The  idea  of  the  program  should  be  to  upgrade  the  individual  for  more 
highly  skilled  employment.  This  means  that  the  unemployed  worker  must  ele- 
vate himself  into  a higher  occupational  class.  Upward  occupational  mobility 
usually  creates  upward  social  mobility,  which  is  resisted  by  people  who  are 
satisfied  with  their  occupational  class.  This  resistance  to  social  and  in 
consequence  to  occupational  mobility  must  be  overcome  before  the  unskilled 
unemployed  worker  will  accept  training  for  employment. 

Many  of  the  out -of -school  youth  between  the  ages  of  l8  and  25  years 
have  the  capacity  for  and  could  be  influenced  to  continue  their  education 
and  training.  In  a speech  to  the  I961  AFL-CIO  National  Convention,  President 
Kennedy  said  that  there  are  over  one  million  unemployed  youth  in  the  United 
States  under  25  years  of  age. 

" Much  can  be  achieved  through  short-term  training  programs,  but  public 
school  education  has  a greater  responsibility  in  relieving  the  unemployment 
problem.  It  is  here  that  help  can  be  given  to  the  millions  of  future  drop- 
outs and  to  the  high  school  graduates  who  will  be  unemployable  unless  they 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  for  employment.  The  reason  most  frequently 
given  by  students  who  drop  out  of  high  school  is  ’’boredom  with  school”.  As 
they  are  presently  organized,  many  of  our  schools  do  not  meet  the  needs  and 
therefore  fall  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  drop-outs,  ^^he  schools  must  be 
reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  students  and  society  at  large-  Only 
when  schools  are  helping  to  motivate  students  and  to  equip  them  with  market- 
able skills  will  the  unemployment  percentages  be  substantially  reduced. 
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FOREWOHD 


A good  vocational-technical  program  must  be  based  on  ths  needs  of 
industiy.  These  needs  must  be  evaluated  periodically  and  identified 
according  to  quantitative  and  qualitative  standards.  This  study  of 
Connecticut's  need  for  technicians  sought  information  concerning  the 
State's  present  and  projected  manpower  requirements.  In  addition  to 
estimating  the  nundber  of  technicians  need^,  these  needs  were  identified 
according  to  technologies,  geographic  areas,  level  of  educations,  and 
opportunities  for  wmen.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  can  plan  its  technician  program  according  to  the 
demands  set  forth  by  State  industries. 

The  contributions  of  this  type  of  study  extend  beyond  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  and  the  indications  of  the  pattern  of  technician  growth. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  prcmdsing  outlook  for  trained  technicians  will  be- 
come known  to  the  many  capable  young  men  and  tRxnen  seeking  technical  careers. 

This  survey  of  technicians  provides  information  for  Just  one  area  of 
vocational  education,  that  of  engineering  technicians.  In  a rapidly  changing 
society,  it  is  vital  that  education  fit  into  the  dynamic  pattern.  In  order 
to  do  this,  studies  such  as  this  must  be  oontiausd  and  expanded  into  other 
areas. 


Joseph  F.  Murphy,  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 


PREFACE 

In  order  to  conduct  a survey  of  this  sorb,  a high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion must  exist  between  the  educators  involved  and  the  representatives  of 
industry.  The  use  of  personal  contacts  as  a survey  technique  not  only 
increases  the  size  of  the  sanqile  and  the  accuracy  of  the  responses,  but 
provides  an  excellent  means  of  conmunlcation  between  those  who  provide  the 
educational  program  for  technicians  and  those  who  employ  them.  Comments 
on  the  inter^ew  forms  indicated  that  frequently  more  transpired  than  the 
conqiLetion  of  the  survey  form.  Employers  inquired  about  the  nature  of  the 
program  offered  in  the  State  technical  institutes,  the  caliber  of  the 
students,  the  success  of  the  graduates,  as  well  as  asking  questions  and 
making  conments  concerning  various  other  phases  of  technical  education. 

A great  deal  of  credit  must  be  extended  to  the  interviewers  drawn 
from  the  technical  institute  and  vocational-technical  school  staffs,  >dio 
participated  in  this  study.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  four  area  super- 
visors, Arthur  J.  Mayers,  Carmelo  S.  Greco,  James  Meade  and  Donald  Welter, 
who  organized  and  administered  the  surveys. 

The  Connecticut  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  also  contributed  to  the  conduct  of  this  study.  Finally,  ft  must 
be  pointed  out  that  without  the  cooperation  of  the  personnel  men,  supei> 
visors,  aiKi  employers  representing  industrial  concerns,  this  survey  could 
not  have  succeeded. 


Herbert  Righthand,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Services 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Education  faces  the  necessity  of  assessing  the  technological 
changes  in  teras  of  their  influence  on  industrial  occupations. 

These  changes  result  in  an  emergence  of  new  occupations  and  a 
revision  of  job  responsibilities.  In  order  to  provide  a quality 
program  for  the  education  of  technicians  and  to  assure  that  this 
program  meets  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  and  measure  these  occupational  changes.  In 
a state  such  as  Connecticut,  regional  studies  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  state  and  the 
mobility  of  technicians.  In  order  to  obtain  an  overall  view  of 
the  types  of  technicians  employed,  and  the  present  and  expected 
future  needs  for  these  technicians,  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Education  recommended,  in  its  January  1963  meeting,  that  a 
statewide  survey  be  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

In  October,  1963  a committee  was  formed,  consisting  of 
personnel  from  the  Connecticut  State  Technical  Institutes  and 
the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education.  This  committee  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  survey  instruments,  the  definitions  of 
geographic  areas,  the  identification  of  survey  responsibilities, 
the  development  of  a list  of  companies  to  be  surveyed,  and  the 
selection  of  personnel  for  the  conduct  of  the  survey.  The  survey 
was  conducted  from  January,  1964  to  June,  1964  and  the  results  were 


compiled  during  the  period  from  June  to  October  of  1964. 

Objectives.  This  study  sought  to  determine: 

1.  The  annual  needs  of  industry  for  engineering 
technicic  •”  the  next  ten  years. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  present  Connecticut 
State  Technical  Institute  facilities  were 
able  to  meet  these  needs. 

3.  The  employment  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
technician  field. 

Other  studies.  A study  of  the  need  for  technical  institutes 
in  Connecticut  proposed  the  establishment  of  three  institutes  in 
addition  to  the  Hartford  State  Technical  Institute.  These 
institutes  have  now  been  built  and  are  presently  in  operation. 

They  are  the  Norwalk  State  Technical  Institute  opened  iij  1962, 
the  Thames  Valley  State  Technical  Institute  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  opened  in  1963,  and  the  Ifaterbury  State  Tech- 
nical Institute  opened  in  September  of  1964. 
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A subsequent  st  idy  for  the  need  of  a technical  institute  in 
Bridgeport  failed  to  find  justification  for  a new  institute  in  this 
area. 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  in  other  states  and  nationally; 
these  vd.ll  be  referred  to  subsequently  in  the  discussion  of  results. 
Thsir  findings  in  relation  to  expansion  and  replacement  percentages 
are  relevant  to  this  study, 

1 Gordon  M.  Harrington.  Technicians  for  Connecticut  Industry. 
A-Sj’Udy.  Pf  Need  for  Technical  Institutes.  Bulletin  82. 

Hartford:  Connecticut  State  Department^of  Education, 

February,  I957.  52  p. 

2 Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education.  A Study  of  the 

Hs?— XbIL?'_^gjf_.State  Technical  Institute  in  the  Bridgeport  Area, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  Department,  196*2.  86  p. 


2.  SURVEY  PROCEDURES 

^£anization.  The  conduct  of  this  study  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Research  Consultant  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  with  the  assistance  of  four  regional  supervisors.  The 
four  supervisors  representing  the  four  technical  institutes  were 
assisted  in  the  survey  by  staff  menOiers  of  these  institutes  (Appendix 
I).  Prior  to  making  the  necessary  contacts  with  industry,  the 
cooperation  of  the  Manufacturer's  Association  of  Connecticut  was 
obtained.  An  announcement  of  this  sruvey  appeared  in  the  "Busines. 
Roundup  Bulletin"  of  November  4,  1963  (Appendix  II).  On  November  5 
a statewide  newspaper  release  was  issued  dealing  with  this 
study  (Appendix  III). 

The  state  was  divided  into  four  major  districts  using  the 
state  institutes  as  the  center  of  operations.  Each  district  was 
in  turn  subdivided  into  labor  market  areas  as  determined  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Labor.  These  districts  and  the 
areas  included  in  each  district  are  shown  in  Appendix  I and 
Appendix  IV. 

The  scope  of  a study  of  all  technicians  without  delimitations 
would  be  far  too  broad  and  would  not  be  feasible  under  the  conditions 
of  this  survey.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  limit  the  study  in 
terms  of  concerns  to  be  surveyed  and  type  of  technician  to  be 
Identified.  This  study  dealt  with  manufacturing  industries  and 
research  concerns.  Only  in  surveying  the  need  for  civH  engineer- 
ing technicians  were  some  architectural,  construction  and  highway 
concerns  contacted. 

Defini^ns.  The  term  technician  has  many  meanings.  Many 
previous  “studies  have  collected  these  definitions  and  directed 


their  study  around  a specific  definition.  This  particular  study 
was  concerned  with  the  engineering  technician.  The  engineering 
technician,  in  this  study,  was  identified  on  the  basis  of  his 
training.  The  training  requirement  for  this  type  of  technician 
is  described  by  Schaefer  and  McCord  in  the  following  phrase, 

"Formal,  field-oriented,  received  at  an  institute  of  higher 
learning  such  as  technical  institutes,  junior  colleges,  etc." 

While  industry  was  asked  to  identify  all  technicians  employed,  the 
interviewer  sought  the  essential  information  that  would  enable  him 
to  identify  the  position  according  to  the  educational  level  desirable. 

He  also  associated  the  particular  occupation  with  the  appropriate 
technology  as  taught  in  the  Connecticut  institutes.  When  the  job 
description  did  not  fit  ar^r  of  the  present  technologies,  it  was  so 
listed  and  tabulated.  The  variety  cf  job  titles  and  the  different 
meanings  contained  in  a job  title  made  it  necessary  to  classify  jobs 
accoixiing  to  educational  requirements  and  technology  rather  than 
title. 

Methods . The  companies  to  be  surveyed  were  selected  from  the 
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Directory  of  Connecticut  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Establishments 
Companies  consisting  of  fifty  or  more  employees  i^ere  considered  for 
the  survey.  Soft  goods  manufacturers  and  other  concerns,  where  the 
number  of  technicians  employed  tended  to  be  relatively  low,  were 
not  included  in  this  study.  This  survey  was  primarily  limited  to 
manufacturing  and  research  firms,  except  that  construction  companies 
and  the  State  Department  of  Highways  vrere  included  in  order  to 

3 Carl  J.  Schaefer,  and  Robert  E.  McCord.  'The  Technician:  Some 

Definitions."  Technician  Education  Yearbook  1963-1964. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Prakken  Publications,  Inc.,  1963.  Section  1,  p. 5. 

4 Connecticut  Labor  Department.  Directory  of  Connecticut  Manufacturing 
and  Mechanical  Establishments.  Wethersfield;  the  Department, 

1963.  218  p. 


obtain  data  concerning  civil  engineering  technicians.  Another 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  companies  to  be  surveyed  was  based 
on  the  experiences  the  State  technical  institutes  had  in  placing 
their  graduates. 

In  order  to  obtain  a good  sampling  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
obtain  on  the  spot  clarifications  concerning  job  titles,  job  duties, 
selection  standards,  the  study  was  conducted  by  personal  interview. 
Through  this  technique  it  ;/as  possible  to  clearly  identify  such 
titles,  as  laboratory  assistant,  into  the  appropriate  technology 
(chemical,  electrical,  mechanical,  etc.)  and  at  the  time  time  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  technician  was  required  to  complete 
a baccalaureate,  two  year  post-secordaiy  or  high  school  program. 

The  interviewers  were  instructors  and  administrators  of  the  State 
technical  institutes.  ’.Tiere  necessary,  staff  members  from  the 
State  vocational-technica]  schools  were  also  utilized.  Briefing 
sessions  were  held  with  the  interviewers  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  objectives  and  techniques  of  the  survey. 

A survey  instrument  (Appendix  V)  v/as  used  to  obtain  the 
basic  data.  Each  data  sheet  v;as  coded  to  identify  the  geographic 
area.  In  addition  to  this  form,  an  Interviewer's  Instruction  Sheet 
(Appendix  VI)  was  furnished.  The  survey  forms  were  collected  by 
the  district  supervisors  and  fon^.rded  to  the  research  consultant 
for  compilation  and  analysis.  Additional  data  concerning  the  current 
and  future  graduates  and  the  availability  of  qualified  and  interested 
students  were  obtained  directly  from  the  institutes. 

3.  DATA  AN.'\LYSIS 

The  information  obtained  from  the  survey  forms  made  it  possible 


to  obtain  the: 

1.  Number  and  tJTje  of  technicians  employed  in 
Connecticut. 

2.  Identification  of  technician  positions  with 
engineering  technologies. 

3.  Number  of  vacancies  existing!  at  the  time  of 
the  survey. 

4.  Reported  annual  replacement  needs  for  the 
various  types  of  technicians. 

5.  Expected  expansion  for  a ten  year  period  ending 
at  the  close  of  1973- 

6.  Estimated  number  of  technicians  needed  by  industry 
according  to  technology  and  geographic  district. 

7.  Estimated  number  of  technician  positions  available 
annually  to  qualified  women, 

8.  Extension  of  results  of  sample  surveyed  to  total 
State  needs. 

Items  1 to  5,  inclusive,  were  obtained  through  direct 
summarization  of  the  survey  returns.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
information  for  the  annual  needs,  the  opportunities  for  women, 
and  an  extension  of  the  data  to  the  larger  population,  it  was 
necessary  to: 

1.  Estimate  the  actual  separation  rate  due  to 
v/ithdrawal  from  the  technician  labor  market. 

2,  Identify  the  total  engineering  technician 
population  and  project  the  sample  results 
accordingly. 


Since  the  replacement  rate  as  reported  by 
industry  on  the  survey  form  included  company  separations  as  well 
as  separations  from  the  technician  field,  it  was  necessary  to 
estimate  the  replac'^ment  needs  on  the  basis  of  occupational  field 
terminations  only.  For  purposes  of  this  study  it  is  important  to 
identify  the  number  of  annual  replacements  needed  to  replace  tech- 
nicians who  leave  the  field.  It  was  previously  pointed  out  that 
the  replacement  estimates  (10^)  presented  by  the  survey  included 
company  to  compapy  movement.  The  newness  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
technician  field  make  this  estimate  a difficult  one.  A publication^ 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  stated  that  replacements 
of  technicians  who  die  or  retire  will  be  few,  while  there  is  expected 
to  be  a relatively  high  degree  of  shifting  to  engineering  and  other 
professional  levels.  A study^ conducted  in  Neiv  York  State  in  1%5 
placed  the  replacement  rate  at  ^%.  Subsequently  this  rate  was  used 
in  a study  of  automotive  technicians?.  Other  studies  have  ranged 
from  no  special  treatment  of  replacements  to  the  utilization  of  the 
company  replacement  rate. 

In  this  present  study,  of  the  current  employment  was  used 
to  provide  an  annual  replacement  need.  This  was  deemed  a conservative 
rate  since: 

1.  It  vras  applied  to  a status  quo  economy  and  no 
provision  for  expansion  was  included.  In  view 

5 New  York  State  D^artment  of  Labor.  Jobs  1960-1970  The  Changing 

Pattern.  Albanj^,  Nev;  York:  the  Department,  I960,  p.  25. 

6 Mew  York  State  Education  Department.  A Survey  of_Tec}uiical  Occupa- 
ilO£S_in  Selected_Dpstote_Industries  of  New  York.  Dniversity  “of  “ 
the  State  of  New  York.  1945.  p.  ll. 

7 Melvin  C.  Kaviei  Bg£ort_of  a Survex.qf  the  Need  for  Technicians 

^the^iutpmqtive_Manufac^^  in  the  Detroit  Metrorolitan 

^ea.  Detroil,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  School  District  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  1962.  p.  96-97 


of  the  expansion  indicated  in  this  survey, 
the  value  used  with  current  employment  was 
comparable  to  a U%  rate  when  expansion  is 
included. 

2.  It  was  felt  that  the  average  replacement  rate 

of  10^  as  reported  by  industry  may  have  included 
a degree  of  expansion  and  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  "job  jumping"  or  replacement. 

3.  Several  companies  had  reported  high  replacement 
rates  and  justified  these  in  terms  of  promotions 
and  mobility  outside  the  technician  field  or 
outside  the  State. 

Extension  of  Data.  Since  the  selection  of  firms  was  not  based 
on  random  sampling,  it  is  not  possible  to  project  the  data  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  companies  surveyed.  The  companies  selected 
for  study  were  those  expected  to  employ  technicians  and  thus  are 
not  representative  of  the  total  population  of  manufacturing. 

However,  U.S.  Census  data  concerning  the  emplojraient  of  technicians 

g 

in  I960  were  available.  Table  1,  shown  below,  provides  a comparison 
of  the  numbers  involved  in  the  1963  sample  and  those  employed  in  I960. 

TABLE  1 

EMPLOYED  TECHNICIANS 


Category  Census  ^1960) 

Study  Sample 

Electrical  and  Electronic 

1681 

2109 

Engineering  and  fhysLcal  Sdence 

1755 

3371 

Technicians 

(Not  Elsewhere  Classified) 

1025 

201 

Total 

7161 

5681 

8 U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  I960.  Detailed 
Characteristics.  Connecticut.  Final  Report  PC  "(D-SD.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  l^intihg'IIfri’ceTliIas'hinRton,  D.C.,  1962. 


Since  the  Census  and  study  sample  data  are  three  years  apart, 
extension  to  these  figures  would  be  a conservative  estimate  ef 
State  needs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  survey  reported  more 
employed  as  electrical  and  electronics  technicians  tten  found  in 
the  I960  Census,  no-  expansion  of  the  data  was  made  for  the  Electrical 
and  Electro-Mechanical  Technologies.  The  actual  reported  annual 
needs  of  the  sample  were  felt  to  adequately  predict  the  needs  of  the 
State  in  these  fields. 

The  same  procedure  lyas  applied  to  the  Computer  Tectaology. 

Those  employed  in  this  field  plus  other  miscellaneous  fields  were 
considered  in  the  Technicians  (NEC)  category.  Since  the  specific 
areas  covered  in  the  Census  report  under  this  classification  were 
not  identified  and  projection  would  not  be  justifiable,  actual 
sample  results  were  used. 

The  remaining  technicians  were  employed  as  engineering  and 
physical  science  technicians.  Since  the  Census  data  was  approximately 
40/b  higher  than  the  employed  found  in  the  present  survey,  the  annual 
needs  as  determined  in  the  sample  were  increased  by  40^  for  the 

chemical,  civil,  mechanical,  tool,  metallurgical  and  nuclear  tech- 
nologies. 

DetermiiiaUpnj)f  annual  needs,  The  arumal  needs  were  determined 
by  adding  the  current  employment  needs  to  the  ten  year  exinnsion 
estimate  and  dividing  this  amount  by  ten  to  provide  an  annual 
statistic.  Five  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  1965  was  deemed 
to  provide  a conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  replacements.  This 
replacement  number  van  added  to  the  annual  statistic  for  expansion. 

The  results  thus  obtained  were  used  as  such  in  the  electrical, 
electro-mechanical  and  computer  fields.*  The  annual  needs  obtained 


for  the  engineering  and  physical  science  fields  were  increased  by 
40/S  to  include  the  positions  not  covered  in  the  survey. 

Numbers  available  for  employment.  The  size  of  the  1%4 
graduating  class  and  the  projected  graduating  class  sizes  were 
obtained  from  the  Directors  of  the  four  State  Technical  Institutes. 
Since  their  records  showed  that  approximately  855^  of  the  graduating 
class  entered  the  technician  field,  the  number  of  graduates  available 
for  employment  was  adjusted  accordingly.  In  the  same  way,  the 
problems  of  recruitment  and  selection  for  the  State  technical 
institutes  were  obtained  from  the  same  Directors  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Technical  Institutes. 

4.  RESULTS 

The  results  of  this  study  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  the 
environment  in  which  they  were  obtained.  The  spring  of  1963  was 
a period  of  governmental  contract  cancellations  and  conservatism 
in  the  forecasting  expansion.  This  was  evident  in  the  reports  of 
two  large  companies  which  indicated  little  or  no  expansion  but  which 
have,  since  then,  reported  rather  extensive  expansion.  The  general 
pattern  of  statistical  treatment  of  this  study  has  been  conservative, 
preferring  to  err  in  that  direction  rather  than  to  overestimate 
needs. 

Extent  of  s^u^.  This  survey  resulted  in  585  company  contacts. 
In  addition  to  these  original  contacts,  a number  of  follow-up 
contacts  were  made  when  additional  data  or  clarification  was  needed. 
Of  this  number  366  companies  reported  the  employment  of  technicians 
and  provided  data  for  interpretation.  The  number  of  companies 
approached  and  providing  technician  information  according  to  district 


is  shown  belov;: 


CaMPANIES  SURVEYED 


Dist  

Companies  _ 

_C^mpanies  Reporting  Technicians 
89 

Southern 

124 

Central 

270 

160 

Northern 

114 

67 

Eastern 

! 

1 

_5_0_ 

Total 

585 

366 

A he  3o6  companies  reported  the  employment  of  5684  engineering 
technicians.  This  survey  does  not  include  technicians  who  do  not 
need  a two  year  post-secondary  preparation  nor  does  it  include 
technician  jobs  requiring  a Bachelor's  degree.  ITien  companies 
indicated  that  they  were  only  interested  in  obtaining  technicians 
through  on-the-job  training, their  needs  were  not  included  in  this 
study. 

GradT^es__aTOilab^  for  employment.  The  information  concerning 
estimated  graduates  of  the  State  technical  institutes  and  the 
numbers  available  for  employment  are  shown  in  Appendix  III.  These 
projections  are  based  on  the  original  building  plans.  However,  Institute 
Directors  have  indicated  that  the  number  of  classrooms  are  insufficient 
to  meet  these  requirements.  Additional  graduation  data  was  obtained 
from  the  i/ard  School  of  Electronics  and  the  Bridgeport  Engineering 
Institute.  The  Ward  School  reported  65  graduates  in  communication 
electronics  and  65  in  industrial  electronics.  Since  this  study 


was  lirrited  to  industrial  establishments,  only  the  number  available 
for  industrial  electronics  was  included.  This  number  was  reduced 
by  85/2  to  allow  for  those  who  went  into  professional  fields  by 
continuing  their  education  or  failed  to  enter  the  techracian  field 
for  other  reasons.  The  resulting  contribution  of  industrial 
electronics  technicians  was  55-  Bridgeport  Engineering  Institute 
reported  15  graduates  in  Mechanical  Technology  and  12  in  Electrical 
Technology.  Since  these  programs  are  evening  programs,  it  was 
assumed  that  all  graduates  entered  the  technician  field.  Other 
sources  of  trained  personnel,  such  as  evening  programs  and  small, 
specialized  schools,  were  difficult  to  assess  because  of  the  un- 
predictability and  variability  in  enrollments.  However,  these 
programs  may  provide  a source  for  some  of  the  existing  and  future 
shortages. 

State-vdde  needs.  Appendix  VIII  provides  the  basic  data 
obtained  in  this  study.  This  t*ablc  is  organized  according  to  tech- 
nology and  by  district  within  each  technology.  This  data  is  limited 
to  the  sample  surveyed  and  the  graduations  of  the  State  technical 
institutes.  A suimury  of  this  table  is  provided  in  Appendix  IX, 
which  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  technologies.  The  State  totals  of 
this  table  indicate  u ten  year  expansion  of  3274  technicians,  or 
58/2  increase.  Other  reports  and  studies  have  indicated  comparable 
expansion  percentages.  The  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicted  an  expansion  of  kl 3%  for  the 

9 

decade  from  I960  to  1970.  The  New  York  State  Dcp.\rtment  of  Labor 
estimated  a percentage,  increase  of  b2,2%  for  engineering  and  physical 

9 Theodor  Schuchat.  "Employed  Technicians  Today — and  in  1970." 

Technician  Education  Yearbook,  1963-1964.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 

Prakken  Publications,  Inc.  1963.  p.  66-68. 


10 

science  technicians  for  the  period  from  1957  to  1970.  This  study 

also  estimated  a increase  for  electronic  technicians  and  a 56% 

increase  for  tool  designers.  Other  studies  reported  comparable 

^ 11 

expansion  rates  ranging  from  505?  to  655?, 

Utilizing  the  data  of  Appendix  VIII,  and  extending  the  infor- 
mation to  include  the  total  needs  of  the  State,  and  including  the 
predicted  graduates  of  the  two  private  schools,  indicated  previously, 
provides  the  basis  of  the  summary  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

TECHNICIAN  NEEDS  AND 
ESTIMATED  GRADUATES  ENTERING  FIELD 

" ImZaTf  e^s  ~ ArmuarNeeds  “ Net~Stat€ 

Technology  (Sample)  (State  Estimate)  196A  Future  Needs 


' 

— — — 

■ - — - 

■ 



Chemical 

91 

127 

12 

50 

-77 

Civil 

21 

29 

20 

25 

- 4 

Computer 

19 

19 

73 

+54 

Electrical 

2A5 

245 

130 

197 

-48 

Electro-Mechanical 

42 

42 

9 

35 

- 7 

Mechanical 

126 

176 

87 

149 

-27 

Metallurgical 

21 

29 

7 

35 

+ 6 

Tool 

66 

92 

53 

65 

-2? 

Nuclear 

7 

10 

-10 

All  Technologies 

'38 

769 

318 

o29 

-140 

On  the  basis  of  this  table,  the  tota"'  State  annual  needs  (638)  as  found 
in  the  sampiLe  have  been  increased  to  769  in  order  to  include  unreported 

companies.  To^meet  these  annual  needs  of  769,  oiily  318  were  graduated 

10  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  op.  cit.  p.  25 

11  Lynn  A.  Emerson.  Technical  Training  in  the  United  States.  Mimeo, 

^gare^foj’  t^e  of  Con^u^^ants  on  Vocational  Education,  Chevy 


in  1964  while  629  are  expected  to  be  graduated  when  the  State  institutes 
are  filled  to  capacity.  The  total  shortage  of  140  technicians  may 
be  met  through  other  existing  training  programs.  However,  the 

variability  of  needs  according  to  technology  presents  a different 
problem. 

Need^ccorging  to^tectoology.  Three  areas  show  comparatively 
large  discrepancies  between  industrial  needs  and  educational  output. 

These  are  computer,  electrical  and  chemical  technologies.  Because 
this  study  was  limited  to  manufacturing  concerns  the  data  obtained 
concerning  the  needs  for  programmers  may  be  considered  incomplete,  and 
this  "excess"  of  graduates  over  opportunities  is  questionable.  Though 
present  faciUties  appear  to  meet  only  m of  the  electrical  and 
electronic  technician  needs,  the  extent  of  training  programs  in  private 
schools  and  in  evening  programs  would  indicate  that  no  major  eocpansion 
effort  is  needed  to  produce  more  graduates  in  these  fields.  However, 
the  shortage  in  the  chemical  field  is  an  acute  problem.  Since  the 
only  programs  for  chemical  technicians  within  Connecticut  are  offered 
at  three  of  the  State  technical,  institutes,  the  flexibility  of  training 
expansion  is  not  available.  The  shortage  of  chemical  technicians,  whether 
taken  for  the  sample  only  (41)  or  for  the  extended  data  (77),  is  con- 
siderable and  one  not  readily  resolved  without  sane  expansion  of 
facilities. 

The  discrepancies  occurring  in  the  other  technologies  tend  to  be 
of  a minor  nature  and  do  not  indicate  a need  for  expansion.  An 
exception  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  Nuclear  Technology,  Since 
companies  do  not  tend  to  ide.ntify  technicians  as  nuclear,  preferring 
the  categories  of  mechanical,  electrical,  etc.,  the  data  obtained  in 
this  study  is  minimal  and  may  not  be  representative. 


Regional  requirements.  An  analysis  of  the  employment  opportunities 


and  graduates,  as  appearing  in  the  four  geographic  areas  used  in  this 
survey,  does  not  show  any  marked  geographic  discrepancy.  Table  4 
identifies  the  regions,  local  needs,  number  of  graduates  entering 
employment  and  the  net  annual  regional  shortages. 

TABLE  4 

TECHNICIAN  SHORTAGES  AND  GRADUATES 

BY 

GEOGRiffllC  DISTRICT 


District  _ 

Annual  Needs 

Graduates  Entering  Employment 
State  Technical  Other 
. Institutes  Schools 

Shortages 

Southern 

Norwalk  State  Technical 
Institute 

264 

187 

27 

50 

Central 

Waterbury  State 
Technical  Institute 

194 

162 

32 

Northern 

Hartford  State 
Technical  Institute 

213 

119 

55 

39 

Eastern 

Thames  Valley  State 
Technical  Institute 

19 

Entire  State 

769 

547 

82 

140 

The  present  locations  of  institute  facilities  seems  to  provide  a 
balanced  distribution.  However,  problems  such  as  exist  in  the  field 
of  chemical  education  may  have  greater  implication  to  one  region  than 


another. 


student  availability.  The  number  of  students  capable  of  becoming 
technicians  could  easily  fill  the  educational  facilities  available . 

Hovfever,  the  interest  of  students  and  parents  in  this  type  of  education 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  institutes  with  a student  body  of 
appropriate  numbers  and  of  adequate  capability.  This  is  most  acutely 
felt  in  Chemical  Technology  which  does  not  have  the  drawing  power  or 
attractiveness  to  enable  the  State  technical  institutes  to  fill  present 
facilities.  The  problems  of  student  admissions  are  represented  in  Table  5. 

TjIBLE  5 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  APPLICATIONS  AND  ACCEPTANCES 


Technical  Institutes 

Applied 

Accepted  & Accepted  Total  not  Not  Accepted 
Registered  Fhiledtol^jpot  Acc^ted  Qualified 

Hartford 

472 

215 

87 

170 

— 

Norwalk 

607 

338 

144 

125 

- 

Norwich 

358 

194 

54 

106 

4 

Uaterbury 

456 

193 

59 

203 

1 

Total 

1893 

940 

344 

604 

5 

This  data  indicates  that  68^  of  the  applicants  were  accepted,  with  only 
5 qualified  applicants  not  accepted.  However,  of  great  concern  is  the 
fact  that  27^  failed  to  report  to  the  school  after  being  accepted.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  acceptances  from  other  types  of  institutions. 

Opportunities  for  women.  The  findings  of  this  study  show  that 
technician  education  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  women. 
Etaployers  were  asked  vdiether  they  would  hire  vranen  for  the  specific 


positions  they  listed.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  expanding 
positions  available  to  women  a percentage  was  obtained,  which  in 
turn  vras  applied  to  the  total  annual  needs.  The  resulting  percentages 
and  annual  needs  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

TECHNICIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WCMEN 


Technology 

Total  Annual  Needs 

Available  to  V/omen 

Percentage 

Chemical 

127 

89 

70% 

Civil 

29 

— 

0% 

Computer 

19 

11 

5S% 

Electrical 

121 

k9% 

Electro-mechanical 

42 

18 

uy% 

Mechanical 

176 

55 

yi% 

Metallurgical 

38 

20 

52% 

Tool 

92 

25 

27% 

Nuclear 

10 

0% 

All  Technologies 

769 

339 

This  table  would  indicate  that  there  are  many  doors  open  to  girls  in 
the  technical  fields,  particularly  in  the  chemical  field. 

5.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Total  annual  needs  for  all  technologies,  based  primarily  on  industrial 
requirements,  are  769.  The  number  of  institute  graduates  available  for 
employment  annually  is  expected  to  reach  629.  This  number  would  be  reached 


O 


ERIC 


when  all  four  Suate  institutes  are  operating  at  capacity. 

The  more  extreme  shortages  appear  to  be  in  the  Chemical  and 
Electrical — Electronics  fields.  Annual  shortages  of  77  and  55,  respectively, 
are  indicated  for  these  fields.  Approximately  39%  of  the  Chemical  tech- 
nicians openings  can  be  met  by  the  graduates  of  the  institutes,  vMle 
80^  of  the  electrical  openings  will  be  met  by  these  graduates. 

An  excess  of  graduates  in  the  field  of  computer  technology  over 
the  opportunities  reported  may  be  attributed  to  the  recent  developments 
in  this  field  and  the  limitation  of  this  study  to  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  adaption  of  the  present  computer  technology  to  meet  the  needs  of 
business  should  provide  many  new  openings  for  employment  for  the 
graduates  of  this  program. 

Approximately  kU%,  or  339,  of  the  annual  technician  openings  may 
be  filled  by  qualified  women.  The  chemical  and  computer  fields  provide 
the  best  opportunities  for  women. 

The  number  of  graduates  available  for  employment  in  June  of  1964 
was  318.  This  included  the  State  technical  institutes  and  the  two 
largest  private  technical  institutes. 

In  a survey  of  585  concerns,  366  were  found  to  employ  engineering 
technicians.  The  total  number  of  technicians  employed  at  these  concerns 
was  5,684.  The  number  employed  as  technicians,  exclusive  of  medical, 
dental  and  draftsmen  was  reported  as  7,464  in  the  U.  S.  Federal  Census  of 
I960. 

The  total  number  of  technicians  employed  by  the  end  of  1973  was 
expected  to  increase  by  3,274  or  58^.  Extending  this  projection  to 
include  companies  not  covered  in  the  survey  would  indicate  an  expansion 
of  approximately  4,000  over  the  ten-year  period. 


Replacement  needs,  as  reported,  showed  an  annual  turnover  of 
581  or  approximately  10^. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  facilities  of  the 
State  institutes  can  be  made’  more  adequate  for  the  engineering 
technician  needs  of  this  state.  However,  there  are  no  facilities  for 
extension  of  technician  programs  to  distributive,  office,  medical, 
or  industrial  technician  fields. 

Admission  records  indicate  68^  acceptances.  I'ith  programs  still 
below  capacity,  the  records  show  a general  dearth  of  qualified  applicants. 
An  additional  problem  appears  in  the  high  percentage  (27;i)  of  accepted 
applicants  who  fail  to  report. 

6.  RECOimiDATIONS 

Since  the  projection  of  State  technical  institute  graduates  is 
based  on  maximum  enrollments,  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  the 
necessary  expansion  of  physical  space.  This  expansion,  essential  to 
provide  the  number  of  graduates  indicated  in  this  study,  is  a result 
of  curriculum  changes  due  to  the  addition  of  Computer  Technology, 
meeting  accreditation  standards,  and  the  changing  requirements  of  tech- 
nologies. 

Student  admissions  in  the  Chemical  Technology  program  do  not  meet 
the  physical  capacities  of  the  schools  or  industrial  needs.  An  extensive 
guidance  and  recruitment  program  must  be  instituted  to  acquaint  boys 
and  girls  with  the  opportunities  existing  in  this  field. 

Despite  the  apparent  shortage  in  the  field  of  electrical  and 
electronics  technology,  it  is  felt  that  the  graduates  of  evening  programs 
and  private  schools  may  make  up  the  deficit.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  no  special  expansion  program  be  considered  for  this  field. 


’Jith  the  exception  of  the  shortage  in  the  chemical  field,  it  is 
felt  that  projected  graducates  may  meet  the  needs  of  industry.  This 
may  be  realized  by  an  increased  number  of  graduates  from  the  evening 
programs,  private  schools,  and  by  improving  the  holding  power  of  the 
day  program. 

The  public  guidance  counselors  and  female  students  should  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  many  opportunities  available  to  girls  in  the  technical 
fields. 

In  vie\^  of  the  neu-ness  of  Computer  Technology,  a special  survey 
of  this  field  should  be  made.  This  should  include  a job  analysis  of 
this  technology  and  the  expansion  of  this  study  to  non-manufacturing 
fields. 

In  view  of  the  over-lapping  of  nuclear  technicians  and  other  categories, 
a clarification  of  this  job  description  should  be  obtained  from  the 
companies  involved  in  nuclear  work. 

Through  appropriate  publicity,  with  the  help  of  industry,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  guidance  personnel  and  other  educators,  the  image 
of  the  role  of  the  technician  must  be  placed  in  its  true  focus  so  that 
the  field  will  be  recognized  and  accepted  by  students  and  parents. 

It  is  recommended  that  industry  cooperate  in  providing  a clearer 
delineation  of  the  classification,  duties,  and  role  of  the  technician. 


APPENDIX 


Appendix  I 
TECHI'IICIAN  SUPVEY 


1963-1964 


Area  Distribution 


1.  Southern  District  Supervisor  - Arthur  J.  I^ers 

Hbrualk  State  Technical  Institute 

Labor  ^i^rket  Areas 

Assisting  Schools-Hstiry  Abbott  Tech.  School,  Danbury 
Bullard-Havens  Tech.  School,  Bridgeport 
J.M,  Wright  Technical  School,  Stamford 


Supervisor  - Carmelo  S.  Greco 

Waterbury  State  Teclinical  Institute 

Assisting  Schools-Eli  I'Jhitney  Tech.School,  Ifci'den 

Warren  Kaynor  " " , Waterbury 

Vinal  " " > liddietown 

Wilcox  " " , I bride  n 


Supervisor  - James  Meade 

Hartford  State  Technical  Institute 

Assisting  Schools-Wolcott  Technical  School,  Torrington 
Howell  Cheney  Tech.  School,  hbnehester 


Supervisor  - Donald  I'felter 

tondch  State  Technical  Institute 

Assisting  Schools-Windham  Tech.School,  Willimantic 
Ellis  Tech.  School,  Danielson 


22 

O 


11  Stamford 

12  Ibrwalk 

13  Bridgeport 

14  Danbury 


2,  Central  District 

21  !’ew  Haven 

22  Ansonia 

23  Waterbury 

24  Ibriden 

25  l^Lddletown 


3,  Hbrthern  District 

31  I'few  Britain 

32  Bristol 

33  Torrington 

34  Hartford 


4.  Eastern  District 

41  Ifew  London 

42  i'ferwich 

43  Willimantic 

44  Danielson 


APPEI'JDIX  II 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNECTICUT,  INC. 

Business  Roundup  Bulletin 

928  Farmington  Avenue  ° West  Hartford  7,  Connecticut 
No-  ^27  November  4,  1963 

1.  Technicians  in  Connecticut  Industry  - Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Nerden,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  announces  that  his  division  will  begin  a 
survey  this  month  of  the  lieed  for  technicians  in  Connecticut  in- 
dustry, Interviewers  will  visit  state  factories  seeking  data  on 
the  type  and  number  of  technical  employees  used  at  each  company 
and  will  also  try  to  determine  projected  needs  for  technicians  due 
to  expansion  and  replacement.  It  is  hoped  the  survey  will  be 
completed  by  the  spring  of  1964 . One  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to 
provide  direction  to  expansion  problems  of  the  state  technical 


institutes. 


Appendix  III 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEPARTMENT  CF  EDUCATION 

P.O.  Bax  2219  Theodore  Powell 

Hartford,  Connecticut  Jackson  7-6341,  Ext.2898 

Release:  Tuesday,  November  5,  1964 


Hartford,  5,  1963:  — A state  wide  study  of  the  need  for  technicians 
to  serve  Connecticut  industry  will  be  initiated  this  month,  State  Education 
Commissioner  William  J.  Sanders  announced  today.  This  survey  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  study 
was  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Industries  in  the  state  will  be  visited  by  interviewers  who  will  seek 
information  about  the  type  and  number  of  technicians  currently  employed,  as  well  as 
projected  needs  due  to  replacement  and  expansion.  Other  information  idll  be  sought 
about  tlie  use  of  women  as  technicians  and  the  necessary  educational  preparation. 

Organizational  plans  and  arrangements  for  cooperation  with  consulting 
committees,  chanibers  of  commerce,  manufacturers*  associations,  personnel  associ- 
ations and  other  groups  ard  now  being  developed.  The  study  should  be  completed 
hy  the  spring  of  1964. 

The  information  is  needed  for  planning  expansion  of  technical  institutes, 
additions  or  modifications  of  technologies,  as  well  as  to  provide  guidance  person- 
nel v/ith  an  estimate  of  the  job  opportunities  expected  in  technician  fields. 

Supervising  the  state-^dde  study  will  be  Iferbert  Righthand,  Research 
Consultant  for  the  Department.  He  \dll  be  assisted  by  Arthur  J.  fffrers,  Norwalk 
3tate  Techiiical  Institute;  Caricelo  S,  Greco,  Waterbury  State  Technical  Institute; 
James  Tfeade,  Hartford  State  Technical  Institute;  and  Donald  Walter,  Norwich  State 
Technical  Institute. 
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COI'T^UCTICUT  TECHFICIAN  SURVEY 


1963  - 1964 

Interviewer's  Instruction  Sheet 

Data  for  the  technician  survey  should  be  obtained  directly  through  personal 
interviews  with  key  personnel. 

Arrangement?  for  such  interviev;s  should  be  made  in  advance  in  preference  to  just 
"dropping  in." 

Large  companies  may  require  some  time  to  obtain  information.  In  this  case,  the 
survey  form  may  have  to  be  left  there.  Careful  explanation  of  the  lorocedure  of 
filling  out  this  form  should  be  presented. 

Column  1 should  be  filled  in  by  the  interviewer.  The  code  should  represent  his 
judgement  of  the  appropriate  existing  institute  educational  program  providing 
preparation  for  the  specific  job  title. 

Technology 
Chemical 
Civil 
Computer 
Electrical 
Ele  ctr o-Mb  chanical 
fechanical 
Metallurgical 
Tool 
Other 

Column  2.  The  comparer's  official  job  title  should  be  used. 

Column  3.  This  should  indicate  the  number  employed  in  the  specific  job  title. 
Column  4 reflects  immediate  needs. 

Column  5.  This  should  indicate  the  number  of  technicians  sought  to  replace 
those  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company.  If  a percentage  is  quoted,  please 
convert  into  numbers. 

Column  6.  This' should  contain  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employees  to  be 
added  during  the  next  decade  (1973).  Do  not  include  those  enumerated  in 
Columns  3,  4,  and  5. 

Column  7 should  indicate  the  employer's  \d.llingness  to  consider  female 
personnel  (if  available). 

Column  8 should  indicate  the  minimum  educational  level  preferred.  This  informa- 
tion should  help  us  assess  the  level  of  technician  required,  industrial  or 
engineering.  It  is  not  expected  that  a four-year  college  program  should  be 
required  for  a technician  level  job,  however,  some  conqpanies  may  describe 
professional  positions  as  technician. 

Any  remarks  related  to  technical  education  should  be  noted  in  the  space  alloted 
for  comments.  These  comments  may  refer  to  needed  educational  programs, 
evaluations  of  former  graduates  or  suggested  programs. 

If  the  company  position  title  does  not  clearly  describe  the  duties,  please 
indicate  characteristics  of  job  in  comment  column  or  on  attached  sheet. 
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APPENDIX  IX 


STATE  TECHNICIAN  NEEDS  BY  TECHNOLOGY 
FOR  SAMPLE  SURVEYED 

January  1964  - December  1973 


Technology 

Employed 

1964 

Chemical 

939 

Civil 

249 

Computer 

159 

Electrical 

1719 

Electro-mechanical 

390 

Mechanical 

1185 

Metallurgical 

187 

Tool 

681 

Nuclear 

130 

Other 

45 

All  Technologies 

5684 

Annual 

Replacements 

Ten  Year 
Expansion 

Annual 

Needs 

47 

399 

91 

13 

29  - 

21 

8 

97 

19 

86 

1523 

245 

20 

201 

42 

59 

615 

126 

9 

94 

21 

34 

293 

66 

7 

— 

7 

— 

23 

* 

283 

3274 

638 

Variety  of  areas  included  make  this  figure  meaningless. 
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FOREWORD 


A two-day  conference  on  vocational  education  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  School  System 
was  held  on  February,  25  and  26,  1966.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  five  persons,  representing  the 
senior  high  and  technical  high  schools,  the  administrative  staff  of  the  school  system,  business 
and  industry,  labor,  governmental  agencies,  universities,  and  community  organizations  at- 
tended and  participated. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Vocational  Education  - Today  and  Tomorrow."  While 
the  problems  and  posture  of  vocational  education  today  were  examined,  the  main  hope  was  that 
guide-lines  and  broad  principles  would  emerge  for  the  vocational  education  program  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  cost  of  the  conference  was  approved  fox’  funding  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

This  report  is  a transcript  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  a complete  record  except  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  thirteen  break-up  groups  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session.  These  discussions 
were  summarized  in  the  report  delivered  by  Dr.  Ernesto.  Kohl,  ai.d  this  summary  is  in- 
cluded herein. 

Deep  appreciation  is  acknowledged  to  all  persons  who  planned  and  participated  in  the  con- 
ference. 


C.  TAYLOR  WHITTIER 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

ARTHUR  HERTZFELD 

Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
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A.  CONFERENCE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW” 
FEBRUARY  28-26,  1966 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


ARTHUR  HERTZ  FELD,  presiding 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1966 

CHAIRMAN  HERTZFELD:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  opening  this  Conference  on 
Vocational  Education  I am  pleased  that  so  many  of  you  are  here  today  to  help  make  this 
meeting  a success.  We  are  hopeful  that  through  this  conference  we  will  be  able  to  set  guide- 
posts  that  will  establish  a program  for  vocational  education  in  Philadelphia  and  that  will  point 

the  way  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing  problems  facing  vocational  education  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Recently  I attended  a meeting  of  a planning  group  of  the  Research  Council  of  the 
Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement  where  such  problems  as  the  following  were 
identified:  the  image  of  vocational  education;  the  question  of  flexibility ; early  or  late  choice; 
general  or  specialized  vocational  preparation;  the  selection  of  programs;  the  question  of  who 
does  the  training  and  where;  the  question  of  teacher  and  counselor  preparation  for  vocational 
education;  the  determination  of  program  success;  the  provision  of  facilities  for  new  programs 
the  question  of  pre-vocational  exploration;  and  the  role  of  guidance  in  vocational  education. 
These  are  formidable  questions  to  tackle . 

Although  what  we  say  may  be  particularly  identified  with  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  other  cjjies  over  the  country  facing  similar  problems  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  our  deliberations. 
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At  this  time  I am  honored  to  introduce  our  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Poindexter,  who  will  say  a word  of  welcome. 

MR.  ROBERT  L.  POINDEXTER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hertzfeld. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  very  happy  task  to  bring  a word  of  greeting  to  you 
on  behalf  of  Superintendent  Whittier,  who  is  in  Harrisburg  in  conference  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  Rackley.  He  did  want  me  to  communicate  to  you  his  deep  interest  in  what 
happens  here  today  and  tomorrow. 

All  of  us  realize  full  well  that  what  comes  out  of  these  two  days  might  well  chart 
the  course  of  vocational  education  in  our  Philadelphia  public  schools.  We  think  this  is  entirely 
possible  because  we  represent  here  quite  an  array  of  talent,  making  this  conference  I think 
somewhat  of  a red-letter  day  in  that  we  do  have  so  many  people  from  business,  industry,  law 

and  government,  and  from  the  school  system  itself  meeting  here  to  deliberate  on  this  very 
vital  topic. 

So  I am  very  happy  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the  Superintendent,  the  distinguished 
members  of  our  B i of  Education,  some  of  whom  are  here,  and  hope  that  out  of  your  delib- 
erations will  come,  as  Art  Hertzfeld  has  said,  some  guideposts  and  guidelines  and  maybe  a 
blueprint  to  help  us  chart  our  course. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  and  I wish  you  very  fruitful  deliberations. 

CHAIRMAN  HERTZFELD:  Our  speaker  this  morning  is  Dr.  Charles  R.  DeCarlo, 
Director  of  Automation  Research  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  He  joined 
this  company  in  1951  in  Pittsburgh  as  a sales  trainee.  Then  he  became  a representative  for 
their  Applied  Science  Division.  In  1954  Dr.  DeCarlo  was  promoted  to  Assistant  Director  of 
Applied  Science,  and  the  following  year  was  made  Director  in  the  Data  Processing  Division. 
After  serving  as  an  Assistant  Divisional  General  Manager  he  was  named  IBM  Director  of  Edu- 
cation in  May  1961.  He  was  advanced  to  IBM  Director  of  Systems  Research  and  Development 
in  October  1963.  In  July  1965  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Automation  Research. 

Dr.  DeCarlo  holds  a B.S.  degree  in  Engineering  and  a Ph.D.  degree  in  Mathe- 
matics from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He's  a veteran  of  World  War  II  and  he  served  as  a 
Naval  officer  in  charge  of  a rocket-launching  team. 

Dr.  DeCarlo  is  a distinguished  person  in  his  field.  He  has  a deep  interest  in  vo- 
cational education.  I am  sure  his  message  this  morning,  his  keynote  speech  for  this  con- 
ference, is  going  to  be  a stimulating  one. 
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DR.  CHARLES  DeCARIO:  Mr.  Hertzfeld,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  long  list  of 
jobs  that  was  just  outlined  underscores  the  fact  that  you  change  careers  often,  both  at  IBM 
and  in  our  society.  I think  it  would  have  been  probably  more  meaningful  to  describe  the  only 
thing  or  one  of  the  few  things  which  I feel  is  really  relevant  to  my  being  here:  I am  a member 
of  a school  board  and  I have  seen  the  problems  of  school  administration.  So  I am  coming  with 
not  a complete  ignorance  of  the  realities  of  life. 

However,  my  job  here  is  not  to  talk  about  the  practical  problems,  but  to  suggest 
a view  for  the  future  against  which  the  panelists  will  consider  the  practicalities. 

One  theoretical  and  practical  note,  however,  before  I start.  I am  convinced  (I  am 
an  optimist)  that  we  caii  change  in  education.  I believe  that  unfortunately  there  is  an  image 
extant  that  public  education  is  jus:  a conservative,  stick-in-the-mud,  slow-changing,  high 
inertia  process,  but  if  you  really  look  at  what  the  situation  was  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  you're 

impressed  with  the  enormous  changes  that  have  taken  place  when  measured  against  ordinary- 
human  change . 

Fifty  years  ago  the  average  length  of  school  for  a person  was  four  and  a half  years . 
The  average  individual  attended  school  less  than  five  months.  Ten  percent  of  the  population 
was  illiterate. 

I don't  mention  these  figures  in  any  way  to  justify  what  we  have  today,  but  only  to 
put  into  historical  perspective  that  change  is  taking  place  which  I believe  will  take  place  even 
faster  in  the  future. 

With  the  acceptance  or  that  belief  in  change  let  me  comment  about  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  I want  to  take  up  the  two  aspects  of  it:  vocation  and  education.  I want  to  comment 
about  the  nature  of  this  problem.  I'd  like  to  describe  what  I think  are  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions of  vocational  education  as  it  is  practiced  today. 

First  of  all,  I think  there  is  a belief  that  a series  of  trades,  crafts  or  skills 
actually  exists  for  which  you  can  be  trained.  Secondly,  it  is  generally  believed  that  these 
trades  are  stable  over  a person's  working  career;  that  one  learns  to  be  a plasterer,  an  elec- 
trician, an  automobile  mechanic,  an  engineer  or  a doctor  and  that  once  he  qualifies  at  a cer- 
tain level  of  practice  the  rest  of  his  life  he  has  essentially  a stable  career,  craft  or  profession. 

I think  there  is  the  notion  today  in  public  school  systems  that  the  earlier  the  ado- 
lescent makes  his  career  decision  the  better  are  his  chances  for  becoming  a fully  organized 
and  successful  member  of  the  working  community. 
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I think  we  have  also  in  our  educational  system  an  implicit  assumption  that  it  shall 
continue  to  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  socio-economic  and  cultural  differences  which  lead 
some  people  to  go  on  to  be  "college  material,"  other  people  to  be  "general  education  material," 
other  people  to  be  "vocational  educational  material,"  and  some  to  be  dropouts  and  some  to  be 
problems.  I think  we  perceive,  as  I say,  a sort  of  stability  in  accepting  the  notion  that  some- 
how or  other  people  are  destined. 

And,  finally,  I think  we  hold  to  the  notion  that  to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  vo- 
cational education  a high  priority  must  be  placed  upon  the  individual  teacher's  practical  ex- 
perience above  other  teaching  and  other  educational  qualifications. 

This  would  say  that  what  vocational  education  proceeds  from  is  in  a large  sense  a 
view  of  the  world  which  suggests  that  it's  stable,  a view  of  the  world  which  suggests  that 
trades,  crafts,  etc.  will  endure,  and  a view  of  the  world  which  says  that  the  present  social 
environment  will  be  projected  into  the  future. 

I want  to  challenge  those,  and  I challenge  them  on  two  bases:  first,  the  nature  of 
work  — what  it  is  people  really  do;  secondly,  the  nature  and  the  role  of  what  the  educators  do. 

Let  me  say  that  work  today  is  something  that  a lot  of  people  do  and  very  few  know 
much  about.  We  have  a work  ethos,  as  it  is  callec’,  that  goes  back  to  original  sin  — Adam 
being  ousted  out  of  the  garden,  being  told  to  gain  his  bread  essentially  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow;  and  that  ethical  basis  of  work  underlies  an  awful  lot  of  our  everyday  view.  I want  to 
describe  what  I think  are  the  characteristics  of  even  today's  world,  but,  much  more  impor- 
tantly, the  characteristics  that  I foresee  in  the  world  of  twenty-five  years  from  now  which  is 
where  the  people  we're  really  concerned  with  are  going  to  live. 

First  of  all,  work  is  becoming  increasingly  abstract,  increasingly  demanding  that 
the  individual  deal  with  symbols,  and  it's  increasingly  organized  in  human  systems.  Til  put 
it  this  way.  If  you  try  to  characterize  the  age  of  today  or  the  age  of  the  future,  people  have 
used  such  terms  as  "the  information  explosion,"  "the  second  industrial  revolution,"  I have  a 
much  more  simple  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  real  difference  between  the  world  today  versus  a 
hundred  or  fifty  years  ago  is  that  we  are  now  applying  techniques  of  rationalization  of  axiomatic 
thinking  to  practically  all  human  processes.  This  has  a lot  of  benefits,  I mi^t  note  in  passing, 
and  a great  many  dangers. 

The  world  is  a smarter  place;  that  is,  the  western  world.  We  do  use  logic.  We 
do  use  rationality.  And  we  have  to  face  up  to  it.  An  instance  of  the  pi  m of  doing  this,  for 
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example,  is  the  resistance  — sometimes  emotional  resistance  — that  such  programs  as 
"the  new  mathematics"  engenders  among  parents.  The  new  mathematics  isn't  new  mathe- 
matics at  all.  It's  just  a new  way  to  teach  logical  thinking  by  articulating  the  axiomatic  method. 
We  have  always  felt  that  education  was  something  in  which  you  were  aiming  to  produce  reason- 
able people,  and  in  new  mathematics  basically  we're  trying  to  draw  a blueprint  for  how  you 
think  logically,  and  yet  the  disturbance  between  generations  I think  underscores  the  difference 
between  what  our  kids  are  going  to  be  and  how  they're  going  to  look  at  things  and  the  way  we 

do.  They're  going  to  be  more  logical  and  they're  going  to  have  to  work  in  a more  rationalized 
environment. 

Secondly , the  increased  productivity  that  you  get  out  of  machines  and  technique  — 
and  I'll  just  lump  that  all  together  as  automation  — leads  to  a situation  where  the  individual's 
input  is  increasingly  characterized  by  lower  energy  levels.  Very  few  people  in  the  work 
process  work  hard  physically.  Now,  I know  you're  going  to  say,  "He's  just  a theorist  up 
there  and  all  he  has  worked  with  are  computers  and  paper. " But  compare  the  work  today  with 
what  went  on  in  the  English  coal  mines  a hundred  fifty  years  ago  and  try  to  fill  in  the  gap  be- 
tween individual  energy  expended.  Another  way  to  look  at  this  is  to  plot  the  reverse  curve: 
the  amount  of  energy  per  capita  that  has  grown  over  the  last  hundred  years  so  that  today  in  the 
United  States  our  energy  per  capita  is  about  six  times  our  nearest  competitor  and  each  of  us 
has  appliances,  motors  --  mechanical  slaves. 

The  next  effect  of  this  is  that  the  individual  has  to  put  less  physical  energy  into 
what  he's  doing,  but  he  has  another  function  which  follows  from  the  first.  He  has  got  to  be 
able  to  follow  patterns.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to  detect  differences  in  the  environment.  For 
example,  if  you're  working  a power  saw  you  have  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  nature  of  that 
machine  and  the  delicacy  of  following  the  pattern.  This  is  a different  kind  of  skill  than  using 
the  total  musculature  system  in  sawing  a piece  of  wood  in  a single  straight  line. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  work  world  as  a result  of  the  first  two  — rationalization 
and  lower  energy  levels  — is  that  you  find  work  being  organized  into  larger  groups.  You  have 
the  bureaucracies  — IBM,  General  Motors,  Gimbels,  Macy,  the  public  school  system,  etc. 
Work  will  be  organized  in  larger  units  as  a result  of  the  first  two.  This  means  that  we  are 
moving  to  a situation  in  which  the  work  experience  becomes  much  more  a role  experience 
than  a job  experience.  The  work  defines  at  a given  instance  in  a person's  career  who  he  is 
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by  the  roles  he  plays  in  the  various  organizations  which  his  job  directly  impinges  upon.  And 
this  notion  of  role  rather  than  job  contribution  has  many,  many  important  consequences  in  the 
training  of  children  that  I hope  to  get  to  later. 

Another  corollary  of  the  nature  of  work  in  the  future  is  that  we  are  going  to  have 
more  leisure  time.  We're  going  to  have  more  free  time.  We're  going  to  have  more  time 
away  from  the  job  and  also  more  time  on  the  job  in  which  you  are  not  intimately  involved  in 
the  work  process.  One  simply  ha.®  to  walk  through  an  office  or  a plant  and  observe  the  be- 
havior at  the  coffee  break  to  realize  how  much  free  time,  how  much  gossip,  how  much  "fooling 
around"  there  is  in  the  work  process. 

I happen  to  think  this  is  a very  important  thing  to  encourage  in  the  work  depart- 
ment because  it  builds  in  the  reserve  energy  that  an  organization  needs  when  it  has  to  put  out 
under  a crisis  or  emergency.  But  there  is  leisure  time  on  the  job  and  there  is  leisure  time 
off  the  job,  and  how  people  behave  when  they  are  not  confronted  directly  with  the  work  experi- 
ence is  an  important  aspect  of  their  training  and  personality. 

I guess  I would  summarize  this  by  saying  that  as  the  individual  perceives  his  job 
and  his  role  in  the  future  it's  going  to  be  increasingly  in  a white  collar  environment,  an  en- 
vironment where  he  has  much  more,  in  a sense,  free  or  non-connected  time.  It's  going  to  be 

I 

an  environment  where  he  will  find  — I hate  the  term,  but  it's  probably  the  best  one  that  covers 
it  — the  notion  of  middle  class  values.  I don't  think  that  middle  class  values  are  so  bad,  as 
other  people  do;  I think  the  fact  that  everybody  is  aspiring  to  them  is  probably  a good  thing. 

But  this  means  that  you're  going  to  have  a role  rather  than  a job  or  work  centered  kind  of 
existence. 

I would  say  you  see  this  if  you  look  at  the  way  people  work  today.  I'll  take  two 
kinds  of  work  by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  simple  definition:  that  which  is  done  under  a 
roof  and  that  which  isn't.  If  you  look  at  jobs  that  are  done  under  a roof  you  find  by  and  large 
they  make  high  demands  on  reasoning  ability.  You've  got  to  be  able  to  read  a sign  and  under- 
stand what  it  means  when  it  says  "high  voltage  - danger."  You've  got  to  know  how  to  read 
blueprints  or  procedures.  You  have  to  take  orders.  You  have  to  participate  in  a rational 
environment.  You  have  to  involve  yourself  in  an  enviionment  where  machines  and  men  are 
interposed  each  with  the  other;  for  instance,  the  environment  of  this  hotel:  the  elevators,  the 
kinds  of  machinery  that  are  in  the  kitchens,  the  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.  Men  and  women  are 
in  an  environment  of  machines.  You  have  to  accept  the  notion,  as  I said,  that  there  is 
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systemization  going  around  all  about  you,  and  you  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  your  physical 

senses  are  not  fully  utilized  in  the  job,  that  you  operate  essentially  at  a low  level  of  physical 
exertion. 

In  outside  jobs,  where  you  don't  have  a roof  over  your  head,  I find  not  too  much 
difference.  In  a lot  of  these  jobs  you  have  tools  basically  which  are  extensions  not  simply  of 
the  muscle  but  of  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  brain.  Working  with  hand  tools  in  the  construction 
trade,  working  with  machinery  in  a garden,  you  have  the  coordination  of  hand,  eye  and  brain. 

There  is  really  very  little  brute  labor  left  in  the  western  world.  Most  of  it  is  hand,  eye  and 
brain. 

You  have  the  requirement  that  you  follow  patterns.  For  example,  a bulldozer 
operator  has  an  enormous  amplification  factor  as  he  moves  his  various  gears  or  cranes.  He 
has  to  be  very  sensitive  to  what  we  call  pattern  recognition,  understanding  what  it  is  he's 
trying  to  do  in  the  environment,  responding  to  change  in  the  environment  and  knowing  the 
sensory  equipment  of  the  engine  so  he  can  maneuver  it.  He  has  what  appears  to  be  for  the 
guy  that  works  under  the  roof  a more  free  life.  This  may  be  a romantic  notion  because  he's 
outside,  has  the  air,  and  the  guy  that  is  inside  gets  only  what  is  called  by  the  architect  outside 

awareness.  But  I don't  think  there  is  much  romance  in  being  outside,  particularly  on  cold 
days. 

I would  point  out  that  in  both  these  job  environments  several  things  have  happened 
in  the  las't  twenty  years.  First  of  all,  there  aren't  many  jobs  that  you  can  take  now  and  just  by 
imitating  someone  else  learn  the  job.  You  can't  do  it  by  imitation.  This  means  that  you  really 
can't  use  the  scheme  of  apprenticeship  in  its  totality.  You  don't  learn  by  observing.  It  means 
that  there  aren't  many  so-called  entry  jobs  available  whereby  you  get  a job,  watch  what  other  | 

people  do,  imitate,  and  then  move  up.  Entry  jobs  tend  to  be  fixed  and  not  important  with  re- 
spect  to  the  next  step. 

The  net  of  this  effect  means  that  you  have  to  question  essentially  what  it  is  you  tell  j 
children  in  kindergarten,  pre-kindergarten,  first,  second  and  third  grades  about  the  world  of 
work.  If  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  man  and  the  idea  that  work  is  a punishment  and  that  you  have 
to  sweat  to  make  a living,  you're  going  to  say  one  thing.  Maybe  you've  got  to  say  part  of  that, 
but  I think  if  you  look  around  at  the  future  world  "it  ain't  that  way  at  all."  We've  now  past 
East  of  Eden  and  we're  somewhere  toward  Jerusalem  - not  quite  there.  But  life  is  different 
and  you  have  to  communicate  the  importance  of  the  brain,  the  importance  of  hand-eye -brain 
motion,  and  the  importance  of  dealing  in  an  environment  of  people  and  machines. 
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This  leads  me  then  to  a rather  heretical  statement:  that  the  educator  must 
basically  raise  the  issue  constantly  through  the  educational  process  of  just  how  important  is 
work.  Is  it  the  end-all  and  purpose  of  education?  Obviously  it  has  practical  implications  — 
and,  remember,  I'm  now  talking  for  the  kids  twenty-five  years  from  now.  But  he  has  to  ask 
this  question:  How  important  is  vocation  versus  education?  How  important  is  what  he  will  do 
compared  to  what  he  is  or  what  he  will  be. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a question  that  means  a lot  to  the  child  and  it  means  a lot  to 
the  adult  and  it  means  a lot  to  society  at-large. 

There  are  very  few  people  I know  that  have  challenged  the  nature  of  work,  that 
have  raised  the  question  of  what  are  we  really  doing  to  our  children. 

It  is  obvious  that  I think  the  world  of  work  has  changed  and  will  be  even  more  pro- 
nouncedly changing  in  the  future . I would  put  my  final  underscoring  on  this  by  pointing  out  to 
you  the  enormous  gradient  or  difference  between  the  western  world  and  the  non-western  world 
As  we  go  ahead  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  if  we  don't  have  a citizenry  that  understands  the 
nature  of  what  it's  doing  and  is  committed  to  it  totally,  then  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  where  we  have  to,  I hope,  communicate  what  is  best  about  our  system  of  work  and 
society  and  ameliorate  what  isn't  --  if  we  don't  do  this,  then  I think  we  are  headed  for  chaos. 

I see  the  work  environment  in  this  country  as  being  affected  in  the  future  in  a pro- 
found way  hy  what  goes  on  in  India,  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I guess  you  might  ask  since  I don't  consider  work  very  important  what  I do  con- 
sider important,  and  I want  to  now  talk  about  the  other  half  of  the  phrase,  about  education.  I 
have  a very  simple  definition  for  education  that  I've  accepted;  it's  by  Steckel:  The  purpose  of 
education  is  simply  to  surmount  the  past,  to  utilize  the  present,  and  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

I think  that's  almost  a cliche;  you  can't  argue  it.  And  if  you  accept  it  then  one 
must  analyze  what  is  it  we're  doing  to  children  in  education.  I raise  the  question:  Are  you 
being  fair  to  children  to  expect  them  as  a result  of  the  educational  process  to  go  out  and  be- 
I come  valid  working  members  of  the  community?  I think  that  vocational  education  or  education 

itself  starts  at  birth,  and  that  the  most  important  years  are  probably  up  through  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  the  so-called  medieval  age  of  reason.  What  you  do  there  and  the  resources 
you  put  there  will  pay  off,  in  my  personal  view,  a thousandfold  rather  than  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  by  the  time  the  child  is  a high  school  dropout. 

If  I look  at  the  child  in  kindergarten  or  nursery  school  today  what  do  I think  he 
needs?  What  are  his  needs  to  live  in  the  future?  First  of  all,  he  must  have  what  I will  call  a 
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minimum  while-collar  literacy.  I'm  not  talking  about  reading  and  writing;  I'm  talking  about 
the  whole  ability  to  deal  in  the  white-collar  environment,  and  I use  "white-collar"  because 
that's  the  easy  way  to  symbolize  rationalization,  application  of  mental  powers.  You  have  to 
ha\’e  this,  and  when  I say  you  have  to  have  it  I mean  he  has  to  want  to  have  it.  You  just  can't 

dump  this  stuff  into  his  head;  he  has  to  want  it. 

Secondly,  he  has  to  have  as  he  grows  a minimum  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  family  relationship,  of  the  family  in  society,  individual  responsibility  to  others.  Only  by 
understanding  the  family  unit,  which  I look  forward  to  as  being  a great  bulwark  for  preserving 
values  in  the  future,  can  he  participate  in  a world  of  the  future.  This  means  that  you  have  to 
teach  the  things  that  all  the  old  educators  say  you  have  to  teach. 

He  has  to  have  the  ability  and  we  have  to  help  him  preserve  the  ability  to  stay 
alive  and  conscious  and  curious.  He  has  got  to  be  open,  and  this  means  that  teachers  have  got 
to  quit  feeling  that  they  have  to  have  every  answer  to  every  question  that  the  child  raises. 

It' s a wonder  sometimes  that  any  curiosity  is  left  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  seventh  grade 
because  every  adult  you  meet  seems  to  want  to  be  smarter  than  you  are.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
my  experience  is  that  most  children  have  some  area  at  least  where  they  are  considerably 
brighter  than  the  adult. 

I think  we  need  a minimum  seeding  in  the  child  of  what  I will  call  a sense  of  culture 
and  play— the  non-work,  non-useful  aspects  of  education.  In  other  words,  it's  almost  to  the 
point  where  we  ought  to  throw  out  of  education  the  idea  that  you're  studying  this  because  it's 
useful,  rm  talking  about  early  childhood  education.  In  early  childhood  you  study  because  it's 
curious  and  it's  fun.  What  this  will  lead  to,  it  seems  to  me,  as  they  grow  older  is  the  im- 
portance of  life  rather  than  the  importance  of  work.  I think  it  was  Freud  that  concluded  that 
the  two  great  drives  or  two  great  abilities  were  to  work  and  to  love,  and  I thmk  vocational 
education  in  one  very  real  sense  negates  that  quality  of  love.  It  only  can  come  out  of  self- 
consciousness  and  being  a different  kind  of  human  being  as  a result  of  the  process  of  edu- 
cation. 

I am  very  serious  about  making  the  importance  of  life  and  self-consciousness  the 
end  of  the  educational  process  rather  than  the  usefulness  of  what  you've  learned.  I know  you 
think  this  is  a crazy  ideal  and  that  we  have  all  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  schools,  but 
if  you  don't  have  these  values  the  way  you  solve  tomorrow's  problems  will  probably  come  out 
of  the  past  and  not  advance  the  bail.  So  I am  going  to  say  them  anyway. 
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This  means  that  educators  have  got  to  raise  the  si^ts  and  they've  got  to  quit  the 
terrible  and  arrogant  assumption  that  some  people  can't  work,  that  some  people  just  aren't 
good  enough  to  do  some  things.  They've  just  got  to  get  over  that.  It's  built  into  everyone. 
Every  man  that  has  taken  one  degree  more  than  another,  one  course  more,  the  way  we're 
taught  you  can't  help  but  get  a little  bit  of  this  arrogance  built  into  you,  and  you've  got  to 
constantly  work  it  out. 

This  means,  if  I can  put  it  another  way,  that  you  have  to  treat  children  with  re- 
spect. That's  a very  difficult  thing  to  do  because  they  have  more  energy  than  you  do,  they 
have  more  freedom  in  a sense,  and  they  get  you  in  trouble.  But  you've  got  to  treat  them  with 
respect. 

In  a practical  sense  this  leads  me  to  the  following  kind  of  assertion.  I have 
listened  now  for  five  or  ten  years  to  the  hand-wringing  on  the  problem  of  high  school  dropouts. 
But  I have  another  facet  to  bring  to  this,  and  that  is  that  maybe  the  high  school  dropout  isn't 
a dropout  but  is  a societal  shutout;  and  this  is  a very  different  point  of  view  because  it  re- 
moves from  the  educator  the  need  to  justify  and  to  take  on  his  back  the  correction  of  other 
ills  which  the  community  must  share  with  him. 

I think  educators,  and  particularly  vocational  educators,  are  too  prone  to  accept 
I won't  say  responsibility  for  the  problem,  but  at  least  responsibility  for  a major  share  of  its 
correction  or  amelioration.  I think  it  has  to  be  constantly  drummed  into  the  community  con- 
sciousness that  this  is  a total  community  problem;  that  it  is  not  an  educational  thing,  that  he 
is  not  an  educational  dropout  but  that  the  community  has  shut  him  out. 

I happen  to  believe  in  the  notion  that  obviously  what  you  do  with  very,  very  young 
children  is  the  most  important  thing.  You  know  this  idea  that  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
grows.  To  use  that  metaphor,  it  seems  that  it  is  wrong  for  educators  to  look  at  a landscape 
of  stunted  trees  and  try  to  go  through  horticulture  without  reminding  he,  garden  owners  that 
maybe  they  didn't  provide  the  right  environment. 

Let  me  summarize  my  ideals  and  then  I'll  come  to  some  specific  recommendations 
which  people  can  argue  with.  My  ideals  are  very  simple.  Everything  that  I have  seen  in  the 
research  work  that  I've  been  involved  with  in  machines— when  we  try  to  understand  the  learn- 
ing process  and  try  to  build  systems  that  are  the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  the  axio- 
matic method — lead  me  to  several  human  conclusions. 
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Number  one,  we  have  grossly  underestimated  the  importance  of  getting  the  right 
kind  of  resources,  attention  and  direction  given  to  the  very  young.  Fm  not  just  harping  on 
Project  Head  Start  and  all  the  other  things  that  have  become  fashionable.  They're  great  and 
Fm  not  against  them.  But  just  on  a pure  technical  systems  basis,  just  looking  at  the  problem 
and  treating  the  child  simply  as  an  information  mechanism,  the  payoff  in  working  early  and 
working  well  will  more  than  offset  the  effort  expended  with  the  children. 

I happen  to  believe  that  machines  have  their  plar  e in  education;  obviously,  working 
with  IBM  I do.  But  at  this  level  I would  point  out  that  what  is  needed  is  not  machinery,  not 
programmed  instruction,  and  not  computers,  but  just  vastly  revised  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

There  has  to  be  more  superb  adult-child  contact.  The  family  has  to  take  a bigger  hand  in  this 
thing. 

It's  a rather  curious  thing  that  at  a time  in  history  when  the  family  really  should  be 
the  most  important  element  in  the  development  of  the  future  because  of  this  notion  of  the  child's 
importance  there  is  a general  acce*^  ance  that  they're  somehow  or  other  losing  this  impor- 
tance. It's  a very  strange  paradox. 

If  I leave,  then,  the  notion  with  you  that  I really  believe  you  must  get  to  the  child 
first,  then  let  me  talk  about  after  the  child  has  developed,  what  I think  we  can  do  in  the  way  of 
recommendations.  I would  recommend  to  educators  in  general  that  they  draw  in  the  total 
community  to  share  their  pmblems  and  to  quit  being  the  agents  on  which  other  people  can  dis- 
charge their  lack  of  responsibility. 

In  specific  terms  I will  make  the  following  kinds  of  statements  for  this  conference 
to  consider.  I think  we  need  an  enormously  expanded  technical  junior  college,  technical  in- 
stitute program,  and  it  has  to  be  geared  to  work  experiences  of  a wide  variety  and  a wide  de- 
gree of  complexity.  I hope  that  we  will  have  not  compulsory  education  beyond  the  twelfth 
grade  (because  Fm  not  very  happy  about  compulsory  education  beyond  the  eighth)  but  I think 
we  ought  to  have  it  availaljle  for  anyone  that  wants  to  take  it. 

I think  we've  got  to  find  ways  to  make  a whole  new  set  of  degrees  and  make  it 
fashionable  to  terminate  an  education  at  a particular  point  in  time  and  give  it  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. We  have  to  develop  that  these  things  are  very  important.  I think  we  have  to  find  ways 
so  that  at  each  level  of  education  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  the  child  may  find  new  ways 
or  we  may  get  to  him  and  stimulate  him  to  branch  out.  In  other  words,  we've  got  to  almost 
reverse  our  traditional  notion  of  asking  "what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  Growing 
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up,  we  should  say , is  to  not  be  anything.  It's  to  always  be  available  to  something  new.  So  at 
the  end  of  a technical  institute  if  we  do  the  job  properly  some  people  will  continue  to  learn, 
continue  to  go  on. 

I think  it  would  make  sense  to  have  some  kind  of  GI  Bill.  My  personal  view  of  the 
GI  Bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  last  world  war  is  that  it  did  more  (probably  more  than  any  other 
single  event  in  American  education  other  than  maybe  the  founding  of  the  land  grant  colleges) 
to  shape  and  change  the  nature  of  this  country  by  simply  raising  educational  expectations  and 
opening  the  horizons  of  people.  There  is  also,  by  the  way,  the  practical  concomitant  that  it 

raised  the  skill  and  technical  and  intellectual  level  of  the  work  force  which  enabled  us  to  move 
rapidly . 

I think  quite  seriously  that  a subsidy  on  the  basis  of  those  who  can  compete  and 
want  to  go  on  and  make  this  competition  highly  desirables^would  be  a wise  expenditure  of  both 
federal  and  state  money. 

I think  industry  could  do  quite  a bit  by  making  available— or  I don't  think  industry 
should  carry  these  things  as  charity— I think  these  should  come  as  a result  of  national  and 
fiscal  policy  that  we  encourage  industry  to  do  these  things,  but  I think  there  are  people  in  in- 
dustry who  are  going  to  be  retired,  who  want  to  retire.  The  retirement  age  in  industry  is 
coming  down  and  I think  before  too  long  fifty-five  will  very  much  be  the  expected  age  of  retire- 
ment. This  is  a set  of  resources  that  could  be  used  in  what  is  now  called  vocational  education. 
These  are  people  who  could  be  brought. in.  Added  to  their  work  experience  if  they  could  be 

given  a two-year  training  period,  let's  say,  they  could  then  contribute  in  a meaningful  way  to 
ongoing  life. 

I have  interviewed  too  many  men  in  high  and  middle  and  lower  management  positions 
where  after  they  have  sort  of  made  their  mark  they're  looking  around  for  something  more 

meaningful  to  do,  and  I think  there  is  a great  fund  of  people  available— a resource  which  is 
not  being  tapped. 

In  the  same  way,  for  early  childhood  education  if  we  could  relax  some  of  the  pre- 
scriptive agencies  of  education  and  take  advantage  of  many  of  the  women  who  are  available  we 
would  have  another  untapped  resource.  I don't  mean  we  should  denegrate  them  by  calling 
them  teachers'  aides,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  may  have  much  more  to 
teach  than  the  teacher  herself.  I think  industry  can  do  quite  a bit  by  joining— and  this  has  to 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  industry  interest  and  cannot  be  done  as  charity  and  should  not  be  done 
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as  charity.  I think  we  must  find  ways  to  draw  the  organized  industries,  that  is,  where  you 
have  fairly  large  plant  investment,  where  you  have  organized  management  teams  and  sets  of 
resources  that  create  a work  environment- -to  integrate  the  company,  the  school  system  and 
the  public  so  that  we  guarantee  a variety  of  work  experiences  without  making  the  forced  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  company  to  hire  the  person  after  he  has  the  experience. 

I think  we've  got  to  be  reasonable  about  what  you  ask  industry  to  do,  but  I think 
you  can  ask  them  to  do  much  more  than  they  are  doing.  The  is  very  little  done  in  the  way 
of  developing  creative  community-industry-school  situations.  Each  side  is  going  to  have  to 
give  a little  in  this  triangle  to  make  it  stable. 

I think  in  the  long  run  we  have  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  notion  of  (I  hate  to 
call  it  this)  learning  for  fun.  I know  that's  something  about  which  educators  say,  "By  the 
time  the  kid  gets  to  high  school  it's  dead."  We've  got  to  find  a way  to  do  this,  and  maybe  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  go  through  the  agency  of  sports  or  music.  I'm  not  quite  sure  how  to  do  it, 
but  we  ought  to  restore  the  openness  of  intellectual  curiosity  because  that  will  be  a great 
elasticity  barrier,  so  to  speak,  for  us  to  change  in  the  future.  We  are  going  to  have  to  change 
and  it  would  be  nice  to  have  people  who  are  curious,  because  curious  people  are  people  who 
are  willing  to  accept  change. 

Then  the  final  two  recommendations  I would  make  are  these.  Somehow  or  other 
we  have  to  admit  back  into  the  educational  process  the  full  physical  development  and  animal 
development  of  the  human  being.  This  involves  many  more  kinds  of  intramural  sports.  This 
involves  a moving  away  from  the  idea  of  the  sport  being  the  institution's  hallmark.  I'm  talking 
about  really  developing  the  human  animal  senses,  because  these  are  the  things  that  are  in  a 
sense  falling  into  disuse  because  of  the  low  energy  nature  of  work. 

Max  Frisch  had  a wonderful  epigram  about  this.  He  said  that  technology  is  the  art 
of  organizing  the  world  so  we  don't  have  to  experience  it.  Well,  it's  up  to  the  educators  to 
find  creative  programs  which  will  truly  involve,  again  educational  cliches,  coordination  of  the 
child,  extension  of  his  physical  capabilities,  and  so  on.  And  this  has  to  be  something  that  con- 
tinues. 

I submit  it  can  be  made  part  of  a work  experience . I think  even  in  our  own  case, 
in  working  around  electronics,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  sensory  stimulation  (if  you're  open  to  it) 
that  you  get  out  of  fooling  around  with  oscilloscopes  and  working  with  soldering  irons.  (If 
you've  ever  been  burnt  by  solder  you  know  it's  a sensory  experience. ) But  we  have  to  think 
about  these  things.  They  don't  occur  without  some  guidance. 
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The  final  recommendation  I would  make,  and  a practical  one  (though  I don't  loiow 
how  to  implement  it)  is  that  in  some  way  we  have  to  get  to  ourselves.  I'll  put  myself  right 
about  the  middle  of  the  age  group  of  the  people  in  this  room.  Probably  more  than  any  single 
factor  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  we've  got  to  change.  I've  been  so  many  times  with  vo- 
cational educators  when  if  you  suggest  that  the  future  is  going  to  be  different  or  that  what 
we're  doing  isn't  right  you  can  almost  see  the  backs  go  up  and  the  ears  close  down.  We  really 
are  faced  with  too  much  opportunity  and  too  much  risk  not  to  admit  the  requirement  to  change, 
and  I would  suggest  that  the  way  to  create  that  change  would  be  to  take  vocational  educators, 
to  take  the  vocational  staff  people,  give  them  time,  give  them  money  to  go  out  and  find  out 
what  is  really  going  on— not  to  sit  in  their  guidance  offices  and  have  people  from  industry 
come  in  and  tell  them.  The  man  who  is  recruiting  is  going  to  tell  you  something  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  offices  and  in  the  plants  and  in  the  laboratories 
and  in  the  stores. 

I think  vocational  educators  have  got  to  realize  that  life  is  different,  and  I submit 
that  the  changes  that  will  come  are  already  here  in  a very  real  way.  I find  it  an  appalling  lack 
of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  individual  adults  to  change  themselves  in  response  to  this.  How  to 
do  that  I think  is  something  for  the  panel  and  others  to  suggest. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

CHAIRMAN  HERTZ  FELD:  Thank  you.  Dr.  DeCarlo. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  a distinguished  and  high-powered  panel  to  react  to 
Dr.  DeCarlo's  talk  and  to  give  us  their  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  John  N.  Patterson  will  serve 
as  moderator  of  this  panel.  Mr.  Patterson  is  a graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  experience  includes  teaching,  partner  in  a manage- 
ment seryice  company,  and  top  management  posts  in  government  and  industry.  He  has  long 
been  active  in  groups  interested  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  education  in  Philadelphia 
and  is  presently  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Manpower  and  Progi’ams  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education. 

David  S.  Bushnell  is  Director  of  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  is  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  grant  monies  authorized 
under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  in  the  support  of  research,  pilot  and  demonstration  programs. 
He  has  also  served  as  Research  Social  Psychologist  at  Stanford  Research  Institute,  and  has 
worked  with  the  IBM  Corporation  as  Personnel  Administrator  and  consultant  on  management 
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communications.  He  has  had  wide  experience  in  teaching  and  in  research  at  various  uni- 
versities, and  has  written  extensively  on  innovation  in  education  and  on  the  problems  of  man- 
power development  and  vocational  education. 

Terry  Chisholm  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Relations  of 
the  Cily  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a member  of  the  National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations 
Officials,  and  is  Past  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  this  organization.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Payne  College  and  holds  a degree  of  Master  in  Sociology  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Eli  Cohen  has  served  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Employment  of  Youth  since  1958.  Currently  he  is  a member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Youth  Employment  and  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Youth  and  Work  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
also  a lecturer  in  Education  at  New  York  University  and  has  been  a consultant  on  youth  em- 
ployment to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Young  Worker 
Section  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  and  President  of  the  New  York  Vo- 
cational  Guidance  Association, 

Roslyn  Kane  is  Manpower  Development  Specialist  of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mrs.  Kane  has  had  wide  experience  in  this  field, 
particularly  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  has  represented  the  Department  of  Labor  in  setting  up 
youth  employment  programs  throughout  the  country.  She  has  also  served  as  training  director 
for  VISTA. 

Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  is  Program  Associate  for  Funds  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  He  received  his  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  Montclair 
State  College  and  his  Doctor  of  Education  degree  from  Harvard  University.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Panel  on  Mental  Health  in  Education,  National  Institute  of  Health,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  has  served  as  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  has 
many  professional  affiliations,  honors  and  offices.  He  has  traveled  widely  and  is  the  author 
of  numerous  articles  and  books  which  include  the  subject  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational 
education. 

Until  noon  the  program  is  yours,  Mr.  Patterson. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hertzfeld. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Fd  like  to  suggest  two  physical  changes  in  our  accommo- 
dations here.  Apparently  the  relationship  of  men  and  machines  hasn't  worked  out  particularly 
well  to  produce  a good  climate  here  this  morning.  I imagine  the  machines  have  us  licked  and 
the  windows  won't  work,  but  Fd  like  some  of  the  gentlemen  over  there  to  see  if  they  can  get  us 
air  in  here. 

I think  I am  right  by  saying  as  I listened  to  the  occupational  careers  of  all  the 
panelists  and  the  speaker  of  the  day  that  there  isn't  one  of  them  who  started  out  to  perform  the 
work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  I think  it's  a pretty  good  illustration  of  the  change-making 
effect  of  modern  life  on  many  of  us  from  the  occupational  standpoint. 

Secondly,  I think  if  we  took  a vote  on  the  many,  many  important  points  raised  by 
our  speaker.  Dr.  DeCarlo,  I am  sure  we'd  have  division  of  opinion  on  all  of  them.  I doubt 
very  much  if  we'd  have  any  division  of  opinion  on  the  simple  premise  that  as  a kickoff  speech 
to  get  people  to  think  in  terms  that  are  new  and  different  and  stimulating  this  was  a superb 
start  for  us  and  had  all  of  the  elements  in  it  necessary  to  give  us  a good  panel  follow-up.  We 
are  very  appreciative,  Dr.  DeCarlo,  for  your  making  such  a contribution  to  our  discussion. 

I am  going  to  summarize  Dr.  DeCarlo' s remarks  to  refresh  your  minds  on  what  he 
has  said,  and  the  summary  is  quite  simple.  He  is  saying  that  industry  is  not  too  interested  in 
buying  more  machines --they  already  have  enough  machines— and  they  particularly  are  not  in- 
terested in  machines  in  human  form;  that  they  would  prefer  people  who  are  fairly  broadly  de- 
veloped, who  have  personalities  of  their  own,  who  have  aspirations  that  go  beyond  just  the  job; 
that  these  represent  better  capacities  to  tie  to  the  non-physical  machines  that  are  already 
available  in  the  plant.  From  that  point  of  view  I think  it's  an  extremely  interesting  challenge 
to  throw  out  to  a group  such  as  we  have  here  today  in  terms  of  what  the  meaning  of  that  is  in 
specific  application. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Hertzfeld  that  if  you  spent  a month  trying  to  find  more  lifqiable 
people  to  act  as  panelists  on  this  subject  you  could  not  better  the  panel  that  we  have  today. 

I thought  it  might  be  interesting,  since  all  of  you  do  not  know  all  these  people,  to 
give  the  panelists  a quick  chance  to  say  a few  words  in  reaction  to  what  the  speaker  has  pre- 
sented— a two-minute  fast  reaction  to  what  was  said.  We'll  reverse  the  usual  procedure  and 
instead  of  having  the  lady  heard  from  after  the  men  really  express  all  the  good  opinions  we'll 
ask  the  lady  to  start.  We'll  ask  Ros  Kane  if  she'd  give  us  a two-minute  reaction  to  the  points 
raised  by  Dr.  DeCarlo. 
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MRS.  KANE:  I found  the  one  statement  Dr.  BeCarlo  made  most  challenging  that 
schools  should  be  more  interested  in  role  experience  than  in  job  experience.  The  role  ex- 
perience seems  to  be  a major  factor  in  a young  person's  ability  to  view  himself  as  part  of  the 
world  in  which  he  will  be  moving,  and  it  has  been  in  this  area  that  perhaps  educators  and 
those  who  work  with  youth  have  been  least  successful . 

We  talk  a great  deal  about  the  motivation  of  youth.  The  problem  is  not  always 
that  of  motivation.  It  is  rather  their  self-perception  that  they  are  destined  to  fail  among  so 
large  a percentage  of  our  young  people  that  brings  about  failure  before  they  have  had  perhaps 
the  opportunity  to  find  themselves. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you,  Ros. 

Terry,  how  about  a reaction  from  you? 

MR  CHISHOLM:  I was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  reoccurring  assertion 
that  we  need  to  get  to  our  young  people  very,  very  early.  I was  very  happy  that  we  are  making 
strides  in  that  direction  in  Philadelphia.  I am  at  the  same  time  quite  alarmed  that  we  may  be 
getting  started  late  and  we  may  have  to  start  moving  more  rapidly  than  any  of  us  would  have 
anticipated  or  possibly  more  rapidly  than  we  might  desire.  Notwithstanding  that  I am  afraid 
we  will  have  to  do  this.  The  youngsters  in  our  communities  are  diverse.  They  do  not  come 
from  homogeneous  backgrounds.  Our  schools  to  a large  extent  over  the  past,  while  doing  a 
Herculean  job,  have  generally  been  organized  for  youngsters  who  come  from  homes  that  are 
well  organized,  that  are  well  supplied  with  literature. 

This  is  far  from  the  reality  of  our  community.  We  have  a lot  of  homes  in 
Philadelphia  where  there  are  not  books.  We  have  a lot  of  homes  where  the  parents  are  not 
able  to  provide  this  intellectual  curiosity  or  stimulation  toward  this.  I think  we  have  to  organ- 
ize our  schools— and  I am  sure  this  is  true  in  the  vocational  areas— so  that  the  school  and  the 
community  and  industry  begin  to  provide  through  some  new  organizational  changes  the  kind  of 
environment  that  many  of  us  like,  that  many  of  us  have  not  brought  to  the  school  system.  I'm 
afraid  we've  got  to  find  some  ways  to  make  our  community  institutions  the  backdrop  of  that 
kind  of  environment. 

I would  like  to  see  schools  that  make  it  possible  for  the  youngsters  to  get  this 
kind  of  assistance  that  they  need,  that  they  don't  bring  from  home,  and  that  will  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  his  parents  to  get  the  kind  of  things  that  they  haven't  gotten  in  that  same 
environment  as  a family  unit. 


I'd  like  to  see  us  start  planning  new  community  institutions  so  that  they  serve  this 
kind  of  function. 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  I know  a number  of  things  are  going  on  in  the  city  and  I 
know  that  we  are  making  decisions  daily  about  how  we're  going  to  spend  the  city's  dollars.  In 
the  Fairmount-Spring  Garden  area  the  school  system  presently  is  thinking  about  some  build- 
ing. The  Health  Department  is  thinking  about  the  new  facilities.  The  Department  of  Recre- 
ation is  thinking  about  a new  facility.  This  is  all  within  the  range  of  a few  blocks.  To  some 
extent  they're  thinking  about  these  things  separately.  My  question  is;  Should  they? 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you,  Terry. 

Ed  Meade,  what  is  your  general  reaction  to  Dr.  DeCarlo's  remarks? 

DR.  MEADE;  Charlie  is  always  quotable  and  I picked  up  a quote:  "The  world  is 
a smarter  place."  And  I'd  like  to  add  to  that  that  really  it's  a smarter  place.  And  another 
message  that  I got  is  not  only  is  it  a different  world,  but  it's  a world  that  is  so  different  that 
we  in  education  don't  completely  understand  it.  We  heard  references  to  getting  people  out— 
not  only  ourselves  but  the  pupils  as  well — so  that  we  have  a better  understanding  of  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place . 

When  Dr.  De Carlo  first  said  those  words  I thought  we  could  throw  out  a lot  of  what 
we  now  call  vocational  education  and  just  apply  our  pursuit  of  excellence  material  or  nonsense 
that  we've  read  about  for  some  time.  But  then  he  tricked  me  up  and  said  there  is  a relevance 
to  all  of  this,  and  he  talked  about  using  vocational  educational  experiences  in  a different  way: 
the  extension,  for  example,  of  one's  [)hysical  senses  by  using  a vocational  type  experience. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  it  was  i refreshing  innovation- -not  a job-oriented  experience,  but  an 
experience  that  relates  to  reality,  that  shows  a child  what  it's  all  about  on  the  outside. 

I just  think  that  one  of  the  major  contributions  made  in  his  talk  was  the  sense  of  a 
changing  world  of  work— I don't  particularly  like  that  phrase —perhaps  a changing  scene  on  the 
outside.  (I  tend  to  think  schools  are  too  much  on  the  inside)  and  how  we  can  take  even  tra- 
ditional experiences  in  vocational  education  and  use  them  differently  so  that  we  can  help 
youngsters  prepare  themselves  for  this  kind  of  reality — not  necessarily  for  that  kind  of  job. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON;  Thank  you,  Ed 

Let's  hear  from  the  money  man  down  at  the  far  end  of  the  table:  Dave  Bushnell. 

MR.  BUSHNELL:  I find  myself  in  substantial  agreement  with  a large  number  of 
Charlie's  notions,  but  the  one  I wanted  to  challenge  was  the  assumption  that  most  personality 
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formation  and  orientation  takes  place  at  this  younger  age  level.  I think  there  is  a lot  of 
change  that  can  occur  at  adolescence  and  adult  levels.  A lot  of  learning  goes  on  during  this 
period  of  adolescence  and  young  adult  level,  and  it's  here,  I think,  that  vocational  education 
has  its  greatest  contribution  to  make . 

I would  agree  with  Ros  Kane  that  we  need  to  design  successful  learning  experiences 
that  will  create  greater  self-confidence,  that  will  allow  that  student  to  go  on  and  accept  change 
as  a challenge  to  pursue  new  careers.  I perhaps  disagree  with  Dr.  DeCarlo  that  we  ought  to 
emphasize  at  the  early  age  levels  the  literacy  skills  and  the  building  of  adaptive  orientation 
through  games  and  role  playing.  I think  this  can  be  focused  at  every  age  and  developmental 
level  throughout  our  career.  Perhaps  one  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a recycling  process 
going  on,  but  we  also  need  to  begin  opening  up  the  other  sensory  organs  and  tapping  those  as 
reasonable  ways  of  learning  about  the  world.  There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  verbal  learning 
today.  We  need  a great  deal  more  emphasis  on  factual  and  visual  learning  ability.  I think 
perhaps  there  is  too  much  attention  to  the  academic  orientation  of  our  younger  students.  They 
need  to  be  aware  that  there  are  opportunities,  by  gosh,  short  of  the  academic  level. 

What  I'd  like  to  conclude  on  is  the  note  that  we  can  and  should  be  radically  e:q)and- 
ing  our  continuing  educational  potential.  To  do  that,  however,  we  need  to  draw  upon  a base 
of  learning  skills,  fundamental  learning  skills,  that  will  make  that  adult  capable  of  entering 
into  adult  education  programs  and  benefiting  from  them.  It's  here  that  I think  vocational  edu- 
cation has  fallen  down  the  most,  tliat  is,  providing  these  basic  learning  skills  that  make  the 
individual  adaptable  and  capable  of  taking  on  additional  education. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you,  David. 

Lastly  we'll  hear  from  Eli  Cohen. 

MR.  COHEN:  I don't  need  to  tell  you  that  that  was  an  exceedingly  thoughtful  speech 
and  expressed  a great  many  basic  truths.  I would  like  to  hit  lightly  on  a few  of  them  and  then 
take  off  a little  more  heavily  on  a couple. 

First,  it's  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  in  a process  of  change,  a process  of  ac- 
celerating change.  I think  most  of  us  are  aware  of  it.  I think  what  Dr.  DeCarlo  was  saying 
is  that  we  ought  to  become  a part  of  it  and  not  just  be  interested  outside  observers. 

I think  likewise  he  made  an  exceedingly  important  point  when  he  implied  or  actually 
started  that  we  should  not  rush  our  kids  into  early,  premature  vocational  choices,  get  them 
frozen  at  certain  levels  and  find  that  it's  difficult  to  unblock  that  situation. 


Thirdly , I think  he  put  his  finger  on  a very  sensitive  area  here:  a tendency  for 
all  of  us  when  things  go  wrong  to  blame  the  kids  and  not  ourselves  and  not  our  society.  Sure, 
there  are  plenty  of  things  wrong  with  the  kids  with  whom  we  deal,  but  if  we  tend  to  look 
solely  at  what  is  wrong  with  the  kids  and  not  at  what  is  wrong  with  us  or  our  society,  our 

schoolrooms,  our  employers,  etc. , we're  going  to  miss  the  boat  and  not  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

I would  quarrel  with  or  challenge  some  of  his  notions  about  the  family.  My  read- 
ing of  what  IS  going  on  today  would  indicate  some  weakening  rather  than  strengthening  of  the 
family;  that  we  have  particularly  among  our  disadvantaged  groups  a real  breakdown  in  the 
family,  as  Mr.  Crisholm  pointed  out.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I want  to  ram  the  middle  class 
values  down  their  throats  and  if  I were  I'm  not  sure  how  I could  do  it. 

I think  essentially  what  we  have  here  is  a sound  model  for  the  future,  what  life 
and  work  and  school  will  be  or  ought  to  be  like  in  the  future.  Our  problem  here,  I think,  or 
the  family  problem  is  how  you  translate  this  future  model  in  terms  of  a transition  period  that 

may  extend  for  the  next  decade  or  longer  around  the  business  of  how  you  prepare  kids  for 
work. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you,  Eli. 

We've  had  a rough  acquaintance  with  our  panel  members  now,  but  this  conference 
is  your  conference  and  we  want  to  open  this  out  to  you. 

The  usual  rule  in  these  kinds  of  things  is  that  you're  only  allowed  to  ask  a question 
because  you  always  run  into  the  danger  of  long-winded  people  getting  off  on  too  much  of  a 
hobby-horse.  We're  going  to  relax  that  a little  bit  this  morning  because  I think  it's  almost 
impossible  to  ask  a meaningful  question  if  you  don't  have  a minute  at  least  in  advance  to  build 
a little  background  for  what  you're  after.  So  we're  going  to  give  you  a minute  to  give  us  a 
little  better  insight  into  the  question  that  you're  pulling  for.  You  can  address  any  individual 
member  of  the  panel  or  allow  me  to  use  my  discretion  and  put  the  question  to  different  people. 

MR.  RUFUS  COX  (Friends  Guild):  One  part  of  the  speech  that  struck  me  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  planning  of  an  educational  program  such 
as  this.  My  question  is:  What  are  some  ways  of  communicating  this  urgency  to  especially 
the  Philadelphia  community-their  responsibility  in  helping  to  improve  our  vocational  pro- 
grams ? 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Does  any  panelist  want  to  take  a crack  at  that? 
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MR.  COHEN:  This  conference  itself  is  obviously  one  of  the  ways.  If  you  get  good 
press  and  TV  coverage  it's  an  extension  of  that. 

MR.  BUSHNELL:  I might  comment  on  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  industry 
to  involve  them  more  in  the  vocational  education  realm.  One  major  approach,  of  course,  is 
to  open  up  industry's  doors  so  the  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  can  enter  and  see  what 
jobs  are  viable  today,  and  find  out  more  not  only  about  the  manipulative  skills  required  but 
Some  of  the  cognitive  skills. 

We  are  also  interested  in  perhaps  having  greater  access  to  some  of  the  industry 
equipment  such  that  the  schools  don't  have  to  duplicate  this  cost  but  could  on  appropriate 
scheduling  go  in  and  use  this  more  modern  equipment  for  the  training  of  students. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  I'd  like  to  mention,  if  you  haven't  already  seen  it, 
the  Task  Force  Report  recently  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  which  considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  whole  question  of  reopening  for  a new  look  our  career  development  pro- 
gram in  the  Philadelphia  schools.  It  incorporates  a number  of  suggestions  that  were  mqHe  by 
the  speaker  today  and  the  Board  is  on  the  verge  of  arranging  through  contract  arrangements 
with  outside  agencies  to  work  in  tandem  with  our  own  school  people  in  the  vocational  field  to 
take  a whole  new  look  at  opening  up  the  entire  subject  for  re-examination. 

MR.  DONALD  HILL  (Phila.  Urban  League):  This  is  directed  to  any  panel  member. 
One  of  the  problems  that  to  me  seems  apparent  when  we  talk  about  developing  new  vocational 
educational  programs  is  the  concept  that  students  themselves  have  somehow  decided  that  vo- 
cational education  is  just  not  the  type  of  thing  that  they  want;  and  the  same  concept  as  far  as 
parents  are  concerned.  I don't  know  whether  it  has  something  to  do  with  our  earlier  years  of 
feeling  that  vocational  education  is  for  those  who  are  lower  on  the  so-called  intelligence  scales, 
or  what.  However,  whatever  programs  we  develop  I think  they  have  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  promotion  of  a new  idea  toward  vocational  education.  I'd  like  to  know  how  the  panel 
thinks  we  can  go  about  handling  this  most  important  aspect  for  whatever  programs  we  eventu- 
ally develop. 

DR,  MEADE:  Traditionally  the  institutions  of  higher  education  have  not  seen  fit 
to  give  much  credence  to  a vocational  experience  in  the  way  of  credit  for  admission  to  college, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  is  where  Dr.  DeCarlo's  middle  class  values  come  in.  All  of 
us  have  that  middle  class  value  of  wanting  our  kids  to  go  on  to  something  or  other.  So  the 
vocational  education  programs  have  been  dead-ended  either  by  design  (i  am  convinced  that 
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a number  of  them  are--dead-ended  in  the  sense  that  they  don't  prepare  for  very  much  at  all) 
or  even  if  they  have  been  more  imaginative  and  more  real  and  more  open-ended  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  just  don't  have  any  capability  or  understanding  of  how  they  can  accept 
this  kind  of  product  and  do  something  with  it. 

I'm  citing  two  problems:  an  internal  problem--that  many  of  our  programs  just 
are  job-entry  oriented,  period.  The  placement  record  of  most  vocational  programs  is  astound- 
ingly  good  because  they  are  aiming  at  job  entry.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  education  Estab- 
lishment—I mean  the  Establishment  in  higher  education— just  doesn't  see  this  as  a way  to 
their  doors. 

There  are  some  promising  developments,  however.  There  are  some  programs 
now  that  are  being  designed  by  people  representing  all  segments  of  education— the  schools, 
the  community  colleges  and  the  four-year  colleges  and  universities — and  they're  designing 
programs  in  such  a way  that  when  they  get  this  youngster  out  of  the  graphic  arts  curriculum 
he  can  indeed  go  on  to  the  four-year  program  because  they  helped  design  and  sh£^  it  and 
understand  it.  I guess  Fm  pleading  for  some  more  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
from  higher  education  in  developing  programs  with  the  schools. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  attempts  now  of  merging  vocational  experiences,  vo- 
cational education,  with  academic  education  or  general  education  (whatever  the  term  is)  so 
that  a youngster  is  not  denied  opportunities  for  the  best  English  instruction,  let's  say,  any 
more  than  the  academic  student  is  denied  the  best  shop  instruction. 

I might  as  well  put  a bias  on  the  table.  I frankly  can  see  very  little  value  in 
separate  schools.  You  can  say  that  we're  a big  enough  city  that  we  can  support  them  and  we 
have  some  fine  separate  schools  here  in  a vocational  sense,  but  I still  think  you've  denied  a 
number  of  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  say,  "I  don't  want  to  be  a draftsman;  I think  I'll  be  a 
poet"  even  though  he's  only  in  the  tenth  grade--just  as  I think  you've  denied  a kid  who  wants  to 
go  to  Temple  to  study  literature  opportunities  to  maybe  be  an  auto  mechanic. 

I know  people  will  refute  that  and  I hope  they  will,  but  in  the  main  the  separate- 
ness, even  while  there  may  have  been  provisions  to  transfer  from  school  to  school,  has  said 
in  effect,  "When  you  make  up  your  mind  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  sonny,  you  stay  there." 

MRS.  KANE;  I think  part  of  this  problem  is  based  on  a misunderstanding.  I think 
over  and  over  again  when  the  question  is  raised  people  answer  it  with  a duality  of  college  pre- 
paratory programs  versus  vocational  education;  and  they  rather  lump  commercial  education  in 
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« vocat«al  education,  which  haa  a certain  „f  rationale.  But  the  tact  ia  that  in 

Most  ntajor  schoo.  aystcMS  one-third  to  one-haif  of  the  yoMigsters  are  in  a so-eaUed  general 
curnoulun.,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  educators  or  those  people  in  the  community  who  ate 
re  y mterested  m education  hat*  appropriately  defined  what  a general  curriculum  is  or  de- 
.«d  exactly  what  the  end  of  general  curriculum  1st  or  that  the  duality  is  not  between  vo- 
ca  onal  education  and  college  preparalory,  but  rather  what  is  happening  to  the  vast  number 
0 young  people,  and  particularly  the  disadvantaged  young  people,  who  end  up  in  a general 
ctmncui™  that  is  generally  defined  as  that  curriculum  for  those  people  who  have  not  as  yet 

doir:.^ 

cati  , dem- 

on s ems  only  m part  from  this  duality  or  tripartite  kind  of  split  in  the  school  system  as 

be^een  academic  and  vocational,  or  academic,  vocational  and  general.  I think  this  has 

added  of  course,  to  the  stigma  of  vocational  education,  hut  I think  it  is  reBecting  something 

a ^od  deal  deeper  in  my  opinion-and  it  Is  which  Dr.  DeCarlo  was  talking  about  K is  m 

rrr"  >*«dcted  by  me 

schools  themselves.  oy  me 

to  that  “d  contribution 

to  that  as  well,  so  long  will  the  so-called  vocatlons-even  where  they  have  the  white  collar 

ul  If  ' °T  will  we  look  down  our  noses  at  those 

of  ^mrpatmns.  I think  nothmg  short  of  a major  restnicturhig  of  our  values  with  respect 

tIJthIt  I ° ““  ' Will  achieve  the  kind  of 

thing  that  the  questioner  asked. 

Iw  Idlik  panelist  want  to  react  to  this  question? 

e say,  Don,  that  I think  people  are  entitled  to  react  the  way  they  do  because  that's 
e way  we  pretty  well  educated  them  to  think.  What  I gather  from  what  the  panelists  have 
been  saymg  and  Dr.  DeOarlo's  address  is  that  your  college -hound  need  this  kind  of  experi- 
mental ei^surt  to  the  world  of  wo.  and  to  work  exierience  as  much  as  youngsters  who  are 
goi  g college,  and  until  we  begin  to  treat  the  total  population  in  terms  of  a career  de- 
velopment program,  accepting  the  fact  that  all  of  them  need  exposures  of  these  lypes  and 

won  profit  from  tuem,  and  change  the  image  of  what  we  do  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to 
Change  the  image  of  what  we  want  people  to  think. 
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I think  the  first  step  to  getting  people  to  change  the  image  of  what  they  perceive 
about  some  kind  of  program  is  to  change  the  program  so  that  it  can  be  judged  on  its  own 
terms  as  a real  thing  and  not  something  you're  trying  to  tell  in  words.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Dr.  DeCarlo  and  some  of  the  panelists  are  suggesting  that  we  need  a larger  role  for  what  we 
traditionally  have  called  vocational  education  and  which  we  are  now  thinking  of  in  broader 
terms  as  career  development  education,  where  many  more  youngsters  get  a sample  exper- 
ience and  we  tend  to  work  away  from  the  situation  of  giving  relatively  smaller  numbers  a 
more  intensive  experience  in  exposure  to  work  samples  or  to  work  experience. 

A PARTICIPANT:  I don't  think  we're  being  entirely  fair  about  this  public  image. 
If  you  were  to  take  a census  in  this  room  of  the  people  who  had  initially  started  out  in  a trade 
I think  you'll  find  that  at  least  half  of  the  people  in  this  room  have  changed  positions  three  or 
four  times  so  far  in  their  lifetime  and  perhaps  they  haven't  reached  their  final  goals  even  as 
yet.  So  what  is  wrong  with  providing  this  vocational  education?  Is  there  anything  wrong? 

MODERAiOR  PATTERSON:  From  the  standpoint  of  somebody  who  has  made  a 
success  in  a trade,  his  view  of  the  desirability  of  that  outcome  is  quite  different  from  what 
the  panel  has  been  indicating  is  the  gemral  view.  What  is  wrong,  the  questioner  asks,  with 
the  image  of  a successful  trades  person?  Hasn't  that  been  a good  adjustment?  Isn't  he  a 
good  citizen  at  the  end?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  parents  in  the  city  would  look  some- 
what down  their  noses  at  this  somewhat  less  desirable  aspiration  than  the  academic? 

MR.  BUSHNELL:  I'd  like  to  comment  on  that.  I think  our  failure  has  been  that 
we've  only  reached  about  10%  of  the  student  population  who  are  being  trained  for  trades 
through  parent  programs  or  professionalized  vocational  programs.  The  question  raised  by 
Eli  Cohen  and  Ros  Kane  is:  How  do  we  reach  this  other  75%  to  80%  of  the  student  body  who 
will  not  go  on  to  complete  a baccalaureate  degree  or  higher?  It's  our  feeling,  and  certainly 
mine,  that  we  have  got  to  create  the  kind  of  awareness  and  career  exposure  while  the  student 
is  in  school  that  will  lead  him  to  be  aware  that  there  are  not  only  jobs  in  one  area  but  there 
are  related  jobs  with  related  skills  that  he  can  qualify  for  should  he  find  himself  in  an  obsolete 
or  dead-ended  position. 

The  question  then  comes  up:  How  do  we  give  them  that  kind  of  orientation  that  will 
allow  the  student  to  reach  out  and  qualify  for  these  related  jobs?  We're  emphasizing  in  our  re 
search  development  effort  the  building  of  a curriculum  which  will  in  fact  train  for  a core  cur- 
riculum which  will  identify  a cluster  of  skills  related  to  a cluster  of  jobs  and  hopefully  this 
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will  give  that  student  if  he  leaves  before  high  school  graduation  or  at  high  school  or  after 
junior  college  or  an  institute  program — will  give  him  the  basic  set  of  skills  that  will  allow  him 
to  qualify  for  a related  number  of  jobs. 

One  additional  hope  is  that  we  can  build  in  the  kind  of  success  experience,  the  kind 
of  confidence  in  himself  that  will  enable  him  to  go  on  with  his  own  training  in  education;  and  it 
is,  I think,  here  that  we  find  the  real  difference.  A person  who  is  challenged  with  change  and 
with  a positive  attitude  that  "this  is  an  opportunity"  will  probably  continue  to  adapt  and  become 
more  than  a person  in  one  specialized  area. 

MR.  COHEN:  I think  this  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  questions  that  you  throw  back  at  the 
questioner.  I don't  mean  to  be  personal,  but  what  is  wrong?  You  and  all  the  other  people 
you're  referring  to  here  in  this  room  have  moved  out  from  these  occupations  into  white  collar 
and  professional  occupations.  Why  have  you  done  so? 

SAME  PARTICIPANT:  Through  the  recycling  process  and  upgrading  and  being  as- 
sociated with  the  finer  things  in  life.  We  made  an  honest  living  at  it  and  I don't  regret  it.  I 
think  it's  a good  foundation,  good  background  training. 

MR.  COHEN:  Yes,  but  you  didn't  want  to  stay  there  for  some  reason. 

SAME  PARTICIPANT:  I moved  out  of  it  because  I am  able  to  influence  more 
people  now  than  under  the  previous  circumstances. 

MR.  CHISHOLM:  It  seems  to  me  that  we're  kind  of  begging  the  question  and  the 
fact  remains  that  no  matter  how  you  visualize  it  society  does  place  a stigma  on  people  in  the 
trades  and  the  vocations,  and  the  only  time  we  look  up  to  them  is  when  they  by  dint  of  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  become  millionaires  or  when  plumbers  start  making  $7 . 50  an  hour.  May- 
be the  only  way  you  will  be  able  to  get  society  to  look  up  to  the  trades  is  when  everybody  in  the 
trades  makes  $7.50  an  hour. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  matter  what  labels  you  use  everybody  wants  to 
somehow  make  sure  that  those  people  who  will  go  into  the  trades  appreciate  the  contributions 
that  they  are  going  to  make  and  that  they  are  able  to  find  some  personal  satisfaction  out  of  it; 
and  are  going  to  be  happy  for  them  and  not  look  down  on  them. 

I guess  I would  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  time  trades  are  going 
to  be  acceptable  to  everybody  is  when  they  pay  the  same  kind  of  rates  as  we  get  as  we  move 
up  the  scale  and  change  professions. 
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DR.  MEADE:  I retreat  because  I guess  if  I were  to  be  taught  Physics  I'd  like  to 
have  it  taught  by  a physicist  and  if  I were  taught  metal  work  I'd  like  to  be  taught  by  a metal 
worker.  But  I hate  to  have  to  think  that  the  physicist  or  the  metal  worker  is  teaching  me  to 
be  like  him.  Maybe  that's  the  concern  that  some  of  us  have.  The  mentor  method  of  teaching 
is  kind  of  old  hat.  It's  useful  as  a model  to  know  what  it's  like  in  the  world  of  physics  or  in 
the  sheet  metal  work  world,  but  I'd  hate  to  think  that  the  man  is  creating  in  a sense  his  ov«n 
image;  and  this  is  somewhat  disturbing. 

I'm  not  criticizing  vocational  education;  I'm  criticizing  a good  deal  of  education. 

I had  an  English  teacher  who  was  in  love  with  Silas  Marner,  and  there  is  nothing  worse  in  my 
opinion  than  Silas  Marner;  and  because  she  loved  Silas  Marner  we  loved  Silas  Marner,  and  if 
we  didn't  love  Silas  Ma’"ner  we  spent  countless  hours  after  school  learning  to  love  Silas 
Marner. 

This  is  the  thing  that  I gather.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a man  coming  from  a 
business.  Dr.  DeCarlo  intrigued  me  when  he  talked  about  getting  these  retired  men  back  in 
some  way  in  relation  to  working  with  youngsters.  I like  the  idea  because  the  man  who  has  had 
a career — if  he  can  recall  the  many  changes  he  has  made  and  the  way  his  work  styles  had  to 
change  in  order  for  him  to  be  a successful  man  at  a career,  to  translate  this  to  a youngster 
would  be  much  more  vital  and  of  better  use,  I think,  than  where  you  say,  "I've  been  a success- 
ful personnel  manager.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  to  become  a personnel  manager." 

I wouldn't  knock  the  idea  that  a man  comes  out  of  a career  and  then  exposes 
youngsters  to  it.  I question  how  you  do  it;  that's  the  thing  that  concerns  me — that  you  don't 
try  to  create  another  sheet  metal  worker  because  you're  not  one  today. 

MR.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY  (Leeds  and  Northrup  Co.):  I've  been  active  in  various 
Philadelphia  projects  and  I feel,  therefore,  that  I have  a pretty  good  perception  of  what  has 
been  kicked  around  here.  Speaking  with  industry  all  the  time,  I certainly  do  endorse  the  im- 
plication of  the  panel  so  far  that  we  should  attack  this  problem  of  a career  development.  How- 
ever, I think  the  discussion  is  getting  to  the  point  of  where  it  is  being  implied  that  if  we  change 
the  name  from  vocational  education  to  career  development  that  then  there  will  be  no  more 
problems  with  vocational  education.  I don't  think  this  is  what  I'm  supposed  to  understand. 

I do  want  to  reinforce  Dr.  DeCarlo's  point  that  as  we  are  all  part  of  a very 
affluent  society  we  seem  to  think  that  the  only  unbound  youth  are  those  that  have  gone  through 
a general  curriculum  in  a school.  Yet  any  of  us  in  industry  know  that  there  are  just  as  many 
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unbound  youth— in  other  words,  they  don't  know  where  they're  going  and  they  probably  will 
never  get  there--who  are  also  going  into  the  higher  educational  system.  Therefore,  rather 
than  just  change  the  name  of  vocational  education,  which  seems  to  be  implied  here,  I wonder 
if  in  some  of  these  deliberations  that  are  going  to  take  place  this  afternoon,  with  all  this  brain- 
power we  have  here,  we  should  not  address  ourselves  at  least  to  some  degree  to  the  recog- 
nition that  there  are  unbound  youth  who  are  also  products  of  higher  education.  Therefore, 
this  career  development  emphasis  which  you're  thinking  about  here,  while  it  certainly  can 
start  in  the  primary,  secondary,  post-high  school  level— I think  we  should  bias  our  consider- 
ation with  a broad  implication  so  that  it  could  be  reflected  to  the  total  problem  of  the  unbound 
youth. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you. 

Any  reaction  from  the  panel?  I have  one  I'd  like  to  get  in  later, 

MR.  COHEN;  I am  not  so  much  worried  about  unbound  youth.  I think  being  un- 
bound is  a kind  of  healthy  thing.  I think  this  is  some  of  what  Dr.  DeCarlo  was  trying  to  say  to 
us.  If  I can  take  myself  as  a horrible  example,  I didn't  know  what  I wanted  to  do  until  after  I 
left  college  about  a hundred  years  ago. 

No,  I don't  think  that's  the  issue.  I think  the  issue  is:  How  do  we  help  young 
people  to  develop  so  that  they  not  only  become  unbound,  but  become  unbound  in  a sound,  con- 
structive kind  of  way.  I don't  think  this  is  just  a question  of  labels. 

Let  me  explore  for  a couple  of  minutes  my  view  of  the  career  development  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education  as  distinguished  from  the  way  it's  done  in  most  places.  I am 
associated  with  a national  organization,  so  I always  have  the  out  of  saying  "this  is  the  picture 
nationally;  I don't  know  what  it's  like  here  in  Philadelphia"  and  if  you're  an  exception  you 
won't  throw  me  out  of  town. 

The  notion  of  career  development,  as  I understand  it,  is  that  you  give  youngsters 
the  opportunity  to  explore  sufficiently  through  various  types  of  exposures  the  kinds  of  activities 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  and  in  this  way  to  help  them  make  up  their  minds  at  an 
appropriate  time  as  to  what  direction  or  directions  they  are  going  to  go. 

It  obviates  the  necessity,  for  example,  of  making  a choice  at  the  point  of  the  ninth 
grade  as  to  a course  program  and  a very  specific  kind  of  course  program  when  the  youngster 
obviously  is  not  ready  for  this.  It  operates  on  the  assumption  that  youngsters  grow  up  vo- 
cationally the  same  way  they  grow  up  physically,  the  same  way  they  grow  up  intellectually  and 
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emotionally,  and  that  the  problem  of  vocational  choice  is  not,  to  use  a cliche,  an  event  but  a 
process;  that  vocational  counselors  are  not  diagnosticians  but  they  are  counselors;  that  you 
don't  give  a youngster  a battery  of  tests  and  get  the  pattern  from  those  tests  and  this  is  the 
answer  for  the  youngster  and  this  is  what  he  should  be,  ergo  and  forever,  but  that  rather  as 
he  experiences  and  as  he  is  exposed  he  learns  about  different  things  and  has  reactions  and  is 

able  to  incorporate  and  use  these  experiences  to  help  him  develop  himself  and  to  become  less 
and  less  unbound. 

The  New  York  Cily  School  system  (and  this  is  the  worst  example  to  use  anywhere 
outside  of  New  York)  is  reorganizing,  as  you  know,  its  high  schools  and  really  the  whole  school 
system,  and  they're  moving  in  the  direction  of  a comprehensive  high  school.  There  will  not 
be  any  specific  trade  training  in  New  York  until  the  eleventh  grade.  The  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
will  be  used  for  exploratory  purposes.  The  attitude  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  that  if 
you  need  more  than  two  years  for  the  kind  of  trade  training  the  high  school  is  required  to  give 
(and  he's  not  so  sure  you  do)  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  adding  a thirteenth  year  to  the  high 
school  curriculum  rather  than  try  to  force  the  youngster  into  some  mold  at  the  tenth  grade 
when  he's  not  ready  for  it. 

MRS.  KANE:  The  assumption  is  that  the  choice  is  available,  and  I would  suggest 
that  to  many,  many  young  people  there  is  no  choice  either  in  school  or  after  school.  Part  of 
the  problem  is  that  very  few  adults  who  have  been  working  for  any  length  of  time  can  name 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  26,000  occupations  listed  in  the  dictionary  of  occupations.  There 
is  very  little  in  our  present  society  to  permit  young  people  to  find  out  what  business  is  all 
about,  what  human  services  are  all  about,  what  technical  occupations  are  all  about.  The  lower 
in  the  economic  and  social  scales  you  go,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  for  young  people  to  have 
had  any  opportunity  to  even  explore  what  is  involved  in  work. 

I think  this  is  what  is  missing  in  our  total  approach  in  the  exploratory  programs 
that  are  presently  offered.  They  receive  a handbook  and  they  read  about  the  telephone  com- 
pany and  the  various  jobs  that  are  involved  in  the  telephone  company,  and  this  is  about  as  real 
as  reading  about  Asia.  I think  that  what  is  really  needed  is  exposure  and,  what  is  more,  not 
only  exposure  through  verbal  learning  but  exposure  through  actually  trying  out,  through 
visiting,  through  getting  a feel  for  what  production  is  about,  for  what  research  and  develop- 
ment is  about,  for  what  human  services  are  about. 

I don't  see  how  we  can  make  choices  unless  there  are  relevant  choices  to  be  made, 
and  I think  that  this  more  than  anything  else  is  the  need  that  must  be  built  into  the  career 
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development  approach:  the  opportunity  for  our  young  people  to  learn  what  the  world  is  about. 
Without  that  any  suggestion  that  they're  being  given  a choice  is  really  only  the  opportunity  to 
go  out  and  get  the  first  job  that  they  find,  and  either  like  it  or  don't  like  it,  and  thereby  to 
change. 

DR.  MEADE:  I don't  offer  any  answer  just  to  confuse  you  all  the  more,  because 
we're  all  pounding  on  reality  and  the  need  for  us  to  understand  it;  and  even  understanding  that 
is  hard.  I will  relate  an  experience  that  occurred  within  the  past  six  weeks  to  me. 

I visited  the  George  C.  Marshall  State  Center  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  in  exploring 
vocational  education  and  school  improvements.  Officials  of  the  industry  there  said,  "The 
trouble  is  that  we  can't  take  the  traditional  graduate  of  trade  programs  because  he  is  geared 
for  the  assembly  line  and  we  don't  have  any  assembly  line.  We  need  craftsmen.  We  need 
people  who  can  be  flexible  and  make  decisions.  We  need  a man  who  will  make  maybe  only  two 
things  and  then  all  of  a sudden  he  has  to  make  something  entirely  different.  We  don't  make 
thousands  of  the  same  thing  here."  And  this  is  an  area  where  there  is  an  acute  labor  shortage. 

I then  went  out  to  Los  Angeles  and  visited  the  Aircraft  Workers  out  there,  and  the 
Personnel  and  Training  Director  said,  "No,  we  just  can't  fill  our  jobs  because  we  need  people 
who  are  geared  to  the  assembly  line."  The  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  created  an  upsurge  in  tra- 
ditional processes  of  manufacture— the  helicopters  and  the  other  aircraft  that  are  being  used. 

I don't  know  what  this  does  to  anybody  in  the  business  of  trying  to  train  youngsters,  but  it 
certainly  reinforces  Dr.  DeCarlo's  plea  for  us  to  be  ever  ready  to  change. 

Here  are  two  viable  work  situations,  both  of  which  exist,  both  of  which  are  in  not 
a crisis  stage  but  certainly  they  are  demanding  more  labor  and  both  of  them  have  different 
realities  to  them. 

DR.  EDWARD  FEE  (Principal,  Bok  Technical  High  School):  I'd  like  to  take  ex- 
ception to  Dr.  Meade's  remarks.  In  our  school  we  have  1,700  of  high  school  age,  but  there 
are  7,000  additional  people  a year,  so  vocational  education  is  not  something  that  occurs  just 
on  the  high  school  level.  It  occurs  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

I'd  like  to  take  exception  to  the  remark  that  was  just  made  that  vocational  education 
has  been  geared  to  the  assembly  line.  We  never  do  that  in  the  vocational  school.  That's  the 
manufacturer's  job. 

DR.  MEADE:  I was  quoting  a manufacturer. 
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DR.  FEE:  If  you're  keeping  a record,  that  will  go  in  the  record  and  contribute  to 
an  image  that  we  are  trying  to  live  down,  because  it's  an  erroneous  thing  to  do  when  you  bring 
that  out  in  a meeting  such  as  this. 

DR,  MEADE : This  was  a direct  quote  from  a manufacturer  who  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  traditional  products  of  vocational  schools  in  the  area  were  not  suitable  for  his  industry. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  I'd  like  to  get  things  in  just  a bit  of  perspective  be- 
fore I call  on  the  next  speaker.  You  must  remember  that  the  panel  is  now  addressing  itself 
to  the  concept  of  an  overall  view  of  career  development  for  all  children,  so  in  a sense  voca- 
tional education  as  we've  known  it  traditionally  is  an  obvious  and  important  part  of  that  process. 
But  what  we  are  addressing  ourselves  here  to  at  the  moment  is  not  to  define  the  place  and  the 
values  of  specific  skill  training.  It  seems  to  me  we're  going  to  come  to  that  as  we  go  through 
our  discussion,  but  at  the  moment  we're  centering  on  the  question  that  if  you're  going  to  have 
career  development  for  young  people  you  obviously  cannot  depend  on  a part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem to  accomplish  it  and  we're  addressing  ourselves  to  the  broad  question:  Have  the  rest  of 
the  general  schools  in  our  system  relaxed  or  failed  to  explore  to  the  fullest  extent  what  they 
can  contribute  to  career  development  because  there  is  a certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  when  we  have  a specialized  function  set  up  to  say  "that  takes  care  of  that,  so  we  don't  have 
too  much  responsibility  in  connection  with  it." 

I think  it's  at  that  point  that  we're  addressing  our  remarks  at  the  moment,  so  we 
shouldn't  get  ourselves  abrasively  concerned  that  the  panel  believes  there  is  no  function  for 
skill  education  at  all , or  skill  training. 

I just  wanted  to  give  it  that  little  setting  to  get  it  back  on  the  track  a little  bit. 

DR.  FEE:  I have  a real  problem  as  principal  of  a school.  They  have  made  ex- 
pensive surveys  of  Philadelphia  and  this  meeting  is  conducted  at  taxpayers'  expense,  and  I'd 
like  to  know  what  the  panel  has  to  suggest  in  proceeding  on  a post-high  school  level.  That's  a 
real  problem  to  me.  With  sixteen  pages  of  male  help-wanted  ads  in  last  Sunday's  Inquirer  Td 
like  to  know  how  the  panel  would  suggest  at  this  time  to  proceed  in  that  level.  ' 

The  main  speaker  indicated  there  should  be  an  enormous  post-high  school  develop- 
ment—which  is  true— but  between  the  Army  pulling  one  way  and  the  employers  screaming  the 
other  way  where  are  we  going  to  go?  I'd  like  the  reaction  of  the  panel  on  that. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Very  good.  We'll  get  it  for  you.  I'd  like  to  be  sure 
that  we've  explored  this  first  element  and  then  we'll  come  back  and  pick  that  up  as  a specific 
thing  to  pursue. 


MR.  JAMES  KILLOUGH  (Principal,  Frankford  High  School):  Throughout  the  dis- 
cussion various  people  have  spoken  about  the  notion  that  vocational  education  is  disrespectable. 
I'll  tell  you  this:  I think  it's  the  fault  of  the  people  in  the  vocational  field  because,  first, 
they've  appropriated  vocational  education  and  now  you're  going  to  appropriate  career  develop- 
ment, and  you  confine  it  to  the  trades.  If  you're  studying  to  be  a poet  you're  not  engaged  in 
career  development  and  you're  not  engaged  in  a vocation. 

You  ought  to  forget  about  this  particular  distinction.  The  educational  system  should 
be  for  everybody.  We  shouldn't  be  thinking  particularly  in  specific  terms  this  way  certainly 
in  the  first  three  or  four  or  five  or  even  six  years  of  the  child's  development. 

Secondly,  you've  taken  the  courses  and  you've  made  them  permanent,  so  that  in 
itself  places  a stigma  upon  them  if  a third  of  the  school  or  half  of  the  school  is  going  on  to 
college  and  the  kid  is  going  out  to  work. 

I think  you  should  get  rid  of  that  particular  idea.  I think  Dr.  Fee  has  made  an 
excellent  suggestion  he  re- -the  idea  that  you  don't  just  go  to  high  school  and  go  into  a cabinet- 
making job. 

And  then,  third,  it  has  been  made  impossible  to  hire  men  and  women  who  can  teach 
simply  because  they  haven't  been  to  college  and  because  they  don't  have  a teaching  certificate. 
For  example,  right  now  in  my  school  they're  trying  to  get  somebody  to  teach  electricity  and 
electronics  for  the  last  three  years,  and  all  we  get  is  substitute  after  substitute,  with  the  re- 
sults that  you  would  expect.  The  kids  aren't  getting  anything,  and  I say  to  you  it  isn't  the  fault 
of  Frankford  High  School.  Yet  by  the  same  token  there  are  men  who  can  teach  electricity  or 
mechanics  and  they  can  do  it  well  ( and  we  can  find  out  if  they  can)  and  they  don't  have  to  have 
a certificate  to  be  a good  teacher. 

Somehow  or  other  you've  got  to  relax  that  situation  so  you  can  get  people  in  who 
know  the  trade,  who  know  the  work,  and  can  do  a good  job.  Let's  forget  about  the  fact  that 
they  don't  have  seventeen,  twenty-eight  or  thirty-hours  of  vocational  education.  If  they  can 
get  it  afterward,  okay;  but  let  them  in  first. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  The  panel  says  "amen." 

MR.  JAMES  E.  WILLIAMS  (President,  Council  for  Equal  Job  Opportunity): 

Dr.  DeCarlo  set  forth  an  idea  of  the  world  of  work,  which  the  panel  seems  to  have  accepted  in 
part;  at  least  that's  the  way  I interpret  their  reaction.  But  I feel  certain  that  his  concept  was 
not  accepted  in  toto,  that  is,  there  were  probably  some  who  felt  a little  bit  of  surprise  and  a 
little  bit  of  disbelief  in  the  way  he  described  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  world  of  work. 
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I think  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  way  we  think  about  the  world  of  work  and 
the  way  we  act  about  it.  Consequently,  while  we  may  be  doing  vocational  training  in  one  way, 
when  the  youngster  goes  to  be  screened  or  placed  he  faces  a different  set  of  conceptions  about 
his  eligibility  for  employment  and  the  employer  is  looking  for  somebody  who  can  fit  a much 
more  narrowly  described  mold  than  the  speaker  seemed  to  envision. 

We  are  in  a period  of  transition  between  what  we  had  and  what  he  envisioned  as  a 
model  for  the  future,  and  that  brings  me  down  to  the  question.  In  this  period  of  transition  what 
practical  steps  can  be  taken  to  make  vocational  education,  apart  from  trades  training,  a prac- 
tical preparation  for  the  demands  of  the  world  of  work  as  it  is  now? 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  The  speaker  wants  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
make  more  applicable  the  transition  period  between  the  traditional  employment  picture,  which 
is  fairly  narrow  in  choice,  and  the  broader  picture  given  by  Dr.  DeCarlo. 

Would  you  like  to  get  in  it.  Dr.  DeCarlo? 

DR.  DeCARLO;  I won't  make  another  speech,  but  I thought  I'd  like  to  respond  to 
two  or  three  questions.  I do  have  some  specific  recommendations,  but  let  me  precede  them 
by  saying  that  I know  that  people  have  to  go  out  of  this  room  today  and  run  schools  tomorrow 
and  face  all  the  problems  we  have.  Tm  not  unrealistic.  I think  if  you  don't  have  some  vision 
of  the  future  pretty  well  established— it  may  not  be  the  right  one,  but  if  you  don't  have  some 
vision  nothing  new  will  happen. 

I would  point  out  in  passing  that  the  traditional  function  of  all  education,  the  his- 
torical function— whether  you  deal  with  the  tribal  or  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment or  today— has  been  a conservative  function:  to  preserve  the  values  of  the  past.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  when  the  generations  are  suffering  fracture  throughout  the  world.  We  have  to 
try  to  assess  what  shall  we  keep  as  conservative  and  what  shall  we  change.  And  that  ain't 
easy. 

I am  a realist  and  now  I want  to  give  you  some  real  suggestions.  I start  out  with 
the  fundamental  conviction  that  it's  going  to  cost  a lot  of  money,  unbelievably  large  amounts 
of  money,  to  do  anything  to  change  the  situation.  If  you  accept  that  it's  going  to  cost  money, 
then  I would  submit  these  for  your  consideration. 

First  of  all,  I think  we  ought  to  have  not  just  plant  visits  where  you  take  a class 
out  for  a one-day  tour  through  a hat  factory.  That's  all  right,  but  we  ought  to  have  an 
arrangement  where  you  could  have  work  assignments;  and  I mean  work  assignments  at 
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relatively  young  age~"adolescent  or  preadolescent,  where  a child  could  spend  some  time 
maybe  three  or  four  days-”in  a work  environment  and  see  what  goes  on.  I'm  not  suggesting 
repeal  of  child  labor  legislation,  but  we've  got  to  make  this  a more  meaningful  experience. 

Industry  has  to  be  paid  to  do  this.  They  can't  do  this  as  charity.  This  is  going  to 
be  an  extra  cost.  They  have  to  be  paid  to  do  it.  We  have  to  quit  looking  at  education  as  though 
it's  a charitable  afterthought.  In  an  intellectual  age  it's  going  to  be  the  principal  function  of 
many  of  the  society.  That's  number  one:  real  plant  visits,  real  work  assignments. 

By  the  way,  I would  also  go  along  with  paying  the  child  for  this  work  assignment, 
teaching  him  that  work  leads  to  money  which  leads  to  survival. 

I think  there  ought  to  be  programs  of  education  within  the  major  cities  where  you 
would  try  to  reach  the  parents  of  the  children  to  explain  to  them  what  is  really  going  on  in  the 
world  of  work.  I think  we  ought  to  have  a series  of  television  programs,  seminars,  so  that 
parents  who  have  admittedly  led  these  very  narrow  lives  we  speak  of  (yvho  came  to  a job  and 
haven't  broadened  out)  can  see  what  faces  their  children  as  opportunity  enriched.  Educate 
the  parents  so  that  they're  not  a negative  influence. 

This,  let  me  point  out,  is  not  only  a problem  in  the  so-called  culturally  deprived 
groups.  This  is  a problem  of  the  total  adult  population:  the  doctor  that  wants  his  son  only  to 
be  a doctor.  These  are  problems  of  the  generation  split. 

The  second  point  is  to  have  an  education  program  for  parents  as  to  what  the  world 

really  is,  to  shake  them  up. 

The  third  one  is  to  have  people  from  industry  come  in  to  schools  not  with  the  typi- 
cal idea  of  recruiting  or  puffing  up  the  image  of  their  particular  company,  but  have  them  come 
in  and  be  admitted  for,  say,  a two  or  three  week  assignment  as  teachers.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  state  education  requirements.  The  educational  bureaucracy  has  got  to  be  shaken 
up  to  take  advantage  of  what  talent  is  there.  I suspect  I couldn't  teach  in  the  public  education 
system  in  this  country,  and  I think  I was  a fairly  decent  teacher.  So  education  is  going  to  have 
to  change,  so  industry  people  would  be  available  for  you. 

I think  there  needs  to  be  an  education  program  in  the  community  sponsored  by  the 
kinds  of  groups  in  this  room  to  bring  in  the  executive  leadership  of  business,  of  labor,  of  pro- 
fessional organizatioiis  in  an  adult  education  program  where  you  can  say,  "Look,  you're  the 
leaders.  You're  responsible  for  a society  that's  undergoing  a severe  change.  You  can't  duck 
it."  Get  them  out  and  have  adult  education  for  the  people  wno  think  they  don't  need  it— the 
very  successful. 
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I think  you  need  a reconsideration  at  every  level  in  the  schools  of  this  conflict  be- 
tween industrial  arts  and  vocational  education.  To  me  it  is  criminal  that  people  get  out  of  the 
educational  system  with  such  little  visual  perception,  with  such  little  understanding  of  what  the 
nature  of  music  is.  I'm  not  talking  just  high-hat  and  long-haired  culture,  but  in  the  industrial 
arts  instead  of  making  a shelf  that  looks  ugly  have  them  try  to  build  over  a period  of  time 
musical  instruments;  have  them  paint;  have  them  really  feel  their  senses  involved  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  hands  and  the  brain.  This  is  what  I think  is  meant  by  craft. 

But  today  what  do  you  find  in  the  school  system?  The  industrial  arts  is  over  here 
and  vocational  education  here  and  they  won't  talk  together.  I think  they  have  to  be  synthesized. 

I charge  this  right  at  the  educational  bureaucracy.  We've  got  to  shake  up  and  allow  for  mo- 
bility within  the  system. 

Finally,  the  last  thing  I would  point  out  is  that  we're  going  to  have  to  indulge — not 
indulge — it  is  going  to  be  severely  required  for  the  same  level  of  expenditure  for  in-service 
training  of  school  administrators  and  teachers  and  board  members  and  community  leaders  of 
the  various  groups  that  are  trying  to  effect  change — we're  going  to  have  to  give  th^m  in-service, 
paid-for  development  in  the  same  way  that  industry  develops  its  technicians,  its  managers  and 
its  executives,  and  the  same  way  that  the  medical  profession  invests  in  continuing  education 
of  the  doctor. 

This  idea  that  somehow  or  other  the  educational  community  once  it  gets  qualified 
is  in  a sense  left  on  its  own  to  pick  up  its  skills  and  relate  those  skills  to  seniority  systems 
has  a very  negative  effect  on  the  development  of  the  very  people  we  need. 

These  are  practical  suggestions  which  when  implemented  tomorrow  would  mean 
drive  to  change  legislators,  would  mean  drive  to  create  programs,  would  mean  educational 
programs  to  trap  and  to  attract  industry  people.  But  the  idea  of  throwing  up  your  hands  and 
saying  that  nothing  can  be  done  and  that  we  have  to  kind  of  come  at  the  amelioration  of  social 
ills  by  patched  up  programs  I think  is  all  wrong  if  you  don't  have  a vision  of  the  future.  And 
that  vision  of  the  future  is  an  intellectual  age  where  the  brain  is  just  going  to  be  so  much  more 
important  than  the  hands. 

If  we  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  that  and  put  that  as  our  target  then  I think  we  are 
really  doing  a disservice  to  our  children. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Thank  you,  Dr.  DeCarlo. 

We  still  are  on  the  subject  of  specific  suggestions  and  I think  the  panel  ought  to  be 
let  in  before  we  go  to  the  next  question. 
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MRS.  KANE:  As  a practical  suggestion,  I think  that  the  first  thing  that  is  needed 
is  that  business  corporation  executives  and  business  personnel  people  ought  to  talk  to  each 
other.  I have  participated  in  many  panels  and  I havo  heard  one  business  corporation  executive 
after  another  who  states  broad  educational  background  and  no  specific  education  is  useded  for 
admission  to  a specific  job,  and  if  you  read  a want-ad,  a work  order  or  any  personnel  man's 
specifications  they  want  four  years  of  high  school,  three  years  of  Math,  two  years  of  machine 
shop. 

I think  the  first  group  of  people  that  should  start  talking  to  each  other  are  the  cor- 
poration executives  and  their  own  personnel  people.  I think  this  is  a very  practical  thing. 

The  second  thing,  as  a practical  suggestion,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a great  belief 
theoretically  in  involving  industiy  in  our  vocational  education  system,  but  our  tendfci.oy  is  to 
set  up  panels  or  advisory  committees  from  a broad  segment  of  industry,  and  this  simply  is  so 
broad  that  it  ceases  to  be  practical.  What  we  really  need  is  a small  advisory  committee  from 
specific  industry  to  go  into  the  schools,  to  take  a look  at  the  kind  of  training  that  is  being  con- 
ducted specifically  for  specific  industries,  and  start  letting  them  help  to  redesign  the  curricu- 
lum. 

You  go  into  the  training  programs  in  industry  and  you  find  they  are  exciting.  They 
use  all  kinds  of  audiovisual  aids,  training  techniques  that  simply  are  not  being  utilized  in  the 
schools.  It's  as  though  they  were  a totally  different  system.  There  is  so  little  interchange  be- 
tween those  who  are  training  in  industry  and  those  who  are  training  in  the  schools  it's  as  though 
they  were  two  different  systems  entirely. 

Although  the  advisory  committees  that  are  broadly  representative  have  great  ad- 
vantage in  simply  opening  the  schools  to  industry,  I think  we  could  get  a great  deal  more  ac- 
complished if  specific  industries  were  brought  in  to  look  at  specific  kinds  of  programming. 

I would  recommend  also  that  many  of  these  industries  require  that  we  involve 
unions  on  these  panels  who  have  had  the  very  practical  experience  of  working  with  or  them- 
selves working  in  these  specific  areas.  I think  this  could  be  very  helpful. 

I think  also  we  should  be  able  to  start  viewing  the  so-called  cluster  of  activities— 
to  re-examine  how  broadly  we  can  train  people  rather  than  how  narrowly  we  can  train  people. 

It  is  extremely  rare  for  any  employer  to  train  for  a typist  or  a stenographer.  Somehow  or 
other  the  schools  have  managed  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that  specific  task.  If  they  can  figure 
out  how  to  do  that  specific  task,  they  can  also  figure  out  how  to  do  all  other  specific  tasks. 
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but  the  problem  has  been  that  the  schools  have  really  not  adjusted  to  the  industry  approach  to 
cluster  of  skills  and  have  tried  to  train  for  so  narrow  an  occupation  that  the  occupation  rarely 
still  exists. 

MR.  BUSHNELL:  I hav»'  - e argument  with  the  New  York  City  school  system,  and 
that  is  I think  it's  premature  to  give  ^cational  training  at  the  high  school  level.  Certainly 
there  are  many  students  who  will  be  leaving  before  high  school  graduation  and  those  who  are 
leaving  at  high  school  graduation  who  will  have  to  go  to  work.  It's  a fact  that  many  high  school 
dropouts  in  Job  Corps  centers  are  getting  specialized  training  to  qualify  them  for  work.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  the  dropout  is  far  better  off  than  the  kids  who  stay  in  school  today. 

MR.  COHEN:  May  I say  that  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  New  York  City  public 
school  system. 

MR.  BUSHNELL:  Let  me  add  one  additional  thought  to  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we're  going  to  implement  a continuing  educational  system  we  have  got  to  allow  the  child  to 
find  work,  to  qualify  for  tlie  inter-level  job,  but  once  he  has  qualified  to  then  find  resources 
(his  own,  or  governmental  or  industry  resources)  to  enable  him  to  continue  with  his  education. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations,  I felt,  of  Dr.  DeCarlo's  presentation  was 
the  suggestion  that  we  expand  the  GI  Bill  to  permit  this  alternative  of  continuing  education  so 
that  perhaps  we  can  articulate  a career  ladder,  an  individual  entering  at  a lower  level  skill 
and  then  getting  some  economic  help  to  permit  him  to  go  back  to  school,  continue  his  education, 
qualify  for  a higher  level  job  and  then  enter  into  such  a job  that  will  command  higher  pay.  I 
think  it's  this  kind  of  career  ladder  I would  hope  could  be  implemented. 

MR.  COHEN:  I don't  want  to  oversimplify  a very  complicated  problem,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  four  or  five  basic  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  develop  the  kind  of  voc^ttional  education  program  we're  talking  about  here^.  You  in  Phila- 
delphia may  have  the  answers,  for  all  I know.  I will  be  saying  essentially  what  others  have 
been  saying,  particularly  Ros  Kane,  but  in  a somewhat  different  way. 

What  are  the  goals  of  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  school  level?  Are  they 
to  train  generalists  or  specialists  or  something  in  between? 

What  occupations  are  the  ones  to  train  people  for? 

Who  Siiould  do  the  training?  To  what  extent  should  it  be  the  schools  ? To  what  ex- 
tent the  employers  ? To  what  extent  the  unions  ? 

When  do  you  train?  At  what  point?  At  secondary  school  or  post-high  school? 
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What  is  the  content  or  what  should  be  the  content  of  that  training? 

It's  easy  enough  to  raise  the  questions.  The  difficult  part  is  to  answer  them,  and 
here  I think  we  need  to  look  for  both  what  has  been  said  at  this  meeting  and  what  is  represented 
at  this  meeting.  As  I look  through  the  attendance  here  I see  representation  from  all  segments 
of  the  community.  There  are  employers  here,  unions,  school  people,  etc. , and  if  we  can 
truly  get  together  and  start  talking  among  ourselves  in  a veiy  serious  way  around  these  kinds 
of  questions  I think  we  would  be  a long  way  toward  solving  the  specifics  of  these  problems. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  We  are  coming  up  to  our  deadline.  I will  recognize 
one  more  speaker  and  then  I'm  going  to  reserve  the  remaining  time  to  come  back  to  Dr.  Fee's 
point  which  he  raised  earlier  and  which  I promised  we  would  deal  with. 

DR.  FEE : I just  want  to  clarify  one  point  that  was  raised  about  the  state  require- 
ments for  teachers.  I have  on  my  desk  about  six  applications  for  electrical  teachers  that  would 
very  well  fill  the  position  at  Frankford  High  School.  These  men  are  making  from  $8,000  to 
$12,000  a year.  The  requirements  are  high  school  graduation  and  eight  years  in  the  trade. 

Now,  if  you  can  send  me  a man  with  those  requirements  who  will  come  to  work  for  $5,500 
I'll  hire  him.  That  seems  to  be  our  problem. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON:  Can  I bring  the  panel  back  to  Dr.  Fee's  point  and 
deal  with  the  point  raised  by  Eli  Cohen:  When  do  you  do  what  kind  of  training?  The  implicit 
question  earlier  wa^  if  we  aren't  going  to  do  this  earlier  in  the  secondary  school  shouldn't  we 
take  it  on  up  a couple  of  notches  and  find  the  role  for  it  at  a higher  age  level. 

What  is  the  panel's  view  on  that  question? 

MR.  COHEN:  Just  one  part  of  an  answer:  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  way  to  the  future  is  obviously  vocational  training  at  the  post-high  school  level.  I think 
it's  only  a matter  of  time  when  this  is  going  to  be  it.  How  long  I don't  want  to  predict.  How- 
ever, I think  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  if  the  secondary  schools  were  to  abdicate  any  re- 
sponsibility for  training  at  this  point,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  there  are  many  youngsters 
who  are  not  going  to  get  into  y'ur  post-high  school  program  and  the  schools  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  them  with  something  that  they  can  use  in  an  employment  situation. 

DR.  MEADE;  I'll  modify  that  in  a way.  It's  easy  to  say,  and  numbers  of  people 
have  come  out  with  great  reports,  that  what  we  need  is  a decent  general  education  and  then  we 
can  send  them  off  to  community  college  and  they  can  learn  something  about  working.  New  York 
City  had  a report  and  they  feel  pressured  to  do  that,  but  they  haven't  done  it,  fortunately. 
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I want  to  see  vocational  experiences  throughout  the  whole  sequence  in  education, 
and  not  the  job  orientation  but  to  bring  about  a reality.  One  of  the  strengths  of  vocational 
type  education  is  the  way  it's  evaluated.  It's  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  performance.  When  I 
was  taught  to  work  in  the  field  of  auto  mechanics  I didn't  write  out  how  you  grind  a valve  and 
why  you  grind  a valve  and  what  difference  it  makes  when  you  do  it.  I had  to  do  it. 

That  s a lot  different  from  what  happened  in  my  English  class  when  I was  asked 
about  Beowulf,  what  I think  about  him.  I really  didn't  know  much  about  Beowulf.  I just  put 

down  what  the  teacher  had  told  me. 

The  great  value,  then,  of  the  vocational  experience  is  in  the  fact  that  it's  evalu- 
ated on  the  basis  of  performance.  I would  like  to  see  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  even  in 
the  elementary  schools,  that  this  type  of  performance  criteria  that  you  now  apply  in  your 
traditional  programs  of  vocational  education  be  applied  to  our  traditional  programs  in  the  ^ 
academic  world.  It  would  be  interesting,  I should  think,  for  a biology  teacher  or  math  teacher 
to  know  if  indeed  what  he  has  taught  has  been  learned — if  he  can  see  youngsters  not  responding 
with  paper  and  pencil,  but  actually  performing. 

I would  hate  to  see  the  schools  say,  "Well,  we're  in  the  business  of  general  edu- 
cation"—indeed  they  are,  but  part  of  that  is  a vocational  experience  for  all  youngsters. 

MR.  CHISHOLM:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  justification  for  my  being  here 
today  on  this  pasiel  it  has  to  be  in  connection  with  the  disadvantaged.  I don't  share  the  expertise 
that  has  been  garnered  by  the  other  members  of  the  panel.  So  let  my  parting  remark  be  this. 

It  makes  not  much  difference  to  me  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  concern  your- 
self with  starting  your  career  development  program  at  a lower  level,  whether  you're  going  to 
expand  it,  whether  you'  re  going  to  deal  with  this  question  at  a post-high  school  level . It  does 
concern  me  that  as  you  reach  meaningful  decisions  about  the  administrative  and  the  program- 
matic arrangements  that  you  are  going  to  implement  that  you  carefully  take  into  consideration 
what  exists  in  our  major  cities  today  and  uat  exists  in  Philadelphia:  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  in  our  society  who  do  not  have  the  kind  of  background  that  is  even  going  to  get 
them  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  where  they  start  through  this  career  development  program. 

We've  got  to  concern  ourselves  with  a number  of  people  who  are  adults  and  who 
lack  certain  skills  and  who  because  of  automation,  cybernation,  and  what-have-you  are  finding 

themselves  on  the  scrap  heap  and  who  need  to  be  reclaimed  or  else  we're  going  to  have  problems 
with  them. 
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As  you  reach  these  kinds  of  conclusions  that  you  have  to  reach,  let  us  carefully 
examine  the  makeup  of  our  communities  and  design  programs  imaginatively  that  will  also  re- 
claim and  involve  in  meaningful  fashion  all  of  our  society. 

MODERATOR  PATTERSON;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chisholm. 

At  this  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'm  going  to  return  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Hertzfeld.  First,  on  your  behalf  I'd  like  to  thank  the  panel  members  for  their  contribution  to 
today's  discussion  and  particularly  Dr.  DeCarlo  for  his  inspirational  first  address. 

CHAIRMAN  HERTZFELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Patterson  and  panel.  I'm  sure  the 
afternoon  groups  are  going  to  have  a lot  to  mull  over  and  talk  about. 


(Announcements) 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  I960 

The  session  was  convened  at  9:35  by  Arthur  Hertzfeld. 

CHAIRMAN  HERTZFELD:  Welcome  to  this  second  day  of  our  Conference  on  Vo- 
1 Education.  I believe  everyone  will  agree  that  yesterday's  session  was  provocative, 
interesting,  and  from  the  reactions  we  received  from  the  afternoon  discussions  they  were 

lively;  and  I think  the  report  we're  going  to  hear  this  morning  on  those  sessions  will  be  most 
interesting. 

We  are  indeed  happy  and  privileged  this  morning  that  Dr.  Whittier  was  able  to  fit 
this  program  into  his  schedule.  I am  taking  advantage  of  his  presence  here  this  morning  to 

ask  him  to  say  a few  words  and  to  introduce  Reverend  Henry  H.  Nichols,  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

DR.  C.  TAYLOR  WHITTIER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hertzfeld. 

It  Ks  indeed  a pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to  extend  again  the  welcome  of 
our  organization.  I loiow  Mr.  Poindexter  did  this  yesterdky,  but  I do  wish  now  to  express  my 
own  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who  participated  in  this  and  particularly  to  those  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  energy  in  planning  the  various  panels  and  coordinating  the  effort  that  is  so 
necessary  to  make  this  a worthwhile  conference. 

I tliink  there  is  a tremendously  vital  need  in  our  total  city  to  bring  together  the 
lorces  which  can  make  an  effective  program  of  preparing  these  young  people  to  be  economic 
assets  in  the  community,  and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  give  not  only  our  best  thinking  but  time 
and  energy  and  ultimately  funds  to  make  this  possible.  How  best  to  make  this  an  effective 
piogiani  I know  is  one  of  the  points  of  this  conference. 

From  talking  to  a number  of  you  who  took  part  yesterday  I have  gathered  there  are 
many  good  ideas  that  developed  in  the  panel  and  the  various  group  discussions  and  the  speakers 
who  brought  their  messages  to  us;  and  all  of  this  bodes  well,  I think,  for  our  discussion  he-e 
today  and  I am  looking  forward,  as  you  are,  to  this  report  from  the  discussion  groups  pre- 
pared by  Ernie  Kohl  (I  know  he  had  a busy  night  last  night  bringing  all  these  things  together) 
and  ultimately  to  the  participation  of  the  panel  here  this  morning. 

It  is  a real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Reverend 
Henry  H.  Nichols,  Vice  President  of  our  Board  of  Education,  who  has  been  actively  interested 
in  the  youth  of  the  community  for  many  years.  He  is,  of  course,  one  of  our  leading  ministers 
in  the  community  and  has  been  for  a good  long  time,  and  I think  he  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  city. 
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I was  very  happy  that  he  was  able  to  join  with  all  of  us  yesterday  in  learning 
Something  further  about  the  vocational  program  and  making  his  contribution,  and  we're  very 
happy  this  morning  to  have  the  Reverend  Nichols  with  us  and  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time. 

REVEREND  HEN^^Y  H.  NICHOLS:  Dr.  Whittier,  Mr.  Hertzfeld,  members  of  the 
panel.  Dr.  Kohl:  Dr.  Kohl  is  one  of  the  great  District  Superintendents.  He's  up  in  District  6. 
We  work  and  live  in  District  6,  but  I try  to  be  impartial  and  say  that  I think  he's  a gregt  fellow 
and  so  are  all  the  other  District  Superintendents. 

I am  basically  here  because  Mr.  Dilworth  could  not  be  here  today,  and  so  perhaps 
many  of  the  things  that  you  would  rather  hear  you'll  have  to  wait  for  until  he  speaks  to  you. 

But  on  behalf  of  the  Board  I would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  all  the  members  of  yester- 
day's panel,  our  guest  spealier,  the  leadership  of  this  conference,  and  all  of  you  for  your 
participation,  and  for  the  very  fine  panel  who  will  react  to  the  report  of  yesterday. 

Yesterday  was  a learning  experience  for  me,  particularly  at  the  luncheon  table, 
for  I think  some  of  the  coordinators  from  the  technical  high  schools  perhaps  appreciated  an 
opportunity  to  educate  a Board  member.  So  I had  a real  interesting  experience  and  I sug- 
gested to  them  that  perhaps  in  the  future  they  should  work  out  some  type  of  public  relations  so 
that  we  will  differentiate  between  vocational  training  in  the  high  schools  as  such  and  the  vo- 
cational training  in  technical  high  schools. 

I know  I'm  in  trouble  for  saying  this,  but  at  least  they  left  the  table  feeling  a lot 
better  and  I thinly  we  made  some  friends.  But,  frankly,  I think  there  is  a need  to  educate  the 
community  as  well  as  your  Board  as  to  the  kind  of  programs  that  are  in  our  technical  high 
schools  and  the  fact  that  our  comprehensive  high  schools  are  striving  to  perhaps  reach  the  goal 
of  our  technical  high  schools. 

I was  having  some  fun  with  a poster  that  you  have  in  the  back  of  the  room  because 
underneath  that  poster  you  have  a pair  of  shoes,  indicating  that  the  deaf  and  the  partially  blind 
and  the  retarded  disciplines,  whoever  they  are--the  retarded  educables--ought  to  be  in  the 
shoe  repair  business.  At  least  that's  where  the  sign  is.  So  if  I were  you  I'd  change  some  of 
these  signs  around,  particularly  the  folks  at  Dobbins,  because  we  were  kidding  them  about  the 
possibilities  of  having  a shoe  repairing  course  at  Dobbins.  I'm  not  here  to  get  it;  that's 
George  Hutt's  area  and  I'm  afraid  to  tread  on  his  toes.  But  it  was  interesting  to  look  at  those 
signs  back  there  and,  remember,  you  said  one  sign  is  worth  a thousand  words--so  be  careful 
in  the  future. 
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Basically  we're  here  to  encourage  industry  and  to  thank  industry  for  the  part  that 
they  are  playing  in  our  vocational  programs,  and  to  suggest  that  industry  should  become  more 
involved  in  our  work  in  this  area.  It  is  our  hope  as  a Board  from  the  discussions  that  have 
been  held  thus  far  that  many  of  our  industries  will  take  the  opportunity  of  sharing  with  us  in 
our  program  planning  and  curriculum  development,  and  also  that  industry's  shops  will  be 
open  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  might  go  to  those  shops  and  learn  how  to  use  the  more  modern 
equipment  which  industry  can  well  afford  and  we  cannot  in  our  school  system  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  greater  involvement  on  the  part  of  industry  in  program 
planning,  curriculum  development,  and  sharing  with  us  in  this  total  spectrum.  You  know 
what  the  Odell  Report  has  to  say.  You  know  the  reactions  of  the  Task  Force,  and  I am  sure 
that  some  of  that  perhaps  will  come  out  in  the  discussion.  I think  also  that  we  are  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  some  cooperation  with  our  unions,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  still  some  problems  relating  to  non-discrimination  in  their  apprentice  pro- 
grams, and  this  Board  is  committed  to  integrated  quality  education. 

This  Board  is  committed  to  following  the  mandate  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  and  others  that  have  called  to  our  attention  some  of  the  inequities  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. 

This  Board  is  also  committed  to  the  fact  that  we  expect  that  our  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  vocational  training  when  they  graduate  will  have  a marketable  skill  and  we  look  to 
you  to  help  these  boys  and  girls,  inspire  them,  motivate  them  so  that  we  will  have  the  kind  of 
skills  that  industry  needs  today,  that  we  will  stop  sending  girls  out  as  secretaries  who  can 
neither  spell  nor  type.  I am  not  picking  on  the  girls,  but  last  night  somebody  said  nothing 
was  said  about  women  in  this  whole  affair  yesterday  and  we  are  concerned  that  so  many  of 
our  graduates  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  go  out  to  the  labor  market  and  do  a good  job. 

It's  not  all  our  fault,  of  course;  there  are  many  reasons.  But  when  we  put  our 
stamp  of  approval  on  them  then  we  must  share  whatever  criticism  there  might  be. 

This  Board  is  hoping  for  and  looking  for  new  ideas  and  new  programs,  and  we 
welcome  suggestions  from  the  grass  roots  as  well  as  from  our  administrators  as  to  how  we 
might  be  able  to  develop  programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  total  community. 

One  of  the  indictments  of  our  program  is  the  fact  that  here  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia we  have  OIC,  but  I'm  sure  Leon  does  not  mind  this  since  OIC  now  will  be  getting 
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$10, 000  in  April — I mean  Leon  will  get  $10, 000  in  April  because  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  OIC  which  should  have  been  done  in  our  school  program.  I think  we  must  bear  this  in 
mind. 

You're  doing  a great  job.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  privilege  as  members  of  the 
Board  to  share  with  you.  All  of  the  reports  that  appear  in  the  newspaper  are  not  necessarily 
accurate  quotes  from  members  of  the  Board.  We  do  have  a concern  and  we  are  in  the  learn- 
ing process,  but  we  are  looking  for  new  programs. 

When  we  were  appointed  as  the  new  Board  and  the  city  voted  to  revise  and  amend 
the  charter  so  that  we  might  have  this  new  look  in  the  field  of  education,  they  are  expecting 
some  new  innovations.  They  are  expecting  a program  that  shall  reach  the  needs. 

I would  like  to  close  by  illustrating  this.  There  were  a group  of  dissatisfied 
parishioners  of  a certain  church  that  decided  that  they  would  pull  out  from  that  church  and 
organize  their  own  church.  In  doing  sc  they  could  not  find  another  church  building,  but  they 
did  find  a tap  room  that  was  going  out  of  business  and  they  worked  out  a deal  with  the  owner 
of  that  tap  room  to  purchase  that  building  and  use  the  tap  room  for  their  temporary  head- 
quarters. 

The  minister  and  the  disgruntled  group  of  members  worktd  very  hard  to  clean  up 
the  tap  room  and  got  everything  ready  for  the  Sunday  morning  service,  but  the  owner  of  the 
tap  room  forgot  and  left  his  parrot  in  the  building.  That  Sunday  morning  when  the  congregation 
gathered  and  tlie  minister  got  up  to  speak,  the  parrot  flew  into  the  room  and  lit  on  the 
minister's  shoulder.  He  began  to  squawk,  squawk,  squawk  and  the  minister  said,  "Sh.... 

This  isn't  a tap  room  now.  This  is  a church." 

The  parrot  squawked  some  more  and  said,  "New  bartender  but  same  old  crowd." 

We  can't  say  "a  new  Board  but  same  old  program." 

CH.\IRMAN  HERTZFELD:  Thank  you.  Reverend  Nichols. 

I couldn't  help  but  feel  that  it  is  strange  that  when  something  gets  into  the  public 
eye  it  is  so  noticed  that  nothing  else  commands  any  attention.  Back  there  under  the  sign  there 
are  also  examples  of  printing,  of  upholstery,  and  of  tailoring  done  in  the  special  schools; 
made  by  youngsters  who  have  special  problems.  Their  courses  are  not  on  the  same  basis  a,s 
similar  programs  in  the  technical  high  schools  or  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools,  but  the 
pair  of  shoes  hits  the  eye. 
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I'm  going  to  take  the  privilege  of  saying  one  more  thing,  too,  in  regard  to 
secretaries  who  graduate  from  our  schools  who  may  not  have  perfection  in  their  skills.  This 
is  possible,  but  eveiy  youngster  who  graduates  from  a business  education  program  receives 
a certificate  and  that  certificate  tells  exactly  what  her  accomplishments  are.  If  employers 
would  ask  for  these  certificates  before  they  test  a youngster  they  might  avoid  a lot  of  trouble 
and  disappointment.  For  example,  if  they  want  a youngster  who  must  type  60  words  a minute 
and  the  certificate  says  she  types  40  words  a minute  (enough  to  get  through  our  program)  it  is 
not  a sufficient  speed  for  the  particular  job  that  he  has  in  mind. 

We  have  tried  to  publicize  these  certificates,  but  employers  don't  always  ask  for 

them. 


It  is  most  appropriate  that  Dr.  Ernest  Kohl,  Superintendent  of  District  6,  now 
will  summarize  and  give  us  a report  on  the  discussion  groups  of  yesterday  afternoon.  Dr. 

Kohl  has  had  broad  and  deep  background  in  the  field  of  vocational  education,  and  I was  tre- 
mendously pleased  when  he  accepted  this  assignment.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I introduce 
Dr.  Kohl. 

DR.  ERNESTO.  KOHL:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

Welcome  to  Dr.  Whittier  and  Dr.  Nichols  and  to  this  honorable  panel.  I am  in- 
clined to  feel  that  if  I didn't  know  wiretapping  was  illegal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  our 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  had  taps  in  all  the  room  where  the  meetings  were  going  on  yester- 
day afternoon. 

In  the  folders  which  we  were  given  by  the  chairman  and  the  group  who  organized 
and  planned  this  program  there  were  listed  thirteen  different  groups.  I would  like,  if  I may, 
to  make  the  report  for  the  fourteenth  committee  first  before  I make  the  report  for  the  other 
thirteen,  and  I think  you  will  understand  my  reason. 

The  fourteenth  group  constituted  the  twenty-six  recorders  and  secretaries,  and 
they  would  like  to  express  a word  of  appreciation  to  the  participants  of  the  conference  in  the 
name  of  the  participants:  to  those  who  planned  and  promoted  it;  to  the  source  of  hands  which 
made  it  possible;  for  the  privilege  of  the  group  of  active  and  free  discussion;  for  the  informa- 
tion imparted  by  fellow  schoolmen,  but  more  especially  to  the  representatives  of  labor  and 
industiy  who  gave  of  their  time  to  be  here  with  us;  and  for  the  thought- provoking  panel  of 
Friday. 
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We  were  provoked,  justly,  to  think  about  things,  but  we  were  also  provoked  that 
we  had  not  made  things  clear  as  educators  to  industry  and  to  one  another  the  extent  of  the 
work  we  have  been  doing. 

As  the  summararian,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  me.  I'd  like  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairmen  and  recorders  of  the  thirteen  sessions  for  their  prior  cooperation, 
calm  and  personal  control  and  direction  during  the  discussion  periods,  and  for  the  excellent 
organization  of  the  material  presented  to  me. 

As  I listened  to  the  panel  yesterday  morning  which  set  off  the  discussion  groups  I 
was  aware  that  we  were  impressed  with  change,  progress,  renewal,  reformation,  rethinking, 
updating.  And  as  we  look  at  professional  literature  as  well  as  these  meetings  it  seems  that 
nearly  every  book  or  article  that  we  read  about  some  situation  in  this  country  today  is  clamor- 
ing for  something  new. 

Throughout  our  discussion  groups  emphasis  was  placed  also  upon  the  fact  that  we 
are  doing  many  good  thmgs  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  provoked  some  of  the  groups:  a 
failure  to  re  ''ze  that  many  good  things  are  being  done,  or  a failure  to  capitalize  upon  the  many 
good  things  that  we  are  doing. 

As  we  look  at  literature  and  are  again  reminded  by  these  committees,  we  have 
been  told  again  and  again  that  this  is  the  age  of  rapid  and  bewildering  change  and  never  before 
has  history  moved  so  fast.  Science  and  industry  are  racing  ahead  in  areas  that  are  beyond 
the  imagination  of  most  of  us,  and  we  know  that  what  science  discovers  today  may  radically 
affect  our  lives  tomorrow  and  has  already  effected  industry.  The  industrial  picture  is  chang- 
ing with  such  speed  that  in  a few  years  the  market  will  be  flooded  with  products  that  at  the 
moment  have  not  been  invented. 

As  we  gathered  together  in  groups  and  worked — ihe  recorders  and  chairmen  in 
subcommittees  and  then  finally  fed  the  material  through — it  seemed  that  the  discussion  centered 
about  three  major  areas,  if  you  please:  that  of  the  schools,  that  of  the  communities,  and  that 
of  industry.  But  I'd  like  to  break  them  down  a little  bit  differently,  if  I may,  and  follow  through 
with  some  of  the  thoughts  which  were  expressed. 

These  are  the  major  areas- -and  I take  full  responsibility  for  them  as  the  collater 
of  the  material:  communication  and  its  need;  guidance;  curricular  changes;  post-high  school; 
industry  responsibilities;  staff  development;  state  and  federal  concerns;  research  and  evalu- 
ation. 


Communications.  Many  of  our  committees  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  lack  of 
communication  within  the  school  system,  with  one  another,  between  schools  and  even  within 
schools,  between  state  and  federal  levels;  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs  of  industiy  on 
the  part  of  schools,  but  also  a lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  industry  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  school  people.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  need  for  industry  to  communicate 
to  the  schools,  and  they  do  in  many  ways  through  their  trade  committees  and  their  specific 
skill  committees  which  we  have,  the  minimum  proficiency  standards  that  they  wish  for  in- 
troduction to  placement  in  industry;  that  there  should  be  a positive  approach  developed  by  both 
industry  and  the  schools  to  the  press  and  other  media  supporting  and  publicizing  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  the  continuing  cooperation  of  industry  and  the  schools. 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  there  should  be  an  increased  cooperation  with  agencies. 
This  was  directed  to  federal  and  state  programs  that  seemed  to  be  in  competition  with  one 
another  when  they  reached  the  level  of  the  schools. 

Also,  that  more  publicity  should  be  the  responsibility  of  industry  on  the  need  for 
retraining  and  for  the  upgrading  of  their  employees.  And  I am  reminded  that  one  of  the  large 
contracting  companies  in  the  ciiy  is  advertising  every  day  about  the  advantages  of  working  for 
them  and  they  will  provide  you  with  your  college  education  through  to  a Master's  Degree. 

I think  also  we  need  to  publicize  (and  this  was  brought  out)  that  there  are  similar 
problems  common  throughout  the  country ; that  Philadelphia  for  the  most  part  is  not  only 
aware  of  them,  but  is  also  ahead  of  many  of  the  big  cities  in  moving  toward  their  solutions. 

As  we  move  from  the  item  of  communication  I think  it  is  closely  tied  in  with  the 
second  area  which  I have  prepared  here,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  guidance.  This  rests 
not  only  with  the  school,  but  rests  with  the  community  and  it  rests  with  industry  . The  school, 
however,  has  a direct  responsibility  to  begin  early  with  better  informed  counselors  and 
teachers. 

This  came  to  us  from  one  of  the  ind  strial  leaders  and  came  to  us  as  part  of  the 
thought-provoking  panel  we  had  yesterday  morning,  but  may  I submit  to  you  that  if  you  analyze 
the  courses  of  study  from  kindergarten  on  through  you  wul  find  emphasis  laid  upon  guidance. 
It's  the  corner  .store  that  operates  in  the  kindergarten  with  the  tin  cans  that  the  youngsters 
bring  from  home  which  is  an  introduction  in  some  way  to  the  facets  of  employment  possibilities 
in  their  area,  including  visits  to  the  fire  house  and  things  of  this  nature. 

We  agreed  that  these  should  be  included  in  all  grades.  We  also  agreed  that 
counselor  service  should  be  available  in  the  evening  schools  to  provide  service  to  the 
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communities.  As  I recall,  counseling  service  has  been  a part  of  the  evening  school  for  many 
years,  especially  to  work  with  the  students  of  evening  schools;  but  the  counselors  are  also 
there  to  work  with  the  community. 

To  develop  positive  attitudes  to  all  forms  of  useful  work  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
counselor.  And  may  I say  that  this  should  not  be  limited  to  only  useful  work  because  there  is 
other  work  that  some  of  us  question  as  to  its  being  useful,  but  I am  sure  people  can  convince 
us  that  it  is  useful — that  all  work  has  some  use  to  someone. 

There  should  be  a continuous  meaningful  flow  of  information  regarding  occupational 
opportunities.  Reference  was  made  yesterday  to  sixteen  pages  of  advertising  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  Many  of  these  jobs  I do  not  even  recognize,  as  . thinl<  many  of  us  do  not. 

There  was  emphasis  upon  free  choice,  which  I will  refer  to  later,  of  school  and 
course— a free  choice  by  pupil  and  parent.  This  carries  over,  too.  to  the  thought  of  guidance 
responsibilities  to  the  community. 

There  was  discussed  a community  responsibility  for  those  youth  who  receive  on!v 
limited  help  from  parents  and  peers,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  I think  confronts  all 
of  us  and  was  recognized  by  several  of  the  committees. 

Guidance  fr.vm  industry  participation.  Mention  was  made  of  the  importance  of 
plant  visitation  as  part  of  career  programs.  We  do  have,  as  many  of  us  know,  the  cooperative 
programs  of  work  experience  and  other  natures. 

Career  planning,  both  guidance  and  curricular.  There  is  one  thing  that  many  of 
our  industry  friends  here  forget,  and  that  is  the  revolving  population  of  our  schools  where  we 
have  turnover  in  some  elementary  schools  of  150%  in  one  year.  Picture  the  guidance  program 
and  the  counselor's  responsibility  in  such  a school. 

Guidance  as  it  affects  course  selection  was  mentioned  in  a number  of  cases;  also, 
greater  flexibility  of  course  offerings  or  changeover.  It  was  suggested  that  we  investigate  the 
possibility  of  clusters.  I would  IWe  to  submit  to  you— and  Dr.  Struck  will  probably  build  upon 
this  from  the  state  level--that  there  is  practically  r.o  form  or  combination  of  education  that 
cannot  under  the  guise  of  technical  or  vocational  or  business  education  be  introduced  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  seven  areas  which  we  now  have  plus  the  Manpower  Training 
Program.  Cities  of  less  than  25, 000  have  clnsters  and  they  have  permission  to  do  it  imder 
the  state  pla:i. 

Early  grade  emphasis  was  made  by  groups  on  the  importance  of  work  and  work 
competency,  with  special  attention  to  completion  of  the  job  given  at  all  grade  levels;  and. 


again,  guidance,  referring  back  to  industry's  need  to  share  in  removing  a stigma  of  a blue 
collar  worker.  It  was  mentioned  yesterday  morning  that  we  are  striving  out  to  white  collar 
positions. 

It  was  noted  that  industry  is  basically  and  apparently  deeply  interested  in  the  same 
basics  as  the  schools,  and  they're  not  so  much  interested  in  course  offerings.  They  aren't 
interested  in  psychological  methods  of  approach  and  changes  in  methods  we  use,  which  I will 
refer  to  under  curriculum. 

We  were  all  concerned  about  the  increased  efforts  to  overcome  dropouts,  and  one 
group  suggested  to  pay  the  pupils  to  remain.  I'm  not  quite  sure  (and  I'm  interjecting  my  own 
thought  here,  which  I shouldn't  do)  as  to  how  you  determine  who  is  going  to  drop  out  that  you 
should  pay  to  stay  in  and  the  other  kid  who  is  going  to  stay  anyhow.  Maybe  he  ought  to  get  a 
bonus;  I'm  not  quite  sure. 

Reference  was  made,  too,  to  making  a study  of  the  unbound  or  undecided  pupil. 
Again  the  emphasis  was  made  that  industiy,  community,  school  should  provide  the  student 
with  a real  image  of  man's  importance  and  his  need  for  labor. 

In  curricular  offerings,  industry  stressed  as  did  the  schools  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  or  computation,  in  addition  to  the  craft  skills  in  order  to  maintain  steady  employ- 
ment and  to  permit  ready  adjustment  from  one  level  to  another. 

Character  building  was  stressed,  and  you'll  find  this  in  the  industrial  arts  courses 
of  study-personal  qualities,  social  relationships  one  to  another,  punctuality,  honesty,  study 
of  attitudes,  interests,  abilities  and  work  habits. 

Emphasis  was  laid  also  on  the  importance  of  concepts  versus  things;  a progression 
from  broad  skill  areas  to  specifics— broad  sk  1 areas  in  the  early  stages  and  specifics  im- 
mediately before  employment  or  immediately  after  employment. 

A wider  variety  of  offerings--from  technical  to  skill  to  occupational;  short  range 
and  long  range  planning,  involving  clusters  of  jobs  and  training  which  would  be  adaptable  to 
many  jobs. 

Subject  selection  was  discussed  versus  curricular  selections;  four-year  high 
schools  to  be  broken  into  units  of  ninth  and  tenth  for  exploratory,  and  eleventh  and  twelfth  for 
specialization.  And  increased  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  importance  of  specialization  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades  with  the  development  of  one  marketable  skill,  and  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  an  extended  school  day  in  which  the  technical  high  schools  and  the  shops  and 


trade  preparatory  courses  in  the  high  schools  ctmld  provide  supplementary  instruction  lor 
pupils  in  courses  other  than  the  trade  preparatory  and  related  groups. 

To  carry  on  the  thoughts  of  curricular  offerings  (and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
majority  of  our  suggestions  would  rest  in  this  area)  schools  must  meet  the  immediate  pressing 
needs  of  a large  body  of  our  student  population  who  are  lacking  basic  skills,  providing  them 
with  saleable  skills,  and  upgrading  them  to  meet  industrial  needs. 

One  of  our  industrial  leaders  projected  the  thought  that  the  shortages  in  1970 
should  intensify  our  immediate  needs  and  goals. 

Emphasis  was  made  again  on  subjects  rather  than  courses,  on  possible  introduc- 
tion in  the  high  school  of  some  offerings  limited  to  the  technical  high  school  because  the 
current  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

There  was  a discussion  also  of  the  comprehensive  high  sch  -ol  versus  the  special- 
ized high  school,  and  mention  was  made  that  the  technical  high  schools  at  13th  and  14th  level 
could  become  the  magnet  schools  mentioned  in  the  Task  Force  and  many  feel  that  they  are 
already  the  magnet  schools  or  part  of  the  magnet  school  programs  in  the  city.  And  I include 
Girls  High  and  Central  High  School  as  vocational  schools  in  this.  I have  to. 

Continued  education  for  all  beyond  twelfth  grade  was  emphasized. 

Then  he?'e  is  a thought  I think  we  should  look  at.  We  have  shared  time  at  the 
present  time  between  the  parochial  and  the  public  schools,  and  this  program  is  especially 
prevalent  in  the  technical  high  schools— a shared  time  program  fi'om  technical  high  schools  to 
service  several  high  schools.  If  you're  familiar  with  the  recent  program  in  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  Counties,  this  is  already  being  done,  where  pupils  attend  both  schools  and  faculty  serve 
in  some  cases  in  both  schools. 

Industry  has  a responsibility  in  curricular  changes  and  they  should  bring  to  our 
attention  the  feeling  that  course  content  has  kept  pace  with  industr>^  but  that  in  some  areas  it 
has  lagged. 

An  expansion  of  programs  in  the  evening  schools,  and  industry  demands  can  only 
be  met  in  this  area  with  industrial  help. 

In  the  session  that  I attended  yesterday  the  apprentice  carpenter  supervisor  men- 
tioned that  their  teachers  teaching  at  night  are  paid  the  foreman  rate  of  pay  as  teachers.  They 
are  supplemented.  They  have  selected  and  may  they  continue  to  select  the  excellent  instruc- 
tors that  they  do  to  help  us  with  this  program. 


Plan  to  invite  dropouts  to  return  to  complete  their  work.  May  I point  out  that  this 
has  met  with  a limited  degree  of  success  when  it  has  been  tried.  We  have  it  in  the  Standard 
Evening  High  School  for  college  entrance  requirements,  but  I think  we  should  look  into  it  as  a 
possibility  for  completion  of  work  in  the  technical  high  schools  at  this  point. 

Apprentice  training  usually  is  post-high  school.  We  decry  the  fact  that  there  is 
but  a limited  recognition  of  technical  training  for  those  in  the  apprentice  programs.  Note  I 
said  a limited  recognition. 

The  importance  of  retraining  programs  was  stressed  and  the  responsibility  of  in- 
dustry varies  from  concern  to  indifference.  Schools  have  great  responsibility  to  pick  up  where 
industry  ends . 

It  was  also  suggested  that  we  might  extend  the  vocational  technical  experience  to 
high  school  pupils  in  industrial  arts  and  trade  preparatory  if  you  wish  through  the  summer 
programs  to  provide  experience  for  hi^  school  pupils.  New  and  improved  methods  must  be 
found  to  teach  these  students,  to  handle  and  to  integrate  new  facts  in  totally  new  situations. 

We  recognized  in  all  the  committees  that  this  will  require  adjustments  in  the 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  ends  of  the  intellectual  scale,  and  also  both  ends  of  the 
skilled  scale  for  which  we  train. 

Post-high  school  education,  or  higher  education,  is  the  next  step.  There  was 
emphasis,  as  mentioned  previously,  in  many  committees  the  need  for  publicity  in  the  13th 
and  14th  grades,  for  greater  flexibility  for  admission  tp  college  rather  than  limitations  of 
state  and  college  boards.  Many  of  us  know  there  is  a committee  that  will  aid  in  the  placement 
of  a graduate  of  any  accredited  or  approved  high  school  in  college,  and  they  have  never  failed 
to  place  people  that  were  interested  in  going. 

Job  preparation  should  be  given  both  at  secondary  and  post-high  school  level. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  post-high  school  courses  taught  by  recognized  skilled  crafts- 
men, technical  leaders,  with  programs  planned  by  cooperative  T & I coordinators  and  school 
committees.  And  emphasis  was  made  upon  the  fact  that  we  need  adults  who  are  receptive  to 
new  ideas  and  techniques.  We  need  school  people  that  are  receptive  also  to  new  ideas  and 
techniques.  We  need  to  recognize  the  psychological  problems  of  the  displaced  worker,  re- 
training—the  degree  of  training  for  upgrading  and  downgrading  necessary.  And  this  is  one 
phase  I think  we  have  forgotten. 
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We  need  a program  maybe  in  a school  other  than  in  a high  school  because  the  re- 
turn to  the  high  school  was  stressed  as  just  another  school  to  the  dropout.  I think  Leon 
Sullivan  and  his  group  have  something,  and  we  have  something  in  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Industry  Responsibilities.  Industry  should  be  charged  with  the  training  for  specific 
skills.  Schools  should  be  charged  with  the  training  of  basic  and  general  skills. 

Expansion  of  cooperative  programs  with  two-week  looks  at  business  and  work  ex- 
perience and  plant  visitation  are  the  responsibility  of  industry.  Industry  should  contact  the 
schools.  Schools  should  request  and  industry  should  offer  to  increase  cooperation,  through 
the  operation  of  not  only  the  general  advisory  committee  but  through  the  operation  of  the 
specific  skilled  craft  committees  which  are  in  effect  in  every  skill  in  the  technical  high 
schools  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  general  advisory  committee  should  be  expanded  for  the  overseeing,  but  the 
skill  committees,  the  individual  trade  committees,  should  have  their  direct  responsibiliiy. 

This  puts  part  of  the  burden  upon  industry  to  provide  the  time  within  their  budgets  to  help  the 
schools  develop,  and  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  fact  that  industry  and  the  schools  have  a 
dual  responsibility.  I think  we  also  have  a triple  responsibility  there,  if  I may  add  my  own 
personal  viewpoint.  The  community  has  a responsibility  to  foster  such  programs. 

Industry  should  continue  their  emphasis  on  upgrading,  and  many  do  so  through 
subsidized  college  classes  and  specialized  in-plant  training  programs.  It  is  suggested  that 
in-service  training  of  teachers  by  industry  be  expanded.  It  has  been  very  widely  done  by  the 
automotive  industry,  providing  the  same  training  to  many  of  our  shop  teachers  as  is  given 
to  their  service  managers.  There  should  be  an  emphasis  upon  continuous  cooperation  pro- 
grams between  school  and  industry:  by  providing  a closer  relationship;  by  providing  a 

sampling  experience;  by  providing  a flow  of  information  regarding  work  opportunities,  needed 
qualifications,  and  changes  in  processes. 

staff  development.  Both  industry  and  school  recognize  the  need  for  the  instructors 
to  keep  abreast  of  changes.  Suggestions  were  made  that  teachers  should  be  paid  for  such 

training  during  the  summer,  and  12-month  pay  has  been  offered  as  one  of  the  solutions  for 
this  particular  area. 

I would  like  to  make,  if  I may,  a very  personal  observation  here:  that  if  we  are 
a profession  we  as  teachers  should  seek  out  experiences  to  better  train  ourselves  for  the 
position. 
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Federal  funding.  There  is  an  increase  in  funds  available  to  improve  standards  of 
instructor  preparation,  to  provide  for  cooperative  work  and  study  relationships  with  industry 
and  business;  to  provide  for  industry  and  college  sponsored  seminars;  to  provide  for  training 
and  preparation  of  administrators. 

It  was  suggested,  too,  by  one  committee  that  there  be  a reactivation  of  programs 
in  which  the  staff  members  actively  study  industry  during  their  summer  months.  I submit 
this  to  the  Board  member  and  to  the  superintendent  as  a program  we  had  some  years  ago  that 
was  of  definite  benefit  to  the  staffs  of  our  schools,  and  I hope  it  will  be  reactivated. 

State  and  federal  controls  through  funding.  There  apparently  was  no  fear  expressed 
as  to  federal  or  state  control  through  funding  processes;  at  least  it  didn't  come  out  in  the 
meetings.  There  seemed  to  be  a general  plea  for  one  area,  for  a relaxatir>n  of  stale  and  fed- 
eral controls  of  the  ‘’igh  school  and  technical  shhool  programs,  and  for  a redefinition  of  terms 
on  the  part  of  our  schools  and  state  and  federal  level  of  technical,  vocational,  trade  prepara- 
tion, industrial  arts,  and  occupational  education. 

Reverend  Nichols  told  me  earlier  that  table  certainly  gave  him  a working  over 
yesterday  in  that  area,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  they  would  like  to  have  redefined. 

A federal  statement  regarding  funding  submitted  with  the  reports  lays  emphasis 
upon  training  for  work  being  a fundamental  aspect  of  all  education;  that  the  goals  should  reflect 
the  economic  and  social  problems  present  and  projected;  that  it  should  reach  everyone;  that  it 
should  encourage  the  appreciation  of  ideas  as  well  as  the  performance  of  techniques. 

No  educational  program  can  ever  end  unless  we  have  something  on  research  and 

evaluation; 

Employment  statistics,  present  and  projected.  It  was  felt  that  we  have  to  refine 
these  techniques  because  in  some  areas  the  projected  have  changed  so  rapidly  that  we  have  to 
have  a refining  of  our  methods  of  projecting  them,  especially  with  the  skills  that  are  needed. 

An  analysis  of  the  skills  applicable  to  a number  of  employment  possibilities.  This 
could  be  a research  study  as  to  what  skill  could  be  used  in  a number  of  these  cluster  units. 

A reactivation  of  planning  and  evaluation  is  another  important  thing,  but  we  recog- 
nize the  need  for  staff  in  this  area  and  that  has  limited  this  work  in  the  past. 

Coordination  and  assistance  in  expansion  and  unification  of  state  and  regional  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  already  under  way,  as  we  ar'  well  aware. 

A close  examination  of  all  vocational,  business,  technical  processes  and  elimin- 
ation of  the  invalid  ones  in  light  of  the  present  time. 


I would  like  to  close  with  a thought  of  a philosopher- -and  this  is  the  problem  I 
think  we're  all  confronted  with;  To  determine  specifically  just  what  the  school's  distinctive 
responsibilities  are  each  school  must  find  answers  to  the  following  questions,  each  industry 
must  find  answers  to  the  following  questions,  each  community  must  find  them: 

What  knowledge,  what  values,  what  skills  do  children  and  youth  in  our  culture 
need  to  learn?  Which  of  these  goals  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  schools?  What  knowledge, 
what  values  and  what  skills  can  best  be  taught  by  the  home,  the  church  and  other  social  in- 
stitutions ? Which  learnings  require  the  joint  efforts  of  the  school  and  the  agencies? 

One  last  thought,  which  was  expressed  by  Gardner  in  much  more  flowing  terms 
than  I expect  to  use  today:  If  our  plumbers  are  not  well  trained  or  our  philosophers  are  not 
grounded,  we'll  be  in  an  awful  mess. 

CHAIRMAN  HERTZFELD:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ernie. 

Reacting  to  yesterday's  proceedings  and  to  Dr.  Kohl's  recapitulation  we  have  a 
panel  this  morning  of  people  representing  all  phases  of  activity  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 
the  school  system,  management,  labor,  the  community,  and  our  colleges. 

Mr.  David  A.  Horowitz  will  be  Moderator  of  the  panel.  Mr.  Walter  R.  Chapel, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Greater  Philadelphia  represents  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Charles  P.  Connolly  is  Assistant  District  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Service.  Mr.  Russell  M.  Leonard  is  Associate  Superintendent  for  Area  Schools. 
Dr.  H.  Halleck  Singer  is  Director  of  Vocational  Teacher  Education  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  John  W.  Struck  is  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  Inc.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Taber  is 
Associate  Superintendent  for  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services.  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Toohey,  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  AFL-CIO,  didn't  get  here  this  morning,  so 
labor  is  not  represented. 

I shall  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Horowitz  and  we  will  deliberate  until 
noon.  We  have  an  hour  and  a half  for  discussion,  after  which  luncheon  will  be  served. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  We  have  an  hour  and  a half  to  draw  together  the  think- 
ing and,  hopefully,  guidelines  of  this  conference.  It's  a big  task,  but  let  me  quickly  set  the 
stage  for  it  and  then  ask  our  panel  members  to  react  along  two  lines,  if  they  would;  to  Ernie 
Kohl's  statement,  and  also  to  give  their  views  as  to  where  we  ought  to  be  going  in  future 
planning  in  not  only  vocational  education  but  career  development  as  well. 


If  1 were  to  strip  all  that  has  occurred  here  and  has  been  said  by  speakers  and  by 
participants,  I could  do  it  in  three  or  four  different  ways.  We  talked  about  the  present,  the 
problems  of  the  present,  where  we  might  go  in  the  future,  and  what  our  problems  are  in 
transition.  We  have  tried  to  distinguish  between  vocational  education  and  career  development. 
We  have,  as  Ernie  has  lined  up  for  us,  seven  or  eight  areas  of  discussion  which  he  gleaned 
from  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  discussion  groups;  communication;  guidance;  curricular  change; 
the  opportunities  in  post-high  school  education  and  planning  in  that  area;  the  responsibility  of 
industry;  staff  development;  research;  state,  local  and  federal  government  relationships  with 
respect  to  the  problems  that  we  are  discussing  here  today;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  area  of 
research  and  evaluation. 

I think  it  is  for  us  now  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  try  to  do,  I think,  three 
things  if  we  possibly  can  within  the  limits  of  our  time:  to  try  to  clarify  some  of  our  definitions, 
if  at  all  possible;  to  resolve,  if  at  all  possible,  some  of  the  differing  points  of  view  that  have 
been  expressed  both  yesterday  and  today;  and,  most  importantly  (and  this  one  I would  like  to 
emphasize  and  underscore  if  I may),  to  try  to  pick  out  and  actually  point  to  guidelines  that  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  and  that  we  ought  to  consider  in  planning  for  what  we  face  now  and  where 
we  ought  to  be  going  and  leading  to  for  the  future. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  time  may  I ask  that  all  participants  limit  themselves 
to  as  brief  statements  as  possible.  I'll  ask  that  in  no  case  shall  they  be  more  than  two  minutes 
in  length,  and  we'll  start  off  by  asking  if  any  of  the  panel  members  wish  to  make  a contribu- 
tion. 

MR.  LEONARD;  Maybe  I'll  make  the  first  one.  I was  very  much  impressed, 

Ernie,  with  what  you  did.  I think  you  did  a beautiful  job. 

There  were  some  very  positive  things  stated  and  some  questions  answered.  I hope 
that  we  will  leave  here  today,  as  I expressed  yesterday  at  our  group  meeting,  with  one  or  two 
very  definite  thoughts  and  ideas  as  to  how  we  may  proceed. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  someone  suggested  that  we  pay  pupils  to  remain  in 
school.  Maybe  it  isn't  such  a bad  idea;  perhaps  not  to  pay  them,  but  subsidize  them  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  remain  in  school.  I have  a feeling  that  many  of  our  young  men  and 
young  women  leave  school  because  of  economic  necessity.  We  do  award  scholarships  to  the 
academically  talented  in  order  that  they  may  continue  their  education.  Maybe  this  is  an  idea 
that  we  should  explore  in  the  future  for  those  who  are  not  as  academically  talented. 


I have  many  questions,  Dave,  but  I'll  save  those. 

MR.  TABER:  Dave,  you  said  this  conference  symbolizes  that  vocational  education 
cannot  be  a separate  entity,  and  Ernie  Kohl's  very  able  summary  indicated  how  to  cut  across 
curriculum,  community,  state,  business  and  labor. 

Always  there  is  a dividend  or  byproduct  of  a conference,  and  this  came  at  a very 
good  and  strategic  time  for  me.  On  Friday  during  my  lunch  hour  I met  with  some  parents  of 
the  blind  in  our  Logan  School.  They  have  been  yearning  for  shops  and  for  vocational  education, 
and  they  have  just  reached  the  point  where  we  are  working  out  along  with  members  of  our  own 
staff  and  the  community  a program  jointly  which  will  really  meet  the  needs.  The  parents  are 
excited  about  it  and  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

DR.  STRUCK;  May  I comment  about  some  things?  I would  like  to  take  a little  bit 
of  license  here.  Since  you  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  participate  I think  I ought  to  say  a 
few  of  the  things  I believe  in.  I'd  like  to  react  to  some  of  the  things  said  yesterday  morning 
rather  than  limiting  my  remarks  to  reactions  to  Dr.  Kohl's  very  fine  summary. 

Yesterday  morning  when  Dr.  DeCarlo'opened  up  with  his  address  I thought  I was 
listening  to  a student  of  Admiral  Rickover.  Admiral  Rickover,  as  you  know,  uses  the  tech- 
nique of  gross  overstatement  in  order  to  get  people  to  act  and  in  order  to  get  people  to  move, 
and  I believe  that  this  is  what  Dr.  DeCarlo  must  have  been  doing  yesterday.  I can't  believe 
anything  else.  I made  a list  of  things  which  were  quite  overstated,  but  perhaps  this  resulted 
in  getting  reactions  from  the  groups  yesterday  afternoon. 

For  instance,  he  ridiculed  practical  experience.  He  stated  that  schools  assume 
that  no  changes  will  take  place  in  a man's  work  life.  He  implied  that  nearly  all  jobs  deal 
mostly  with  abstractions.  He  said  that  few  people  work  hard  physically.  He  said  that  people 
don't  get  work  experience  any  more,  that  they  just  play  a role  in  a large  organization.  He 
dismissed  apprenticeship  as  merely  imitation  and  mostly  useless  in  today's  work  world.  He 
said  that  the  educators  must  ask  themselves  how  important  is  work  and  how  important  is  job 
training  or  skill  training  compared  to  educating  the  whole  person,  and  I want  to  come  back  to 
that  one.  I don't  know  what  he  thinks  vocational  education  is  if  it  doesn't  educate  the  whole 
person. 

He  stated  that  it's  a wonder  that  any  child  has  any  curiosity  at  all  left  by  the  time 
he  reaches  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  My  experience  has  found  just  the  opposite.  We  have  some 
very  excited  people  in  high  school  who  are  very  thrilled  at  the  kinds  of  things  going  on. 


He  said  that  educators  assume  that  some  people  can't  learn.  I haven't  run  into 
anybody  that  assumes  this  at  all . 

The  thing  that  really  bugged  me  was  he  said  he  maintained  that  vocational  edu- 
cation people  won't  change,  won't  listen,  won't  admit  that  things  are  changing  and  that  life  is 
different.  And  he  claims  to  have  met  an  appalling  lack  of  sensitivity  "to  the  need  for  change." 
I simply  can't  believe  that  Dr.  DeCarlo  believes  these  things.  He  couldn't  be  so  misinformed. 
I know  he  was  simply  trying  to  arouse  the  group  and  1 want  to  react  to  some  of  those  things. 

I was  very  happy  to  hear  Dr.  Kohl  emphasize  this  morning  that  many  good  things 
are  going  on  in  vocational  technical  education  but  deplored  the  fact  that  this  wasn't  marip  very 
clear  yesterday  and  nobody  had  a chance  to  say  so.  I'm  glad  he  brought  that  out  at  this 
morning's  summary.  For  a time  yesterday  1 thought  everybody  was  going  to  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water  because  nothing  good  was  said  and  it  was  all  very  negative. 

1 was  wondering  yesterday  why  the  feeling  was  expressed  or  implied  that  few 
youngsters  choose  to  enroll  in  vocational  education,  when  Philadelphia  has  a very  enviable 
record  of  having  over  half  the  people  in  high  school  enrolled  in  some  phase  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 1 think  this  is  a very  commendable  record.  We  do  need  to  make  changes  and  we  do 
need  to  improve  in  all  phases  of  education- -vocational  education,  of  course,  and  general  and 
academic  education  also. 

When  Dr.  Nichols  was  referring  to  the  secretaries  that  couldn't  spell  and  were 
criticized- -this  wasn't  because  of  a failure  of  vocational  education,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
this  is  because  the  English  classes  didn't  experiment.  But  we  catch  the  blame  for  it.  Nobody 
criticizes  girls  for  not  being  able  to  type,  but  that  they  couldn't  spell  and  then  they  say  "What's 
the  matter  with  vocational  education?" 

1 would  like  to  make  the  plea  that  we  do  iteed  to  make  improvements  in  all  phases 
of  education  and  we're  the  first  to  admit  it.  And  we  want  to  have  community  leaders  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  and  business  leaders  of  the  community  and  of  the  city  and  of  the  state  help  us 
to  do  this.  Let's  not  have  vocational  educati  . take  all  of  the  blame  for  all  of  the  ills  that 
happen  to  these  youngsters.  And  this  was  brought  out  by  several  of  the  panel  members  yester- 
day morning. 

Most  of  the  discussion  yesterday  morning  seemed  to  be  on  industry,  and  I would 
like  to  make  the  plea  that  all  of  us  involved  in  education  at  all  levels  most  certainly  must 
look  at  all  of  the  needs  for  trained  workers.  We  have  many  new  occupations  emerging  in  the 
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health  service  field,  in  home  economics,  in  child  care,  homemaker  services,  institutional 
services  of  all  kinds,  marketing  and  merchandising,  wholesaling  and  retailing,  in  the  whole 
business  field  of  new  skills  that  are  developing— data  processing,  and  so  on. 

My  experience  is  that  a great  many  vocational  education  teachers  and  leaders  are 
anxious  to  change,  are  receptive  to  new  things,  and  do  keep  up  to  date.  My  experience  also  is 
that  industry  must  be  more  willing  to  tell  schools  what  their  needs  are,  what  their  future  needs 
for  trained  people  will  be . Industry  has  been  most  reluctant  in  a lot  of  cases  to  protect  their 
future  needs  for  training  people  to  the  schools.  This  is  for  many  reasons:  for  competition, 
and  also  many  times  they  don't  know  where  they're  going  because  new  products  will  be  developed 
that  they'll  be  working  on.  At  the  same  time  the  schools  get  criticized  quite  often  for  not 
setting  up  or  preparing  for  the  future. 

This  is  a joint  problem,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  between  the  school  people,  the 
community  and  industry.  In  spite  of  all  this,  I am  stil  very  optimistic.  We  have  capable  edu- 
cational leaders,  teachers,  and  we  will  be  getting  many,  many  more.  We  have  to  expand  into 
many  new  things  and  we're  ready.  We  have  veiy  capable  industrial  and  community  leaders, 
and  we  have  increased  funds  to  do  many  new  things . So  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  by 
working  together  and  by  communicating  often  and  even  constantly  we  can  build  an  educational 
system  that  will  far  better  than  in  any  time  in  the  past  provide  the  kinds  of  varied  educational 
experiences  needed  by  all  of  our  children. 

REVEREND  SULLIVAN:  I would  like  to  say  a word  here  about  the  community  and  how 
it  looks  at  vocational  needs.  The  community  in  Philadelphia  (and  I imagine  this  is  true  in  most 
of  our  urban  centers)  realizes  the  extraordinary  importance  of  vocational  preparation.  This 
is  true  particularly  in  the  colored  community.  In  a city  such  as  Philadelphia  it  is  anticipated, 

I believe,  by  1975  perhaps  35%  to  40%  of  our  population  will  be  colored.  It  is  also  true  we  can 
anticipate  that  by  1975  perhaps  70%  to  75%  of  your  public  school  system  will  be  colored. 

The  concomitant  problems  of  colored  youth  in  terms  of  securing  employable  skills 
becomes  an  empirical  need.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  this  in  terms  of  vocational  edu- 
cation as  far  as  our  public  schools  are  concerned  as  it  relates  to  our  young  people,  and  we 
have  every  confidence  that  our  vocational  system  in  Philadelphia  will  meet  that  need.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  vocational  system  even  now  is  going  through  a period  of  reevaluation  that  will 
lead  toward  specific  determinable  and  significant  changes  that  will  meet  the  reeds  of  this 
dramatic  kind  of  experience  that  has  pushed  the  need  for  vocational  education  so  forcibly  into 
the  throats  of  our  public  school  system. 


We  are  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  public  school  system  in  this  regard  and 
we  are  delighted  to  see  this  kind  of  effort  as  indicated  in  this  kind  of  conference. 

I have  been  somewhat  concerned  as  to  where  OIC  fits  into  the  whole  role  of  pub'ic 
education.  You  must  realize  that  OIC  came  into  the  field  by  necessity,  our  problems  being 
compounded  and  geometricized  with  each  day.  Every  day  more  colored  children  as  well  as 
white  poverty  children  are  born  in  our  urban  centers,  and  each  day  we  are  living  longer.  And 
in  the  middle  there  is  the  problem  of  automation.  This  meant  that  we  could  noi  wait  for  any 
programs  of  adult  education  to  come  to  the  community.  It  meant  that  the  community  had  to 
create  a program  of  self-help. 

It  had  in  no  way  been  intended  to  restrict  or  to  constrict  the  work  of  the  public 
school  education.  It  came  about  as  a clear  necessity,  as  something  that  had  to  be  done  now, 
right  now.  OIC  would  like  to  thank  the  public  school  administration  of  our  city,  and  particu- 
larly the  employment  services  so  well  symbolized  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Connelly  who  made 

trip  after  trip  with  us  to  Washington  to  interpret  this  need  to  our  bureaucrats  in  the  federal 
governments. 

And  also  we  cannot  at  all  minimize  the  extraordinary  support  that  has  come  to  us 
from  industry.  Industry  has  been  the  key  to  our  success.  Industry  has  supplied  us  with  equip- 
ment. Industry  has  assisted  us  in  the  evaluation  and  the  preparation  of  our  curriculum.  In- 
dustry has  supplied  us  with  resources,  financial  as  well  as  other.  Industry  has  supplied  us 
with  jobs. 

In  OIC  the  median  group  that  we  serve  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  median 
grade  that  people  who  come  to  our  program  have  attained  is  approximately  the  ninth  year. 

These  are  people  who  are  not  going  back  to  school,  but  are  going  forward,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  comprise  the  complexities  of  our  community's  problems,  because  integration  with- 
out preparation  is  frustration  and  we  realize  that  a frustrated  community  is  the  kind  of  com- 
munity that  can  explode  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Therefore,  the  movement  of  integration 
that  came  about  because  of  the  great  civil  rights  push,  of  which  I have  been  a very  close  and 
very  significant  part,  has  necessitated  that  we  either  prepare  or  renew  our  frustration. 

We  are  happy  with  the  kind  of  success  that  OIC  has  had.  There  are  those  who  say 
our  figures  are  not  true.  For  this  reason  our  Research  Department  has  been  engaged  in  the 
last  several  months  in  developing  a true  research  picture.  More  than  80%  of  the  people  who 
passed  through  our  skill  centers  have  been  employed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  is 
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much  higher  than  that,  but  no  one  believes  the  80%  so  I wouldn't  go  beyond  that.  We  have 
placed  more  than  a thousand  people  in  jobs,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  prison.  Many  of  the 
girls  had  had  severe  problems.  One-third  of  our  people  had  been  on  public  assistance.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  our  people  who  came  to  our  program  are  categorized  as  poverty  people. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  in  Philadelphia  and  the  OIC  program  will  continue  to 
spread  to  serve  the  total  community  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

Finally,  let  me  say  we  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity  of  partnership  with  the 
community  program  of  OIC  form  of  preparation  with  the  public  school  system.  One  of  the 
founders  of  OIC  happens  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  your  Board,  Reverend  Henry  Nichols,  in  whom 
we  have  explicit  confidence  as  a member  of  the  Board.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  those  of 
us  in  the  community  who  have  organized  and  created  OIC  may  sit  down  in  some  meaningful 
dialog  and  discuss  the  relationship  of  OIC  in  the  context  of  the  work  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

OIC  programs  have  developed  already  in  sixteen  cities  and  by  the  end  of  this  year 
there  will  be  fifty-six  all  over  the  country.  What  we  do  in  Philadelphia  will  establish  a proto- 
type of  procedure.  Because  of  the  kind  of  confidence  we  have  in  our  public  school  adminis- 
tration and  particularly  in  your  Board  of  Education  as  now  constituted,  we  believe  that  we  are 
in  a communications  stage  and  this  we  would  welcome  at  the  proper  time  so  long  as  OIC  will 
remain  a program  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people — as  long  as  no  structure  ever 
preempts  the  role  of  the  community  in  maintaining  and  moving  and  establishing  the  motivation 
so  necessary  in  the  OIC  self-help  concept. 

The  people  must  always  own  OIC,  for  it  is  only  through  this  kind  of  ownership  that 
the  people  can  be  motivated  into  a program  and  help  the  Board  of  Education  in  all  aspects  of 
its  programming  to  become  more  dynamic  in  the  community  for  the  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity— young  and  old,  white  and  black. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  Thank  you  very  much.  Reverend  Sullivan. 

DR.  SINGER:  Ernie  Kohl  did  a wonderful  job  of  telling  us  what  went  on  yesterday, 
and  expressed  our  basic  belief  in  vocational  education  so  well  that  I would  like  to  just  confine 
my  remarks  to  a couple  of  highlights  that  occur  to  me,  even  though  at  one  o'clock  this  morning 
I was  real  concerned  about  what  I might  want  to  say  and  had  some  ten  or  twelve  items  that  I 
thought  were  important  as  to  what  Philadelphia  should  be  thinking  about  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. 
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First  of  all,  let  me  say  I believe  wholeheartedly  in  vocational  education  itself  and, 
secondly,  that  I believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  vocational  education  program  here  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  We  know  that  our  program  isn't  all  good,  but  it  isn't  all  bad  either. 

I think  that  one  of  the  points  that  I would  have  made  would  have  been  this : that 
there  needs  to  be  a degree  of  flexibility  in  education  as  a whole,  but  in  particular  in  vocational 
education.  The  need  for  occupational  training  changes  rapidly  and  this  has  been  indicated,  but 
our  schools  can't  respond  to  this  need  quickly  enough.  This  is  a point  at  which  we  can  commend 
Reverend  Sullivan  for  identifying  the  need  and  meeting  that  need  quickly,  and  I am  sure  as  he 
works  with  the  staff  now  he  discusses  the  problem  and  the  solution  is  implemented  quickly, 
whereas,  as  we  all  kno  v,  in  the  public  schools  (this  is  no  criticism  of  Philadelphia  because 
it's  typical  of  the  public  schools)  sometimes  it  takes  weeks  and  months  and  even  years  to  ac- 
complish the  thing  we  know  we  need  now,  not  later. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  dramatic,  and  I thought  I had  an  item  which  went  along 
with  that.  I hope  I don't  embarrass  anyone  and  I would  certainly  apologize  if  anyone  thought 
this  was  my  intent  because  it  isn't.  Yesterday  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  I heard 
someone  say  (not  an  educator,  but  one  of  our  good  friends  from  industry)  that  this  conference 
has  been  a waste  of  time.  He  wasn't  being  critical  of  the  conference;  he  was  merely  saying 
that  he  believed  that  the  total  educational  program  in  Philadelphia  was  in  his  opinion  and  so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  contribute  satisfactory.  I think  this  was  a wonderful  thing  for  him  to 
say,  but  you  had  to  know  what  he  said  before  to  recognize  what  he  meant  when  he  made  this 
point. 

I get  the  impression  from  the  conference  that  there  are  a number  of  things  which 
we  can  agree  upon  generally,  and  one  is  that  there  is  a need  for  and  a desire  for  vocational 
education.  We  have  it.  We  can  improve  it.  Secondly,  we  can  agree  it  should  serve  all  per- 
sons of  all  abilities  who  wish  it:  girls  as  well  as  boys,  v/omen  as  well  as  men.  It  does  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  should  cooperate  with  industry,  and  industry,  it  was  pointed  out  yesterday, 
should  cooperate  with  the  schools.  And  if  we  have  any  point  at  which  criticism  can  be  pointed 
at  us  and  at  industry,  I suppose  this  is  one  of  the  points.  We  have  not  cooperated  as  we  should 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  industry  and  meet  the  needs  of  persons  as  industry  would  like  to  hire 
them. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  vocational  education  should  not  necessarily  be  a dead- 


end program,  but  should  give  in  addition  to  certain  occupational  skills  and  knowledge  a chance 
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to  grow  to  post-high  school  educational  opportunities.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  exists 
and  in  most  cases  since  1917,  since  the  beginning  of  formal  vocational  education,  has  existed. 

It  has  never  been  a dead-end  program.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a college-preparatory  program, 
but  it  does  permit  persons  to  go  on  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Another  point  that  was  made  is  the  need  to  make  work  respectable  and,  in  turn, 
the  preparation  for  work,  which  is  vocational  education  in  general,  respectable.  By  the  way, 
we  haven't  done  too  good  a job  at  making  it  respectable,  but  it  isn't  our  fault  for  I don't  think 
we  can  do  it  alone.  This  is  a responsibility  of  society  to  recognize  that  all  work  is  respectable 
regardless  of  what  it  is . I wish  I had  time  to  tell  a few  stories  I know  about  this.  One  is  an 
old  German  story  about  whether  a doctor  is  more  important  or  whether  a chimney  sweep  is 
more  important,  and  they  finally  conclude  that  the  chimney  sweep  is  because  he  could  keep 
people  well  when  the  doctor  could  only  make  them  well  after  they  got  sick. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  a need  for  good  communications  within  the  total  city 
educational  program.  Part  of  our  problem  is  that  we  don't  know  each  other  well  enough,  and 
this  is  something  we  could  do  something  about  without  too  much  difficulty . 

On  February  10  the  Pittsburgh  press  published  a sketchy  outline  of  some  research 
that  has  been  done  recently  in  vocational  education.  We  haven't  had  much  research  and  we 
haven't  done  a good  job  of  telling  what  we  haven't  done  and  need  to  do.  But  I would  like  to 
share  just  a couple  of  these  points  with  you. 

It  pays  if  you  are  not  going  to  college  to  go  to  a vocational  high  school  and,  con- 
trary to  the  popular  conception,  graduates  of  vocational  schools  are  just  as  well  rounded  as 
other  high  school  graduates,  the  report  says.  This  is  a study  of  some  13,000  graduates  of 
vocational  schools  made  by  a research  group  in  Pittsburgh. 

Vocational  graduates  get  jobs  quicker  and  enjoy  greater  job  security  than  students 
who  took  the  academic  course  in  high  school  and  did  not  go  to  college. 

Vocational  graduates  accumulated  greater  earnings  over  the  11-year  period 
covered  by  the  survey  than  did  academic  graduates  with  no  college  education. 

About  half  of  the  vocational  graduates  entered  trades  for  which  they  were  trained. 
Another  15%  entered  related  occupations. 

I think  this  is  all  on  the  plus  side. 


MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  Thank  you. 

Our  time  is  running  out  on  us.  Mr.  Connolly,  we'll  hear  from  you  and  then  turn 
to  the  audience. 
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MR,  CONNOLLY;  I would  like  to  talk  from  the  public  employment  service  stand- 
point. Int  me  talk  first  about  the  traintng  of  youth  and  adults  out  of  school.  Since  September 
of  '62  we  have  had  a big  manpower  program  In  conjunction  with  the  School  Board,  and  there 
have  been  problems  In  it.  One  of  the  things  we've  heaid  stressed  time  and  time  again  at  this 
meeting  Is  greater  community  participation.  This,  f think,  is  a very  worthwhile  thing. 

Reverend  Sullivan  mentioned  earlier  that  the  State  Employment  Service  had  supported  Ms  pro- 
gram,  that  we  had  gone  to  Washington. 

We  have  felt  and  do  feel  It  Is  a very  worthwMle  program.  We  think  OIC  can  do  a 
job  uniquely  well  In  terms  of  motivation  of  people  to  take  traimng.  Our  concern,  of  course, 
was  With  the  group  who  did  not  have  a saleable  skill  and  many  of  whom  had  lost  hope.  So  If’ 
this  conference  succeeds  in  developing  a conception  that  each  organization  will  do  what  It  can 
do  best,  we  In  the  public  employment  service  feel  that  OIC  can  better  motivate  people  than  we. 
We  have  a counseling  staff  and  we  have  community  staff,  but  they  can  do  the  job  better  than 
we.  We  participate  with  them. 

We  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  the  concept  that  governs  the  training  of  unemployed 
people.  The  school  does  the  educating.  The  Employment  Service,  along  with  the  other  com- 
munity groups-the  Mayor’s  Manpower  Commission  and  whatnot-does  the  job  of  trying  to 
reach  people  with  organizations— the  out-reach  concept. 

What  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the  program?  The  point  was  made  by  Dr.  Kohl 
that  OIC  had  an  advantage  and  that  the  School  Board,  hopefully,  would  have  that  soon  in  having 
an  adult  training  center  in  the  Kennedy  Center.  This  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
gram up  to  this  point.  There  needs  to  be  a center  where  youth  will  not  return  to  their  normal 
day  school;  there  needs  to  be  an  adult  training  center, 

I think  there  has  to  be  created  a climate  of  urgency  in  getting  this  done  now.  There 
has  been  talk  about  it  for  a decade,  but  nothing  has  materialized  to  the  extent  that  we  can  put 

on  program  to  the  degree  they  are  needed.  I think  the  School  Board  needs  great  help  from  the 
community  in  this  area. 

Some  of  the  discussants  also  mentioned  quality  teaching.  I am  thinking  about  the 
manpower  program  here.  There  was  talk  about  the  carpenters' program.  They  have  to  sup- 
plement the  teacher’s  salary  to  get  a really  qualified  foreman-carpenter  to  do  the  training. 

I think  there  has  to  be  greater  flexibility  given  the  school  system  in  terms  of  manpower 
training  in  getting  teachers  who  can  do  the  quality  job  needed. 
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Further,  one  of  the  problems  in  operating  a state  program  or  a federal  program 
is  that  you  have  to  come  up  quickly  with  curriculums  and  budgets.  Philadelphia  is  competing, 
for  example,  in  the  state  with  Pittsburgh  and  the  state  is  competing  with  forty-nine  other 
states.  For  what?  For  federal  monies,  under  MDTA,  RAR,  and  whatnot.  I think  then  there 
has  to  be  sufficient  staff  given  to  MDTA  from  the  School  Board  standpoint  to  really  come  up 
quickly  with  the  curriculums  and  budgets. 

The  Employment  Service  has  the  responsibility  for  developing  demand  and  supply. 
We  do  that.  I think  we  work  well  together,  particularly  in  recent  years  in  terms  of  community 
participation,  working  with  employers,  sitting  down  with  them  and  the  unions— getting  their 
help  in  developing  curriculum,  looking  at  the  equipment  to  be  sure  it's  not  obsolete,  selection 
of  the  teacher  and  help  in  the  placement  of  people.  These  areas  I mention  are  those  I think  we 
ought  to  concern  ourselves  with. 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  actually  in  schools  what  is  the  problem? 
Mention  was  made  yesterday  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  New  York  is  now  concentrating  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  for  specific  skill  training.  I think  this  would  present  a problem 
in  that  a great  number  (I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  is,  but  I am  sure  it's  quite  large) 
do  not  reach  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  and  these  people  are  of  great  concern  to  the  em- 
ployment service. 

What  can  be  done?  We  have  a few  suggestions  we'd  like  to  offer.  We  realize  it's 
a mammoth  problem,  but,  number  one,  we  feel  that  I ibor  market  information  is  available. 

This  does  not  mean  it's  one  hundred  percent  valid,  but  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
does  have  valid  occupational  information  and  we  of  the  Public  Employment  Service  could  re- 
late this  to  the  Philadelphia  labor  market. 

We  would  know,  for  example,  from  our  national  statistics  what  are  the  growth 
occupations,  and  we  could  pinpoint  this  to  the  Philadelphia  area  and  see  if  the  same  national 
trends  have  application  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Normally  they  do  because,  as  you  know,  we 
live  in  a city  where  the  industries  are  well  diversified. 

In  the  area  of  testing  we  have  worked  with  both  the  diocesan  and  the  public  schools 
in  this  area  for  many  years.  We  feel  that  some  of  this  use  of  general  aptitude  test  battery, 
the  new  dictionary  of  occupational  titles  which  was  just  released  this  month,  could  be  of  great 
help. 

One  other  point.  Our  Supervisor  of  Counseling  for  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  has 
had  the  idea  for  a number  of  years  about  a course  in  occupations.  I know  this  is  the  function 


of  the  junior  high  school  exploratory  period,  but  he  was  thinking  in  terms  of  perhaps  one  period 
a day  before  there  is  course  or  subject  selection — that  this  might  be  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  youth,  all  youth,  could  become  much  more  aware  of  the  diversity  of  occupations,  de- 
mands, needs,  and  whatnot. 

MR.  CHAPEL:  I don't  propose  to  represent  by  any  means  all  of  industry  in  this 
area.  I wish  there  were  more  representatives  here  from  industry.  A lot  has  been  said.  We 
feel  we  have  a partnership  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
and  I would  like  to  recommend  to  the  School  Board  that  they  steal  Leon  Sullivan's  public  re- 
lations man  because  he  has  gotten  better  public  relations  than  this  whole  school  program  and 
it's  time  we  told  our  story  on  what  the  good  things  are  to  let  the  community  know. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  I would  like  our  conference  group  now  to  react  to 
statements  made  here,  to  any  thoughts  they  may  have  gathered  and  want  to  react  to  in  terms 
of  yesterday's  sessions  and  today's.  But  may  I ask  this,  please.  Will  you  take  just  a little 
bit  of  time  for  your  statement  and  try  to  focus  it  on  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  what  action  we 
ought  to  be  taking  now  for  the  future  in  planning  and  developing.  Try  to  make  it  as  sharp  a 
focus  as  you  possibly  can  on  this  kind  of  approach. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CASEY  (Leeds  and  Northrup):  I'll  be  real  specific  and  I'll  link  right 
on  to  Mr.  Chapel's  statement.  As  an  industry  representative  and  active  participant  in  in- 
dustry, and  as  an  understander  of  educational  legislation,  I am  quite  aware  that  the  advisory 
committee  concept  is  supposed  to  bring  together  interested  industry,  labor,  schobl  and  govern- 
ment. However,  it  does  not.  Yet  we  all  know,  and  it  has  been  expressed  here,  that  without 
industry's  participation,  dynamic  industry  narticipation,  you'll  not  get  the  acceptance,  you'll 
not  get  the  economic  growth,  you'll  not  get  the  Philadelphia  economic  development.  There- 
fore, my  specific  recommendation  is  that  our  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  take 
back  to  the  Board  of  Education  a specific  suggestion  from  industry  that  they  dynamically  re- 
cruit industry's  interest  and  industry's  activity.  At  the  present  time  they  do  not.  In  other 
words,  all  industry  participation  that  I know  of  is  voluntary,  but  I think  the  Board  should  re- 
cruit industry's  participation  at  all  levels. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Casey. 

MR.  POLLOCK:  Yesterday  Dr.  DeCarlo  told  us  that  all  of  the  things  we're  going 
to  have  to  do  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  are  going  to  cost  a lot  of  money.  In  Dr.  Kohl's 
report  he  alluded  to  the  receptivity  of  everybody  to  federal  funds,  the  need  for  industry  to  put 
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some  more  money  aside  in  their  budgets,  but  even  if  we  get  all  of  the  federal  funding  that 
would  be  our  fair  share  and  even  if  creatively  we  get  or  latch  on  to  all  tne  foundation  funds 
that  are  floating  around,  I am  concerned  about  what  level  of  support  we're  going  to  be  looking 
for  for  our  program. 

Dr.  Odell  told  us  that  our  school  system  was  spending  about  $500  per  pupil.  We're 
now  up  to  $565  per  pupil  in  our  general  program.  We're  spending  about  $680  per  pupil  in  our 
vocational  technical  high  schools.  What  level  of  support  are  we  going  to  need  and  where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  money  to  translate  many  of  the  wonderful  ideas  that  we've  had  after  we  get 
a good  publicity  program  going?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  implement  these 
wonderful  ideas? 

MR.  LEONARD:  I had  some  questions  as  a result  of  my  meetings  yesterday. 
Should  the  choice  be  early?  There  was  some  contradiction,  as  I saw  it.  One  person  said 
the  choice  should  be  early  and  mentioned  kindergarten,  and  another  person  said  the  choice  can 
be  too  early  and  you  shouldn't  be  fixed  in  your  program.  What  is  the  thinking? 

Let  me  ask  that  and  then  I'll  participate  again. 

MISS  HELEN  FAUST  (Director,  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling): 

All  the  studies  that  have  been  made  on  vocational  development  and  maturity  to  make  wide 
choices  indicate  that  our  present  practices  are  much  too  early;  that  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  of  youth  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  is  the  beginning  of  a sound  curiosity  of  inquiry 
about  occupations.  So  on  that  basis'our  choice  is  too  early. 

ff 

DR.  STRUCK:  People  mature  at  different  ages.  They  arrive  at  decisions  at 
different  ages.  I think  we've  got  to  have  a system  which  makes  it  possible  for  those  who  do 
make  some  decisions  early,  and  they  may  change  them  later  on;  as  was  brought  out  by  the 
panel  yesterday,  many  people  do  make  up  their  minds  early  and  we  should  provide  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  have  some  kind  of  specialized  experience  at  an  early  date  but  not  criticize 
those  who  do  not  make  up  their  minds.  As  was  brought  out,  some  people  don't  really  know 
what  they  want  to  do  at  all  until  after  high  school  or  in  the  middle  of  college  or  after  college 
or  later  in  life. 

We've  got  to  have  a very  flexible  system  which  will  take  care  of  people  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  but  to  delay  all  specialized  education  until  a later  date  just  because  some  people 
don't  mate  up  their  minds  or  can't  make  up  their  minds  until  a later  date  would  be  a mistake. 

MR.  HARRY  ORTH  (District  Superintendent):  Dr.  DeCarlo  was  making  quite  a 
point  for  starting  the  concept  of  vocational  education  lowex'  than  it  now  exists;  in  other  words. 


that  there  should  be  a concern  for  providing  experiences,  activities  with  industry,  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  I think  what  he  was  saying  here  is  that  the  Vocational  Division,  for  instance, 
of  our  public  schools  should  not  be  concerned  only  at  the  secondary  level,  but  should  make 
teachers  and  the  community  aware  of  the  concern  of  the  school  for  this  kind  of  experience  for 
children. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  Once  again  the  question  arises:  What  is  vocational 
education?  What  is  career  development?  I hope  we  can  get  some  further  clarification  here 
today  on  this  question. 

MR.  LEONARD:  The  other  contradiction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  person  who  says  that  every  child  should  leave  school  with  a marketable  skill, 
while  one  of  the  speakers  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was  a false  assumption  that  there  are 
trades  and  crafts  for  which  you  can't  be  trained.  Which  is  correct?  Have  we  a responsibility 
to  give  every  child  a marketable  skill  when  he  leaves  school,  or  is  it  impossible? 

MR.  RUDDER  (Vice  Principal,  Mastbaum  Technical  High  School):  Industry  spends 
at  least  $25, 000  for  each  employee  in  the  way  of  equipment,  and  in  the  public  schools  if  we 
don't  produce  a finished  skilled  craftsman  we  can  produce  a boy  or  girl  who  is  well  on  his  way 
to  being  a highly  skilled  craftsman  or  technician. 

MR.  CHAPEL:  I'd  like  to  comment  on  that.  You  made  the  point  that  you  need  both 
approaches  here  because  we're  talking  about  a gamut  of  skills.  There  are  certain  skills  in 
manufacturing  plants  that  1 think  can  be  definitely  trained  for  and  specifically  guided  to.  In- 
dustry representatives  have  often  said  to  me,  "If  we  could  only  get  a boy  (or  a girl)  that  is 
partly  down  the  road;  we'll  take  them  and  complete  the  job." 

MISS  CATHERINE  GRANT  (Assistant  Director,  Vocational  Education):  Last  week 
I spent  four  days  in  Washington  on  a health  occupation  program.  Forty  states  were  represented. 
We  were  talking  about  industry  all  the  way  through,  but  we  have  forgotten  that  there  are 
service  trades,  health  occupations,  and  other  fields  that  we  ought  to  give  consideration  to. 

In  the  health  field  alone  they  are  going  to  need  ten  thousand  people  a month.  The  hospitals 
feel  that  they  are  not  educational  institutions,  that  the  schools  should  help  to  do  some  of  the 
education. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  T.  RODINI:  I think  we  should  immediately  relate  job  training 
going  on  in  our  schools  to  projected  employment  needs.  This  would  answer  a lot  of  our 
questions. 
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MISS  M.  ESTHER  HILL  (Director,  Home  Economics  Education):  There  are  a 
great  many  services  needed  for  families  and  through  our  home-related  occupation  training 
we  are  going  to  help  those  things — such  as  child  care  services  and  food  services. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  Esther,  I'm  afraid  people  did  not  hear  you  on  that 
end  of  the  room.  Would  you  repeat  what  you  said,  please  ? 

MISS  HILL:  Much  is  in  the  current  professional  literature  that  points  the  need 
for  introducing  the  study  of  home  and  family  living  in  the  lower  grades  and  continuing  on  through 
high  school.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  home  economics  programs  provide  educa- 
tion for  personal  development  and  family  living  as  an  area  of  study  important  to  all  students. 

An  expanded  program  in  vocational  homemaking,  grades  10-12,  can  provide  training  for 
saleable  skills  in  home-related  occupations. 

MR.  MAURICE  FAGAN:  You  asked  earlier  for  practical  possibilities.  In  watch- 
ing the  reservations  in  the  minds,  for  example,  of  persons  as  to  whether  advisory  groups 
would  work  and  watching  the  concern  about  the  obsolescence  of  the  skills  being  taught,  I am 
wondering  what  are  the  possibilities  of  an  ongoing  rather  than  an  ad  hoc  relationship  between 
the  school  system  and  industry. 

For  example,  suppose  the  two  were  to  jointly  finance  and  jointly  operate  four  or 
five  or  six  work  tryout  centers  where  a thousand  persons  from  industry  would  join  with  a 
thousand  persons  in  the  school  system  (it  would  be  team  teaching  in  that  sense).  Industry 
would  staff  or  equip  these  facilities  with  the  latest  equipment.  They'd  be  in  a position  to  antici- 
pate changes.  The  teachers  would  be  able  to  take  that  back  to  the  other  teachers  in  the  school 
system  and  industry  would  be  able  to  take  back  some  of  the  problem.  The  communication 
would  be  built  into  the  operation  so  that  obsolescence  of  both  the  teachers  and  the  equipment 
would  be  avoided  by  this  constant  interplay. 

The  financial  end  could  be  borne  by  industry  as  a whole  as  distinguished  from  one 
or  two  segments  of  it  better  than  the  school  system  alone  could  do  it.  Would  that  not  in  itself 
be  worth  an  experimental  try  ? 

DR.  MARECHAL-NEIL  E.  YOUNG  (District  Superintendent):  My  question  is 
directed  to  you.  Dr.  Sullivan.  We  are  all  greatly  impressed  with  the  tremendous  acceptance 
your  program  has  had  in  the  community  generally.  We  are  hoping  to  expand  very  greatly  the 
vocational  opportunities  for  young  people  within  the  comprehensive  high  school.  We  know 
that  there  are  many  presently  in  the  schools  who  need  saleable  skills. 
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You  know  that  we  are  confronted  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  the 
community— parents  and  others— to  understanding  the  need  for  expansion  of  vocational  op- 
portunities. You  know  that  in  this  group  there  are  many  people  in  the  counseling  field  who 
have  met  the  individual  opposition  of  parents  to  considering  these  opportunities.  We're  con- 
cerned with  how  we  might  build  the  kind  of  trust  which  you  have  in  the  community  generally 
for  your  program. 

You  spoke  of  the  persons  involved  in  this  as  being  twenty-eight  years  of  age  on  the 
average,  and  many  of  them  have  been  on  assistance  rolls.  They're  people  who  have  had  no 
failure,  so  they're  accepting  this;  but  we  need  not  have  failure  if  we  have  people  trained  within 
the  school  program  so  that  when  they  are  adults  they're  equipped. 

How  can  we  reach  the  community,  the  parents  who  are  concerned  in  the  guidance 
of  their  children  so  that  they  accept  these  programs  and  participate  in  them  with  trust? 

REVEREND  SULLIVAN:  One  way  would  be  to  put  you  on  television  and  let  you 
make  that  speech. 

I think  we  in  the  community  have  a responsibility  to  try  to  identify  the  kind  of 
motivation  we're  talking  about,  and  in  the  projection  of  OIC  I hope  we  will  get  this  kind  of 
motivation  to  parents  of  young  people  to  interpret  the  values  of  the  public  school  system  and 
what  is  being  done  in  that  area  so  we  can  help. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  We  have  with  us  Dr.  Walter  Arnold,  who  is  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  he's  been  trying  to 
say  something  to  us. 

DR.  ARNOLD:  As  a federal  bureaucrat  I thought  I might  add  a little  bit,  the  legal 
aspect  of  this  question  of  generalized  versus  specialized  training.  As  you  know,  the  federal 
acts  are  bringing  increasing  aid  to  the  states  and  it  appears  to  me  there  is  not  any  particular 
limit  to  what  it  might  be  provided  the  program  proves  to  be  very  successful. 

If  you  examine  all  the  acts  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  requirements  placed  in  the 
acts  by  the  Congress  is  that  the  training  program  be  involved  with  and  concerned  with  so-called 
recognized  occupations.  This  is  interpreted  in  the  broadest  manner  in  the  regulations,  but 
they  do  require  that  the  programs  be  geared  to  labor  market  demands,  that  is,  prospective 
job  opportunities  that  are  in  fact  recognized  occupations.  Although  you  can  consider  clusters 
of  occupations  it  is  not  presumed  that  you  could  develop  some  kind  of  broad  general  catch-all 
kind  of  training  and  expect  to  have  the  funds  to  apply  to  it. 
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MR.  WM.  FERGUSON  (Acme  Markets):  We've  talked  a lot  about  skills;  we 
haven't  talked  much  about  attitudes.  Only  lately  some  of  these  things  have  come  in.  There 
are  feeder  programs  for  OIC  which  concern  themselves  with  the  attitudes  of  people,  false 
impressions  from  parents  and  friends  and  neighbors  that  do  not  exist  in  fact.  They've  put  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  this  in  the  feeder  program. 

Now,  there  is  an  anti-business  feeling  among  many  college  graduates.  There  is 
an  article  in  the  fortune  Magazine  of  February  on  this,  and  pinpointed  to  some  degree.  Why? 
Perhaps  industry  deserves  this.  Maybe  they  haven’t  gone  p11  out  to  educate  people.  Perhaps 
the  teachers  have  not  been  brought  in  to  see  industry  in  iti  .rue  light  so  they  can  interpret 
these  things  properly. 

I think  we  should  think  about  the  development  of  attitudes  toward  work,  toward  the 
employer,  toward  our  fellowman.  This  is  more  important.  If  I have  a choice  I will  choose  a 
person  with  a good  attitude  over  the  amount  of  their  skill.  We  can  train  hands  more  easily 
than  we  can  train  minds.  This  takes  time  and  it  needs  this  kind  of  development  of  attitudes  in 
tae  public  schools.  I know  you're  doing  a great  deal  about  it,  but  perhaps  we  haven't  done 
enough. 

MR.  GEORGE  HI GHSMITH  (Principal,  Germantown  High  School):  Going  back  to 
what  Dr.  Young  asked  Dr.  Sullivan:  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the  dignity  of  work.  To  be 
very  specific,  we  have  many  opportunities  to  help  young  people  in  our  comprehensive  high 
school.  For  instance,  in  home  economics  if  we  offer  this  sort  of  training  to  people  the  parents 
say  that  "you  are  training  our  children  for  domestic  work. " They  rebel  against  it.  I want  to 
know  what  we  can  do  to  open  all  these  avenues  for  the  children  in  the  comprehensive  high 
schools.  We  re  talking  about  a large  majority.  When  we  speak  of  vocational  education  we're 
talking  not  only  about  three  high  schools;  we  have  many  more  students  to  reach. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  Many  of  the  people  here  are  facing  this  kind  of  problem 
and  recognize  it  as  a very  critical  one. 

REVEREND  NICHOLS:  This  is  dangerous,  but  I must  say  it.  Part  of  our  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that  for  many  years  we  have  referred  to  our  vocational  programs  and  our 
technical  programs,  or  mostly  the  vocational  programs,  as  programs  for  the  dumb,  for  those 
who  cannot  achieve.  As  long  as  we  permit  this  kind  of  image  to  remain  in  our  programs, 
partially  the  fault  of  us  in  the  school  system  from  the  kind  of  guidance  counselors  and  the 
kind  of  guidance  our  boys  and  girls  receive,  the  number  of  substitute  teachers  that  we  u.se 
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even  in  your  vocational  programs — when  you  have  an  English  teacher  trying  to  do  a woodwork 
job  when  he  has  no  idea  what  it's  all  about--you're  going  to  find  resistance  in  the  community 
to  our  children  being  in  these  various  courses. 

I feel  that  once  we  lift  the  dignity  of  work,  once  we  point  out  that  it  is  just  as 
honorable  to  be  a good  housekeeper,  more  so  than  to  be  a poor  teacher  or  poor  preacher, 
then  we're  going  to  begin  to  get  somewhere.  But  part  of  our  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  for  a number  of  years  systematically  shuffled  a segment  of  the  community  over  into  vo- 
cational programs  and  they  have  resisted.  I know  that  this  will  provoke  a good  bit  of  argu- 
ment perhaps,  but  see  me  some  time  and  Til  be  glad  to  speak  about  it  with  you. 

We  in  OIC  (if  1 may  put  on  a different  hat)  have  tried  to  point  out  the  dignity  of 
work,  and  this  is  important— plus  what  our  friend  from  Acme  has  said:  to  realize  that  atti- 
tudes toward  our  employer  and  toward  work  are  important. 

We  have  a real  job  in  the  school  system  to  change  the  image  of  a homemaker 
course.  I sympathize  with  a mother  when  she  comes  in  and  says  "they  want  my  child  to  go 
over  to  the  nurses'  aid  program"  or  the  homemakers  or  the  like.  It's  a feeling  that  you're 
downgrading  that  child' s ability . 

Yesterday  I believe  our  speaker  said  that  we  must  think  in  terms  of  this  middle 
class  society,  and  until  we  can  help  the  entire  community  realize  that  you  can  be  a home- 
maker and  still  be  a part  of  a middle  class  society  and  part  of  an  affluent  society  we're 
defeated. 

DR.  SIN (31 R:  Dr.  Nichols  has  referred  to  this  in  light  of  our  current  reference  of 
work  related  to  vocational  education,  but  let  me  also  remind  you  that  this  goes  back  literally 
thousands  of  years  in  our  society.  People  who  work  with  their  hands  have  been  looked  down 
upon,  even  though  the  beauties  of  these  artisans  that  have  come  down  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
etc.  are  the  work  of  these  people.  My  thought  is  that  even  though  we  are  very  intense  in  our 
recognition  of  the  problem  let's  not  get  discouraged  if  we  don't  solve  it  today  or  tomorrow. 

MR.  ROBERT  WELCH  (Shop  Coordinator,  Bok  Technical  High  School):  Dr. 

Nichols  mentioned  substitute  teachers.  We  have  many  dedicated  shop  teachers.  They  work 
a longer  school  day  in  the  school  shops  than  the  high  schools  do.  That's  fine.  But  many  of 
our  classroom  teachers  are  substitutes  for  academic  subjects.  They  receive  the  same  pay 
as  the  person  working  a shorter  day  in  the  high  school,  so  the  older  ones  have  transferred 
out.  If  the  School  Board  would  arrange  a schedule  so  that  the  classroom  teachers  could  stay 
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in  that  school  we  could  get  teachers  and  keep  them  there  and  do  a better  job  for  the  class- 
work  part  of  our  schools. 

REVEREND  NICHOLS;  We'll  do  it  if  your  union  will  cooperate. 

MR.  CRUMB  (Training  Director,  ARA  Service):  Td  like  to  add  a little  bit  to  what 
the  man  from  Acme  Markets  has  said  about  attitudes,  and  I would  like  to  connect  this  with  the 
specific  manifestation  of  a bad  attitude  when  a young  lady  or  gentleman  applies  for  a job.  We 
have  our  corporate  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  and  we  use  the  clerical  and  secretarial  ser- 
vices of  many  hundreds  of  people.  Our  employment  manager  has  mentioned  several  times 
that  he  can  immediately  identify  especially  a girl  graduate  of  a parochial  school  over  a girl 
graduate  of  a public  school  when  she  applies  for  a job. 

This  may  be  very  cruel,  but  it's  a fact.  You  want  people  in  industry  to  tell  you 
what  happened.  This  happens.  I know  this  is  a combination  of  school  and  home  influence,  but 
very  frequently  these  young  ladies  come  in  with  outlandish  hairdos  and  very  unsuitable  dress 
and  are  in  fact  rejected  before  they  open  their  mouths.  Of  course,  we  don't  say  "turn  around 
and  go  home;  we  don't  want  you."  We  go  through  some  of  the  procedures,  but  the  person  has 
already  been  rejected. 

I go  along  with  this  gentleman  from  Acme  who  says  that  if  you  can  give  us  a young 
person  who  has  the  proper  attitude  toward  work  and  who  is  willing  to  apply  himself,  we  can  go 
a very  long  way  in  developing  the  skills  that  we  need. 

Another  thing  that  gets  me  sometimes  is  the  fact  that  you  folks  expect  us  to  pro- 
ject very  specifically  what  we're  going  to  need,  and  as  a training  man  I cannot  project  very 
specifically  what  we  will  need  because  the  executives  who  are  running  the  company  are  playing 
it  by  ear.  So  how  can  I say  that  we're  going  to  need  150  people  with  these  skills  and  200  people 
with  these  skills  ? But  I will  say  if  you  want  to  do  something  very  worthwhile  you  can  try  in 
conjunction  with  the  home  to  give  this  young  person  an  understanding  that  he  has  to  work  for  a 
living  in  a field  for  which  he  is  qualified.  Then  we  can  pick  up  the  ball  from  there. 

MR.  JAMES  E.  WILLIAMS  (President,  Council  for  Equal  Job  Opportunity):  I was 
formerly  the  Commissioner  of  Human  Relations.  In  that  capacity  I met  and  talked  with  many 
personnel  men  from  various  companies,  and  I doubt  that  many  of  them  would,  if  they  were 
operating  in  the  best  interests  of  their  company,  reject  somebody  at  first  glance  on  out- 
landish hairdos,  and  so  on.  This  can  be  corrected  with  a few  interviews  after  employment  if 
you  have  a good  prospect  for  a job. 
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I think  we  can  find  lots  of  subjective  impressions  as  bases  for  rejecting  people  if 
we  look  for  them,  but  I think  if  we  take  the  personnel  function  in  its  proper  perspective  we 
would  look  for  those  skills  which  +he  company  can  use,  we  would  talk  then  with  the  individual 
and  test  the  individual  and  look  below  the  surface  before  we  reject.  All  youngsters  now  seems 
a little  outlandish,  depending  on  how  old  you  are! 

MR.  CRUMB  (ARA  Service):  May  I defend  myself  slightly?  I am  putting  myself 
in  the  position  of  the  person  who  is  conducting  the  selection  interview.  He  has  three  candi- 
dates for  a job  who  have  similar  qualifications,  so  the  young  person  who  is  dressed  suitably 
and  who  is  wearing  a suitable  hairdo  will  probably  be  selected.  The  fact  that  this  young  per- 
son is  dressed  in  this  way  is  sometimes  an  indication  that  there  might  arise  some  other  prob- 
lems later  on  once  this  person  is  employed. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  We  have  about  fifteen  mi’- 

MR.  J.  McG.  HINCKEN,  JR.  (Principal,  Bartram  L joI):  I think  one  of 
the  things  we  might  to  improve  the  situation  would  be  to  glamorize  some  of  the  names  we 
give  to  our  courses.  Home  Economics  is  a deadly  name.  I think  we  could  do  much  better  if 
we  put  our  brains  to  it. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  ’.Vhat  would  you  suggest? 

MR.  HINCKEN:  I don't  know,  but  compared  to  Cosmetology  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. I think  if  we  use  the  brains  of  our  business  community  and  the  brains  of  our  school 
system  we  could  come  up  with  something.  Let  me  cite  you  an  example.  We  have  a young  man 
in  DE  working  in  a supermarket.  We  asked  him  what  his  job  was  and  he  said  he  was  a custo- 
mers relations  man,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  it,  but  what  he  was  doing  was  helping  the  custo- 
mer load  his  packages  into  his  car. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  May  I impose  this  on  you ? We  have  about  ten  minutes 
left  and  from  as  many  as  possible  we  would  like  one  or  two  sentences  about  what  you  think  we 
ought  to  be  doing  and  where  we  ought  to  go. 

MRS.  CLIO  REINWALD  (Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Super- 
visor of  Home  Economics  Education):  W*”  are  there  no  women  represented  on  this  panel? 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  All  I can  do  is  laugh  and  say  nothing. 

MR.  MAX  HOME LSKY:  (Franklin  High  School):  I'd  like  to  recommend  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  that  they  have  a national  public  relations  effort  to  sell  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  value  of  vocational  education. 
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A PARTICIPANT:  I would  like  to  recommend  we  spend  more  of  our  effort  and 
money  in  elementary  education  because  without  fundamentals  and  correct  attitudes  we  can't 
get  anywhere. 

A PARTICIPANT:  I'd  like  to  recommend  that  we  pick  conclusions,  make  a list  of 
objectives  and  see  what  the  reactioijs  of  the  entire  group  are  now. 

A PARTICIPANT:  I'd  like  to  recommend  that  we  provide  as  many  more  work  ex- 
periences for  youth  as  we  possibly  can  similar  to  the  community  laboratory  situation— for  in- 
stance, at  Kensington  High,  another  one  at  Roxborough,  where  youngsters  are  not  necessarily 
being  paid  but  where  we  have  gotten  together  with  hospitals,  with  libraries  and  other  agencies 
of  that  kind  (even  the  government)  and  where  they  are  provided  as  part  of  their  school  day  a 
few  hours  of  working  on  something  and  learning  the  disciplines  of  work,  developing  attitudes, 
good  habits  and  personal  grooming  that  goes  with  it. 

MR.  WM.  DONOVAN  (Dobbins  Technical  High  School):  I would  like  to  see  one  of 
these  conferences  at  least  every  two  to  five  years  in  this  city,  and  I think  it  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous help. 

MR.  CHAPEL:  I'd  like  to  recommend  them  more  often  than  that. 

MR.  MORRIS  MILLER:  I'd  like  to  recommend  that  we  each  get  a copy  of  Dr. 

Kohl's  presentation  today,  and  that  the  schools  begin  to  make  preliminary  plans  in  the  light  of 
what  was  said  yesterday,  what  was  presented  by  Dr.  Kohl,  and  what  was  discussed  here  today. 

MODERATOR  HOROVvlTZ:  The  proceedings  are  being  taken  down  in  stenotypy  and 
all  participants  in  the  conference  will  get  full  reports  on  the  notes  taken. 

MR.  RUFUS  COX  (Project  Threshold  Friends  Guild):  I think  it  might  help  families 
to  accept  more  readily  vocational  opportunities  if  they  could  be  reassured  that  the  youngster 
is  not  being  sent  up  some  blind  alley  which  would  limit  his  choices  later. 

MR.  MILTON  SUSSMAN  (Mastbaum):  Let  us  keep  closer  contact  with  our  grad- 
uates to  age  21  and  publicize  their  accomplishments. 

A PARTICIPANT:  Would  it  be  a good  idea  to  have  as  part  of  the  regular  vocational 
classes  (as  I know  it  is  in  at  least  five  different  high  schools  where  I've  been  associated) 
guidance  on  how  to  take  care  of  your  job  opportunity.  I'm  sure  many  of  them  in  the  commercial 
course  have  been  told  that  "although  your  speed  in  typing  is  important,  since  you're  going  to 
compete  with  at  least  five  or  ten  other  people  equally  trained  the  way  you  look  and  the  way  you 
speak  are  equally  as  important."  So  should  that  not  be  part  of  the  course,  as  I know  it  is  in 
all  of  the  schools  I've  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 


DR.  SAUL  LESHNER:  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  we  give  some  consideration  to 
overcoming  the  effects  of  mass  education  and  a movement  back  to  the  smaller  group,  so  that 
we  could  reach  the  individuals  better  and  perhaps  there  would  be  less  of  a percentage  loss. 

MR.  VINCENT  LUISI  (Assistant  Director,  Industrial  Arts  Education):  I'd  like  to 
recommend  that  we  develop  a curriculum  development  center  that  would  be  primarily  interested 
in  and  concerned  with  developing  instructional  material  for  the  slower  learners  so  they  can 
better  understand  and  get  their  technical  work. 

MISS  GRANT:  I'd  like  to  recommend  that  our  teacher  training  institutions,  for 
especially  our  shop  teachers,  be  a little  more  liberal  and  allow  our  shop  teachers  to  go  back 
into  industry  more  often  and  to  give  them  credit  so  that  they  can  come  up  to  date  on  new  tech- 
niques. 

A PARTICIPANT:  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  adult  edu- 
cation program.  I'm  interested  in  Mr.  Connolly's  comments.  I'd  like  to  see  provision  made 
for  the  fathers  of  our  youth  who  are  finding  it  necessary  to  change  their  jobs,  with  not  the 
same  security  for  their  families;  also  credit  given  in  many  evening  high  school  situations 
throughout  the  city  offering  credit  for  graduation,  not  only  in  one  place  or  in  scattered  places 
but  more  widespread. 

MR.  ALBERT  CLASSMAN  (Assistant  Director,  School  Extension):  I'd  like  to 
recommend  a considerable  expansion  of  the  occupational  practice  shop  program  in  our  com- 
prehensive senior  high  schools. 

MR.  MURRI  (Bartram  High  School):  I'd  like  to  recommend  that  we  have  a better 
follow-up  group  which  will  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our  teaching  and  our  objectives. 

MR.  ORIENTE  (West  Philadelphia  High  School):  I would  like  to  recommend  that 
at  different  times,  whenever  it  seems  feasible  and  possible,  an  inspection  be  made  of  all  the 
shops  in  the  city  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  kept  up  to  date  with  our  changing  times,  so  that  in 
time  the  student  doesn't  seem  to  look  upon  them  as  an  old  antiquated  place  with  machines 
used  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  This  will  improve  the  image  of  vocational  education. 

MODERATOR  HOROWITZ:  In  line  with  our  time  schedule  I would  like  to  recom- 
mend that  we  move  towards  adjourning  this  session  and  I wish  to  thank  all  the  participants 
and  all  those  panel  members  who  took  part. 

LUNCHEON  MEETING  - SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

DR.  HERMAN  NIEBUHR,  JR.:  The  responsibility  of  summarizing  an  important 
conference  always  leaves  me  anxious.  When  earlier  this  week  I was  asked  how  the  summary 
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was  proceeding  my  anxiety  moved  closer  to  panic.  After  all,  my  credentials  in  vocational 
education  are  non-existent.  I come  rather  as  an  informed  outsider  who  knows  enough  to  be 
critical  but  probably  not  enough  to  be  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  I rationalized  that  in  a fast 
changing  field,  indeed  a revolutionary  field,  perhaps  the  informed  outsider  may  sense  an 
emerging  perspective  even  if  he  is  short  on  the  detail.  In  any  event,  I attempted  to  anticipate 
certain  outcomes  of  the  conference  and  then  checked  them  out  against  the  reality  of  your  de- 
liberations during  the  past  two  days. 

I anticipated  that  the  tone  of  the  conference  would  be  critical  and  urgent.  It  was. 

It  is  the  very  characteristic  of  a fast  changing  and  revolutionary  field  that  aspirations  run  far 
ahead  of  achievement,  leading  inevitably  to  a sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm.  Even  though 
present  performance  may  be  far  superior  to  the  achievements  of  only  a few  years  ago,  the 
accelerating  aspirations  invite  criticism.  Such  criticism  often  seems  unfair  and  ill-tempered 
to  the  hard-working  professional  who  knows  that  he  has  helped  bring  about  solid  achievement. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  recall  John  Kenneth  Galbraith's  comment  on  social  criticism. 
He  suggests  that  in  a noisy  world  the  critics  in  any  given  field  or  endeavor  must  shout  a little 
louder  in  order  to  be  heard.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  in  the  social  nature  of  things  that  effective 
criticism  will  tend  toward  exaggeration.  Once  professionals  in  vocational  education,  or  in  any 
other  field,  understand  this  social  dynamic,  and  recognize  that  it  is  more  a function  of 
heightened  aspirations  than  destructive  criticism,  their  tolerance  level  should  be  improved. 

If  social  criticism  is  society's  way  of  re-defining  tasks  and  inducing  change  from 
the  outside,  why  is  the  field  of  education  so  beleagured  today?  The  performance  of  public 
education  by  any  criterion  has  never  been  better  than  it  is  today.  It  has  the  lowest  dropout 
rate  in  history,  it  has  the  highest  college  entry  rate  in  history.  In  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  it  has  never  had  more  varied  programs.  Obviously 
the  shifting  demands  of  society,  and  more  particularly,  the  manpower  requirements  of  today's 
economy  are  relevant  factors.  Since  society's  educational  system  is  functional  to  the  economy, 
it  is  inevitable  that  as  the  economy  changes  so  must  the  educational  system. 

Robert  Heilbroner  in  a recent  article  in  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  put  it  well.  In 
examining  the  employment  pyramid,  Heilbroner  suggests  that  there  is  no  room  left  at  the 
bottom.  In  contrast,  the  top  of  the  employment  pyramid  is  bursting  at  the  seams.  Everyone 
at  this  conference  can  quit  his  job  tomorrow  and  undoubtedly  get  another  that  is  just  about  as 
good  or  better.  An  examination  of  today's  labor  force  reveals  that  there  are  nine  million 
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professional  and  technical  workers,  and  this  will  increase  by  40%  by  1975.  There  are  now 
eight  million  managers  and  proprietors,  and  this  will  increase  by  25%  by  1975.  This  will 
mean  that  almost  one  in  four  in  the  labor  force  in  1975  will  be  in  these  two  categories.  By 
contrast,  these  two  categories  accounted  for  only  one  in  ten  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  If  you 
are  well  educated  and  have  marketable  skills,  you  have  it  made.  You  are  in  the  system  and 
enjoy  the  affluence  of  our  era. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  employment  pyramid,  it  is  another  story.  During  1965  three- 
quarters  of  a million  youngsters  dropped  out  of  school.  In  the  decade  ahead  with  26  million  new 
workers  coming  into  the  labor  force  it  is  anticipated  that  seven  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
will  be  dropouts.  Dropouts  are  neither  educated  nor  have  marketable  skills  because  the  old 
entry  jobs  have  dried  up  and  because  of  the  simple  truth  that  machines  are  cheaper  and  more 
reliable  than  muscles.  Even  the  Army  is  more  selective;  they  have  found  that  dropouts  cause 
more  than  their  share  of  trouble,  and  are  loathe  to  draft  them.  Conant  has  talked  to  "social 
dynamite".  In  some  of  our  ghetto  neighborhoods  unemployment  of  energetic  and  healthy  teen- 
agers ranges  from  40%  to  as  high  as  80%.  Thus,  although  there  is  much  talk  of  a need  for  a 
re-training  and  upgrading  mechanism  at  all  levels  of  the  labor  force,  there  is  considerably 
more  urgency  in  effective  training  mechanisms  for  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  than  there  is  at 
the  top. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  when  we  were  not  so  aware  of  these  unfomfortable  statistics, 
but  our  concern  is  really  less  than  a decade  old.  With  the  freshness  of  moral  concern  that 
comes  with  a new  discovery,  we  have  instituted  a number  of  stopgaps. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1954  although  initially  geared  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  constituted  an  early  concern  for  the  planned  increase  of  employability  in  a 
selected  population.  The  very  definition  of  the  handicapped  has  broadened  considerably  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  constituted  a major  step  for- 
ward. From  the  rather  vague  national  aspirations  of  full  employment  as  manifested  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  MDTA  was  the  first  real  step  in  developing  a systematic  and  rational 
manpower  policy.  In  addition  to  the  regular  retraining  and  upgrading  programs  sponsored  by 
MDTA,  the  brash  Special  Programs  Division  of  OMAT  developed  a host  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  some  of  the  hard  core  problems  of  youth  and  adults. 

Then  we  had  the  Redevelopment  Act  with  its  early  attempt  to  develop  sectional  and 
regional  approaches  to  hard  core  unemployment.  This  was  followed  by  the  Economic 


Opportunity  Act  with  its  special  programs  for  hard  core  youth  via  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  the  Work  Experience  programs.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendment 
of  1963  and  more  recently  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provided  edu- 
cation with  a new  mandate  and  enormously  expanded  resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

Just  a few  days  ago  Senator  Joseph  Clark  introduced  a new  bill  which  will  expand 
the  public  manpower  development  function  by  reorganizing  the  public  employment  service  into 
a comprehensive  manpower  agency. 

The  listing  of  these  legislative  landmarks  reveals  how  we  have  moved  from  the 
stopgap  stage  to  the  more  basic  overhaul  of  our  educational  system.  As  all  of  you  know  very 
well,  the  tasks  of  education  are  being  expanded  enormously.  In  your  own  field,  that  is  within 
the  present  vocational  education  framework,  you  are  faced  with  the  refinement  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  enormous  expansion  of  new  programs.  The  fact  that  Pittsburgh  has  over  30  vo- 
cational programs  in  a comprehensive  high  school  would  not  have  been  conceived  by  the  wildest 
dreamer  a decade  ago.  In  addition  to  such  expansion,  vocational  education  is  also  faced  with 
a newer  frontier  area:  the  preparation  for  work  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged. 

It  has  been  suggested  during  this  Conference  that  Operation  Headstart  was  basically 
a manpower  development  program.  If  you  take  the  view  that  competence  and  basic  skills  is  a 
prerequisite  to  all  employment  I can  only  concur.  Yet  if  we  really  accept  this  notion,  the  im- 
plications for  vocational  education  are  startling.  Preparation  for  the  world  of  work  is  a long 
developmental  process  and  not  just  the  skill  training  toward  the  end  of  the  line. 

Alright  you  say,  success  in  the  mastery  of  the  basics  as  a necessary  prelude  to 
skill  training  is  pretty  obvious  and  not  very  revolutionary.  But  I would  suggest  that  the  long 
developmental  process  includes  other  aspects: 

(1)  It  includes  the  kind  of  life-long  vo''ational  indoctrination  that  begins  with  the 
question,  "what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up,  little  boy?"  or  little  girl?  Ask  your- 
self what  basis  kids  have  to  answer  such  a question.  Further,  ask  yourselves  what  basis 
middle  class  youngsters  have  in  contrast  to  lower  class  youngsters  for  their  answers.  It  is 
obvious  that  their  answers  are  a function  of  their  exposure  to  the  adults  and  culture  around 
them.  Although  you  may  not  expect  much  of  a range  of  occupations  from  a three  or  four  year 
old,  my  guess  is  that  the  average  high  school  sophomore  has  a very  limited  fund  of  occu- 
pational information  as  well.  In  this  sense,  suburban  and  ghetto  youngsters  are  equally  de- 
prived. 
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(2)  It  also  includes  the  kind  of  confident  expectation  that  comes  with  employment 
stability  in  the  adults  around  us.  Where  do  we  learn  our  future  time  orientation,  our  capacity 
to  tolerate  the  long  developmental  period?  Middle  class  culture  very  concretely  conveys  the 

conclusion  that  there  is  a payoff  to  education.  There  is  no  such  reinforcement  in  ghetto  cul- 
ture. 

(3)  It  also  includes  the  kind  of  confidence  and  expanded  motivation  to  achieve  that 
comes  with  graded  success  experiences  at  home  and  in  school.  More  and  more  educators  are 
now  convinced  that  without  knowing  it  we  confront  far  too  many  children  with  systematic  and 
graded  failure  experiences.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  need  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4)  It  also  includes  the  development  of  the  study  and  work  skills  that  come  with 
graded  and  sympathetic  allocation  of  responsibility.  Education  has  yet  to  profit  from  the  kind 
of  work  adjustment  training  that  has  been  so  successful  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  field. 

(5)  It  also  includes  the  expansion  of  interests  that  comes  with  sampling  the  various 
leisure  and  hobby  activities,  and  exposure  to  the  variety  of  the  real  world. 

I would  argue  that  most  of  these  developmental  experiences  come  out  of  the  non- 
school environment  at  present.  If  they  are  critical  to  success,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  home 
or  in  the  neighborhood,  what  are  we  to  do?  Obviously  we  must  program  them  into  some  other 
aspect  of  life  experience,  and  I mean  the  school.  Is  the  programming  of  these  developmental 
expenena  s the  responsibUity  of  the  vocational  educator?  Clearly  no  one  is  an  expert  in  this 
field  because  it  only  is  now  emerging  as  an  educational  imperative.  But  if  I had  my  choice  to 
allocate  responsibility  I would  put  my  money  on  the  vocational  educator  rather  than  any  other 
specialist  in  education.  Neither  he  nor  I nor  anyone  else  can  as  yet  lay  out  a fully  developed 
program.  The  research  in  this  field  is  very  sketchy,  and  we  only  have  the  early  beginnings 
of  a program.  The  rehabilitation  field  is  very  suggestive,  and  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  rehab 
people  are  moving  into  vocational  habilitation.  Programs  like  Reverend  Sullivan's  QIC  is  also 

suggestive,  for  he  has  somehow  unlocked  the  key  to  motivation  when  it  appeared  to  have  been 
locked  forever. 

If  I were  to  speculate  about  the  significant  additions  and  modifications  to  educa- 
tional programming  that  will  occur  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  process  I would  make  the 
following  comments: 

(1)  At  the  lower  or  elementary  school  level,  I would  program  more  experiences 
related  to  economic  institutions.  This  is,  in  my  view,  a part  of  cultural  enrichment,  and  is 
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as  significant  in  the  full  development  of  a youngster  as  a visit  to  a museum  or  a concert  hall. 
Parenthetically  I'd  like  to  reinforce  David  Bushnell's  view  that  all  of  us  are  entirely  too  word- 
oriented.  We  have  somehow  come  to  view  the  word  and  a printed  page  as  being  a more  ade- 
quate representation  of  reality  than  reality  itself.  This  is  nonsense,  and  we  need  to  program 
far  more  experiences  for  all  children. 

At  the  middle  or  junior  high  school  level,  we  will  need  to  move  from  the  more 
casual  experiences  of  the  early  years  to  a more  systematic  sampling  of  work  tasks.  Roslyn 
Kane  has  elsewhere  suggested  that  the  industrial  arts  program  needs  to  be  overhauled  to  pro- 
vide such  a systematic  sampling.  I expect  rather  creative  work  to  come  out  of  such  explor- 
ations, particularly  as  our  economy  moves  more  and  more  into  a service  area  and  as  we  con- 
sider work  preparation  more  in  the  light  of  work  roles  than  work  skills. 

Vocational  preparation  at  the  high  school  level  is  probably  going  to  become  more 
complicated  than  ever.  If  we  take  Dr.  DeCarlo's  view  that  our  goal  ought  to  be  to  postpone 
skill  training  as  long  as  possible  and  perhaps  even  leave  this  to  business  and  industry,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  our  goal  is  some  years  away.  To  reach  this  goal  we  must  assume 
that  youngsters  can  delay  the  acquisition  of  a work  role,  and  this  is  just  not  true  for  many  of 
our  innet-city  youngsters.  It  also  assumes  that  industry  is  willing  to  take  responsibility  for 
such  training,  and  this  is  also  clearly  unrealistic  at  the  moment.  I would  rather  suggest  an 
intermediate  strategy. 

This  intermediate  strategy  depends  on  several  reality  factors: 

(1)  There  are  an  amazing  range  of  youngsters  coming  into  high  school  today. 
There  are  the  college  bound  who  are  high  achievement  oriented.  There  are  those  who  have 
college  capabilities  but  who  need  an  extra  push  such  as  will  be  provided  by  Project  Upward 
Bound.  And  at  the  other  end  there  are  those  quite  ready  to  drop  out  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Between  these  two  end  points  are  youngsters  with  a wide  variety  of  interests,  talents,  and 
motivations. 

(2)  As  Dr.  Dauwalder  said  last  evening,  it  is  imperative  that  we  serve  this  en- 
tire range. 

(3)  Hence  we  can  conclude  that  the  comprehensive  high  school  and/or  the 
specialized  vocational  high  school  must  develop  a range  of  programs  to  meet  all  of  these 
needs.  The  range  of  the  need  is  such  that  the  long-held  democratic  goal  of  individualized 
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insti  iction  may  also  become  a practical  necessity.  Within  a comprehensive  high  school  we 
may  accommodate: 

(a)  the  bright  achievement-oriented,  future  time-oriented,  conceptual 
youngster  who  can  profit  from  an  enriched  academic  program. 

(b)  the  youngster  with  the  hand-eye -brain  approach  described  by  Dr.  DeCarlo 
who  will  do  well  in  one  of  your  technical  programs.  For  this  youngster  we  must  constantly 
revise  curricula  in  order  to  be  relevant  to  the  emerging  demand  of  the  economy. 

(c)  the  pre-drop-out  needs  something  else.  The  usefulness  of  paid  work  or 
rehabilitative  experience  as  an  incentive  to  do  better  in  basic  skill  learning  has  been  demon- 
strated. Moreover  it  is  clear  from  several  demonstration  programs  around  the  country  that 
the  continuity  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  school  is  also  imperative.  It  may  well  be  that 
such  a youngster  will  stub  his  toe  three  or  four  times  on  a job,  or  in  a training  program,  be- 
fore he  finally  catches  hold.  If  we  are  not  to  give  up  on  such  a youngster  the  continuity  of 
interest  is  essential. 

(d)  if  we  are  to  take  the  manpower  development  role  seriously,  we  must 
organize  to  start  with  each  youngster  at  his  present  level  of  development  and  do  what  is  re- 
quired. 

In  my  view,  the  implications  of  the  developmental  strategy  in  vocational  education 
will  result  in  a radical  reorganization  of  the  total  concept  of  secondary  education.  The  present 
dichotomy  between  general  education  and  vocational  education  is  no  longer  relevant  to  our 
time  and  a more  integrated  concept  and  curriculum  seems  inevitable.  What  I am  suggesting 
is  that  vocational  education  will  move  from  its  inclave  to  the  mainstream  of  public  education 
as  the  key  force  to  implement  the  manpower  development  function  in  the  various  senses  we've 
discussed.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a real  openness  to  such  an  expanded 
function.  Although  there  is  never  enough  money  to  do  everything  we  would  like  to  do,  there  is 
ample  demonstration  money  in  Washington  and  within  private  foundations  for  those  who  care 
to  pursue  it. 

Briefly  now.  I'd  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  specific  steps  we  might  take  to  imple- 
ment the  new  look: 

(1)  We  need  a more  effective  data  system  which  can  translate  economic  pro- 
jections into  manpower  characteristics  and  then  a future-oriented  curriculum. 

(2)  We  need  far  more  effective  assessment  techniques  which  can  help  predict  the 
appropriate  developmental  experiences  for  every  youngster. 


(3)  We  need  far  more,  and  better  trained,  counselors  who  can  relate  to  this 

process. 

(4)  We  need  to  have  more  than  advisory  committee  participation  from  industry; 
specifically  we  need  the  kind  of  continuing  cooperation  which  will  allow  us  to  expose  all  of  our 
youngsters  to  facets  of  business  and  industry.  We  will  also  need  paid  work  experiences  for 
in-school  youth  and  we  ought  to  allow  for  the  exchange  of  personnel  between  the  schools  and 
industry  as  a way  of  getting  the  kind  of  necessary  understanding  for  a functional  partnership. 
Some  direct  or  indirect  Federal  carrot  may  be  needed  here. 

(5)  Parallel  to  this  kind  of  pre-work  experience  and  program,  we  need  to  develop 
a far  more  effective  continuing  education  mechanism  in  our  society.  As  the  society  acceler- 
ates in  its  change  patterns,  all  of  us  will  need  to  be  retrained  and  upgraded  several  times 
during  our  working  years.  Clearly  the  concept  of  terminal  education  is  dead. 

(6)  The  universities  and  especially  the  colleges  of  education  must  become  far 
more  relevant  and  responsive  to  th  needs  of  public  education  if  they  are  to  continue  to  earn 
public  respect.  Universities  pride  themselves  on  being  the  seminal  laiowledge  generators  and 
transmitters  in  our  society.  Although  this  may  be  true  in  some  areas,  they  should  feel  no 
pride  in  the  deplorable  lag  they  have  manifested  in  the  field  of  education.  Almost  all  of  the 
new  ideas  in  education  are  emerging  from  the  practice  field  itself,  and  it  is  a rare  college  of 
education  which  produces  teachers  appropriately  equipped  to  work  in  the  inner-city.  I also  be- 
lieve that  the  academic  mind  is  hostile  to  vocational  aspects  of  education  and  it  is  the  rare 
secondary  teacher  who  has  been  oriented  to  this  rather  fundamental  aspect  of  life. 

And  I don't  need  to  remind  any  of  you  that  teacher  preparation  for  vocational  edu- 
cation is  a stepchild  at  best.  As  someone  from  the  university  world,  I would  like  to  see  the 
time  when  we  are  a decade  ahead  rather  than  a decade  behind. 

Finally,  what  about  Philadelphia?  Do  we  have  the  ingredients  to  do  the  job? 

(1)  Clearly  business  and  industiy  are  far  more  sophisticated  today  than  those  who 
work  in  the  non-profit  fields  give  them  credit  for.  Appropriately  involved,  I think  we  will  be 
surprised  at  their  response. 

(2)  What  about  the  Employment  Service  ? The  old  separation  between  the  public 
school  system  and  the  public  employment  service  is  no  longer  tolerable.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers,  and  the  pending  re-shaping  of  the  employment  service,  a very 
functional  partnership  will  need  to  come  about.  Here,  too,  I think  that  both  sides  have  a new 
openness  to  work  together. 
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(3)  In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  seen  Philadelphia's  Negro  community  and 
other  minority  groups  on  the  march.  Although  the  pressure  on  community  institutions  is  of- 
times  trying,  it  is  also  challenging.  In  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  has  turned  the  corner,  and  is  now  investing  substantial  parts  of  its 
resources  and  energy  in  fuller  human  resource  development  in  a very  positive  way. 

(4)  Philadelphia  also  has  a new  Scho>yl  Board  which  is  dedicated  to  massive  up- 
grading of  the  schools  and  as  important  is  dedicated  to  providing  the  plant  and  budget  necessary 
to  do  the  job. 

(5)  Finally,  it  is  up  to  you,  the  line  professionals  who  will  need  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  with  vigor  and  creativity. 

The  old  dichotomies  must  give  way  to  a new  integration.  Let  me  conclude  .,ith 
Alfred  North  Whitehead's  comment: 

"The  antithesis  between  technical  and  liberal  education  is  fallacious.  There  can 
be  no  adequate  technical  education  which  is  not  liberal,  and  no  liberal  education  which  is  not 
technical;  that  is  no  education  which  does  not  impart  both  technique  and  intellectual  vision.  In 
simpler  language  education  should  turn  out  the  pupil  with  something  he  knows  well  and  can  do 
well." 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
Monday,  August  23,  1:30  P.M. 


Cbalroan:  Esther  Brown  Recorder:  Beatrice  K,  Palen 

WELCOME  AND  CEALLENGE 
Mr.  C.  L.  Greiher 

Chairman  Esther  Brown  presided  and  after  malting  some  announcements,  she 
Introduced  Mr.  Greiher,  Director,  Wisconsin  State  Boeu^  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education. 

Mr.  Greiher  extended  velcone  to  the  participants.  He  stated  that  the  con- 
ference was  a result  of  the  many  requests  from  the  directors  for  a meeting  of 
the  coordinators  before  the  school  year  began;  also  to  familiarize  the  partici- 
pants of  the  financial  aid  available  now  because  of  recent  legislation  enacted 
by  the  federal  government. 

The  challenge  in  generiil  is  to  find  the  answer  to  the  many  problems  facing 
us  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

General  observations  and  trends  in  vocationad,  technical  and  adult  education 

—Importance  of  keeping  the  staff  updated  in  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  was  Stressed.  96me  significant  developments  in  the  last  decade  were 
noted. 

— Recognition  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education's  role  in  the 
socio-economic  life  in  the  community.  Appointment  of  a panel  to  study  education 
in  relation  to  labor,  management,  agriculture,  etc.,  was  made  by  President 
Kennedy.  The  committee  consisted  of  25  menibers  representing  many  different 
groins  and  interested  citizens.  The  task  force's  report  is  available.  They 
recamnended  great  expansion  of  federal  aids.  They  reported  that  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  occupations  required  more  education  and  training. 

In  1959  the  average  education  required  was : 

l6.2  years  for  professional  and  technical  field 

12.4  years  for  prcprietaiy  and  management 

12.5  years  for  clerical  and  sales 
9.9  semi-skilled  occupations 
9.7  for  service  occupations. 

—1963  - Public  Law  88-210  Vocational  Bill  - The  '’erkins  Bill  wm  passed 
by  Congress.  Purpose  was  to  provide: 

1.  Vocational  education  for  any  and  all  attending  high  school,  as  well 
as  post-high  school  to  prepare  for  an  occupation  or  a cluster  of 
occupations . 

2.  Vocational  education  for  those  who  dropped  out  of  high  school,  for 
those  who  need  to  be  upgraded  in  an  occupation,  or  who  need  to  be 
trained  in  a new  occupation. 
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3.  Vocational  education  for  persons  vith  a socio^econosiic  or  other 
handicaps* 

h.  Construction  for  area  vocational  facilities,  Kenosha  is  the  first 
in  the  state;  Eau  Claire  will  he  next,  etc. 

3.  Fbr  the  same  need  which  has  been  served  since  19U  in  the  present 
system  of  vocational  education. 

6.  Ancillary  services  and  facilities  to  insure  quality  in  vocational 
education. 

7.  Student  Loan  Fund  based  on  attendance  in  a vocational  school  on  a 
full-time  basis  (not  settled  yet  in  Congress).  Funds  are  obtained 
from  Smlth-Hutdjes  Act,  George-Barden  Bill,  Practical  Nursing  Act, 

Title  VIII  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  Manpower  Development 
end  Training  Act.  The  latter  provided  for  100)(  reiaibursement  for 

. programs  this  year  and  90%  next  year. 

State  Legislation 

Appropriations  have  increased  as  follows: 

1960—  $l»20,00o  I96U— $2 ,900 ,000 

1961—  $1,785,000  1965— $3,800,000  - 1st  biennium 

1963— $2,500,000  $5,400,000  - 2nd  biennium 

Bill  5OIA  provides  for  a new  plan  of  admlxiistratiwi.  It  has  been  passed 
by  both  houses  and  is  now  waiting  for  Governor  Khowles  signature. 

1.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  area  schools  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Coordinating  Cionmlttee  for  Higher  Education  and  the  Board. 

2.  All  areas  in  the  state  should  be  in  vocational  and  technical  districts 
by  1970.  Provides  for  disposal  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  existing 
facilities  and  districts  when  new  district  is  formed. 

3.  Addition  of  two  public  members  to  the  Board  making  a seven  member 
board  for  vocational  and  technical  educatiem. 

4.  Levy  of  2 mills  on  equalized  eveduatlon  (not  assessed  evaluation) 
including  capital  improvement. 

Nhat  brouj^t  about  this  tremendous  change  for  Vocational  Educationi 

1.  Report  of  task  force  on  the  national  Tevel 

2.  On  state  level  was  the  interest  specifically  shown  by  Governor 
IQiowles 

3.  Attitude  and  action  throu^  President  Johnson’s: programs,  rapidly 
flanging  economy,  creation  of  new  Jobs,  automation  and  need  for  more 
skilled  and  technical  woikers  and  shortened  work  week. 
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4.  Fifty  per  cent  of  people  reside  outside  of  7oeati(»SLl  district. 

All  people  should  participate  equally  in  benefits  and  taxation. 

WlscoDSln  State  fisploynent  Service  states  that  future  needs  vlll  be 
for; 

l8K  professional 
technical 

26>(  skilled  » requiring  tvo  years  high  school 
unskilled— on  the  Job  training. 


PURPOSES  OF  CORFERERCE 
Mr.  R.  W.  Vhlnfleld 

Mr.  B.  V.  Wbinfleld  outlined  the  purposes  of  the  conference  after 
introducing  the  state  staff  and  guests  who  will  serve  as  resource  people. 

He  stated  the  need  for  planning  before  the  school  year  starts  since 
prograae  are  no  longer  Isolated  and  overlap  to  some  extent.  We  d^nd  upon  local 
level  leadership  for  program  development  and  growth  resulting  in  expansion  and 
ioprovenent  In  service  to  the  comounlty. 

Objectives  of  the  conference  were: 

1.  Learning  new  concepts 

2.  Exchange  of  ideas— sharing  and  creative  ideas 

3.  Planning  as  a result  of  learning 

4.  Inpuiratlonal— quiet  conducive  to  leanilng  and  thinking 

Procedures  of  conference  were  outlined  according  to  the  program. 


LBGISLATIOR,  POLICIES,  AIMIRISTRAriQR 
Ifr.  C.  L.  Grelber 


I.  Legislation 

A.  Bill  230A  extends  full-time  school  attendance  law  to  18  yeaze  of  age. 
Eliminated  part  time  school  attendance  provision. 

B.  Bill  284a.  Increased  mill  tax  levy  for  vocational  and  adult  purposes  to 
2 mills  on  equalized  valuation.  Amended  to  3 mills  on  assessed  valuation 
for  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

C.  Bill  501A. 

1.  Provides  that  all  areas  in  the  state  shall  be  in  vocational  and 
adult,  technical  education  districts  by  1970  in  accordance  with 
State  Board  and  Coordinating  Cemoalttee  for  Hl^er  Education  plans. 

To  achieve  this  objective  it: 
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a.  Enables  a contiguous  Combination  of  counties,  nmnicipalities 
or  school  districts  Cperatting  hi^  schools  or  any  cootbination 
thereof  to  establish  an  area  district  subject  to  approval  by 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  a^  Mult  Education  and  the  Coor* 
dlnating  Coomittee  for  Hi^^er  E&cation. 

b.  Provides  for  the  wthod  of  disposing  of  assets  and  liabilities 
of  existing  districts  lAen  neu  districts  are  fonaed. 

c.  Provides  that  the  nev  districts  shall  be  administered  by  a board 
consisting  of  seven  members,  tvo  employes,  two  enqployers  and  two 
additional  members,  and  a school  administrator  from  within  the 
district. 

d.  Authorizes  the  district  board  to  levy  a tax  upon  of  the 
taxable  property  in  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  capital 
lng>rovements , operating  and  maintaining  schools  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  equalized  valuation. 

e.  Provides  that  if  additional  fur^  are  required  for  building 
purposes,  they  shall  be  made  available  only  after  a referendum. 

f.  Grants  power  to  the  local  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 

adult  education  to  employ  sn  adadniotrator  and  necessary  staff 
purchase  machinery,  tools  and  equipment,  etc.  * 

g.  Outlines  the  method  to  be  used  when  contracts  are  for 
construction  work. 

h.  Provides  for  the  foniatlon  of  advisory  committees. 

I.  Provides  mandatory  retirement  of  administrators  and  teachers  at 
age  70. 

J.  Permits  local  schools  to  provide  transportation  to  students. 

k.  Hakes  changes  in  the  statutes  correcting  terminology  to  conform 
to  new  legislation  as  follows: 

(1)  Changes  title  of  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Mult 
Education 

(2)  Changes  the  minimum  entrahce  age  to  a school  from  Ih  to 
16  years  of  age 

(3)  Gives  authority  to  the  State  Board  to  classify  schools  and 
designate  their  titles 

(It)  Amends  the  law  as  it  relates  to  tuition  payment  for  resi- 
dents of  vocational  and  adult  school  cities  to  other  schools 
of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  educatl<»  for  courses  not 
available  in  city  of  residence. 
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(5)  fiuibles  the  locaO.  hoard  to  dtwge  course  fees  In  lieu  of 
rtultlon  for  courses  not  a^rol^  for  state  aid. 

1.  Ertends  full -tine  school  attendance  lav  to  18  for  all  persons 

residing  In  a sdiool  district  vhich  Includes  a vocational  and  adult 
school.  Blloinates.  part>tlo»  school  attendance  in  state  statixtes. 

D.  Authorises  Coordinating  Comiittee  for  Hl^er  Education  to  deter- 
nine  collegiate  transfer  prograns  and  qualifications  therefore 
in  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education.  Liaiits  liberal 
arts  collegiate  transfer  prograns  to  cities  vith  a population 
of  150,000  or  vocational  and  adult  schools  located  in  cities 
vhere  there  is  no  existing  public  institution  of  blfdier  learning. 

n.  Bequests  utilisation  of  existing  buildings  and  equixxnent  of 
county  colleges  to  the  extent  possible. 

o.  Provides  that  the  local  board  shall  charge  tuition  at  20$  of 
instructional  costs  for  state«vlde  full  tine  collegiate  transfer 
courses  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board. 

p.  Beginning  vith  instructional  salaries  for  the  1966>67  school 

year  and  thereafter  relsiburseoient.  of  the  full  cost  of  instructional 
salazies  incurred  in  state-vide  full  time  collegiate  transfer 
prograns  designated  and  approved  by  State  Board. 

D.  Bill  797a.  Qianges  aembership  of  the  Coordinating  Cosmittee  for  Hljd>er 
Education  and  authorizes  enq>loynent  of  a staff.  The  ecaiBittee  vlU  he 
composed  of  17  members,  2 frcan  the  University  Regents,  tvo  from  the 
State  College  Regmats , 2 from  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education,  9 cltlzeas,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  one 
member  of  a county  teachers  college  board  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Provides  for  the  esq>loyment  of  an  executive  director  and  staff  for  the 
Coordinating  Conmittee  for  Hl^r  Education. 

E.  Bill  595A.  Appropriates  $30,000  snnnally  for  technical  training  scholar- 
ships for  Indians.  Scholarships  vlU  bs  granted  under  rules  and  standards 
established  by  the  State  Board  for  needy  Indiana. 

F.  Chapter  163*  Budget  Bill 


^ropriates  for 

1965-1966 

1966-196? 

, 

$ 16,893,900  ^ 

$19,923,400  state  and 

federal  funds 

State  Aid 

$ 3,824,100 

$ 5.392.700 

2.  Amends  tuition  lav,  enabling  local  boards  to  charge  tuition  for  ' 
non-resident  students  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
training. 
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Provides  that  tuition  shall  he  charged  for  the  follotrlng  classlfl> 
cations : 

a.  8tate>vlde  full  time  training 
h.  Other 

h.  State  Board  shall  establish  tuition  refund  policies. 

Provides  that  reimbursement  shall  be  made  of  80K  of  Instructional 
salaries  Incurred  In  state-vide  full  time  programs  designated  and 
approved  by  State  Board. 


II.  Policies 

A.  State  aid  policies  are  affected  by  Chapter  l63»  The  Budget  Act.  Aid 
of  13^  per  student  hour  for  part  time  courses  and  courses  \dilch  are  not 
designated  as  full  time  state-^de  vocational  and  technical  programs. 

B.  30^  per  student  hour  reimbursement  is  changed  to  80)^  of  instructional 
cost  for  all  full-time  vocational  and  technical  programs  and  100^ 

of  instructional  costs  beginning  with  the  sdiool  year  1966-67  for  full- 
time collegiate  transfer  programs. 

C.  Federal  aid  policies  were  affected  by  the  passage  of  P.L,  88-210 

1.  Construction 

2.  Equipment 

3.  Extension 

4.  Ancillary  services 

Policies  require  annual  revision  because  of  changing  needs  and  f>hAne^ng 
amount  of  appropriations. 

III.  Administration 

A.  Additional  state  staff  authorized  and  provided  for  in  budget 

B.  (derating  structure  will  incorporate  three  major  division 

1.  Program  operation  including  additional  programs  of  trade  and 
industrial  education,  home  economics,  agriculture,  business  educa- 
tion, distributive  education,  etc. 

2.  Program  developmoit  to  include  teacher  training,  research, 
work-study,  special  programs,  etc. 

3.  Administrative  services 

C.  Increased  state  and  federal  aids  and  changed  policies  will  require 
revisions  in  local  administrative  structure. 

D.  Additional  attention  to  administrative  services,  budget  and  finance. 

E.  Additional  esqibasls  upon  program  development  and  curriculum  change  to 
meet  changing  needs. 
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F.  Program  Operation. 

Queatlona  and  Answers ; 

1.  As  a reault  of  Bill  will  there  he  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
under  18  years  of  age  in  our  full-time  programs? 

Maver;  If  hi^  school  programs  result  in  the  kind  of  programs  they  emrlsini 
and  if  they  meet  the  needs  of  preparing  young  people  for  Jobs , it  may  not 
affect  the  nuaibers  in  vocational  schools. 

Part-time  school  attendance  will  be  eliminated.  The  greatest  impact  will  be 
felt  in  Milwaukee  and  Racine. 

2.  How  will  this  legislation  affect  transportation  for  students? 

Answer;  Transportation  will  be  provided  on  the  same  basis  for  all  students. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  b:00  P.M. 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday,  August  2h,  9:00  A.M. 

Chairman:  Walter  Chojnowski  Recorder:  Merle  W.  Bodlne 

COOPERATIVE  SERVICES 

Panel:  Jean  Carlson,  Charles  Winegamer,  Clem  Wisch 

CARLSON : As  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educators,  our  major  concern  should 

he  to  make  as  much  education  available  as  possible  to  eis  many  people  as  ve  can 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

This  is  a task  that  no  one  person  or  no  one  d^artment  can  accosq>llsh  alone 
anymore  than  one  person  or  one  department  could  have  btillt  Gemini  V. 

This  task  requires  the  contribution  of  each  person  within  a department  and  the 
team  work  of  all  departments  within  a school.  In  addition,  we  must  call  upon 
the  resources  of  local  community  agencies  and  Involve  these  organizations  in  the 
toted  educational  program. 

Mrs.  Carlson  presented  five  guidelines  for  the  developm»it  and  launching  of 
educational  programs. 

(1)  Watch  it  - your  public  relations  is  showing! 

(2)  The  curtain  is  going  up! 

(3)  Success  or  failure! 

(4)  The  work  begins! 

(5)  The  proof  is  in  the  pudding! 

An  explanation  of  the  five  guidelines  is  eis  follows. 

(1)  Watch  it  - your  public  relations  is  showing!  This  is  the  molding  of  public 
opinion  - it  goes  on  every  minute  of  every  day. 

Public  relations  is  the  application  of  the  Goldmi  Rule  in  a modem  practical 
way.  If  we  treat  others  the  way  we  want  them  to  treat  us,  we  have  discovered 
public  relations  and  put  it  to  work. 

Public  relations  is  not  something  you  turn  on  and  off  like  a water  faucet.  It 
is  something  you  soundly  build  and  slowly  turn  on  and  keep  running. 

This  constant  flow  of  good  public  relations  must  begin  within  our  own  school 
departments  - for  instance: 

Coc^eratlng  and  respecting  our  co-workers. 

Ikiderstandlng  each  others  departmental  ftiwa  and  objectives. 

Developing  a sense  of  unity  in  working  toward  a cosnon  goal. 

Sharing  each  others  ideas  and  learning  experiences. 

Maintaining  a hi^  morale  through:  good  communications. 
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This  involves  the  following:  curtain. 


a. 

b. 


e. 


StuOjring  the  needs  of  the  coeiBunlty 

the  efforts  and  results  of  aU  departnents  In  the 

duDllLtiM^«i  endeavors.  This  will  avoid  unnecessary 

ai®llcatl<»  of  effort  and  erexTone  can  profit  from  the  trials  of  the  otwL 

the’coliStv^”^  M educational  organizations  are  doing  in 

tte^c«lty  and  cosiblne  our  forces  with  them  to  produce  a more  effertlve 

^ ® coordinator  launching  his  first  program,  one 
Success  ^ ^pected  to  succeed.. 

Se‘Sl^S^i^?^  Be  sure  to  keep 

a.  Have  a clear  set  of  objectives 

c.  Do  not  fwget  to  use  your  objectives  as  a blueprint  for  actloni 

a.  Educate  the  coammlty  about  the  proposed  plan 

b.  He^t  and  promote  throuiJi  aU  mediae  of  advertising  such  as: 
radio,  newq>aper.  T.V.,  bulletins,  brochures,  and  public  appearances. 

?“  P«^n8>  Mils  is  a very  important  guideline  which 

iJ^eSn^d:  procedure  that  success  or  failure 


n# 

b. 


A vital  step  in  any  project  is  the  evaluation 

^ ^ ^ semester.  6 weeks,  or  1 

day  should  he  thoroue^ily  evaluated 

“ a learning  device  and  can  provide  stort  cuts  in  the 
development  of  the  next  program 

iBproved  methods  which  wUl  result  in  the 
hullding  of  a strongs  foundation  for  future  projects 

^iS^  cooperating  departments  and/or  community 

r«o«^tlo«  «acl.  i«  vortlv 

1^!  ^ "professional  togetherness."  We  must  all  work  outside 

our  own  professional  group  and  work  with  and  contribute  to  other  dq)artmentB  Ll 
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agencies  if  we  eaqiect  to  build  strcxig  educational  programs. 

We  are  beyond  the  stage  where  we  can  say  this  is  "my"  project  or  "my"  area  and 
that  I need  no  outside  help.  We  should  not  only  solicit  support  from  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  but  we  should  by  all  means  give  those  organizations 
proper  recognition  for  their  contributions. 

(2)  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each  state  and  local  department  to  keep 
all  other  state  and  local  departments  informed  of  their  activities.  By  so 
doing,  a total  picture  of  the  entire  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
program  can  be  visualized  by  the  public  and  unity  of  purpose  will  result! 

(3)  There  should  be  a Community  Coordinating  Committee  for  educational  services 
to  keep  each  organization  informed.  This  could  well  be  done  on  a county  or  area 
basis  as  well  as  a municipality. 

Through  experience  Mrs.  Carlson  emihasized  that  it  was  a real  challenge  to  work 
with  and  make  the  most  of  co<^erative  agencies.  She  concluded  with  the  following 
significant  statement: 

"LET'S  DARE  GREATLY  AND  DREAM  GREATLY  AND  LET  OUR  WORK  CATCH  UP  WITH 
OUT  DREAMS." 


W^EGARNER:  Mr.  Winegeuner  presented  the  theme  - "We 
others."  iphere  are  several  methods 


1.  Direct  contact 

2.  WSES  reports 

3.  Tel^hone  calls 

4.  Advisory  committees 

5.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

6.  County  ag^ts 

7.  Home  service  associations 

8.  Trade  association  and  service  clubs 

9.  Labor  tosple  representatives 


must  muster  support  from 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  such  as: 

10.  Union  meetings 

11.  Bulletin  boards  in  Industry 

12.  Bulletin  boards  in  school 

13.  Mailing  list  for  each  trade  or 
occupation 

14.  Jobber  salesman 

15.  Manufacturing  representatives 

16.  Newspaper  announcements 

17.  Radio  news  releases. 


Mr.  Winegamer  re-emphasized  a quotation  made  long  ago  by  Mr.  Fairbrother: 

"ANYONE  CAN  GO  JUST  ABOUT  SO  PAR  ON  HIS  OWN  EFFORTS,  BUT  YOU  CAN  GO  TO 
THE  TOP  VERY  EASILY  IP  YOU  CAN  GET  OTHERS  TO  HELP  YOU  ALONG." 


WISCT:  Mr.  Wlsch  e3u>lained  the  method  of  enlisting  assistance  from  c(xnmunity 
services  in  promoting  and  developing  "capside"  courses.  The  program  objectives 
of  capsule"  courses  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  help  persons  measure  their  accomplishments  and  appraise  their  needs. 

2.  To  create  a better  understanding  in  specific  areas  of  work. 
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3.  To  provide  personnel  vlth  an  opportunity  to  hear  outstanding  nen  and  women 
in  the  fields  of  business,  education,  government,  home  economics,  industry 
and  labor, 

4.  To  provide  those  attending  such  programs  an  opportunity  to  exchange  items , 
e^^rlences,  and  opinions. 

5.  To  further  cooperation  between  the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Schools 
and  business,  government,  industry,  and  labor. 

The  coamiunity  services  program  in  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  ,■  Technical  and  Adult 
School  served  32,238  persons  during  the  1964-65  school  year.  There  were  a total 
of  U8  sessions  conducted  involving  222  speakers  and  panelists.  Eighty-six 
community  organizations  collaborated  with  the  Milwaukee  School  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  programs.  21T  printed  news  items  were  published  describing  the 
various  clinics,  institutes,  and  workshops.  A few  of  the  86  cooperating  organ- 
izations which  contributed  to  the  success  of  these  short  intensive  programs 
follow: 

American  Automobile  Association  - Wisconsin  Division 

Ck>mty  Extension  Service 

Milwaukee  County  Sheriff's  Department 

Mlwaukee  Post  Office 

Milwaukee  Safety  Commission 

State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Wisconsin  Council  of  Safety 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Taxation 

Wisconsin  State  Motor  Vehicle  D^curtment 

A few  of  the  U8  sessions  were  entitled  as  follows : 

Cook  Managers'  Workshop 
Law  for  Wosen 

The  Magic  of  Fashion  and  Fabric 

Sales  Clinic 

Freeway  Driving  Seminar 

Postal  Classification  and  Bate  Clinic 

Auto  Befinishlng  Clinic 

Postal  Wrapping  and  Packing  Workshop 

Fire  Prevention  School 

Gift  Wrapping  for  All  Occaslcms 

State  Incone  Tax  Forum 

Federal  Income  Tax  Forum 

Alaskan  Movie  Trails 

Purchasing  Clinic 

Heart  Forum 

Gagin  Seminar 

Know  the  Meat  You  Buy 

Automotive  Service  lips 

Garden  Clinic 

Outboard  Motor  Clinic 

Foreman's  Safety  School 

Photo  Instrumentatl(xi  Seminar 
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GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday,  August  2U,  7s00  P.M. 

Chairmans  Donald  M.  Brill  Recorders  John  R.  Plenke 


RESEARCH  IN  THE  NEW  DESIGN  FOR  EDUCATION 
Dr.  Robert  Swanson,  Dean 
Applied  Science  and  Technology 
Stout  State  University 

This  seminar  is  appropriate  to  the  increasing  interest  shown  in  research 
generally  and  in  educational  research  specifically.  We  have  becane  a nation 
Impressed  with  research.  Each  of  the  new  federal  acts  dealing  with  education 
makes  rather  extensive  provision  for  research.  For  exangile,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  now  before  Congress  adds  $1^5  million  to  the 
$25  million  contained  in  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  195^.  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  provides  $225  million  annually . 

Tbe  effects  of  brosid  scale  research  are  being  felt  in  the  classroom.  The 
massive  changes  in  the  curricula  for  math  and  science  are  examples. 

In  ny  discussion,  I*d  like  to  deal  with  both  ends  of  the  continuum  of 
research.  For  certain  purposes,  leurge,  broad  scale,  coordinated  projects  are 
essential.  I*d  like  to  discuss  this  kind  of  research.  At  the  other  extreme 
there  is  great  need  for  specific,  individual  research  on  the  part  of  the  class- 
room teacher.  I am  assuming  that  a majority  of  this  group  will  be  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  latter. 


WHAT  IS  RESEARCH? 

A term  as  general  as  research  warrants  definition.  For  my  purposes , I 
■(fill  regard  research  as  "a  quest  for  new  knowledge  or  a more  useful  interpre- 
tation of  facts  whldi  are  already  known. Note  that  this  encompasses  the  two 
aspects  of  research  often  thou^t  of  as  "basic"  and  applied." 

BROAD  SCALE  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  idea  of  the  lone  scientist  doing  research  in  his  laboratory  is  not  very 
realistic  today.  Research  has  become  a team  activity  and  calls  for  the  coordin- 
ated efforts  of  many.  In  discussing  this  phase  of  research  I'd  like  to  limit 
ny  remarks  to  research  in  vocational  education,  because  this  has  received 
increased  attention  in  the  past  few  years  with  President  Kennedy's  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  and  the  subsequent  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  President  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty.  Suddenely  vocational  education 
has  come  to  be  thought  of  as  an  extremely  important  means  of  solving  our  national 
problems.  A close  look  at  vocational  education  can  do  a great  deal  to  sharpen 
our  focus  on  the  problems  of  other  types  of  education  as  well. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  paper 


Qualitative  eus  veil  as  quantitative  data  must  be  sou^t.  Adequate  procediires 
call  for  foUoving  up  the  noD-reBponse  error-- checking  vlth  graduates  vbo  do 
not  generally  ansver  questlonnalreB.  Randc»D  interviews  of  a portion  of  the 
group  should  he  carried  out  to  validate  mailed  questionnaires. 

Evident  Trends  in  Vocational  Education  Reseai'ch.  Activities  in  vocational 
education  research  seem  to  indicate  two  trends : 

(1)  Studies  will  be  broader  in  scope  both  in  terms  of  area  covered  and 
Involvement  of  kinds  of  researchers.  Research  teams  of  psychologists, 
economists,  sociologists,  and  educators  will  be  the  common  practice. 

(2)  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  will  become  more  extensive 
and  realistic. 

As  illustrations,  let  me  cite  two  studies,  one  completed  in  1963  and  the 
other  Just  now  underway. 

3 

The  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Study 

Illustrative  of  an  intensive  system-wide  study  was  one  carried  out  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  in  1962-63. 

Scope.  All  basic  employment  arecus  and  industries  representing  the  entire 
eaqaloyment  field  were  covered  to  determine  preset  and  projected  labor  forces  and 
requirements. 

Objectives. 


(1)  To  determine  present  and  future  student  population  in  terms  of  ability, 
aptitude,  interest,  and  educational  needs. 

(2)  To  determine  the  extent  to  \diich  the  present  vocational  program  is  meeting 
needs. 

(3)  To  determine  present  and  future  employment  requirements  and  practices. 

(b)  To  review  the  function  and  content  of  vocational  programs  and  their  relations 
to  other  hl^  school  programs. 

Methods ; The  st\idy  gathered* its  data  largely  from  surveys  of  various  types  and 

with  various  groups. 

(1)  Review  all  publications,  school  and  industrial,  pertednlng  to  education  of 
occupational,  vocational,  or  technical  workers,  training  and  recruitment  of 
employees  in  varlotis  occupational  groups,  training  requirements  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

(2)  Personal  interviews  with  industrial  people  involved  in  recruiting,  training. 
Job  classification,  and  supervision  as  a means  of  validating  02. 

(3)  Personal  Interviews  with  educators. 
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Areas  of  Research 

2 - 

Brandon  and  Evans  have  identified  three  basic  areas  of  research  in  voca- 
tional education: 

(1)  program  planning 

(2)  operations  research 

(3)  evaluation 

They  conment  that  all  too  often  the  research  has  been  restricted  to  one  of  these 
activities,  program  planning.  Further,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  perform 
the  study  only  to  Justify  inaugurating  a program.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
criticism  that  vocational  programs  often  continue  to  prepare  workers  for  Jobs 
long  since  extinct. 

Program  planning.  Vocational  education  has  always  been  extremely  sensitive 
to  needs,  perhaps  more  than  most  fields  of  education.  As  a result,  program  set- 
up and  plaimlng  have  always  had  a prominent  place.  The  "tools  of  trade"  for 
program  research  have  been: 

(1)  the  occupational  survey,  usually  comnunlty  in  scope 

(2)  recommendations  of  advisory  cramnlttees,  usually  local,  and 

(3)  occupational  ansJyses. 

These  basic  research  tools  are  still  sound  but  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions  have  ceJLled  for  modificatlonB  in  their  application.  Two  basic  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  and  occupations  have  combined  to  compound  the 
problems  of  program  planners  and  require  broader  procedures: 

(1)  Increased  population  mobility  has  rendered  the  community  occupational 
survey  tco  narrow  for  most  courses  and  required  more  broadly  represen- 
tative advisoiy  committees. 

(2)  The  breakdown  of  unit  trade  boundaries  in  occupations  and  the  rise  of 
a diversity  of. technical  specialties  requires  new  means  of  analyzing 
occiqsations.  The  technical  occupations  generally  have  less  manipulative 
content  and  greater  amounts  of  knowledge.  For  example,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  study  of  calculus  a part  of  occupational  training 
on  less  than  college  grade. 

Operations  Research.  Many  schools  of  aJi  types  use  (^rational  procedures 
based  on  logical  or  convenience  factors.  Qualifications  for  Instructors, 
requiring  so  many  years  of  occupational  experience,  are  set  arbitrarily;  of 
course  when  supply  is  short  and  demand  is  great,  qualifications  are  modified. 
Length  of  school  period  efficient  for  learning  is  seldom  tested.  Costs  per 
student  are  often  required  by  governing  bodies  but  not  used  as  extensively  as 
possible  for  increased  operational  efficiency. 

Program  Evaluation.  Perhaps  a most  Inportant  aspect  of  research  in  any  kind 
of  education  is  the  determination  of  the  degree  to  which  the  psrogram  accomplished 
its  objectives.  This  is  especially  Important  in  vocational  education  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963-  places  further  emphasis  on  it.  Do  they  get  and 
hold  Jobs  for  which  they  were  trained?  Did  th^  continue  to  improve  on  the  Job? 
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(If)  Conprehensive  review  of  vocational  and  industrial  education  in  the  public 
schools,  Including  course  outlines,  methods,  coordination  among  programs. 

(5)  Review  of  industry  training  programs. 

(6)  Study  of  student  availability  for  technical -vocational  programs,  junior 
hi^,  senior  high,  and  adult. 

(7)  A validation  study  of  the  student  survey  by  contacting  a rsmdom  sanple  of 
parents. 

(8)  Study  of  availability  and  Interest  of  Industrial  personnel  to  offer  courses 
in  indiistry  or  the  school. 

(9)  Questionnaire  to  all  labor  unions. 


Conclusions ; Thou^  it  is  not  ny  purpose  here  to  report  extensively  on 
the  results  of  this  study , several  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  action 
are  interesting: 

(1)  The  analysis  of  industrial  en^lqyment  req,uirements  Indicates  that  more 
than  50%  of  all  subject  matter  necessaiy  to  qualify  for  entry  level 
enq)loyment  is  common  throughout  all  Jobs  within  a family  grouping.  Examples 
of  family  groupings  were  technical  Jobs  and  sani-skilled  Jobs. 

(2)  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  at  least  6o%  of  the  current  and  future 
high  school  population  some  occupational  training.  They  found  only  3%  of 
the  high  school  students  in  vocational  schools.  They  proposed  that 
vocational  work  be  limited  to  grades  11-12. 

(3)  A number  of  "core"  programs  were  proposed: 

a.  Acad^c 

b.  Business 

c.  Occupational  (semi-skilled  and  service) 

d.  Vocational  (trade  and  Industry) 

e.  Technical  (semi-professional  and  technical) 


The  Vocationed  Research  Program  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin^ 

In  the  past  year,  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  received  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  of  about  $800,000  "to 
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develop  and  foster  research » experimental » and  developmental  activities  vhlch 
vlU  significantly  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  programs  of  vocational- 
technical  education  and  training." 

The  study,  just  getting  started,  vlll  deal  vith  many  Individual  problems 
organized  isround  three  general  areas: 

(1)  the  changing  world  of  moA 

(2)  the  human  dimension 

(3)  educational  programs  and  processes 

The  Changing  World  of  Work.  Research  in  this  field  will  study  occv5>ational 
trends  and  the  job  market;  the  analysis  of  human  skills  and  knowledge  required 
for  current  and  developing  occupations}  the  match  or  lack  of  match  between  job 
requirements  and  training  programs;  the  adequacy  of  job  information  and  counseling 
practices;  and  techniques  of  occupational  surveys.  Studies  of  the  mobility  of 
labor  and  factors  inducing  or  Inhibiting  mobility  are  Included. 

The  Human  Dimension.  Research  in  this  field  will  examine  programs  of  vocation- 
al technical  education  and  training  for  their  demands  upon  aptitudes,  skills,  knov- 
ledge,  and  other  human  characteristics.  It  will  examine  the  reqiilsltes  for 
"employability"  In  tezms  of  general  and  specialized  training  and  personality 
factors.  Eveduatlon  of  procedures  for  selection  of  trainees.,  their  job  place- 
ment, and  follow-tip  studies  after  eaiplayment  are  included.  Ihe  problems  of 
disadvantaged  groups  of  workers  will  have  special  attentlcm. 

Educational  Programs  and  Processes.  This  area  of  activity  Is  concerned  with 
the  translation  of  the  knowledge  about  (a),  job  trends  and  needs  and  (b)  about 
human  resources  Into  effective  programs  of  education  and  training.  The  research 
and  evaluation  activities  will  center  around: 

(1)  the  organization  of  vocational-technical  programs  of  education 
end  training 

(2)  curriculum  planning 

(3)  development  of  Instructional  materials 

(4)  selection  and  preparation  of  teachers 

(3)  counselling  programs 

(6)  work-study  programs 

(7)  <m-the-job  training. 

The  research  goals  call  for  participation  by  economists,  sociologists,  psycholo- 
gists, curriculum  specialists,  counselling  experts,  and  specialists  In  voca- 
tional-technical aspects  of  agriculture,  commerce,  engineering,  home  econcmilcs. 
Industrial  arts  and  other  fields. 

Individual  Problgns.  Illustrative  of  some  of  the  Individual  problems 
to  be  Included  in  this  broad  study  are  the  following: 

(l)  Follow-up  studies  of  vocational  trainees  and  high  school  students. 
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(2)  Evaluation  of  methods  of  course  election  in  vocational  education. 

(3)  An  evaluation  of  procedures  for  the  eelectlon  of  vocational  school 
instructors  and  the  strengthening  of  Instruction. 

{k)  Evaluation  of  the  procedures  for  selection  of  vocational  school 
trainees. 

(3)  An  evaluation  of  placonent  procedures  for  vocational  school  trainees. 

(6)  An  evaluation  of  the  vocational  school  system  for  retraining  the 
unemployed. 

(7)  An  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of  vocational  education  to  on>the« 

Job  training. 

(8)  An  evaluation  of  experiments  In  internship,  work-school,  and  youth 
consideration  training  programs. 

(9)  An  evaluation  of  guidance  and  counseling  related  to  vocational  education. 

(lO)  Research  and  experimentation  In  improved  curricula. 

c 

Establishment  of  Vocational  Education  Research  Centers;*^ 


The  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  announced  a program  to  establish  regional  centers  for  research 
and  development  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Planning  funds  are 
available  for  the  development  of  proposals  by  universities  or  university 
consortia,  but  the  deadline  for  proposals  to  be  considered  for  funding  this  year 
was  April  1,  196^. 

The  Division  is  expected  to  use  almost  $12  million  for  research  emd  special 
projects  (including  the  regional  centers)  in  vocational  and  technical  education 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  President's  budget  message  requested 
$17.7  million  for  this  program  In  1966.  The  Office  of  Education  plans  to  estab- 
lish about  three  of  the  proposed  regional  centers  with  fiscal  *63  funds,  with 
additional  ones  to  be  added  In  subsequent  years  If  the  plan  proves  to  be  as 
successful. 

The  range  of  activities  for  the  proposed  centers  includes  basic  and  applied 
research;  curriculum  review  and  organization;  learning  theory  research  and 
methods  development  ("as  related  to  subject  matter  and  to  various  socio- 
economic characteristics  and  individual  differences  of  learners");  development 
of  new  instructional  materials,  techniques  and  equipment;  and  R & D in  educa- 
tional administration,  -.planning  axid  economics.  Proposals  should  indicate 
cooperative  arrangements  with  school  systems  and  other  institutions  for  testing, 
evaluating,  and  demonstrating  new  materials,  techniques,  etc.,  as  well  as  plans 
for  advanced  training  and  retraining  of  instznictional,  research,  and  administra- 
tive vocational-education  personnel. 
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IUDZVIOUAL  BESEARCH  THE  CLASSR(X»f  TEACHER 

It  la  istereatiog  and  inspiring  to  hear  of  such  grasd  scale  research 
proposals,  but  the  claaaroom  teacher  can  cone  away  rather  awestruck  and  thinking 
that  there  la  little  place  in  the  pattern  for  him. 

Let  ua  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  end  of  the  spectrun— to  the  p^urt 
that  the  indlTidual  clasaroom  teacher  can  and  must  play  if  there  is  to  be  wide> 
spread  laqprovenent  ea  a result. 

It  la  easy  to  point  out  that  teachers  Should  be  aware  of  and  study  research 
findings  and  put  them  into  practice.  Many  lists  of  sources  of  such  reports  are 
available.  I would  suggest  that  all  teachers  study  then.  But  I am  very  wary 
of  the  prospects  of  sweeping  changes  resulting  from  merely  reading  research 
reports,  even  very  fine  ones.  For  exan5)le,  John  Puzak®  was  given  the  t<^  research 
award  In  1958  by  the  American  Technical  Society  for  a study  of  a sinple  means  of 
predicting  success  with  manipulative  activity  in  Junior  high  industrial  arts. 

The  study  was  publicised  widely  in  clear,  concise  terms.  Yet  I doubt  that  it 
has  influenced  practice  to  any  extent. 

I believe  that  it  is  necessazy  for  teachers  to  take  a different  view  of 
research  if  they  are  ever  going  to  become  involved  with  the  process  (as  '’’ell 
as  the  products),  themselves.  This  is  the  view  of  research  as  "the  process  by 
which  practitioners  attenqst  to  study  their  problems  scientifically  in  order  to 
guide,  correct,  and  evaluate  their  decisions  and  actions."  This  kind  of  research 
has  been  variously  termed  "action  research"  by  Corey  ,7  "classroom  research"  by 
the  American  Council  on  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education,  ^ and  "research  for 
the  practitioner"  by  Barnes.^ 

For  those  interested  in  greater  detail,  I comnmd  these  three  references 
to  your  study. 

A number  of  develo{8nent8  have  encouraged  this  kind  of  research. 

(1)  The  tools  of  research,  notably  statistics,  have  been  developed  to 
deal  with  groups  which  do  not  fit  a known  distribution.  Techniques 
of  dealing  with  small  groups  have  been  developed. 

(2)  Teachers  today  generally  have  more  preparation  in  research  procedures. 

(3)  Research  has  gained  popularity  generally  and  practitioners  are  more 
concerned  with  attmigitlng  to  solve  their  problems  scientifically. 

Why  Should  the  Classroom  Teacher  be  Involved  with  Research? 

The  practitioner  in  education  is  constantly  faced  with  new  proposals  in 
content,  method,  and  organization.  He  asks  the  question, "Is  this  approach 
better?"  When  he  looks  at  research  reports,  he  often  runs  up  against  the  term 
"no  significant  difference." 

"For  exaajple,  the  Review  of  Educationtd  Research  for  April,  1962 

reviewed  research  completed  on  new  educational  media  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  years.  The  overall  verdict  about  instructional  televislm 
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was  'no  significant  differences'  when  televised  instruction  was 
compared  with  ordinary  classroom  instruction.  In  regard  to  self- 
teaching devices  and  programmed  materials  (teaching  machines), 
the  most  popular  finding  again  was  ' no  significant  differences ' 
compared  with  ordinary  instruction.  Language  laboratories  came  out 
somewhat  better,  chiefly  because  the  amount  of  research  being  done 
was  so  sparse,  and  the  review  ended  with  the  observation  that 
much  more  controlled  research  is  vitally  needed. "10 

When  one  looks  at  individual  researches,  however,  he  often  finds  that  in 
a particular  case,  with  a particular  teacher,  and  a particular  class,  a given 
method  does  produce  superior  results.  Professional  evaluation  is  likely  to  say 
that  such  results  are  invalid  because  they  cannot  be  generalized  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  experiment.  However,  the  fact  that  a method  works  better  for 
a particular  teacher  in  a particular  class  is  extranely  important  to  that  teacher 
and  those  students.  A continuous  evaluation  of  results  by  the  individual  t'  oher 
may  produce  no  new  general  theory  but  it  can  result  in  his  teaching  being 
inproved.  The  main  point  of  this  research  is  to  carefully  assay  results— 
something  that  many  of  us  never  do.  I would  guess  that  most  people  do  not  really 
know  whether  their  innovations  were  successful  or  not. 


People  in  the  fields  of  industriel,  vocational  and  technical  education  are 
proponents  of  student  involvement  in  the  learning  process.  Similarly,  instructor 
involvement  with  the  research  process  is  important.  This  may  seem  to  imply  that 
we  must  discover  evei^iihing  for  ourselves;  such  is  not  the  case.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  vho  become  involved  with  research  are  more  likely  to  become 
aware  of  other  research,  too.  This  is  an  untested  hypothesis  on  ay  part. 

Why  is  the  Classroom  Teacher  in  a Good  Position  to  do  Research? 

The  situation  in  which  the  individual  teacher  operates  possesses  many 
characteristics  facilitating  research  of  one  type  which  are  not  commonly  available 
to  professional  researchers. 

Proximity  to  Educational  Problems.  The  individual  teacher  is  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  educational  problems  of  at  least  some  types.  He  is  in  a position 
that  forces  him  to  be  concerned  with  many  practical  problems  of  class  organiza- 
tion and  control,  content  selection  and  presentation,  and  evaluation. 

Possibility  of  Longitudinal  Studies.  In  so  much  research  done  for  a 
graduate  degree,  the  individual  is  primarily  concerned  with  finishing  the 
degree  and  modifications  in  design  or  longitudinal  studies  are  ruled  out. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  graduate  advisers  would  recommend  that  a candidate  do 
an  "eight-year  study."  The  result  has  often  been  investigation  of  extremely 
short-term  projects;  for  exaople,  a ten-minute  lesson  with  an  Immediate  test  and 
a retention  test  ten  days  later. 

Raallty,of  the  ExperimentiJ.  Situation.  So  many  graduate  studies  are 
performed  in  sterile  and  artificial  situations  where  controls  unlike  those  in 
practice  are  used.  Some  of  the  studies  where  taped  or  filmed  instmctions  are 
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used  to  insure  uniformity  of  treatment  are  not  typical  of  the  practical 
situatic«  and  while  they  may  add  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  th^  are  not 
of  very  direct  help  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

A, fertile  Source  of  Data.  normal  activity,  the  teacher  collects 

data  dally*  He  keeps  records,  records  observations,  and  makes  Judgments  and 
evaluations.  Care  in  collecting  these  data  can  provide  vast  amounts  of  useful 
research  materials. 

The  Research  Process 


How  to  go  about  it?  We  may  well  agree  that  there  is  a need  for  research, 
but  Just  never  get  at  it.  As  a first  step,  I recommend  that  every  teacher 
have  an  on*<golng  research  project  of  some  type.  This  need  not  consume  great 
amounts  of  time.  In  fact,  once  the  framework  is  set  up,  the  collection  of  data 
need  Involve  little  time  other  than  that  which  is  a normal  part  of  teaching. 

A formalized  proced\ire  can  aid  our  thinking  in  deciding  on  researchable 
problems  and  mesuis  of  attacking  them.  Remember  that  our  purpose  here  is  "to  study 
problems  scientifically  in  order  to  guide,  correct,  and  evaluate  decisions  and 
actions."  An  adaptation  of  Dewey’s  process  of  reflective  thinking  can  serve  as 
a guide: 

(1)  Speclflcatlcm  of  a problem  - development  of  a hypothesis 

(2)  Design  of  the  approach 

(3)  Collection  of  data 

(U)  Summarization  and  analysis  of  data 

(^)  Drawing  of  conclusions  for  action. 

Certainly  everyone  la  wraxe  that  research  does  not  proceed  neatly  in  these 
categories  or  in  this  precise  order.  The  outline  does,  however,  provide  a good 
basis  for  consideration  of  the  various  facets  of  problan  development. 

Specification  of  the  Froblem  — » Development  of  a Hypothesis.  An  important 
beginning  in  any  Investigation,  no  matter  how  Informal,  is  to  specify  the  problem 
as  clearly  as  possible.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  doubtful  that  pertinent 
information  will  be  collected.  Often  the  identification  of  the  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  research. 

A clear  ^ncise  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  state  a hypothesis  for 
test.  Barnes  identifies  two  kinds  of  hypothesis,  the  research  hypothesis 
and  the  ntill  hypothesis. 

The  research  hypothesis  is  often  stated  in  "If-tben"  terms  — "If  the 
teacher  uses  programmed  learning  for  Unit  A,  then  the  students  will  learn  more." 

The  null  hypothesis  is  stated  when  statistical  procedures  are  to  be  eaployed. 
The  null  is  the  hypothesis  of  "no  difference"  ~ there  will  be  no  difference  in 
the  learning  of  students  in  Unit  A tau^t  by  programmed  learning  or  by  lecture- 
demonstrations  . 
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Design  of  the  Approach  to  the  Solution  of  the  Problem.  Decide  who  will 
he  Involved  In  the  study.  What  will  be  considered  data  and  how  will  It  be 
gathered.  On  what  basis  will  results  be  regarded  as  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  hypothesis? 

Collection  of  the  Data.  Follow  the  design  In  assembling  data. 

Summarization  and  Analysis  of  the  Data.  Place  data  In  the  form  to  best 
show  how  It  bears  on  the  problem.  Employ  statistical  or  other  devices  to 
decide  whether  the  hypothesis  was  an  adequate  precltlon  of  results. 

Drawing  Conclusions  for  Action.  Look  back  on  the  original  problem;  should 
some  action  be  taken  as  a result  of  the  findings?  Does  the  hypothesis  need 
restatement  for  further  Investigation? 

In  an  attatpt  to  avoid  piire  abstraction,  let  me  Illustrate  with  several 
examples  of  classroom  research  with  which  I am  familiar.  I have  purposely 
chosen  rather  slnqple  examples  to  show  how  little  time  is  required  to  conduct 
such  research. 

12 

An  Administrative  Problem—- Utilization  of  Facilities. 

4 

Industrial,  vocational,  and  technical  subjects  engplc^  facilities  that 
are  among  the  most  expensive  In  the  school.  It  Is,  therefore,  doubly  In^ortant 
that  we  make  maximum  possible  use  of  them.  This  study  was  conducted  at  Stout 
State  University  to  determine  how  much  time  was  spent  by  various  teachers  of  the 
same  shop  course  In  classroom  type  activities  such  as  lecture , discussion  and 
testing;  shop  demonstrations;  and  siqiervised  lab  work.  The  Intent  was  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  Instiruction  could  be  conducted  In  a classrom  to  free 
the  laboratory  for  additional  lab  sections. 

The  hypothesis  formulated  was  that  all  Instructors  of  a given  course  were 
using  approximately  equal  amounts  of  time  for  each  of  the  activities. 

A data  form  was  developed  and  each  Instructor  recorded  the  time  spent  In 
each  activity.  Becoi^s  were  made  at  the  end  of  each  class  period.  A trial  run 
lead  to  a revision  of  the  data  form.  The  study  was  then  carried  out  for  three 
qufirters  and  involved  36  classes  taught  by  7 different  instructors.  Following 
is  a summary  of  the  data  for  lU  sections  of  one  class  tauj^it  by  ^ different 
instructors . 
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TABLE  I 

PEBCENTA6ES  OF  TIME  SPENT  ON  THREE  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES 
BY  POOR  INSTRUCTORS  OF  MACHINE  WOODWORKING  (lE  131)  DURING 
THE  SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  QUARTERS,  I96I-62 


Instiructor  Quarter  Taught  Percentages  of  tine  spent  int 


Classroom 

Demonstration 

Laboratory  work 

A 

2 

24.2JJ 

16.1)J 

59.7% 

A 

3 

24.4 

14.2 

61.4 

A 

k 

22.4 

17.6 

60.0 

D 

2 

32.1 

18.1 

49.8 

D 

3 

30.6 

7.7 

61.7 

D 

4 

19.4 

7.4 

73.2 

D 

4 

19.9 

7.2 

72.9 

E 

2 

29.1 

16.5 

54.4 

E 

3 

32.9 

14.1 

53.0 

E 

4 

26.2 

18.4 

55.4 

E 

4 

24.5 

19.2 

56.5 

P 

2 

31.6 

8.2 

60.2 

P 

4 

27.2 

8.2 

64.6 

P 

4 

29.7 

6.1 

64.2 

Medians 

2Q.3% 

14.15!< 

60.1% 

Ranges 

13.5^ 

13.1? 

23.4J5 
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It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  the  Instructors  were  extr^nely 
consistent  in  the  percertages  of  time  iised  for  the  various  activities  in  their 
sections.  A possible  cause  for  the  variability  of  Instructor  D was 
that  he  was  teaching  the  coui*se  for  the  first  time  and  possibly  had  not 
stabilized  his  pattern. 

There  seems  to  be  a definite  bl>modal  distribution  of  percentages  of  time 
spent  in  demonstrating  with  Instructors  A and  E using  l6-l8J<  of  their  time 
and  Instructors  D and  P using  7-8)f  of  their  tine  in  this  manner.  The  distribution 
of  tines  spent  in  classroom  type  activities  appears  more  rectangular  and  the 
distribution  of  times  spent  in  laboratory  work  seems  tri-modal. 


It  was  concluded  from  this  study  that  there  was  a fair  degree  of  consis- 
tency within  Instructors  in  their  patterns  of  time  usage  with  some  variation 
in  the  pattern  followed  Iqr  the  various  instructors,  ihere  was  now  a basis  for 
an  overall  analysis  of  the  instructional  pattern  used  by  the  department  members. 

This  study  led  to  the  idea  for  an  improved  method  of  determining  time 
utilization  within  a class.  Another  ejqperinent^S  investigated  the  effectiveness 
of  an  industrial  technique  known  as  "woric  sai^pling."  The  resulting  study  proved 
the  method  to  have  great  accuracy  without  involving  the  teacher's  time  for 
administration. 

Several  changes  were  the  eventual  result  of  the  studies : 

(1)  A new  system  of  scheduling  classes  lAlch  resulted  in  a lower 
contact  hour  load  for  teachers. 

(2)  Proposed  new  laboratory  design 

(3)  A revised  course  outline 

A Limited  Classroom  Problem— How  Do  We  .Tudge  Design? 

Let  me  e^laln  briefly  a typical  teacher's  problem,  one  \rtilch  was  done 
strictly  within  the  confines  of  a course  with  data  provided  in  a normal 
classztm  situation. 

^ recent  years,  the  teaching  of  design  has  received  Increased 
attention  in  Industrial  arts.  The  basis  for  Judging  good  design  and  the  ability 
of  the  student  to  make  such  judgments  is  a coomon  teacher's  problem.  This  brief 
classroom  study  dealt  with  the  problem  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes  versus 
application  of  design  principles  in  making  Judgments  of  \rtjat  constitutes  good 
design.  The  null  hypothesis  tested  was  "abstract  drawings  'liked'  by  a student 
and  those  he  regards  as  following  'principles  of  good  design'  will  be  the  same." 

Procedure  of  the  Study.  Participants  were  l6  students  in  a course  titled 
"Design  in  Wood.'  A 'Design  Taste  Quiz"  was  used  as  the  Instrument  to  evaluate 
the  ability  to  recognize  good  design.  The  quiz  consists  of  13  pairs  of  abstract 
line  drawings  projected  on  the  screen.  The  student  picks  one  or  the  other  as 
better.  The  scoring  key  is  based  TQ)on  the  opinion  of  established  industrial 
designers. 
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Stiidents  took  the  quiz  first  vith  the  instruction  to  choose  vhich  of 
each  pair  appealed  to  them  more.  Their  reactions  were  collected  and  the  quiz 
administered  again.  This  time  they  were  instructed  to  choose  i*ich  of  each 
pair  seemed  to  them  to  best  apply  the  principles  of  design.  At  this  point  in 
the  course  no  instruction  in  design  principles  had  been  given,  though  most 
college  students  have  had  some  contact  with  such  principles  elsewhere. 

Analysis_j)f  the  Data.  The  following  table  shows  the  scores  on  the  quiz. 
Each  choice  that  agreed  with  eaq>ert  opinion  was  awarded  one  point.  The  possible 
score  was  thus  13. 


TABLE  II 

DESIOr  TASTE  QUIZ  SCORES  FOR  SIXTEEN  STUDENTS 
UNDER  TWO  CONDITIONS 


Studoit 

Score  Based 

Score  Based  on  Application 

Number 

on  "Likes" 

of  Principles 

1 

9 

6 

2 

8 

11 

3 

8 

8 

k 

7 

9 

5 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

12 

9 

10 

9 

10 

6 

8 

11 

8 

10 

12 

4 

7 

13 

6 

7 

14 

9 

8 

15 

4 

8 

16 

9 

9 

Here  is  a problem  in  which  Blnple  statistics  can  be  en^loyed  throujd^  a 
concept  called  a "test  of  significance."  Without  attempting  to  teach  a course 
in  statistics  here,  let  me  as  simply  as  possible  explain  the  theory  of  this 
idea. 


Suppose  there  were  no  difference  in  the  stMents*  ctoices  on  the  basis 
of  the  criterion  applied — likes  or  design  principles.  We  would  expect  each 
person  to  get  the  same  score  each  time  or  at  least  that  approximately  the  same, 
number  would  get  hi^er  scores  as  got  lower  scores  the  second  time.  A simple 
test,  called  the  "sign  test,"  can  be  used  in  this  analysis. 

To  make  this  test  we  develop  a third  column  on  the  data  sheet.  If  the 
scores  are  the  same  both  times  we  place  a zero  in  the  colymn.  If  the  second 
score  is  higher  we  place  a "+"  and  if  it  is  lower  we  place  a 

Determine  the  number  of  Instances  in  which  there  was  a difference,  13  in 
this  case,  and  the  frequency  of  the  least  common  sign,  3 minuses  in  this  ease. 

% 


O 
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APPLICAXIOH  OP  1HE  SIGH  TEST  TO  PAIRS  OF 
SCORES  OH  A OESIGH  TASTE  QUIZ  FOR 
SmEBR  STUDEHTS 


Student  Score  Based  Score  Based  on  Application  Direction 

Hunber  on  ”Llkea"  of  Princiiilea  of  Differences 


1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
Ik 

15 

16 


9 

8 

8 

7 

• 5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

6 

8 

k 

6 

9 

1» 

9 


8 

U + 

8 0 

9 + 

7 + 

® ' * 

8 0 

12  + 

9 

8 + 

10  ♦ 

7 + 

7 + 

8 

8 + 

9 0 


Ho.  Of  cases  vhere  a difference  exists  — — — . 13 

Ho.  of  cases  vhere  difference  favors  "likes” 3 

No.  of  cases  vhere  difference  favors  "principles"  — 10 

Probability  of  this  difference  due  to  random  choice .046 

( from  Table  3 in  Class?  om  Research  in  Industrial  Arts) 
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If  the  differences  were  purely  chance  happenings  ve  vould  expect  shout 
six  or  seven  of  each  sign.  How  far  can  ve  deviate  from  this  before  ve  can 
conclude  that  a chance  happening  has  not  occured? 

We  refer  to  a table  of  probabilities  that  has  been  developed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  this  exaaple  there  are  13  cases  idxere  a difference  exists  and  in  only 
three  of  them  did  it  favor  the  personal  likes.  Entering  the  table  at  13  and  3» 
ve  find  a probability  of  .046.  This  means  that  a chance  happening  of  this  kind 
vould  occur  only  46  times  out  of  1000. 

Conclusion.  Since  the  chance  possibility  of  this  occurence  was  so  small* 

I concluded  that*  for  these  students,  their  use  of  design  principles  vas  superior 
to  their  personal  likes  in  identifying  good  design.  Or  ve  could  say  that  vhat 
the  students  like  and  vhat  they  regard  as  "good  design'*  is  different.  This  lead 
to  an  interesting  discussion  of  why  this  veis  the  case. 

A More  Erbensive  Classroom  Problemr«Which  Method  Is  Bettert^? 

The  Problem;  Educational  psychology  tells  us  that  knowledge  of  results 
is  an  iiQnrtant  spur  to  learning.  The  following  is  a classroom  study  to  apply 
this  theory  to  a technical  course  in  electricity.  The  Instructor  developed 
an  electrical  device,  called  an  automatic  comparator,  means  of  vhlch  a 
student  can  immediately  check  the  accuracy  of  his  vork  upon  its  completion. 

The  null  hypothesis  tested  vas : "there  is  no  difference  betveen  the  learning  of 
students  vho  receive  Immediate  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  their  vork  and  the 
learning  of  those  vho  receive  delayed  knowledge." 

Procedure  of  the  Study.  Students  involved  were  four  sections , 95  students 
in  all,  of  college  freshmen  taking  a required  course  in  basic  electricity. 

Half  of  each  class  vas  randfxnly  selected  to  use  the  immediate  cheeking  device 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  their  classvork.  The  other  half  turned  in  their 
voxk  for  grading  at  the  end  of  each  period  and  received  it  corrected  the  next 
day.  All  students  received  the  same  instruction  and  toCk  the  same  test. 

Analysis  of  Data.  The  final  test  scores  of  all  95  students  were  placed 
in  rank  order.  The  student  receiving  the  highest  score  vas  awarded  a rank  of 
95  and  the  student  vlth  the  poorest  score  a rank  of  1.  (This  is  a reverse  of 
the  commcm  ranking  procedure).  Table  IV  shows  the  rank  scores  of  students 
according  to  the  method  eoq>loyed  with  each  grotq>. 
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TABLE  IV 

RANK  ORDERS  ON  A PINAL  TEST  IN  EiaCTRICITY  PIOR  Jl5  STOLjSNTS 
USING  AN  AUTCMATIC  COMPARATOR  FOR  DMEbtATE  KNOWLEDGE 
OP  RESULTS  AND  50  STUDENTS  RBCEIVIHG  DELAYED  KNOWLEDGE 


Ranks  of  Groiqp 
Using  Auto-Comparator 


Ranks  of  Groi^t 
Receiving  Delayed  Kioyledg! 


87 

91.5 

73.5 

6 

91.5 

82 

85.5 

95 

49.5 

83 

76.5 

23.5 

67 

64 

85.5 

73.5 

42 

8l 

53.5 

49.5 

88 

64 

55.5 

64 

58 

23.5 

26 

36 

59 

84 

6 

12 

H*.5 

^9.5 

55.5 

1 

53.5 

60 

76.5 

57 

49.5 

71.5 

9 

28 

45 

93.5 

2 

**9.5 

93.5 

79-5 

69.5 

J»9.5 

79.5 

89.5 

39.5 

: 71.5 

89.5 

36 

42 

14.5 

36 

67 

28 

69.5 

67 

36 

6i.5 

39.5 

36 

3.5 

i6.5 

42 

33.5 

31.5 

76.5 

28 

31.5 

19.5 

1*5 

61.5 

19.5 

31.5 

19.5 

16.5 

31.5 

12 

23.5 

76.5 

12 

2457.5 

45 

19-5 

23.5 

9 

6 


2102.5 


Total  of  Ranks  of  45  students  using  automatic  comparator—— 
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2457.5 


Total  of  Ranks  of  50  students  receiving  delayed  knowledge  results— —2102.5 
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Here,  again,  fairly  simple  statistics  can  be  used  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  different  treatments.  The  Mann-Whitney  U test  is  appropriate.  If  there 
were  no  difference  in  the  methods , we  would  expect  to  find  approximately  the  same 
average  rank  in  each  group.  A test  of  significance  was  enjoyed  to  detearmine  if 
the  deviation  from  this  chance  probability  was  sufficient  to  warrant  concluding 
a real  difference. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  eurithmetic,  it  was  found  that  an 
arrangement  of  ranks  like  that  observed  would  happen  due  to  chance  alone  less  taan 
2%  of  the  time. 

Conclusion.  Because  of  the  low  probability  of  chance  occurence,  it  was 
concluded  that  Ismedlate  knowledge  of  results  by  means  of  this  device  was  effective 
in  providing  improved  learning. 

Further  Action.  The  Instructor  now  uses  this  means  of  checking  problems 
with  his  classes.  The  experience  with  this  experiment  lead  him  to  another  experi- 
ment \diich  is  now  underway.  It  is  investigating  the  effectiveness  of  replacing 
the  lecture  with  a programmed  text. 


The  Point. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  convince  you  that  classes  should  operate  with 
separate  lecture  and  lab  sections,  or  that  students'  judgm^ts  of  good  design  emd 
their  personal  teistes  are  different,  or  that  an  "automatic  comparator"  is  a fine 
teaching  device.  I am  sure  that  the  sttidles  I reported  do  not  "prove"  these  facts 
in  any  general  sense.  In  all  cases  they  did  provide  us  with  some  scientific  facts 
to  aid  in  making  educatloned  decisions — and  that  was  their  purpose. 

Footnotes 
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^Brandon  and  Evans,  pp.  263-266. 
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Board  of  Education,  April,  1963. 
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(ffiNERAL  SESSION 

Wednesday,  August  25,  9:00  A.M. 


Chairman:  Lorran  C.  Celley 


Hecorder:  Arnold  Potthast 


STUDENT  SERnCES 
Dr.  Evelyn  Rimel,  Professor 
Education  and  Psychology 
Stout  State  University 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  and  Friends, 


With  the  exciting  news  concerning  the  ea^anding  state-wide  programs  under 
education,  this  growing  system  has  a chance  to  prevent 
errors  ^ich  have  choked  standard  patterns  of  higher  education  in  its  severe 
bands  of  traditionalism. 


Let  us  welcome  reconsideration:  Let  us  ponder  that  which  we  appraise— 

The  richness  of  background  experiences,  let  us  assess;  The  emotional 
state  of  self;  The  teachings  of  the  culture  norms  — these  three  together 
let  us  examine:  what  do  they  lead  us  to  say  and  feel  about  student  services. 


Today  a future  faced  by  the  vocationally  incompetent  is  a future  of  social 
failure  ^d  econ^c  suicide.  But  a vocationally  coo^tent  person  is  not  merely 
a machinist,  a clerk,  or  a typist.  He  is  a person  who  responds  to  others,  ;Ao, 

s“t  ^fe??n?  ^ interaction,  there  develops  a coii5>lex 


So  this  vocationally  competent  person  is: 


First,  a human  being  vho  feels 

Second,  a unique  person  with  his  own  likes  and  dislikes 

Third,  a family  member  who  associated  smiles  with  approval  and  frowns  with 
disapproval 

Fourth,  a friend  who  perceives  himself  adequate  or  inadequate 
Fifth,  a citizen  vho  has  learned  the  relationship  between  cause  aul  effect 
Sixth,  a co-worker  \rtio  respects  the  integrity  euid  dignity  of  others 
^venth,  a married  partner  who  knows  that  marriage  involves  a lot  of  giving 
Eigdith,  a parent  who  has  learned  to  be  concerned  about  others  and  assumes 
the  role  of  example  for  children’s  learning 
Ninth,  a learner  wLo  seeks  to  under3t”nd  the  constant  interplay  between 
social  and  Individual  factors  and  to  coordinate  these  in  our  changing 


Tenth,  a lover  of  life  who  knows  people  cannot  go  it  adone  and  is  concerned 
not  only  with  the  interior  state  of  his  own  soul,  but  about  the  state  of 
all  men. 


To  me  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Student  Services  to  help  each  student 
assess  his  own  iadividuaUsm,  and  collaborating  with  him,  develop  a program  for 
growth  in  becaning,  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  developmental  tasks  outlined  by 
Havlhurst  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  our  beautiful  figure  neurosis,  we  have  not 
done  sol 
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1.  Accept  one's  ovn  body. 

2.  LBm  :$a  9^pprapri$;t«  sex  role. 

3.  team  how  to  inter-relate  with  frlehds  of  both  sexes. 

4.  Becooe  eaotlonally  independent  of  adults. 

3.  Select  and  prepare  for  an  oeci9atloo. 

6.  Prepare  for  oarrlage  and  faaily  living. 

7.  Acquire  attitudes  and  concepts  necessary  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

8.  Build  conscious  values  to  fit  a technological  world. 

Obviously  Ho.  5 is  the  avowed  purpose  for  Vocational,  Technical  Schools 
(Select  and  prepare  for  an  occupation) , but  do  we  prepare  only  1/8  of  each 
student  or  do  we  help  a"i*ole  person  grow  In  the  process  of  becoming." 

^ Individuals  nay  under>go  the  same  hoe»,  the  same  schoolrocn,  the  same 
coBBunlty,  birt  as  an  adolescent  they  will  show  diverse  or  even 
q^lte  reactions  to  all  these  ej^erlences.  The  self  within,  the  inner  cote, 
which  sifts  all  esq^eflences  throu^ih  its  own  inner  strainer,  and  selects  the 
pewonally  aiemingAil  ones,  li^omalises  the  sigoificant  feelii%s  pecuUar  to  a 
^rson  and  ereets  a sun  dial  of  values,  which  becomes  the  functioning  neasurenent 
for  appraisal  of  all  future  happenings  for  that  person.  Por  exaaple,  no  aiatter 
how  many  tried  to  teach  Jchnny  how  to  enj<qr  reading,  through  all  the  tortures, 
strain,  pwssnres,  crltlciaa,  and  oontrols,  many  Johnniet  learned  to  hate  reading. 

attitudes  m but  the  verbal  e;qpre$aions  of  inner  held  values.  Who  failed 
to  learn  to  read?  Could  it  have  been  the  adult  leaders,  who  refused  to  profit 
by  the  basic  li^rt  in  the  sdage  - "lou  can  lead  a horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 

him  drink."  Johnny,  by  his  failure  to  like  reading,  said,  "1  don't  like 
^ ^ are  trying  to  do  this  to  me."  He  was  never  felt  out  (why  he  so  acted). 

In  his  felt  disrespect  for  himself,  be  smoldered  resentments,  which  may  flair 

anytime.  This  powder  keg  of  passive  resentment  and  hostilities  are  all  around 
us  today. 

(bitil  recertly  children  were  considered  bom  bad  and  and  if  groiaid  hard 
enou(di  in  tbe  family-sehool  neat  grinder  night  emerge  scarred  but  adequately 
confoming  adults.  Wth  no  felt  respect  between  elders  and  young,  no  expressed 
trust,  no  basic  belief  in  their  faunanness,  no  collaboration  in  their  growing  process, 
reared  sehlsophrenlcally , they  gtw  iq>  schlzoihrenlc  and  they  act  schlzaj^irenically. 

People  didn't  realise  that  personality  began  to  fom  lanedlately  with  birth 
an*  that  the  ability  to  Inter-relate,  love,  or  grow  equilibrium  comes  from  living, 
w^lng  and  playing  in  a neanlngfUl  way  ylth  real  people.  The  kind  of  experiences 
the  baby  has  with  its  resultant  feelings  and  sensations  Influence  his  fundamental 
attitudes  and  expectations  and  become  a part  of  his  value  system. 

It  is  not  what  we  know,  but  what  we  do  that  counts.  Living  is  doing  and  we 
learn  this  from  parents  and  family,  neighbors,  ministern,  teachers,  iriends, 
ei^loyers,  colleagues.  A student  does: 

What  he  believes 
What  he  has  experienced 
What  he  has  internalised. 


I 
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If  he  does  wrong,  he  usually  does  so,  thinking  he  is  right.  He  usually 
acts  habitually  rather  than  deliberately,  but  in  our  fast  changing  world  this 
keeps  him  out  of  tune  I 

What  are  we  doing  in  Student  Services  to  understand 

What  students  believe  and  why 
What  students  have  ejqperlenced 
What  students  have  internalized 

This  is  the  raw  material  which  academicians  and  technicians  moA  Qot 
so  many  hands  hi^,  so  hl^  an  Z.Q. , so  many  courses  taken  or  such  and  such  gji^^e 
average.  Calderone  has  said  - " He  vho  knows  the  why  of  living  can  surmount  the 
how.” 


Last  Saturday  in  Frederic  Collins'  column  <mi  "Leadership  Gap”  he  headed  his 
article  Discipline  Heeded  to  Awid  Violence . but  he  wasn't  writing  about  external 
discipline.  Be  wrote  about  self  discipline,  group  developed.  He  stated  the 
Indictment  that  the  Hegro  part  of  the  American  Society  possesses  no  built-in 
system  of  "self  punishment." 

But  It  has  been  on  smug  middle-class  college  campuses,  predominantly  ^te, 
that  we've  had  pasty  raids,  slt-downs,  sit-ins,  riots  and  what  have  you.  It 
would  seem  maybe  that  college  campuses  possess  no  built-in  system  of  "self- 
punishment.” 

Collins  c<mtlnued: 

A system  of  self-punishment  means  that  almost  every  grotq^  has  devised  some 
means  of  Internal  policing  by  itself  to  discipline  its  struggle  against  discrim- 
ination. 

Is  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  negatively  oriented  against  discrimination  or 
positively  orlmted  toward  rlc^t  to  become  meaningful,  free,  useful,  creative 
motbers  of  a democzutlc  society?  To  es^rlence  not  I - It  relations,  but  I - thou 
relatlom.. 

Is  the  struggle  In  the  paternalistic  controlled  colleges  today  of  students 
negatively  oriented  against  administration  or  positively  oriented  toward  the  demand 
for  mutually  stimulating  and  satisfying  relatlcmships  where  their  full  creative 
potential  may  blossom,  and  they  become  free  to  be  self  respecting,  other  centered 
meaningful  citizens. 

Collins  continued: 

The  problem  the  Negro  faces  in  attaining  assimilation  (neat  avoidance  of 
term  integration)  is  different  than  that  of  white  minorities.  The  Hegro  community 
has  built  elaborate  organizations  for  maintaining  militant  pressure  on  the  rest 
of  society  In  behalf  of  full  equality  which  society  seems  to  want,  but  the  talent 
for  organization  has  stopped  there.  They  should  now  devote  their  skill  and  ener- 
gies to  organize  systems  of  internal  self  discipline  and  internal  self  help. 
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Turning  to  Instltutlms  of  higher  training,  ve  have  a well  organized 
administrative  sjrsten  often  top  heavy}  effective  classrooo  lecture  silos;  adult 
controlled  shops,  laboratories;  methods  of  policing  punishing  student 
recalcitrants,  hut  our  talent  for  organization  has  stopped  there. 

Perhaps  it's  time  we  devote  our  skill,  energies,  psychological  understandings, 
research  know-how  concerning  the  roles  of  attitudes  dnd  values  and  how  they  may 
be  modified  to  the  development  of  internal  self  help  with  students , and  discontinue 
treating  them  as  thoufdi  they  were  uncouth  animals 're^hirlng  only  p^slcal  comfort, 
adequate  nourishment  and  crammed  with  facts. 

Isn't  it  too  bad  that  ve  didn't  learn  hoi^  to  do  this  when  our  bodies  were 
smaller?  But  it  was  so  easy  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  all  for  their  own  good. 

How  they  are  so  large  in  massed  numbers  that  the  Power  of  Here  Bodies  is  on 
their  side  and  ve  do  not  have  the  skill  to  cope  adequately  either  with  holding 
the  lid  on  fLnQy  or  letting  go  gradually  in  a face  saving  wiyl 

Let's  talk  turkey  about  what  student  services  have  peipitrated  on  students 

1.  Cooped  them  up  in  prescribed  housing 

2.  Fenced  them  in  by  predetermined  curricula 

3.  Assigned  a T score  roost 

4.  Charcoaled  them  in  the  school  rotissiere 

a.  Dressed  tbrou^  paternalism 

b.  Stuffed  with  facts 

c.  Trussed  by  traditionalism 

d.  Seascmed  with  conflicting 

e.  Charred  by  anxiety 

f.  Garnished  through  failure 

g.  Served  up  a Just  Job 

h.  Carved  by.  the  academicians 

What  is  the  future  prognosis 

When  banded  by  the  past 

Turned  loose  an  the. present 

To  peck  at  an  unknown  future 

They  become  swallowed  by  eagle  craving  sprout  money  mad  ulcers.  Expected  to 
gobble  yes-yes  ay  boss  and  pasrade  with  the  best  foot  forward?  What  real  chance 
for  self  realization  have  they  ever  really  bad?  Is  there  any  vender  lAy  massed 
student  riots,  like  turkey  stampedes,  take  place? 

Havlhurst  has  written  that  there  are  qualities  which  develop  a person  who 
carries  his  share  <jf  responslbili'^  for  making  tomorrow's  world  better  than  today. 
They  are; 


1.  Is  basically  friendly,  sees  the  world  as  a good  place  and  people  as  good. 

2.  Has  intellectual  autonomy  and  can  cope  with  the  unforeseen,  the  unknown 

3.  Has  learned  to  like  to  do  things  well 

4.  Has  built  a strong  inner  system  of  controls 
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5>  Bad  nalatalned  the  ability  to  create  and  be  spoDtaneous  about  putting 
things  and  ideas  together  in  nev  ways  - be  dares  to  be  Mtnwif 

6.  Has  defveloped  the  ability  to  foresee  consequences 

7.  Has  developed  a tolerance  for  aabiguity 

8.  Has  a wide  moral  horiz(nt  tdiich  Includes  people  here  and  now  and  also 
people  far  away  in  apace  and  far  ahead  in  time 

9.  Has  a comprelhensive  and  meaningful  wiew  with  respect  to  the  physical 
world  and  the  nature  of  man. 

Notice  these  are  persons  who  know  "wty"  not  merely  "howl” 

Nbat  would  happen  if  Student  Services  encouraged  studaots 

1.  To  be  researchers  in  becoming  human 

a.  self  awareness 

b.  other  centeredness 

c.  Actualized  uniqueness 

d.  Achieved  self-discipline 

_2.  To  becone  c<aBfortable  in  Interpersonal  relations  growing  trust  in 
people  in  relationships  dissolving  inner  barriers 

3.  To  create  zest  for  living  throujdi  understanding,  coBBunleation, 
sharing,  evaluating,  hoping.  Ib^rlencing  coop  attitudes, 
self  respect. 

Do  we,  the  vocational-technical  adults,  alone  try  to  idiip  this  tiger  into  shape 
and  pressure  youth  into  conforming,  which  cold  war  we  are  destined  to  lose  in 
my  humble  opinion,  or  do  we,  together,  collaborating  with  the  youth  at  our  various 
institutions,  stand  tall  with  them  as  equals,  creating  sosMthing  new  and  unique. 
Exploring  freely  this  process  of  becoming  1 

In  a book  on  healthful  school  living,  I found  this  definition. 

Healthful  School  Living  is  idiere  there  is  provision  for  a mentally  healthy 
environment  in  which  a feeling  of  self-respect  and  self-confidence  is  fostered 
in  each  individual,  where  the  establishment  of  meaningful  interpersonal  rmla- 
tlonsbips  favorable  to  the  best  emotional,  social  and  personal  health  of  the 
students  are  isplemented;  where  counseling  both  individual  and  groip  recognition 
of  and  adjustment  to  individual  differences,  preventive  pyograms  of  good  morale 
building  and  cooperative  participation  were  daily  functioning  concerns  in 
helping  students  fulflU  themselves  at  Maslov's  six  levels  of  need. 

1.  Creativity  needs  (self  productivity) 

2.  Self  realization  needs  (uniqueness) 

3.  Needs  for  resp^ 

4.  Felt  loved,  wanted  and  belonging 

5.  Safety  needs 

6.  Psychological  needs. 

Yet  what  is  safety,  if  not  a feeling  of  self  respect  and  cmfidence  in  one's  own 
power  to  meet  the  denmads  of  dally  living. 


er|c 
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Rese&r^ers  have  sow  indicated  that  self  esteem  sad  school  success  (self 
realltatioo)  stem  ftren  the  individuals'  hanaonlous  relationship  to  the  grom, 
so  hov  do  we  help  each  person  grow  an  adequate  integration  into  the  group,  and 
achieve  self  respect  in  the  processf 

Life  in  a group  is  always  a person-to-person  activity.  We  oust  not 
' categorise  hy  groiq)o— this  is  rejection  of  the  individual. 


Why  do  we  so  feverishly  build  on  four  story  momineBt  after  i»n<-ri-,her  ~ oh 
doriM  in  popular  jargon,  but  to  me  they  will  serve  as  monumental  remains  to 
testify  to  our  lack  of  faith  in  democracy  and  in  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual. 


ludicrous  that  research  has  proven  the  value  of  the  cottage  system, 
or  smaU  living  units  so  that  under  ideal  planning  we  provide  such  services  to 
those  whom  society  has  already  crushed  ~ delinquents,  psychotics,  TV  ridden,  etc. 
Would  it  nrt  be  possible  to  build  a series  of  motel-Uke  cottages,  even  row  on 
rw  and  perhaps  triple  decked,  where  a cooperative  living  plan  for  around  20 
students,  each  with  a student  manager  and  rotating  jobs,  with  a grad  student  in  a 
cot^ellng  intern  program  as  adviser,  could  simulate  an  enlarged  family  living 
i^t,  evm  to  coding  their  own  meals,  learn  to  live,  plan  execute  and  evaluate 
^ores  attached  to  small  groi^  living,  and  participate  in  an  around  the  clock 
hiuBan  relations  lab  where  students  could  grow  adept  at  comnmlcatlons.  These 
could  become  centers  for  orientation,  registration,  personal  records,  discussion 
grwq»  both  formal  and  informal.  College  life  would  take  on  real 
democra^  would  be  experienced  and  the  feeUng  of  belonging  acceptance,  useful- 
ness and  self  realization  achieved.  The  individual  would  be  unique  and  important 
even  en  masse.  ^ ’ 


Whoever  said  that  the  army  bar^ks  system  was  for  anything  but  turkeys  and 
nmtary  emergvncy  efficiency;  not  everyday,  meaningful,  intelleetusUy  geared 
emotionally  aatiaiying  experiences  for  college  Uvlng  and  becoming  real  persona. 

As  tto  claaaea  get  larger  and  the  huge  lecture  business  more  entrendied,  more 
and  more  the  series  of  smaller  discussion  groiqps , where  students  can  eiq)lQre 
toe  meaning  btoind  the  words  are  musts.  Faculty  must  be  secure  tbemselves  to 
risk  tbemselves  in  meaningful  throujdi  relationship  with  gm»ii  grot^s  of  students 
and  more  and  more  smaller  lab  units,  like  rows  and  rows  of  small  Utcbens,  idiere 
groups  of  inquisitive,  researching  stud«itB  may  explore,  test,  observe,  generalize. 


Our  physical  plant  monstrosities  must  provide  such  areas.  Student  Services 
must  involved  in  the  Uvlng  experiences,  the  learning  experiences,  the 
creating  e;q>erlences. 

If  teachers  wito  to  he  withdrawn  Intellectual  leaders,  the  Student  Services 
must  provide  real  social  leaders  who  have  become  inteUeetually 
UberaUzed  in-toltolng  about  man,  and  with  wide  moral  horlzona  to  wozic 
among  students,  wto  exempUiy  how  to  Uve  comfortably  with  others  and  how  to  work 
cooperatively  6reatlvely  without  self  suicide. 

In  the  small  group  a person  can  learn  to  accept  reality,  tolerate  frustra- 
tion, inhibit  self  and  accept  one's  own  inadequacies. 
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We  must  reneiiiber  that  ve've  ntoved  drastically  frost  the  snail,  hardworking, 
friendly  rural  faaily  and  eoamunlty  to  the  unfriendly,  large  person  svalloving 
inpersonal  urban  area  and  at  colleges  the  hon*ible  ^ettoes  of  en  naese  linper- 
sonallty.  This  process  has  gone  on  long  enou(^  so  that  students  today  have  no  nore 
memory  of  the  vell-knit  family  unit  than  they  hare  of  the  model  T,  the  gas  light, 
the  street  car.  They  must  be  helped  to  grow  and  eiperience  why  getting  along 
with  people  is  lisportant,  so  they  can  find  the  how;  why  to  ease  tensions  in 
Interpersonal  relations  so  they  can  eaperinent  with  techniques  for  so  doing; 
why  life  is  synonymous  with  living  with  frustrations  so  that  sharing  and 
communicating  are  such  wonderful  safety  values;  Orow  self  respect,  feel  its  rich 
uniqueness,  and  wish  to  help  all  others  find  it  too;  achieve  self  realisation  so 
that  they  can  lose  themselves  in  creating  for  others. 

We  can  iMke  no  assunptlons  about  past  learnings  I One  method,  one  plan, 
one  pattern  is  not  enou{^. 

Why  do  soBie  students  get  better  and  better  as  they  go  through  school  and 
others  get  worse  and  worse? 

Dr.  Maccoby  has  said,  ”Tbe  key  to  the  natter  seems  to  lie  in  Aether,  and  how 
soon,  a child  is  encourag^  to  assume  initiative  to  take  responsibility  for  himself, 
to  solve  problems  by  himself,  rather  than  rely  upon  others  for  the  direction  of 
his  activities.  And  If  be  didn't  learn  these  before  18  idat  then? 

How  will  he  learn  how  to  help  his  own  children  if  he  has  not  learned  how 
he  cane  to  he  assessed  his  value  patterns,  exchanged  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
concepts  with  others,  built  cut  effective  inter-relationship  qrstem,  grew  test 
for  living. 

Only  persons,  who  have  experienced  and  know  real  personal  selves,  can  rear 
children,  vto  know  themselves. 

Therefore,  we  in  Student  Services  must  get  each  student  Involved  in  meaning- 
ful personal  experiences  — with  other  students,  with  faculty,  with  community 
leaders,  with  people  of  other  lands.  Students  must  be  involved— not  as  rubber 
stamps,  but  in  equal  nustbers  as  equals,  on  adadnistrative  planning  cosmiitteeB  and 
programs;  in  building  program  which  meet  students  seaxob  for  meaning;  in  eurri- 
cvHym  and  activities  so  that  the  whya  become  illumined  and  the  eontlnukl 

diaeare  of  the  no  longer  needed  will  not  threaten  but  new  hows  are  found  in  an 
exciting,  creating  way. 

Student  Services  must  not  be  fifth  wheels  but  an  integral,  functioning  pazi^ 
of  real  life  altuationa.  Hot  paychiatrista  who  try  to  mend  cracked  nerves 

but  mntion  hygleniats  idjo  provide  for  physically  and  mentally  healthy  e]qperiencea  . 
in  becoming. 

As  I aee  Iti  ve  must  provide  each  student  with  an  employable  skill,  a creative 
hobby,  an  appreciation  of  culture,  acceptance  of  human  nature,  a transparent  self, 
skill  in  problem  solving  technique,  Idwrtification  with  all  msidtind,  ability  to 
inter^relate  bamoniously,  to  love,  discriminate  betwem  meam  and  ends,  reality 
oriented.  Wth  freahneaa  of  appreciation  glowing  with  pblloaophic  humor. 

We  are  all  blind  until  we  aee.  That  in  the  human  plan,  Hotbing  is  worth  the 

making; If  it  does  not  make  the  man.  Why  build  these  cities  glorious.  If  man 

unbullded  goes? 


GBfERAL  SESSION 
Thursday,  August  26,  9:00  A.M. 


Chairman:  Donald  M.  Brill 


fiecorder:  Jack  W.  Smythe 


Teacher  Education 

C(M>BEHENSIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  OEVELODIENT 
Dr.  A.  Donald  Beattie,  Dean 
School  of  Business  and  Ecooonics 
State  University,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


I.  Ex|»lorlng  Current  Developments 
A.  Team  Teaching 

1.  Definition 

An  effort  to  improve  instruction  hy  reorganization  of  personnel  in 
teaching.  Two  or  more  teachers  are  given  responsihillty  of  working 
together  for  all  or  a significant  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  same 
group  of  students. 

2.  ^eclfic  Characteristics 

a.  Larger  number  of  students  tau^t  than  in  a regular  classroom 
sltuatlMi 

b.  Larger  numiber  of  teachers  and  teacher  aides 

c.  Horizontal  and  vertical  alignment  of  teachers 

3.  Advantages 

a.  Allows  coapetent  teachers  greater  influence 

b.  Greater  monetary  award 

c.  Frees  teachers  from  routine  and  clerical  duties 

d.  Provides  flexibility  in  teaching  aids  available 

e.  Stimulation  of  the  teacher 

U.  Research  Relative  to  Team  Teaching 

a.  Student  achievement  is  not  reduced  in  team  teaching 

b.  Studaits  seem  to  have  more  self-sufficiency  as  a result  of  team 
teaching 

c.  Apparently  the  slow  student  progresses  as  well  as  the  good  student 
3.  Problems  in  Teach  Teaching 

a.  The  demand  of  working  together  as  a member  of  the  team 

b.  The  necessity  for  volunteer  members  on  the  teaching  team 

c.  The  enormous  amount  of  staff  time  necessary  in  team  teaching 
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6.  Unanswered  Questions  in  Team  Teaching 

a.  Does  Inqproved  student  learning  result? 
h.  How  are  the  atudenta  selected? 

Cl  What  happens  to  student  creatlvety  in  team  teaching? 

d.  How  does  one  fit  this  program  into  existing  facilities? 

e.  Is  modular  scheduling  required  on  team  teaching? 

B.  Teacher  Internship 

1.  Qlnlcal  experiences  as  a replacement  for  students  or  practice 
teaching 

2.  typically  offered  as  a post-baccalaureate  program  but  increasingly 
being  considered  on  the  under-graduate  level 

3.  John  Guy  Poulkes  remarks 

In  \H.sconsln  associated  with  the  Teacher  Improvement  Program  directed 
by  John  Guy  Foulkes 

4.  Characteristics  of  an  Internship  Program 

a.  Pre-service  training  session 

b.  Intern  assumes  full  responsibility  in  the  classroom 

Ct  Teachers  selected  usually  on  basis  of  a 2.75  grade  point  average 
or  better 

d.  Interns  are  reimbursed  by  local  school  and  hold  a special  license 

e.  Considerable  on-the-job  supervision  by  senior  teacher 

5.  Research  Findings 

a.  Interns  are  credited  with  recognizing  individual  differences  in 
students  more  quickly  than  conventional  practice  teachers 

b.  Interns  tend  to  experiment  with  greater  rulety  of  teaching 
techniques 

6.  Questlcms  on  Teacher  Internship 

a.  Is  the  Intern  ready  to  assume  full  classroon  responsibility  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester? 

b.  Does  the  intern  need  a pre-lntemshlp  period  of  a simulated 
teaching  situation? 

7.  Advantages 

&.  Fever  off-caipis  supervisors  from  the  teacher  education  Instltxitlon 
are  ndeded 

b.  Problem  of  teacher  recruitment  by  the  cooperating  school  is  eased 
C.  Special  status  is  provided  for  the  senior  teacher  (faculty 
associate  or  salary  differential) 
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C.  Progranned  Instruction 

1.  Developed  ty  p'jychologists  not  eduoaton 

a.  Pressey 

b.  Skinner 

2.  Based  on  Requirements  for  Efficient  Learning 

a.  Attention  to  stimuli  (motivation) 

b.  Relevant  response 

c.  Sequential  order  of  subject  matter 

d.  Immediate  feedback 

e.  Rate  of  presentation  must  be  appropriate  to  Individual  leainer 
3>  Primary  basis  Is  reinforcement  of  correct  behavior 

•t.  Tiro  current  types  of  programming 

a.  Linear  (Sklnnor) 

student  constructs  short  answer  and  compares  it  with  model, 
then  goes  on 

b.  Branching  (Crowder) 

student  selects  one  answer  from  several  provided;  If  incorrect 
referred  to  proper  location  for  reriw  before  going  on 

Questions 

a.  Are  programs  better  than  teachers? 

b.  Which  Is  better  • linear  or  branch? 

c.  What  subject  areas  can  be  tau^  this  way? 

d.  How  should  prograamed  learning  be  used? 

6.  Research 

a.  Zero  correlation  between  achievement  scores  and  I.Q. 

b.  Valiiable  for  both  low  and  hi^  ability  students 

D.  Educational  Television 

A media  with  prcmdse  for  handling  large  numbers  of  students.  Hot  fully 
utilized  because  of  cost  In  time  and  money  for  preparing  good  lessons. 

E.  Creativity 

1.  Early  research  (I898)  brou^t  conclusion  that  creativity  and 
intelligence  are  not  the  same  thing 

2.  Definition  of  term  difficult  if  not  iiqposslble  to  secure  agreement 
on 
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3.  Reconmendatioa: 

a.  Goal  1b  creative  teaching I 

b.  Encourage  teachers  to  read  on  this  topic 

c.  Give  STqjport  to  experimental  approach 

F.  The  Up-giading  of  Professional  Staff  In  Vocational*  Technical  and 
Adult  Education 

1.  Bi5>he8is  on  more  formal  education  and  additional  degrees 

2.  Need  for  providing  in-service  supervision. 


GENERAL  SESSION 
Friday,  August  27,  8:30  A.M. 


Chairman:  George  R.  Klnsler 


Recorder:  Mrs.  Mildred  Doss 


DIVISION  REPORTS 

The  week's  accoopUshments  were  presented  hy  representatives  of  the  various 
divisions.  See  repozts  under  Division  Meetings. 


"A  L0(MC  AHEAD"  (Comment^) 
Mr.  C.  L.  Grelhor 


Looking  Baekward 

- Schools  housed  In  discarded  bxjlldlngs 

- Equipment  was  poor 

- Visual  aids  were  few 

- Enrollments  were  composed  of: 

Day— many  part  time  enrollments 
Youth  of  secondary  school  age 
Adults  during  evening 

- Annual  aids  amounted  to  $255,000 

- State  staff  constituted  15  mentoers 

Looking  to  the  Future 
Changes  to  occur: 

- Larger  administrative  units 

- Larger  conq>rehen8lve  schools 

Will  not  eliminate  our  schools  part-time  offerings 

- New  and  updated  methods  of  instruction 
Data  processing 

More  and  better  teacher  education 
Greater  use  of  educational  television 

- More  year  round  use  of  facilities  for  Vocatlcsial  and  Technlccd  Programs 

- Better  utilization  of  buildings  and  facilities 

- Buildings  and  equipment  must  be  modem,  economically  and  efficiently 
(grated 

- We  will  need  to  expend  a niiniiBuiw  of  $7  million  every  year  until  1980 
(Department  of  Resource  Develoisnent) 

- We  wlU  need  adequate  land  for  parting,  dorms,  etc.  . 

- Ikilform  standards  for  developing  programs 

Those  Things  That  Will  Not  Change 

- Develop  strong  programs  for  occupationed  training 

- Define  area  of  instruction 
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- Redirect  definition  of  technical  program 

- Continued  accelerated  programs 

Future  enrollment  projection  (From  Department  of  Resource  Development) 


Full  Time 
1963-6U 
1970 
1980 


Low  Projections 
9,93^  enrollees 
25,J»00  enrollees 
^U,900  mrollees 


Evening 

1963 

1970 

1980 


Low  Projecticns 
9»*,031 
iU,778 
263,5^7 


Part  Time 

1963 

1970 

1980 

- To  continue  to  incr  .ase 
Student  Services 
Housing 


Low  Projections 

35,660 

47,170 

65.142 


Bill  501A 

Originally  enabled  transition  of  vocational  schools  into  conimunity  colleges 
on  an  ev^uation  basis. 

Example:  Milwaukee  and  Madison  are  woiitlng  toward  this. 

- Certain  vocational  schools  will  evolve  into  conprehensive  colleges,  but  in 
moving  we  must  keep  attention  focused  on  basic  responsibilities  established 
by  law, 

- Need  to  provide  adequate  staff  for  expansion. 

- It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  a conference  and  meeting  such  as  this  will 
prepare  us  for  challenges. 

- New  legislation  will  provide  things  we  have  dreamed  about  to  meet  all  needs 
and  help  all  people. 


VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD 
Dr.  Lynn  Esierson 


It  is  Indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to  cooe  to  Wisconsin  and  talk  to  you  on 
Vocational  Education.  What  I am  going  to  do  is  Just  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
things  that  you  already  know  - maybe  bring  in  a few  things  from  other  states 
as  to  what  is  happening  and  talk  to  you  a little  bit  about  it.  What  I wanted  to 
do  here  is  look  back  a little  bit  because  a study  of  history  will  help  us  learn 
of  the  future.  Things  have  changed  a lot  in  the  last  100  years. 


The  United  States  in  l86S  - 100  Years  Ago 

Lifted  by  gas  flame  and  coal  oil  lamp 

Warmed  by  the  stove  and  the  open  fireplace 

No  electrical  indtxstry  - no  electric  lijdit,  heat,  power 

limit  of  power  transmission  - length  of  belt  on  pulley 

No  motor  car  Industry 

No  chemical  industry  of  synthetic  type 

No  concrete  hlfdnreys 

No  movies 

No  radio.  No  television 
No  trolley  cars.  No  subways 
No  aviation 

What  would  your  teenage  youth  think  of  a time  like  that?  Yet  that  was  the 
situation  that  we  had  a hundred  years  ago. 

Nos  let  us  look  at  the  period  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Itoited  States  50  Years  Ago 

Beginning  of  automotive  Industry: 

Brush,  EMF,  Model  T Ford  - Ho  starters.  Tops  and  windshields  as  extras 
Tires  good  for  500  miles 
Few  paved  roads 

Chains  and  repair  tools  carried  in  the  car 

Gasoline  - 8^  per  gallon.  (Auto  Blue  Books)  (Road  signs  in  Wisconsin) 
Aircraft  was  Just  beginning  to  come  into  being. 

Aircreift: 

First  flight  in  1903 

First  Amy  plane  - U2  miles  per  hour  (bonus  for  over  IW)) 

1911  - first  transcontinental  flight  82  hours  in  the  air 
No  commercial  airlines 

Electrical  industry: 

Carbon  incandescent  lamps  - two-iihase  motors  - 500  v.  DC  tiuns. 
Beginnings  of  commercial  radio  (Titanic)  - No  broadcasting 
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Machine  industry:  single  machine  tools  - carbon  steel  tool  bits  - caliper 

and  scale  - basic  micrometer. 

No  Income  tax  - hair  cut  cost  25^ 

Nowj  let  us  look  at  what  happened  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 


Technological  Change  in  Past  15  Years 
Unprecedented  rate  of  acceleration. 

No  computers  in  1950  ~ Moi^  than  22,000  now  with  thousands  more  on  order 
Numerical  controlled  machine  tools 
Automated  factories 

> Transistors  - lasers  - instrumentation  - miniaturization  - cryogenics 
Supersonic  aircraft  - communication  satellites  (pictures  from  Mars)  - 
space  travel 

Atomic  energy  applied  to  commercial  use 

Lead  time  of  new  product  steadily  decreasing:  telephone  56  years; 
transistor  5 years  (Training  Interval) 

There  is  becoming  less  and  less  lead  time  to  prepare  trained  people  for  new 
developments  in  business  and  Industry. 

Let  us  take  a moment  to  talk  about  cybernetics.  It  is  relatively  a new  term. 

Cybernation  defined  - A combination  of  automation  and  computers 
(Donald  Michael) 

Automation  - Automatic  production  of  materleil  products  which  has  freed 
man's  muscle  of  routine  operations. 

Computers  - Sophisticated  analyzers  and  interpreters  of  conplex  data 
which  have  freed  man's  mind  of  routine  thinking. 

A combination  of  the  two  is  known  as  cybernation. 

"The  electronic  computer  may  have  a more  beneficial  potential  for  the  human 
race  than  any  other  invention  in  history."  (Rader  - G.E.  Co.) 

Conputers : 

Control  flow  of  electric  current 
Route  long  distance  telephone  calls 
Set  newspaper  type 
Navigate  ships,  planes,  satellites 
Diagnose  human  and  machine  ailments 
Plan  production  schedules 
Decipher  ancient  languages 
Check  available  airline  space 
Control  machine  tools 
Check  Income  tax  returns. 


er|c 
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It  is  diagaosing  huniBn  and  nacblne  ailments • A central  facility  at  a unlveraity 
is  collecting  data  from  hospitals  all  over  the  United  States.  This  data  is 
stored  in  conputers.  Doctors  trom  all  over  the  country  can  send  in  symptoms  and 
receive  prognosis  of  diseases. 

A recent  coBmuDlty  college  in  St.  Louis  was  designed  hy  computers  at  a 
saving  of  several  Siillion  dollars. 

Conq;)uters  operated  as  separate  units,  with  varied  programming,  or 
tied  in  with  specific  production  equiisaent  such  as  oil  refining  or 
machine  tools. 

Impacts  of  cybernation:  Donald  Michael—”Cyhematics : The  Silent 
Conquest" 

"Cybernation  presages  changes  in  the  social  system  so  vast  and 
so  different  from  those  with  which  we  have  traditionally  wrestled 
and  it  will  challenge  to  their  roots  our  current  perc^tlons  about 
the  viability  of  our  way  of  life." 

Cybernation  as  a whole  may  have  impacts  that  are  so  far  reaching  that  it  will  be 
momentous. 

Michael  indicates  that  cybernetics  will  wipe  out  so  many  jobs  that  society 
will  have  to  provide  for  persons  who  don't  work  in  much  higgler  degree  than 
at  present. 

There  are  people  ^o  disagree  with  him. 

Sllbeman  disagrees  with  Michael.  Says  "There  is  no  technological  barrier 
to  full  employment." 

Impacts  of  cybernation  will  be  heavy  in  certain  fields.  (Uhat  is  the 
future  of  detailed  drafting?) 

Today,  computers  are  doing  detailed  drafting  and  some  of  the  big  companies 
are  throwing  out  all  the  detailed  drafting.  Some  say  it  is  impossible,  but  it  is 
happening. 

It  won't  be  long  before  we  will  be  teaching  the  language  of  the  computer  in 
our  schools  - teaching  Fortran.  The  computer  language  consists  of  "one"  and 
"zero."  It  knows  only  "one"  and  "zero."  That  is  all  it  can  take  care  of.  It 
either  switches  on  or  it  is  off.  But  it  can  operate  the  switches  a million  times 
faster  than  a person  can,  but  you  have  to  put  it  in  the  right  language.  So 
in  computer  language,  what  is  101?  Well,  that  happens  to  be  5 la  oae  of  the  lan- 
guages. What  is  1001?  That  happens  to  be  9.  10001  happens  to  be  17.  You  can 
transfer  any  number  into  computer  language  of  ones  and  zeros  if  you  stay  with  it 
long  enou^.  It  is  interesting  to  see  children  in  grade  school  today  doing  this 
sort  of  thing.  They  are  learning  the  language  of  tomorrow. 

How  I would  like  to  disgress  a moment  on:  What  the  factory  of  tomorrow 
will  look  like. 
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Automation  in  degree  will  be  United  to  plants  with  sufficient  standardi- 
zation of  product  and  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  the  hi^  Investment  cost.  I 
think  we  design  things  a lot  different  for  automatic  equipment.  For  exao^le, 
instead  of  a chair  being  made  of  legs,  rungs,  bars,  etc.  we  will  design  it  to 
be  molded  in  one  piece,  plastic,  a different  design,  and  the  like. 

Some  plants  will  be  entirely  automatic,  or  nearly  so. 

Some  plants  will  have  automated  departments. 

Some  plants  will  have  automated  units  - with  considerable  human  labor- 
where  product  is  diversified  and  of  small  volume. 

Low  volume  but  repetitive  operations  will  be  done  with  profiling  or  tape 
controlled  machine  tools,  or  other  tape  controlled  machines. 

Several  operations  will  be  combined  into  one. 

100  boles  drilled  at  a time  Instead  of  one,  or  five,  or  20. 

Multiple  surface  broaching. 

More  processes  will  be  converted  from  batch  to  continuous  flow.- 

\ 

Materials  handling  will  increasingly  be  Integrated  with  the  processing 
itself. 

Preventive  maintenance  will  become  of  increasing  importance. 

The  huge  automated  machines  >idll  be  custm  built , but  ^11  use  standardized 
component  parts. 

Instrumentation  will  play  an  Increasingly  important  part  in  the  operation 
of  machines. 

And,  so  we  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  are  ahead  in  the  factory. 


Changes  In  the  Labor  Force  In  the  Years  Ahead 

How,  what  about  the  labor  force?  I am  edways  interested  in  lodging  at  the 
labor  force.  You  folks  concern  yourself  with  setting  up  training  programs.  The 
first  place  you  look  is  to  see  ybat  the  Job  market  is.  One  difficulty  -with  massy 
school  people  Is  th^  set  up  our  bodes  and  forget  about  what  the  Job  market  is. 

What  is  the  Job  market  going  to  be  like  In  the  years  ahead?  What  changes  are 
going  to  take  place? 

Many  machine  operators  will  be  replaced  by  Instrument  -and  machine  watchers. 
Alertness  will  be  important,  for  the  cost  of  human  errors  will  be  greater. 

Maintenance  technicians  will  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  level  and  complexity 
of  the  Jobs  will  rise.  Maintenance  teams  may  be  needed  on  lairge  machines. 

A team  would  be  conposed  of  a technician  specialized  In  different  areas , 
or  we  ml^t  -train  men  to  be  more  diversified  so  that  he  can  do  the  whole 
works. 

Instrument  maintenance  and  repair  will  be  of  great  Importance. 
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per  mit  of  output  «iU  P.  needed.  Put  these  .iU  have  to 
be  better  trained  than  today. 

cr.SfeS‘S 

type. 

Henr  present  JoPs  »U1  hove  ^ 'y^”pJ^rtlM*S^°present  types  of 

^pronrS^.^S^Po3  r 

^^‘.:'.SS‘edC  rdofn^inJ^'tJns.  MshPers  of  oertsin  ffedd. 
arc  going  to  decreafie  rapidly* 

t *r.  vill  coDtlDue  to  decrease,  but  at  a somewhat 

Numbers  of  workers  in  Wng  will  conx«^ 
slower  rate.  The  parts  man  will  decrease. 

Numbers  of  workers 

Td  rert^rinSrte^  lrPe"1??.red'io  s ,reoter  decree  then  others. 

Peters  of  «rhers  In  prof.s.ion.1  snd  technlcsl  fields  -U  d™* 
rapidly. 

so*  lnore.se  eiU  he  f^  jrS2sSS!i°^d.^Tf 

Job  entry  quoUflcstlons  .lU  demsnd  nor.  eduostlon. 

Entry  sge  Into  nost  ooo^otlons  vill  Pe 

Slfbe  St  sreoter  disnlvsntsge  then  ot  present  tine. 

(Incre.se  in  nlnlnum  r«e.  "lU 

Eeislng  the  nlninun  ^ to  £'i°tSnk'^tlnM'tt^oPl' 

uorir  Pecsuse  nobody  Is  going  to  PJ?  ^ i™*ts.  MsyPe  sons  eiceptlons 

concerned  rrtth  nlnlsm 
Should  be  made  in  connection  with  this. 

, - nr^n  esnecially  technical  workers. 

Mobility  of  certain  *3^®  tension ’plans  and  government  social 

Mobility  rrtllbe  Pl“. 

security.  If  you  have  a big  stake  in  a pen 

aove  even  thou^  the  job  may  be  better. 

- XI.  ^rm  ha  ttlven  to  education  at 

o/changing  conditions. 

to  increasing  share  of  the  se^!rtc“.*°I^t8  of  money 

medical  care,  housing,  etc.  “ facilities,  and  in  the 

vill  be  flowing  into  the  these  fields;  many,  if  the 

operation.  Some  new  Jobs  will  be  emerging 

Great  Society  is  to  fully  emerge. 
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As  changes  in  Joh  requirements  hecome  more  prevalent,  workers  will  be 
desired  who  have  flexibility,  the  ability  to  adapt  to  chango.  - Now  Days  no 
one  stays  educated  very  long.  Sc  we  are  faced  with  the  proposition  of 
tomorrow  then  of  something  different. 

Occupational  Education  Needs  for  the  Years  Ahead 

Now  let  us  look  at  occiq>etional  education  for  the  years  ahead.  To  prepare 
peracms  for  woriting  and  living  in  an  automated  age,  will  require  three  things; 

a.  Preparation  of  youth  for  entry  into  work  life  - their  first  Job. 

b.  Preparation  of  youth  for  anticipating  and  meeting  change.  A young 
person  in  the  work  force  today  must  expect  three  or  four  Job  changes 
during  his  life. 

c.  Provision  for  adults  to  meet  change  through  part-time  or  full-time 
attendance  at  appropriate  educational  programs  for  updating  or  upgrading 
for  present  Jobs,  or  for  preparation  for  entirely  new  Jobs.  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3  permits  this.  Funds  can  be  transferred 
from  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 

Occupational  training  programs  for  youth  are  needed  at  the  high  school  level 
and  the  post  high  school  level.  Much  of  the  vocational  education  formerly  offered 
in  the  high  school  is  moving  into  the  post  high  school  years  - in  area  vocational 
schools,  technical  institutes,  community  colleges. 

(Gleaser  - in  the  725  Junior  colleges,  from  1963-1961*  the  total  enrollment 
Increased  18  per  cent;  the  enrollment  In  occupational  curriculums  increased 
36  per  coit) 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Adams,  President  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  in  I96I 
said;  We  are  approaching  the  time  when  two  years  of  college,  either  to  develop 
a vocational  skill  or  to  prepare  for  further  college  education,  will  be  as  necess- 
ary and  commonplace  as  is  graduation  from  high  school.” 

Secretaiy  of  Labor  Wlrtz  advocates  two  years  of  education  beyond  high  school 
to  keep  youth  off  the  labor  market  that  much  longer. 

Higher  pr<^ortions  of  youth  in  the  corresponding  age  bracket  will  uttend  high 
school;  a higher  proportion  will  enroll  in  either  basic  or  specialized  occupational 
curriculums;  higher  proportions  will  graduate;  more  will  go  on  to  higher  education. 

Occupational  education  will  increasingly  become  more  ftilly  accepted  in  the 
total  school  system,  througih  the  community  college;  and  on  a par  with  college 
preparatory  progranm. 

Overall  programs  of  occupational  education  will  begin  with  basic  information 
about  occi^wtions  in  the  grades,  articulated  at  the  various  grade  levels,  with 
basic  programs  at  the  lower  levels  culminating  in  specialized  programs  at  the 
higher  levels. 

Specialized  occiqiational  education  adapted  to  the  abilities  and  interests 
of  a wide  range  of  students  will  be  made  available  Just  before  they  leave 
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full-tini#  school.  I think  occupational  training  should  take  place  Just  before  a 
person  leaves  full-time  school  whether  it  is  before  he  dro]^  out  at  the  end  of 
the  10th  grade,  or  whether  be  is  to  become  a medical  doctor  at  the  end  of  7 
years  of  post  hi^  school  training.  For  some  students  this  will  be  during  the 
high  school  years;  for  others  it  will  come  in  the  post  high  school  institution, 

Basic  occupational  programs  in  the  high  school  will  provide  orientation  in 
selected  occupational  fields,  basic  Instruction  in  the  skills  and  knowledges 
underlying  clusters  of  closely  Icnit  occi^pationo , culminating  in  specialized 
instruction  in  a more  limited  occupatloncd  field. 

For  some  youth  the  total  program  will  be  in  the  high  school;  for  others,  the 
orientation  and  basic  programs  will  be  in  the  high  school,  with  the  specialized 
programs  in  post  high  school  institutions.  Orientation  should  not  be  Just  Industrial 
arts,  but  business  arts,  para-medical  arts,  and  others.  Training  for  clusters, 
basic  training  for  clusters  of  occupations  shoiild  continue.  Many  conmon  tools 
belong  to  a lot  of  occt^atlons.  We  should  make  an  honest  Job  analysis  to  find  out 
what  common  elements  are  - as  to  tools,  materials,  and  the  basic  things  involved. 

The  high  school  of  tomorrow  may  thus  have  "tracks”  leading  to  specialized 
post  high  school  currlculums  in  the  technical  area,  skilled  crafts  areas,  medical 
areas,  business  areas,  etc. 

Increased  attention  wi*l  be  given  in  the  years  ahead  to  occupational  educa- 
tion programs  for  girls,  with  much  wider  range  of  occupational  choice  than  at 
present.  In  most  all  occupations,  girl  technicians  are  accepted  and  in  some 
preferred. 

The  range  of  occupational  curriculum  offerings  available  to  every  youth  will 
ei^and,  made  possible  partly  by  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions. The  trend  toward  larger  educational  administrative  units  will  accelerate 
this.  The  people  of  the  farmlands  of  Wisconsin  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  one  who  lives  adjacent  to  Milwaukee.  Some  fields  will  not  need  a large 
volume  of  graduates;  therefore,  the  curriculum  will  have  to  be  put  in  one  center 
and  the  students  brought  in. 

Research  will  show  us  how  to  educate  for  change,  and  research  findings  will 
be  Incorporated  into  occupational  currlculums. 

The  trtal  program  of  the  educational  institution  will  be  concerned  as  much 
with  course  offerings  for  en^loyed  adult  workers  eus  for  pre-en^iloyment  training 
of  young  students. 

A lot  of  schools  are  so  concerned  with  day  programs  that  evening  training 
programs  are  forgotten.  The  evening  schools  will  be<»me  Increasingly  important 
in  these  times  of  change  as  folks  need  to  be  retrained  for  new  fields  of  work. 

Increased  comprehensiveness  will  be  needed  in  occupational  education  pro- 
grams, with  somewhat  higher  proportions  of  appropriate  general  education  required 
in  the  currlculums.  This  looks  toward  the  comprehensive  high  school  and  the 
'Comprehensive  community  college  as  the  best  agencies  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Occupational  education  has  reached  a place  of  such  in^portance  in  the  total 
education  of  the  individual  that  it  no  longer  should  be  separated  from  the  main 
stream  of  education  - in  separate  vocational  schools  - unless  these  schools 
can  provide  all  the  assets  found  in  the  large  comprehensive  high  school  or 
comprehensive  comninlty  college. 

Wide  range  of  general  education  offerings  for  wide  ranges  of  student  ability, 
varied  occupational  curriculum  offerings,  easy  transfer  of  more  suitable  currl- 
culums,  co-educational  activities,  well-equipped  library,  etc. 

Many  schools  established  as  area  vocational  schools  for  high  school  students 
will  have  changed  their  programs  to  serve  only  adult  and  post  high  school  students. 
Later  these  institutions  will  broaden  their  programs  to  become  ccmnsunlty  colleges. 

I like  to  see  it  come  from  the  standpoint  of  the  occupational  training  growing 
into  a community  college  rather  than  a junior  college  growing  into  adding  on  the 
occupation  because  you  have  leadership  from  the  first  program  that  is  occupationally 
minded.  But  God  help  you  on  the  program  of  that  sort  if  you  don't  ej^and  conq)re- 
henslvely  with  it  and  develop  the  leadership  ability  to  cope  with  the  transfer 
part  of  the  program. 

Increased  public  concern  for  and  support  of  community  colleges  will  develop 
in  most  sections  of  the  country,  and  these  institutions  will  increase  their  occu- 
pational offerings  to  meet  a large  share  of  the  post  high  school  occupational 
education  needs. 

This,  then  I think  is  the  direction  In  ^Ich  we  are  moving  ahead. 

South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  have  developed  a series  of  area  vocational 
schools.  Georgia  has  a number  of  junior  colleges,  15,  I think  it  is,  and  they 
have  28  area  schools  either  constructed,  on  paper,  or  provided  for.  And  they 
are  facing  real  problems  In  tying  them  together.  They  developed  a state  pattern 
or  plan  that  has  legislation  which  says  this:  No  new  area  vocatlcxial  school 
shall  be  established  in  the  community  where  there  Is  a junior  college.  No  new 
junior  college  shall  be  established  In  that  community  which  has  an  area  voca- 
tional school.  Communities  that  have  both  will  share  the  program  and  get 
together.  If  Georgia  were  to  move  back  to  1955  today,  they  would  set  up  their 
plan  differently.  They  would  move  to  community  colleges  right  at  the  start. 

Well,  now  these  things  are  happening.  The  Wisconsin  evolution  will  take  Its  own 
way  and  I'm  sure  It's  In  good  hands  with  Clarence  Grelber  and  his  associates,  from 
the  vocational  standpoint  and  the  support  that  you'll  get  in  the  Increased 
appropriations. 

Well,  occupational  education  has  reached  the  place  of  such  Inqiortance  in 
the  total  education  of  the  individual  that  It  no  longer  should  be  separated  from 
the  main  stream  of  education,  as  sepeutite  vocational  schools,  unless  these  schools 
can  provide  all  the  assets  found  in  the  high  schools  and  the  community  college. 

That  means  a wide  range  of  general  education  offerings  because  we  have  to  help 
this  person  prepare  himself  for  change  and  if  we  can  give  him  some  background  of 
math  and  science  and  some  social  studies  as  well  as  specific  skills  in  the 
related  occupations  and  the  specific  currlculums,  ve  will  help  him  out  con- 
siderably. 


Well,  something  happened  in  the  country  as  a whole,  I mentioned  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  Massachusetts  recently  set  up  a board  of  regloned 
community  colleges  which  I am  working  with  at  the  present  time  to  set  up  a master 
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plan.  I am  very  much  Interested  In  a master  plan  curriculum-vise.  If  you  can 
look  at  a state  and  say  that  it  needs  three  chemical  technology  curriculums , 
where  should  they  go?  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  to  be  faced.  South  Carolina 
got  the  employment  service  to  make  a state-wide  survey  of  occupatloned  needs, 
actually  put  several  labor  market  analysts  on  the  road  to  find  out  idiat  these 
needs  were.  We  then  determined  the  need  state-wide  and  translated  these  into 
three  curriculums  needed.  The  data  indicated  three  cities  ^ere  they  should  be 
placed. 

A state  plan  curriculum-wise  should  be  developed  to  minimize  difficulties 
in  assigning  certain  curriculum  to  specific  areas.  Texas  is  Interested  in  getting 
into  this  field.  Texas  had  a lot  of  good  junior  colleges.  The  occupational  educa- 
tion had  difficulty  but  the  transfer  program  weis  fine.  Then  al(xig  cane  MDT 
programs  for  technicians;  they  began  to  accept  them.  I was  very  pleased  to  see 
there  last  year  the  beginning  of  community  colleges.  So  they  are  moving  along. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Ford  Foundation  has  given  them  a large  amount  of  money  for 
developing  coniEuehenslve  high  schools.  Canada  in  the  last  four  years  since  I96I 
has  spent  6OO  million  dollars  for  vocational  education. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country, 
if  you  haven't  seen  one  outstanding  school  you  ought  to  head  for  Alberta. 

Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  started  out  with  11  1/2  acres  floor  space,  not 
ground,  floor  space,  at  a million  an  acre  at  the  end  of  one  year  their  enrollment 
was  so  high  that  they  had  to  add  three  more  acres  of  flocr  space  so  they  had 
ll>  1/2  floor  acres  at  Ih  1/2  million  dollars.  I saw  medical  technology  equipment 
that  I never  knew  existed.  They  had  two  x-ray  rooms,  medical  x-ray  not  industrial 
x-ray. 


let  me  close  with  a quotation.  "The  conditions  in  modem  life  where  rule  is 
absolute;  the  race  that  <toes  not  value  trained  IntelUgence  is  doomed.  Not  all 
your  heros,  not  all  your  social  charms,  not  all  your  wit,  not  all  your  victories 
on  lend  and  sea  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today,  we  maintain  ourselves, 
tomorrow  science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and  there  will  be  no 
appeal  from  the  jixdgment  which  will  then  be  pronounced  on  the  uneducated."  That 
was  Alfred  N.  Whitehead  in  1917,  but  it  la  just  the  same  today. 

Thank  you. 
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CUHRICULOM  DIVISION  MEETINGS 
Tuesday,  August  24,  10:30  A.M. 

Boland  J.  Krogstad,  Chairman 


The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  develop  a procedural  plan  involving  the 
Curriculum  Coordinator  in  cooperative  services  activities.  However,  only  the 
first  step  was  acccmipllshed.  This  consisted  of  listing  some  of  the  major  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a Svpeirvlsor  of  Instructional  Services.  These  were 
categorized  as  follows: 


STUDENTS 


1.  Hake  out  program  and  class  schedules 

2.  Coordinate  program  and  course  changes 

3.  Counseling  with  students  as  to  educational  offerings. 

TEACHERS 

4.  Recruit  and  interview  teachers 

3.  Coordinate  and  verify  teacher  programs  and  loads  in  accordance  with 
school  policy 

6.  Coordinate,  develop  and  conduct  in-service  teacher  training 

7.  Counsel  with  teachers  as  to  certification. 

AIMNISTRATIVE 

8.  Maintain  communication  with  personnel  within  and  outside  of  school 
affected  by  curriculum  planning  and  development 

9.  Siq>ervlse  the  course  numbering  system  in  the  school 

10.  Coordinate  development  of  teachers  handbook 

11.  Coordinate  with  st^iervisors,  department  heads,  teachers  and  other 
personnel  on  preparation  of  curriculum  materials 

12.  Cooperate  with  State  Board  personnel 

13.  Coordinate  articulation  with  other  schools 

14.  Coordinate  establishment  of  course  fees  and  costs 

13 • Work  with  supervisors,  department  heads,  guidance  personnel  and  others 
in  making  recommendations  for  establishing  entrance  requirements. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


16.  Attend  meetings  and  describe  over-all  educational  offerings 

17.  Coordinate  preparation  of  school  catalogue  of  offerings 

18.  Attend  advisory  committee  meetings  as  appropriate. 

CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 

19.  Keep  up-to-date  on  new  ideas  in  subject  matter,  methods,  techniques, 
media  and  other  instructional  materials 

20.  Coordinate  maintenance  of  excelloice  and  rigor  wheire  appropriate 

21.  Coordinate  maintenance  of  a conprehenslve  balanced  program  of 
educational  offerings 
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22*  Coordlu&'bG  mcilntcuGuicG  of  &n  up^to^dfiitj  rosourco  loflming  ccD’tcr  including 

audio-visual  aids,  library,  study  carrels,  etc. 

23.  Coordinate  niaintenance  of  tjp-to-date  instructional  aids  in  classrooms, 

laboratories,  and  shops  . ^ v -j 

2^.  Coordinate  evaluation  of  content  in  terns  of  school  philosophy  and 
objectives,  psychology  of  learning,  organization  of  learning  experiences,  labor 
force  trends  and  needs , and  student  interests  and  needs . 

GUIDANCE  PERSOHBEL 


25.  Keep  guidance  personnel  informed  of  offering-" 

26.  Obtain  reactions  to  cwriculum  offerings  frr  guidance  personnel 

27.  Work  with  guidance  personnel  in  preparation  of  student  handbook  and 


school  catalogue  j n „ 

28.  Work  with  guidance  personnel  in  evaluations  of  courses  requiring  follow- 

information. 


Tuesday,  August  2k,  1:30  P.M.-k:30  P.M. 


Chairman;  Roland  J.  Krogstad 


Mr.  Brill  presented  objectives  of  the  c<aference  and  reviewed  the  December 
meeting.  Miss  Doris  Hanson  presented  a progress  report  on  the  data  processing 
system  being  established  in  Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  SchTOls. 
She  explained  the  following  card  forms;  assignment  card,  class  card,  gr^e  card 
master  course  cord,  accounting  card,  and  control  card.  Packets  of  materials  are 
available  at  the  State  Board.  Program  codes  were  also  discussed.  Ifr.  JfcCormell 
and  Mr.  Krogstad  presented  Some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
a state-wide  standard  course  numbering  system.  Some  of  these  problens  involved 
inconsistencies  in  course  credits,  hours  of  instruction,  placement  of  copses  in 
different  departments,  and  definitions  of  courses.  Some  schools  added  a 000 
series,  200  series,  and  a 600  series  to  the  last  three  digits. 


Wednesday,  August  25,  10:30  A.M.t12:00  A.M. 

Roland  J.  Krogstad,  Chairman 


Identification  and  analysis  of  problems  continued  from  previous  sessiai. 
Summary  of  statements  made  were;  (l)  The  mechanics  of  bringing  these  n^bers 
together  at  state  level  may  not  be  what  we  want.  (2)  Maybe  we  sh^to  e 
concerned  with  courses  but  only  departments  at  state  level.  (3)  If 
honors  numbers  that  local  Schools  retire,  we  may  run  out  of  numbws.  Ml  schools 
would  have  to  retire  the  same  course  number  before  the  state  coMd  retire  the 
nunber.  (k)  The  state  office  should  provide  the  interpolative  functiai. 
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Wednesday,  August  25,  1:30  P.M.-U:30  P.M. 


ChairiBw:  Roland  Krogstad 

Identification  and  analysis  of  problems  continued  from  previous  session. 
Summary  of  statements  made  were:  (1)  If  the  number  must  be  obtr  *ned  from  the 

state  office  ahead  of  time,  there  must  be  about  9*~10  months  lead  time  to 
facilitate  Inclusion  In  school  catalogues.  (2)  Schools  could  be  assigned  blocks 
of  numbers.  (3)  A master  list  would  be  prepared  where  there  Is  agreement.  Each 
school  could  submit  a supplementary  list  of  added  courses.  The  state  would  end  up 
with  20-25  supplementary  lists.  Over  a period  of  time  this  would  lead  to  more 
divergence. 


Thursday,  August  26,  10:30  A.M.-12:00  A.M. 

Donald  M.  Brill,  Chairman 

Identification  and  analysis  of  problems  continued  from  previous  session. 
Summary  of  statements  made  (l)  The  State  Board  has  to  deal  with  each  school 
separately  on  Annual  Report,  (2)  We  could  call  this  systoa  a central  index, 

(3)  We  don't  want  to  be  "locked  in,”  (h)  The  system  should  be  flexible  enough 
to  facilitate  development  of  courses  on  local  level,  (5)  Course,  outlines  should 
be  on  file  at  state  level,  (6)  A curriculum  person  shotild  be  designated  in  each 
school,  and  (7)  Computer  print  outs  can  indicate  students,  their  employment,  etc. 


Thursday,  August  26,  1:30  P.M.-4:30  P.M. 

Donald  H.  Brill,  Chairman 

State  office  personnel,  Mr.  Brill  and  Mr.  Krogstad,  developed  rationale  for 
a course  numbering  system  on  the  state  level  and  the  curriculum  committee 
developed  a list  of  objectives  and  recommendations  involving  data  processing  and 
course  numbering  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local  school.  The  consensus  of  these 
reports  are  as  follows: 


PREAMBLE 


The  development,  implementation,  and  improvement  of  occtpatlonal  and 
related  technical  and  general  educational  programs  in  terms  of  x>eoples  interests, 
needs  and  capabilities;  and  in  terms  of  business  and  industrial  needs  is  the 
prime  function  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

However,  increasing  demands  upon  the  educational  system  threaten  to  overwhelm 
the  professional  concern  of  the  individual  and  his  instnictlon  with  those  of 
administration,  control,  reporting  and  financing. 

In  order  to  keep  the  professional  concerns  pre-aninent,  educators  must  lay 
hold  of  each  opportunity  to  simplify  their  administrative  concerns  and  maintain 
appropriate  emphasis  upon  the  function  and  proper  control  of  the  devices  of 
implementation . 

It  is  imperative  that  tools  and  procedures  provided  by  technology  be  used 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  contribute  to  the  function  and  to  its  in5>rovement. 
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Data  processing  offers  tremendous  potential  to  acconpUsh  a number  of  tasks 
which  now  Impede  the  educational  process  or  other  tasks  not  previously  accomplished 
under  existing  procedures. 

If  administration  Is  to  fulfill  Its  obligation  of  supporting  the  prime  i 

educational  function,  data  processing  functions  and  procedures  must  be  established  \ 

tpon  guidelines  which  give  pre-eminence  and  flexibility  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
function  of  education.  The  merits  and  the  contributory  functltais  of  the  system 
design  must  be  clearly  defined  here. 

Essential  Professional  Considerations 

! 

1.  Flexibility  at  the  local  level 

2.  Accommodation  of  change 

3.  Continuous  Inventory  ] 

h.  Communication  between  schools  I 

5.  Information  retrieval  ] 

6.  Continuous  evaluation 

7.  Research 

j 

Concomitant  Supportive  Concerns 

1.  Reporting 

2.  Reimbursement 

3.  Stewardship 

A program  that  Includes  the  above  concepts  will  Involve: 

1.  A central  Index  of  courses  and  numbers  with  provisions  for  recording  local 
deviations 

2.  A procedure  of  number  adoption  which  Is  locally  operated.  Incorporated  In 
the  central  Index  through  a process  of  recognition  rather  than  assignment 

3.  A procedure  for  communication  cmd  a disposition  for  Identification  of  common 
denominator  descriptions  for  the  central  Index  of  courses 

h.  A procedure  of  review  which  will  assure  the  Involvement  of  teachers  and 

representatives  of  business  and  Industry  In  curriculum  change 

5.  Expandability 

6.  Integrity  of  number 

7.  A procedure  for  assessing  qualification  by  course  for  reimbursement 

8.  Definitions 

a.  Extent  of  course  description 

b.  Span  of  a given  nuznber 

c.  Kinds  of  deviations 

9.  Long  range  goals 

a.  Short  range  goals  - additive 

Objectives  and  Recommendations 

I.  Objectives  In  Data  Processing  and  Course  Hungering 

A.  Systematize  the  content  of  yoiu*  Instructional  program  Into  an  organized 
structure 


O 
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B.  Analyte  existing  curriculum  (analyze  future  needs  and  trends) 

C.  Eb^edlte  student  records 

D.  Facilitate  transfer  of  students  from  one  school  to  another  or  vlthin 
the  school 

E.  Eiqpedite  the  clerical  vork  in  student  registration 

F.  Access  to  information  on  curriculum  material  through  a State  Department 
Course  Index  System  on  a current  day  to  day  basis 

6.  Accreditation  by  accrediting  agencies  vould  be  facilitated  throu£d)> 
comparison  with  non-accredited  and  accredited  programs 

H.  Facilitate  Job  placement  and  student  follov-iq)  techniques 

I.  Develop  a course  numbering  program  that  represents  a similar  body  of 
knowledge  with  various  amount  of  credits 

J.  Provide  assistance  in  assigning  teaching  load 

K.  Minimize  Instructor  clerical  work 

L.  Provide  more  information  to  administration,  supervisors,  and  instructional 
faculty 

M.  Provides  a permanent  record  of  the  Instructional  program  of  the  school 

R.  Assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report 

O.  Expedites  student  scheduling 

P.  Transfer  teacher  personnel  information  in  relation  to  course  numbering 

Q.  Facilitate  ease  of  transfer  trem  one-year  feeder  programs 


II.  Recommendations  Pertinent  to  Implementation  and  Changes 

A.  A state-wide  liaison  committee  of  local  curriculum  personnel  be  developed. 
The  committee  should  be  consulted  c<mceming  the  state-wide  'system  as  it 
relates  to  local  curriculum. 

B.  After  Implementatlcai  of  the  data  processing  systou,  the  state-wide 
curriculum  committee  would  be  available  for  consultation  on  changes  in 
policy  effecting  local  curriculum. 

C.  Implementation  of  the  data  processing  system  be  further  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  objective  set  up  at  the  August  23,  1965,  Professional 
Growth  Week  Conference. 

■'  . ■ 

D.  Any  local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  wishing  to  go  on  to  data 
processing  systems  consult  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  for  the  developed  "package"  system  for  records. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATIOH  DIVISION  MEETINGS 
Tuesday,  August  24,  10:30  A.M. 


Panel  Discussion:  Moderator  Bovard  Ford,  Loan  Specialist 

Small  Business  Adnitiistrstion,  Madison 
Clinton  Clark,  Community  Relations, 

SearS'Roebuck  Foundation,  Minneapolis 
Edvard  Storey,  Business  and  Industry  Specialist 
SBA,  Madison 

A.  I.  McDermott,  McDermott  Wholesale  Plumbing 
Oshkosh 

Clinton  Clark,  Community  Relations,  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation,  Minneapolis, 
defined  public  relatlcms  as  "all  activities  that  an  organization  engages  in  to 
operate  in  a more  favorable  climate."  He  further  stated,  "the  main  tool  is 
comnuhlcatlons  with  the  public  ard  people  we  work  with,  using  spoken  and  written 
words." 

After  reviewing  typical  assignments  in  public  relations,  he  suggested  that 
distributive  educators  be  aware  of  those  activities  in  pid)lic  relations  that 
portray  the  beat  image  of  the  school  program  to  the  general  public. 

A.  I.  McDermott,  McDermott  Wholesale  Plumbing,  Oshkosh,  spoke  on  the  subject 
"What  to  Look  for  in  a Sales  Applicant."  General  characteristics  such  as 
appearance,  personality,  militaxy  status,  health  and  work  eiqperience  were  cited. 

The  perfect  applicant  is  rarely  found.  In  closing  he  stated,  "Take  care  of  the 
obvious  details  and  then  come  in  and  talk." 

Edward  Storey,  Business  and  Industrial  Specialist,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Madison  stated  that  management  studies  should  Include  both  operational  and  adminis- 
trative aspects.  Twenty  per  cent  of  businesses  being  established  each  year  are 
failures  before  completing  a full  year  of  operation.  As  Distributive  Educators 
you  face  the  challenge  of  assisting  small  businesses  toward  success.  Mr.  Storey 
announced  that  he  was  being  transferred  to  Iowa  and  expressed  appreciation  for 
past  cooperation  given  in  the  sponsoring  of  small  business  institutes. 

The  panel  was  adeptly  moderated  by  Mr.  Howard  Ford,  Small  Loan  Specialist, 

Small  Business  Administration,  Meulison. 


Tuesday,  August  24,  1:30  P.M. 

Review  and  Progress  Report  of  DECA  Financial  Plan: 

B.  A.  Schatz,  Director 
Sales  and  Public  Relatlois 
West  Bend  Conpany 


The  DECA  Diamond  Financial  Plan  progress  report  was  given  by  Harold  Schatz, 
Chairman,  State  Distributive  Education  Advisory  Board.  The  goal  of  $5,000  is 
reaching  the  half-way  mark.  It  is  ejqjected  to  be  completed  by  early  fall.  Local 
advisory  members  are  assisting  in  making  this  activity  a state-wide  effort. 
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Coordinators  vere  cautioned  to  give  attention  to  all  aspects  of  marketing, 
thus  not  neglecting  areas  of  potential  interest  to  students.  To  Insure  the 
practicality  of  instructions,  use  business  people  as  resource  speakers.  Advisory 
committee  members  are  usually  most  vllllng  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

The  excellent  achievements  of  students  at  the  Natloned.  Leadership  Conference 
reveals  the  quality  of  instruction  available  to  marketing  students.  Distributive 
Education  teachers  and  coordinators  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Tuesday,  August  2h,  2:30  P.H. 

Program  Evaluation  Revlev  Techniques  (PERT) 

David  Mrotek,  Systons  Engineer,  Scientific, 

International  Business  Machines 
Madison 

Program  Evaluation  Review  Techniques,  sometimes  referred  to  as  PERT,  was 
presented  by  David  Mrotek  of  IBM.  This  system  is  being  used  in  launching  space 
ships,  presidents*  budgets,  etc.  It  provides  a plan  whereby  one  must  regiment 
his  time  and  also  visualizes  the  entire  operation  of  a project  from  the  starting 
point  to  the  conpletion.  Criteria  for  the  use  of  PERT  is: 

1.  Runber  of  people  involved  (the  more  the  better) 

2.  Critical  completion  date 

3.  Testing  of  the  plan 
Constant  state  of  change 

The  PERT  network  depicts: 

1.  Flan  to  be  used 

2.  Time  required 

3.  Critical  path 

k.  Other  paths  that  might  limit  the  conpletion  date 
PERT  - Advantages  of  PERT: 

l.  Inter>relatlonBhlps  easily  seen 

2.  Scope  of  project  easily  visualized 
J.  Responsibilities  pinpointed 
h.  Critical  activities  identified 
5.  Potential  problem  lureas  pointed  out 


Wednesday,  August  25,  1:30  P.M. 

Developing  State  and  Local  Program  Flans 

Section  A:  Karl  Holbrodc,  Wausau 
Section  B:  Robert  Way,  West  Allis 
Secticn  C:  Robert  Duxstad,  Oshkosh 


STATE  STAFF  PLANS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  FOR  1965-66 


I.  Liaison  with  Local  Staff 

A.  Conferences  with  Directors,  Coordinators  and  Teachers 

B.  Supervising  Local  Program 

1.  General  Activities 

a.  Community  needs;  surveys,  studies,  etc. 

b.  Advisory  committees 

c.  Publicity  and  promotion 

d.  Records  and  reports 

e.  Plaiming 

f.  Teacher  si^ervision 

g.  Instructional  program 

2 . Curriculum 

a.  Program  objectives 

b.  Preparatory  Programs 

c.  Extension  programs 

d.  Circuit  programs 

e.  Resource  speakers  and  materials 

f.  Texts 


3.  Professional  Growth  Activities 


fit* 

Professional  affiliations 

b. 

Commimity  affiliations 

c. 

Instructor  qualifications 

d. 

Professional  reading 

e. 

Professioned  writing 

f. 

In-service  education 

g- 

Research  and  development 

h. 

Conferences,  Institutes,  Seminars 

k. 

Student  Services 

a. 

Student  selection 

b. 

Placement 

c. 

Follow-up 

d. 

WBEC,  DECA  Clubs 

e. 

Housing 

f. 

Health 

5. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

a. 

Fumittffe 

b. 

Building,  fixtures 

c* 

Equipment 

d. 

Layout,  space  utilization 

e. 

Safety 

Provide 

Teacher  Training 

er|c 
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D.  Adopt  Regional  Supervisor  Assignments 

State  Supervisor  Regional  and  School  Assignment 


Region  I 

Chojnowski 

Ashland 

Chippewa  Palls 

Eau  Claire 

New  Lisbon 

La  Crosse 

Prairie  du  Cbien 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center 

Superior 

Sparta 

Menaninee 

Tomah 

Region  II 

Smythe 

Antigo 

Baraboo 

Tomahawk 

Rhinelander 

Marshfield 

Stevens  Point 

Merrill 

Wausau 

Portage 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

Reedsburg 

Region  III 

Smythe 

Appleton 

Beaver  Dam 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Fond  du  Lac 

Brillion 

Two  Rivers 

Green  Bay 

Kaukauna 

Waupun 

Manitowoc 

Kimberly 

Oconto 

Marinette 

Menasha 

Oshkosh 

Neenah 

Sheboygan 

New  Holstein 

Watertown 

Niagara 

Region  IV 

Chojnowski 

Beloit 

Cudahy 

Port  Atkinson 

Hartford 

Janesville 

Monroe 

Kenosha 

OconcxBowoc 

Racine 

Port  Washington 

Stoughton 

Shorewcod 

West  Allis 

Wauwatosa 

Waukesha 

West  Bend 

S.  Milwaukee 

Whitewater 

Smythe  13  day  - 18  evening 

(9 

Technical) 

Cbojnowski  13  day  - l6  evening 

(9  Technical) 


er|c 


(Madison  ->  Milwaukee  - Joint  assignment) 


II  • Extension  Prograicc 
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A.  Etocoura^  increased  utilization  of  circuit  instructors. 

B.  On  school  visits  emphasize  the  need  for  extension  training. 

C.  Urge  the  need  and  continuous  use  of  advisory'  cosnittees  in  local 
cosBnmitles . 

D.  Encourage  Small  Business  Institutes » Secretarial  Sesilnara,  Office 
Machine  Institutes,  etc. 

Z.  Cooperative  planning  with  other  vocational  education  areas. 

F.  Inaugurate  and  promote:  Hotel  and  Motel  Training,  Consumer  Credit, 
Hurslng  Home  Administration,  Credit  Uhlon,  Real  Estate,  etc. 

III.  Post  Secondazy  Education 

A.  Tentative  Evaluation  and  Re-Evaluatlon  Schedule  1965-66. 


Evaluations 

Septeaber 

21-22 

La  Crosse 

Accounting 

October 

6-7 

Racine 

Marketing 

October 

19-20 

Sheboygan 

Accounting 

October 

26-27 

Manitowoc 

Secretarial 

November 

9-10 

Fond  du  Lac 

Accounting 

November 

16-17 

La  Crosse 

Secretarial 

November 

30-Dec.  1 

Sheboygan 

Secretarial 

January 

11-12 

Waukesha 

Marketing 

January 

18-19 

Fond  du  Lac 

Secret arlsd 

February 

8-9 

Wausau 

Data  Processing 

Re-Evaluatlons 

September 

28 

Siq>erlor 

Accounting 

September 

29 

Superior 

Secretarial 

November 

22- 

Madison 

Data  Processing 

February 

lU 

Green  Bay 

Accounting 

February 

15 

Green  Bay 

Secretarial 

February 

16 

Gr«en  Bay 

Data  Procesclt:g 

February 

17 

Green  Bay 

Marketing 

February 

21 

Appleton 

Data  Processing 

February 

22 

i^pleton 

Accounting 

Febrniary 

23 

i^leton 

Secretarial 

March 

8 

Racine 

Accounting 

March 

22 

Eau  Claire 

Marketing 

(P) 

(P) 


(P) 

(P) 


(P)  Pre-Evaluation  to  be  schediiled. 
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B.  Continue  to  review  state  standard  in  one  and  two  year  programs 

C.  Explore  njw  en^jhasia  and  curriculums 


Service  Station  Mid-Hanageaent  Swenson 

Beal  Estate  Swenson 

Florist  Swenson 

Furniture  Merchandising  Swenson 

Credit  Chojnowaki 

Office  Mid-Management  Chojnowski 

Conference  and  Court  Reporting  &gythe 

Legal  and  Medical  Secretaiial  Saythe 

Traffic  and  Transportation  Swenson 

Insurance  Eteythe 

Engineering  Secretarial  Snythe 


D.  Compile  list  of  available  business  leaders  for  evaluation  activities. 

IV.  State  Advisory  Committee 

A.  Distributive  Education 

1.  To  assist  In  further  development  of  total  program, 

2.  To  assist  WDEA. 

3.  To  work  through  subcommittees  for  special  activities, 
h.  To  complete  DECA  financial  plan. 

B.  Office  Education 

1.  To  organize  a state  advisory  committee  or  committees • 

2.  To  assist  in  further  development  of  total  program. 

3.  To  assist  WBEC . 

V.  Eaucational  Materials  to  be  Developed 

A.  l^)date  bulletin,  "Business  Administration  - State  Standards." 

B.  Prepare  vocational  curricula  in  distributive  and  office  education. 

C.  Continue  business  education  newsletter. 

D.  l^date  business  texts  resource  bulletin. 

E.  Provide  DECA  week  kit. 

F.  Prepare  WBEC  and  WDEA  State  Leade-ship  Bulletin. 

VI.  Conferences 

A.  Professional  Growth  Week,  August  23-27,  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

B.  Regional  Distributive  Education  Teacher  Education  Conferences  (to  be 
scheduled). 

C.  Circuit  Teachers  Workshop  (to  be  scheduled). 

D.  Accounting  Teachei*s  Seminar  (to  be  scheduled). 

VII.  National  Committees 

A.  Mr.  Swenson  as  member  of  DECA  Board  of  Trustees  will  continue  to 
serve  els  chairman  of  the  post-secondary  committee. 
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B.  Mr^  Sveoson  will  serve  as  consultant  to  national  eoinmlttee  developing 
Post-Secondary  Guidelines  in  Distributive  Education. 

C.  Hr.  Cbojnowski  Is  consultant  for  the  educational  conanlttee  of 
Internationa].  Consumer  Credit  Association. 

D.  Mr.  Smythe  vlU  continue  to  be  active  in  State  Data  Processing 
Association. 

E.  Mr.  Cbojaovskl,  Chairman  of  study  conmlttee  to  organize  Rational 
Office  Education  Youth  Organization* 

VIII.  Youth  Organizations 

A.  Wisconsin  Business  Education  Clubs 

1.  Executive  Board  Meeting,  September  20,  Madison* 

2.  Regional  Leadership  Conference,  October  4,  Antigo;  October  5, 
Racine . 

3*  WBEC  State  Leeuiership  Conference,  May  6-7-0 » 1966*  Green  Lake* 
b.  Review  State  Leadership  Conference  format. 

B.  Wisconsin  Distributive  Education  Association 

1.  Executive  council  meeting,  September  21,  Madison. 

2.  DECA  Week,  November  7-13* 

3*  State  Leadership  Conference,  March  13-lh,  1966*  Green  Lake* 

!♦.  National  Leadership  Conference,  April  28-30,  1966,  Chicago. 
Review  State  Leadership  Conference  format* 

IX.  State  Universities  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

A.  Continue  close  relationships  with  office  and  distributive 
education  departments. 

B.  Assist  in  development  of  teacher  training  in  distributive  and 
office  education. 

C.  Assist  office  and  distributive  teacher  internship  programs. 

D.  Determine  needs  for  specialized  s\mimer  programs  for  office  and 
distributive  education  instructors. 

X.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  Cooperative  use  of  state  advisory  conmittees  • 

B.  Assist  in  development  of  high  school  DECA  program. 

C.  Serve  as  a consultant  in  developing  vocational  curriculum  in  office 
and  distributive  education. 


GUIDANCE  DIVISION  MEETINGS 


Tuesday,  August  2k , 1:30  P.M. 

Chairman:  Lorraa  C.  Celley 

Houghton  Mifflin  Test  Proposal 

The  Houston  Mifflin  Company  has  recently  published  a test  battery  entitled 
The  Daily  Vocational  Tbsts.  This  battery  contains  the  following  sub-tests: 
Technical  and  Scholastic,  Spatial  Visualization,  Business  English.  Sub-scores 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Technical  and  Scholastic  Test  in  the  following  areas : 
Electricity,  Electronics,  Mechanics,  Science,  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Based  on  information  in  the  test  manual  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin, 
the  reliability  of  these  tests  is  quite  hl^.  The  normative  sample  for  these 
tests  were  obtained  from  twenty-two  private  trade  and  business  schools  in  fifteen 
states . 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Conpany  would  like  to  obtain  a normative  saople  from 
our  Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  They  would  provide 
the  following:  (1)  Test  booklets  on  a loan  basis,  (2)  Answer  sheets,  (3) 

Scoring  with  list  reports,  frequency  distribution,  and  percentiles,  (i)  Editorial 
assistance  in  the  development  of  a state  manual,  (5)  Estimated  cost  to  the 
participating  schools  would  be  about  $.30  for  each  student  tested. 

This  proposal  has  the  following  potential: 

1.  Could  provide  our  schools  with  a valuable  guidance  resource 

2.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  has  indicated  an  interest  in  correlating  this  testing  program 
with  a proposed  motivational  study  of  our  students. 

3.  Could  provide  Wisconsin  secondary  counselors  with  valuable  normative  data 
for  counseling  students  interested  in  vocational-technical  education. 

Would  provide  Houghton  Mifflin  with  normative  data  which  would  enhance 
the  sale  of  this  test. 

Please  see  "Workshop  Summary  Reports  - Group  A"  later  in  this  report  for 
the  group  action  on  this  proposal. 


The  Work  Study  Program  Bruce  McConell 

The  work  study  program  is  a program  for  all  full-time  vocational  education 
students  aged  15-21  who  are  in  financial  need.  The  program,  although  federally 
financed,  is  administered  locally  and  the  school  is  responsible  for  the  identi- 
fication of  needy  students  and  the  placements  of  these  students  on  suitable  Jobs. 

The  work  study  program  did  not  start  until  the  middle  of  January  last  year. 
From  that  date  until  mid-J\uie  over  200  students  were  en5>loyed  in  Jots  ranging 
from  laboratory  aide  to  custodial  aide.  This  year  there  may  be  1500  students 
employed  in  Wisconsin  Vocational  Schools.  Some  of  these  will  be  students  whose 
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home  l8  more  than  15  miles  from  school  who  could  earn  to  $500  during  the  school 
year.  Others  <Ao  live  closer  could  earn  much  as  $350  dixing  the  school  year. 

In  addition  some  of  these  students  will  also  be  employed  during  the  summer  on  a 
full-time  basis  and  will  earn  several  hundred  dollars  during  this  period.  Summer 
earnings  in  the  work-study  program  can  be  in  excess  of  the  $350  or  $500 
that  can  be  earned  during  the  academic  year* 

Last  year,  $100,000  was  allocated  for  this  program  and  less  than  $50,000 
was  used.  This  year  slightly  over  $500,000  was  allocated  for  the  Wisccmsin  work- 
study  program.  Ttodoubtedly  the  most  important  factor  in  the  work-study  program 
is  the  school  guidance  counselor.  He  is  the  best  informed  person  in  the  school 
regarding  student  problems.  He  will  be  able  to  identify  those  students  who  are 
in  need  and  irtio  should  be  employed  under  the  work-study  program. 

Students  who  have  been  employed  in  the  work-study  program  to  date  were  students 
who  had  already  eztrolled  in  a vocationeJ.  school.  These  students  must  have  felt 
that  they  had  some  chance  to  finance  their  education.  What  about  the  student  who 
feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  continue  his  education.  If  he  feels  that  there  is 
no  chance,  he  will  never  apply  at  a vocational  school.  How  do  we  reach  these 
people?  High  school  guidance  counselors  and  employment  service  counselors  have 
been  informed  of  this  program  and  .an  certainly  be  of  help  in  referring  needy 
students.  I'm  not  sure  that  this  is  enough.  How  can  we  reach  the  student  who 
can't  afford  to  go  to  school  but  both  he  and  society  would  benefit  from  his 
further  education? 

At  this  time  there  are  at  least  l6  schools  planning  work-study  programs  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $90,000.  Add  to  this  figure  the  cost  of  a summer  program 
for  the  month  of  June  and  you  will  have  a rough  estimate  of  the  sise  of  this 
program.  Actually  whether  we  spend  1^  or  100J5  of  the  $500,000  allocation  is  not 
important.  What  is  inpoi-tant  is  that  we  attempt  to  identify  and  to  help  every 
student  who  needs  financial  assistance  so  that  he  may  stay  in  school.  If  it  Is 
necessary  that  we  return  $50,000  in  unused  funds  this  year,  this  money  may 
represent  50-75  young  people  who  either  dropped  out  of  school  or  never  started 
because  they  didn't  have  enoug^i  money. 


Panel  Discussion  on  Guidance  for  Sale 

Moderator:  Ted  Sather;  Panel:  Milton  Ness,  Duane  Stevens,  William  Canpbell 

Introduction:  With  all  the  possibilities  that  a leadership  conference  has 
and  what  could  be  done,  one  of  the  things  that  appeared  to  me  and  one  of  the  things 
that  I have  reiterated  over  and  over  again  is  that  I think  the  last  thing  we  come 
to  a session  such  as  this  is  to  listen  to  speeches.  We  have  problems.  I think 
the  only  way  we  can  get  to  solutions  of  these  problems  is  by  taking  specifics  from 
these  problems  and  then  backing  up  and  doing  something  about  them-.  So  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  our  panel  this  afternoon  to  try  to  act  as  experts  who  are  giving 
you  solutions,  but  rather  to  act  as  a group  that  mi^t  be  trying  to  centralize  or 
localize  the  areas  in  which  some  of  the  problems  can  and  will  occur,  so  we  can 
get  to  work  on  then  in  the  various  guidance  or  workshop  sections  that  will  follow. 
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We  selected  the  topic  "Guidance  for  Sale;"  although  I don't  think  that  there 
is  a great  need  for  selling  guidance,  though  we  have  to  do  it  at  times  to  faculty 
memhers  and  to  members  of  oxir  student  body.  But  before  anybody  can  sell  a product 
I think  that  we  probably  have  to  know  a little  bit  about  what  the  product  is. 

You  don't  go  out  and  sell  a tractor  until  you  understand  vhat  the  tractor  can  do, 
what  its  drawbar  capacity  is,  etc.  And  guidance  is,  I think,  one  of  the  things 
that  has  so  often  gotten  away  from  us.  It  started  out  one  place  and  it  has 
different  meanings  to  a different  number  of  people.  We  get  it  confused  with 
counseling;  we  get  it  confused  with  student  services  whereas  these  are  all  areas 
that  come  \mder  guidance.  I would  like  to  call  on  one  of  our  panel  members  to 
give  us  his  definition  of  guidance. 

Response ; The  definition  that  I like  best,  even  though  it  has  been  sophisti- 
cated, semantics  have  entered  into  it,  and  adjectives  have  been  deleted  and  added 
to  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Tracy  from  Marquette  Ifaiversity  a number  of  years  ago  in 
a talk  on  counseling.  This  definition  is,  "Counseling  is  a personalized  assistance 
to  an  individual's  problem  through  interviewing."  It's  rather  general,  but  I 
think  it  will  hold  up  to  any  type  of  a counseling  technique  that  you  would  choose 
to  use. 

Moderator;  This  is  a definition  with  which  you  may  agree  or  disagree,  but 
nonetheless  you  are  dealing  with  a problem.  It  doesn't  say  an  educational  problem, 
an  emotional  problem,  it  doesn't  specify,  it  Just  says  a problem.  So  I siq)pose 
in  that  sense  this  could  be  a housing  problem,  an  economic  problem,  a romantic 
problem,  and  all  of  these  then  come  within  the  area  of  counseling. 

A short  time  ago  one  of  our  panelists  entered  our  vocational  system  as  a 
cotaiselor.  I would  like  to  ask  him,  what  were  you  hoping  your  Job  of  guidance 
was  going  to  be?  What  did  you  look  for? 

Response ; Well,  I looked  for  something  a little  bit  different  than  I readly 
found.  Guidance  in  my  estimation  is  any  w£^  that  you  can  help  a student  to  develop 
himself,  his  potentials  and  everything  else  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  One  of 
the  big  things  that  I foimd  that  guidance  in  ny  school  really  was  student  personnel 
services.  I had  thought  some  of  recruitment  and  some  of  the  angles  of  administration 
and  things  like  that,  but  I didn't  think  I wo\ild  be  getting  into  these  areas  as 
much  as  I actually  did.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  guidance  program  that  I have  gotten 
into  is  Just  about  100^  student  services  and  I don't  spend  as  much  time  counseling 
as  I thoxight  that  I might.  I do  quite  a bit  of  counseling,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  nature  than  I had  thought  I wotald  be  doing.  Actually,  anyone  that  does 
admission  work  and  talks  to  students  who  are  coming  into  the  school  spends  a good 
deal  of  time  counseling  with  these  people. 

Moderator;  I'm  going  to  throw  a real  curve-ball  at  the  next  panelist.  "What 
is  your  criticism  of  the  vocational  organization  as  it  exists  in  the  state  at  the 
present  time?" 

Response ; I'm  glad  you  asked  this  question  because  there  are  a few  things 
that  do  need  to  be  clarified  and  this  is  probably  the  time  emd  place  to  discuss 
them.  I started  out  on  a Job  that  was  baslceilly  a new  Job  and  I presume  several 
of  you  people  have  started  much  the  same  way  in  the  last  two  or  three  years , so 
you  probably  faced  the  problem  relative  to;  "Where  do  I fit  into  the  total 
organization?"  "Whose  Job  am  I taking  something  away  from?"  In  this  regard,  I 
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thinking  basically  of  the  school  coordinator.  These  people  have  done  this  type 
of  thing  in  the  past  and  they  may  feel  that  you're  infringing  on  some  of  their  re- 
spcnslbllities . We've  heard  student  services  mentioned,  guidsuice,  counseling. 

% point  is,  and  I think  it  should  be  brou^t  out  in  a group  like  this,  that 
ve  should  define  ourselves  to  a certain  degree  as  to  where  we  fit  into  in  the 
total  organization.  Ve  as  a tinified  group  should  come  'ip  with  something  in  the 
form  of  a guideline  as  to  where  counselors  fit  into  the  rganizational 
structure  of  the  school.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  dictate  to  our  director 
where  we  fit  or  how  ve  will  be  labeled,  but  a basic  guideline  to  help  the  director. 
They  know  that  they  want  a counselor  in  the  school.  They  have  some  Jobs  that  are 
at  loose  ends,  they  want  sanebody  to  do  something  with  these  Jobs,  but  they  don't 
know  how  to  put  them  together. 

Moderator;  Ve  talk  about  the  counseling  ratio  of  1 to  i»00  which  seems  to 
be  the  figure  that  is  somewhat  accepted.  Do  you  as  a counselor  feel  that  some 
counseling  should  be  done  the  school  faculty? 

Response ; To  clarify  this  UOO  to  1 ratio  and  how  that  was  evolved,  at  the 
present  time  the  number  of  Wisconsin  public  school  counselors  amounts  to  a little 
over  1000  and  they  serve  sonethlng  like  3^9 >000  students  in  the  public  high 
schools.  On  this  basis,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  set  the  ratio 
at  kOO  to  1.  To  get  back  to  your  question,  I think  that  basically  to  have  a good 
counseling  and  guidance  program  you  have  to  have  an  administration  that  understands 
what  guidance  and  counseling  is  and  is  100^  behind  it.  Secondly,  you  have  to  sell 
the  staff  on  guidance  and  cotinseling.  Many  of  our  staff  in  vocational  education 
are  skilled  craftsmen  and  even  thoiigh  they  have  taken  a course  in  guidance,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  aware  of  your  program.  Basically 
we  should  sell  the  need  for  guidance  and  counseling  to  our  directors,  not  Just  on 
paper,  but  in  actuality.  Secondly,  we  have  to  jell  the  staff  as  to  what  we  do 

as  well  as  our  purpose  so  they  will  get  behind  us  and  work  with  us. 

Moderator;  There  is  a great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  relative  to  the 
utilization  of  group  counseling  as  opposed  to  individual  counseling.  Can  you 
think  of  any  guidance  areas  that  particularly  lend  themselves  appropriately  to  the 
handling  of  gro\^  situations? 

Response;  I think  you're  talking  about  an  orientation  program  where  you  are 
orientating  students  as  to  activities  the  first  day  of  school  and  thereafter. 

This  kind  of  group  guidance  can  be  given  by  almost  anyone  on  the  staff  or 
several  members  of  the  staff;  it  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  the  counselors  in 
the  school  although  they  are  in  as  good  a position  to  do  it  as  anyone  else.  I 

think  that  when  you  talk  about  the  group  guidance  you  are  referring  to  a group 

of  individuals  that  have  a common  problem.  You  sit  down  with  these  people  in  a 
group  and  attempt  to  have  inter>group  action  solve  their  problem.  Some  groups 
never  solve  their  problem  collectively  while  other  groups  solve  their  problems  by 
individual  solutions. 

Moderator ; Eeurlier  we  have  mentioned  the  broad  area  of  student  services. 

Just  how  does  this  fit  into  the  total  guidance  picture? 

Response ; I think  the  guidance  person  should  be  in  student  services  because 
under  student  services  you  will  find  the  following  areas;  housing,  admissions. 
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testing,  registrar,  record  keeping,  transcripts,  student  activities,  programming, 
placement,  full  and  part-time  placement,  work  with  the  WSES,  work-study,  etc. 

If  you  would  rule  one  of  these  out  of  guidance,  \*at  would  guidance  he? 

Moderator!  One  of  the  other  things  that  our  panel  talked  about  and 
discussed  prior  to  this  presentation  was  the  method  of  referring  students  to  the 
guidance  office.  We  are  talking  about  selling  a product  now.  How  does  a person 
buy?  The  student  who  recognizes  that  you  have  a product  and  wants  guidance  comes 
to  the  guidance  office.  How  do  you  go  about  getting  students  into  the  guidance 
office  at  your  school? 

Response : We  have  a system  in  which  we  have  a full-time  secretary  so  if 
I'm  not  there  for  one  reason  or  another,  she  takes  appointments.  All  my  counseling 
is  done  by  appointment  or  by  having  the  student  walk  into  the  office. 

Moderator:  During  or  after  the  counseling  session,  what  kind  of  records  do 
you  keep? 

Response:  I am  sorry  to  say  that  we  don't  do  a better  Job  than  we  do.  It 

is  Just  a matter  of  taking  the  time  to  make  a notation  of  what  kind  of  an  inter- 
view the  counselee  had.  Many  times  I am  sorry  I didn't  keep  better  records  because 
when  these  people  would  come  back  again,  it  was  difficult  to  recall  what  had 
happened  the  previous  session.  I think  with  the  experiences  I have  had,  I would 
recommend  that  everybody  take  notes,  but  not  necessarily  during  the  counseling 
session. 

Moderator:  Jim  Jones  is  sitting  in  my  classroom  and  I feel  that  Jim  needs 
counseling.  Jim  doesn't  know  that  he  may  need  counseling;  in  fact,  he  doesn't 
want  it  and  may  resist  it.  How  in  your  school  do  I get  Jim  to  you,  the 
counselor? 

Response;  We  have  a sort  of  centralized  system  in  which  we  use  the  coordin- 
ators of  each  department  to  assist  students  in  their  departments.  If  they  get 
a situation  that  is  beyond  their  background  and  training,  they  refer  to  the 
counselor.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

Moderator ; We  haven't  presented  answers  or  solutions  to  you,  but  merely  some 
of  the  things  that  axe  being  done  in  some  places.  Are  there  any  questions  or 
statements? 

Response ; I would  like  to  mention  one  problem  that  we  will  be  confronted 
with  this  year.  One  of  our  big  problems  is  under  Bill  501  A concerning  the 
part-time  students.  We're  going  to  have  to  have  a class  of  full-time  compulsory 
bws  end  girls  in  our  school.  We  have  found  that  our  trade  competent  teachers 
are  not  oriented  enough  in  the  teaching  the  special  problem  student  such  as  the 
compulsoiy  student.  ThJ.s  fall  when  we  have  a teacher  orientation  program,  we  are 
going  to  call  in  the  probation  officer,  the  Juvenile  officer,  and  the  head  of  the 
child  service  center  of  the  public  school,  the  counselors  of  the  public  schools 
and  all  the  teachers  of  our  school  system  are  going  to  be  involved  in  continuation 
students.  The  parole  officer,  the  probation  officer,  and  anyone  else  concerned 
are  going  to  follow  these  cases  through  as  to  what  actually  happens  when  a boy  goes 
to  Wales,  when  he  comes  back,  how  to  rehabilitate  the  individual  and  we're  going 
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to  try  and  have  our  instructors  see  that  its  costing  taxpayers  money  to  incar- 
cerate him,  to  bring  him  back,  rehabilitate  and  get  him  back  into  society. 

We're  going  to  try  to  get  our  instructors  to  change  their  attitude  tovard  this 
type  of  person. 

Moderator;  Summary 

What  is  guidsmce  and  what  are  the  areas  of  guidance  that  we  should  be 
concerned  with?  Just  what  is  the  job  of  the  counselor?  How  many  of  these 
services  fall  within  the  scope  and  in  the  realm  of  the  guidance  department , whether 
it  is  guidance,  student  services  or  whatever  it  might  be.  We  h-ve  touched  briefly 
on  some  of  these  areas  that  are  Included  in  this  and  there  are  many  more  that  we 
have  not  had  time  to  discuss.  One  of  the  other  areas  that  I wanted  to  get  Into 
very  badly,  and  I'm  going  to  pose  it  eis  a problem  for  our  workshops  is  whether 
there  is  a need  for  state-wide  standardization?  We  touched  on  this  a little  bit 
this  morning  in  the  area  of  tests.  Is  there  a need  for  standardization  in  admiss- 
ions? Should  there  be  definite  standards  in  prior  credit?  In  other  words  there 
is  another  6 or  7 hours  of  material  that  we  could  be  going  into  and  just  how  much 
you  are  going  to  have  time  to  discuss  at  your  various  workshops,  I don't  know. 
However,  I think  it  will  be  at  your  various  workshops  that  solutions  are  going  to 
come.  They're  not  going  to  come  from  a panel.  They're  not  going  to  come  from 
saying  this  is  the  way  it  should  be  done.  They're  going  to  come  from  mutually 
working  them  out  and  then  coming  back  with  recommendations.  We  cannot  go  to  our 
director  or  our  Directors'  Association  and  say  this  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
But  we  can  recommend  to  the  Directors'  Association  that  this  is  what  we  think  it 
should  be  and  I think  a group  as  large  as  this  and  as  powerful  as  the  guidance 
group  can  be  and  should  be  able  to  carry  quite  a bit  of  weight.  If  we  are  going 
to  work  toward  state-wide  standardization,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  these 
people  behind  us  so  we  will  all  be  able  to  operate  within  the  same  realm. 

Workshop  Section  A Report  Chairman:  Ted  Sather 

Recorder;  Shirley  Sweet 

We  talked  about  how  to  educate  our  staff  concerning  the  services  and 
responsibilities  of  a guidance  depeirtment,  and  we  wrote  this  up  in  our  division, 
first  considering  how  we  would  educate  our  regular  staff  concerning  the  services 
and  responsibilities  of  the  guidance  department.  The  first  consideration  was  how 
we  would  educate  our  full-time  teachers  and  these  were  the  suggestions  given: 

'That  if  a school  has  a pre-school  in-service  week  or  two  days,  we  would  try  to  use 
at  least  two  hours  of  that  time  or  more.  This  time  baslceilly  we  would  introduce 
to  the  general  assembly  the  objectives  of  our  department.  We  would  Introduce  the 
various  forms  that  our  department  might  be  using  and  in  which  they  would  come  in 
contact  and  we  would  also  try  to  teach  them  some  of  the  more  basic  principles  of 
guidance.  We  would  also  alert  them  to  the  problems  of  the  department.  If  your 
school  has  regular  teachers  meetings  and  if  your  director  has  not  filled  those 
completely  with  programmed  activities,  we  would  try  to  use  some  of  this  time.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  ten  minutes  or  so  at  several  meetings 
rather  than  be  assigned  a full  hour  at  a designated  meeting.  This  would  enable  us 
to  bring  them  up  to  date  on  what  is  going  on  and  the  current  problems  we  were 
running  into  in  the  department. 
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P^her,  we  felt  that  the  personal  contact  of  the  teaching  bboff  ia  of 
prime  in^rtmce  and  however  this  can  be  done  in  your  school  is  not  of  oonae. 
q^ce,  but  that  some  effort  and  real  effort  on  your  part  to  get  out  and  meet 
these  people  ^ce  to  face  to  explain  away  some  of  their  questions.  Thea  if  your 
school  hM  periodic  coordinators  conferences  in  \rtiich  the  local  school  department 
coordinators  participate,  you  too  should  sit  in  on  this  conference.  Thls^S 
enable  you  to  keep  the  coordinators  aware  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do  and  listen 
to  what  are  trying  to  do.  We  also  have  another  group  of  tLhers  in  the 
schools  which  all  of  you  have,  I am  sure,  and  that  is  call  staff.  Here  is  where 
f difficult  problem  because  if  we  tiy  to  get  them  in  for  pre-school  in- 

they're  likely  not  to  come.  Some  schools  do 
Sd  people  to  come  in  for  a few  hours  for  an  orientation  period 

and  this  should  be  encouraged.  If  you  don't  already  do  so,  we  would  suggest  that 
you  do  have  such  a meeting  for  the  evening  and  day  school  call  staff  people.  The 

® publication  of  some  sort  to  graphically  show  or 
explain  the  guidrace  function.  An  additional  method  of  using  the  guidance  depart- 
rent  in  tte  evening  school  program  is  to  pass  out  a plain  sheet  of^per  and  ^ve 
the  enrollees  who  are  interested  in  coming  to  the  guidance  office  for  help  put 
their  names  down.  The  counselor  then  worked  with  these  people  as  a counselor  on 
4^!  tasis-  The  poup  felt  that  the  guidance  division  should  have  some 
definite  recomnendations  to  put  before  the  Directors'  Association  meetings. 


Workshop  Section  B Report 


(Chairman: 

Recorder: 


Duane  Stevens 
Kenneth  Gordon 


At  the  Kenosha  School  we  are  trying  to  develop  a system  of  self-referrals. 
me  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  develop  an  effective  method  of  self-referral 
is  thro^  teacher  cooperation  and  by  having  your  teachers  report  to  the  counselor 
a^  students  that  they  feel  are  in  need  of  counseling.  We  discussed  how  teachers 
sho^d  sup^rt  the  counseling  system  and  how  they  might  better  enhance  the 
stMents  image  of  counseling.  In  coajunction  with  this,  we  discussed  the  methods 
a teacher  could  use  for  a student  vho  has  a possible  problem  with  the  idea  of 
getting  that  student  into  the  guidance  office.  Sometimes  it  is  a little  diffi- 
cult, especially  when  the  teacher  approaches  the  student  on  the  basis  of,  "I 
think  it  is  a good  idea  if  you  would  go  down  to  the  counselors." 


How  serious  must  it  be  before  a teacher  refers  to  the  counselor?  When  the 
teacher  feels  she  is  not  progressing  with  the  student  she  should  refer  to  the 
counselor.  Just  because  a teacher  refers  to  a counselor,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  teacher  is  Incon^tent.  Counseling  and  teaching  is  a team  effort.  Follow-up 
to  the  teacher  is  inqxartant  on  teacher  referrals.  Too  many  times  a counselor 
does  not  give  any  feed-back  to  the  referring  teacher.  This  feed-back  should  not 
be  in  the  form  of  a telephone  call  to  the  teacher,  rather  go  see  the  teacher  in 
person.  Counselors  should  talk  to  the  whole  student  body  during  the  orientation 
period  to  emphasize  the  counseling  services  available. 


jtorl^^p  Section  C Report  Chairman:  Milton  Ness 

Recorder;  Ronald  Krumm 

The  role  and  function  of  Student  Personnel.  If  the  guidance  program  Js  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  students  involved  in  the  institution,  guidance  services 
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should  provide  the  following  services:  admissions,  testing,  counseling,  orien- 
tation, research,  student  activities,  referrcds,  educational,  occupational  and 
vocational  Information,  placement,  public  relations.  In-service  training,  housing, 
students  programs,  food  services,  transportation,  scholarships  and  loans. 


Wednesday,  August  23,  10:30  A.M. 

Group  Counseling  Chairman:  Leonard  Klappauf 

Recorder:  Edvard  Zahn 

Leonard  Klappauf,  a psychologist  on  the  staff  of  the  Community  Counseling 
Center  in  Racine,  describes  group  counseling  in  this  manner,  "Group  counseling 
is  a mild  form  of  group  therapy."  It  differs  from  individual  coimseling  in  that 
It  provides  a give  and  take  which  Is  much  more  like  real  life  than  individual 
counseling.  It  is  particularly  effective  in  deeding  with  social  problems.  Group 
counseling  is  being  used  at  the  Racine  Technical  Institute.  This  method  or 
approach  in  working  with  groves  can  be  very  effective  for  it  affords  a good  approach 
to  some  problems  that  are  cLfficidt  to  approach  by  other  methods.  In  this  method, 
in-depth  inter-action  is  developed  within  the  group.  In  short,  it  is  a form  of 
therapy  through  orderly  group  discussion.  Topics  are  not  assigned  to  the  groups. 

In  addition,  little  structuring  is  then  done  by  the  counselor  except  to  tell  the 
group  what  each  member  and  the  counselor  is  expected  to  do.  It  has  been  his 
experience  that  a group  of  five  to  eight  members  is  the  most  effective  group  size. 
Participants  should  consist  of  people  who  are  emotionally  stable,  possess  average 
to  above  average  intelligence,  and  feel  a need  to  broaden  their  perceptual  field. 
They  must  possess  the  following  three  qualities : 

1.  The  ability  to  work  in  a group 

2.  The  ability  to  express  weaknesses  before  a group,  and 

3.  The  ability  to  express  aggressiveness  coupled  with  a fair  tolerance 

for  tensions  produced  by  hostile  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  self  and 
others  toward  the  self. 

Mr.  Klappauf  indicated  several  prime  benefits  that  may  be  experienced  by  members 
of  the  group.  They  are: 

1.  It  will  help  the  individual  to  reailize  that  others  have  difficulties 
similar  to  his 

2.  It  provides  support  and  assistance  in  working  through  group  one's  problems 

3.  It  improves  the  individual's  techniques  of  personal  relationships 
1».  It  provides  a basis  for  reality  testing. 

5.  Eventually  it  may  move  to  the  stage  where  the  individual  develops 
increased  insists,  a resolution  of  underlying  interal  conflicts,  and 
an  expMsion  of  his  perceptual  field  which  will  allow  the  personality 
to  grow  toward  maturity  and  independence. 

The  five  stages  of  group  counseling  are:  establishment,  socIelI,  transitional, 
regression,  and  work. 

The  establishment  stage  is  the  period  during  which  time  the  groups  goals, 
rules  of  conduct,  rules  and  so  forth  are  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  This  is  the 
introduction  fer  the  group.  The  second,  the  social  stage,  is  the  stage  in  which 
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the  participants  are  very  sociable,  friendly  and  over-accepting.  It  is  a pro- 
duction time  hut  often  false  in  nature.  Some  groups  do  not  get  beyond  this  stage 
and  consequently  fail.  The  transitional  stage  sometimes  called  the  test  stage 
is  one  in  \*ich  only  minor  confidences  are  made,  so  as  to  test  the  group  and  not 
to  risk  all.  Rapport  between  the  members  must  be  established  here  to  enable  the 
group  to  proceed  further.  The  regression  stage  is  the  crucial,  pivotal  point  and 
involves  real  emotional  testing.  If  the  group  has  solidified  depending  upon  it  s 
sensitivity,  it  progresses  to  the  final  or  work  stage.  If  it  does  nrt  becoM 
cohesive  the  group  regresses  to  the  safe,  social  stage.  The  final  stage  callM 
the  work  stage  is  the  one  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  ftom  group  counseling 
evolves.  Understanding  sensitivity  and  confidence  are  descriptive  of  th^ 
period.  Some  groups  get  to  this  stage  in  six  to  eight  sessions  and  for  others  it 
takes  12  to  14.  The  role  of  the  counselor  is  one  of  real  significance  as  he  must 
help  the  group  progress  throu^  the  five  stages,  develop  group  solidarity,  consider 
and  adopt  guidelines  for  actions  such  as  confidentiality,  free  expression,  and 
mutual  trust.  Further;  by  use  of  the  usual  non-directive  cpunseling  techniques, 
greater  understanding  and  accomplishment  of  individual  goals  is  categorized, 
has  been  Mr.  Klappauf's  experience  that  in  selecting  his  groups  that  he  now  stacks 
the  deck  by  grouping  participants  according  to  sex,  problems,  age,  and  ability 
level  in  order  to  speed  vq?  the  development  of  the  group  process,  ^s  assijp^t 
has  been  done  after  in-depth  individual  interviews  so  as  to  tentatively  idratify 
key  individual  problems.  In  other  instances,  groups  are  pre-determined  such  as 
those  who  are  failing,  those  having  poor  attaidance  and  so  forth.  He  further 
suggested  using  testing  to  aid  in  the  selection  process.  He  tes  m^e  me  of  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  the  l6  PF,  the  Mooney  Problems  Check  Ust  and 
many  others. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  relative  to  stacking  the  deck.  Dr.  Rimel  of 
Stout  State  University  disagreed  with  the  assignment  to  groups  by  sex,  age,  rtc. 
as  this  creates  an  artificial  group.  This  is  contrary  to  what  the  group  p^icipants 
would  normal ly  experience  in  life,  and  she  further  stated  ttot  this  could  be  an 
excellent  experience  on  learning  to  inter-relate  with  all  kinds  of  people.  Some 
of  the  techniques  that  were  employed  in  these  group  counseling  sessions  were 
silence,  when  it's  a comfortable  silence  for  all;  in  other  cases,  having  each 
member  introduce  himself  and  tell  why  he  is  in  the  group.  In  either  ca^  a 
counselor  must  guard  against  becoming  and  st^ng  as  the  center  of  attention  and 

authority. 

Group  counseling  has  been  used  for  long  periods  of  time  for  a few  groups  at  the 
Racine  Technical  Institute.  These  groups  were  held  during  the  students  free  periods. 
The  counselor  spent  about  two  hours  in  addition  to  the  one  hour  ^^p  sessira  to 
Play  back  the  tape,  evaluate  and  prepare  for  the  next  session.  Notable  of  the  other 
schools  using  this  technique  has  been  the  extensive  ^t ice  by  tte  Mii^waukee 
School  in  working  with  the  conqmlsory  age  student.  Dr.  Stockey  explained  to  the 
group  some  of  the  experiences  they  have  had  with  tb^s  particular  technique.  Due 
to  the  extensive  interaction  between  Dr.  Klappauf  and  Dr.  Rimel,  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  this  meeting  into  the  afternoon.  The  afternoon  section  was  spent  in 
listening  to  a tape  that  Mr.  Klappauf  had  prepared  and  a general  group  discussion 
of  the  group  counseling  technique.  The  carry-over  into  the  afternoon  did  not 
allow  time  for  the  regul8urly  scheduled  workshop  session. 
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Thursday,  August  26,  10:30  A.M. 

The  Tool  Shed  - ACT  Testing  Chairman:  Dr.  Merrel  Stockey 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  some  of  you  may  never  have  used  the  ACT  and 
if  I talked  about  srnething  you  have  never  seen,  it  wouldn't  be  very  effective 
so  I brought  along  some  copies.  The  Milwaukee  School  has  been  using  the  ACT 
for  about  three  years.  Every  entering  student  must  take  the  test,  but  there  are, 
of  course,  some  exceptions.  The  ACT  is  administered  six  times  a year  throughout 
the  United  States  in  selected  test  centers.  Residual  testing  can  be  done  during 
the  summer  by  the  local  school  and  scored  by  the  local  school.  For  entering 
freshmen  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee,  the  50th  percentile  <a  the 
ACT  is  a raw  score  of  about  22+.  Incoming  freshmen  students  at  the  Milwaukee 
School  in  1962  had  a mean  composite  score  of  l6.8.  In  1963  this  mean  score  was 
17.4.  The  standard  deviation  on  this  test  is  about  5 points.  Entering  students 
at  the  Milwaukee  School  have  a mean  score  one  standard  deviation  score  below  that 
of  incoming  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee. 

Counselors  attempt  to  dissuade  students  in  the  lower  percentiles  from  entering 
MIT  programs.  No  student  is  denied  admission  to  MIT  if  he  is  a high  school  grad- 
uate. If  the  ACT  standard  score  is  below  13  these  students  are  admitted  on 
probation.  Mean  ACT  scores  of  the  graduates  for  this  past  June  were  comparable 
to  the  mean  scores  of  entering  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee. 
The  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology  program  in  Mllwaukev  loses  about  two-thirds 
of  its  original  enrollees.  There  are  a lot  of  factors  other  than  scholastic 
ability  in  the  drop-out  problem  at  the  Milwaukee  School.  Grade  point  averages  at 
the  Milwaukee  School  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  credits  earned.  A standardized 
method  of  con^tuting  grade  point  averages  should  be  established.  In  terms  of  the 
ACT,  the  poorer  scores  are  obtained  on  the  English  sub-test.  A high  score  on  the 
English  sub-test  does  not  necessarily  mean  success  at  MIT. 

In  comparing  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology  students  with  other  two-year 
terminal  students,  the  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology  students  have  fairly  good 
scores  in  mathematics  and  natural  science.  No  one  graduated  from  Milwa\ikee 
Institute  of  Technology  who  had  an  ACT  standard  score  below  9.  If  a student's 
composite  score  fSlls  below  13  on  the  ACT,  there  is  one  chance  in  200  that  he  will 
finish  the  program.  Students  who  graduate  from  the  Milwaukee  School  come  from  the 
lower  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class.  Individual  counseling  seems  to 
indicate  that  many  students  who  have  no  intention  of  going  to  college,  tend  to 
hurry  through  the  ACT  test  and  not  do  the  best  Job  that  they  are  capable  of  doing, 
and  this  of  course,  would  reflect  in  these  figures.  High  school  gredes  do  not 
always  correlate  with  the  students  ability  at  MIT.  Faculty  rating  sheets  are 
distributed  to  five  or  six  staff  members,  aud  these  are  returned  to  the  placement 
office  for  placement  purposes.  The  average  age  of  the  graduates  in  the  general 
education  division  is  27  years  of  age.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the 
business  division  were  transfer  students  from  other  schools.  Age  is  certainly 
a factor  in  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  Milwaukee  Institute  of 
Technologj  students . 


Placement 


Cha5rman:  Mr.  Robert  Braun 


Placement  and  follofw-up  will  be  playing  an  increasingly  large  role  in  our 
schools,  especially  when  we  go  to  the  Junior  college  technical  program  as  en- 
visioned in  Bill  501  A.  Two  people  at  the  Milwaukee  School  are  presently  working 
in  placement.  The  placement  division  gets  into  each  of  the  departments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  during  the  orientation  period.  This  was  done  to 
make  these  students  aware  of  the  current  Job  picture.  They  are  told  what  to 
expect  two  years  hence,  in  regard  to  working  conditions,  starting  salary.  Job 
responsibilities  - this  is  the  initial  contact.  We  are  developing  a library  of 
company  literature  which  enables  a student  to  study  the  literature  of  the  various 
companies  where  he  might  seek  employment.  Invitations  to  interview  were  sent  out 
to  the  various  employers  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  This  invitation  to  interview 
brochure  which  was  sent  out  lists  the  Milwaukee  Schools  various  programs  and 
resulted  in  59  employers  coming  into  the  Milwaukee  School  to  interview  graduates. 
Prior  to  the  employment  Interviews  each  student  is  brought  into  the  placement 
office  for  an  individual  conference  to  talk  about  personal  things  such  as  dress, 
good  grooming,  etc.  Follow  up  studies  Ece  conducted  once  each  year  with  five 
year  follow-up  being  conten5>lated.  A local  school  in  the  Milwaukee  area  on  the 
basis  of  a recent  follow-up  made  some  changes  in  their  curriculum  for  those 
students  who  were  pointed  toward  the  Milwaukee  School.  The  placement  office  will 
be  working  more  closely  with  local  industry  in  the  Milwaukee  area  as  it  applies 
to  placement  of  the  Milwaukee  School  graduates.  Pleu:ement  becomes  a part  of  the 
total  pictuie  of  selling  our  product.  Individual  interview  booths  will  be  pro- 
vided at  the  new  facility  at  the  Milwaukee  School  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
will  be  a small  conference  room  where  movies  can  be  shown. 


Workshop  Summary  Reports  - Group  A Chairman:  Edward  7.nhn 

Recorder:  Richard  Hogstad 

During  the  period  of  discussion  we  spent  on  the  Dally  Tests,  some  of  the 
things  th&t  we  brought  out  were; 

1*  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  sell  the  directors  on  the  test* 

2.  None  of  us  have  had  any  experience  with  this  particular  test. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  inadequate.  This  test  might  be  good  for  certain 
programs  in  the  techniced  areas,  but  which  ones  we  wouldn't  know. 

4.  The  business  English  teat  is  mis-named. 

5.  The  spatial  relations  test  was  short  of  examples. 

6.  The  group  felt  that  the  test  should  be  one  which  would  determine  one's 
ability  to  learn. 

The  implication  of  accepting  this  proposal  would  be  that  if  we  did  we  would 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  other  coB?>anle8  that  came  up  with  the  same  pro- 
pos?tion.  We  took  a vote  and  it  was  almost  unanimous  that  the  group  rejected  the 
testing  proposal  that  Houghton  Mifflin  had  made.  Those  that  want  to  go  on  with 
this  test  on  an  individual  school  basis  and  report  the  results  back  a year  from 
now  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
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We  then  discussed  the  ACT  program  and  what  type  of  testing  program  we  would 
like  for  a state-wide  testing  program.  There  are  several  factors  about  the  ACT 
test  which  made  many  of  us  consider  it  as  the  best  test  to  use  on  a state-wide 
basis.  First  of  all  there  are  state  norms  available.  Secondly,  many  of  the 
students  in  the  technical  program  transfer  to  state  colleges  and  their  having  had 
the  test  would  be  an  advantage.  Another  factor  is  that  it  is  possible  for  a school 
to  test  those  that  do  not  get  into  the  regular  six  test  periods  of  the  year.  It  is 
possible  to  have  several  tests  on  hand  which  you  might  use  for  a late  enrollee. 

We  recommend  the  ACT  test  for  use  on  a state-wide  basis  for  the  technical  areas 
only.  Our  group  is  also  on  record  on  recommending  specific  tests  for  specific 
areas  such  as  the  IBM  test  for  data  processing.  The  group  encoiiraged  each 
school  to  give  specific  tests  for  specific  programs,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
schools  using  specialized  tests  in  specialized  areas  submit  their  test  data  to  the 
State  Board  and  this  Information  then  would  be  distributed  to  all  of  the  schools. 

The  group  felt  that  not  only  tests  but  dismissal  procedures,  drop-out 
procedures,  registration,  etc.  should  all  be  standardized.  We  would  like  a survey 
of  the  schools  in  the  state  to  find  out  exactly  what  type  of  testing  programs  they 
have.  Perhaps  at  futiire  meetings  we  can  take  certain  tests,  review  them  and 
perhaps  recommend  a state-wide  testing  program  in  the  specialized  areas. 


Summary  Report  Group  B Chairman:  Shirley  Sweet 

Recorder:  Milton  Ness 

Mr.  Krumm  gave  our  group  a very  fine  detailed  report  on  the  Daily  Vocational 
Test.  We  discussed  each  test  in  length  and  we  thought  of  using  the  CQT  and 
various  select  Daily  Tests  to  be  made  up  in  specific  batteries  for  specific  two- 
year  technical  courses.  For  Instance,  we  could  use  the  CQT  for  the  intelligence 
test  and  then  use  the  Daily  Business  English  Test  plus  the  Spatial  Combination  for 
data  processing  students.  But  after  much  discussion,  no  recommendations  were  made. 
The  group  went  on  record  to  send  in  CQT  test  scores  to  the  state  office  plus  the 
total  GPA  for  the  first  3h  credits  taken  on  students  tested  since  i960  to  the 
present  time.  Likewise  it  should  include  this  fall  tern  and  that's  to  develop 
state  CQT  norms.  Schools  should  use  the  CQT  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  their 
testing  program  for  the  two-year  students.  We  also  recommended  that  if  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  wants  to  use  the  vocational  schools  in  Wisconsin  for  normlng, 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  with  individual  schools  interested  in  cooperating 
with  this  program. 

Increase  of  enrollments  end  the  availability  of  the  ACT  scores  make  it 
desirable  to  adopt  this  test  as  the  recommended  test  throughout  the  state  for  our 
technical  programs.  The  ACT  English  test  apparently  is  doing  a good  job  in  pre- 
dicting •'••he  reading  ability  of  the  Milwaukee  students.  This  would  eliminate  one 
test  that  iDuny  schools  are  presently  giving. 
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Division  Action 


It  was  suggested  that  the  group  should  start  thinking  about  developing  a role 
and  function  statement  relative  to  counselors  in  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  would  be  informational  for  members  of 
the  local  board,  director  and  teachers.  No  action  was  taken. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  ACT  be  used  as  a standardized 
test  for  all  two  year  technical  students. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  our  group  take  steps  to  affiliate 
with  the  Wisconsin  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 


I 


HOMS  ECONOMICS  DIVISION  MEETINGS 


Tuesday^  August  IQ;30 

Reaction  to  panel  - "Cooperative  Services" 

The  home  economists  broke  into  four  groups  to  discuss  one  phase  of  cooper- 
ative Service- 

Group  I - Developing  a workshop  for  teachers.  Each  year  a different 
area  of  home  economics  would  be  pursued.  "Tailoring  the 
Unfaced  Suit"  was  one  suggestion# 

Group  II  - Organizing  a series  of  Six  Lessons  as  versus  the  Capsule 
lesson. 

Group  III  - Resource  persons  and  methods  of  obtaining  qualified  people. 

Group  IV  - Developing  a Consumer  Education  Course 
-Management  of  Lav 
-Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Money 
-Cutting  Your  Cost  of  Living 
Six  lessons  might  include; 

-Clothing  Dollar 
-Food  Dollar 
-Money  Spending 

Our  triple  role  in  Home  Economics— 

1*  Our  new  homemakers 

2.  Our  present  homemakers 

3.  Training  for  occupations,  knowledge  and  skills 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  the  many  resources 
within  the  community. 


Tuesday,  August  2k ^ 1:30  p.m. 

The  Occupational  Training  Program  in  Home  Economics  - Challenges  and  Oppor- 
tunities was  presented  to  the  group  by  Dr.  Margaret  Alexander  from  the  U.  S. 
Office. 

Dr.  Alexander  opened  by  saying  that  today  we  find  ourselves  in  social, 
technological,  and  economic  change.  The  following  have  implications  for 
Home  Economics  Education: 

- Vocational  Education  Act  - 1963 

- Economic  Opportunity  Act 

- Civil  Rights 

- Elementary,  Secondary  Act 

- Amendment  to  Social  Security  Act 
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- Head  Start  Programs  (underway  this  summer) 

- Coimnunity  Action  Programs 

- Day  Care  Centers 

Staffing  and  training  for  different  Job  levels 

- Parent  Education  in  Heine  Management 
~ Enrichment  Programs 

Home  and  Family  Life 
Consumer  Economics 


Home  Economics  Education  Programs 


Preparation  for 
Homemaking 


Preparation  for  Gainful 
Employment  (Home  Economics 
Knowledge  and  Skills) 


Where  are  we  going? 


1.  Need  to  strengthen  Occupational  Training  Programs. 

2.  Preparation  for  gainful  employment  is  a.  new  emphasis  for  each  school. 

a.  Just  beginning  to  develop  instructional  material  for  gainful 
employment « 

b.  Need  to  work  out  a Job  analysis  within  our  field. 

3.  Explore  career  possibilities  of  certain  occupational  programs. 

Help  teachers  to  prepare  for  teaching  of  occupational  training 
programs . 

- Work  experience 

^ Teaching  experience 

5.  Determine  findings  available  from  research. 

- How  do  we  use  these  findings? 

6.  Resolve  to  make  a great  effort  to  keep  up-to-date. 

?•  Participate  in  research  studies. 

8.  Work  with  others  on  Joint  program  planning  in  two  or  more  education 
fields. 


9*  Assuming  a dual  role~that  of  wage  earner  and  homemaker. 

- Courses  in  Home  Management , 

- Courses  in  Personal  Development 

10.  Preparation  for  homemaking  still  a very  important  phase  of  program. 
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A panel  entitled,  "Occupation  Training"  was  presented  by  three  coordinators; 
Valeria  Miller,  Mildred  Porter,  and  Maybelle  Ranney.  They  attended  the  two 
week  workshop  conducted  at  Stout  this  sumiaer  under  the  direction  of  Rua 
Van  Horn  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  highlights  were: 

- Qualifications  of  teachers  for  Occupational  Classes  as  developed  in 
Rua  Van  Korn's  workshop  this  summer  were: 

1.  Must  be  a high  school  graduate 

2.  Mature 

3.  Good  attitudes 

4.  Willing  to  work  with  people 

5.  Good  Judgement,  realistic,  practical 

6.  Background  in  occupational  training 

- The  steps  in  establishing  a class 

1.  Need 

2.  Watch  want-ads,  surveys,  etc. 

3.  Advisory  group 
h.  Screening 

5.  Job  analysis 

6.  Place  of  training 
7»  Budget 

- Analyze  the  19o0  census  for  county  and  draw  implications  from  this. 

Examples  of  Pilot  and  Other  Occupation  Programs 
Dr.  Margaret  Alexander 

Area  - Child  Care  and  Guidance 

High  School  Program— Child  Care  Worker 
Vfestinghouse  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Purpose 

To  prepare  for  employment  in  nursery  schools,  day  care  centers  and 
private  homes. 

Length  of  Program 

3 school  years,  3 periods  a day 

Schedule 

10th  grade— pre-req.uisite  courses  in  nutrition,  food  preparation, 
family  health  and  tsrping. 

11th  grade— intensive  study  and  practical  experience  in  care,  guidance, 
and  understanding  of  pre-school  child'"en. 

12th  grade— intensive  study  and  work  experience  in  planning  and  guiding 
programs  for  pre-school  children* 


11th  and  12th  grade— 1st  period  - Study  of  principles  of  child  discipline 
2nd  period  - Small  groups  for  individual  (during  day) 
instruction  and  to  observe  children  in 
laboratory  and  to  vork  with  children 
and  parents* 

Area  • Child  Care  and  Guidance 

Post  High  School  - Child  Care  Assistance 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Branch,  Chicago 

Purpose 

To  train  persons  who  would  be  :3.^a],ified  to  work  in  child  care  centers  in 
the  area  (over  200)* 

Length  of  Program 

2 years,  65  semester  hours- 

Requirement  for  Enrollment 

A high  school  graduate  or  non-graduate,  who  has  passed  the  general  edu- 
cational development  examination,  is  eligible  to  apply* 


Curriculum  includes  the  following  cpupses: 
1st  Term 


English 
Sociology 
Science 
Biology  or 
Natural 
Science 
Home  Economics 
Nutrition 
Home  Economics 
Child  Care 
Art— pre- 
school 
P*E.  Play 
Activities 
for  pre- 
school 


Area 


Hr. 

2nd  Term 

to. 

3rd  Term 

Hr. 

3 

Speech 

3 

Humanities 

3 

Sociology 

Introducting 

3 

Science 

3 

Sociology 

3 

Biology  or 

Child 

Natural  Sc. 

3 

Psychology 

3 

3 

Psychology- 

Literature 

General 

3 

pre-school 

3 

3 

Music- 

Educational 

pre-school 

2 

principles  & 

2 

P.E.  First  Aid 

practices  of 

S5  Safety 

1 

nursery  schf'ol  3 

2 

P.E*' 

1 

P.E. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

17 

16 

16 

ire  and  Guidance 

^th  Term 

Humanities 

Sociology- 
Marriage  & 
Family 

Psychology— 
Exceptional  ■ 
Child 

Educational 
Participation 
in  Nursery 
School 

P.E. 


Hr* 

3 

3 

3 


6 

1 


16 


Portland  Community  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
Adult  and  Family  Life  Education  Department 

Length  of  Program 

12  weeks , 48  hours  of  class  work  and  36  hours  observation  and  practice 
in  day  care  center* 


1 
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Ob.jectives 

- An  understanding  of  needs  of  children  and  each  age  level. 

- A knowledge  of  developmental  stages  of  children, 

- An  understanding  of  method  of  guidance  and  discipline  of  children. 

- An  appreciation  of  children  with  special  problems  and  how  to  meet 
them. 

- An  understanding  of  children's  play  as  a means  of  learning  and  growth. 

- An  awareness  of  health,  safety  and  nutritional  needs  of  children. 

- Some  ability  in  the  use  of  art  materials,  stories,  music,  science, 
rhjrthms,  and  other  techniques  of  enriching  children's  lives. 

- A professional  attitude  toward  teaching  responsibilities  and 
professional  relationships  with  employees,  parents,  fellow  employees 
and  children. 

- An  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  good  day  care  facilities. 
Teacher  Qualifications 

Education  - B.  A.  in  Home  Economics,  M,  A.  with  major  in  Child  Develop- 
ment Graduate  Work  at  Merrill  Palmer 

Working  Experience 

Nursery  school  work  in  Oregon  and  Ohio 

Area  - Food  Management.  Production  and  Service 

Supervised  Food  Service  Worker  for  Hospital  or  Nursing  Home 
Highland  High  School  near  Seattle,  Washington 

Length  of  Program 

2^  high  school  students  enrolled  in  a year's  class. 

Meets  3 hours  a day;  other  3 hours  spent  in  regular  high  school  classes 
to  meet  requirements  for  graduation. 

Supervised  experience  provided  in  school  lunchroom.  Teacher  trained  as 
dietition. 

Area  - Food  Management,  Production  and  Service 

Adult  Food  Service  Aides  in  hospitals,  school  lunch,  day  care  centers, 
nursing  homes  or  other  non-profit  institutions,  Hoke  Smith  Technical 
School,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Length  of  Program 

235  hours  on-the-job  experiences  are  a part  of  the  training 

Recruitment  procedures  include; 

- Advertisements  in  local  newspapers 

- County  Welfare  Service 

- Former  class  members 

Placement 

80^  of  first  trainees  in  following  types  of  jobs: 

- Food  Service  Supervisor 

- School  Lunch  Manager 

- Food  Service 

- Day  Nursery 

- Food  Service  Supervisor  in  Hospital 


Area  - Institutional  and  Koae  Mana^^epent 

Kifih  School  - California  has  several  hish  school  classes  to  train  home- 
maker's  assistants  and  several  to  train  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  institutional  service  workers* 

Out-^of^^School  Youth  and  Adult  Program 

Hoaenaker  assistant  provided  in  a number  of  comnunities  in  State 
of  Washington 

Occupational  Experience 

Provided  by  menibers  of  local  unit  of  home  economics  association# 


Area  - Clothing  Management > Production  and  Service 

Adult'^Clothin^  Alteration— 2 classes 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Length  of  Program 

27  hours  - Vists  to  alteration  departments  in  stores  were  included  as 
part  of  instruction. 

Purpose  of  Course 

To  keep  experienced  severs  prepare  for  a regular  Job  as  alteration  vorkers 
in  stores,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  establishments,  or  in  own  homes. 

Rumber  Enrolled 

50  women,  only  one  dropped  due  to  illness. 

Similar  programs  in  Chicajro  and  Detroit 

Home  Economics  Course  for  Special  Group  of  Adults 
Homemaker's  Assistant  Course  for  ADC  Mothers 
Vah-Ki  Episcopal  Center,  Coolidge,  Arizona 


Length  of  Program 

Six  weeks,  J hours  daily 


Course  Content 

Orientation  to  Work 

Home  Cleaning  and  Laundry  Procedures 

Preventing  of  Accidents 

Hone  Care  of  Sick 

Food  Preparation  and  Serving 

Care  of  Children  and  Handling  Emergencies 

A Day  Care  Center  was  staffed  and  run  concurrently. 

Purpose 

1.  To  increase  the  employability  in  occupations  requiring  home  economics 
knowledge  and  skills. 

2.  To  up-grade  the  quality  of  home  life  in  homes  of  trainees. 
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Econonics  Coop  Program  for  Special  High  School  Students 
Harlingen,  Texas  


Progran  started  hy  efforts  of  curriculum  director,  principal 
economics  teacher.  A business  woman,  social  worker,  and  two 
assisted  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


and  home 
hcmemaliers 


Proc;ra3i 

Classwork  and  on-the-job  training  in  cooperating  homes  and  business 
establishments.  Paid  prevailing  wage. 


Schedule 

Last  two  years  of  high  school 

- 3 hours  in  regular  school  program 

- 1 hour  in  conference  with  teacher  coordinator 

- Lunch  and  on-the-Job  training  from  1 ptSt  - 3 p,m. 


Job  Placement 

- Assisting  in  the  home 

- Linen  mending  in  hospital 

- Assisting  in  nursery  schools 

- Hand  sewing  in  drapery  shops 

- Hostessing  for  tourist  organization 


Wednesday,  Auf^ust  2S.  10; 30  a.m. 


Dr.  Margaret  Alexander  suggested  a IJine  Point  System  for 
Training  Programs  off  the  ground. 


letting  Occupational 


1.  Explore  needs  of  the  community.  Can  be  done  through— 

a.  Personal  Contact 

b.  Surveys 

c.  Bnployment  Services 

d.  Heading  Want-Ads 

e.  Community  Organizations 

2.  Set  up  Advisory  Committee  - Involve  resource  people  from  the  school  and 
community. 

Included  might  be: 

a.  County  Welfare 

b.  Homemakers 

c.  Mayor 

d.  Professional  Women 

e.  Emploj-ment  Agencies 

Some  other  purposes  this  Advisory  Committee  might  be  to: 

Determine  need 

List  and  identify  learnings 

Explore  facilites 

Publicize 
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3.  Analyze  the  needs  and  decide  on  the  occupation(s)  for  vhich  to  provide 
training* 

4.  Develop  a plan  for  a training  program  or  course. 

Title  of  occupation 
Length  of  course 
Job  analysis 

Identify  competencies,  skills,  knowledge. 

Develop  curriculum  or  outline 
Desired  learnings,  content 

Appropriate  work  experience  and  how  it  is  to  he  supervised 
Determine  qualifications  of  teacher 
Determine  minimum  standards  of  enrollees 
Kow  are  studies  to  he  selected 

Facilities,  equipment,  budget  and  teaching  aids  to  he  included, 
u.  Publicize  and  recruit 
?•  Placement 

8.  Follow-up  (on-the-job  and  in  later  years) 

9«  Evaluation  of  the  program 

Another  step  forward  in  our  program  is  the  State  Curriculum  Study.  The  State 
Curriculum  Committee,  comprised  of  12  coordinators  met  in  Madison  last  March. 

At  that  time  they  recommended  that  the  1965-66  Curriculum  Study  for  all  full- 
time and  part-time  home  economics  teachers  in  Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Adult  Education  be  directed  toward  the  development  of  Occupational  Training 
Programs.  ^The  purpose  of  the  Curriculum  Study  is  to  better  get  acquainted  with 
the  community,  its  resources  and  potential  for  employing  trained  women  and  to 
involve  the  part-time  staff  in  assisting  the  coordinator. 

Wednesday,  August  25.  1:30  p.m. 

Dr.  Schubert  shared  with  the  group  of  home  economists  materials  prepared  under 
her  direction  at  a four  week  workshop  she  conducted  this  past  simer.  Her  stu- 
dent prepared  materials  under  the  title— ^Developing  Curriculum  for  Occupational 
Training  Programs.^'  A copy  of  all  these  materials  will  be  sent  to  coordinators 
attending  this  meeting. 


Thursday,  August  26,  1;30  p*m. 


Concepts  and  Generalizations  as  applied  to  adult  education  were  discussed. 
Illustrations  were  given  of  concepts  and  generalizations  developed  in  curriculum 
workshop  in  the  area  of  family  relations,  human  development,  home  management 
and  family  economics,  housing  and  home  furnishings,  foods  and  nutrition,  and 
clothing  and  textiles. 
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Ii”  we  do  a good  Job  of  teaching,  the  end  product  for  which  we  were  teaching 
will  be  the  final  result.  An  example  of  this  might  be  the  Concept,  "Health." 
V/hen  we  have  taught  Health,  the  result  will  be  good  health.  The  teacher's 
Job  is  to  suppl:’  the  learning  experiences. 

It  was  felt  that  the  implications  put  forth  at  this  Workshop  will  direct  our 
future  planning.  The  following  work  will  need  to  be  done  by  all  of  us; 

1.  Continue  to  work  cooperatively  in  Joint  programs  with  other  fields  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

- An  example  of  this  might  be  Distributive  Education  and  Home 
Economics  in  saleswork  in  yard  goods  department,  drapery  and 
accessories  department,  ready  to  wear  department,  household 
appliances  or  furnitiire  department. 

2.  Help  the  disadvantaged  youth  enrolled  in  school— 

Youth  who  have  dropped  out 
Post-high  school  group 
And  adults.' 

to  fit  them  for  gainful  employment, 

3.  Sharpen  our  dual  focus  of  home  economics  education  for  home  and  family 
living  and  expand  into  home  economics  and  wage  earning, 

4.  Transmit  a sense  of  Job  pride  resulting  from  skillful  performance. 

5.  Keep  up-to-date  in  knowledge,  teaching  skills  and  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  confronting  contemporary  American  families. 

6.  Bringing  into  focus  the  relationship  between  educational  programs  in  our 
schools  and  the  economic  realities  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Although  the  challenge  appears  formidable,  the  responsibility  of  solution  must  be 
assumed  and  action  taken  to  satisfy  urgent  needs. 


OFFICE  EDUCAIION  DIVISION  MEETINGS 


Tuesday.  Aiigust  2k 

Group  A;  National  Secretaries  Association-^liss  Patricia  Doylei  S.  C.  Johnson 
& Son,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin  (Resource  Person) 

Chairman— Richard  D^fy,  Coordinator,  Business  Education,  Oshkosh 

Subjects  Discussed: 

1.  Procedures  for  organizing  local  N.S.A.  chapter 

2.  Possibility  of  associate  membership  for  teachers 

3.  C.P.S.  courses 

4.  Youth  groups 

Recommendation: 

The  State  Board  Staff  institute  efforts  to  provide  one  day 
clinics  for  Secretarial  Instructors  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  N.S.A. 

Group  B:  Administrative  Management  Soclety~^Ir»  Robert  Rlstau,  Department  of 

Public  Instruction,  Madison  and  Mr.  Fraids  Utecht,  West  Bead  (Resource 
Persons) 

Chairman— Russell  Paulsen,  Business  Education  Coordinator,  Wausau 
Subjects  Discussed: 

1.  A.M.S,  feels  Business  Teachers  do  not  have  enough  practical 
experience. 

Solutions  suggested:  Pay  Incentive  system,  sabbatical 
leaves,  grants  by  firms,  credit  for  special  classes,  and  to 
meet  certification  requirements,  vork  experience  c:::edit 
toward  certification. 

2.  Businessmen  are  not  utilizing  the  educational  services 
available. 

Solutions  suggested:  Hire  those  that  have  already  had  edu- 
cation, ccmpany  pays  all  or  part  of  course  costs,  certificate 
programs,  office  management  courses,  proper  planning. 

3.  Organizing  a local  A.M.S.  chapter 

a.  Instructors  help  organize 

b.  Promote  and  offer  mid-management  courses  through 

A.M.S. 

c.  Instructors  contact  A.M.S.  for  summer  Jobs  and 
organizing  chapters. 

For  Information  write:  Robert  Rlstau,  State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

Frank  Utecht , West  Bend  Aluminum 

Company,  Inc.,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
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Groi^  C:  Data  Processing  Management  As80clatlon--Mr«  James  Adams,  Educational 
Director,  D.P.M.A.  (Resource  Person) 

Chairman— • Harold  Sahakian,  Coordinator  of  Business  Education, 

Racine 

1.  Short  Course  Develoinent 

a*  Six  sessions  on  concepts  for  high  school  teachers, 
vocational  school  staff,  and  administrators. 

b.  Survey  or  introductory  course  for  adults,  10  hours. 

c.  Review  of  course  offerings  of  other  schools. 

2.  Teacher  Selection  and  Recrudtment 

a.  Train  own  teachers  and  recruit  advanced  teachers  from 
industry. 

3.  Changes  in  types  of  processing  data  may  cause  curriculum 
changes;  online  processing,  direct  access,  and  Internal 
storage. 


Wednesday.  August  25 

Group  A:  local  Supervisory  Practices 

Chairman— Mr.  Russell  Slicker,  Antigo  (No  report) 

Group  B:  Local  Supervisory  Practices- 

Chairman— Mr.  Joseph  Gunderson,  Coordinator,  Business  Education, 
Appleton 

1.  Weekly  departmental  meetings. 

2.  Teachers  do  not  always  understand  why  B^q>erviosrs  are  visit- 
ing classes. 

3.  Encourage  teachers  to  visit  other  classes. 

4.  Improve  instruction  through  team  approach. 

3.  Do  not  try  to  tell  teachers  bow  to  teach. 

6.  T'-achers  realize  they  have  problmns  with  students. 

7.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  attend  advisory  committee  meetings. 

8.  Take  school  time  for  supervisors  to  meet  with  teachers  if 
possible. 

9.  Supervisors  would  like  to  discuss  teacher  load  at  some  future 
meeting. 

Group  C.  Local  Supervisory  Practices 

Chairman— Mr.  Edward  Hatchett,  Department  Head,  Business  Education, 
Fond  du  Lac 

1.  Variety  of  supervisory  duties. 

2.  Controlled  by  school  directors. 

3.  See  that  qualified  instructors  were  on  the  Job. 

b.  Surveys  needed  to  be  made  in  the  area  of  curriculum 


Recanmendstloos : 
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1.  Administrator  sbould  be  freed  f^cmi  clerical  duties— need  secretarial 
help. 

2.  Advisory  coonaittees  should  be  used  chiefly  as  a means  of  advising  the 
schools. 

3«  Coordinators  should  make  claserocm  visitations  on  a planned  schedule. 

Thursday.  August  26 

Grovqp  ki  Classroom  Visitations 

Chairman— Mr.  Willard  Fynn,  Eau  Claire 

1.  Discuss  visitation  with  teacher  before  and  immediately  after. 

2.  Number  of  visits  depends  on  supervisory  teacher  and  class. 

3«  Teacher  should  know  the  purpose  of  the  visitation. 

Supervisor  may  be  called  in  by  teacher  to  help  or  observe. 

5»  Look  for  facilities  in  order,  student  reaction,  type  of 
group,  monotone  teaching,  personal  characteristics,  habits, 
etc. 

Group  B:  Instructional  Improvaaent 

Chairman-.4tr.  O.T.  Henkel,  Distributive  Education  Coordinator,  Fond 
Fond  du  Lac 

Discussion  Areas: 

1.  Course  outlines  kept  complete,  i^-to-date  and  useful. 

2.  Hole  of  in-service  teacher  training  in  supervision. 

3.  Teacher  meetings  and  their  role  in  in-service  training. 

U.  The  role  of  the  State  Staff  in  instructional  improvement. 

Action: 

Standardized  requirements  for  formal  lesson  planning  should  be 
eliminated.  Teachers  and  supervieors  should  be  alloved  to  decide 
\Q)on  the  best  methods  of  dally  planning. 

Group  C:  Self  Evaluation  Criteria 

Chairman— Mr.  Robert  Germer,  Rhinelander 

Criteria: 

Do  they  stay  through  the  entire  course? 

Do  they  stay  after  class  for  consultation? 

Is  the  teacher  enthusiastic?  Professional? 

Professlonalxorganlzatlon  membership  is  not  a guarantee  of  profession- 
alism. 

Professionalism: 

What  is  attitude  of  teacher 
Student  centered 
Interesting  to  students 


Personality 

Ability  to  coamunicate,  plus  effort,  sincerity,  consistency, 
receptive  to  ideas,  creative,  stanctods,  confidence,  loyalty. 


Growth 

Active  in  organizations 


Evaluaticm  by  peers  (teachers  with  tenure) 


TRADE  AHD  I9DU8TRY  DIVISIOR  MEETZVG8 

Monday,  August  23,  196$  li:00  p.m. 
Chairman:  Mr.  George  Kinsler 


Mr.  Kinsler  opened  the  meeting  welcoming  the  TAI  Coordinators  and  Supervisors 
and  introducing  Mr.  Robert  Ristan  wh-'  is  the  vocational  education  supervisor 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Jha*  .on  for  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kinsler  then  called  upon  Mr.  Plenke,  Chief  of  T4I,  who  oriented  the 
T4I  Coordinators  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  all  T4I  Sectional  meetings. 

Mr.  Plenke  stated  that  we  are  In  a crucial  era  of  vocatimal  ed\ication.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  U.  8.  Office  of  Education  has  reorganised.  This  nay,  to 
some  degree,  affect  the  program  on  the  state  level  as  wall  as  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Plenke  further  stated  that  it  is  important  that  a proper  distribution  of 
effort  be  made  to  each  facet  of  our  responsibilities  for  Tftl.  In  projecting  into 
the  future  it  may  be  possible  that  ve  may  divorce  ourselves  completely  from 
extraneous  assignments.  Especially  with  the  help  of  6&-210  which  gives  schools 
aid  for  ancillary  services.  He  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  discussions  the 
Governor  has  had  on  pending  legislation  the  terms  presented  and  used  by  the 
Governor  were  generally  in  skills  for  the  industrial  work  force,  therefore,  our 
emphasis  in  the  pr<nnotion  and  iiqplementing  of  our  program  should  follow  this 
caiccpt.  In  reviewing  the  196^$  year.  Hr.  Plenke  stated  that  we  should  show  a 
^n  in  our  enrollments,  to  a figure  of  about  $9,000^  He  urged  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  keep  this  growing  in  the  ensuing  year  and  years  to  come. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Kinsler  divided  the  T4I  Coordinators  into  three  groq^s 
explaining  that  the  division  was  made  for  balance  of  erperlmcer  A pre*evaluatioo 
form  was  distributed  and  each  coordinator  was  asked  to  fill  out  and  ttmx  in  this 
pre>evaluatlon.  The  Coordinators  were  also  informed  that  a final  evaluation  will 
be  forthcoming  at  the  conclusion  of  the  week. 


Sectional  Meeting  for  Ttl  Tuesday,  August  2U,  1965  - 10:^  a.m. 

Jos^h  W.  Bachnik,  George  Kinsler,  Arnold  Potthast:  Discussion  Leaders 

"The  Bole  of  the  Til  Coordinator  Today  and  Tomorrow" 

The  problems  to  be  discussed  were  the  problems  of  Til  Coordinators, 
Apprenticeship-Trade  extension,  institutes,  preparatory  vocational,  technical. 

The  Til  Coordinators  were  divided  into  three  sections.  In  each  of  the  sections 
the  discussions  were  held  on  the  topics  cited  above.  In  discussing  Til  Coordinators' 
problems,  the  majority  cited  the  problem  of  discovering  new  courses  or  topics  for 
short  term  training  programs.  As  a resi;ilt  the  dlsctissicm  centered  around  these 
type  of  progims. 

The  following  topics  evolved  from  this  dlsciission; 

1.  Pltmibers 

a.  Code 

b.  Pumps 

c.  Septic  tanks 
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2t  Electrical  c98es 
3<  Medical  Assistante 
4,  Electricity  for  aupenrisora 
5*  Lav  enforcement 

a.  Investigations 
b»  Hob  control 
6«  Administration  and  command  for  lav  enforcement 
7.  Chrysler  time  up  clinic 
8«  Medical  terminology 
9.  Mercury  Motors  tune  up  (small  engines) 

10 • Health  occupations 

11.  Fire  Administration  and  Command 

12.  Communications  for  Supervisors 

13.  Service  Station  Attendants  - tune  up  clinic 
Ik,  Nursing  Home  Adminlstratlcn 

a.  Business  Administration 

b.  Personnel  problems  and  employee  motivation 

15.  Overage,  Shortage  and  Damage  Clinics  for  Truck  Terminals 

16.  Child  Care  Center  Workers 

17.  Concrete  Technology  (using  the  manual  prepared  by  the  Heady  Mix  and  the 

Portland  Cement  Association.) 

18.  Maintenance  Welding  (This  could  center  around  silver,  aluminum,  and 

special  veldlng).  (One  man  to  teach  course  with  several  others  ' 
brou^t  In  to  demonstrate  special  welding  processes.) 

19.  Woodworking  - care  of  tools,  etc. 

20.  Furniture  Manufacturing  - teach  machine  operating  and  methods  of 

sharpening  Jointer  blades,  etc. 

21.  Digital  Systems  HCA  Institute,  (a  program  for  engineers  • note  Instructor 

can  be  obtained  fl>om  AC  Spark  Plug) 

22.  A course  called  "Getting  Along  with  Others." 

23.  Management  of  Money 
2k,  How  to  Fix  up  Hair 

25.  Niuoerlcal  Control 

26.  A program  to  assist  oil  burner  servicenen  from  the  petroleum  industries 

27.  Ceramic  Tool  Cutting 

28.  Air  Balancing 

29.  Hydraulics 

30.  Hot  Water  Tank  Welding 

31.  Service  Calls  for  Plumbers 

32.  Repair  of  Instruments 

33.  Basic  Fundamentals  of  electrical  installations 

Mobile  Home  - Note:  (Be  cautious  not  to  Interfere  with  electrical 

unions  or  organized  labor  in  this  area.) 

The  discussion  then  led  to  the  devising  of  a form  which  could  be  used  to 
organize,  develop,  promote,  and  conduct  extension  programs.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  sample  form  given  the  group  was  good.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
follow  up  of  publicity  was  advantageous  and  a spot  check  in  the  form  could  guarantee 
this.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that  a list  of  required  audio-visual  equipnent 
should  be  listed  on  this  form.  Other  suggestions  were  cautioning  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  for  classes  of  the  extension  nature.  This  would  eliminate 
the  average  do-it-yourself-er  coming  into  the  program.  Promotion  would  be  directed 
to  the  avenue  which  the  tradesman  could  be  contacted  directly.  Newspaper 
advertising  could  be  utilized  after  the  program  was  concluded. 
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The  discussion  leader  eiq)baslMd  the  fact  that  coordinators  should  set  up 
a calendar  of  institutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  be  does  this,  he 
will  neet  his  plan  and  posslh^  add  other  programs  as  he  goes  along* 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  "How  needs  for  extension  courses  are  established*" 
The  ones  discussed  vere  as  follows: 

1.  Survey 

2*  Personal  contact  - by  request 
3*  Shown  need  through  analysis 
4*  Individual  contact 
5*  Throng  advisozy  committees 


Sectional  Ifeetlng  for  T&I  Tuesday,  August  24,  1965  - 1:30  p*m* 

Joseph  W,  Bachnik,  George  Kinsler,  Arnold  Potthast:  Discussion  leaders 

Trade  and  Industrial  Coordinators  were  again  split  into  three  sections  to 
continue  their  discussion  and  projection  of  problems  in  the  role  of  T&I  Coordi- 
nators* The  following  short  unit  programs  suggestions  were  made  in  this  meeting* 

1*  TIG  and  KEG  for  welding  supervisors 

2*  Health  Occt^ations 
a*  Ward  Assistants 
U Executive  housekeeping 

3*  Tool  and  Die  Making  upgrading 

4*  Estimating  (caistruction  - architectural  drafting) 

5*  Model  making 

Oie  dlscuBslMi  then  centered  around  "How  To  Seek  Out  Trade  Extaasion  Offerings*" 
The  following  suggestions  were  made: 

a*  yislting  plants  and  industries 
b*  Throu^  advisory  committees 
c*  Throu^  surveys 

In  the  discussion  on  short  cuts  on  promotions  of  trade  extension  classes, 
the  following  was  submitted: 

a*  Working  with  committees  « lead  them  into  brainstorming  for  ideas 
b*  Make  a class  from  a company  with  each  conpany  promoting  the 

class  throughout  the  company* 

How  can  MDTA  help  trade  extension?  It  was  brought  up  that  MDTA  throu^  on- 
the-Job  training  may  help  promote  apprenticeship  due  to  its  assistance  in  monltary 
value  to  cover  the  first  year  expense  in  training  on  the  Job* 

What  experiences  both  good  and  beui  have  been  encountered  in  the  promotion 
of  trade  extension  classes? 

a.  The  lack  of  facilities  and  qualified  teachers 

b.  In  obtaining  instructors  a survey  may  be  made  of  the  personnel 

directory  or  of  industry 

c.  Salary  schedules  sometimes  may  be  low.  They  should  follow  a 

professional  level,  not  a high  school  schedule* 
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d»  A demand  for  upgrading  plumbers  existed. 

e.  Getting  the  highly  trained  engineer  vho  cannot  teach.  The 

following  safeguards  may  be  built  in  to  assist  the  engineer  in 
teaching. 

(1)  Control  the  class  by  watching  daily  enrollments 

(2)  Develop  an  outline  before  classes  start  to  give  guide- 

lines to  follow. 

f.  Provide  an  annual  workshop  for  public  school  counselors  to  inform 

them  on  ^at  we  are  doing  and  how  they  may  assist  us. 

g.  standardize  the  apprenticeship  program  and  trade  extension  programs. 

The  following  laundry  list  was  developed  on  new  courses: 

1.  New  concepts  in  electrical  fields 

2.  Template  drawings  for  pipe  trades 

3.  Digital  systems 

In3>llcatlons  of  numerical  control 

5.  Design  for  manufacturability 

6,  Cost  estimating  in  any  field 


T&I  Sectional  Meeting  - Tuesday,  August  24,  1965  3:15  p.m. 
Speaker:  C.  Raymond  Durkee,  Personnel  Superintendait 
Research  and  Development  Divlsiai 
Kimberly  Clark  Corporation 
Neenah,  Wisconsin 


”What  Industiy  Needs  and  Expects  from  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education" 

experience  with  speakers  or  conference  leaders  has  been 
mything  like  mine.  How  many  times  have  you  heard  a speaker  say,  ’This  is  the 
o^c  I ^ye  ^n  assigned,  but  I am  p-'ing  to  discuss  something  Just  a little  bit 
different.  It  happens  surprisingly  often,  doesn't  it?  Well,  chalk  up  another 
one  because  I am  about  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  liberty  I am  about  to  take  with  mjr  topic  concerns  the  word  'industry.' 

I do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  about  the  needs  of  all  ’industry’ 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Neither  do  1 feel  qualified  to  speak  about  the  broad 
needs  ^d  e:g)ectations  of  even  our  ovn  paper  industry.  What  I would  like  to  do 
this  afternoon,  is  share  with  you  some  of  the  e:qperiences  and  some  of  the  needs 
of  one  co^my,  Kimberly-Clark.  We  are  one  of  the  State’s  largest  companies  and 
associated  with  one  of  the  State’s  largest  industries.  Because  of  these  factors 
perhaps  our  e:q>erience  can  be  considered  as  representative  of  industry's  needs  * 
in  this  State.  That  Judganent  you  will  have  to  make  after  I have  concluded. 

Some  brief  background  information  about  our  company  nay  be  helpful  to  your 
understanding  of  my  comments.  I hope  that  most  of  you  know  that  Kimberly-Clark 
is  one  of  the  country’s  largest  paper  cong)anie8  with  sales  this  last  year  in 
excess  J577,000,000.  Prom  our  headquarters  in  Neenah,  we  operate  94  production 
and  distribution  facilities  in  25  different  countries.  Our  products  are  now 
available  around  the  world  in  some  125  countries.  Of  the  approximately  21.000 
people  ^0  a^e  up  the  Kimberly-Cli rk  organization,  more  than  5,300  are  located  in 
Wisconsin,  This  makes  Kimberly-Clark  one  of  the  State's  largest  ea5>loyers. 
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The  Research  and  Engineering  Division,  vlth  which  I an  associated,  Is  located  in 
Neenah,  enplc^lng  approximately  1»60  engineers,  scientists,  technicians,  maintenance 
and  clerical  enployees. 

About  1 1/2  years  ago  a committee  of  Research  and  Engineering  managers 
embarked  on  a detailed  study  to  determine  ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  Research  and  Engineering  Division*  Their  study  included  an  opportunity  for 
each  professional  enployee  to  express  his  needs  for  inproving  his  own  professional 
effectiveness  as  well  as  that  of  the  division*  One  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
study  was  that  considerable  improvement  had  to  be  made  in  up-dating  the  skills 
of  our  staff.  We  Idoxtified  four  fundamental  needs  that  had  to  be  met: 

1*  Get  present  skills  up  to  date 

2.  Keep  present  skills  xtp  to  date 

3 I Broaden  present  skills 
Add  new  skills 

What  are  our  specific  needs  and  how  can  you  help  us  to  meet  than?  The  two 
broad  areas  of  need  are  (l)  degree  or  credit-oriented  programs,  and  (2)  programs 
directed  toward  skill  improvement,  up-dating  or  retraining,  the  latter  being  non- 
credit,  non-degree  work* 

In  the  degree  or  credit  area,  we  feel  that  local  colleges  and  universities 
(such  as  Wisconsin  State  Ikiiversity-Oshkosh,  Lawrence  Ikilvenlty,  St*  Rorbert 
College,  Marquette  University,  Ikilverslty  of  Wlsconsln-Madlson,  the  Itoiverslty 
Extaision  at  Menasha  and  others)  are  best  equipped  to  provide  our  pecple  with  the 
help  they  need*  The  people  participating  in  this  kind  of  program  fall  into  two 
categories*  The  first  category  is  the  recent  hi^  school  graduate  or  college 
dropout  »rtio  is  working  toward  a bachelor  degree.  For  exaaple,  we  have  two  techni- 
cians who  have  now  e:diausted  all  of  the  courses  that  they  are  able  to  take  for 
credit  at  the  Menasha  Extension*  Row  they  must  go  sometdiere  else  to  c<mplete 
their  degrees*  Both  of  these  men  are  married  and  have  children*  Kimberly-Clark 
has  been  encouraging  their  efforts  throu^  financial  assistance  and  revised  work 
schedules*  Ibe  latter  was  necessary  because  their  courses  at  the  Menasha  Extension 
were  only  offered  during  the  day. 

Ohe  second  gro\q>  looking  for  degree  or  credit  oriented  programs  represents 
those  employees  who  want  to  work  toward  advance  degrees*  We  have  members  of  our 
staff  who  are  working  on  such  programs  now  through  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madisou  and  the  University  of  Minnesota*  One  of  our  engineers  just  finished  taking 
7 hours  of  credit  work  at  Minnesota  during  their  5-week  summer  session.  This  is 
a man  51  years  old  with  28  years  of  experience  taking  modem  courses  in  thermo- 
dynamics and  calculus*  Commendable,  isn't  it? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  degree  or  credit  oriented  work  ^diich,  in  terms  of 
future  needs,  is  becoming  of  even  greater  interest  to  us*  It's  in  tMs  area 
where  we  feel  the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educational  system  can  render 
a much  needed  service*  Our  requirements  for  technicians  are  changing*  Today  we 
need  fewer  pilot  eqidpment  operators  and  technicians  who  perform  only  routine 
testing  procedures  than  we  did  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  What  we  do  need  are 
men  and  women  idio  are  equipped,  thro\igh  post  hl{dx  school  training  and  experience, 
to  be  true  extensions  of  the  engineers  and  scientists.  They  must  be  capable  of 
providing  skillful  and  knowledgeable  technical  assistance*  They  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  swing  with  the  needs  of  a dynamic  scientific  world.  To  meet  this  changing 
need  in  recent  years,  we  have  been  hiring  one  or  two  year  college  dropouts*  An 
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°“®  ^ Associate  in  Applied  Science 

thfheart  chemical  technology.  Since  the  Pox  River  Valley  is 

the  he^  of  the  nation's  paper  industry  and  since  the  paper  industry  is  basicallv 

^°P®^  t*»at  a technical  school  providing 
the  physics,  mechanics  and  English  beyond 

need8^?n®f?^f°“  Chemical  process  or  technology,  there  are  two  other  sizeable 
needs  in  the  two  year  degree  area.  One  is  the  field  of  electronics.  Madison  now 

ifthe  fiS®T  excellent  training  in  this  field.  The  other  need 

sLooln^f!™i  f data  processing,  our  'friend*  the  computer.  Some 

chools  (Appleton  is  an  exan5>le)  are  already  meeting  this  need.  The  future  need 
for  programmew  and  operators  in  business  information  and  process  control  will 

neJ®S^e5^«iiit«  analysis,  data  transmission,  and  who  knows  what  other 

new  developments,  will  have  e^losive  affects  on  this  need. 

eet  ^ interest  in  the  two  year  degree?  Can't  these  people 

Sa+  Uffh  i ? training  with  Just  a few  courses?  In  our  opinion,  the  two  year 
post  high  school  trained  technician  is  substantially  better  equipped  to  meet  the 

thrSaf+r®^  ° iff?®!  technology  than  his  counterpart  whfdoes  not  have 
the  additional  solid  background  in  science  and  math.  He  singly  has  a broader  and 
toper  to,  ™ rf. ich  to  toiia.  HU  flerUlllty  to  ton  uSeLeTlliS^Li;! 

2.tot  UoMaaea  Me  velne  to  ns  vhlle  at  the  sane  tine  Insuring^ 

against  his  own  technical  or  economic  obsolescence* 

discussing  some  of  the  needs  in  the  degree  or  credit  area. 

3 urn  to  th*}  need  for  skills  in5>rovement , or  non-degree  programs, 

Tt-eao  f ^ the  most  help.  This  concerns 

present  enployees  who  are  fully  eaployed  and  would  be  part-time  students  in  either 

^ or  evening  programs.  These  needs  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.  The 
first  category  takes  in  the  professional  engineers  and  scientists  whose  needs 
^r  skills  Improvement  are  generally  at  the  college  or  university  course  level. 

S?!  ®?  ^ attending  brief  refresher  courses,  seminars,  correspondence 

stu^,  or  personal  association  with  someone  in  their  field  of  interest.  Your 
facilities  have  been  helpful  in  the  past  and  can  be  of  even  greater  help  in  the  ^ 

technical  up-dating  or  review  courses  in  various  areas. 
Such  fielto  as  electronics,  mathematics,  physics,  materials,  etc.,  are  fields 

ScSiqS^n  up-to-date  on  new  developments  or 

However,  the  greatest  need  exists  with  our  present  technicians.  The  lob 
requirements  are  rapidly  pulling  away  from  their  skills.  This  is  a classif 
example  of  the  Job  requirements  being  upgraded  and  some  of  our  people  not  keeping 
pace.  Most  of  these  technicians  came  from  our  local  mills  where  they  displayed 
oSfftefof”??  potential  than  their  hourly-paid  production  Jobs  required!^  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  these  men  and’ women  have  only  high  school  educations.  When  we 
needed  technicians  for  operating  pilot  equipment,  routine  testing,  or  simple 
laborato^  procedures,  they  were  very  satisfactory.  Today,  some  ten  to  nfteen 
years  later,  our  needs  are  different.  As  the  cost  of  professional  talent  sky- 
more  and  more  economically  essential  that  we  keep  our  pro- 
fessionals occup-d  on  truly  professional  level  work.  This  means  that  techni- 

cians must  pick  up  m^  of  the  "doing,"  lower  level  activities  formerly  done  ly 
engineers  and  scientists,  uuuc  oy 
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It  is  with  this  group  that  your  services  are  sorely  needed.  These  are  loyal, 
conscientious,  hardworking,  interested  people  whom  technology  has  passed  hy. 

We  need  your  help  to  provite  training  facilities  to  help  them  remain  productive 
workers  in  a rapidly  changing  world.  We  must  develop  ways  to  help  them  at  least 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  Hopefully,  we  would  like  to  have  than  grow  and  take  on 
even  greater  responsibility.  They  have  many  years  of  practical  e^qperience,  but 
they  need  modem  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry,  physics,  math,  etc. 

Ve  must  remember  in  planning  courses  for  them  that  they  have  been  out  of  high 
school  for  10  to  25  years.  Many  of  them  have  never  taken  a classroom  course 
since  that  time. 

As  a step  In  meeting  this  need,  last  winter  Jim  Malotke  and  1 worked  out 
a program  to  offer  a hl^  school  chemistry  course  to  technicians  in  our  community. 
The  response  was  so  great  that  Jim  had  to  run  the  course  in  two  sessions.  Even 
thoujdi  attendance  was  excellent,  most  of  our  men  found  the  course  to  be  extremely 
difficult.  Here  were  men  with  many  years  of  practical  experience  around 
chemical  equipment  and  laboratories  and  yet  they  had  considerable  difficulty  with 
a basic  high  school  chemistry  course.  Why?  One  reason  is  that  men  who  have  been 
out  of  school  this  long  find  classroom  discussion  of  theory  veiy  difficult  to 
absorb.  This  is  particularly  true  irtien  there  ere  few  practical  Job  related 
exaB5>les  to  go  along  with  the  textbodc  theory.  Yet  they  must  get  this  theory. 
Another  good  reason  for  the  difficulty  Is  that  1965  science  is  Just  plain  tou^, 

I will  make  some  suggestions  as  a result  of  this  experience  a little  later  on. 

We  feel  that  the  employee  and  his  enployer  share  in  this  responsibility 
for  iqp»dating  of  skills.  !Qie  initiative  must  rest  with  the  erployee.  The  emplc^er 
can  (ally  create  a climate  that  stimulates,  encourages,  assists  and  rewards  self- 
development. At  Research  and  Engineering  ve  have  a schedule  of  allowances, 
based  <ai  appraised  present  Job  performance,  that  provides  an  cQ.l<nrance  for  our 
best  te(±nlclans  of  up  to  $300  a year  and  two  weeks  paid  time  away  from  vork  per 
year  to  participate  in  xp-datlng  programs.  One  of  our  biggest  problems  in 
implementing  this  program  for  technicians  has  been  in  finding  the  facilities, 
programs  and  courses  that  they  need.  The  cost  and  time  can  be  worked  out.  The 
designing  of  the  course  Is  difficult  and  requires  consldeieble  skill  and  experience. 

You  mle^t  say,  "If  you  are  so  concerned,  why  dm't  you  develop  and  ccmduct 
inplant  courses?  Lots  of  other  companies  have  done  this."  Our  feeling  on  this 
is  that  we  are  not  in  the  educational  business.  We  ere  not  trained  teachers.  We 
cannot  keep  up  with  all  of  the  modein  teaching  techniques  and  tools.  We  we  in 
the  business  of  researching,  developing  and  designing  new  products  and  process 
improvements  for  our  company.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  on  our  staff  or  take 
time  away  from  their  primary  duties  to  prepare  class  material  and  instruction  for 
inplAnt  courses.. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  are  in  the  educational  business.  A very  special  type 
of  education  at  that  • Vocatloncd,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  You  can  be 
all  of  the  things  I Just  mentlonsd  that  ve  are  not. 

I would  like  to  conclude  now  by  summarizing  a few  points: 

1.  In  preparing  new  people  for  our  payroll,  we  would  very  mtuch  like  to  see  a 
two  year  program  available  throu^  the  Vocational  and  Technical  school 
system,  offering  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  in  chemical 
process  or  chemical  technology.  Many  schools  throu^out  the  country, 
including  the  Milwaukee  Scdiool  of  Engineering,  have  such  a program  now. 
Obvicjusly,  ve  feel  an  excellent  location  for  such  a program  would  be  in 
the  Fox  River  Valley, 
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2«  In  my  opinion,  a more  urgent  need  for  the  Technical,  Vocational  and 
Adult  Educational  System  lies  in  the  field  of  retraining.  Mahy  people, 
regardless  of  their  previous  training  or  occupation,  need  assistance  in 
protecting  their  economic  future.  The  rapidly  changing  world  of  science 
and  technology,  acting  in  an  atmosphere  of  Increased  competition, 
serioiisly  challenges  any  eaqplcyee's  ability  to  continue  to  perform 
productive  work.  All  of  us  must  be  dynamic  and  flexible  to  meet  these 
challenges.  You  must  become  e3q>erts  in  the  field  of  retraining.  This 
requires  thorough  study,  analysis,  end  planning.  We  have  a great 
deal  to  learn  in  the  field  of  retraining.  You  must  develop  new  and 
better  ways  to  teach  these  people,  people  who  have  entirely  different 
motivations,  fears,  and  apprehensions  than  the  post  hl^  school  student. 

3.  You  must  be  equipped  to  teach  theory,  but  be  able  to  relate  theory  to 
Job  experience  or  requirements.  Use  the  best  'teachers'  to  teach  the 
theory,  but  use  Industry  representatives  as  advisors.  Providing 
advisors  is  where  we  can  be  of  the  most  assistance,  not  by  supplying 
professionals  to  be  part-time  teachers.  The  Industry  advisors  can 
relate  the  theory  to  Job-related  situations  and  problems,  idilch  we  feel 
is  absolTitely  essential  for  people  involved  in  retraining.  Retraining 
study  is  tough,  painful  work  for  many  of  these  people.  Many  of  them 
have  never  taken  a classroom  course  since  their  hi^  school  days.  The 
secret  in  retraining  is  to  gear  the  material  to  the  level  of  the  class. 

This  takes  considerable  skill  end  experience  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
Be  certain  your  instructors  are  able  to  do  it.  The  students  won't  go 
throuf^  all  the  'agony'  unless  they  can  understand  the  material  and  see 
its  practical  value  and  somewhat  immediate  application. 

Use  experts,  don't  get  Just  anybody  to  teach  a course.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  refresher  courses  for  professionals.  They  need  and  expect  top 
caliber  people.  The  principal  criticism  we  have  heard  over  the  years 
about  your  programs  focuses  on  the  caliber  of  instruction.  It  is  better 
not  to  give  a program  at  all  than  to  run  a poor  one.  You  must  search 
for  and  develop  outstanding  instructors.  People  from  industry  may  know 
their  field  but  they  are  often  very  poor  Instructors. 

Gentlemen,  I have  been  honored  by  your  invitation  to  share  sane  of  ny  thinking 
and  experiences  with  you,  I am  not  sure  I have  told  you  anything  that  you  didn't 
already  know.  Maybe  it  has  been  helpful,  thou^,  to  hear  some  of  these  needs 
ejpressed  in  a different  way  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a typical  large  Wisconsin 
manufacturer. 

We  need  each  other's  assistance  in  meeting  this  problem  - one  of  society's 
toughest.  We  expect  you  to  provide  the  expert  know-how.  You  should  expect  us  to 
provide  encouragement,  support  and  cooperation.  We  will  accept  our  challenge. 

Are  you  ready  to  take  up  yours?  Thank  you." 
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The  second  speaker  vas  Mr,  Ted  Jochem,  Technical  Personnel  Supervisor,  Cutler- 
Haamer,  Milwaukee,  Vlscwsln. 

"Technician  levels  in  an  Industrial  Organization" 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  industry's 
view  of  the  technological  world  and,  particularly,  the  technician's  position  and 
role  in  this  coB5>lex  structure.  The  close  relationship  which  is  developing 
between  educational  circles  and  industry  is  heartening.  It  is  obviously  ingwrati' s 
that  we  understand  one  another,  recognizing  each  other's  problems  and  needs  in 
developing  our  common  goals.  This  mutual  interest  Is  concerned  not  only  with  the 
initial  and  formal  educational  efforts,  but  also  with  expansion  in  the  coaqplex 
and,  as  yet,  somewhat  Inadequately  defined  continuing  education  activity. 

It  would  be  repetitious  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  on  the  conn 
plexlty  of  the  technological  world.  You  are  aware  of  this.  However,  it  is 
congtlex,  not  only  in  its  scientific  achievements,  but  in  the  isgtlementatlon  of 
these  in  terms  of  products.  The  significant  factor  here  is  the  reduction  of  the 
time  between  discovery  and  liig)lementatl(xr—that  Is,  translating  ideas  into  products 
and  services.  In  the  past,  this  lBg>lementatlon  was  at  first  centuries  and  then 
^ years  b^lnd  the  scientific  discovery.  Ideas  lay  dormant  for  long  periods 
’of  time  before  they  were  translated  into  products.  Today,  the  time  interval  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a degree  that  the  two  evrats  appear  to  be  almost  simultaneous. 
Take,  for  Instance,  the  semi-conductor  field.  Ten  years  ago,  swol-conductor 
physics  vas  in  its  infancy.  An  understanding  of  interactions  at  the  sub-atomic 
level  in  intrinsic  semi-conductors  and  at  the  interfaces  of  extrinsic  semi- 
conductors was  Incongaetely  developed.  And  yet,  the  transistor  radio  appeared 
almost  immediately.  The  use  of  static  elemaits  in  logic  systems  and  switching 
c "Cults  was  pTOceedlng  hand-in-hand  with  the  development  of  the  physical  knowledge 
of  transistors.  Today,  we  are  working  with  SCB's,  three-junction  devices. 

These  considerations  serve  to  illustrate  the  changing  character  of  our 
technological  world.  Obviously,  training  and  education  are  changing  as  well, 

Basic  principles  In  science  and  engineering  still  must  provide  the  fundamental 
approach  to  education  in  these  areas.  However,  the  field  of  knowledge  has 
expanded,  more  bits  must  be  mastered.  In  Industry,  products  have  changed,  but 
also  increased  in  number  and  coB^lexity,  In  the  control  field,  practically  all 
conqwnents  made  available  in  the  past  75  years  sure  still  in  use;  obviously,  not 
in  the  same  form  and  certainly  more  sophisticated  and  better  designed.  They  are 
all  a part  of  the  engineer's  kit  of  products.  / As  a result,  the  on  an 

engineer's  time,  both  in  relation  to  mainta^lng  contact  with  the  field  as 
regards  new  developments  in  science , in  materials  and  techniques  and  in  remaining 
aware  of  current  products,  has  made  It  lsq>osslble  to  operate  as  he  has  in  the 
past.  Industry  has  responded  by  spreading  the  activities  previously  handled  by 
an  engineer  over  a larger  number  of  specially  trained  people.  As  a result, 
responsibilities  have  been  realigned  and  individuals  with  different  educational 
backgrounds  have  appeared  on  the  industrial  scene. 

1940,  the  engineer  was  expected  to  be,  and  frequently  was,  an  individual 
with  a wide  variety  of  technical  capabilities.  He  vas  required  to  carry  out  a 
design  function,  an  application  function,  as  well  as  an  overall  product  management 
activity.  At  that  ■cime,  thou^  technology  vas  not  standing  still,  it  was  moving 
at  a leisurely  enough  pace  to  allow  the  engineer  to  acquire  adequate  skill  and 
knowledge  to  serve  these  various  areas.  He  was  a very  busy  man.  Not  only  did  he 
conceive  the  design,  but  he  frequently  translated  his  ideas  into  drawings— not 
Just  sketches,  but  conqilete  working  production  drawings.  Not  only  did  he  analyze 
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his  designs  froat  a theoretical  viewpoint,  but  he  was  also  expected  to  evaluate  the 
^signs  by  laboratory  and  fieU  testing.  Finally,  be  supervised  and  frequently 
determined  the  production  methods  and  tooling.  He  did  the  entire  Job,  from 
^termination  of  product  need,  through  the  process  of  creating  the  design  and  the 
lB5)leinentatlon  of  the  Idea*  He  also  found  himself  Involved  in  application  engineer- 
ing, fitting  the  product  to  use  in  various  ways  and  situations. 

As  technology  expanded,  stimulated  at  that  time  by  the  pressing  need  for 
finding  new  and  ingaroved  ways  of  protecting  our  own  lives  and  possessions  while 
destroying  those  of  the  enemy,  the  engineer  was  no  longer  able  to  handle  all  of 
these  activities.  Yet  he  necessarily  was  forced  to  remain  cognizant  of  the  entire 
process  because  of  the  integrated  nature  of  the  product  design  activity.  The 
obvious  solution  was  the  delegation  of  certain  phases  of  the  activity  to 
specifically  trained  individuals.  Industry  spawned  a new  breed  of  technicsLl 
individual— the  technician— skilled  in  specific  technical  eumas  end  activities,  and, 
because  of  continuing  and  pointed  attention  and  effort,  more  effective  in  these 
activities  than  the  engineer.  The  technician,  with  a recognized,  permanent  position 
in  the  technological  world,  was  bom.  I do  not  wish  to  in?)ly  that  some  such 
individual  did  not  exist  prior  to  this.  He  did,  but  his  position  was  somewhat 
anonalous  and  most  frequently  was  achieved  solely  through  native  ability  and 
e:Q>erlence  rather  than  by  an  integrated  educational  and  Job  trednlng  program. 

Today , the  technician  is  an  important  and  Indispensable  member  of  the  technological 
spectrum.  In  passing,  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  rate  of  technological 
advance  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing,  and  that  this  explosion  is  stimu- 
lated by  ' -Ceful  pxursuits,  spau:e  technology,  rather  than  by  needs  devoted  to 
destruction.  This  is  somewhat  unprecedented  in  recorded  history. 

Hecognltlon  of  the  technician's  position  in  industry  is  evidenced,  not  only 
by  the  many  Job  oriented  curricula  in  technical  schools,  but  also  by  professional 
recognition  of  this  class  of  Individual.  The  H.S.P.E.  sponsors  the  Institute 
for  Certification  of  Engineering  Technicians.  This  parallels  the  registration 
pattern  for  engineers.  Thoufi^,  at  present,  this  is  an  inter-professional  activity, 
it  may  not  be  very  long  before  it  achieves  legal  recognition.  The  definition  of 
the  engineering  technician  is  one  which  Identifies  the  broad  activity  area  in 
which  he  performs. 

This  definition  brings  together  many  skills  and,  obviously,  many  different 
educational  background.  It  might  be  difficult,  from  this  definition,  to 
associate  particular  Industry  needs  with  specific  training  activities.  To  clarify 
this,  we  will  look  at  the  technological  world  first  in  terms  of  educational  require- 
ments and  activity  areas.  Following  this,  we  can  explore  the  various  positions  which 
the  technician  occupies  in  industry,  and,  later,  devote  soms  attention  to  the 
educational  background  of  the  technician. 

The  chart  represents  the  education  areas  in  the  technical  spectrum.  This 
is  broken  down  in  a way  which,  I suspect,  will  not  receive  cosplete  acceptance. 
However,  it  attempts  a more  definitive  approach  to  these  position  and  education 
areas.  Let  ne  call  your  attention  to  one  aspect  of  this  chart.  The  order  of  the 
chart  is  not  Intended  to  define  hierarchy  of  position.  It  does  fall  into  an 
educational  pattern.  The  scientist  or  engineer  is  not  a craftsman  and,  by  education, 
is  not  capable  of  doing  a craiftsnian's  Job. 

Likewise,  engineering  assistants  have  particular  skills,  which  are  generally 
outside  the  effective  acccmpllshments  of  an  engineer  or  scientist.  Looking  at  it 
another  way,  the  chart  does  not  represent  a progressloi,  al  individual  would  not 
generally  start  out  as  a craftsman  or  engineering  assistant  end  move  along  the 
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cbaxt  to  become  an  engineer  or  scientist.  Obviously,  this  could  be  done,  but 
each  division  on  the  chart  represents  a separate  educational  activity  idilch,  in 
only  a limited  vay  and  in  only  a few  instances , can  be  assumed  to  be  applicable 
to  another  division. 

The  choice  an  individual  makes  as  to  the  technological  area  in  which  he 
wishes  to  participate  is  based  on  many  things.  It  would  be  coo^letely  erronelous 
to  draw  as  a generalization  the  conclusion  that  a choice  of  area  is  indicative 
of  an  inability  to  achieve  highly  satisfactory  goals  in  another  area.  The 
characteristic  of  'wanting'  to  do  certain  things  is  a most  Is^ortant  motivating 
factor  in  the  choice  of  activity. 

The  Chart  Indicates  varied  activities  for  these  areas.  There  was  a time 
when  the  engineer  was  eiqpected  to  handle  the  activities  we  now  assign  to  en 
englneer»asslstant  and  a technician,  in  addition  to  the  design  activity  we  normally 
associate  with  engineering.  This  is  no  longer  true.  The  engineering  curriculum 
no  longer  has  room  or  time  for  the  teaching  of  skills  in  these  other  areas.  The 
engineer  today  is  usually  not  a good  draftsman,  nor  does  his  training  prepare  him 
for  this.  The  man  trained  as  an  engineering  assistant,  particularly  when  operating 
as  a laboratory  assistant,  is  much  more  competent  in  his  field  than  the  present 
day  engineer~and  engineers  are  not  good  welders  and  testers.  Self-learning  may 
make  them  reasonably  good  TV  repairmen— at  least  many  of  them  think  they  €ire. 

There  is  a closer  relationship  between  the  technician  and  the  skilled 
specialist.  1 have  made  this  distinction  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  in 
training.  There  is  a considerable  distinction  caa  this  basis  between  the  engineer- 
ing assistant  and  the  technician.  Many  Indxistrles  fail  to  recognize  this.  This 
has  caused  some  confusion  in  educational  circles.  The  difference  shows  more 
pointedly  in  the  curricula  followed  by  these  two  grades.  We  will  discuss  this 
more  in  detail  a little  later. 

I 

Where  do  these  people  fit  in  industry?  The  second  chart  shows  the  general 
area  of  applied  activity,  the  technical  world.  Space  relationships  of  these 
boxes  is  not  definitive  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  the  technical 
world— nor  does  it  indicate  a chain  of  command.  It  only  shows  relationships. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  industry,  the  oigineer,  who  is  the  implementor, 
assumes  a central  position  for  ease  of  developing  these  associations. 

I had  mentioned  previously  that  the  separation  of  activities  that  uave  been 
usually  grouped  under  the  term,  'technician'  was  determined,  to  some  degree, 
by  the  direction  of  educational  effort.  This  third  chart  illustrates  this  point. 
The  data  for  the  chart  developed  from  studies  of  curricula  in  various  vocational 
end  technical  schools.  *%ere  is  some  variation,  and  not  all  schools  are  as 
definitive  in  these  areas.  This  chart  is  ot  to  scale;  this  nicety  bowing  to 
readability.  The  'relative  hours'  on  the  chart  are  based  upon  an  evaluation  of 
hours  per  week  spent  in  the  particular  areas.  Engineering  assistants  spend  157 
weekly  hours  divided  as  shown.  Though  it  is  not  shown  on  the  chart,  the  division 
of  time  matches,  fairly  closely,  tne  engineering  curriculum.  Exclusive  of  Math, 
the  engineering  assistant  devotes  about  71^  of  his  time  to  his  technlceiL  specialty 
and  to  basic  science.  The  technician  spends  8lJ(  of  his  time  in  similar  areas  and 
the  skilled  specialist,  67/(.  Placing  mathematics  into  the  picture,  these  figures 
become  83$,  97  1/2%  and  100$.  Saying  it  another  way,  the  three  classes  of 
individuals  devote  outside  their  specialties  time  values  of  17$,  2 1/2$  and  0$. 
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Bagineerlxig  figures  vere  not  charted,  but  these  are: 


Specialty  lt2j^ 

Related  ROJt 

Hath  13!^ 

Huoanities 


Listing  these  coopaxatlTely,  ve  obtain: 


Engineer 


Engineering  Skilled 

Assistant  Technician  Specialist 


Technical  75^ 

RcD-Technlcal  2^% 


83)^  97 1/2?  100? 

17?  2 1/2?  0? 


I sake  no  clalns  for  the  uniTsrsal  accuracy  of  these  figures.  There  are 
too  many  variations  in  curricula.  However,  I belie^»  the  general  trend  as  indicated 
by  the  listing  above  is  correct,  I nij^t  pose  the  obvious  question  concerning  the 
considerable  disparity  in  non-technlcal  subjects.  These  people  are  educated 
people  in  the  sense  that  for  the  most  part,  they  have  gone  beyond  hijdi  schcol. 

The  positions  they  assuns  in  industry  do  carry  sone  inqiaet  for  this  reason  and 
will  affhct,  in  some  msasture,  general  attitudes.  We  mi^t  cMislder  that  some 
understanding,  particularly  of  business  and  econoolcs,  would  be  helpful  in  an 
appreciation  of  the  coupler  operation  that  is  U,  S,  industry.  We  nrast  necessarily 
build  specialists.  The  specialized  denands  of  industry  dictate  this. 


Sectional  TU  Hseting  on  Wednesday  10:30  a,m,  August  29,  1969 
Hew  Technologies  - a panel  presentatlai  by  Art  Carlson,  Phil  Stoll,  John  Plenke, 
SLenn  Fiedler,  and  Beatrice  Palen 

Hr,  Plenke  made  soeie  general  remarks  and  set  up  guidelines  for  the  panel's 
presentation,  and  discussion  giving  areas  of  coverage. 

The  first  panel  manber  was  Art  Carlson  on  instrumentation.  He  defined 
instrumentation  as  an  elaboration  of  components  in  automatic  controls.  The  speaker 
stated  that  the  early  surveys  indicated  little  need  for  technicians  in  the  first 
five  years  of  the  program.  The  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  by  subject  matter  is 
as  follows: 


Electronics  90? 

l^draullcs  10? 

^eumuitlcs  10? 

Mechanical  Technology  10? 

The  program  must  be  coipled  with  three  to  four  semesters  of  math.  The 
instrumentation  program  is  a rigid  program  and  a difficult  curriculum  :*ich  is 
geared  for  the  better  students  only,  Mr.  Carlson  then  suiamar' '’.ed  the  chemdcal 
technology  program  lAlch  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  ten  years.  He 
described  this  program  as  a sort  of  a 'lame^duck*  curriculum  very  similar  in 
content  to  the  mietallurgical  technology,  but  now  being  differentiated.  He  pointed 
out  that  chemdstry  is  undergoing  constant  changes  especially  in  plastics.  These 
changes  will  require  revisions  in  curriculum  and  course  content  to  keep  up-tc- 
date. 
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Glenn  Fiedler  spoke  on  "Industrial  Model' Making."  The  inception  of  this 
program  occurred  about  ten  months  ago  throuc^  an  inquiry  by  one  of  the  industries 
for  training  in  this  area.  The  Green  Bay  School  has  had  some  experience  with 
this  type  of  training  from  on-the-job  training  throu^  the  veterans'  programs  in 
the  early  50 'a  at  which  time  three  model  makers  were  trained. 

In  following  up  on  these  completed  trainees,  it  was  learned  that  they  are 
still  in  the  model  making  trade  and  considered  key  personnel  in  their  respective 
Industries.  Tbe  next  step  in  developing  this  program  was  a fozmation  of  an 
advisory  committee  with  the  approval  of  the  program,  the  pilot  course  will  begin 
with  6 students.  Mr.  Fiedler  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  textbooks  which 
directly  apply  to  this  technology,  and  that  there  is  a limited  need  for  this  type 
of  technician.  As  a result,  the  Green  Bay  Technical  and  Adult  School  has  been 
designated  for  the  pilot  program, 

Mr.  Phil  Stoll  spoke  on  Numerical  Control.  He  felt  a better  title  for  this 
program  might  be  a Machine  Tool  Programer.  He  stated  that  the  Fond  du  Lac  School 
is  an  ideal  location  because  of  its  relationship  to  Industry  which  Incorporates 
the  use  of  muEerlcal  control  in  its  production  and  the  product  they  are  developing. 
Mr.  Stoll  pointed  out  that  Glddlngs  and  Lewis  Is  presently  using  machinists 
journeymen  and  converting  them  to  programers  with  additional  training.  The  study 
made  of  a number  of  coiiq)anles  involved  in  automated  machine  tools  disclosed  that 
there  were  52  companies  using  three  different  processes  numerical  control. 

Surveys  made  of  users  and  manufacturers  indicated  a considerable  need  for 
programers.  The  Fond  du  Lac  School  appointed  an  advisory  coBmittee  and  a number 
of  meetings  were  held.  Mr.  Stoll  pointed  out  that  a limited  number  of  technicians 
of  this  type  would  be  needed.  Therefore,  there  should  be  a limit  in  tezms  of 
schools  Involved.  Also,  a considerable  amount  of  hardware  is  involved  which  is 
very  costly.  He  stated  that  the  school  would  be  given  a numerical  control  drill 
press  when  this  program  gets  underway.  In  fissesslng  the  power  technology. 

Mr.  Stoll  stated  that  this  curriculum  started  througji  a need  for  technicians  by 
small  engine  manufactuers  in  the  area  namely  Tecumseh.  Mercury  and  others.  This 
was  followed  iq)  by  a survey  over  a large  area  of  the  Itoited  States.  The  production 
technology  followed  the  same  pattem  in  establishing  the  program. 

Mr.  Curt  Gehllng  reported  on  the  Conservation  Technology  which  steurted  out 
as  a forestry  course.  The  curriculum  at  its  conception  Included  Ecology  and 
siurveyirg  for  forestry.  The  technician  program  started  with  four  students  who 
had  had  previous  lumbering  6]q)erience.  was  expanded  to  include  lumber  grading 
with  field  work  and  land  management.  Marshland  was  added  which  will  allow  for 
wild  life  and  game  management.  The  present  program  is  believed  to  have  a broad 
base.  Graduates  will  be  available  to  government  agencies  as  well  as  the  paper 
industry  and  lumberizig  Industry.  Graduates  are  also  in  demand  by  utilities  such 
as  the  telephone  and  electrical  utilities.  Mr.  Gehllng  pointed  out  that  1/2  day 
per  week  is  spent  in  the  field  in  study  of  soil,  plant  and  animal  growth.  He 
added  that  students  usually  svqiplement  training  with  experience  through  summer 
esplcyment  with  private  and  government  agencies. 

Miss  Beatrice  Palen  reported  on  Health  Occupations.  She  stated  health 
occupations  are  in  their  Infancy  with  rapid  developmental  possibilities.  The 
program  started  with  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  program.  At  present  there  are 
eight  schools  involved  in  this  form  of  training.  Another  school  is  ccmslderlng 
an  addition.  There  are  medical  assistants  in  training  at  five  schools.  The 
Nurse's  Assistants  program  could  be  held  by  many  schools  as  an  extension  program. 
Miss  Palen  pointed  out  that  the  dental  laboratory  assistant  program  will  be 
Q started  in  Milwaukee  as  will  a medical  laboratory  assistant.  It  was  disclosed 
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“t**^®*^  lat  Msistant  program  vas  delayed  because  It  vas  proposed  under 
the  MDTA  prograos  which  are  as  yet  unfunded.  The  optician  program  is  in  the 

speaker  stated  that  ward  clerks  should  be  established  in 
lar^  cities  such  as  Madison  and  Milwaukee.  Extension  training  could  be  done 
by  the  smaUer  communities  to  fit  needs  for  ward  clerks. 

Pirograms  which  may  be  established  in  the  future  are* 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Occupational  Therapy  Assistants 

Radiological  Assistants 

Rlectronlc  Assistants  Maintenance 

Operating  Room  Assistant  (for  large  cities  only) 

Dental  Hygienist 


The  spe^r  stated  that  the  problem  in  many  areas  of  health  occupations  is 
finding  qualified  faculty  to  Instruct  the  programs. 

briefly  that  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical 
® favorite  expression,  when  called  upon  to  establish  priori- 
ties for  certain  programs  was,  "yea.  go  ahead,"  but,  "be  careful,"  "are  we  sure 
ve  are  ready  nw?"  but  "wait."  He  stated  that  thesi  are  only  pr^cautlLSy 
e35»ws8ions.  He  furtter  stated  that  there  are  many  program  possibilities  in  the 
be^th  occupations.  Mr.  Plenke  further  disclosed  he  was  meeting  with  the  law 
enforc^nt  committee  on  other  program  possibilities  also  initial  meetings  with 
the  morticians,  conqputronlcs , and  food  service.  ^ 


Pmel  Presdentatlon  August  25,  1965  1:30  p.m.,  Wednesday  Presentation  by  Messrs. 
Plenke,  Bodlne,  Schantz,  Bachnlk  and  Dr.  Swanscm  and  Mr. 

Sion  Sasser**^  discussed  Associate  Degree  programs,  productl<m  of  trade  exten- 
di.- opened  the  session  by  stating  that  Til  coordinators  can  report  to 

SwS  their  quarterly  and  annually  report  accoa5,llshnents  for  ttat 

period  of  time  ^ can  plan  their  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  year.  Mr.  Plenke 
also  showed  slides  tAlch  were  a cross-section  of  programs  represLting  areas 
schools  with  the^  lab  equipment  and  classroom  situations.  The  speaker  welcomed 

achwls.  The  slides  that  were  shown  represented  business 
training,  food  preparation,  shoe  repair,  hydraulics,  fire 
fluting,  practical  nurse  training,  REA  line  training,  machine  shop,  drafting, 
related  subjects,  police  training. 


Mr.  Bodine  reported  on  MDTA  at  the  local  level, 
things  make  MDTA  unique: 


He  pointed  out  that  several 


1.  ^ding  is  a rags  to  riches"  type  of  operation.  The  program  grows 
^ c^lete  inactivity  to  a buzzing  massive  type  short  term  programs. 
Thew  is  no  ccmtrol  over  the  amount  of  ftmds.  These  funds  are  completely 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Department  of  Labor  can 
relocate  funds.  This  program  is  a ftiU-tlme  short  intensive  program 
with  narrow  objectives,  less  than  one  year,  mostly  25  weeks.  The  program 
consists  of  35-40  hours  per  week  of  training.  ^ 

The  speaker  stated  that  a two  year  program  is  possible,  but  it  would  confUct 
with  our  two-year  full-time  programs.  WSB3  selects  the  stunts  and^Laces 
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the  students  and  determines  whether  or  not  they  will  draw  e subsistence  during 
their  training  period*  The  Department  of  Labor  has  final  say  over  the  program* 

He  pointed  out  that  the  placement  record  was  80)^  and  drop-outs  occurred  at  a 30!C 
ratio*  He  cautioned  that  coordinators  should  not  be  involved  with  MDTA  super- 
vision for  they  have  a full-time  Job  with  the  T&I  coordination.  He  suggested  that 
supervision  be  handled  by  employment  of  additional  perscsinel. 

The  next  speaker  was  Harold  Schantz*  The  title  of  his  presentation  was 
"Construction  and  Eemodellng  of  Facilities*"  The  following  points  were  presented 
by  the  speaker. 

1*  Vocational  schools  have  not  kept  pace  as  far  as  construction  Is 
concerned* 

2*  Other  than  Milwaukee  there  bM  been  very  little  construction  in  our 
system  over  a long  period  of  time. 

3*  Our  vocational  program  has  always  been  caught  in  some  sort  of  emergency 
NYA,  WPA,  War  Training  and  Post  War  Training  and  Retraining* 

1»*  Aid  for  construction  will  be  limited  as  it  is  presently  focused  on  19 
schools  * 

5*  Design  classrooms  I labs  and  shops  not  specifically  for  any  group  for 
utilization  In  a set  design  for  an  overall  school  picture. 

6*  We  can't  Justify  classrooms  in  a shop  any  longer* 

7«  We  can't  Justify  offices  in  a shop  any  longer* 

8*  Instructor  offices  should  be  grouped  together* 

The  next  panel  speaker  was  Joseph  Bachnik.  He  spoke  on  the  "Production  of 
Trade  Extension  Programs."  He  reported  that: 

1*  There  were  some  4,000  apprentices  attending  school  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  1964-6^  school  year. 

2*  That  the  composite  enrollment  in  the  trade  and  extension  aidable 
programs  was  12,376.  A handout  sheet  showing  each  classification  of 
training  was  passed  out  and  each  coordinator  was  asked  to  review 
statistics  and  to  determine  how  he  stood  in  cosparlson  to  other  schools 
in  the  state*  It  was  es^)hasized  that  trade  extension  programs  are  the 
life-blood  of  the  vocational  training  movement.  It  was  here  that 
we  learn  of  new  technologies  and  it  is  throu£^  this  means  that  we  are 
able  to  determine  where  the  tradesmen  are  and  i>diere  they  should  be* 

We  have  a great  responsibility  to  update  and  upgrade  tradesmen  across 
the  board  in  their  respective  trades* 

Tbe  next  panel  member  was  Dr.  Robert  Swanson* 

"What  Role  Stout  State  Ikxiversity  can  play  towards  training  teachers  for 
the  Technical  Institute." 

Dr.  Swanson  stated  that: 

1*  At  the  present  tine,  there  are  no  good  answers  to  this  problem* 

2*  Stout  Ifaiversity  has  made  it  possible  for  students  to  earn  10  credits 
in  another  institution  and  still  graduate  at  the  end  of  four  yeEj*s* 

Stout  Iftilverslty  has  given  one  credit  for  one  week  of  full-time  attendance 
for  programs  given  by  industry  for  valid  types  of  industrial  training. 
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3«  Another  source  of  teachers  might  be  the  people  coming  through  the  tvo 
year  program  of  vocational,  technical  end  adult  education  Vho  may- 
transfer  some  credits  to  Stout  in  hopes  of  recei-vlng  as  much  credit 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Kinsler,  speaker  - "Evaluation  of  Technical  Programs" 

His  experience  and  findings  are: 

1.  Schools  are  not  making  use  of  evaluation  procedures. 

2.  He  advises  that  schools  meet  with  committees  often.  That  the  committees 
serve  as  advisory  nature  caily.  He  recommends  that  a technical  coordina- 
tor be  appointed  to  offer  assistance. 

"State  Oriented  Programs" 

1.  On  these  programs  -the  need  and  Justificatioa  rni^st  be  made. 

2.  A suggestim  v€us  mads  that  the  school  work  with  -the  Employment  Office 
in  placement  and  follow-up  and  in  survey  work  \diich  may  be  very  time- 
consuming. 

3.  In  the  process  of  pre-evaluation  and  evaluation,  be  offered  these 
precautionary  measures: 

a.  Teachers  are  not  informed  or  are  not  a part  of  the  total  development 
of  the  curriculum.  Be  sure  these  people  are  fully  informed. 

b.  Keep  in  mind  that  ve  have  adequate  resource  material. 

4.  Schools  should  request  the  state  office  as  quickly  as  possible  as  to 
their  need  of  evaluation  of  a new  tech  program. 

5.  State  advisory  committee  and  ad  hoc  meeting  - Mr*  Kinsler  pointed  out 
that  basically  there  ere  poor  resi>on8e8  to  these  meetings  from  the  local 
schools.  When  ve  in  the  state  office  receive  no  response,  to  us  this 
means  the  local  school  is  not  interested. 


Sectional  Meeting  August  25,  1965  3:15  p.m*  Speaker:  A.  C,  Larsen,  Occupational 
Extension  Ckwrdinator 

"The  Circuit  Belation  Program,  Its  Policies  and  Procedures" 

Hr*  Larsen  stated  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  circuit  program 
committee  was  the  policy  and  procedure  of  the  circuit  relatims  committee  which 
is  an  association  of  directors  committee  of  nine. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  coordinators  that  bulletin  #1,  "Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures on  Circuit  Relations  Program"  contained  the  cooq>lete  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and  that  a copy  could  be  obtained  by  writing  his  office  if  the  school 
did  not  have  mie  on  file. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  portion  of  payments  made  for  services  of  the 
circuit  program  was  based  on  the  assessed  evaluation  of  the  conmunity.  The 
speaker  stated  that  be  bad  a request  on  the  carpenters  trade  for  teacher  of 
resilient  tile  and  floor  covers.  This  teacher  will  not  be  appointed  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  can  make  utilization.  Hr.  Larsen  divided  the  group 
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of  coordinators  into  four  sections  to  out  some  of  the  problems.  The 
coordinator  and  circuit  teachers  nay  have  mutual  problems  such  as:  "Hov  can  a 
coordinator  help  a circuit  teacher  do  a better  Job?"  The  suggestions  made  by 
the  coordinator  were: 

1.  Acquaint  circuit  teacher  with  school  policy  and  procedure  and  changes. 
Other  remarks  will  be  filled  in  when  they  are  obtained  from  the  circuit 
relations  coordinators. 

2.  How  can  the  services  of  the  circuit  teacher  be  improved? 

The  following  were  suggestions  from  the  group: 

1.  Circuit  should  attend  advisory  committee  meetings  \dienever  possible. 

2.  Advise  the  school,  T&I  coordinator  on  trade  extension  possibilities 
in  terms  of  offerings. 

3.  Teach  trade  extension  if  possible  in  the  evening  school. 


Sectional  Meeting  Thursday,  August  26,  1965,  10:30  A.H.  Mr.  Glenn  Fiefler, 
Chairman 

Hr.  Robert  Gillette,  Secsretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Safety  spoke 
on  "Off  the  Job  Safety."  Hr.  Gillette  stated  that  his  office  is  anxious  to 
vork  with  us  in  vocational  education  to  help  in  this  isqportant  training  need. 

He  stated  that  the  T&I  Coordinators  are  in  a strategic  position  to  work  with 
industry  and  others,  in  implementing  this  type  of  program.  The  speaker  used 
3?MM  slides  in  his  presentation  that  followed  depicting  cost  and  frequency  of 
accidents.  He  pointed  out  that  plants  esiploylng  small  numbers  of  es^loyees  have 
a larger  frequaicy  rate  for  they  don't  have  a safety  director  or  a si^rvlsor  nor 
do  they  have  a formal  program  for  safety. 

The  off-the-Job  injury  accidents  affect  employers  in  grovq>  benefit  plans 
and  cost  employers  approximately  70  dollars  per  worker  per  year.  The  big  question 
or  decision  is  do  we  want  to  pay  for  accidents  or  do  we  want  to  pay  for  prevention 
of  accidents? 

Mr.  Gillette  introduced  the  S(HC  program  "Share  Our  Knowledge"  ^ch  is  one 
of  the  programs  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Safety  is  offering.  He  informed  the 
group  that  educational  poster  flyers  are  available  through  the  Rational  State 
Council  of  Safety.  The  other  services  Include  operation  SOK,  field  service, 
public  inspection  service,  legislation  service,  orgariizatl«ial  service.  He 
stated  that  there  are  30  local  safety  councils  in  the  state  and  that  the  most . 
active  programs  which  are  Joint  efforts  are: 

1.  Punch  press  safety  program 

2.  Driver  improvement  program 

3.  Accident  investigation  (Police  training). 

The  new  programs  Include  "Bow  to  do  it"  Manual 

1.  Police  recognition  program 

2.  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  Program 

3.  The  Mid-Winter  Safety  Conference. 
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It  was  stated  at  this  tine  that  the  traffic  accidents  contribute  to  50J5 
of  the  mmber  of  injuries  occurred  each  year  and  80^  of  the  cost  of  injuries. 
Another  point  was  made  by  Mr,  Gillette  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Safety. 

1.  Uniform  accident  reporting 

2.  A state  subsidy  for  driver  education  training 

3.  Seat  belts  - Gillette  reported  that  the  Mid-Winter  Safety 
Conference  held  on  January  19,  20,  21  at  the  Pfister  Hotel  in  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Plenke  urged  the  coordinators  to  make  every  effort 
to  attend  the  Mid-Winter  Safety  Conference  because  of  its  benefits  in 
terms  of  contact  and  the  instructional  program  contained  in  this 
conference. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  height.  Public  Information  Director  with  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Safety.  His  topic;  "Commercial  Vehicle  Driver  Improvement." 

He  reported  that  the  National  Safety  Council  was  a prime  mover  In  the 
driver  Improvement  program.  He  stated  that  the  standardized  course  in  better 
driving  resulted  in  50/S  better  drivers  as  a result  of  the  program  by  those 
treiined.  This  program  also  gave  Insight  to  the  recognition  of  a pattern  of 
accident  occxirrance.  The  program  is  geared  for  commercial  drivers  and  all  other 
drivers  ybo  make  use  of  the  automobile  in  their  dally  work.  The  program  is  an 
eight  hour  program  which  could  be  broken  down  to  two  U hour  sessions  or  four  2 
hour  sessions.  It  follows  a standard  accident  prevention  formula.  Mr.  height 
recommends  that  about  25  persons  would  be  the  total  in  a class.  A kit  costing 
approximately  $125  has  been  developed  with  films  which  total  another  $125.  The 
films  may  be  rented  free  of  charge  frcmi  the  Enployers  Mutual  of  Wausau.  Included 
with  the  kit  is  a flip  chart,  flannel  board,  a magnetic  chalk  board,  an  instructors 
manued,  student  hand-outs,  pamphlets  and  sheets,  a billfold  size  certificate  and 
student  outline  and  notetaking  booklet.  The  Instructor  wishing  to  teach  this 
course  must  take  the  four  hour  course  and  a teacher  training  session  as  well. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  reasons  why  we  must  sell  this  program.  It  was 
found  that  commercial  drivers  did  not  score  better  than  the  average  driver  as 
a whole  on  the  TV  test.  Commercisd  drivers  drive  more  mileage  than  any  others. 

They  are  behind  the  wheel  more  often  and  for  longer  periods  of  time  and  as  a re- 
sult they  sometimes  get  into  a matter  of  fact  attitude.  The  speaker  advocated 
this  promotional  approach. 

1.  Convince  employers  of  the  need  for  training  and  the  benefits  that 
may  be  derived.  That  the  instruction  can  be  given  at  a crnvenlent 
place  and  need  not  be  in  a school.  This  is  a National  activity.  There 
is  a ready-made  flyer  that  sells  for  $2.65  pei*  100  flyers  that  is 
available  throu^  Wisconsin  Council  of  Safety.  Ibis  may  also  be 
promoted  throu^  women's  groups. 

The  coordinators  then  viewed  one  of  the  seven  films  "Preventable  or  not." 
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August  26,  1:10  p.m.  Business  meeting,  Chairman:  Janes  Malotke 

Two  planning  conmittee  members  for  the  coordinators  conference  were  to  be 
selected  - one  to  replace  Mr.  Roesler  and  one  to  replace  Mr.  Winegamer.  The 
names  of  Robert  Sorenson  and  Carl  Kukllnski  were  nominated  as  planning  members 
of  the  Coordinators  Plaimlng  Committee.  A motion  made  and  seconded  that  a 
unanimous  ballot  be  cast  to  elect  the  above,  two.  Motion  seconded  and  passed 
unanimously.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Humphrey  would  replace  Mr.  Fiedler  as  the 
Green  Bay  representative  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fiedler  reported  on  the  survey  on  post  hi^  school  training  for  pre- 
apprenticeship  training  in  carpentry.  Following  Is  the  full  report: 

"This  is  a report  on  our  survey  regarding  "Post  High  School  Training  for 
Apprenticeship  for  the  Carpenter  TTade"  conducted  among  thirteen  schools  in  the 
state. 


"The  following  committees  have  responded: 


Applets 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Greai  Bay 

Janesville 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Wausau 


Interested  in  further  study 
No  action  for  or  against 
Interested  in  further  study 
Interested  in  ftirther  stu<^ 
Interested  in  further  study 
No  committee  action 
Interested  in  further  study 
No  committee 

Interested  in  further  study 
Left  open  for  future  study 
Interested  in  further  study 
No  reply 

Interested  in  further  study 


"The  Joint  apprenticeship  advisory  committees  were  contacted  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  Interest  in  having  some  sort  of  post  high  school  training 
in  the  Carpentry  Field.  This  trednlng  must  meet  the  apprcTal  of  the  Carpentry 
Trade  and  the  schools. 


"Of  the  13  schools  contacted,  9 were  Interested  in  further  study;  1 committee 
was  not  active;  1 conmittee  did  not  reply;  and  2 committees  would  take  no  action 
for  or  against. 

"This  report  was  made  at  the  Coordinators'  Conference  in  Eau  Claire  last  May 
with  a request  that  each  coordinator  not  already  contacted  take  this  matter  up 
with  his  committee  and  send  us  the  report.  To  date  we  received  only  one  reply 
which  was  frcm  Janesville. 


"The  survey  Indicates  that  most  committees  felt  that  some  further  study  should 
be  made. 

"A  copy  of  this  con^lete  report  will  be  turned  over  to  State  Joint  Carpenters' 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education.  It  will  be  up  to  them  to  discard  this  report  or 
carry  on  a further  study." 
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Mr.  Malotke  suggested  that  a coinmittee  of  three  be  selected  for  future 
plans  to  develop  a standard  outline  for  the  training  of  machine  operators.  The 
names  of  Harold  Thomas  of  Beloit,  Bernard  Ridden  of  South  Milwaukee,  and 
Norbert  Schell  of  West  Allis  were  submitted  and  selected.  A meeting  in  the  near 
future  will  be  called  with  these  people  to  begin  the  standardized  outline. 


Mr.  Hye,  Director,  of  Apprenticeship  State  of  Wisconsin  Speaker: 
"Apprenticeship  and  Its  Relation  to  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education” 

Mr.  Nye  stated  that  the  law  provides  that  some  public  school  will  provide 
the  related  instruction  other  than  that  specification.  No  other  particulars  are 
shown.  The  speaker  said  that  schools  usually  provide  good  instruction. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  at  times  technical  training  appears  to  be  in 
conflict  with  some  of  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  apprenticeship  program. 

He  further  stated  that  convei^atlons  of  these  conflicts  are  conducted  with 
members  of  the  State  Vocational  Board  staff. 

The  speaker  noted  that  a general  exploratory  program  would  be  one  approach 
for  post  hij^  school  education.  After  con^leting  this  exploratory  program,  the 
graduate  could  then  enter  into  apprenticeship  or  other  occupational  endeavors. 

On  the  subject  of  related  instruction,  Mr.  Nye  pointed  out  that  this  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  good  apprenticeship  and  encouraged  the  coordinators  to  work  with  their 
instructors  in  developing  good  high  quality  related  programs. 


Sectional  Meeting  T&I,  Thursday,  August  26,  1965,  2:15  P.M. 

Topic:  "Labor  Point  of  View  on  Apprenticeship" 

Speaker:  John  Heidenreich,  Directing  Business  Representative 

District  No.  10,  International  Association  of  Machinists 
Hilwatikee 

FIRST,  A GENERAL  ASSESSMENT  OP  APPRENTICESHIP  THINKING 

Prom  the  earliest  civilization  to  the  present,  apprenticeship  has  survived 
innumerable  technological  developments.  Unfortunately,  many  self-styled  students 
of  this  aspect  of  industrial  training  seriously  believe  that  apprenticeship  is 
now  obsolete.  It, is  because  of  this  thinking  we  must  re-evaluate  our  policy  and 
program  concerning  apprenticeship  training  because  our  human  resource  require- 
ments for  an  automated  technology  will  not  be  met  by  our  existing.  Inadequate 
programs.  Is  apprenticeship  training  a viable  form  of  training  for  the  preparation 
of  skilled  persons  for  tomorrow's  needs?  Assuming  that  apprenticeship  training 
is  still  appropriate,  what  changes  are  indicated  in  our  public  policy  for  skilled 
manpower  trednlng? 

It  is  aliflost  impossible  to  measture  results  of  an  activity  so  complicated  as 
apprenticeship  training.  For  one  thing,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a criterion  for 
success.  For  another,  the  training  involves  two  interested  parties,  employers 
and  organized  labor,  whose  goals  in  apprenticeship  training  may  not  be  completely 
con?>atible.  Typically,  a union  is  interested  in  limiting  the  matiber  of  people  in 
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a given  occupation  in  order  to  control  jobs  and  to  raise  wages,  whereas  employers 
ere  Interested  in  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  an  evaluation  is  necessary.  It 
should  be  made  by  assessing  the  results  obtained  in  our  apprenticeship  training 
programs  as  viewed  by  organized  labor,  by  industry  and  by  persons  who  have 
consisted  apprentice  programs.  I won't  cover  industry's  views.  I attempt  to 
cover  the  union  views. 


lEE  UNION  VIEWS 

Itoions  always  have  been  and  currently  are  very  much  concerned  with  the 
shilled  occupations.  Concern  with  skilled  occupations  leads  inevitably  to  a 
concern  with  training  procedures  and  with  practices  associated  with  entry  to 
the  skilled  occi^utlons.  Historically,  unions  in  this  country,  and  Indeed  all 
over  the  world,  have  worked  with  enployers  to  train  craftsmen  despite  employer 
apathy  or  opposition.  However,  not  eill  imions  train,  emd  not  all  unions  are 
interested  in  encouraging  apprenticeship  as  a method  for  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  skilled  craftsmen.  But  without  consistent  union  support  there  would 
be  no  federal  policy  or  program  on  apprenticeship  training. 

Union  attitudes  toward  training  vary  considerably,  depending  on  the 
employment  conditions  and  the  technology  of  the  industry  in  which  their  members 
work.  Over  the  years,  the  Building  Trades  and  the  Graphic  Art;i  unionists  have 
been  the  strongest  advocates  of  formal  apprenticeship  tredning.  Unionists  in  the 
mass  production  industries,  with  the  exception  of  some  like  the  Interuatlonal 
Association  of  Machinists,  have  not  been  overly  concerned  with  such  training. 

Within  the  last  2 or  3 years  the  attitude  of  the  industrial  \mlonist  have  changed 
subtly  because  rapid  technological  changes  have  wrought  so  many  changes  in 
occupations  and  in  occupational  relationships.  Job  security,  for  exaBq)le,  is 
becoming  the  foremost  issue  in  collective  bargaining.  However,  it  is  still 
accurate  and  unfortunate  that  I must  say,  unions'  attitudes  toward  apprenticeship 
range  trm  con^lete  disinterest  to  almost  passionate  interest. 

Unions  concerned  with  apprenticeship  have  usually  assumed  one  or  all  of 
the  following  objectives  to  be  attainable  through  such  a program:  to  protect  the 
journeymen's  wage  from  being  undercut;  to  assure  apprentices  a good  chance  to 
learn  the  trade;  to  assure  apprentices  a reasonable  rate  of  pay;  to  prevent  the 
trade  from  being  flooded  with  too  many  journeymen.  More  recently,  there  is  a 
noticeable  trend  that  some  unions  have  been  encouraging  training  programs,  not 
to  reduce  the  number  of  craftsmen  but  for  the  opposite  reason,  namely,  to  build 
up  an  adequate  supply  of  craftsmen  so  that  their  craft  can  conq>ete  for  work. 

Faced  with  excessively  high  wage  costs  or  possible  schedule  delays  because  of 
the  shortage  of  well-qualified  craftsmen  'am^strialists  and  contractors  may 
decide  that  new  products  and  processes  /.  .oh  do  not  require  skilled  craftsmen  may 
be  good  long-term  solutions.  Some  unions  are  aware  that  they  are  not  in  a position 
to  control these  technological  changes  so  they  strive  to  be  competitive  with  the 
new  technology  and  the  changed  labor  costs. 
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EVALUATION 

How  successful  have  unions  been  in  the  pursuit  of  their  goals?  The  answer 
is  that  successes  have  been  moderate  and  failures  numerous.  One  method  unions 
use  to  attempt  to  control  entry  into  trades  and  wages  in  the  trades  is  to 
prescribe  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  Journeymen.  It  is  a consnon  impression 
that  these  apprentice-journeymen  ratios  are  effectively  preventing  entry  into  a 
trade.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that  the  ratios  are  quite 
irrelevant.  Very  few  unions  are  strong  enough  to  insist  that  persons  can  become 
Journeymen  only  by  serving  an  apprenticeship.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that 
apprentice- Journeymen  ratios  are  irrelevant  is  the  fact  that  they  are  simply 
not  used.  There  are  long  waiting  lists  to  be  sure.  A long  waiting  list  may  imply 
a tight  adherence  to  apprentice-journeymen  ratios  but  mere  often  than  not  it 
signifies  declining  total  Job  opportunities.  Usually  when  employers  need 
craftsmen,  unions  have  stretched  apprentice- Journeymen  ratios.  "Taking  the  country 
as  a whole,  there  were  not  as  many  apprentices  as  the  unions  adlowed"  is  the  wsy 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  put  it  Uo  years  ago,  wd  what  was  true  then  seems  to  be  true 
today. 

In  those  situations  where  there  are  formal  apprentice  training  programs, 
it  can  be  argued  that  unions  have  attained  their  basic  objective  of  teaching  all 
the  skill  and  related  elements  of  their  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
reascmi  for  excessive  Jubilation  when  from  30  to  80  per  cent  of  apprentices  drop 
out  of  training  before  completion.  Moreover,  unions  have  evidenced  conflicting 
attitudes  about  training.  They  have  said,  for  example,  that  we  must  improve  the 
quality  of  related  training  because  the  theoretical  aspects  of  a skilled  trade 
are  extremely  important.  But  time  after  time  they  have  permitted  apprentice 
programs  without  any  related  training.  And  while  unions  have  been  concerned 
with  training  they  have  also  permitted  partially  trained  or  untrained  persons  to 
Join  their  ranks  as  Journeymen.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  not  extenua- 
ting clrcumstEinces , but  simply  that,  although  organized  labor  is  very  concemec* 
about  the  training  of  skilled  craftsmen,  controlling  the  nature  of  the  training 
is  not  always  within  its  power. 

Thus  far,  it  would  appear  that  unions  6u:e  having  limited  succesr  in  attaining 
their  apprentice  training  objectives.  Is  this  their  perception?  Are  trade 
unionists  really  concerned?  What  attitudes  do  they  indicate  in  their  current 
statements?  Answers  to  these  questions  are  clearly  and  consistently  indicated  by 
the  A!I.-CI0  as  an  e.relgamated  trade  \mion  movement.  George  Meany,  speaking  as 
president  of  the  AVL-CIO  has  said,  "There  is  general  agreement  that  the  demand 
for  skilled  workers  will  grow  very  rfpidAy  in  the  next  decade,  wh.ile  the  oppor- 
tunities for  unskilled  workers  wild  (.ontinue  to  shrink.  Therefore  our  interest  - 
and  the  national  interest  - ma^t  look  to  an  across-the-hoard  increase  in 
apprenticeship  training." 

Throw, 'Thout  its  history,  the  AFL  - CIO  has  endorsed  the  concept  of  appren- 
ticeship training.  Resolutions  of  support  appear  during  almost  every  onvention. 

In  1959,  f<^^  example,  resolution  98  read:  "The  AFL-CIO  wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  national  apprenticeship  and  training  program  and  urges  the  Congress  to  provide 
more  adequate  funds  to  permit  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
to  extend  this  work  in  the  interest  of  our  technical  progress  and  naulonal 
security." 
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During  ttis  same  convention,  delegates  ea^ressed  concern  about  the  supply 
of  skilled  craftsmen  by  pointing  out  that  "Recognized  apprentice  programs  are 
failing  to  turn  out  anyvhere  near  the  number  of  skilled  Journeymen  needed  each 
year  to  offset  even  the  nvimber  of  skilled  workers  leaving  the  labor  force  through 
death  or  retirement,  let  alone  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  additional 
skilled  workers."  Similar  statements,  viewing  with  alarm  the  declining  number 
of  apprentices  in  training,  and  statements  indicating  moral  support  of  the 
national  policy  can  be  found  in  the  convention  proceedings  of  the  craft  unions 
and  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  Clearly,  many  trade  unions  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  obtain  skilled  Joum^men  is  to  train  than  in  apprentice  training  programs. 

Apprenticeship,  as  far  as  organized  labor  is  concerned,  is  still  a viable 
institution  for  training  Journeymen  and  for  realizing  trade  union  purposes.  In 
spite  of  the  declining  number  of  apprentice  training  programs  and  of  apprentices 
in  training,  most  unions  still  believe  that  apprenticeship  is  desirable.  Union- 
ists are  still  inclined  to  berate  en^loyers  for  neglecting  their  responsibility 
to  train  their  employees.  Even  under  severe criticiam  of  racial  discrimination 
in  apprenticeship,  we  see  no  signs  that  the  training  programs  will  be  eliminated. 

And  there  are  hopeful  indications  that'  even  the  knotty  problem  of  eliminating 
discrimination,  if  any,  in  apprenticeship  will  be  overcome  within  a reasonably 
short  time. 

We  see,  finally,  additional  signs  of  at  least  a small  scale  renaissance 
of  apprentice  training.  Some  unions  are  experimenting  with  pre-apprenticeship 
training  programs  which  offer  youths  an  opportunity  to  learn  some  of  the  basic 
skills  of  their  trade.  A number  of  advantages  accrue  to  all  parties;  the  union 
can  select  and  screen  applicants  for  apprentice  training;  the  employer  receives 
production  from  his  apprentices  frcan  the  very  first  day  of  emplopient;  and  the 
pre-apprentice  learns  the  skills  basic  to  a Job. 

Another  recent  significt  at  developnent  is  the  emergence  of  union  training 
coordinators  or  training  directors  to  supervise,  to  plan,  and  in  general  to  pro- 
mote apprenticeship  training  or  the  newer  skill  improvement  training  (Journeymen 
upgrading  and  improvement).  Some  unions  have  negotiated  with  employers  to 
establish  educational  funds  to  finance  trainii^g. 

In  summaiy,  although  some  believe  that  apprenticeship  is  nwribxmd,  many 
xmions  feel  Just  the  opposite  and  so  strcmgly  that  if  the  Federal  government  dis- 
continued its  modest  programs,  these  unions  would  continue  to  develop  appren- 
ticeship training  as  they  have  over  the  years.  It  needs  to  be  re-emphasized  that 
not  all  unions  share  the  views  Just  described.  The  basic  position  of  many 
industrial  unions  is  that  apprentice  training  is  largely  irrelevant  for  them 
because  the  majority  of  the  occupations  which  their  members  hold  sre  attained 
by  progression  on  a strict  seniority  basis.  There  are,  of  course,  skilled  crafts- 
men in  industrial  unions , and  although  their  wages  and  working  conditions  relative 
to  unskilled  workers  have  been  the  subject  of  bitter  intra-union  squabbles,  their 
training  has  not  posed  any  great  problem.  Although  apprenticeship  training  programs 
are  subject  to  collective  bargaining,  imost  unions  have  not  sou^t  to  interfere 
too  much  with  long  established  apprentice  training  programs.  , 
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Sectional.  Meeting  of  the  T&I  Coordinators,  August  26,  1965,  3;15  P.M. 

Speaker:  Charles  J.  Blanchard,  Industrial  Relations  Director 

National  Metal  Trades  Association 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Topic:  "New  Industrial  Programs  for  Management,  Mld>management  and 

Apprenticeship  Training” 

Chairman  of  the  meeting:  Robert  Sorensen 

Speaker  Informed  the  group  that  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is 
a non~prof:’t  organization  founded  in  I898.  It's  an  association  of  manufacturers 
and  the  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  provide  services  that  may  be  needed 
by  the  associated  groiQ).  The  association  consists  of  1,500,000  employees  in 
plants  of  50  to  200  eo^loyees  in  each  plant.  The  prime  educational  objective 
and  programs  are  job  rating  programs  wags  end  salary  rating  programs,  employment 
assistance  vbich  was  one  of  the  original  functions.  Also  executive  rating  system. 
In  discussing  the  management  development  training  program,  Mr.  Blanchard  pointed 
out  the  Presidents  Round  Table  for  presidents  of  various  ccmg>aDles  holds  six 
meetings  per  year.  Each  member  contributes  $250  annually  for  these  dinner 
meetings  which  are  restricted  to  25  people  per  session.  There  was  also  a manu- 
facturers executive  round  table  \dilch  has  a similar  pattern  discussing  problems 
on  that  level.  There  is  also  a foremans  stqpervisory  meeting  once  a month  on 
Saturday  nl^t  which  consists  of  200-250  foremen  supervisors  ^0  meet  and  discuss 
new  materials  operations  a»'d  technology.  In  the  supervisory  training  program 
approximately  3,000  are  involved  annually  on  a one  to  two  day  seminar  conference. 
Mr.  Blanchard  noted  that  the  association  he  is  repr  senting  is  now  called  the 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Management. 

In  discussing  the  apprenticeship  program  Mr.  Blanched  pointed  out  that 
Wisconsin  has  an  outstanding  program.  Since  Illinois  is  not  a duel  system  it 
cannot  rely  on  a public  funds  of  apprenticeship  training  since  the  funds  needed 
are  seldom  available.  Standards  for  apprenticeship  in  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Maneigement  are  hi^  school  graduates,  age  18-21,  and  test  requirements 
via  George  Spear  a member  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tec^ology  who  has 
compiled  a battery  of  tests  in  mental  maturity,  mechanical  aptitude,  interests 
and  personalities.  This  is  a seven  and  a half  hour  test.  The  related  instinictlon 
for  apprentices  is  given  on  8 hours  per  week  each  week  with  50  hours  per  week  of 
homework  assignments. 

They  have  22  tool  and  die  i^prentlces  ^0  are  indentured  with  I6  remaining 
in  training.  Six  were  predicted  of  marginal  value  throu^  these  test  inter- 
pretations made  by  Dr.  Spear  and  these  did  drop  the  indentures  for  four  years 
with  640  hours  of  related  instruction. 
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- FOREWORD  - 


New  Mexico  is  on  the  "growing  edge"  in  vocational  education. 
Results  of  the  Statewide  Study  of  Occupations  in  New  Mexico  reveal 
that  more  than  60, 000  vocationally  prepared  personnel  are  needed 
within  the  next  five  years.  Area  vocational  schools  can  and  must 
play  a vital  role  in  meeting  many  of  these  needs  which  are  post 
high  school  in  nature. 

This  report  presents  a focus  as  to  where  we  are  nationally  and 
in  New  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  development  of  post  high  school 
programs.  The  challenge  presented  in  an  immense  one. 


J.  D.  McComas,  Head 
Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education  Department 
New  Mexico  State  University 
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CHAPTER  I 

I INTRODUCTION 

1 i The  unprecedented  demands  on  education  and  the  greater  expectancies 

of  today’s  populous  society  from  education  forces  the  leaders  of  education  to  make 

i 

a stringent  evaluation  of  existing  educational  programs  and  institutions.  Are  the 
demands  placed  upon  education  by  youth  and  adults  being  adequately  met?  As  the 
area  of  vocational  education  is  viewed,  a person  could  hardly  conclude  that  the 
demands  are  being  satisfied. 

The  problem  in  vocational  education  is  not  only  what  to  teach,  but  how  to 
teach  most  effectively  and  through  which  institutions  should  vocational  educational 
education  be  conducted.  Area  vocational  schools  have  been  developed  as  one  ap- 
proach by  which  vocational  education  is  conducted.  The  extent  of  the  development 
I of  area  vocational  schools  by  the  fifty  states.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 

Rico  in  providing  vocational  education  is  the  object  of  this  research  report. 
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Statement  of  the  problem.  The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  how  ex- 
tensively area  schools  for  vocational  education  are  being  used  in  the  fifty  states, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  some  background  information 
concerning  area  vocational  schools  and  a general  overview  of  area  vocational 
schools  in  all  states.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Vocational  education  programs  are  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  scope 
across  the  nation.  As  a result,  the  number  and  type  of  programs  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  institutions  offering  vocational  education  vary  among  and 
within  states.  Since  there  is  a wide  variation  in  vocational  programs,  there  is 
a need  for  information  relating  to  the  different  types  of  institutions. 

Specific  Objectives.  The  following  are  the  specific  objectives  of  the  study; 

1.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  development  of  area 
vocational  schools  by  states. 

2.  To  determine  projected  increase  in  the  number  of 
area  vocational  education  programs  by  states  for  a 
five  year  period. 

3 . To  determine  basic  organizational  patterns  of  area 
vocational  schools. 

4.  To  determine  the  age  limits  and  the  sex  of  clientele 


served  by  area  vocational  schools. 
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5.  To  determine  the  range  and  types  of  courses 
offered  by  area  vocational  schools. 

6.  To  review  enabling  legislation  for  area  vocational 
schools  in  New  Mexico. 

7.  To  determine  population  served,  enrollment  by 
courses,  total  enrollment,  and  financial  structure 
of  each  area  vocational  school  in  New  Mexico. 

n.  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 

On  November  1,  1965,  a letter  was  mailed  to  all  state  directors  of  voca- 
tional education.  'The  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  determine  if  area  vocational 
schools  existed  in  the  state,  the  name  of  the  state  director  of  area  vocational 
schools  if  there  was  such  a person  designated  in  the  state,  and  to  secure  bro- 
chures or  printed  material  concerning  area  vocational  schools. 

Limitations.  The  study  was  limited  to  the  45  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  District 
of  Columbia  which  responded  to  the  letter  of  inquiry  mailed  to  them  requesting 
selected  information  concerning  area  vocational  schools.  States  responding 
included:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Conneticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Elinois,  Ihdiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 

New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
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Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah.  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

nL  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Terms  used  in  this  study  were  defined  as  follows: 

Vocational  Education:  Education  and  experience  for  specific  occupations, 
or  a group  of  occupations,  which  necessitate  less  than  a baccalaureate  degree. 

Technina.1  Education:  A highly  specialii:ed  segment  of  vocational  educa- 

tion. 

Technical  Institutes:  Schools  which  provide  technical  education  in  a 
systematic,  highly  specialized,  and  organized  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
training  students  to  become  technicians. 

Vocational  Schools : Schools  which  provide  vocational  education  in  a 
systematic,  organized  manner  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  a 
specific  occupation  or  occupations. 

Vocational-Technical  Schools : Schools  which  provide  both  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

Area  Vocational  Schools:  Schools  which  are  organized  to  provide 
vocatxonal  education  or  a combination  of  both  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion to  the  students  in  a specific  geographic  area  usually  designated  as  the 


attendance  area. 
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The  literature  was  reviewed  with  the  lollowing  purposes  in  mind; 

(1)  to  review  Federal  legislation  directly  affecting  vocational  education 
programs;  (2)  tod  termine  the  importance  and  implications  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  upon  the  establishment  of  area  vocational 
schools;  (3)  to  review  the  history  of  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States 
and;  (4)  to  establish  the  importance  of  area  vocatioiial  scliools  in  the  United 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Rgyigw^f  Fgderal  Legislation.  Prior  to  1917,  the  National  Congress  enacted 
a number  of  laws  providing  Federal  aid  for  educational  programs  in  or  under 
the  control  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  act  of  1917  was  the  first  act  which  provided  for  allocations  of  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  education  in  significant  amounts.  ^ 

The  Smith  Hughes  Act  of  1917.  An  act  providing  a continuing  appropia- 
tion  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  homemaldng, 
and  for  teacher  training  in  each  of  these  fields.  The  funds  appropriated 
reached  a maximum  in  1921  of  $7,200, 000  with  additional  funds  appropriated 
to  insure  that  each  state  received  a minimum  of  $10, 000  each  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  of  trades  and  industry,  and  for  teacher  training.  ^ 

^RoyW.  Roberts,  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1965),  p.  131. 


6 

The  George -Reed  Act.  This  Act  authorized  an  annual  appropriation, 
beginning  in  1929,  for  vocational  home  economics  education  and  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  education  for  a period  of  five  years.  The  sum  of  $500,  000 
was  authorized  in  1929  with  an  increase  of  $500,  000  each  year  for  the  ne  i;  four 
years. ^ 

The  George -Ellzey  Act.  Basically,  the  Act  was  a continuation  of  the 
George-Reed  Act.  It  provided  three  million  dollars  each  of  the  years  1935, 
1936,  and  1937  to  be  equally  divided  among  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.^ 

The  George -Deen  Act.  Since  the  George-Ellzey  Act  would  expire  in  1937, 
leaders  of  vocational  education  petitioned  Congress  through  the  American 
Voc  .cional  Association  to  provide  additional  supplementary  funds  for  vocational 
education.  Accordingly,  Congress  passed  the  George-Deen  Act  which  became 
effective  July  1,  1937.  An  estimated  sum  of  $14,413,  000  was  authorized  by 
this  Act.  It  provided  $12,  000,  000  annually,  to  be  divided  equally  among  agri- 
cultural education,  home  economics  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. One  million  dollars  was  provided  for  teacher  training.  Funds  for 
administration,  distributive  education  and  minimum  allotments  to  states  made 
up  the  balance.  A sliding  scale  of  matching  Federal  funds,  by  state  hinds, 

^Ibid.’.  p.  133. 

^Ibid. , p.  134. 

^Ibid.  ■ p.  135. 
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by  state  funds,  over  a ten-year  period  was  provided  until  all  Federal  funds 
were  matched  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  and  thereafter.® 

The  George-Barden  Act.  This  Act,  an  amendment  to  the  George-Deen 
Act,  became  effective  August  1,  1946.  This  Act  authorized  increased  ap- 
propriations for  programs  of  vocational  education  and  provided  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  these  funds.  Annual  authorizations  were  included  in  the 
amount  of  $8, 000, 000  each  for  home  economics  and  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, $2,  500, 000  for  distributive  education  and  $10, 000,  000  for  agricultural 
education.  These  authorizations  were  also  available  for  vocational  eductition 
programs  to  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  same  basis  as  allocations  to  the  states. 

7 

Minimum  allocations  were  also  included  in  the  ac't. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  This  Act  was  designed  to:  (1)  ex- 
tend present  programs  of  vocational  education;(2)  encourage  research  and 
experimentation;  and  (3)  provide  work-study  programs  to  enable  youth  to  con- 
tinue vocational  education.  This  Act  also  amended  the  Smith-Hughes,  George- 

Q 

Barden,  and  National  Defense  Education  Acts. 


®foid. 

"^Roberts,  op.  cit. , p.  136. 
8 Ibid. 
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Authorizations  beginning  at  60  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  increasing  each  year  to  a maximum  of  225  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  thereafter  were  made  for  extension  of  present  programs,  de- 
velopment of  new  vocational  programs  and  for  research  and  experimentation.® 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  funds  were  distributed  to  the  states  by  a formula 
based  on  population  ratios  and  per  capita  income.  These  funds  may  be  used 
by  the  states  for:  (1)  vocational  education  programs  for  persons  of  various 
levels  of  achievement  and  various  occupations  except  those  requiring  the 
baccalaureate  degree;  (2)  for  teacher  education,  administration,  and  other 
ancillary  services;  and  (3)  for  the  construction  of  area  vocational  education 
school  facilities.  Funds  must  be  matched  on  a dollar  for  dollar  basis  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  and  thereafter.^® 

Implications  and  Importance  af  th£  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Prior 
to  1963,  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  could  not  be  used  by  the  states 
for  construction  purposes.  This  act  not  only  allows  part  of  the  funds  to  be  used 
in  this  manner,  but  specifies  that  one -third  of  each  state’s  allotment  prior 
to  July  1,  1968  and  25  per  cent  thereafter  must  be  used  for  youths  who  have 
left  school  and/or  for  the  construction  of  area  schools. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  had  a tremendous  impact  upon 
the  construction  of  new  area  vocational  schools  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting facilities.  A report  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  entitled. 


u 


u 


LI  o 

ERIC 


®Ibid. , p.  137. 


^®Ibid. 
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"Summary  Report  of  Vocational-Technical  Program  Development  by  States” 
stated: 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  is  fast  becoming  a way  of  life 
in  vocational  and  technical  education.  No  better  indica- 
tion of  this  is  available  at  the  present  writing  that  the 
following  compilation  of  recent  px'eliminary  reports  from 
the  states  and  territories. 

A review  of  these  state -by-state  reports  shov;s  rapid 
progress  in  expansion  and  improvement  of  both  facilities 
and  programs  in  the  field  as  a direct  result  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  speed  with  which  most  states  acted,  despite  the  late 
disbursement  of  Federal  money  in  fiscal  year  1965,  was 
most  impressive. 

Now— less  than  two  years  after  the  broad  Vocational  Act 
became  law-there  is  strong  evidence  that  an  efficient 
system  of  schools,  designed  to  train  and  retain  adults 
and  youth  of  all  ability  levels  for  all  kinds  of  non -professional 
occupations  will  soon  become  standard  operating  procedure 
in  the  United  States. 

A nation-wide  chain  of  state  and  locally-operated  vocational- 
technical  schools  accessible  to  men,  women,  and  youth  is 
fast  giving  American  education  a new  look. 

History  of  Area  Vocational  Schools.  Concerning  area  vocational  schools, 
Alger  reported: 

The  concept  of  area  vocational  education  programs  is  not 
new.  The  state  of  Connecticut  established  a system  of  state 
trade  schools  in  1909.  In  1920,  Maine  w^as  conducting  agri- 
cultural courses  by  using  circuit  teachers.  Through  this 
program,  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Voeati.-nal  Education 
provided  ’unit  courses’  of  instruction  covering  four  to  six  weeks. 


^^Summary  Report  of  Vocational -Technical  Program  Development 
by  States,  A Report  Prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965),  pp.  i - ii. 
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These  itinerant  instructors  carried  their  specialized 
instructional  equipment  with  them.  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  used  circuit  teachers  primarily  in 
agriculture  and  industrial  arts,  but  also  in  such  special 
fields  as  music  and  programs  for  the  handicapped.  These 
were  an  early  form  of  area  vocational  education  programs 
and  illustrate  one  organizational  pattern  for  such  programs 
—that  of  itinerant  teachers  serving  a relatively  large 
area. 

Some  southern  and  eastern  states  have  oi^anized  their  entire  vocational 
education  programs  on  an  area  basis,  many  of  which  started  with  the  passage 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917. 

After  a nation-wide  study  of  area  vocational  programs  and  schools,  the 
American  Vocational  Journal  reported  in  the  September,  1963,  issue  that 
nearly  one-half  million  persons  were  being  served  in  more  than  300  schools 

lO 

in  33  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  fiscal  1963,  71  new  area 
vocational-technical  schools  were  opened,  37  more  were  under  construction, 
and  69  schools  were  in  the  planning  stages.  Fifty -three  schools  were  planning 
to  increase  their  offerings  in  technology  during  1964. 


^^Leon  J.  Alger,  "Background  Information  Concerning  Area 
Vocational  Education  Programs"  (Lansing,  Michigan:  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  1963),  p.  7.  (Mimeographed.) 

^^"States  Expand  Area  Schools  and  Programs, " American 
Vocational  Journal,  38:13,  September,  1963. 
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Dunbar  reported,  "In  1956,  tweniy-eight  states  had  such  (area 
vocational)  schools,  mostly  providing  a tvi'o-year  training  program  for  post- 
high  school  students. 

While  there  are  new  programs  and  some  in  new  fields,  the  arvja  vocational 
school  is  merely  a more  efficient  way  of  providing  many  of  the  educational 
services  which  have  been  offered  for  many  years. 

Importance  of  Area  Vocational  Schools.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  voca- 
tional education  is  being  conducted  at  the  high  school  and  post  high  school  level 
in  the  nation  today. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  institutions  offering  vocational  education  are  by 

no  means  meeting  the  full  quota  of  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians  demanded 

by  industry  and  agriculture  today.  The  Presidents  Panel  of  Consultants  on 

vocational  education  indicated  in  their  report  that  only  one -fifth  of  the  h%h 

school  students  were  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  Schools  are  preparing 

only  one -fifth  of  the  high  school  population  for  occupations  when  more  than 

two-thirds  of  the  high  school  population  v/ill  never  finish  college. In  addition 

to  those  students  terminating  their  education  upon  high  school  graduation,  there 

are  another  35  per  cent  of  the  high  school  population  who  drop  out  of  school 

Ifi 

and  who  need  vocational  training. 


^“^John  D.  Dunbar,  "Area  Vocational  Schools"  (Lansing,  Michigan: 

North  Central  Extension  Public  Affairs  Subcommittee,  1965),  p.  l.(Mimeographed. 

^^"Summary  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants,"  American  Vocational 
Journal,  37:12-18,  December,  1962. 

^^Dowell  H.  Williams,  "A  Study  cf  Present  and  Projected  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Needs  in  Las  CrucsS,  New  Mexico"  (unpublished 
Specialist  in  Education  thesis,  Nev  Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 

New  Mexico,  1965),  p.  22. 
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It  is  believed  that  area  vocational  schools  can  improve  the  nation’s 

economy  by  producing  more  persons  with  salable  skills  and  thus  decrease 

the  unemployment  rate  among  persons  under  21  where  the  rate  of  unemploy- 

17 

ment  is  five  times  as  high  as  among  nature  married  men. 

Dunbar  reported: 

The  trend  toward  these  (area  vocational)  schools  has 
been  given  impetus  by  public  recognition  that  today 
most  people  must  have  specialized  training  to  qualify 
for  a job  in  our  modern,  complex,  mechanized,  auto- 
mated factories,  shops,  warehouses,  offices,  hospitals, 
and  on  farms.  Even  janitors  and  dishwashers  must 
operate  specialized  expensive  machinery. 

Since  it  is  being  recognized  by  most  educators  and  the  general  public 
that  persons  who  enter  the  labor  market  in  the  future  must  have  marketable 
skills  to  sell  to  his  prospective  employer,  the  question  is  raised,  "Where 
and  how  should  these  skills  be  provided  ?" 

If  it  is  to  be  at  the  post-high  school  level,  the  writer  feels  we  should 
also  make  the  program  available  to  school  dropouts  as  well  as  adults  and  high 
school  graduates. 


17 

Fred  T.  Wilhelms,  "Vocational  Education, " The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  49:4,  May,  1965. 
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Dunbar,  loc.  ci^ 
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The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis  Keppel,  recenil}' 
estimated: 

Several  million  young  people  will  enter  the  work  force 
in  the  next  ten  years  without  the  benefit  of  a high  school 
graduation,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  provide  programs 
designed  to  meet  their  needs,  interests,  and  motivations. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  the  nation  launched  a crash  program  to  re- 
capture "dropouts",  to  bring  young  Americans  back  to  the  mainstream  of 
education.  It  is  already  marked  by  success.  Among  the  replies  to  President 
Kennedy’s  5, 000  letters  which  were  sent  to  school  administrators  and  teachers 

throughout  the  country  were  many  which  pointed  specifically  to  vocational 

20 

education  as  a key  to  the  school’s  ability  to  hold  its  students. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  be  pro\ided  at  the  high  school  level  with 
provisions  for  students  and  adults  at  the  post -high  school  level,  by  what  means 
should  it  be  provided?  Some  educators  believe  the  so-called  "comprehensive" 
high  school  is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  This  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
larger  high  schools  with  enrollments  of  approximately  500  students  or  more, 
but  many  of  the  high  schools  across  the  nation  cannot  meet  this  standard. 


Joseph  T.  Nerdep,  "Vocational  Education  for  a Dynamic  Economy, " 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
49:10,  May,  1965. 

20iivocational  Education,  A Promise  for  Tomorrow,"  Amr^rican 
Vocational  Journal,  39:17,  February,  1964. 
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In  his  study  of  aspects  of  American  education,  Conant  stated: 

...  a third  of  the  high  school  population  still  attends 
high  schools,  generally  in  rural  areas,  that  are  too 
small  to  offer  satisiactory  education,  particularly  to 
the  more  able  students.  Though  enrolling  only  a third 
of  the  student  population,  these  schools  represent 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  public  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  21 

Conant  further  explained: 

The  capital  outlay  for  equipment,  as  well  as  salaries  of 
the  special  vocational  instructors,  adds  up  to  such  a large 
figure  in  terms  of  the  few  enrolled  as  to  make  vocational 
programs  almost  prohibitively  expensive  in  schools  with 
a graduating  class  of  less  than  100.^ 

Alger,  in  his  study  of  area  vocational  schools,  stated,  "In  1959,  70 
per  cent  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  had  enrollments  of 
less  than  500  students. 

From  the  preceding,  the  writer  concludes  that  most  of  the  high 
schools  across  the  nation  either  cannot  or  will  not  afford  the  capital  out- 
lay necessary  for  adequate  vocational  programs. 

In  an  article  published  by  "The  Bulletin",  Nerden  stated: 

Since  few  (if  any)  truly  ’comprehensive’  secondary  schools 
are  available  for  examination  as  examples  of  sucess  of  the 
’comprehensive’  concept,  there  is  much  doubt  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  the  comprehensive  high  school  as  a device  for 
providing  a quality  level  of  vocational  education. 


21 

Alger,  op.  pit. , p.  5. 
^^Alger,  ^. , p.  6. 


2^Ibid. 

^^Nerden,  op.  cit. , p.  10. 


Nerden  further  wrote: 


A major  and  continuing  effort  must  be  made  to  examine 
with  much  more  care  and  certainly  with  a great  deal  more 
caution,  the  trend  toward  the  'comprehensive  secondary 
school.  ’ Most  of  the  major  quality  programs  in  vocational 
education  during  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  provided 
in  separate  area  or  special  schools.  By  contrast  and  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time  (almost  without  exception), 
where  vocational  programs  have  been  conducted  as  a part 
of  a comprehensive  secondary  school,  the  vocational 
offerings  have  suffered  in  regard  to  status  and  respect, 
operating  funds,  and  even  administrative  and  supervisory 
attention.  A fiiUy  comprehensive  program  of  education  is 
highly  desirable  for  all  secondary  school  students,  but 
certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  the  student’s  self-respect  and 
status  among  friends,  family,  and  even  teachers.  In  a great 
many  instances  where  the  vocational  offerings  are  part  of  the 
'comprehensive'  secondary  school  program,  they  may  be 
found  in  Quonset  huts,  in  the  rear  of  the  school,  in  separate 
buildings,  or  the  far  end  of  the  school  site,  in  the  basement, 
or,  at  best,  in  a wing  of  the  school  quite  apart  from  all  other 
educational,  social,  and  student  activities.  "Separateness' 
is  intended,  yet  'comprehensiveness'  is  claimed.  Much  of 
the  study  for  the  future  should  be  directed  toward  the  feasi- 
bility of  achieving  comprehensiveness  of  vocational  education 
but  within  the  separate  area  or  unit  vocational  school.  To 
achieve  comprehensiveness  in  this  kind  of  secondary  school 
education,  the  vocational  programs  need  not  be  merged  with 
others  in  the  regular  academic  high  school;  instead,  the  voca- 
tional curriculums  offered  in  the  separate  schools  need  only 
be  augmented  by  others;  then  each  may  be  expanded  to  include 
all  of  the  required  elements  of  a broad  and  comprehensive 
program  of  liberal  education.  25 

From  the  limited  material  available  concerning  follow-up  studies  of 
area  vocational-technical  sc’’ool  graduates,  the  writer  concludes  that  the 
schools  have  been  doing  an  excellent  job  of  preparing  graduates  for  employ- 
ment. 


25 


Nerden,  o£.  cit. , 


p.  13. 


A ten-year  folloir-up  study  cf  the  1953  class  of  Middlelsex  County 

Vocational  and  Technical  High  Schools  located  in  New  Jersey,  showed 

a 90  per  cent  employment  rate  upon  graduation.  In  1963,  concerning 

the  98  out  of  108  who  responded  to  the  questionaires,  67  were  working 

full  time  for  pay,  three  were  working  part-time  (all  women),  two  were 

in  school  full  time,  twelve  were  houseTidves,  eleven  were  in  business  for 

26 

themselves,  two  were  unemployed  and  one  voas  permanently  disabled. 

Other  reports  indicate  that  employers  are  well  pleased  with  the 
graduates  of  area  vocational -technical  schools. 


26 

Burr  D.  Coe  and  J.  Henry  Zanzalari.  "Vocational  Technical 
School  Graduates,  Ten  Years  Later."  American  Vocational  Journal, 
40:17,  April,  1965. 
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GROWTH  AND  POTENTIAL  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  survey  conducted  included  the  fifty  respective  states,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Out  of  the  51  letters  sent,  excluding  New  Mexico, 

47  responses  were  received  for  a 92  per  cent  response  to  the  correspondence. 

The  writer  found  there  was  no  specific  institutional  pattern  by  which  the 
states  were  conducting  vocational  education.  Some  states  were  employing  the 
use  of  area  vocational  schools,  others  a system  of  community  or  junior  colleges, 
and  still  others  were  relying  on  technical  and  vocational  high  schools  to  pro- 
vide education  for  persons  seeking  vocational  or  technical  training. 

Of  45  states,  one  district  and  one  territory,  35  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
reported  the  existence  of  area  vocational  schools.  All  45  states,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Washington  D.  C.  reported  either  area  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nical and/or  vocational  high  schools,  community  colleges  or  junior  colleges 
in  which  vocational  courses  were  being  taught,  or  a combination  of  the  pre- 
ceding were  being  used  to  provide  vocational  education.  Data  in  Table  I 
reveal  a break-down  by  states  according  to  the  number  and  type  of  institu- 
tions providing  vocational  education.  Data  in  Tables  I and  II  were  implemented 
by  material  from  a report  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


^^Summary  Report  of  Vocational-Technical  Program  Development 
by  States,  A Report  Prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (Washington: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965),  p.  10. 
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TABLE  I 

THE  NUMBER  AND  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
CONDUCTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BY  STATES 


Area 

States  Vocational 

Schools 

Colleges 

Vocational 

High 

Schools 

Total 

Alabama 

40 

0 

9 

49 

Alaska 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Arizona 

0 

■ 4 

0 

4 

Arkansas 

California* 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado 

0 

7 

3 

10 

Connecticut 

14 

0 

4 

18 

Delaware 
District  of 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Columbia 

Florida* 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Georgia 

29 

0 

0 

29 

Hawaii 

1 

4 

0 

5 

Idaho 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Illinois 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Indiana 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Iowa 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Kansas 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Kentucky 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Louisiana 

35 

0 

0 

35 

Maine 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Maryland 

0 

6 

10 

16 

Massachusetts 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Michigan 

0 

19 

0 

19 

Minnesota 

19 

0 

0 

19 

Mississippi 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Missouri 

5 

7 

0 

12 

*Information  not  available  for  these  states 
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TABLE  I (continued) 


Area 

States  Vocational 

Schools 

Colleges 

Vocational 

High 

Schools 

Total 

Montana 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire  3 

0 

0 

3 

New  Jersey 

5 

0 

4 

9 

New  Mexico 

3 

4 

0 

7 

New  York 

6 

0 

0 

6 

North 

Carolina 

18 

12 

0 

30 

North  Dakota 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ohio 

13 

0 

0 

13 

CHdahoma 

4 

8 

11 

23 

Oregon 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Pennsylvania 

17 

0 

0 

17 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

1 

6 

8 

Rhode  Island 

1 

0 

0 

1 

South 

Carolina 

9 

0 

0 

9 

South  Dakota 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Tennessee 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Texas 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Utah 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Vermont 

7 

0 

0 

7 

Virginia* 

Washington 

10 

19 

0 

29 

West  Virginia 

4 

3 

0 

7 

Wisconsin 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Wyoming 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Totals 

319 

134 

54 

507 

* Information  not  available  for  these  states. 
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The  survej',  together  v'Mth  the  aforementioned  report,  revealed  that  507 
vocational  and  technical  programs  are  now  in  existence.  Three  states  were 
not  included  in  the  preceding  number  because  pertinent  information  was  not 
available. 

Area  vocational -technical  schools  represented  the  major  portion  or  62.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  programs.  Many  of  these  schools  were  de- 
veloped as  a result  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Increases  m.ade 
by  states  in  the  number  of  area  vocational  education  programs  since  1963 
are  shown  in  Table  II.  A total  of  134  programs  have  been  developed  over  the 
two  year  period,  1964  through  1965, 

Area  vocational  schools  and  area  vocational  education  programs  are 
expected  to  continue  to  grow.  Data  in  Table  n reveal  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  number  of  area  vocational  education  programs  by  states  over  the  next 
five  year  pcTiod.  The  total  number  of  262  proposed  schools  represents  a 
51  per  cent  increase  over  the  total  number  of  programs  now  in  operation. 

Of  the  thirteen  states  which  repoi'ted  no  ai'ea  vocational  schools,  five 
states  were  either  interested  in  establishing  such  schools  or  already  had 
facilities  under  construction. 

The  following  is  a brief  resume’  of  each  of  the  thirteen  states’  activities; 

Arizona.  Four  junior  colleges  sex-ve  as  area  vocational  schools 
within  the  state  and  post  secondary  preparatory  technical  training  is  pro- 
vided at  five  colleges  throughout  the  stats. 
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1 TABLE  n 

THE  INCREASE  SINCE  1963,  THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE 

n THROUGH  1970,  AND  THE  OPERATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  BY  STA  VES 


States 

Increase 
Since  1963 

Proposed 

Increase 

State 

Operated 

Locally 

Operated 

Alabama 

15 

UK 

40 

Alaska 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona 

0 

UK 

Arkansas 

2 

7 

5 

California* 

Colorado 

10 

4 

Connecticut 

2 

14 

Delaware 

2 

UK 

3** 

District  of 

Columbia* 

Florida* 

Georgia 

12 

14 

16 

Hawaii 

0 

1 

1 

Idaho 

1 

2 

Illinois 

2 

UK 

Indiana 

3 

UK 

3 

Iowa 

0 

16 

Kansas 

12 

1 

Kentuclgr 

5 

UK 

12 

Louisiana 

3 

1 

35** 

Maine 

0 

UK 

4 

Maryland* 

Massachusetts 

2 

2 

4 

Michigan 

0 

5 

Minnesota 

4 

5 

19 

Mississippi 

10 

UK 

Missouri 

0 

16 

5 

* Information  not  available  for  these  states. 

! I **  Information  inferred  but  not  stated  in  the  material  received. 
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UK  - Unknown 
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TABLE  II  (continued) 


States 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  y ot  k 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming* 

Totals 


Increase 
Since  1963 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
12 
0 
4 
0 
0 
11 
0 
0 
0 
2 
13 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


134 


Proposed 

Increase 

2 

3 

3 

6 

7 

5 

5 

UK 

UK 

12 

12 

13 

23 

2 

12 

9 

2 

13 

17 

UK 

12 

4 

8 

2 

15 


262 


State 

Operated 


3** 


130 


Locally 

Operated 


1 

3** 

5 
2 

6 


13 

9 

17 


9** 

2** 

12** 


4 
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* Information  not  available  for  these  states. 

+*  Information  Inferred  but  not  stated  in  the  material  received. 
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Colorado.  A combination  of  junior  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and 
secondary  school  districts,  are  being  used  to  provide  vocational  education 
within  the  state. 

District  of  Columbia.  All  five  high  schools  within  the  district  are 
vocational  and  technical  in  nature,  but  the  vocational  staff  is  contempla- 
ting constructing  a single,  consolidated,  vocational -technical  complex. 

Idaho.  Idaho  State  University  and  the  junior  colleges  are  provid- 
ing vocational -technical  education  in  Idaho. 

Iowa.  Presently  five  of  the  community  and  junior  colleges  are 
designated  as  area  vocational  schools,  but  construction  is  underway  on 
two  area  vocational -technical  schools. 

Maryland.  The  vocational  education  programs  exist  in  both  community 
colleges  and  vocational -technical  high  schools  within  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Michigan.  Area  vocational  education  studies  are  now  being  de- 
veloped in  21  areas  of  the  state  to  determine  how  vocational  programs 
should  be  developed.  Currently,  vocational  programs  are  being  conducted 
in  the  community  colleges. 

Mississippi.  The  state  has  no  area  vocational-technical  programs 
at  the  present,  but  much  progress  is  being  made  in  developing  area 
technical  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  junior  colleges  within  the  state. 

Montana.  Plans  are  now  underway  to  develop  two  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  within  the  state.  Currently,  technical  education  is 
provided  at  selected  high  schools  and  colleges. 
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Nevada.  Nevada  is  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  two  area 
vocational-technical  schools  within  the  state.  Considerable  growth  is  tak- 
ing place  in  all  phases  of  vocational  education  in  the  state  of  Nevada. 

Oregon.  A state -wide  system  of  community  colleges  is  being  used  to 
provide  vocational  and  technical  education  within  the  state. 

Texas.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  allotment  to  the  state  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  in  fiscal  1965  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  area  vocational  school  facilities.  Some  of  these  facilities  are  located  on 
public  junior  college  campuses  and  others  are  on  the  campuses  of  public 
high  schools. 

Wyoming.  Presently,  three  junior  colleges  have  programs  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  An  interpretation  of  existing  tax  statutes  now 
allow  local  school  districts  to  tax  for  vocational  education  and  adult  education 
programs. 

Organizational  structure.  There  were  many  patterns  of  organization 
of  area  vocational  schools  some  differing  only  slightly  from  others.  No 
attempt  .nade  to  categorize  the  patterns  except  by  state  or  local  con- 
trol. Table  II  gives  the  pertinent  iiiformation  available  for  each  state. 

The  number  of  state -ope  rated  schools  was  130.  This  number  com- 
pared very  closely  with  locally-operated  schools  totaling  134.  Both  the  state- 
operated  and  locally -ope rated  schools  in  most  cases  received  funds  from 
local,  state  and  Federal  sources,  with  the  diLerences  existing  in  the  per- 
centage received  from  the  various  sources. 


The  state -operated  area  vocational  school  is  a common  form  of  organiza- 
tion with  the  state  operating  the  school  and  providing  most  of  the  finances. 

The  remaining  funds  come  from  the  Fede  ral  government  and  the  local  school 
districts  in  the  area.  In  this  type  of  organization,  students  may  or  may  not 
be  charged  tuition.  Usually  out-of-state  students  are  charged  tuition  and  in 
some  states,  students  from  outside  the  cooperating  districts  but  within  the 
state  are  charged  a small  tuition  fee. 

The  locally -ope rated  area  vocational  school  may  be  one  of  two  kinds: 
the  joint -district  or  county  wide  area  vocational  school. 

The  joint -district  organizational  pattern  consists  of  two  or  more  school 
districts  jointly  supporting  and  administering  an  area  vocational  school.  The 
school  is  financed  by  the  local  governments  with  some  reimbursement  from 
the  Federal  and  State  governments.  A school  board  selected  from  all  dis- 
tricts represented  is  the  usual  governing  body  of  the  school. 

The  county -operated  system  of  area  vocational  schools  is  much  less 
extensive  than  the  joint -district  organizational  pattern,  with  only  15  schools 
out  of  the  134  reporting  this  type  of  organizational  structure.  In  this  form 
of  organization,  all  the  school  districts  within  a county  jointly  support  and 
administer  the  area  vocational  school  which  receives  reimbursement  from 
the  County,  State  and  Federal  goveinments.  Schools  located  in  West  Virginia, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are  organized  in  this  manner. 

The  minimum  age  limit  for  students  to  enroll  in  area  vocational 

I 

schools  varied  from  14  to  16  years  of  age.  Most  schools  do  not  have 
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maximum  age  limits  nor  are  the  courses  open  only  to  one  sex.  Most  of 
the  curriculum  is  so  designed  to  enable  high  school  students  to  enroll  dur- 
ing the  school  day. 

Again  there  was  no  pattern  encountered  regarding  the  curricula  offered 
by  area  vocational  schools  except  that  there  were  at  least  five  curriculum 
courses  offered  in  almost  all  schools.  Usually,  especially  in  the  larger 
schools,  the  courses  encompassed  the  five  major  fields  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, namely:  agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  home  economics,  distribu- 
tive education,  and  business  occupations.  The  vocational-technicai  schools, 
however,  did  not  hold  to  this  pattern  but  offered  more  specialized  occupa- 
tional courses.  There  was  a very  comprehensive  range  of  courses  offered 
by  area  vocational  schools. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  area  vocational  schools  in  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  are  briefly  reviewed  to  reveal  existing  variation  among  states 
regarding  procedures  used  in  organizing  area  vocational  schools. 

Iowa.  Iowa  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a statewide  system  of  area 
vocational  schools  and/or  community  colleges.  If  the  area  decided  to  become 
a community  college,  it  must  have  as  part  of  its  program  vocational -technical 
education.  Presently,  Iowa  has  sixtewn  areas  applying  for  area  vocational 
school  designation. 

These  schools  would  be  open  to  (1)  students  of  high  school  age  while  en- 
rolled in  a local  high  school.  (2)  studs- nts  and  adults  of  post -high  school  age 
who  desire  completion  of  high  school  prc^rams,  (3)  adults  and  students  V'ho 
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desire  vocational  and  technical  training,  (4)  adults  and  students  who  de- 
sire retraining  in  vocational  and  technical  education  and  (5)  students  de- 
siring the  first  tw’o  years  of  college  work  including  pre-professional 
education. 

Under  the  Iowa  state  plan  any  two  or  mere  counties  or  parts  of  counties, 
witn  proper  approval,  may  plan  for  the  merger  of  county  school  systems 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  area  vocational  school  or  area  community 
college.  However,  no  area  which  has  less  than  4,  000  public  and  private 
pupils  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  board 
as  a merged  area. 

If  two  or  more  Iowa  counties  desire  to  become  a merged  area  they  must 
submit  the  plans  formulated  for  the  merged  area  including,  among  other  per- 
tinent information,  (1)  the  geographic  area  description,  (2)  population 
statistics,  (3)  school  population  statistics,  (4)  description  of  present  post- 
high  school  educational  facilities  within  fifi^'  miles  of  the  center  of  the  area, 
(5)  identification  of  educational  programs  needed  in  the  area,  (6)  location  of 
the  proposed  school,  and  (7)  such  additional  information  of  the  stati  board 
may,  by  administrative  rule,  require. 

County  boards  of  education  may  kxpftnd  public  funds  for  the  pui-pose  of 
formulating  plans  for  a merged  area.  Up  --n  receipt  of.  the  proposed  plan  the 
Iowa  State  Board  may  either  accept  or  r-Jact  it.  If  it  is  rejected,  the  county 
boards  of  education  are  notified  with  provisions  of  repeal. 


If  both  the  county  board  and  the  state  board  approve  the  merger  plan 
then  special  elections  are  held  to  elect  a board  of  directors  for  the  merged 
area.  The  board  of  directors  has  much  the  same  power  as  a county  board 
of  education. 

No  tax  in  excess  of  three-fourths  mill  shall  be  levied  in  the  merged 
area  for  the  operation  of  an  area  vocational  school  or  community  college. 
However,  Iowa  voters  may  at  the  annual  school  election  vote  a tax  not  to 
exceed  three-fourths  mill  on  the  dollar,  in  any  one  year,  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  for  special  purposes. 

In  addition  to  revenue  derived  by  the  tax  levy,  the  schools  receive 
funds  from  the  Federal  government.  State  government  and  tuition  from 
persons  who  reside  outside  the  area  and  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  living  within  the  area. 

The  Iowa  State  Plan  calls  for  not  more  than  twenty  such  areas  to  be 
designated  within  the  state. 

Pennsylvania.  The  procedure  used  in  establishing  area  vocational 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  is  very  similar  to  Iowa.  The  major  difference 
exists  in  the  type  of  administrative  board.  The  area  vocational  school 
may  have  a county  board  or  a joint  board  committee. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  an  area  vocational  school  in  Pennsylvania 
is  to  determine  the  attendance  area.  This  area  may  be  on  a county  wide 
basis  or  consist  of  parts  of  one  or  more  counties.  The  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  is  responsible  for  the  promotional  activities  in  developing 


the  attendance  area. 
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I If  the  vote  to  establish  an  area  vocational-technical  school  is 

approved  by  a majority  of  all  the  school  directors  of  the  interested  school 
districts  within  the  attendance  area.,  the  c junty  board  of  school  directors 
shah  secure  approval  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  attendance  area  and  the  official  establishment  procedures. 

Following  department  of  public  instriction  approval,  the  county  board 
of  school  directors  shall  proceed  to  direct,  establish,  and  operate  an  area 
vocational-technical  school  in  the  area.  This  procedure  includes  (1)  de- 
termination of  the  type  of  operating  board,  whether  county  board  or  joint 
board  committee,  (2)  develop  an  operating  policy  or  agreement,  and  (3) 
officially  organize  the  operating  board. 

Pennsylvania  presently  has  seventeen  area  vocational-technical  schools 
in  operation  with  twenty -three  new  schools  proposed. 

Wisconsin.  Under  an  Act  which  became  effective  September  30,  1965, 
any  county,  municipality,  school  district  which  operates  a high  school,  or 
any  contiguous  combination  of  the  preceding  may  form  vocational,  technical, 
or  adult  education  districts.  Six  board  members  are  then  appointed  by  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  units  of  government  included 
in  the  district.  Local  board  members  sleeted  appoint  one  school  administrator 
from  within  the  school  district  to  serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board. 

The  local  board  has  power  and  authority  very  similar  to  boards  of 
education  for  public  schools.  The  board  may  incur  indebtness  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  operation  of  the  school 
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and  levy  taxes  for  such  capital  outlay  and  interest  not  to  exceed  two  mills 
on  each  dollar  of  equalized  valuation  in  any  one  year. 

Students  in  Wisconsin  school  districts  where  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  operated  are  required  to  attend  school  until  they  are 
18  years  of  age,  or  until  they  have  graduated.  However,  students  that  are 
16  years  old  may  attend  the  vocational  school  in  lieu  of  regular  high  school. 

Students  attending  vocational  schools  are  transported  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  attending  regular  high  schools. 

Varying  amounts  of  tuition  are  charged  in  relation  to  the  type  of  courses 
taken  by  the  students. 

Summary.  While  the  enabling  legislation  for  developing  and  maintain- 
ing area  vocational  schools  in  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  differ 
considerably  from  the  New  Mexico  State  Plan,  there  are  some  similarities 
in  the  procedures  for  instituting  area  vocational  schools.  An  overview  of 
these  state  plans  will  serve  as  background  information  for  a comparison 
with  other  state  plans. 
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CHAPTER  m 


STATUS  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Presently  there  is  only  one  vocational -technical  institute  in  New  Mexico 
and  one  state -supported  vocational  school.  One  additional  junior  college  which 
will  have  a strong  program  of  vocational  education  is  presently  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Northern  New  Mexico  State  School  at  El  Rito  is  open  to  students  from 
within  the  state.  While  the  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute  is 
available  primarily  to  students  living  within  the  Bernalillo  Tax  District, 
non-resident  students  may  attend  by  paying  an  additional  tuition  fee.  The 
New  Mexico  Junior  College,  presently  under  construction,  will  serve  the 
surrounding  area  encompassing  Hobbs,  Lo\-ington,  Eunice  and  Tatum  school 
districts  in  addition  to  students  from  outside  the  supporting  district, 

I.  REVIEW  OF  ENABLING  LEGISLATION  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Area  vocational  schools  in  New  Mexico  are  operated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1963  "Junior  College  Act"  (73-33-1  to  73-33-18)  and  the 
"Technical  and  Vocational  Institute  Act"  (73-34-1  to  73-34-12).  Since  an 
area  vocational  school  may  be  operated  under  either  of  these  two  Acts,  a 
brief  resume'  of  each  is  given. 

Junior  College  Act.  This  Act  defines  a "junior  college"  as  "a  public 
educational  institution  which  shall  provide  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  years  of 
training  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  humanities  beyond  the  twelfth  grade  of 
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the  public  high  school  curriculum,  or  in  lieu  of  such  training  or  in  addition 
thereto,  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  years  of  a vocational  and  technical  curriculum 
and  appropriate  courses  of  study  for  persons  who  may  or  may  not  have  com- 
pleted the  twelfth  grade  of  public  high  school".^® 

Junior  College  District.  This  district  comprises  the  territory  of  one  or 
more  school  districts  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  school  districts 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  in  the  same  county,  but  they  must  in  all  cases, 
be  contiguous. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Junior  College  Act  is  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  local  junior  colleges  and  to  extend  the  privilege  of  a basic  vocational, 
technological  or  higher  education  to  all  persons  who  are  qualified  to  pursue 
the  courses  of  study  offered. 

Board  Duties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  junior  college  board  to  determine  financial 
and  educational  policies  of  the  college.  The  board  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  junior  college  and  excution  of  such  policies  by  selecting 
a competent  president,  administrative  personnel,  instructional  staff,  and 
other  personnel  as  may  be  needed  for  the  operation,  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  college. 

The  college  board  has  the  power  to  fix  tuition  and  fee  rates  for  resident 
and  non-resident  students  of  the  district,  to  accept  Federal  aid,  to  purchase, 
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hold,  sell  and  rent  property  and  equipment,  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  institution  for  the  best  interest  of  educational  service  to  the 
people  of  the  junior  college  district. 

Bond  Provisions.  The  junior  college  board  may  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing,  purchasing,  remodeling  and  equipping  buildings  and 
utility  facilities,  or  purchasing  grounds,  exclusive  of  dormitories  and  stadiums. 
To  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  board  may  issue  negotiable  coupon  general 
obligation  bonds  of  the  district.  These  bonds  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
state  board  of  educational  finance  and  approved  at  an  election  by  a majority 
of  the  qualified  electors  voting  on  the  issue.  The  bonds  may  not  create  a 
total  indebetdness  in  excess  of  three  per  cent  (3%)  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  taxable  property  within  the  junior  college  district. 

The  principal  and  interest  on  general  obligation  bonds  are  payable 
from  the  proceeds  of  general  property  taxes  levied  without  limitation  as  to 
rate  or  amount,  except  to  the  extent  other  revenues  are  made  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Operational  Levy.  An  election  must  be  held  every  six  years  and  may  be 
conducted  every  two  years  to  determine  the  mill  levy  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  junior  college.  Taxes  levied  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance may  not  exceed  five  mills.  Levies,  assessments  and  collections 
authorized  for  junior  college  district  financing  are  made  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  levies,  assessment  and  collections  for  ad 


valorem  taxes  for  school  districts  are  made. 
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Transportation  System.  Transportation  systems  subject  to  the  limitations 
set  forth  by  the  Act,  may  be  operated  by  the  college.  These  may  be  of  two 
kinds : (1)  a nonstop  bus  route  between  the  college  and  outlying  population 
centers,  or  (2)  a cooperative  agreement  between  the  junior  college  and  the 
public  schools  or  other  colleges  in  the  area,  to  provide  transportation  for 
junior  college  students  by  existing  transportation  systems  operated  by  the 
public  school  or  other  colleges  in  the  area. 

Technical  and  Vocational  Institute  Act.  This  Act  defines  a "technical  and 
vocational  institute"  as  "a  public  education  institution  which  shall  provide 
not  to  exceed  two-years  of  vocational  and  technical  curriculum  and,  in 
addition  some  appropriate  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences". 

Formation  of  the  District.  A technical  and  vocational  institute  district  may 
be  formed  upon  the  petition  of  qualified  electors  who  have  paid  a property 
tax  during  the  preceding  year  in  any  school  district  or  group  of  districts, 
to  the  number  of  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  the  vote  cast  for  governor  in  each 
school  district  in  each  county,  in  the  last  preceding  general  election. 

The  petition  is  then  filed  with  the  state  board  of  education  which  immedi- 
ately makes  a survey  of  the  proposed  district  to  determine  the  need  for  the 
proposed  institutes  and  the  prospects  for  its  adequate  support.  Three 
criteria  must  be  met  before  the  state  board  will  approve  the  petition.  These 
are: 

(1)  The  proposed  district  boundaries  are  suitable 
geographically; 

2973-34-2^.  132  (1963). 
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(2)  ThG  GxistGncG  of  adGquatG  school  population 
and  other  factors  indicate  the  proposed  in- 
stitute will  develop  to  the  point  where  it  will 
serve  an  enrollment  of  at  least  two-hundred 
full-time  student  equivalents;  and 

(3)  The  financial  positions  of  the  proposed  dis- 
trict is  adequate  to  provide  the  necessary 
supporting  funds  for  current  operations,  in- 
cluding maintenance  and  direct  charge,  and 
the  necessary  capital  outlay  for  physical 
plant  and  equipment. 

Election  on  Proposal  to  Create  District.  Upon  approval  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  each  board  of  the  school  district  or  districts  shall  present  the  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a technical  and  vocational  institute  district  on  a 
separate  ballot  at  the  time  of  the  next  school  board  election  or  at  any  elec- 
tion called  for  that  purpose.  If  the  majority  of  the  qualified  ad  valorem  tax 
paying  electors  voting  in  the  election,  vote  in  favor  of  establishing  a technical 
and  vocational  institute  district,  the  district  is  legally  established. 
^aracteristics  of  the  Board.  The  governing  board  of  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional institute  district  is  composed  of  the  board  of  the  initiating  school  dis- 
trict if  one  school  is  involved.  If  more  than  one  district  is  involved  the 
board  is  composed  one  member  delegate  from  each  participating  governing 
board.  In  the  event  there  is  an  even  number  of  participating  school  districts, 
the  boards  of  all  participating  districts  jointly  appoint  an  additional  member 
who  serves  as  a member  at  large. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  are  almost  identical  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  boards  of  junior  colleges  and  as  such  will  not  be  enumerated. 
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Bond  Provisions.  Again,  the  bond  provisions  are  very  similar  to  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Junior  College  Act.  However,  the  amount  of 
total  indebtedness  that  may  be  created  by  negotiable  coupon  general 
obligation  bonds  is  limited  to  two  per  cent,  (2%)  of  the  taxable  property 
within  the  district  as  shown  in  the  preceding  general  assessment. 

The  writer  feels  there  are  no  other  important  differences  in  the 
Technical  and  Vocational  Institute  Act  and  the  Junior  College  Act  that  war- 
rant explanation. 

n.  REVIEW  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
Northern  New  Mexico  State  School.  As  was  indicated  previously,  the 
Northern  New  Mexico  State  School  is  a state -operated  vocational  school 
open  to  any  student  residing  within  th-e  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  school  is 
not  operated  under  either  the  Junior  College  Act  or  the  Technical  and  Voca- 
tional Institute  Act.  The  Institution  is  financed  much  the  same  way  as  the 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  from  funds  appropriated  directly  by  the 
legislature. 

The  spring  semester  (1966)  enrollment  by  courses  is  presented  in 
Table  IH.  Of  a total  enrollment  of  121  students,  27  were  in  auto  mechanics, 
while  barbering  had  the  least  number  of  students  enrolled  with  14. 
Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute.  Operated  under  the  Technical 
and  Vocational  Institute  Act,  the  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational 


mstitute  is  supported  by  a two  mill  le\y  on  the  Bernalillo  Tax  District. 


TABLE  nr 


ENROLLMENT  BY  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  10  R THE  1966  SPRING  SEMESTER 
AT  THE  NORTHERN  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  SCHOOL 


Vocational  Course 

Number  Enrolled 

Barbering 

14 

Building  Trades 

22 

Auto  Mechanics 

27 

Intensive  Office  Education 

20 

Clerk  - Steno 

20 

Beauty  Operator 

18* 

Total 

121 

* Interpolated  from  past  enrollments  since  the  course  was 
between  programs  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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Persons  who  attend  from  outside  this  area  must  pay  a tuition  charge  of 
$67. 50  per  trimester,  for  attendance  in  full  time  programs.  Other 
financial  assistance  is  derived  through  the  funds  granted  to  operate 
various  government  projects  and  through  matching  state  and  Federal 
funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1P63  and  various  other 
vocational  education  acts. 

The  Albuquerque  Technical  - Vocational  Institute  is  serving  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  New  Mexico  primarily  through  the 
various  projects  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 

Rural  Area  Redevelopment,  and  Title  II-B  and  Title  V of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  1966  spring  trimester  enrollment  by  curricula  is  divided  into 
enrollment  in  various  courses  offered  through  governmental  programs, 
full  time  and  apprentice  programs,  and  the  skill  improvement  program. 

Data  in  Table  IV  concern  enrollment  under  the  various  government 
programs.  The  data  reveal  that  courses  imder  Title  V of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  encompass  the  largest  matriculation  of  all  government 
programs  with  320  students  enrolled  in  such  courses  as  clerical  (86),  pre- 
vocational  (50)  and  nurse's  aide  (40).  Of  the  258  students  enrolled  in  courses 
under  Title  n-B,  adult  basic  education  accounted  for  150  students. 

Students  matriculated  in  courses  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  totalled  142,  with  the  largest  numbers  of  students  studjdng 
in  classes  of  nurse  aide  - orderly  (35),  sales  (32)  and  clerical  occupations 
(30).  Electronic  assemblers  (40)  and  silversmith  (19)  classes  constituted 
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the  total  59  students  enrolled  under  the  Rural  Area  Redevelopment 
program. 

Enrollment  by  courses  in  full  time  and  apprenticeship  programs 
at  Albuquerque  Technical  - Vocational  Institute  are  presented  in  Table  V. 

Of  the  total  169  students  in  full-time  programs,  secretarial  specialist  (54) 
and  electronics  technology  (48)  encompassed  the  majority  of  the  enrollees. 

The  instructional  areas  of  plumbing  (194),  carpentry  (107)  and  electrical 
(82)  accounted  for  over  one -half  of  the  466  students  participating  in  the 
apprenticeship  program. 

Data  in  Table  VI  concern  matriculation  by  courses  in  the  skill  im- 
provement program  for  the  1966  spring  trimester.  A total  of  1833  persons 
was  being  served  by  skill  improvement  courses,  with  1092  students  in  tri- 
mester n of  the  various  courses.  Instructional  areas  indicating  the  highest 
number  of  enrollments  were  typing  (473),  shorthand  (250)  and  office  machines 
(141).  This  indicates  there  is  a need  for  improving  the  skill  of  clerical  and 
secretarial  help  vuthin  the  State  at  the  present  time. 

Data  in  Table  VH  concern  a summary  of  the  enrollment  in  various  pro- 
grams at  the  Albuquerque  Technical  - Vocational  Institute.  Of  the  3,247 
personnel  enrolled  in  vocational  programs,  1833  students  were  in  part-time 
skill  improvement  courses,  while  MDTA,  RAR  and  EOA  programs  matri- 
culated 779  personnel.  The  full  time  and  apprenticeship  programs  served 
the  remaining  635  students. 
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TABLE  IV’ 

ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSES  IN  MDTA,  RAR,  AND  EOA  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS  AT  ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  1966  SPRING  TRIMESTER 


PROGRAM  COURSE 

ENROLLMENT 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

Service  Station  Auto  Mechanic 

22 

Machine  Tool  Helper 

12 

Sales 

32 

Clerical  Occupations 

30 

Groundskeeper  and 

Grounds  Maintenance 

11 

Nurse  Aide  - Orderly 

35 

Rural  Area  Redevelopment 

Silversmith 

19 

Electronics  Assembler's 

40 

Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Title  V 

Clerical 

86 

Nurse  Aide 

40 

Building  Maintenance  Custodian 

22 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

7 

Bookkeeping 

26 

Household  Specialist 

12 

Sales 

37 

Multi -Occupa  tions 

40 

Prevocational 

50 

Title  n-B 

Citizenship 

18 

English  (for  non-English  spt^aking 

people) 

90 

Adult  Basic  Education 

150 

TOTAL 

779 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSES  IN  FULL-TIME  AND  APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS  AT  ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  1966  SPRING  TRIMESTER 


PROGRAM  COURSE 

ENROLLMENT 

Full-Time  Programs 

Drafting  Technology 

27 

Electronics  Technology 

48 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

40 

Secretarial  Specialist 

54 

Apprenticeship  Programs 

Bricklaying 

14 

Carpentry 

107 

Electrical 

82 

Ironworking 

22 

Painting 

14 

Plumbing 

194 

Sheet  Metal 

33 

TOTAL 

635 
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TABLE  VI 

ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSES  IN  SKILL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS  AT 
ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL -VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  1966 

S J TRIMESTER 


PROGRAM  COURSE 

Trimester  I 

ENROLLMENT 
Trimester  II 

Skill  Improvement 

Aircraft  Electricity 

19 

0* 

Aircraft  Carburetion 

0 

17 

Auto  Electricity 

22 

16 

Bookkeeping 

37 

72 

Business  Accounting 

0 

16 

Business  English 

29 

22 

Cashier 

0 

61 

Cash  Register  Operation 

17 

0 

Commercial  Art 

21 

16 

Construction  Hydraulics 

0 

22 

Drafting 

35 

80 

Electricity  and  Electronics 

45 

47 

Florist  Assistant 

0 

21 

Industrial  Mathematics 

28 

0 

Machine  Tool 

17 

16 

Medical  Assistant 

0 

47 

Office  Machines 

60 

81 

Print  Rea*^  ing 

29 

23 

Shorthand 

92 

158 

Spc;ciality  Secretary 

0 

26 

Speech 

0 

16 

Small  Business  Accounting 

25 

0 

Trade  Mathematics 

0 

33 

Typing 

207 

266 

Welding 

35 

36 

TOTAL 

74; 

1092 

* A zero  indicates  the  course  is  not  currently  offered. 
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table  vn 

SUMMARY  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS  AT  THE 
ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
1966  SPRING  TRIMESTER 


PROGRAM 

ENROLLMENT 

Government  Projects 

MDTA 

142 

RAR 

59 

EOA 

Title  V 

320 

Title  11 -B 

258 

Full-Time 

169 

Apprenticeship 

466 

Skill  Improvement 

Trimester  I 

741 

Trimester  II 

1092 

total 

3247 

ERIC 
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i New  Mexico  Junior  College.  Located  in  southeastern  New  Mexico  at  Hobbs, 

the  Nev/  Mexico  Junior  College  was  officially  formed  July  1,  1965.  The 
fiscal  year  1965-1966  is  being  devoted  to  planning,  organizing  and  building 
to  enable  the  college  to  accept  student  enrollments  in  September,  1966. 

The  New  Mexico  Junior  College  is  operated  under  the  1963  Junior 
College  Act.  An  operational  levy  of  three  mills  was  approved  by  qualified 
voters  in  June  1965.  In  addition  to  the  operational  levy,  qualified  electors 
voted  to  release  $3, 000, 000. 00  in  negotiable  coupon  general  obligation 
bonds  for  building  and  equipment  purposes.  This  amount  is  just  under  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  (1 1/2%)  of  the  total  net  assessed  valuation  of  the 
New  Mexico  Junior  College  District. 

The  New  Mexico  Junior  College  District  encompasses  Hobbs,  Lovington, 
Eunice,  and  Tatum  school  districts,  an  area  of  approximately  3,  815  square 
miles . The  total  net  assessed  valuation  of  the  Junior  College  district  is 
$200,386,514.00. 

Since  New  Mexico  Junior  College  was  not  open  to  students  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  student  enrollments  shown  in  Table  vn  are  projected  en- 
rollments. These  figures  were  determined  by  surveys  of  students  in  high 
schools  in  the  area  and  by  estimating  the  number  of  students  from  outside 
the  district  and  from  adult  and  high  school  drop-out  groups  who  would 
likely  enroll. 

Data  in  Table  VH  reveal  that  of  the  projected  total  enrollment  of 
179  students  in  1966,  99  or  55  per  jent,  will  be  in  secretarial  (36), 
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automotive  mechanics  (34)  and  data  processing  (29)  courses.  The 
projected  enrollment  for  1970  is  262  per  cent  (469)  of  the  1966 
projected  enrollment. 

Summary.  The  Albuquerque  Technical -Vocational  Institute  is  by  far 
serving  the  larger  number  of  personnel  than  is  the  Northern  New  Mexico 
State  School  at  El  Rito.  The  New  Mexico  Junior  College  located  at  Hobbs 
will  do  much  to  satisfy  the  need  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  the  southeastern  segment  of  the  state.  This  still  leaves  many  other 
areas  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  need  of  good,  accessible  vocational- 
technical  education. 
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il  TABLE  Vm 

11 

PROJECTED  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  AREAS  FOR 
r NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  HOBBS,  NEW  MEXICO 

i: 


COURSES 

YEARS 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Drafting  Technology 

18 

28 

35 

41 

52 

Data  Processing 

29 

40 

51 

60 

75 

Electronics 

16 

23 

29 

34 

42 

Machine  Shop 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

Auto  Mechanics 

34 

48 

62 

72 

89 

Welding 

14 

20 

26 

30 

37 

Air  Conditioning 

7 

10 

13 

15 

19 

Secretarial 

36 

50 

65 

76 

95 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

11 

15 

19 

23 

28 

Distributive  Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vocational  Agriculture 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

Vocational  Home  Economics 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Others 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

Totals 

179 

252 

321 

376 

469 

} 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  modern  technology  has  placed  tremendous 
demands  upon  the  educational  systems  of  the  nation.  Science  and  tech- 
nology have  bred  specialization  and  the  development  of  new  skills  into  the 
modern  world  of  work.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  a critical  evaulation 
must  be  made  concerning  vocational  education.  Today,  almost  without 
exception,  the  person  without  a job  is  the  person  without  a skill. 

Area  vocational  schools  are  but  one  way  to  provide  vocational  and 
technical  education  to  persons  needing  specialized  education.  Other  in- 
stitutions conductingvocational  training  include  community  or  junior 
colleges,  universities,  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
writer  to  advocate  the  use  of  any  specific  institution  as  the  only  successful 
means  of  providing  vocational  and  technical  education,  but  rather  the  wise 
use  of  one  or  a combination  of  institutions  fop  the /most  effective  pre- 
sentation of  vocational  education  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  there  has 
been  a tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  area  vocational  schools  and 
vocational  programs  across  the  nation.  The  increase  in  vocational- 
technical  programs  is  expected  to  continue  even  at  a faster  rate  than  has 
been  manifested  in  the  past  growth  and  expansion  of  vocational  programs. 

It  is  felt  that  even  though  vocational  programs  are  being  extended 
and  initiated  in  virgin  areas,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  areas  of 
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weakest  vocational  programs  are  in  the  small  rural  schools.  As  was 
stated  previously,  almost  one-third  of  the  total  high  school  population  is 
still  enrolled  in  rural  schools  that  are  too  small  to  offer  satisfactory 
education  for  all  students.  The  capital  outlay  for  facilities  as  well  as  the 
salaries  of  special  instructors  represent  such  a large  figure  in  terms  of 
student  enrollment  as  to  make  vocational  programs  almost  prohibitive  in 
small  schools.  The  writer  offers  the  following  suggestions  as  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  financing  vocational  programs  in  small  schools . 

(1)  Construction  of  area  vocational  schools  to  be 
jointly  financed  to  serve  students  and  adults 
on  an  area  wide  basis. 

(2)  If  for  various  reasons  such  as  proximity,  the 
vocational  program  must  be  financed  and 
operated  by  a single  school  district,  operate 
part  time  night  classes  for  more  efficient  use 
of  the  facilities  available. 

It  is  felt  that  vocational  programs  are  sometimes  omitted  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  partially  because  of  the  cost  of  such 
programs  and  partially  because  of  the  attitude  manifested  toward  voca- 
tional education.  Historically,  the  colls-ge  preparatory  curriculum  has 
been  the  most  prevalent  type  of  curriculum  found  in  the  public  secondary 
school.  Today,  even  though  there  is  a greater  demand  for  college  gra- 
duates in  all  fields  of  knowledge,  theri  is  also  paralleling  this  demand 
for  college  graduates,  a greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  skilled 
craftsmen  and  technicians.  How  long  can  the  educational  systems  of  our 
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nation  continue  to  train  only  twenty  r cent  of  its  school  population 
in  practical  arts  education,  when  e\er.taally  after  floundering  around 
the  college  c-ampus  for  a few  years  eighSy"  per  cant  will  go  to  work  in 
semi-skilled  or  skilled  occupations  or  remain  unemployed?  It,  is  felt 
that  the  population  explosion  and  the  economy  of  the  nation  will  soon 
force  the  educational  system  away  from  the  present  trend  in  education. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  have  implications  not  only  for 
vocational  leaders  but  for  school  personnel,  from  the  administrator  to 
the  classroom  teacher.  School  administrators  must  become  aware  that 
the  curricula  offered  in  many  schools  do  not  afford  every  opportunity  to 
all  students  to  develop  themselves  to  their  fullest  extent.  It  is  not  rea- 
listic to  expect  schools  to  develop  every  student  to  his  fullest  capacity,  but 
action  can  and  must  be  taken  to  try  to  extend  education  to  those  who  may 
need  it  most. 

This  report  has  implications  for  the  guidance  counselors  in  the  public 
schools.  Students  s ould  always  haw  the  right  to  choose  their  vocation 
according  to  their  aptitude,  interest  and  ability,  definite  steps  should 
be  taken  to  make  each  student  aware  of  his  ability  and  aptitude.  Sometimes 
this  procedure  entails  acquainting  the  child’s  parents  of  his  aptitude  and 
possible  limitations  of  his  ability. 

Generally,  all  public  school  teachers  need  a more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  need  for,  and  the  purptises  of  vocational  education. 
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The  challenge  is  especially  great  for  vocational  educators. 
Successful  vocational  programs  in  the  future  must  be  conducted  in  an 
attractive,  efficient  and  highly  scientific  manner.  As  vocational  educa- 
tion moves  into  the  spotlight  of  education,  vocational  programs  must  be 
ready  to  withstand  close  scrutiny  by  educational  leaders  and  the  public. 

The  challenge,  more  dynamic,  more  urgent  and  moie  exacting,  to 
give  every  person  the  opportunity  to  develop  himself  to  the  highest  educa- 
tional and  vocational,  level  possible  ^\ithin  his  various  limitations,  is 
present  for  all  in  education. 
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While  the  total  labor  force  will  increase  approximately  20  per  cent 
■>)etween  i960  and  1970,  the  technical  and  professional  personnel  will  in- 
crease approximately  42  per  cent. 

Vocational  educators  in  a number  of  states  have  indicated  that 
programs  for  the  training  of  agricultural  technicians  will  be  developed 
in  their  states  within  the  next  five  years. 

Vocational-technical  education  is  in  the  process  of  emerging  as  a 
major  facet  of  the  educational  enterprise.  Its  purposes,  distinguishing 
characteristics,  kinds  of  institutions  needed,  administrative  structure 
and  curricular  offerings  (with  the  possible  exception  of  engineering- 
related  programs)  are  in  a developmental  state. 

The  constantly  increasing  need  for  agricultural  technicians  demands 
the  development  of  new  educational  programs  for  the  training  of  these 
technicians.  Twenty-eight  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  recently 
indicated  to  this  investigator  that  definite  plans  were  being  made  in  their 
states  for  the  development  of  training  programs  for  agricultural  tech- 
nicians within  the  next  five  years. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  STUD! 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  guidelines  for  use 
in  planning  and  conducting  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

The  following  specific  objectives  were  identified  to  guide  the 
direction  of  this  study: 

1.  To  determine  the  status  and  characteristics  of  present  train- 
ing programs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

2.  To  determine,  for  the  following  categories,  the  degree  of 
emphasis  administrators  of  present  training  programs  for  agricultural 
technicians  believe  should  be  given  to  certain  procedures  in  developing 
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NATIONAL  CONCERN  FOR 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Introduction 


One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  occupational  structure 
of  the  United  States  today  is  the  rapid  grovrth  of  occupations  which  lie 
between  the  fields  of  the  skilled  crafts  and  engineering.  These  occupa- 
tions contain  many  new  jobs  of  a technical  character,  varying  widely  in 
the  scope  and  level  of  the  tasks  performed  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
activities  carried  out.  The  workers  in  these  jobs  have  come  to  be  known 
as  technicians. 

The  rapidly  changing  occupational  structure  of  the  nation  resulting 
from  pypanding  automation  and  technology  suggests  the  need  for  a thorough 
and  continuing  analysis  of  technical  jobs  and  the  training  required  for 
them. 

The  rapidly  changing  occupational  structure  in  the  United  States 
has  resulted  in  a critical  shortage  of  technicians,  including  agri- 
cultural technicians. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  recently  provided  an  over- 
view of  projections  of  changes  in  the  population  and  labor  force  of  the 
United  States  between  i960  and  1970.  The  overview  revealed  that  — 

Workers  under  25  will  "ccount  for  nearly  half  of 
the  labor  force  growth  during  the  1960's,  even  though 
they  will  stay  in  school  longer. 


The  kinds  of  jobs  industry  will  need  workers  for 
are  also  changing  but  the  biggest  increases  will  occur 
in  the  occupations  requiring  the  most  education  and 
training. 


The  fastest  growth  will  occur  among  professional 
and  technical  occupations,  especially  engineers, 
scientists  and  technicians. 
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While  the  total  labor  force  will  increase  approximately  20  per  cent 
between  i960  and  1970,  the  technical  and  professional  personnel  will  in- 
crease approximateJy  42  per  cent. 

Vocational  educators  in  a number  of  states  have  indicated  that 
programs  for  the  training  of  agricultural  technicians  will  be  developed 
in  their  states  within  the  next  five  years. 

Vocational-technical  education  is  in  the  process  of  emerging  as  a 
major  facet  of  the  educational  enterprise.  Its  purposes,  distinguishing 
characteristics,  kinds  of  institutions  needed,  administrative  structure 
and  curricular  offerings  (with  the  possible  exception  of  engineering- 
related  programs)  are  in  a develx^mental  state. 

The  constantly  increasing  need  for  agricultural  technicians  demands 
the  development  of  new  educational  programs  for  the  training  of  these 
technicians.  Twenty-eight  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  recently 
indicated  to  this  investigator  that  definite  plans  were  being  made  in  their 
states  for  the  development  of  training  programs  for  agricultural  tech- 
nicians within  the  next  five  years. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  STUICr 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  guidelines  for  use 
in  planning  and  conducting  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

The  following  specific  objectives  were  identified  to  guide  the 
direction  of  this  study: 

1.  To  determine  the  status  and  characteristics  of  present  train- 
ing programs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

2.  To  determine,  for  the  following  categories,  the  degree  of 
emphasis  administrators  of  present  training  programs  for  agricultural 
technicians  believe  should  be  given  to  certain  procedures  in  developing 
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successful  training  programs  for  these  technicians. 

a.  Objectives  of  the  program 

b.  fypes  of  programs  offered 

c . Curriculum  content 

d.  Recruitment 

e.  Student  services 

(1)  Selection 

(2)  Counseling 

(3)  Placement  and  follow-up 

(4)  Residence  facilities 

f.  Library 

g.  Instructional  staff 

h.  Facilities  and  equipment 

i.  Acceptance  by  industry,  business  and  educational  leaders 

j . Evaluation 

k.  Accreditation  and/or  licensing 

l.  Location 

3.  To  synthesize,  refine,  and  evaluate  a tentative  set  of  guide- 
lines for  use  in  planning  and  conducting  training  programs  for  agricul- 
tural technicians. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  STUICf 

A check  list  of  procedures  tos  developed  and  mailed  to  institutions 
in  the  United  States  training  agricultural  technicians  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  degree  of  emphasis  which  should  be  given  to  the  procedures 
in  successfully  developing  training  pro^ams  for  these  technicians. 

A tentative  set  of  guidelines  for  planning  and  conducting  training 
programs  for  agricultural  technicians  was  synthesized  and  submitted  to  a 

jury  of  experts  for  refinement  and  evaluation. 

Visits  were  made  by  the  investigator  to  several  institutions  train- 
ing agricultural  technicians  to  secure  additional  information  for  the 
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further  refinement  of  the  tentative  guidelines. 

The  investigator  used  the  literature  on  the  development  of  train- 
ing programs  for  technicians,  the  evaluation  of  the  tentative  guidelines 
by  the  jury  along  with  their  additions  and  other  comments,  the  study  of 
the  status  and  characteristics  of  present  training  programs  for  agricul- 
tural technicians,  the  reactions  of  the  institutions'  representatives 
as  to  emphasis  which  should  be  given  to  procedures  in  the  successful 
development  of  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians,  and  the 
information  and  ideas  gained  while  visiting  a number  of  these  institu- 
tions as  a basis  for  refining  the  tentative  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
development  of  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

SURVEY  OF  CURREMT  TECHNICAL  PROGRAJIS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  institutions  used  in  this  study  were  identified  through  state 
directors  of  vocational  education,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
published  educational  directories.  Forty-four  institutions  were 
identified  for  contact.  Twenty-five  institutions  reported  training 
programs  for  agricultural  technicians  and  responses  from  these  insti- 
tutions used  in  the  study.  Four  other  institutions  indicated  programs 
but  were  peurts  of  four  year  colleges  of  agriculture  and  thus  eliminated 
from  the  study.  One  institution  was  listed  as  a technical  high  school. 
Thirteen  of  the  original  institutions  reported  they  did  not  have  train- 
ing programs  for  agricultural  technicians.  One  institution  did  not 
respond.  Responses  were  received  from  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
original  forty-four  institutions. 

Types  of  institutions 


The  types  of  institutions  in  which  there  were  programs  for  the 
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training  of  agricultural  technicians  could  he  classified  into  four 
general  categories;  technical  institutes,  junior  colleges,  con^jrehen- 
sive  connnunity  colleges  and  area  vocational -technical  schools. 

The  number  of  institutions  in  the  study  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  according  to  type  of  institution  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

As  Table  1 shows,  there  were  more  technical  institutes  with 
training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  than  any  other  type 
of  institution.  Junior  colleges  ware  second. 

TABLE  1.— Institutions  identified  in  this  study  with  training  programs 
for  agricultural  technicians  according  to  type  of  institution 


Type  of  Institution 

l!?umber 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Technical  Institute 

12 

48 

Junior  College 

8 

32 

Comprehensive  Community  College 

3 

12 

Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

2 

8 

Total 

25 

100 

Types  of  programs  currently  in  operation 

Representatives  of  institutions  participating  in  the  study  were 
asked  to  identify  the  types  of  training  programs  for  agricultural 
technicians  currently  in  operation  in  their  institutions.  They  were 
revested  to  specify  the  names  of  the  programs.  Table  2 summarizes  in- 
formation received  concerning  training  programs  currently  in  operation 
according  to  the  type  of  institution  in  which  the  program  was  located. 
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TABLE  2.— Training  programs  for  agricsultural  technicians  currently  in 
operation  according  to  type  of  institution 


Type 

of 

Program 

Type 

of  Institution 

Technica.’ 

Institute 

Junior 

College 

Conipre*5 

hensive 

Community 

College 

Area  Voca- 
tional- 
Technical 
School 

Total 

Agricultural  Business 
and  Management 

11 

5 

1 

0 

17 

Animal  Science 
Technology 

10 

3 

1 

0 

Ih 

Horticultural 

Technology 

6 

3 

1 

0 

10 

Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Technology 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Agricultural 

Technology 

k 

2 

0 

0 

6 

Plant  Science 
Technology 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Forestry  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

37 

15 

5 

2 

59 

Total  number  of  students  currently 
enrolled  in  programs 

The  number  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  different  types  of 
training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

The  Information  presented  in  this  table  Includes  advanced  stu- 
dents as  well  as  those  who  entered  programs  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

Several  of  the  programs  indicated  significant  increases  in  en- 
rollments from  the  first  year  the  programs  were  in  operation  until 
now.  Those  institutions  still  in  their  initial  year  of  training 
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agricultural  technicians  reported  the  same  number  currently  enrolled 
as  in  the  beginning  class  or  a smaller  number  due  to  withdrawals  during 
the  year. 


TABLE  3.— Number  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  training  programs 
for  agricultxiral  technicians  according  to  type  of  program 


Total  Number  Currently  Enrolled 

l^e 

of 

Program 

Less 

Than 

21-ltO 

la-60 

61 

or 

Total 

20 

More 

Afi^icultural  Business 

11 

3 

0 

0 

Ik 

and  Management 

Animal  Science  Technology 

k 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Horticultural  Technology 

3 

0 

1 

0 

k 

Agricultural  Technology 

2 

0 

1 

1 

h 

Agricultural  Engineering 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Technology 

Plant  Science  Technology 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Forestry  Technology 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Awards  given  for  successful 
completion  of  the  program 

All  institutions  participating  in  the*  study  indicated  that  some 
award  was  given  to  students  successfuir-'  “ompleting  the  training 
program.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  type  of  award 
given. 

Table  shows  that  the  associate  degree  was  the  type  of  award 
given  by  a large  majority  of  the  institutions. 
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TABLE  4.— Type  of  award  given  for  successful  coa^jletion  of  training 
programs  for  agricultural  technicians  according  to  type  of  institution 


Q^e 

of 

Institution 

Type  of  Award 

Associate 

Degree 

Diploma 

Certifi- 

cate 

Technical  Institute 

9 

2 

1 

Junior  College 

6 

1 

1 

Con?)rehensive  Community 
College 

3 

0 

0 

Area  Vocational-Technical 
School 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

18 

3 

k 

Other  Training  Programs  for 
Agricultural  Technicians 

Not  all  agricultural  technicians  are  trained  in  the  institutions 
which  constitute  the  population  used  in  this  study.  This  study  was 
limited  to  public  institutions  which  trained  agricultural  technicians 
and  there  may  he  private  institutions  with  such  training  programs. 
Also,  large  agricultural  businesses  and  industries  may  operate  train- 
ing programs  in  connection  with  the  business  or  industry  and  train 
personnel  to  operate  at  the  technician  level. 

A number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  operate  agricultural 
institutes  or  other  types  of  training  programs  as  part  of  their 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  these  train  personnel  at  the  technician 
level.  These  institutions  were  not  asked  to  participate  in  this  study 
because  the  investigator  and  others  with  whom  he  conferred  believed 
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the  problems  and  procedures  of  these  institutions  in  developing  and. 
conducting  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  would  be 
sufficiently  different  to  warrant  their  exclusion  from  the  study. 

Further  analysis  of  data  showed  that  most  of  the  institutions 
were  relatively  small  but  a small  portion  had  student  bodies  number- 
ing into  the  thousands.  Generally  these  institutions  had  quite  sman 
part-time  student  enrollments  and  extension  student  enrollments  were 
practically  nonexistent. 

Almost  all  the  institutions  were  accredited  by  either  a state 
or  a regional  agency  but  practically  none  were  licensed. 

Most  of  the  institutions  provided  several  types  of  student  services 
for  prospective  students,  enrolled  students  and  graduates. 

Twenty-eight  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  indicated  to 
the  investigator  early  in  the  study  that  definite  plans  were  being 
made  in  their  states  for  the  development  of  new  or  additional  training 
programs  for  agricultural  technicians  within  the  next  five  years.  The 
institutions  in  this  study  indicated  that  21  additional  training  programs 
were  alreac^  in  the  planning  stages. 

Summary  of  the  guidelines 

All  the  guidelines  developed  in  this  study,  along  with  the 
modal  response(s),  mean  ratings  of  response(s)  and  standard 
deviations,  are  summarized  in  Table  5. 
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TABLE  5.— Sunnnary  of  guidelines  developed  in  this  study  for  planning 
and  conducting  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  in  post- 
hi^  school  educational  institutions 
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Guidelines 

Modal 

Respon- 

se(s) 

Mean 

Rating 

of 

Responses® 

Stan- 

ard 

Devia- 

tion 

1.  Agricultural  technician  train- 
ing program  objectives  should 
reflect  the  unique  characteristics 
of  technical  education  of  less  than 
the  baccalavireate  degree,  but. above 
the  high  school  level. 

4 

3.85 

.3619 

2.  The  types  of  agricultural  tech- 
nician training  programs  to  be 
offered  should  be  determined  with 
primary  but  not  exclusive  attention 
to  occupational  (job  opportunity), 
educational  and  interest  surveys  of 
people  and  industries  to  be  served. 

4 

3.57 

.6253 

3.  Curriculum  content  for  agricul- 
tural technician  training  programs 
should  be  closely  related  to  present 
and  future  occupational  needs. 

4 

4.00 

.0000 

4.  A planned  recruitment  program 
should  be  developed  to  acquaint 
prospective  students  with  the 
opportunities  ff^r  becoming  trained 
as  agricultural  technicians  Eind  for 
employment  upor  successful  con^le- 
tion  of  this  program. 

4 

3.46 

.6325 

5.  Selection  of  students  for  agri- 
cultural technician  training  pro- 
grams should  be  based  on  interests, 
aptitudes,  previous  education, 
intellectual  capacity  and  back- 
ground experience  - the  criteria 
varying  with  the  occupations  for 
which  training  is  given. 

4 

3.86 

.5167 

6.  Institutions  providing  agricul- 
tural technician  training  programs 
should  develop  an  adequate  counseling 
and  guidance  program,  coordinating  it 
with  counseling  programs  of  local 
schools  and  the  Enaployment  Security 
Commission. 

3.50 

.5000 
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Guidelines 

Modal 

Respon- 

se(s) 

Mean 

Eating 

of 

Responses®' 

' 

Stan- 

dard 

Devia- 

tion 

7-  Placement  and  follow-up  services 
in  agricultural  technician  training 
programs  should  result  in  graduates 
heing  placed  in  the  jobs  for  which 
they  were  prepared  and  also  provide 
information  for  proper  analysis  of 
program  effectiveness. 

k 

3.69 

.4637 

8.  Residence  facilities  should  be 
made  available  for  students  when  suf- 
ficient need  is  demonstrated  based  on 
the  opportunity  of  students  to  obtain 
programs  of  their  choice  which  are  not 
available  to  them  otherwise  and  when 
the  addition  of  these  facilities  serves 
as  a means  to  enable  the  institution 
to  more  fully  meet  its  objectives. 

3 

2.71 

.7962 

9.  Students  enrolled  in  agricultural 
technician  training  programs  should 
have  reeidy  access  to  a well-organized, 
appropriately  coordinated  library 
which  provides  a ready  reference  to 
up-to-date  information  and  which  has 
an  appropriate  range  of  authentic 
and  professional  publications  in  the 
area  of  work  for  which  technicians 
are  being  trained. 

k 

3.79 

.4074 

10.  The  instructional  staff  in 
agricultural  technician  training 
programs  should  have  technical 
occupational  conipetence  in  the  area 
for  which  training  is  offered  and 
should  understand  and  be  proficient 
in  teaching  skills  and  competence 
essential  to  successful  performance 
as  an  agricultural  technician. 

k 

3.82 

.3619 

11.  Adequate  and  appropriate 
facilities  and  equipment  are  essen- 
tial and  should  be  made  available 
in  the  training  of  hi^ly  compe- 
tent agricultural  technicians. 

k 

3.92 

1.0025 

O 
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of 
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Devia- 

tion 

12.  Planned  and  continuous  efforts 
should  be  made  to  increase  the 
acceptance  and  prestige  of  technician 
occupations  (including  agricultural 
technicians)  and  technician  training 
programs. 

h 

3.31 

.7204 

13.  Continuous  and  planned  programs 
of  evaluation  should  Be  character“ 
istic  of  agricultural  technician 
training  programs. 

h 

3.77 

.4243 

l4.  Agricultural  technician  train- 
ing programs  should  Become  accredited 
and/or  licensed  as  early  as  possible 
By  a recognized  accrv‘ditl.ng  or 
licensing  agency- in  order  to  assure 

the  public  that  scxne  kinds  of 
recognized  s-tandards  are  Being  met 
and  to  protect  graduates  fran 
pseudO'-technician  graduates. 

4 

3.31 

.7204 

15.  Agricultural  technician  train- 
ing programs  should  Be  located  in 
institutions  in  areas  of  population 
and  agricult\iral  industry  and 
Business  concentration  so  as  to  Be 
readily  accessible  to  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

f 

3,4 

3.46 

.4960 

®Scale: 


Very  Much 

Mach 

Sane 

Little 

Rone 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  literature  concerning  educational 
programs  for  the  training  of  technicians  provided  the  Basis  for  draft“ 
ing  a very  tentative  list  of  guidelines  and  supporting  statements. 
These  were  submitted  to  a small  advisory  committee  for  refinement. 

A national  jury  of  leading  educators  was  selected  By  the 
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investigator  to  further  refine  the  guidelines  and  to  evaluate  both  the 
guidelines  and  the  supporting  statements.  The  tentative  list  of 
guidelines  only  was  submitted  to  the  jury  with  a request  for  help  in 
refining  them.  They  were  asked  to  indicate  need  for  clarit:’’  or  fur- 
ther amplification  of  the  submitted  guidelines  and  to  suggest  addition- 
al guidelines  needed. 

The  investigator  used  the  suggestions  from  the  jury  in  redrafting 
the  guidelines.  The  supporting  statements  were  then  edded  to  the 
guidelines.  Soth  the  guidelines  and  supporting  statements  were  scaled 
and  submitted  to  the  jury  for  evaluation. 

Summary  of  data  concerning  guide- 
lines and  supporting  statements 

The  following  guidelines  and  supporting  statements  were  evaluated 
by  the  jury  to  warrant  a mean  rating  of  3 >00  or  higher  (indicating  of 
much  or  very  much  Importance)  on  an  importance  scale.  The  suppoarting 
statements  corresponded  to  procedures  statements  which  were  rated  by 
representatives  of  institutions  with  training  programs  for  agricultural 
technicians.  The  supporting  statements,  unless  otherwise  noted,  also 
correspond  to  procedures  which  were  given  mean  ratings  of  3.00  or 
higher  (indicating  much  or  very  much  emphasis  should  be  given  to  them 
in  developing  successful  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians) 
on  an  emphasis  scale.  The  guidelines  were  rated  only  by  the  jury. 

The  supporting  statements,  in  effect,  were  rated  by  both  the  Jury  and 
representatives  of  the  institutions. 

Objectives 

GUIDELINE;  Agricultural  technician  training  program  objectives 
should  reflect  the  unique  characterisitcs  of  technical  education  of 


O 
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less  than  the  baccalaureate  degree,  but  above  the  high  school  level. 


a.  The  objectives  should  be  such  that  resulting  curricula 
are  primarily  occupation-centered  and  planned  toward  occupational 
conpetence  for  the  graduate. 

b.  Clearly  defined  and  realistic  objectives  for  the  training 
programs  should  be  developed  under  the  guidance  of  a professional 
educator  assigned  to  give  leadership  in  this  area. 

c.  Lay  personnel  in  agricultural  businesses  and  industries 
should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  objectives  for  agricultural 
technician  training  programs. 

d.  A major  objective  of  the  training  program  should  be  to 
prepare  the  student  for  immediate  productive  employment  in  the 
technician  occupations  for  which  training  is  provided. 

e.  The  objectives  should  allow  for  preparation  of  students  for 
clusters  of  related  technician  occupations. 

f . The  objectives  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  legal  bases 
on  which  the  institution  was  founded. 

Types  of  programs  offered 

GUIDELIHE;  types  of  agricultural  technician  training  pro- 
grams to  te  offered  should  be  determined  with  primary  but  not  exclusive 
attention  to  occupational  (job  opportunity) , educational  and  interest 
surveys  of  people  and  industries  to  be  served. 

a.  An  advisory  committee  including  repi-esentatives  of  the 
agricultural  businesses  and  industries  should  carefully  plan  any 
surveys  made. 

(1)  The  main  purpose  to  be  served  by  each  survey  should  be 
determined  before  instruments  for  it  are  developed. 

(2)  The  precise  information  desired  should  be  determined 
and  instruments  developed  to  assure  its  being  obtained. 
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(3)  Sufficient  funds  and/or  time  should  he  budgeted  for 
making  the  surveys. 

(4)  A well-qualified  person  to  direct  the  survey  should 
he  carefully  selected. 

(5)  The  sources  of  information  should  be  carefully  selected. 

(6)  Consultant  help  in  field  research  should  he  obtained 
in  developlpg  the  suarvey  plan  and  guide. ^ 

h.  Extensive  and  dependable  infonnation  and  data  are  needed, 
including: 

(1)  The  identification  of  jobs  or  occupational  clusters 
dependent  upon  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

(2)  The  types  and  number  of  employment  opportunities 
currently  available  and  those  realistically  expected  over  a 
given  period  of  time. 

(3)  The  amount  of  support  employers  will  give  to  the 
program. 

(^)  Other  available  sources  of  education  and  training 

2 

for  the  particular  area  under  consideration. 

(5)  The  number  of  potential  students  who  are  now  interested 
and  would  enroll  in  the  program. 

c.  The  survey  findings  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to  determine 
what  agricultural  technician  training  curriculums  should  be  established, 


^Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3*00  by  the  institutions. 
2 

Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3«00  by  the  institutions. 
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(1)  ^ecialized  consultant  help  should  he  secured  in  analyz- 
ing and  interpreting  the  survey  data.^ 

(2)  Advisory  committees  should  he  involved  in  analyzing  and 
interpreting  the  survey  data. 

Curriculum  content 

GUIDELINE:  Curriculum  content  for  agricultural  technician  tra^r»^•ng 

programs  should  he  closely  related  to  present  and  future  occupational  needs . 
a.  Curriculum  content  should  he  primarily  occupation-centered, 
h.  A balance  between  technical- supporting  content  and  class- 
laboratory  experiences  is  essential  for  learning  concepts  and  principles 
and  their  application. 

c.  Preliminary  drafts  of  curriculram  content  should  he  developed 
through  a study  of  the  present  ar  ^ future  job  requirements  in  the 
occuj>atlonal  fields  selected  and  the  allocation  of  the  required  know- 
ledge, skills  and  ixnderstandings  to  courses  of  instruction.^ 

d.  The  depth  and  scope  of  mathematics  and  science  must  he 
tailored  to  occupational  needs  of  those  enrolled. 

e.  The  difficulty  level  should  he  such  that  it  can  he  mastered 
by  a reasonably  high  proportion  of  the  students  within  the  time  limits 
of  the  curriculum. 

f.  The  curriculum  should  he  flexible  enough  to  he  easily  revised 
as  needed  in  advance  of  the  changing  competencies  of  the  technician. 

^Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3.00  by  the  institutions. 

^ceived  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3.00  by  the  institutions. 


g.  Curriculum  content  should  he  planned  with  advice^  counsel 
and  support  of  the  agricultxiral  industry  for  which  the  training  pro- 
gram is  being  developed.  Other  agricultural  education  leaders  should 
also  he  involved. 

h.  The  curricula  for  the  agricultural  technician  training 
programs  should  he  coordinated  with  the  total  institution  program. 

Recruitment 

GUIDELINE;  A pi annpd  recruitment  program  shoxfld  developed  ^ 
acquaint  prospective  students  with  the  opportunities  for  hecomli^ 

as  aplcultural  technicians  and  fcr  enployiireirt  ugon  successful 
completion  of  this  program. 

a.  The  recruitment  program  should  include  activities  with  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  R-igh  school  counselors,  teachers  and  administrators. 

(2)  High  school  students. 

(3)  Agricultural  industries,  businesses  and  associations. 

(4)  Parents  of  high  school  students. 

(5)  Other  agricultural  organizations  and  agencies. 5 

h.  Specific  responsibility  for  giving  leadership  to  recruitment 
activities  should  he  assigned. 

c.  Personal  contacts  with  individuals  and/or  groups  of  prospective 

students  should  be  made  and  maintained. 

d.  Emphasis  in  recruitment  activities  should  he  based  upon 
fitting  the  talents  and  interests  of  the  prospective  student  to  the 
technician  job. 


^Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3.00  by  the  institutions. 
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e.  Recruiting  efforts  should  clearly  show  how  the  training 
program  is  essential  to  securing  a Job  as  a technician. 

Selection 

GUIDELINE:  Selection  of  students  for  agricultural  technician 

training  programs  should  be  based  on  interests » aptitudes,  previous 
education,  intellectual  capacity  and  background  experience  - the 
criteria  varying  with  the  occupations  for  which  training  i£  given. 

a.  Prospective  students  should  be  interviewed  and  appraised 
with  respect  to  personal  traits,  physical  handicaps  and  the  like 
in  relation  to  the  Job  of  technician. 

b.  Policies  and  procedures  for  student  selection  should  be 
carefully  developed  to  assure  admission  of  only  qualified  students. 

c.  Only  those  applicants  who  have  a reasonable  chance  of 
success  in  the  training  program  should  be  admitted. 

d.  Self -selection  by  the  prospective  student  should  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  selection  process.^ 

e.  An  adequate  testing  program  is  ixportant  in  selection. 

Counseling 

GUIDELINE:  Institutions  providing  agricultural  technician 

training  programs  should  develop  an  adequate  counseling  and  guidance 
program,  coordinating  it  with  counseling  programs  of  local  schools 
and  the  Employment  Security  Commission. 

^Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3*00  by  the  institutions. 
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a.  Counseling  services  should  he  made  available  for  the  follow- 
ing levels  of  counseling: 

(1)  Counseling  prior  to  enrollment 

(2)  Advisor  counseling  regarding  courses,  req^iremeuts,  study 

techniq^e8,  student  organizations  and  the  like. 

b.  A trained  guidance  counselor  should  be  provided  to  give 
leadership  to  and  coordinate  guidance  activities. 

c.  The  counseling  and  guidance  service  should  provide  the  following: 

(1)  A placement  service. 

(2)  A vocational  information  service. 

(3)  A follow-up  and  research  service.? 

(4)  A counseling  service.® 

Placement  and  follow-up 

GUIDELIIIE:  Plac^aent  and  follow-up  services  in  agricultural 
technician  training  programs  should  result  la  graduates  being  placed 
is  iifeS  for  which  they  were  prepared  and  also  provide  Information 
for  proper  analysis  aS  program  effectiveness. 

a.  An  organized  and  well-planned  placement  service  should  be 
made  available  to  graduates  of  agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

b.  Placement  personnel  should  have  extensive  contacts  with 
agricultural  businesses  and  industries. 

c.  Records  of  es^loyment  are  essential  and  should  be  used  for 
analyzing  program  effectiveness. 


?Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3-00  by  the  institutions. 
®Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3.00  by  the  institutions. 
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d.  Good  relationships  with  prospective  employe's  of  graduates 
should  be  developed  long  before  actual  placements  are  made* 

e.  Institutions  preparing  agricultural  technicians  should  locate 
desirable  placement  opportunities  for  graduates. 

f . l^p-to-date  placement  records  should  be  kept  for  use  in  public 
relations,  recruitment  and  counseling. 

Residence  facilities 

GUIDELIHE:  Residence  facilities  should  ^ made  available  for 

students  enrolled  In  agricultural  technician  training  programs  when 

sufficient  need  is  demonstrated  based  on  the  opportunity  of  students 

to  obtain  programs  of  their  choice  which  are  not  available  to  them 

otherwise  and  when  the  addition  of  these  facilities  sei*ves  m a means 

g 

^ enable  the  Institution  more  fully  nget  its  objectives.^ 

a.  The  following  factors  should  be  considered  when  determining 
whether  residence  facilities  should  be  provided! 

(1)  Geographic  location  of  the  institution. 

(2)  The  possibility  of  placing  agricultural  technician  train- 
ing in  an  educational  institution  within  commuting  distance. 

(3)  The  institution's  objectives. 

(4)  The  number  of  students  needing  housing. 

b.  The  library  should  be  well-equipped  with: 

(1)  Reference  books. 

(2)  Technical  publications  developed  by  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  eq^iipment. 


^Ehe  guideline  received  a mean  rating  of  less  than  3 *00  by  the  jury, 
■^^eceived  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3*00  by  the  institutions. 
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(3)  Technical  periodicals  in  agriculture. 

(4)  Pertinent  agriculttiral  research  bulletins  (both 
publicly  and  privately  sponsored  research) . 

(5)  Pertinent  government  publications  in  agriculture. 

(6)  References  on  economics. 

Instructional  staff 

GUIDELIHE;  ^ instructional  staff  3n  agricultural  techMc^ 
training  programs  should  have  technical  occupational  competence  in  the 
area  for  vhlch  training  is  offered  and  should  understand  ik^ 
proficient  ^ teaching  slcills  and  competence  essential  to  successful 
performance  as  m agricultural  technician. 

a.  Potential  instrectors  should  have  adeg.uate  backgrounds  of 
technical  training^  technical  experience  and  appropriate  teacher 
training. 

b.  An  adequate  number  and  variety  of  instructors  should  be 
provided. 

c.  Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  ccmpetition 

of  Industry  for  the  talents  of  qualified  personnel  on  the  instructional 
staff. 

d.  In-service  training  should  be  provided  for  the  instructional 
staff. 

e.  The  agricultural  technician  teacher: 

(1)  Should  be  able  to  establish  rapport  with  students. 

(2)  Should  know  how  to  teach  technical  subjects. 

(3)  Should  be  proficient  in  applicable  manual  skills 


and  the  use  of  tools. 
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(4)  Needs  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws 

of  science  and  mathematics. 

(5)  Should  he  a perpetual  student  as  well  as  mentor. 

Facilities  and  equipment 

GUIDELINE:  Adequate  and  appropriate  facilities  and  equipment 

are  essential  and  should  be  made  available  in  the  training  of  highly 
cong)etent  agricultural  teehniciana. 

a.  In  the  planning  of  all  facilities,  the  objectives  of  the 
program  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

b.  An  adequate  number  of  various  types  of  well-equipped  class- 
rooms should  be  provided. 

c.  Facilities  and  equipment  should  be  available  for  the  student 
to  learn  to  use  the  precision  instruments,  the  hand  and  machine  tools, 
materials,  processes  and  operations  involved  in  the  technician  occupa- 
tions for  which  training  is  given. 

d.  Equipment  lists  should  be  derived  from  the  content  of  the 
courses  of  study  which  make  up  the  curriculum. 

e.  Laboratories  should  be  well-equipped  for  extensive  use  for 
testing,  resesirch,  experiments  and  so  that  instruction  can  be  based 
on  the  application  of  a particular  science  to  industrial  pitjcesses. 

Acceptance 

GUIDELINE:  Planned  and  continuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 

increase  the  acceptance  and  prestige  of  technician  occupations 
(including  agricultural  technicians)  and  technician  training 


programs. 
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a.  Close  and  continuous  contact  with  industry  is  desirable. 

b.  Counselors,  other  educators  and  parents  should  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  technician  education  is  not  a "second  best"  education. 

c.  The  institution  should  develop  and  loaintain  good  community 
relations . 

d.  "Satisfied  customers"  should  be  used  to  increase  acceptance 
of  the  program. 

e.  Planned  efforts  to  increase  prestige  of  technician 
occupations  and  technician  training  programs  should  be  made. 

f . An  associate  degree  or  other  appropriate  form  of  recognition 
should  be  awarded  graduates  to  increase  the  status  of  the  program. 

Evaluation  * 

GUIDELIIffi;  Continuous  and  planned  programs  of  evaluation  should 
^ characteristic  of  agricultuial  technician  trainj  Tig  programs . 

a.  Program  evaluation  should  involve  students,  graduates  of 
the  program,  en^jloyers  of  graduates,  potential  en?)loyers  and  others. 

b.  Adequately  planning  for  continuous  and  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  program  planning. 

c.  Evaluation  proceduros  should  provide  for  objective  evaluation 
of  both  the  processes  and  the  products  of  agricultural  technician 
training  programs. 

d.  Evaluation  should  be  concerned  with  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past  and  present. 

Accreditation  and  licensing 

GUIDELINE^  Agricultural  technician  training  programs  should 
become  accredited  and/or  licensed  as  early  as  possible  by  a 
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recognized  accrediting  or  licensing  agency  in  order  to  assure  the 
public  that  some  kinds  of  recognized  standards  are  being  met  and 
to  protect  graduates  from  pseudo-technician  graduates. 

a.  Copies  of  the  criteria  for  accreditation  and/or  licensing 
should  be  secured  as  early  as  possible  and  efforts  made  to  meet 
them.^^ 

Location 

GUIDELIHE:  Agricultural  technician  training  programs  should  ^ 
located  in  institutions  in  areas  of  population  and  agricultural 
industry  and  business  concentration  ^ ^ readily  accessible 

to  those  vhom  they  are  designed  to  serve. 

a.  The  program  should  be  located  where  similar  type  training 
is  not  already  offered  by  other  institutions  in  the  area. 

b.  Location  of  the  program  should  be  made  only  after  a survey 
of  need,  interest  and  resources  is  made  and  evaluated. 

c.  The  institution  in  which  the  program  is  located  should  lend 

itself  to  serving  a commuting  population  of  a number  of  full-time 
1 P 

students.-^ 

d.  The  program  should  be  located  in  an  area  where  students 

« 

might  get  first  hand  observation  of  and/or  work  e:q)erience  in  the 
cluster  of  occupations  for  which  the  training  is  being  given. 


^^Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3.00  by  the  institutions. 
^Received  less  than  a mean  rating  of  3*00  by  the  institutions. 
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Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  by  the  investigator,  based  on  his 
interpretation  of  the  data  presented  in  this  study. 

1.  Many  four  year  colleges  have  set  up  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  agricultural  technicians  in  connection  with  their  colleges  of 
agriculture.  Most  of  the  agricultural  technicians  currently  being 
trained  are  in  these  types  of  institutions. 

2.  Training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  are  rapidly 
developing  in  other  types  of  institutions,  however,  and  will  be 
developed  at  an  increasing  rate  during  the  next  five  years. 

3.  Training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  are  being 
developed  primarily  in  two  types  of  institutions  other  than  those 
mentioned,  in  technical  institutes  and  Junior  colleges.  To  a lesser 
extent  some  types  of  programs  are  being  developed  in  comprehensive 
comnnmity  colleges  and  area  vocational- technical  schools. 

4.  Most  of  the  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians 
currently  in  operation  have  extremely  small  enrollments  but  these 
enrollments  should  increase  as  these  programs  become  better  established 
and  more  well  known. 

5-  Local  boards  of  trustees  o»  local  boards  of  education  are 
policy  tnaking  bodies  for  most  institutions  in  which  there  are  training 
programs  for  agricultural  technicians. 

6.  Itost  training  programs  for  agricultural  technician -3  are  two 
years  in  duration  and  lead  to  the  Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree. 
Some  training  programs  are  being  set  up  so  that  courses  taken  in  these 
programs  might  be  transferred  to  other  institutions  and  applied  toward 
degrees. 
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7.  Training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  are  primarily 
located  in  institutions  receiving  state  appropriations  to  help  meet 
current  operating  e:q»enses,  expenses  for  equipment  purchases  and 
expenses  for  huildings  and  other  capital  outlay. 

8.  Objectives  of  programs  for  training  agricultural  technicians 
should  lead  to  curriculuras  that  are  primarily  occupation-centered, 
planned  toward  occupational  competence  of  the  graduate  and  prepare  the 
student  for  immediate  productive  enployment. 

9.  The  type(s)  of  program(s)  to  be  offered  in  a particular 
institution  or  location  should  be  determined  only  after  a very  careful 
survey  of  occupational,  educational  and  interest  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  sponsoring  institution. 

10.  Recruitment  of  students  is  one  of  the  critical  factors  in  the 
development  of  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicims.  A great 
deal  of  enphasis  should  be  given  to  this  area  and  recruitment  programs 
planned.  Recruitment  for  these  programs  will  become  easier  as  the 
programs  beccane  more  well  established  and  the  status  of  technical 
occupations  and  technical  education  programs  at  this  level  raised. 

11.  Another  critical  factor  in  the  successful  development  of 
effective  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians  is  the  selection 
of  a highly  competent  instructional  staff  who  can  provide  training  in 
the  highly  technical  skills  as  well  as  broad  supporting  knowledge  and 
skills.  Staff  size  for  some  of  the  programs  currently  in  operation 

a 

severely  limit  this  being  done.  Programs  developed  in  connection  with 
and  on  the  campuses  of  four  yecir  colleges  of  agriculture  appear  to  be 
ideally  situated  in  terms  of  having  a larger  instructional  ststff  from 


which  to  draw. 
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12.  Facilities  and  equipment  for  training  programs  for  agri- 
cultural technicians  should  give  emphasis  to  the  development  of  cognitive 
rather  than  manipulative  shills  and  he  designed  for  extensive  use  for 
testing,  research  and  experiments. 

13.  Location  of  programs  for  the  training  of  agricultural  tech- 
nicians should  receive  major  consideration  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams as  this  Eiffects  program  objectives,  availability  of  potential 
students,  instructional  staff,  and  other  critical  factors  in  the 
successful  development  of  training  programs. 

14.  The  procedures  used  in  the  instrument  with  institutions  are 

procedures  that  should  prove  to  be  of  value  to  administrators  planning 

for  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians.  The  degree  of 

emphasis  which  should  be  given  to  each  procedure  will  vary  with  the 

ty^  of  institution  in  which  the  program  is  located. 

« 

15.  The  guidelines  developed  in  this  study  are  usable  and  have 
been  rated  as  importMt  considerations  in  the  successful  development 
of  training  programs  for  agricultural  technicians.  The  supporting 
statements  for  each  guideline  provide  suggestions  for  implementing 
the  guidelines. 


APEEMDIX  A 
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Questionnaire  for  Institutions 


Please  coiqilete 
and  return  by 
February  19;  19^^ 


PART  I 

THE  INSTITUTION  AND  SETTING 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  determine  the  types  and  nature 
of  institutions  with  one  or  more  crurriculums  designed  specifically  to 
train  agricultural  technicians.  Please  complete  all  items  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

1.  Name  of  the  Institution  

2.  Mailing  address  of  the  institution  - - 


3.  Type  of  institution  (Please  check  the  item  below  \diich  most  accurately 
describes  your  institution): 

Technical  Institute  Vocational-Technical  School 

Junior  College  ____  Conprehensive  Community  College 

Other  (Please  identify)  . 

If.  Enrollment  of  the  institution:  Full-time  students:  Men  _______ 

Women 

Part-time  students:  Men  _____  Women  _____  —— — 

Bow  do  you  distinguish  between  full-time  and  part-tine  students;  


Extension  students;  Men  ______  Women  _____ 

5.  Administeidng  agency  (e.g.;  Local  Board  of  Education  } State 

Board  of  Education ; Board  of  Trustees ; Other  (Please 

identify)  


O 
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7A.  Source  of  funds  for  current  operation  expenses  for  the  agricultural 
technician  training  program(s);  (Teachers*  salaries,  supplies, 
equipment  repairs,  etc.  Do  not  include  major  equipment  purchases  or 
other  capital  outlay.)  (Indicate  approximate  percentage  of  these 
fvmds  heing  received  from  the  following  sources.) 


a. 

Local  taxes 

d. 

Private  industry 

h 

State  appropriations 

$ 

e. 

Student  tuition  and/or  fees  _ 



c. 

IlDEA  funds 

f. 

Other  (Please  specify): 

i 

Total 

100  i 

B.  Source  of  funds  for  equipment  purchases; 

a* . 

Local  taxes 

d. 

Private  industry 



h. 

State  appropriations 

e. 

Student  tuition  and/or  fees 

i 

c. 

MDEA  funds  __ 

f. 

Other  (Please  specify): 

Total 

100  i> 

C.  Source  of  funds  for  buildings  and 
equipment) : 

other  capital  outlay  (excluding 

a. 

Local  taxes  __ 

d. 

Private  industry 



\>. 

State  appropriations  

e. 

Student  tuition  and/or  fees 



c. 

UDEA  funds  __ 

f. 

Other  (Please  specify); 

i 

Total  100 

8.  List  institutions  in  your  area  which. accept  credit  given  hy  your 

institution  for  agricultural  tectoician  training  program  courses  and 
allow  this  credit  to  he  applied  toward  a degree. 
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9<  Is  an  award  given  upon  the  successful  coiQ>letion  of  the  agricultural 

technician  training  program?  Yes  Ro • If  yes,  please 

indicate  types  Associate  Degree  Dipiosa  Certificate  _____ 

Other  (Please  specify)  ' 

Are  they  eligible  for  license?  Yes  uo  . 

10.  What  titles  (such  as  Associate  in  Arts  or  Agricultural  Xnplenents 
Technician),  if  any,  are  given  or  assigned  to  the  persons  success- 
fully coB^leting  the  agricultural  technician  training  program?  


11.  a.  Is  your  institution  licensed?  Yes  No  . If  yes, 

please  indicate  the  licensing  agency: 


b.  Is  your  institution  accredited?'*'  Yes  ___  No  . If  yes, 
please  Indicate  the  accrediting  agency: 


c.  Are  your  agricultural  technician  training  programs  accredited? 

. If  yes,  indicate  accrediting  agency: 


12.  Student  services:  (Please  check  appropriate  column  for  your 

institution) 

Student  Services  Not  Available  Not 

(Prospective  Students)  Available  but  Should  Be  Needed 

a.  Brochures  and  other  re- 
cruitment materials  


b.  A planned  recruitment  pro- 
gram 

c.  Guidance  and  counseling 
services 


(Enrolled  Students) 

a.  Financial  assistance 
programs 

b.  Faculty  advisers  for 
students 


c. 


Dormitory  acccmimodatlons 
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Not  Available  Not 
Available  but  Should  Be  Needed 


d.  CaEQpus  eating  facilities 

e.  Guidance  and  counseling 
services 


(Graduates) 

a.  Placement  services 


b.  In-service  programs  ^ 

c.  Guidance  and  counseling 

13.  Instructional  staff  — specialty  instructors  for  agricultural  tech- 
nician training  programs  (do  not  include  related  courses  instructors) : 

a.  Number  instructors;  Full-time  Part-time 

b.  Number  full-time  instructors  vi^h  Bachelors'  Masters' 

Doctors'  Degrees.  Number  non-degree  full-time  instructors 

. Number  full-time  instructors  with  job  e:q)erieuce  in  the 
technician  area  in  which  teaching  » 

c.  Humber  part-time  instructors  with  Bachelors'  Masters' 

Doctors'  ______  Degrees.  Number  non-degree  part-time  instructors 

. Humber  part-time  instructors  with  job  e^qperience  in  the 

technician  area  in  which  teaching  . 

d.  Other  people  in  the  administrative  structure  who  devote  a per 
cent  or  all  of  their  time  to  agricultural  technician  training; 

Title  of  Person  Per  Cent  of  Time 


t 


PARE  II 

PROCEDURES  IN  DEVELOPING  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

INaTRUCTIONS;  There  are  two  general  purposes  for  Part  II  of  this 
instrument.  One  is  to  identify  any  procedures  not  listed  but  which  you 
feel  inqportant  to  the  successful  development  of  agricultural  technician 
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training  programs.  Please  add  these  in  the  spaces  provided.  The  second 
pTorpose  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  emphasis  which  you  believe  should 
be  given  to  each  procedure  in  developing  successful  agricultural  techni- 
cian training  programs. 

A scale  is  provided  to  record  your  reaction  to  each  procedure  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  emphasis  which  you  believe  should  be  given  to 
the  procedure  in  developing  successful  agricuu.tural  tecnnician  training 
programs. 

Following  each  procedure  is  a set  of  numerical  values  (4-3-8- l-o) 
labeled  (E).  These  numbers  correspond  to  the  alternatives  in  the  scale 
below.  Please  circle  the  value  on  the  scale  which  most  nearly  indicates 
your  reaction  to  each  procedure  in  terms  of  the  question  below: 

QUESTION:  In  attempting  to  develop  successful  agricultxiral  tech- 

nician training  programs,  what  degree  of  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
this  procedure? 


EMPHASIS  SCALE 


I Very  ^^uch 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

1 ^ 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Section  I.  Objectives  of  the  Program 


PROCEDURE 


SCALE 


1.  Development  of  clearly  defined  and  realistic  objec- 
tives for  the  training  programs  under  the  guidance 
of  a professional  educator  assigned  to  give  leader- 
ship to  this  area. 

2.  Development  of  objectives  with  which  1^  personnel 
in  the  agricultural  businesses  and  industries  are 
in  general  accord. 

3-  Development  of  objectives  which  assure  that  train- 
ing programs  would  prepcire  students  for  immediate 
productive  employment  in  the  technician  occupations 
for  which  training  is  provided. 

4.  Development  of  broad  objectives  which  allow  train- 
ing for  a cluster  of  related  occupations. 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


5*  Development  of  objectives  to  assure  that  resulting 
curricula  are  occupation-centered  and  planned 

toward  occupational  competence  of  the  graduate.  (e)  4 3 2 1 0 

6.  Development  of  objectives  in  harmony  with  the 
legal  bases  on  which  the  institution  is  founded. 


7. 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


EMPHASIS  SCALE 


Very  Much 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

If 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Section  II.  !gypes  of  Programs  Offered 

PROCEDURE 


1.  Careful  planning,  including  the  use  of  an 
advisory  committee  with  representatives  from 
agricultural  businesses  and  industries, 
preceded  any  occupational,  educational  and 
interest  surveys  that  are  made. 

a.  Deciding  on  the  main  purpose  to  be  served 
by  each  survey  before  the  instruments  for 
it  are  developed. 

b.  Deciding  on  the  precise  infonnation 
desired  and  the  development  of  instruments 
to  assure  its  being  obtained. 

c.  Careful  selection  of  sources  of  information. 

d.  Careful  selection  of  well-qualified  person  to 
direct  the  survey. 

e.  Obtaining  consultant  help  in  field  research 
in  developing  the  survey  plan  and  guide. 

f.  Budgeting  sufficient  funds  and/or  time  for 
making  the  surveys. 

2.  Conducting  valid  surveys  which  provide  extensive 
and  dependable  information  and  data  needed. 

a.  Determining  the  types  and  number  of  enploy- 
ment  opportunities  currently  available  and 
those  realistically  ejpected  over  a given 
period  of  time. 

b.  Identifying  other  available  sources  of 
information  and  training  for  the  particular 
areas  under  consideration. 

c.  Determining  the  number  of  potential  students 
who  are  presently  interested  in  and  who 
would  enroll  in  the  program. 


SCAUS 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  If  3 2 1 0 

(E)  If  3 2 1 0 
(E)  If  3 2 1 0 

(E)  Jf  3 2 1 0 

(E)  If  3 2 1 0 

(E)  Jf  3 2 1 0 


(E)  If  3 2 1 0 

(e)  Jf  3 2 1 0 


(E)  If  3 2 1 0 
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EMPHASIS  SCALE 


Very  Much 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

PROCEDEBE 


d.  Determining  the  numiber  of  potential  students 
who  could  possibly  be  made  interested  in 
enrolling  in  the  program. 

e.  Identifying  jobs  or  occupational  clusters 
dependent  upon  agricultural  technician 
training  programs. 

f.  Determining  the  amount  of  support  employers 
would  give  to  the  program. 

g.  Gathering  other  types  of  information  needed 
to  make  decisions  on  the  types  of  programs 
to  be  offered. 

3.  Careful  analysis  of  survey  findings  to  determine 
what  agricultural  technician  training  programs 
should  be  established. 

a.  Securing  specialized  consultant  help  in 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  survey  data. 

b.  Involving  advisory  committees  in  analyzing 
and  interpreting  the  data. 

k.  


SCALE 

(E)  If  3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


Section  III  Curriculum  Content 

1.  Analysis  of  agricultural  technician  Jobs  to  assure 
that  curriculum  content  is  primarily  occupation- 

centered.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 

2.  Provision  of  a skilled  technical  education 
analyst  to  supervise  the  analysis  of  the 
technician  jobs  and  the  allocation  of  the 
required  knowledge,  skills  and  understanding 

to  preliminary  drafts  of  courses  of  instruction.  (e)  4 3 2 1 0 

3.  Securing  advice,  counsel  and  support  of  agri- 
cultural and  educational  leaders  and  of  the 
agricultural  industry  for  which  the  training 
program  is  being  developed  in  order  to  plan 

curriculum  content.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 


.^ERLC 
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EMPHASIS  SCALE 


Very  Much 

Much 

Some 

Little  1 

None 

k 

3 

2 

-.I-  1 

0 

PROCEDURE  SCALE 


k. 

Achieving  a balance  between  technical-supporting 
content  and  class-laboratory  experiences. 

(E) 

If  3 2 1 0 

5. 

Tailoring  the  depth  and  scope  of  mathematics  and 
science  to  the  occupational  needs  of  those  enrolled. 

(E) 

If  3 2 1 0 

6. 

Determining  the  difficulty  level  to  be  achieved. 

(E) 

If  3 2 1 0 

7. 

Coordination  of  the  curricula  with  the  total 
institution  program. 

(E) 

4 3 2 10 

8. 

Making  the  curriculum  flexible  enou^  to  be 
easily  revised  as  needed  in  advance  of  the 
changing  competencies  of  the  technician. 

(E) 

4 3 2 3 0 

9- 

Making  work  experience  as  a technician  helper  a 
peirt  of  the  curriculum. 

(E) 

4 3 2 1 0 

10. 

(E) 

4 3 2 1 0 

Section  IV.  Student  Services 

(a).  Recruitment  (of  Prospective  Students) 

1. 

The  development  of  a well  planned  recruitment 
program  including  activities  with  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Hi^  school  students 

(E) 

43210 

b.  High  school  counselors,  teachers  and 
administrators 

(E) 

43210 

c.  Parents  of  hi^  school  students 

(E) 

43210 

d.  Agricultural  industries,  businesses  and 
associations 

(E) 

43210 

e.  Other  agricultural  organizations  and  agencies 

(E) 

43210 

f . The  general  public 

(E) 

43210 

O 
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EMPHASIS  SCALE 


r Very  Much 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

EROCEDUBB 


SCALE 


2.  Assignment  of  specific  responsibility  for  giving 

leadership  in  recruitment  activities.  (e)  4 3 2 10 


3*  Preparation  of  materials  for  use  by  mass  media  such 

as  newspaper,  radio  and  television.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 

4.  The  making  of  individual  personal  contact  and/or 
contact  and  follow-up  of  all  identified  interested 
prospects  for  enrollment.  (B)  4 3 2 1 0 


5-  Giving  emphasis  to  the  fitting  of  talents  and 
interest  of  prospective  students  to  technician 
Jobs.  ~ (b)  4 3 2 1 0 

6.  Clearly  showing  that  the  training  program  is 
essential  <,0  the  securing  of  a job  as  a 

technician.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 


7.  

(b) . Selection  (of  Students) 


(b)  4 3 2 1 0 


1.  Careful  development  of  student  selection  policies 
and  procedures  to  assure  admission  of  only 

qualified  student.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 


2.  Interviewing  and  appraising  prospective  students 
with  respect  to  personal  traits,  physical  handicaps 
and  the  like  in  relation  to  the  job  of  the 

technician.  (e)  4 3 2 1 0 


3.  Development  of  an  adequate  testing  program.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 

4.  Selection  of  only  those  applicants  who  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  in  the  training 

program.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 


5. 


Use  of  self-selection  by  the  student  as  a 
significant  part  of  the  selection  program. 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)’  4 3 2 1 0 


er|c 
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EMPHASIS  SCALE  

1 Very  Much  j 

Ijuch 

Some  1 

Little 

None  j 

C. 1 

3 

2 „ 1 

1 I 

0 1 

PROCEDURE  SCALE 


(c) . Counseling 

1.  Provision  of  counseling  services: 


a.  Prior  to  enrollment. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

h.  Concerning  facilities,  schedules  and  the  like. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

c.  By  advisors  regarding  courses,  requirements, 
study  techniques,  student  organizations,  and 
the  like. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

d.  Involving  personal  problems. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

e.  By  fully  trained  workers  such  as 

psychologists  or  vocational  counselors. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Provision  of  a trained  guidance  counselor  to  give 
leadership  to  and  coordinate  guidance  activities. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Provision  of  the  following  counseling  and  guidance 
services: 

a.  Vocational  information  service. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

b.  Personal  data  collecting  service. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

c.  Counseling  service. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

d.  Follow-up  and  research  service. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

e.  Placement  service. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Provision  of  an  adequate  testing  program  for 
counseling  purposes. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(e)  4 3 2 1 0 

O 


emphasis  scale 


1 Very  Much 

Much 

1 Some 

Little  ^ 

None 

1 4 

3 

1 2 

1 1 

0 

PROCEDURE 

GCi^ 

(d) . Placement  and  Follow-up  (of  Graduates) 

Development  of  a well-planned  placement  service 
and  procedures. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Assuring  that  placement  service  personnel  have 
extensive  contacts  with  agricultural  businesses 
and  industries. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Location  of  desirable  placement  opportunities  upon 
completion  of  the  program. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Development  of  good  relationships  with  prospective 
employers  of  graduates  long  before  actual  place- 
ments are  made. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Development  of  employment  records  for  use  in 
analyzing  program  effectiveness. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Use  of  up-to-date  placement  records  in  public 
relations,  recruitment  and  counseling. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(e) . Residence  Facilities 

1.  Consideration  of  the  following  factors  when 
determining  whether  to  provide  residence 
facilities: 


a. 

Possibility  of  placing  agricultural  technician 
’•‘■■’’P.ininf’!  in  an  educational  institution  within 

(e)  4 3 2 1 0 

commuting  distance. 

b. 

The  institution's  objectives. 

(e)  4 3 2 1 0 

c. 

Extent  to  which  housing  is  a suitable 
medium  for  the  achievement  of  educational 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

objectives. 

d. 

Number  of  students  needing  housing. 

(e)  4 3 2 1 0 
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e.  Available  rooming  facilities  near  the  caii^)us. 
f-  Financial  resources  of  students. 

g.  Financing  plans  available. 

h.  Stability  of  enrollment. 

i.  Geographic  location  of  the  institution. 

j.  Availability  of  adequate  transportation, 

h. 


SCALE 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


Section  V.  Library 

1.  Making  available  sufficient  funds  to  supply  the 
library  adequately  with; 


a.  Reference  books. 

b.  Technical  neriodicals  in  agriculture. 

c.  -Technical  publications  developed  by 

manufacturers  of  agricultural  equipment. 

d.  Pertinent  government  publications  in 
agriculture. 

e.  Pertinent  agricultural  research  bulletins 
(both  publicly  and  privately  sponsored 
research) . 

f . References  on  automation. 

g.  References  on  economics. 

h.  References  on  manpower. 


2. 


Making  the  institution  library  readi'^"’  accessible 
for  use  b;  students  in  the  agricultural  technician 
training  program. 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
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Section  VI.  Instructional  Staff 

1.  Securing  instructors  with  adequate  'back- 
grounds of  technical  training,  technical 

experience  and  npprqpriate  teacher  training.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 

2.  Securing  instructors: 


a.  Vfith  a thorou^  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  lavs  of  science  and  mathematics. 

(E) 

4 3 2 10 

b.  Proficient  in  the  applicable  manual  skills 
and  the  use  of  tools. 

(E) 

4 3 2 10 

c.  Proficient  in  the  linguistic  skills  and 
social  sciences. 

(E) 

43210 

d.  Who 'are  pei^»etual  students  as  well  as 
mentors . 

(E) 

43210 

e.  Who  know  how  to  teach  technical  subjects. 

(E) 

43210 

f.  Who  are  able  to  establish  rapport  with 
students. 

(E) 

43210 

3. 

Providing  adequate  funds  to  meet  the  competition 
of  industry  for  the  talents  of  qualified  personnel 
on  the  instructional  staff. 

(E) 

43210 

h. 

Provision  of  the  number  and  variety  of  instructors 
needed. 

(E) 

43210 

5. 

Provision  of  in-service  training  to  the 
instructional  staff. 

(E) 

43210 

6. 

(E) 

43210 

Section  VII.  Facilities  and  Equipment 

1. 

Planning  the  facilitjes  and  equipment  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

(E) 

43210 
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2.  Provision  of  facilities  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  students  to  leeum  to  use  the  precision 
instruments,  the  hand  and  machine  tools,  materials, 
processes  and  operations  involved  in  the  technician 
occupations  for  which  training  is  given.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 

3«  Provision  of  well-equipped  laboratories  for 
testing,  research,  eiqieriiiientatlon  and  the 
application  of  a particular  science  to 

industrial  processes.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 

4.  Adequately  equipping  the  shops  and  laboratories 
from  lists  derived  from  the  content  of  the 

courses  of  study  making  up  the  curriculum.  (e)  4 3 2 1 0 


3.  Provision  of  an  adequate  number  and  types  of 
well-equipped  classrooms. 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


6. 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


Section  VIII.  Acceptance 

1.  Planning  efforts  to  increase  prestige  of 
technician  occupations  and  technician 
training  programs. 

2.  Educating  counselors,  other  educators  and 
parents  to  the  fact  that  technician  education 
is  not  "second  best"  education. 

3.  Developing  and  maintaining  good  community 
relations. 

4.  Developing  and  maintaining  close  and 
continuous  contact  with  industry. 

5.  Using  "satisfied  customers"  to  increase 
acceptance  of  the  program. 

6.  Awarding  an  associate  degree  or  other 
appropriate  recognition  to  graduates. 

7.  


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(e)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
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Section  IX.  Evaluation 

1.  Adequately  planning  for  continuous  and 
comprehensive  evaluation. 

2.  Developing  evaluation  procedures  which 
provide  for  objective  evaluation  of  both 
the  processes  and  the  products  of  the 
agricultural  technician  training  programs. 

3.  Involving  students,  graduates  of  the  program, 
employers  of  graduates,  potential  employers 
and  others  in  program  evaluation, 

4.  Malting  the  evaluation  concern  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past  and  present. 

5.  


SCALE 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 


Section  X.  Accreditation  and/or  Licensing 


Locating  an  appropriate  accrediting  and/or 
licensing  agency  for  the  agricultural 
technicia’'  trairJjag  programs  as  soon  as  the 
need  for  such  programs  are  identified. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Investigating  the  requirements  for  accreditation 
and/or  for  licensing  and  attempting  to  meet  these 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

requirements. 

Budgeting  funds  for  accreditation  expenses 
and/or  for  licensing  fees. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Widely  publicizing  the  accreditation  and/or 
licensing  of  the  local  program. 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

Section  XI.  Location 

1.  Locating  the  progran  in  an  institution  situated 

in  an  area  of  population  concentration.  (E)  4 3 2 1 0 
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2.  Locating  the  progran  in  an  institution  situated 
so  as  to  serve  a cononuting  population  of  a numlier 
of  full-tlJne  students. 

3.  Locating  the  program  in  an  institution  where 
similar  type  training  is  not  already  offered  hy 
other  institutions  in  the  area. 

4.  locating  the  program  where  students  mi^t  get 
first  hand  ohservation  of  and/or  work 
experiences  in  the  cluster  of  occupations  for 
which  the  training  is  being  given. 

5.  Locating  the  program  based  on  results  of  a 
suTTCy  of  need,  interest  and  resources. 


6. 


SCALE 


(E)  4 3 2 1 0 
(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  4 3 2 1 0 

(E)  43210 
(E)  4,  3 2 1 0 
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APPENDIX  B 


INSTITUTIONS  PAETICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 

Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Catawba  Valley  Tecl'inical  Institute,  Newton,  North  Carolina 
Cobleskill  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  Cobleskill,  New  York 
East  Central  Junior  College,  Decatur,  Mississippi 
Essex  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  Hathorne,  Massachusetts 
Hinds  Junior  College,  Raymond,  Mississippi 

T.nkp  City  Junior  College  and  Ranger  School,  Lake  City,  Florida 

Modesto  Junior  College,  Modesto,  California 

Ht.  San  Antonio  Junior  College,  Walnut,  Calif omia 

mrray  State  Agricultural  College,  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma 

Northeastern  Junior  College,  Sterling,  Colorado 

Northern  Montana  College,  Havre,  Montana 

Skagit  Valley  College,  1-lount  Vernon,  Washington 

Springfield  and  Clark  County  Technical  Education  Program,  Springfield,  Ohio 

State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Alfred, 

Alfred,  New  York 

State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  New  York 

State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute,  Korrisville, 

New  York 

State  University  of  New  York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 

Canton,  New  York 

State  University  of  New  York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 

Delhi,  New  York 

Sussex  Vocational-Technical  Center,  Georgetown,  Delaware 
Vermont  Technical  College,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 
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Wausau  Technical  Institute^  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
Wayne  County  Technical  Institute,  Goldsboro,  Worth  Carolina 
Wilson  County  Technical  Institute,  Wilson,  Worth  Carolina 
Yakijna  Valley  College,  Yakima  Valley,  California 


Proportions  of  Two  Types  of  Training  in  Educational  Programs  for  Different 
Occupational  Levels 


APPEHDIX  C 
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Suggested  Criteria  for  Identifying  Technician  Occupations 


If  the  majority  of  the  following  items  are  checked  in 
the  affirmative,  the  occupation  may  he  classified  as 
of  technician  character. 

Does  the  occupation  require  intensive  training  in  technical  subjects 
involving  the  direct  application  of  specialized  functioiial  aspects 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  advanced  technical  skills  and  information 
based  upon;  Yes No 

s.  Analysis  and  diagnosis  of  situations  and  problems  requiring 
technical  understanding. 

!>•  Hie  ability  to  use  standard  technical  handbooks  and  similar 
materials  effectively. 

c.  Frequent  decisions  with  respect  to  technical  problems. 

Concern  •vath  a variety  of  technical  situations  often  involving 

many  factors  and  variables. 

^e.  The  use  of  a variety  of  instruments.  ’ 

f . Interpretation  of  plans  and  drawings. 

g.  Visualization  and  creative  design. 

h.  An  understanding  of  equipment. 

i.  An  understanding  of  materials  and  processes. 

j.  Cost  analysis  in  addition  to  technical  understanding  and 

technical  skill. 

The  ability  to  render  technical  assistance  to  engineers, 

scientists,  or  other  professional  personnel  engaged  in 
scientific  research  or  production. 

^1.  The  ability  to  supervise  or  communicate  with  others 

effectively  in  oral  and  written  form,  including  the  use 
of  graphics,  in  matters  pertaining  to  technical  activities. 


.Source:  lynn  A.  Emerson,  Technician  Training  Beyond  the  High  School 

(Ealeigh;  Vocational  Materials  Laboratory,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1962),  p.  l6. 
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FORQfORD 


Agriculture,  like  the  rest  of  the  economy,  is  undergoing  rapid  and 
accelerating  changes  due  to  technological  and  scientific  developments 
and  improved  methods  of  organization  and  management. 

It  is  evident  that  increased  impetus  will  be  given  to  science  in 
the  years  ahead  and  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  should  become 
more  science-oriented  to  keep  pace  with  the  scientific  and  technological 
developments  in  agricultural  production. 

Since  many  agricultural  problems  lend  themselves  to  an  application 
of  biological  principles,  this  study  should  provide  direction  for  im- 
proving instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  and  provide  a means  for 
a better  understanding  of  biological  principles  basic  to  agriculture 
through  an  inducUvo  method  of  teaching. 

A forerunner  to  this  study  was  conducted  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  with  Sidney  S.  Sutherland,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  University  of  California,  and  W.  ferl  Sams, 
Consultant,  Bureau  of  Secondary  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  serving  as  co-ordinators  of  the  project. 
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integrating  biological  principles  with 

INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  data  presented  in  this  study, 
the  following  conclusions  were  drawn; 

1.  When  biological  principles  are  integrated  into  the  teaching 
of  vocational  agriculture,  at  the  high  school  level,  the 
students  show  greater  achievement  in  agriculture  and  have 

a greater  understanding  of  biological  principles.  The 

students  are  also  more  interested  in  agriculture  and  in 
science. 

2.  The  teaching  of  biological  principles  integrated  with  in- 
struction in  vocational  agriculture  is  desirable  in  Ohio 
high  school  vocational  agriculture  classes. 

3.  The  difference  in  student  achievement  between  first  and 
second  year  pilot  schools  was  not  consistent  on  all  tests. 

4.  Freshman  and  sophomore  students  showed  greater  achievement 
than  junior  and  senior  students  lAen  ihe  biological 
principles  approach  was  used  in  teaching  vocational 
agriculture. 

5.  The  number  of  principles  taught  was  the  most  significant 
factor  influencing  achievement  in  biology. 
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6.  Teachers  believed  that,  when  the  biological  principles 
approach  was  used  in  teaching  high  school  students  of 
vocational  agriculture,  their  students  were  able  to 
transfer  their  understanding  of  principles  in  the 
solving  of  other  agricultural  problems. 

7.  Classroom  teaching  which  involved  integrating  biological 
principles  with  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture 
required  more  teacher  time  but  caused  teachers  to  do  a 
more  thorough  job  of  planning  for  their  classes, 

8.  Teachers  believed  that  in-service  education  programs 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
related  teaching  aids  and  demonstrations  in  order 

to  improve  the  teaching  of  biological  principles. 


Need  for  the  study 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  become  concerned  about 
the  explosion  of  knowledge  and  the  rapid  technological  developments, 
and  they  realize  the  need  to  search  for  ways  to  adjust  their  programs 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  times.  This  need  is  also  emphasized 
by  the  following  statement: 


Uttle  change  has  been  made  in  vocational  agri- 
cul^re  education  since  its  inception.  The  content 
of  the  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  as  well  as 
^ place  in  the  curriculum  need  re-examination. 
Educational  leaders  need  to  determine  the  proper 
^hasis  to  be  given  in  courses  in  order  to  broadly 
educate  young  people  who,  to  the  limit  of  their 
respective  abilities,  can  adjust  to  changing  times. ^ 


cultu!?rj^t?*  ^^*^istian,  Adjustments  in  Aari- 

Univefefty  Press,  AmeSf 
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If  we  lean  heavily  toward  applied  training • the  student  nay  be 
better  prepared  for  his  first  job.  On  the  other  hand,  applied  training, 
nay  become  out  of  date  by  the  time  the  student  has  been  on  the  job  for 
a short  while.  In  the  long  run,  a basic  understanding  of  principles 
may  serve  him  better  than  simply  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things. 

The  "principle  approach"  lends  itself  to  instruction  which  is 
directed  toward  the  development  of  understanding  and  the  ability  to 
make  appropriate  application  to  a wide  range  of  agricultural 
problems.  It  has  long  been  accepted  that  principles  should  be 
taught  with  application  and  that  the  most  effective  teaching 
results  when  principles  and  application  are  presented  in  the 
closest  association  with  each  other. 

John  M.  Mason  said. 

The  ain  of  education  should  be  to  convert 
the  mind  into  a living  fountain  and  not  a reser* 
voir.  That  which  is  filled  by  merely  pumping  in 
will  be  emptied  ty  pumping  out.^ 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  there  will  be  a decreasing  number 
of  opportunities  for  vocational  agriculture  graduates  to  enter  farm- 
ing in  the  future— thus,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  find  em- 
ployment in  jobs  related  to  agriculture. 

With  the  rapid  changes  in  technology,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  educational  competencies  for  these  jobs  will  change  many  times 
in  the  next  few  years.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  following 
quotation: 

Since  jobs  will  change  materially  during  the 
working  lives  of  many  in  the  fi\ture,  a reassessment 
of  our  vocational  education  should  be  made  by  the 


2l^.,  p.  359. 
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states  and  the  federal  govemnent.  With  the 
changing  careers  we  contenplate,  rigid  vo- 
cational training  seens  to  be  of  doubtful 
value. 3 

As  better  means  of  transportation  are  developed  and  we  move 
toward  more  unified  international  educational  programs,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  more  people  will  find  employment  in 
foreign  countries.  The  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  these  jobs 
would  most  likely  be  much  different  than  those  needed  for  the  jobs 
in  the  community  in  >diich  the  individual  was  trained. 

Technological  developments  are  needed  and  taking  place  in 
other  countries  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  quotation  taken 
from  Phi  Delta  Kappan  Magazine: 

Agriculture  has  been  traditionally  regarded  as 
the  occupation  of  the  shoeless,  a concept  with  roots 
in  the  early  colonization  period.  A few  landlords 
wore  masters  of  laimi  and  life  over  a great  portion 
of  the  population.  The  “peon-patron”  relation 
which  evolved  still  prevails  in  most  countries. 

It  is  a cultural  heredity  likely  to  survive  for 
many  years, 

iievitably,  this  condition  affects  concepts  of 
agricultural  education.  For  years,  it  was  believed 
that  no  training  is  needed  by  those  who  till  the  soil 
and  take  care  of  animals.  Such  tasks  had  been  per- 
formed throughout  the  ages  by  the  less  educated  or 
non-educated.  Fortunately,  this  concept  is  changing, 
oven  though  slowly.  The  main  impetus  for  this  change 
comes  from  technological  advances.^ 


3Goals  for  Americans.  The  Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Natioml  Goils  (Prentice  Hall,  Ihc,,  I96O),  p,  202, 

Fernando  Del  Rio,  ”Agricultural  Education  in  Latin  America 
and  Its  Promise  for  the  Future,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan  Magazine,  Volume 
XLV,  Number  January  196^,  p,  202, 
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The  need  to  keep  pace  with  technological  developments  Is  not 
confined  only  to  agricultural  education  but  to  all  phases  of  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  many  technological  developments,  socio- 
economic changes  have  caused  educators  to  focus  attention  on  broaden- 
ing all  educational  pi'ograms.  Studies  have  shown  that  one  out  of 
every  five  persons  move  each  year  and  consequently  a person  edu- 
cated In  New  York  may  fina  employment  in  California,  or  vice  versa. 
The  constant  increase  in  automation  eliminates  some  jobs  tdiile 
creating  others  and  the  competencies  needed  for  these  jobs  are 
continually  changing. 

Ih  a national  seminar  held  at  The  Ohio  State  University, 

Benjamin  C.  Willis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  said: 

We  must  not  only  broaden  our  educational  spectrum 
and  expand  it,  but  also  build  more  flexibility  into  it 
and  make  our  judgments  of  its  effectiveness  more  in- 
di\j.dualized  and  varied.  Broad  principles  must  form 
the  foundation  for  any  educational  program.  It  is 
futile  to  prepare  individuals  for  specific  kinds  of 
work  which  may  or  may  not  exist  tomorrow  without  pro- 
viding them  with  the  general  skills  that  will  permit 
them  to  modify  specific  capabilities  as  the  need 
arises. 5 

With  the  complexity  of  our  American  society,  we  are  challenged 
to  search  for  new  and  better  methods  of  teaching.  Much  research  is 
being  conducted  in  the  field  of  education  as  is  emphasized  by  the 
following  statement: 

One  need  but  glance  at  a recent  volume  of  the 
"Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research"  to  become 
impressed  with  the  great  body  of  knowledge  about 
education  and  the  educative  process  that  is 
accumulating  year  by  year." 


^Benjamin  C.  Willis,  A Design  for  the  Future.  Report  of  a 
National  Seminar  on  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1963.  p.  ?5. 

^Roald  F.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  John  A.  Ramseyer,  Intro- 
duction to  Educational  Administration  (idlyn  and  Bacon,  Inc., 
Boston,  1962),  p,  50. 
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The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach  scientific  principles 
and  help  students  see  the  practical  application  of  these  principles, 
thus  making  science  courses  more  meaningful  to  students.  With  the 
increased  emphasis  placed  on  science  some  educators  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  science  as  a 
course  without  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  see  its  relation- 
ship to  other  fields  of  knowledge.  This  thought  is  expressed  in 
the  following  statement: 

We  have  so  exalted  the  power  of  science  that 
we  sometimes  forget  its  relation  to  other  fields 
of  knowledge.? 

Since  we  have  this  opportimity  in  vocational  agriculture  we 
need  to  conduct  research  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this 
approach  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  to  use. 

Purpose  of  the  study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deteniiine  the  feasibility  of 
integrating  hiolog. ic.ii  prjriMr'lo--.  wit.b  instmetion  in  vocational 
agriculture  at  Lho  hiyii  school  level  m Ohio, 

Specific  objectives 

The  major  purf^ose  of  l.ho  study  was— 

1,  To  determine  the  significant  difference  between  the  pilot 
and  control  schools  relative  to  changes  in  achievement  in  agri- 
culture, biology,  and  interest  in  agriculture  and  science. 

?Edgar  Dale,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching  (The 
Dryden  Press,  New  York,  195^)7p.  1^2. 
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2.  To  detemine  the  significant  difference  between  pilot 
schools  that  are  first  year  participants  ar»l  those  that  are 
second  year  participants  relative  to  changes  in  achievement  in 
agriculture,  biology,  and  Interest  in  agriculture  and  science. 

3.  To  determine  the  correlation  between  the  dependent  vari* 
ables  change  in  achievement  in  agriculture  and  biology  and  the 
following  independent  variables : 

a.  Year  in  the  project. 

b.  Number  of  principles  taught. 

c.  Age  of  the  student. 

d.  Status  in  biology. 

e.  California  Mental  Maturity  score. 

f.  Agricultural  interest  score. 

g.  Science  interest  score. 

4.  To  determine  which  independent  variables  are  most 
important  in  influencing  the  dependent  variables. 

5.  To  determine  the  desirability  of  integrating  the  bio- 
logical principles  with  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  in 
Ohio. 

6.  To  determine  the  ^changes  needed  to  make  the  'biological 
principles  approach  more  effective. 


PROCEDURES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  STUDY 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  objective  evaluation  in  this  study, 
the  design  involved  pilot  and  control  schools.  Both  groups  were 
given  a pre-test  and  a post-test.  This  study  was  patterned  after 
a similar  study  conducted  in  California,  However,  this  study  went 
beyond  the  California  study  in  that  an  Agricultural  Achievement 
test  and  an  Interest  Inventory  test  were  given  in  addition  to  the 
California  Ifental  Maturity  test  and  a Biological  Principles  test 
used  in  the  California  study.  This  study  also  made  use  of  a more 
coa^rehensive  statistical  analysis. 

The  subjective  evaluation  was  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
a questionnaire  to  secure  opinions  from  the  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  pilot  schools. 

The  major  steps  in  the  procedure  employed  in  this  study  in- 
cluded (l)  selecting  the  pilot  and  control  schools,  (2)  developing 
and  selecting  evaluative  tests,  (3)  administering  evaluative 
tests,  (4)  developing  and  administering  the  questionnaire,  and 
(5)  summary  and  analysis  of  data. 

Selecting  the  pilot  and  control  schools 

In  selecting  the  pilot  schools,  assistant  state  supervisors 
of  vocational  agriculture  were  asked  to  recommend  schools  that,  in 
their  opinion,  would  give  the  biological  principles  approach  a fair 
trial.  The  supervisors  considered  such  factors  as:  geographic 

location,  size' of  school,  administrator  attitude  and  teacher 
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competency.  From  the  list  of  eighteen  schools  recommended  by 
the  supervisors,  fifteen  agreed  to  serve  as  pilot  centers  in  which 
the  teachers  would  integrate  the  biological  principles  into  their 
course  of  study  for  high  school  students  of  vocational  agriculture. 

In  order  to  have  a benchmark  to  use  in  evaluating  the  bio- 
logical principles  approach,  control  schools  were  selected  to 
serve  as  a means  of  comparison.  The  vocational  agriculture  staff 
decided  that  the  conti*ol  schools  should  be  selected  from  the  co- 
operating schools  or  schools  used  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Eight  schools  were  selected 
for  the  control  group  in  which  a traditional  program  would  be 
conducted.  They  were  asked  to  participate  only  in  the  testing 
phase  of  the  program  with  no  attempt  to  integrate  the  principles 
into  their  course  of  study, 

Beveloplng  and  selecting 
evaluative  tests 

In  developing  the  agricultural  achievement  test,  a list  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  multiple  choice  questions,  based  on  the  major 
areas  of  emphasis  in  the  Ohio  vocational  agriculture  program,  was 
developed.  This  list  of  questions  was  rated  by  the  vocational 
agriculture  staff  and  one  hundred  questions  were  select^  to  make 
up  the  agricultural  achievement  test  used  in  this  study. 

The  biological  principles  test  previously  used  in  the 
California  study  was  used  as  the  instrument  to  e*'aluate  understand- 
ing of  biological  principles.  This  test  consisted  of  seventy-five 
multiple  choice  questions. 

In  the  selection  of  the  I.Q.  and  Interest  inventory  tests  to  be 
used,  the  Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing,  Ohio  State  Department  of 
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Education  was  consulted.  As  a result  of  their  recommendation,  the 
California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  and  Educational 
Interest  Inventory  by  James  E.  Oliver  were  the  tests  selected. 

The  pre-tests  which  included  the  agricultural  achievement, 
biological  achievement,  California  Mental  Maturity,  and  Interest 
Inventory  were  administered  the  first  week  in  October,  1963. 

The  post-tests  were  administered  the  first  week  in  May,  1964, 
The  California  Mental  Maturity  was  not  included  in  the  post-tests 
because  the  I.Q.  scores  were  obtained  from  the  pre-test. 

Developing  and  adm-inlsterlng 
the  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  used  to  secure  the  subjective  evaluation  was 
developed  by  the  writer  of  this  study.  A list  of  questions  to 
secure  teachers’  opinions  relative  to  their  experience  with  the 
biological  principles  approach  and  inqjlications  for  future  programs 
was  developed  and  submitted  to  the  writer’s  graduate  committee. 
Their  suggestions  were  incorporated  into  the  development  of  the 
questionnaire  into  its  final  form.  The  questionnaire  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  teachers  in  the  pilot  schools  at  a meeting  with 
these  teachers  the  second  week  of  May,  1964, 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TEST  RESULTS 


Selection  and  use  of 
statietlcal  models 

^ oitier  to  select  appropriate  statistical  models  for  this 
study,  the  writer  consulted  Professor  D,  Ransom  Whitney,  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Laboratory,  Department  of  Mathematics,  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  the  difference  in  change  in  achievement 
between  the  pilot  and  control  schools,  the  "t“  test  of  signifi- 
cance was  selected,  as  being  the  most  appropriate.  Support  for 
this  test  is  given  in  the  following  statement: 

The  most  widely  used  acceptable  test  is  to 
conqpute  for  each  group  pre-test  - post-test 
gain  scores  and  to  confute  a "t"  between  eoc- 
perimental  and  control  groups  on  these  gain 
scores.® 

The  ”t"  test  was  eiq>loyed  to  determine  the  significance  of 
the  difference  in  changes  in  scores  between  the  pilot  and  control 
schools  on  the  following  tests: 

1.  Agricultural  Achievement 

2.  Biology  Achievement 

3.  Agricultural  Dfiterest 

4.  Science  Interest 


^Donald  T.  Campbell,  Julian  C.  Stanley,  Hamibook  of 
Research  on  Teaching.  American  Educational  Research 
Association  (Chicago,  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  19^3),  p*  217. 
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The  following  is  a model  for  this  statistic; 
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• « 

X - Y 


Using  Agricultural  Achievement  as  an  eixample,  X is  the  mean 
of  the  differences,  post-test  minus  pre-test  for  the  control 
schools,  and  Y is  similarly  the  mean  of  the  same  differences 
for  the  pilot  schools.  and  syZ  are  estimates  of  the  variance 
of  these  differences  for  control  and  pilot  group..  When  using  the 
student  «t",  the  researcher  tests  the  hypothesis  that  an  increase 
on  the  Agricultural  Achievement  test  for  the  control  group  is 
statlsUcally  equal  to  that  of  the  pilot  group.  A larger  value  of 
''t“  rejects  this  hypothesis  at  either  the  o^  M level  of  signifi- 
cance, and  if  the  hypothesis  is  rejected,  the  alternative  to  be 
accepted  is  that  the  group  with  the  largest  mean  difference  made 
the  most  improvement  from  pre-test  to  post-test. 

The  "t"  test  was  also  employed  to  determine  the  significance 
of  the  difference  in  achievement  between  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
students  in  pilot  schools  participating  in  the  project  the  first 

year  and  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students  in  pilot  schools  that  were 
second-year  participants. 

Another  objective  of  this  study  was  to  detendne  the  re- 
lationship between  the  dependent  variables,  achievement  in  agri- 
culture and  biology  and  the  following  list  of  independent  variables; 
Mental  maturity  score 
Number  of  principles  taught 
Grade  level  of  the  student 
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Age  of  the  student 
Agriculture  interest  score 
Science  interest  score 

The  statistic  employed  for  this  analjrsis  was  the  correlation 
coefficient  "r",  “The  correlation  coefficient  (r),  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  product-moment  correlation,  provides  a 
quantitive  measure  of  relationship  between  two  variables  X and 

Y.“9 

"This  statistical  model  not  only  provides  a measure  of 
strength  but  also  the  direction  of  association,  expressed  either 
as  positive  or  negative. 

]ji  calculating  the  correlation  between  the  independent 
variables  and  the  dependent  variables,  change  in  achievement  In 
agriculture  and  biology,  each  independent  variable  was  considered 
separately  with  the  otoer  independent  variable  held  constant. 

After  determining  the  correlation  between  the  dependent  and 
independent  variables  through  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  this 
study,  it  was  still  believed  that  some  of  the  independent  variables 
were  more  important  than  others  in  determining  the  dependent 
variables,  change  in  achievement  in  agriculture,  and  change  in 
achievement  in  biology. 

The  following  indep^!ident  variables  were  considered: 

1.  Year  in  the  project. 

2,  Number  of  principles  taught. 


%enry  E.  Garrett,  aementarv  Statistics  (New  York:  David 
McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1962),  p.  92.  ^ 

. . Dombusch  and  Calvin  F.  Schmid.  A Primer  of 

(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Company,  IicITiJs?), 

P«  '95» 


O 
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3»  Age  of  the  student. 

4,  Year  in  high  school, 

5,  Status  in  biology 

(a)  had  biology  in  a previous  year 

(b)  taking  biology  concurrently 

(c)  has  not  had  biology 

6,  California  Mental  Maturity  Score  (pre-test), 

7,  Agricultural  Interest  Score  (pre-test), 

8,  Science  Ijiterest  Score  (pre-test). 

In  order  to  determine  the  most  important  variables,  the 
analysis  of  covariance  "F"  test  was  applied  to  the  data.  The 
following  is  a model  of  this  statistic: 

a1  Biology  Previously 

Y = bg  + b^  X,  + bg  X 2 + b,  X + b^  X.  + a2  Biology  Concurrently 

^ a3  No  Biology 

In  one  problem  Y is  change  in  achievement  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  other,  change  in  achievement  in  biology  and  X^  - Xg  cor- 
responds to  independent  variables  1 to  8.  The  a^ , ag,  a^  are 
effects  due  to  status  in  biology  and  the  b*s  are  regression  co- 
efficients which  are  estimated. 

The  measure  of  central  tendency  selected  was  the  mean  because 
"The  arithmetic  mean  is  the  most  widely  used  measure  of  central 
value. 


MAJOR  FINDINGS 


Table  1 shows  that  the  students  in  the  pilot  schools  showed 
greater  achievement  between  the  pre-  and  post-test  than  the  stu- 
dents in  the  control  schools.  The  greatest  difference  was  in 
biology  achievement  where  the  students  in  the  pilot  schools 
showed  a net  gain  of  5<23  whereas  the  students  in  the  control 
schools  showed  a net  gain  of  only  1,44, 

Table  1 shows  a decrease  in  agriculture  interest  for  stu- 
dents in  both  the  pilot  and  control  schools:  however*  the 
students  in  the  pilot  schools  showed  less  decrease  than  those 
in  the  control  schools. 

It  is  quite  significant  to  note  that  the  students  in  both 
the  pilot  and  control  groups  had  almost  the  same  mental  maturity 
score  with  a mean  score  of  98.68  for  students  in  the  pilot  schools 
and  98.87  for  students  in  the  control  schools.  The  two  groups 
were  so  near  the  same  that  one  could  say  there  was  no  difference 
so  far  as  mental  ability  was  concerned. 
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Table  1.»-}fean  scores  on  pre>  and  post-agriculture • biology • 
agriculture  Interest,  science  interest  and  California 
Mental  Katurl'fy  tests  for  pilot 
and  control  schools 


Eilot 

Control 

Test 

Pre 

Post 

Net  Gain 
or  Loss 

Pre 

Post 

Met  Gain 
or  Loss 

Agriculture 

Achievement 

43.4? 

47.36 

3.89 

47.60 

49.76 

2.16 

Biology 

Achievement 

25.76 

30.97 

5.23 

28.59 

30.03 

1.44 

Agriculture 

Interest 

13.02 

12.92 

-.10 

13.33 

12.69 

-.64 

Science 

Interest 

10.88 

11.08 

,20 

11.12 

10.87 

-.25 

Callfonda 

Mental 

Maturity 

98.68 

98.87 

Significance  of  difference  in 
change  in  student  achievement 
betireen  the  pilot  and 
control  schools 

Even  though  the  foregoing  table  shows  a greater  increase  in 
change  in  achievement  for  the  pilot  schools  over  the  control 
schools,  it  might  appear  that  this  increase  was  not  significant. 
When  the  "t"  test  was  ap  J . ed  to  the  data  the  increase  for  the  pilot 
over  the  contro],  schools  on  all  tests  was  significant  at  either  the 
.01  or  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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Table  2 shows  the  mean  difference  in  agriculture  achievement 
between  the  pre-  and  post-test  for  the  pilot  schools  to  be  3*891 
while  the  mean  difference  for  the  control  schools  was  2,1 62,  This 
was  significant  at  the  ,05  level  of  confidence  as  is  shown  by  the 
"t"  value  of  2,455. 

The  mean  difference  in  achievement  in  biology  between  the  pre- 
and  post-test  for  the  pilot  schools  was  5*211,  while  this  difference 
was  only  1*443  for  the  control  schools.  This  was  quite  significant 
as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  2.  This  table  shows  a "t" 
value  of  6.630  which  is  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  writer 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  analysis  was  highly  important  because 
it  showed  that  the  students  who  were  taught  the  biological  prin- 
ciples showed  greater  achievement  in  biology  than  those  who  were 
not  taught  the  principles. 

As  it  is  shown  in  Table  2,  there  was  a decrease  in  interest 
in  agriculture  between  the  pre-  and  post-test  in  both  the  pilot  and 
control  schools;  however,  the  decrease  was  less  for  the  pilot 
schools  than  for  the  control  schools.  There  was  a significant 
difference  between  the  pilot  and  control  schools.  This  difference 
was  significant  at  the  .05  level  in  favor  of  the  pilot  schools  based 
on  a "t"  value  of  2,41 6, 

Table  2 also  shows  there  was  an  increase  of  .200  in  science 
interest  between  the  pre-  and  post-test  in  the  pilot  schools  while 
the  control  schools  showed  a decrease  of  .245.  This  difference 
in  science  interest  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 
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The  implication  can  be  made  that  students  of  vocational  agri- 
culture who  have  biological  principles  integrated  into  their  course 
of  study  show  greater  achievement  in  agriculture  and  biology  and 
are  more  interested  in  agriculture  and  science. 


Table  2,— Mean  difference  between  pre-  and  post-test 
achievement  in  agriculture,  biology, 
agriculture  interest,  and  science 
interest  for  pilot  and  con- 
trol schools 


Test 

Pilot 
n = 422 

Control 
n = 235 

Mean 

Difference 

Mean 

Difference 

t 

Value 

Agriculture  Achievement 

3.891 

2.162 

2.455^ 

Biology  Achievement 

5.211 

1.443 

6,630* 

Agriculture  Interest 

> 

-.102 

-.643 

2.416^ 

Science  Literest 

.200 

-.245 

3.403* 

a = Significant  at  ,01  level 
b a Significant  at  ,05  level 


Significance  of  difference  in  change  In  student 
achievement  in  agriculture,  biology,  and 
agriculture  and  science  interest 
between  ninth  gra^e  students  in 
first-year  pilot  schools  and 
second-year  pilot  schools 

Seven  of  the  fifteen  pilot  schools  used  in  this  study  were 
participating  in  this  project  the  second  year.  Some  might  conclude 
that  a year  of  previous  experience  might  cause  them  to  do  better 
than  the  first-year  schools.  Others  might  conclude  that  the  firat- 
year  schools  would  do  better  because  of  the  "Hawthorne  Effect, " 
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Table  3 shows  that  there  was  a significant  difference  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence  in  difference  in  change  in  achievement  in 
agriculture  between  ninth  grade  students  in  pilot  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  project  the  first  year,  and  ninth  grade  students  in 
pilot  schools  participating  in  the  project  the  second  year.  The 
mean  difference  for  the  students  in  the  second-year  pilot  schools 
was  6,208  while  the  mean  difference  for  the  students  in  the  first- 
3rear  pilot  schools  was  only  3.066, 

There  was  also  a significant  difference  at  the  ,05  level  of 
confidence  in  difference  in  science  interest  between  ninth  grade 
students  in  first— year  pilot  schools  and  ninth  grade  students  in 
second-year  pilot  schools.  The  mean  difference  between  the  pre- 
and  post-test  for  the  first-year  students  was  ,039  idiile  the  mean 
difference  for  the  second-year  students  was  ,79^, 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  first  and 
second-year  schools  in  difference  in  change  in  achievema»t  in 
biology  and  agriculture  interest. 
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Table  3«~*’Hean  difference  between  pre-  and  post*test 
achievement  in  agriculture • biology*  agriculture 
interest,  and  science  interest  for  ninth 
grade  students  in  fiwt-year  pilot 
schools  and  second-year 
pilot  schools 


1st  year 
ns  61 

2nd  year 
n s 101 

Test 

Mean 

Difference 

Mean 

Difference 

Value 

Agriculture  Achievement 

3.066 

6,208 

2,059^ 

Biology  Achievement 

5.132 

5.089 

.033 

Agriculture  Interest 

-.016 

M5 

.936 

Sci«ice  ^iterest 

.039 

.794 

2,590^ 

b = ,05  level  of  significance 


Significynea  difference  in  change  in 
aehieveaent  in  agriculture,  biology. 
and  agricttUare  and  science  interest 
betye^  ^th  grade  students  in 
first-year  pilot  schools  and 
second-year  pilot  schools 

There  were  seventy  tenth  grade  students  in  the  first-year 
pilot  schools  and  one  hundred  and  seven  tenth  grade  students  in  the 
second-year  pilot  schools.  Even  though  seven  of  the  fifteen  pilot 
schools  were  participating  in  this  project,  the  second  year,  all 
students  were  first-year  participants  so  the  only  difference  would 
bo  in  the  experience  of  the  teacher.  The  mean  difference  for  both 
groups  and  the  "t"  values  is  presented  in  Table  4, 

Table  4 shows  a significant  difference  at  the  ,05  level  in  mean 
difference  in  change  in  achievement  in  biology  between  tenth  grade 
students  in  first-year  pilot  schools  and  tenth  grade  pilot  schools. 
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This  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  first-year  schools.  The  mean 
differences  in  agriculture  interest  was  -1.128  for  the  tenth  grade 
students  in  the  first-year  pilot  schools  and  -,14J  for  tenth  grade 
students  in  the  second-year  pilot  schools.  This  was  a significant 
difference  at  the  ,05  confidence  level  in  favor  of  the  second-year 
pilot  schools. 

The  most  significant  was  the  difference  in  interest  in  biology 
between  the  first-  and  second-year  pilot  schools.  The  tenth  grade 
students  in  the  first-year  pilot  schools  showed  a decrease  of 
-,36^  interest  in  science  while  the  students  in  the  second-year 
pilot  schools  showed  an  increase  of  .238,  The  calculated  "t" 
value  for  this  difference  was  2,988,  making  a significant  differ- 
ence at  the  ,01  level  of  confidence, 

A comparison  of  Tables  3 and  U shows  that  the  only  test  on 
which  there  was  consistency  between  first-  and  second-year  students 
was  science  interest.  Due  to  this  inconsistency,  the  writer  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  there  was 
a significant  advantage  to  the  year  of  experience. 
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Table  4,— Mean  difference  between  pre»  and  nost-test 

interest,  wd  science  interest  for  tenth 
grade  etudent?  in  first-year  pilot 
scheels  and  second-year 
pilot  schools 


let  year 

2nd  year 

n 5!  107 

Test 

Difference 

^an' 

Difference 

t 

Value 

Agriculture  Achievement 

4.496 

3.365 

-.837 

Biology  Achievement 

8.714 

5.860 

-2.219^ 

Agriculture  Merest 

-1.128 

-.141 

2.4l4b 

Science  j&iterest 

*••364 

.238 

2.988® 

a s Significant  at  .01  level 
b = Significant  at  .05  level 

Sorwlatlftq  between  ^lldeDenriftrl+■ 
variables  and  change  In 
afihlev^ent  in  agi«t. 
cultarp 

a discussing  the  design  for  this  study,  the  question  ss  to 
.hut  vouU  he  the  «l.tlonshlp  betueen  certuln  independent  yerlehle. 
end  chunge  In  schle»e»ent  In  agriculture  imd  biology  «s  often  pre- 
Mnted.  The  Independent  yariahle.  frequently  suggested  «re: 

Mental  Maturity  Score 

Number  of  Principles  Taught 
Student  Age 

Grade  Level  of  Students 
Biology  Status 
Agriculture  Interest 
Science  Interest 

After  the  daU  were  analysed  by  1*e  correlation  coefficient 
(r).  It  was  still  difficult  to  deterudne  which  cor«latlons  were 
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significant.  In  order  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  various 

correlations,  reference  was  made  to  Snedecer,  Statistical  Models,  and 

12 

the  following  formula  was  applied: 


Using  this  formula,  it  was  determined  that  an  "r”  value  equal 
to  or  greater  than  ,0955  was  significant  at  the  .05  confidence  level 
and  an  "r"  value  equal  to  or  greater  than  .1253  was  significant  at 
the  .01  confidence  level. 

Table  5 shows  the  correlation  between  student  age  and  change  in 
achievement  in  agriculture  to  be  significant  at  ^ .05  level  of 
confidence.  The  older  students  showed  slightly  greater  achieve- 
ment in  agriculture  between  the  pre-  and  post-tests  than  younger 
students. 

The  opposite  was  the  case  between  student  age  and  change  in 
achievement  in  biology  in  that  the  older  students  showed  less  change 
in  achievement  in  biology  between  the  pre-  and  post-test  than  the 
younger  students.  This  negative  correlation  was  significant  at 
the  .01  level  of  confidence. 

There  was  also  negative  correlation  which  was  significant  at 
the  .01  confidence  level  between  grade  level  and  change  in  achieve- 
ment in  biology.  The  students  in  the  upper  high  school  grades 
shoired  less  change  in  achievement  in  biology  between  pre-  and  post- 
test than  students  in  the  lower  high  school  grades. 

^ ^George  W.  Snedecer,  Statistical  Methods  (Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa 
College  Press,  19^)»  p.  1^, 
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There  was  no  significant  correlation  between  the  other  in- 
dependent variables  and  change  in  achievement  in  agriculture  or 
biology. 

Bas9d  on  the  results  of  this  study,  it  appears  that  younger 
students  achieve  more  than  older  student^.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
it^lied  that  younger  students  try  harder  or  that  the  biological 
principles  approach  is  more  adapted  for  younger  students. 


Table  5*— Correlation  between  independent  variables 
and  change  in  achievement  in 
agriculture  and  biology 


Independent  Variable 

Change  in 
Achievement 
in  Agriculture 
r value 

Change  in 
Achievement 
in  Biology 
r value 

Mental  Maturity  Score 

-.0277 

.0565 

Number  of  Principles  Taught 
(Pilot  schools  only) 

.0497 

.0347 

Grade  Level  of  Students 

-.0269 

-.1538® 

Age  of  Student 

.1100^ 

-.2289® 

Agriculture  Interest  Score 
(Pre-test) 

.0497 

.0613 

Science  Interest  Score 
(Pre-test) 

.0109 

ON 

0 

• 

a .=  Significant  at  .01  level 
b s!  Significant  at  .05  level 
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Significance  of  the  independent  variables 
in.  predicting  the  dependent  variables 
change  in  achievement  in  aari. 
culture  and  biology 

Since  there  was  little  correlation  between  the  independent 
and  dependent  variables  it  seemed  advisable  to  further  analyse  the 
data  to  determine  which  independent  variables  were  the  best 
predictors  of  the  dependent  variables  change  in  achievement  in 
agriculture  and  biology.  The  "F"  test  was  the  statistic  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

After  the  "F"  test  was  used  to  analyse  the  data,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  no  significance  between  any  of  the  in- 
dependent variables  and  change  in  achievement  in  agriculture  so 
these  results  are  not  presented  in  the  following  table.  The 
results  relative  to  achievement  in  biology  are  presented  in 
Table  6. 

Table  6 shows  that  the  two  vazdables  most  significant  in 
predicting  change  in  achievement  in  biology  were  the  number  of 
principles  taught  and  biology  status.  These  factors  were 
significant  at  the  .01  confidence  level.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  students  who  were  taking  biology  concurrently  achieved  the 
best  while  the  students  having  had  biology  previously  achieved  the 
least  and  the  s'bidents  who  had  not  had  biology  were  in  between. 

The  age  of  studwits  was  significant  at  the  .01  level;  however,  this 
was  of  negative  value  as  can  be  seen  by  the  "F"  value  of  -15.547  in 
Table  6. 

Based  on  the  analysis  presented  in  this  table,  if  a study 
similar  to  this  was  conducted  the  two  most  reliable  factors  in 
predicting  achievement  in  biology  would  be  the  number  of  principles 
taught  and  status  in  biology. 
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T^ble  6. --Significance  of  independent  vj^riables  in  deterr 
mining  the  dependent  variable*  ehaoge 
in  achievement  in  biolo|jr 


I I . I I.  -T-- 

r "ir— -Ti,- 

Achievement  in  Bioloav 

Variable 

Regression 

Coefficient 

F 

Value 

Year  in  project 

.0019 

Number  of  principles  taught 

.265 

7.78^ 

Student  age 

.864 

-15.547® 

Year  in  high  school 

.616 

2.47 

Biology  status 

-2.363J 

■ 2.040® 
.323*^ 

9.831® 

Califoniia  Mental  Maturity 

.013 

,542 

Agriculture  Interest 

.029 

.0756 

Science  Interest 

.24? 

2.396 

a = Significant  at  .01  level 
b - Student  had  biology  a previous  year 
c ss  Student  taking  biology  ooncurrentiy 
d = Student  has  not  had  biology 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  predictor  is  the 
number  of  principles  taught.  This  is  particularly  true  since  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  all  students  taking  biology  concurrently 
with  the  biological  principles  approach  in  vocational  agriculture. 
The  writer  would  recommend  that,  if  a similar  study  was  conducted, 
a greater  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  more  of  the  principles. 


TEACHER'S  EVAUJATION  OF  THE  BIOIiOGICAL 


PRINCPIES  APPROACH 

The  teacher's  evaluation  of  the  biological  principles  approach 
was  secured  through  the  use  of  a three-page  evaluation  instrunent. 

A meeting  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  pilot  schools  was  held  the 
second  week  in  Hay,  19^,  at  which  time  the  teachers  reacted  to  aH 
items  on  the  evaluation  instrument.  In  the  cases  of  multiple 
teacher  departmmits,  the  tHo  teachers  conferred  with  each  other 
in  answering  questions  and  only  one  evaluation  per  school  was 
obtained^  The  experience  of  the  teachers  in  the  fifteen  pilot 
schools  placed  them  in  an  excellent  position  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  questions  on  the  evaluation  instrument.  This 
subjective  analysis  provides  a valuable  addition  to  the  objec- 
tive analysis  Included  in  the  previous  chapter  of  this  study. 

pf  principles  taught 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  the  writer  was  hopeful  that 
an  average  of  ten  of  the  twenty-two  biological  principles  per 
school  would  be  taught.  Actually,  the  average  number  of 
principles  taught  per  school  was  7.1. 
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Table  7» “"Number  of  schools  teaching  each  principle  and  number 
of  schools  teaching  each  principle  Jnduottvely 


Principle 

Number  of  Schools 
Teaching  This 
Principle 

Number  of  Schools 
Teaching  This 
Principle 
Inductively 

Beproduction 

15 

15 

Photosynthesis 

14 

12 

Plant  nutrition 

14 

14 

Animal  nutrition 

13 

13 

Qeimint^tion  of  seeds 

12 

11 

Transpiration 

9 

8 

Genetics 

8 

8 

Growth 

8 

7 

PiffUsion 

7 

6 

Matter  and  energy 

7 

4 

Respiration 

7 

7 

li^dng  natter 

6 

5 

Regulators  of  plant  growth 
Mcvenent  of  substances 

6 

5 

in  living  organisms 

5 

4 

Ecology 

4 

4 

Non-living  matter 

4 

3 

Pathology 

4 

2 

Classification 

3 

2 

Organic  cycles 

3 

2 

Nervous  system 

3 

3 

Ehdoetrine  system 

2 

2 

IrritabiUty 

1 

0 

Table  7 is  a summary  of  the  number  of  schools  teaching  each  of 
the  twenty-two  principles  and  the  number  of  schools  teaching  each  of 
the  principles  inductively,  or  incox^wrating  them  into  the  solving 
of  an  agricultural  problem,  "Bep reduction"  was  taught  by  all 
fifteen  of  the  pilot  schools  while  "Irritability"  was  taught  by  only 
one  school.  A comparison  of  Columns  ? and  3 in  Table  7 shows  there 
was  close  correlation  between  the  schools  teaching  a principle  and 
the  schools  teaching  a principle  inductively. 
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The  principles  of  reproduction,  photosynthesis,  plant  nutrition, 
aninal  nutrition,  germination  of  seeds,  transpiration,  gaieties,  and 
growth  were  taught  by  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Table  7 
also  dhows  that  'Uie  principles  of  diffusion,  matter  and  energy, 
respiration,  living  matter,  regulators  of  plant  growth,  and  movement 
of  substances  in  living  orgatilsms  were  taught  by  more  than  JO  per 
cent  of  the  schools.  The  remain^  ; eight  principles  were  taught  by 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Reasons  for  not  teaching  ether  principles 

In  answer  to  this  question,  all  fifteen  teachers  gave  "a  lack 
of  time  to  prepare"  as  their  reason  for  not  teaching  some  of  the 
principles.  Nine  of  the  fifteen  teachers  said,  "the  principles 
didn't  fit  into  ny  course  of  study"  or  "tiiey  didn't  apply  to  the 
subject  areas  I was  teaching."  One  teacher  stated,  "Ify  students 
were  too  slow  to  eonqprehend  some  of  the  principles,"  and  one 
teacher  stated,  "I  could  teach  all  of  the  principles  if  they  were 
spread  out  over  a four-year  period. " 

The  writer  would  doubt  the  validity  of  the  reason,  stu- 
dents were  too  slow  to  comprehend  some  of  the  principles,"  because 
in  the  statistical  analysis  of  this  study  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  no  correlation  between  student  I.Q.  and  change  in  achlevmient 
in  agriculture  and  biology. 

Extent  to  which  students  were  able  to  transfer 
their  understanding  of  the  principles  to  the 
study  of  ether  agricultural  problems 

A four-point  rating  scale  was  used  to  secure  teachers'  opinions 
as  to  the  extent  of  transfer  of  understanding.  The  teachers  checked 
"very  well,"  "some,"  "very  little,"  or  "none," 
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Twelve  of  the  fifteen  teachers  checked  "some"  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  students  were  able  to  transfer  their  understanding  of  the 
principles  in  the  study  of  other  agricultural  problems  while  the 
other  three  checked  "very  well," 

The  teachers  gave  some  specific  examples  of  transfer  of  under- 
standing of  the  principles  which  were  as  follows: 

1,  "When  students  understood  the  principles  of  reproduction 
relative  to  one  species  of  farm  animals , they  were  able 
to  transfer  this  understanding  to  other  species." 

2,  "Students  were  able  to  see  the  reason  for  careful 
selection  of  livestock  when  they  understood  the 
principle  of  genetics," 

3,  *Students  were  able  to  associate  the  principle  of 
photosynthesis  with  the  rate  of  planting  com, " 

4,  "In  studying  plant  nutrition,  students  could  see 
that  the  principle  of  nutrition  was  depoident  on 
other  principles  such  as:  photosynthesis,  trans- 
piration and  diffusion." 

"When  we  were  discussing  chemical  weed  control, 
the  students  associated  regulators  of  plant  growth 
as  interfeiuring  with  the  growth  process. " 

6,  "In  studying  animal  nutrition,  students  had  a 
better  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of 
plants  and  animals  since  we  had  previously  studied 
photosynthesis  and  plant  nutrition," 

7.  "Students  could  associate  the  principle  of 
ecology  with  environment  control  in  swine, " 
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8,  "The  placement  of  fertilizer  on  com  made  sense  to 
students  idien  ■Uiey  understood  the  principles  of 
diffusion  and  plant  nutrition, " 

Ih  meetings  with  the  teachers,  en^hasis  was  given  to  having 
the  students  state  a principle  after  a problem  was  taught  which 
included  the  application  of  a principle.  En^hasis  was  also  given 
to  providing  an  opportunity  for  students  to  apply  principles 
previously  learned  in  solving  other  agricultural  problems. 

Wavs  Inj^ilch  the  biolegical 
principles  approach  added 
to  the  effectiveness 

« 

The  teachers  were  in  general  agreement  that  the  biological 
principles  approach  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  ttieir 
teaching.  Six  of  the  teachers  reported,  "It  caused  me  to  study  and 
do  a more  thorough  job  of  preparing  for  aqr  classes,"  Five  teachers 
reported,  "This  approach  makes  the  vocational  agriculture  program 
more  applicable  to  non-farm  students"  or  "It  provides  students 
with  a better  background  for  non-fam  agricultural  jobs, " Four 

teachers  reported,  "It  has  stimulated  more  thinking  and  interest 

/ 

among  students"  and  two  teachers  stated,  "This  approach  has  in- 
creased ny  interest  in  teaching, " Two  teachers  stated,  "This 
approach  helps  to  gain  respect  for  vocational  agriculture"  and  one 
teacher  reported,  "It  coordinates  agriculture  with  science  courses 
and  makes  the  total  school  program  more  meaningful  to  students. " 

All  teachers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  biological  prin- 
ciples approach  should  be  extended  to  more  schools  in  order  to 
upgrade  the  teaching  in  vocational  agriculture. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  all  good  teachers  spend 
more  time  in  preparing  to  teach  a class  than  in  actually  teaching 
the  class#  If  the  biological  principles  approach  caused  teachers 
to  do  a more  thorough  job  of  planning,  it  was  worthwhile. 

Teachers*  opinions  as  to  the  major 
advanti^ees  and  disadvantages 
af  the  biological  prin- 
ciples approach 

Advantages  - 

1,  Fidnciples  don’t  become  obsolete  like  production 
practices. 

2,  The  principles  approach  emphasizes  rather  than 
so  much  how. 

■ This  approach  makes  agriculture  more  scientific 
which  appeals  to  better  students. 

This  scientific  approach  is  more  effective  in 
preparing  students  for  college. 

5.  Better  understanding  is  developed  when  principles 
are  emphasized  in  the  teaching. 

6.  The  Vocational  agriculture  program  was  more 

challenging  and  the  students  were  more  | 

interested. 

i 

?.  This  approach  removes  the  idea  that  agriculture  i 

isn’t  scientific. 

8.  It  causes  the  teacher  to  do  a better  job  of 
preparation. 

Disadvantages  > 

1,  The  slower  students  tend  to  get  lost  with  this 
scientific  approach. 
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2,  A lot  nore  time  is  required  for  preparation. 

3.  Many  of  the  references  required  are  not  written 
on  high  school  level, 

order  to  develop  understanding  of  a principle, 
more  time  was  required  which  made  it  necessary  to 
eliminate  some  units  from  the  course  of  study. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  S.  S,  Sutherland  gives 
an  eoccellent  summaiy  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
inductive  method  of  teaching,  biological  principles  in  the  follow- 
ing statements  taken  from  Agricultural  Education  Magazine: 

Teaching  inductively  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

True,  it  takes  more  time  to  cover  a given  subject; 
more  teacher  preparation  is  involved  to  set  up  the 
necessary  problems,  demonstrations,  field  trips, 
etc, , but  there  are  con^jensations  which  offset 
these  disadvantages. 

1 , Discovery  Is  an  inherently  interesting 
process  and  the  inductive  approach  is  the  dis- 
covery approach, 

2,  Teachers  using  it  may  tend  to  cover  fewer 
subjects  and  to  teach  ttiem  more  thoroughly. 

3,  Centering  teaching  around  broad  principles 
which  have  wide  application  should  result  in  students 
emerging  with  greater  understanding  of  the  practices 
which  are  based  upon  these  generalizations. 

4,  Since  the  inductive  process  students  are 
taught  to  think;  given  practice  in  thinking,  especially 
if  deduction  is  added  to  Induction,  and  if  students  are 
required  to  apply  what  t’^-ey  have  discovered. 

5,  Science  teachers  are  being  taught  to  use  this 
improved  teaching  procedure.  We  can  hardly  afford  to 
drop  behind  the  parage. ^ 3 


^3s,  S,  Sutherland,  More  Inductive  Teaching  Needed.  Agri- 
cultural Education  Magazine,  Vol.  37,  No.  3,  September,  1964, 
P.  71. 
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Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
and 

Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
State  Department  of  Education 


AGRICULTURAL  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


Name,  Year  in  Vo-Ag, 

Name  of  School  Year  in  H.  S. 


■ m 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Each  test  item  includes  a statement  followed  by  several  alterna- 
tive answers  labeled  k,  6,  C,  D.  Select  the  answer  which  com- 
pletes the  statement.  Place  the  identifying  letter  in  the  blank  in 
front  of  the  item  number. 

Ebcamole:  In  the  following  question*  alternative  B is  the  best  answer. 
Therefore,  B is  written  in  the  blank  in  front  of  the  number. 

- B 1.  Small  and  Irregular  shaped  fields  are: 

A.  More  efficient  because  work  in  each  field  can  be 
finished  in  a shorter  period  of  time 

B.  Inefficient  because  maneuvering  of  machinery  is 
difficult  and  time  is  lost  in  turning 

C.  More  efficient  because  a more  adequate  system  of 
roads  and  lanes  can  be  used  to  connect  tiie  different 
fields 

D.  Inefficient  because  it  makes  it  harder  to  set  up 
a crop  rotation  program 

41414141414141*41 

- - 1 . All  of  the  following  are  major  divisions  of  the  FFA  chapter 

program  of  work  except: 

A.  Earning  and  saving 

B.  State  and  national  activities 

C.  Safety 

D.  Public  relations 

2.  All  of  the  following  are  degrees  in  the  FFA  except: 

A.  American  Farmer 

B.  Chapter  Farmer 

C.  Greenhand 

D.  Star  Farmer 


i 
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, 3*  Eiioh  state  association  nay  alaot  a certain  par  oant  of  its 
nambershlp  to  the  State  Farmer  Degree  each  year.  The 
naxlnum  per  cent  1st 

A. 

B. 

C.  25i 

D.  1558 

, 4,  The  third  line  of  the  FFA  motto  is : 

A.  Living  to  serve 

B.  Learning  to  do 

C.  None  of  these 

D.  Doing  to  leam 

5.  The  Ohio  FFA  Foundation.  Iho.,  1st 

A.  An  independent  organisation  of  businessaen 

B.  A means  whereby  Interested  organisations  and 
individuals  may  financially  assist  the  FFA 

C.  A new  group  to  be  established  next  year 

D.  Solely  concerned  with  providing  awards  to 
FFA  members 

6.  All  are  good  FFA  chapter  officer  eleotion  prooedures 
except i 

A.  Vote  fey  written  feallot 
B«  Use  a nominating  committee  of  seniors 
C.  limit  officers  to  seniors 
D»  Establish  a idnlmua  scholarship  requirement  for 
potential  officers 

7*  All  of  the  following  are  aims  and  purposes  of  the  FFA 
except: 

A.  To  create  and  nurture  a love  of  country  life 

B.  To  encourage  and  praotioe  thrift 

C.  To  encourage  improvement  in  scholarship 

D.  To  develop  skills  and  abilities  needed  in  fanning 

6t  During  the  year^  the  minimum  number  of  times  an  FFA 
chapter  exeoutive  oommittee  should  meet  is: 

A.  3 times 

B.  Prior  to  each  chapter  meeting 

C.  3 times  during  the  year  and  onoe  during  the  siuamer 

D.  At  the  call  of  the  adviser 

9*  All  of  the  following  are  commonly  used  sources  of  long 
term  farm  credit  except: 

A.  Federal  Land  Bank 
6.  Commercial  banks 

C.  Insurance  companies 

D.  Production  Credit  Associations 
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10.  A group  of  hog  producers  who  kept  careful  records  averag 
5.29  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  pork  produced,  7.5  Pigs 
farrowed  per  litter,  and  6.1  pigs  weaned  per  m 

terms  of  efficiency  of  production  on  good  com  belt  farms, 
these  producers  would  be  considered: 


A.  Highly  efficient 

B.  Efficient  in  terms  of  pigs  produced 

C.  Efficient  in  terms  of  feed  conversion 

D.  Below  average  in  efficiency 


11.  A method  for  a farmer  to  lower  risks  would  be  to : 

A.  Concentrate  on  one  type  of  livestock  enterprise 

B.  Concentrate  on  one  type  of  crop  enterprise 

C.  Have  one  type  of  livestock  enterprise  and  grow 
feed  for  that  enterprise 

D.  Have  supplemental  livestock  and  crops  which 
best  fit  into  the  major  system 


12.  When  a farmer  is  short  on  capital,  it  is  important 
that  he: 


A.  Have  a fast  rate  of  turnover  for  his  capital 

B.  Have  his  capiUl  invested  in  low  risk  enter- 
prises with  a slow  rate  of  turnover 

C.  Speculate  on  new  crops  or  breeds  of  livestock 

in  order  to  make  large  profits  ^ . 

D.  Invest  his  money  in  long-time  investments  which 

are  very  secure 

13.  A farmer  on  a small  acreage  can  best  increase  his  volume 
of  business  through  enterprises : 


A. 

B. 

C. 
0. 


Where  labor  inputs  are  very  low  In  utilizing  forage 

produced  . ^ 

Which  have  high  labor  peaks  at  cei^in  seasons  0 


the  year 
That  take  a 


medium  amount  of  labor  throughout  the 


Which  are  intensive  in  the  use  of  labor  throughout 
the  year 


14.  The  most  suitable  measuring  stick  for  an  efficient  dairy 
enterprise  would  be: 

A.  Greatest  production  per  animal  in  pounds  of  i^k 

B.  Greatest  production  per  animal  in  pounds  of  butterfat 

C.  Maximum  profit  from  the  enterprise 

D.  To  have  the  highest  quality  livestock  possible 
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1 5>  If  a conservation  plan  is  adequate  the  farm  will : 

A.  Probably  have  higher  profits  the  first  year 

B.  Ifeke  more  profits  over  the  longer  period  of  time 

C,  Make  less  profits  but  conserve  fertility  for 
future  use 

D,  Show  very  little  difference  in  the  profits  made 

16.  Machinery  should  be  substituted  for  labor  when: 

A.  The  value  of  labor  saved  is  more  than  the 
increase  in  machine  costs 

B.  There  is  a plentiful  supply  of  labor 

C.  The  machinery  is  first  placed  on  the  market 

D.  Farm  prices  are  begiiming  to  go  downward 

17.  The  time  for  a farmer  to  expand  production  is  when: 

A.  Industrial  wages  and  employment  rise  and  before 
his  farming  costs  catch  up 

B.  Industrial  wages  and  employment  have  risen  and 
farming  costs  have  caught  up  and  leveled  off 

C.  General  employment  seems  to  be  going  into  a slump 

D.  His  costs  are  going  up  faster  than  prices  re- 
ceived for  his  products 

18.  When  returns  from  capital  are  greater  than  the  cost  of 

borrowing  money: 

A.  Profits  can  be  increased  still  further  by  using 
credit 

B.  Profits  can  be  maximized  by  using  available  capital 
and  not  more  credit 

C.  It  is  more  efficient  to  have  enough  money  on  hand  to 
cover  production  costs 

D.  It  is  good  policy  to  have  reserve  to  protect  credit 

19*  Which  of  the  following  is  not  an  advantage  of  specialization 

A.  More  labor-saving  equipment  is  practical 

B.  Production  knowledge  can  be  concentrated 

C.  Marketing  and  purchasing  may  be  carried  on 
more  effectively 

D.  Labor  can  usually  be  distributed  more  evenly  over 
the  year 

20.  Which  of  the  following  would  be  considered  a liability  for 

a farmer? 

A.  Cash  on  hand 

B.  Crops  on  hand  to  be  sold 

C.  Bank  note  for  operating  expenses 

D.  Cash  reserve  in  the  bank 
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. 21 , The  n»st  reliable  measure  of  efficient  economic  manaae- 
ment  of  a field  crop  is: 

A>  Total  yield  per  acre 

B,  Plant  population  per  acre 

C,  Net  retums  per  acre 

D,  Value  of  crop  sold  per  acre 

.22,  The  young  farmer  with  limited  cash: 

A.  Should  invest  his  funds  in  a small  farm 

B.  Should  invest  his  funds  in  a small  equity  in  a 
large  farm  and  borrow  the  reiaainder 

C,  Should  rent  a full •sized  farm  and  invest  his 
funds  in  machinery  and  livestock 

D,  Put  cash  in  savings  account  and  work  for 
wages  until  able  to  buy  a faiw 

, 23,  The  price  of  any  agricultural  product  is  usually: 

A.  Not  related  to  the  distance  from  market 

B.  lowest  in  the  surplus  area  farthest  from 
the  market 

C.  Highest  in  the  surplus  area  farthest  from 
the  market 

D»  Uniform  throughout  the  market  area 
,24.  The  individual  farmer  should: 

A.  Go  in  and  out  of  an  important  enterprise  to 
avoid  the  Influence  of  a cycle 

B.  Keep  rather  constant  acreages  or  number  of 
animals 

C.  Increase  and  decrease  numbers  of  animals  when 
his  neighbors  do 

Switch  from  one  major  enterprise  to  another  to 
try  to  hit  the  best  market  for  each 

25.  The  firing  order  of  a tractor  is  1 -3-4-2.  Intake 
valve  #1  opens  after: 

A.  Intake  valve  2 

B.  Litake  valve  3 

C.  Intake  valve  4 

D.  Can't  tell  from  information 

26.  If  the  same  numbers  on  the  blade  and  tongue  of  the 
framing  square  are  used  when  setting  the  T bevel  it 
will  give  an  angle  of: 

A.  30  degrees 

B.  45  degrees 

C.  60  degrees 

D.  90  degrees 
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27*  A number  4 staaqsed  on  the  tang  of  an  auger  bit  means 
It  Is: 

A.  4 inches  in  length 

B.  4/3  inches  in  diameter 

C.  1/4  Inches  in  diameter 

D.  1/16  inches  in  diameter 

28.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a product  of  the  partial 
and  complete  combustion  of  acetylene  and  oxygen? 

A.  CO, 

B,  00^ 


29.  ^Bronze  welding  is  described  as  a process  of: 

A.  Fusion 

B.  Cohesion 

C.  Adhesion 

D.  None  of  the  above 

30.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a layout  tool? 

A.  Combination  square 

B.  Level 

C.  Divider 

D.  Chamfer 

31 • You  use  a tachometer  to  check  the  cylinder  speed  on  a 
combine  and  discover  that  it  is  too  slow.  To  correct 
this  trouble  you  would  need: 

A.  A larger  driven  pulley 

B.  A larger  driving  pullqy 

C.  A smaller  driving  pulley 
0.  None  cf  these 

32.  A field  is  400  feet  wide  and  I306.8  feet  long.  How 
many  acres  are  in  it?  (1  acre  = 43,560  sq.  ft.) 

A.  10  acres 

B.  12  acres 

C.  1 5 acres 
0.  20  acres 

33*  Which  of  the  following  acco\uits  for  the  greatest 
percentage  of  loss  when  combining  a clean  crop? 

A.  Shoe 

B.  Rack 

C.  Cylinder 
0.  Cutter  bar 
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34*  The  height  of  your  eyes  is  5«6  feet.  Using  a hand  lerel 
you  sight  on  a point  50  feet  up  the  slope  as  being  on 
the  sane  level  as  your  e3res.  The  slope  of  the  land 
in  front  of  you  is: 

A*  per  cent 

B.  11.2  per  cent 

C.  12.4  per  cent 

D.  56.0  per  cent 

35*  The  main  advantage  of  a diesel  tractor  compared  to 
a gasoline  tractor  is: 

A*  More  power  in  diesel 

B.  lower  initial  investnent 

C.  Lower  fuel  costs 

D.  No  particular  advantage 

36.  One  sparic  plug  in  an  engine  is  not  firing.  Which  of 
the  following  would  you  do  to  find  the  faulty 
spaiHk  plug? 

A.  Adjust  the  gap  on  each  plug  and  start  again 

B.  Clean  each  sparic  plug  and  replace 

C.  Use  a wrench  to  short  out  each  plug  in  order 
and  listen  for  a change  in  «igine  operation 

0.  Pull  out  in  order  the  spark  plug  lead  wires 
at  the  distributor  and  list«n  for  a change 
in  engine  operation 

37.  A 5-inch  V-pulley  is  turning  at  1,750  revolutions  per 
minute  and  driving  a 9-inch  pulley.  At  what  rpra  will 
the  9-lnch  pulley  turn? 

A.  176 

B.  877 

c.  974 

D.  3,500 

38.  The  primary  puiTpose  of  cultivation  is  to: 

A.  Make  a mulch  to  conserve  moisture 

B.  Break  up  clods 

C.  Control  weeds 

0.  Mix  fertilizer  with  the  soil 

39.  You  have  purchased  a 13  x 7 drill.  The  width  covered 
by  the  drill  is: 

A.  84  inches 

B.  91  inches 

C.  98  inches 

D.  7 feet* 
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40.  When  planting  corn  you  have  changed  from  a narrow  seed 
to  a very  wide  seed.  What  adjustment  must  be  made  to 
correct  for  the  width  of  the  seed? 

A.  Select  a seed  plate  with  the  correct  length  cell 

B.  Increase  the  planting  rate 

C.  Turn  the  filler  ring  groove  up 

D.  Decrease  the  speed  of  forward  travel 

41.  If  one  bushel  of  wh.at  were  spread  over  one  acre, 
there  would  be  18  to  20  kernels  per  square  foot.  A 
combine  operating  in  wheat  is  found  to  leave  40 
kernels  per  square  foot.  What  is  the  loss  in 
bushels  per  acre? 

A.  1 bu. 

B.  2 bu. 

C.  4 bu. 

D.  8 bu. 

42.  You  find  a large  amount  of  shelled  com  on  the  ground 
behind  a com  picker.  Which  of  the  following  adjust- 
ments would  help  correct  this  condition? 

A.  Increase  rate  of  forward  travel 

B.  Move  snapping  rolls  closer  together 

C.  Decrease  the  tension  on  the  husking  rolls 

D.  Add  lugs  to  the  snapping  rolls 

43.  Where  should  the  footing  of  a house  be  placed? 

A.  On  top  of  the  ground 

B.  Just  below  the  top  soil 

C.  Where  the  footing  is  placed  makes  very  little 
difference 

D.  On  firm  soil  below  frost  level 

44.  A mixture  of  concrete  is  too  sloppy  or  wet  for  placing 
in  a form.  Which  item  listed  below  should  be  per- 
formed to  make  a stiffen  mix  and  yet  not  change  the 
strength? 

A.  Add  more  cement  and  gravel 

B.  Add  more  cement 

C.  Lt  it  set  a while  before  placing  it  in  the  form 

D.  Add  more  cement,  gravel  and  sand  as  in  original 
proportion 

45.  A bin  on  the  second  floor  of  a bam  is  8 feet  square  and 
6 feet  high.  One  cubic  foot  of  the  bin  holds  (.8)  or 
four-fifths  of  a bushel.  The  bid  is  filled  with  wheat 
which  weighs  60  pounds  per  bushel.  How  much  weight  is 
there  on  each  square  foot  of  the  bin  floor? 

A.  288  lbs. 

B.  384  lbs. 

C.  480  lbs. 

D.  2880  lbs. 
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46.  The  voltage  of  a circuit  supplying  a particular 
electric  heating  load  1$  doubled,  but  the  wattage 
of  the  load  Is  kept  constant.  Power  (watts)  loss 
due  to  resistance  in  the  circuit  conductors  will  be: 

A.  Reduced  to  one-half  Its  fomer  value 

B.  Increased  to  double  its  fomer  value 

C.  Increased  to  four  tines  its  fomer  value 

D.  Reduced  to  one-fourth  its  fomer  value 

47.  An  electric  hot  water  heat^^r  rated  5^90  watts  at 
230  volts  is  mistakenly  connected  to  1 1 5 volt 
service.  The  resistance  of  the  heater  is  now 
approximately: 

A.  5 ohms 

B.  10  ohms 

C.  20  ohms 
0.  25  ohms 

48.  2000  watt  hours  is  equivalent  to: 

A.  200  kilowatts  consumed  for  a period  of 
6 minutes 

B.  1 kilowatt  consumed  for  a period  of  30  minutes 

C.  2 kilowatt  hours  consumed  over  a period  of 
30  minutes 

D.  20  kilowatts  consumed  over  a period  of  10  minutes 

49.  All  of  the  following  are  items  of  fixed  cost  in  owning 
a fam  tractor  except: 

A.  Interest  on  L.vestment 

B.  Insurance 

C.  Taxes 

D.  Labor 

50.  If  a tractor  is  operated  800  hours  per  year  instead  of 
400  hours  per  year,  all  of  the  following  statements 
could  be  expected  to  be  true  except: 

A.  The  total  cost  of  operation  per  hour  would  Increase 

B.  The  total  cost  of  operation  would  increase 

C.  The  fixed  costs  per  hour  would  be  reduced 

D.  The  depreciation  cost  per  hour  would  be  lower 

51 . The  machines  which  a famer  can  best  afford  to  own  are 
those: 

A.  Which  are  used  most  throughout  the  year  and  are 
efficient  labor  savers 

B.  Used  only  at  peak  season  woric  loads  and  are 
available  with  custom  operators 

C.  Which  are  high  Investments  and  used  only  during 
a short  period  of  time 

D.  Which  are  older  and  cheaper  to  purchase  although 
newer  models  may  be  more  efficient 
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52.  The  cost  of  owning  machinezy,  for  a farmer  who  is 
limited  in  the  amount  of  capital  which  ho  has  for 
production  purposes,  can  be  determined  by: 

A.  The  rate  he  could  earn  on  an  outside  loan  or 
investment 

B.  The  rate  of  return  his  money  would  yield  when 
used  for  other  investments  on  the  farm 

C.  The  rate  of  interest  he  would  get  if  he  put 
the  money  in  a savings  account 

D.  The  rate  of  return  he  would  get  if  the 
amount  were  invested  in  low  risk  invest- 
ments such  as  government  bonds 

53.  The  number  of  bd.  ft.  in  16  pieces  of  2”  x 6"  x 14‘ 
oak  is: 

A.  224  bd.  ft. 

B.  448  bd.  ft. 

C.  112  bd.  ft. 

D.  672  bd.  ft. 

54.  Scaly  and  ulcerated  skin,  diarrhea  and  lameness  are 
common  visible  symptoms  in  swine  of: 

A.  Hog  Mange 

B.  Rickets 

C.  Vitamin  B«  deficiency  (Riboflavin) 

D.  Hog  Flu 

55*  Hog  cholera  is: 

A.  A highly  contagious  disease 

B.  A non-contagious  disease 

C.  A rare  disease  among  swine 

D.  Usually  non-fatal  to  swine 

56.  When  a cow  ovulates,  the  ova  is: 

A.  Being  fertilized 

B.  Being  released 

C.  Undergoing  reduction  division 

D.  Being  imbedded 

57.  When  wottld  be  the  best  time  to  breed  a cow? 

A.  When  you  first  notice  her  in  estrus 

B.  When  she  is  no  longer  mounting 

C.  12  hours  after  you  first  notice  her  in  estrus 

D.  For  all  freshening 
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_50*  Fertilisation  takes  place  when: 

A.  A hull  serves  a cow 

B.  A cow  comes  in  estrus 

C.  The  egg  and  sperm  unite 

D.  ‘The  calf  is  horn 

_59«  All  of  the  following  are  advantages  of  artificial 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  except: 

A.  The  danger  of  cross  hulls  is  eliniimted 

B.  The  cash  cost  per  service  is  lo:^er 

C.  The  total  cost  per  service  is  lower 

D.  The  danger  of  transmitting  disease  is  lessened 

_60.  Incomplete  deminance'in  color  means  that  when  a red 
cow  is  crossed  with  a»  white  hull,  the  off-spring  will 
all  he: 

A.  Red 

B.  V/hite 

C.  Roan 

D.  Bom  dead 

61.  The  practice  of  mating  closely  related  animals  is 
called: 

A.  Outcrossing 

B.  Inbreeding 

C.  Nicking 

D.  Artificial  breeding 

62.  The  dressing  percentage  for  choice  steers  is 
ordinarily: 

A.  52/3 

B. 

C. 

D.  80?j 

63.  All  of  the  following  are  protein  supplements  for  beef 
cattle  except: 

A.  Cottonseed  cake 

B.  Linseed  oil  meal 

C.  Soybean  oil  meal 

D.  ^k)lasses 

64.  All  of  the  following  terms  describe  com  as  a feed  for 
beef  cattle  except: 

A.  Palatable 

B.  HisJi  in  Vitamin  A 

C.  Lo\7  in  total  digestible  nutrients 

D.  Lov;  in  fiber 
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65,  The  dressing  percentage  of  beef  cattle  is 
most  affected  by: 

A.  Differences  In  seoc 

B.  Differences  between  pregnant  and  open  heifers 

C.  Differences  In  finish 

D.  Differences  between  breeds 

66,  Pelleting  feeds  for  fattening  beef  cattle  has  all 
the  advantages  listed  below  except: 

A.  Less  feed  wasted 

5,  Less  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain 

C,  Faster  gains 

D,  Lower  cost  per  pound  of  gain 

67,  The  gestation  period  for  swine  is: 

A,  124  days 

B,  3 months  and  3 days 

C,  104  days 

D,  3 months,  3 weeks,  and  3 days 

68,  The  best  source  of  calcium  for  feeding  brood  sows 
is  from: 

A,  Com 

B.  Iodized  salt 

C,  Soybean  oil  meal 

D.  Ground  limestone 

69,  The  most  critical  time  in  feeding  bred  gilts  or  sows 
during  gestation  is: 

A.  The  last  month 

B,  The  first  month 

C,  Two  weeks  after  the  pigs  are  born 

D.  During  the  flushing  period 

70,  Pigs  farrowed  by  gilts  which  have  received  aureon^cin 
are  usually: 

A.  Larger  at  birth 

B,  Stronger  at  birth 

Co  Stronger  and  more  uniform  at  weaning  ti'ie 
D.  All  of  the  above 

71 , Milk  should  be  cooled  quickly  to  a temperature  of : 

A.  26®  F. 

B.  32®  Fo 
Co  45P  F. 

D.  60®  F, 
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, 72.  Nane  the  disease  of  daily  cows  that  wost  coanonly 
affects  the  quality  of  ailk: 

A.  Ifastltls 

B.  Pink  eye 

C.  Cholera 

D.  Ketosis 

. 73>  To  control  feed  flavor  in  nilk,  silage  should  be  fed: 

A.  Loaedlately  before  nilking 

B.  During  wilking 

C.  After  Bilking 

D.  3 hours  before  nilking 

. 7^.  The  bacterial  plate  count  of  nilk  for  fluid  con- 
suaqstlon  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  fam  shall 
not  exceed: 

A.  10,000 

B.  50,000 

C.  200,000 

D.  500,000  bacteria  per  nillillter 

^ 75>  Antibiotics  most  likely  to  contaainate  milk  are  those 
administered  to  the  cow: 

A.  Dy  drenches  through  the  mouth 

B.  Ihrough  salves  on  the  surface  of  the  teats 

C.  Through  Injections  in  the  skin 

D.  Through  materials  Injected  into  the  teats 

^76,  The  major  function  of  pasteurization  of  milk  is  to: 

A.  Kill  bacteria 

B.  Increase  palatablllty 

C.  Remove  foreign  matter 

D.  Reduce  the  size  of  the  fat  globules 

_77>  Dairymen  are  encouraged  to  pasteurize  milk  for  home 
consumption  because: 

A.  The  heat  dissolves  foreign  material  making  the 
milk  richer 

B.  The  heat  destroys  harmful  nlcroorganlsaui  which 
may  be  present,  making  the  milk  safe  for 
consxuqstlon 

C.  Raw  milk  doesn't  taste  as  good  as  pasteurized  milk 

D.  It  improves  the  nutritional  value  of  the  milk 
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78,  For  a farmer  just  getting  started  in  fanning,  to  raise 
purebred  stock  for  show  puiposes: 

A,  Is  a business  with  very  little  risk  involved 

B,  Is  easy  to  got  into  and  takes  very  little  capital 

C,  Requires  large  capital  funds  and  involves  large 
risks 

D,  Will  give  him  quick  returns  for  the  capital 
which  he  has  invested 

79,  The  units  of  heredity  which  are  responsible  for 
expressing  a single  characteristic  are  called: 

A,  Chromosones 

B,  Genotypes 

C,  Phenotypes 

D,  Genes 

80,  Sand  soil  particles  are  snaller  than: 

A,  Silt 

B,  Clay 

C,  Gravel 

D,  All  answers  correct 

81,  Com  should  be  planted: 

A,  As  deep  as  possible  to  get  roots  down  to  water 
(about  3-4  inches) 

B,  As  shallow  as  possible  to  get  seed  in  warn  soil 
(about  1/2-1  inch) 

C,  Deep  enough  for  moisture,  yet  shallw  enough  to  be 
in  the  upper  strata  of  warn  soil  (1f-3  inches) 

0,  As  shallow  as  possible  to  avoid  Insect  damage, 
(I/2-I  inch) 

82,  The  earliest  date  that  com  may  be  safely  planted  is 
determined  primarily  by: 

A,  Soil  moisture 

B,  Soil  ten^erature 

C,  The  length  of  day 

D,  Farm  woric  load 

83,  The  soil  temperature  is  best  for  planting  when  it 
reaches  i 

A,  54  dogreSs 

B,  60  degrees 

C,  75  degrees 

D,  81  degrees 
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84.  Planting  nore  than  three  inches  deep: 

A.  May  kill  the  sprout  because  it  is  too  difficult 
to  reach  the  surface 

B.  May  place  the  seed  in  too  much  moisture  for 
gemination 

C.  Place  the  seed  too  far  from  the  fertilizer 

D.  Results  in  greatly  Increased  supply  of 
phosphorous  for  plant 

85.  Planting  too  shallow  is  hamfiil  because: 

A.  The  seedling  may  lack  moisture  for  gemination 

B.  The  plant  will  suffer  from  drought  in  July 

C.  Moles  may  damage  the  grain 

D.  Late  cold  spells  nay  stop  gemination 

86*  With  heavier  plant  population  should  go : 

A,  A high  fertility  level 

B,  A smaller  type  com  plant 

C,  An  early  maturing  hybrid 

D,  A mid-season  hybrid  strain 

87,  A good  ear  size  to  strive  for  is: 

A.  .25  to  .50#  ear 

B.  .50  to  .75#  ear 

C.  .75  to  1.00#  ear 

D.  1.00  to  1.50#  ear 

88,  All  of  the  following  are  important  in  deciding  the 
most  profitable  rate  of  fertilizing  com  except: 

A.  The  price  of  com 

B.  The  expected  yields  from  different  ano\mts 
of  fertilizer 

C.  The  color  of  the  soil 

D.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer 

89.  A land  use  capability  nap  Includes  all  of  the 
following  infomation  on  each  land  area  except: 

A.  Slope 

B.  Degree  of  past  erosion 

C.  Dominant  soil  series 

D.  Per  cent  of  run-off 

90.  Fertilizer  should  be  used  as  long  as: 

A.  It  increases  the  crop  }delds 

B.  The  added  returns  are  more  than  the  expenses  over 
a reasonable  length  of  time 

C.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  increased 

D.  The  original  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained 
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91 • Nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  are  found  in  the  soybean 
plant  in  the: 

A«  leaf  petioles 

B.  Stalks 

C.  ELossons 

D.  Boot  nodules 

92.  The  most  Important  ingredient  in  an  inoculant  used 
on  soybeans  is: 

A.  Bacteria 

B.  Fertilizer 

C.  Mineral 

D.  None  of  these 

93 • Which  cf  the  fcllcwing  groups  of  inoculant  can 
be  used  to  inoculate  soybeans? 

A*  Clover  group 

B.  Bean  group 

C.  Pea  and  vetch  group 

D.  None  of  these 

9^*  One  bushel  of  soybeans  will  produce  about  hotr 
many  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal? 


0.  42 

n.  ^ 

95i  Chemical  defoliation  of  soybeans  is  most  important 
when: 

A.  An  early  frost  has  occurred 

B.  September  and  October  are  warn  and  wet 

C.  Short  season  varieties  are  used 

D.  Com  is  to  follow  soybeans  in  the  rotation 

9^i  What  is  the  highest  moisture  content  at  which  you  should 
try  to  store  soybeans  at  home  without  a drier? 

At  95| 

B.  Ui 

c.  13^ 

D.  155« 

97  • What  is  the  mlnlnmm  per  cent  gemination  necessary  for 
seed  to  be  certified? 

A.  705? 

B.  905? 

c.  9958 

D.  B0% 
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98.  Conpanion  crops  (such  as  oats  and  wheat)  are  oft®i  used  by 
fanners  to  obtain  a i*etum  while  the  slower  developtog 
seeding  (alfalfa-brone)  is  beconing  established,  rais 
procedure  has  resulted  in  poor  stands  of  weadow.  The 
basic  reason  for  this  is  from  competition  between  the 
companion  crop  and  seeding  for: 

A.  Lime 

B.  Inoculation 

C.  Light 

D.  Weeds 

99.  Which  is  the  most  economical  fertilizer  in  terns  of 
cost  per  pound  of  plant  food! 

A.  2-12-12  » 50.00  per  ton 

B.  5-10-10  ® 55.00  per  ton 

C.  8-1 6-1 6 ® 60.00  per  ton 

D.  12-12-12  ® 72.00  per  ton 

100.  The  best  control  for  loose  smut  of  wheat  is: 

A.  Crop  rotations 

B.  Seed  treatment  of  Ceresan  M 

C.  Resistant  varieties 

D.  Control  of  barberry  (alternate  host) 
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BIOIOGICAL  SCXENCE—AGRICULTURE  TEST 
by 

S.  S.  Sutherland 

University  of  Califomiai  DaviSt  1961 


DIRECTIDNS 

This  is  a test  of  your  knowledge  of  biology  as  applied  to 
agriculture.  For  most  questions  there  are  five  possible  answers. 

You  are  to  decide  which  is  the  best  one.  You  should  answer  all 
questions  even  when  you  are  not  perfectly  sure  that  your  answer  is 
correct.  You  may  guess,  but  you  should  avoid  wild  guessing.  Do  not 
spend  too  much  tine  on  any  one  question. 

Study  the  sample  questions  below,  and  notice  how  the  answers  are 
to  be  marked  on  the  separate  answer  sheet. 

Sample  1 , Which  of  the  following  is  the  name  of  a breed  of 
cattle : 


A. 

Poland  China 

D.  Hereford 

B, 

Percheron 

E.  Leghorn 

C. 

Southdown 

For  Sample  1 the  correct  answer,  of  course,  is  0 (Hereford),  In 
the  five  answer  spaces  after  Sao^le  1 on  your  answer  sheet,  an  "X" 
has  been  made  through  the  letter  D, 

Sample  2,  The  name  given  to  the  scientific  study  of  living 
things  is—  A.  Chemistry  D,  Geology 

B,  Physics  E,  Anthropology 

C,  Biology 

The  correct  answer  for  Sample  2 is  "Biology"  which  is  answer  C; 
so  you  would  answer  San^le  2 by  making  an  "X"  through  C on  your 
answer  sheet.  D^  this 

Bead  each  question  carefully  and  decide  which  one  of  the  answers 
is  best.  Notice  what  letter  your  choice  is.  Then  on  the  separate 
answer  sheet,  make  an  X through  the  letter.  In  marking  your  answers, 
always  be  sure  that  the  question  number  in  the  test  booklet  is  the 
same  as  the  question  numter  on  the  answer  sheet.  Erase  completely 
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any  answer  you  wish  to  change,  and  be  careful  not 
marks  of  any  kind  on  your  answer  sheet  or  on  your 
you  finish  a page  go  on  to  the  next  page.  If  you 
test  before  the  time  is  up  go  back  and  check  your 
rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  you  can. 


to  make  stray 
test  booklet.  When 
finish  the  entire 
answers.  Work  as 


When  you  are  told  to  do  so,  open  your  booklet  to  page  2 and 
begin.  The  working  time  for  this  test  is  60  minutes. 


1 The  difference  between  living  and  non-living  things  is  best 
* described  by  one  of  the  following  statements-- 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Only  living  things  grow  or  change  in  siM 
Non-living  things  do  not  grow  or  move  atout 
living  things  can  reproduce  their  own  kind 
Non-living  things  can  become  living  things  if 
they  produce  growth 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  non-living  matter 


2.  The  science  that  deals  with  classification  and  naming  of 
organisms  is  called— 


A.  Botany 

B.  Psychology 

C.  Taxonomy 

D.  Physiology 

E.  Zoology 


3,  Latin  names  are  assigned  to  plants  and  animals— 


To  make  it  difficult  for  people  not  trained  in  scientific 

woi4c  to  understand 

To  help  keep  latin  a "live”  language 

Because  all  early  work  was  done  in  Latin  and  it 

is  too  late  to  change  now 

To  make  one  name  universal  for  the  saiw  organism 
Because  there  are  more  descriptive  words  to  use  in  latin 


4. 


B. 

C. 

0. 

E. 

The  scientific  name  of  barley  is  Hprdeiffl,  Yftlg^,£g.» 
latin  words  tell— 


These  two 


A.  The  family  and  the  order 

B.  The  order  and  the  class 

C.  The  genus  and  the  species 

D.  The  phylum  and  the  kingdom 

E.  The  phylum  and  the  class 

5.  Which  one  of  the  following  does  Sfit  belong  in  the  following  order? 

A.  Deer 

B.  Bison 

C.  Horse 
0.  Bear 
E.  Zebra 
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6.  The  interrelationship  between  living  organisms  and  their 
environment  is  called— 

A,  Botany 

B,  Zoology 

C,  Taxonomy 

D,  Ecology 

E,  Physiology 

?•  One  of  the  following  would  not  change  the  environment  of 
plants -- 

A,  Wind 

B,  Heat 

C,  Water 

D,  Gravity 

E,  light 

8,  Plants  compete  for  all  but  one  of  the  following— 

A,  Heat 

B,  light 

C,  Oxygen 

D«  Carbon  dioxide 
E.  Nutrients 

9.  In  a changing  environment,  living  organisms  can  survive  only 
through  adaptation  and/or  migration.  One  of  the  following  is 
not  related  to  the  above  principle— 

A,  Migration 

B,  Estivation 

C,  Hibernation 

D,  Winter  sleep 

E,  Solar  rotation 

10,  The  coyote,  which  is  classified  as  a carnivore,  has  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  throughout 
the  U.S,  He  has  an  appetite  for  young  lamb  and  calves,  although 
he  also  eats  a variety  of  other  animals.  His  ultimate  source 

of  energy  and  food  can  be  traced  to— 

A.  Plants 

B.  Insects 

C.  Lizards 

D.  Rodents 

E.  Jackrabbits 

11,  The  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  has  many  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  plants  and  animals  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  lands,  especially  if  the  organism  does  not 
already  exist  in  the  United  States,  The  reason  for  this  is~ 

A,  The  organism  may  not  be  suited  to  our  climate 

B,  The  country  of  origin  does  not  have  the  same  political 
views  as  the  U,S, 
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C.  The  organism  nay  adapt  so  well  it  may  become  a pest 

D.  Competition  may  be  so  keen  for  the  organism  that  it 
will  not  survive 

E.  The  S.P.C.A.  has  gone  on  record  opposing  the  import 
of  foreign  organisms 

12.  living  things  can  survive  In  a changing  environment  only 
through  adaptation  or  migration.  In  which  type  of  farming 
does  the  fanner  do  the  mpst  toward  changing  the  environment 
of  the  crop  or  livestock  he  produces? 

A.  Range  beef  cattle 

B.  Growing  dry  land  barley 

C.  Producing  apricots  on  irrigated  land 
D*  Producing  grade  A milk 

E.  Growing  ornamentals  in  a greenhouse 

13*  Which  of  the  following  "Rules  of  Thumb"  are  not  based 

directly  upon  the  principle  that  plants  and  animals  survive 
only  by  adapting  to  their  environment  or  by  migrating? 

A.  Warn  season  crops  tend  to  have  deeper  roots  than  cool 
season  crops 

B.  All  biennial  plants  require  long  days  and  low  temperature 
for  optimum  flowering 

C.  itoiual  plants  endure  unfavorable  environmental  conditions 
through  seed  dormancy 

D.  Where  tomatoes  produce  maximum  yields,  potatoes  produce 
minimum  yields 

E.  Wind  machines  and  orchard  heaters  should  be  used  in  many 
areas  to  reduce  the  danger  of  frost  damage 

14.  The  success  of  a farmer  is  directly  dependent  upon  his  ability 
to  adjust  the  plants  and  animals  he  grows  to  their  environ- 
ment or  to  adjust  the  environment  to  his  livestock  and  crops. 
Which  of  the  following  does  not  illustrate  adapting  plants 
or  animals  to  their  environment? 

A.  Dehorning  cattle 

B.  Pruning  fruit  trees 

C.  Irrigating  barley 

D.  Scarifying  legume  seed 

E.  Castrating  pigs 

15*  All  living  organisms  affect  each  other  in  some  manner.  Which 
of  the  following  best  illustrates  a detrimental  relationship 
in  which  one  or  both  of  the  organism's  suffer? 

A.  Cattle  and  other  ruminants  have  microbes  in  their 
digestive  systems  which  affect  digestion 

B.  Nematodes  in  a soil  on  idiieh  sugar  beets  are  grown 

C.  A number  of  cattle  fattening  in  a feed  lot 

D.  Grapefruit  trees  grown  in  a oate  garden 

E.  Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  soil  where  alfalfa 
is  grown 
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l6»  Sonetimes  two  organisms  live  in  a close  relationship  which 
is  beneficial  to  both  of  them.  Such  a situation  is  called-- 

A.  Symbiosis 

B.  Adaptation 

C.  Parasitism 

D.  Autecology 

E.  Synecology 


17,  The  movement  of  materials  from  an  area  of  high  concentration 
to  one  of  low  concentration  is  called-- 

A.  Circulation 

B.  Diffusion 

C.  Mixing 

D.  Percolation 

E.  Evaporation 

18,  All  living  organisms  depend  upon  the  fact  that,  in  general, 
materials  tend  to  move  from  an  area  of  high  concentration 

to  an  area  of  low  concentration.  Which  one  of  the  following 
is  not  an  application  of  this  principle? 

A,  Some  plants  will  not  grow  in  an  alkali  soil 

B,  Fresh  water  is  sprinkled  over  vegetables  in  the 
grocery  store  to  keep  them  crisp 

C,  Alkaline  soils  may  be  improved  by  leaching 

D,  Too  heavy  applications  of  fertilizer  may  kill  a plant 

E,  Celery  is  blanched  by  excluding  light  from  the  lower 
stalks  of  the  plant 

19,  The  over-application  of  fertilizer  will  produce  symptoms  in 
the  plants  ca?.led  fertilizer  bums.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  by  the  change  in~ 

A,  Nutrient  requirement 

B,  Moisture  requirement 

C,  Respiration  requirement 

D,  Photosynthesis  requirement 

E,  Osmotic  relationship 


20,  The  manufacture  of  simple  sugar  by  green  plants  is  accon^llshed 
by  a process  called— 

A,  Chlorophyll 

B,  Transpiration 

C,  Respiration 

D,  Photosynthesis 

E,  Food  production 
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21 .  Green  plants  are  capable  of  manufacturing  their  own  food  when 
light  and  essential  elements  are  present  because  they  contain— 

A.  Nucleolus 
B»  Cytoplasm 

C.  Protoplasm 

D.  Vacuoles 

E.  Chlorophyll 


22.  Which  on©  of  the  following  is  not  directly  accomplished  by 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil? 

A,  Decreases  water  run-off 

B.  Increases  water  holding  capacity 
C«  Improves  aeration  of  soil 

D.  Increases  available  plant  food 

E.  Produces  a better  soil  structure 

23.  All  plant  and  animal  life  is  dependent  upon  cycles  in  which 
certain  essential  food  elements  are  kept  in  constant  circu- 
lation between  plants,  animals,  soil,  air  and  water.  Which 
one  is  Q2i  ^ example  of  this  cycle? 

A.  Gypsum  added  to  the  soil  to  in^rove  its  structure 

B.  The  Pilgrims  burying  a fish  beside  each  hill  of  com 
planted 

C.  The  making  and  using  of  a con^st  heap 

D.  The  use  of  manure  as  a fertilizer 

E.  Plowing  under  clover  or  alfalfa 

Zk,  When  barley  is  planted  on  ground  which  grew  barley  the  year 
before,  there  will  be  streaks  across  the  field  where  the 
plants  are  lighter  in  color  and  rather  yellowish.  These 
lighter  colored  strips  are  where  straw  was  left  by  the 
harvester  when  the  preceding  year's  crop  was  harvested. 

The  reason  for  this  is— 

A.  lack  of  moisture,  since  the  straw  kept  the  rain  off  these 
strips  of  soil 

B.  The  straw  kept  the  temperature  of  the  soil  too  low  during 
the  summer 

C.  ibisufficient  nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  support  both  the 
barley  and  the  soil  bacteria  which  break  down  and 
decompose  the  straw 

D.  Too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  so  that  the  soil  bacteria 
do  not  need  to  break  down  the  straw  to  obtain  nourishment 

E.  The  straw  smothered  out  the  new  barley  plants  and  pre- 
vented them  from  growing  as  rapidly  as  where  the 
ground  was  bare 
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25,  The  growth  of  an  animal  is  influenced  all  but  one  of  the 
following-i- 

A.  Age  of  the  organism 

B.  Health 

C.  Heredity 

D.  Color  of  the  organism 

E.  Temperature 

26,  Grasses  will  recover  after  grazing  or  cutting  because  their 
growing  points  (meristematic  tissue)  are  located  in  the— 

A,  Margins  of  the  leaves 

B,  Tips  of  the  leaves 

C,  Bases  of  the  leaves 

D,  Boots 

E,  Tendrils 

27,  A farmer,  fencing  his  pasture,  has  used  a I5  foot  tree  as  a post 
and  nailed  his  woven  wire  fencing  to  this  tree.  The  top  of  his 
fence  is  4 feet  high  and  the  bottom  is  6 inches  above  the 
ground.  The  following  year  he  discovers  his  sheep  are  getting 
out  and  immediately  remembers  his  live  post.  The  farmer 
retains  and  finds  to  his  amazement  that  the  tree  is  now  20 
feet  tall  and  the  bottom  of  his  fence  is  now— 

A.  About  1/2  foot  above  the  ground 
■ B,  About  1 foot  above  the  ground 

C,  About  51/2  feet  above  the  ground 

D,  About  3 1/2  feet  above  the  ground 

E,  About  4 feet  above  the  ground 


28,  All  living  things  require  specialized  chemical  substances  to 
regulate  the  life  processes  necessary  for  growth  and  develop- 
mait.  All  but  one  of  the  following  practices  are  applications 
of  this  principle— 

A,  Pruning  roots  when  transplanting 

B,  Defoliating  cotton  by  spraying  with  synthetic  auxins 

C,  Pruning  fruit  trees 

D,  Harvesting  barley 

E,  Thinning  fruit  by  use  of  synthetic  auxin  to  cause  abscission 

29,  Synthetic  growth  regulators  are  used  for  all  but  one  of  the 
following- 

A,  Killing  dandelions 

B,  Shortening  dormancy  of  fruit  trees 

C,  Rooting  cuttings 

0.  Prevening  fruit  drop 
E,  Formation  of  fruit  buds 
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30.  "Heading  back"  trees  by  pruning  the  ends  of  branches  promotes 
growth  of  new  shoots  because-- 

A.  More  sunlight  is  admitted  to  the  other  branches 

B.  Materials  in  the  tips  of  the  branches  which  prevent 
or  slow  down  growth  are  removed 

C.  There  is  more  plant  food  available  to  the  parts  of 
the  tree  which  remain 

D.  Less  moisture  is  lost  from  the  leaves 


31 . Diseases  or  malfunctions  that  may  occur  on  plants  or  animals 
are  serious  because  they— 

A.  Generally  affect  some  physiological  process 
5.  Make  the  organism  sick 

C,  Can  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  plant  or  animal 

D,  May  affect  humans  if  not  controlled 

E,  Are  infectious 

32,  Non -infectious  diseases  in  animals  may  be  caused  by  all  but 
one  of  these— 

A.  Smog 

B.  Improper  feeding 

C.  Viruses 

D.  Heredity 

E.  Poisons 

33«  Infectious  diseases  in  plants  are  controlled  by  all  but  one 
of  these— 

A.  Breeding  disease  resistant  plants 

B.  Using  sprays  and  dusts 

C.  Seed  treaiment 

D.  Injection  of  vaccines 

E.  Changing  cultural  practices 

3^»  All  living  organisms  have  parasites  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  their  life  processes  to  a degree  which  depends 
upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  host,  the  environment,  and  the 
nature  of  the  parasite.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  an 
application  of  this  principle? 

A.  Pigs  in  certain  areas  are  bom  hairless  and  have  goiters 

B.  Cattle  grubs  cause  an  estimated  loss  of  100  million 
dollars  annually 

C.  Reduction  of  aphid  damage  to  alfalfa  has  been  obtained  by 
introducing  a fungus  which  attacks  the  aphids 

D.  Lice  and  mites  on  chickens  nay  reduce  egg  production 

E.  The  "lady  bug"  or  Australian  lady  beetle  feeds  upon 
and  is  used  in  the  control  of  cottony  cushion  scale 
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35.  order  to  survive,  living  things  possess  the  ability  to 
peT^etuate  their  own  kind  from  a part  of  themselves.  All 

but  one  of  the  following  terms  are  related  to  this  statement— 

A,  Asexual  reproduction 

B,  Sexual  reproduction 

C,  Alternation  of  generations 

D,  Crop  rotation 

E,  Fission 

36.  Fruit  trees  are  usually  propagated  asexually  by  cuttings 
or  by  grafting  and  budding  because— 

A,  They  do  not  produce  viable  seeds 

B,  The  seed  produced  by  fruit  trees  is  usually  not 
true  to  variety 

C,  It  is  easier  and  quicker 

D,  . It  is  cheaper 

E,  It  is  too  difficult  to  harvest  and  store  the  seeds 

37.  Our  domestic  animals  reproduce  sexually  because— 

A,  They  are  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  life 

B,  They  are  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  life 

C,  They  have  been  domesticated 

D,  Sexual  reproduction  is  a less  complicated  process 

E,  All  forms  of  animal  life  reproduce  only  in  this  way 

38.  Which  of  the  following  normally  reproduce  both  sexually 
and  asexually? 

A.  Com 

B.  Johnson  grass  (Bermuda  grass) 

C.  Swine 

D.  Barley 

E.  Sunflowers 


39.  All  living  organisms  respond  in  some  fashion  to  stimuli.  One 
of  the  following  would  not  necessarily  stimulate  an  organism— 

A,  Soil  type 

B,  Light 

C,  Heat 

D,  Cold 

B,  Darkness 

40,  Beehives  are  placed  in  alfalfa  fields  which  are  grown  to  pro- 
duce seed  because  the  alfalfa  flower  reacts  to  a bee  entering 
the  flower  by  releasing  pollen,  thereby  making  a larger  yield 
of  seed  possible.  This  is  an  example  of— 

A,  Photosynthesis 

B,  Diffusion 

C,  Irritability 

D,  Pathology 

E,  Transpiration 
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^1»  Which  one  of  the  following  conditions  is  essential  to  the 
genalnation  of  seeds? 

A«  The  seeds  have  gone  through  a period  of  domancy 

B.  The  seeds  have  been  treated  for  fungus  diseases 

C.  The  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  planted  is  free  from 
weeds 

D,  The  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  planted  is  fertile 

E,  The  seed  is  planted  in  the  ’’dark  of  the  noon^ 

^2,  Which  one  of  the  following  environmental  factors  does  not 
affect  the  germination  of  seeds? 

A.  Moisture 

B.  Temperature 

C.  Type  of  soil 

D.  Oxygen 

E.  light 


^3*  A plant  will  attain  optimum  growth,  provided  other  environ- 
mental factors  are  favorable,  when  all  essential  nutrients 
for  growth  are  available-- 

A.  In  adequate  amounts 

B»  In  much  more  than  adequate  amounts 

C,  In  much  less  than  adequate  amounts 

D,  In  slightly  less  than  adequate  amounts 

E,  But  some  in  adequate  amounts  and  others  in  in- 
adequate amounts 

In  fertilizing  plants,  which  of  the  following  is 

A,  The  time  of  day  when  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
B«  The  location  of  the  fertilizer  with  respect  to 
the  plant 

C,  The  nutrients  contained  in  the  fertilizer 

D,  The  pH  of  the  soil 

E,  The  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer 

^5.  The  letters  "C  HOPKNS  Cafe  Mg  Cu  Zn  Ifo  Cl"— 

A,  Are  a code  used  by  the  fertilizer  dealers 

B,  Are  the  symbols  for  all  of  the  nutrients  essential 
for  plant  growth 

C,  Are  the  symbols  for  the  micronutrients  needed  by  plants 

D,  Is  the  trade  name  for  a commercial  fertilizer 

46.  Plants  require  certain  available  essential  nutrients  to  attain 
maximum  growth,  if  all  other  factors  are  favorable.  Which 
group  of  minerals  or  elements  are  essential  nutrients? 

A,  Nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulfur,  humus 

B,  Phisphorus,  potassium,  sulfur,  calcium,  uranium 

C,  Ifagnesium,  carbon,  iron,  zinc,  lead 

D,  Nitrogen,  carbon,  iron,  zinc,  oxygen 

E,  Nitrogen,  carbon,  potassium,  lead,  magnesium 
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47.  All  plants  transpire,  Irfhenever  the  uptake  of  water  by  the 
roots  is  lower  than  the  rate  of  transpiration,  wilting  will 
be  initiated  and  the  severity  of  damage,  if  any,  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  kind  of  plant,  the  stage  of  growth,  and 
the  duration  of  time  that  the  condition  exists.  Trans* 
piration  means— 

A.  The  loss  of  water  vapor  by  the  aerial  portion  of  the 
plant  to  the  atmosphere 

B.  A distension  or  pressure  created  by  the  protoplasm 
against  the  cell  wall  caused  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluids 

C.  The  time  at  which  the  available  soil  moisture  is  less 
than  what  is  required  by  the  plant 

D.  Difference  in  atmospheric  pressure 

£.  The  amount  of  water  a soil  will  hold  against  gravity 
when  allowed  to  drain  freely 

48.  In  the  same  environment,  tdiich  plant  will  transpire  most 
rapidly? 

A.  Cactus 

B.  Sunflower 

C.  Bamboo 

D.  Pine  tree 

E.  Apricot  tree 

49.  Which  of  the  following  does  got  influence  the  rate  of  trans- 
piration in  plants? 

A,  Temperature 

B,  Humidity 

C,  Wind  velocity 

D,  Availability  of  nutrients 

E,  Size  and  shape  of  leaves  (number  of  stomata) 

50.  When  transplanting  crop  plants  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  there  will  be  some  wilting  by  transpiration  losses. 

This  deficit  can  best  be  controlled  at  planting  time  by— 

A.  Reducing  the  root  area 

B.  Good  soil  moisture 

C.  Reducing  the  leaf  area 

D.  Irrigating  after  planting 

E.  Irrigating  before  planting 


31 . All  organisms  depend  in  varying  degrees  on  a system  by  which 
nutrients,  oxygen,  and  regulatory  secretions  are  distributed 
in  the  organisms,  and  the  waste  products  of  metabolism  sft*e 
removed.  This  indicates  that  plants  and  animals— 

A,  Are  related 

B,  Have  similar  organs 

C,  Transport  food  in  a fluid 

D,  Have  hearts  to  pump  these  secretions 

E,  Have  "blood" 
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52.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a part  of  the  circulatory  system 
in  higher  animals,  such  as  farm  animals? 

A.  Litestines 

B.  Heart 

C.  Veins 

D.  Capillaries 

E.  Arteries 

53.  In  the  circulatory  system  of  plants  the  xylem  and  phloem 
correspond  to  which  parts  of  the  circulatory  system  in 
animals? 

A.  Heart  and  blood 

B.  Capillaries  and  blood 

C.  Veins  and  arteries 

D.  Blood  and  arteries 

B.  Lungs  and  heart 


54.  The  benefit  which  livestock  derive  from  their  food  depends 

upon  the  composition  of  the  food,  its  nutritive  value  and  the 

ability  of  the  animal  to  utilize  the  food.  Which  of  the 

following  is  Q2t  based  upon  this  principle? 

A,  The  nutritional  content  of  a feed  increases  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  ^ of  dry  matter 

B,  The  higher  the  ^ of  lignin  in  a feed,  tho  lower  its 
digestibility 

C,  The  higher  the  5^  of  protein  ?n  a feed,  the  lower  its 
nutritional  value 

D,  It  takes  more  pounds  of  roughage  than  of  concentrates 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  nutrients 

E,  As  a feed  crop  matures  the  ^ of  moisture 'and  protein 
decreases 

55.  Which  of  the  following  best  defines  a balanced  ration? 

A,  It  is  always  palatable 

B,  It  needs  no  further  adjustment 

C,  It  is  available  and  economically  practical 

D,  It  supplies  all  the  essential  nutrients  in  the 
right  amounts  and  proportions  for  a twenty-four  hour 
period 

E,  It  supplies  all  the  essential  nutrients  in  the  right 
amounts  and  proportions  for  a month 

56.  The  type  of  nutrient  which  is  highest  in  energy  value  is— 

A.  Protein 

B.  Carbohydrates 

C.  Minerals 

D.  Fats 

E.  Lignin 
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57*  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a good  "mile  of  thumb"  for  the 

feeding  of  arm  animals? 

A.  As  an  animal  matures,  the  required  protein  decreases;  the 
required  carbohydrate  increases 

B.  The  feed  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  an  animal 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  animal,  its  activity,  and 
its  environment 

C.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  feed  eaten  by  an 
average  dairy  cow  is  used  for  milk  production 


58.  Animals  perceive  changes  in  their  environment  way  of  their 
nervous  syst«ns.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  an  application 
of  this  principle? 

A,  Strangers  present  in  a baiti  at  milking  time  nay  cause  dairy 
cattle  to  hold  up  milk 

B,  A period  of  extremely  hot  weather  may  cut  down  egg  pro- 
duction of  a poultry  flock 

C,  A nervous  hex^man  nay  make  cattle  nervous 

D,  Cattle  coming  in  contact  with  an  electric  fence  and 
receiving  a shock  will  avoid  it  in  the  future 

E,  The  appearance  of  a healtiiy  animal  is  quite  different 
from  that  ef  a diseased  animal 

59.  The  endocrine  glands  regulate  or  control  four  of  the  following 
life  processes  of  animals.  Which  one  is  net  directly  regu- 
lated by  these  glands? 

A.  Rate  of  metabolism  < 

B.  Amount  of  blood  sugar 
, C,  Bl^od  pressure 

D,  Activity  of  ovaries  or  testes 

E.  Digestion 

60.  The  livestock  breeder  is  most  concerned  with  the  function 

of  which  one  of  the  following  endocrine  glands  in  his  animals? 

A.  Gonads 

B.  Thyroid 

C.  Parathyroid 

D.  Pancreas 

E.  Adrenal 


6l,  All  organisms  derive  the  energy  required  for  the  activities 
from  the  oxidation  of  simple  foods  within  their  protoplasm. 
The  rate  of  energy  release  is  dependent  upon  those  internal 
and  external  factors  which  create  the  need  for  energy.  This 
being  a true  principle,  all  organisms-- 


A.  Respire 

B.  Breathe 

C.  Transpire 

D.  Inhale 

E.  Exhale 
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energy.  Which  of  the  folloiring  is  gjii  «»  agrlcultwral 
application  of  this  principle? 

A.  The  respiration  rate  of  a vegetable  detennlnes  the 
length  of  time  which  it  can  be  stored 

B.  livestock  being  fattened  should  be  kept  quiet 

C.  Coiroacted  soil  hinders  growth  of  plants 

D.  Uvestock  should  be  protected  from  extreme  cold 

E.  Salt  is  used  in  preserving  ham 

63.  Chemically  the  process  if  respiration  is— 

A.  The  same  as  photosynthesis 

B.  The  reverse  of  photosynthesis 

C.  The  same  as  transpiration 

D.  The  reverse  of  transpiration 

64.  The  branch  of  biology  dealing  with  the  study  of  heredity  is 
called- 

A.  Geriatrics 

B.  Genetics 

C.  Physiology 

D.  Ecology 

E.  Taxohomy 

65.  On  the  basis  of  the  genes  which  they  possess,  which  of  the 
follbwing  catUe  would  be  most  closely  related? 

k.  Sire  and  daughter 

B.  Identical  twin  calves 

C.  Dam  and  daughter 

D.  Dam  and  sire 

E.  A bull  calf  and  a heifer  calf  not  twins 


66.  A farmer  has  a valuable  and  highly  productive  cow  which  lost  "he 
sight  of  one  eye  as  a result  of  an  accident. 


A.  It  is  all  right  to  continue  raising  calves  from  her 

B,  The  unsoundness  is  likely  to  be  transmitt^  to  her  < 


effect  on  the  offspring 


dominant  over  horns  of  the  Shorthorns. 
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Let  B stand  for  Black  color 
b stand  for  White  color 
P stand  for  polled 
p stand  for  homed 

Listed  below  are  5 possible  crosses  that  involve  the  listed  traits. 
For  each  question  'o  75  determine  which  cross  in  the  Key  applies. 

Then  mark  on  you:  'cr  sheet  for  each  question  the  letter  that 

is  the  same  letter  as  -hat  cross, 

A.  BBPP  X BBPP 

B.  BbPp  X BbPp 

C.  bbpp  X bbpp 

D.  bbPP  X bbPP 

E.  BBpp  X Bl^p 

67.  Which  cross  would  give  you  only  pure  white  homed  calves? 

68.  Which  cross  would  give  only  pure  black  polled  claves? 

69.  Which  cross  would  give  only  pure  white  polled  calves? 

70.  Which  cross  would  give  a ratio  of  three  black  polled  calves 
and  one  white  homed  calf 

71 . Which  cross  would  be  used  if  you  were  interested  in  breeding 
for  the  dominant  traits? 

72.  Which  cross  would  be  used  if  you  were  interested  in  only  the 
recessive  traits? 

73.  Which  cross  would  be  used  if  you  wanted  dominant  color  and 
recessive  homed  characteristics? 

74.  Which  cross  would  give  only  recessive  color  and  dominant  polled 
characteristics? 

75.  Which  cross  would  produce  the  genotype  bbPP? 


####### 
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EDITOR'S  COMMENTS 


This  report  is  the  result  of  a three -'week  workshop  held 
at  The  Ohio  State  University  June  22  to  July  10,  1964,  to 
explore  the  training  needs  of  those  who  will  he  employed  in 
non -farm  agricultural  occupations  and  develop  programs  for 
educating  students  for  these  occupations.  Twelve  teachers 
participated  in  the  workshop  which  was  directed  hy  Dr.  Willard 
H.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Purkey  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
staff  members. 

The  workshop  was  organized  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  programs  for  educating  students  in  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations  which  could  be  conducted  in  the  participants ' 
schools.  The  teacher-participants  were  organized  in  seven 
committees  and  the  reports  of  these  committees  were  so 
structured  so  that  the  development  of  these  programs  was 
coJ5)letely  covered.  Admittedly,  time  and  available  resources 
limited  the  completeness  of  the  reports  but  they  are  designed 
to  give  teachers  definite  assistance  in  organizing  programs 
for  their  respective  communities. 

Each  of  the  teachers  participating  in  the  workshop  is 
conducting  a pilot  program  and  the  plans  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  available  in  a report  entitled,  "Pilot  Programs  for 
Preparing  High  School  Students  for  Non-farm  Agricultural  Occu- 
pations," These  plans  vary  considerably,  but  follow  the  guide- 
lines suggested  in  this  report.  This  variation  is  highly  desir- 
able, as  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  different  procedures.  * 

It  is  planned  that  during  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  workshop  participants  will  meet  to  discuss  experiences 
and  exchange  ideas  so  that  eventually  there  may  be  developed  an 
accepted  and  workable  procedure  for  conducting  the  non-farm  agri- 
cultural education  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  reading  this  workshop  report  will 
respond  with  written  suggestions  for  its  iaprovement,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  their  experiences.  The  time  available  for 
developing  a successful  program  of  vocational  agriculture  as  it 
pertains  to  non-farm  agricultural  education  is  at  hand.  It  is 
also  limited,  as  the  period  for  evaluation  is  in  I969.  The  entire 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  could  be  in  jeopardy  if  the 
evaluation  should  not  be  favorable.  The  alternative  of  failure, 
of  course,  is  success  and  this  is  possible  with  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  challenging  work  of  vocational 
agriculture . 


Willard  H.  Wolf,  Professor 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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SETERMINIIK}  THE  NEEDS  FOR  PBEPABING  STUDENTS 


FOR  NON'FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Conmlttee  No.  1 

Jobn  Stloq[)ert 
George  Rhonemus 

Consultant 

H.  D.  Brum 


This  Is  the  Purpose 



When  planning  an  educational  program  to  prepare  students  for  non- 
farm agrlcultiual  occiqiatlcais,  there  are  several  Items  of  needs  that  should 
be  considered.  One  of  these  needs  pertains  to  students  so  that  they  are 
properly  prepared.  Another*need  Is  that  associated  vlth  the  kinds  of  occu- 
pations for  idilch  training  should  be  provided.  A third  need  Involves  the 
teaching  personnel  and  the  school.  So  that  these  needs  may  be  Identified 
and  understood,  It  seems  that  attention  should  be  given  to: 

1.  Determining  where  graduates  have  been  ei^ployed 

2.  Determining  availability  of  cooperators 

3.  Determining  Jobs  available 

k.  Determining  availability  and  needs  of  students 

Determining  teacher  cos^>etencles  and  Incompentencles 

6.  Determining  the  anticipated  results  of  the  non-farm  agri- 
cultural occiq>atlonal  training  program 


This  Is  the  Situation 


In  many  vocational  agricultural  departments  there  Is  a need  for 
training  students  for  en?)loyment  in  non -farm  agricultural  occiqjatlons. 
Since  this  need  will  vary  over  the  state,  it  seems  reasonable  that  each 
instructor  should  conduct  surveys  in  his  community  and  school  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  need.  He  must  also  survey  his  own  skills  and  abilities 
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to  determine  bow  best  to  provide  the  training.  These  surveys  should  prove 
valuable  in  organizing  a workable  plan. 

Facts  associated  with  the  following  items  should  help  the  teacher  in 
assessing  the  need  in  teaching  for  non*farm  agricultural  occiq>ations. 

1.  Educational  level  of  Ohio's  population^ 

58.2)t  - Less  than  years  of  high  school 
ZJ.jjo  - High  school  graduates 
7.^  " 1 to  3 years  of  college 
6.9jt  - 4 or  more  years  of  college 

2.  Engiloyment  by  occi^ational  areas  in  Ohio  ^ 

42.2^  - Craftsmen  and  technicians 
l4.7y  - Distribution 
l4.4j6  - Clerical  office 
7.^  " Professional  (requires  college  degree) 

' Agriculture  (non-farm) 

12.ljt  - Others 

These  data  must  be  used  advisably.  The  data  for  both  farming 
and  non-farm  agriculture  are  taken  from  the  I960  census.  The 
other  data  are  classified  by  Job  titles;  for  exan^ple,  a meat 
cutter  may  fit  into  the  craftsman-technician  groiq?  or  the  dis- 
tribution group.  Where  he  was  placed  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  one  making  the  classification. 

3.  High  school  enrollment  in  Ohio  by  programs^ 

6l,0^  - College  preparatory  (general) 

U.8)t  - Clerical  office  (vocational) 

3.1^  - Vocational  trades  and  Industrial 
2.1^  - Vocational  agriculture 
l.if)  • Vocational  distributive 
.7^  - Cooperative  office 

The  2.1  percent  of  the  high  school  emroUment  credited  to 
vocational  agriculture  were  those  students  actually  in  the  class. 
If  you  conpare  these  data  with  those  in  Item  2 above  you  may 
observe  there  seems  to  be  a potential  for  expanding  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  program  in  Ohio. 


^United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture; 
i960.  Washington,  D.C.;  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

^ State  Department  of  Educ-atien,  I963-1964, 

^Ibld. 
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4.  Ohio's  educational  piograma^ 

100  - Enter  the  first  grade 
91  ■ Enter  the  ninth  grade 
71  - Graduate  fron  high  school 
27  * Enter  college 

l6  - Eetum  the  second  year  to  college 
1$  - Betum  the  third  year  to  college 
1^  - Graduate  from  college 

The  enploynent  situation  in  Ohio  is  constantly  changing.  The 
Ohio  Bureau  of  UneiqplQyiasnt  Coipensation  has  conpiled  the 
following  data  to  show  change  in  esploymsnt  for  the  period  of 
i960  to  1970.^  The  percentages  helow  indicate  the  personnel 
increase  needed  for  the  areas  listed. 

- Professional  occtq>ation>* 

2%  ~ Manageaent 
31>  * Clerical 
2^  - Sales  worker 
2.jft  - Civftssnn 
1^  - Operatives 
2^  • Service  Workers 
00  - Laborers 
’-1'%  ‘ Faxnsrs,  farm  workers 
2^  - Non-farm  agricultural  occvgtations 

The  percent  of  change  in  eaployment  for  the  non-farm 
Qgricultural  gro\q>  has  increased  as  much  as  any  grot^  except  the 
professional,  idiile  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  - farm  workers 
group  has  decreased.  This  again  seems  to  indicate  a need  for  a 
change  in  the  program  so  that  vocational  agriculture  will  better 
serve  its  clientele.  The  iiportance  of  the  farmer  in  our  economy 
has  not  changed.  Agriculture  is  still  the  leading  industry. 

6.  The  Stats  Department  of  Education  conducted  an  interest  survey 
of  Ohio  high  school  students  during  the  school  year  of  1963-1964. 
The  results  of  this  survey  are  as  follows: 

48.76j(  ~ High  school  vocational  training 
26.13p  - High  school  vocational  training  and  college  plans 
74.91?  - Desire  high  school  vocational  training 
21.33j(  - College  plans  or  post-high  school  training 
47.4^  - Bave  college  or  post-high  school  training  plans 
3.76"^  - Undecided 


^State  Department  of  Education, 1963-1964. 
^Ibid. 
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7.  Number  of  Jobs  available  in  Ohio 


From  a survey  entitled  "Employment  Opportunities  and 
Needed  Competencies  for  Workers  in  Ohio"  conducted  by  Ho  D.  Brum, 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Ohio,  there 
is  a need  each  year  for  14,660  nev  enqployees  including  replace- 
ments vho  must  have  the  knovledge  and  skilla  in  agriculture  at 
the  high  school  level  in  order  to  hold  their  non-farm  agricultural 
Jobs.  These  Jobs  are  in  such  areas  as  agriculture  services, 
manufacturing,  and  sales. 


8.  Mr.  Brum's  survey  also  revealed  that  there  is  a need  for  skills 
and  knovledge  in  various  areas  of  esployment.  As  shown  by  the 
following  data,  certain  areas  have  a greater  need  for  skills  and 
knovledge  in  agriculture  than  others.  Perhaps  our  curriculum 
should  be  proportioned  in  accordance  to  this  need. 


Food  processing 29.95^ 

Horticulture  -----  19,95^ 

Insect,  sprays,  etc.  * * 4.4^ 
Animal  science  -----  3,1^ 

Crop  science  ------  p.Tjt 

Soil  science  ------  2,^ 

Forestry  -------  1.4^ 

Agricultural  economics  " 
Agrlctiltural 

engineering  i.Ojt 
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to.  *N0N  FARM  AGRICULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL 
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'’‘‘his  We  Cari  Do 


1.7 


1,  Determine  graduate  an?>loyiiBnt 

The  purpose  of  tius  survey  is  to  determine  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment that  graduates  from  a school  have  been  securing.  This  survey 
should  be  designed  to  reveal  the  number  of  students  employed  in:  Non- 
farm agricultural  related;  Non-agricultural  related;  Full-time  farm- 
ing; Part-time  farming;  College;  and  Armed  Services^  The  related 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural  occupation?  may  be  broken  down  into 
the  following  areas?  Unskilled;  Semi-skilled;  Skilled,  Sales:  and 
Management.  The  agri ‘related  occupations  should  be  summarized 
according  to  major  areas  such  as  such  as  farm  machinery,  farm 
elevators  and  meat  cijtting., 

The  information  asked  for  on  this  survey  can  he  obtained 
through  students  and  relatives  of  graduates  if  the  graduate  is  not 
a resident  of  the  cftiftrunity.  A sample  survey  form  is  presented  in 
t.js  report. 

Determine  the  cooperating  enqployers 

The  number  of  agri-related  businesses  willing  to  cooperate  on 
a training  program  muat  be  determined.  They  should  he  cassified 
according  to  their  function>  such  as  production,  processing,  distri- 
bution servicing  and  sales.  The  procedure  on  how  to  select  the 
cooperator  will  he  described  later  in  the  report  of  Committee  No,  4. 

A sample  interview  form  is  attached.  This  form  could  he  used  in 
making  a preliminary  survey  of  the  agri-related  businesses  in  your 
coitmi'anity, 


. Determine  the  n'Jinher  of  jobs  available 

The  number  of  jobs  available  in  production,  processing,  distri- 
bution, services,  and  sales  agri-related  businesses  must  be  determined 
and  identified  in  your  local  community.  This  info’-mation  could  be 
obtained  from  the  cooperator  interview  form  that  is  attached.  The 
Ohio  State  Employment  Service  can  he  of  help  in  determining  the  number 
of  jobs  available  on  the  county,  area,  and  state  basisg  Also,  addi- 
tional information  may  be  obtained  from  Bruin’s  Survey.  It  should  he 
especially  noted  that  the  employment  in  some  areas  is  on  the  increase 
while  in  other  areas  it  is  decreasing,- 

E’/aluate  survey 

An  acciorate  means  of  summarizing  and  recording  the  results  of 
this  community  s'urvey  shotild  be  devised.  This  summarization  form 
should  include  the  breakdown  on  graduate  employment,  the  number  of 
* pos.sible  cooperators  in  each  area,  and  the  number  of  jobs  available 
in  each  area. 


^K.D.Brum  "Employment  Opportunities  and  Needed  Competencies 
for  Workers  In  bhio"{ Unpublished) , 
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5.  Determine  enrollment  potential 

a-  The  results  of  the  graduate  and  cooperator  survey  should  be  used 
in  counseling  with  students  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  grades.  This  counseling  should  be  prior  to  conducting 
student  survey. 

b.  Conduct  the  survey  to  determine  the  number  of  students  in  the 
eigth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  to  be  involved 
in  this  program  on  a five-year  basis. 

An  educational  interest  inventory  test  should  be  given  to  the 
students  in  these  grades.  This  test  was  devised  by  .James  E. 

Oliver,  PiuD.,  and  is  published  by  the  Educational  Interest 
Testing  Associates,  P.O,  Box  4121,  Northeastern  Station, 

Dearborn,  Michigan. 

d,  A saB?)le  student  interest  survey  form  that  could  be  given  to 

the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  high  school  students  is  included 
in  this  report. 

6.  Determine  teacher  competence 

a.  Based  on  the  surveys  of  the  graduates,  cooperators,  students, 
and  available  jobs,  a list  of  skills  and  abilities  needed  to 
train  students  in  this  program  should  be  devised.  These  skills 
and  abilities  should  be  listed  by  areas,  such  ass  Animal  Science; 
Insects,  Diseases,  Pests,  and  Controls;  Crop  Production;  Food 
Processing;  Soil  Science;  Forestry;  Horticulture;  Agricultural 
Engineering;  and  Agricultural  Economics, 

b.  This  list  should  then  be  divided  into  two  categories  on  the 
basis  of  the  teachers  competency  to  teach.  These  categories  may 
be  headed;  "Teacher  Competent"  and  "Teacher  Incompetent",  In 
regard  to  the  teacher  incompetent  list,  the  teacher  should  locate 
resource  people  or  special  instructors  to  assist  him  in  these 
areas.  Cooperators  in  training  stations  may  also  assist  the 
teacher  in  teaching  the  areas  either  as  a part  of  the  "on-the- 
job"  training  or  as  part  of  the  related  instruction.  Members  Ox 
the  advisory  committee  may  also  be  of  help  in  securing  special 
instructors  for  specialized  areas, 

7.  Summarize  findings 

a.  All  surveys  should  be  properly  summarized  and  analyzed,  and  the 
results  recorded  as  to  the  number  of  students,  number  of  coopera- 
tors, number  of  jobs  available,  areas  of  instruction  to  be  included 
and  tbs  extent  of  outside  instruction  based  on  employment  and  train 
Ing  needs. 

b.  The  results  should  be  given  to  the  administrator,  supervisor, 
advisory  committee,  community,  and  school. 


I>!ake  the  decision 


a.  A tentative  plan  should  be  devised  by  the  instructor  with  the 
help  of  the  administrator. 

b.  This  plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  at  a 
formal  meeting. 

c.  A definite  decision  should  be  reached  after  consulting  with 
the  advisoiT'  committee. 

9.  Project  the  new  program 

a.  The  needs  of  the  student  and  community  should  be  publicized 
and  revealed  to  the  community. 

b.  The  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  new  program  should  be 
publicized. 

c.  The  anticipated  results  of  the  new  training  program  should  be 
reasonable  and  then  used  as  goals  for  the  coming  year. 
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GRADUATE  El-PLOYMEliT  SURVEY 

years  19 "TO  V)_ 
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Sarre  of  graduate  _ 

Address  

Y-j^r  of  graduation 


Present  age 


Yes 


No 


Please  check  the  correct  answer; 

1.  Are  you  fanning  full  time? 

2.  Are  you  fanning  part  time? 

3.  Are  you  working  in  an  agri 'related 
business? 

If  yes,  please  list  the  type  of 
business;, 

4.  Are  you  working  in  a non ■'agri 'related 

business? 

Please  list  the  type  of  business  _ 

5.  If  you  Busuered  quBBtlons  3 or  4 .1th  "yeo",  please  check  one  of  the 

following:  My  job  classification  

Semi-skilled  

Skilled  

Sales  staff  

Technical  consultant  

Supervisor  

Manager  

If  you  are  e»ployed  in  an  occupation  other  then  farming,  please  ansver^^ 
the  following  questions: 

6.  Has  your  training  In  yocatlonal  agriculture  been  of  help  to  youl  „ 

7.  Did  you  attend  college? 

If  yes,  please  list  the  name  of  college 

and  your  majoring  subject 
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8.  Did  vou  attend  a technical  school? 
If  yes,  which  one?  


Yes  No 


9.  Did  you  attend  a trade  school? 
If  yes,  which  one?  


10.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Armed  Services? 


ERIC 
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High  School 

COOPERATOR  INTERVIEW  FORM 


Name  of  Business  

Address  Phone  Number, 

Type  of  Business  

Manager's  or  Ovner's  Name  

Type  of  jobs  involved  in  conducting  the  business 

1.  

2.  

3.  . . 

h.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  

9. 

10,  


-er|c 
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Training  areas  in  which  the  student  could  he  involved  while  employed 


1. 


2. 


3. 


k. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. — 

Number  of  students  that  could  he  placed  in  a cooperative  training  program 


Title  of  Job 


Nuniber  of  Agricvlture  Students 
You  are  Willing  to  Help  Train 
196  196)  196 196 


1. 


2. 


3. 


k. 


5. 


Job  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  trained  in  agriculture 

Wtffliher  of  Job  Openings 
Next 

Last  This  Two 

Year  Year  Years 


Title  of  Job 
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STODBST  INTEREST  SURVEY 

Age Year  in  School 

S«M  Of  F«ther Pathsr's  Occupotlon 

Adtoeas  

Do  you  live  in  tovn?  Yes No 

Do  you  live  on  • farm?  Yes No 

Number  of  Acres Owned Rented 

What  do  you  want  to  do  for  an  occupation  after  graduating  from  high  school? 


Why  do  you  think  you  will  like  this  occupation?, 


What  high  school  courses  will  you  enroll  in  during  your  high  school  career 
or  have  enrolled  in  that  will  help  prepare  you  for  your  preferred  occupation? 


Science 

English 

Spanish 

Typing 

Bookkeeping 

journalism 

Mathematics 


History 

Music 

Vocational  agriculture 
Industrial  arts 
Latin 
Chemistry 


Are  you  planning  to  go  to  a trade  school?  Yes No 

If  yesj  what  will  be  your  majoring  courses  in  college? — 


Are  you  planning  to  go  to  a trade  school?  Yes No 

If  yes,  what  type  of  trade  school  will  you  attend?  

Do  you  think  you  night  be  interested  in  any  of  the  following  occupations  after 
graduation?  Check  the  one  or  ones  that  might  interest  you, 

Farm  advisor  to  bank  and  other  lending  agencies 

Hatcheryman 

Florist 

Field  nan  for  buying  and  selling  farm  organizations 

Selling  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  spray  materials, 

etc.,  to  farmers 

Buying  agricultural  products  from  farmers 
Servicing  machinery  and  equipment  sold  to  farmers 
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Do  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  ^ny  of  the  following  occi^ations 
after  graduation?  Check  the  one  or  ones  that  might  interest  you. 

Auctioneer 

Artificial  breeding  technician 

Crop  dusting  or  spraying  (aerial  and  otherwise) 

Conserration  serrice  employee 

Custom  machii»  opsrdtor 

_____  Dairy  Herd  Inprovement  Association  manager,  field  man,  or  tester 

Farm  management  and  farm  record  seinrice 

Forestry  technician 

Landscape  consultant 

Tree  surgeon 

Land  appraiser 

Seed,  feed,  milk,  and  meat  inspector 

Do  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  any  of  the  following  occupations 
after  graduation?  Check  the  one  or  ones  that  might  interest  you. 

Agronomist  (crops  and  soils) 

_____  Agricultural  journalist  for  radio,  television,  newspaper,  or 
magazines 

Animal  husband^ 

AgriculturaX^’conservationist 

Agriculture  teacher  in  high  school  or  college 

Agricultural  economist 

County  agricultural  extension  agent 

Forester 

Farm  management  specialist 

_____  Food  technician 

Horticulturist 

_____  Rural  sociologist 

Landscape  architect 

_____  Agricultural  engineer 

Agricultural  missionary 

Poultry  specialist 

Veterinarian 

Would  you  enroll  in  a high  school  four -year  coiarse  of  study  covering  live  - 
stock  production,  crop  production,  farm  shop,  farm  mechanics  (welding,  elec 
trlclty,  farm  machinery),  farm  management,  rural  sociology,  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  public  speaking,  if  it  was  offered?  les  _____  Ho  _____ 

If  yes,  would  you  cong)lete  an  agricultural  production  project  at  home  such 
as:  A beef  steer;  sow  and  litter;  a breeding  ewe;  com;  idieat;  and/or  soy- 
beans as  part  of  your  high  school  graduation  requirement  if  additional  high 
school  credit  was  granted  for  this  project?  Yes No  


Would  you  enroll  in  a high  school  course  of  study  covering  animal  and  crop 
science,  voiding,  electricity,  gasoline  engines,  greenhouse  production, 
nursery  production,  forestry,  credit,  carpentry,  conservation,  landscaping, 
meat  cutting,  parliamentary  procedure,  and  public  peaking  in  two  years 
and  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  work  for  one -half  school  day  for  addi- 
tional training  on  a job  of  your  choice?  Yes  _____  No  


If  YOU  answered  yes,  for  the  first  two  years  would  you  also  he  willing  to 
participate  in  a cooperative  project  involving  the  production  of  livestock 
or  grain  if  you  were  to  receive  part  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
item  produced?  Yes  . . N®  ... 


In  the  space  below,  please  feel  free  to  write  any  suggestions  that  you 
might  have  concerning  this  sxirveyo 


Student's  signature 


Parent's  signature 
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PR-i: -TRAINING  AND  RELAT3D  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  A COURSE  IN  NON 'FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Committee  No,  2 

Penney  Cisco 
Harry  Plank 

Consultant 

Earl  Kantner 


This  Is  the  Pu3rpose 


Experience  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  will  be  secured 
by  job  work  experience  at  training  stations  with  local  businesses. 
Along  with  the  experience  on  the  Job,  there  needs  to  be  Instruction 
In  the  classroom  relatt-d  to  the  job  experience.  The  work  of 
Committee  No,  2 Is  to  outline  some  related  classroom  Instruction 
suggestions  according  to  the  following  objectives; 

1.  Planning  a curriculum  where  the  related  classroom 
Instruction  Is  Integrated  Into  a regular  vocational 
agriculture  program 

2.  Planning  a curriculum  where  the  related  classroom 
instruction  will  be  in  a separate  specialized  course 
related  to  the  job  work  experiences  of  the  class  members 

3.  Determining  the  prerequisite  requirements  for  these 
courses 

h.  Suggesting  some  pre -training  Instruction  In  vocational 
agriculture  courses  I,  II  and  III  In  preparation  for 
the  special  training  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 
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This  is  the  Situation 


1.  Teaching  for  preparation  of  students  for  non -farm 
occupations  in  agriculture  has  been  done  only  on  a 
limited  scale  in  a few  departments  in  the  state  in 
pilot  programs. 

2.  Other  areas  of  vocational  education  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  have  done  more  in  training  high  school  students 
for  specific  jobs  than  has  vocational  agriculture  except 
for  our  training  for  farming, 

'3.  Public  Law  88-210  has  opened  the  way  to  develop  some 

programs  in  this  field  of  non-farm  agricultural  occupations, 

4,  If  a department  goes  into  this  expanded  program,  some 
changes  will  be  necessary  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
curriculum  to  make  time  available  for  both  student  and 
teacher. 

5,  There  are  curriculum  aids  available  through  the  State 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  These  aids  include 
some  semester  plans  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  which 
help  to  make  the  vocational  agricultural  program  more 
flexible. 

6,  There  are  certain  abilities,  appreciations  and  under- 
standings that  can  best  be  acquired  in  the  classroom 
before  or  during  the  time  of  on- job  training. 


This  We  Can  Do  j 


There  are  likely  to  be  many  different  organizational  patterns  used 
by  schools  to  prepare  students  for  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 
through  vocational  agriculture.  However,  generally  the  students  enrolled 
will  be  seniors  with  one  or  more  years  of  course  work  in  vocational  agri- 
culture, The  related  instruction  for  students  pursuing  an  education  in 
non-farm  agricultural  occupations  will  either  be  given  in  a separate 
class  for  these  trainees  or  in  a class  with  other  seniors  in  vocational 
agriculture  who  have  farming  as  their  objective.  In  the  latter  situation 
the  instruction  related  to  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  will  be  inter- 
grated  with  the  instruction  related  to  the  farming  occupations. 
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Two  curricula  are  preaented  in  this  report.  They  were  developed 
for  specific  situations  and  presented  as  exanqples.  Since  a curriculum 
should  be  tailored  to  fit  a situation  so  these  curricula  should  be 
altered  if  used  to  develop  a program  of  instruction. 

The  first  curriculum  to  be  presented  is  for  a department  that  has 
one  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  and  where  the  teacher  is  planning 
to  have  but  one  class  of  seniors.  Instruction  in  this  class  will  re- 
late to  agriculture,  but  to  both  farming  and  to  non -farming  occupations. 
The  en5)hasi8  will  be  on  business  training  and  the  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  either  farm  i>roJecta  or  non-farm  job  experience. 

Students  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  vocational  agriculture 
prior  to  their  senior  year.  Instruction  and  work  in  farm  mechanics 
is  not  included,  but  can  be  added  if  desired  by  a substitution  of 
curricular  content.  This  may  also  be  necessary  to  accommodate  timely 
and  pertinent  problems  relating  to  farming  programs,  on -job  training 
and  FPA  activities. 


INTEXStATED  COURSE 


VOCATIONAL  AC®ICULTUBE  IV 


September 

Orientation  to  the  course 

Discuss  the  "Importance  of  Agriculture" 

"Non-farm  Agricultural  Occiqpations" 

New  film  by  New  Holland  on  agricultural  occi?)ations 
Start  a farm  account  series 
Field  trip  to  case  farm 
Boy^E  Village  Farm  figures  to  be  used 
Monthly  figures  to  be  caught  so  they  can  be  summarized 
after  January  1 

Why  farm  records  and/or  agricultural  business 
Elevator  sales  slips  and  monthly  statements 

Office  siq?ply  salesman  or  local  elevator  for  sales  slips 
and  statements 

Use  bulletin,  "Merchandising  Products  Used  in  the  Farm 
Business"  developed  by  Howard  Nowels 
Start  a simple  bookkeeping  system 

Use  a carbon  statement  form  and  a ledger  card 
Make  entries  from  sales  slips  from  above 
Make  a breakdown  on  sales  into  departments:  Peed;  Seed; 
Fertilizer;  Chemicals;  Etc. 


October 

FFA  corn  yield  figures 

Yield  check  ; 

Shrinkage,  drying,  discounts 
Financial  statements 
PCA  and  local  bank 

Develop  a con?)lete  financial  plan  for  the  farm  operator 

1.  Budgets 

2.  Guiding  principles  of  using  credit 

3.  Factors  to  consider  on  financial  plan 

Notes 

PCA  and  bank  notes  ' 

Interest  rates 

Figure  true  rate  of  interest  using  formula  in  Federal  Land 
Bank  book,  "Financing  Farming  Activities" 

Show  film,  "Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due" 

Monthly  bookkeeping  and  farm  accounts 
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NoYeniber 

Total  farm  investment 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Ccmqpare  farms  listed  for  sale  in  local  paper 
Appraising  farms 
Value  in  pover  and  equipoent 
Depreciation 
Rental  vs.  ovnership 
Appraise  used  machinery 
Study  Court  House  records 

Filing  of  deeds,  mortgages,  notes 
PCA  man  can  help 
Insurance 

Kinds  of  Insiurance 
Amounts  of  insurance 
Workman's  Compensation 
Parliamentary  procedure 
Monthly  bookkeeping  and  farm  accounts 

December 

State  feed  lavs 

Requirements  on  feed  tags  for  minlmums  and  maximums 
State  tests  --  fertilizer  and  lime 
State  test  reports 
Feed  formulation 

Detailed  on  vitamins  and  minerals  (This  could  be  training 
that  vould  apply  to  a feed  salesman.) 

Finish  farm  account  entries 
Monthly  bookkeeping 

January 

Farm  inventory 

Field  trip  to  case  farm  to  actually  take  inventory 
Summarize  farm  accounts 
Enter  totals  in  book 
Study  "Farm  Business  Analysis" 

Compare  the  dairy  analysis  to  the  case  farm 
Taxes 

Income  tax 

Personal  property  tax 
Social  Security 
Summarize  project  books  ' 

Where  boys  have  farming  progitims 
Monthly  bookkeeping 
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February 

Marketing 

Trends  and  cycles 

Types  of  marketing  (coop  and  independent) 

Marketing  milk 

Film,  "The  New  Story  of  Milk" 

Field  trip  to  Akron  Milk  Producers 
. Marketing  eggs 

Field  trip  to  Wooster  Egg  Producers,  Inc. 

Representative  from  Wooster  Egg  Producers,  Inc.  in  class 
Government  programs  in  marketing 
Coop  quiz 

Monthly  bookkeeping 
March 

Marketing  meat:  Packing 

Local  packing  house 
Retail 

Supermarket 

How  prices  are  determined 

Conq>are  local  prices  in  paper 
Text,  "The  Farm  Management  Handbook" 

Meat  judging 

Film,  "Two  Steaks" 

Grain  marketing 
Grain  futures 

Illinois  Bulletin  696,  of  Grain  Futures  Markets  in  the 

Farm  Business" 

Monthly  bookkeeping 

April 

Farm  planning:  Field  layout 

Soil  conservation  plan 
Soil  test  map  of  farm 
Cropping  system 
Ifeximum  economic  capability 

1.  Soil  tests 

2.  Planned  production  of  crops 

3.  Fertilizer  and  lime  requirements 

4.  Figure  highest  dollar  return  per  acre 
Livestock  system 

Livestock  balanced  to  crop  production 

1.  Returns  from  livestock  contpared  to  crops 

2.  Types  of  livestock 
Labor  requirements 

Labor  requirement  plan 

1.  Hired  labor 

2.  Family  labor 

Relate  this  planning  to  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 
Use  farm  business  and  analysis  materials  (Soil  Conservation  and 
PCA  can  help. ) 

Monthly  bookkeeping 


Agriculture  careers 

Films,  "Blue  Chip  Farming 
"Agriculture  USA" 

Adjusting  buildings  and  equipment  to  needs 
Determining  buildings  and  storage  needs 
Home  beautification  --  related  to  agricultural 
Summarize  and  total  monthly  bookkeeping 


occupations 


Individual  conference  periods  will  be  spent  with  the  boys  who  are  placed 
if jobs.  These  conferences  will  be  on  labor  relations,  leadership 
development^  personal  development^  etc. 
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The  second  curriculira  vas  specifically  planned  for  a department  with 
one  teacher  conducting  a separate  class  for  senior  students  enrolled  in 
non-farm  agricultural  training.  However,  as  it  nay  he  observed,  this 
curriculum  could  be  used  in  n multiple  teacher  department  where 
separate  classes  or  so  called  segregated  classes  are  scheduled  for 
students  pursuing  ':he  broadened  program  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Those  who  designed  the  segregated  course  suggested  that  the 
content  of  Vocational  Agriculture  I,  II  and  III  be  similar  to  that  of 
former  years  except,  that  in  teaching,  application  should  be  made  to 
situations  involving  agricultural  non -farm  vocations  as  well  as  to 
farming.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  with  a segregated  class 
there  needs  to  be  a selection  of  students  and  further,  that  the 
personnel  in  the  class  will  determine  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

Since  criteria  have  not  been  established  by  experience,  the  advice 
offered  by  those  in  Distributive  Hducation,  Business  Education, 
and  Diversified  Cooperative  Training  should  be  heeded.  They  suggest 
that  at  the  start  we  in  vocational  agriculture  should  select  students 
who  are; 

1.  At  least  l6  years  of  age 

2.  Interested  in  the  course  for  the  training  and  not  merely 
for  a Job  whjlle  in  high  school 

3.  Sufficien+  y capable,  mentally  and  physically  to  satis- 
factorly  cuii5)lete  their  training 

4.  En5>loyable 

Prepared  in  technical  agriculture  through  farm  experience 
and.  successful  con^letion  of  one  year  of  vocational  agriculture, 
or  if  the  farm  background  is  deficient  successful  completion  of 
two  years  of  vocational  agriculture.  Of  course,  the  completing 
of  thi«e  years  of  vocational  agriculture  prior  to  On -the -Job 
training  should  be  encoura:  1. 

The  curriculum  presented  does  not  suggest  a time  allocation,  but 
it  was  recommended  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  class  time  be  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  principles  associated  with  businesses,  2^  percent 
of  the  time  to  on-the-Job  problems,  and  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the 
time  to  FFA  and  such  other  activities  conducive  to  the  effective  conduct 
of  a class  in  vocational  agriculture. 

The  class  is  presumed  to  be  at  least  for  one  period  and  the  time 
requirements  set  up  by  the  Ohio  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Also,  this  period  should  be  scheduled  immediately  preceedlng  the  time 
set  aside  for  on- Job  experience. 

The  exan^le  presented  lists  the  major  areas  of  instruction  and  some 
of  the  isportant  inclusions  for  each  a3rea.  These  areas  are  not  presented 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  nor  is  there  ai^  suggestion 
given  regarding  the  amount  of  time  to  devote  to  each  area. 


SEGBEGATED  COURSE 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IV 


Orientation 

Applying  for  your  job 
Business  ethics 

Human  relations  --  appearance,  grooming,  etco 
Workixig  permits.  Social  Security,  etc. 
General  store  regulations  and  rules 
Possibilities  in  the  business  vorld 

Agri-business  Salesmanship 

Introduction  to  selling 

Meeting  the  customer  (the  approach) 

learning  the  sales  demonstration 

Handling  objections 

Closing  the  sale 

Attitudes  important  to  success 

Hov  to  make  change 

Agri-business  Management 

Managing  a business 
Making  business  transactions 
Sales  slips,  receipts,  etc. 
Evaluating  the  business 

Labor  Relations 

Work  habits 

What  the  employer  expects 
Qualities  for  promotion 
Working  together 
Labor  lava 
Labor  unions 

Leadership  Development 

Leadership  traits 
Conducting  meetings 
Speaking  in  public 
Professional  development 

Personal  Development 

Meeting  people 
Job  interviews 
Personality 
Grooming 

Agricultural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology 
• 

Careers  in  Agriculture 

Importance  of  agriculture 
Agricultural  complex 
Farm  production  unit 
Food  production 
Types  of  careers 
Incomes 
Job  stability 
Requirements 

Preparation  for  the 
World  of  Agri-business 

Job  interviews 

Establishing  a home  and  family 
Community  obligations 
Summary 
Examinations 

4l 


Some  Suggestions  for  Pre -training  Instruction 
in  Preparation  for  the  Special  Training  in  Non-farm 
Agricultural  Occupation 

1.  First  3 years  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

Vocational  Agriculture  I - Basic  Principles  in  Agriculture 
Vocational  Agriculture  II  - Production  in  Agriculture 
Vocational  Agriculture  III-  Management  and  Mechanics  in  Agriculture 

Students  in  these  courses  will  have  production  projects  or  other 
occupational  experience, 

2.  Criteria  for  determini^  which  year  to  teach  certain  subject  matter 
during  the  four  years , ' 

a.  Should  provide  a greater  emphasis  on  the  agricultural  sciences 
during  the  first  two  years  and  be  coordinated  with  student  »s 
agricultural  occupational  experience  program  needs.  Survey 
agricultural  ^portunities  in  farming  as  well  as  non -farm  jobs, 

b.  Should  provide  a more  advanced  and  complex  study  of  crops  and' 
livestock  production,  agricultural  engineering  technology,  and 
agri-business  management  within  the  last  two  years  (may  be  in 
semester  units), 

c.  Should  provide  for  study  of  certain  phases  of  agri-business 
management  throughout  the  four  years.  For  exan?>les 

(1)  During  the  Vocational  Agriculture  I course,  consider- 
able time  should  be  spent  on  agriculture  as  a business, 
the  future  of  farming  and  allied  agricultural  interests, 
and  the  inter-relationship  of  farming  and  agricultural 
occupations, 

(2)  During  the  Vocational  Agriculture  III  course,  a case- 
farm  set  of  farm  accounts  should  be  started  January  1 
that  will  be  completed  during  the  course  to  be  used 
and  analyzed  in  the  agricultural  business  course. 

Vocational  Agriculture  IV. 

d.  Should  be  based  \q)on  the  assumption  that  much  of  the  training  in 
agri-business  management  should  be  associated  with  the  total  farm 
operation  rather  than  enterprise  management.  Farm  business  manage- 
ment may  be  a desirable  program  to  offer  young  and  adult  farmer  classes- 

T^rabbe, Leslie  F,,  Gilbert  S.  Guiler,  D.  R.  Purkey,  John  T,  Starling, 

"Guide  for  Developing  the  Instructional  Program  for  Vocational 
Agriculture,"  Columbus;  Ohio  Department  of  Education  and  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University. 
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e.  Should  devote  approximately  forty  percent  of  the  students 
class  time  to  the  study  of  agricultural  mechanics  during  a 
four -year  course, 

f . Should  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  choose  areas 
cf  specialization  in  agriculture  with  on-the-job  training 
for  agricultural  occupational  experianca* 

3,  Usa  resourca  paople  from  industry  and  sarvicas  for  class 
instruction. 

a.  It  is  recognized  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  cannot 

be  a specialist  in  all  the  fields  of  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations. 

b.  This  group  of  professional  people  is  ready  and  willing  to 
help  in  training  for  non-farm  agric\iltural  occupations  if 
they  are  ashed, 

4,  Use  many  field  trips  for  orientation  and  exploring  the  field 
of  non-farm  agricultural  occupations, 

5,  Consider  the  proposed  curriculum  for  vocational  agriculture  in 
Ohio  based  on  semesters.  This  is  illustrated  on  the  following 
page  and  is  designed  to  give  more  program  flexibility  for  the 
teacher  and  for  the  student. 


Exanple: 

Student  A - May  elect  Vocational  Agriculture  I and  II  and 
then  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  include 
any  four  of  the  eight  specialized  areas,  each 
of  which  is  one  semester  in  length. 


Student  B - May  elect  agriculture  in  the  sophomore  year, 
horticulture  the  first  semester  of  the  junior 
year,  agricultural  business  the  second  semester, 
and  be  placed  in  an  occupation  during  the  senior 
year. 

Student  C - May  elect  the  three  looBt  interesting  areas  during 
the  junior  and  senior  year  and,  in  a large  depart- 
ment, the  fourth  semester  course  could  be  developed 
as  the  need  warranted. 

The  "senior  only"  section  is  where  the  course  in  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations  is  provided. 


ipational  Experience  Program  required  for  all  students  while  enrolled  in 
itional  agricultxure. 
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This  Is  the  Purpose 


The  training  programs  should  include  the  content  of  all  the 
instruction  provided  irtiether  it  he  in  the  classroom,  on  the  joh,  in 
individual  conference,  individual  study,  or  in  grov?)  committee  work.  The 
program  should  consider  the  step-by-step  outline  for  each  of  the  needs  of 
the  occupation  for  vhlch  training  is  to  be  provided. 

To  those  who  are  developing  training  programs,  this  report  may  be  of 
assistance  by; 

1.  Suggesting  procedures  to  use  in  identifying  the  non-farm  Job 
opportunities  in  the  community; 

2.  Suggesting  procedures  for  developing  individual  training  pro- 
grams for  each  enrollee; 

3.  Suggesting  aids  in  identifying  specific  non -farm  job  require- 
ments ; 

4.  Suggesting  records  to  be  kept  for  the  program. 


This  Is  the  Situation 


The  program  of  vocational  agriculture  is  presently  being  evaluated 
becaxise  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  agriculture.  The  technological 
advances  being  put  into  practice  have  accelerated  agrlcultiure 's  changes. 
There  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of  farmers  and  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  eiqployees  in  occiqiatlons  related  to  agriculture  and,  specifi- 
cally, to  qon-farm  agriculture  occupations.  This  increase  in  demand  of 
employees  for  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  needing  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture  has  prompted  the  need  for  a new  phase  of  educational  training 
to  be  added  to  the  present  vocational  agriculture  program  in  Ohio. 


i;6 

c'rce  Mr.  Brum's®  study  reveals  that  5«3  percent  of  Ohio's  total 
-rp’oved  population  are  working  in  non-farm  agricultural 
tSa-ams  of’  vocational  agriculture  should  he  aimed  at  not  only  the 
LcSaticns  areas,  but,  also,  the  non-farm  agricultural  occ'upations.  With 
■‘he  advent  of  eiucation  for  non-farm  occ\q>ations  and  the  newness  of  th 
in-lusion  in  the  federally  supported  program,  there  is  little  infection 
a-ailabl*  to  aid  teachers  to  fulfill  this  assignitent.  For  instance, 

needs  to^be  developed  job  descriptions,  training  ^ or«kUls^aM/o- 

rri-^-e-ia  fo-  experience,  teaching  aids  for  cooperator,  lis-s  of  skills  and  o. 

:ort^-3t.encxe£,  for  each  occupation,  teaching  machines, 

5-^y  guid>=:s  and  references.  Probably,  we  are  xeas.  prepared  and  w-1  be 
havered  most  by  deficiencies  in  this  aspect  of  tns  broaaened  program. 


ihis  We  Can  Do 


1.  Identify  On-the-job  Training  Opportunities 

a.  The  teacher  should  list  first  the  on- job  training  areas 
available  from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  a 
cooperating  center, 

b.  The  advisory  committee  can  also  offer  valuable  assistance 
in  identifying  on~the-Job  training  areas, 

c.  When  cooperators  are  contacted,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  job  areas  available  and  for  which  experience  can 
he  provided.  Refer  to  "Cooperator  Interview,  Section  1, 


Deveiop  an  Individual  Training  Plan 

After  a student  is  employed  in  an  approved  cooperating  center,  an 
irdivldua"'  t-aining  plan  should  be  developed.  The  plan  may  include  such 
L:  Tte  etudanfa  naKi  a«ej  year  i"  echool,  oocupa- 

?<on  pmauedi  cooparatlag  center;  person  X 

Vision  at  tha  cooperating  center;  length  of  training  period;  beginning 

wages?  and  hours  of  e«?)loyment. 

The  training  plan  should  also  include  the  list  of  job  areas  or 
specific  activities  in  which  the  student  is  to  participate  in  tte  coop 
e-ating  center.  Some  Jobs  have  been  analyzed  by  vocational  agricult^, 
other^/ocational  services,  and  agricultural  f 

^t.e+T>i«p  Tn  the  areas  that  analyses  are  not  available,  the  teacher  wiii 
need  to  refer  to  the  procedure  used  to  identify  on-the-job  training 
?^mes  fnd  prepare  In  analysis,  A sugges^d  format  is  inclu^^  shoeing 
a completed  training  plan  for  a Garden  Supply  and  Nursery  Center, 


®H,D,Brjm  "Eu?)loyment  Opportunities  and  Needed  Cca^petencies 
for  Workers  in  Ohio"  (Unpublished), 
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After  the  training  plan  is  developed  the  student  and  cooperator, 
along  with  the  teacher,  need  to  deterjnine: 

a.  Who  is  to  provide  the  instruction  for  each  activity  listed 
in  the  job  training  plan; 

b.  Where  the  instruction  will  occur,  classroom  or  on  the  job; 

c.  When  the  activity  should  be  completed. 

Included  in  this  report  is  a suggested  fora  to  use  when  developing 
individual  training  programs . The  for®  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  is  a 
cover  to  provide  an  available  reference  of  iji?)ortant  infonation.  This 
nay  be  attached  to  as  ®any  sheets  of  the  second  part  as  are  needed  to 
outline  the  training  plan. 

The  second  part  has  five  divisions;  The  Instructional  Units  and 
Needed  Skills.  Here  the  ®ajor  units  or  larger  segments  of  the  traini^ 
program  aay  ba  recorded#  Then  these  units  Bsy  he  divided  with  as  snich 
detail  as  desired  by  the  teacher  and  student.  This  breakdown  may,  and 
probably  should,  include  the  skills,  both  managerial  and  manipulative 
needed  by  the  student  for  adequate  preparation  for  ei^loyaent  after  com- 
pleting the  training  program. 

The  Reference  column  should  have  recorded  the  books,  bulletins  and 
other  resources  available  to  the  student  for  individual  study.  Study 
materials  must  be  usable  and  on  student  reading  levels.  The  listings 
should  cover  each  unit.  If  admonition  is  im  order,  "do  not  slight  this 
part  of  the  plan". 

The  next  two  major  columns  are  headed  "InatruCtion"  and  "Experience'. 
Instruction  refers  to  the  most  likely  way  or  ways  that  the  related,  the 
academic  and  the  informational  aspects  of  a unit  are  acquired  by  the 
student.  For  some  parts  of  the  unit  tl»  student  may  receive  class  and/or 
on-job  instruction.  For  some  he  may  receive  sufficient  assistance  from 
the  cooperator  on  the  job,  while  in  some  situations  the  student  may  need 
to  rely  entirely  upon  individual  study  and  with  or  without  special  help 
from  the  teacher  or  cooperator. 

first  two  columns  under  Experience  is  for  checking  where  the 
experience  is  to  be  received  and  the  second  two  columns  are  tc  record  the 
kind  of  experience  received,  whether  performed  or  observed. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  training  program  should  be  reviewed  by  tte 
student,  the  teacher,  and  the  cooperator  to  determine  the  progress  made  by 
the  student  and  to  set  goals  for  future  study  and  participation.  A final 
checking  of  the  training  plan,  probably  with  red  pencil,  will  afford  a means 
of  program  evaluation. 
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Individual  Training  Plan 


Nan» 

Address 

Year  In  school 

Parents'  name  

Training  occi:qpatlon 

Cooperating  station  

Address  , 

Cooperating  Instructor 


Telephone  Nvmiber 


Telephone  Number 
Telephozse  Number 


Studenth  School  Schedule  by  Periods 

1.  5. 

2.  6. 


3. 

k. 


7. 

8. 


Studentb  On-Job  Working  Schedule 


GABION  SUPPLY  AND  NURSERY  PLANS 
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3.  Develop  Individutl  Study  Guidea  for  Projects 

As  each  unit  is  studied  by  the  student,  the  training  plan  nay 
need  to  be  expanded  to  iieet  individual  projects  and  situations.  The 
report  of  this  individual  project  nay  veil  be  an  additional  assign- 
ment — similar  to  ii^rovement  projects  and  supplementary  practices 
in  farming  programs.  For  instance,  a student  interested  in  becoming 
employed  at  a garden  center  may  wish  to  vork  in  one  of  the  many 
specialized  jobs  in  the  field.  Such  a job  may  “^ll  be  landscaping. 
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LAMDSCAPING 
IMDIVIDUAL  STUDY  GUIDE 
On “Job  Experience:  Garden  Center 


I.  Development  of  Landscaping  Plan 

A.  Types  of  arrangement 

B.  Principles 

C.  Lawn  suggestions  (Things  to  consider  in 

D.  Drives  and  walks  developing  an  individual 

E.  Choosing  trees  project) 

F.  Where  to  plant  trees 

G.  Shrubs  to  plant 

H.  Flowers  to  grow 

I.  Roses 

J.  Vines  and  their  use 

K.  Cost  of  plant  material 

L.  Pruning  practices 

M.  Ornamental  evergreens 

N.  Things  to  do  and  not  to  do 

O.  Planting  suggestions 

1.  Care  of  nursery  stock 

2.  To  prepare  for  planting 
3c  Setting 

4,  Preventing  injury 
Subsequent  care 

P.  Some  trees  for  special  purposes 

Q.  Shrubs  for  special  purposes 

R.  Small  evergreens  for  special  needs 

S.  Detailed  drawing  to  scale  of  plan 

T.  Detailed  outline  of  cost  for  plan 


References 

Harrison,  W.  R.  Modem  Garden  Supply  Retailing.  Washington,  D.C.; 
Monumental  Press,  Inc. 
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Provide  Jol)  Description 


Teachers  should  secure  detailed  job  descriptions  of  the  separate 
occupations  for  which  they  are  to  provide,  training.  There  are 
sources  of  these  descriptions  such  as  the  ones  prepared  by  the  Ohio 
state  Employaent  Service,  or  "Job  Openings  for  Persons  Trained  in 
Agriculture,"  distributed  by  the  Dean's  Office,  College  of  Agri‘ 
culture  and  Hone  Economics,  The  Ohio  State  University. 


Many  of  the  larger  coi^)anies,  such  as  those  involved  in  farm 
machinery,  are  members  of  state  and  national  organi2ativ->ns.  These 
organizations  develop  job  descriptions  for  many  of  the  positions 
needing  personnel# 

In  some  situations,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  and 
the  cooperating  instructor  to  prepare  descriptions  for  specific 
jobs. 

Included  is  a job  description  of  a Garden  Store  Owner.  This 
is  detailed  and  probably  unlike  most  descriptions  available. 
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GARDEN  SUPPLY  STORE  OWNEr9 


Description  of  Work 

Garden  supply  stores  — dealing  strictly  in  garden  plants,  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  and  similar  merchandise  — are  relative  newcomers  to  the 
field  of  retailing.  It  is  only  since  the  19*4-0's  that  stores  of  this  type 
have  become  widespread  throughout  the  country.  Garden  Supply  Store  Owners 
face  con5>etition  from  almost  thirty  different  types  of  retail  establish- 
ments which  handle  both  large  and  small  lines  of  garden  merchandise  as 
sidelines.  These  include  hardware  and  feed  stores,  retail  nurseries, 
department  and  grocery  stores,  and  implement  dealers.  Subtracting  the 
stores  which  handle  garden  si?)plies  as  one  of  many  different  lines 
leaves  the  following  four  retail  outlets  which  are  designated  as  true 
garden  supply  stores.  The  duties  of  the  Garden  Supply  Store  Owner  vary 
with  each  type. 

The  city  garden  store  is  the  most  "storelike"  of  the  four,  having 
fixtures,  counters,  and  display  areas  similar  to  any  other  retail  store. 

It  deals  in  garden  supplies  and  accessories,  such  as  fertilizers,  sprays, 
garden  tools,  small  xypes  of  power  eqiulpment,  pots,  planters,  and  ceramics. 
Many  city  garden  supply  stores  handle  no  plant  material  at  all—  with  the 
exception  of  seeds,  piepackaged  bulbs,  and  potted  house  plants.  A store 
of  this  type  sells  most  of  its  products  in  small  amounts  (such  as  two- 
pound  bags  of  potting  soil)  for  it  caters  to  apartment  house  residents 
and  city  small-home  owners.  The  operator  of  such  a store  seldom  operates 
a nursery  or  greenhouse.  He  buys  his  limited  stock  of  growing  plants  from 
local  nurseries  or  has  them  shipped  in. 

A second  type  of  store  is  the  nursery -garden  shop.  Here  the  operator 
deals  in  both  supplies  and  plants.  Many  of  the  more  successful  stores  are 
in  suburban  areas  where  homeowners  have  large  lawns  and  gardens.  This 
store  owner  stocks  large  power  equipment.  He  usually  relies  on  wholesale 
growers  or  nurseries  to  supply  his  large  and  varied  stock  of  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees. 

En^jhasis  is  on  the  sale  of  growing  plants  and  flowers  in  the  suburban 
nursery,  the  third  variety  of  garden  store.  Since  the  owner  raises  and 
sells  his  own  plants,  the  greenhouse  or  lathhouse  is  the  main  "store," 

Often  be  has  little  space  for  displaying  any  garden  equipment  or  supplies 
other  than  his  "live"  stock  and  a few  essentials  such  as  potting  or  plant- 
ing soil. 


^Occupational  Guidance.  Unit  5^  Volume  VII.  Minneapolis:  Finney 

Con?iany,  1964. 
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The  fourth  and  final  outlet  is  the  vacant  lot  nursery,  a small- 
scale  business  which  operates  on  a seasonal  basis  (spring,  summer,  and 
fall).  The  owner  usually  concentrates  on  selling  seedlings  or  annual 
plants.  He  may  grow  them  himself  in  flats  or  p’urchase  them  from  whole- 
sale growers.  He  also  may  handle  perennials  and  a limited  collection 
of  shrubs  and  small  trees.  Since  he  must  dispose  of  all  his  stock  before 
winter,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  overbuy  or  overplant.  He  usually 
operates  on  a clo"®  marginj  therefore,  anything  he  fails  to  sell  cuts 
deeply  into  bis  profits.  Frequently  the  owner  of  such  an  operation 
expands  his  activities  within  a few  years.  Thus,  the  vacant  lot  nursery 
often  develops  into  the  suburban  nursery. 

The  owner-operator  of  any  of  these  four  businesses  must  have  garden- 
ing know-how  as  well  as  a green  thumb,  for  his  customers  will  expect  free 
gardening  advice  along  with  their  purchases.  If  he  deals  largely  in 
gardening  supplies,  he  must  keep  up  with  new  items  on  the  market.  Because 
today's  consumers  are  more  knowledgeable  in  their  buying  habits,  they 
expect  their  garden  store  dealer  to  keep  his  stock  up  to  date;  if  he  does 
not,  they  take  their  business  to  dealers  who  do.  Within  the  past  fifteen 
years  enormous  strides  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  pesticides, 
fertilizers,  and  prepackaged  sterilized  and  fertilized  garden  soil  mixtures. 
Hence,  the  dealer  also  must  keep  abreast  of  recent  scientific  discoveries 
which  affect  his  field.  Finally,  commercial  nurseries  and  experimental 
farms  are  constantly  developing  new  and  in?)roved  disease -resistant  plants, 
tree,  grasses,  and  shrubs.  Cou^petition  is  keen  among  nurseries  to  offer 
these  new  plants  to  their  customers*  New  strains  usually  are  in  short 
supply  and,  therefore,  are  expensive;  consequently,  the  dealer  or  nursery- 
man who  is  able  to  secure  them  is  assured  of  good  profits. 

In  addition  to  knowing  his  merchandise  thoroughly,  the  Garden 
Supply  Store  Owner  faces  the  same  problems  as  any  other  retailer  — with 
an  added  problem.  His  stock  is  highly  perishable.  He  must  be  a good 
salesman  and  develop  an  effective  plan  to  display  bis  goods  so  that  they 
will  appeal  to  his  customers.  He  writes  his  own  newspaper  ads  and  other 
advertising  copy.  If  he  raises  his  own  nursery  stock,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  spend  long  hours  planting,  thinning,  trimming,  potting  and  repotting, 
watering,  and  feeding  his  growing  stock.  He  also  must  see  that  plants  are 
labeled  and  nriced  correctly.  It  is  vital  that  he  keep  a close  check  on 
his  inventory,  taking  note  of  plants  or  supplies  that  move  quickly  and 
must  be  reordered  and  of  those  which  do  not  sell  and  consequently  may  be 
dropped  entirely  from  his  stock.  Many  garden  stores  service  and  supply 
parts  for  the  power  equipment  they  sell. 
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As  a beginning  businessman  the  store  owner  frequently  needs  outside 
fi^ncing  to  get  his  business  on  its  feet.  He  must  familiarize  himself 
with  various  types  of  loans,  bank  financing,  "floor  planning,"  government 
assistance  to  small  businesses  and  similar  methods  of  operating  on 
bopowed  capital.  He  must  watch  retail  trends  closely  so  that  he  does 
not  overextend  himself  when  a recession  threatens.  Before  deciding 
where  to  locate,  he  studies  his  trade  area  carefully.  Suburban  sites 
usually  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profits  since  gardening 
requires  space  and  the  suburban  homeowner  usually  has  a larger  lot  than 
his  city  neighbor.  Parking  facilities  play  an  luqportant  part  in  his 
choice  of  location,  too.  Because  his  merchandise  is  often  too  heavy  and 
fragile  Md  delicate  to  carry  long  distances,  customers 
prefer  to  shop  where  adjacent  parking  is  available.  The  Garden  Supply 
Store  Owner  must  consider  these  and  other  factors  if  he  hopes  to  operate 
a profitable  business.  His  business  duties  overlap  with  those  of  a 

promoter,  gardener,  landscape  authority,  mechanical  genius,  and  exter- 
minator* 


Earnings 


Earnings  of  this  businessman  vary  according  to  many  factors  — the 
type,  size,  and  location  of  his  operation.  He  may  raise  his  own  plants 
r uy  them  from  wholesalers.  His  business  may  be  year-round  or  strictly 
seasonal.  There  xs  normally  a larger  percentage  of  profit  per  sale  on 
plants  than  on  manufactured" or  prepackaged  merchandise.  The  majority  of 
manufactured  items  return  a gross  profit  of  from  33  l/3  to  kO  percent  to 
^ 0“  O'tlier  hand,  may  show  as  much  as  200  percent 

should  be  pointed  out  that  the  longer  the  plant  grows 
in  a flat,  the  less  salable  it  becomes.  With  plants  that  are  g?own  in 

iMge^  ^ reverse  is  true,  since  prices  go  up  as  the  plants  grow 


cki.  nursery  owner  may  range  anywhere  from 

Jt>4,000  to  $6,000  for  a five-to-seven-month  season.  Large  city  garden 
shops  may  gross  weU  over  $50,000  annually.  Suburban  nurseries  and  nursery 
wpf+w  « S!?®  likewise  provide  a wide  range  of  income  for  their  owners, 
weatner  conditions  can  play  an  laq)ortant  role  in  turnover.  Wind,  hail 
excessive  moisture,  and  droughts  can  wipe  out  plantings  and  result  in  " 

ncreased  plant  sales,  while  insect  invasions  and  diseases  boost  sales  of 
dusts  and  sprays o 
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History  of  Occupation 

The  garden  supply  store  gained  popularity  during  the  wartime  period  of 
the  1940 's.  People  who  had  little  previous  knowledge  of  growing  vegetables 
planted  "victory  gardens."  After  the  war  they  continued  to  garden,  no  longer 
out  of  necessity,  but  out  of  keen  interest  and  satisfaction  in  their  work. 
Scientific  and  technological  advances  within  the  past  three  decades  also 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  gardening,  as  did  increased  home  ownership. 

New  strains  of  hardy,  disease -resistant  plants  and  effective,  odorless, 
easy-to-use  Insecticides  and  fertilizers  added  up  to  easier  and  more  success- 
ful do-it-yourself  gardening.  Colorful  and  well -edited  home  and  garden 
magazines,  plus  intensive  advertising  and  promotion  programs  conducted  by 
garden  suppliers  have  contributed  much  to  the  interest  that  has  developed 
among  homeowners.  Naturally,  the  growth  of  garden  supply  stores  has 
closely  paralleled  this  rising  interest  in  gardening  and  landscaping. 

Working  Conditions 

The  owner  of  a garden  sv?)ply  outlet  must  reconcile  himself  to  an 
up-and-down  working  pace.  His  peak  season  continues  through  early  spring 
into  late  autumn.  During  the  fall  and  winter,  sales  dwindle.  Some  garden 
putlets  close  for  the  winter;  others  operate  on  limited  schedules.  In 
southern  or  southwestern  regions  where  there  is  a year-round  growing 
season,  the  Garden  Supply  Store  Owner  operates  on  a more  normal  schedule. 

The  dealer  may  concentrate  on  indoor  sales  work  or  outdoor  gardening, 
depending  on  the  type  of  his  operation.  Many  businesses  are  husband-wife 
partnerships.  An  operator  may  have  no  help  outside  his  own  family,  or, 
in  large  suburban  outlets,  may  employ  thirty  or  more  stock  boys,  cashiers, 
salesclerks,  office  workers,  maintenance  men,  and  gardeners. 

Hoxirs  of  Woi‘k 

The  busy  spring  season  requires  the  Garden  Supply  Store  Owner  to 
put  in  long  hours  of  work.  Most  stores  remain  open  until  9:00  or  10:00  P.M. 
Many  are  open  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  too.  If  he  has  his  own  greenhouse, 
the  owner  may  spend  several  hours  working  with  his  plants  before  opening  his 
store.  He  frequently  does  his  "paper  work"  after  business  hours. 

Ability  Required 

Good  business  sense,  experience  in  gardening  and  landscaping,  and 
a genuine  interest  in  growing  plants  are  important  to  a successful  oper- 
ation. Physical  ability  and  stamina  are  assets,  too,  since  the  Garden  Supply 
Store  Owner  is  on  his  feet  almost  constantly.  If  he  operates  his  own  nursery 
he  spends  much  time  bending,  stooping,  and  kneeling.  Mathematical  and 
mechanical  skills  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  public  and  to  plan  ahead  are  also 
important  to  his  business  success. 
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Temperainent  Required. 

This  type  of  operation  requires  a manager  vho  can  organize  his  time 
so  that  his  business  runs  smoothly,  even  during  busiest  days.  He  must 
be  tactful  and  helpful  with  customers  and  especially  tolerant  of  those 
absolutely  lacking  in  gardening  knowledge.  Often,  bad  weather  and 
other  factors  over  which  he  has  no  control  reduce  his  earnings.  He 
learns  to  accept  these  disappointments  without  becoming  discouraged. 

Education  and  Training  Required 

Although  a college  education  ordinarily  is  not  required  in  this 
occupation,  it  is  extremely  helpful.  Botany,  horticulture,  and  landscape 
architecture  are  among  suggested  college  courses.  Study  of  business 
and  economics  will  prove  useful,  too.  Persons  planning  a career  in  this 
field  shoidd  first  gain  practical  experience  as  either  nursery  or  garden 
store  enq>loyees. 

Finances  Required  Before  Earning 

Today  the  cost  of  college  tuition  averages  from  about  $1»'00  to  $800 
a year,  plus  board  and  room,  books,  and  incidentals. 

Business  loans  to  launch  a garden  supply  operation  may  be  secured 
through  various  lending  agencies,  with  rates  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Initial  investment  in  6 city  garden  store  for  stock  and 
fixtures  is  at  least  $5,000,  Fcr  safe  operation,  there  should  be  a 
cash  reserve  of  another  $5,000  to  be  used  as  working  capital.  These  are 
minimum  figures.  Purchase  price  or  rental  rate  of  the  store  will  depend 
on  its  size  and  location. 

Suburban  niirsery  and  garden  shops  require  a smaller  Investment.  The 
amount  varies  according  to  rent,  overhead,  and  amount  of  stock.  By  care- 
ful planning,  a shop  can  be  started  with  initial  capital  of  $3,000  to 
$5,000,  Modern  credit  programs  work  to  the  advantage  of  small  businesses. 

Banks  throughout  the  nation  provide  "flooring"  plans;  these  apply 
only  to  so-called  durable  goods  (including  powered  garden  equipment  and 
machinery) . Such  a plan  enables  the  business  owner  to  buy  goods  with 
established  bank  credit,  rather  than  tying  up  his  own  capital. 
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Financial  Aids 

For  a complete  article  on  scholarships  and  financial  aids  see: 

Occupational  Guidance 

"Financial  Aids  for  College  Students 

Unit  3,  Volume  I,  Supplement 

Finney  Company 

3350  Gorham  Avenue 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  55^26 

Attractive  Features 

The  satisfaction  of  operating  one’s  own  business  more  than 
coD^jensates  for  the  headaches  it  may  cause.  Rarely  does  a person  enter 
the  field  who  does  not  understand  and  enjoy  gardening.  In  fact,  many 
stores  are  opened  as  a profitable  outgrowth  of  a gardening  hobby.  A 
reputable  dealer  is  respected  as  an  authority,  enjoying  reasonable 
profits  and  a fair  return  on  his  investment. 

Disadvantages 

A fluctuating  market  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  can  upset 
the  best-laid  plans.  Since  garden  stores  deal  in  perishable  goods, 
they  depend  on  rapid  turnover  to  realize  a profit.  If  sales  are  slow, 
the  owner  can  lose  heavily  in  a relatively  short  period.  Since  a business 
of  this  type  is  seasonal,  it  is  in?>ractical  to  maintain  a full  staff 
year-round.  Therefore,  new  employees  must  be  trained  each  year. 

Outlook  for  tte  Future 

Rising  home  ownership  and  the  move  to  the  suburbs  are  two  big 
reasons  for  a continuing  and  favorable  outlook  in  this  work.  The  re- 
duction of  the  workweek,  resulting  in  more  leisure  time,  enables  people 
to  spend  additional  time  gardening.  New  and  better  equipment  and 
garden  supplies,  plus  improved  plant  varieties,  continue  to  make 
gardening  easier  and  more  satisfying.  The  Garden  Supply  Store  Owner 
who  keeps  abreast  of  new  developments  will  find  a rea^  market  for  his 
goods. 
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Licensing.  Unions.  Organizations 

In  most  tovns  and  cities  there  are  zoning  ordinances  specifying 
the  kinds  of  businesses  (if  any)  >diich  may  be  established  in  given 
areas.  Practically  all  cities  require  a business  license,  with 
average  fees  ranging  from  $10  to  $20.  Sometimes,  an  annual  fee, 
plus  a small  percentage  of  the  yearly  gross  earnings,  is  required. 
Nursery  fees  also  are  charged  by  most  states.  Some  states  demand 
a flat  yearly  fee;  others  require  a standard  fee,  plus  an  added  sum 
based  on  the  amoimt  of  nursery  acreage.  State  fees  commonly  range 
from  $1  to  $20,  If  a dealer  confines  himself  to  local  sales,  the 
reciprocating  license  arrangements  between  states  are  unimportant  to 
him.  However,  if  he  plans  to  ship  plants  across  state  boundaries, 
it  Is  necessary  to  make  clearance  arrangements.  In  most  states, 
reciprocal  privileges  have  been  established  and  the  nursery  licenses 
of  one  state  are  honored  by  the  agriculture  department  of  another  state. 

State  Inspectors  pay  periodic  visits  to  nurseries  and  garden 
stores  to  insure  that  plants  offered  for  sale  are  free  of  communicable 
diseases  and  destructive  Insect  pests.  A store  may  not  be  certified 
(licensed)  unless  it  passes  these  inspections.  In  Louisiana,  the 
prospective  owner  must  pass  a state  examination  and  be  a graduate  of 
a state “approved  horticultural  college  before  he  can  open  a nursery. 
There  are  many  professional  organizations  in  this  field,  including 
national,  state,  and  local  nurserymen's  associations  and  the  National 
Association  of  Garden  Supply  Dealers. 

Suggested  Courses  in  High  School 

Classes  in  agriculture,  biology,  botany,  and  business  will  prove 
helpful.  Since  plants  are  frequently  sold  under  their  Latin  names, 
the  study  of  this  language  will  be  worthidiile,  too.  A student  planning 
to  attend  college  should  make  certain  his  high  schoo‘1  program  fulfills 
the  admission  requirements  of  the  college  of  his  choice. 

Suggested  High  School  Activities 

Junior  garden  clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  4-H  Clubs 
all  help  aspiring  young  gardeners  gain  practical  knowledge  through 
special  gardening,  landscaping,  and  soil“stu^  projects  which  these 
organizations  encourage. 
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Methods  to  Enter  Work 

A would-be  garden  store  operator  should  work  in  an  established 
store  or  nursery  before  considering  starting  his  own  business.  When 
he  does  so,  he  sh )Uld  proceed  cautiously,  snaking  certain  he  has  the 
necessary  financing  and  working  capital*  He  will  need  legal  counseling 
as  well  as  sound  business  advice. 

Testing  Your  Interests 

How  can  you  know  if  you  are  suited  to  this  occupation?  Ask 
yourself  these  questions.  If  you  answer  "yes"  to  most  of  them  and  the 
Job  sounds  interesting  to  yo^i,  it  would  be  a good  idea  for  you  to  look 
into  this  vocation  further  as  a possible  career. 

1.  Do  you  enjoy  gardening? 

2.  Have  you  a better-than-average  knowledge  of  garden  supplies? 

3.  Are  you  a good  salesman? 

If.  Does  running  a business  appeal  to  you? 

Related  Information  ' 


Purchasable  Material: 

"Modem  Garden  Supply  Retailing, " by  W.  R.  Harrison 
Monumental  Press,  Inc. 

1745  K Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  20006 

"Selecting  a Store  Location"  (23^) 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.,  20h2^ 

"Popular  Gardening"  (yearly  subscription,  $3*50) 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York,  10017 

"Horticfilture  Science,"  by  Jules  Janick  ($8.50) 

W.  H.  Freeman  and  Company 

660  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

"General  Horticulture,"  by  Thomas  J.  Talbert 
Lea  and  Feblger 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

"Practical  Horticulture,"  by  James  S,  Shoemaker  and  Benjamin  J.  E.  Teskey 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 
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Visiial  Aids: 

"How  Green  Is  Your  Garden?"  (l6  nim,  color,  sound,  30  min.) 

This  film  shows  lawns  and  gardens  and  gives  useful 
how-to-do-it  information  on  lawn  and  garden  care, 
(Available  to  schools  if  audience  numbers  fifty  or 
more  and  to  adult  groups.)  Free  loan.  Pay  transporta- 
tion charges. 

Films  of  the  Nations  Distributors,  Inc. 

62  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York,  IOO36 

"Lawn  and  Garden  Insect  Control"  16  mm,  color,  sound,  l4  min.) 

The  destruction  of  garden  pests  is  shown  in  this 
film.  Free,  loan.  Pay  transportation  costs. 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 

3 East  54th  Street 

New  York,  New  York,  10022 


Records 


The  Supervised  Work  Experience  Record  Book  for  Vocational 
Agriculture,  published  by  the  French-Bray  Printing  Co>5)any, 
should  be  used.  This  book  provides  for  keeping  a record  of 
student's  career  choices,  work  agreements,  goals,  daily  record 
of  activities,  and  wages  with  a year's  summary,  is^rovement 
projects,  and  personal  account. 
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5.  Develop  training  plans  for  all  non-farm  agricultural  occiQ)ations 

a.  Individual  training  plans  should  be  developed  for  each 
of  the  possible  training  areas  In  non -farm  agricultural 
occupations  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  These  could  be  used 
by  teachers  to  develop  with  students  Individual  training 
guides.  This  would  also  help  standardize  the  training 
for  agricultural  occi^iations  throughout  Ohio. 

b.  The  development  of  these  training  plans  could  be 
encouraged  as  special  problems, 

c.  A standardized  format  should  be  developed  so  that  there 
is  consistency  in  the  prepared  training  programs.  This 
will  aid  In  teacher  education.  It  should  also  enable  more 
teachers  to  participate  and  to  benefit  from  cooperative 
effort. 
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PROVIDING  COOPERATIVE  ON-JOB  EXPERIENCE 


Conmittee  No.  4 

James  R.  Beckley 
Paul  D.  Eberwine 

Consultant 

James  E.  Dougan 


I This  Is  the  Plumose 


0n-j3h  training  is  essential  for  the  trainee  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  competencies  which  are  considered  necessary  to  become 
successfully  employed  in  his  chosen  non-farm  agricultural  occupation. 
Educators  and  agricultural  business  managers  are  in  agreement  that 
certain  phases  of  the  non-farm  agricultural  training  program  can  be 
more  successfully  accosplished  through  on-J6b  training  experience 
provided  by  a cooperating  employer,  with  siqpplemental  related  instruc- 
tion being  provided  in  the  classroom  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
instructor  during  the  period  of  on-job  training.  In  order  to  provide 
a complete  and  rewarding  experience  it  is  essential  that  good  school- 
en5)loyer  relations  be  maintained,  adequate  on-job  st^ervision  by 
vocational  agriculture  instructor  be  provided,  appropriate  and 
periodic  evaluation  of  trainee's  progress  by  enployer  be  acconplished, 
and  the  qualified  trainees  and  cooperating  employers  be  selected. 

On-job  experiences  assist  students  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
skills  and  abilities  for  gainful  employment.  To  facilitate  the  experi- 
ences, the  following  objectives  are  suggested; 

1.  Utilizing  advisory  conmnittees  to  provide  adequate  on-job 
experiences 

2.  Reviewing  with  the  cooperating  employer  the  list  of  skills 
and  abilities  to  be  included  in  the  trainee's  program 

3.  Selecting  cooperating  employers  who  will  provide  the 
necessary  training  environment  and  instruction  needed  by 
trainees 
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i)-.  Developing  criteria  for  use  in  evaluating  the  training 
qualification  of  the  cooperating  en^doyer 

5.  Developing  a training  agreement  which  specifies  the 
conditions  under  which  the  on-job  training  program  will 
operate 

60  Providing  for  systematic  supervision  and  coordination  by 
the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  during  on-job  training 
of  trainee 

7«  Developing  a progress  report  for  continuous  evaluation  by 
the  cooperating  enployer  and  student 

8,  Developing  guidelines  for  s61edtion  of  trainees  for  on- job 
experiences 

9»  Securing  desirable  relationships  among  students,  parents, 
teacher,  and  cooperating  enq)loyer 

10«  Determining  the  scope  of  specific  non-farm  agricultural 
occiq)atlons 


This  Is  the  Situation 


One  of  the  most  important  decisions  the  individual  will  ever 
make  is  the  choice  of  an  occi^atlon.  In  our  present  society  we  are 
likely  to  spend  half  of  o\ir  waking  hoiirs  working  for  a living; 
therefore,  how  well  the  individual  likes  his  occupation  will  determine 
to  a great  extent  the  happiness  and  satisfaction  he  gets  out  of  life.  ' 

Fewer  and  fewer  workers  are  needed  on  farms  as  more  and  more 
chores  bec.ome  mechanized,  yet  some  23  million  jobs  in  the  United  States 
are  closely  tied  to  agriculture  in  a new  kind  of  service  called  agri- 
business. 

! 

Today,  farmers  function  as  just  one  part  of  a wholly  new  farm- 
industry  team  called  agri-business.  For  every  farmer  on  the  land, 
from  two  to  three  persons  working  in  related  lines  of  business  are 
needed  to  keep  him  going. 

Agriculture  is  Ohio's  leading  industry  — as  well  as  the  nation's 
largest  Industry.  Thus,  while  the  nuzriber  of  persons  needed  for  on-farm 
production  has  decreased  rather  rapidly,  related  off-farm  agricultural 
occiqiations  have  multiplied  astoundingly,  and  are  making  new  careers  for 
some  of  the  people  forced  off  the  land. 
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Many  former  farm  workers  crowding  into  cities  have  helped  to 
svell  the  rolls  of  the  jobless  because  many  of  them  lack  the  skills 
required  by  industry. 

"In  almost  any  business  today,  on  or  off  the  farm,  the  job 
goes  to  the  person  who  has  prepared  for  it.  More  and  more,  agricultural 
related  jobs  require  specific  study,  training,  and  experience  - 
success  in  farm-related  careers  will  in  the  future  belong  more  than  ever 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  especially  prepared  to  se^g  what  has  be- 
come an  exceedingly  complex  and  competitive  business. 

"In  addition  to  Ohio's  140,000  farmers,  there  are  some  165,262 
non-farm  agricultural  related  occupations  in  Ohio  which  require  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture.'"^  The  areas  of  competencies  needed  by  the 
non -farm  agriculttoral  workers  in  Ohio  are; 

1.  Animal  science 

2.  Insects,  diseases,  and  pest  control 

3o  Crop  production 

k.  Food  processing 

5.  Soil  science 

6.  Forestry 

7.  Horticiilture 

8.  Agricultiural  engineering 

9.  Agricultural  economics 

According  to  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  Survey,  in 
1963-1964,^  9.0  percent  of  Ohio's  occupational  forces  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  3.7  percent  on  farms  and  5.3  percent  non-farm,  while 
only  2.1  percent  of  Ohio's  high  school  students  are  er^olled  in 
vocational  agriculture,  1.3  percent  are  enrolled  in  distributive 
education,  and  3.1  percent  in  vocational  trades  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. 


This  study  indicates  that  a 28  percent  increase  of  non-farm 
agricultural  related  occupations  can  be  expected  in  the  ten-year 
period,  i960  to  1970,  During  this  same  period  an  expected  decrease 
of  13  percent  on-farm  workers  is  projected. 


lORobert  Worrall,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Presentation  at  Workshop, 

June  22,  1964. 


^^erbert  D.  Brum,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Ohio,  Presentation  at  Workshop,  June  23,  1964. 

^^State  Department  of  Education,  Ohio,  School  Year  1963*1964. 
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In  the  past  our  vocational  agriculture  programs  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  toward  preparing  students  for  occupations  in  production 
agriculture  with  the  major  enphasis  on  returning  to  the  farm  and  little 
or  no  training  for  these  related  agricultural  occupations.  In  December 
of  1963  the  Perkins  Bill  (Public  Law  88-210)  was  passed  which  will  permit 
the  legal  training  for  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  as  soon  as 
legislation  appropriates  funds  for  reimbursement  for  local  programs 
of  vocational  agriculture. 

Until  funds  are  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  type  of 
vocational  agriculture  program,  individua\  teachers  may  establish 
pilot  programs  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  education  and 
state  sv?>ervisory  personnel  to  conduct  non-farm  agricultural  occupation 
training  programs. 

It  is  recommended  that  vocational  agriculture  teachers  attend 
non-credit  area  workshops  for  conducting  non-farm  agricultural  occu- 
pation experience  programs  prior  to  embarking  upon  this  phase  of  the 
total  vocational  agriculture  program. 


This  We  Can  Do 

1.  Utilize  Advisory  Committees 

An  advisory  committee,  properly  selected  and  conditioned,  can 
be  a definite  asset  to  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  the 
following  ways: 

a.  Assist  in  determining  on-Job  training  stations 

b.  Assist  in  determining  training  outlines  or  job  descriptions 

c.  Assist  in  securing  resource  personnel  to  help  instruct  in 
related  on-job  training 

d.  Assist  in  public  relations  work 

e.  Assist  in  broadening  teacher's  contacts 

f.  Assist  in  evaluation  of  non-farm  experience  program 
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2.  Provids  On- Job  Training  Programs 

The  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  together  with  the  assistance 
of  the  advisory  committee,  shaold  develop  training  schedules  to 
guide  both  the  cooperating  enployer  for  on-job  training  and  the 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  for  related  classroom  instruction. 

The  teacher,  together  with  the  coqperating  es^loyer,  should  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  total  training  program  and  Indicate  respon- 
sibilities of  each  party  for  the  student  trainee’s  on- job  and  re- 
lated classroom  training  program. 

Suggested  training  programs  and  training  program  guides 
need  to  be  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Department 
which  will  provide  the  basis  for  a con^rehensive  program  from 
which  the  trainee  can  obtain  the  necessary  skills,  abilities, 
attitudes,  and  knowledge  to  secure  and  maintain  successful  enploy- 
ment  in  the  area  for  idiich  he  is  training. 

3.  Evaluate  Candidates  for  Non-farm  Agricultural  Cooperators 

The  evaluating  device  on  next  page  may  prove  helpful. 
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NON-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATQR 

Name 

Criteria 

Pavorability 

1. 

Interested  in  helping  boys 

5 14-  3 2 1 

2. 

Successful  in  agri-business 

5^321 

3. 

Able  to  get  along  with  boys 

54321 

k. 

Willing  to  cooperate 

54321 

5. 

Efficient  as  an  agri-businessman 

54321 

6. 

Of  good  character 

54321 

7. 

Emotionally  stable 

54321 

8, 

The  head  of  a respectable  home 

54321 

9. 

Aware  of  the  function  of  vocational  agriculture 

54321 

10. 

Aware  of  the  function  of  the  non-farm  agricultural 
on-job  experience  program 

54321 

11. 

A member  of  agricultural,  civic,  or  community 
organizations 

54321 

12. 

Motivated  by  high  ideals 

54321 

13. 

Eager  and  hard  working 

54321 

Ih. 

A good  influence  (spiritually) 

54321 

15. 

Tactful 

54321 

16. 

Open-minded 

54321 

OVER -ALL  RATING [^^321 

5 - Exceptionally  favorable 
4 - Favorable 
3 - Somewhat  favorable 
2 - Somewhat  unfavorable 
1 - Exceptionally  unfavorable 


1|er|c 
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4. 


Select  Cooperating  En^loyers 


It  should  he  understood  from  the  very  beginning  that  all  potential 
non-farm  agricultural  businesses  will  not  be  suitable  cooperati^ 
training  stations.  The  cooperating  employer  nee^  to  be  carem^ 

chosen  as  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ^ 

extent  upon  him.  The  foUowing  suggested  procedures  are  recommended 

in  choosing  the  cooperating  en?)loyer. 


a.  Vocational  agriculture  teacher  list  potential  training 
stations  in  community. 


b.  Teacher  review  list  of  potential  cooperators  with 
advisory  committee.  Committee  suggest  possible  coop 
erating  enployers  to  teacher. 


c. 


Suggested  cooperating  enployers  are  rated  by  teacher, 
using  "Hon-farm  Agricultural  Cooperator"  criteria  sheet. 


d.  Teacher  personally  interview  suggested  cooperators  with 
an  average  rating  of  "4"  or  above  to  determine  willingness 
to  cooperate. 


e.  Teacher  select  cooperating  enployers  with  rating  of  4 
or  "5"  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  on-Job  training 

program. 
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COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  NON-PARM  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  AGREEMENT 


Cooperative  vocational  non-farm  agricultural  training  is  designed 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a student  to  develop  vocational  skills, 
technical  knowledge,  and  sufficient  social  and  leadership  ability  to 
become  a well-adjusted  beginning  worker  in  the  community.  While  accom- 
plishing these  objectives,  there  are  definite  requirements  that  must 
be  met  and  there  are  definite  responsibilities  the  student  must  realize 
and  agree  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 

As  a condition  for  acceptance  into 

{name  of  non-farm  agricultural 

L student  agrees: 

business) 


1.  To  conform  to  the  regulations  set  forth  by  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  and  employer,  to  be  punctual,  to  be 
regular  ^ attendance  at  school  and  on  tte  job,  to  notify 
the  en5)loyer  and  coordimtor  in  advance  in  case  of  absence 
from  school  or  from  the  job 

2.  To  accept  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  as  the  author- 
ity to  determine  the  total  credit  and  school  grade  for  the 
vocational  agriculture  course  (to  earn  his  credits,  the 
student  must  pass  both  the  classroom  work  and  the  work  in 
the  work  station) 

3.  To  perform  related  study  assignments  with  earnestness  and 
sincerity 

k.  To  carry  out  the  training  on  the  job  and  in  school  in  such 
a manner  that  it  will  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  on  the 
school 

5.  To  perform  all  duties  in  a creditable  manner 

6.  To  accept  the  school  regulation  that  any  student  absent  from 
school  during  the  morning  classes,  class  period,  or  part  of  a 
class  period  of  the  morning  classes,  may  not  report  for  work 
that  day 

7.  Not  to  be  employed  in  another  part-time  job  which  involves 
work  beyond  the  cooperative  training  program 
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OTHER  CONDITIONS; 

1.  The  eiqployment  and  training  of  the  student  shall  he  in 
accordance  with  federal,  state,  and  local  lavs  and 
regulations. 

2.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher  shall  endeavor  to 
adjust  all  conplalnts  with  the  cooperation  of  all  parties 
concerned  and  shall  have  the  authority  to  transfer  or 
withdraw  a student  at  any  tine.  The  vocational  agri- 
culttire  teacher,  if  transfer  or  withdrawal  is  necessary, 
will  notify  all  parties  concerned. 

3.  In  the  event  that  a student  is  dismissed  from  the  program, 
the  student  may  not  continue  working  for  his  employer. 

If  the  cooperator  does  not  agree  to  this  condition,  the 
agricultural  biislness  shall  cease  to  he  a trainli;g  station 
for  the  cooperatii^g  students  the  following  year.  Student 
dismissed  may  not  he  rehired  until  such  time  as  he  would 
ordinarily  graduate  from  high  school. 

4.  Parents  (or  guardians)  will  assume  responsihlllty  over 
any  conduct  or  safety  of  the  student  from  the  time  he 
leaves  school  until  he  reports  to  his  Joh;  likewise, 
from  the  time  he  leaves  his  Joh  until  his  arrival  home. 

% Students  are  not  permitted  in  school  during  school  hours 
unless  they  are  scheduled  for  l\mch,  classes,  or  study  hall. 
Students  will  he  required  to  carry  their  daily  schedule  at 
all  times. 


Parent  (or  guardian) 


Student 


Copperator 


Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 
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STUDENT -TRAINEE  PROGRESS  REPORT 

(to  be  completed  by  employer) 


HIGH  SCHOOL 




Name  Non-farm  Agriculture  Business  Date 

Please  check  the  appropriate  blanks.  (Use  other  side  for  additional 
comments. ) 

I.  APPEARANCE  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

Appearance  is  an  asset  to  business 

Usually  neat  in  appearance 

Appearance  needs  i^rovement 

Appearance  is  detriment  to  store 

II.  PUNCTUALITY 

Always  on  time 

Usually  on  time 

Occasionally  late 

Frequently  late 

III.  ATTENDANCE 

Usually  regular  in  attendance 

Seldom  absent 

Occasionally  absent 

Frequently  absent 

IV.  DEPENDABILITY 

Reliable  in  following  instructions 

Usually  follows  instructions 

Sometimes  careless  in  following 

instructions 

Cannot  be  relied  upon  to  follow 

instructions 

V.  INTEREST  IN 

Usually  enthusiastic  about  work 

Shows  interest  in  work  most  of  time 

Interested  in  certain  phases 

Lacks  interest  in  work 

VI.  JUDGMENT 


Wise  in  actions  and  in  making  decisions 

___  Usually  shows  soimd  judgment 

SoBffitimes  shows  lack  of  judgment 

Poor  judgment  reflection  in  con^jany 
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VII.  PROKJCTION  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

Exceeds  average  productior 

Shows  initiative  in  ge'  work  done 

Should  produce  more;  is  .ge 
Low  production  makes 'liability 

VIII.  CUSTCMR  RELATIONS 

Is  remembered  by  customers 

Customer  reaction  is  pleasant 

___  Customer  relations  need  iiig)rovement 
Customer  reaction  is  indifferent 

IX.  INITIATIVE 

Recognizes  work  to  be  done  and 

does  it  without  direction 

Sometimes  goes  ahead  in  work  not  assigned 

Seldom  seeks  work  beyond  regular  routine  duties 

Shows  lack  of  vision  of  work 

On  what  type  of  work  would  you  like  the 
employee  to  show  more  initiative? 


X,  COOPERATION 

Works  unusually  well  with  others 

Cooperates  well;  shows  willingness 

Helps  when  asked 

Pulls  against  others 

Solicits  and  receives  constructive 

cooperation  of  others 

Tends  to  lead  others  in  right  direction 

Occasionally  uncooperative 

Makes  no  effort  to  work  through  others 

XI.  RATING  OF  STUBENT 

Excellent 

Above  average 

; Average 

Below  average 

Very  poor 

Rated  by  _ 

Department 

Position 


O 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 


JPlace  of  Employment. 


Part  I:  Please  answer  yes  or  no, 

1.  Did  the  knowledge  you  received  from  this  experience  justify  the 
time  you  spent  on  the  job? 

2,  Do  you  believe  the  experience  you  gained  will  Iffilp  you  in  later 

life?  

3c  Do  you  believe  that  this  training  will  be  of  help  to  you  in 
getting  a job  after  graduation?  

4.  Did  the  experience  you  gained  help  you  in  deciding  what  occupation 

you  will  choose  after  graduation? 

5.  Would  you  recommend  that  this  program  be  continued?  

6.  Is  the  period  of  one  year  too  long' or  too  short?  Too  long 

Too  short 

7.  Did  the  program  hurt  your  school  work  in  any  way?  

I 

8.  Did  your  employer  ever  make  any  unreasonable  demands?  

9.  Did  your  employer  take  time  to  adequately  explain  "why  and  how" 
to  you?  ^ 

10.  Did  any  of  the  other  en5)loyees  ever  resent  your  being  there? 

If  yes,  please  explain  why  you  feel  that  there  was  resentment 


Part  II:  Please  check  the  block  under  the  word  that  describes  your 
answer  to  the  following  statements. 


1.  Did  you  arrive  at  work  on  time? 

2.  Did  you  do  the  work  assigned  to  you? 

3.  Did  you  cooperate  with  the  person  in 
charge  and  other  enployees? 

4.  Did  you  follow  instructions? 

5o  Did  you  exhibit  a desire  to  learn? 

6.  Were  you  pleasant  and  cheerful  while 
on  the  job? 

7.  Were  you  courteous  to  customers? 

8.  Did  you  complete  your  work  to  the 
best  of  your  ability? 

9.  Were  you  reluctant  to  go  ahead  on 
assigned  work? 

10,  Did  you  ever  dislike  your  work? 


Always 

Sometimes 

Never 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

< ■ t 
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Part  III:  Please  list  all  of  the  different  jobs  that  you  vorked  on 
during  the  period.  Do  not  list  any  one  more  than  once. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Part  IV:  Please  vrite  your  suggestions  for  inqproying  this  program. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SELECTION  OP  TRAINEES 
FOR  ON-THE-JOB  NON -FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATION  TRAINING 


Criteria 

Favorability 

1*  Enthusiastic  (interested)  about  agriculture 

5 3 2 1 

2»  Willing  to  work 

5^321 

3.  Responsible 

5^321 

4.  Of  good  moral  character 

5 !!•  3 2 1 

5.  Cooperative 

54321 

6,  Virtuous,  honest 

54321 

7o  Well  groomed 

54321 

8.  Well  mannered 

54321 

9.  In  good  health 

54321 

10.  Physically  able  to  work  in  areas  of  training 

54321 

11.  Able  scholastically 

54321 

12.  Able  to  make  decisions 

54321 

13.  Willing  to  adjust  extra-curricular  activities 

54321 

l^v.  Located  relatively  close  to  cooperating  trainer 

54321 

15.  Able  to  provide  transportation  to  cooperating 

trainer 

54321 

160  Respectful  of  the  property  of  others 

54321 

17.  Completing  related  classroom  instruction  in 

vocational  agriculture 

54321 

18.  Interested  in  farming  as  a career 

54321 

19.  Interested  in  agriculture  other  than  farming 

as  a career 

54321 

20.  At  least  sixteen  years  of  age 

Yes  No 

OVER-  ALL  RATING 

5~4  3 2 1 

5 - Exceptionally  fa^’■o^able;  4 - Somewhat  favorable;  3 - Favorable; 
2 - Somewhat  unfavorable;  1 - Exceptionally  unfavorable 


6.  Maintain  Good  School,  Teacher,  Parent,  and  Cooperator  Relationships 

The  teacher  will  serve  as  the  school  representative  to  visit  and 
confer  with  cooperators  and  is  responsible  for  maintaining  good  school, 
parent,  and  cooperator  relationships.  The  teacher  will  work  with  the 
school  principal  and  faculty  members  in  scheduling  and  organizing 
classes  and  work  schedules.  The  cooperator  should  direct  his 
communications  to  the  teacher.  A list  of  suggested  responsibilities 
for  each  of  the  areas  follows; 

a.  Teacher's  Responsibilities 

1,  Provides  learning  experiences  in  the  related  class 

2,  Works  with  the  cooperatcr  on  a training  program  for 
each  student 

3.  Visits  the  trainees  periodically  on  the  job 

4,  Discusses  over-all  policies  with  the  cooperator 

5,  Discusses  the  trainee's  work  with  the  cooperator 

6.  Acquaints  students  with  occupational  opportunities  and 
requirements  in  the  agricultural  field 

7.  Helps  develop  training  standards 

8.  Works  with  school  principal ^d  faculty  members  in 
organizing  trainee's  schedule 

9>  Maintains  businesslike  relationships  with  ei^)loyers 

10,  Confers  with  potential  and  present  students  in  the 
program  of  off-farm  occupational  training 

b.  Cooperator's  Responsibilities 

1,  Recognizes  the  long-range  value  to  all  concerned 

2,  Interviews  the  trainees  that  are  pre-selected  by  the  school 

3,  Assigns  the  trainee  to  a regular  job 

4,  Explains  policies,  rules,  and  regulations 

5,  Make?  arrangements  for  working  hours  within  state  and 
federal  laws 

6,  Submits  an  evaluation  report  on  the  trainee  each  school 
grading  period 
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7.  Calls  the  teacher  for  aid  in  adjusting  prohlems 

8.  Agrees  to  keep  the  trainee  for  a full  school  year 

9.  Seeks  a conference  with  the  teacher  before  dis- 
charging a trainee 

10.  Follows  a definite  training  schedule  and  program  of 
study  at  work 

0.  School's  Responsibilities 

1.  Recognizes^  the  importance  of  serving  the  needs  of 
the  trainees 

2.  Directs  the  studies  of  the  trainees  to  include 
courses  which  will  prepare  the  trainees  for  work 
In  business 

3.  Channels  incoming  and  outgoing  communications  to 
the  teacher  concerned  with  the  training  program 

7,  Determine  the  Scope  of  Non-farm  Occiq)ational  Training 

Fanning  is  seasonal.  Therefore,  much  of  the  work  in  the 
agriculture  businesses  that  supply  and  serve  fanners  is  also 
seasonal.  (Exanples:  Weed  killer  - used  during  growing  season; 
Farm  machinery  sales  and  service  establishments  must  meet  the 
seasonal  demand  for  equipment  — tillage,  planting,  harvesting). 

The  students  will  need  year-round  experience  to  insure  couplete 
training  for  positions  in  non -farm  agricultural  occupations. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  experience  in  the  summer 
months  to  provide  the  number  of  hours  of  training  needed  to 
develc^  the  trainee's  skills  and  abilities. 

The  workshop  committee  suggests  that  the  students  training 
in  non -farm  agriculture  occiqiations  receive  at  least  36O  hours  of 
on-the-job  experiences.  This  is  to  justify  one  hour  of  credit  for 
his  training  since  laboratory  classes  in  other  school  subjects  meet 
two  periods  for  one  credit  ( 2 houfs'  class  x I80  school  days  = 

360  hours  in  class  per  school  year). 

The  360  hours  is  suggested  as  an  absolute  minimum.  Some 
occupational  areas  (for  exaa?>le,  farm  machinery  sales  and  service) 
will  require  training  in  terms  of  1000  hours  to  develop  profi- 
ciency. Students  interested  in  this  field  should  also  receive 
cosq)lete  seasonal  training.  Generally,  it  would  be  wise  if 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  would  plan  for  5^0  hours 
on-the-job  experience  for  all  students. 


i- 
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facilitating  the  program 

Committee  No.  5 

Harlan  Bockbrader 
Russel  Hiller 

Consultant 

John  T.  Starling 


This  Is  the  Purpose 


Any  educational  program  cannot  attain  its  maximum  potential 
unless  adequate  facilities,  equipment,  personnera“  cSi® 

T «PPr°ach  Sy  requfj^  ^ 

committee^has\ttempted 

guidelines  which  may  be  used  in  facilitating  pilot^^ 
progiams  in  non -farm  agricultural  occupational  training. 

1.  Meeting  the  legal  requirements 

2.  Bevelling  a schedule  which  provides  the  best  total 
educational  program  for  the  students  enrolled 

3.  Determining  the  facilities  needed  for  the  best  possible 
teaching -learning  situations 

'*■  responsibility  of  ench  party  concamad 

With  the  program,  such  as  student,  parent,  teacher  and 
cooperating  eii?)loyer  ’ i^eacner,  and 

5.  Developing  a need  for  an  adult  education  program 

6.  Selecting  non-farm  agricultural  occi?»ational  record  books 

7.  Selectii:g  competent  advisory  committee  members 


This  Is  the  Situation 


Prior  to  1964  we  had  limited  experience  with  non-farm  agricul- 
tural training,  consequently  cur  facilities  were  not  developed  with 
this  new  program  in  mind.  We  need  to  continue  with  the  former 
objectives  and  over-all  facilities  used  previously  because  we  will 
continue  to  train  students  in  production  agriculture.  However,  we 
will  need  to  add  to  the  present  facilities  to  provide  for  non-farm 
agricultural  occi^atlons. 


This  we  i;an  uo 


1,  Secure  Qualified  Teachers 

The  teacher, of  a non -farm  agricultural  occupation 
training  program  shall  be  a certified  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  a graduate  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  this  program,  it  may  be 
recommended  that  the  teacher  have  additional  training  in 
sales,  merchandising,  and  advertising.  Later,  in  multiple 
teacher  departments. we  may  want  specialists  with  strong 
backgrounds  of  business  experience.  We  should  use  the 
services  of  other  teachers  such  as  distributive  education, 
business  education,  and  diversified  cooperative  training, 

2,  Select  Appropriate  Schedule 

The  following  schedules  are  based  on  seven  and  one- 
half  to  ten  4-5  "minute  periods  per  week  or  five  one -hour 
periods  per  week.  The  45 -minute  periods  could  be  seven 
periods  per  week  one  year  and  eight  periods  per  week  the 
following  year  or  seven  periods  per  week  the  first  semester 
and  eight  periods'  the  second  semester  - or  vice  versa. 


a.  Pull  Unit  (l) 


Minimum  30  Students 
Production  Agriculture 
Production  Agriculture 
Integrated  Production  Agriculture 
farm  Occupational  Training 


Agri,  I 
igri.  II 
,>gri.  Ill  Sc  IV 
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b. 

Full  Unit  (l) 

Minimum  30  Students 

Agri.  I 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri,  II  & III 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  IV 

Integrated  Production  Agriculture 
& Won-farm  Occupational  Training 

c. 

Full  Unit  (1) 

Minimum  25  Students 

3A  Unit 

20  Students  - Production  Agriculture 

l/k  Unit 

5 to  7 Students  - Won-farm  Occu- 
pational Training 

Agri.  I 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  II 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  Ill  & IV 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  IV 

Won -farm  Occupational  Training 

or 

Agri.  I & II 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  Ill  & IV 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  IV 

Non-farm  Occupational  Training 

d. 

Full  Unit  (1) 

Minimum  25  Students 

1/2  Unit 

15  Students  - Production  Agriculture 

1/2  Unit 

10  Students  - Non-farm  Occupational 
Training 

Agri.  I & II 

Production  Agricxilture 

Agrj..  Ill  & IV 

Production  Agriculture 

Agri.  IV  or  III  85  IV 

Non-farm  Occupational  Training 

e.  Three -fourths  Unit 

Agri.  I & II 
Agri.  Ill  & IV 


Minimum  20  Students 
Production  Agriculture 
Integrated  Production  Agriculture 
& Won-farm  Occupational  llfraining 


f.  Three -Fourths  Unit 


Agri.  I & II 
Agri.  Ill  & IV 
Agri.  IV  or  III  & VI 


Minimum  20  Students 
15  Students -Production  Agriculture 
5 Students-Won-farm  Occupational 
Training 

Production  Agriculture 
Production  Agriculture 
Won-farm  Occupational  Training 


g.  Multiple  Teacher  Department 

One  more  full  unit  or  full  unit  with  fractional  units 
with  a teacher  or  teachers  of  Production  Agriculture 
and  one  or  more  full  or  fractional  units  of  Won-farm 
Occupational  Training  in  Agriculture.  (In  every  depart- 
ment of  vocational  agriculture  there  must  be  either  full 
or  fractional  units  in  Production  Agriculture.) 

Multiple  teacher  departnients  can  use  any  combination  of 
the  above  schedules  that  are  approved  by  the  school 
administrator  and  district  supervisors. 
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3.  Secure  Approval  of  Units 

This  table  suannarizes  the  information  presented  under 
scheduling  and  gives  minimum  student  numbers  for  unit 
approval  of  a non-farm  occupational  program.  These  units 
require  a related  class  plus  one-half  day  of  released  time, 
for  student  on-the-job  experience. 

Number  of  Students 
5 

10 
15 

20  - 25 

4.  Grant  Credits 

Credits  for  the  non-farm  agricultural  occupational 
program  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  administrator. 

It  is  recommended  that  a student  in  a related  non-farm 
agriculture  class  plus  one -half  day  on  released  tin®  will 
receive  at  least  two  credits. 

t 

5.  Equip  the  School 

In  order  to  develop  an  effective  non-farm  agricultural 
occupation  program,  it  is  inportant  that  proper  equipment  be 
be  made  available  to  the  students.  The  facilities  recommended 
in  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Facilities  bulletin  should 
be  provided  along  with  additional  sales,  merchandising  and 
advertising  references. 

A suggested  reference  list  might  include: 

a.  Farm  Equipment  Retailers  Handbook 
Farm  Equipment  Eetailing,  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

b.  Retail  Merchandising.  6th  Edition  - Winegath  & Wenier 
South  Western  Publishing  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

c . Selected  Lessons  for  Teaching  Agricultural  Science 
D.  W.  Andrews  and  E.  M.  Ju\.rgenson 

The  Interstate  Printers  & Publishers 
19*27  North  Jackson  Street 
Danville,  Illinois 


Number  of  Units 
lA 
1/2 
3A 

Full 
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d.  Farm  Advertising  and  SalesmaTisViip 

Dept,  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

e.  Merchandising  Products  Used  in  the  Farm  Business 
Vocational  Agriculture  Service 

Ohio  Dept,  of  Education  and  Department  of  Agr.  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

f.  Cooperative  Part-time  Manuals 
Distributive  Education  Department 
Division  of  Extension 

The  University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas,  78712 

8*  Fundap^nta Is  of  { jelling.  7th  Edition  - Wingate  & Nolan 
South-Western  Publishing  Coi^pany 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

h.  Fundamentals  of  Advertising.  6th  Edition  - Rowse  & Nolan 
South-Western  Publishing  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

i.  Sources  of  materials  on  selling,  merchandising,  and 
advertising  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  companies: 

(1)  American  Petroleum  Institute 
1217  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York 

(2)  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
iMinneapolis,  Minnesota  55l).i)-0 

(3)  National  Cash  Register  Con^jany 
Dayton,  Ohio 

(4)  Cities  Service  Oil  Company 
Business  Research  of  Education 
Div.  Marketing  Training  Department 
Lowell  S+’«et 

New  York  ;,  New  York 

(5)  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  W,  31st  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 
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(6)  Agriculture  for  Related  Occupations 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education 
State  Education  Department 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Albany  1,  New  York 

(7)  Agri-Business  Teclmology 
H.  B.  Drake,  Coordinator 

North  High  School,  701  East  Home  Rd. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

6.  Provide  On -the -Job  Training  Experience 

a.  Schedule  Experience 

(1)  Under  the  pilot  programs  the  following  may  be 
considered  for  on-the-job  training: 

(a)  After  school,  Saturdays,  and  during  the  summer 

(b)  The  last  two  periods  of  the  school  day, 
providing  the  student  has  these  periods  free, 
plus  summer  experience 

(c)  During  one-half  day  released  time 

(2)  If  a student  desires  to  gain  his  experience  during 
the  summer  it  is  recommended  that  he  begin  this 
experience  following  the  junior  year. 

b.  Supervise  Student  During  Work  Experience 

(1)  A program  agreement  should  be  the  cooperative  effort 
of  the  school,  the  teacher,  the  enployer,  the  student, 
and  the  parent.  This  agreement  should  contain  items 
such  as  the  time  the  student  leaves  the  school,  the 
amount  of  time  the  student  spends  on  the  job,  the 
rate  of  pay,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  student 
from  the  time  he  leaves  tht  school  until  he  arrives 
home.  Refer  to  report  of  Committee  No.  iv  for  a pro- 
gram agreement. 

(2)  The  reason  for  on-the-job  supervision  is  to  discuss 
the  program  of  the  student  and  to  determine  problems 
which  have  arisen  with  the  enployer.  These  problems 
then  become  the  basis  for  the  classroom  discussion. 

(3)  The  number  of  visits  should  be  determined  by  the 
student's  needs  end  the  type  of  occupational  experience. 
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c.  Outline  Responsibilities  (Reference  to  '.'Mr.  Employer." 

Department  of  Vocational  Education.  State  Department 

of  Education#  220  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio). 

( 1)  Teacher 

(a)  Provides  learning  experiences  in  the  classroom 

(b)  Works  with  employer  and  store  supervisor  on  a 
training  program  for  each  student 

(c)  Visits  the  student -trainee  periodically  on  the  job 

(d)  Discusses  over-all  policies  with  the  store  manager 

(e)  Discusses  the  student's  work  with  the  store 
supervisor 

(f)  Acquaints  students  with  occupational  oppor- 
tunities and  requirements  in  the  field 

(g)  Helps  develop  training  standards 

(h)  Maintains  harmonious  relationships  with  various  . 
community  organizations 

(i)  Interprets  accurately  and  clearly  the  objectives 
of  the  agricultural  education  program 

( j)  Works  with  school  principal  and  faculty  Eembers 
in  organizing  related  classes 

(k)  Confers  with  persons  interested  in  agricultural 
education 

(l)  Maintains  businesslike  relationships  with  eii5)loyers 
and  refrains  from  discussing  the  activities  of  one 
business  with  other  individuals  or  groups 

(2)  Student 

(a)  Is  a loyal  en?)loyee  in  the  store  in  which  he  is 
working 

(b)  Is  honest,  dependable,  and  willing  to  accept 
responsibility 
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(c)  Keeps  a good  attendance  record  in  the  store 
and  good  record  hook  in  school 

(d)  Notifies  coordinator  and  employer  of 
enticipated  absence 

(e)  Is  clean,  neat,  and  dressed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Job 

(f)  Is  courteous  and  considerate  of  others 

(g)  Accepts  criticism  as  an  aid  to  learning 

(h)  Has  a harmonious  vorking  relationship  with 
store  personnel  and  en?)loyee8 

(i)  Is  interested,  alert,  and  accurate 

(j)  Develops  good  work  habits 

(k)  Belongs  to  the  Puttire  Farmers  of  America, 

an  organization  cOH5)Osed  of  students  em^olled 
in  vocational  agrictilture.  The  club  sponsors 
activities  which  help  develop  leadership  and 
responsibility  and  provides  for  social  and 
educational  values.  The  student  participates 
in  FPA  on  the  local  level  and  attends  district, 
state,  end  national  conventions  when  possible. 


(3)  School 

(a)  Provides  additional  education  for  student  other 
than  on-the-Job  experiences 

(b)  Makes  arrangements  concerning  hours  and  wages 
with  the  student  and  coordinator 

(c)  Keeps  the  student  a full  school  year  if  he  is 
satisfactory 

(d)  Has  a personal  interview  periodically  with  the 
student 

(e)  Notifies  the  coordinator  before  discharging  a 
student;  urges  promising  young  people  to  consider 
enrolling  in  vocational  programs 

(f)  Introduces  student -trainee  to  all  persons  in  the 
department 
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(g)  Assigns  student  to  a, jot  in  the  department  and 
provides  joh  rotation  within  the  department 

(h)  Works  with  coordinator  on  the  preparation  of  a 
training  program 

(i)  Discusses  department  policies  with  coordinator 
and  student -trainee 

(j)  Calls  the  coordinator  for  aid  in  adjusting  minor 
problems 

(k)  Fills  out  a rating  sheet  periodically  for  each 
trainee 

(5)  Parent 

(a)  Is  responsible  for  student's  trasportation  to 
and  from  the  job 

(b)  Is  responsible  for  student's  activities  on  the  job 

d.  Provide  for  Student's  Welfare 

As  the  coordinator  of  non-farm  agricultural  occupational 
experience,  a vocational  agriculture  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  student’s  safety.  To  protect  the  teacher  and  coop- 
erator these  precautions  should  be  followed; 

(1)  Be  sure  the  student  has  on  file  with  the  en?>loyer  a 
schooling  certificate,  often  referred  to  as  a work 
permit.  These  must  be  signed  by  the  en^jloyer  and 
the  en?)loyee*s  parents. 

(a)  A new  certificate  is  necessary  each  time  the 
minor  changes  en5>loyment.^3 

(b)  Certificates  must  be  returned  to  school  office 
two  days  after  eiqiloree  quits;  otherwise,  the 
enqployer  is  liable. ^3 

(2)  Be  familiar  with  child  labor  laws.^^ 

(a)  Minors  under  sixteen  years  (work  hours) 

(b)  Mnors  under  eighteen  years  (work  hours) 

(c)  Meal  periods 


^ ~ — 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Division  of  Women  and  Minors 
and  Minimum  Wage.  Ralph  3.  Forster,  Chief,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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(d)  Prohibited  occxipations 

(e)  Wage  agreements 

(f)  Withholding  wages  due  a minor 

(3)  Be  sure  the  parents  completely  approve  of  the  means 
of  transportation  to  and  from  vork< 

(4)  Be  sure  the  student  is  never  allowed  to  drive  a motor 
vehicle  on  the  highway  without  the  proper  license. 

(5)  Provide  in-class  instruction  in  the  proper  procedtire 
in  operating  equipment. 

(6)  Be  svire  the  enployer  gives  additional  operating  and 
safety  instruction  before  the  student  operates  the 
machinery. 

e.  Arrange  Transportation  for  the  Job  Experience 

(1)  A teacher  should  tiy  to  provide  training  station  for 
student  as  close  to  the  school  as  possible. 

(2)  The  student  should  remain  in  his  own  school  district 
unless  previous  arrangements  are  made  with  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  other  districts. 

(3)  The  parents  should  be  responsible  for  transportation 
to  and  from  the  training  station. 

(4)  The  teacher,  the  cooperator,  the  parents  and  the 
student  should  have  a signed  agreement  in  the 
school  office. 

7.  Provide  Adult  Education 

a.  It  is  possible  to  develop  another  program  of  adult 
education  or  the  graduate  may  join  the  present  young  or 
adult  rarmer  program, 

b.  Each  teacher  has  the  option  as  to  whether  a course  should 
be  given  to  all  esployers  in  order  to  coordinate  their  work. 

8.  Secure  Record  Book  for  Students 

The  recommended  record  book  is  the  Sxroervised  Work  Experience 
Records  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  published  by  French-Bray 
Printing  Conpany. 
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9.  Use  Advisory  Coamitteas 

(a)  Function  of  Advisory  Committee 

Warren  G.  Weiler,  Ohio  State  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture,  indicates  that  an  advisory 
committee  is  highly  desirable  and  considered  essential 
for  optimum  operation  of  the  local  vocational  agri- 
culture program  by  many  Ohio  vocational  agriculture 
teachers. 

The  advisory  committee  should  consist  of  9 to  12 
key  or  influential  community  citizens  who  have  a definite 
interest  and  understanding  of  vocational  agriculture 
and/or  are  engaged  in  a non-farm  agricultural  business. 

(b)  Procedure 

(1)  Obtain  the  cooperation  and  approval  of  the  school 
administrator  and  board  of  education  for  selecting  • 
and  using  an  advisory  committee. 

(2)  Identify  different  areas  and  select  influential 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  the  program. 

(3)  Develop  a clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
advisojry  committee  members  that  their  function  is 
definitely  advisory  and  not  policy  making. 

(c)  Purposes 

Mr,  Warren  Weiler,^^  State  Si?)ervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  listed  the  following  purposes  of  advisory 
committees: 

(1)  Help  determine  the  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 
program  in  the  community 

(2)  Help  secure  personnel 

(3)  Evaluate  the  program 

(4)  Broaden  teacher’s  contacts 

(5)  Secure  cooperators 

(6)  Help  sell  new  ideas 

(7)  Efelp  publicize  the  program 
^Hfarren  Weiler,  Address  at  Workshop,  June  30,  1964. 
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PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATES 
IN  NON-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Committee  No.  6 

Ernest  H.  Green 
Urban  T.  Oen 

Consultant 

F.  J.  Ruble 


I This  Is  the  Purpose  | 

In  vocational  agriculture  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  placement  of  students  In  fields  other  than  farming. 

In  fact,  too  few  teachers  have  considered  placement  their  re- 
sponsibility. This  was  and  probably  continues  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers  the  responsibility  of  the  parents.  Since 
teachers  do  not  have  a clear  understanding  of  their  role  in 
placement,  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  means  for  securing 
student  employment  as  well  as  to  the  education  of  students 
for  a vocation.  Employment  is  particularly  important  when  the 
success  of  the  broadened  program  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  manber  of  students  actually  placed  in  the  jobs  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  Thus  it  behooves  teachers  to  increase  their 
efforts  in  placement  by: 

1.  Showing  the  need  for  personnel  in  non -farm  agricultural 
occupations 

2.  Determining  the  agencies  and  people  who  can  help  place 
graduates  of  the  non-farm  agricultural  program 

3.  Siiggesting  procediires  for  securing  job  openings  and 
opportunities 

4.  Promoting  public  acceptance  of  the  program  and  graduates 

5.  Developing  a record  system  to  aid  en^jloyment 

6.  Showing  the  need  for  follow-up  supervision  after  graduation 

7.  Providing  criteria  to  measu^  the  success  of  placement 

8.  Providing  adult  education  and  retraining,  if  necessary, 
for  grad;iates 
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This  Is  the  Situation 


Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  had  limited 
experience  in  placing  students  in  either  non-farm  or  on-the-farm 
vocations.  Hovever,  personnel  in  some  of  the  other  vocational 
services  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  training  programs 
utilizing  occupational  placement.  These  services  are 
distributive  education,  diversified  cooperative  training, 
cooperative  office  education.  Assistance  from  thess  services 
sTiOuid  be  so-jgho  and  adaptations  of  their  knowledge  should  be 
...2de  in  conducting  the  educational  program  of  \*ocational  agri- 
culture for  agricultural  non-farm  occupations.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  to  prepare  for  the  broadened  program  of  vocational 
agricult’ore  and  neither  time  nor  finances  permits  needless 
pioneering. 

D.  R.  Purkey,  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
stated,  "The  success  of  the  program  will  be  determined  by  the 
fiuirber  of  graduates  successfully  placed  in  agricultural  jobs, 
Every  available  resource  must  be  used  so  that  the  program  is 
well  planned  and  a reasonable  degree  of  success  attained  within 
the  five  year  period  allotted  for  the  evaluation." 

Warren  G.  Weiler,  State  Supervisor,  reported  that  "this 
addition  to  vocational  agriculture  requires  a broader  view  of 
agricultixral  education,  and  a greater  responsibility  in  job 
placement,"  He  further  stated  that  "personnel  in  vocational 
agriculture  will,  of  necessity,  be  required  to  work  in  cooper- 
ation with  educational  agencies  and  employment  agencies." 

The  significance  of  job  placement  is  emphasized  by 
Bernard  Kye,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education  in 
Ohio,  when  he  stated  that  "People  change  jobs  at  least  three 
times  before  they  settle  for  one;  and  then  after  they  have 
determined  this  job,  they  continue  to  move.  This  right  remains 
a part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  So,  even  though  a student 
is  educated  for  a vocation  and  he  is  placed,  he  will  likely 
make  changes  throughout  his  productive  work  life.  It  seems 
education  for  new  assignments  and  advanced  positions,  should 
culminate  in  satisfactory  placement."  Thus  the  task  of  educa- 
tion and  placement  continues  and  as  our  Am3r:'can  society  becomes 
more  complex  vocational  trainir^,  retrain!  /,  and  placement  will 
take  on  added  importance. 
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Herbert  D.  Brum,  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agricultu^ 

In  Ohio,  reported  that  "There  are  about  165,000  in  non -farm  agricultural 
jSbs  cSicerned  with  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  about  five  percent 
are  needed  as  new  employees  each  year.''^^  if  thes^umbers  are  an 
indication  of  the  placement  opportunities,  over  8,000  gradua-es  per 
vear  will  be  needed  to  fill  the  openings.  This  would  mean  an  en^ll- 
ment  of  at  least  32,000  students  in  vocational  agric^aturo  Just  to 
fill  the  non-farm  agricultural  Jobs  in  Ohio  in  the  next  four  years. 

In  the  I960  agricultural  census,  625,000  are 
in  agri-businesses  in  Ohio.  These  are  found  in  over  49,000  es^blish- 
ments  and  ipclude  all  levels  of  education.  However,  no.  all  of  .he 
enployees  need  a technical  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Some  schools  eaploy  guidance  directors  to  help  evaluate  and 
nlace  students.  Record  forms  are  available  from  -Jihese  teacterS  to 
evaluate  and  record  information  to  aid  in  placement  and  evaluation. 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Edication  at  Ohio 
State  University,  said  that  for  every  farming  opportunity  there  are 
three  to  four  opportunities  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  Also, 
for  every  professional  or  degree  person,  there  are  three  to  four  who 
need  post-high  school  education. 

Robert  Worrall,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
culture  and  Home  Economics  at  Ohio  State  University,  ^^^.e 

on-the-farm  jobs  have  decreased  rapidly,  related  Jobs  off  the  f^ 
have  multiplied  astoundingly,  and  are  making  new  careers  for  s^ 
of  the  pe4le  who  have  been  forced  off  the  Innd.  » 

however,  that  every  farmhand  or  every  boy  or  girl  \dio  is  not  ^ded 
on  the  farm  can  move  readily  into  a related  industrial  or  business  Job. 

"In  almost  any  line  today,  on  or  off  the  farm,  the  Job  goes  to 
the  person  who  is  prepared  for  it.  More  and  more,  agriculture -related 
jobs  require  specific  study,  training,  and  experience. 

"Despite  promising  opportunities  in  agriculture,  in  this  field, 
as  in  industry,  unemployment  and  underemployment  exist  right  alongside 
unfilled  jobs.  There  seems  to  be  a insufficient  number  of  pr^^ 
qualified  applicants.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
new  jobs  in  agriculture-related  work  become  available  amually,  wit.i 
no  more  thaii  7,000  applicants  able  to  qualify.  With  these  data  in 
Snd  Se  fS?ur^  for  those  ihterefitdd  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions seems  unusually  favorable. 
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V.mpiovTignt  ^ Occupational  Areas, 
Department  of  Education  Study. 


United  States  Census,  i960,  State 
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This  We  Can  i)o 


1.  Plan  for  placement 

The  Tocal  Ohio  State  Employment  Agency  should  be 
contacted  by  the  teacher  and  the  students  early  in  the  year 
of  graduation.  A student  with  his  file  prepared  in  June  can 
have  it  activated  the  day  of  graduation.  Employers  looking 
for  trained  employees  should  be  able  to  either  check  with 
the  O.S.E.A.  or  with  the  teacher. 

Personal  contact  by  the  teacher  is  as  important  as  any 
other  fiiethod  In  securing  jobs  for  graduates.  The  teacher 
should  leave  a card  at  the  en5)loyer's  office  to  help  the 
employer  remember  where  he  can  secure  qualified  eiriployees. 
These  cards  should  be  printed  and  distributed  at  all  places 
of  business  visited,  not  just  the  cooperating  centers. 

Teachers  should  know  the  businesses  and  employing 
personnel  so  as  to  help  them  secure  the  type  and  quality  of 
employees  they  want.^"^  Each  spring,  it  is  felt,  a survey 
should  be  made  by  personal  contact  of  the  needs  of  employers. 
A list  of  all  non-farm  agricultural  businesses  can  be  made 
from  the  telephone  book.  Name,  address  and  information  about 
the  organization  could  be  made  on  a 4 by  5 card  and  filed. 
Here  is  a sample  card: 


Or^.’;anizatioii 

Manager  Phone 

Job  Classification 

Number  to  be 
Replaced 
This  Year 

1 

! 

Total  Number  Employees  __  Number  College  Educated 

Names  of  Graduates  Placed  Here  'Date 

I^te 

Replaced 

! 

Fred  Linard,  Distributive  Education  Coordinator,  Southwestern 
City  Schools,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 

17 

Bernard  Hye,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Ohio. 
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\\1ien  making  this  survey  and  while  visiting  employers, 
the  graduates  that  fit  into  specific  occi^ations  should  be 
suggested  to  en5>loyers.  This  expedites  placement  of  qualified 
students. 

A pocket-sized  accumulative  i«cord  could  be  given  to 
each  person  to  present  to  employers  when  interviewed.  Any 
coBf)any  making  plastic  death  notices  could  be  employed  to 
make  these.  These  small  photostatic  copies,  much  like  the 
plastic -covered  discharges  given  after  World  War  II,  could 
tell  much  to  an  employer.  The  graduate's  grades  and  activ- 
ities, honors,  and  offices  held  would  tell  in  a few  minutes 
what  it  would  take  an  eof)loyer  considerable  time  to  find  out 
at  the  school. 

2.  Promote  the  program 

The  guidance  director  in  the  school  can  help  with  much 
of  the  testing  work.  He  will  have  available  the  Kuder 
Interest  Vocational  Test,  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test, 
and  if  the  budget  allows,  the^ General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
which  is  the  best  one  of  all.18  Differential  Aptitude 
Test  will  test  eight  aptitudes:  Verbal;  numbers;  reasoning; 

mechanical;  special  relations;  clerical;  English;  and  spelling. 

Public  Relations:  The  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 

and  community  need  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  program.  Use  the 
display  cases  in  the  school.  Papers,  radio  and  TV  should  be 
en^loyed  to  show  what  is  being  done  and  how  successful  the 
program  really  is.  There  will  be  enough  to  pull  the  program 
down.  Make  use  of  every  opening  in  public  relations  to  iinjrove 
the  program's  image. 

Banquets  should  include  en?>loyers  and  work  station 
manager^.  They  must  be  informed  or  else  they  can  not  help. 

A pan5>hlet  like  the  one  called,  "Mr.  Employer,"  used  by 
distributive  education  could  be  used  to  improve  the  acceptance 
of  this  program  by  personnel. 

Every  inquiry  by  employers  needs  attention.  Follow  up  every 
phone  call  and  place  only  qualified  people. 

There  will  be  sonte  behavior  problems  that  should  be  given 
attention.  There  may  be  some  placed  in  the  program  that  can  not 
receive  a recommendation.  The  program  will  be  known  by  the  few 
bottom  students  that  fail.  It  behooves  teachers  to  see  that  these 
misfits  are  guided  Into  other  programs  in  tdilch  they  have  a chance 
to  succeed. 


18, 


Carlton  Antoine,  Guidance  Director,  Gahanna  High  School,  Gaiianna,  Ohio. 
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3.  Provide  records  to  help  place  graduates 

Much  exists  at  present  to  help  employers  make  decisions 
when  selecting  employees.  The  plastic  school  record  written 
about  earlier  could  suggest  that  the  following  may  be  secured 
at  the  school; 

1.  Accumulative  records  folder 

2.  Permanent  record  of  a student 

3.  Personality  traits  evaluation 

k.  Student  activity  form 

5.  Extracurricular  form  and  offices  held 

6.  All  test  data  in  the  student's  folder 

7.  Student's  attendance  record 

Buros  Fifth  Mental  Measurement  Yearbook  has  many  tests 
that  could  be  used.  The  guidance  director  usually  has  copies. 

If  teachers  admit  that  they  can't  do  it  all,  they  leave 
open  the  road  to  experts  who  can  and  teachers  can  become  teachers 
instead  of  information  bureaus. 

Teachers  should  maintain  a card  file  of  graduates.  This 
may  be  a 4 by  5 card  with  the  student's  name,  age,  jobs  he  has 
held.  Keep  this  employment  record  for  at  least  five  years. 

To  determine  how  much  help  teachers  have  been  to  the 
graduates  in  securing  and  holding  their  jobs,  visitation  is 
required.  During  these  visits  the  teacher  could  determine  the 
graduate's  strengths  and  weaknesses,  in5)lications  for  iH5)roving 
the  program  should  be  noted,  and  clues  should  be  listed  for 
adult  courses.  Continued  interest  in  students  and  follow-up 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  program. 


Do  not  forget  the  "Work  Permit"  nor  the  "Wage  Agreement." 
This  form  could  be  used: 


MINOR  AGREEMENT 

Date  

, have  employed  a minor 

who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  agree  that  said 

minor  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $ per  hour  or 

^ per  week  for hours  per  week.  Vfe 

also  have  on  file  working  certificate  for  said  minor  if 
under  eighteen. 


Minor  Owner  or  Official 


4,  Determine  the  criteria  for  neasuring  placement 

If  the  measure  of  success  is  placement  in  Jobs,  we  should 
set  some  guidelines  here  to  measure  programs.  Rex  Cunningham, 
Arcadia  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher,  has  fifty  percent  of 
his  students  going  into  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  as  a 
goal  for  his  program.  This  would  seem  higher  than  the  about 
thirty  percent  placed  in  farming. 

According  to  D.  R.  Purkey,  it  was  found  that  a person 
skilled  in  one  field  could  be  put  on  a Job  in  an  unrelated  field 
requiring  skills  and  would  adapt  himself  to  that  Job  much  faster 
than  an  unskilled  person  trying  to  fill  the  job.  With  this  in 
mind  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  as  concerned  if  a student  quits 
a particular  skilled  Job  upon  graduation,  because  prior  training 
will  help  him  adapt  to  a new  Job.  In  a skilled  Job  the  person 
learns  to  think  and  reason  and  even  experiment  or  use  his  imag- 
ination and  when  confronted  with  something  new  he  will  not  bog 
down  or  Just  give  iq)  as  some  people  do.  His  prior  training  will 
give  him  the  initiative  to  go  through  with  a project. 21 


^%ex  Cunningham,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Arcadia 
High  School,  Arcadia,  Ohio. 

^%alph  E.  Bender,  "Occupations  of  Ohio  Vocational  Agriciilture 
Graduates."  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  1962. 

R.  Purkey,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Ohio 
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5.  Provide  education  for  out -of -school  non -farm  agriculturally 
employed  persons 

According  to  Bernard  Nye,  teachers  must  know  the  business 
terminology  before  they  can  fluently  speak  to  business  people. 

After  graduation  many  studentSgWill  take  a job  similar  to 
the  one  in  which  they  are  trained.^  However,  a year  later 
they  quit  and  go  into  jobs  where  the  big  money  is  paid.  Within 
two  to  three  years  these  students  often  quit  again  and  get  a 
job  in  a business  related  to  the  one  which  thiy  originally  had. 
Because  of  this  constant  job  changing,  we  must  offer  non-farm 
adult  education  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  persons.  These 
adult  courses  will  have  to  be  taught  by  experts  in  the  various 
fields.  In  choosing  these  experts  one  should  consult  his 
advisory  committee  and  have  them  suggest  who  is  best  qualified 
to  teach  these  courses.  The  advisory  committee  also  helps 
choose  the  courses  to  be  taught.  Most  of  these  courses  are 
for  twelve  to  fifteen  persons  per  class  for  a ten-week  period 
of  two-hour  sessions  for  $15  enrollment  fee.  According  to 
Mr.  Kye,  in  distributive  education,  this  charge  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  enrollees  and  to  keep  them  attending  the 
meetings. 
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evaluation  of  the  program  with  emphasis 

ON  NON -FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
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Urban  T.  Oen 
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Ralph  J.  Woodin 


This  Is  the  Purpose 


Evaluation  of  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture  is  a 
logical  first  step  for  ir5)roving  the  program.  By  evaluating, 
we  help  itentify  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Sound  evaluation  in 
vocational  agriculture  as  in  any  educational  program,  is  based 
upon  a clear  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  and 
their  relationship  to  the  school  and  the  community.  We  need 
evaluation  not  only  in  agricultural  occupations  but  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  total  program  of  agricultural  education. 


To  fulfill  this  purpose  the  report  gives  some  direction  to; 
!•  Evaluating  a program 
2*  Securing  student  evaluation 
3w  Securing  en^loyer  evaluation 
4,  Evaluating  non-farm  occupational  training 


This  Is  the  Situation 


vonn.f  evaluation  of  our 

vocational  agriculture  program  with  special  emphasis  on  non-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations.  The  program  should  not  be  evaluated  entirely 
upon  placement  after  graduation.  There  are  many  criteria  to  evaluate 
the  program  and  placement  is  just  one  of  these. 
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Departmental  objectives  of  the  local  program  must  be  coordinated 
with  those  jb jectives  of  state  and  national  programs  as  well  as  with 
local  school  objectives  to  be  of  a worthwhile  nature. 

When  beginning  the  process  of  evaluation,  it  is,  of .course, 
necessary  to  know  what  is  desired.  Thus,  in  evaluating  a local 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  one  must  decide  what  the  objectives 
of  that  program  are.  These  objectives  must  be  developed  by  the 
local  teacher  for  his  specific  situation. 

The  objectives  of  American  education,  vocational  education, 
education  in  agriculture,  and  the  expansion  of  the  latter  programs 
under  Public  Law  88-210  must  all  be  known.  All  of  these  objectives 
must  then  be  coordinated  to  properly  evaluate  the  program. 

According  to  :he' Educational  Policies  Commission  - the  common 
thread  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  ability  to  think. ^3 
This  idea  does  not  conflict  with  the  Committee  on  Research  and 
Publications  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  which  states  that 
vocational  education  provides  knowledge  and  training  which  contributes 
to  a satisfying  and  useful  life.  The  student  must  think  in  applying 
this  knowledge  and  skill  to  different  jobs.  Vocational  education 
gives  purpose  and  meaning  to  education  by  relating  school  work  to  a 
specific  occupational  group.  Vocational  education  means  more  than 
training  for  specific  job  skills  - it  develops  abilities,  understanding . 
attitudes , working  habits . and  appreciation  which  contribute  to  a 
satisfying  and  productive  life. 

Under  the  old  laws,  the  aim  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
was  to  train  present  and  prospective  farmers  for  proficiency  in 
f arming. However,  under  Public  Law  88-210,  the  present  program  is 
expanded  to  training  and  placement  in  agricultural  related  businesses. 

Before  instruments  of  evaluation  are  reviewed,  it  may  be  wise  to 
recognize  that  there  are  some  significant  guestionsnneedirig  answers. 

1.  What  number  of  students  have  acquired  salable  skills? 

2.  What  number  of  students  are  placed  successfully  in  related 
jobs? 


^^The  Central  Purpose  of  American  Education.  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association,  I961. 

^^Admini strat ion  of  Vocational  Education  at  State  and  Local  Levels. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Committee  on  Research  and  Publications,  American 
Vocational  Association,  Inc. 


^^Educational  Objectives  in  Vocational  Agriculture . Vocational  Division 
Monograph  Wo.  21,  1955.  Washington,  D.  C.;  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 
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3 Is  occupational  guidance  provided  for  students  during  the 
four-year  vocational  agriculture  program? 

4.  Is  there  an  instructional  program  with  coordinated  on-the 
joh  training? 

5.  Is  there  favorable  administration,  student,  parent,  and 
agri-business  reaction  to  the  program? 


6.  Is  training  provided  at  all  levels  of  eii5)loyment  - p - 
fessional,  technical,  agricultural  service,  managerial, 
supervisory,  sales,  clerical,  skilled,  semi-skil  e , 
vocational,  and  occupational? 


7.  Is  there  a reasonable  number  of  students  being  served  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  program? 

8.  Is  a program  being  provided  that  will  fit  into  the 
educational  system  of  a school? 

9.  Is  there  an  effective  follow-up  of  the  graduates  with 
adult  education? 


10.  Is  the  program  being  evaluated  frequently? 

11,  What  has  been  done  to  keep  the  public  infoimed  of  the 
progress  of  the  program? 


This  We  Can  Do 


Evaluation  in  education  may  consist  of  program  evaluation, 
student  evaluation,  and  employer  evaluation. 

Program  evaluation  should  be  made  in  terms  of  predefined  objectives. 
An  evStion  Jorm  using  such  objectives  is  -Appraising  the  Vocational 
Affriculture  program. This  instrument  has  been  effectively  used  in 
Ohio  The  over-all  plan  calls  for  complete  departmental 
nve  years.  Naturally,  evaluating  should  be 

when  Editions  are  made  to  the  total  program.  This  applies  for  the 
inclusion  of  instruction  in  non-farm  agricultural  training. 

Your  Vocational  Agriculture  Program,"  Columbus: 

^JartS^St  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1963. 
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Probably  a first  phase  in  evaluating  the  non-farm  agri- 
cultural training  program  is  to  secure  appraisals  from  students 
conpleting  the  program.  It  is  suggested  that  the  graduates  be 
given  the  evaluation  instrument  as  soon  after  conpleting  their 
senior  year  in  high  school  as  they  are  employed.  The  instru- 
ment may  be  used  periodically  as  the  need  arises  but  it  is  hoped 
that  these  later  appraisals  are  secured  every  three  years.  The 
following  instrument  is  presented  as  a suggested  guide  and  no 
doubt  can  be  improved. 

The  information  needed  to  complete  this  evaluation  can  best 
be  secured  by  personal  interviews,,  with  the  graduate.  When  this 
is  inpossible,  mailing  the  instrument  to  the  graduate  may  be  the 
means  of  securing  the  data.  By  all  means,  students  while  in 
high  school  should  he  alerted  to  their  part  in  evaluations, 
particularly  after  graduation. 
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GRADUATE  APPRAISAL 
of 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Naiae  . .. 

Place  Where  Eiaployed 

1.  What  is  your  exact  position?  How  long  have  you  held  this  position? 
State  your  job  duties  and  responsibilities. 


2.  Are  you  satisfied  in  your  present  position?  If  your  answer  is 

no,  what  position  would  you  like  to  have,  either  in  your  present 
place  of  employment  or  in  another  business  establishment? 


^ What  is  the  next  position  to  which  you  could  be  promoted  in  your 

present  place  of  employment?  What  are  the  traits  that  your  employer 
is  looking  for  to  promote  you  to  the  next  position? 


4.  What  requirements  will  you  have  to  meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  next 
position? 


5.  Of  what  value  was  your  high  schdol  experience  in  vocational  agri" 
culture  as  it  relates  to  your  present  work?  How  did  it  help  you? 


Il6 


6.  What  are  sore  things  that  you  are  now  encountering  in  your 
work  for  which  you  were  not  adequately  trained  in  high  school? 


7.  What  sho\ild  be  added  to  or  removed  from  the  present  vocational 
agriculture  program? 
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The  second  phase  in  evaluating  the  non-farm  agrlcultxire 
training  program  is  to  secure  appraisals  of  the  program  from 
the  ea^iloyer.  This  instrument  should  be  used  after  the  graduate 
has  been  enploysd  for  several  months  and  then  periodically  for 
the  next  three  years. 

The  information  needed  to  complete  this  evaluate  n can  best 
be  securod  by  personal  Interview  with  an  explanation  Z the 
In^ortance  of  having  it  con^leted.  When  personal  Interview  is 
Inposslble,  the  Instrument  should  be  mailed  to  the  en^loyer  with 
an  explanation  of  the  li!^>ortance  of  his  completlcg  the  evaluation. 

The  following  instrument  is  suggested  as  a guide  and  no 
doubt  can  be  ii^roved. 
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I 

I EMPLOXBB  APPRAISAL 

of 

GRADUATES  AMD  TRAINING 


In  

Name  Business  (Store)  Date 

Please  check  the  appropriate  blanks.  Use  other  side  for  additional 
comments. 

APPEARANCE  SUGCESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


Appearance  is  an  asset  to  bxtsiness 
Usually  neat  in  appearance 
Appearance  needs  in^rovement 
Appearance  is  detrinent  to  store 


PUNCTUALITY 


ATTENDANCE 


Always  on  time 
Usually  on  time 
Occasionally  late 
Frequently  late 


Usually  regular  in  attendance 
Seldom  absent 
Occasionally  absent 
Frequently  absent 


DEPENDABILITY 

Reliable  in  following  instructions 

Usioally  follows  instructions 

Sometimes  careless  in  following  Instructions 
_____  Cannot  be  relied  upon  to  follow  instructions 


INTEREgr  IN  WORK 


Usxially  enthusiastic  about  work 
Shows  Interest  in  work  most  of  time 
Interested  in  certain  phases 
Lacks  interest  in  work 
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JUBGMEMT 


Wise  in  actions  and  in  making  decisions 
Usually  shows  sound  judgment 
Sometimes  shows  lack  of  judgment 
Poor  judgment  reflection  in  company 


PRODUCTION  Please  indicate  on  what  you 

base  employee  production. 

Exceeds  average  production 

Shows  initiative  in  getting  worlc  done 

Should  produce  more;  is  average 

Low  production  makes  liability 

Sales  volume 

Stock  work 

Other 


CUSTOtteR  RELATIONS 


Is  'remembered  by  customers 
Customer  reaction  is  pleasant 
Customer  relations  need  improvement 
Customer  reaction  is  indifferent 


INITIATIVE 


Recognizes  work  to  be  done  and  does  it  without  direction 
Sometimes  goes  ahead  in  work  not  assigned 
_____  Seldom  seeks  work  beyond  regular  routine  duties 
Shows  lack  of  vision  of  work 

Would  you  like  the  enroloyee  to  show  more  initiative? 

How? — — 


COOPERATION 


Works  unusually  well  with  others 
Cooperates  well,  shows  willingness 
Helps  when  asked 
Pulls  against  others 

Solicits  and  receives  constructive  cooperation  of  others 

Tends  to  lead  others  in  right  direction 

Occasionally  ijncooperative 

Makes  no  effort  to  work  through  others 
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What  should  your  employee ■ know' im  these  agricultural ..areds  to 
perform  best  in  his  present  ^ob? 

Rate  each  sub  ject  , matter  to  indicate.:' 


VI  Very  Important:  Worker  regularly  uses  content  of  subject 

matter  area 

I Important:  Worker  often  uses  content  of  subject 

matter  awa 

SI  Of  Some  Importance:  Worker  sometimes  uses  content  of  subject 

matter  area 

U Unin?)Ortant:  Worker  does  not  use  content  of  subject 

matter  area 


yi_ 

_i_ 

_si_ 

_JJ 

yi_ 

_i_ 

-SI_ 

__TT 

yi_ 

__i_ 

_JJ 

yi„ 

_i_ 

__SI_ 

__u 

VI ^I_, 

_SI_ 

_JJ 

yi_ 

_i_ 

__SI, 

_u 

yi_ 

_SI. 

u 

yi_. 

__i_ 

__SI. 

yi_ 

__i_ 

__SI u 

1.  Basic  agricultural  mechanics  " use  of  common 
hand  and  power  tools 

2.  Welding  and  soldering  - electric  arc  and 
oxy-acetylene  gas  welding,  heating,  brazing, 
cutting  and  soldering 

3.  Safety  - agricultural  accidents  associated 
with  engineering  and  mechanics 

4.  Agricultural  engineering  including  farm 
power,  mar’-inery,  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
'buildings 

5.  Animal  science  including  feeds  and  feeding, 
breeding,  and  managesnent 

6.  Insects,  diseases,  pests,  and  controls 

7.  Crop  production  including  plant  breeding, 
management  and  weed  control 

8.  Food  processing  including  dairy  products, 
meats,  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 

9.  Soil  science  including  bacteriology, 
classification  and  erosion  control  of 
soil,  and  fertilization 
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yi_ 

-I. 

_SI_ 

_JJ 

10. 

Forestry  including  propagation,  management 

and  timber  marketing 

yi_ 

SI. 

— U 

11. 

Horticulture  including  fruits,  vegetables, 
landscaping,  nursery  production,  main- 
taining parks  and  recreational  areas 

yi_ 

^SI. 

u 

12. 

Agricultural  Economics  including  farm 
management,  credit,  marketing,  and 
agricultural  policy 

yi_ 

— I. 

^SI. 

u 

■ 13. 

Occupational  experience  - placement  in 
industry  for  job  training  experience 

yi_ 

^SI. 

u 

1^1. 

Others  - (please  list) 

15. 

Suggestions  for  in?>roving  the  vocational 
agriculture  program 
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The  following  instrunent  is  to  be  used  in  eval^ting  the 
non -farm  occupational  training  progra®.  It  is  want  to  be 
used  as  a yearly  evaluation  at  the  close  of  each  school  year. 
This  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  coiqparing  programs  with 
different  schools  and  should  help  in  program  planni^.  This 
?n"^nt  is  presented  as  a guide  for  this  p^se 

of  the  program.  Teachers  should  add  measurable  items  or 

their  situation. 


EVALUATING  NON-FARM  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 


Guiding  Statement 


Supervised  non-farm  agriculture  occupational  training 
for  students  in  vocational  agriculture  should  provide  pur- 
poseful individualized  and  group  experience  in  non-farm 
agricultural  occi^>atlons.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
experience  should  progress  with  the  ability  of  the  students 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  acquired  salable  skills  and  is 
en^loyable  iq>on  graduation.  Effective  training  necessitates 
continuous,  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  students  with 
parents,  school  administrators,  es^loyees,  and  teachers. 


Some  Facts  and  Figures 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS; 


1.  Each  class  has  an  up-to-date  course  of  stuc^ 

2.  Percent  of  class  time  used  for  siq>ervised  study 

3.  Percent  of  teaching  directly  related  to  student's 

supervised  non-farm  agricultural  occupation 
training  programs  ; 

14^.  Percent  of  teaching  directly  related  to  student 's 
Job  problems  

5.  .Percent  of  teaching  directly  related  to  FFA 

activities  and  leadership  training  . , 

6.  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture 
in  non-farm  agricultural  occiq)ational  training  . . 

Juniors  

Seniors  

Total  

This  total  is  percentage  of  the  total  vocational 
agriculture  enrollment?  
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7.  Number  of  different  occupations  in  which  students  are 

being  trained 

List  the  training  centers  Number  placed  in  each 

a.  

b.  

c.  ______ 

d.  

e.  ___________________  

f.  

8.  Average  nximber  of  hours  of  work  on  the  Job  by  the 

students  

9.  Average  number  of  hours  the  students  worked  on  school 

released  time  


10.  Gross  Income  per  year  per  student  from  non -farm 

related  occupational  prograjns Range 

Average  

’ . I ' ;,v;  i' 

11.  Nxmber  of  resource  persons  used:  Last  year  This  year 


12.  The  program  of  agricultural  education  is  based  on  an 

analysis  of  a survey  of  educational  needs  of  the  students. 
A summary  of  the  analysis  is  on  file.  Describe:  


13.  An  advisory  committee  meetliig  has  assisted  in  evaluating  and 
planning  the  departmental  program.  Describe  _____________ 


er|c 
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GRADUATES* 


Tfears  after  graduation 


In  non-farm 

agricultural  occupations 

1 year  , 
NO.  j 

f 

1 y» 
'no. 

i 

ye 

No. 

No. 

ai,  e 

No. 

mix  o 

In  farm  occv?>ations 

1 

j 

1 

! 

• 

In  agrictxlture  college  or 
agriculture  technical  school 

1 , 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In  occupation  not  related 
to  agriculture 

* Exclude  nuaiber  in  the  Armed  Services 
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SBLECTED  TRENDS 


Two  Last  This 
High  School  Program  Years  Year  Year 

Hours  of  professional  tiioe 
spent  per  veek  in  planning 

for  teaching  

Number  of  student  reference 
bulletins  added  to  department 

library  - . _____ 

Nxiinber  of  courses  or  vork- 
shops  attended  by  the  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  IsqproTlng 

instruction  ______  . - __ 

Number  of  graduates  coi^letlng 
4 years  of  vocational 

agriculture  • ____ 

Percent  of  those  eturoUed  In 
V catlonal  agriculture  as 

freshman  who  graduated  - - 

Average  number  of  visits  per 

high  school  student  per  year  

Average  number  of  is^rovement 

projects  per  student  _ . . . 

Average  net  worth  of  students 
in  non-farm  agricultural 

occupations  _____ 

Average  net  worth  of  students 
in  production  agriculture 

(same  year  basis)  ..  _ 

Nuniber  of  teacher  visits  made 
to  prospective  cooperators 

per  year  _____  _____  - - 
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Two  Last  This 

Years  Year  Year 


Soclo*«conoiiilc  changes  in  the 
local  coRununlty  were  system* 
atlcally  studied  and  program 
changes  made  accordingly 

Number  of  advisory  committee 
meetings  held 

Graduates: 

Average  number  of  vlsts  per 
en?)loyee  per  year 


RESULTS  OR  (XJTCQMBS 


Use  local  Interviews,  employee  and  ea?)loyer  questionnaires, 
observation  and  discussions  as  a basis  for  your  appraisal  of  results. 


Evaluation  Scale:  5 = Excellent; 

1 s Poor. 


4 s Good;  3 = Average;  2 » Pair; 


5^3 


5 3 


5 4 3 


5432 


5 4 3 


1.  The  non-farm  agricultural  occupation 
placement  programs  of  the  students  provided 
a satisfactory  basis  for  teaching  the  agri- 
culturally related  subjects  and  abilities 
li^ortant  to  the  area. 

2.  The  non-farm  placement  programs  are 
resulting  in  sound  student -business  rela- 
tionships with  parents,  school  officials, 
and  prospective  employers. 

3.  Meaningful  non -farm  training  programs  are 
provided  for  those  students  ^0  eiuroll  and 
are  placed  on  the  Job. 

4.  Upon  giedual;ion  and  conpletion  of  the  program, 
the  students  possess  salable  skills. 

5.  The  educational  objectives  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  of  non-farm  agricultural 
occupational  training  have  been  met  in  the 
program. 
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6.  There  is  cooperation  betveen  the 

vocational  agriculture  teacher  and  others 
in  vocational  education  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  school. 

7*  School  and  community  representatives  are 
helping  in  evaluating  and  developing  the 
vocational  agriculture  program. 

6.  The  vocational  agriculture  program  is 
adjusting  satisfactorily  to  changing 
conditions. 

9.  The  students  are  making  desirable  changes 
in  occupational  non-farm  training  programs 
as  a result  of  classroom  teaching. 

10.  Substantial  earnings  and  savings  are  made 
by  students  through  their  supervised  ex- 
perience programs. 

11.  The  classroom  arrangement,  condition,  and 
appearance  provides  a desirable  learning 
environment. 

5^321  12.  The  reference  library  materials  for 

students*  use  are  adequate  and  up-to-date. 


Evaluation  of  Area 

^^321  To  what  extent  does  the  siq)ervised  agri- 

culture occT^ational  training  prograais  for 
.itudents  in  vocational  agriculture  provide 
purposeful  training  and  experiences  in  the 
non-farm  agriculture  related  businesses  and 
which  lead  toward  eiqjioyment  in  a non -farm 
agricultural  occupation? 


54321 

54321 

54321 

54321 
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WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 


Monday.  June  22 


9:00  - 10:15  Are  the  Participants?  What  Has 
Been  Their  Experience  with  Non -farm 
Agricultural  Occupation  Training?  — Moderator  - Wolf 

10:15  - 10:30  Coffee  Break 


10:30  - 11:30  Ii^portance  of  Non-farm  Agricultural 

Occupations  (Emphasis  for  Ohio)  Worrall 

11:30  - I.JOO  Lunch 

1:00  - 2:30  Some  of  the  Problems  in  Conducting  Training 
Progfams  in  Non -farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
As  Related  to  the  State  of  Ohio  (Guidelines  to 
be  observed  to  qmlify  for  Federal  and  for 
State  aid)  Weiler 


2:30  • 2>A5  Coffee  Break 


2:45  - 3:30  v?hat  Are  Some  of  the  Major  Problem  Areas  Affecting 
the  Program  on  the  Local  Level? 

(Making  committee  assignments)  Purkey 


3:30  - 5:00  Buzz  Sessions  by  Individuals  in  Groups 
According  to  Major  Problem  Areas  to 
Identify  Local  Problems 


Tuesday.  June  23 


8:30  - 9:00  jg  Happening  to  the  Graduates  of 

Vocational  Agriculture  from  the 

Johnstown -Monroe  School?  — Stlmpert 

9:00  - 10:00  Summary  of  Studies  Relating  to  Occupational 
Status  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates 
with  Associated  Inplications Cross 


10:00  - 10:15  Coffee  Break 
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10:15  - 11:30 

11:30  - 1:00 
1:00  - 2:30 

2:30  - h:00 
4:00  - 5:00 


8:30  - 10:00 
10:00  - 10:15 
10:15  - 11:30 

11:30  - 1:00 
1:00  - 2:30 


2:30  - 2;l4-5 
2:45  - 5:00 


Tuesday.  June  2^  (Continued) 

Reports  ty  Group  Leaders  Pertaining  to 

the  Prohlems  Identified -Moderator  - Purkey 

Lunch 

The  Occupational  Opportunities  for 

Employees  in  Non-farm  Agricultural  Work  — Brum 

Determining  Agricultural  Non-farm 

Occupations  for  Which  Training  Should 

Be  Provided  in  a School  (Survey  the  need)  - Halterman 

Committee  Meetings  --  Major  Groups 

Assessing  the  Task 
Reviewing  Workshop  Reports 


Wednesday.  June  24 

The  Workshop  Report  

Coffee  Break 

Needs  of  Non-farm  Agricultural  Occupations 


As  Secured  from  the  Ohio  Study ' Brum 

Needs  As  Reported  in  Other  Studies  -----------  Taylor 

Lunch 

Committee  Presentation  of  Plans  for  ^ ^ 

the  Workshop  Report  ” Bu^rkey 

Outlining  the  Task 

Assessing  Responsibilities  • 


Planning  and  Arranging  Consultant  Assistance 
Setting  Goals  and  Deadlines 

Coffee  Break 

Committee  Jfeetings  with  Advisors  to 

Prepare  the  First  Draft  of  the  Workshop  Report 
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Thursday.  June  2^ 


8:30  - 10:00  Reports  of  Committees 


Moderators 


Unifying  the  Task 
Omitting  Duplications 
Assuring  Coverage 

10:00  - 10:15  Coffee  Break 

10:15  - 11:30  Conducting  the  Related  Class  Sesssions  in 
Distributive  Education  — 

Procedure  in  Teaching 
Using  Training  Programs 
Emphasis  upon  How  the  Teaching  Is 
Accomplished  Rather  Than  on  Details 
of  What  and  When 


11:30  •-  12:30  Lunch 

12:30  - 2:15  Conducting  the  Related  Class  Instruction 
in  Diversified  Cooperative  Training  — 


2:15  - 2:30  Coffee  Break 

2:30  - 4:00  Preparing  Individual  Training  Programs  — 

Reviewing  Individual  Training  Guides 
Selecting  Occupations  for  Which  Guides 
Are  to  be  Prepared  During  the 
Workshop  Period 

« Setting  a Pattern  to  Follow  in 

Preparing  Guides 

Locating  Aids  for  Preparing  Guides 


4:00  - 5:00  Committees  Developing  Training 

Programs  for  Selected  Occi^iations 


Wolf 

Purkey 


Ruth 


Struewing 


Ridenour 


Purkey 
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Friday.  June  26 


8:30 


9:30 

9:^5 


9:30  Reports  of  Progress  on  Workshop  Report  

Reviewing  Outlines 
9:1^5  Coffee  Break 

11:30  How  the  Vocational  Services  Utilize 

On-the-joh  Training  (Extent  of  programs, 
common  concerns,  similarity  and. 
dissimilarity  of  procedures,  essentials 
for  success)  Moderator 

Diversified  Oqcupations  

Distributive  Education  — 

Agricultural  Education  

Business  Education  "" 


11:30  - 12:30  Lunch 

12:30  - 1:30  Plans  for  the  Visit  to  the  Newark 
Public  Schools  


Schedule  for  the  Day 
Transportation 
Finding  the  School 
Participating 
Reporting 

1:30  - 2:15  I«ws  to  Consider 

Workman's  Coaqiensatlon 
wage  Laws 
Child  Labor  Laws 
Safe*^  Laws 
Transportatloa 
Liabilities 

2*1S  ~ 2*30  Securing  Reference  Materials  and  Information 
Heedeno  FaciUtate  the  Purpose  of  the 
Workshop  


Purkey 


-Weiler 
Davts . 

Nye 

Dougan 

Llnard 

Nye 

Purkey 


Forster 


wolf 


2:30 


Adjourn 


Monday.  June  29 


8:30  - ^:30  Observing  the  Newark  Distributive 

Education  Program  Nye 

and  Dittlrlbutlva  Education  Teachers' at  Newark 

The  School 

Administration  of  the  'Vocational  Program 
Enrollment 

Student  Qualifications  and  Responsibilities 
Procedure  of  Recniitment  and  Selection 
Occupations  for  Which  Training  Is  Provided 
Related  Instruction  (Class  Schedules,  Content) 
On-the-job  Training 
Cooperator's  Responsibilities 
Teacher's  Responsibilities 
Student's  Responsibilities 
Parent's  Participation 
Facilities 
Resources 

Advisory  Committees 
Student  Evaluation  (Basis) 

Placement  after  Graduation  from  High  School 
Adult  Education 
Teacher's  Qualifications 


Tuesday.  June  30 

8:30  - 9:00  Evaluating  the  Visit  to  the 

Newark  Public  School Moderators  - Purkey 

Wolf 

What  Questions  Were  Unanswered 
What  Did  You  Like 
What  Did  You  Dislike 

9:00  - 10:00  Developing  Facilities  for  a Program  of 

Non-farm  Agricultural  Occupations  ---  Starling 

Cross 


Classrooms 
References 
Teaching  Aids 
Scheduling 


er|c 


10:00  - 10:15  Coffee  Break 
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10:15 


11:30 

1:00 

1:30 

2:00 

2:15 

3:15 

4:00 


Tuesday.  June  30  (Continued) 

11:30  Using  Advisory  Committees  Vteiler 

Selecting  Cooperating  Centers 
Planning  Training  Programs 
Determining  Cooperator's  Responsibilities 

1:00  Lmich 

1:30  Identifying  Pilot  Program  Projects Weiler 

2:00  Agreeing  on  Ground  Rules  for  Pilot  Programs- "Taylor 
2:15  Coffee  Break 

3:15  Committee  Meetings  --  Planning  Individual 

Pilot  Programs  (Teachers  vith  similar  projects 
working  together;  si5)ervisors  as  consultants) 

4:00  Reports  hy  Participants  of  Pilot 

Program  Plans  — ^Modetator- — - Taylor 

5:00  Committee  Meetings  to  Refine  Pilot  Projects 


Wednesday.  July  1 

8:30  - 9:25  First  Review  of  Workshop  Reports — Modera tor s-r -Wolf 

Purkey 


Committee  I 


9:25  - 

10:20 

Committee  11 

10:20  - 

10:35 

Coffee  Break 

10:35  - 

11:30 

Committee  III 

11:30  - 

1:00 

Lunch 

1:00  - 

1:55 

Committee  IV 

1:55  - 

2:50 

Committee  V 

2:50  - 

3:05 

Coffee  Break 
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Wednesday.  July  1 (Continued) 

3:05  “ 4:00  Committee  VI 

4:00  - 5:00  Committee  Meeting (What  else  is  needed  to 
develop  the  necessary  understandings  and  to 
he  prepared  for  the  task  of  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  to  students  interested  in  non-farm 
agricultural  occupations  and^  also^  to  prepare 
a worthwhile  workshop  report?) 


Thursday.  July  2 

8:30  - 10:00  What  Should  Students  Know  Prior  to  Their  On-the- 

job  Training  (Panel)  ------ —••—-^•"‘•Modfiratojr-*-  Brim 

Fetters 
Barnhart 
Mann 
Howe Is 
Metcalf 
Colville 
Judy 
Vogt 


10:00  - 10:15  Coffee  Break 

10:15  - 11:30  Preparing  Students  in  Agriculture  I and  II  for 
Non-farm  Agricultural  Vocations  (The  vocational 
agriculture  curriculum  for  Agriculture  I and  II 
and  probably  III  if  only  Agriculture  IV  is  for 

off-farra  job  training)  — Guiler 

Kantner 


11:30  - 1:00  Lunch 


1:00  - 2:15  The  Curricula  (What,  When,  What  Amount)  for 
One  and  for  Two  Years  of  Specialized  Non-farm 
Agricultural  Vocational  Training  — Kantner 


2:15  - 2:45  Making  Adaptations  for  Individual  Situations --Starling 
2:45  - 3:00  Coffee  Break 


3:00  - 4:00  Providing  Available  References  and 

Classroom  Teaching  Aids  

4:00  - 5:00  Committee  Meetings  on  Workshop  Report 


Ridenour 

Starling 
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Friday,  JuJ-v  ^ 

8:00  - 9:30  Conducting  the  On-the-job  Training 

Program  (Panel)  -Moderator  - Dougan 

Lillick 

' Gassman 

Slough 

Cunningham 

Determining  the  Time  for  Experiences 
(During  the  day,  after  the  school  day, 
weekends,  summer) 

Selecting  the  Cooperators 
Developing  Effective  Relationships 
among  Cooperators,  Students,  Parents, 

School  Administrators,  Faculty,  and 
Coordinating  Teachers 

9:30  - 9:^5  Coffee  Break 

9:^5  ■ 11:30  Plaiming  the  Experience  Program 

Planning  the  Cooperator  Teaching  Program 
Utilizing  Advisory  Committees 

11:30  - 12:30  Lunch 


12:30  - 2:30  Supervising  and  Coordinating  the 

Classroom  Instruction  with  Experience 
Individual  Instruction 
Changing  Training  Stations  to 
Secure  Maximum  Experience 
Evaluating  Students 
Informing  the  Public 


2:30  Adjourn 


l45 


Monday,  Jvtly  6 


8:30 


10:00 


Teaching  Students  to  Keep  and  to  Use  the 
Student  Record  Book 


10:00  - 10:15  Coffee  Break 


10:15  - 11:30  Records  Needed  for  Non-farm  Agricultural 

Occt^jations  Training Crabbe 

State  and  Federal  (Administrative) 

School  (Administrative) 

Teacher  (Departmental) 

Cooperator  (Administrative) 

Student  (Training  Aid) 

11:30  - 1:00  Lunch 

1:00  - 2:30  Experiences  of  Ohio  Teachers  with  On-the-job 

Training  for  Non-farm  Agricultural  Occupa- 
tions (Panel)  —Moderator  - Weiler 

Winland 

Crabbe 

Fruth 


2:30  - 2:45  Coffee  Break 

2:45  - 5:00  Committee  Meetings  — Preparing  Second  Draft 

of  Workshop  Report 


Tuesday.  July  1 

8:00  - 11:30  Committee  Meetings 
11:30  - 1:00  Lunch 

1:00  - 2:30  Placing  Graduates,  Follow-up  of  Graduates, 

Conducting  Programs  of  Adult  Education  Ruble 


2:30  - 2:45  Coffee  Break 

2:45  - 5:00  Evaluating  the  Program  of  Vocational 

Agricult\rre  (Non-farm)  


Ruble 

Woodln 


Wednesday.  Jxily  8 


8:00  - 

9:00 

Report  of  Committee  I 

9:00  - 

10:00 

Report  of  Committee  II 

10:00  - 

10: 15 

Coffee  Break 

10:15  - 

11:30 

Report  of  Committee  III 

11:30  - 

1:00 

Lunch 

1:00  - 

2:00 

Report  of  Committee  IV 

2:00  - 

3:00 

Report  of  Committee  V 

3:00  - 

4:00 

Report  of  Committee  VI 

4:00  - 

5:00 

Committee  Meetings  to  Perfect  the  Reports 

Thursday.  July  2 

8:00  - 9:30  How  Men  Engaged  in  Agri-business  Look  at 
Vocational  Training  for  Enqployment  in 
Their  Fields  of  Interest  Moderator  ” Weiler 

Allgyer 

Martin 

Whitney 

Greenleaf 

Woods 

Gehrig 


9:30  - 9:45  Coffee  Break 

9:45  - 11:30  Submitting  Copies  of  Detailed  Pilot  Project 
Plans  by  Each  Participant,  Previously 
Reviewed  and  Accepted  by  an  Authorized 
Assistant  Supervisor  Taylor 


11:30  - 1:00  Lunch 
1:00  - 5:00  Connittee  Meetings 


Friday,  July  10 

8:00  - 11:30  Presentation  of  Final  Reports 
11:30  - 12:30  Lunch 

12:30  - 2:30  Eval-aating  the  Workshop 

2:30 


Wolf 


Weiler 


Adjourn 
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RESOURCE  PERSONS 

Ohio  Af^lculturai  Education  Stafl 

Herbert  D.  Brum,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Leslie  F.  Crabbe,  Assistant  Sv^ervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

James  E.  Dougan,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Gilbert  S.  Guiler,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  ColumbiiS,  Ohio 

Earl  F.  Kantner,  Youth  Program  Consultant,  Vocational  Agricult\ire, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Harlan  E.  Ridenour,  Instructional'  Materials  Consultant,  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Floyd  J.  Ruble,  Assistant  Stqpervisor  of  Vocational  Agricoilture, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

John  T.  Starling,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director,  Rational  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
and  Research  in  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Warren  G.  Weiler,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Ralph  J.  WOodin,  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Others 

Roy  Allgyer,  Executive  Secretary,  Independent  Livestock  Marketing 
Association,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ivan  Barnhart,  Manager,  Brubaker's  Elevator,  Tipp  City,  Ohio 

Merle  Colville,  Licking  Coimty  Implement  Company,  Johnstown, 

Ohio 


O 
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Irving  Cross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Colorado  State 
University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Rex  Cunningham,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Arcadia  High 
School,  Arcadia,  Ohio 

Harry  F.  Davis,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Technical  Education, 

State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio 

iiUthcr  Fetters,  i'ianager,  Johnstown  Elevator,  Johnstown,  Ohio 

Ralph  S.  Forster,  Chief,  Division  of  Women  and  Minors  and  Minimum 
Wages,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Columbus, 
Ohio 


Archie  Fruth,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Hopewell -Loudon 
High  School,  Bascom,  Ohio 

Fred  Gassnan,  Parent  and  School  Board  Member,  Arcadia,  Ohio 

Clarence  Gehrig,  Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  Columbus,  Ohio 

George  Greenleaf , Executive  Vice  President,  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
Association  of  Ohio,  Worthington,  Ohio 

Jerry  J.  Halterman,  Instructor,  Agricultural  Engineer ing> Modesto 
Junior  College,  Modesto,  California 

August  Judy,  Hemmelgas  and  Sons,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Fred  Lilllck,  Manager,  Landmark  Farm  Bureau  Cooperatives,  Findlay^ 

Ohio 

Fred  Linard,  COE  Coordinator,  Southwestern  City  School,  Grove  City, 
Ohio 

Donald  Mann,  Manager,  Landmark  Farm  Bureau  Cooperatives,  Fremont,  Ohio 

Harold  tfartin.  Personnel  Training  Division,  Landmark  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperatives,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Robert  Metcalf,  Representative,  Saiinders  Seeds,  Tipp  City,  Ohio 

Howard  Howels,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Fremont  High 
School,  Fremont,  Ohio 

Bernard  Ky6,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Colmbus,  Ohio 
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William  Ruth,  Distributive  Education  Coordinator,  Whitehall 
Schools,  Whitehall,  Ohio 

James  Slough,  Principal,  Arcadia  High  School,  Arcadia,  Ohio 

Paul  Strueving,  Principal,  Tippecanoe  High  School,  Tipp  City, 
Ohio 


J.  E,  Vogt,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Coldwater  High 
School,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Charles  Whitney,  Executive  Director,  Farm  and  Power  Equipment 
Retailers  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Ivan  Winland,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Jefferson  High 
School,  Jefferson,  Ohio 


Robert  Woods,  Pviblic  Relations  Director,  Bob  Evans  Sausage 
Conpany,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Robert  Worrall, 


Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
ColuBibus  ^ Ohio 
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"If  we  are  learning  anything  from 
our  experience,  we  are  learning  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  work,  and 
the  first  work  of  these  times  and  the 
first  work  of  our  society  is  education.” 

—Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Thomas  W.  Braden 
President 

Raymond  J.  Daba,  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Talcott  Bates;  Daniel  A.  Collins;  Dorman 
L.  Commons;  Gerald  Kennedy;  Mrs.  ^y- 
mour  Mathiesen;  William  A.  Norris;  Milton 
L.  Schwartz;  Ben  N.  Scott;  Max  Rafferty, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer;  Newton  K, 
Chase,  Special  Consultant;  Jerry  J.  Keating, 
Special  Representative 
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EDUCATION 
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sociate Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Chief,  Division  of  Higher  Education; 
J.  Graham  Sullivan,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  and  Chief,  Division 
of  Induction;  Ronald  W.  Cox,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Chief,  Division  of  Public  ^hool  Admin- 
istration; Francis  W.  Doyle,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  Chief, 
Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

Wesley  P.  Smith 
Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Don  R.  Youngreen,  Richard  P.  Wilcoxon 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Byron  J.  McMahon,  Chief 
E.  David  Graf,  jr..  Assistant  Chief;  Sam- 
uel L.  Barrett,  George  P.  Couper,  Kenneth 
B.  Cutler,  W.  James  Maynard,  Robert  H. 
Pedersen,  J.  Everett  Walker,  Donald  Wilson 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Rulon  C.  Van  Wagenen,  Chief 
Leland  P.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Chief;  C. 
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Y.  Mills,  Cora  N.  Price,  Mrs.  Dorothy  W, 
Stone,  Maurine  Vander  Griend 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
Ernest  G.  Kramer,  Chief 
Richard  S.  Nelson,  Assistant  Chief;  Dr*vid 
Allen,  Edward  W.  Bent,  Lee  D.  Bodkin, 
Harvey  N.  Gruber,  James  A.  Herman,  Karl 
F.  Jacobson,  Russell  P.  Journigan,  Paul  V. 
Lofgren,  Sidney  E.  McGaw,  Joseph  G. 
McLaughlin,  Rii.hard  W.  Nevins,  John  P. 
Peper,  Gerhart  F.  Peters,  Clyde  A.  Pope, 
Michael  J.  Rielley,  George  L.  Rosecrans, 
Cedric  Rowntree,  Robert  H.  Shaw,  J.  Win- 
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CONFERENCE  ON  TOMORROW 

Delegates  representing  a cross-section  of  Cali- 
fornia’s leaders  met  to  consider  the  place  of 
vocational  education  in  tomorrow’s  world  2 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 

THE  OPENING  SESSION 

Before  more  than  800  delegates,  Max  Rafferty, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  opened 

the  first  session  of  the  two-day  conference  .^...  9 

THE  HONORABLE  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

The  Kentucky  Congressman  who  led  the  way 
in  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  called  for  more  help  for  elementary  and 


secondary  schools 10 

SEYMOUR  WOLFBEIN 

Shifting  labor  patterns  and  the  boom  in  teen- 
agers drew  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department’s  leading  manpower  specialist  15 


THE  HONORABLE  MARY  CONWAY  KOHLER 

One  of  America’s  experts  on  juvenile  prob- 
lems, blending  judicial  experience  with  a 
woman’s  compassion,  reminded  her  audience 
of  the  varied  problems  of  young  people  with- 
out jobs  1 S 

WALTER  M*  ARNOLD 

The  Assistant  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
spotlighted  national  successes  and  failures  in 
vocational  education,  and  urged  California  to 
continue  its  leadership  in  the  field  24 

NOW  HEAR  YOUTH 

Young  people  whose  successful  careers  stem 
from  current  California  vocational  education 
programs  encouraged  conference  delegates  to 
explore  future  vocational  training  needs  ......  30 

PAUL  H.  SHEATS 

The  Dean  of  University  of  California  Exten- 
sion urged  broad  new  courses  of  continuing 
education  for  adults,  including  company-paid 
programs  32 

THE  HONORABLE  EDMUND  G.  BROWN 

California’s  Governor  challenged  delegates  in 
their  closing  session  to  look  for  new  paths  to 
success  in  vocational  education  40 

DISCUSSION  SECTIONS 

Delegates  explored  vocational  education  prob- 
lems and  made  recommendations  for  solving 
them  ..._ , 45 


III 


"The  basic  purpose  of  our  voca- 
tional education  effort  is  sound  and 
su£Sciently  broad  to  provide  a basis 
for  meeting  future  needs.  However, 
the  technological  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  all  occupations  call  for 
a review  and  reevaluation.” 

— ^JoHN  F.  Kennedy 

February  20,  1961 
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Preface 

Gilifomians  have  long  valued  all  aspects  of  education  and  have 
allocated  a major  portion  of  the  state’s  resources  to  a public  school 
system  designed  to  benefit  all  citizens  in  all  areas  of  educational 
preparation.  To  meet  the  needs  of  Gilifomia’s  millions  in  these  dec** 
ades  of  breathtaking  technological  change,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  education — particularly  vocational  education — to 
adjust  to  modem  needs.  No  longer  is  there  time  for  a slow  dilSPusion 
of  occupational  changes  into  the  educational  curriculum.  Change 
must  be  rapid;  otherwise  our  complex  social  and  economic  systems 
can  be  seriously  damaged. 

It  was  to  chart  a new  course  for  vocational  education  that  the 
California  State  Conference  on  Vocational  Education  was  convened. 
A cross-section  of  Californians  met  the  issues  head  on  in  an  intensive 
two  days  of  discussion,  reflection,  and  deliberation. 

This  report  is  intended  to  provide  a summary  of  the  discussions, 
the  actions,  and  the  points  of  view  expressed  at  the  conference.  In  a 
sense,  this  report  may  serve  as  a window  to  the  future  development 
of  vocational  education  in  California. 


Thomas  W.  Braden 
Presidem 

State  Board  of  Education 


Max  Rafferty 

Superintendent  of  Ptiblic  Instruction 
and  Director  of  Education 
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Hm  CONFERENCE  01 

By  Lachlan  MacDonald 


A PIONEER  CONFERENCE  for  policv-lcvcl  Study  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  state  o(  California  has  given 
definition  to  the  new  dimensions  of  a large-scale  pro- 
gram in  occupational  training. 

Some  800  delegates  of  community,  industry,  labor, 
business,  church,  and  school  groups  met  together  and 
heard  from  key  national,  state,  and  local  authorities. 
Their  aim:  to  develop  greater  understanding  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  current  and  future  educational 
needs  of  the  nation’s  work  force. 

The  two-day  conference  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles,  January  11-12,  1965,  created  a pattern 
of  information,  discussion,  and  cooperation  designed  to 
improve  and  expand  vocational  education  in  California 
high  schools,  adult  education  programs,  and  junior  col- 
leges. At  the  same  time  the  conference  demonstrated 
ways  in  which  other  states  may  develop  plans  to  uti- 
lize the  benefits  of  extensive  and  complex  federal  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  far-reaching  \’'ocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

Immediate  press,  radio,  and  television  response  and 
the  comments  of  the  delegates  themselves  indicate  the 
growth  of  greater  understanding,  acceptance,  and  will- 
ingness to  support  vocational  education  programs. 

The  conference,  which  was  called  by  Max  Rafferty, 
California’s  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 


the  State  Board  of  Education,  laid  a basis  for  reestab- 
lishment of  the  dignity  of  work  and  the  value  of  labor. 

Those  in  attendance  heard  six  general  session  ad- 
dresses on  major  topics  which  were  supplemented  by 
detailed  presentations  in  11  afternoon  discussion  ses- 
sions. In  addition,  six  young  people  presented  “Now 
Hear  Youth,”  a panel  on  current  vocational  experi- 
ences. Written  versions  of  the  general  session  speeches 
and  summaries  of  the  discussions  and  of  the  youth 
panel  appear  in  this  report. 

Tomorrow  science  will  have  moved  forward 
yet  one  more  stepy  and  there  will  be  no  appeal 
from  the  judgment  which  will  then  be  pro^ 
nounced  on  the  uneducated. 

— Alfred  North  Whitehead 

The  chief  legislative  topic  among  conferees  was  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  some  au- 
thorities predicted  will  have  a national  influence  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  milestone  laws  which  estab- 
lished America’s  land-grant  colleges  and  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  operated  in  connection  with 
them. 


TOMORROW 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  its  roots 
in  the  National  Vocational  Education  acts  first  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  1917  and  subsequently  amended. 
Every  year  since  1917,  Congress  has  reviewed  the  lo~ 
cal-state-'federal  programs,  which  have  been  expanded 
and  extended  by  several  successive  enactments. 

The  major  vocational  education  statutes,  which 
many  attending  the  conference  have  helped  to  develop 
or  implement  at  various  levels  of  society,  are: 

• The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  which  provides  $7 
million  annually  toward  preparation  of  vocational 
education  teachers,  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion progrsps,  and  state  (.evelopment  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture,  the  trades,  homemaking, 
and  industry 

• The  George-Barden  Act  of  1946,  which  provides 
$29  million  annually  for  further  vocational  educa- 
tion 

• The  Pracdcal  Nurse  Amendment  of  1956,  which 
provides  $5  million  annually  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  adequately  trained  professional  and  practical 
nurses  and  health  personnel 

• The  Fishery  Training  Amendment  of  1956,  which 
provides  $180,000  annually  for  fishery  personnel 
training 

• The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
which  provides  $15  million  annually  for  technician 
training 

• The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  which  provides  for  the  retraining  of  persons 
displaced  by  automation  and  other  changes  in  the 
economy.  In  1964-65  this  program  provided  $110 
million  for  such  training  and  allowances 

• The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  which  pro- 
vided $4.5  million  annually  for  training  in  econom- 
ically distressed  areas  until  1965 

In  addition,  special  World  War  II  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  trained  7.5  million  people  in  a five- 
year  period,  at  a cost  of  $297  million. 

In  fiscal  1964  the  combined  federal  statutes,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  were 
providing  $170.6  million  annually  to  benefit  4 million 
students  (half  of  them  adults)  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Every  state  and  territory  offers  federally 
aided  vocational  educational  programs;  in  all  but  the 
most  recent  programs,  states  must  match  federal  funds, 
dollar  for  dollar. 

On  February  20,  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  American  education, 
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told  of  his  plans  to  convene  an  advisory  body  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  current  national  vocational  education 
acts  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improving  and 
redirecting  the  program. 

Every  individual  has  a place  to  fill  in  the 
world,  and  is  important  in  some  respect  whether 
he  chooses  to  be  so  or  not. 

— Nathaniel  Havthorne 

On  October  5,  1961,  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
had  appointed  the  panel  of  consultants  on  vocational 
education.  The  panel  r included  its  review  and  sub- 
mitted its  report  in  November,  1962.  Copies  of  the 
report.  Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work, 
along  with  appendixes  and  a summary  report,  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C., 
90402. 

In  Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work,  the 
President's  panel  charted  the  course  of  the  new  pro- 
grams which  vocational  education  must  develop  to 
serve  a nation  in  technological  and  economic  change. 

The  panel  pointed  out  that  of  the  87  million  people 
working  full-time  by  1970,  26  million  of  them  will  be 
young  workers  starting  jobs  for  the  first  time.  To 
make  sure  that  these  young  people  have  the  aptitudes. 


skills,  and  education  to  match  the  needs  of  the  eco 
omy  is  a giant  task. 

Of  every  ten  pupils  now  in  elementary  schools,  thr 
will  not  graduate  from  high  school,  three  will  gra 
uate  and  go  to  work,  and  four  will  continue  their  ed 
cation.  Of  the  four,  only  two  will  finish  four  yea 
of  college.  In  other  words,  even  though  college  enro 
ments  will  double  during  this  decade,  eight  out 
ten  pupils  now  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  w 
not  graduate  from  college.  How,  asked  the  Presiden 
panel,  will  these  eight  out  of  ten  fare  in  the  changii 
world  of  work? 

The  panel  recommended  a local-state-federal  pai 
nership  to  teach  the  skills  the  nation  needs.  It  reporn 
that: 

• Vocational  education  is  not  available  in  enouf 
schools. 

• Vocational  education  is  not  available  to  all  wl 
need  it. 

• Vocational  education  is  not  preparing  fot  enou( 
jobs. 

• The  need  for  technical  training  after  high  school 
critical. 

In  a specific  agenda  for  action,  the  panel  propos< 
federal  appropriations  for: 

1.  Youth  in  high  school  who  are  preparing  to  ent 
the  labor  market  or  to  become  homemakers 


The  conference  explored  mh 


2.  High  school  youth  with  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram 

3.  Youth  and  adults  who  have  completed  or  left 
high  school  and  are  full-time  students  preparing  to 
enter  the  labor  market 

4.  Youth  and  adults  unemployed  or  at  work  who 
need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  employment 
stability 

5.  Services  and  facilities  required  to  assure  quality 
in  all  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 

Congressional  leadership  was  quick  to  recognize  the 
priority  and  practicality  of  the  panel’s  call  for  appro- 
priations. With  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  a program  of  federal  assistance  which 
will  reach  $225  million  annually  was  provided  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  vocational  education. 

The  implications  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  were  explained  at  the  conference  by  Walter 
Arnold,  Assistant  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Vocational  Education  Services: 

The  bill  removes  the  so-called  restrictions  or  limitations 
that  previously  existed  under  the  older  Vocational  Education 
acts  and  now  opens  wide  to  the  states  and  their  school  sys- 
tems many  opportunities  for  expanding  services.  For  exam- 
ple, the  New  Vocational  Education  Act  requires  that  the 
programs  be  geared  much  more  closely  to  the  labor  market 
needs.  It  identifies  employment  opportunities.  It  opens  wide 
the  whole  range  of  occupations  for  assistance  in  organizing 
training  other  than  in  the  professions.  It  suggests,  and  in  fact 
almost  requires,  that  training  opportunities  be  offered  for  all 
levels  of  ability  in  jobs  other  than  professions.  It  contem- 
plates that  all  kinds  of  institutions  in  the  country  will  be 
used;  that  i^  the  comprehensive  high  schools,  the  vocational- 
technical  high  schools,  so-called  area  schools,  junior  and 
community  colleges,  and  in  fact  the  four-year  colleges  and 
the  universities. 

Dr.  Arnold  pointed  out  that  the  law  requires  con- 
stant evaluation  of  its  own  program,  with  the  first 
evaluation  group,  which  will  be  appointed  next  vear, 
to  report  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1968.  Another 
important  feature  is  the  provision  of  10  percent  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  research  into  vocational-tech- 
nical education  problems  throughout  the  country. 


“In  general,”  Dr.  Arnold  summarized,  “all  these 
measures  contemplate  a much  more  massive  attack  on 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  country.” 

Most  appropriately,  the  keynote  speaker  of  the 
California  State  Conference  on  Vocational  Education 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  the  Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  Congressman  from 
the  Seventh  District,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Pointing  out  that  national  problems  become  state 
problems  because  of  population  mobility.  Congressman 
Perkins  suggested  ways  in  which  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  will  help  Americans  to  meet  the  changes 
created  by  automation,  defense  needs,  dropout  trends, 
minority  group  struggles,  and  other  problems.  He  fo- 
cused attention  on  a lack  in  education  in  basic  skills 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  education 
which  would  make  individual  adjustment  possible,  en- 
abling persons  to  reach  their  potential  and  profit  from 
established  programs. 

There  is  as  much  dignity  in  tdlmg  a field  as 
in  writing  a poem, 

— ^Booker  T.  Washington 

The  Congressman  praised  California  for  setting  a 
pattern  of  leadership  by  utilizing  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  for  local  programs. 

The  Kentuckian’s  message  to  Californians  followed 
the  opening  remarks  of  Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  announced  plans  for  a na- 
tionwide conference  of  the  states  which  he  hoped 


would  chart  the  course  of  education  ^or  the  next  dec- 
ade, particularly  in  the  area  of  vocational  education. 

‘‘More  of  our  young  people  are  involved  in  this  area 
than  any  other,  and,  therefore,  it  is  going  to  assume 
a proportionately  large  place  on  the  national  scale,” 
&lifomia’s  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  noted. 


Each  man  bos  his  vacation.  The  talent  is  the 
call, 

-—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Dr.  Rafferty  posed  some  general  questions  for  the 
delegates,  urging  them  not  to  be  satisfied  with  theo- 
retical answers  to  questions  like  the  following:  What 
should  we  be  teaching  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school 
area  of  vocational  education?  Is  what  we  are  doing 
now  adequate?  How  can  vocational  education  help 
solve  the  dropout  problem?  How  can  it  solve  the  youth 
unemployment  problems?  What  do  business,  industry. 


For  some  the  conference  was 
an  initiation  into  a larger 
world  of  vocational  educa- 
tion than  they  had  previously 
experienced. 


and  labor  want  the  schools  to  turn  out  in  the  way  of 
raw  material  for  the  factories  and  the  businesses  of  the 
1970s  and  1980s? 

The  delegates  heard  Seymour  Wolfbein,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  Train- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  predict  that  “the 
entire  employment  picture  in  the  United  States  is 
going  to  charge  radically  in  the  next  ten  years.”  He 
recommended  a vocational  education  process  which 
would  “help  peoples  at  all  stages  of  educational  devel- 
opment ...  to  withstand  the  inevitable  changes  that 
are  going  to  occur.” 

Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor  of  California,  told 
the  delegates  how  new  methods  may  be  used  to  solve 
community  problems  in  Califomia-problems  related 
to  transportation,  institutions,  sanitation,  and  other  op- 
erations of  government  and  industry.  Scientists  and 
engineers  of  the  space  age  have  “the  ability  to  think 
in  terms  of  new  dimensions,  to  break  down  barriers, 
and  to  use  technological  skills  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  everyday  world.  We  have  asked  these  talented 
men,  who  so  far  have  had  their  minds  on  the  stars,  to 
use  their  skills  on  earth,”  the  Governor  said. 
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He  also  told  the  delegates  that  California  has  asked 
aerospace  engineers  to  design  systems  that  will  “im- 
prove our  data”  on  educational  requirements.  And  the 
work  of  these  engineers  will  have  implications  for 
vocational  education,  he  said. 

After  listening  to  the  speakers  and  taking  extensive 
notes  in  their  discussion  sessions,  the  delegates  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  summarize  the  conference 
events. 

For  some  the  conference  was  an  initiation  into  a 
larger  world  of  vocational  education  than  they  had 
previously  experienced. 

Others,  familiar  with  the  terms  and  ideas,  occasion- 
ally drifted  into  restatements;  yet,  they  were  able  to 
reflect  independently  on  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  As  the  conference  report  was  being  prepared, 
comments  from  those  attending  were  beginning  to  be 
heard: 

“Vocational  education  is  being  recognized  in  a form 
that  is  going  to  be  more  palatable  to  nonvocadonal 
educators.” 

“This  is  an  important  step  in  getting  the  state  master 
plan  for  vocational  education  underway.” 


“1  think  the  conference  idendfleA  the  interested  and 
aedve  persons  in  vocadonal  educadon.  As  an  industrial 
man,  I was  interested  in  the  increased  ability  to  com- 
municate with  people  in  vocadonal  educadon.” 
“Vocadonal  educadon  is  an  area  where  management 
and  labor  can  get  together  and  better  understand  each 
other's  feelings  and  problems.” 

In  statements  like  these  the  delegates  indicated  the 
impact  the  conference  had  upon  their  own  concepts 
of  vocadonal  educadon. 

4 If  the  answers  to  our  social  problems  are  hard  to 
formulate,  the  experience  at  the  conference  was  never- 
theless significant.  The  fabric  of  California  vocadonal 
educadon  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  nor  does  its  image 
in  the  public  eye  reflect  past  stereotypes. 

The  principle  of  change  is  being  accepted;  the 
specifics  of  new  acdon  are  yet  to  come. 


There  is  no  trade  or  emjjdoyment  but  the 
young  man  following  it  may  become  a hero, 
—Walt  Whitman 
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The 

Opening 

Session 


Dfxecates  to  the  California  State  Conference  on 
Vocational  Education  were  a varied  group.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  conference,  business  execu- 
tives rubbed  shoulders  with  turret-la^he  operators, 
and  scientists  settled  themselves  in  seats  next  to  teen- 
aged  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 

The  mixture  was  not  accidental.  Invitations  to 
participate  in  the  conference  purposely  had  been 
extended  to  a cross-section  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  As  a means  of  ensuring  new  viewpoints  and 
ideas,  the  conference  planners  had  been  especially 
careful  to  invite  persons  not  fully  familiar  with  the 
history  of  vocational  education. 

While  delegates  were  finding  their  seats  for  the 
opening  session,  press  representatives  were  inter- 
viewing key  conference  speakers.  The  interviews 
were  focused  on  teenage  employment  problems. 
Seymour  Wolfbein  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  reminded  newsmen  that  the  percent  of  teen- 
agers looking  for  work  was  well  over  twice  that 
of  the  adult  population-and  that  the  percent  of 
unemployed  teenagers  in  racial  minority  groups  was 
twice  what  it  was  for  the  average  teenage  figure. 

Superintendent  of  Publip  Instruction  Max  Raf- 
ferty, commenting  to  the  press  oh  outmoded  high 
school  vocational  education  cour^,  said  that  too 
many  teenagers  were  “building  birdcages  and  over- 
hauling jalopies”;  he  called  for  more  meaningful 
programs. 

Soft-spoken  Carl  D.  Perkins,  the  Kentucky 
Congressman  who  shepherded  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, praised  California  vocational  education 
leadership  but  recommended  more  national  concern 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  a base 
for  training  in  complex  vocational  skills. 

After  the  interviews  were  completed,  the  guest 
speakers  took  their  places  on  the  podium  of  the 
conference  hall,  a high  school  ROiC  color  guard 
carried  the  flag  down  the  aisle,  and  Dr.  Raffert)' 
rapped  his  gavel  to  open  the  first  general  session  of 
the  conference. 


Califomit^s  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Max  Rafferty  addressed  the 
opening  session. 


The  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins 


Man’s  Relationshi 


1 AM  DELIGHTED  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  in 
the  magnificent  state  of  California  and  am  pleased  to 
extend  my  greetings  to  your  fine  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Edmund  G.  Brown,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
officers  of  your  state  conference.  I wish  to  compliment 
pr.  Raffedy  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
pioneering  in  a conference  of  this  nature.  I well  realize 
that  you  will  not  obtain  all  the  answers  that  you  are 
seeking,  but  you  will  make  much  progress.  I am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
home  state  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  who  work 
with  me  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. I have  heard  many  fine  and  remarkable  things 
about  California  opportunities  from  Jimmy  Roosevelt, 
Geoige  Brown,  Gus  Hawkins,  and  Alphonzo  Bell,  all 
four  of  whom  as  members  of  Congress  served  on  the 
committee  and  contributed  in  writing  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

Before  I get  into  this  discussion,  I want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Paul  Sheats,  Dean  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion, University  of  California.  He  served  on  the  voca- 
tional education  panel,  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  legislation 
that  was  finally  enacted  embodied  many  of  the  panel’s 
recommendations. 

In  spite  of  man’s  remarkable  facility  to  adjust  to 
the  whims  of  nature  and  the  physical  forces  which 
constantly  threaten  his  security,  he  finds  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  to  the  adversities  of  his  own  makir^. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  rapidly  changing  economic 
conditions  that  have  occurred,  accelerated  by  the  new 
technologies  which  scientific  investigation  and  research 
have  produced.  Technology  has  enabled  less  than  10 
percent  of  our  population  to  provide  enough  food  to 
feed  the  entire  population,  with  gigantic  surpluses  that 
pose  tremendous  problems.  Technological  change  and 
the  ensuing  automation  of  many  economic  activities 
have  created  job  dislocations  not  only  off  the  farm  but 
in  all  types  of  industry  in  this  country.  The  shift  of 
employment  from  farm  to  city  has  placed  great  de- 
mands OR  our  educational  systems  and  institutions  to 


assMe  om  rural  youth  of  an  educational  background 
which  will  be  suitable  to  the  world  of  work  they  will 
find  upon  graduation. 

The  88th  Congress  has  been  often  referred  to  as  the 
“Education  Congress,”  and  well  it  might  be,  for  it 
passed  a number  of  monumental  acts  directed  toward 
helping  our  educational  system  adjust  man  to  his 
changing  work  environment. 

The  88th  Congress,  in  thinking  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional needs,  did  not  confine  itself  to  bricks  and  mortar. 
In  the  amendments  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  Student  Loan  Program  was  greatly  expanded 
and  its  payment  provisions  liberalized.  In  addition,  the 
so-called  Antipoverty  Bill,  which  was  fashioned  in  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  created  a 
work-study  program  for  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  88th  Congress  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  needs 
of  higher  education.  The  largest  federal  vocational  as- 
sistance program  in  history  was  enacted  in  the  form 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  For  the  first 
time,  federal  funds  became  available  to  assist  state  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

In  November,  1964,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  an- 
nounced the  allocation  of  169  million  dollars  from 
federal  funds  to  the  states  for  operation  of  vocational 
education  programs.  California  received  the  largest 
allotment— Jl  1,283,295,  a dramatic  increase  over  the 
previous  rate  of  federal  contribution  for  vocational 
education,  which  was  about  $3,067,741.  These  funds 
may  be  used  not  only  for  construction,  but  also  for  the 
pa)^ent  of  teachers’  salaries  and  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  and  materials.  Written  into  the  law  were 
firm  provisions  to  initiate  a work-study  program 
which  will  enable  many  deserving  students  to  obtain 
the  necessary  financial  assistance  to  attend  vocational 
schools. 

I commend  your  state  for  its  leadership  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  Responsible  California 
administrators  made  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
hearings  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  in  fash- 
ioning the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  C W. 
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to  His  Working  Environment 


Patrick,  President  of  San  Diego  Junior  College,  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  of  the 
California  Junior  College  Association,  and  he  gave  the 
committee  keen  insight  into  problems  of  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  education  in  California. 

I have  also  observed  that  California  has  an  outstand- 
ing  program.  Within  three  months  after  Congress 
made  funds  available,  California  was  fully  operational 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

Because  California  was  first  in  the  nation  to  obtain 
approval  for  its  state  plan,  at  least  200  California  school 
districts  are  now  operating  new  or  extended  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

California's  program  of  vocational  education,  long 
the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  has  been  ac- 
complished through  dependence  upon  the  comprehen- 
sive school  principle,  making  vocational  instruction  a 
part  of  the  total  stream  of  public  education,  not  some- 
thing secured  in  special  vocational  or  trade  schools, 
which  segregate  boys  and  girls  on  the  basis  of  their 
occupational  choices. 

You  are  going  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  new 
breakthroughs  in  vocational  education  at  every  level: 
high  school,  adult  school,  and  junior  college.  The  new 
funds  have  become  “seed  money”  to  many  districts; 
they  serve  as  incentives  to  experiment.  I feel  that  you 


will  come  out  of  this  conference  with  suggestions  and 
recommendations  that  will  benefit  not  only  the  state 
of  California  but  the  whole  American  educational  sys- 
tem. This  conference  certainly  will  benefit  labor  and 
management  and  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  dropouts. 

Congress  has  been  aware  of  the  challenge  of  this 
dropout  problem.  It  has  acted  through  a number  of 
programs  to  help  individuals  suffering  from  lack  of 
education  and  work.  Under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed adults  can  receive  subsistence  payments  while 
attending  vocational  education  training  courses  de- 
signed to  fit  them  for  remunerative  occupations.  This 
program  is  designed  to  extend  to  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed group  in  that  it  also  permits  instruction  of 
those  who  lack  the  fundamentals  in  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics,  which  are  so  necessary  to  secure  the 
maximum  benefit  from  vocational  training  courses. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, I have  for  many  years  conducted  hearings  on 
the  adult  basic  education  legislation,  the  Youth  Op- 
portunities Act,  elementary-secondary  education,  and 
other  legislation  pending  in  the  Congress;  and  I have 
often  realized  that  we  needed  more  progress  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education  legislation.  There  was 
something  lacking~the  old  Vocational  Education  Act 
needed  to  be  modernized  and  expanded  because  it  did 
not  cope  with  the  problem  of  job  orientation. 


Carl  D.  Perkins,  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  eastern  Kentucky>  long  has  been 
active  in  legislation  relating  to  education.  He  is  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  is 
chairman  of  *'hat  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. He  has  introduced  several  significant  educa- 
tion bilk,  among  them  the  Impacted  Areas  bill  of 


1956  and  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1961. 

The  work  of  Congressman  Perkins  and  his  com- 
mittee, following  the  report  of  President  Kennedy’s 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  pro- 
duced the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Congressman  Perkins  currently  is  active  in  devel- 
oping legislation  for  federal  aid  to  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 
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“Flexible  skills  am 
dividuals  adjust  U 

Consider  that  today  the  gross  national  product  of  this 
country  is  in  excess  of  $600  billion,  that  average  earn- 
ings in  manufacturing  are  in  excess  of  $100  per  week,  j 
that  per  capita  income  is  in  excess  of  $2,500  a year, 
and  that  civilian  employment  of  this  country  has  gone 
beyond  the  70  million  mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  into  consideration  that  one- 
fifth  of  all  American  families  live  on  less  than  $3,000 
per  year  income  and  12  percent  live  on  an  income  of 
jess  than  $2,000.  Of  this  poorer  group,  54  percent  live 
in  the  cities  and  16  percent  on  the  farms;  and  about  30 
percent  are  rural  nonfarm  residents,  such  as  those  in 
the  great  Appalachian  area.  We  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  this  country  of  approximately  5 percent, 
but  the  present  rate  among  our  teenagers  is  14  percent, 
and  the  rate  for  our  Negro  teenagers  is  approximately 
30  percent.  Some  750,000  to  800,000  teenagers  are  un- 
employed today. 

It  speaks  for  itself  that  we  must  commence  to  take 
greater  notice  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  than 
ever  before.  Your  great  state  of  California  is  the  leader 
in  trying  to  make  the  greatest  contribution.  1 do  not 
know  of  any  other  state  that  has  made  the  effort  that 
California  has  made  to  cope  with  the  dropout  problem 
and  train  high  school  youngsters  who  will  otherwise 
enter  the  labor  force  with  training  inadequate  for  this 
space  age.  The  greatest  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
Appalachian  area  that  I come  from  is  the  lack  of  train- 
ing opportunities.  You  have  better  facilities  in  this 
area.  We  lack  the  vocational  education  schools.  We 
lack  elementary-secondary  teachers.  We  hope,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson,  to  pass  an  elementary-secondary 
education  bill  that  will  go  a long  way  toward  solving 
this  basic  problem. 

We  have  already  begun  efforts  to  provide  oppor-  * 
tunities  for  those  millions  of  adult  citizens  in  our  coun-  ' 

2 who  lack  a sixth-grade  education  or  its  equivalent. 

i Adult  Basic  Education  Act,  which  I had  sponsored 
in  two  sessions  of  the  Congress,  was  made  a part  of  the  I 
so-called  Antipoveity  Bill  and  will  provide  federal 
funds  to  help  the  states  establish  reguUr  programs  of 
instruction  for  adults  in  basic  educational  skills. 

This  entire  upgrading  of  educational  opportunities 
will  have  a far-reaching  effect  on  the  unemployment 
toll.  Slowly  but  surely  these  programs  will  provide 
individuals  with  the  necessary  education  and  training  * 
so  that  their  flexible  skills  and  knowledge  will  let  them 
adjust  to  new  job  opportunities  when  economic 
changes  such  as  automation  affect  their  occupations. 

The  88th  Congress  recognized  that  the  educational 
processes  do  not  stop  at  the  school,  and  that  adequate 
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knowledge  will  let  m- 
new  job  opportunities.  ” 

library  facilities  throughout  the  nation  are  necessary 
to  assure  all  citizens  ready  access  to  current  informa- 
tion so  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  rapid  changes 
occurring  in  our  country  as  the  result  of  new  ideas 
and  new  concepts,  not  only  in  the  field  of  science  and 
mathematics,  but  also  in  all  fields  of  learning. 

The  88th  Congress  recognized  that  there  is  a close 
relationship  between  the  problem  of  the  dropout  and 
the  preschool  education  of  children  who  have  no  finan- 
cial means  of  obtaining  books  and  preschool  instruc- 
tion. For  this  reason,  in  the  community  action  provi- 
sions of  the  Antipoverty  BiD,  authorization  was  given 
for  federal  financial  assistance  to  special  programs  of 
preschool  education  for  youngsters  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  keep  pace  with  academic  requirements  in  the 
elementary  schools.  A successful  student  rarely  be- 
comes a dropout,  according  to  much  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee  on  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  serve. 

In  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-164,  the  88th 
Congress  expanded  assistance  ki  the  field  of  education 
and  programs  for  handicapped  children  through  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  assist  training  personnel  to  train  teachers  in  the 
field  of  education  of  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children.  As  is  well  known,  the  87th  Con- 
gress also  enacted  improvement  in  the  laws  for  pro- 
grams of  education  of  such  handicapped  children. 

A new  Nurses  Training  Act  was  made  law,  and 
legislation  was  enacted  to  increase  the  opportunities 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  professional 
health  personnel  so  as  to  assure  our  communities  of  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  people  trained  in  health. 

As  I have  said,  these  legislative  accomplishments  in- 
dicate that  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  those 
who  would  call  the  88th  Congress  the  “Education 
Congress.”  However,  I do  not  think  that  we  should  let 
these  accomplishments  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
a far  cry  from  the  point  where  we  can  provide  every 
child  and  every  adult  in  the  nation  with  the  education 
which  our  times  demand. 

Even  though-  we  have  increased  federal  funds  in  the 
vocational  education  program  from  approximately  |47 
million  to  f 159  million,  we  have  not  yet  filled  the 
need  in  our  vocational  schools:  to  assure  every  citizen 
of  an  opportunity  for  the  training  which  our  economy 
requires  and  which  the  individual  needs  to  realize  his 
own  full  potential. 

However,  as  significant  as  these  educational  legis- 
lative achievements  have  been  in  meeting  the  pressing 
manpower  problems  of  the  1960s,  we  have  virtually 
ignored  the  foundation  of  our  educational  structure- 


the  elementary  and  secondary  systems.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  soundness  of  man^s  basic  educational 
skills— the  three  R*s,  if  you  please-which  will  deter- 
mine his  ability  to  adjust  to  the  economic  and  tech- 
nological forces  which  are  constantly  affecting  his 
empmyment  In  our  modem  age,  as  rapidly  as  techno- 
logical changes  are  made,  not  only  is  it  necessary  for  a 
man  to  continue  his  education  as  he  works  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  his  job, 
but  also  it  ma^  be  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  re- 
training for  an  entirely  new  occupation  more  than 
once  during  his  lifetime. 

It  becomes  almost  too  obvious  that  an  individual’s 
ability  to  continue  his  education  during  a working 
career  or  to  embark  upon  a new  course  of  training 
depends  upon  how  well  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  have  done  the  job  initially.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  confronting  the  operation  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  other 
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**The  foundation  of  vocational  education  is  jeopardized.'' 


retraining  programs  has  been  reaching  the  hard  core 
of  our  unemployed,  because  it  consists  of  older  work- 
ers who  find  their  level  of  achievement  in  the  basic 
education  skills  inadequate  for  the  reading  and  mathe- 
matical requirements  of  present-day  vocational  train- 
ing courses. 

The  problems  confronting  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education  in  California  are  particularly  acute. 
Your  state  is  confronted  with  the  continuing  rush 
of  people  to  seek  homes  in  California.  Every  day 
more  than  1,600  people  come  to  your  state  to  live.  In 
terms  of  classroom  facilities  alone,  this  may  conserva- 
tively amount  to  26  new  classrooms  each  day.  Adding 
complexity  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  students 
are  entering  classrooms  in  California  equipped  in 
varying  degrees  of  competency  to  carry  on  academic 
w ork.  The  inadequacies  of  our  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  systems  in  other  states  are  reflected  by 
the  newcomers  to  the  classroom  here  in  your  own 
state.  The  mobility  of  the  American  people  today, 
w here  one  out  of  every  four  families  can  be  expected 
to  make  a move  every  year,  illustrates  the  national 
proportions  of  the  education  problem  and  the  great 
need  for  providing  full  educational  opportunities  in 
all  areas  of  the  nation. 

There  are  many  element?  ^ and  secondary  schools 
throughout  our  nation  which  simply  do  not  have  the 
local  financial  resources  to  build  the  classrooms,  to 
hire  and  to  train  the  teachers,  to  provide  adequate 
lunch  programs,  to  purchase  the  best  instructional 
eqmpment  and  aids,  and  to  furnish  suitable  transpor- 
tation and  access  to  school  facilities. 

The  foundation  upon  which  we  build  successful 
vocational  education  programs,  upon  which  colleges 
and  universities  may  construct  programs  to  satisfy  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  college-trained  people, 
in  fact  the  foundation  upon  which  our  concept  of 
democracy  and  the  full  exercise  of  citizenship  rests, 
is  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  of  the  highest 
quality  is  not  available  in  all  areas  of  our  country  and 
in  all  school  districts. 

Just  as  it  is  easier  to  see  the  weaknesses  in  that  part 
of  the  building  or  house  which  is  above  the  ground, 
it  has  been  easier  for  the  Congress  and  educational 
groups  in  general  to  seek  improvement  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  educational  system  before  examining 
the  weaknesses  in  the  foundation  of  the  system— the 
elementary  and  secondary  grade  level  where  the 
fundamentals  of  an  education  are  obtained. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  our  national  defense  needs 
cannot  be  met  without  the  scientists  and  technicians 
to  keep  pace  with  technological  opportunities.  It  is 
plain  to  see  that  emphasis  should  be  given  to  science, 
mathematics,  and  the  strengthening  of  our  college 
programs  to  produce  this  trained  manpower.  It  is 
plain  to  sec  the  relationship  between  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  the  lack  of  vocational  educational  op- 
portunities. 


What  is  most  difficult  to  see  is  the  fact  that  an 
individual,  armed  with  a solid  basic  education,  has 
gained  the  ability  to  readily  acquire  new  knowledge 
and  new  skills  ^ the  processes  of  automation  and 
technology  require  him  to  adjust  to  new  job  changes 
and  new  job  opportunities. 

What  is  difficult  to  see  is  that  the  inability  of  many 
deserving  students  to  obtain  college  admission  may 
be  based  upon  the  lack  of  funds  locally  to  provide 
that  individual  with  the  appropriate  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

What  is  difficult  to  see  may  be  the  tremendous  bur- 
den imposed  upon  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
spend  additional  funds  and  time  in  furnishing  students 
with  basic  elementary  and  secondary  education  in- 
struction which  could  have  and  should  have  been  sup- 
plied at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  observation  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  on  fashioning  a good  super- 
structure for  our  educational  system.  We  must  now 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  urgent  needs  of  its  foun- 
dation-our  elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 
When  I first  came  to  the  Congress  back  in  1949,  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  a bill  which  provided 
S3 00  million  for  facilities  and  teachers’  salaries  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level.  But  in  the  House  we 
always  lacked  one  vote  of  getting  that  needed  piece 
of  legislation  out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

I believe  that  because  of  pioneering  conferences 
that  are  showing  the  way,  the  people  of  this  great 
country  are  going  to  realize  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
delay  for  another  generation  the  passage  of  this  greatly 
needed  l^islation. 

The  new  legislation  at  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary levels  will  add  one  category  to  legislation  which 
has  been  of  tremendous  help  in  impacted  areas  of  de- 
fense installations.  Another  category  will  be  diametri- 
cally opposite,  taking  into  consideration  families  with 
low  incomes  and  channeling  money  through  your  state 
offices-acting  more  or  less  as  certifying  agents— into 
these  particular  school  districts.  The  legislation  will 
really  have  as  its  puipose  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  various  states.  We  hope  to  reach  all 
the  people  in  the  great  metropolitan  areas  and  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  country  which  have  a low  per 
capita  income.  4 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  we  will  have  about  87 
million  people  at  work  in  this  country  and  that  ap- 
proximately 58  million  of  the  people  now  employed 
will  need  their  skills  upgraded.  It  is  a great  challenge, 
not  only  to  the  vocational  educational  leadership  but 
also  to  all  educators.  I personally  feel  that  we  are  on 
our  way  toward  solving  the  dropout  problem  which 
contributes  to  youth  unemployment.  With  the  great 
technical  schools  and  vocational  schools  that  you 
have  in  this  great  state,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  you  will  continue  to  pioneer  in  vocational  edu- 
c?.tion  and  set  a pace  for  the  nation  to  follow. 
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In  1965  WE  are  cm)inc  to  have  a million  more  18-year- 
olds  than  the  year  before.  In  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  California,  a million  may  not  sound  very  big; 
but  a million  more  18-year-olds  are  a lot  of  people. 

• • « 

Age  18  happens  to  be  the  age  when  the  American 
male  makes  his  entry  into  the  full-time  labor  force. 
This  year  more  18-  and  19-year-»olds  will  come  into 
the  labor  force  than  did  in  the  entire  period  from  1950 
to  date! 

• • * 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teen-agers, 
1965  will  see  the  largest  number  of  dropouts  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  made  studies  of  dropouts,  and  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  kids  you  have  a pretty 


good  idea  of  what  the  score  is  back  in  the  elemental 
grades  in  terms  of  attitudes  and  achievements.  It  seen 
to  me  that  if  we  can  do  something  at  the  elemental 
level  about  the  development  of  attitudes,  we  can  real! 
go  a long  way  toward  solving  this  problem. 

• • * 

There  is  going  to  be  a 40  percent  increase  this  ye 
in  the  number  of  people  showing  up  at  institutions  < 
higher  learning,  knocking  on  the  door  and  sayin 
“I  want  to  get  in.*'  (If  you  have  a youngster  wl 
wants  to  get  into  college,  I have  one  piece  of  advic 
“Buy  a college!^’) 

• • • 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Rafferty’s  comments  on  oppo 
tunities  in  blue-collar  work,  I think  that  the  be 
piece  of  vocational  guidance  that  my  daughter  ev 
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“This  year  will  see  t 


got  was  back  in  tho  third  grade.  Her  teacher  made 
the  class  to  around  the  block  on  which  each  child 
lived,  making  believe  that  they  were  census  takers 
and  finding  out  the  occupation  of  each  father. 

I remember  my  daughter  coming  back;  her  eyeballs 
were  twirling.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  typi<^ 
white-collar  milieu,  but  she  had  just  discovered  that 
the  man  with  the  biggest  house  and  the  greenest  lawn 
-and  for  all  I know,  the  biggest  mortgage-was  not 
the  teacher,  not  the  superintendent  of  schools,  but  the 
plumber! 

• • • 

Automation,  cybernation,  increasing  output  per 
manhour,  reducing  manhour  requirements  per  unit  of 
product— it  all  adds  up  to  the  same  thing:  You  need 
lejs  manpower  to  get  out  a given  unit  or  production. 

Here  is  an  example,  because  every  one  of  these 
things  is  happemng  right  now:  Last  year  we  put  out 
more  cars  than  in  I95i,  the  previous  record  year,  but 
we  did  it  with  18  percent  fewer  workers. 

• • • 

We  will  not  have  full  employment  in  the  United 
States  unless  we  iinprove  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  vocational  education  programs. 

• • • 

In  1964  we  had  more  people  employed,  they  worked 
longer  hours,  the  average  factory  wage  was  up  to 
1103  a week.  You  name  it;  we  made  a record.  But 
unemployment  among  young  people  went  up! 

In  1963  the  unemployment  rate  among  teen-agers 
was  250  percent  of  the  national  rate.  By  1964  it  was 
up  to  285  percent  of  the  national  rate. 

• • • 

America  today  stands  at  the  peak  of  her  economic 
prosperity.  If  we  can’t  take  off  from  that  vantage 
point,  we’re  going  to  be  in  trouble. 

• • • 

Congress  h^  given  you  a cornucopia  of  vocational 
education  legiskdon,  and  there  is  more  coming. 

• • • 

Many  of  you  here  helped  get  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  off  the  ground.  We  have 
been  in  business  with  it  a little  over  two  years.  One 
out  of  every  two  t»ninees  is  a long-term  unemployed 
worker.  More  than  28  percent  of  the  trainees  are 
Negro,  a percent  even  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  among  the  unemployed.  Two  out  of  every 
three  trainees  got  trained  in  the  growth  occupations- 


largest  number  of  dropouts” 


the  white-collar  and  skill  occupations.  The  figures  that 
we  just  got  for  1964  showed  an  increase  in  the  place- 
ment rate  from  about  70  percent  to  about  75  per- 
cent it  can  be  done! 


• • • 

The  geography  of  employment  opportunities  in 
California  is  going  to  experience  a sub^ntial  and  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  next  decade.  The  change  will  stem  from 
the  impact  of  advancing  technology,  the  ^fting  com- 
position of  military  demands,  and-within  a year  or 
two— a major  change  in  the  composition  of  your  im- 
migration. You  are  not  immune  to  what  the  rest  of  the 
nation  has  been  experiencing  in  terms  of  gwgraphic 
shifts.  You  have  already  seen  it  in  the  changing  com- 
position of  military  demands. 

• • • 

There  will  be  an  upending  of  occupational  standings 
-practically  a manpower  revolution  in  the  State  of 
CaUfomia.  Substantial  cmph^ 
in  the  nation,  and  especially  in  Caliiomia,  not  only  to 
the  obvious  professional  white-color  jobs,  but  also  to 
that  band  of  occupations  we  call  “skilled  persons”  and 
the  service  occupations. 

Service  occupations  arc  the  second  biggcst^owing 
band  of  job  opportunities  in  this  country.  They  in- 
clude some  of  the  relatively  low-skilled,  low-paying 
occupations— the  personal-service  occupations,  lliosc 
of  you  in  the  vocational  training  will  want  to  move 
into  that  one  as  quickly  as  possible. 

• • • 

The  key  word  that  ties  all  of  this  together  is 
“change.”  I challenge  anyone  in  this  audience  to  name 
one  occupation  wmch  is  immune  to  the  impact  of 
advancing  technology,  or  which  will  be  immi  in 
the  next  few  years. 

• • • 

We  now  have  more  people  employed  in  the  service- 
producing  industries  than  in  the  goods-producing  in- 
dustries. You’re  going  to  sec  that  doubled  in  spades 
in  CiUitomia  in  the  next  few  years. 

• • • 

You  pick  up  a newspaper  and  look  at  the  want  ads. 
The  'wards  weren’t  even  around  a half-dozen  years 
ago. 

• • • 

It’s  no  longer  a neat,  stable  world  where  you  can 
take  young  people  and  give  them  some  lovely  form 


of  vocational  education  that  will  fit  them  snugly  into 
a nice  job  slot.  For  better  or  for  worse,  it’s  not  that 
way. 

• • • 

Vocational  education  is  the  process  which  helps 
people  at  all  stages  of  their  educational  development 
to  withstand  the  inevitable  changes  that  arc  going  to 
occur  in  the  relationship  between  what  they  learned 
and  what  they  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
the  world  of  work. 
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The  Honorable  Mary  Conway  Kohler 


“Our  economic  growth  in  California 
is  not  yet  solid  enough  t . . 
to  preclude  the  roots  and  offshoots 
of  poverty  which  we  see  around  us.” 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


You  MAY  RECALL  that  whcii  WilKc  Sutton  was  asked, 
‘Why  do  you  rob  banks?”  he  replied,  “That’s  where 
the  money  is.” 

I don’t  know  much  about  your  money  out  here,  but 
I do  know  a great  deal  about  your  power  and  poten- 
^1.  I know  that  you  arc  the  fastest-growing  state  in 
the  country,  I know  that  your  labor  force  has  in- 
creased most  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years— 35 
percent  compard  to  14  percent  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  I know  that  one  out  of  every  three  engineers 
in  the  United  States  works  in  California.  I know  that 
of  all  the  research  money  ever  spent  in  this  country, 
90  percent  has  been  spent  by  living  scientists,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  California. 

One  might  say  that  you  never  had  it  so  good.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  has  never  had  it  so  good.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  hard  labor  and  drudgery  so  common 
when  we  were  young.  Were  we  meeting  just  100  years 
ago,  we  would  be  dt^ussing  a new  law  restricting  the 
working  hours  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 


to  ten  hours  a day.  Look  how  far  we  have  come  in 
that  area  in  a century. 

The  sudden  great  affluence  experienced  by  our  gen- 
eration will  probably  never  be  repeated.  Todav  we 
earn  more,  we  spend  more.  We  have  over  trillions  in 
assets,  and  our  wealth  increases.  Yet  our  economic 
growth  is  neither  fast  enough  nor  solid  enough  to  pre- 
clude the  roots  and  offshoots  of  poverty  which  choke 
at  least  one-fifth  of  our  population. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  An  estimated  16 
rmlhon  children  are  so  handicapped  by  the  influences 
of  poverty  that  they  have  difficulty  with  minimal 
achievement  in  school.  Sixteen-year-olds  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  leave  school  if  their  families  have 
annual  incomes  under  $5,000  than  they  are  if  the  fam- 
ily income  is  $7,500  or  more  a year.  Half  of  our  young 
men  fail  to  qualify  for  Selective  Service;  nearly  one- 
jfourth  of  them  fail  the  Armed  Forces  mental  test. 

I believe  that  we  are  maintaining  too  high  a rate  of 
unemployment  when  it  still  hovers  around  5 percent. 


Mrs.  Mary  Conway  Kohler  is  a native  of  San 
Francisco.  For  15  years  she  was  referee  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  that  city  in  its  Juvenile  Division. 
Earlier  she  was  chief  probation  officer  of  the  court. 

Pr^ntly  Mrs,  Kohler  is  a consultant  on  }outh 
problems  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  to  the 
Mayor  s Povery  Council  of  New  York  and  to  numer- 
ous foundations  and  governmental  agencies. 


As  consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  Mrs.  Kohler 
spent  five  months  in  Europ  in  1959  studying 
methods  used  by  European  courts  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency.  As  consultant  to  the  Taconic  Founda- 
tion, she  has  studied  the  problems  of  vocational 
education  and  unemployed  youth.  Her  findings  have 
been  reported  both  in  technical  and  in  popular 
publications. 


A WAY  OF  LIFE 


In  New  York,  10  percent  of  our  relief  roll,  our  welfare 
department  case  loads,  are  people  who  cannot  earn 
enough  to  support  their  families. 

Private  enterprise  can  no  longer  support  the  work 
force  it  ^d  in  the  past.  During  the  period  from  1943 
absorbed  84  percent  of  the  people  entering 
the  civilian  labor  force.  In  addition,  it  created  new  jobs 
to  ^commodate  workers  disemployed  by  agriculture 
or  indurtry.  But  from  1953  to  1964,  private  enterprise 
absorbed  only  52  percent  of  those  entering  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

This  dj^tic  drop  was  due  to  stepped-up  mechaniza- 
and  automation  and  to  rapid  population  growth. 
The  population  bulge  created  by  the  increased  birth 
rate  dunng  the  war  years  is  now  in  collision  with  auto- 
mmon,  which  has  decreased  the  unskilled  or  entry 
jobs  which  the  young  have  normally  had. 

There  is  little  reassurance  in  a 5 percent  unemploy- 
nient  rate-one  in  20  out  of  a job-when  certain  seaors 
of  our  population  have  one  in  three-and-a-half  out  of 

young  Neg»^  males.  In  the 
middle  of  the  depression  years,  only  one  in  four  was 
out  of  work,  and  yet  you  know  how  all  hell  broke 
lo^  m those  days,  until  the  situation  was  remedied. 

The  hardest  hit  adults,  of  course,  are  the  uneducated. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  unemployed  today  never  finished 
high  school,  and  40  percent  never  finished  grade 
xh^l  The  young  znd  unskilled,  however,  are  the 
hardest  hit  of  all.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
men  are  often  doing  boys’  jobs. 

Recently,  I was  talking  with  the  president  of  a large 
steel  company.  I was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
structure jobs,  in  order  to  let  the  entry  workers-in 
this  instance,  school  dropouts — gee  a start  in  the  work 


world.  He  said,  “I  can’t  do  this.  I haven’t  added  one 
new  employee  in  the  last  ten  years.  I feel  lucky  to 
hang  onto  my  men  and  give  them  boys’  j<*s.” 

The  big  reason  behind  the  youth  employment  prob- 
lem is  that  we  neglect  the  average  child.  We  do  well 
with  the  emernes-the  gifted  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Our  bnght,  talented  young  people  usually  pass 
gracefully  through  the  growing-up  process,  moving 
from  rehool  to  school  to  college.  And  remarkable 
work  B done  with  the  mind  of  the  child  that  is  not 
fully  developed.  Thanks  to  their  parents  and  to  the 
great  push  that  our  late  President  gave  to  the  mental 
healm  program,  our  mentally  retard^  children  receive 
good  attention. 

The  average  child,  however,  tends  to  be  passed  over. 
We  have  perhaps  doubled  the  holding  power  in  our 
mgh  schools  and  tripled  the  going  college  rate.  But  we 
forget  to  count  those  who  drop  out  of  college,  or 
those  who  leave  before  they  finish  high  school 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  improvement  has  been 
made.  I was  pleased  to  notice,  for  example,  that  the 
Lw  Angeles  &hriber  study  shows  that  the  rate  of  high 
^hool  retention  is  77  percent  In  New  York,  it  is  oidy 
63  percent,  while  in  Michigan  it  is  91  percent 

I am  not  reassured  by  these  figures,  however,  be- 
cause I know  of  schools-in  New  York  and  probably 
in  Los  Angeles-where  only  14  percent  of  the  young- 
sters who  start  high  school  ever  finish.  And  I can  take 
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**The  delinquent  child  is  also  the  child  who  has  failed  at  school.** 


yow  to  another  school,  a block  away  from  one  of 
these,  where  98  percent  complete  their  school  work. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a significant  rate  of  dif- 
ference shows  up  in  the  retention  rate  between  stu- 
dents in  the  academic  course  and  those  in  the  voca* 
tional  course.  In  the  United  States  as  a whole,  about 
65  percent  of  the  academic  course  students  finish, 
while  only  51  percent  of  those  in  vocational  studies 
complete  their  schooling. 

The  saddest  fact  of  all,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  27 
percent  of  the  seniors  in  all  the  vocational  schools 
drop  out,  while  only  3 percent  of  the  seniors  in  aca- 
demic classes  quit. 

These  dropouts  are  education’s  failure,  and  they  con- 
stitute a source  of  great  social  ill  in  this  count^.  Na- 
tional studies  show  that  95  percent  of  our  delinquent 
seventeen-year-olds  are  dropouts.  Notice  that  I did  not 
say  that  95  percent  of  the  dropouts  are  delinquents; 
that  is  quite  different.  The  point  is  that  the  delinquent 
child  is  also  the  child  who  has  failed  in  school. 

This  fact  is  serious,  because  school  is  really  the  only 
growing-up  process  we  have  ever  established  which  is 
orderly  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  School  provides 
the  way  to  work,  and,  if  it  is  interrupted,  or  if  our 
way  of  life  keeps  it  from  being  orderly,  we  are  handi- 
capping large  numbers  of  chOdren,  particularly  those 
who  are  of  normal  intellig^ence. 

I maintain  that  we  are,  in  fact,  handicapping  these 
children  by  our  lack  of  foresight.  We  are  permitting 
vast  numbers  of  young  people  of  normal  mentality 
to  drop  out  of  school.  TTicse  unfortunate,  youngsters 
arc  the  casualties  of  our  society.  These  are  the  young- 
sters whom  we  are  failing.  They,  like  you  and  me, 
were  bom  into  a societ)’^  that  judges  man  by  the  work 
he  does.  Thus,  these  youngsters  develop  their  own 
self-image  on  the  basis  of  the  work  they  do  or  do 
not  do. 

To  do  nothing  is  to  be  nothing,  and  to  be  nothing 
for  very  long  is  to  become  nothing  forever. 

1 brought  with  me  a recording  of  a youth  who 
typifies  a great  number  of  our  educadonal  failures. 
This  young  fellow  came  every  day  to  a clubroom, 
paid  his  ten  cents,  stretched  himself  out,  and  stared 
up  at  the  ceiling.  One  worker  asked,  “Jay,  how  come 
you  pay  your  dime  and  just  lie  around  here?  Why 
don’t  you  play  checkers  or  talk  to  the  other  guys 
or  something?”  Jay  answered,  “Look,  man,  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  they  let  me  be,  where  they 
don’t  bug  me.  I hang  on  the  comer  or  in  the  park, 
and  the  cops  boot  me.  I go  home,  and  they  throw 
me  out.  They  don’t  let  me  in  the  school  no  more.  I 
hang  in  the  hallway,  and  the  janitor  yells.  I sit  on  the 
stoop,  and  the  neighbors  bitch.  I get  a little  peace 
here,  so  just  leave  me  be.” 

This  is  the  futility  of  life  for  the  youngstere  we 
are  casting  out.  And  we  are  casting  them  out  of  voca- 
tional education  programs,  when  we  fail  to  reach 
them. 
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I recall  one  tragic  example  of  a young  man  in  a 
prison  I visited.  This  fellow  looked  about  fourteen, 
though  he  was  actually  twenty-two.  He  had  been  in 
and  out  of  correctional  schools  and  prisons  all  his  life. 
He  struck  my  attention,  because,  as  he  ran  a hand 
printing  press  in  the  industrial  shop,  his  eyes  sparkled. 
He  seemed  to  have  a love  of  life,  unlike  those  around 
him,  and  he  was  obviously  enjoying  every  minute  of 
the  work  he  was  doing.  I talked  with  him  and  dis- 
covered that,  though  he  was  due  to  leave  prison,  he 
was  resisting  it.  He  simply  did  not  want  to  go. 
“Why?”  I inquired. 

“How  can  you  ask?”  he  replied.  “Because  I have  a 
job  here.” 

“There  are  jobs  outside,”  I said,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  printing  unions  would  never  let  him  in,  and 
that  no  employer  would  take  him  with  his  record. 

“Look,  ma’am,”  he  answered,  “what  union  is  going 
to  let  me  in?  And  besides,  there’s  no  job  like  this; 
except  for  me  this  press  wouldn’t  work.” 

We  should  not  forget  that  every  one  of  us  must 
have  the  kind  of  job  that  “except  for  me,  it  wouldn’t 
work.”  This  is  vital  to  the  dignity  and  productivity 
of  us  all. 

Yet  how  seldom  this  happens  to  the  unskilled  young 
person  today.  We  are  casting  him  out  as  a derelict, 
a derelict  on  the  shores  of  affluence.  This  is  the  tragic 
situation  of  the  youngsters  who  get  out  of  school 
without  the  occupation  or  skill  necessary  to  make 
them  employable. 

Our  unfortunate  tendency  in  America  is  to  put  the 
blame  on  someone— in  this  case,  on  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  fail,  because  they  are  un- 
skilled and  unemployed.  This  is  at  once  unjust  and 
unrealistic.  The  plight  of  these  unhappy  young  people 
reflects  a far  deeper  problem. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  solution  to  this  problem 
is  an  absolute  revolution  in  education,  particularly 
in  vocational  education.  This  collision  between  the 
population  bulge  and  automation,  this  lack  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  needs  of  every  human  being  and 
this  inability  to  meet  his  needs,  reminds  me  very  much 
of  the  paradoxical  age  which  Dickens  describes  in  the 
opening  lines  of  A Tale  of  Two  Cities: 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was 
the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the 

epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the 

season  of  light,  it  was  the  season  of  darkness,  it  was  the 

spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair. 

Although  Dickens  was  talking  about  the  French 
Revolution,  he  could  as  easily  have  been  setting  the 
stage  for  a thesis  on  the  kind  of  revolution  you  and  I 
must  bring  about— particularly  you  educators,  you  in- 
dustrialists, and  very  much  you  men  of  labor.  We 
must  all  be  revolutionists,  for  we  all  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  improving  the  lot  of  our  young  people. 
Only  by  improving  our  overall  economic  perform- 
ance and  by  developing  a new  way  of  life  are  we 
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going  to  break  down  the  basic  road  blocks  to  a good 
way  of  life  for  all. 

What  can  wc  do  in  this  revolution?  We  must 
develop  a new  concept  of  education.  Wc  must  have 
more  schooling,  longer  schooling,  and  a very  different 
kind  of  schooling. 

School  dropouts  have  taught  us  much.  In  fact,  they 
may  well  be  the  salvation  of  American  education,  for 
they  point  up  a sober  and  vital  fact:  Our  schools  arc 
failing  to  prepare  our  culturally  deprived  or  cultur- 
ally different  children  for  useful  roles  in  our  society. 

Hopefully,  these  dropouts  will  force  us  to  find  a 
way  to  educate  them.  I would  say  to  teachers  that 
the  first  step  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  cm  educate 
th^  youn^ers.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  defeatist 
attitude  typified  by  the  principal  of  a poor  school  I 
visited  in  New  York.  When  I asked  him,  “What 
would  you  do  with  this  sorry  scheme  of  things?”  he 
replied,  “I  would  make  these  children  just  like  me. 
I came  up  the  hard  way~my  parents  were  immi- 
grants-! made  it  ” 

The  fact  is  that  these  children  are  not  us;  they  are 
themselves,  and  we  mast  take  them  as  such.  We  must 
concentrate  on  them  as  individuals  and  search  out 
their  innumerable  virtues.  For  the  creativity  of  some 
of  these  nonleamers  in  vocational  schools  is  un- 
believable. You  see  this  quickly,  if  you  watch  them  on 
the  playground  or  in  other  circumstances  that  arc 
not  school  imposed. 

Incidentally,  it  is  more  than  happenstance  that 
where  money  goes  into  education,  failures  go  down. 
For  cramplc,  considering  the  per  capita  income  of  a 
state  and  the  amount  spent  for  public  education,  Utah 
does  quite  well.  It  has  the  fewest  draft  rejectees  and 
the  fewest  illiterates  of  any  state  in  the  country. 

California  fares  well,  too.  Your  state  is  fourth  in 
the  nation  in  educational  effort,  that  is,  in  what  you 
spend  in  relation  to  your  capacity  to  spend.  This 
effort  certainly  contributes  significantly  to  your  low 
school  dropout  rate. 

Essentially,  wc  have  two  major  tasks:  one,  to  pre- 
vent our  educational  casualties;  two,  to  salvage  our 
educational  failures.  To  do  this,  education  has  to  be- 
come the  central  endeavor  of  every  community  in  the 
country.  To  do  this,  the  educational  attack  must  be 
a different  one,  and  that  means  that  we  must  use  every 
innovation  which  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

I would  plead  chiefly  for  innovation.  Seek  out  every 
possible  creative  teacher,  find  a way  to  get  that  teacher 
recognized,  find  a way  to  let  him  be  free  to  create. 
Validate  these  innovations,  so  that  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  institutionalize  them  and  spread  them  far  and 
wide. 

Accept  the  fact  that  almost  every  child  can  be  edu- 
cated to  do  some  job.  In  New  York,  which  suffers 
many  handicaps  unknown  to  you  QliforrJans,  we 
took  a group  of  the  lowest  functioning  school  sp- 
outs and  began  a program  of  training  them  for  work 


But  before  we  could  begin  any  vocational  educa- 
tion, we  had  to  teach  these  young^rs  to  read,  because 
reading  retardation  is  the  universal  characteristic  of 
the  school  failure.  We  used  all  sorts  of  teaching  meth- 
ods, some  that  I had  never  heard  of  before.  We  found 
no  instance  where  we  couldn't  make  a breakthrough. 
With  one  child,  it  would  be  the  method  of  color  read- 
ing. With  another  child,  another  method  would  work. 
But  wc  always  made  a breakthrough.  This  is  the  kind 
of  a tryout  we  must  have. 

We  must  also  begin  to  tie  curriculum  to  the  world 
of  work,  and  wc  must  do  this  very  early  in  a child’s 
life.  I have  been  particularly  interested  in  your  own 
California  invention  of  the  Richmond  Plan,  in  which 
you  took  four  subjects— math,  science,  English,  and 
lab— and  directed  the  work  of  each  day  and  each  week 
around  the  same  subject.  Essentially,  this  was  a pre- 
engineering  technology  curriculum.  I was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  those  youngsters  who  were  failures 
in  the  straight  academic  course  were  getting  this  tech- 
nology course. 

As  I questioned  these  young  people,  even  without 
a scientific  validation  of  the  process,  I realized  some- 
thing important.  Not  only  was  the  study  program 
built  around  strong  intere^  it  was  also  built  around 
the  same  subject  matter.  The  students  would  say,  “I 
can  be  an  A student  now,  because  I get  it.  If  I don’t 
get  it  in  the  first  class,  I get  it  in  the  second  or  the 
third;  I never  lose  anything  any  more.  I used  to  lose  it, 
and  it  was  lost  forever.” 

This  is  just  one  small  technique;  there  are  many 
more,  which  you  know  better  than  I.  What  I plead 
for  is  that  we  begin  to  tie  some  of  these  teaching  tech- 
niques to  the  world  of  work.  We  must  create  in  these 
youngste^  as  early  as  possible,  an  experience  and  an 
appreciation  of  work  and  of  their  part  in  the  world. 
Some  examples  I saw  in  Russia  this  summer  illustrate 
mv  point.  In  their  shop  courses,  fourth  graders  made 
all  the  toys  for  the  kindergartens  and  nurseries,  and 
they  kept  them  in  repair  as  well.  Obviously,  the  school 
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directors  knew  they  could  get  better  toys  manufac- 
tured by  their  industries,  but  they  were  intent  on 
having  these  fourth  graders  feel  a sense  of  involve- 
ment and  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  kindergar- 
tens and  nurseries.  The  children  responded  accord- 
ingly,  as  one  might  expect. 

At  the  University  of  Moscow,  I saw  a group  ot 
eighth  graders  visiting  the  physics  lab.  They  were 
timing  over  the  oscilloscopes  to  find  the  marks  they 
had  left  there  when  they  made  the  instruments  in  their 
eighth  grade  shop  courses.  These  were  the  oscil  o- 
scopes  used  by  the  physicists  developing  the  Sputniks, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  these  youngsters  had  been  made 
to  feel  a sense  of  real  involvement  and  importance  in 
the  world  of  work. 

Russia’s  singleness  of  purpose  gets  under  your  skin 
after  the  first  day,  but  the  strong  group  sense,  onented 
toward  the  Russian  schoolchild,  contrasts  saoly  with 
our  own  system.  Their  children  are  their  privileged 
class.  Why  have  we  had  such  blinders  on  for  so  long? 
Why  do  we  push  our  children  aside,  saying.  We  U 
get  to  you  later,  we’ll  get  to  you  later,”  until  it  is 
finally  too  late  to  salvage  them? 

This  process  of  developing  respect  for  the  world  of 
work  must  begin  very  early  in  a child  s life.  1 his  is 
difficult,  however,  because  the  average  way  of  urban 
community  life  provides  little  or  no  way  for  children 
to  learn  work  values  at  home.  Therefore,  we  must 
begin  teaching  work  values  in  the  very  first  grade  or 
school.  We  must  get  real  work  into  the  school  expe- 
rience at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

1 would  plead  with  labor  to  take  a new  look  at 
schools:  See  what  you  are  preventing  youngsters  from 
doing  because  it  can  be  done  by  a working  man.  Pos- 
sibly these  fine  workers  could  be  the  guides  for  young 
children  and  give  them  chores  under  their  supervision. 
I am  tired  of  having  nothing  considered  a child  s )ob 
because  it  might  be  done  by  some  union  niember.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  all  give.  I do  not  ask  a 
father  to  yield  up  a job  so  that  child  can  learn,  but  i 
do  ask  him  to  reconstruct  some  of  these  jobs  in  order 
to  provide  opportunity  for  a child  to  learn. 

We  must  have  very  different  guidance  operating 
earlv  in  a child’s  life,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a voca- 
tion and  trade  way  of  life  for  him.  We  must  stop 
concentrating  only  on  the  academic  endeavor,  which 
never  lets  one  use  his  hands,  as  being  the  only  way  of 
life.  We  must  teach  our  children  from  experience,  not 
just  train  them  from  an  occupational  handbook. 
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We  must  encourage  the  type  of  counseling  that  I., 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in,  in  Everett,  Massa- 
chusetts. There,  representatives  of  management  and 
labor  in  different  areas  met  with  40  groups  of  ten 
youngsters  each  on  a year-round  basis.  This  was  a 
preparation-for-employment  program,  and  1 saw,  first- 
hand, how  very  useful  it  was  to  child  and  adult  alike. 
This'kind  of  counseling  is  a must— counseling  where 
there  is  a true  coalition  among  management  and  labor 
and  education  to  better  the  lot  of  young  people  going 
into  vocational  training. 

Churches  are  another  source  of  very  good  o^anized 
work  guidance.  I was  interested  to  see  that,  in  England, 
the  Church  of  England  has  made  this  sort  of  counsel- 
ing one  of  its  major  volunteer  efforts. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  reconstruct  many  of  our 
jobs.  In  doing  so,  we  are  going  to  confront  some  very 
sacred  cows  of  nianagement  and  labor.  We  must  pull 
employed  men  who  have  the  capacity  for  better  and 
more  highly  skilled  work  into  higher  level  jobs,  in 
order  to  open  the  way  for  the  less  skilled.  We  must 
do  the  same  with  our  professions.  How  can  we  beg 
constantly  for  more  teachers,  when  we  let  teachers  m 
the  classroom  do  so  many  things  that  assistants  and 
subprofessionals  can  do?  And,  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  unemployed  people  who  could  be  trained  m sub- 
professional work.  It  makes  no  sense.  It  is  incredible 
that  we  go  on  the  same  way  year  after  year  without 
challenging  our  methods. 

I think  that  the  new  Economic  Opportunity  bill 
provides  a tremendous  chance  to  train  the  subprofes- 
sional, as  well  as  to  train  the  poor  and  handicapped  to 
help  themselves.  But  to  use  this  opportunity,  we  must 
give  up  some  of  our  very  sacred  ideas  about  the  re- 
quirements of  being  a professional.  I am  confident, 
however,  that  once  we  do  it,  we  will  like  it.  I lived 
through  those  days  in  the  first  world  war  when  nurees 
aides  were  first  talked  about,  and  I can  remember  how 
shocking  it  was  that  anyone  but  a trained  nurse  could 
ever  touch  a bedpan.  That  day  is  long  gone,  and  the 
registered  nurse  is  glad  of  it,  I can  assure  you. 

perhaps  most  important,  we  must  begin  a process 
of  continuing  education  in  a very  different  way  from 
what  we  do  now,  particularly  in  vocational  education. 
We  must  not  force  a child  to  decide  positively  in  the 
ninth  grade  that  he  will  become  a carpenter  or  a 
plumber.  This  is  the  practice  in  many  of  our  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  let  the  child  forestall 
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learning  an  occupation  forever,  because  if  he  leaves 
school,  it  is  forever  in  the  life  of  that  child. 

1 am  strongly  in  favor  of  what  I call  the  California 
way,  or,  particularly,  the  Los  Angeles  way,  of  defer- 
ring the  real  vocational  and  technical  education  to  the 
junior  college,  if  possible.  Yet,  1 have  great  disdain 
for  a large  group  of  intelligent  people  who  let  young- 
sters stop  school  without  having  any  place  to  go, 
simply  because  they  are  untrained. 

1 think  we  have  a chance  under  the  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  of  1963  to  develop  area  schools,  or 
what  I call  skill  centers.  These  are  places  where  stu- 
dents can  go  for  short-  or  long-term,  cafeteria-type 
training,  as  needed. 

In  addition,  we  should  consider  the  so-called  sand- 
wich program  of  education  so  popular  in  England  and 
in  Europe.  Under  this  system,  the  student  has  appren- 
ticeship training  in  school  for  a while,  then  goes  out 
to  work,  back  to  school  and  out  to  work  again.  He  is 
always  moving  up  the  ladder. 

We  might  think,  too,  about  developing  an  expanded 
social  security  system  to  permit  time  off  or  shorter 
hours  for  training  purposes. 

We  certainly  must  devise  some  system  in  the  nation 
as  a whole  for  a constant  appraisal  and  reappraisal  of 
talent  and  the  means  of  fitting  this  talent  into  an  up- 
grading process  of  training. 

We  must  use  the  chances  we  have  to  work  with  the 
job  corps  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  provided 
for  under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  The  job 
training  camps  set  up  under  this  program,  incidentally, 
are  largely  being  contracted  out  to  private  industry. 
This,  1 think,  represents  a great  challenge.  Let  industry 
get  in  there  and  see  what  the  problems  of  educating 
the  hard  core  of  our  youth  really  are.  This  is  their 
responsibility  and,  perhaps,  if  they  take  over  these 
camps,  these  training  centers,  we  will  get  some  inno- 
vations and  a new  kind  of  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  youth  employment  problem. 

We  have  known  for  many  years  that  work-study 
and  cooperative  education  pay  off.  Yet  this  system 
still  has  not  grown  as  it  should  have  in  the  United 
States.  It  overlooks  the  slower  learner;  it  passes  over 
the  average  child.  Too  often,  its  benefits  are  reaped 
by  the  student  who  presents  no  job  placement  prob- 
lem. All  this  must  change. 

1 especially  wanted  to  come  here,  b#*cause  I knew 
that  industry,  labor,  and  education  were  participants 


in  this  conference.  This  three-way  coalition  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  need  for  the  educational  revolution  I 
have  been  talking  about.  And  I don’t  mean  it  as  it  ex- 
ists in  these  advisory  committees.  I don’t  mean  com- 
mittees that  meet  once  a year.  I do  mean  a deep 
involvement  of  these  outsiders— labor  and  industry— in 
the  problems  of  education.  In  short,  why  not  loan  the 
best  of  industry  to  the  schools  as  teachers?  Why  not 
loan  experienced  teachers  to  industry? 

Instead  of  trying  to  indoctrinate  our  young  people 
with  fixed  methods,  our  aim  should  be  to  help  them 
develop  decent  attitudes  toward  the  work  and  sidlls 
which  will  make  them  adaptable  to  many  different 
jobs  and  many  different  ways  of  life.  To  indoctrinate 
youth  is  to  ensure  early  obsolescence.  To  help  these 
youth  develop  skills,  good  attitudes  and  habits  of  mind, 
to  provide  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding, 
is  to  ensure  their  continuing  capacity  for  change  and 
growth.  We  must  begin  this  process  early,  and  we 
must  never  let  it  stop.  There  can  be  no  graduation  in 
this  new  way  of  life. 

You,  a coalition  of  management,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion, can  and  must  work  together  to  achieve  this  aim. 
For  if  you  succeed,  then  we  will  have  a system  that 
provides  for  its  own  continuous  renewal.  We  will  have 
the  leadership  necessary  to  sustain  a great  civilization 
suffering  serious  challenge. 

I like  to  think  of  you  Californians,  because  I love 
your  state  and  because  always,  always,  you  try  first 
in  the  nation.  I think  of  you  fondly  in  terms  of  a Cali- 
fornia story  told  to  me  by  your  own  Kenyon  Scudder. 

It  is  the  story  of  two  youngsters  going  home  from 
a correctional  school.  One  had  a family  unable  to  read 
or  write.  He  had  sent  them  a message  saying  that  if 
they  didn’t  want  him  back,  they  should  just  forget 
him,  and  he’d  stay  on  the  train.  But  if  they  did  want 
him,  they  could  put  a ribbon  on  the  apple  tree  by  the 
railroad  track,  and  he’d  see  it  and  get  off  at  the  station. 
As  the  train  neared  the  apple  tree,  however,  he  just 
didn’t  have  the  courage  to  look.  So  he  turned  to  his 
companion  and  said,  “Is  there  a ribbon  on  that  tree?” 
His  friend  answered,  “It’s  covered  with  ribbons.” 

I like  to  think  of  you  covering  with  ribbons  of  op- 
portunity the  tree  of  life  for  the  least  of  your  children 
and  all  of  your  children. 
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Ft  is  indeed  a great  honor-and  also  a great  oppor- 
tunity-to  appear  here  today  at  this  statewide  confer- 
ence on  vocational  education  as  a representative  of 
the  United  State  Office  of  Education.  Commissioner 
Francis  Keppel  sends  warm  greetings.  He  very  much 
regrets  that  he  cannot  stand  here  himself.  I believe 
most  of  you  know  that  the  President’s  message  on 
vocational  education  is  due  in  Congress  today.  The 
Commissioner  has  been  working  very  closely  with 
the  White  House  Staff  and  the  President  and  others 
in  the  preparation  of  this  message. 

The  idea  of  this  conference  is  dynamic.  It  was  most 
impressive  to  me  to  read  the  statement  of  its  general 
purpose  as  ‘‘the  establishment  of  directions  and 
dimensions  for  a far-reaching  program  of  occupa- 
tional preparation  adequate  to  meet  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  California’s  total  work  force,”  The 
conference  announcement  also  assum^  a universal 
interest  in  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fomia-an  interest  that  has  been  demonstrated  in 
preceeding  conference  sessions.  I think  this  amounts 
to  a public  recognition  in  the  State  of  California  that 
vocational  education  is  in  fact  everybody’s  business- 
of  industry,  business,  labor  education  and  all  of  the 
citizenry  of  this  state  and  other  states.  As  we  see  it 
from  a national  level  we  feel  we  need  the  same  spirit 
and  attitude  in  all  54  governmental  jurisdictions  with 
which  the  Office  of  Education  deals. 

But  the  fact  that  vocational  education  might  be  ev- 
erybody’s business  doesn’t  mean  that  it  is  nobody’s 
business.  Somebody  has  to  do  the  work.  I am  going 


to  suggest  who  might  be  doing  what  and  a little  bit 
of  how. 

^metimes,  it  seems,  we  get  so  involved  in  legis- 
lation, in  rules  and  regulations,  in  programs  and  in 
administrative  decisions  that  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of 
the  real  goal:  to  help  provide  better  tomorrows  for 
all  the  people  of  this  country. 

At  the  federal  level-and  no  doubt  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  as  well-it  does  worlds  of  good  once  in  a 
while  to  stop  and  take  a few  deep  breaths,  and  to 
take  a good  look  at  the  young  people  who  will  be 
deeply  affected  all  their  lives  by  the  decisions  being 
made  now— by  the  kind  of  thinking  being  done  here 
these  two  days  in  Los  Angeles. 

A few  months  ago.  President  Johnson  said: 

If  we  arc  learning  anything  from  our  experience,  we  are 
learning  that  it  is  qme  for  us  to  go  to  work,  and  the  first 
work  of  our  society  is  education.  We  must  rest  our  faith 
and  our  hopes  for  America  on  education— not  for  some, 
but  education  for  all. 

A few  months  before  that,  Mr.  Johnson  had  spoken 
of  “dramatic  evidence  of  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tion as  the  key  to  our  social  and  economic  and  tech- 
nological and  moral  progress  ...  a reaffirmation  of  our 
conviction  that  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
freedom.” 

That  last  statement  was  made  in  the  occasion  of  the 
President’s  signing  into  law  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

Today— a little  more  than  a year  later— the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  vocational 
educators  and  state  officials  all  over  the  country,  is  in 
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the  midst  of  creating  reality  from  these  strong  pre- 
cepts and  from  the  Congressional  mandate  which  in- 
spired them.  As  the  great  new  programs  under  the 
act  go  into  orderly  operation  in  the  several  states,  we 
have  been  rededicating  ourselves  to  vocational  edu- 
cation's overriding  purpose:  to  make  occupational 
training  opportunities  available  to  everyone  who  needs 
and  wants  them. 


I THOUGHT  I MIGHT  DIGRESS  here  for  a moment,  to  say 
just  a few  words  about  what  is  happening  elsewhere 
in  the  country  in  this  regard.  I have  had  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  visiting  nearly  all  of  the  states  in 
the  last  three  years-some  of  them  quite  a number  of 
times.  Revolutionary  things  are  happening.  It  is  the 
greatest  revelation  that  I have  experienced  in  many 
years  in  vocational  education.  Every  state  on  the 
East  Coast,  starting  with  Maine  and  including  the 
mountain  states  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  going 
all  the  way  to  Florida,  is  involved  in  a massive  con- 
stniaion  program  and  program  development  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education. 

Not  all  of  the  states  are  that  active.  In  my  home 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  I would  guess  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  never  been  less  than  6 or  7 percent 
in  this  century.  Pennsylvania  was  once  the  leading 
agricultural  state  of  this  country  and  the  leading 
manufacturing  state,  but  it  is  no  longer.  Today,  there 
is  scarcely  one  program  of  vocational  or  technical 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  that 
operates  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

You  could  relate  that  to  a growing  economy  with 
the  attraction  of  industry. 

Now  I will  give  you  another  side  of  the  r ■ ure.  In 
1957  North  C^olina  started  a skill-devel^'p]  ^nt  pro- 
gram through  what  they  called  Industria.  tiducation 
Centers.  Last  year  they  opened  the  last  of  the  20 
centers  they  had  planned,  and  they  now  have  some 
satellites.  Their  goal  was,  by  1965,  to  produce  every 
year  23,000  graduates  who  were  skilled  in  occupa- 
tions of  all  kinds.  The  state  industrial  development 
group  sold  outside  North  Carolina  industry,  and  in- 
side industries,  on  the  idea  that  “we  will  produce  the 
skill  for  you  to  do  whatever  it  is  you  need  to  do.” 


I think  it  is  significant  that  in  the  calendar  yer 
1963  North  Carolina  ranked  fifth  in  this  country 
absolute  dollar  increase  of  capital  investment  in  r 
and  expanded  industty  and  business.  In  the 
recent  five-year  period,  the  total  dollar  amount  de- 
voted to  industrial  expansion  North  Carolina  rose 
from  $168  million  to  |294  million.  That  is  not  an 
accident.  That  is  not  a coincidence.  You  have  only  to 
talk  to  the  new  industries  that  have  come  in  there  to 
establish  the  fact  that  they  moved  to  North  Carolina 
because  skilled  workers  were  available  there. 

I visited  another  eastern  state  recently  and  met 
with  the  Governor,  his  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
vocational  education  leadership  of  the  state.  That 
l^onomic  Development  Commission  is  a very  sophis- 
ticated group.  They  have  been  in  California,  meeting 
with  business  and  industrial  people  up  and  down  the 
state-not  to  proselyte  your  indus^,  but  to  talk  to 
Califonua  industry  about  its  expansion  plans  and  what 
this  particular  eastern  state  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
people  and  skills.  You  can  see  just  how  keen  the  com- 
petition is  in  today’s  dynamic  economy. 

More  and  more  states  are  learning  that  education 
and  skill  and  development  of  technical  knowledge  is 
linked  with  industrial  progress  and  the  general  busi- 
ness progress  of  a state. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  running  a series  of  articles 
on  the  best  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  an  article  in  the  January,  1965,  issue  on  Allentown 
High  School  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  entitled  “Education 
for  Industiy,”  and  it  reveals  what  the  secondary 
school  can  do  for,  and  do  with,  industry  in  a live-wire 
community,  and  something  of  how  you  get  it  done. 
We  have  some  friends  in  the  country  who  say,  “You 
can’t  do  this  at  the  secondary  level.”  Our  answer  is 
to  show  them  where  and  how  it  is  being  done.  An- 
other high  school  featured  in  the  Atlantic  scries  is 
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Dunbar  High  School,  the  outstanding  Chicago  voca- 
tional school.  East  High’  School,  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
is  another;  Newton  High  School,  of  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  still  another. 

Mrs.  Kohi.kr  commf.ntf.d  in  her  speech  to  this  con- 
ference about  the  poor  record  of  the  vocational 
schools  of  this  country.  There  are  outstanding  high 
school  vocational  programs  in  this  country.  What 
Mrs.  Kohler  did  not  clarify  was  that  the  high  schools 
she  talked  about  were  largely  large-city  vocational 
high  schools  that  have  been  “dumping  grounds”  for 
years  and  years.  Principals  of  those  “dumping 
ground”  schools  never  have  had  the  right  to  select  the 
students  for  an  occupational  training  program.  They 
take  whoever  is  sent  there.  If  you  have  administered 
vocational  education  programs,  you  know  very  well 
that  you  cannot  conduct  a quality  program  if  you 
have  to  take  all  persons  who  appear  at  the  door.  The 
programs  aren't  designed  that  way.  It  won’t  work. 

One  large  city  now  is  embarking  on  a very  inter- 
esting program  supported  by  a {55  million  bond  issue— 
to  expand  vocational  education  in  16  comprehensive 
high  schools  and  to  update  and  improve  two  voca- 
tional technical  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  They  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  developing 
what  they  call  “regional  vocational  technical  centers'* 
in  the  city.  These  centers  will  provide  the  shops  and 
laboratories  for  several  of  the  high  schools  in  each 
section  of  the  city.  The  students  receive  their  related 
instruction  in  their  “home”  high  school  and  get  their 
practical  training  in  the  so-called  regional  school. 

Here  is  a large  city,  greatly  alarmed,  like  many, 
about  the  number  of  dropouts-people  with  no  skill 
and  very  little  chance  of  getting  employment.  This 
big  city  is  bent,  not  on  arguing  about  “either-or  ” but 
on  using  everything  it  has  available  to  accomplish  its 
goals. 

Among  our  own  profession  across  the  country,  we 
do  too  much  arguing  about  “either  or  else.”  !f  every- 
body did  everything  he  could,  utilizing  every  resource 
in  this  country,  we  wouldn’t  even  touch  the  problem 
today.  So  it  seems  rather  futile  to  stand  around  and 
argue  whether  you  should  do  it  this  way  or  that  way. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  a city  like  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  needs  to  promote  vocational  education  all 
ways  concurrently. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  made  some  major  changes  in  the  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Division.  These  changes  are 
designed  to  make  more  and  better  services  available 
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to  the  stales  in  connection  with  the  new  act.  The 
accent  now  is  on  the  future— not  the  past. 

There  is  a need  to  commit  ourselves  totally  to  a new 
concept  of  vocational  education— to  new  directions.  It 
must  be  possible  for  anyone  to  become  qualified  for 
gainful  employment— no  matter  what  handicaps  he 
carries  with  him  from  his  growth  environment  into 
the  world  of  work.  The  other  side  of  this  coin  is  that 
the  entire  economy  will  be  helped  by  reaping  the 
benefits  of  advancing  technology. 

The  Congress  has  opened  a number  of  new  doors 
to  us  as  a means  of  helping  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
The  regulations  which  have  been  approved  and  issued 
sp  il  out  the  implementation  of  the  new  legislation. 
They  have  made  it  possible  for  the  states  to  develop 
new  state  plans  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  now  available. 

Thirty  of  these  state  plans  have  now  (January  12, 
1965)  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  Forty 
have  been  submitted,  and  the  rest  are  expected  to  be 
approved  almost  any  time.  I think  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  Wesley  P.  Smith,  the  Vocational  Education  Section 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  that  California  was 
the  first  state  to  have  its  plan  approved.  To  show  you 
how  Mr.  Smith  operated,  the  President  signed  the  ap- 
propriation bill  on  Friday,  September  18,  and  the 
California  State  Plan  was  approved  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21.  So  California  isn’t  losing  any  time. 

The  total  allotment  for  California  under  this  new 
act  for  fiscal  1965  is  about  $7,750,000.  In  the  1964  fiscal 
year,  California’s  federal  allotment  from  all  vocational 
education  acts  was  about  $3,250,000.  And,  incidentally, 
California  overmatched  that  by  7 to  1 from  state  and 
local  funds.  This  is  interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  national  overmatching  figure  is  about  4.31  to  1. 
It  shows  the  commitment  of  California  to  vocational 
education. 

Here  is  a figure  that  might  startle  you  a little:  In 
this  current  fiscal  year,  more  than  three  times  that 
amount  of  federal  money  is  available  to  California— 
$11,305,000  of  federal  money!  You  can  see  what  could 
lie  ahead  in  the  way  of  a dynamic  movement  if  Cali- 
fornia continues  to  overmatch  this  sum  at  the  rate  of 
7 to  1. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  government’s 
greater  participation  in  assisting  die  states  to  get  this 
job  done.  California  will  have  an  additional  $440,000 
to  use  for  experimental  work  on  a work-study  pro- 
gram. The  money  is  provided  under  the  new  law  to 
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help  keep  needy  students  in  school  until  they  complete 
their  vocational  education  programs.  This  will  be  a 
very  interesting  development. 

Back  to  the  economy.  If  you  want  to  read  something 
fascinating,  see  the  November  1964,  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine,  which  features  an  article  called,  **Knowl- 
edge:  The  Biggest  Industry  of  Them  All.”  What 
would  you  estimate  is  invested  in  what  Fortune  calls 
“the  knowledge  business”  in  this  country?  It  comes  to 
nearly  $200  billion  for  this  last  calendar  year! 

In  1958  the  investment  in  the  knowledge  industry 
in  the  United  States  was  greater  than  the  combined 
gross  national  product  of  ^gland,  France,  and  West 
Germany.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  philosophy  in 
this  country  about  the  investment  in  education.  It 
bears  out,  I think,  what  Dr.  Schultz  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity has  said— that  investment  in  human  capital  has 
a far  greater  return  than  investment  in  matenal  capi- 
tal We  are  just  beginning  to  get  a full  appreciation 
of  this. 

A quotation  from  the  Fortune  article  might  be  of 
interest: 

An  obvious  reason  nations  and  individuals  crave  knowledge 
is  that  it  can  directly  elevate  their  productivity  and  pros- 
perity. Another  reason  is  less  obvious.  A static  society  can 
exchange  with  relatively  little  effon  its  small  store  of  knowl- 
edge, but  a rapidly  changing  society  needs  to  organize  a vast 
daily  flood  of  communication,  most  of  which  is  not  specifi- 
cally calculated  to  advance  any  productive  process.  This 
stream  of  communication  is  an  essential  part  of  the  modem 
environment;  without  it  civilization  would  cease  to  breathe. 

I think  this  emphasizes  how  the  knowledge  indus- 
try—which  includes  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, of  course— is  a great  factor. 

It  is  obvious  that  education  in  this  country,  both 
formal  and  informal,  is  totally  involved  in  the  dynamic 
economy  which  is  burgeonmg  from  one  end  of  this 
land  to  the  other.  Vocational  education's  contribution 
to  the  development  of  skill  and  technical  knowledge  is 
a great  asset  to  a dynamic  economy.  In  this  day  and 
age,  the  total  effort  of  the  nation  bears  a direct  ratio 
to  its  investment  in  human  resources.  Hence,  voca- 
tional education  is  often  referred  to,  correctly,  as  one 
of  America’s  greatest  resources. 

There  is  certainly  general  agreement  among  educa- 
tors and  others  concerned  with  the  nation’s  young 
people  that  modem  life  holds  few  berths  for  the  un- 
educated and  the  poorly  prepared.  Yet,  vocational  edu- 
cation has  simply  been  inaccessible  to  too  ma^  people. 
A sampling  study  of  vocational  education  offerings  in 


six  states,  found  that  only  7 percent  of  secondary 
school  students,  or  persons  of  secondary  ^hool  age, 
had  an  opportunity  for  vocational  education  leading 
to  gainful  employment. 

The  states  and  the  federal  government  share  the 
responsibility  to  continue  the  fight  to  eliminate  under- 
educadon  and  poor  preparation  from  the  economic 
scene  by  helping  young  people  to  become  educated 
and  adequately  prepared  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
in  those  fields  where  job  opportunities  will  be  available 
to  them. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  programs  can- 
not provide  solutions  to  all  the  problems  of  our  society. 
That  is  obvious.  But  they  can  provide  some  vital  arm- 
ament-skill and  technical  know-how-in  the  battle 
against  unemployment,  juvenile  delinquency,  school 
dropouts,  and  many  other  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  new  Vocational  Education  Act  is  really  new. 
It  does  not  represent  merely  a regrouping  of  educa- 
tional forces  within  the  vocational  and  technical  fields. 
The  Act  recognizes  that  a complex  technology  cannot 
be  e}mected  to  stand  still.  The  world  of  2015  will  be 
as  different  from  this  one  as  1965  is  from  the  time  when 
our  great-grandfathers  were  young.  This  is  no  time  to 
be  looking  backward  with  yearning  to  the  days  of  the 
little  red  schoolhousc-or  even  to  the  days  of  the  big 
red  brick  schoolhouse.  It  is  time  to  look  ahead— to 
make  a determination  about  what  vocational  education 
should  be  like,  and  must  be  like,  in  a d)mamic  economy. 

A total,  balanced  program  of  vocational  education 
should  be  available  to  every  community  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a necessary  goal  for  the  nation  if  such 
training  is  to  be  readily  accessible  to  all.  One  of  the 
most  revealing  things  that  came  from  the  study  of  the 
President’s  Panel  of  G>nsultants  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion was  that  nowhere  in  this  country— in  any  state  or 
in  any  community-could  you  find  a total,  balanced 
program  of  vocational  education.  This  is  a program— 
actually,  a variety  of  programs-in  a community  or  a 
state  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  the  people  whom  we 
have  been  identifying  at  this  conference:  the  school 
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dropouts,  the  young  person  of  Icss-than-avcragc  abil- 
ity, the  displaced  older  person,  the  person  who  is  con- 
cerned about  chaining  his  occupation  or  more  nearly 
capitaliring  on  all  of  his  talents  and  aptitudes.  You 
name  them  and  a total,  balanced  vocational  education 
pre^ram  should  cope  with  them. 

Wc  accepted  the  direaives  of  previous  Congres- 
sional acts—thc  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  acts 
—as  our  responsibility  and  said,  “We’ll  do  this.  What- 
ever else  needs  to  be  done,  wc  hope  somebody  else 
gets  it  done.” 

Well,  the  faa  of  the  matter  is,  nobody  got  it  done. 
I believe  that  the  greatest  gap  in  the  public  education 
system  today  is  the  lack  of  appropriate  programs  for 
persons  of  less-than-average  ability. 

In  a meeting  in  Oklahoma,  attended  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  state,  I used  the  “less  than  average”  ex- 
pression. When  he  got  up  to  speak,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “If  you  don’t  mind,  I*  j like  to  point  out,  as 
a politician,  that  there  are  no  less-than-average  people 
in  Oklahoma.”  He  expressed  the  idea  more  accurately 
than  I did.  He  said,  “What  we  say  in  Oklahoma  is  that 
every  citizen  in  this  state  has  some  talent,  some  ability, 
some  aptitude,  some  interest.  In  this  economy  there  is 
a place  for  him,  and  it  is  our  job  to  help  bring  the 
two  together.” 

I submit  that  to  you  as  part  of  a total,  balanced  pro- 
gram in  vocational  education. 

Unless  the  educators  of  this  country-edicational  ad- 
ministrators, school  superintendents,  principals  of 
schools— begin  to  address  themselves  to  something 
more  than  our  single  line  of  approach  to  secondary 
school  education,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
serious  social  and  economic  pr^lems  in  this  country. 
In  the  big  cities  you  can  sec  how  serious  these  prob- 
lems arc,  and  there  is  no  evidence  right  now  that  we 
arc  solving  them.  Whatever  is  being  done  now  is  being 
done  at  a slower  pace  than  the  pace  at  which  the  prob- 
lems are  accumulating. 

James  Bryant  Conant  heartily  commends  the  states 
of  California  and  New  York  for  their  unquestioned 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  higher  education  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  respectively.  In  his  re- 
cent book,  Shaping  Educational  Policy,  Dr.  Conant 
emphasizes  the  differences  in  educational  progress  be- 
tween California  and  New  York. 

On  page  81  he  says: 

The  two  most  populous  states  in  the  Union  warrant  a close 
examination  by  anyone  interested  in  educational  policy.  They 
present  both  similarities  and  contrast.  ...  In  terms  of  the 
organization  of  public  education,  the  contrast  . . . is  . . , 
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sufficient  to  make  a foreign  student  of  our  educational  chaos 
wonder  which  state  is  to  be  taken  as  typical.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  neither  . . . each  state  may  be  considered  as 
furnishing  something  approaching  an  ideal  solution  to  part  of 
a total  problem,  California  has  led  the  way  in  providing  a 
rational  approach  to  educational  policy  making  beyond  the 
high  school.  And  for  generations,  New  York  has  provided  a 
model  of  how  to  organize  and  employ  the  power  of  the  state 
to  promote  excellence  in  the  locally  controlled  public  schools. 

On  page  96,  Dr.  Conant  states: 

. . . California  stands  out  as  the  one  state  in  the  Union  that 
has  developed  and  put  into  operation  a master  plan.  Whether 
one  approves  of  the  plan  (as  1 do)  or  not  is  quite  beside  the 
point.  What  is  encouraging  about  it,  and  makes  that  state 
wonhy  of  study,  is  the  fact  that  a long-range  educational 
policy  has  been  established. 

Dr.  Conant  is  right,  of  course.  California  can  achieve 
the  same  eminence  in  the  field  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  which  it  now  enjoys  in  higher  educa- 
tion. The  answer  is  to  have  a kind  of  master  plan— to 
develop  a long-range  policy.  And,  I believe,  that  is  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  two^ay  conference.  Dr. 
Conant  also  places  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  state  departments  of  cducatioa  As 
you  know,  Dr.  Conant  has  spent  a good  bit  of  time 
ovei^eas  and  has  learned  a good  deal  about  the  Euro- 
pean educational  system  wluch  is  engrossing  to  some 
of  our  people.  Dr.  Conant  believes— and  I think  most 
of  us  would  subscribe  to  that  belief— that  in  America, 
in  light  of  our  history  and  our  philosophy,  our  educa- 
tional hope  and  progress  rests  with  the  individual  states. 
He  advocates  very  strongly  the  strengthening  of  our 
state  departments  of  education  in  many  different  ways. 
He  gets  so  bold  as  to  point  out  those  states  that  are  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  he  doesn’t  hesitate  to 
mention  names.  So  if  you  are  interested  in  what  doesn’t 
look  good,  you  can  read  his  book. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  a master  plan  for  voca- 
tional education  must  be  based  on  the  requirement  of 
a total,  balanced  program.  The  natural  question  is: 
“What  is  a total,  balanced  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation?” 

Generally  speaking,  a total,  balanced  program  is  one 
that  is  tailored  to  all  of  the  requirements  of  commu- 
nities and  defined  areas,  yet  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
patterns  emerging  in  the  state  and  national  labor  mar- 
ket. Such  a program  not  only  must  make  room  for  all 
the  individuals  it  expects  to  serve,  it  must  also  reflect 
the  advent  and  departure  of  businesses  and  industries 
and  the  flow  of  workers  to  and  from  a state,  a region, 
or  a metropolitan  labor  market. 
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It  would  be  a rare  vocational  educator  or  adminis- 
trator in  the  state  of  California  who  would  not  say 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  California  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  and  that  the  communi- 
ties of  the  state,  and  the  state  as  a whole,  can  borrow 
from  the  best  developments  in  other  states  on  the  road 
to  achieving  a total,  balanced  program. 

If  program  planning  is  to  be  realistic,  it  must  be 
based  upon  known  facts-facts  concerning  employ- 
ment opportunities,  types  and  numbers  of  persons 
needii^  vocational  and  technical  education,  present 
facilities  through  which  persons  receive  training,  what 
employers  desire  in  the  way  of  preemployment  prep- 
aration of  the  workers  they  hire,  and  the  opportunities 
they  seek  for  their  workers  who  may  need  updated 
and  upgraded  training. 

All  of  these  facts  must  be  assembled  and  organized, 
and  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  them  concerning 
the  best  types  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  a given 
state.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly,  it  takes  the  form  of 
a master  plan  for  vocational  and  technical  education. 
It  will  suggest  needed  changes  in  present  programs, 
the  numbm  and  types  of  new  programs  required,  the 
types  of  institutions  in  which  they  should  appropri- 
atdy  be  located,  and  the  geographical  location  of  suck 
institutions.  It  will  indicate  the  sequence  of  develop- 
ment of  programs  with  respect  to  program  emphasis 
and  program  location.  When  a new  program  is  pro- 
posed, it  will  be  appraised  against  the  enteria  of  the 
master  plan  as  to  whether  it  is  needed,  how  large  it 


should  be,  where  it  should  preferably  be  located,  and 
in  what  type  of  institution  it  should  be  offered.  A good 
master  plan  will  save  costly  errors  and  make  for  effec- 
tiveness in  the  development  and  operation  of  programs. 
It  will  be  kept  up  to  date  through  revision  when  sig- 
nificant changes  occur  in  the  labor  market,  in  industrial 
development,  and  in  other  aspects  of  the  economy  that 
have  bearing  on  vocational  education. 

The  space  age  also  demands  that  the  workers  of  today 
and  tomorrow  be  literate  as  well  as  willir^  and  skilled. 
A lot  more  time  and  effort  must  be  expended  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  people  entering  the  new  world  of  work 
have  the  basic  tools. 

If  any  state  in  the  Union  can  do  all  of  this  Cali- 
fornia can.  O.  Henry  said  that  **Califomians  are  a race 
of  people;  they  ore  not  merely  inhabitants  of  a State.” 
He  wrote  that  in  1909,  but  it’s  probably  still  true. 
California  is  bl^d  with  talented  leadership  in  educa- 
tion and  vocational  technical  education.  I would  like 
to  commend  Wesley  P.  Smith,  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  his  staff,  especially,  on  their  very 
progressive  action  and  their  remarkable  progress  in 
a time  of  very  difficult  administration. 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Office  of  Education,  I 
would  like  to  say  you  have  our  very  best  wishes  and  a 
sincere  offer  on  our  part  to  give  any  assistance  we  can 
provide  in  the  implementation  of  new  and  expanded 
programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education  in  your 
dynamic  economy. 


Now  Hear  Youth 

BURNS 


Members  of  the  cx>nference  paused  in  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  future  of  vocational  education  to  hear 
firsthand  from  six  young  men  and  women  who  had 
benefited  from  successful  vocational  education  pro- 
grams of  previous  years.  All  were  proud  of  the  voca- 
tional education  that  had  guided  them  to  success.  The 
following  excerpts  were  taken  from  their  remarks  to 
the  conference  delegates. 

JAMES  E.  BURNS.  Monrovia 

Mr,  ^ums  was  active  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
program  of  his  high  school.  Later  he  received  an 
Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  ornamental  horticul- 
ture, Presently  y he  is  a salesman  for  a major  nurs- 
ery y and  he  is  enrolled  part  time  in  ornamental 
horticulture  at  the  Pomona  campus  of  Calif omia 
State  Polytechnic  College,  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  four  children, 

“I  grew  up  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  on  a very 
small  farm.  I grew  various  types  of  vegetables  and 
chrysanthemums,  which  I sold  from  house  to  house 
and  on  comers  where  there  was  tr^c.  When  I 
entered  senior  high  school,  I majored  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  In  my  senior  year  I was  local  and  regional 
Future  Fanner  president.  These  experiences,  along 
with  chapter  functions,  helped  me  veiy  much  in  my 
leadership  training.  I learned  to  work  with  and  to 
influence  people,  a most  valuable  asset  in  my  occupa- 
tion. After  graduation  I studied  in  junior  college  for 
two  years  in  the  field  of  ornamental  horticulture;  then 
I left  school  to  provide  for  my  new  family.  Now  I 
am  an  outside  salesman  for  a top  wholesale  nursery 
and  have  won  five  sales  contests  m the  past  six  years. 

“In  the  future  I plan  to  finish  at  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  and  look  forward  to  sales  man- 
agement or  a business  of  my  own. 

“I  will  close  with  this  thought--let*s  do  more  for 
vocational  training  than  we  are  doing  at  present.’’ 

MRS.  SHARON  COBB,  San  Francisco 

Mrs,  Cobby  who  majored  in  history  and  stenog- 
raphy in  high  schooly  graduated  in  1963,  Presently  y 
she  is  employed  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority y where  she  has  worked  as  housing  clerky 
secretary  y and  stenographic  adviser, 

“My  appreciation  of  stenographic  trainii^  I r^eived 
in  school  is  sincere  and  great,  for  it  made  it  possible  for 
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me  to  earn  enough  while  in  school  to  complete  mjr 
high  school  education  without  money  worries,  and  it 
provided  me  with  the  skills  necessary  for  getting  and 
holding  a good  job  after  I graduated. 

“In  my  senior  year  of  high  school  I made  an  ap- 
pointment to  see  our  vocational  counselor  regarding 
part-time  employment.  Shortly  after  my  visit,  I re- 
ceived a notice  from  him  that  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority  was  starting  a part-tiine  work  program 
for  students  who  lived  in  public  housing.  Since  I lived 
in  public  housing  with  my  mother  and  family,  my 
grades  were  above  average,  and  I was  able  to  type 
well,  I was  able  to  qualify. 

“In  my  new  job  my  working  hours  were  from  1 
p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  i went  to  school  in  the  morning. 
My  typing,  shorthand,  business  English  business  math, 
office  training,  and  switchboard  training  were  all  in- 
valuable to  me  on  my  new  job.  In  school  I had  been 
taught  to  type  as  if  I were  being  paid  for  it,  so  that 
the  transition  to  typing  on  the  job  was  easy. 

“I  now  realize  why  my  teacher  placed  so  much 
stress  on  accuracy.  When  I am  typing  leases,  they 
must  be  absolutely  correct.  I can  truthfully  say  that 
through  the  business  education  courses  I took  as  a 
student  in  high  school,  it  was  easier  to  get  and  hold  a 
job  when  I entered  the  business  world.  I feel  confident 
of  the  future.” 

BONNIE  HELLQUIST,  Anaheim 

Miss  Hellquist  enrolled  in  a junior  college  voca- 
tional nursing  course  after  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1963y  and  she  is  presently  etnployed  as 
a licensed  vocational  nurse, 

“I  am  employed  in  a 60-bed  hospital  with  one  nurs- 
ing station  governing  three  wards— medical,  surgical, 
and  pediatrics.  I am  a treatment  nurse  for  all  three 
wards.  My  vocational  training  has  given  me  a solid 
background  in  all  these  fields.  In  junior  college  die 
program  was  arranged  so  that  we  had  a half-day  of 
classroom  orientation  to  nurring  procedures  and  treat- 
ments; then  the  very  next  half-day  we  had  actual 
experience  at  an  accredited  hospital,  so  we  learned 
while  it  was  fresh  in  our  minds. 

“Some  of  the  duties  that  I execute  at  the  hospital 
are  assisting  doctors  with  physical  examinations,  diag- 
nostic tests,  and  major  dre^g  chaises.  Also  I ad- 
minister medications,  including  narcotics,  and  perform 
general  nursing  care. 
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*1  feel  that  anything  done  for  humanity  is  eternal 
and  will  last  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  I am 
deeply  grateful  to  you  leaders  of  the  past  and  present 
in  vocational  education,  whose  foresight  and  concern 
made  training  in  vocational  nursing  available  to  me.*’ 

MRS.  KAY  NEWAUN,  Long  Beach 

Mrs,  Newman  took  homemaking  courses  in  high 
school  and  earned  her  Associate  in  Arts  degree 
before  she  married. 

“My  career  as  a homemaker  began  only  a year  and 
a half  ago,  but  my  training  for  the  job  of  homemak- 
ing dates  back  to  my  junior  and  senior  years  in  high 
school.  Some  of  the  learning  experiences  in  those 
homemaking  education  courses  should  be  required  of 
all  students,  including  the  boys.  One  significant  part 
of  this  preparation  included  learning  to  understand 
and  care  for  children. 

“Using  the  budgeting  knowledge  I had  gained  in 
my  homemaking  class,  my  fiance  and  I had  the 
opportunity  to  plan  for  our  marriage.  Because  we 
learned  to  plan  ahead,  we  soon  will  be  moving  into 
our  new  home,  with  no  debts  behind  to  worry  us. 

“Knowledge  gained  in  housing,  home  furnishings, 
and  household  equipment  has  been  particularly  valu- 
able to  me.  For  Christmas  I received  a new  sewing 
machine  from  my  husband,  and  I sometimes  have  the 
feeling  that  he  has  had  a few  handy-hint  courses  him- 
self! Learning  the  proper  way  to  prepare  food  was 
a favorite  part  of  my  homemaking  training,  a part 
that  I use  three  times  a day. 

“My  schooling  isn*t  over  yet.  I would  like  to  add 
more  units  to  my  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  And  what 
courses  do  you  think  Til  be  taking?  Homemaking 
education,  o^  course.” 

SERGE  B.  TALBOT,  Son  Jose 

Mr.  Talbot  majored  in  merchandising  in  high 
school.  He  ftdfilled  the  work  experience  require- 
ment for  his  major  by  working  part  time  in  the 
same  shoe  store  where  he  is  now  manager^  In  ad- 
dition to  his  full-time  joby  Mr,  Talbot  attends 
evening  college  classes, 

“My  present  place  in  the  business  community  had 
its  roots  in  the  distributive  education  program. 
Through  the  practical  approach  of  correlating  school 
and  work,  I was  able  to  find  that  hard-to-get  first 


job.  Vocational  education  for  me  meant  immediate 
identification.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I was  already 
launched  as  a specialist. , I was  a retailer  and  liked  it. 
When  I graduated  from  school  in  1963,  1 already  had 
found  my  niche.  Active  participation  in  the  high 
school  Distributive  Education  Qub  was  a proving 
ground  for  assuming  early  responsibility. 

“Distributive  education  can  be  divided  into  three 
major  categories— classroom  in^ruction,  on-the-job 
training,  and  extracurricular  activities.  Each  was  a 
key  part  in  my  success. 

“I  should  give  special  credit  to  my  distributive 
education  instructors  and  the  dual  role  they  played 
as  classroom  teachers  and  job  coordinators.” 

NORMAN  TOLY,  Livermore 

Mr.  Toly  is  a designer-draftsman  working  on 
nonnuclear  research  and  development  phases  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  program.  He  became  a jour- 
neyman machinist  after  graduation  from  high 
schaoly  and  he  attained  his  present  position 
through  vocational  training  in  junior  college, 

“I  had  always  had  a desire  to  draw,  to  build  and  to 
see  things  built,  but  the  high  sch<^  that  T attended 
had  no  drafting  courses.  After  graduation  I went  to 
work  at  various  jobs  until  an  opportunity  of  working 
as  a machinist  was  available. 

“As  a journeyman  machinist,  I was  working  with 
drawings  and  fabrication,  but  I felt  that  as  a drafts- 
man I could  achieve  a more  satisfying  job  and  higher 
pay.  Junior  college  offered  a mechanical  dramng 
course,  which  appealed  to  me.  Later  I elected  to  en- 
roll in  the  full-time,  two-year  day  course  in  indus- 
trial drafting.  I transferred  to  the  graveyard  shift  at 
work  and  started  the  course  in  1956.  When  I grad- 
uated, I left  the  machinist’s  trade  and  was  employed 
as  a draftsman  at  a higher  rate  of  pay. 

“My  present  employer  is  alert  and  progressive  in 
realizing  the  necessity  of  education.  He  provides 
classes  during  work  to  keep  us  informed  on  the  latest 
drafting  methods.  One  such  method  deals  with  auto- 
matic program  tooling,  in  which  a punched  tape  con- 
trols a machine  tool  which  produces  a part. 

“I  wish  to  thank  Oakland  City  College  and  all  who 
made  it  possible— from  the  instructors,  to  the  industry 
advisory  committees,  to  the  taxpayers— for  the  oppor- 
tunity they  gave  me  to  pursue  a course  that  has 
proved  successful  for  me.” 
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1 AGREE  WITH  John  B.  Lawson,  of  Philco’s  Acronu- 
trcnic  Division,  that  “the  provocative  question  today 
is  not  whether  we  need  continuing  education.  It  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  those  who  refuse  it?” 
Adult  dropouts  should  now  be  as  much  a matter  of 
national  concern  as  public  school  dropouts  because 
the  mature  adults  are  stewards  of  future  history  or 
nonhistory.  This  statement  has  never  been  made  of 
any  previous  generation.  A readiness  to  continue 
learning  is  the  key  to  manpower  development. 

Every  major  document  on  national  policy  in  the 
past  ten  years  has  underscored  the  fact  that  continu- 
ing education  is  vital  to  economic  and  social  progress. 
From  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Goals 
to  the  latest  statement  on  national  policy  from  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the  emphatic 
consensus  is  that  continuing  education  can  no  longer 
be  considered  frosting  on  the  cake.  Far  from  being 
a peripheral  segment  of  the  total  educational  enter- 
prise, it  is  now  essential  to  national  growth  and 
survival. 

Biit  what  does  the  record  show? 

The  latest  national  study  of  participation  in  adult 
education  was  done  a couple  of  years  ago  by  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  showed  that  approximately  25  million  or 
one  in  five  adult  Americans  were  active  participants 
in  organized  educational  activities.  1 suggest  that  we 
should  view  with  mild  panic  a participation  rate  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  paid  attendance  at  major 
league  baseball  games  during  a single  season. 

Sir  Eric  Ashby,  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  Novem- 
ber 21,  1964,  says  that  “administrators  must  conceal 
their  bright  ideas.”  The  administrator,  he  says,  must 
feed  the  bright  idea  into  an  organization  at  quite  a 
low  level-and  watch  it  percolate  slowly  upward.  With 
luck,  it  will  come  to  his  desk  months  later  for  approval, 
and  he  must  greet  it  “with  the  pleased  surprise  which 
parents  exhibit  when  their  children  show  them  what 
Santa  Claus  has  brought  them  for  Christmas.” 

The  proposal  which  I am  about  to  make  violates  this 
stratagem  in  at  least  two  respects:  (1)  it  involves  a 
policy  decision  which  others,  not  I,  can  make;  (2)  by 
choosing  this  time  and  place  for  its  advocacy,  I am 


pmbling  on  osmosis  rather  than  on  percolation.  Hope- 
lully,  this  idea  may  be  diffused  through  this  knowl- 
edgeable and  influential  assembly.  My  proposal  will 
not  put  another  100  million  adult  Americans  into  the 
classroom,  but,  by  using  the  carrot  rather  than  the 
stick,  it  would  induce  additional  millions  to  serve  their 
own  and  the  national  interest  by  picking  up  their 
option  on  lifelong  learning. 

1 PROPOSE  THAT  we  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  build 
into  the  40-hour  work  week  eight  hours  of  paid  time 
for  voluntary  participation  in  organized  programs  of 
continuing  education.  The  paid  time  off  for  continu- 
ing education  could  be -either  in  job-re'ated  or  liberally 
oriented  programs.  The  latter  would  include  a wide 
range  of  learning  opportunities  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties, in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  acquiring  the  skills 
necessary  for  community  leadership  and  participation. 
In  case  any  fast-draw  critics  label  this  “a  radical  new 
idea,”  1 should  like  to  point  out  that  the  conservative 
government  of  nineteenth  century  England  did  some- 
thing very  similar  in  providing  for  the  broad  liberal 
ecjcation-at  Cambridge  and  Oxford— of  working  class 
youth,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  been  able  to 
lead  or  participate.  And  that  nation  has  realized  vast 
dividends  on  its  initial  investment 

I realize  that  various  unions  have  already  negotiated 
“sabbaticals”  or  other  time-off  plans  into  their  con- 
tracts. More  efforts  to  spread  the  work  will  certainly 
follow.  But  time  off  is  not  enough,  and  management 
might  well  contribute  support  for  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  increasing  employability  and 
productivity. 

My  proposal  faces  up  to  the  fact  that  without  a 
national  program  of  continuing  education  supported 
with  resources  at  least  comparable  to  those  now  oeing 
earmarked  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation, we  cannot  move  toward  the  Great  Society. 
And  certainly  little  progress  can  be  made  to  improve 
decision-making  on  major  questions  of  public  policy 
without  national  priority  for  continuing  education. 

To  flesh  out  the  program  and  to  inventory  the  exist- 
ing and  additional  resources  which  would  be  required, 
I recommend  the  creation  of  a National  Commission 
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on  Continuing  Education.  This  comm^ion  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^,  and 
its  assignments  should  include  the  determination  of 
federal  legislation  and  support  needed  to  achieve  the 
program’s  objectives. 

The  urgency  of  this  recommendation  derives  from 
two  closely  related  results  of  the  knowledge  explosion: 
(1)  what  Professor  Neil  Chambelrlain  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity calls  the  steady  downgrading  of  the  occupational 
competence  of  all  who  are  employed;  and  (2)  the 
changing  requirements  of  the  work  force  as  a result 
of  automation  cybernetics. 

Professor  Chamberlain  points  out  that  we  are  still 
operating  as  though  a person  can  acquire,  in  the  first 
20  years  or  so  of  hi$  life,  all  the  formal  education  he 
will  need  the  remaining  40  years  of  his  career. 

But  the  cux:k  starts  running  down  the  moment  a 
young  man  or  woman  steps  from  the  commencement 
platform,  be  it  college  or  high  school  The  real  dis- 
possessed of  the  world-and  this  daily  becomes  more 
true  in  the  modern,  industrially  mature  nations-are  the 
uneducat^  and  the  untrained.  But,  as  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain  points  out,  “There  is  only  a tenuous  difference 
between  the  uneducated  and  the  undereducated,  the 
untrained  and  the  undertrained.”  Once  we  admit  that 
in  most  occupations  knowledge  runs  ahead  of  the  pace 
at  which  a worker  can  keep  up  with  it,  we  are  forced 
to  seek  continuing  education  throughout  our  lives,  as 
the  only  hedge  against  individual  obsolescence. 


The  engineer  who  graduated  today  has  a “half-life” 
of  about  only  ten  years.  By  this  we  mean  that  half  of 
what  he  learned  at  the  point  of  graduation  will  be 
obsolete  in  a decade.  Moreover,  half  of  what  that  same 
engineer  will  need  to  know  ten  years  from  now  is  not 
yet  discovered.  I have  seen  similar  computations  ap- 
plied to  the  legal  profession,  which  is  given  a half-life 
of  15  years;  and  in  the  physical  sciences,  it  may  be 
closer  than  that. 

A second  major  consequence  of  the  knowledge  ex- 
plosion results  from  the  impact  of  automation  and 
cybernetics  on  the  work  force. 

Before  this  impact  is  felt  to  its  fullest  extent,  we 
need  desperately  to  wipe  out  the  major  strongholds 
of  American  poverty.  In  this  new  war  on  poverty,  the 
target  group  is  some  38  million  Americans,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  nation.  The  poorest  20  percent  received 
4.7  percent  of  the  total  national  income.  And  the  offi- 
cial unemployment  figures  do  not  accurately  reflect 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

#5.5  percent  are  unemployed. 

• 4 percent  have  sought  full-time  employment  but  have  found 
only  part-time  jobs. 

• An  estimated  5.5  percent  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor 
market. 

• Military  and  space  expenditures  have  provided  employment 
directly  or  indirectly  for  some  12  to  15  million. 

An  expansion,  therefore,  of  training  and  retraining 
programs  for  dropouts  and  unemployed  will  be  effec- 
tive only  if  the  economy  can  produce  enough  new 


Paul  H.  Sheats  was  a member  of  the  President’s 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocatiwial  Education,  whose 
report  in  late  1962  spearheaded  the  development  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Aft  o£  1963.  Dr.  Sheats 
is  Dean  of  University  of  California  Extension,  which 
has  5,900  separate  programs  of  continuing  education 
throughout  the  state.  He  has  worked  in  adult  educa- 
tion for  nearly  30  years  and  is  best  known  for  his 


efforts  to  weld  all  segments  of  continuing  education 
into  a unified  network  of  adult  learning  institutions. 

For  a period  during  World  War  II,  Dr.  Sheats  was 
head  of  the  Adult  Education  Section  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  War  Information.  He  has  been  with  the 
University  of  California  since  1946,  and  Dean  of 
Extension  since  1958. 
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**Hopefully,  by  the  time 
the  cybernetic  revolution 
has  had  its  full  impact 
upon  our  economy. 


continuing  education^fob- 


jobs  to  ensure  placement  both  of  the  trained  and  the 
retrained. 

The  mok  serious  paradox  of  all  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a substantial  portion  of  the  population  is  subsisting 
below  the  poverty  line  at  a time  when  the  production 
potential  exists  to  supply  all  needed  goods  and  services. 

Ralph  Bellman,  a computer  scientist  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  was  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News^ 
as  follows: 

Industrial  automation  has  reached  the  point  of  no  return; 
the  pace  will  increase  astronomically  in  the  next  decade. 

Two  percent  of  the  population— by  implication  the  2 per- 
cent of  the  upper  administrative  ar  ’ executive  levels— will  in 
the  discernible  future  be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods  and 
services  needed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  run  our  society  with  the 
aid  of  machines. 

Even  if  this  prediction  is  off  by  20  percent,  the 
changes  which  will  be  required  in  our  attitudes  and 
behavior  will  be  revolutionary.  One  of  the  dangers  to 
our  democracy— if  we  do  not  deliberately  broaden 
participation  in  lifelong  learning— will  be  a growinjg 
elitism.  There  will  be  the  plebians  who  “finished”  their 
years  of  schooling  while,  on  the  other  hand,  continu- 
ing education  will  serve  as  the  key  club  for  the  Great 
S^iety. 

It  will  take  something  much  more  radical  than  the 
proposal  I have  made  here  this  morning  to  tool  up 
for  a society  in  which  our  present  work  force  is  re- 
duced by  75  to  98  percent.  But,  in  a nation  moving 
inexorably  toward  manpower  reauirements  of  higher 
and  higher  competency,  with  full  employment  more 
and  more  difficult  to  maintain,  the  case  for  devoting 
20  percent  of  the  work  week  to  continuing  education 
rests  on  solid  ground.  As  the  educational  secretary  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  said  in  a letter  to  a 
member  of  my  staff  on  December  10, 1964,  “Technical 
obsolescence  is  an  ever  more  serious  problem,  and  life- 
long continuing  education  is  the  only  known  solu- 
tion.” 

By  implementing  my  recommendations,  there  can 
be,  at  one  stroke,  updating  and  upgrading  of  the  work 
force,  as  well  as  at  least  a temporary  increase  in  the 
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related  or  not- will  be  as  much 


number  of  available  jok^  in  both  the  industrial  and 
public  sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  self-evident  that 
there  will  still  be  a large  pool  of  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  scvcnteen-to-twcnty-one  group  and 
among  those  now  existing  below  the  poverty  level. 

Obviously,  the  unemployed  will  have  to  be  served 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  This  group 
is  so  large  that  these  acts  must  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded to  deal  with  this  problem,  but  even  federal  aid 
will  not  be  enough  unless  there  is  a sizable  expansion 
of  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  My  own  view  is  that  the 
most  helpful  method  of  creating  jobs  is  to  establish, 
at  subprofessional  levels,  cadres  of  aides  iii  the  teaching 
profession,  in  social  welfare,  and  in  health  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  where  the  gap  between  need 
and  available  services  is  most  evident. 

Most  of  my  argument  thus  far  has  been  directed 
toward  economic  justification  of  the  proposal  which 
I have  made.  But  my  recommendation  also  include;^ 
participation  on  paid  work  time  in  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  not  job  related.  This  really  gets  into 
the  problem  of  the  changing  nature  of  work. 

Donald  L.  Garrity,  head  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
College’s  Department  of  Sociology,  said  recently: 

Time  has  tended  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  working  and 
time  free  from  work.  Time  will  continue  to  be  calculated  in 
terms  of  work.  But  the  work  period  will  be  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  day,  week,  or  career.  There’s  a difference 
between  recreation-traditionally  a process  of  relaxation  with 
more  work  in  mind-and  leisure,  which  isn’t  necessarily 
oriented  toward  work  and  which  can  create  its  own  values 
of  personal  worth  and  satisfaction. 

What  arc  these  values  of  i^rsonal  worth  and  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  this  new  leisure?  Have  not 
many  of  us  in  this  room  been  so  centrally  concerned 
with  the  achievement  of  full  employment  and  retrain- 
ing of  the  work  force  that  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  our  problem  goes  far  beyond  the  development 
of  technical  vocational  and  even  professional  compe- 
tency? The  need  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our  school- 
ing—to  take  this  master  plan  approach— is  difficult  to 
discuss  without  indulging  in  generahdes  such  as  “self- 
fulfillment”  and  “integrity.”  Certainly  this  need  grows 


an  accepted  part  of  normal  adult  behavior  as  breathing,*" 


more  important  as  the  body  of  knowledge  in  every 
field . deepens  and  becomes  more  complex. 

I think  the  importance  of  including  the  humanities 
in  continuing  education  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
tale  of  the  old  Danish  fanner  who  took  his  teen>age 
son  into  town  to  enroll  him  in  the  Danish  Folk  School, 
which  stressed  the  liberalizing  studies. 

‘Will  he  learn  here  how  to  make  better  butter?”  the 
fanner  asked,  clearly  dubious  about  the  value  of  the 
Folk  School  experience. 

“No,”  was  the  reply,  “but,  when  he  returns  home, 
he  will  never  again  oe  satisfied  to  make  anything  less 
than  the  best  butter.” 

John  Gardner,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  in  his 
recent  book,  Self^Renewal,  puts  the  challenge  even 
more  explicitly  when  he  says: 

Exploration  of  the  full  range  of  his  own  potentialities  is 
not  something  that  tRe  self^renewing  man  leaves  to  the 
chances  of  life.  It  is  something  he  pursues  systematically,  or 
at  least  avidly,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  And  by  potentialities 
I mean  not  just  skills,  but  the  full  range  of  his  capacities 
for  sensing,  wondering,  learning,  understanding,  loving,  and 
aspiring. 

With  the  prospect  of  increased  leisure  for  larger  and 
larger  segments  of  the  population,  our  tendency  to 
fragment  the  categories  of  academic  disciplines  must 
be  reversed.  We  must  begin  to  put  the  pieces  back 
together  meaningfully.  As  a small  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, l am  proposing  that  we  counterbalance  the  over- 
whelming emp^is  in  most  of  our  institutions  upon 
vocational  and  job-related  programs  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation by  permitting,  in  fact  encouraging^  the  use  of 
paid  work  time  for  participation  in  programs  in  the 
areas  of  public  affairs  and  the  liberal  arts. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  need  for  expanded  public 
affairs  programs  were  dispelled  last  month  when  Time 
(December  25,  1964,  p.  15)  reported  the  results  of  a 
recent  University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Cot- 
tcr  study,  showing  that  28  percent  of  the  sample  ques- 
tioned did  not  know  if  there  is  a communist  govern- 
ment in  China  now,  and  39  percent  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  government. 

Hopefully,  hy  the  time  the  cybernetic  revolution 
has  had  its  full  impact  upon  our  economy,  continuing 


education— whether  job  related  or  not— will  be  as  much 
an  accepted  part  of  normal  adult  behavior  as  breathing. 

First,  however,  we  must  understand  (and  modify) 
the  extent  to  which  we  arc  still  enslaved  by  our  Puri- 
tan inheritance,  which  equates  work  with  godliness 
and  nonwork  with  sin.  In  fact,  the  enslavement  came 
long  before  the  Puritans  arrived.  We  can  go  back  to 
the  code  of  Hammurabi,  written  4,000  years  ago,  when 
craftsmen  and  peasants  were  denied  the  benefits  of 
literacy,  and  when  crafts  could  be  tr^msmitted  only 
direct  instruction  under  an  apprenticeship  system.  C. 
Hartley  Grattan,  in  his  book  In  Quest  of  Knowledge^ 
says; 

The  failure  to  apply  the  new  literacy  to  the  crafts  . . . 
led  to  the  slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  technological  change 
...  and  accounts  in  part  for  the  unprogressive  nature  of 
these  societies. 

In  1855,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  wrote  with  blindest  certainty 
that  a crafts  society  and  its  characteristic  apprentice- 
ship system  was  so  permanent  a feature  of  American 
life  that  vocationalism  would  never  intrude  itself  upon 
institutions  of  formal  learning.  • 

The  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  began  a re- 
versal of  this  trend,  but  if  you  had  participated  in  the 
meetings  of  the  President’s  Panel  of  Consultants  in 
Vocational  Education,  as  I did,  you  would  know  that 
the  deep  cleavages  which  bepn  far  back  in  our  cul- 
tural histoiy  have  not  completely  disappeared  today. 
The  vocational  educator  often  feels  alienated  from  his 
academic  colleagues;  the  academician  often  demon- 
strates snobbishness  toward^  educational  programs 
which  prepare  man  for  work. 

This  bit  of  htory  is  interesting  only  insofar  as  we 
can  learn  something  from  it.  Certainly,  the  intervening 
4,^  years,  which  have  brought  us  into  a new  age  of 
science,  should  not  lead  us  to  create  a new  elite  of 
those  who  know  versus  those  who  do  not  know,  to  a 
growing  schism  between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant, 
or  to  a fragmentation  of  the  total  educational  task  into 
le^ing  for  the  job  and  learning  for  self-realization. 
Blinders  may  help  to  win  a horse  race,  but  I doubt 
comiderably  whether  tunnel  vision  is  an  asset  to  edu- 
cadona!  statesmanship. 
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** Problem -solving  in  its  highest  form  is  or 


I remember  vividly  a conference  which  University 
of  California  Extension  conducted  at  the  Alumni  Cen- 
ter at  Lake  Tahoe  in  1961  on  “The  Creative  Person,” 
It  was  attended  by  about  75  presidents  of  corporations, 
foundations,  and  major  institutions  throughout  the 
nation.  Their  interest  in  this  invitational  meeting  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  of  Personality  Assessment  and  Research,  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University,  were  scheduled 
to  summarize  ana  report  upon  ^me  five  years  of  re- 
search on  creativity.  At  the  particular  session  I have  in 
lAind,  the  late  Professor  John  E,  Arnold  of  Stanford 
University  reported  on  a study  of  209  top-level  scien- 
tists and  engineers  from  some  20  research  and  develop- 
ments groups  on  the  West  Coast.  The  significant  point 
in  this  study,  for  our  purposes,  was  that  of  this  sample 
84  percent  were  continuing  to  study  in  their  major 
fiel^  and  of  this  group,  85  percent  or  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  these  highly  motivated  adults  were  also 
studying  outside  their  main  field. 

In  the  discussion  period  following  Professor  Ar- 
nold's talk,  one  of  the  del^ates  asked  if  these  data 
meant  that  company  policy  should  include  time  off 
and  tuition  reimbursement  for  employee  participation 
in  educational  programs  which  were  not  job  rdated. 
Professor  Arnold  said  he  meant  exactly  that,  to  which 
his  questioner  responded,  “This  is  socialism.” 

Whether  k is  socialism  or  not-and  I happen  to  think 
that  it  is  not-since  1961  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
continuing  education  programs  subsidized  by  tuition 
reimbursement  by  companies  is  phenomenal.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  neld  of  trade  union  education,  as  we 
can  testify  from  our  own  experience. 

The  results  of  the  certificate  program  begun  by  the 
University  of  California  Extension  on  the  Los  Angeles 
campus,  in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor,  are  uniformly  impressive.  An 
average  enrollment  of  225  in  a single  semester  is  drawn 
from  just  three  southern  California  counties.  These 
people  come  from  74  different  unions,  and  in  90  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  the  union  is  paying  the  full  fee  for 
160  hours  of  class  work  consisting  of  such  courses  as 
Urban  Problems,  Understanding  the  Economy,  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics  in  America,  and  Public  Opinion 
in  a Mass  Society. 

The  need  to  avoid  equating  adult  education  with  re- 
training is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  in  these 
labor  studies.  A very  few  of  these  enrollees  leave  labor 
for  management.  At  least  one-quarter  of  them  move 
up  to  assume  roles  of  greater  responsibility  both  offi- 
cially within  the  union  and  in  community  organiza- 
tional work.  Many  return  to  attend  courses  after  they 
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have  completed  the  certificate  program.  When  an  ex- 
tension staff  member  attended  a recent  meeting,  where 
60  or  70  union  members  came  together,  he  was  deeply 
gratified  to  observe  that  the  ones  who  knew  how  to 
speak  most  effectively  were  men  who  had  taken  exten- 
sion's course  in  Communication  and  the  Power  of 
Words. 

Encouragement  of  self-development  and  advance- 
ment of  personal  creativity  are  good  and  adetjuate 
reasons  for  broadening  the  spectrum  of  educational 
opportunity  which  my  propt^d  would  provide.  But 
there  is  a further  reason,  which  stems  from  social 
urgency  rather  than  from  personal  need.  Problem- 
sowing in  its  highest  form  is  an  educational  process. 
The  application  of  rational  methods  of  inquuy  and 
discussion  and  awareness  of  the  consequences  of  alter- 
native solutions  require  the  mastery  of  skills  which  can 
best  be  learned  off  the  job  and  in  educational  programs 
which  lean  heavily  on  the  liberal  arts  and  the  social 
sciences. 

The  speed  with  which  we  move  forward  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  in  the  equalization  of  opportunity,  in  the 
reduction  of  racial  tension,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
urban  life  bears  a direct  relationship  to  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  with  which  our  educational  institutions  pro- 
vide the  information  base  on  which  decision-matung 
and  problem-solving  can  be  improved.  Even  the  most 
competent  technically  trained  work  force  cannot  pro- 
duce a good  life  or  ensure  the  survival  of  the  human 
race. 

The  present  generation  of  adults-not  college  grad- 
uates or  some  future  time-must  choose  wisely  now 
and  deal  rationally  with  the  fateful  decisions  which 
confront  us.  Technology  cannot  supply  this  require- 
ment. Only  expanded  programs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  liberal  and  fine  arts,  contributing  to  self- 
realization,  increased  civic  competence,  and  public 
responsibility  will  ensure  our  continuance  as  a free 
people. 

I have  been  an  administrator  for  too  many  years  not 
to  realize  that  there  will  be  objections  to  the  proposal 
which  I have  made.  Moreover,  there  will  need  to  be 
some  careful  planning  on  how  best  to  utilize  our  exist- 
ing facilities  and  when  and  how  expansion  should  take 
place.  The  proposed  National  Commission  on  Continu- 
ing Education,  like  the  vocational  education  panel,  can 
draw  upon  expertise  already  available  as  it  develops  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications. 

Before  I conclude,  let  me  identify  and  answer,  in 
pm  at  least,  a few  of  the  objections  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  made.  There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of 
cost— cost  to  industry  in  terms  of  released  time,  cost  to 
the  community  in  terms  of  expanding  the  facilities  of 


educational  process.  ” 


continuing  education  which  will  be  needed,  and  cost 
to  the  individual  who  participates— depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  educational  services  are  supplied 
on  a tuition-free  basis.  Such  problems  may  be  difficult, 
but  they  are  certainly  resolvable.  A nation  which  is 
solving  the  problems  of  conquering  outer  space  cer- 
tainly can  solve  the  relatively  minor  logistical  problems 
of  establishing  a national  program  of  continuing  educa- 
tion on  work  time.  We  have  already  made  tremendous 
progress  in  the  direction  1 am  recommending. 

Company-financed  schooling  is  probably  the  fastest- 
growing  form  of  adult  education  in  the  United  Stat^ 
today.  It  may  be  a matter  of  tuition  reimbursement; 
it  may  take  the  form  of  establishing  in-plant  pro- 
grams or  alternating  a work-study  cycle.  Several 
months  ago,  it  was  reported  that  General  Elearic 
alone  spends  $45  million  a year  to  support  a curricu- 
lum of  thousands  of  courses  at  dozens  of  plants  across 
the  country,  with  a student  body  of  35,000.  Although 
industrial  expenditures  on  continuing  education  are 
predominantly  in  favor  of  job-related  programs.  Time 
magazine  estimated  in  its  December  18,  1964,  issue 
that  $25  million  annually  is  being  channeled  by  busi- 
ness into  cultural  courses  and  programs. 

California  already  has  the  base  on  which  to  build 
expanded  facilities  and  programs.  For  over  a century, 
it  has  had  publicly  supported  continuing  education  in 
its  public  schools,  which,  along  with  the  junior  col- 
leges, state  colleges,  and  university  and  agricultural 
extensions,  today  collectively  serve  millions  of  the 
state's  adults  with  programs  ranging  from  basic  adult 
education  to  cryogenic  technology. 

The  kinds  of  issues  with  which  we  are  dealing  in 
our  effort  to  narrow  this  gap  between  the  generation 
of  new  knowledge  and  its  dissemination  and  applica- 
tion are  really  amazing.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  traditional  view  of  adult  education  as  remedial. 
The  public  attitude  which  seems  to  still  consider 
adult  education  as  a peripheral  part  of  our  educa- 
tion is  missing  entirely  what  the  knowledge  explosion 
is  doing  to  program  planning  in  all  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  stepped-up  federal  support  for  state-devel- 
oped programs  in  vocational  education  and  manpower 
development,  regional  and  urban  development,  and 
agriculture.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
legislation  now  being  drafted  to  provide  federal  sup- 
port for  technical  services  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  general  extension  services  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will,  if 
passed,  further  ensure  the  fiscal  base  required  to  make 
my  proposal  practicable. 


The  role  of  the  states  in  coordination  becomes  in- 
creasingly crucial  with  the  proliferation  of  federally 
supported  educational  pre^rams  administered  by  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies  of  our  government.  But 
these  reflect,  in  part.  President  Johnson’s  conviction 
that  “The  answer  for  all  of  our  national  problems, 
the  answer  for  all  the  problems  of  the  world,  comes 
down,  when  you  really  analyze  it,  to  one  single  word— 
education"' 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  urban  extension,  in 
which  President  Johnson  has  expressed  special  interest, 
the  successful  application  of  educational  resources  to 
the  solution  of  urban  problems  will  depend  upon  the 
mobilization  of  a state’s  capabilities  to  develop  a state- 
wide plan  and  to  utilize  its  existing  facilities  in  an 
attack  on  specific  problems.  Agricultural  extension 
has  already  demonstrated  how  this  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  rural  problems.  While  the  development  of  an 
urban  extension  service  is  more  complex,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  the  range  of  our  capabilities,  given 
the  fiscal  support  which  will  be  required. 

And,  in  my  consideration  of  cost,  two  basic  facts 
must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  We  are  currently  investing  in  research  and  de- 
velopment something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15 
to  $16  billions  per  year.  In  comparison,  the 
amount  of  the  gross  national  product  which  has 
gone  into  the  dissemination  and  application  of 
the  new  knowledge  which  results  from  these  ex- 
penditures is  infinitesimal.  The  scales  must  now 
become  more  nearly  balanced.  The  proposed 
legislation  to  support  general  extension,  in  the 
last  Congress,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $9 
million.  Appropriations  for  agricultural  extension 
are  currently  at  $60  million.  These  sums  are  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  to  the  investment  in 
the  production  of  knowledge. 

2.  These  expenditures,  required  to  develop  further 
the  potentialities  and  capacities  of  our  human 
resources,  are  self-liquidating.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times,  such  expenditures  are,  in 
fact,  an  investment  in  the  best  resource  the  na- 
tion possesses-namely,  its  people;  and,  as  their 
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Lifelong  learning 
should  be  accepted 
as  a normal  part 

of  our  daily  lives.  ” 
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creativity  and  productivity  arc  enhanced,  as  their 
lives  are  enriched,  more  rapid  cultural  and  econo- 
mic development  will  be  assured. 

A MORE  TROUBLESOME  OBSTACLE  is  that  learning  is 
hard  work,  that  motivation  diminishes  after  the  fourth 
decade  of  life,  and  that,  as  David  Ausubel  says,  “Seg- 
ments f the  population  which  will  have  the  most  free 
time  least  prepared  to  handle  more  free  time  and 
least  likely  to  turn  to  educational  pursuits  ” Simply, 
“sel^fulfillment”  or  “personal  growth  through  adult 
education"  are  concepts  which  have  no  meaning  at 
all  to  large  segments  of  the  population. 

I was  amazed  recently,  reading  a Harris  survey 
(December  14, 1964,  Los  Angeles  Thnes),  that  18  per- 
cent of  respondents  reported  their  biggest  disap- 
pointment in  life  was  their  lack  of  a good  education; 
whereas,  when  asked  to  identify  the  one  thing  they 
looked  forward  to  most  in  life,  only  3 percent  wished 
to  go  back  to  school!  Perhaps  the  obvious  discrepancy 
in  these  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  today  s 
adults  did  not  have  a happy  experience  learning. 

The  failure  to  communicate  to  large  segments  of 
the  public  the  new  characteristics  of  continuing  edu- 
cation must  certainly  be  charged  against  the  profes- 
sional adult  educators.  The  image  of  continuing  edu- 
cation as  primarily  remedial  work  for  noncitizens  or 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  does  not  square  with 
the  facts.  Today,  the  bulk  of  our  program  offerings 
in  University  of  California  Extension  are  postgradu- 
ate and  professional,  interdisciplinary,  and  tailor- 
made  to  synthesize  new  knowledge  and  explain  its 
applicability  to  personal  and  social  needs.  Take,  for 
example,  the  titles  of  last  year’s  major  symposia  on  the 
San  Francisco  medical  campus  of  the  University  of 
California:  “Man  Under  Stress,"  “The  Family’s 
Search  for  Survival,’’  “The  Uncertain  (}uest:  The 
Teenagers’  World,’’  and  “Food  for  Civilization.’’ 
These  programs  reached,  over  television  and  Voice  of 
America,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  viewere  and  listen- 
ers who  could  not  be  physically  present  for  the  ses- 
sions. Or  take,  the  scientific  programs  in  space 
physics,  where  the  editors  of  the  book  especially  pre- 
pared for  this  course  could  hardly  get  the  copy  to 
press  on  time  because  of  the  rate  at  which  new  knowl- 
edge in  this  field  was  being  generated. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  almost  incontrover- 
tible evidence  that  the  more  education  a person  has, 
the  more  he  wants  and  demands.  Since  the  trend  is 
toward  higher  and  higher  educational  attainment  (col- 
lege enrollments  have  increased  102  percent  in  the  last 
ten  yeare;  53  percent  of  high  school  graduates  now 
go  on  to  college),  there  would  seem  to  be  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  we  can,  with  new  methods, 
overcome  whatever  resistance  to  learning  remains. 


Our  own  projections  at  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension predict  a 16  percent  growth  in  enrollments  by 
1975,  with  the  national  extension  registration  expected 
to  triple  by  1980.  In  a recent  survey  conducted  by 
our  director  of  extension  on  the  Riverside  campus  of 
the  University,  77  percent  of  our  current  enrollees 
have  either  an  undergraduate  or  a graduate  degree. 
Only  17  percent  of  their  fathers  could  be  so  cata- 
logued. 

These  figures  give  us  some  measure  of  the  changes 
in  educational  attainment  which  are  occurring  and 
provide  a solid  basis  on  which  to  project  success  for 
the  proposal  I have  made,  even  with  participation 
in  continui^  education  on  paid  time  remaining 
voluntary.  Tnose  who  would  prefer  to  work  rather 
than  go  to  school  have  that  option. 

One  of  my  first  administrative  jobs,  back  in  1936, 
involved  the  expenditure  of  emergency  relief  funds 
for  a national  program  in  public  affairs  education  for 
adults.  We  had  19  demonstration  centers  throughout 
the  nation,  one  of  them  at  Santa*  Ana  in  Orange 
County.  Nineteen  out  of  every  20  persons  employed 
in  the  project  had  to  be  from  the  relief  rolls.  Even  by 
present  standards,  the  program  accomplished  its  ob- 
jectives. What  interests  me  is  why  a constructive  and 
important  task  of  continuing  education  could  be  un- 
dertaken only  in  the  depths  of  the  depression  and  has 
not  been  repeated  since.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about 
time  that  Lfelong  learning  should  be  accepted  as  a 
normal  part  of  our  daily  lives,  even  though,  as  Mar- 
garet Mead  says: 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  must  educate  people 
in  what  nobody  knew  yesterday,  and  prepare  people  in  our 
schools  for  what  no  one  knows  yet,  but  what  some  people 
must  know  tomorrow.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  anybody  can  ever  finish  his  education. 

I received  recently  a description  of  a new  approach 
to  alumni  education  now  in  operation  at  Oakland  Uni- 
versity, an  affiliate  of  Michigan  State  University,  in 
Rochester,  Michigan.  Oakland's  concept  represents  a 
radical  departure  from  traditional  higher  education. 
Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  **the  task  of 
achieving  a liberal  education  be  recognized  for  what 
it  surely  is— a lifelong  process  which  cannot  be  con- 
densed into  any  particular  curriculum  or  time  period." 
An  institution  committed  to  this  objective  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  its  concern  for  its  students  through- 
out their  lifetime. 

Oakland  University  is  giving  more  than  lip  service 
to  this  objective  since  its  continuing  education  pro- 
gram is  based,  in  large  part,  upon  a relationship  be- 
tween a professional  counselor  and  the  graduate  de- 
veloped during  the  period  of  the  student's  residence 
and  full-time  study.  This  counselor,  working  with  the 


employer  of  an  alumnus  or  with  the  alumnus  directly, 
plans  educational  programs  that  are  of  specific  aid  to 
him.  In  effect,  this  approach  turns  the  years  out  of 
school  into  an  extension  of  the  learning  experiences 
at  college. 

So.MEWHAT  UNGRACIOUSLY  perhaps,  I have  argued  this 
morning  with  the  subject  assigned  to  me  in  this  con- 
ference. The  problem,  I have  said,  is  no  longer  one  of 
demonsuadng  a need  for  continuing  education.  The 
central  question  now  is:  How  do  we  get  more  and 
more  adults  to  participate?  I have  gone  further  than 
that  and  suggested  that  we  take  eight  hours  paid  time 
out  of  the  40-hour  work  week  and  give  to  sul  hourly 
and  salary  roll  employees  the  option  of  using  this  time 
to  participate  in  organized  programs  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation. Moreover,  these  programs  need  not  be  voca- 
tional or  job  related,  but,  on  Ae  other  hand,  they  bear 
no  resemblance  to  gold-bricking.  They  will  represent 
serious  attempts  on  the  part  of  qualified  agencies  in 
our  society  to  provide  important  subject  matter  taught 
by  competent  instructors  for  the  purpose  of  increasmg 
the  student’s  capabilities  and  developii^  his  potendah- 
des,  because  we  believe  such  growth  will  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  society  and  the  human  condidon. 

I have  recommended  further  that  a Nadoi^  Com- 
mission on  Qindnuing  Educadon  be  established  to 
implement  this  propo^  on  a nadonwide  basis.  I have 
said  the  progress  toward  the  Great  Society  can  be 
accelerated  if  we  build  into  our  processes  of  problem- 
solving and  decision-making  the  resources  of  continu- 
ing education,  and,  finally,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  inherited  prejudices  about  work,  vocadonal  edu- 
cadon, or  academic  punty  induce  the  kind  of  insdtu- 
donal  senility  which  only  blocks  our  way  to  social 
advance. 

I am  extremely  fond  of  a couplet  by  A.  E.  Hous- 
man: 

/,  a stranger  and  afraid 

In  a world  I never  made. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  puts  poignantly  and  succinedy 
the  predicament  of  modem  man.  ^gulfed  by  the 
knowledge  explosion,  frightened  by  the  threat  of 
nuclear  destruedon,  indmidated  by  a science  and  trch- 
nology  which  he  only  dimly  understands,  and  alien- 
ated from  his  past,  he  seeks  personal  idendpr  and  self- 
fulfillment  in  a world  that  is  progressively  more 
impersonal  and  remote.  The  answer  to  strangeness  is 
understanding.  The  antidote  to  fear  is  knowledge. 
And  the  prescripdon  for  alienadon  is  informed  in- 
volvement in  community  life.  It  is  because  I believe 
that  the  expansion  of  condnuing  educadon  will  help 
to  provide  these  kinds  of  answers  to  the  predicament 
of  modem  man  that  I would  write  it  into  the  work 
structure  and  the  daily  fiber  of  American  society. 
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The  subject  of  your  discussions  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  in  the  economy  of  the  nation's  leading  state.  I 
am  proud  of  the  quality  of  education  in  the  state  of 
California,  but  I’m  never  satisfied,  and  I hope  that  you 
aren’t  either.  In  public  life  or  in  private  life,  as  soon 
as  you  start  restir^  on  your  laurels  or  you  think  that 
what  you  are  doing  is  good  and  correct  and  can’t  be 
bettered,  then  you’re  in  trouble. 

In  the  work  that  you’re  doing,  I guess  you  feel  as 
I do  sometimes  up  there  in  Sacramento;  that  progress 
is  slow,  that  you’re  not  moving  ahead  as  fast  as  you 
should.  I feel  frustrated  sometimes  about  things  that 
I feel  very  strongly  about,  things  that  I believe  f know 
more  about  than  anybody  else  by  reason  of  the  posi- 
tion that  I hold.  And  I do  get  discouraged  at  times, 
and  I imagine  that  you  do,  too.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
yesterday  we  had  a meeting  of  the  council  in  the 
Governor’s  office  in  Sacramento,  and  we  had  all  the 
department  heads  there.  They  had  a picture  of  this 
big  dam  that  we’re  building  at  Feather  River.  It  was 
appropriate  at  this  time,  with  floods  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Then  they  showed  the  picture  of  the 
big  dam  at  Oroville,  which  this  year  held  back  waters 
sufficiently  to  protect  the  cities  of  Yuba  Qty  and 
Marysville  from  devastatioa  Then  I knew  that  even 
though  we  can’t  always  see  the  things  that  we’re  doing, 
we  are  making  progress.  But  there  we  can  see  the 
physical  works.  The  things  that  you’re  doing  are  less 
definite;  you  can’t  see  them.  But  I do  hope  that  you 
will  leave  here  better  informed  and  with  greater  zeal 
to  keep  on  working. 

This  morning  I had  a press  conference.  I advised 
that  press  conrerence  and  all  the  people  of  the  state 
that  today  I approved  a grant  of  $1,900,000  for  a pro- 
gram to  provide  jobs  for  5,000  young  men  and  women 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Youth  Opportunities  Board  and 
Economic  Opportunities  Federation  will  jointly  super- 
vise this  project.  Its  goal  is  to  help  school  dropouts 
finish  their  education  by  giving  them  part-time  work 
at  various  schools  in  the  city  and  county.  The  jobs 
will  be  available  to  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  in  low-income 
areas.  They  will  work  as  aides  or  assistants  to  cus- 
todians, cafeteria  workers,  garage  employees,  gar- 
deners, playground  attendants,  librarians,  office 
workers,  and  teachers.  They  will  work  12  hours  a 
week,  and  their  wages  will  be  $1.27  per  hour.  It  isn’t 
very  much,  but  it  will  be  just  enough  money  to  keep 
in  school  some  of  those  who  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
dropping  out,  and  we’ll  be  educating  them  and  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  I think  should  be  done. 

Now  you  professional  vocational  educators  are  not 
here  merely  to  talk  to  one  another.  You  have  come 


to  this  conference  to  exchange  ideas  and  develop  new 
approaches  by  working  with  labor,  management;  busi- 
ness and  industry,  government,  and  youth.  This  task 
is  not  easy.  We  ask  yon,  for  example,  to  find  out  why 
there  are  so  many  people  out  of  work  in  the  state  of 
California,  the  fastest-growing  state  in  this  entire  na- 
tion, not  only  in  people,  but  also  in  industry  and  pros- 
perity. And  further,  why  are  so  many  young  people, 
who  are  just  out  of  school,  untrained  for  available 
jobs?  And  why,  in  the  midst  of  unemployment,  do 
jobs  requiring  special  skills  go  begging  because  there 
are  no  trained  workers  to  fill  them? 

My  job  as  Governor— and  yours  as  specialists— is  to 
provide  the  answers  and  the  leadership  needed  to 
strengthen  the  economy  by  building  a bndge  between 
jobs  and  education. 

Let  me  emp^  :e  that  the  problems  are  caused  by 
vast  upheavals  in  the  economy  that  in  one  way  or 
another  affect  every  nation  in  the  world.  On  Sunday 
night  in  &n  Francisco,  I greeted  the  new  prime  min- 
ister of  Japan.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  &cuss  the 
problem  Japan  has  in  education,  and  from  his  conver- 
sation I could  see  that  his  problems  and  ours  in  the 
nation  and  here  in  Gilifomia  are  somewhat  the  same. 

Yesterday,  the  industrial  revolution  threw  men  out 
of  work.  Today,  the  technological  revolution  is  caus- 
ing even  more  far-reaching  chaos.  We  live  at  a time 
when  electronic  equipment  in  a bank  can  add  deposits, 
subtract  checks,  and  strike  new  balances  at  a rate  of 

33.000  accounts  an  hour.  In  a factory,  milling  machines 
now  take  minutes  to  do  jobs  that  formerly  took  days. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated  that  tech- 
nological change  is  canceling  out  about  200,000  factory 
jobs  each  year  throughout  the  nation.  Now,  what  be- 
comes of  these  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  to  a ma- 
chine? They  either  agree  to  be  retrained,  or  they  go 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  Or  they  are  retrained  only  to 
find  that  the  job  they  now  can  do  is  only  available 

2.000  miles  away  from  home.  That’s  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  our  problem.  But  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
picture  is  not  altogether  bleak. 

In  our  history,  we  have  previously  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  training  a man  to  do  a specific  job.  During 
World  War  II,  we  thought  nothing  of  graduating  a 
pilot  and  a gunner  and  a navigator  from  scliool  on  the 
same  day  that  the  plane  rolled  off  the  assembly  line. 

Today,  however,  I think  we  lack  some  of  the  essen- 
tial information.  As  I talk  about  these  things,  you  can 
see  the  X qualities  of  what  should  be  done.  You  can 
see  them  and  I can  see  them  as  I speak.  We  don’t  know 
when  the  plane  will  roll  off  the  assembly  line,  or 
whether  it  will  need  a gunner  or  a navigator— or  even 


a pilot.  So  we  must  close  that  information  gap.  We 
must  look  ahead  to  find  out  what  kind  of  jobs  there 
will  be  ten  years  from  now.  And  we  must  do  this  by 
making  use  of  the  very  automation  that  has  upset  the 
traditional  patterns  of  employment  so  that  it  will  be 
a powerful  tool  for  prosperity  in  the  future. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  today  that  my 
administration  has  already  taken  the  lead  in  this  direc- 
tion. During  the  last  few  years,  defense  department 
contract  cutbacks  have  caused  severe  lay-offs  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  Since  37  percent  of  our  manufac- 
turing industry  is  concentrated  in  ordnance,  aircraft, 
electrical,  and  instrument  production,  we  obviously 
faced  a problem.  And  California  faced  the  toughest 
problem  in  the  entire  United  States  because  we  had 
more  of  such  industry. 

Shortly  after  Skybolt  folded  two  years  ago,  I asked 
the  leaders  of  aerospace  and  defense  industries  to  find 
out  how  to  soften  the  impact  of  these  cutbacks.  We 
met  in  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Sacramento,  we  met 
here  in  southern  California,  and  we  met  in  various 
other  places. 

rhe  first  studies  of  this  group  showed  that  50  per- 
cent of  all  engineers  and  scientists  trained  in  space  and 
research  and  development  live  and  work  in  California. 
We  have  also  found  that  such  skilled  workers  share 
a talent  that  we  can  and  should  put  to  work  on  com- 
munity problems.  The  talent  is  the  ability  to  think  in 
terms  of  new  dimensions,  to  break  down  barriers,  and 
to  use  technological  skills  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
everyday  world.  In  other  words,  if  engineers  can  get 
John  Glenn  into  orbit  and  back,  why  couldn’t  they 
design  a better  way  to  get  a father  to  work  and  back? 

We  think  they  can  do  exactly  that.  And,  therefore, 
we  have  asked  these  talented  men,  who  so  far  have  had 
their  minds  on  the  stars,  to  use  their  skills  on  earth. 


^^Tbe  improvement 
of  education 
h my  number  one  goaV^ 

— Inaugural  address, 
1959 


‘^Too  many  vocational  educators  have 


(Don’t  for  a moment  think  that  I’m  miramizing  what 
they’re  doing  in  that  direction  either;  I like  to  keep 
my  mind  on  the  stars  and  I want  everyone  else  to  do 
it  too.)  But  we  havfe  called  for  bids  froin  (Talifonua  s 
aerospace  industry  to  work  out  programs  in  four  areas. 

Pint  transportation.  We  have  asked  the  systems 
engineere  of  these  great  aerospace  industries  to  pro- 
vide a complete  transportation  netwoiK  within  the 
state,  efficiently  coupled  into  land,  sea,  md  air  trans- 
portation out  of  the  state.  We  have  dsked  them  to 
identify  the  major  patterns  of  movement  of  people  and 
merchiidise,  materials  and  food,  within  the  state.  We 
have  asked  them  to  describe  the  transportation  system 
which  the  state  will  need  10,  20,  30,  and  even  50  years 
from  now  to  provide  efficient  movement.  We  can  tell 
by  past  growth  how  many  cars  we  will  have  in  the 
future  and  the  direction  which  we  should  go.  Finally, 
we  have  asked  them  to  tell  us  how  much  such  a trans- 
portation system  will  cost.  Who  should  pay  for  it? 

Who  should  run  it?  . , 

Bids  for  a transportation  system  were  put  out  with 
specifications  like  those  for  the  construction  of  a 
building.  We  have  received  20  bids  from  the  greatest 
systems  engineers  in  the  state  of  Calif orma,  and  these 
are  now  being  lytorked  over  in  Sacrameiuo  to  deter- 
mine to  whom  this  contract  will  be  awarded. 

Second,  we  have  done  another  amazing  thii^— ana 
let  me  emphasize  that  all  of  these  things  we  are  doing 
are  experimental.  They  can  fall  flat.  I dont  Imow 
whether  they  will  or  not.  I don’t  want  you  to  think 
that  because  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  stars  that  we 
think  systems  engineers  can  answer  every  question  in 
the  state  or  in  the  world.  But,  second,  we  have  asked 
systems  engineers  to  design  new  ways  to  cope  wit 
(ilifomia’s  criminals  and  mentally  ill. 

Third,  we  have  asked  them  to  develop  systems  tor 
managing  the  vast  amounts  of  wastK  discharged  into 
the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  water  of  California  as  a result 
of  consumption  by  men  and  machines  of  materials 
which  are  necessary  to  support  life  or  to  produce 

®°Fourth— and  foremost  for  the  purpose  of  this  gath- 
ering—we  have  asked  the  systems  ei^ineers  how  best 
to  gather  accurate  information  upon  which  govern- 
ment and  industry  can  base  decisions  for  years  and 
even  decades  ahead. 

For  a society  which  spills  out  words  and  piecp  ot 
paper  the  way  ours  does,  we  are  often  woefully  lack- 
ing in  hard  facts  on  which  to  base  crucial  decisions. 
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We  have  asked  the  aerospace  engineers  to  design  sys- 
terns  that  will  improve  our  data  on  diseases  and  edu- 
cational requirements. 

You  CAN  SEE  THE  IMPLICATIONS  of  these  requests  for 
vocational  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  th^ese 
svstems  engineers  can’t  work  out  a system  to  nnd 
out  what  types  of  jobs  are  going  to  be  available  m the 
future— and  when.  And  I’m  going  to  ask  them  to  do 
exactly  that!  Then  we  would  know  what  kind  of 
training — and  in  what  amounts — to  give  which  stu- 
dents in  which  areas  of  the  state. 

I foresee  a system  which  will  tell  us,  years  in  ad- 
vance, that  in  1975,  for  instance,  aerospace  industties 
on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  will  have  opemn^ 
for  512  electrical  engineers  and  16  theoretical  physi- 
cists and  1,200  technicians.  I can  see  repom  iKued  in 
1966  that  will  show  that,  in  1976,  San  Diegos  aero- 
space industries  will  need  only  125  technicians,  but 
1,000  truck  drivers,  100  plumbers,  and  21  electticians. 
With  this  information  on  hand,  some  coordinating 
agency  could  then  inform  each  of  the  coHeges  and 
high  schools  in  the  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Diego 
areas  what  the  needs  will  be  in  every  conceivable  job 
field.  And  the  high  schools  and  colleges  could  tram 

students  accordingly.  , , , • 

Now  I must  confess  that  this  is  a bit  of  looking  at 
the  stars,  but  nevertheless,  I think  that  we  should 
keep  looking  in  that  direction.  And  if  these  people 
could  do  some  of  the  things  they  ve  done,  1 thmk  that 
you’ll  agree  with  me  that  we  can  make  progress  in 

this  direction,  too.  , , r i 

I can  foresee  another  system  whereby  a fry  cook 
sitting  in  the  State  Employment  Office  in  Sacramento 
lookiiK  for  a job  could  hear  about  an  opening  in 
Los  Angeles  that  had  become  available  only  minutes 

before.  . . 

I can  imagine  still  another  computerized  wstem 
which  would  match  the  skills  of  the  unemployed  with 
the  qualifications  of  a job  openmg  and  grind  out  a 
man’s  card— which  would  be  his  ticket  to  a job.  1 
don’t  know  whether  I like  this  or  not,  but  never- 

theless,  it’s  here.  n • • 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a beginning.  But  it  is  an 
exciting  start,  a pioneering  effort  which  I believe  is  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  California  and,  1 hope, 
the  customs  of  my  administration.  The  idea  of 
ferring  talented  systems  engineers  from  the  held  ot 
space  hardware  to  the  broader  field  of  human  needs 
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locked  their  programs  to  the  past,  ’ ’ 


is  in  itself  a breakthrough  of  significant  proportions. 
The  talent  has  been  there  for  some  time.  It  just  took 
us  a while  to  see  its  tremendous  potential. 

1 must  point  out,  though,  that  what  I am  suggest- 
ing here  today  will  only  work  if  you  vocational  edu- 
cators start  looking  at  your  problems  the  way  a sys- 
tems engineer  would — that  is,  with  new  thinking,  with 
a fresh  approach. 

For  too  long,  too  many  vocational  educators  have 
locked  their  programs  to  the  past.  Unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  find  out  the  needs  of  employers,  these  educators 
have  been  training  students  for  jobs  that  don’t  exist. 
Or  worse  yet,  they  have  been  training  them  for  no 
jobs  at  all. 

Walk  into  the  average  high  school  today.  You’re 
likely  to  find  students  still  taking  mechanical  drawing 
or  woodworking  or  auto  mechanics  or  homemaking. 
Fortunately,  some  good  comes  out  of  most  of  these 
courses.  The  students  gain  dexterity  by  using  their 
hands.  But  they  do  not  get  job  training.  And  the 
students  find,  to  their  regret,  that  when  they  are 
graduated  from  high  school,  they  just  can’t  find  jobs. 

The  boy  who  learns  auto  mechanics  can  use  his 
knowledge  to  fix  his  jalopy,  but  he  can’t  afford  a 
jalopy. 

The  boy  who  took  a course  in  woodworking  may 
well  have  trouble  getting  into  a union  with  his  limited 
knowledge,  so  he  can’t  be  a carpenter.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  a job  in  another  field,  he  might  be 
able  to  enjoy  woodworking  as  a hobby. 

But  vocational  education — by  its  very  title — was 
not  meant  to  train  people  to  be  good  at  their  hobbies. 
It  was  meant  to  train  people  for  a vocation,  not  an 
avocation. 

When  high  school  courses  have  no  real  goals,  they 
have  become  dumping  grounds  for  everyone’s  prob- 
lems and  prejudices.  Teachers  who  have  a student  who 
is  a disciplinary  problem  shunt  him  into  a vocational 
education  course,  only  to  find  that  he  is  still  a disci- 
plinary problem — though  a less  literate  one,  since  he 
has  been  barred  from  academic  work. 

And  further,  in  many  large  cities,  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  have  been  the  in-school  ghettos  of  the 
Negro,  the  Latin  American,  and  other  minority  groups 
whose  own  cultural  poverty  so  far  has  doomed  them 
to  a life  of  failure.  These  classes  have  been  the  dump- 
ing grounds  even  for  many  bright  and  able  Negro 
youngsters  who,  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 


have  sometimes  been  forced  by  prejudice  into  non- 
academic  study.  We  must  stop  this  stereotyping  of 
our  students  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  any  of  our  talent  today.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  this  ^tate  must  have  a chance  to  develop 
his  abilities  to  the  limit. 

No  matter  what  talent  a p^n  has  or  doesn’t  have 
“and  no  matter  what  job  a person  will  end  up  doing 
in  his  lifetime — there  are  cernun  basic  skills  that  he 
or  she  will  be  expected  to  posseK>&i)bably  the  film, 
and  most  important,  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
So  you  might  say  that  vocational  education  begins  in 
kindergarten.  Educators  agree  that  the  first  few  years 
of  a child’s  life  are  the  most  important  to  Ws  develop- 
ment. It  follows  naturally  that  the  first  few  years  of 
his  education  are  also  the  most  important.  The  very 
young  child  should  learn  another  facet  of  vocational 
education— and  in  the  very  first  grade.  And  that  is: 
When  there  is  a job  to  do,  he  should  do  it.  It  should 
be  impressed  upon  him  that  the  job  to  do  right  now 
is  to  go  to  school  and  learn.  To  do  even  that  job  well, 
the  child  must  master  the  fundamentals,  ^cause  they 
are  the  tools  that  he  will  need  to  work  with. 

I don’t  believe  that  I have  painted  a very  pretty 
picture  for  you  here  today,  but  I do  believe  that  it 
is  an  accurate  one.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  nothing 
good  has  been  done,  because  some  excellent  things 
have  been  done  and  you’re  doing  them  everyday. 
What  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  must  stop  walking 
down  the  same  paths  to  failure  in  vocational  education 
and  pave  some  new  roads  to  success. 

We  can  be  encouraged  by  the  successful  inroads  that 
have  alrwdy  been  made  by  our  lar^,  unified  school 
districts  in  our  big  cities  and  the  junior  colleges  in 
urban  arws.  But  we  do  need  more  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional training  in  the  cities,  and  in  rural  areas  as  well. 

Through  your  work  at  this  conference— and  I know 
that  it  is  gohg  to  be  transcribed  and  studied  and  it 
will  be  reported  to  educators  all  over  the  United  States 
— I assure  you  that  you  can  make  real  progress.  You 
can  help  us  to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that  not 
all  students  were  meant  to  be  doctors  and  lawyers, 
nor  should  they  be.  Our  society  needs  the  skills  of 
secretaries  and  clerks  and  craftsmen  and  technicians. 
We  are  going  to  keep  on  needing  them,  in  one  form 
or  another,  in  the  future. 

You  arc  here  o help  us  match  people  with  jobs — 
now  and  in  the  future.  I wish  you  well. 
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Editorial  Note 

'r-  **’c  prepared  under  contract  with  the 

V^ational  Education  Swtion  State  Department  of  Education,  by  mem- 
bra of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  California  State  Polytechnic  OiUege. 

teerw  their  time  and  services  to  prepare  this  report. 

.^Aough  deeply  interested  in  vocational  education,  members  of  this 
staff  did  not  participate  m the  conference  beyond  reporting  it.  Points 

iljri  If  official  position  or 

^hn^r^r  !f  l^partment  of  Education  or  of  California  State  Poly- 
twlmic  College;  rather,  they  are  attempts  to  report  objectively  and  con- 
cisely the  events  of  the  conference.  j /a™  con 

pe  purposeful  variety  of  the  reports  of  the  various  discussion  sections' 

, ir  ***=*’  of  recorders  to 

p^nt  the  idMs  put  forward  and  discussed  and  to  reflect  the  relation- 
snips  among  the  discussion  topics  themselves. 
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DISCUSSION  SiaiON  ONE 


What  Makes  Youth  Employable? 


To  HELP  PARTICIPANTS  IDENTIFY  thc  characterises, 

understandings,  attitudes,  and  abilities  that  conSbute 
to  cjcupational  competence  and  employability  of 
youth,  members  of  the  panel  made  individual  presen- 
tations about  various  aspects  of  youth  employment; 
then  they  participated  in  an  open  discussion. 

* * * 

Youth  in  Technical  Industry 

If  five  different  industrial  managers  were  asked  what 
makes  youth  erroloyable,  the  questioner  would  prob- 
ably get  five  di&rent  answers.  Mr.  Laird  pointed  ou: 
that  life  in  the  industrial  field  is  rapidly  becoming  very 
difficult  and  complex  for  the  noncollege  graduate.  He 
quoted  former  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  James  T. 
O^Connell,  who  has  reported  that  the  number  of 
people  in  white-collar  jobs  now  exceeds  the  number 
of  workers  in  blue-collar  jobs,  a trend  which  is  con- 
tinuing and  will  be  accelerated  in  the  next  decade. 
These  facts  give  rise  to  serious  questions.  Are  the  so- 
called  blue-collar  worker’s  days  numbered?  Will  auto- 
mation do  away  with  the  need  for  unskill^  and  semi- 
skilled people?  What  kind  of  education  is  necessary 
for  noncollege-bound  young  people? 

The  need  in  the  future  is  not  for  more  ^ientists  and 
engineers  but  for  more  well-trained  technicians  to  give 
support  to  the  scientists  and  engineers.  Accordiujf  to 
several  authorities,  there  should  be  five  or  six  trained 
technicians  to  back  up  each  electronics  engineer.  At 
present,  the  ratio  is  approximately  one  to  one. 


Chairman:  James  Corson,  Executive  S^rcury, 
California  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
Burlingame 

Panelists:  Robert  H.  Hill,  State  Supervisor  of 
Youth  Services,  Department  of  Employment,  Sacra- 
mento; Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Allen,  Employment  Su- 
pervisor, Southern  Counties  Gas  Company,  Los  An- 
geles; F.  N.  Laird,  Industry  Education  Programs, 
Personnel  Division,  Autonetics,  Anaheim;  Mrs.  Marie 
Muzzy,  Personnel  Director,  Walker  Scott  Company, 

San  Diego;  Mrs.  Jessie  Chittenden,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Placement,  Pasadena  City  College 

Recorders:  David  E.  Cole,  J.  M.  McRobbie 

Thc  present  need  is  to  teach  youth  marketable 
skills.  To  emphasize  this  point,  one  of  thc  panelists 
quoted  J.  T.  Wahlquist,  President  of  San  JoSc  State 
College,  who  said  that  democracy  can  be  made  to 
work  successfully  only  if  every  citizen  is  educated  to 
thc  limit  of  his  capacity;  that  we  cannot  ignore  indi- 
vidual differences  in  our  students  and  simoly  exclude 
thc  slow  learners;  and  that  we  cannot  apply  thc  same 
standards  to  everyone. 

Among  those  qualities  which  most  employers  look 
for  in  those  they  employ  arc  honesty,  integrity,  sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm  for  life  and  work,  conscientious- 
ness, openmindedness,  flexibility,  receptivity,  and  a 
healthy  sense  of  responsibility  to  ihc  employer  and  thc 
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|ob.  Additional  desirable  traits  are  related  to  the  em- 
ployee s attitude  toward  people,  toward  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  toward  government,  and 
toward  daily  efforts  on  the  job. 

_ The  Autonetics  Division  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion h«  a program  called  P.R.I.D.E  This  acronym 
stands  for  Personal  Responsibility  in  Daily  Effort  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  get  employees  to  develop 
p^itive  attitudes  toward  their  jobs  and  the  society  in 
which  they  live. 

• k young  people  can  be  employed  in  blue-collar 
jobs  if  they  know  arithmetic  and  feel  competent  in 
using  It,  have  a good  gTOp  of  the  English  language 
and  are  able  to  communicate  through  the  spoken  and 
written  word,  rwd  ordinary  written  material  with 
gMd  comprehension  and  reasonable  speed,  and  can  use 
the  simple  tools  of  the  proposed  trade.  Industry  will 
be  inorc  pleased  and  youth  will  be  more  employable  if, 
in  addition,  the  young  people  understand  (1)  our  eco- 
nomic system;  (2)  our  governmental  system;  and  (3) 
the  basic  principles  of  human  relations. 


Youth  in  Retail  Merchandising 

Mrs.  Muzzy  of  the  Walker  Scott  Company  ap- 
. preached  the  topic,  ‘‘What  Makes  Youth  Employable,” 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  young  person  seeking  a 
hrst  job.  She  spoke  as  an  employment  executive  of  a 
hve-store  mercantile  chain  which  employs  from  900 
to  1,000  full-time  employees  and  350  to  400  seasonal 
employee.  Since  the  late  1930s,  the  firm  has  had  a 
polic^f  employing  youths  of  high  school  and  college 
L ^ ^ stores  are  located  in  the  vicinity 

of  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  schools’  employ- 
ment counselors  make  a practice  of  referring  potential 
employees  to  the  firm.  More  qualified  young  applicants 
are  turned  away  than  can  be  hired.  However,  at  the 
request  of  the  schools’  employment  counselors,  the 
company  grants  interviews  to  all  applicants  in  order 
to  give  them  valuable  experience  in  applying  for  a job. 
Mis.  Muzzy  urged  more  firms  to  make  this  a practice. 

According  to  Mrs.  Muzzy,  the  following  charac- 
teristics make  youth  employable:  appearance,  pleasant 


I^rsonahty  and  proper  attitude,  interest,  integrity,  loy- 
alty, aggressiveness,  and  the  desire  to  learn.  Young 
people  should  have  an  awareness  of  good  grooming 
and  a pnde  in  maintaining  a good  appearance,  and  the 
schMis  should  do  everything  they  can  to  help  their 
students  gam  this  awareness  and  develop  this  pride. 
A radiant  pciwnality  is  evidenced  by  a ready  smile 
even  though  the  person  is  under  extreme  tension  dur- 
ing the  course  of  an  employment  interview.  A good 
pcrwnality  can  be  developed  from  training  received 
both  in  the  home  and  the  school. 

It  was  observed  that  today’s  youth  evidence  a higher 
degree  of  aggressiveness  than  that  shown  by  previous 
generations  Ewn  though  they  are  more  aggressive, 
however,  the  effects  of  automation  are  making  it  con- 
tinuously more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  gainful 
employment.  It  was  observed  that  modem  youth  pos- 
ses  a keen  desire  to  learn,  to  compete,  and  to  excel 
the  result  of  school  training 
Mp.  M^y  emphasized  that  previous  training  re- 
Jiardless  of  its  nature  or  apparent  minor  importance, 
IS  a strong  consideration  in  hiring  youth.  Such  train- 
ing may  m in  the  area  of  school-oriented  acriviries. 
Junior  Achievement  projects,  vacation  activities  such 
as  camp  counseling,  and  weekend  occupations. 

Each  of  the  company’s  jobs  is  cat^rized  by  a job 
desenpaon,  Mrs.  Muzzy  reported.  Of  77  job  dcscrip- 
oons,  68  stipulate  that  high  school  graduation  is  man- 
datory  for  the  jobs  described;  only  seven  indicate  that 
a high  school  education  is  “only”  preferred.  Two  clas- 
sihcations  do  not  require  a high  school  education  but 
arc  part  of  a pr^ram  in  which  the  employee  works 
and  pursues  his  high  school  education  at  the  same  time. 
As  part  of  its  training  program  for  school-age  cm- 
Walker  Scott  Company  has  organized  the 
High  Deb  or  Varsity  Council.  The  function  of  the 
council,  which  is  composed  of  30  student  employees, 

IS  to  meet  periodically  to  study  and  discuss  fashion 
trends  and  to  present  fashion  shows  at  various  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges.  The  group  also  makes  an 
annual  trip  to  Los  Angeles  Merchandise  Mart.  This 
program  h^  gained  acknowledgment  from  area  edu- 
cators in  distributive  education. 

In  summary,  Mrs.  Muzzy  said  that,  by  and  large, 
youth  desire  employment  and  that  young  people  make 
desirable  employees  for  the  retail  merchancming  in- 
dustry, the  largest  single  employer  group  in  the  United 
btates.  She  stated  that  more  schoolwork  should  be 
oriented  toward  the  noncoll^e-bound  high  school 
student.  ® 


Youth  in  Service  Industries 

Mrs.  Allen,  representing  service  industries  at  the 
^nfcrcnce,  referred  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Tttles  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in 
which  the  term  “service  industries”  refers  to  perform- 
ance of  domestic  services,  personal  services  (such  as 
those  performed  by  barbers  and  beauticians),  protec- 
tive services,  and  building  services.  TTiese  are  distin- 
guished from  the  services  oflFered  by  a public  utility, 
which  is,  t^hnically  speaking,  not  a service  industry. 
Howera,  it  w^  noted  that  a public  utility  does,  in 
fact,  offer  services  to  customers;  therefore,  some  of 
the  factors  which  make  youth  employable  for  a public 


utility  would  be  expeaed  to  apply  to  service  in- 
dustries. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Allen  pointed  out,  the  employ- 
ment pattern  of  the  public  utility  which  she  repre- 
sents is  in  three  areas:  college  recruitment,  specialized 
middle-  and  top-level  management,  and  beginning- 
level  employment.  Because  of  the  competition  from 
other  potential  employers,  the  collie  recruiting  pro- 
gram represents  a large  investment  in  time  and  money, 
but  it  accounts  for  only  a small  percent  of  overall 
employment.  The  hiring  of  specialized  middle-  and 
top-level  management  probablv  accounts  for  less  than 
I percent  of  all  persons  empfoyed  by  the  company, 
because  of  a strong  policy  of  hiring  from  within.  The 
only  person  who  would  be  considered  for  employment 
in  one  of  these  classifications  would  be  one  who  pos- 
sessed skill,  training,  and  knowledge  that  someone 
already  employed  by  the  firm  did  not  possess. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  company’s  employment 
office  is  on  hiring  beginning-level  employees.  Because 
of  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  policy  of  promotion 
from  within,  the  company*  maintains  a continuous  pro- 
gram of  on-the-job  training.  Specialized  classes  nave 
been  designed  to  help  train  the  employee  in  the  skills 
of  his  particular  field.  Thus,  the  major  objective  of  the 
employment  office  is  to  hire  persons  with  the  ability 
to  profit  from  additional  training  and  to  get  along 
with  their  coworkers. 

Mrs.  Allen  gave  four  case  histories  describing  per- 
sons who  had  started  with  the  company  at  a begin- 
ning level,  and  through  company  and  outside  educa- 
tion, had  progressed  to  managerial  and  supervisory 
positions. 

In  discussing  qualities  that  make  youth  employable 
in  her  own  company,  Mrs.  Allen  noted  that  most  of 
the  company’s  beginning  employees  possess  above-av- 
erage intelligence  and  the  ability  to  use  it.  The  em- 
ployees must  possess  the  qualities  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  create  a favorable  impression  for  the  company 
with  the  public;  they  must  have  a good  knowledge  of 
basic  English  and  mathematics.  Some  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  men  employed  by  the  company  must  nave  an 
aptitude  for  mechanic  and  electricity.  In  most  jobs 
filled  by  women,  typing  and  shorthand  are  required. 


Service  industries  have  a common  need  for  em- 
ployees with  the  ability  to  work  with,  and  get  along 
with,  others.  Although  some  requirements  of  the  small 
employer  may  be  dfifferent  from  those  of  the  large 
employer,  both  types  of  employers  look  for  the  same 
basic  traits  in  those  they  employ. 

Youth  in  a State  Training  Program 

Describing  the  Oak  Glen  Forestry  Youth  Camp 
near  Beaumont,  Qlifomia,  Mr.  Hili  explained  that  it 
prepares  untrained  and  unemployable  youth  to  become 
employable  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Youths  seleaed  for  the  training  camp  are  unem- 
ployable mainly  because  of  lack  or  education  as  a re- 
sult of  having  dropped  out  of  school.  Also,  since  they 
have  no  work  experience,  they  have  not  acquired  pro- 
duaivc  skills,  knowledge,  or  ability,  Tjqiically,  they 
evidence  a poor  adjustment  to  group  activities,  reauire 
a high  level  of  supervision,  and  have  a low  regard  for 
society  and  its  laws. 

However,  after  successfully  completing  the  program 
at  Oak  Glen  Camp,  85  percent  find  satisfactory  em- 
ployment. Jobs  held  by  these  youth,  generally  speak- 
ing, arc  on  a beginning  level-jobs  that  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  most  high  school  graduates  but  are  at 
least  “a  step  up  the  ladder.” 

Those  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  at  the  camp  usually  hold  back  because 
of  lack  of  motivation  or  the  fact  that  ^heir  environ- 
ment has  not  encouraged  them  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  i.nprovement. 

Summary  and  Dheussion 

Considerable  concern  was  expressed  by  participants 
regarding  difficulty  shown  by  teen-agers  and  other 
young  people  in  getting  along  with  others.  Although 
this  ability  is  much  valued  by  industry,  it  is  not  always 
taught.  Young  people  who  come  from  broken  homes 
particularly  seem  to  lack  this  training,  it  was  observed. 
Greater  attention  in  evaluating  psychological  ap- 
proaches to  youth  was  urged. 

Several  portions  of  the  discussion  stressed  ways  in 
which  job  requirements  arc  related  to  the  intelligence 
and  abilities  of  the  individual.  Various  definitions  of 
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intelligence  were  mentioned,  along  with  a sutement 
that  68  percent  of  the  population  is  of  ‘‘average”  in- 
telligence. Yet,  even  mentally  retarded  people,  under 
the  burden  of  a label,  may  be  rated  highly  if  evaluated 
in  terms  of  those  functions  which  they  can  perform 
with  competence. 

It  was  noted  that  employment  standards  vary  in 
industry.  For  example,  pipeline  contractors,  who  in- 
directly employ  personnel  for  large  utilities,  may  not 
be  so  rigid  in  their  employment  standards  as  the 
utilities  are. 

Mr.  Laird  reported  that  some  companies  overhire. 
That  is,  they  set  higher  standards  to  fill  a job  than 
are  nec^ry  for  the  proper  function  of  that  job. 
Overhiring  sometimes  leads  outstanding  high  school 
students  employed  for  summer  work  to  lose  enthusi- 
asm when  they  observe  graduate  engineers,  for  ex- 
mple,  working  in  routine  jobs.  Industry  is  often 
“d^ree-happy,  * it  was  suggested,  and  should  reex- 
amine hiring  practices. 

It  was  urged  that  industry  recognize  responsibility 
for  creating  jobs.  Two  ob^rvations  were  made:  20 
percent  of  the  employers  create  80  percent  of  the 
jobs;  and  these  employers  express  interest  primarily 
in  employing  people  with  above-average  intelligence. 
What  can  be  done  to  provide  the  below-average 
group  with  employable  slalls?  What  kinds  of  oppor- 
tunities are  available  to  them? 

The  desire  of  large  employers  foi  employees  of 
above-average  intelligence  is  based  in  part  u^n  the 
policies  of  promotion  from  within.  Mrs.  Chittenden 
commented  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  junior  college 
students  to  accept  beginning-level  positions,  despite 
evidence  that  those  who  start  at  the  bottom  use  the 
experience  to  advance. 

Examples  of  policies  which  tend  to  discourage  be- 
ginning  workers  were  cited:  a report  that  an  elec- 
tronic worker  hoping  to  work  for  the  post  office  in 
his  field  must  begin  as  a letter  carrier,  and  a confirma- 
tion that  gas  company  personnel  trained  for  data  proc- 
essing must  begin  at  a lower-level  job. 

Educational  trends  often  influence  the  young 
people’s  attitudes.  In  addition,  parents  may  refuse  to 
approve  nonprofessional  courses  for  their  children  in 
junior  college.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  put 
into  practice  the  theory  that  students  should  not  at- 
tempt education  beyond  the  limit  of  their  abilities. 
Counselors  attempting  to  guide  advisees  into  voca- 
tional courses  often  ibH  to  receive  cooperation  from 
students  and  their  parents. 

Although  placement  practice  suggests  that  any  land 
of  student  work  experience  is  better  than  none,  most 
students^  will  not  consider  such  jobs  as  cutting  lawns, 
babysitting,  or  delivering  papers.  Parental  attitudes  in- 
fluence these  negative  responses  of  the  students,  and  so 
does  the  climate  of  opinion  developed  by  industry, 
which  has  helped  educational  institutions  sell  the  value 
of  higher  education. 

A by-product  of  the  emphasis  on  higher  education 
is  the  fact  that  young  people  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  start  in  high  employment  positions.  It  was 
suggested  that  industry  must  now  feel  an  obligation 
to  sell  the  accelerated  program  in  vocational  education. 
Vocational  curriculums  to  challenge  students  and  also 
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give  them  a sense  of  success  should  be  developed. 
C^e  method  advocated  was  the  problem-solving  situ- 
ation in  which  students  must  think  tl'.eir  way  through 
an  experience  rather  than  follow  a set  of  established 
procedures. 

Vocational  education  is  entering  a new  era  of  re- 
spectability; it  is  no  longer  r^arded  as  a “dumping 
ground.”  Because  of  the  high  level  of  technical  train- 
ing necessary  in  many  of  today’s  blue-collar  jobs,  voca- 
tional education  now  has  greater  status  and  is  gaining 
broader  support.  Ncverthel^  vocational  training  is 
not  a cure-all  for  students  with  below-average  intelli- 
gence. In  some  areas  this  notion  tends  to  hold  back 
the  overall  development  of  a vocational  education 
program. 

The  effect  of  new  legislation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion will  not  be  to  discontinue  the  existing  compre- 
hensive high  school,  but  to  centralize  facilities  for 
vocational  education. 

A program  proposed  at  Stockton  would  establish  a 
vocational  high  school  to  serve  the  county;  this  school 
would  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  and  provide 
training  that  the  comprehensive  school  cannot  afford. 
Such  as  specialization  in  cosmetology,  printing,  elec- 
tronics, and  data  processing.  High  levels  of  training 
would  motivate  high  school  students  to  attend  the 
vocational  school. 

A similar  program  suggested  at  Torrance  would 
support  the  comprehensive  high  school  with  an  area 
vocational  center.  Los  Angeles  Trade  Tech  was  cited 
as  a school  which  had  received  increasing  acceptance. 

In  discu^ng  the  conflict  faced  by  students  who 
hope  to  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements,  yet  ak) 
wish  to  learn  a marketable  skill,  participants  said  that 
these  students  should  be  discouraged  from  attempting 
to  pursue  both  a commercial  program  and  a college 
preparatory  program  in  high  school.  A college  pre- 
paratory program  with  supplemental  job  training 
(during  summer  school,  if  necessary)  was  recom- 
mended. However,  although  such 'training  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  student  who  enters  college,  there 
is  not  enough  time  in  summer  school  to  achieve  mar- 
ketable skills  in  most  areas.  Typing  and  shorthand 
courses  offered  in  summer  schools,  for  example,  were 
considered  essentially  supplemental  vocational  prep- 
aration. 

After  identifying  the  types  of  training  institutioas 
operating  in  the  state,  the  panel  recognized  that  one 
of  the  primary  needs  is  for  vocations  education  for 
potential  dropouts.  An  account  was  given  of  a San 
Francisco  proposal  to  open  a vocational  high  school 
in  addition  to  the  existing  night  vocational  program 
for  both  high  school  students  and  adults.  Training  in 
vocational  high  schools  or  comprehensive  high  schools 
is  needed  to  meet  future  demands  for  workers  in  serv- 
ice occupations.  The  manpower  training  programs  of 
the  federal  government  already  are  providing  some 
such  training,  but  moro  federal  subsidies  may  be  neces- 
sary to  help  schools  do  an  adequate  job. 

Generally,  a spirit  of  willingness  to  cooperate  was 
shown  by  state,  local,  service,  and  industry  represen- 
tatives, with  an  acknowledgment  that  new  vocational 
education  l^islation  will  have  a direct  bearing  upon 
both  educational  programs  and  future  hiring  practices. 
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How  Future  Manpower  and  Tir  Ining 
Needs  Can  Be  Identified 


During  the  past  several  years,  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  struggles  for  equal  rights,  the  Anti- 
poverty  Program — all  have  highlighted  the  importance 
of  forecasting  manpower  and  skill  requirements  for 
training  purposes.  Collecting  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation on  these  forecasts  and  on  job  vacancies  have 
come  to  demand  the  highest  priority  among  vocational 
educators;  yet,  we  seem  to  be  making  slow  progress. 
Not  enough  resources  are  being  allocated  to  research; 
we  don’t  even  know  what  kind  of  information  we 
need.  We  must  also  deal  with  essentials  of  economic 
policy:  the  high  level  of  unemployment  in  California 
today  and  the  panicular  kinds  of  skill  demands  we  will 
experience  in  this  growth  state.  Factors  like  these  tre- 
mendously complicate  the  task  of  projecting  technolo- 
gies and  the  skills  they  will  -require. 

National  and  State  Employment  Trends 

Mr.  Gershenson  used  graphs  to  compare  similarities 
and  differences  in  employment  patterns  in  California 
and  in  the  United  States.  He  suggested  that  vocational 
education  people  k^ecp  in  mind  both  the  similarities 
and  the  differences  in  employment  patterns  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States  and  in  California  and  the 
rest  of  the  West.  He  emphasized  that  changes  change 
— directions  change — and  we  have  to  anticipate  them 
if  wc  can.  This  makes  projection  a difficult  task.  Mr. 
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Gershenson  pointed  out  these  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  the  trends  in  employment  patterns; 

• Unemployiuent.  In  1950,  California’s  unemploy- 
ment was  considerably  higher  than  that  for  the 
United  States.  In  1954,  however,  it  was  less  than 
the  national  average.  Then  the  unemployment 
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curves  paralleled  each  other  for  some  time.  At 
present,  California’s  percent  of  unemployed  is  6,1, 
compared  to  the  national  figure  of  a little  over  5 
percent. 

• Nomgricultural  Wage  and  Salary  Workers.  In 
1950-55,  the  California  pattern  was  much  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  for  we  were  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  our  employment  in  goods- 
producing  industries.  Despite  the  graphic  growth 
of  aerospace  industries  in  California  in  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  proportion  of  nonagricultural 
workers  has  fallen  off  quite  rapidly. 

• The  Service-rendering  Industries.  This  group  has 
the  opposite  trend.  California  has  always  had  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  employment  in  service 
industries  than  the  nation  as  a whole  has  had.  This 
inerwse  in  services  and  decrease  in  goods-produc- 
ing  is  the  normal  trend  of  a mature  society. 

Reemphasizing  changes  within  change,  Mr.  Gershen- 
son  pointed  out  that  California  employment  patterns 
differed  markedly  from  the  national  trends  in  1940, 
approached  them  closely  in  1959,  and  now,  with  the 
growth  of  aerospace  industries,  are  diverging  again. 
In  individual  industries,  he  pointed  out  the  following 
long-term  trends  since  1950: 

• Construction.  In  contrast  to  the  stable  national 
pattern  of  construction  and  despite  our  big  popula- 
tion increase,  California  has  had  what  looked  like 
a downward  trend  andnow  a reversal. 

• Transportatioij^x  m '^ation^  and  Utilities. 

Other  industries  i»vc  '^d  the  drop  in  railroad 
employment,  and  ' xst  time  in  many  years, 
this  industry  gn>,  de  new  highs. 


• Finmccy  Insuranccy  and  Real  Estate.  Although 
their  proportions  are  not  very  large,  these  reach 
new  highs  in  California  every  year. 

• Trades.  There  has  been  a sharp  drop  since  1958, 
although  we  seem  to  be  heading  up  a little  now. 

• Service  Industries.  Up  until  1956  we  had  a slight 
downward  trend.  But  in  1956  the  trend  started 
upward,  and  we  see  no  let-up. 

• Government.  California  has  a larger  proportion  of 
employment  in  government  than  the  nation  as  a 
whoK  does.  Nearly  one  out  of  five  persons  em- 
ploye! n California  is  in  government. 

• Manufacturing.  In  1960,  Dr.  Gershenson  said,  he 
predicted  that  manufacturing  would  continue  to 
be  the  number  one  industry  in  employment  in  Gdi- 
fomia,  but  next  year  manufacturing  will  drop  to 
second  place  and  trades  will  be  first.  So,  although 
patterns  seem  to  indicate  similarities  with  the  na- 
tion as  a whole,  there  are  major  differences  in 
California. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gershenson  pointed  out  that 
services,  finance,  and  government  are  employing  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people,  while  trades,  construc- 
tion, and.  agriculture  are  employing  fewer.  There  Is 
a “flattening  out”  of  the  relationsWp  between  white 
and  blue  collar  workers  and,  in  California,  a higher 
proportion  than  in  the  United  States  of  professional- 
technical  workers,  clerical  workers,  and  craftsmen. 

Elements  of  Technological  Change 

Predicting  manpower  needs  is  a complicated  two- 
part  problem.  The  first  part,  which  Dr.  Davis  did  not 
discuss,  deals  with  the  numbers  of  workers  that  will 
be  needed  in  various  jobs.  The  second  part  is,  what 
kinds  of  jobs  will  there  be  and  what  kinds  of  skills 
will  people  need  for  them? 

Three  types  of  technological  change  have  been  go- 
ing on  for  a long  time.  Dr.  Davis  said: 

• Mechanization — the  substitution  of  mechanical  de- 
vices for  human  power 

• Rationalization— the  specialization  of  tasks  through 
breaking  them  down  and  reordering  them  so  that 
more  professional  talent  is  required  in  the  planning 
phase  but  less  skill  is  required  of  the  individual 
carrying  out  the  work 

• Automation — the  mechanization  of  control  and  in- 
formation processing 

How  to  predict  the  direction  of  these  types  of  tech- 
nological change  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Davis’  research 
project  at  the  University  of  California.  Phases  of  his 
work  include: 

• Identification  of  common  elements  of  technology  in 
Older  to  determine  what  educational  preparation 
can  best  prepare  people  for  particular  jobs 

• Examination  of  the  variety  of  responses  required  in 
the  performance  of  jobs  to  try  to  predict  what 
tasks  will  become  mechanized  and  automated  next 

• Analysis  of  what  is  economically  feasible  as  well 
as  technologically  possible 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  highly  automated, 
mechanized  processes  is  an  immoderately  large  capital 
investment  per  employee.  At  the  present  time  the  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States  has  invested  about 
$100,000  for  every  employee;  the  petroleum  industry, 
about  $125,000.  Such  an  investment  motivates  em- 
ployers to  see  that  their  plants  are  operated  at  their 
highest  capacity  for  the  longest  possible  time,  to  bring 
about  job  changes  that  will  require  a minimum  amount 
of  downtime.  Consequently,  they  want  workers  with 
a range  of  skills  they  can  use  to  maintain  as  well  as 
operate  the  costly  equipment.  Therefore,  Dr.  Davis 
predicts  that  we  will  move  away  from  the  high  de- 
gree of  specialiMtion  that  has  been  needed  in  highly 
manual  competitive  work  toward  the  multiple  skills 
that  are  most  useful  in  automated,  mechanized  work. 

Speaking  of  short-term  needs.  Dr.  Davis  said  that 
what  we  need  in  this  state  and  probably  across  the 
nation  is  a network  to  feed  employment  information 
into  the  employment  system  and  our  Department  of 
Employment,  information  that  will  also  be  useful  and 
available  for  guidance  and  counseling  and  for  short- 
term training  programs. 

At  the  moment  California’s  information-gathering 
machinery  is  only  partially  developed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  participates  in  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  job  placements  made  in  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  is  a public  agency  that 
can,  with  some  extensions,  collect  information  about 
the  kinds  of  jobs  being  called  for  and  the  kinds  of 
workers  placed  and  displaced,  so  that  we  can  look 
at  the  immediate  changes  taking  place  in  our  local 
economy. 

In  the  long  run.  Dr.  Davis  said,  we  need  to  develop 
ways  of  looking  at  changes  with  perspective,  removing 
them  from  their  framework  of  specific  industries. 
When  we  can  look  at  changes  across  industry,  there 


will  be  more  similarities  than  differences  in  the  re- 
sponses we  expect  from  persons  working  in  advanced 
technology. 

Changes  m Aerospace  Requirements 

Perhaps  rhe  best  way  to  identify  changes  in  job  re- 
quirements as  they  relate  to  the  aerospace  industry, 
Mr.  Gomsrude  said,  is  to  note  that  in  his  own  com- 
pany, 85  percent  of  the  employees  were  blue  collar 
workers  in  1941.  In  1965,  less  than  30  percent  can  be 
defined  as  blue  collar  workers. 

There  have  been  a number  of  reasons  for  this  dra- 
matic shift; 

• A sharp  transition  from  the  mass  production  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aircraft  to  individual  pro- 
duction of  a few  products  having  to  do  with  space 
exploration  and  supersonic  transportation 

• A consequent  demand  for  utmost  reliability,  which 
is  achieved  through  the  use  of  new  materials,  new 
processes,  and  new  techniques 

• A substantial  change  from  manual  work  operations 
to  mental  work  operations  requiring  workers  to  be 
certified  and  recertified 

Concurring  with  Dr.  Davis  that  multiskilled  workers 
would  be  needed  in  the  future,  Mr.  Gomsrude  pointed 
out  that  a man  working  on  a space  capsule  needs  to 
be  extremely  proficient  in  electronics  and  also  needs 
a working  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  mechanics,  pneu- 
matics, and  environmental  conditions  in  the  capsule. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  aerospace  industry 
also  requires  certain  work  operations  that  are  so 
highly  specialized  that  some  workers  can  perform  only 
a single  operation.  Mr.  Gomsrude  predicted  that  both 
the  multiskilled  and  specialized  worker  will  be  needed 
in  the  future. 
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pie  ^wer  to  aerospace  needs,  he  said,  is  the  tech- 
nician. The  technician  has  a thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  the  recognized  fields  of  science  or 
engineering,  and  he  can  understand  and  interpret  the 
work  of  the  professional  engineer.  In  addition  he  is 
a skilled  workman  in  a craft  or  in  some  operation 
^ociated  with  manufacturing  or  development.  One 
division  of  Mr.  Gomsrude’s  company  needs  400  tech- 
nicians now',  hut  the  company  will  have  to  hire  people 
who  have  the  aptitude  and  basic  skills  and  train  them 
lechnicians  are  not  available. 


Employment  in  the  Construction  Industry 

Construction  in  California  is  a |5-billion-a-year  in- 
dustry, which  places  it  ahead  of  agriculture  and  even 
with  the  aerospace  industry,  Mr.  Knowles  said. 

California  leads  the  nation  in  construction.  It  builds 
20  percent  of  all  the  new  housing  units;  yet,  it  em- 
ploys only  10  percent  of  the  nation’s  construction 
workers.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  construction  in  California 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  following: 

• Machinery  and  power  tools  of  all  kinds 

• Off-site  prefabrication  of  components 

• New  materials  requiring  fewer  men  to  handle  them 

• Specialization  in  which  one  crew  lays  a foundation 
another  bmids  the  framing,  another  does  the  siding 

• Computer  technology  in  scheduling  men  and  ma- 
terials  to  mmimize  cfowntime 

figures  to  indicate  to  what  extent  the 
-cited  factors  have  displaced  craft  labor,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  have  reduced  the  pride  of  the  crafts- 
man in  his  work,  Mr.  Knowles  said. 

From  1956  to  1964,  there  has  been  a national  annual 
increase  of  about  100,000  employees  in  building  con- 
struction, plus  7 5,000  white  collar  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry. Roughly,  California  needs  13,000  newly  trained 
construction  workers  a year.  In  1963,  of  28,000  en- 
rolled apprentices,  4,500  completed  their  apprentice- 

K ® additional  workers. 

Undoubtedly,  this  gap  is  being  filled  by  workers 
who  are  not  going  through  the  apprenticeship  pro- 

m another^vay*^^*^^  achieving  journeyman  status 
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-u  r i-  — iiic  uuiiuing  traces  can  expect 

that  his  rate  of  unemployment  will  be  about  twice 
that  of  the  average  worker,  for  unemployment  stands 
at  12  percent  m the  building  trades.  Under  the  best 
can  expect  to  work  only 
1,400  hours  a year,  and  his  annual  earnings  will  only 
slightly  exceed  those  of  the  average  factory  worker. 

The  Teamsters^  Viewpoint 

In  the  last  several  years  the  Teamsters’  Union  has 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  few  unions 
m the  country  that  has  actually  gained  in  member- 
ship, at  least  in  absolute  terms,  Mr.  Foyer  said.  Like 
the  other  unions,  however,  the  Teamsters’  Union  is 
losing  ground  in  terms  of  proportion  of  work  force 
represented. 

dim  for  future  job  opportunities  in 
rile  driving  trades.  Jobs  still  can  be  had  in  the  San 
applicants  do  not  need  a 

Mth  .1“  -n*  1 look  for  responsibility 

Mther  than  skill.  In  northern  California  a driver  will 
have  a chance  to  get  a job  if  he’s  between  25  and  30 
and  has  two  or  three  years  of  good  experience,  and  has 
children  to  support.  This  is  not  promising  to  young- 
sters coming  out  of  school,  Mr.  Foyer  remarked. 

In  the  cannery  and  food-processing  jurisdiction  of 
the  leamsters  Umon  in  northern  California,  the 
federal  government  conducted  an  automation  demon- 
stration project  from  1950  to  1962.  Its  purpose  was  to 
project  employment  trends  in  this  industry.  The  econ- 
omists found  that  production  soared  in  those  years 
despite  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  worked 
during  the  summer  months  and  no  increase  during  the 
winter  months.  ^ ° 

The  federal  r ;tate  economists  who  worked  on 

InH  “ should  go  beyond  a summary 

and  prediction  of  employment  trends.  The  economists 
wanted  to  talk  to  the  people  who  were  being  dis- 
placed, find  out  what  other  kinds  of  work  they  could 
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do,  if  there  were  training  opportunities  for  them,  if 
they  could  be  referred  to  other  programs,  and  so 
forth.  The  group  hoped  to  get  factual  information 
which  would  benefit  not  only  the  industry  but  also  the 
economy  at  large. 

This  second  phase  of  the  project  was  never  con- 
ducted because  industry  representatives  on  the  joint 
committee  refused  to  authorize  it,  Mr,  Poyer  said. 
Since  all  of  these  proposals  cost  money,  employers 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  divulge  the  sort  of 
information  needed.  Yet,  the  problem,  of  course,  has 
to  do  not  only  with  those  industries  with  which  the 
union  is  bargaining,  but  also  with  the  whole  economy 
of  the  state  and  the  people  who  need  jobs  and  train- 
ing opportunities. 

Employers  are  not  yet  reconciled  to  recognizing 
these  problems  as  social  problems  that  have  to  be 
grappled  with  at  the  state  and  federal  levels.  Nor 
are  the  unions,  with  their  separate  jurisdictions  and 
their  emphasis  on  collective  bargaining,  the  best  agents 
on  whom  to  center  a program  of  job  opportunities, 
in^rmation,  and  training.  The  unions  are,  however, 
beginning  to  create  job  opportunities  by  the  use  of 
several  plans: 

• Sharing  work 

• Reducing  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week 

• Increasing  paid  time  off-holidays,  vacations,  straight 
extra  days,  sabbatical  leaves 

• Granting  early  retirement  under  pension  funds 

One  job  opportunities  area  that  should  not  be  dis- 
counted, Mr.  Poyer  said,  is  recreation.  As  people 
work  fewer  hours,  they  have  more  leisure  time. 
Teaching  the  use  of  leisure  time,  planning  programs 
for  recreation,  and  staffing  recreational  facilities  may 
well  be  one  of  the  big  areas  to  come  in  vocational 
education. 

Occupational  Information 
Gathering  occupational  information  is  one  of  the 
services  of  the  State  Department  of  Employment.  Oc- 
cupational information  indicates  how  labor  markete 
work,  what  occupations  are  in  demand,  what  their 
requirements  are,  what  kinds  of  applicants  are  avail- 
able, and  what  happens  to  displaced  workers. 

The  two  major  uses  of  labor  market  information  are 
in  vocational  counseling  and  in  developing  programs 
for  the  training  and  retraining  of  workers. 

The  Department  of  Employment  develops  and  uses 
three  basic  kinds  of  labor  market  information: 

• Current  Labor  Market  Information  on  Jobs  Avail- 
abky  ApplicantSy  emd  Locations.  This  type  of 
information  is  limited  because  the  Department  par- 
ticipates in  only  10  percent  of  job-finding  transac- 
tions. The  Department  is  currently  participating 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  a national  study  to  extend  knowledge  of  job 
openings  in  certain  labor  markets. 

Current  labor  market  information  is  used  internally 
by  the  Department  of  Employment.  It  is  published 
only  in  brief  forms  like  lists  of  shortage  occupa- 
tions or  statements  on  current  local  labor  conditions 


usually  developed  by  the  Department’s  individual 
mobile  offices. 

• Occupational  Guides,  In  the  past  eight  years,  the 
Department  of  Emplojmient  has  developed  nearly 
400  “Occupational  Guides,”  each  one  describing  a 
single  occupation’s  employment  requirements,  train- 
ing requirements,  job  opportunities,  working  con- 
ditions, and  pay  scales. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  occupational  guides  is 
to  provide  counselii^  information  to  schools  and 
the  Department  of  Employment.  They  also  serve 
to  indicate  changing  job  content,  for  they  are  de- 
veloped by  Department  analysts  working  with 
employers. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  occupational  guides  is  that 
they  do  not  provide  perspective  on  the  entire  labor 
market  or  even  an  entire  industry.  Another  short- 
coming is  that  every  occupation  cannot  have  its 
own  guide.  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
includes  4,000  titles  describing  20,000  different 
jobs! 

• Manpoveer  Projections,  To  estimate  future  and 
current  job  vacancies  in  an  entire  industry  or  labor 
market,  the  Department  of  Employment  uses  two 
techniques. 

First  is  the  “skill  survey,”  which  solicits  informa- 
tion from  a sample  of  employers  as  to  their  current 
and  future  needs.  This  kind  of  survey  is  limited  by 
the  willingness  of  employers  to  cooperate,  their 
ability  to  forecast  accurately  their  needs,  and  the 
organization  of  the  method,  which  tends  to  elicit 
only  broad  ‘descriptions  of  existing  conditions. 
The  second  projection  technique  is  based  on  ana- 
lyzing current  trends  in  the  labor  market,  in  popu- 
lation, and  in  industry,  and  then  projecting  the 
trends  into  the  future.  An  advantage  of  this  tech- 
nique is  that  the  many  sources  of  data  can  be  used. 
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and  they  tend  to  act  as  checks  and  balances  on 
each  other.  This  technique  is  limited  by  the  com- 
petence of  the  economic  analysts. 

The  uM  of  forecasts  of  any  kind  is  subject  to 
overriding  restrictions.  Projective  techniques  are 
not  intended  to  provide  a picture  of  the  future. 
They  are  rather  a tool  for  planning,  and  the  trends 
they  indicate  are  the  logical  products  of  a set  of 
assumptions.  If  the  trends  prove  wrong,  the  original 
assumptions  must  be  discarded.  The  value  of  pro- 
jective techniques  is  that  they  offer  a logical 
approach  to  all  the  information  available,  a reason- 
able and  consistent  way  of  adding  new  informa- 
tion, and  a working  basis  for  planning. 

Discusshn 

None  of  the  panelists,  Mrs.  Thal-Larsen  pointed 
out,  really  answered  the  question  of  “How  Future 
Manpower  and  Training  Needs  Can  Be  Identified.” 
She  reviewed  Sol  Swerdloff’s  analysis  of  three  ways  to 
determine  future  labor  needs: 

^ employer.  This  method  removes  re- 

sponsibility from  the  forecaster,  but  most  employers 
cannot  predict  their  long-range  needs,  and  certainly 
they  cannot  speak  for  employees  in  new  industries 
that  haven  t been  invented  yet. 

2.  Extrapolate  straight-line  trends.  This  method  is 
simple,  but  as  Mr.  Gershenson  warned,  directions 
change. 

3.  Accumulate  all  available  information  on  occupa- 
tional changes.  But  occupational  changes  are  based 
upon  changes  in  industry,  which  are  based  on  changes 
in  public  policy,  which  is  determined  by  an  unknown 
future. 

Mrs.  Thal-Larsen  added  the  hope  that  other  disci- 
plines--perhaps  a combination  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing and  psychology— can  suggest  additional  methods 
of  projection. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  gathering  information 
tor  forecasting  purposes,  there  is  the  problem  of  dis- 
tributing information  to  users.  In  what  forms  do 
people  need  occupational  information.’  Is  it  necessary 
to  indicate  trends  in  certain  occupations  locally  as 
wel  as  nationally?  To  what  extent  do  counselors  need 
qualitative  information? 

Mr.  Gershenson  predicted  that  immigration  would 
Pattern  of  many  young  people  coming 
to  Uhfomia  looking  for  jobs  rather  than  old  people 
coming  here  to  retire. 

Dr.  Davis  said  that  the  primary  indicator  in  the 
decision  to  substitute  mechanical  substitutes  for  human 
endeavor  is  the  “cost  differential.”  Given  a particular 
industry  s total  costs  for  costs  of  labor,  capital,  and 
equipment,  his  research  group  may  be  able  to  predict 
whether  a particular  type  of  technology  or  device 
would  be  adopted  by  that  industry  (unless  the  industry 
IS  more  interested  in  maintaining  a particular  market 
position  than  in  costs). 

Mr.  Gomsrude  described  the  technician  as  the  man 
between  the  blue  collar  worker  and  the  white  collar 
worker— perhaps  a gray  collar  worker.  Mrs.  Thal- 
Lareen  thought  this  shade  might  soften  public 
prejudices. 


Mrs.  Thal-Larsen  asked  Mr.  Gomsrude  how  much 
lead  time  aerospace  advisers  to  schools  could  allow 
for  technician  courses.  Mr.  Gomsrude  replied  lead 
time  IS  partially  determined  by  the  urgency  of  a given 
situation.  The  aerospace  industry  is  working  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Employment  to  update  their 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  interpret  in- 
Constant  consultation  is  required. 
Mr.  Knowles  said  that  one  of  the  problems  of  pre- 
dicting manpower  needs  in  the  construction  industry  is 
mat  practically  no  reliable  information  is  available. 
Ihe  only  reason  that  he  was  able  to  cite  figures  for 
the  1960-1964  period,  he  said,  was  that  the  pension 
funds  came  into  existence  then  and  manhour  figures 
were  available. 

Mrs  Thal-Larsen  reminded  Mr.  Foyer  that  he  had 
said  that  some  employers  felt  that  responsibility  was 
more  important  than  a high  school  diploma.  She  asked 
It  responsibility  could  be  taught  and  tested,  thereby 
opening  up  jobs  to  responsible  people  lacking  a high 
school  diploma.  Mr.  Foyer  said  it  was  hard  to  pre- 
scribe training  for  jobs  that  do  not  require  a high 
degree  of  skill.  He  thought  that  in  some  cases  the  re- 
quirement of  a diploma  might  be  merely  a method  of 
weeding  out  job  applicants. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Thal-Larsen’s  question,  “Finally 
assuming  that  what  we  need  are  overall  industrial  and 
occupational  projections  probably  for  two,  five,  and 
ten  years  for  the  state  as  a whole  in  some  areas,  plus 
a continuing  flow  of  qualitative  information,  plus  a 
continuing  revision  of  the  information  we  do  have, 
what  do  we  need  to  get  started  right  now  and  what 
do  we  need  first?  Mr.  Mayall  answered,  “Money.” 

In  response  to  a question  from  the  floor,  Mr.  Mayall 
said  that  he  had  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  whether  * 
to  teach  specific  skills  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  em- 
ployers or  give  broad  basic  training  to  suit  large  em- 
ployers. He  said  that  the  tie-in  between  on-me-job 
training  and  vocational  training  is  not  clear.  One  par- 
ticipant  said  it  is  possible  to  provide  first  the  basic 
skills  and  then  the  required  specialization. 

Harold  Hill,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Secondary 
Education,  Mount  Diablo  Unified  School  District, 
asked  how  schools  can  get  the  information  to  justify 
programs  on  the  basis  of  need.  Mrs 
1 hal-Larsen  answered  that  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment sometimes  can  justify  the  need  but  often 
has  this  problem  in  framing  its  own  MDT  training 
proposals.  The  question  points  up  the  need,  she  said, 
for  a coordinated,  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information  that  can  give  these  answers  for  the 
school  district,  the  iiietropofitan  areas,  the  state  as  a 
whole.  Again,  “What  do  we  need  to  get  started?” 

When  one  participant  suggested  that  the  answer  lay 
in  data  processing.  Chairman  Vial  pointed  out  that 
machines  could  not  make  the  policy  decisions  in- 
volved in  a manpower  program.  Dr.  Davis  added  that 
computers  can  turn  out  information  no  better  than  the 
information  that  is  fed  to  them.  “We  have  the  com- 
puter and  data  processing  mechanisms  to  disperse  in- 
formation, he  said,  “and  they  could  do  it  right  now 
if  we  knew  what  information  to  put  into  the  com- 
puters. And  if,  indeed,  we  had  a way  of  getting  the 
information.”  ® ® 
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DISCUSSION  SECTION  THREE 


The  Role  of  Business  and  Industry 
in  Vocational  Education 


Today’s  businessman  makes  decisions  while  look- 
ing to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  Dr.  Gray  pointed 
out  that  both  schools  and  government  should  share 
the  same  point  of  view.  Students  should  not  be  trained 
for  what  was  needed  last  year,  or  even  this  year;  they 
should  be  trained  for  whar  will  be  needed  in  the 
future. 

Change  is  inevitable.  There  are  changes  in  products, 
tools  and  techniques,  raw  materials,  and,  above  all, 
changes  in  job  content.  The  rate  of  change  is  likely 
to  increase  in  the  future.  Mr.  Knapp  said  that  in  five 
years,  25  percent  of  the  work  force  will  be  producing 
products  not  in  existence  today.  A basic  problem, 
then,  is  how  to  fit  and  train  workers  for  this  whirlwind 
of  change. 

Dr.  Arnold  pointed  out  the  need  to  match  people 
with  jobs.  In  this  matching  process,  democratic 
methods  should  be  used  rather  than  an  arbitrary,  pre- 
planned assignment  of  job  quotas.  This  is  the  more 
difficult,  but  in  the  long  run  the  more  profitable, 
method. 

Educational  Rejects 

Mr.  Boynton  discussed  the  high  number  of  “rejects” 
produced  by  our  educational  system.  He  cited  a pub- 
lication of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Education  for 
the  Chcoiging  World  of  Work,  which  points  out  that 
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of  ten  students  in  elementary  school,  three  will  not 
finish  high  school.  Of  the  seven  who  do,  three  will  go 
to  work,  some  as  wives  and  mothers,  while  four  will 
go  on  to  higher  education.  Only  two  of  these  four 
will  complete  four  years  of  college.  Mr.  Boynton  ex- 
pressed concern  that  although  many  have  the  poten- 
tial, few  graduate  from 

Another  publication.  Third  of  a Nation,  also 
furnishes  information  a^  . this  problem  of  educa- 
tional rejects.  For  instance,  one-third  of  America’s 
young  men  turning  eighteen  today  will  be  found 
unfit  for  miliury  duty.  One-half  of  this  one-third  will 
be  unable  to  qualify  because  of  medical  reasons.  The 
other  half  will  be  disqualified  because  of  failing  to 
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pass  the  mental  tests.  Of  the  mental  rejectees,  40  per- 
cent will  not  have  gone  beyond  elementary  school  and 
80  percent  will  not  have  finished  school.  If  business 
and  industry  had  such  a high  percent  of  rejects  of 
their  products,  they  could  not  afford  to  remain  in 
business. 

It  was  suggested,  however,  that  industry  should  stop 
looking  on  education  as  an  assembly  line  operation 
with  a high  rate  of  failure;  it  is  time  for  businessmen 
and  educators  to  stop  merely  talking  together  and  to 
start  acting  together.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
get  industry  and  education  to  “cross  over  into  each 
other’s  worlds”  so  that  each  will  have  a better  under- 
standing of  what  the  other  is  trying  to  do. 

Two  of  the  panelists  said  that  school  standards 
should  not  be  downgraded  to  reduce  failures;  rather, 
they  should  be  upgraded  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
industry. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  summary,  indicated  that  the 
greatest  need  in  vocational  education  today  was  pro- 
grams which  would  meet  a variety  of  needs  and  appeal 
to  large  numbers  of  individuals. 

Kinds  of  Training 

A decision  must  be  made  as  to  what  should  be 
taught,  or  what  training  should  be  given,  and  who 
should  give  it.  This  training  function  should  be  divided 
between  industry  and  schools.  Schools  should  provide 
the  training  which  they  are  unii^uely  equipped  to  pro- 
vide, while  industry  should  decide  what  it  can  safely 
provide  after  the  student  is  out  of  school.  In  addition, 
there  are  areas  where  each  can  cooperate  in  training 
the  individual. 

Industry  speaks  of  vocational  education  in  many 
ways.  This  variety  of  attitudes  has  resulted  *n  short- 
ages of  trained  manpower  in  some  occupations,  while 
there  are  labor  surpluses  and  unemployment  in  others. 


primarily  among  the  unskilled.  Training  is  the  cata- 
lyst to  resolve  this  dilemma.  The  content  of  training 
courses  must  be  matched  to  job  requirements;  course 
content  must  also  be  kept  fluid  because  of  job  changes. 

Dr.  Arnold  ur^d  that  vocational  education  take 
place  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system,  because 
individuals  at  different  levels  have  different  needs. 
There  are  many  examples  of  training  provided  by 
industry  and  labor.  Mr.  Knapp  spoke  of  the  schools 
for  tradesmen  now  being  built  and  in  operation,  which 
are  generally  financed  out  of  industry  educational 
funds.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a major  problem 
today  is  bridging  the  gap  between  schools  and  entry 
into  employment,  except  in  the  professions.  One  way 
of  bridging  this  gap  is  through  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams— providing  on-the-job  training  as  well  as  train- 
ing in  the  classroom.  One  can  earn  while  he  learns. 
The  annnal  cost  per  apprentice  is  far  less  than  the 
yearly  cost  of  a college  education;  yet,  the  appren- 
nceship  program  is  decreasing,  nationwide.  In  Cali- 
fornia, however,  there  has  been  substantial  growth  in 
this  program.  There  is  still  some  employer  resistance 
from  those  who  feel  that  a first-year  apprentice  does 
not  return  enough  to  the  employer. 

Dr.  Arnold  also  pointed  out  the  inadequate  report- 
ing of  supply  and  demand  in  employment  opportu- 
nities. Many  statistics  about  the  supply  of  jobs  are 
given  as  total  figures,  rather  than  as  more  hopeful  sub- 
totals. Records  should  also  be  kept  of  student  place- 
ment resulting  from  specific  training  and  the  effective- 
ness of  trained  students  in  specific  jobs. 

Questioned  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a county 
or  district  vocational  training  center,  or  whether 
facilities  should  be  expanded  at  the  school  district 
level,  Mr.  Ralston  responded  that  since  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a comprehensive  high  school,  technical 
training  should  be  given  there.  One  of  the  panelists 


said  that  many  high  school  students  are  not  ready  for 
vocational  education  until  perhaps  their  senior  year. 
Therefore,  in  his  opinion,  vocational  education  would 
be  better  placed  at  the  post-high  school  level. 

Funding  for  Training  Programs 

Funds  for  training  programs  are  provided  in  various 
ways.  The  federal  government  provides  many  of  these 
funds,  and  often  the  states  provide  matching  funds. 
In  addition,  labor  contracts  often  provide  for  educa- 
tional funds.  Mr.  Knapp  briefly  discussed  a proposed 
tax  credit  to  participating  companies  that  sponsor 
apprenticeship  programs.  During  the  discussion  ses- 
sion, a union  representative  pointed  out  that  his  union 
opposed  such  a program  of  tax  credits  for  employers. 
The  union  position  is  that  management  and  labor 
should  work  out  training  programs  through  collective 
bargaining.  More  than  money  is  needed,  however,  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  young  people  in  skilled  trades. 

Coordination  and  Communication 

Stressing  the  need  for  trying  to  find  a means  of 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  education,  management, 
and  labor,  Mr.  Knapp  declared  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  ‘‘the  hottest  thing  in  the  United  States  today, 
with  everybody  getting  into  the  act.”  However,  more 
directions  and  coordination  are  needed. 

Mr.  Boynton  talked  of  poor  communication  be- 
tween government,  industry,  and  labor  unions  as  to 
what  is  needed  and  what  is  produced  by  schools.  He 
felt  that  industries  would  take  more  interest  in  the 
school  system  if  they,  for  example,  had  to  subcontract 
for  education  as  they  subcontract  with  many  of  their 
suppliers.  In  a sense  they  do,  since  taxes  levied  on 
industries  help  pay  for  education. 

The  excessive  number  of  school  courses  now  re- 
quired by  law  has  greatly  reduced  the  elective  courses 
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available  to  the  high  school  student;  this  has  created  a 
problem  which  could  be  solved  by  more  effective 
communication  with  the  community  and  state. 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education 

Several  suggestions  were  made  by  speakers  for  pro- 
moting vocational  education  and  for  solving  some  of 
the  problems  identified  during  the  conference.  In- 
cluded were  vocational  fairs  and  skill  contests  to  help 
in  stimulating  young  people's  interest,  and  work 
experience  and  cooperative  training  programs  for 
employed  workers.  These  programs  have  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Business  can  provide  training  specifications,  job  and 
technical  information,  and  changing  job  competency 
requirements  for  the  schools.  Equipment  and  materials 
can  be  provided  for  teachers.  A clearing  house  at  the 
state  level,  in  each  state,  is  needed  for  the  orderly 
planning  of  these  programs.  However,  in  spite  of  such 
programs,  industry,  govemment,  and  the  schools  have 
grown  farther  and  farther  apart. 

Mr.  Boynton  cited  counseling  as  the  key  solution  to 
some  of  the  problems  in  vocational  education  today. 
There  are  too  few  counselors,  and  it  takes  too  long  to 
train  them.  There  is  so  much  rapid  change  in  industry 
today  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
the  counselor  informed  of  all  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place.  In  addition,  much  pertinent  information 
is  not  published  and  thus  is  not  available  to  the 
counselor. 

Declaring  himself  disillusioned  with  career  days  and 
mass  attempts  at  counseling,  Mr.  Boynton  suggested 
that  counseling  should  be  done  on  an  individual  or 
small  group  basis  and  continued  throughout  the  school 
year.  Industry's  attempts  to  talk  to  students  through 


teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  have  not  been 
successful  enough.  Industry  should  now  talk  to  stu- 
dents directly. 

The  counselor's  role  should  be  changed  to  that  of 
vocational  counselor-coordinator.  The  counselor-co- 
ordinator would  not  talk  to  students  about  jobs,  but 
he  would  arrange  for  small  groups  of  students  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  business,  government,  and  the 
professions.  Individual  scions  with  interested  stu- 
dents would  follow  the  small  group  meeting.  Perhaps 
in  such  meetings  the  student  “failure"  might  develop 
some  acceptance  of  his  teachers'  previous  advice. 

Ways  were  discussed  in  which  labor  unions  could 
be  interested  in  high  school  work  experience  or  ex- 
ploratory programs.  Suggested  were  bridges  of  com- 
munication between  the  schools  and  local  union  offi- 
cers. They  should  talk  and  share  together  in  the 
formulation,  planning,  and  action  stages  of  solving 
problems  related  to  cooperative  effort, 

A labor  union  representative  in  the  audience  stated 
that  his  union  did  not  want  the  high  school  student  to 
get  summer  job  experience,  since  there  is  now  an 
excess  of  workers  for  available  jobs.  Instead,  he  sug- 
gested schools  should  teach  students  basic  principles 
and  techniques,  rather  than  providing  work  experience. 

Job  OppOTtumtUs  in  Agriculture 

Discussing  trends  in  agricultural  employment,  Mr. 
Craig  pointed  out  that  opportunities  are  expanding  as 
rapidly  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  industry.  In  the 
past,  agriculture  has  been  able  to  draw'  on  a reservoir 
of  trained  individuals.  Few  trained  people  have  been 
entering  the  field  recently,  however.  Many  trained 
individuals  are  now  of  an  advanced  age  and  will  be 
leaving  agriculture,  thus  opening  up  more  jobs. 
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DISCUSSION  SICTION  FOUR 

The  Responsibility  of  Public  Education 
for  Occupational  Proficiency 


CONFEREES  SPOKE  OF  THE  CAUSES  and  conscqucnces 
of  vocational  education’s  low  repute.  One  conse- 
quence was  illuminated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  when  he 
pointed  to  the  effect  that  occupational  training’s  poor 
reputation  has  on  parental  attitudes  and  the  conse- 
quent pressures  exerted  by  parents  against  vocational 
programs  and  against  occupationally  oriented  guid- 
ance in  the  schools.  Such  pressures,  he  said,  yield  a 
growing  population  of  student  failures-^children  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  responsive  to,  or  motivated  in, 
a purely  academical  educational  program. 

But  participants  dealt  a sharp  blow  to  the  popular 
and  oversimplified  belief  that  vocational  education  is, 
by  itself,  an  answer  to  the  dropout  problem.  In  fact, 
one  panelist  said  that  the  status— and  success— of  vo- 
cational education  can  be  secured  only  by  excluding 
the  “dropout  type”  from  vocational  education. 

Among  the  situations  contributing  to  vocational  ed- 
ucation’s poor  public  image,  speakers  identified  these: 

• Outdated  curriculums  in  vocational  education 

• The  inability  to  predict  future  skill  requirements 
of  industry  and  agriculture 

• The  paucity  and,  too  often,  the  low  quality  of 
teachers  in  vocational  education — a problem  viewed 
as  an  effect  as  much  as  a cause  of  vocational  educa- 
tion’s poor  image 


Chairman;  Sidney  S.  Sutherland,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension,  University  of  California,  Davis 

Panelists;  Eugene  Boone,  John  Inglis  Frozen  Food 
Company,  Modesto;  Jack  Davis,  General  Personnel 
Manager,  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Los  An- 
geles; 'V(^ilbur  L.  FilHppini,  Vice-President,  District 
No.  5,  California  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO, 
Santa  Barbara;  Milo  Johnson,  President,  San  Jacinto 
Junior  College,  Beaumont;  John  M.  Rand,  Superin- 
tendent, Temple  Gty  Unified  School  District;  Bill 
Redmond,  State  Department  of  Employment,  Sacra- 
mento; Ralph  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Max 
Selby,  Training  Representative,  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company,  Newport  Beach;  Chester  Swanson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley 

Recorders:  Lloyd  Kramer,  Robert  L.  Maurer 


Developing  Curriculums  and  Meeting  Needs 

Representatives  of  education  expressed  their  reluc- 
tance to  have  schools  provide  training  in  the  specific 
skills  that  industry  often  requires,  because  of  the  like- 
lihood that  many  specific  skills  soon  will  become 
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obsolete.  Mr.  Davis  agreed  with  the  educators  that 
schools  might  better  provide  the  basic  and  general 
skills  that  are  needed  in  virtually  all  occupations. 
However,  smaller  companies  without  their  own  train- 
9g  programs  would  continue  to  require  specific  skills 
as  a condition  of  employment. 

The  special  vocational  high  school  was  proposed  as 
a means  of  offering  training  in  those  vocational  skills 
not  now  offered  in  most  of  the  schools  in  California. 
Most  conferees  agreed,  however,  that  the  comprehen- 
sive high  school  should  be  preserved,  and  that  there 
was  a considerable  risk  that  the  special  high  school 
would  merely  .serre  as  a reception  center  for  problem 
children.  Most  of  the  group  also  agreed  that  the 
junior  colleges  should  play  a central  role  in  vocational 
education.  Many  hastened  to  add,  however,  that  the 
high  school  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a most  im- 
portant contribution  by  providing  intensive  vocational 
guidance  and  by  offering  a wide  range  of  elective 
vocational  courses. 

Speakers  suggested  that,  in  developing  curriculums, 
the  junior  colleges  must  have  or  find  the  means  to 
react  quickly  to  market  requirements.  While  this 
involves  constant  investment  in  new  equipment.  Dr. 
Sutherland  pointed  out  that  the  service  trades  repre- 
sent the  fastest-growing  area  in  industry,  and  only  a 
minimum  of  equipment  Ls  required  to  offer  training 
to  students  planning  to  seek  employment  in  these 
fields. 

Securing  Qualified  Teachers 

The  shortage  and  disparate  quality  of  vocational 
teachers  were  related  directly  to  the  publicly  held 
neptive  associations  surrounding  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural labor.  It  was  emphasized  that  this  problem, 
which  tends  to  create  poor  teaching  situations,  has 
served  to  reinforce  the  negative  image  the  public  has 
had  of  vocational  education.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
many  vocational  education  teachers  are  retired  crafts- 
men, out  of  touch  with  newer  technology  and  current 
market  requirements.  This  weakness  tends  to  hamper 
the  success  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the 
schools. 

Dr.  Richardson  noted  another  factor  bearing  on  the 
status  of  vocational  teaching:  There  is  no  adequate 
way  to  apply  or  relate  conventional  academic  criteria 
—those  by  which  most  teachers  are  ranked — to  voca- 
tional teachers  with  experience  in  industry.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson asked  whether  industry  could  provide  qualifica- 
tion standards  in  occupational  areas,  which  the  schools 
could  use  to  provide  ranking  and  status  to  vocational 
teachers.  Such  standards,  when  accepted  by  other 
teachers  and  the  community,  would  redound  to  the 
benefit,  dignity,  and  status  of  vocational  educational 
teachers  and,  thereby,  to  vocational  education  itself. 

Solving  Problems  in  Vocational  Education 

The  panelists  viewed  education’s  position  with  re- 
spect to  occupational  preparation  in  terms  of  a com- 
plex array  of  related  problems,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  be  tied  in — either  in  terms  of  cause  or  of  effect — 


with  public  attitudes  toward  vocational  education. 
The  solutions  to  these  problems,  as  viewed  by  the 
panelists,  are  presented  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Several  speakers  characterized  the  students  whom 
the  schools  have  failed  as  ‘‘the  third  group,”  the  other 
two  groups  being  the  academically  oriented  and  the 
occupationally  talented.  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  of  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  third  group  by  a special  program 
of  preparing  young  children  from  culturally  deprived 
homes  to  enter  school  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
children.  Dr.  Richardson  described  federally  supported 
experimental  programs  of  this  type  now  in  progress 
in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere.  He  indicated  possibil- 
ities of  .success,  but  he  suggested  that  such  a program, 
on  a broad  scale,  would  be  very  expensive. 

On  the  subject  of  growing  obsolescence  of  pre- 
viously acquired  skills,  Thomas  Johnson  of  Whittier 
High  School  spoke  from  the  audience  of  the  im- 
portant role  which  must  be  assigned  lo  adult  education 
in  occupational  retraining. 

Most  speakers  advocated  refurbishing  the  image  of 
vocational  education,  but  all  agreed  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  public  relations  problem.  To  shed  the  public 
disapproval  which  has  clung  to  occupational  prepara- 
tion, vocational  education  must  be^  as  well  as  ttppea: , 
successful.  To  succeed,  it  must  have  teachers  specifi- 
cally trained  as  vocational  education  instructors.  This 
was  particularly  emphasized  by  Mr.  Fillippini.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Selby  indicated  thr.t  good  vocational  teach- 
ers will  have  to  move  back  and  forth  between  industry 
and  school  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  modem 
technology,  skill  requirements,  and  market  realities. 

Mr.  Boone  cited  research  indicating  that  any  suc- 
cesses achieved  in  dealing  with  “the  third  group”  can 
all  be  traced  to  the  presence  of  highly  motivated 
teachers  whose  missionary  zeal  stimulates  students  to 
the  degree  that  they  become  motivated  to  leam  and 
succeed. 

Further,  to  be  a success,  vocational  education  must 
be  able  to  depend  upon  active  guidance  programs 
and  identification  of  the  occupationally  talented  at 
aa  early  age.  This  is  a job  foi  the  junior  high  and  the 
high  school.  Dr.  Sutherland  emphasized  that  guidance 
is  a key  element  in  vocational  education. 

Also,  the  schools  mu.st  stop  perpetuating  the  invid- 
ious distinction  between  professional  and  vocational 
education.  Toward  this  end,  Mr.  Redmond  urged  that 
the  schools  be  prepared  to  do  more  than  placate  their 
own  communities.  He  further  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  be  permitted  to  offer  oc- 
cupational guidance  to  young  people. 

Mr,  Rand  commented  that  there  arc  students  who 
cannot  perceive  the  significance  of  education  without 
first  having  worked.  Through  a work-study  program, 
such  students  c'an  k::rn  both  the  dignity  of  laboi  and 
the  importance  of  study. 

To  the  problems  involving  public  education  and 
occupational  preparation,  the  panelists  and  conferees 
suggested  several  solutions.  Most  were  aimed  at  mak- 
ing vocational  education  a successful  and  success-pro- 
ducing activity. 
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DISCUSSION  SECTION  FIVE 

The  Community’s  Responsibility 
for  Vocational  Education 


The  public  schools  of  this  nation  are  committed 
to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  every  citizen — 
elementary  school  through  college.  And  change  in  our 
society  makes  it  imperative  that  both  college-prepara- 
tory and  vocational  education  be  available  to  all  these 
citizens — ^young  and  old  alike.  Schools  must  also 
realize  that  change  is  a permanent  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. Students  must  be  helped  to  understand  that 
jobs  and  job  requirements  change  and  that  all  per- 
sons must  be  prepared  to  accept  and  adjust  to  change. 

Part  of  the  success  in  extending  vocational  educa- 
tion to  more  youth  and  adults  will  depend  upon  teach- 
ers and  the  community  developing  a more  positive 
attitude  and  a greater  appreciation  for  craftsmanship 
and  occupational  competence.  There  must  be  renewed 
awareness  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  And  res[*ect  for 
a job  well  done  must  also  be  stressed  as  a parr  of 
vocational  education.  In  addition,  our  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  economy  increasingly  requires  many 
different  skills  and  abilities,  all  of  which  place 
a greater  responsibility  on  the  public  schools  to  offer 
comprehensive  programs  to  serve  all  youth  and  adults. 


Chairman:  F.  A.  Grunenfelder,  Orange  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Santa  Ana 

Panelists:  Roger  Jessup,  President,  Jessup  Farms, 
Palm  Springs;  Mrs.  Barbara  T.  Jones,  District  Man- 
ager, Western  Girl,  Inc.,  Long  Beach;  Hyman  Wein- 
traub.  Executive  Secretary,  Teachers  Guild,  Los 
Angeles;  Norman  E.  Watson,  Superintendent,  Orange 
Coast  Junior  College  District,  Costa  Mesa 

Recorders:  Daniel  C.  Chase,  Oliver  A.  Batcheller 


The  Role  of  the  Schools 

An  increasing  number  of  public  schools  are  striving 
to  improve  and  adjust  their  offerings  to  prepare  peo- 
ple more  effectively  for  gainful  employment.  Many 
schools  arc  developing  systematic  programs  of  post- 
high  school  education,  including  special  programs  for 
dropouts.  One  example  of  such  advanced  thinking  is 
a summer  school  for  dropouts  conducted  in  Orange 
County. 
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Schools  csn  more  effectively  serve  3 brosder  spec- 
trum of  occupational  needs  if  there  is  dedicated  spirit, 
systematic  planning,  and  adequate  financing.  The 
bulk  of  the  school-age  population  must  now  have 
more  preparation  for  entering  business  and  industry 
in  addition  to  the  many  other  facets  of  our  economy. 
We  are  at  the  point  where  skills  and  abilities  required 
in  the  world  of  work  suggest  that  vocational  programs 
can  no  longer  serve  as  a dumping  ground  for  academi- 
cally poor  students.  The  image  and  actualities  of  voca- 
tional education  must  be  altered  to  reflect  a more 
positive,  hopeful,  and  rewarding  phase  of  our  edu- 
cational  system. 

The  RoU  of  Industry 

In  the  business  world  and  throughout  our  com- 
munities, there  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  the 
schools  cannot  do  the  vocational  training  job  alone. 
Industry  and  lay  persons  must  provide  more  than 
financial  backing.  They  also  must  assist  occupational 
education  by  identifying  occupational  opportunities 
a^  by  helping  develop  new  vocational  education 
offerings— -courses  that  will  prepare  people  for  new 
types  of  jobs  and  at  the  same  time  assist  all  students 
in  recognizing  and  avoiding  those  jobs  that  are  rapidly 
being  phased  out. 

Fortunately,  many  business  leaders  and  companies 
are  among  those  providing  this  kind  of  assistance.  The 
Administrative  Management  Society  has  recom- 
mended that  its  members  follow  three  broad  ob- 
jectives in  working  with  schools: 

• Members  should  cooperate  with  schools  in  curric- 
ulum planning  and  development  with  particular 
reference  to  the  office  occupations. 

• They  should  seek  representation  on  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  be  willing  to  serve  on  business  advisory 


committees  in  addition  to  working  more  closely 
with  educators. 

t Business  and  the  general  community  should  assist 
in  conducting  local  and  national  surveys  to  deter- 
mine what  job  opportunities  exist  and  what  kinds 
of  training  are  needed  to  fill  such  jobs. 

Need  for  Qualified  Workers 

Many  other  organizations  in  business  and  industry 
suggest  that  in  spite  of  automation  and  the  many 
new  sophisticated  technologies,  there  is  still  a great 
and  continuing  need  for  qualified  workers  who  have 
a knowledge  of  basic  arithmetic  and  mathematics  and 
who  can  speak,  spell,  and  write  effectively.  In  addi- 
tion, industry  continues  to  appreciate  those  employ- 
ees who  come  from  the  public  schools  with  a sense 
of  responsibility  and  good  work  habits. 

There  is  continued  recognition  that  although  em- 
ployees need  to  be  prepared  for  such  broad  concepts 
as  citizeiwhip  and  cultural  understanding,  in  some 
ways  it  is  even  more  important  that  young  people 
have  some  specific  marketable  skills.  Regardless  of 
the  amount  of  training  or  education  a person  has  had, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  problems  related  to 
personal  traits  account  for  more  failures  on  the  job 
^an  does  a lack  of  manipulative  or  technical  skill. 
Thus,  vocational  education  has  a responsibility  for 
strengthening  and  encouraging  the  development  of 
desirable  personal  habits  and  attributes.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  a worker  who  can  get  along  with  other 
people  makes  a good  employee,  and  human  relations 
must  be  a key  ingredient  in  vocational  preparation. 

The  Role  of  Vocational  Education 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  mini- 
mizing the  costs  of  supporting  welfare  recipients  and 
the  unemployed  would  be  the  expenditure  of  tax 
monies  for  vocational  education  rather  than  for 
charity-type  programs.  Such  thinking  suggests  that 
the  public  schools  should  provide  some  broad  back- 
ground to  assist  students  in  adjusting  to  different  jobs 
and  to  different  life  situations.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
our  schools  must  increasingly  provide  for  an  or^oing 
education.  Education  is  a constant  process  in  all  of 
its  phases,  including  occupational  education. 

A revival  in  our  society  of  the  concept  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  would  seem  appropriate  as  change 
presses  upon  us  the  need  for  more  systematic  voca- 
tional education.  One  of  the  main  values  of  a course 
of  training  is  in  giving  dignity  to  labor.  The  making 
of  a lamp  or  ».  piece  of  furniture  is  perhaps  less  im- 
portant than  learning  to  do  one’s  best  and  feeling  the 
responsibility  of  doing  nothing  less  than  one’s  best. 
Such  attitudes  can  be  fostered  by  teachers. 
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One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  that  many  teachers  and  counselors  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  industry. 
Keeping  up  to  date  is  a full-time  job.  The  opportuni- 
ties that  are  available  and  the  training  that  is  needed 
to  meet  these  opportunities  require  time  and  atten- 
tion. But  such  efforts  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Vocational  education  has  always  been  an  important 
part  of  the  American  education  system,  but  it  has 
reached  new  heights  of  importance* in  recent  years, 
primarily  because  of  the  attention  that  has  been 
focused  on  the  rise  in  unemployment  and  the  threat 
of  automation.  We  are  facing  a national  emergency 
in  vocational  education. 

American  ideals  are  closely  allied  with  material  pro- 
duction. We  are  a commercial  nation.  There  would 


seem  to  be  three  pervading  elements  underlying  the 
current  need  for  emphasizing  vocational  education. 

• There  is  a need  for  diversity  among  vocational 
education  programs.  Vocational  education  pro- 
grams now  require  a scope  greater  than  anything 
we  have  ever  developed  before.  Vocational  educa- 
tion, now  a necessity  for  all,  is  charged  with  doing 
a more  comprehensive  job. 

• There  is  need  for  education  for  change.  Education 
must  be  flexible  and  resilient  and  should  provide  a 
basis  upon  which  individuals  may  build  successful 
careers  and  lives.  Jobs  and  job  requirements  keep 
changing,  and  adjusting  to  these  changes  is  part  of 
modern-day  life. 

• There  is  need  for  continuous,  lifelong  education. 
IMucation  is  a growing  process,  with  students  con- 
tinuing to  be  students  throughout  life.  As  auto- 
mation accelerates,  so  does  the  need  for  education. 

How  do  the  schools,  lay  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity, business,  industry,  and  labor  bring  about  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  vocational  education 
and  occupational  preparation  for  all  youth  and  adults? 
One  very  practical  ap[  wch  would  be  to  follow  these 
guidelines; 

1.  Determine  job  needs  and  educational  preparation 
for  meeting  them. 

2.  Determine  whether  such  needs  and  their  require- 
ments are  appropriate  to  a particular  level  of  educa- 
tion; e.g.,  high  school,  junior  college,  adult  school. 

3.  Develop  the  curriculum  or  training  program. 

4.  Plan  and  provide  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies. 

5.  Recruit  and  train  instructors. 

6.  Recruit  students. 

7.  Offer  the  course  of  training. 
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8.  Evaluate  the  educational  program  and  the  per- 
formance of  former  students  when  they  are  on  the 
job.  Follow  up  and  make  changes  as  needed. 

Recognition  of,  and  appreciation  for,  vocational 
education’s  role  in  society  lead  toward  improved  pro- 
grams of  occupational  education,  A dedicated  spirit 
and  cooperation  among  schools,  the  general  commu- 
nity, labor,  industry,  and  business  ^re  essential  if  voca- 
tional education  is  to  serve  youth  and  adults  in  the 
decades  ahead  as  effectively  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Summary 

Not  enough  communities  have  adequate,  effective 
vocational  programs.  With  good  programs  it  would 
be  easier  to  awaken  school  officials,  accrediting  agen- 
cies, parents,  and  students  to  the  importance  of  voca- 
tional occupations  in  our  society,  as  well  as  the 


opportunities  in  vocational  work  and  the  personal 
satisfactions  derived  from  it. 

Ideal  programs  must  be  adequately  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  curriculums  programmed  to 
occupations  that  will  exist  when  the  students  grad- 
uate. The  courses  must  be  taught  by  enthusiastic,  dedi- 
cated teachers  who  have  had  work  experience  in  their 
specialty  areas,  who  keep  up  to  date,  and  who  can 
convey  the  dignity  of  labor  and  awaken  an  apprecia- 
tion for  craftsmanship.  Vocational  teachers  who  meet 
these  high  standards  of  accomplishment  should  have 
the  same  pay  and  status  as  their  academic  peers. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  total  school 
program  lies  in  the  counseling  of  students  by  well- 
meaning  individuals  who  have  never  been  in  business 
or  have  never  held  a job  other  than  teaching.  These 
individuals  often  are  unaware  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities available  in  the  business  world. 
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DISCUSSION  SECTION  SIX 


Work  Experience  Eduction 
and  Vocational  Education 


Each  panel  member  told  the  audience  of  his  activ- 
ities in  a successful  work  experience  program.  The 
audience  learned  of  the  fruitful  efforts  of  a vocational 
agricultural  instructor  in  a small  agrarian  community, 
of  the  diversified  program  possible  in  a large  indus- 
trial complex,  of  the  success  enjoyed  by  a business 
concern  which  developed  a cooperative  program  with 
a community  college,  and  of  the  rewarding  results  of 
an  apprenticeship  program  developed  by  a trade  union 
in  cooperation  with  local  community  colleges. 

The  programs  described  were  as  varied  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  work  experience.  They  included  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  drop- 
out as  well  as  students  planning  to  go  to  college; 
programs  in  agriculture,  distributive  occupations,  of- 
fice occupations,  and  the  trades;  programs  for  those 
with  much  experience  as  well  as  those  with  none; 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mature  as  well  as 
the  immature  youth;  programs  which  provided  no 
income  to  the  participant  and  those  which  offered  pay 
equivalent  to  that  of  full-time  employees;  programs 
underwritten  by  the  participants  and  those  aided  by 
governmental  funding. 

Despite  this  diversity,  the  programs  had  a common 
theme:  They  were  all  designed  to  complement  the 
total  training  of  the  youths  who  participated;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  those  associated  with  the  program, 
they  were  meeting  these  goals  most  successful^. 

Why  Are  These  Vrograms  Considered  Successful? 

The  term  “successful,”  as  it  was  used  throughout 
the  discussion,  seemed  to  center  upon  a satisfaction 
quotient.  To  be  successful,  a program  needs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  participating  students.  Ordinarily, 
the  needs  of  students  as  expressed  by  educators  are 
not  needs  that  students  themselves  recognize  as  being 
of  immediate  importance.  It  was  emphasized  that 
these  work  experience  programs,  however,  were  not 
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successful  until  the  students  realized  satisfaction  of 
their  needs  as  they  saw  them. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  many  students  drop  out  of 
school  because  of  their  inability  to  identify  their 
long-term  needs.  Potential  dropouts  often  do  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a job,  however,  and  accept  what 
must  be  learned  to  succeed  on  the  job.  In  other  words, 
working  for  grades  may  yield  little  satisfaction, 
whereas  working  on  a job  to  meet  the  demonstrated 
need  of  an  employer  may  give  students  a deep  satis- 
faction. 

Employers  indicated  a degree  of  satisfaction  from 
their  participation  in  these  programs.  Miss  Fife  indi- 
cated, for  example,  that  she  had  accepted  as  employees 
submarginal  students  who,  when  they  proved  that 
they  could  be  successful,  gave  her  a personal  satis- 
faction from  having  taken  part  in  their  learning  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Graydon  indicated  that  his  organization’s 
apprenticeship  program  offered  a better  opportunity 
for  the  selection  of  qualified  future  journeymen  than 
any  other  program. 
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The  employer  seems  to  profit,  said  one  panelist, 
from  the  experience  of  examining  a student’s  poten- 
tial on  a level  at  which  the  employer  does  not  expect 
profitable  production  immediately  and  then  watch- 
ing the  student  grow  to  a level  at  which  he  becomes 
a productive  employee. 

School  coordinators  commented  on  personal  satis- 
factions which  they  said  could  not  be  realized  in  other 
types  of  programs.  Frequently,  they  are  in  a position 
to  observe  dramatic  changes  in  students  participating 
m a work  experience  program--changes  in  attitude 
toward  school,  in  personal  seif-regard,  in  aspiration, 
and  in  maturation.^  They  have  seen  their  programs 
grow  in  stature  with  students  because  work  experi- 
ence opportunities  are  desired  by  many  students  but 
are  restricted  to  those  participating  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. Educators  can  feel  a community  response  to 
this  type  of  effort  also. 

Why  ArenH  There  More  Programs? 

The  primary  reason  that  there  are  not  more  work 
experience  programs  is  probably  apathy.  The  teacher 
who  conducts  such  a program  is  likely  to  work  much 
harder  than  those  who  rely  upon  presenting  material 
in  more  traditional  ways.  The  first  step  in  develop- 
ing a successful  program  is  to  ascertain  that  the 
teacher-coordinator  is  both  skillful  and  dedicated— 
that  he  is  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a successful  program. 

Such  a program  cannot  succeed  unless  it  has  the 
cooperation  of  all  participating  parties.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  encourage  uniformity  of  purpose  among 
agencies  with  differing  goals,  such  as  the  school,  busi- 
ness, and  trade  unions.  Not  only  is  organization  of  a 
cooperative  effort  a deterrent  to  many  programs,  but 
also  their  very  nature  requires  more  time  and  travel, 
which  makes  them  more  expensive  than  most  educa- 
tional programs. 

Cost  certainly  has  been  a deterrent  in  the  past,  and 
those  who  might  profit  from  offering  work  experi- 
ence programs  are  not  always  aware  of  potential 
sources  of  supporting  funds.  It  was  suggested  to 
those  attending  the  session  that  information  on  the 
types  of  work  experience  programs  for  which  funds 
are  available  and  the  ways  to  procure  these  funds 
could  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Problems? 

It  was  obvious  from  the  discussion  that  even  the 
most  successful  programs  are  not  operated  without 
problems.  Cciisiderable  discussion  centered  on  the 
legal  implications  of  the  hiring  of  minors  and  the 
effects  of  this  hiring  on  workmen’s  compensation, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  union  affiliations.  It  was 
suggested  that  evidence  would  indicate  that  accident 
rates  do  not  increase  with  the  employment  of  minors 
in  these  controlled  programs,  and  that  in  many  cases 
the  school  district  assumes  the  financial  obligation 
for  workmen’s  compensation  for  students  who  are  a 
part  of  a noncompensated  program.  It  was  further 
indicated  that  the  term  of  employment  is  usually  of 
such  a duration  that  the  student-employee  does  not 
qualify  for  unemployment  insurance  nor  does  the 


school  coordinator  countenance  any  application  for 
unemployment  insurance.  It  is  unusual  for  a work  ex- 
perience program  to  cause  difficulties  with  union 
activities.  Programs  are  usually  not  available  in  those 
areas  where  the  unemployment  rate  is  high;  and  in 
most  cases  where  union  affiliation  is  necessary  for  em- 
ployment, students  have  willingly  complied  with,  or 
been  excused  from,  this  responsibility. 

How  Can  More  Successful  Programs  Be  Developed? 

Those  representing  the  employers  said  that  the 
schools  should  take  the  initiative  in  developing  suc- 
cessful programs.  Most  employers  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate  if  an  enthusiastic  coordinator  comes 
to  them  with  a well-defined  program.  Too  often,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  employer  representative,  a program 
of  this  nature  is  initiated  by  administrative  action  and 
then  assigned  to  a faculty  member  who  has  neither 
training  nor  inclination  for  it.  Too  many  programs 
are  marginal  because  of  inadequate  coordination.  The 
schools  must  develop  people  who  are  trained  in  work 
experience  education  and  who  have  the  knowledge 
and  zest  to  ensure  results. 

It  was  claimed  that  too  often  the  coordinator  lacked 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  work  that  the  stu- 
dent would  be  called  upon  to  do  on  the  job.  In  fact, 
one  personnel  director  indicated  that  many  programs 
were  so  ineffective  that  she  did  not  feel  it  significant 
to  include  on  an  application  blank  the  notation  that 
the  applicant  had  participated  in  a work  experience 
program.  She  said  that  job  success  depended  largely 
upon  one’s  ability  to  “get  along”  rather  than  upon 
specific  skills  learned  in  school,  and  that  many  work 
experience  programs  were  not  helping  students  de- 
velop this  ability.  The  coordinator  must  set  the 
tempo  for  the  attitudes  to  be  developed  on  the  job, 
and  employers  felt  that  it  was  his  responsibility  to  be 
an  active  troubleshooter  in  keeping  friction  between 
the  smdent  and  the  employer  at  a minimum. 

It  is  often  the  student  with  the  least  capacity  and 
motivation,  the  one  who  creates  the  most  negative 
reaction  when  seeking  employment,  who  most  needs 
the  benefits  of  the  program.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  coordinator  to  develop  a rapport  with  his 
local  business  community  to  create  a willingness  to 
accept  students  who  can  profit  from  a work  experience 
program.  He  should  zealously  promote  the  success  of 
his  students. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a community  is  not  large 
enough  to  support  a work  experience  program.  The 
recommendation  to  use  the  services  of  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  was  offered.  With 
the  recent  surge  of  federal  activity  in  providing  funds, 
work  experience  programs  are  now  fiscally  feasible  for 
all  sizes  of  school  districts.  A sufficient  body  of  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  business  community  is  ready 
to  cooperate,  and  there  is  a large  segment  of  the  school 
population  for  whom  this  type  of  program  meets  a 
need.  All  should  learn  what  the  school  district  can  do 
to  implement  a work  experience  program.  Local  pro- 
grams will  gain  by  contacting  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  particularly  the  Vocational  Education 
Section,  which  stands  ready  to  offer  information  and 
assistance. 


DISCUSSION  SEaiON  SEVEN 

Vocational  Education  and  the 
Socioeconomically  Handicapped 


Members  of  this  section  discussed  work  opportuni- 
ties and  the  kinds  of  specialized  education  and  train- 
ing suitable  and  essential  for  those  persons  who  have 
socioeconomic,  educational,  or  other  handicaps.  The 
basic  assumptions  of  the  panelists  were  that  all  persons 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  education  and  training 
to  prepare  for  work  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 

Inadequacies  of  Traditional  Education 

Education  of  a purely  academic  nature  does  not  pre- 
pare some  individuals,  particularly  the  socioeconomic- 
ally handicapped,  for  useful,  economically  productive 
places  in  society.  Many  such  young  people,  insuffi- 
ciently motivated  by  the  traditional  academic  ap- 
proach, become  dropouts  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  or  are  placed  in  correctional  institutions. 
Allen  G)ok,  Superintendent  of  the  Deuel  Vocational 
Institute,  pointed  out  that  many  students  are  bored 
with  their  academic  subjects,  do  poorly,  and  are  dis- 
missed from  school.  When  these  boys  and  girls  get 
into  trouble  and  are  committed  to  correctional  insti- 
tutions, their  home  community  absolves  itself  of 
further  responsibility  despite  the  fact  that  98  percent 
of  the  inmates  eventually  return  to  the  same  com- 
munity. These  young  people  regard  themselves  as 
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failures,  and  others  regard  them  likewise.  They  are 
of  average  intelligence,  but  manifest  a dislike  for  aca- 
demic education.  At  institutions  like  Deuel,  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  a useful  trade. 

Had  they  received  this  type  of  vocational  education 
in  the  first  place,  these  youngsters  might  never  have 
had  difficulty  with  the  law.  Rather  than  being  burdens 
on  the  taxpayers,  they  could  have  become  useful  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Because  of  the  policies  of  some  school 
districts,  the  federal  government  and  state  governments 
have  set  up  expensive  organizations  to  do  the  job  that 
the  schools  should  have  done. 
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On  the  question  of  whether  vocational  education  for 
students  who  are  not  culturally  deprived  should  be  the 
same  as  for  those  who  are,  it  was  indicated  that  wrongs 
already  done  to  the  deprived  should  be  righted.  In  ad- 
dition, the  disadvantaged  groups  should  be  convinced 
that  schooling  is  valuable;  and  vocational  and  nonvoca- 
tional  education  should  work  hand  in  hand,  not  sepa- 
rately, The  student  must  be  able  to  apply  knowledge 
immediately,  not  when  he  gets  to  college,  if  he  ever 
does. 

Dignity  of  Work 

Mr.  Cook  emphasized  that  young  people  should  be 
taught  the  dignity  of  work.  This  nation  became  great 
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through  work,  not  idleness.  Scientists  and  engineers 
may  devise  beautiful  blueprints  for  spacecraft,  but 
nothing  flies  without  the  work  of  the  man  on  the 
bench. 

Mr.  Lopez  stressed  the  importance  of  children  hav- 
ing, as  a model,  a father  who  goes  to  work  each 
morning.  In  a large  number  of  the  socioeconomically 
handicapped  homes,  the  father  is  either  absent  or  un- 
employed. It  is  important  to  take  culturally  deprived 
elementary  school  children  on  study  trips  to  see  adults 
of  their  own  ethnic  background  working  in  various 
trades  and  white-collar  jobs. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  that  it  is  wrong  to  consider  voca- 
tional education  as  a kind  of  second-rate  education- 
training which  is  below  academic  education  in  value 
and  prestige.  Many  skilled  trades— that  of  machinist, 
for  example — require  as  high  a degree  of  specialized 
reading  and  imthematical  skills  as  do  some  white- 
collar  occupations.  Therefore,  vocational  education 
should  be  recognized  as  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  academic  education,  and  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  manual  skills  should  be  underscored.  The 
learning  of  the  requisite  skills  and  attitudes  should 
begin  even  before  age  five. 

Valuable  Human  Resources 

Mr.  Bellenger  theorized  that  history  has  largely 
been  the  story  of  socioeconomically  depressed  people 
in  various  societies  who  started  revolutions,  initiated 
invasions,  or  brought  about  other  changes.  Society  is 
now  seriously  taking  upon  itself  the  problems  of  help- 
ing these  long-neglected  people,  because  it  realizes  that 
these  people  are  not  contributing  their  full  potential 
to  society.  Vocational  education  offers  society  the 
means  for  helping  these  people  become  productive. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  said  that  education  ought  to  serve  na~ 
tional  purposes  and  contribute  to  the  national  growth 
and  progress.  Our  citizens  must  develop  skills  which 
arc  .salable  on  the  labor  market.  Yet,  one-third  of  our 
vouth  live  in  circumstances  of  poverty  and  present 
serious  educational  problems.  About  half  will  not 
finish  high  school.  About  one  million  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  are 
neither  in  .school  nor  working.  Some  arc  high  school 
graduates,  and  some  have  even  had  some  college  train- 
ing, but  all  arc  unemployable  because  of  the  purely 
academic  traini^  they  have  received. 

Mr.  Lopez  affirmed  that  education  cannot  do  the 
whole  job  by  itself.  Other  sectors  of  national  life,  such 
as  industry,  should  be  expected  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Cook  quoted  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz:  ‘‘Every  undereducated,  undertrained  youth 
from  a poverty  background  entering  our  work  forces 
today  will  cost  us  approximately  $30,000  in  various 
kinds  of  welfare  payments  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime. 
Either  wc  help  the  youth  or  we  support  the  adult.” 

Mr.  Cook  pointed  out  that  through  welfare  and 
relief  wc  pay  people  to  be  idle.  He  .suggested  that  the 
nation  could  help  itself  by  helping  youth  through  pay- 
ing the  way  for  these  young  people  to  get  vocational 
education  training.  “If  wc  pay  people  to  be  idle,  why 
can’t  wc  pay  them  to  go  to  school?” 

Identification  of  the  Culturally  Deprived 

Mr.  Lopez  .strcs.scd  the  fact  that  the  identification 
of  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child  is  not  yet  an 
exact  procedure.  The  fact  that  he  is,  for  example,  an 
underachiever  docs  not  differentiate  him  from  other 
underachievers  if  achievement  is  the  only  measure. 
Underachievement  may  occur  for  a variety  of  unre- 
lated rcasoas,  such  as  emotional  disturbance,  unde- 
tected phy.sical  dLsabilitics,  lack  of  native  capacity,  and 
cultural  deprivation. 


The  culturally  disadvantaged  child  usually  displays 
at  lea.st  one  of  the  following  traits: 

t He  tends  to  lack  the  social  experiences  which  our 
present  school  curriculums  assume  to  be  common 
to  all  students.  His  experiences  in  the  society  are 
marked  by  sharp  differences  from  the  “normal”  or 
“regular”  pattern  assumed  by  the  middle-class 
oriented  school. 

• Deprivation  in  sensory  and  perceptual  experience 
has  retarded  his  development. 

• Deprivation  in  symbolic  experience  has  both  im- 
paired his  language  functioning  and  inhibited  his 
conceptual  development;  e.g.,  children  whose  native 
language  and  subculture  differ  from  American 
English  and  American  culture. 

• He  has  motivational  orientations  which  are  inap- 
propriate to  normal  school  achievement  or  success. 

• He  has  acquired  values  and  expectations  which  tend 
to  generate  conflict  between  himself  and  the  school. 

The  environmental  factors  which  seem  to  have  the 
highest  correlation  with  cultural  deprivation,  as  shown 
by  studies  throughout  the  nation,  are  low  economic 
status,  alienated  social  status,  and  geographic  isolation. 
This  is  not  to  a.s.sert  absolute  causation,  for  not  all 
poor  children,  or  all  Negro  children,  or  even  all  mi- 
grant children  are  automatically  culturally  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  culturally  disadvantaged,  therefore,  can  be 
identified  as  children  who  are  below  average  in  school 
achievement  and  who  are  economically  deprived,  or 
arc  socially  alienated  or  rejected,  or  are  geographically 
isolated,  or  any  combination  thereof.  Possible  causes 
of  these  environmental  factors  follow: 

e Economically  deprived  because  the  breadwinner  is 
a nonproducer  because  of  disability,  age,  or  tech- 
nological displacement;  the  breadwinner  provides 
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only  a marginal  economic  existence:  or  the  bread- 
Winner  is  absent. 

• Socially  unintegrated  because  they  belong  to  an 
unint^nted  racial  group;  or  a subcultural  group 
w^ch  does  not  speak  English  and/or  is  culturally 
different. 

t Geographically  removed  because  they  live  in  areas 
removed  from  adequate  educational  opportunities; 
or  they  live  mostly  or  totally  migratory  or  tran- 
sient existence. 

Importance  of  Underitanding  the  Deprived  Child 

Teachers  in  particular  should  make  every  effort  to 
understand  the  economically  and  culturally  disad- 
vantaged child  and  his  background.  Othenvise,  no 
type  of  education  will  benefit  the  child  appreciably, 
for  he  has  not  had  the  “nomal”  experiences  assumed 
by  the  school.  His  motivational  orientations  and  his 
symbolic  experiences  have  been  different.  Teachers 
fail  with  these  young  people  because  they  no  not 
understand  students  from  surh  backgrounds,  not  be- 
they  do  not  know  how  to  teach  their  subject. 

Mr.  Lopez  explained  how  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  attempt  to  compensate  for  students’  lack 
of  appropriate  experience.  One-shot  approaches,  such 
as  remedial  reading  classes,  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
Approaches  on  many  fronts  are  needed.  Students  must 
be  shown  the  relationship  of  learning  to  life  and  to 
pr^tical  situations,  particularly  work  situations. 

Teachers  must  be  sensitized  to  the  needs  and  percep- 
tions of  the  children.  They  must  be  alert  to  detect 
strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses  and  quick  to  capitalize 
on  such  strengths,  especially  as  they  are  related  to 
skills  required  for  various  kinds  of  occupations.  Chil- 
dren must  in  turn  be  alerted  to  all  kinds  of  vocational 
opportunities  and  understand  and  develop  their  own 
strengths  in  this  regard.  More  effective  vocational 


counseling  is  necessary  at  all  levels  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, so  that  teachers  can  know  their  students  better 
and  students  can  know  themselves  better. 

It  was  emphasized  that  in  order  for  compensatory 
effective,  it  should  be  offered  to 
children  when  they  are  very  young— around  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  Even  with  preschoolers,  favorable 
learning  and  work  can  be  inculcated. 

The  panelists  agreed  that  for  maximum  effectiveness, 
the  planning  of  vocational  education  and  other  pro- 
gnms  for  the  socioeconomically  handicapped  youth 
should  involve  both  parent^  and  peer  groups. 

Pilot  projects  in  compensatory  educadon  have  cost 
an  estimated  $1S0  a pupil,  but  an  estimated  annual 
expenditure  of  at  least  $500  per  year  per  pupil  over 
,ai^  above%normal  costs  is  recommended  to  achieve 
nyriinial  results. 

The  discussion  group  was  cautioned  not  to  refer  to 
special  programs  at  the  elementary  level  as  “vocational 
education.’  Vocational  orientation  of  elementary 
school  children  of  disadvantaged  background  is  simply 
pa^  of  the  much  broader  problem  of  exposing  young 
children  to  the  whole  world  of  work,  not  just  those 
kinds  of  work  that  involve  the  manipulation  of  tools. 
Children  should  be  e.\posed  K)  the  service  occupations 
and  professions  as  well. 

Future  Considerations 

It  was  pointed  out  that  programs  were  needed  to 
take  care  of  children  without  ability  as  well  as  those 
with  ability.  The  discussants  in  the  section  had  tacitly 
assumed  that  all  young  people  had  some  sort  of  ability. 

The  panel  discu^ion  did  not  include  any  treatment 
of  vocational  training  or  retraining  of  socioeconomic- 
ally handicapped  or  culturally  deprived  adults.  This 
fact  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  period,  but  the 
problem  obviously  constituted  a broad  area  that 
merited  separate  discussion. 


DISCUSSION  SSaiON  EIGHT 


Progress  and  Promise  for  Educating 
Adults  for  Employment 


The  role  of  vocational  education  for  adults  in 
our  society  was  emphasized  by  the  panelists  in  this 
section.  The  changing  needs  of  an  increasingly  auto- 
mated society  make  it  imperative  for  us  to  reach  more 
unemployed  and  underemployed  adults.  What  kind  of 
education  should  adults  undertake?  Education  only  for 
specific  vocational  skills  which  may  soon  be  out- 
moded? Or  education  for  a more  broadly  based  spec- 
trum of  adaptations?  The  various  methods  of  strength- 
ening vocational  education  programs  for  adults  are 
reported  here  in  the  order  of  presentation. 

Mr.  Van  Scoyk  pointed  out  in  his  introductory 
remarks  that  in  1850  more  than  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  of  school  age  (twenty 
years  or  under);  by  1930  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
population  was  of  school  age;  and  by  1975  it  is  ex- 
pected that  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  population 
will  be  of  school  age.  In  other  words,  by  1975,  150 
million  people  of  the  expected  200  million  population 
will  be  adults.  Two-thirds  of  these  150  million  will 
have  completed  high  school.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  order  to  achieve  the  Great  Society  which 
President  Johnson  wishes  for  us  in  this  decade  or  even 
in  this  century,  we  must  develop  and  maintain  a very 
efficient  education  program  for  adults. 

Liberal  Arts  in  Vocational  Education 

Dr.  Freedman  discussed  some  of  the  socioeconomic 
problems  arising  in  American  communities  as  a result 
of  automation  and  rapid  changes  in  technology. 

A frequent  contemporary  theme  is  that  automation 
is  about  to  produce  drastic  changes  in  our  lives  and 
reduce  a large  part  of  the  work  force.  We  hear  pro- 
posals to  shorten  the  work  week,  to  provide  guaran- 
teed annual  income,  and  to  bring  about  new  attitudes 
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toward  work  and  leisure.  Should  a drastic  reduction 
of  the  work  force  suddenly  develop  because  of  auto- 
mation, wc  will  have  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  economic 
problem.  A man  has  to  have  a job  to  feel  productive 
and  useful.  The  concept  that  a man  does  not  have  to 
work  for  his  living  would  be  new  to  most  Americans, 
and  it  would  necessitate  a change  in  our  values. 

In  Dr.  Freedman’s  opinion,  the  statements  about  the 
pace  and  extent  of  dislocation  of  the  labor  force  tend 
to  be  exaggerated;  nonetheless,  automation  presents  a 
serious  problem.  Without  new  approaches  to  training 
and  education,  which  continue  throughout  life,  the 
steady  growth  of  unemployment  will  be  inevitable. 
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As  a new  approach  to  education,  Dr.  Freedman  sug- 
gested that  we  include  significant  components  of  the 
liberal  arts  at  all  levelr.  He  gave  three  reasons  for 
including  “general  education^’  as  one  element  in  all 
future  education: 

• From  the  vocational  point  of  view,  general  educa- 
tion develops  flexible  attitudes  in  people  and  also 
improves  their  communicatiop  skills. 

• General  education  helps  people  as  citizens  to  under- 
stand how  the  world  is  being  changed  by  automa- 
tion and  other  forces. 

• General  education  adds  to  the  development  of  the 
individual,  and  it  teaches  him  how  to  use  his  in- 
creased leisure  time  creatively. 

4 

To  many  people,  leisure  is  a vacuum,  although  it 
can  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  art,  music,  books,  and  the 
world  of  the  future. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Freedman  stated  that  there  are 
too  many  unmet  needs,  both  here  and  abroad,  for  us 
to  accept  growing  unemployment  as  a permanent 
feature  of  modern  life.  There  is  a great  need  for  the 
products  of  our  American  economy  in  our  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a great  need  for 
more  recreational  facilities  and  highways,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to  improve  our  educational  system. 
It  would  be  shameful  to  immobilize  our  people  in  the 
face  of  all  of  these  challenges.  Even  5 percent  unem- 
ployed is  too  much ! 

Occupational  Training  Centers  for  Adults 

Mr.  Clark  discussed  the  operation  of  son.e  of  the 
occupational  training  programs  for  adults  and  how 
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they  are  contributing  to  the  training  and  retraining  of 
California's  work  force. 

According  to  Mr.  Clark,  adult  education  enroll- 
ments in  vocational  training  courses  constitute  31  per- 
cent of  all  enrollments  in  California’s  programs  for 
adults.  The  programs  are  flexible  enough  for  schools 
to  be  able  to  organize  training  courses  ranging  in 
duration  from  one  week  to  36  weeks.  As  examples  of 
programs,  he  mentioned  training  for  salesmen,  medical 
assistants,  offset  press  operators,  service  station  attend- 
ants, journeyman  electricians,  and  data  processing 
machine  operators.  A partial  listing  of  training  oppor- 
tunities can  be  found  in  the  Directory  of  Occupation- 
Centered  Curriculums  in  California  Junior  Colleges 
and  Schools  for  Adults,  a publication  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  education  program  for  adults  in  California  is 
well  equipped,  in  Mr.  Clark’s  opinion,  to  offer  courses 
In  basic  literacy  and  the  courses  a person  would  need 
to  qualify  .for  a high  school  diploma.  After  adults 
develop  essential  learning  skills  in  these  courses,  they 
can  master  vocational  knowledge  and  qualify  for  gain- 
ful employment. 

Advisory  and  sponsoring  groups,  including  labor 
unions  and  management,  help  to  make  education  pro- 
grams for  adults  practical  and  successful.  They  help 
adult  education  administrators  establish  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  particular  programs.  These  groups  also 
help  in  developing  course  content  and  methods  of 
teaching,  and  they  recommend  technically  qualified 
candidates  for  instructors.  The  vocational  training  staff 
should  act  as  counselors  in  guiding  the  right  person 
into  the  right  program.  This  is  important,  for  failure 
in  the  classroom  is  of  smaller  consequence  than  failure 
on  the  job.  Education  programs  for  adults  will  need 


continuous  adaptation  to  meet  successfully  the  many 
challenges  of  our  changing  times. 

Technology  in  the  Employment  Market 

Mrs.  Sullivan  discussed  some  of  the  occupations 
that  will  continue  to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  some  of  the  occupations  that  created  as 

a result  of  technological  change. 

Constant  changes  in  the  job  su.  require  a 

reexamination  of  our  approach  in  preparing  people 
for  work.  It  takes  20  years  or  more  for  a child  to  grow 
into  a mature  and  competent  member  of  the  labor 
force.  However,  the  person’s  vocational  preparation 
does  not  end  when  he  becomes  20  years  of  age.  The 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  Louis 
Levine,  has  said  that  people  will  be  changing  careers — 
not  just  jobs — three  or  four  times  in  a lifetime. 
Therefore,  an  effective  education  program  for  adults 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  needed  most  urgently. 

Probably  the  most  significant  change  in  occupational 
structure  has  been  the  shift  toward  white-collar  jobs. 
In  1910  white-collar  workers  constituted  22  percent 
of  the  labor  force;  by  1961  they  made  up  42  percent. 
The  number  of  farm  owners  and  manual  laborers  has 
declined  dramatically. 

A new  classification,  “bleached  blue-collar”  jobs,  is 
growing  rapidly.  An  example  of  this  is  the  relative!)' 
new  job  of  “console  operator.”  This  person  is  replac- 
ing many  machine  operators  and  processing  laborers. 

Today  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  construction, 
it  is  machines  that  count,  not  muscles.  In  offices,  com- 
puter technology  has  curtailed  the  need  for  people 
doing  routine  tasks;  among  those  displaced  by  ma- 
chines are  file,  sorting,  and  recording  clerks,  and 
certain  office-machine  operators. 

The  fastest-growing  occupational  groups  in  the  last 
decade  are  the  professional,  technical,  and  semitech- 
nical  workers — those  who  are  the  most  high!)'  trained 
in  the  white-collar  group.  Much  of  this  increase  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions, reflecting  rapid  advances  it*,  electronics,  jet 
aircraft,  guided  missiles,  chen  ‘cals,  communications, 
and  atomic  energy. 

The  atomic  energy  industr\  provides  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  emergence  of  new'  scientific  and  technical 


occupations.  According  to  a study  prepared  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1963  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  continuing  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  has  generated  a new  in- 
dustrial .sector  that  in  1963  employed  about  135,700 
workers  in  more  than  500  establishments. 

Among  the  w hite-collar  occupations,  the  sales  group 
is  expected  to  increase  rapidly.  V^ocational  training 
can  play  a major  role  in  training  people  who  are 
needed  to  sell,  to  a rapidi)'  grow  ing  population, 
abundant  new  products  and  services  produced  by  our 
expanded  economy.  Currently,  there  is  a shortage  in 
the  follow  ing  occupational  categories:  aeronautical 
engineer,  canvasser  and  solicitor,  chemical  engineer, 
civil  engineer,  dietician,  electronic  and  resistance  spot 
welder,  engine  lathe  operator,  hydrotel  operator,  li- 
censed vocational  nurse,  live-in  housekeeper,  live-in 
maid  machinist,  mathematician,  medical  technician, 
module  assembler,  nurse,  physician,  policeman,  pro- 
grammer, social  and  welfare  worker,  .systems  analyst, 
teacher,  and  upholsterer. 

riiere  is  also  a need  for  more  skilled  craftsmen,  such 
as  carpenters,  electricians,  machinists,  mechanics, 
molders.  plumbers,  repairmen,  Uiol  and  die  workers, 
\ ending  machine  roiitemen.  and  other  skilled  workers. 

! here  arc  other  lohs  that  have  not  been  absorbed 
l)\’  automation  and  that  have  not  been  discussed  here.. 
The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  pul)lished  b>' 
rlic  U.S.  Fniplo)  ment  Service,  provides  the  latest  in- 
formation on  all  lobs  and  trends  in  emplo\ment.  A 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  and  a 
willingness  to  appl\  cnerg)-.  imagination,  and  research 
to  the  problems  of  modern  rcehnolog)  will  o\crcome 
rlic  threat  of  uncmplo\  mem  of  a large  segment  of  tlic 
.ulult  population. 

School  and  Community  Iniolxement  for 
Programs  for  Adults 

Treating  the  s\  mposmm  topic.  “Progress  and 
Promise  for  Tdiicaring  .\dults  f^r  l*mplo\  merit.'  .Mr. 
(jioldman  dealt  with  tins  ipicstion  ‘ilo\^  are  the 
hIiooI  ami  u»mrmimr\  imoUed  in  the  cstahlishmentv 
operation,  and  evaluation  <*f  flu*  occufiation.il  firo- 
gr.uns  fi>r  adults-'' 
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first,  he  pointed  out  that  \vc  must  consider  why  the 
community  must  be  involved  w ith  the  schools.  Four 
reasons  for  such  involvement  were  presented: 

• Occupational  training  is  necessarily  a practical 
program. 

• The  schools  cannot  work  in  a vacuum. 

• for  practical  ends  to  be  achieved,  there  must  be 
active  community  involvement  and  support. 

• financial  aid  is  needed  from  the  community  as 
well  as  from  the  school  district. 

In  order  to  carry  out  occupational  programs  for 
adults,  .Mr-  Goldman  continued,  the  schools  niust  be- 
come activel)'  involved  with  such  organizations  and 
agencies  as  these::  (I)  the  federal  government  (for  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Health,  F.ducation,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor);  (2)  state  gov- 
ernment (for  example,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  Department  of  Employment);  (3) 
labor;  (4)  management;  (5)  city  government,  includ- 
ing local  antipoverty  commissions;  (6)  foundations 
i''iich  as  ford,  .Mott,  Rosenberi^;,  (7)  universities;  and 
{ K ) new  spapers.  radio,  and  television. 

!he  next  (]uestion  that  arises,  according  to  Mr. 
(loldnian.  is.  “How  do  schools  get  involved  uith  these 
community  agencies^ This  involvement  requires  a 
sufficient  school  stalf  and  a good  working  relation- 
dup  with  the  relevant  agencies  and  organizations. 
Not  onl\  IS  It  necessary  for  schools  to  work  together 
wtth  these  other  grtuips.  but  adequate  ph\  sical  facili- 
ties must  .dso  be  olitaitud..  Often  other  facilities  be- 
sides those  pnwided  h\  the  schools  must  he  utilized. 
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such  as  rehabilitation  workshops,  senior  centers,  in- 
dustrial sites,  and  public  facilities.  Advisory  com- 
mittees are  also  essential. 

In  terms  of  function,  the  school  is  responsible  for 
curriculum  and  for  obtaining  teachers,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for  giving 
advice  and  counsel  through  its  regional  supervisors. 

Although  evaluation  of  the  occupational  programs 
for  adults  presented  through  the  schools  is  always 
somewhat  difficult,  one  of  the  most  practical  measure- 
ments of  a program’s  success  is  its  number  of  job 
placements  and  the  length  of  time  individuals  remain 
on  the  job. 

Rural  Areas  and  Occupational  Programs  for  Adults 

Mr.  Rhodes  discussed  this  question*  “How  are  the 
school  and  community  involved  in  the  establishment, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  occupational  training  pro- 
grams for  adults  in  rural  areas?’’  Pointing  up  the  great 
need  for  occupational  education  for  adults,  Mr.  Rhodes 
quoted  President  Johnson  s statement  that  20  percent- 
four  times  the  national  average — of  America’s  eighteen 
to  twent\ -four-year  olds  with  only  an  eighth  grade 
education  are  unemployed,  while  employers  are  hunt- 
ing for  trained  men  and  women.  Jobs  held  by  high 
school  graduates  increased  by  40  percent  in  the  last 
ten  \ cars.  Jobs  for  those  with  less  schooling  decreased 
by  nearly  10  percent.; 

The  problems  confronting  the  undereducated  and 
unemplo\ed  citizens  of  rural  areas  (which  are  pri- 
marily dependent  upon  agriculture  and  related  busi- 
nesses) are  as  deep,  as  frustrating,  and  as  permanent 

.irc  the  economic  and  social  stresses  found  in  the 


urban  communities.  Automated  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment is  rapidly  replacing  much  of  the  manual  labor 
which  has  been  necessary  to  agriculture  throughout 
its  history.  Small  farmers  each  year  are  finding  it 
more  dimcult  to  operate  profitably  without  extensive 
mechanical  equipment. 

In  the  rural  areas,  welfare  and  unemployment  costs 
have  skyrocketed,  and  a greater  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  unemployed  for  longer  periods  each  year, 
increased  community  services,  such  as  fire  and  police 
protection,  and  the  high  incidence  of  fire  in  inferior 
housing  also  add  to  the  general  community  cost — so 
do  the  social  problems  of  family  disintegration,  delin- 
quency, and  crime. 

Each  year  a greater  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed.  The  average  unemployed  person  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  because  of  his  lack  of  education  and 
skills  probably  will  remain  unemployed  the  rest  of 
his  “productive”  life.  The  average  yearly  unemploy- 
ment payment,  not  including  welfare  benefits,  is  over 
$1,000  per  family  head.  This  means  that  society  will 
spend  over  $30,000  on  each  such  unemployed  person 
in  the  next  30  years;  then  Social  Security  takes  over. 
Alultiply  this  by  the  number  of  hard-core  unemployed, 
and  the  total  is  staggering.  When  such  figures  are 
properly  presented  to  community  leaders,  they  im- 
mediately develop  an  interest  in  solving  employment 
problems. 

Because  they  have  a reasonably  compact  adminis- 
tration, rural  areas,  if  given  competent  leadership,  can 
often  muster  their  resources  more  readily  and  more 
effectively  than  can  sprawling  urban  complexes.  The 
key  question  then  appears  to  be:  “Who  can  or  who 
should  provide  the  leadership  to  accelerate  the  neces- 
sary community  effort.^”  Leadership,  in  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
opinion,  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  adult  edu- 
cation administration  of  the  particular  area. 

The  first  act  should  be  to  develop  a community  ad- 
visory committee,  or  what  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  calls  a “community  action  committee.”  This  group 
should  include  all  segments  of  the  community  power 
structure.  Data  required  from  community  agencies  and 
from  the  1960  census  pertaining  to  the  total  com- 
munity and  its  problems  should  be  presented  to  the 
committee. 


Rural  communities  find  that  with  cooperative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  total  community,  they  have  the 
manpower,  the  knowledge,  and  the  desire  to  solve  their 
social  and  economic  problems  realistically  and  effec- 
tively. However,  they  need  financial  assistance  from 
state  and  federal  agencies,  because  their  own  resources 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 

Sijr  Programs  for  Adults 

Mr.  Kadushin,  speaking  on  the  topic,  “Adult  Occu- 
pational Training  Programs,”  said  that  the  changing 
needs  for  vocational  training  require  change  in  depth 
as  well  as  change  in  kind.  The  level  of  training  of  the 
entire  work  force  needs  to  be  raised  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  to  meet  the  increasing  technical  complexity  of 
employment;  and  (2)  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
people  being  developed  as  our  work  force  (for  ex- 
ample, in  the  “war  on  poverty”  program),  those  at 
lower-level  jobs,  such  as  the  slow  learners,  will  need 
to  be  upgraded.  For  example,  there  are  gas  station 
attendants  who  have  technical  abilities  but  who  have 
not  been  encouraged  or  given  sufficient  instruction. 
Such  people  must  be  upgraded  to  make  room  for  those 
who  can  do  only  a gas-pump-attendant  type  of  job. 
In  a person-oriented  vocational  program,  what  can  we 
do  to  make  such  persons  employable? 

Mr.  Kadushin  described  a pattern  of  six  programs 
(four  of  them  occupation-oriented,  and  two,  person- 
oriented)  of  occupational  training  for  adults.  The  two 
person-oriented  programs  were  the  “equal  opportu- 
nity” type  and  the  “war  on  poverty”  type.  The  former 
is  established  by  community  organizations  and  govern- 
ment agencies  at  schools  for  adults  and  community 
colleges,  and  it  is  funded  by  government  agencies, 
with  instruction  administered  through  the  schools. 
The  antipoverty  type  of  program  is  established  by 
government  agencies,  using  contractual  arrangements 
with  schools  and  industry,  and  it  is  operated  by  in- 
dustrial organizations  and/or  schools  under  contract 
to  government  agencies  operating  training  centers. 

The  first  two  programs  in  the  occupation-oriented 
group  are  of  the  “vestibule”  or  preemployment  train- 
ing type.  Both  programs  are  established  by  tiigh 
schools  and  community  colleges  and  arc  administered 
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through  the  schools.  The  third  program  in  this  group 
1 job  requirements — retraining”  type, 

which  IS  established  by  industrial  organizations  and/or 
government-sponsored  (MDTA)  school  programs. 
The  fourth  is  the  “changing  job  requirements — related 
or  supplementary  training’^  type,  which  is  established 
by  industrial  organizations  and  adult  evening  or  exten- 
sion schools.  Both  the  third  and  fourth  types  of  occu- 
pation-oriented programs  are  operated  by  industry 
training  specialists  and/or  school  administrators. 

Frequently  Overlooked  Nature  of  the  Adult 

Dr.  Belanger,  speaking  on  the  topic,  “Guidance 
&rvices  for  Adults,”  described  ways  in  which  adults 
differ  from  children  in  order  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
any  program  of  instruction  designed  to  prepare  adults 
for  employment  must  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
guidance  services  for  adults  if  the  program  is  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes. 

Strewing  the  importance  of  process  and  product  in 
education,  he  pointed  out  that  criticism  of  public  edu- 
cation is  based  on  di^tisfaction  with  the  educational 
product.  Qn  education  assess  the  actual  job  skills  of 
individuals  so  that  both  they  and  potential  employers 
can  clearly  see  the  dimensions  of  the  products  of  leam- 
ing  which  the  individual  offers?  Can  there  be  a clear 
definition  of  the  educational  product  which  our  edu- 
cational process  is  designed  to  produce?  The  educa- 
tional product  can  be  assessed  only  in  terms  of  the 
individuars  job  skills,  he  said.  Education  has  to  be 
individualized,  or  personalized,  if  its  product  is  to  be 
clearly  discernible. 

In  guidance  services  for  adults  who  are  being  edu- 
cated for  employment,  the  essentia!  task  is  to  help  the 
individual  determine  the  kind  of  educational  product 
he  should  be.  Guidance  can  be  provided  only  in  full 
partnership  with  the  counselee.  He  must  make  his  own 
decisions  and  face  any  consequences  of  such  decision 
making.  He  must  make  his  own  commitments  to  the 
particular  educational  process  which  he  cleauy  be- 
lie\es  will  help  him  become  the  product  he  desires  to 
be.  It  is  his  expectation  of  himself  as  a product  that 
allows  him  to  become  open  to  the  process.  Guidance 
se^ices  for  adults  in  training  for  employment  should 
help  these  adults  to  formulate  individual  educational 
plans,  help  them  to  test  these  plans,  and  help  them  to 
accomplish  their  goals. 

Dr.  Belanger  suggested  that  the  time  k rapidlv  ap- 
proaching when  the  state  of  California  will  create 


the  “comprehensive  school  district”--one  which,  with 
other  community  agencies  and  colleges,  will  be  equally 
concerned  with  nursery  school,  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  adult  education,  utilizing  every  avail- 
able setting  for  education  and  remaining  open  around 
the  clock  all  year  long.  Each  area  would  have  a com- 
munity  guidance  center  to  assist  people  of  all  ages  in 
their  pursuit  of  job  skills  or  the  good  life— a place 
where  people  could  freely  discuss  their  hopes  and  their 
dreams,  a place  which  could  refer  them  to  an  educa- 
tional process  able  to  help  them  become  the  product 
of  America  which  they  aspire  to  be. 

This  section  developed  the  view  that  there  is  a 
great  and  urgent  need  for  extending  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  for  adults.  The  changing  needs  of  an 
increasingly  automated  society  make  it  imperative  for 
us  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  of  the  unemployed  and 
the  underemployed  adults  who  need  to  reformulate 
their  occupational  programs.  Much  is  already  being 
done  through  the  efforts  of  individual  agencies  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  as  well  as  through  the  efforts 
of  these  agencies  working  together. 

Among  the  many  continuing  problems,  however,  is 
the  problem  of  educating  or  reeducating  the  adult 
lacking  skills  and  ambition,  the  person  who  does  not 
feel  himself  capable  of  undertalcing  a serious  voca- 
tional education  program.  But  through  the  continuing 
efforts  of  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  even  this 
problem  may  some  day  be  overcome. 

What  kind  of  education  should  adults  have?  They 
should  be  provided  both  occupational  training  for 
immediate  employment  and  a liberal  arts  education  to 
help  them  adapt  to  the  changes  resulting  from  new 
technology.  Dr.  Freedman  believes  that  liberal  arts 
will  have  to  play  a greater  role  in  the  vocational 
education  process,  since  the  liberal  arts  have  the  poten- 
tiality of  making  man  more  flexible  and  better  able  to 
cope  with  ever  changing  job  requirements,  as  well  as 
with  the  need  for  better  use  of  the  leisure  time  which 
IS  increasingly  available  to  more  workers  at  all  levels. 

Several  panel  members  said  that  in  the  past  few 
\ ears  there  havx  been  too  many  legislative  acts  and 
too  man\'  new  programs  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  One  panel  speaker  expressed  the  wish  for 
time^  to  become  better  organized,  to  implement  the 
existing  laws,  and  to  do  all  of  these  things  right!  The 
selection  of  the  right  people  and  the  right  kinds  of 
programs,  he  said,  constitute  the  most  in^portant  cur- 
rent aspect  of  adult  vocational  education. 
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DISCUSSION  SKTION  NINS 


Counseling  and  Guidance  for 
Occupational  Training 


In  setting  the  stage  for  the  panel.  Dr.  Smallen- 
burg  identified  the  following  as  discussion  topics:. 

• How'  Youth  Determines  \'ocationa|  Choices 

• What  Assistance  Youth  Needs  in  Making  Plans  for 
Gainful  Employment 

• Identihcatiori  of  the  Contributions  of  School,  In- 
dustr)  . Business,  and  Parents  in  \ ocational  Guid- 
ance for  Y outh 

• Exploration  of  New  Ways  of  Working  Coopera- 
tively 

As  additional  stimulation  for  discussion,  he  posed 
three  fundamental  questions:  (1)  What  are  some  of 
the  causes  of  occupational  maladjustment?  (2)  What 
are  some  desirable  characteristics  of  a career  guidance 
program'  (3)  What  are  some  of  the  organizational 
patterns  for  presenting  career  information^ 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  Dr.  Smallenburg 
pointed  out  that  41  percent  of  adult  workers  surveyed 
in  a study  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  their  careers. 
The  problems  they  cited  were  ( I ) discrimination 
against  minorin-  groups  in  education  and  employment, 
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(2)  lack  of  job  experience  among  younger  workers; 

(3)  age  (mare  of  the  older  than  the  younger  workers 
were  dissatisfied);  (4)  prevalence  of  women  in  the 
labor  force;  (5)  lack  of  opportunities  for  handicapped 
workers;  and  (6)  aspirations  of  workers  (80  percent 
.Tspired  to  higher-level  jobs,  but  only  20  percent 
achieved  them,  indicating  a need  for  realistic  goals). 
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Dr.  Smallenburg  gave  the  following  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  a career  guidance  program  and  pointers 
for  counselors: 

• Involvement  of  total  staff  and  community  resources 
in  planning  and  presenting  a program  early  m the 
high  school  years.  Solicit  aid  from  classroom 
teachers  and  from  the  community.  Consult  with 
parents.  Allow  students  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  own  plans. 

• Kno'ivledge  of  the  labor  force.  Understand  sys- 
tems for  classifying  occupations.  Provide  reliable 
information  on  labor  market  needs  and  trends. 
Understand  the  experience  and  role  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  and  the  relationship  of  employment 
to  marriage,  home  life,  parenthood,  and  other 
factors. 

• Development  of  tentative  educational  and  career 
plans  based  on  job  information  atid  the  stiidenfs 
self-tmderstmid,ing.  Teach  job-getting  and  job- 
holding  techniques.  Develop  in  students  attitudes 
consistent  with  job  satisfaction  and  wholesome  em- 
ployer-employee relationships. 

• Preparation  of  an  educational  plan.  Develop  long- 
range  post-high  school  training  plans  for  achieving 
tentative  career  goals.  Include  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  colleges,  military  services,  trade  schools, 
and  industrial  training  programs. 

• Administration  and  organization.  Provide  time  and 
personnel  for  an  independent  and  systematic  pro- 
gram of  individual  and  group  learning  experiences. 
Provide  inservice  training  for  those  who  are  to 
conduct  the  program.  Provide  an  adequate  library 
of  occupational  materials  and  visual  aids.  Offer 
placement  services  for  students. 

Four  major  points  were  assigned  to  each  panelist 
for  discussion  within  the  context  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion; ® 

1.  What  does  youth  need  to  make  vocational 
choices? 

2.  What  assistance  does  vour  organization  give  in 
counseling  youths 
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3.  What  plans  does  your  organization  have  for  the 
future  development  of  counseling? 

4.  How  can  we  all  work  together  more  effectively 
in  helping  youth  to  reach  their  full  potential? 

School  District 

Miss  Sheldon,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District,  outlined  four  basic  steps  toward  a wise  oc- 
cupational choice:  (1)  self-analysis;  (2)  information 
about  the  labor  market  trends  and  required  training; 
(3)  application  of  this  knowledge  in  tentative  voca- 
tional choices;  and  (4)  placement  and  follow-up.  She 
termed  this  a developmental  process. 

progress  in  the  Los  Angeles  program, 
Miss  Sheldon  discussed  the  group  guidance  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades.  She  indicated  that 
job  placement  and  student  follow-up  are  separated. 
She  also  noted  that  after  the  tenth  grade,  all  vocationai 
guidance  is  conducted  on  an  individual  basis. 

More  individual  counseling  is  needed,  she  indicated, 
and  pointed  to  the  austere  budget  as  the  limiting  fac- 
tor in  providing  more  professional  counseling  time. 
Streamlined  administrative  procedures  and  counselors 
with  broader  skills  are  needed  to  reduce  red  tape  and 
paperwork.  Group  vocational  counseling,  with  peers 
participating,  is  a desirable  improvement  to  help  youth 
develop  realistic  goals.  Work  with  parents  in  groups 
was  also  mentioned  as  a possible  improvement.  Al- 
though there  is  need  to  work  more  comprehensively 
with  groups  in  business,  government,  and  the  colleges, 
Mi^  Sheldon  noted  that  Los  Angeles  counselors  al- 
ready have  difficulty  in  covering  the  multitude  of 
meetings,  conferences,  luncheons,  and  dinners  offered 
by  various  groups  endeavoring  to  offer  specific  voca- 
tional data. 

Miss  Sheldon  stressed  the  need  for  more  skilled 
counselors  and  the  fact  that  more  counselors  are  be- 
coming available.  She  agreed  that  there  is  a need  for 
people  to  feel  that  “labor  is  good.” 

Industry 

Mr.  Kunze  pointed  to  the  changing  nature  of  voca- 
tional choice  from  the  day  when  youth  made  the 


selection  once  and  remained  with  it  to  today’s  pattern 
of  making  several  decisions  before  making  a final  selec- 
tion. He  indicated  that  vocational  choice  has  become 
part  of  a lifelong  process  of  changing  vocational  needs, 
changing  levels  of  aspiration,  and  changing  careers. 
He  pointed  out  that  lack  of  knowledge  about  careers 
is  a major  problem  for  young  people  faced  with  voca- 
tional decisions.  During  school  the  young  person  ac- 
quires academic  knowledge  and  “experiendal”  knowl- 
edge, e.g.,  shop  classes,  applied  courses,  typing  classes. 
Mr.  Kunze  pointed  out  serious  problems  in  that  there 
is  less  opportunity  today  for  youth  to  acquire  expe- 
riential knowledge,  and  parents  and  teachers  are  hav- 
ing more  difficulty  in  keeping  up  to  date  in  all  fields 
because  of  the  rapidly  changing  technology  of  society. 

Although  the  counselor  of  today  has  better  knowl- 
edge and  information,  inadequate  national  distribution 
of  labor  information  is  hampering  his  effectiveness. 
Commenting  upon  a national  committee  assignment 
he  has  undertaken  for  the  government,  Mr.  Kunze 
cited  supply  and  demand  figures  for  counselors.  At 
present,  there  are  50,000  counselors  in  the  nation; 
another  35,000  will  be  needed  in  the  next  two  years, 
and  training  requirements  have  increased.  Future  needs 
are  for  utilization  of  present  work  forces,  more  training 
of  existing  work  forces,  studies  of  an  “occupational 
mix”  for  the  future,  and  related  studies  of  reduction 
of  certain  types  of  jobs. 

Reviewing  his  company’s  present  contribution  in 
the  area  of  counseling,  Mr.  Kunze  pointed  to  the  em- 
ployment interview  and  related  application,  testing, 
and  knowledge  of  the  job  market  as  phases  of  assist- 
ance to  youth.  Industrial  placement  counselors  are 
trained  personnel  representatives  or  interviewers,  he 
stated.  Industrial  counselors  tend  to  work  more  closely 
with  those  who  have  been  employed  for  some  time 
than  with  those  hired  recently. 

With  respect  to  cooperative  efforts,  Mr.  Kunze  said 
that  current  strengthening  of  academic  education  is 
beneficial  and  reflects  requirements  of  today’s  jobs, 
but  academic  courses  must  not  be  taught  at  the  expense 
of  vocational  training — balance  is  needed. 

Urban  League 

Reviewing  Urban  League  attention  to  counseling, 
Mr.  Talbert  pointed  out  that  his  organization  has  been 
contributing  to  this  area  for  54  years. 

Mr.  Talbert  cited  the  following  statistics  from  the 
U.S.  Census: 

• Of  the  white  population,  70  percent  complete  high 
school,  but  only  40  percent  of  the  nonv'hite  popu- 
lation complete  high  school. 

• Of  the  total  population,  II  percent  are  Negro;  3.5 
percent  of  all  professional  workers  are  Negro. 

• Negroes  with  a college  degree  earn  less,  on  the 
average,  than  whites  with  only  a high  school  edu- 
cation. 

The  League  feels  that  the  need  for  cooperation  with 
racial  minorities  is  most  evident.  Mr.  Talbert  cautioned 
against  mistaking  the  current  social  revolution  as 
simply  the  handiwork  of  a few  disgruntled,  radical, 
irresponsible  persons.  “Beneath  and  around  all  of  this 


is  a sizable  segment  of  the  nonwhite  community  that 
is  concerned  with  what  happens  in  the  future.” 

Mr,  Talbert  also  referred  to  a statement  by  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  70 
percent  of  the  youngsters  who  graduate  from  high 
school  each  year  plan  to  go  directly  into  the  work 
force.  Many  of  them  would  like  to  take  some  form 
of  advanced  vocational  or  technical  training,  but  they 
find  themselves  blocked  by  adult  disapproval.  Some 
are  dissuaded  by  ill-informed  guidance  counselors  who 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  working  world.  Some  of  the 
college-bound  youth  would  also  prefer  vocational 
training,  but  all  too  often  their  parents  insist  upon  a 
college  degree  at  any  price.  “We  can’t  do  much  about 
parents,”  Mr.  Talbert  said,  “but  we  certainly  can  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  school  counselors  by  exposing 
them  more  effectively  to  the  opportunities  that  exist 
for  young  men  and  women  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  develop  marketable  skills.” 

The  Urban  League  position  is  that  youth  need 
counselors  better  able  to  recognize  problems  and  to 
offer  more  realistic  counseling— counselors  who  are 
qualified,  who  are  more  committed,  who  provide  more 
minority  race  role  models,  and  who  represent  a better 
balance  between  various  kinds  of  occupational  train- 
ing. Specific  League  programs,  current  and  projected, 
are: 

• “Tomorrow’s  Scientist  Technicians,”  in  which 
young  people  are  exposed  to  a variety  of  work 
situations 

• Offers  of  counselor  training  by  Urban  League  ex- 
ecutives at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 

• A “skills  bank,”  matching  persons  to  openings 
throughout  the  nation 

• Cooperation  with  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
programs  providing  more  help  for  the  nonwhite 
population 

• Mobile  counseling  units,  which  take  counselors  to 
youth 

• Family  motivation  programs 

As  his  concluding  statement,  Mr.  Talbert  announced 
a newly  planned  Urban  League  conference  to  be  held 
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Persons  who  have  lived  in  poverty 
will  be  brought  to  the  conference  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  with  educators  and  sociologists. 

Labor 

Organized  labor  has  a distinct  interest  in  the  talents, 
interests,  and  aptitudes  of  students  making  vocational 
choices,  Mrs.  Miller  said.  She  pointed  out  that  labor 
IS  reaching  students  through  parents  who  are  members 
of  the  AFL-CIO  groups. 

Mre.  Miller  indicated  that  counseling  is  a tripartite 
problem:  (1)  the  student’s  talents,  interests,  and  apti- 
tudes need  to  be  identified,  along  with  his  general  and 
specific  motivation;  (2)  a great  improvement  is  needed 
in  the  flow  of  up-to-date  information  on  job  op- 
portunities; and  (3)  counselors  need  to  help  youth 
combine  their  talents,  interests,  and  aptitudes  within 
the  scope  of  the  ‘‘realistic’*  world  of  work. 

Mrs.  Miller  suggested  that  counseling  should  begin 

as  early  as  possible — not  later  than  the  seventh  grade 

and  that  industrial  arts  overview  courses  should  be 
given  in  junior  high  school.  These  courses  should  en- 
compass five  major  areas  of  four  weeks  each  for  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  ^ ® 

The  majority  of  counselors  are  still  academically 
oriented,  she  stated,  and  a profound  change  is  needed 
m attitudes  toward  vocational  education.  She  did  not 
mean  simply  that  vocational  education  should  have 
more  status,  but  that  teachers  and  vocational  counselors 
should  realize  that  they  are  preparing  young  people 
for  a real  world  of  available  employment  and  that 
vocational  education  is  highly  significant. 

Current  efforts  being  made  by  labor  include  sponsor- 
ing  conferences  on  community  problems,  including 
public  education;  cooperating  with  community  groups 
such  as  the  Youth  Opportunities  Board;  and  partici- 
pating in  apprenticeship  programs. 

Concluding,  Mrs.  Miller  emphasized  the  need  for 
early  counseling,  more  and  better  counselors,  better 
industry-government-labor  cooperation,  and  an  over- 
all greater  respect  for  work. 

Discussion 

Speaking  of  California’s  master  plan  for  higher  edu- 
cation, Mrs.  Miller  stated  that  much  the  same  type  of 
plan  should  be  developed  for  vocational  education  on 
a statewide  basis,  with  a communication  system  for 
transmitting  vocational  information  for  students. 

The  problem  of  bringing  together  the  total  com- 
munity to  support  increased  programs  of  counseling 
was  highlighted  by  discussion  of  increased  require- 
ments for  counselors  and  increased  specialization.  A 
committee  in  Washington,  headed  by  C.  Gilbert 
Wrenn,  authority  on  student  personnel  matters,  was 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  situation  will  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better.  Progress  in  group  counseling 
was  pointed  to  as  one  improved  area. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  public,  labor, 
management,  and  educational  administrators  need  to  be 
brought  together  in  their  thinking  toward  financing 
improved  counseling  programs.  Noted  also  were  re- 


cent comments  in  the  California  Legislature  regarding 
need  for  more  attention  to  teaching  and  less  emphasis 
on  administration  and  counseling  and  peripheral  edu- 
cational services. 

Margaret  Crawford  of  Los  Angeles  Trade  Tech 
reported  that  some  6,000  people  a year  are  tested  in 
that  school,  which  e uploys  only  three  counselors  and 
one  assistant  dean  of  counseling.  The  staff  is  augmented 
by  instructor-counselors,  well  qualified  to  counsel  in 
their  field,  who  confer  with  the  students  after  test 
score  evaluations.  The  testing  program  includes  apti- 
tude tests  for  all  of  the  55  trades  taught. 

The  need  for  counseling  programs  directed  toward 
other  than  college-bound  students  was  cited,  along 
with  the  need  for  more  positive  feelings  among 
counselors  about  vocations.  Because  of  their  academic 
backgrounds,  counselors  are  sometimes  uncomfort- 
able when  they  get  involved  with  counseling  in  voca- 
tions. Reeducation  of  parents  regarding  vocations— 
since  almost  all  parents  want  their  children  to  go  to 
college — was  stressed,  with  parental  pressure  cited  as 
the  primary  factor  affecting  a youth’s  decisions  about 
careers  until  he  leaves  high  school. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  the  use 
of  parents  on  panels  counseling  disadvantaged  youth 
has  been  highly  beneficial.  The  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation was  recommended  as  a truly  helpful  group, 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  involving  parents  in  counsel- 
ing. 

Changes  iu  rigid  academic  requirements  were  urged 
to  relieve  pressure  upon  vocational  programs,  while 
the  need  for  additional  time  in  vocational  classes  and 
for  scheduling  two  or  three  periods  for  shop  courses 
was  also  noted,  thus  indicating  the  scheduling  con- 
flicts that  arise  between  academic  and  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

Vocational  education’s  lack  of  prestige  was  pin- 
pointed by  a statement  that  “we  need  to  dignify  all 
work  pd  dignify  all  phases  of  the  curriculum— not 
just  with  lip  service,  but  we  need  to  really  mean  it.” 

Panel  Summary 

Dr.  Smallenburg  summarized  by  reviewing  seven 
areas  of  agreement: 

1.  There  is  concern  for  improving  counseling  and 
guidance  on  the  part  of  schools. 

2.  There  ^ is  action — the  various  groups  are  taking 
steps  to  assist  youth. 

3.  There  is  vision — the  groups  represented  arc  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  future. 

4.  There  is  a desire  to  cooperate. 

5.  There  is  agreement  on  the  importance  of  the 
counselor. 

6.  There  is  a shift  in  emphasis  noted  toward  voca- 
tions. 

7.  Problems  still  exist— financial,  administrative  and 
mtraprofessional. 
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DISCUSSION  SECTION  TEN 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Education  for  Vocational  Education 


The  theme  for  this  session  developed  from  three 
questions: 

• What  kind  of  organization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  would  be  best? 

• What  kind  of  leadership  should  the  Department 
offer? 

• What  is  the  role  of  the  Department  in  maintaining 
educational  standards? 

The  discussion  was  guided  by  these  questions,  and 
this  report  is  structured  accordingly.  (In  this  report, 
“Department’’  is  the  term  used  to  identify  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Section  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education.) 

Organization 

The  dominant  topic  was  communication.  New  com- 
munication practices  must  be  instituted.  The  Depart- 
ment should  serve  as  an  information  center,  actively 
communicating  with  all  agencies  involved  in  voca- 
tional education.  Information  from  these  sources 
should  be  readily  available  to  interested  persons  or 


Chairman:  C.  W,  Patrick,  Assistant  Superintendent^ 
Higher  and  Adult  Education,  San  Diego  Unified 
School  District 

Panelists:  Armin  Henderson,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
District  Council  of  Carpenters,  San  Diego;  Robert 
E.  Kelly,  Associate  Superintendent,  Division  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict; William  J.  McCann,  Executive  Secretary, 
Southern  California  Industry  Education  Council; 
Robert  Swensen,  President,  Cabrillo  College,  and 
President,  California  Junior  College  Association 

Recorders:  Ralph  Ritchie,  Rod  Garrity 

schools.  Of  primary  importance  is  liaison  with  inter- 
ested groups  outside  vocational  education.  Simple, 
flexible  methods  of  reporting  to  the  Department 
should  be  devised. 

The  Department  should  have  available  a number  of 
specialists  for  consultation.  These  specialists  should  be 
specifically  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  a given 
level  (junior  high,  high  school,  junior  college,  or 
adult)  of  vocational  education  and  also  identified  with 
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a specific  field.  They  should  devise  evaluation  pro- 
cedures which  could  be  used  by  schools  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  their  vocational  programs.  The 
evaluation  process  should  be  administered  by  the 
schools,  but  specialists  should  be  available  for  consul- 
tation upon  request. 

Research  in  the  Department  should  be  directed  to- 
ward investigations  on  a statewide  or  areawide  basis. 
Efforts  should  emphasize  industrial  and  occupational 
trends,  identification  of  geographic  and  technical 
areas,  identification  of  entry  occupations,  and  prob- 
lems which  school  districts  cannot  handle  unaided. 

Leadership 

Liaison  with  industry  and  unions  should  be  a pri- 
mary activity  of  the  Department.  The  vital  importance 
of  communications  was  given  the  most  emphasis  by 
both  panel  members  and  the  audience. 

The  Department  should  serve  as  mediator  and  give 
direction  in  vocational  education  problems  which  in- 
volve schools,  labor,  industry,  and  other  groups. 
Articulation  and  coordination,  especially  between  high 
school  and  junior  college  vocational  programs,  should 
originate  with  the  Department. 

The  Department  should  take  active  leadership  in  the 
improvement  of  vocational  teacher  training.  Revision 
of  teacher  training  practices  is  necessary.  Purees  for 
teachers  should  be  identified,  and  new  techniques  for 
selecting,  upgrading,  and  updating  vocational  teachers 
should  be  institute.  Teaching  internship  programs 
should  be  ^ .panded  and  improved. 


It  was  suggested  that  the  existe»  ce  of  a master  plan 
for  vocational  education  would  assist  management  and 
labor  to  coordinate  their  programs  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Another  suggestion  made  was  that 
the  Department  should  not  enter  into  political  activity. 

Siandards 

Performance,  employment,  and  training  standards 
should  be  in  agreement.  The  establishment  of  stand- 
ards for  terminology  and  performance  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department. 

The  problem  of  the  many  agencies  operating  in 
vocational  education  came  up  in  this  discussion  of 
standards  and  qualifications.  Without  coordination, 
any  given  set  of  performance  standards  may  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  industry.  As  an  illustration,  the 
typing  performance  specifications  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  were  claimed  to  be  inadequate 
for  industry.  It  was  felt  that  the  Department  should 
be  the  source  and  coordinator  of  final  standards. 

Concern  was  also  expressed  over  the  existence  of 
dual  standards  for  academic  and  vocational  instruction. 
No  decisions  or  recommendations  evolved  from  this 
discussion. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  use  of  project  teams  may  be  the  solution  to  the 
roblem  of  rapid  change.  Area  ‘‘skill  centers”  should 
e fomed.  Each  junior  college  should  be  a top-quality 
vocational  school.  Coordinated  efforts  would  avoid 
costly,  useless  duplications  among  the  junior  colleges. 
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DISCUSSION  SICnON  EUVEN 

Financing  Vocational  Education 


The  financial  aspects  of  vocational  education  are 
both  complex  and  crucial-complex  because  of  the 
variety  of  federal,  state,  and  local  fundings;  crucial 
because  adequate  financing  is  basic  to  the  quality  and 
availability  of  vocational  education  programs.  This 
section  was  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  voca- 
tional education  may  be  accorded  the  financial  support 
essential  to  its  improvement  and  future  development. 

Providing  good  vocational  education  is  not  only  a 
state  and  local  problem;  it  is  also  a national  problem. 
Financing  vocational  education  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  any  single  segment  of  government— local,  state,  or 
federal — but  of  all  levels  of  government,  plus  business 
and  industry.  The  cost  of  the  present  vocational  edu- 
cation program  should  be  examined  in  view  of  its 
socioeconomic  aspects,  present  support,  real  and/or 
hidden  costs,  and  possible  sources  of  adequate  financial 
support.  The  panelists  reviewing  these  areas  were  well- 
known  southern  California  educators  who  have  been 
associated  with  vocational  education  for  many  years. 

Sociological  Aspects  of  the  C osts 

^1n  the  field  of  vocational  education,  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  being  inundated  by  technological 
changes.'' 

A review  of  the  amount  of  energy  expended  for 
goods  and  services  by  man,  animals,  and  machines  from 
1800  to  1900  shows  that  the  energy  expended  by  man 
was  reduced  38  percent,  the  energy  expended  by  ani- 
mals was  reduced  35  percent,  and  the  energy  expended 
by  machines  was  increased  533  percent.  The  average 
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work  week  in  1800  was  70  hours,  and  the  projected 
work  week  for  1970  is  37.5  hours.  TTie  value  of  average 
daily  production  has  changed  from  27  cents  in  1800 
to  a projected  $5.02  in  1970  (both  figures  based  on 
1947  dollars).  These  figures  should  clearly  indicate 
that  man's  productive  skills  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  of  mechanization.  How  much  would 
the  forecast,  or  the  present,  value  of  average  daily 
production  be  if  man  could  have  immediately  imple- 
mented discoveries  and  inventions  of  processes  and 
machines? 

Usually  seven  to  12  years  elapse  before  discoveries 
are  accepted  and  implemented.  This  time  lag  should 
give  prospective  displaced  workers  adequate  time  to 
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acquire  new  skills.  However,  workers  have  a natural 
reluctance  to  prepare  for  new  jobs  until  they  are  out 
of  work.  Also,  in  select  areas — ^usually  government  or 
SKret  industrial  areas  the  implementation  of  a new 
discovery  must  wait  until  Qualified  personnel  are 
trained.  It  iKhooves  vocational  education  to  establish 
communication  lines  in  these  special  areas. 

If  vocational  education  can  shorten  the  time  lag  in 
implementing  discoveries,  the  economic  cost  to  the 
gross  national  product  caused  by  technological  ad- 
vances can  be  greatly  reduced.  If  the  work  force  had 
been  no  better  preps^ed  in  1960  than  it  was  in  1950, 
our  national  production  in  1960  would  have  been  10 
percent  le&  t^an  it  actually  was. 

Advancing  technology  is  changing  the  composition 
of  the  work  force  in  the  United  States.  The  large 
Foportion  of  unskilled  laborers  is  being  supplanted 
by  a large  proportion  of  skilled,  clerical,  and  profes- 
sional workers. 

Accordmg  to  a study  conducted  in  San  Diego,  80 
^rcent  of  the  unskilled  labor  group  had  less  than  a 
high  school  education.  The  dependents  of  this  group 


represented  62  piercent  of  the  high  senool  dropiouts. 
TOs  study  also  showed  that  the  average  intelligence 
level  of  the  dropouts  was  very  close  to  that  of  the 
high  school  graduates.  Therefore,  Dr.  Fawcett  be- 
1^1^  dropouts  will  decrease  in  number  as  the 
skills  of  their  parents  are  upgraded  and  parents  con- 
comitantly overcome  their  resistance  to  change.  The 
person  entering  the  labor  market  today  must  expect 
to  have  to  learn  another  skill  within  his  lifetime. 

The  Rtttl  Costs  of  Vocatioital  Education 

“If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct ...  we  are  inching  up  on  a total  commitment 
tc  education.” 

Before  the  community  is  asked  to  support  program 
expansion  or  a nw  program,  time  and  money  must 
be  ^ent  developing  the  plan  for  presentation.  The 
(^liforma  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  recognizes 
that  the  public  wants  to  know  the  intent  and  princi- 
ples of  the  various  programs.  Presentations  of  pro- 
posals are  very  important  in  order  to  get  public  com- 
mitment. 


Hidden  costs  should  be  included  in  the  school  dis- 
trict plan-— costs  for  expansion,  program  development, 
and  future  programs.  Other  hidden  costs  for  equip- 
ment maintenance,  spare  parts,  depreciation,  and 
personnel  salaries  should  also  lie  included.  The  total 
vocational  education  program  should  be  shown,  in- 
cluding both  the  present  and  the  new  proposal,  so 
that  their  impact  on  future  expenditures  can  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Mc.Mullcn  observed  that  school  financing  is 
moving  toward  the  program  budgeting  concept  to 
evaluate  the  cost  of  education.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  use  funding  procedures  similar  to  those 
u»d  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  could  work 
a handicap  on  school  districts. 

Another  hidden  cost  to  be  considered  relates  to  the 
timing  of  disbursement  once  a program  is  accepted 
All  of  the  program  money  should  be  allocated  imme- 
dutclv  to  the  local  level  to  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to 
implement  the  prrwram. 

Financial  support  for  vocational  education  comes 
from  the  school  district,  with  dollar'matching  funds 


tfrmmg  trnni  the  tcdcrai  gnvermoent  co  the  stitc 
ernment  for  dismlujiion  and  planning  In  the  past,  the 
Smith  Hughes  Act  has  Ik-ch  the  nuior  Miurce  of  funds 
for  WH.ationj|  cdiKation,  and  it  is  still  m effect  uirh 
the  \oc*ational  fducatmn  Act  of  (hher  liws  m 
the  past  have  not  l>ccn  as  ||[>cral  as  the  act  of  hut 
the\  have  rcci^i/cd  the  need  for  retraining 

I he  \ ocational  FJucarion  Act  of  106?  is  designed 
to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  progrants 
and  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education 
I his  program  reijuircs  evaluation  to  improve  quality 
and  to  give  the  taxpas  cr  more  for  his  money. 

I he  latest  act  which  has  nude  available  large  un- 
tapfKd  funds  for  retraining  is  the  Antip<i\crtv  Bill, 
omeuilv  known  as  the  Fx'onoinic  ()pp<irtunitics  Act 
of  1964.  I his  act  has  a very  broad  ba.se,  but  there  has 
not  been  enough  time  to  evaluate  its  effect  on  voca- 
tional education.  I hc  wording  of  the  act  may  [>c  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  federal  government  and  pnvatc 
industry  could  operate  a program  which  parallels  the 
present  \mational  education  program  in  the  commu- 
nity. Such  a program  is  now  f>cing  attempted  in  Orange 
(.ounty.  ^ 

Mr.  Stanger  stated,  •’The  total  educaDon  cost  is 
supported  57  percent  by  local  funds,  40  percent  bv 
state  funds,  2 percent  by  federal  funds,  and  ! percent 
by  miscellaneous  funds.'^  The  local  contribution  has 
f)cen  increasing,  and  the  state  portion  has  been  dc- 
cr^sing.  The  miscellaneous  group  includes  business, 
industry  and  trust  funds. 

\ ocational  educators  prefer  federal  supptirt  but  not 
federal  control  or  competition. 


Po$$$bif  Soluttomi  fpr  Adequate  fiuauctmg 

Mr  Stcphcnsan  presented  i list  nf  prirujplcs  nr  basic 
rules  uhich,  if  fnllnsscd.  c<iuki  vil\c  some  of  the  prol> 
Icms  of  adequate  financial  support  fnr  vocational  cdu 
lation  He  cinphaM/cd  the  area  of  excess  costs  “An\ 
method  of  financing  w^cationai  education  should  pro- 
vide for  legitimate  excess  costs  ’ I he  precedent  of 
cxccvs-cost  oasis  alreadv  has  l>ecn  estahlishcd  m edu- 
cational programs  f*>r  the  phvsicalU  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded,  and  gifted,  and  m compensator v 
education  as  well. 

Kxcess  costs  develop  m the  need  for  s^Kcial  equip 
ment  and  supplies  in  machine  depreciation  and  oliso- 
Icsccncc.  and  in  machine  replacement.  Some  of  these 
costs  must  be  fMime  if  workers  arc  to  lie  trained  m 
specialized  mechanical  skills. 

Mr.  Stephenstin  ficlievcs  there  are  adequate  funds 
available  tor  the  present  vocational  education  pro- 
grams if  the  funds  arc  distributed  properly.  Proper 
distribution  requires  ermperation  among  all  the  people 
associated  with  vocational  education. 

SumwMry 

l.osscs  in  the  gross  national  product  could  be  greatly 
reduced  by  adequate  vocational  education  programs. 


It  IS  vocational  education’s  responsibility  to  reduce, 
and  ^xissibly  close,  the  gap  between  the  time  tech- 
nological discoveries  arc  made  and  the  time  of  their 
miplcincntation,  (kmimunication  lines  must  be  set  up 
among  industry,  jiorcntiai  workers,  and  vocational 
educators  so  that  retraining  may  l>cgin  earlier  and  re- 
duce the  time  lag. 

New  money  has  been  appropriated  for  vocational 
education  to  supplement  the  present  vocational  pro- 
grams, hut  more  importantly  to  expand  the  present 
program  and  to  develop  new  and  better  occupational 
preparation.  Planning,  evaluating,  and  budgeting  uf  all 
programs  are  needed,  and  the  costs  of  these  phases  must 
lie  recognized  as  necessary  costs,  Program  proposals 
should  \k  complete  and  have  some  uniformity  so  that 
better  decisions  can  be  made  and  also  so  the  proposals 
w ill  have  a greater  chance  of  acceptance.  Vocational 
education  must  be  recognized  ar  an  excess-cost  pro- 
gram, and  it  should  l)c  presented  and  compared  with 
other  e.xccss-cost  programs. 

The  new*  money  available  could  imply  new  con- 
trols, so  It  behooves  the  local  vocational  education 
system  to  maintain  and  improve  its  coverage  and 
i|uality.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  run  a duplicate  system  in  the  same  com- 
munity. 
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Preface 


labor  economics,  guidance,  rehabilitation,  higher  education,  and  riseMi^  ^ eoclology, 

curJS'rtTto  .Sr"  “““  •»“  «*!'  «»»1  «.tl«  1.  Ool»to. 


....."ilS*  Sd  I'h.TCtl.’SS  S.”Si.*i  SSJ“  " »«• 

Sitj^to  -uSssUut 

and  the  Institutions  and  organizations  thev  reta>*«*»rt^^fh*  l>eneflts  accruing  to  participants 

tod  curldvlng  proSfSS.“S.SSSS^  ♦" 

h Occi^tlonal  Psychologist  at  lhe  Center,  is  to  be  coguended  for 

^ «nd  caaducting  this  seminar.  The  following  persons  who  con- 

tributed to  the  develojaent  of  the  program  merit  recognitiont  Ur.  pjrank  M.  Pleteher  Pi>Af«iiam> 

dJ  ^ Psychology,  The  Ohio  State  Ohiversity; 

^.  Carroll  L.  Shartle,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  Professor 
of  Psychology,  The  Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker.  Director  of  vocatli^liMiiP. 
tlon,  state  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Ronald  E.  Vldmai,  IntSLtlonallSSSi  SSSsloSSS^^ 
r**^^?^^**  ^**''*'*  8*®'^  Supervisor,  Guidance  Services,  State  of  Ohio;  and  MT.  MeMn  L 

Gary,  Research  Associate,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 


also  Indebted  to  the  consultant  staff  for  their  presentations  and  assistance 
to  the  ^Iclpants.  Special  appreciation  is  also  extended  to  The  Crater  secretarial  staff 
especially  to  Miss  Phyllis  Aimentrout  and  Mrs.  ttrsula  Hakey  who  provided  Invaluable  asslstuce 
for  the  seminar  program  rad  the  preparation  of  this  report.  aeeistance 


The  Certer  for  Research  and  Leadership  Develonaent 
in  vocational  and  Technical  Eawation""^ — 


The  Cenl^  fw  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  been  established  as  an  Independent 
u^t  ra  The  Ohio  State  University  caagnis  with  a grant  from  the  Division  of  Adult  ^ V^ 
tl^l  Research,  U.S.  Office  of  Educatlra.  It  serves  a catalytic  role  in  establishing  a con- 
foe™  m relevant  problems  la  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  Center  is 

to  ito  .pprotoh.  tod 


The  purposes  of  The  Center  are: 


1. 


To  provide  continuing  reappraisal  of  the  role  and 
education  in  our  democratic  society; 


functlra  of  vocational  and  technical 


2. 


To  simulate  and  stoen^en  state,  regional,  and  national  programs  of  appUed  research 
^ dwlopsient  directed  toward  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  in  vocational  and 
technical  education; 


3. 


k. 


To  encourage  the  development  of  research  on  vocational  and  technical  educatlra 
many  cracerned  colleges  and  departments  in  Instlttttloos  of  hl^r  educatlra; 


in  the 


To  conduct  research  studies  directed  toward  the  development  of  new  knowledge 
appUcatlras  of  existing  knowledge  in  vocational  and  technical  education; 


and  new 


5.  To  iflsgrade  vocatl(»al  education  leadership  (state  sv^pervlsors,  teacher  educators,  and 
others)  through  an  advanced  study  and  ln*servlce  education  program j 

6.  To  establish  a storage  and  retrieval  syston  In  vocational  and  technical  education; 

7.  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  individuals  conten^latlng  foreign 
assignments  and  leaders  firom  other  countries  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  vocational  education. 

The  Center  staff  Includes  specialists  in  vocational  education  and  svg>portlng  disciplines. 
To  give  flexibility  in  carrying  out  the  specific  functions  and  activities  of  The  Center,  con- 
sultants and  visiting  staff  members  are  utilized  on  a short-term  basis  to  complement  and 
siQiplemsnt  the  permanent  staff. 

A National  Advisory  Conmlttee  representing  vocational  education,  supporting  disciplines, 
and  the  world  of  work  aids  The  Center  staff  In  Identifying  priority  areas,  utilizing  outside 
resources  effectively,  and  connunlcating  with  key  groups. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  The  Center's  catalytic  role  in  establishing  consortia  to 
focus  on  relevant  problems  could  be  especially  meaningful  as  the  profession  addresses  Itself 
to  some  of  the  critical  problems  Identified  In  this  senlnar.  In  short,  we  hope  that  the 
profession  will  think  of  The  Center  as  a resource  for  estabUshlng  channels  of  communication 
and  coordination  in  a major  conlVontatlon  of  the  significant  problems  In  this  area. 


Robert  E*  Taylor 
Director 

The  Center  for  Research  and 
Leadership  Development  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


heed  jw  the  sehIiuh 


Th«  DMd  ^w.the  Eealnar  hai  «TolTad  trm  a nuoibar  of  raeant  lajar  traada  in  our  nation, 
l»ut  aapaoi^  (1)  tho  poat  World  War  n "tatojr  boon",  (2)  aotoMtlon,  (3)  adranead  taeh- 

{*^)  nanpoaar  naada,  (5)  the  ohanglng  oca^oaition  of  tha  labor  forca,  (6)  a ramping 
« our  adnoational  ayatan,  and  (7)  omoroMdad  coUegaa.  On  aoM  of  tbaaa  traada  va  hara 
baan  caught  abort,  i,a,  although  the  trend  uaa  predictable,  «a  allONad  the  ptrablen  to  anow^ 
ball,  and  uitb  flnahad  fieea  are  trying  to  dig  out. 

We  read  vith  trepidation  the  aaapoirer  eatinatea  that  m can  expect  approadaataly 
26,000,000  ner  uorkara  in  the  i960* a,  an  inoraaaa  of  $0  paroant  over  the  1990*  a.  One 
rondara  how  the  econany  ia  going  to  aeoanaodate  thia  floM,  but  there  ia  aonn  eonaolation 
in  the  fact  that  tha  Induatrial  deannd  la  alnoat  equally  aa  great  (provided  the  potential 
aorker  haa  praparad  for  the”rlght  ocetqiation"). 

Aaaiating  a potential  or  current  anniber  of  tha  labor  foroe  to  elect  the  "riidit 
occupation"  ia  a caaqplex  taak  Involving  the  cooperation  of  a nuDber  of  diaoiplinea  (labor 
acMoolata,  aduoatora,  aociologlata,  paybhologiata,  counaalora,  taehnlciana,  etc.).  It 
ia  difficult  to  aatlaata  vho  haa  tha  graataat  reaponaibility,  but  traditionally  the 
prinary  reaponaibility  haa  fallen  on  the  educational  ayatan  (adbool  adnlniatratora,  guid- 
ance counaelora,  teaehera,  and  the  atudent  par  aa).  Grant  Vann  in  hia  Anarican  Council  of 
Education  Beport,  aa  well  aa  others,  baa  stresaed  the  Inportanee  of  providing  guidance 
aervicea  in  vocational  and  technical  education  as  a oeans  of  bridging  tha  gap  batwaen  edu- 
cation and  work. 

The  trends  have  created  problcns  for  both  the  educator  and  the  worker  and  are  nani- 
fbatad  in  our  culture.  STiqptans  are  evident  in  various  forms,  e.g.  shortages  of  skilled 
technicians,  alienaticm,  fears  of  uneiqplasinent,  forced  migration,  early  retiramenta,  adult 
retraining,  employae  turnover,  intense  oonpetitlveness  for  coUaga  ahaapskina,  and  poverty 
programs.  The  aiotem  worker  has  to  be  prepared  for  not  Just  a ■<ngii'iei»  occiqpational  ehoioe, 
but  the  probability  of  continuous  career  decisicms  and  job  adjustment  and  re-adjuatmant. 

The  modem  guidance  counselor  and  vocatioml  educator  have  an  equally  difficult  taak 
in  assisting  tha  potential  worker  in  a ohanglng  world  of  work.  Vor  long-ranga  pUanlng, 
guidelines  need  to  be  formulated  in  anticipation  of  the  eonaaquenoea  of  the  trends.  iei<» 
necessitates  a merging  of  the  relevant  disciplines  to  consider  a rtooncaptualixatiMi  of 
guidance  servloea  in  view  of  our  future  needs.  The  siminar  is  iiiitended  as  a national  taak 
fbrce,  bringing  together  leaders  of  the  key  dlscipllnaa  to  fomnlata  guldellnea  for  gold  - 
ance  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Tha  seminar  will  fbeus  on  critical  iaauea 
and  problm  not  only  for  hl^ji  school  populatims,  but  also  post  high  school,  and  more 
specialised  populations. 


F0RF06E 

The  major  purpose  of  the  awmlnar  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  leaders  in  vooa- 
tlmal  education,  guidance,  and  related  dlacipUnea  to  pool  their  raaouroea  and  thiiiiriwfl 
in  fOmulating  plena  for  l^tiatlng  and  iiqporavlng  programs  of  reaaaroh  and  practice.  The 
general  over-all  goals  of  the  aemlnar  are  as  follows  t 

1.  To  atimilate  interdisciplinary  research  and  interest; 

2.  To  evaluate  the  status  of  the  field  and  to  identify  apaeiflc  problam  areas; 

3.  To  asaiat  educators  and  administrators  in  establishing  policy  and  program 
guidallnaa; 

4.  To  coordinate  and  exchange  infomatlon  among  tha  relevant  disciplliws; 

5.  To  project  long-range  needs  and  goals; 

6.  To  reduce  the  time  lag  between  reaaarcb,  theory,  and  practice. 


Robert  I.  Caapball 
Seminar  Chairman 
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AN  INTERDTSCIPLINARY  APPROACH  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUGATI(»J  AND  GUIDANCE 

Walter  M«  Arnold 

Assistant  Canmissloner  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
U«  S«  Office  of  Education 


It  is  a vitally  significant  factor  to  vocational  education  and  to  the  people  It  serves 
that  the  expertise  of  all  disciplines  Is  brought  to  bear  on  this  facet  of  education.  Only  by 
a concerted  effort  can  high  quality  vocational  education  be  readily  available  to  all  who  need 
It.  Thus  the  vocational  guidance  aspects  of  vocational  programs  must  not  be  dealt  with  In  a 
vacuum  apart  from  the  curriculum  content  or  the  needs  of  the  Individuals  and  the  Nation's 
labor  market  realities. 

This  Is  precisely  why  I am  so  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  such  an  Inter- 
disciplinary group..  However,  I must  confess  having  e)qperlenced  some  frustrations  In  preparing 
this  address.  Speaking  to  an  audience  of  guidance  counselors,  social  scientists,  and  educators 
In  such  a manner  as  to  contribute  substantive  knowledge  or  Ideas  to  each  discipline  Is  not 
easy.  Therefore,  what  I have  done  Is  to  develop  a "sugar-coated"  pill  approach,  one  that  Is 
directed  to  the  whole  audience,  hoping  that  your  keen  perceptive  ability  will  help  each  of  you 
relate  those  Ideas  and  concepts  that  are  pertinent  and  important  to  your  discipline  and  the 
subject  of  the  hour. 

Plrst,  may  I touch  briefly  on  how  the  vocational  educator  sees  the  Interdisciplinary 
approach  In  vocational  education.  The  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  marks 
a great  turning  point  In  the  philosophy  and  direction  In  the  history  of  vocational  educatl<». 
Vocational  education  had  a very  limited  meaning  and  Interest  for  most  of  the  social  scientists. 
The  extent  of  the  few  exceptions  Is  limited  to  relationships  with  industrial  and  business 
development  connisslons  or  to  some  tie  with  Industrial  economists,  making  detailed  studies  of 
business  and  Industrial  situations.  This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  best  working  relationship. 

The  social  scientists.  In  the  history  of  the  program,  have  never  particularly  concerned 
themselves,  as  I've  known  It,  with  Issues  and  problmns  of  vocational  education.  Neither  have 
they  *:oncerned  themselves  much  with  the  impact  that  vocational  and  technical  education  was 
expected  to  have  upon  the  labor  force  of  this  country  or  upon  the  careers  of  students.  When 
you  review  the  chronology  of  guidance,  you  will  find  that  social  scientists  appeared  from  time 
to  time  when  they  made  an  effort  to  delve  Int  0 the  problems  and  the  Influences  of  vocational 
education  through  the  medium  of  vocational  guidance.  After  passag^^  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  U.  S.  Commissioner  Keppel  Insisted  that  we  build  into  the  Division  of 
Vocational  auid  Technical  Education  the  disciplines  of  economics,  psychology,  and  anthropology. 

He  was  especially  Insistent  about  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  In  the  research  program  under 
Section  4(c)  of  P.L.  88-210.  If  you  examine  the  three  branches  In  that  division,  you  find  erne 
branch  dealing  with  employment  opportunities,  headed  by  a labor  economist;  there  Is  a secemd 
branch  dealing  with  human  resources,  directed  by  a psychologist.  Other  psychologists  on  that 
staff  deal  with  the  behavorlal  aspects  of  the  students  and  trainees  In  vocational  and  technical 
education.  The  third  branch  deals  with  educational  resources,  directed  by  a versatile  educator, 
who  would  also  qualify  as  a social  scientist  by  esqperlence  and  Interest.  This  observation 
reveals  the  first  Influence  In  the  Office  of  Education  toward  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
vocational  education  and  research. 

Mr.  Keppel  Insisted,  and  rightly  so,  that  we  deal  with  program  evaluatlcsi  by  bringing 
economists,  particularly  a labor  economist,  and  a sociologist  Into  the  division  to  assist  us  in 
structuring  an  evaluation  program.  The  . new  law  under  which  we  are  operating  requires  an 
evaluation  by  a 12-person,  ad  hoc  groi^),  at  Intervals  of  no  less  than  every  five  years.  The 
first  one  Is  getting  \inderway  now.  The  Council  will  be  appointed  by  Secretary  Gardner.  They 
are  obliged,  under  the  law,  to  report  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  President  by 
January  1,  1968.  I feel  q^te  certain  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  will  be  very 
Insistent  that  there  be  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  that  evaluation— a nationwide  appraisal 
of  what  has  happened  or  what  Is  going  on  In  vocational  educatl^,  particularly  related  to  the 
purposes  In  the  new  Act. 
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the  irilZc77f  tie"  Participation  and 

inter-locking  seminars  as  an  inlerviM  °'^  sponsored  three 

There  were  mi-time  socL^gist  tlJjchSS  t1  Uelon^lS® 
day.  The  general  objective  was  to  heS  ou^staff  S 

these  other  disciplines  have  upon  vocational  and  teeh^n^  various  influences 

is  presently  conducting  a study  sponsored  bv  the  por.  ^ o Brookings  Institution 

Vocational  Lucation.  iJ  ScSes  a sSiS  Cor^ration  on  Economic  Issues  in 

economic  issues  in  vocational  education  bemno*  th  attempt  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 

participation,  witein  inJeSiS  0?  slJu  Sr  significant 

Technology  Curriculum  Workshop  conducted  last  sunmer  ^ PeOTle1eS*i^^r^^i!!®^^®  Institute  of 
world  to  participate  in  planning  the  develotmentlf 

curriculum  In  the  elementary  secondly  SJlf  TcuiSISlSruf.." 
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vocational  educators  and  the  guidance  people,  too.  It  should  nrobably  greatly  alarm  the  social 
scientists,  too,  because,  if  there  is  some  substance  to  this,  and  I m inclined  to  believe  there 
is,  then  the  influence  of  the  social  scientists  can  be  critical  or  pivotal  on  an  educational 
program.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Harbison  and  Myers  book,  '’Education, 
Manpower,  and  Economic  Growth,”  which  lists  many  references  that  argue  against  vocational  edu- 
cation in  secondary  schools*  Personally,  I think  the  arguments  are  not  very  well  Justified  in 
terms  of  social  and  econcmic  conditions,  but  these  two  reputable  economists  think  differently. 

Of  course,  they  make  their  case  and  rightly  so,  but  the  educator,  the  vocational  educator,  and 
the  guidance  person  are  going  to  have  to  examine  such  theories  very  carefully  before  they  became 
the  slaves  of  something  that  could  become  defunct  in  a serious  social  situation  in  this  country. 
This  is  an  illustration  to  show  how  you  ceui  be  influenced  rightly  or  wrongly  by  the  theories  of 
good  thinking  social  scientists. 

In  consideration  of  the  objectives  of  the  conference,  we  need  to  examine  the  status  of 
guidance  in  vocational  education,  and  to  identify  the  problem  areas.  The  matter  of  the  status 
of  vocational  education,  and  of  guidance  in  vocational  education  was  examined  by  the  panel  of 
consultants  that  was  brought  about  by  President  Kennedy's  education  message  in  I96I.  The  panel, 
as  you  know,  produced  the  report,  "Education  in  a Changing  World  of  Work."  The  recommendations 
that  came  out  of  that  report  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  and 
set  the  stage  for  many  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  vocational  education. 

Very  briefly,  the  principal  thing  about  the  new  Act  which  has  meaning  for  the  seminar,  has 
to  do  with  the  six  purposes  that  are  spelled  out  in  that  Act.  They  represent  one  approach  to 
what  we  are  calling  a total  balanced  program  of  vocational  education.  The  first  of  the  six 
deals  with  programs  for  youth  in  high  school.  The  number  one  purpose  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  sets  up  an  important  but  some^diat  controversial  issue.  Some  economists 
contend  that  vocational  education,  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  United  States,  has  no  ’^lace  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  second  of  the  six  concerns  vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  c<»npleted  or  left 
the  high  school,  and  yiho  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market.  This  requires  a type  of  post-high  school  or  an  area  program  that  can  accommodate  the 
younger  or  older  dropout  from  school  as  well  as  high  school  graduates*  In  my  own  view,  one 
weakness  of  the  education  system  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  a person  could  make  the  wrong 
choice,  an  inadvertent  mistake,  and  suffer  from  it  all  of  his  life.  I am  sure  many  of  you  know 
of  companions,  friends  or  associates,  who  made  the  wrong  decision  somewhere— they  dropped  out 
of  school  prematurely,  or  they  made  the  wrong  choice  of  a career— and  then  suffered  severe 
penalties  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  A total  balanced  program  of  education  should  permit  a 
citizen,  young  or  old,  to  correct  his  mistakes--at  any  time  during  his  life— thus  having 
recourse  to  a variety  of  educational  services  for  personal  readjustment  when  required. 

The  third  of  the  six  purposes  is  vocational  education  for  those  who  have  alredy  entered  the 
labor  market  and  need  training  or  retraining  to  update  or  upgrade  their  job  skills. 

The  fourth  of  the  six  purposes  has  to  do  with  the  vocational  education  for  persons  vrtio  have 
academic,  social,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  frcsn  succeeding  in  regular  vocational 
education  programs.  We  were  disappointed  to  find  in  our  first  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
expenditures  under  the  new  Act,  that  less  than  three  percent  of  the  money  had  been  devoted  in 
the  states  for  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs.  Admittedly,  to  identify  the  needs  of 
these  people  and  assist  them  to  find  a program  that  suits  their  needs  is  a most  difficult  task. 

It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  motivate  these  people  to  permit  educational  growth.  Many  e^e 
adults  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  «uid  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve 
stability  or  advancement  in  employment.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and 
other  federal  legislation,  also  offers  opportunities  for  this  type  of  training. 


The  fifth  of  these  purposes  has  to  do  with  the  construction  of  facilities— a "first"  such 
use  for  vocational  education  federal  funds.  About  40  percent  of  last  year's  funds  went  into 
the  construction  of  new  facilities.  These  funds  are  bringing  about  dramatic  developments  in 
the  building  of  a great  variety  of  area  vocational  education  facilities,  such  as:  departments  of 
comprehensive  high  schools;  secondary  vocational  area  schools;  specialized  vocational-technical 
high  schools;  technical  institutes;  post-secondary  types  of  area  schools;  the  junior  and 
community  colleges;  and  the  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  The  bottleneck  of  the  lack  of 
physical  plant  became  acute  when  we  began  to  implement  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
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of  1962.  You  would  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  programs  that  must  use  faciltiies  of  all  kinds— 
garages,  abandoned  school  buildings,  or  whatever  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a fact  that  the  program 
cannot  move  forward  until  there  are  some  respectable  facilities  available  for  people  to  use 
and  profit  from  bona  fide,  high  quality  training  programs. 

The  last  of  these  purposes  which,  incidentally,  bears  directly  on  guidance,  has  to  do  with 
what  we  call  the  ancillary  services.  This  was  designed  by  the  Congress  to  assure  quality  in 
all  vocational  education  programs— elements  such  as  teacher  training,  supervision,  program 
evaluation,  special  demonstration  experimental  programs  at  the  State  level,  development  of 
instructional  materials.  State  administration  and  leadership,  periodic  evaluation  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  programs,  and  studies  dealing  with  information  regarding  current  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities.  There  is  a specific  reference  to  vocational 
guidance  kservices.  In  the  '’officiar*  definition  of  vocational  education  in  the  new  Act, 
vocational  guidance  is  mentioned  specifically  as  an  important  area  to  be  financed  with  the 
grant  funds  that  come  to  the  States. 

Another  of  the  conference  purposes  has  to  do  with  stimulating  interdisciplinary  research 
interests.  We  have  made  noticeable  progress  in  research  in  the  last  two  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  Meaningful,  substantial,  and  reliable  research  on  real  problems  can  now  be 
carried  out.  This  seminar  should  lead  us  to  some  problems  in  the  field  of  guidance,  and  hope- 
fully, attract  the  interest  of  the  social  scientist  to  help  solve  these  problems  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  recommendations  that  has  come  out  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Specialized  Personnel.  This  distinguised  subcommittee  is  made  up  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Felix  Robb 
of  Peabody  College  and  Ralph  Boynton  of  the  Bank  of  America.  One  of  their  many  recommendations, 
with  respect  to  vocational  guidance,  was  how  to  bring  what  they  call  the  ^'user,’^  that  is  the 
potential  employer,  and  the  product  of  the  public  schools— the  graduate  or  the  dropout— closer 
together  instead  of  relying  on  the  counselor  in  this  country  to  do  this  tremendous  Job  t'oat 
needs  to  be  done.  They  are  talking  about  a new  kind  of  person,  a coordinator  who  would  work 
with  the  counselor  in  bringing  the  user  closer  together  with  the  product  of  the  public  schools. 
They  also  recommend  the  establishment  of  a sophisticatLd  center  of  occupational  information  in 
every  State  that  would  bring  to  the  entire  public  school  system  a constant  flow  of  labor  market 
information.  Job  requirements,  and  training  opportunities.  Obviously,  these  recommendations 
would  require  substsintial  financing  and  some  real  aggressive  action  in  this  country. 

The  matter  of  projecting  long  range  needs  and  goals  is  one  of  the  basic  charges  in  the  new 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  programs  that  are  to  be  designed  and  operated  must  be 
geared  to  potential  Jcb  opportunities. 

There  is  a growing  interest  in  the  benefit-cost  analysis  method  of  budgeting  and  planning. 
Very  briefly,  it  tries  to  measure  the  benefit  you  want  to  accomplish  in  a program  by  putting  a 
cost  figure  on  it  and  by  making  a decision  as  to  whether  the  benefit  you  identified  is  worth  the 
cost,  or  whether  you  want  to  modify  the  benefit  and  change  the  cost.  You  attempt  to  measure 
objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality,  and  then  put  a price  tag  on  them  and  proceed  to 
try  to  reach  these  objectives.  This  is  an  approach  to  the  matter  of  projecting  long  range  needs 
and  goals,  and  it  is  significantly  identified  as  one  of  the  conference  objectives.  If  you  want 
to  address  yourselves  to  something  very  pertinent  in  terms  of  guidance,  you  could  try  to  take  the 
benefit-cost  approach.  What  is  the  long  time  goal  of  guidance  in  vocational  education,  and 
which  objectives  are  realistic  this  year,  next  year,  or  five  years  from  now;  finally,  compare 
them  with  conditions  expected  fifteen  years  from  now  by  the  American  Institute  of  Research. 

Another  one  of  the  objectives  has  to  do  with  establishing  policy  and  program  guidelines. 
There  is  a tremendous  educational  training  program  being  carried  on  by  private  industry  and 
business.  It  runs  into  billions  of  dollars  and  far  outreaches  the  financial  magnitude  of  our 
programs.  You  could  also  go  to  the  military,  or  the  private  schools  of  this  country,  and  find 
a vast  investment  in  these  training  programs.  To  the  extent  that  we  can,  and  keeping  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Act,  we  are  establishing  policies  and  program  guidelines,  which  are 
based  primarily  on  the  statement  of  purpose  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Let  me  read  this  purpose  to  you:  The  purpose  of  this  act,  meaning  Public  Law  88-210,  is 
to  ^'authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  existing 
programs  of  vocational  education,  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education,  and  to 
provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue 
their  vocational  training  on  a full-time  basis,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities 
of  the  State— those  in  high  school,  those  who  tove  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal 
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education  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special  educational 
handicaps— will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  hi^  quality, 
which  is  realistiJ  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employttent, 
and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  intewsts,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training."  That 
purpose  was  developed  by  a great  number  of  people,  including  some  very  distinguished  congressmen. 

If  that  part  of  the  phrase  that  has  to  do  with  authorizing  Federal  grants,  etc.  and  the  States, 
was  deleted  and  you  Just  stated  the  remaining  section  as  the  basic  purpose  of  vocational  education, 
guidance  and  education  in  this  country,  you  would  have  said  it  most  eloquently. 


Another  objective  of  the  conference  has  to  do  with  coordinating  and  exchanging  information, 
which  could  be  wrapped  up  in  the  word  communication— you  could  also  add  to  that  the  dimension  of 
coordination  and  cooperation.  Interagency  coordination  and  cooperation  is  very  important  to 
assure  meaningful  programs. 

We  are  coming  to  a period  now  where  we  need  to  identify  and  train  an  entirely  new  brand  of 
leadership.  Those  of  you  who  are  concerning  yourselves  with  training  new  leadership  should  take 
a look  at  this  need.  The  new  leaders  would  be  persons  who  are  thorou^ly  familiar  with  all  of 
the  programs  that  are  directed  toward  the  Purpose  that  I just  read,  and  would  have  a high  degree 
of  skill  in  applying  the  resources  of  those  programs  at  the  right  place,  the  right  time,  and 
without  confusing  the  recipient  of  the  services.  Recently,  I was  in  Mli^esota  visiting  one  of 
three  experimental  programs  we  are  conducting  with  the  cooperation  of  13  Federal  agencies. 

Dr.  John  McCauley  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  I are  co-chairmen  of  these  three  experimental 
projects.  We  call  them  "concerted  services  training  projects."  The  \rtiole  idea  of  this  experi- 
ment is  to  try  to  demonstrate  that  without  any  new  money  or  authority,  we  can  coordinate  the 
resources  of  13  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  three  counties— one  in  New 
Mexico,  one  in  Arkansas,  and  one  in  Minnesota.  The  three  local  county  administrators  of  these 
programs  have  entirely  different  backgrounds  of  experience  and  professional  training.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  measure  the  results  of  close  coordination  of  these  many  prograsis  and  agencies. 
These  projects  are  examples  of  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  forward  to  in  the  develojment 
of  a whole  new  kind  of  leadership,  particularly  in  vocational  education  and  guidance. 


Next,  I mention  the  need  to  reduce  the  time  lag  between  research,  theory,  and  practice. 
The  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Resewch  in  the  Office  of  Education  has  a technical 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  persons  ftram  industry,  labor,  education,  and  research.  This 
committee  is  vitally  concerned  about  disseminating  and  applying  research  results  at  the 
operation  level.  You  know  very  well  it  doesn't  do  a bit  of  good  to  conduct  research  which  is 
never  used.  Obviously,  this  objective  has  the  utmost  inqxjrtance  in  this  seminar. 


The  examination  of  change  and  \rtiat  we  call  systems  approach  to  vocational  education  would 
be  helpful  at  this  point.  A little  publication  here  at  The  University,  the  SEC  Newsletter  on 
the  conference  on  Strategy  for  Educational  Change,  contains  the  following  observations  about 
change:  paraphrasing  Dr.  Kurt  Lewin  description  of  "Theoretical  Formulations  for  Change." 

The  first  phase  is  "unflreeze."  The  second  is  "move,"  Md  the  third  is  "refreeze."  He  bases 
these  theoretical  formulations  on  the  assumption  that  people  change  to  Improve  their  present 
position  or  to  avoid  a worse  condition.  He  says  the  unfreezing  involves  a kind  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present.  No  one  should  have  any  trouble  coming  to  that  point.  Movement  to  a 
new  condition  is  achieved  by  inducement  or  reward.  Refreezing  involves  the  establishment  of 
an  equilibrium  after  a new  level  of  behavior  has  been  reached. 

Perhaps,  still  more  applicable  to  us  is  Dr.  Philo  T.  Farnsworth's  application  model  of 
education  to  bring  about  change.  "First,  recognize  and  articuli.te  the  need."  I presume  this 
seminar  is  going  to  address  itself  to  that.  Secondly,  "propose  a solution."  This  seminar  will 
not  have  carried  out  its  work  if  it  can't  propose  some  solutions  to  our  problems.  "Third, 
create  an  interest  in  the  suggested  solution."  "The  fourth  is  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of 
the  program."  We  either  have  it,  and  it  is  demonstrated  successfully,  or  we  ought  to  set  it 
up,  and  demonstrate  it.  "Fifth,  invite  groi^  and  public  interest  in  the  program.  I'm  quite 
sure  we  have  not  been  successful  in  generating  public  interest  in  vocational  guidance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  certainly  is  becoming  evident  that  many  people  aie  identifying  the  guidance  j 
problem  as  the  "key"  problem  of  education  and  vocational  education  in  this  country.  If  you  ! 

know  the  history  of  vocational  education,  you  will  identify  these  steps  that  have  been  j 

enumerated.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  is  the  "sixth  one,  which  is  obtaining  official 
approval  and  financing."  "The  seventh  step  is  taking  action  to  remove  legal  restrictions." 

We  have  some  legal  restrictions  appearing  already  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  one  of 
them  of  great  importance  is  the  absence  of  a provision  for  stipends  in  the  research  program. 

There  will  be  efforts  made  to  seek  an  amendment  which  removes  this  inhibiting  legal  '> 

Q restriction  to  the  implementation  of  research  programs  and  leadership  development. 
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Closely  correllated  with  change  are  the  results  of  using  the  systems  approach*  What  we 
see  developing  in  vocational  education  across  the  country  is  what  you  might  call  an  over** 
simplified  systems  approach  to  vocational  education.  This  system  starts  something  liXe  this# 

You  begin  with  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  legislation#  This  includes  all  the  Federal  and 
State  laws^  local  provisions  for  programs^  appropriations— all  legal  authority  to  move  ahead# 

The  second  step  is  the  matter  of  the  development  of  regulations^  policies^  procedures^  guide- 
lines at  all  levels— Federal^  State^  and  locals  and^  hopefully^  very  well  coordinated.  The 
third  step^  in  vocational  education  particularly^  but  in  many  other  programs  too^  is  the  State 
plan*  It  is  sin^)ly  a basic  contract  which  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  vdiich  a State  will 
conduct  a program. 

The  next  item  in  the  system  is  dynamic  and  dramatic  ^ >diich  we  call  the  projected  activities 
program.  Each  State  is  required  to  submit  to  us  an  explanation  of  vdiat  they  propose  to  do  in 
the  next  year  with  the  funds  they  have— Federal^  State > and  local.  They  are  to  give  an  explana- 
tion and  Justification  of  this  proposed  program.  A State  does  not  get  any  money— this  is  part 
of  the  system— until  its  projected  acti\i.ties  program  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  approved. 

This  is  a cooperative  venture  between  the  State  and  the  Nation  in  trying  to  bring  about  the 
maximum  use  of  the  dollar.  The  next  step  in  this  system  is  reporting,  primarily  involving  the 
submission  of  annual  statistical,  financial,  and  descriptive  reports#  The  reports  \thich  have 
come  in  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  Act,  the  fiscal  year  I965,  are  being  reviewed  very  care- 
fully. 

The  projections  for  I967,  incidentally,  will  be  due  May  1%  Each  State,  through  these 
vehicles  will  say  what  it  proposes  to  do  in  the  fiscal  year  I967#  Here  you  have  the  beginning 
of  the  feedback  into  the  system.  In  addition,  the  evaluation  ^ich  I have  already  mentioned 
should  be  a very  valuable  feedback  into  this  system.  A similar  effoart  will  be  made  to  measure 
what  is  not  being  done,  or  rather  ^o  is  not  being  served,  ^diy,  ^diere  are  they,  idio  are  they, 
etc.  That  will  be  a very  significant  aspect  of  the  feedback.  Of  course,  the  research  program 
is  really  a kind  of  wrap  up  in  the  system  because  the  research  program  should  be  operating 
continuously  to  feed  back  its  results  into  the  whole  system.  If  the  system  is  working  properly, 
it  should  result  in  a constantly  improved  and  expanded  program.  That  is  an  over-simplification 
of  what  we  call  a systems  approach  in  vocational  education,  and  I commend  it  to  the  guidance 
people  for  similar  use* 

Finally,  we  need  to  be  concerned  with  these  challenges.  I ask  myself  and  you,  "Can  we  in 
our  American  society,  in  fact,  provide  education  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people?"  We 
have  expounded  this  philosophy  ever  since  I have  known  anything  about  education.  We  have 
professed  to  be  committed  to  an  educational  program  that  will  educate  ^11  the  children  of  all 
the  people.  I say  the  challenge  is,  "Can  we  in  fact  provide  education  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people,  or  is  that  Just  seme  kind  of  a trite  statement  of  purpose  and  some  kind  of 
far  off  dream?" 

Furthermore,  "Can  we  attain  in  a practical  way,  and  in  a democratic  manner,  the  goal  of 
developing  all  persons  to  their  maximum  potential  ability?"  We  profess  to  do  this;  we  profess 
to  be  committed  to  it.  Again,  the  serious  question  and  challenge  is— can  we,  in  fact,  attain 
such  a goal? 

The  next  challenge  is  one  we  have  read  amd  heard  of  for  many  years— I know  the  guidance 
people  will  be  familiar  with  it— "Can  we,  in  fact,  match  people  with  Jobs  in  a democratic  way 
in  this  country?"  Can  we  match  people  with  Jobs  in  the  framework  of  freedom  of  choice? 

Next,  "Can  we  provide  appropriate  education  and  training  for  all  persons  who  need  it  and 
can  profit  by  it?"  This  is  a commitment  of  vocational  education.  We  profess  to  offer  training 
opportunities  for  all  persons  who  need  it  and  can  profit  by  it*  Can  we  do  that  in  fact? 

Then  looking  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  country,  "Can  we  provide  education  and  training 
for  all  kinds  of  Jobs,  from  the  least  skilled  to  the  most  technical  and  professionally  demanding?" 

The  last  challenging  question— "Can  we,  in  fact,  provide  appropriate  education  and  training 
in  all  kinds  of  institutions  in  this  country,  both  public  and  private,  and  stop  the  either-or 
argument  that  constantly  goes  on?"  These  are  the  charges,  the  challenges,  the  responsibilities 
that  the  public  of  this  country  is  expecting  us  to  carry  out  in  education  and  vocational 
education  programs  today. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOFMENT  ACTIVITIBS 
DIVISION  OF  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
U.S.  OinCE  OF  EDUCATION 


Duane  M#  Nielsen,  Director 
Educational  Resources  Develojcient  Branch 


I welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  here  this  week.  May  I extend  to  you  the  greetings 
of  our  Washington  staff  and  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  for  j^our  interest  in  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  your  willingness  to  participate  in  this  timely  and  important  conference. 

We  are  midway  in  what  will  surely  he  the  most  dynamic  decade  in  the  history  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  this  country.  It  will  either  be  dynamic  in  our  ability  to  successfully  iden- 
tify and  confront  the  challenges  and  problems  which  we  face,  or  more  dramatically  in  our  failure  to 
do  so.  This  conference  is  focused  on  a segment  of  these  challenges,  problems  and  opportunities. 

^t  is  why  you  are  here  and  why  you  will  participate  actively.  It  is  why  you  will  go  home  and 
translate  the  ideas  discussed,  concepts  developed  and  procedures  identified  into  effective  voca- 
tional guidance  programs.  We  wish  you  success  in  this  conference  and  in  your  individual  efforts  in 
the  interest  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  You  are  the  keys  to  action.  We  urge  you  to 
accept  this  responsibility  in  your  participation  here  this  week  and  in  your  subsequent  activities. 

I have  divided  this  overview  of  our  research  and  development  activities  into  four  categories. 
First,  I have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  July  1 reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  our 
current  organizational  structure.  Second > I will  give  you  a progress  report  on  the  fiscal  I965 
activltiM  of  our  division  operated  under  Section  4 (c)  of  P.L.  88-210,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  Third,  I would  like  to  suggest  some  priority  areas  for  research  and  development 
concentration.  Fourth,  I will  review  the  guidance  and  counseling  projects  currently  supported 
by  our  program. 


Reorganization 

When  the  Department  of  Education  was  created  by  Congress  in  1867,  the  new  government  unit  was 
authorized  to  have  a Commissioner  of  Education  and  three  clerks.  Total  budget;  $9,400  a year. 
Ninety- three  years  later  — in  i960  — the  Office  of  Education  had  1,100  employees  and  was  running 
20  separate  education  programs  with  annual  expenditures  of  $500,000,000.  Today,  the  Office  of 
Education  is  handling  more  than  4o  education  programs  with  more  than  $3,300,000,000  authorized. 

It  has  1,600  employees. 

The  statistics  demonstrate  the  obvious.  Education  has  finally  come  into  its  own.  It  is  not 
growing  — it  is  exploding.  Congress  has  given  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  major  responsibilities 
for  carrying  out  programs  to  inqprove  American  education. 

Early  in  I965,  the  President  of  the  United  States  — at  the  request  of  HEV;  Secretary 
Celebrezze  — appointed  a special  Task  Force  "to  advise  and  assist  the  Office  of  Education  meet 
its  new  program  responsibilities."  The  Task  Force,  headed  by  Dwight  Ink  of  the  Atomic  Conmission, 
included  members  of  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

For  three  months,  the  Ink  group  probed,  questioned,  investigated,  and  evaluated.  On  June  1*^^, 
1965,  the  Task  Force  completed  its  work.  Four  days  later.  Secretary  Celebrezze  submitted  the  Task 
Force  s recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Cabinet.  The  Task  Force  concluded  that  the  Office 
of  Education  had  become  "ffagraented  and  unduly  layered"  by  a patchwork  of  organizational  unitr 
created  for  each  new  education  law  — sometimes  for  each  new  title  of  a law.  A reorganization  was 
necessary.  But  the  neat  little  boxes  were  only  part  of  the  story. 

The  Ink  group  singled  out  a most  important  element  in  revamping  the  Office  of  Education  — new 
blood.  First  priority,  said  the  Task  Force,  is  to  recruit  new  personnel.  It  urged  that  competent 
personnel  from  disciplines  other  than  professional  education  be  carefully  considered  for  service  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  called  for  an  Ad  Hoc  committee  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  iden- 
tify vacancies,  review  applications,  and  set  up  recruiting  teams.  It  asked  for  hard-hitting  re- 
cruiting efforts  at  both  professional  and  clerical  levels. 
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DAVR  Organizational  Structure  Effective  July  1|  196^ 
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As  the  Ink  proposals  were  carried  into  effect,  the  Office  of  Education  prepared  for  orderly 
chaos.  Eight  hundred  new  personnel  had  to  be  hired  — including  many  top-level  super-graders. 
Personnel  from  defunct  bureaus  had  to  be  reassigned.  Additional  office  speuie  had  to  be  found 
In  buildings  outside  400  Maryland  Avenue.  The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  for  example,  went 
ftpoBi  187  to  336  posltlaiB.  Entire  bureaus  were  moved  physically  to  new  locations.  Other 
bureaus  merely  evaporated. 

The  major  reorganization  and  adjustment  Involving  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
research  and  developnent  program,  and  the  administration  of  Section  4(c)  of  P.L.  88-210,  Is  that 
we  were  formerly  the  Oeciqpatlonal  Research  and  Planning  Program  (ORP)  In  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  (DVTE).  We  are  now  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 
(DAVR)  in  the  new  Bureau  of  Research  (BR)  as  shown  In  the  DVTE  structure  after  reorganization  In 
Tr«n«pnrency  li  additional  DAVR  organizational  and  staffing  detail  Is  given  In  Transparency  2. 


Specific  procedures  have  been  Implemented  to  assure  close  coordination  and  connunlcatlon 
between  DAVR  and  DVTE.  This  Is  essential  If  research  and  development  and  program  operation  are 
to  render  effective  service.  Joint  staff  meetings,  ocnmittees,  project  and  program  review  are 
parts  of  this  effort.  There  are  definite  advantages  to  DAVR  and  the  other  OE  research  programs 
being  centralized  in  the  new  Bureau  of  Research.  Uniform  procedures  and  a coordinated  concentra- 
tion on  research  and  developKcnt  priorities  In  education  should  result  In  Increased  program 
efficiency.  One  ccmblned  policies  and  procedures  docvnent  for  the  Bureau  of  Research  has  been 
prepared.  All  proposals  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Research,  U.S.  Office  01  Education, 
where  they  will  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate  Dlvlsloi  for  processing. 


IT  1965  PROGRESS  REPORT 


On  June  30,  1965,  the  Occupational  Research  and  Planning  Program  (DAVR  since  July  l) 
coo^leted  Its  first  year  of  activity.  Although  the  program  had  been  In  operation  sll^tly  less 
than  nine  months  the  response  was  Impressive.  In  sunnary: 

- 47^  proposals  were  received,  almost  double  our  January 
196^  estimate.  Assuming  that  each  proposal  represents 
five  man  days  of  effort  by  those  In  the  research  com- 
munity on  vocational  problems,  the  program  generated 
2,400  man  days  of  effort  at  no  expense  to  the  Govertsnent. 

- Iw  proposals  or  31  percent  of  the  total  received  were 
approved  by  the  Conmlssloner  and  all  will  become  firm 
contracts  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

- The  total  appropriation  of  $11.8^  million  for  fiscal  year 
196^  was  expended. 

The  distributions  of  projects  approved  during  fiscal  I965  are  shown  In  the  next  four  trans- 
parencies. A brief  examination  of  these  distributions  provides  an  overview  of  the  scope  and 
diversity  of  program  activity.  Transparency  3 Indicates  the  distribution  of  approved  projects 
by  areas  of  major  Impact. 


TRAMSPAHENCY  3.  DISTRIBUTICRI  OF  APIROVED  VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  BY  AREAS  OF  MAJOR  IMPACT, 

FY  1965  (Nj147) 


36b  Analysis 
Testing  and  Evaluation 


6 hi 

6 4^ 


Currlculun 


13  ^ 


School  Organization!  Administratloniand 
Special  Programs 

Methods  I Material , Media 

Teacher  Education  and  Training 


7 % 

7 % 

22  16^ 
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Iiidivldufll  and  Social  Characteristics 

Career  Choice 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Special  Groups  (Drop-outs,  Adults, 
Disadvantaged,  and  Slo.'  Learners) 

Research  and  Development  Planning  and 
Administration 


14 

5 

8 

19 

4o 


lOCi 

3^; 

% 

13^ 

26-; 


n 4.  Of  project  into  areas  of  major  impact  yielded  a l6  percent 

distrpution  of  approved  projects  for  teacher  education  and  training,  13  percent  for  immprtiiifo 
Rational  needs  of  dropouts,  adults,  disadvantaged  and  slow  learners;  26  percent  fofthe 
training  a^  suport  of  research  personnel,  and  the  rest  scattered  among  thfother  eight  class  if  i- 
Planni^  and  a^nistration  area  includes  two  vocational  research  centSs!  24  State 
Vocational  Rese^ch  Coordinating  Units,  and  several  small  projects  aimed  at  improving  research 
i^^ement.  A high  multiplier  effect  from  these  projects  is  expected  and  reflects  ^sound  first- 
^ar  investment  in  program  growth  potential.  The  number  indicated  for  guidance  and  counseline 
does  not  include  several  projects  which  have  eome  relevancy  to  this  arej^^  These  and  others^ 

w"?  presentation.  Sere  ?s  a SasLbly 

good  distribution  of  projects  covering  topics  stressed  during  FY  '65,  e.g.  identification  of 
emerging  job  opportunities,  optimum  location  of  vocational  schools,  evalmtiorS  teSS 
certification  requ^eraents,  in-service  training  for  vocational  teachers,  and  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  state  vocational  education  planning  organizational  and  edministr^ve  capabilities 
de  are  also  supporting  or  participating  in  a number  of  projects  concerned  with  exploitine  mw 
information  handling  techniques  through  computer-assisted  instruction,  and  electwnij  data 
P~ees.ln«  of  Itformtlon  on  the  stotlstlee  of  the  poeetlonal  ej^te.  inTon  reeSS  ertSltlee 
completed  or  in  process.  Application  of  systems  analysis  and  operation  research  technioues  to 
major  vocational  problems  is  also  being  attempted. 

^^^^^^^^ae^d^ibutions  by  branch,  submitting  institution  and  type  of  project  are  given  in 

TRAIISPARENCY  4.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPROVED  VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  BY  BRANCH  SUBMITTING  INSTITUTION  AND  TYPS,FY  I965. 


BRANCH 

H:147 

SUBMITTING 
INSTITUTIOII  (N:147) 

TYPE  (I;:147) 

EO  HRD 

ERD 

College 

or 

University 

State 

Education 

Department 

Local 

Education 

Agency 

Private 

Organization 

Res.  E-D-P  Tag.  C 

RCU 

13  36 

98 

105 

25 

7 

10 

46  42  33  2 

24 

9;  2hi 

72f. 

16-1 



321  297.  22^-  l?i 

16^ 

BRANCH 

EO  - Employment  Opportunities 

HRD  - Human  Resources  Development 

ERD  - Educational  Resources  Development 


TYPE 

Res.  Research 

E-D-P  Experimental,  Development,  and  Pilot 
Tag.  Training 
C Center 

RCU  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

The  distribution  by  Branch  shows  6?  percent  of  the  projects  falling  under  Educational  Resources 

°^P  hS  ^ Reso^ces  Develoment,  and  9 percent  under  Employment  Oppor- 

tunitxes.  pie  high  percentage  in  Educational  Resources  is  consistent  with  the  relatively  heaw 
emphasis  noted  above  on  training  programs  and  on  demonstration  projects. 

O 

RIC 


I 
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The  problen  of  attracting  competent  behavioral  scientists  to  work  on  vocational  aspects  of 
h»an  resources  developnenti  and  ccnpetent  economists  to  undertake  occiQiational  research  projects 
has  delayed  the  response  in  these  two  areas*  The  situation  is  isproving,  but  for  the  next  few 
years  we  will  be  in  coBqpetition  with  other  research  and  development  nrograna  for  behavioral  and 
social  science  research  talent* 

A substantial  nunber  of  approved  projects  - 72  percent  - vent  to  colleges  atvl  universities* 

These  statistics  can  be  misleading^  however,  because  many  university  projects  were  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  State  and  local  school  systems. 

A better  balance  was  achieved  in  the  distribution  of  types  of  projects*  Thirty«tvo  percent 
was  for  research,  29  percent  for  experimental,  developmental  and  pilot  programs,  22  percent  for 
training,  and  17  percent  for  research  centers  and  State  Coordinating  Units*  The  relatively  large 
proportion  of  experioental  and  training  projects  should  yield  early  and  visible  results  and 
thereby  make  iaaedlate  contributions  to  an  linproved  vocational  system* 

The  geographical  distribution  shown  in  Treuisparency  3 reflects  a cone  ^ration  of  projects  in 
California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  ^7  percent  of  the  total  msiber  in 
these  five  States*  Only  13  States  show  no  approved  projects  during  fiscal  1965^ 


TRANSPARENCY  ^ DISTRXBUrK^  OF  APPROVED  VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS  BY  STATES,  FY  I965*  (N:l47) 


Alabama 

0 

Nebraska 

Alaska 

0 

Nevada 

Arizona 

1 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas 

2 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

California 

16 

New  York 

Colorado 

5 

North  Carolina 

Connecticut 

2 

North  Dakota 

Delaware 

1 

Ohio 

District  of  Colunbla 

4 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Florida 

7 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

2 

Rhode  Island 

Hawaii 

0 

South  Carolina 

Idaho 

2 

South  Dakota 

Illinois 

11 

Zndisna 

0 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

4 

Texas 

Kansas 

1 

Utah 

Kentucky 

3 

Vermont 

Louisiana 

1 

Virginia 

Maine 

0 

Washington 

Maryland 

3 

West  Virginia 

Massachusetts 

5 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

9 

Wyooing 

Minnesota 

3 

Mississippi 

1 

Missouri 

2 

Montana 

1 

i. 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

12 

2 

1 

5 

7 

4 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

2 

0 

7 
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Location  of  the  two  research  and  development  centers,  the  five  research  and  developoerit  units 
and  the  24  State  research  coordinating  units  is  shown  in  Transparencies  6,  7^  and  8* 

These  concentratiems  of  resources  for  specialised  purposes  have  proven  to  be  quite  productive* 

Those  States  without  research  and  development  units  will  be  invited  to  suhnit  proposals  this  spring 
for  the  estsblisfament  of  RCU's* 
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Trsmsparency  o 

tjOCi^lON  OF  THE  TWO  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 


Transparency  7 

LOCATICN'  C'F  THE  FIVE  FESEAFCH  A\0  DEVELCTMENT  tMTS 
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TraLnsparency  8 

LOCATION  OF  THE  21  STATE  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNITS 

(The  States  in  white  have  BCU*s) 
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Overalli  the  statistics  indicate  program  activity  at  a much  hi^er  level  than  we  expected, 
vniere  imbalances  existedi  adjustments  have  been  sou^t  throu^  active  solicitation  and  sponsor- 
ship of  needed  studies*  We  expect  to  do  more  of  this  as  our  professional  staff  expands. 

The  Conditions  and  Procedures  and  the  Federal  Regulations  governing  the  submission  and 
handling  of  proposals  and  the  administration  of  contrwts  were  first  issued  in  November  1^4. 

Over  15 f 000  copies  have  been  distributed  throu^out  the  educational  and  research  communities. 

In  Marchy  supplementary  Conditions  and  Procedures  were  issued  for  submitting  proposals  on 
vocational  research  centers , and  in  April  for  proposals  on  State  research  coordinating  units. 

A Preliminary  Statement  of  Guidelines  for  the  Occupational  Research  and  Planning  Program 
was  issued  simultaneously  with  the  Conditions  and  Procedures.  This  statement  of  program 
objectives  and  research  priorities  reinforced  the  more  legalistic  program  documents  and  enabled 
UB  to  announce  our  presence  and  state  our  program  interests  to  the  public.  More  then  15,000 
copies  have  been  distributed. 

Every  available  opportunity  has  been  followed  up  to  initiate  meetings  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  professional  societies,  foundations,  and  business  organizations  having  an  actual  or 
potential  role  in  vocational  research.  At  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  and  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  new  program  was  presented  to  large  and  receptive  audiences.  Presentations 
were  also  made  at  nine  regional  conferences,  conducted  in  Jemuary  and  February  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  and  their 
staffs. 

Modest  efforts  were  made  in  the  dissemination  of  research  results.  Lines  of  conmiunicaticw 
have  been  established  with  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  and  State  Department  of 
Education  Research  staffs  through  the  distribution  of  periodical  listings  and  abstracts  of 
proposals  received  and  funded.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  furnish  information  regularly 
to  research  Journals  and  newsletters. 

Directors  of  Centers  and  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  will  become  an  integral  part  of 
this  dissemination  and  communication  function. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Education  should  help  us  to  Improve  this  vital  function. 

The  Division  of  Research  Dissemination  and  Training  in  the  Bureau  of  Research  will,  among  other 
things,  make  available  an  Electronic  Data  Processing  System  for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and 
dissemination  of  research  infozmation. 

Closely  related  to  stimulation  and  dissemination  efforts  is  the  provision  of  consultative 
services  to  prospective  sponsors  of  proposals.  These  services  range  from  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  relative  merits  of  a budding  concept  to  lengthy  and  involved  meetings  and  exchanges  of 
correspondence  on  the  actual  development  and  drafting  of  a formal  proposal.  These  services 
provide  a rich  area  for  both  teaching  and  receiving  instruction  on  research  and  development  design 
and  methods;  they  probably  provide  the  most  severe  tests  of  the  professional  skills  and  attitudes 
of  the  program  research  staff.  We  have  not  been  able,  of  course,  to  accoomodate  all  requests. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  we  have  indirectly  expanded  our  consultative  capabilities  by 
funding  the  two  vocational  research  centers  and  24  State  research  coordinating  units.  In  addition, 
the  series  of  intensive  seminars  was  conducted  at  four  major  universities  for  vocational  researchers 
on  research  objectives  and  proposals  preparation  procedures  and  methods.  We  intend  to  continue 
to  expand  siqjport  for  this  type  of  activity.  Six  additional  research  smninars  will  be  conducted 
this  spring. 

The  earlier  mentioned  preponderance  of  university  sponsors  of  projects  in  fiscal  year  1965 
emphasizes  the  need  to  Improve  the  research  capabilities  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Most  of  the  efforts  discussed  above  point  in  this  direction.  The  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  school  districts  is  often  not  s>  much  a shortage  of  available  research  talent  as 
a need  for  training  professionally  qualified  persons  in  the  mechemics  of  preparing  pr<^sals.  The 
creation  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Research  gives  the  Office  of  Education  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
revamp  and  simplify  its  research  application  and  funding  procedures. 


O 
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Conslderable  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  and  maintain  close  relationships  with 
other  Government  agencies.  An  immediate  concern  is  with  working  out  effective  opera- 
ting relationships  between  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the 
Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  and  with  the  four  other  Divisions  In  the 
new  Bureau  of  Research:  Division  of  Research  Training  and  Dissemination:  Division  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Research}  Division  of  Hl^er  Education  Research;  and 
Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  Development, 

We  have, of  course,  considerable  experience  in  working  with  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  and  the  legislative  mandate  in  the  I963  Act  enables  us 
to  concentrate  on  providing  research  and  development  support  to  its  programs.  The 
disadvantages  of  organizational  separation  between  the  research  and  operating  programs 
should  be  offset  by  the  ability  of  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research  to 
focus  all  applicable  program  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  on  the  needs  of  the 
vocational  system.  For  example,  the  Division  of  Research  Training  and  Dissemination 
and  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and  Research  Development  offer  new  and  promising  support 


We  are  also  en^ed  in  efforts  to  define  the  vocational  implications  of  the  research 
provisions  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  have  been  active  in 
developing  methods  of  funding  comprehensive  projects  from  the  resources  of  several  other 
statutory  programs. 


In  improving  our  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies ^ we  have  concentrated 
principally  with  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training  of  the  Labor  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  With  QMAT  we  have  developed  a good  division  of 
labor  on  con5)lementary  research  and  development  areas  of  en^hasls.  We  are  working  out 
Joint  support  arrangements  for  vocationally  oriented  projects  involving  the  Office  of 
Econcmlc  Opportunities  and  the  Office  of  Education.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
plan  to  strengthen  program  contacts  with  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
and  with  agencies  such  as  Defense  and  NASA  which  also  make  major  investments  in  raan- 
poarer  research  and  training. 

PRIORITY  AREAS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CONCENTRATION 

^ 4 special  emphasis  have  been  selected  by  DAVR  for  priority  attention 

during  1966-1967.  These  areas  are  indicated  on  Transparency  9.  I will  discuss  these 
priority  areas  In  terms  of  their  application  to  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
pneral,  however,  the  implications  for  guidance  and  counseling  are  obvious,  particular Iv 
in  priority  seven. 


TRANSPARENCY  9 PRIORITY  AREAS  FOR  I966  AND  I967 

1.  Program  Evaluation 

2.  Curriculum  Experimentation  and  Develojment 

3.  Personal  and  Social  Significance  of  Work 

h.  Personnel  Recruitment  and  Development 

5.  Program  Organization  and  Administration 

6.  Adult  Education 

7.  Occupational  and  Other  Manpower  Information  and 
Career  Choice  Processes 

1.  Program  Evaluation 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  requires  that  a report  evaluating  Federally 
supported  programs  in  vocational  education  be  presented  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1968.  Research  projects  designed  to  contribute  to 
this  evaluation  have  a high  priority  since  they  must  necessarily  be  completed  well  in 
advance  of  the  January  1,  1968,  date.  Research  will  be  directed  to  the  followirg 
specific  problem  areas: 
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(1)  Determining  the  effectiveness  of  new  vocational  education  programs  supported 
by  Federal  funds  under  the  I963  Act  with  reference  to  career  patterns,  employ- 
ment records,  and  incomes  of  graduates  and  non-graduates | the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  vocational  and  on-the-job  training  considered  necessary  by  employers; 
high  school  dropout  rates;  and  other  measurable  factors  relating  to  the  success 
or  lack  of  success  of  participants  in  such  programs.  Particular  attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  aspect  of  vocational 
education;  e.g,,  the  extent  to  ^^ch  matching  funds  for  new  programs  represent 
new  resources  devoted  to  vocational  education. 

(2)  Comparative  studies  of  alternative  methods  of  preparing  Individuals  for  work 
and  economic  evaluation  of  training  programs  in  particular  occupational  fields. 
Studies  which  seek  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  and  relative  costs 
of  the  many  ways  young  people  are  prepared  for  work  and  the  ways  in  which  ex- 
perienced workers  acquire  additional  training  will  be  actively  pursued. 

(3)  The  Impact  of  vocational  education  on  job  changes  (tmong  areas,  occupations, 
and  industries)  and  other  aspects  of  econoinlc  resources  mobility  will  be  care- 
fully considered. 

2.  Curriculum  Experimentation  and  Development 

The  basic  objective  of  this  area  of  concentration  has  been  to  stimulate  a critical 
examination  of  present  educational  practices  in  vocational  and  adult  education,  particular- 
ly those  that  relate  to  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  to  encourage  and  support 
research  and  development  projects  in  curriculum  and  teaching  of  new  and  emerging 
occupational  skills.  Among  the  highest  priority  items  in  vocational  education  is  the 
need  to  identify  the  knot-zledgc  and  skills  required  to  qualify  for  a cluster  of  rapidly 
developing  occupational  opportunities.  The  establishment  of  new  configurations  of  voca- 
tional programs  \Mch  will  concentrate  on  groupings  of  related  occupations,  such  as  the 
health  services  or  agriculture  services  occupations,  vrlll  be  e;q)lored.  The  best  deve- 
loping instructional  resources,  media,  and  ficllltles  will  be  applied  in  the  development 
of  these  new  skills.  Recent  innovations  in  simulation  training  and  computer  based 
Instruction,  particularly  those  pioneered  by  riASA  euid  the  Armed  Forces,  will  be  explored 
for  their  relevance  to  vocational  education.  Experiences  gained  at  the  Job  Corps  Centers 
and  MDTA  programs  ;d.ll  be  evaluated  and  emulated  \rtiere  applicable. 

The  Division  will  be  interested  in  curriculum  proposals  which  examine,  experiment 
with,  and  offer  well  articulated  programs  at  various  grade  levels  belovj  that  of  professional, 
including  the  specification  of  teaching  methods,  and  materials  in  the  following  occupational 
fields: 

(1)  Health  services  occupations 

12)  Engineer Ing-technlclan  occupations 
3)  Recreational  occupations 

4)  Ornamental  horticulture  and  agriculture  services  occupations 
(5)  Building  maintenance 

i6)  Public  service  occupations 
?)  Social  welfare  occupations 
(6)  Office  occupations 

In  addition,  studies  which  evaluate  these  and  other  curriculum  offerings  and  curriculum 
materials  are  desired.  The  principal  purpose  will  be  to  Identify  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  different  methods  of  teaching  and  the  best  ccmbination  of  practices  and  materials 
in  preparing  people  for  newly  emerging  job  opportunities. 

Research  and  experimentation  will  also  be  focused  on  new  administrative  structures 
and  organizational  patterns  for  establishing  and  carrying  out  new  occupational  training 
and  adult  education  programs.  This  should  include  consideration  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  teacher  utilization  and  the  application  of  educational  technology  to  the 
needs  of  adult  and  vocational  education. 


3.  Personal  and  Social  Significance  of  Work 


The  concept  of  work  as  a major  factor  in  adult  life  Is  central  in  our  society. 
From  his  work  the  individual  derives  not  only  his  income  hut  also  many  of  his 
personal  satisfactions  and  his  status  in  the  social  groups  with  which  he  has  con- 
tact. In  order  to  prepare  him  for  his  role  as  an  employed  adult  and  to  help  him 
continue  to  grow  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of  society,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  increase  our  understanding  of  how  a person  forms  his  concepts  of  work. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  kinds  of  things  vrtiich  motivate  him  in  various  work- 
related  situations  and  the  ways  in  which  he  derives  his  satisfaction  from  them. 
Knowledge  about  a person' s aspirations  anc”  their  relationship  to  his  abilities  are 
vital  in  providing  counseling  and  guidance.  The  place  of  different  kinds  of  work  in 
the  individual's  value  structure  and  also  in  the  value  structure  of  various  social 
groups  is  of  major  importance  in  his  choice  of  an  occupation.  The  interaction 
of  his  work  and  his  self-concept  throughout  the  various  life- stages  of  adolei,cence 
through  maturity  must  be  considered  in  preparing  the  person  for  \«>rk  entry  as  well 
as  continuing  education  and  training. 

Understanding  the  worker  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of  society  is  crucial 
in  planning  his  education  and  evaluating  his  performance.  Research  in  terms  of  the  non- 
college bound  ;j111  be  encouraged  in  all  of  the  areas  mentioned  above,  and  development 
projects  which  utilize  such  knowledge  for  purposes  of  counseling  or  designing  better 
educational  programs  will  be  considered. 


Personnel  Recruitment  and  Development 

Accelerated  technological  change,  space  research  and  development,  a rapid 
expansion  of  the  service  industries,  and  an  expanded  vocational  education  program 
at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  has  increased  the  demand  for  vocational 
teachers.  New  area  vocational  schools  are  being  built.  Many  high  schools  and 
community  colleges  are  adding  vocational  courses.  To  keep  pace,  it  is  imperative 
that  high  priority  be  accorded  to  the  recruitment  and  devel<qment  of  competent 
vocational  and  adult  education  personnel}  thus  the  goal  of  this  fourth  area  is  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  types  of  personnel  needed  to 
staff  new  programs  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  to  develop  procedures  to 
permit  the  iQ>gradijig  of  present  personnel. 

Studies  axe  needed  which  relate  to  the  determination  of  the  numbers,  qualifica- 
tions, and  sources  of  people  needed  to  meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  ciirrent  and 
projected  adult  and  vocational  programs. 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  what  vocational  teachers  should  he  taught  and 
how  teacher  preparation  programs  should  he  organized  at  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities,  < 

I 

The  development  of  experimental  programs  for  training  new  and  current  personnel 
are  required.  This  should  include  the  training  not  only  of  vocational  teachers  and 
counselors  hut  school  administrators  and  related  vocational-technical-adult 
educational  personnel,  Fur*ds  ore  available  to  conduct  summer  EUid  other  institutes 
for  teachers  for  new  emerging  occupations  or  to  upgi^ode  the  ccnq)etencies  of  teachers 
presently  engaged  in  adult  and  vocational  programs,. 


5.  Program  Organization  and  Administration 

A number  of  investigations  should  he  directed  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
organizational  structures  of  vocational  education  at  State  and  local  levels.  The 
identification  of  factors  whidi  influence  change,  such  as  attitudes  of  State  hoards 
for  vocational  education;  use  of  ad^sory  groups;  involvement  of  appropriate  groups 
in  the  formulation  of  State  plans,  of  matching  funds,  and  other  patterns  of  organi- 
zation which  facilitate  rapid  adaptation  of  program  activities  is  urgently  needed. 
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SuccessfUl  local,  State,  and  regional  programs  and  tbeir  related  organisational 
structures  used  to  be  Identified  and  comminleated  elsewhere.  Organisational  and 
administrative  patterns  of  vocational  education  programs  already  in  existence  need 
evaluation.  Those  that  are  successful  need  recognition  and  communication  to  other 
practitioners.  Recent  trends  in  general  education,  such  as  ungraded  schools,  team 
teaching,  flexible  scheduling,  and  Individualized  instruction  need  to  be  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  vocational  education. 


6.  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

The  Increued  mnpbasls  on  adult  and  continuing  education  is  reflected  in  a sub- 
stantial number  of  Federal  programs,  such  as  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  rapidly  growing  field  requires  definition 
and  inqiroved  institutional  patterns.  Many  previous  attends  at  have  failed 

because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  number  and  kltviB  of  adults  presently  en- 
gaged in  educatlmal  activities  and  of  the  nuober  and  vitv^h  of  courses  aid  programs 
available  to  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  build  a sound  plan  without  a more  accurate 
picture  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  current  enterprise. 

Enq>hasis  will  be  given  first  to  determining  the  extent  of  participation  in  adult 
and  continuing  education  activities.  This  undertaking  will  probably  be  in  the  nature 
of  a census  which  will  provide  more  reliable  data  on  the  nusbers  of  adults  participating 
in  specific  kinds  of  educational  activities. 

A second  undertaking  of  equal  inqxjrtance  is  the  assessment  of  the  kinds  of 
courses  and  programs  for  adults  currently  available  in  this  country.  Substantial 
programs  in  adult  education  are  carried  on  by  diverse  agencies  and  organizations 
as  departmentP  of  the  Federal  government,  colleges  and  universities.  Junior 
community  colleges,  propriatary  schools,  industrial  firms,  labor  unions,  public  school 
systems,  libraries  and  museums,  and  voluntary  organizations  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  offerings  before  attenq>ting  the 
design  of  future  large-scale  programs  for  adults. 

Research  is  also  needed  on  the  problem  of  ;diat  motivates  adults  to  continue 
learning  and  how  they  learn.  It  seems  clear  that  both  the  motives  of  adults  in  seeking 
to  learn  and  the  process  itself  is  different  from  what  happens  with  children  and 
adolescents,  but  definitive  knowledge  is  lacking. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  develppraent  and  evaluation  of; 

(1)  The  methods  of  recruiting  and  training  teachers  and  leaders  for 
adult  and  continuing  activities; 

(2)  Ways  in  which  adult  education  organizations  and  agencies  can 
be  coordinated  in  bringing  their  resources  to  bear  on  areas  in 
which  there  is  critical  need  for  social  action; 

(3)  Definition  of  the  needs  of  older  persons  for  broadening  their 
education  or  learning  new  work  skills; 

(4’J  Edvscational  programs  for  senlliterate  adults  to  enable  them 
; to  live  more  successfully  in  an  urban  environment;  and 

(5)  Patterns  of  organizing  and  administering  new  institutions  or 
agencies  designed  specifically  for  the  education  of  adults. 


7.  Occupational  Information  and  Career  Oholce 


One  of  the  severest  handicaps  to  vocational  and  technical  education  has  been  the 
dearth  of  relevant  occupational  data  and  melAods  for  effective  ccmnmnlcatlmi  of  such 
information.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  ways  in  which  career  decisions  are  shaped 
has  all  too  often  led  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of  youngsters  for  inappropriate 
careers,  particularly  those  who  can  least  afford  to  make  wrong  conmltments. 


Oce\^p*tional  InfomatloBi  nee<?s  will  be  net  tbrouf^  a variety  of  atulleet  For  ezaiqple, 
?*'^j*?*  occv^atiooel  fleUa  will  be  amreyad  to  identity  «Mn  conpetenclea  and 

training  requiraaentai  and  to  detemlne  foture  eqployBent  nseda.  Oceqpatlonal  clmaalfl- 
*y*^*®*  ^ for  posflblt  loprowiiitc  Ibt  oortt  of  TocstloiiAl  oduca* 

tlon  which  are  borne  by  atudenta  - suoh  aa  tuitiooi  tranaportatlooi  and  eamlnga  given 
to  attend  adwol  - will  be  wei^dwd  a^pdnat  the  retuma  to  the  individual  in  peraonal 
Incone,  job  aatiafactlon,  and  other  benefita. 

Rrajeeta  which  relate  to  loqiroved  nethoda  of  toi  occvmatlonal 

opportunity  infoanatlm  wiU  alao  be  aougfat  in  order  to  meet  the  noeda  of  apeclflc  audiences, 
such  aa  the  high  achool  dropout,  the  alow  learner,  diaadvantaged  youngatora,  parenta.  hard 
core  uneaq;>loyed,  eto. 

Studies  of  the  process  of  recruiting  and  selecting  counselors  and  the  entire  process 
of  vocational  guidance  and  career  choice  are  extraaety  lagiortant.  We  need  to  expand 
counseling  practices  which  provide  oeoupatioai  infomatlon  to  the  non-oollege  bound 
student.  We  need  to  assess  counselor  oe^petencles  and  to  develop  nalhoda  for  their  uo- 
gradlng. 

Projects  which  do  not  fail  in  one  of  these  seven  priority  areas  nay  be  funded  if  con- 
ditions warrant  siQiport  of  such  prograna. 

In  addition  to  these  general  priority  areas,  priorities  have  been  estabUshed  for 
training  seminars,  institutes  and  workshops  for  the  snner  of  19^.  These  prloidtles  are 
on  Wansparency  10.  We  plan  to  fund  several  such  activities  for  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel  under  priority  8 on  this  list.  Broposala  for  t>rmAtu<*Ar,Q  1966 
sunnier  institutes  and  seminars  should  be  submitted  by  February  15.  Priorities  tat  1967 
suoaer  training  aetlvltles  vlU  be  estabUshed  and  ecBamnlcated  during  the  sumer  of  1966. 

Wo  WiU  welccms  your  suggestions  of  activities  to  be  included  in  the  1967  priority  Ustlng. 


TRAHBPARHWI  10.  PSIOBims  FOR  ntnaH},  SEMDUR8,  INSTIIUXES,  AND  WORKSHOPS, 
SiMER  1966 

1.  State  and  Local  Leadership  Development 

2.  Administration  and  Operation  of  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
3«  Teacher  Educators  - Instructional  Media 

k.  Home  Economics  Teachers  - Programs  for  Wage-earning  Occunatlons 

5.  Administrators  and  Counselors  - Post-secondary  Programs 

6.  Teaching  Psychiatric  Nursing 

7.  Fluid-power  Teachers 

8.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  Personnel 
9«  Teachers  of  Numerical  Control 

10.  Office  Education  Teachers  and  Teacher  Educators 

11.  State  and  Local  Technical  Education  yidminlstrators 

12.  Teachers  of  Instrviaentatlon 

13.  Teachers  of  Agriculture  Technologies 

14.  Dental  Assistant  Instructors 

19.  Home  Econemics  Teadiers  - Prepanitlon  for  Baployaent  in  Oroq;>  Care  and 
Guidance  of  Children 
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GUIDAMCE  .AND  COUNSELING  PROJECTS 

The  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research  has  approved  22  projects  which  relate 
directly  or  have  some  relevancy  to  vocational  guidance  and  counseling.  Eleven  additional 
proposals  have  been  received  and  are  currently  being  processed,  I ^dll  quickly  review 
brief  suanarles  of  the  22  approved  projects.  The  first  15  are  more  directly  relevant  to 
guidance  and  counseling,  than  the  remaining  seven.  You  may  secure  additional  informa- 
tion on  a specific  project  by  contacting  the  principal  investigator. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  IffiLFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963 
(P.L.  88-210  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-IO9-65 
Contract  No.0E-6-85-042 

TITLE:  Use  of  a Mobile  Vocational  Guidance  Unit— A Pilot  Project 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Robert  H.  teller.  Director 

Department  of  Guidance  Services 

INSTirUTION:  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $45,500 

DURATION:  Beginning,  July  1,  1965  Ending,  June  30,  1968 

Objectives;  To  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  by  providing  vocational  guidance  ser- 
vices to  non-college  bound  students  in  econotaically  underdeveloped  and  sparsely  settled 
areas  by: 

1.  Providing  information  about  jobs  and  training  opportunities; 

2.  Conducting  counseling  lntervlev:s  to  assist  individuals  in 
understanding  the  assets  they  have  to  offer  on  the  job 
market,  and  in  recognizing  attitudes  and  skills  required 
for  job  placement,  and  by 

3.  Using  two  mobile  units  to  transport  itinerant  counselors 
and  a traveling  library  of  guidance  materials  into  the 
sparsely  settled  areas  \diere  the  specified  groups  of 
students  are  located. 

Procedures;  Six  economically  underdeveloped  communities  will  be  selected.  Actual  guidance 
services  will  be  provided  within  these  caiiraunities  throughout  the  first  two  years  of  the 
demonstration  project.  The  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  an  evaluation  of  the  two-year 
demonstration  period  and  to  assisting  schools  and  ccmuualtles  that  will  continue  providing 
vocational  guidance  services.  The  State  of  Illinois  will  provide  the  necessary  capital 
outlay  for  the  mobile  units. 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-120-65 
Contract  No.  OB-6-85-OC1 

TITI£;  New  Directions  in  Vocational  Guidance;  An  Institute  for  Counselor  Education 
PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr,  Phyllis  C.  V/llson,  Coordinator,  Guidance  and  School  Counseling 
INSTITUTION:  Queens  College,  The  City  University  of  New  York 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $6,595 

DURATION;  Beginning,  July  1,  1965  Ending,  November  30,  I965 


O 


1 
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ObJgctiTBi!  To  provide  to  counselor  educators  new  knowledges  of  ssqplo^ent  trends  and 
* Issues  n the  world  of  work  so  that  they  may,  in  conference,  arrive  at  an 
statssMnt  of  criteria  to  be  met  In  revising  vocational  guidance  to  meet  current  needs. 


Procedure;  Informative  sessions  with  key  personnel  from  govement,  industry,  labor, 
a^  counselor  education  will  be  follewed  by  groi^  discussions  and  finally  by  docunenta- 
tlon  of  the  thinking  of  the  institute  as  a whole  in  a final  report. 


FROJECI  SlMim  - KRD-163-63 
Contract  No.  OG-3-63-O59 

TTHB:  Vocational  Problem-Solving  Experiences  for  Stimulating  Career  Exploration  and 
Interest 

PRXNCZPAL  INVESnOAIOR!  John  D.KxisBbolts,  Associate  Professor  of  Edueatlcm  and 

Psychology 

MSTiroriOT;  Stanford  university,  Stanford,  California 
7EDEBAL  PURD8  RE^IBSIIED!  $6l,8lO 

DURATION:  ^Beginning  June  1,  1965  Ending,  November  30,  1966 

Obje^ivea;  To  find  ways  of  motivating  young  people  to  take  advantage  of  Job  training 
opportunities,  to  continue  their  education,  to  see  the  world  of  work  as  a set  of  intriguing 
problsau,  and  to  explore  their  own  career  potentialities.  A series  of  life-like  problem- 
solving experiences  related  to  particular  ocn^atlons  will  be  constructed  and  tested.  It 
is  hypothesised  that  tenth  grade  students  who  are  givwn  an  opportunity  to  solve  simulated 
vocational  problems  will  explore  possible  career  opportunities  and  engage  in  interest- 
indicative  activities  to  a greater  extent  than  will  equivalent  subjects  given  either  in- 
formation about  these  same  occupations  or  more  general  occuqpational  information.  The 
relative  effectiveness  of  interest-generating  materials  will  be  tested  for  each  of  three 
occiqmtions,  in  both  a suburban  and  less  economically  privileged  high  school,  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Procedure;  In  each  of  two  high  schools  1»50  tenth  grade  students  wiU  be  randomly 
assigned  to  the  cells  of  the  experimental  design  (25  students  of  each  sex  in  each  treat- 
ment groiq>  fpr  each  oc^tion)  so  that  the  total  N will  be  900.  Materials  respresenting 
the  nine  cosblnations  (3  occupations  by  3 treatments)  will  be  arranged  in  a random  sequence 
and  distributed  to  students.  Criteria  of  effectiveness  will  include  the  drop-out  rate, 
self-ratings  of  occiqmtlonal  interest,  extent  of  voluntary  information  seeking  about 
careers,  amount  of  knowledge  about  ea^  occupation,  interest  inventory  scores,  and  willing- 
ness to  undergo  training  for  an  occiqmtion.  Analyses  of  variance  and  covariance  as  well 
as  non-parametric  methods  will  be  enq)loyed  to  test  the  hypotheses. 

* Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  J\me  1,  1965 


PROJECT  SlMttRY  - ERD-211-65 
Contract  No.  CE-5-85-094 


TITIE;  A Short  Course  for  Secondary  School  Counselors  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Training 
and  EBqtloyment  Opportunities 

PRINCIPAL  INVESnOATOR;  Dr.  Huey  E.  Charlton,  Associate  Professor  of  Guidance  and 

Counseling 

INS'i'ITUHON;  Atlanta  university,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
IXDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $15,44? 

DURATION;  ^Beginning,  Jhne  1,  I965  Ending,  August  31,  1965 
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ggc|gj^^I^rove.ent  of  the  professional  co^tencies  of  secondary  school  counselors. 

technical  Puriuits^SSf  thrp^of«SS\eve^  scientific  and 

bound  youth,  vdth  SSai*Stertioni®Sa“SoS“^  non-college 

large  and  s Jl^hus^Ss1“l°LSS2! 

(1)  Development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  standardized  tests. 

SSl^asSiL’l‘SJructio?S  tw^Sn'tS'’^  wlH  be  prcMded  with  six 

off-campus  consultants.  ^ l^^U-time  professors  and  a variety  of  on-cas^us  and 

businesses  anf  to  SJat\"onJran?Sctal?al1cJoSs“^^ 

line  for  at  least  one  lnsewiee\ra^n^ SMollee  will  prepare  an  out- 
These  local  inservice  training  programs  will  he  sch'dule^l? S 

work  during  the  period^S^SontScl^S^iltL!?!^*  initiate  project 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-220-65 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-O93 

TITIE:  .Training  Program  for  Vocational  Counselors 


PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS: 


Dr.  Gordon  G.  McMahon,  Associate 
Education,  and  Dr.  Donald  Prick, 
and  Guidance 


Professor,  Trade  and  Technical 
Associate  Professor,  Education 


INSTITUTION:  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $17,990 


duration:  Beginning,  June  1,  1965.  Ending,  November  30,  1965 

S^raSSTln  taS  S«tL°r‘"  <-««»!  «c.«on.l 


tr.irtn,  ;; zsz.°' 

of  work  wid  ifMationol'^Uos^'^rthat  thev^Mv  understimdlng  of  the  worlf 

co».li«  foe  Lotvihie  .t'^iorS^.S'iX'SSlXSE:™ 

SSfSnetuoSrhy  "U  f™  »..k.  of 

consultants.  mi-tirne  professors  and  a variety  of  on-campus  and  off-camp 


viewing,  and  counsSling'iSindSis  Sra^^hS^'semfb'^^th^T*'^®”'^®  testing,  inter- 
Services  Center  of  Denver's  Emily  Griffith  c4oJ?uS5^i£ol!;'  Adjustment 

observe  job  ijd^try  visitations  to 

experiences  o^the'tmSS^^pro£ii.®®SrplL\f^“tiM''3^  T" 

cooperative  effort  for  the  eLS“'s  loJal  ^ I terns  of  a 

needs  of  the  youth  of  the  cSSy  c^^UAity  to  meet  the  vocational  education 


er|c 


Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965 
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FROJSCT  fillMUnr  - IRD-403-66 
Contract  So.  (*-6-85-039 

TZnSi  XaxlalMtlon  of  the  Professlonel  Potential  of  Bene  XconaBloe  Teachere  Through 
Oroup  Counaellng 

FRZIICIPAL  nmsSTlOATGRi  Dr.  EUaabotb  M.  Ray,  Acaoelate  Frofeaeor 

Hcbm  Econonlca  Education 


mSTITUTICE?:  Pemuylvania  State  UhiTersity,  UUiveraity  Part,  Pennsylvania 
FEDERAL  FORDS  REQUESTED!  $9,33^ 

DaRATXONi  Begiimisg,  Septeoiber  1,  1965  Ending,  August  31,  196? 


Qibjectivest 


1.  To  Investigate  the  influence  of  groto  counseling  in  reducing  anxiety  and 
identify  stress  anoung  prospective  hoas  eccnondes  teachers. 

2.  To  detemine,  through  content  analysis  of  transcriptions  of  recorded 
counseling  sessions,  the  nature  and  sonrces  of  actual  and  anticipated 
conflict  in  relatlcm  to  ccnnltaent  to  a professional  role. 

3.  To  study  the  effects  of  gro\q>  counseling  sessions  as  aeasured  by 
scores  on  measures  of  professional  commitment,  self  concept,  concern 
for  students,  and  seccess  in  student  teadilng. 

4.  To  study  the  longitudinal  effects  of  greap  comuellng  in  individualized 
mediation  of  the  personal-professional  role  and  in  variations  in 
professional  history. 


Ibroeedurest  Each  of  three  groups  of  approximately  twenty  undergraduate  Home  Ecmcmlcs 
Educatlon~majors  entering  the  two  tens  sequence  of  pre-professional  courses  will  be 
divided  into  two  sub-grot^s,  and  assigned  randomly  to  experimental  or  control  conditions. 
Students  assigned  to  e3q>erlmental  conditions  will  be  assigned  to  a group  counseling 
situation  in  charge  of  a counselor  from  the  psychology  department,  which  will  include  two 
periods  per  week  for  12  weeks,  of  the  two-term  sequence.  The  control  groqp  will  not 
have  the  counseling  experience.  Differences  between  the  two  grotq>s  will  be  determined 
by  measures  of  professional  commitment,  self  actuallaatlon,  discrepancy  between  perceived 
atid  ideal  self,  of  student  estimate  of  teacher  concem,  grades  in  selected  courses,  and 
scores  on  student  teaching.  The  transcriptions  of  the  recorded  counseling  session  will 
be  analyzed  for  personal-professional  role  conflict. 


PROJECT  SUtttRY  - ERD-422-65 


TITI£:  Counselor  Institute  and  Follow-Up  Workshop  Kroject 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATQRi  Dr.  Howard  E.  Mitchell,  Director,  Hmaan  Resources  Program 
INSTITUTIOHt  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ihiladelpbia,  Pennsylvania 
lEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED!  $3^,862  * 

DURATION!  Beginning,  July  1,  1965.  Ending,  June  30,  1966 

Objectives!  This  institute  is  to  Increase  the  competence  of  a selected  grov^  of  junior 
and  senior' high  school  gutdance  counselors  to  work  with  culturally  disadvantaged  youth. 
Specifically,  it  will  increase  counselor  understanding  of!  the  attitudes  of  tULs 
groig>;  ^bimfHng  eBq)lQyment  opportunities;  and  Industrial  requirements  and  plans  for  the 
future. 


Procedures!  Fifty  counselors  from  the  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Delaware  Valley  area  of 
PenMylvanIa  will  attend  a sumer  Institute  from  July  19  - August  6,  1965  for  seven 
hours  per  day.  A series  of  lectures,  visits  to  industrial  plants  and  small  groig> 
discussions  will  comprise  the  course  content. . Zn  addition,  each  counselor  will  develop 
an  individual  or  a im*n  grotgi  project  to  be  cootlnasd  in  his  local  school  during  the 
following  year.  A follow-\9  and  evaluation  to  determine  participant  changes  will  be 
conducted  by  the  research  personnel  during  the  year  which  follows  cmoluslon  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

Q « A sheet  tern  authorization  of  $12,(XX>  was  made  on  JVme  1,  1965,  to  Initiate  project 
PR ir"  work  durl^  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 
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PROJECT  SIWKARY  . ERD.475-66 
Contract  No.  QE-6.85-035 

TITIE:  Work  Conference  to  Develop  Guidelines  for  Supplementation  of  Co'onselor  Educational 
Curricula  in  the  Vocational  Aspects  of  Guidelines  and  Counseling 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Carl  McDanlelS|  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

INSTITUTION;  School  of  Education  and  College  of  General  Studies  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

lEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $19,168 

DURATION;  Beginning,  October  1,  I965  Ending,  January  3I,  I966 

Objectives;  To  convene  a 3 day  work.conference  in  the  autumn  of  I965  to  devei  a set 
of  guidelines  to  supplement  existing  counselor  education  curricula  with  respect  to 
vocational  aspects  of  guidance  and  counseling*  Five  papers  related  to  the  topic  would 
be  developed  in  advance  of  the  conference  for  discussion  and  review  purposes*  There  would 
be  2^  participants  invited  to  the  conference*  They  would  be  assigned  to  work^study  groups 
on  various  aspects  of  the  guidelines*  Upon  ccnq>letion  of  conference  the  guidelines  would 
be  reviewed  by  the  participants  and  published  for  dissemination  to  directors  of  counselor 
education  programs  throughout  the  United  States.  The  guidelines  would  therefore  be 
available  for  trial  use  and  evaluation  in  the  suntaer  and  fall  of  1966* 

Procediufes;  In  early  September  a 3-5  man  advisory  group  would  be  chosen  to  make 
recommendation  on  the  final  selection  of  writers  for  working  papers  and  participants  to 
be  invited.  The  work- conference  would  be  held  in  mid-November  at  Air  lie  House,  Warrenton, 
Virginia* 


PROJECT  SIWMARY  - HRD-033-65 

TITIE:  Planned  and  Unplanned  Aspects  of  Occupational  Choices  by  Youth 
PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ellis,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
ir^TSTirUTION:  Institute  for  Community  Studies,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, Oregon 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $379,842 

DURATION:  Beginning,  March  I9,  1965#  Ending,  August  31,  19^6  * 

Objectives;  The  general  objective  is  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  the  occupational  decision 
process  and  of  the  social  and  personal  factors  that  fawillate,  impede  or  prevent  youth  In 
our  society  from  developing  occupational  goals  that  can  be  effectively  and  realistically 
achieved.  There  are  five  specific  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  a conceptual  model  of  occupational  choice* 

2.  To  identify  the  typical  steps  followed  by  youth  in  developing  occupational  goals. 

3.  To  determine  group  and  environmental  factors  that  systematically  Influence  the 
occupational  choice  process. 

4.  To  expand  the  techniques  available  for  studying  occupational  choice  patterns* 

3*  To  collect  and  dis senate  significant  findings  on  occupational  choice  patterns* 

Procedures ; A natiomdde  study  will  be  made  of  the  plsinned  and  unplanned  aspects  of 
occupational  decisions  made  by  youth  in  our  society.  The  study  will  Involve  the  following 
specific  tasks: 

Systematicall^collecting  and  evaluating  available  knowledge  on  the  occupational 
decision  process  and  related  factors. 

Perfecting  existing  techniques  and  developing  new  techniques  for  studying 
occupational  choice  patterns,  emd  translating  them  into  terms  usable  at  different 
educational  and  social  levels* 

A short  term  authorization  of  $20,CXX)  was  made  to  initiate  project  work  during  the 
period  of  contract  negotiation. 
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project  SUMMARY  - No.  HRD-095 
Contract  - No  OE-5-85-035 

TITLE:  The  Relationship  Between  Guidance  Programs  and  Changes  in  Student  Behavior 
PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Armas  W.  Tamminen,  Professor  and  Head,  Dept,  of  Psychology 
IKSTITOTION:  Minnesota  State  Dept,  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  iii53,5i^O 

DURATION:  ^Beginning  June  1,  I965.  Ending  May  31,  1966 

Objectives:  This  studies  a large-scale  investigation  of  relationship  between  Wious 
aspects  of  guidance  programs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  personal  and  social  variables  that 
have  been  frequently  identified  as  possible  guidance  "outcomes",  on  the  other.  The 
major  objectives  of  the  study  are  to  initiate  a search  for  evidence  that  guidance  pro- 
grams justify  the  efforts  and  money  expended  on  them. 

Procedures:  Using  information  available  in  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 
and  in  the  Office  of  the  Statevd.de  Testing  Program,  and  gathering  further  information  from 
a random  sample  of  Minnesota  schools  and  pvq>ils,  this  study  will:  (l)  measure  various 

dimensions  of  school  guidance  programs  and  of  personal-social  characteristics  of  pupils 
exposed  to  these  programs;  (2)  search  for  any  relationships  that  may  exist  between 
these  two  sets  of  variables  under  varying  school  or  situational  conditions. 

* Confirmation  of  a letter  contract  dated  June  1,  I965 


PROJECT  SUI4MARY  - HRD-O98-65 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-O36 

TITUS:  Identification  of  Characteristics  of  Practical  Nursing  Students  For  Use  in 
Guidance  and  Selection 

INVESTIGATOR:  Barbara  L.  Tate,  Assistant  Director,  Research  & Studies  Service 
EJSTITUriON:  National  League  for  Nursing,  New  York,  New  York 

FEDERAL  FU1®S  REQUESTED:  $19,800 

DURATION:  Beginning,  May  1,  I965.  Ending,  April  30,  I967 

Objectives;  This  research  is  designed  to  discover  whether  a nursing  student's  (l)  bio- 
graphical characteristics,  (2)  reasons  for  choosing  nursing,  and  (3)  occupational  goals 
V7hen  entering  the  program  have  any  effect  on  her  completion  of  the  full  program. 

Procedures ; Data  are  being  collected  through  three  questionnaires.  The  first  is  to  be 
coD5)leted  by  all  entering  students  at  practical  nursing  schools  randomly  selected  from 
a stratified  sample.  The  second  questionnaire  vrf.ll  be  given  to  all  students  v*o  have 
finished  their  programs  in  these  schools,  and  the  third  will  be  filled  out  by  those 
same  respondents  a year  after  graduation.  The  information  will  be  coded,  tabulated, 
and  analyzed  in  order  to  provide  information  for  the  further  development  of  practical 
nursing  as  an  occupation. 

* A short  term  authorization  of  .$5,500  was  made  on  May  1,  1965  to  initiate  project 
work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiation. 
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PROJECT  SIWMARY  - HHD-263-65 
Contract  No,  OE-5-85-O91 

TITUS:  A Develppment  Erogram  for  Vocational  Counselors  Directed  Toward  Serving  Disadvan- 
taged Youth  More  Effectively 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sweeny,  Director  of  The  Guidance  Center 
INSTITOTION:  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $l6,7H 

DURATION:*  Beginning,  June  1,  1965  Ending,  February  28,  196S 

Objeetlves;  To  assist  professional  counselors  in  South  Carolina  to  a better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  to  consider  the  most  effective  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  these  young  people. 

Procedures;  An  institute  will  be  held  during  the  summer  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  30  practicing  counselors  who  work  with  disadvantaged  youth.  The  participants 
vdll  work  together  in  developing  and  evaluating  recommendation  for  serving  this  grouo  more 
effectively. 

* A short  term  authorization  of  $4,500  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to  initiate  project 
work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 


PROPOSAL  SUMMARY 
Contract  No.  HRD-405-65 

TITIE:  Use  of  Computer  Technology  in  Vocational  Counseling 
INVESTIGATOR;  John  F.  Cogswell,  Research  Leader 

INSTITUTION:  System  Developnent  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California 

DURATION:  November  I965  - April  I967 
TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $l40,280 

Objectives;  The  researchers  ;d.ll  conduct  a general  survey  of  guidance  practices  in  voca- 
tional training  schools  in  order  to  discover  how  automated  data-processing  systems  are 
currently  being  used.  This  information  will  provide  the  basis  for  innovations  in  ccmputer- 
assisted  counseling  and  will  ultimately  be  utilized  to  construct  a viable  automated  system 
of  vocational  guidance. 

Procedures;  The  counseling  procedures  at  16  institutions  connected  with  vocational  edu- 
cation and  guidance  at  both  the  high  school  and  post-secondary  levels  — including  two 
State  employment  agencies  - will  be  examined  in  detail.  One  of  these  sites  will  be 
selected  for  additional  intensive  study.  An  experimental,  computer-assisted  counseling 
system  will  then  be  developed  to  meet  its  particular  needs.  Included  in  the  information- 
processing service  will  be  a student  data-base  and  retrieval  system,  programs  for  the 
appraisal  of  counseling  techniques,  and  automated  "interviewing"  procedures  for  the 
collection  of  routine  information.  The  effectiveness  of  the  system  will  be  evaluated  after 
it  has  been  put  Into  operation. 


O 
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PROJECT  SUMMARY  - HR-5-0065 
Contract  No*  OE-2-10-39 

TITI£:  Floundering  and  Trial  After  High  School 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Donald  E.  Super 

INSTITlfTION ! Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $98>^l8 

DURATION:  September  15,  I96I- September  l4,  1964 

Objectives;  This  project  is  to  investigate  the  psychological  characteristics,  social  en- 
vironment, and  aceuiemlc  experience  of  a group  of  young  adults  and  compare  these  factors 
^d.th  the  amount  of  floundering  and  trial  eeu:h  experienced  prior  the  time  he  became 
established  in  a regular  adult  occupation. 

Procedures:  Interviews,  questionnaires,  and  tests  will  be  used  to  collect  data  on  voca- 

tional maturity,  personal  adjustment,  social  adjustment,  socioeconomic  status,  achieve- 
ment and  experience  on  a groiqp  of  young  adults  who  are  the  subjects  of  previous  experimen- 
tal research.  The  data  will  be  processed  using  a high-speed-electronic  computer  to 
tease  out  the  relationships  which  exist  among  the  factors  being  considered.  The  relation- 
ships vrtilch  are  discovered  should  provide  a better  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the 
developmental  factors  on  career  achievement. 


'HOJECT  SUMMARY  - No  EO-402-66 
OS-6-85-052 

TITI£:  A Multi-Media  Approach  to  Communicating  Occupational  Information  to  Non-College 
Youth 

PRINCIPAL  H^VESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Ann  M.  Martin,  Research  Director,  Center  for  Library  and 

Educational  Media  Studies 

INSTITUTION;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $127,765 

DURATION;  Beginning,  October  1,  I965  Ending,  November  30#  1967 

Objectives:  1.  To  prepare  a variety  of  guidance  materials  (including  a 12-to  l6-week 

television  series)  utilizing  available  occupational  data. 

2.  To  develop  a training  program  for  counselors 

Procedures:  Current  needs  for  guidance  information  will  be  established  by  holding  a 

conference  of  experts  in  the  field.  The  materials  which  are  produced  will  be  used  in 
8 Pittsburgh  school  districts  at  the  8th  and  12th  grade  levels.  Changes  in  student 
behavior  \dll  be  analyzed  and  comparisons  will  be  made  with  students  in  a matching  group 
of  school  districts  used  for  control. 


i ^ 
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PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD  279-65 
Contract  IIo,  OE-6-85-OO2 

TETIE:  PREP— Program  for  Recovering  and  Extending  Potential  for  High  School  Underachievers 

Seeking  Entrance  at  a Regional  Community  College 

PRUrciPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Mr.  John  J.  Shea,  Ed.D.,  Candidate  and  Teaching  Felloi'f,  School 

of  Education 

INSTITUTION:  Greenfield  Community  College,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $4,659 

DURATION;  ^Beginning,  July  1,  1965*  Ending,  June  30,  1966 
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Objectives  j 1.  To  determine  it  a Planned  Swnner  Remedial  Program  (HfflP)  can  prepare 
identified  high  school  graduate-under-achievers  for  success  in  a two- 
year  teiminal  program. 

2,  To  determine  whether  personal-vocational  counseling  will  have  a 
differentiating  effect  on  this  student  goal  achievement. 


3.  To  determine  through  follovnQ)  procedures  the  degree  to  which  both 
the  remedial  program  8Uid  the  underachievers  have  been  successful. 

Procedures;  The  40  participants  selected  from  public  schools  in  three  Massachusetts 
counties  will  be  screened  to  determine  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  college 
applicants.  These  persons  vrill  be  voluntarily  enrolled  in  the  PREP  program  at  Green- 
field Connunity  College  for  a seven-week  remedial  program  and  will  be  guaranteed 
admission  to  this  college  as  full-time  students  for  the  fall  semester.  Pre-test  and 
post-test  objective  data  will  be  collected  on  each  participant.  Twenty  of  these 
students  will  be  selected  in  random  manner  for  internal  personal  vocational  counseling. 
Test  scores  of  the  4o  PREP  participants  will  be  compared  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  with  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  a randomly  selected  group  of 
successful  two-year  terminal  students. 


* Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  July  1,  19^5 


PROJECT  SCMMARY  - No.  HRD-155 
Contract  - Wo.  OE-5-85-054 

TITIE:  Study  of  Youth  in  High  School,  at  Work  and  Unemployed 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS:  Mr.  R.L.  Kahn,  Program  Director,  Survey  Research  Center 

and  Mr.  J.G.  Bachman,  Study  Director 
INSTITUTION:  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  ^89,077 

DURATION  * Beginning,  June  1,  1965  Ending,  May  31,  1971 

Objectives:  Three  issues,  two  pragmatic  and  one  theoretical,  are  basic  to  the  research 
here  proposed  and  summarize  the  objectives;  (l)  V/hat  are  the  differential  effects  of 
three  major  patterns  of  education  fitnd  socialization  in  late  adolescence  — high  school, 
employment,  and  unemployment?  (2)  Against  what  basis  of  comparison  can  new  developments 
in  education  and  training  (the  Job  Corps,  for  example)  he  appraised?  (3)  What  are  the 
potent  factors  in  terms  of  which  the  effects  of  these  several  educational  environments 
can  he  explained? 

Procedures:  The  research  objectives  will  he  met  by  means  of  a three-year  study  of  hoys 
in  the  transitional  period  from  late  in  the  fifteenth  year  to  early  in  the  eighteenth 
year.  In  order  to  explore  the  relationships  among  factors,  and  among  changes  in  them, 
three  panels  of  subjects  will  be  used:  (a)  900  boys  who  remain  in  secondary  school 

until  they  graduate,  (h)  600  hoys  who  leave  school  shortly  after  their  sixteenth  birth- 
day and  soon  find  jobs,  (c)  300  hoys  who  leave  school  shortly  after  their  sixteenth 
birthday  and  do  not  readily  find  jobs. 

* Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965 


PROJECT  S114MARY  - HRD-159-65 
Contract  No.  OE- 5-85-05® 

TITIE;  Factors  Related  to  Educational  and  Occupational  Asnir'’.tions  of  Early  Adolescent 
Males  from  Culturally  Deprived  Families 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS;  Dr.  Ruth  J.  Dales,  Professor,  and  Dr.  James  Walters, 

Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Home  and  Family  Life 

INSTITUriQN;  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $ 24,760 

DURATION;  Beginning  June  1,  I965  Ending  May  31>  1969 
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Objectlve;  To  examine  the  relationship  between  academic  and  vocational  aspirations  of 
intellectually  competent  and  academically  successful  youth  frcm  culturally  deprived 
areas  and  their  friendship  patterns,  self  concepts,  family  relations,  and  behavior  as 
rated  by  teachers. 

Procedures;  A three-year  study  of  white  and  Negro  boys  in  low  econanic  areas  in  North- 
Florida  will  be  conducted.  Eighty,  ninth,  and  tenth  grade  pupils  will  be  considered  in 
the  first  year  of  the  study.  During  the  second  year  these  same  youth  will  be  followed 
as  they  progress  into  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades.  In  the  third  year  they 
idll  be  followed  as  to  progress  into  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.  The  youth 
who  reveal  high  potential,  but  low  aspiration  xdll  be  studied  with  reference  to  peer- 
group  and  family-home  situations.  Background  characteristics  of  youth  vdio  vrithdraw 
from  school  prematurely  and  youth  who  remain  in  school  vd.ll  also  be  examined. 

* A short  term  authorization  of  $6,500  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to  initiate  project 
work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiation. 


PROJECT  SlJIMAEy  - No.  HRD  - 173 
Contract  - No.  OE-5-85-O67 

TITLE;  Work  Orientation  of  Teenagers 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS;  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Study  Director  and  Mr.  Ronald  Lippett, 

Program  Director 

INSTITUTION;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $52,463 

DURATION;  * Beginning,  June  1,  I965.  Ending,  September  30,  I966 
Objectives;  1.  To  study  the  experiences  and  social  contacts  of  school  dropouts; 

2.  To  determine  how  these  relate  to  factors  such  as  race,  religion,  social 
class,  sex,  the  meanings  of  work  and  play,  ccmpetence,  success,  and 
jobs,  end 

3.  To  evaluate  findings  fov  n<5e  in  counseling  and  guidance. 

Procedures;  A dropout  sample  will  be  determined  by  consulting  school  records.  Questionnaire 
data  on  the  twelfth  grade  students  ;d.ll  be  canpared  with  responses  made  while  in  the  eighth 
and  tenth  grades  to  study  developnental  changes  occuring  during  this  period.  A series  of 
conferences  will  be  held  for  school  personnel  to  disseminate  the  findings  and  discuss  their 
application  to  school  problems. 

* Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  - HR- 348-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-85-074 

TITLE;  Migration  and  Vocational  Choices  of  Students  from  an  Econom.,.cally  Depressed  Area 

INVESTIGATOR;  John  Harp,  Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology 

INSTITUTION:  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

DURATION;  October  1,  I965  - September  30,  I966 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $6,156 
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objectives;  This  project  will  examine  factors  involved  in  the  mlgratiai  of  post-hi«n 
school  youth  fron  an  economically  depressed  rural  area.  In  particular,  any  environ- 
mental characteristics  which  appear  to  relate  to  the  consistency  of  initial  career 
plans  and  eventual  job  choice  will  be  examli.ed. 

Procedures;  Data  collected  three  years  ago  from  a san^ile  of  800  high  school  graduates 
\rtll  provide  the  baseline  for  the  study.  The  original  subjects  will  be  contacted  and  re- 
quested to  supply  information  abo-t  the  types  and  locations  of  their  present  occ;Q)ations, 
These  data  will  be  conqjared  with  that  available  from  the  previous  study  in  vdiich.  the 
subjects  were  asked  about  their  plans  for  the  future. 


PROJECT  SIMMARY  - HR-409-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-85-I71 

TITLE;  Characteristics  of  Vocationally-Oriented  School  Dropouts  and  Graduates 
INVESTIGATOR;  George  Mallinson,  Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
INSTITUTION;  Western  Mlchlgsui  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
DURATION;  October  1,  1965  - June  30,  1967 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $30,490 

Objectives;  This  project  will  study  the  characteristics  of  high  school  dropouts  and 
graduates  who  enter  technical  training  programs  and  ^dio  drop  out,  who  find  employment 
immediately  after  completing  high  school,  or  who  remain  unemployed.  The  data  will  then 
be  compared  to  information  already  available  on  stu-^-its  from  the  same  schools  who 
entered  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Procedures;  The  subjects  of  a previous  study  of  high  school  students  will  be  re-contacted 
for  this  project.  In  addition  to  the  data  already  on  file,  information  will  be  obtained 
concerning  their  present  e.5loyment  status,  any  supplemental  technical  training  they  may 
have  received,  and  their  occupational  aspirations.  The  collected  data  will  be  analyzed 
by  computer.  The  resi:ilts  will  be  used  to  aid  high  school  administrators  and  counselors 
in  their  vocational  guidance  programs.  ;• 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  - HRD-413-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-86-O65 

TITLE;  Improvement  of  Vocational  Decision  Making  in  the  Community  College 
PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  Antoinette  Ryan 

INSTITUTION;  Blue  Mountain  Community  College,  Pendleton,  Oregon 
DURATION;  October  1,  I965  - November  30,  I966 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $ 56,537 

Objectives;  In  order  to  encourage  realistic  vocational  descision  making  by  conmunity  college 
students,  the  initiators  of  this  project  will  develop  an  integrated  teaching  and  counseling 
program.  The  curriculum  will  include  both  instruction  in  basic  skills  and  specific  counseling 
experiences,  so  that  a student's  knowledge  of  himself  can  be  increased  as  he  learns  factual 
material. 

I^ocedures;  Students  at  a conmunity  college  who  are  judged  to  be  either  inadequate  or 
unrealistic  in  making  vocational  decisions  will  be  subjects  of  this  research.  They  will  be 
enrolled  in  a specially-designed  curriculum  including  auch  factors  as  (l)  individualized 
instruction,  (2)  team  teaching,  (3)  a laboratory  environment,  and  (4)  small  group  counseling 
sessions.  Course  material  will  be  aimed  at  fostering  effective  study  habits  and  increasing 
Q basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  The  experimental  curriculun  will  be 
Lie  ®"^4uated  by  cemparing  those  students  who  have  completed  it  with  others  who  have  not. 
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May  I repeat  again  that  it  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  this  seminar. 
Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Campbell  and  the  Center  staff  are  to  be  commended  for  their  excellent 
planning  and  leadership.  I feel  confident  that  our  experience  here  will  contribute 
greatly  to  our  ability  to  more  adequately  serve  vocational  and  technical  education. 


I 
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MANPOHER  AND  LABOR  ECONOMICS:  IMPLICATIQNS  FOR  GUIDANCB  IN 
VOCAnONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATIW 

Howard  Rosen 

Assistant  Directar^  Research 
Manpower  Administration^  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Introduction 


This  seminar  has  been  called  to  formulate  new  guidelines  for  vocational  and  technical 
education*.  In  the  pasti  those  of  us  designated  as  "manpower  economists"  have  alerted  edueators 
and  guidance  practitioners  to  basic  changes  occurring  in  the  structure  and  pattern  of  activity 
of  the  population  and  labor  force  in  the  economy*  I trust  that  my  ronarks  will  be  of  some 
assistance  in  enabling  you  to  meet  your  difficult  and  practical  problems  which  vt|re  identified 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  in  his^  "Need  for  the  Seminar."  Above  all^  I ask  you  to  accept 
my  connents  as  those  coming  from  a friend  of  both  vxKational  guidance  and  vocat;^onal  education. 

The  more  violent  critics  of  vocational  education  have  argued  that  it  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  changes  in  the  economy  and  has  thus  become  a moribund  Institution.  I maintain  that 
vocational  education  has^  in  the  past|  provided  critically  needed  training  for  this  Nation*  s 
labor  force  and  that  it  now  has  the  capability  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  our  eccrioomy*  I start 
with  the  premise  that  vocational  education  will  continue  to  play  a key  role  in  training  American 
workers.  My  optimism  about  the  future  of  vocational  education  is  based  primarily  upon  certain 
sections  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  contain  "built-in"  adjustments  to  change. 

I will  refer  to  these  sections  shortly. 

Too  many  of  the  critics  of  vocational  education  fail  to  recognise  that  this  country  has  been 
able  to  achieve  high  war  and  peace-time  levels  of  production  because  of  our  vocationally-trained 
labor  force.  When  President  Roosevelt^  during  World  War  II ^ called  for  the  hlc^est  production 
of  aircr  ft  in  world  history^  his  critics  scoffed  and  said  that  we  bad  neither  the  manpower  nor 
the  material  to  meet  these  demands.  Vocational  education  made  a major  contribution  to  the 
achieverent  of  these  war  production  goals  by  training  seme  million  persons  during  World  War  II. 

Let  me  expand  on  the  phrase^  "vocationally- trained  labor  force."  {Manpower  economists  do  not 
have  a single  figure  or  concept  which  we  can  use  as  a "national  skill  level  index"  for  comparing 
the  skilled  labor  forces  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  If  there  were  such  an  indexj  I believe 
that  this  country  would  be  ranked  vitli  the  leaders.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  this  country*  s high  ranking  could  be  attributed  to  the  skill  and  training 
contributed  by  our  vocational  education  systmii. 

Let  me  put  this  concept  on  a very  personal  level.  Few  of  us  engaged  in  "do-it-yourself" 
activities  who  casually  do  minor  repairs  about  the  home  remasber  where  we  acquired  the  basic 
skills  to  do  this  type  of  work.  We  need  to  be  reminded  that  many  of  us  may  have  been  among  the 
4 million  persons  enrolled  iu  industrial  arts  education  where  we  were  exposed  to  basic  industrial 
skills^  knowledge^  and  concents.  We  might  have  also  been  at  some  tlme^  among  the  millions  of 
persons  (4.6  million  in  1964)  enrolled  in  federally  reimbursed  vocational  education  programs. 

When  the  enrollments  of  iMustrlal  arts  education  and  vocational  education  are  combined  over  a 
period  of  time  it  becomes  easier  to  understand  the  contribution  of  vocational  training  in  schools 
to  the  skill  level  index  of  the  American  labor  force.  This  skill  index  means  that  we  have  a 
flexible  labor  force  carrying  with  it  an  ever  increasing  cumulative  level  of  skills  and  adapt- 
ability that  can  adjust  to  new  economic  social  and  technological  change  more  readily  than  most 
other  leSbor  forces  in  the  world* 

Friends  can  also  criticize.  Let  me  use  this  prerogative  now— particularly  in  connection 
with  the  efficiency  of  our  vocational  education  system. 
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We  are  beginning,  for  the  first  time,  to  get  some  data  ftrom  broad  scale  stuiies  of  vocational 
education.  The  first  nationiide  study  of  the  post-graduation  employment  experience  of  male 
graduates  of  trade  and  industry  vocational  courses  shows  that  the  majority  of  vocational  course- 
graduates  do  not,  for  their  first  job,  enter  the  trade  for  which  they  tndsed  in  Mg>i  school,^ 

Of  the  young  men  whose  first  job  is  nrt  in  the  trade  studied,  very  few  enter  the  trade  in  later 
years. 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  study  reports  that  for  1953,  1958,  and  1962  only  13.4, 
14.4,  and  19.8  percent  of  the  trade  and  industry  graduates  have  held  all  of  their  full-time  jobs 
in  the  trade  studies.  Apparently  the  majority  of  the  T & I graduates  do  not  work  in  either  the 
trade  studied  or  closely  related  trades. 

This  "gap"  between  the  trade  studied  and  future  employment  raises  some  serious  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  both  vocational  education  and  guidance.  Are  we  supporting  a training 
system  which  is  not  preparing  youngsters  for  the  jobs  they  get?  Covq>led  with  the  training 
question,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  findings  of  the  Project  Talent  study  that  between  50  and 
60  percent  of  the  12th  grade  students  in  i960  indicated  that  they  had  not  discussed  coltege  or 
career  plans  with  a school  counselor  during  the  previous  year.^ 

Any  lapartial  observation  of  the  data  on  the  enrollment  in  federally  aided  progrmss  brings 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  vocational  education  has  not  adjusted  readily  to  the  needs  of  our 
changing  economy.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  facts  that  only  last  year  44.3  percent  of  the  enrollees 
in  federally  aided  vocational  education  programs  were  studying  heme  economics  and  18.8  percent 
were  studying  agriculture  in  the  most  highly  industrialised  Nation  in  the  world  (see  Table  l). 
Be^en  i960  and  1964  employment  in  agriculture  declined  16.8  percent  from  5.7  million  to 
4.8  million.  During  this  same  period,  enrollment  in  vx>catlonal  agriculture  rose  8.1  percent 
ftrom  796,200  to  860,600. 

Vocational  educators  have  never  squarely  faced  the  Issue  of  the  mass  exodus  of  maiqpower  ftpm 
farms  in  the  IMted  States.  They  have  not  acknowledged  the  net  transfer  of  almost  25 
persons  from  farms  since  1940.  Today,  the  number  of  farm  reared  persons  makes  up  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  population  in  metropolitan  centers.  How  many  of  these  persons  were 
equipped  for  urban  employment  when  they  were  given  vocational  training  in  their  local  coonu- 
nitles?  let  me  return  to  this  question  again  when  we  look  in  more  detail  at  the  industrial  and 
occupational  changes  which  have  occurred  in  our  economy. 

The  time  has  come  for  vocational  educators  and  those  concerned  with  vocational  guidance  to 
take  a close  lo6k  at  economic  and  social  chaiiges  now  taking  place.  Manpower  economists  can  bring 
the  facts  to  their  attention.  The  changes  in  training  and  guidance  will  only  take  place  when 
educators  and  guidance  specialists  translate  these  facts  into  revised  programs  ftnii  curricula. 

I,  for  one,  am  acutely  aware  that  many  of  the  changes  required  for  new  directions  can  occur 
only  under  painful  and  wrenching  conditions.  Teachers  and  educators  who  have  been  raised  and 
trained  in  a rural  environment  cannot  easily  adjust  their  thinVjng  to  the  requirements  of  an 
urban  world  of  fast-moving  change.  Many  persons  with  special  interests  will  argue  for  the  status 
quo  and  resist  change. 


^ W.  Enlnger,  The  Process  and  Product  of  T & I High  School  Level  Vocational  Education 
jn_the  United  States  (Pittsburgh;  American  Institutes  for  Researehf  Ittgt^t^lte  for 
Technology,  September  1965),  ch.  5,  p.  25. 

^Progress  Toward  the  Goals  of  Project  Talent  (Washington:  U.s.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  June  1^5),  Bulletia  No.  4,  OE-25043. 
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Table  !•  EnroUnent  In  Federally  Aided  Vocational  Classes | by  Type  of  Frogrami  Selected  Years 


Fiscal  Year 

Total 

Agri- 

culture 

plstn- 

butlve 

Occupations 

Home 

Eccnonics 

' moiti 

and 

Industry  (l) 

Practical 

Nursing 

Technical 

Education 

Nisnber  (in  thousands^ 

1918 

164.2 

15.5 

30.8 

117.9 

1948 

2,836.1 

640.8 

292.9 

1,139.8 

762.6 

• 

i960 

3,768.1 

796.2 

303.8 

1,588.1 

938.5 

40.2 

101.3 

1961 

3,855.6 

805.3 

306.1 

1,610.3 

963.6 

47.3 

123.0 

196s 

4,072.7 

822.7 

321.1 

1,725.7 

1,005.4 

49.0 

148.9 

1963 

4,217.2 

827.8 

309.6 

1,839.4 

1,001.8 

54.0 

184.6 

1964  (2) 

4,556.4 

860.6 

334.1 

2,022.1 

1,069.3 

59.0 

221.2 

Percent  distribution 

1918 

100.0 

9.4 

18.8 

71.8 

1948 

100.0 

22.6 

10.3 

40.2 

26.9 

i960 

100.0 

21.1 

8.1 

42.1 

24.9 

I.I 

2.7 

1961 

100.0 

20.9 

7.9 

41.8 

25.0 

1.2 

3.2 

1962 

100.0 

20.2 

7.9 

42.4 

24.7 

1.2 

3.7 

1963 

100.0 

19.6 

7.3 

43.6 

23.8 

1.3 

k.k 

1964  (2) 

100.0 

18.8 

7.3 

44.3 

23.4 

1.3 

k.8 

(1)  Includes  enrollnent  In  fishery  occupations. 

(2)  I^rovlslonali  subject  to  final  review  of  state  reports. 

Source:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 


I want  to  point  out  that  those  who  will  suffer  the  most  ttm  our  inability  to  adjust  to 
change  will  be  the  youngsters  you  educate  and  train.  The  real  reason  for  this  seodnsr  Is  not 
vocational^,  guidance  nor  vocational  education.  The  real  purpose  Is  our  concern  for  our  future 
citizens.  The  stakes  we  are  discussing  are  far  higher  than  vocational  guidance  prograsia.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  be  guided  by  facts  In  develc^lng  the  best  possible  vocational  and  guidance 
programs.  The  stakes  are  too  important  to  let  personal  bias  and  Involvement  Influence  decisions 
and  direction. 

let  me  now  turn  to  the  tc^lcs  I wish  to  explore  with  you.  These  will  Include  the  current 
economic  envlronnent  and  Indicate  some  of  the  changes  which  have  ocour.'ed  In  recent  years. 

Brief  reference  will  be  made  to  Industrial  employment  chants,  occig>atlonal  shifts,  trends  In 
the  eBQ>loyiBent  of  wonen,  mobility  of  the  labor  force,  and  technological  change.  I will  then  turn 
to  future  manpower  needs  with  specific  reference  to  Industry  and  occupational  requirements. 

After  loddng  at  the  current  scene  and  anticipated  changes,  1 will  discuss  some  problems  of 
vocational  guidance  and  challenges  to  manpower  economics  which  these  changes  portend.  The  last 
section  touches  tpon  some  research  questions  for  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education. 

Economic  Environment— 1965 

In  looking  at  vocational  education  today,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  viewing  It  ttm  a 
vantage  point  of  some  72.8  million  Americans  employed,  with  uneoployment  In  November  196^  down 
to  3*0  million— one  of  the  lowest  levels  In  8 years.  Although  we  still  have  about  638,000 
nonwhlte  workers  unesployed  and  over  four-fifths  of  a million  jobless  teenagers.  It  Is  apparent 
that  our  esployment  situation  Is  In  a far  stronger  position  than  It  has  been  for  many  years. 
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However,  before  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  e\Q>horia  of  a 4,2  percent  xmemployment  rate,  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  at  a process  of  change—not  a static 
situation.  The  very  dynamism  of  our  eccauany  means  that  unless  our  institutions  and  our  labor 
force  keep  up  with  change  that  their  lag  will  create  new  future  economic  and  social  problems. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  more  obvloiu  industrial  and  occupational  changes  which  relate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance.  We  will  then  turn  to 
some  of  the  anticipated  changes  of  the  future, 

Indxistry  Emplgyment  Shifts 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  should  be  aware  that  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  of  the  past 
50  to  60  years  has  been  the  shift  from  form  to  nonfaxn  work.  The  percentage  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  engaged  in  agricultural  activities  decUned  from  38,8  percent  in  19OO  to  6,4  percent 
(1  out  of  15)  in  1964,  In  191O,  about  1 out  of  every  3 workers  was  enployed  in  agriculture. 

This  massive  shift  away  from  agriculture  to  other  economic  activities  has  drastically 
affected  the  kinds  of  industries  in  which  our  labor  force  is  engployed  so  that  today  there  are 
three  times  as  many  jobs  in  trade,  finance,  service,  and  govemnent  as  there  were  nearly  50 
years  ago.  Within  the  nonfara  sector  of  enqaloyment  there  has  also  been  a significant  move  away 
from  goods-producing  industries  such  as  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  and  agriculture  to 
service-producing  industries  such  as  trade,  government,  service,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate, 
transportation,  and  public  utilities. 

By  1964  we  had  some  37  million  mi^loyed  in  service-producing  industries  as  compared  with 
the  25.8  million  working  in  goods-producing  industries  (see  Table  2),  Between  194?  and  1964 
the  number  of  workers  employed  in  service  activities  rose  by  11,744,000  as  con5»ared  with  a 
decrease  of  933»CXX3  in  goods-producing  industries, 

A recent  research  project,  sponsored  by  the  Mai^jower  Administration  of  the  U,S,  Departoent 
of  Labor  under  Title  I of  the  Manpower  Act,  has  underscored  another  significant  developaent. 

This  has  been  the  growth  of  employment  among  not-for-profit  organizations.  Thus,  the  of 

persons  enqjloyed  directly  and  indirectly  for  the  not-for-profit  sector  (nonprofit  institutions 
ai^  gwrnment)  of  the  economy  ccn^irised  at  least  one- third  of  the  entire  employed  population  in 
19o3»'^  Included  in  the  not-for-profit  sector  are  all,  or  a hi^  prc^rtlon,  of  programs  '(Mch 
provide  such  basic  goods  and  services  as  defense,  education,  health,  rell^ous  activities,  science 
and  research,  social  welfare,  cultural  activities,  the  handUng  of  mail,  and  police  protection. 

Occupational  Changes 

Because  of  these  shifts  occurring  in  industry  aj^loyment,  we  have  also  had  seme  sharp 
changes  in  the  kinds  of  jobs  our  workers  perform.  Going  back  to  1910  again,  we  see  that  about 
1 in  5 ^Jorkers  had  a white-collar  (professlcmal,  technical,  priqwletary,  managerial,  clerical, 
sales)  job}  more  than  1 in  3 was  a blue-collar  worker  (skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled); 

1 in  3 was  a farm  worker  and  1 in  10  had  a service  job. 

One  of  the  In^xjrtant  changes  of  the  post-World  War  II  period  has  been  the  much  greater 
growth  in  the  number  of  workers  in  white-collar  and  service  ocoupatlons  as  cengwured  with  manual 
workers.  This  growth  has  been  especially  large  both  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  professional 
and  hi^- level  managerial  workers,  Enroloyment  of  white-collar  workers  rose  by  more  one 
hale  (54  percent)  between  1948  and  1964,  rising  frem  about  20,2  mlllicm  to  31,1  milUai,  so  that 

2 out  of  5 workers  were  in  white-collar  jobs  as  con^mred  with  1 out  of  5 in  I910.  En5)loyment  of 
service  workers  also  rose  substantially,  growing  fTcm  6 million  to  9,3  million,  an  Increase  of 
55  percent.  At  the  same  time,  en5)loyment  of  blue-collar  woriers  increased  much  less  rapidly, 
increasing  about  8 percent  from  23.6  million  to  25,5  million.  The  number  of  farm  workers  actually 
declined,  falling  trm  8,1  million  in  1947  to  4,4  million  in  1964,  a drop  of  45  percent. 


3  Eli  Glnzberg,  Bale  L,  Hlestand,  and  Beatrice  G,  Ridiens,  The  Pluralistic  Econoey  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965),  p,  203, 
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Table  2.  Wage  and  Salary  Employment  by  Industry  in  the  Itoited  States,  1964 

(In  thousands) 


Ooods-Producing  Industries 

Service-Producing  Industries 

Agriculture  (l) 

4,761 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

3,976 

Contract  construction 

3,106 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

12,188 

Mining 

635 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

2,944 

Manufacturing 

171^02 

Service  and  miscellaneous 

8,533 

Total 

25,805 

Government 

Total 

37,143 

(l)  Includes  self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers. 

Source;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 


Employnent  of  Women 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  the  post-World  War  n period  has  been  the  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  en^ployment  of  women  over  that  of  men.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  ea^loy- 
ment  of  women  rose  flrom  l6,3  million  to  more  than  24.2  millicai,  an  increase  of  almost  50  percent. 
This  increase  was  four  times  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  jobs  for  men, 

Jto  1965.  50  percent  of  all  American  women  between  the  ages  45-54  were  in  the  labor  force. 

is  a dramatic  contrast  with  the  situation  at  the  start  of  the  century.  At  only 

about  15  percent  of  women  in  this  central  age  gro\Q>  were  in  the  labor  force. 

Almost  3 out  of  every  4 employed  women  over  the  age  of  35  are  working  in  four  major 
occupational  categories.  These  occupations  are  ranked  according  to  size  frem;  clerical  and 
kindred  workers  (26,5  percent);  service  workers,  except  private  household  (16.5  percent): 
^ratives  and  kindred  workers  (15.9  percent);  and  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 
(13,2  percent).  (See  Table  3.) 


Table  3.  Employed  Women  Aged  35  and  Older  by 
Major  OccA^tional  Groiq>,  March  I963 


Total;  Number  (in  thousands)  ~ 

Percent  distribution 
Major  occupational  groiQ> 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Manager,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foresien,  and  kindred  workers 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Private  household  workers 
Service  workers,  except  private  household 
Fara  laborers  a^  foremen 
Laborersj  except  faim  and  "»<ne 


14,724 

100.0 

13.2 

.7 

6.3 

26.5 

8.3 

1.3 

15.9 

9.2 

16.5 

2.0 

•3_ 


Source: Special  Labor  Force  Report,  No 
Statistics. 


40,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
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The  major  difference  between  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  younger  and  more  mature 
women,  is  that  more  than  a third  of  the  young  women  are  In  clerical  Jobs  (1  in  4 of  the  women 
35  and  over  have  clerical  Jobs). 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  high  proportion  of  women  35  and  over  in  the  labor  force  and 
their  occupational  distribution  to  counselors  and  educators? 

First,  a large  number  of  the  women  you  educate  will  have  three  careers.  The  first  career 
will  take  place  after  they  leave  school  and  enter  the  labor  force.  When  they  marry  they  will 
then  leave  the  labor  force  to  begin  their  second  career  as  mothers  and  homemakers.  The  third 
career,  typically,  will  take  place  after  their  children  have  reached  school  age  and  they  return 
to  the  labor  force.  This  pattern  of  work  life  must  be  understood  by  the  educator  and  counselor 
in  training  young  women  and  counseling  than  about  their  future  careers. 

The  second  significant  fact  about  the  en5>loyment  of  women  is  of  direct  Interest  to  educators. 
How  does  the  educational  program  you  are  now  offering  fit  in  with  the  fact  that  1 out  of  every  4 
working  women  age  35  and  over  tod^  has  a clerical  or  related  Job?  Are  today' s training  programs 
preparing  women  for  the  right  kinds  of  employment  opportunities? 

It  is  now  apparent  that  women  represent  a key  element  in  our  working  force.  They  are 
evidently  here  to  stay.  By  July  1964,  the  4.5  million  women  working  in  manufacturing  industries 
made  about  one-quarter  of  total  manufacturing  employment.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
enq)loyees  In  conmtunicatlons  (telephone,  radio  and  television  broadcasting),  and  finance.  Insurance, 
and  real  estate  were  women. 

Within  the  manufacturing  Industry  segment,  women  workers  accounted  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  enq)loyment  in  electronic  conqjonent  plants.  About  4 out  of  5 workers  in  the  apparel  Industry 
were  women. 

Both  educators  and  counselors  must  now  take  into  account  the  Inescapable  fact  that  women 
workers  can  no  longer  be  s loured  off  into  training  for  homemaking  with  the  mistaken  notion  that 
they  will  spend  most  of  their  lives  out  of  the  labor  force  and  In  the  home.  The  kind  and  quality 
of  training  given  to  young  women  deserves  the  same  priority  as  that  given  to  young  men.  Further- 
more, because  so  many  married  women  must  move  with  their  husbands,  their  training  must  also  be 
broad  enou^  to  enable  them  to  adjvist  to  widely  different  Job  opportunities. 

Mobility  of  the  Labor  Force 

Persons  concerned  with  education  and  training  have  been  slow  In  recognizing  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  young  people  they  educate  and  train  will  leave  their  home  connranitles^.  As  an 
indication  of  the  mobility  of  our  population  we  should  keep  In  mind  that  half  of  the  o»’er  3,000 
counties  In  the  United  States  lost  population  due  to  outmigration  between  1950  and  i960. 

More  recently,  a study  of  the  mobility  of  the  population  showed  that  between  I963  and  1964,  about 
11  percent  of  the  I8  and  I9  year  olds  have  moved  across  a county  line^.  The  migration  rate  for 
the  20  and  21  year  olds  was  15  percent  and  was  iq>  to  I7  percent  for  those  22  to  24.  The  peak 
migration  rate  apparently  occurs  among  persons  In  their  early  twenties— the  age  at  which  most 
young  people  leave  their  parental  hemes  to  find  Jobs,  to  get  married  and  set  up  their  own  homes. 

Althou^  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  study.  The  Piwess  and  Product  of  T & I 
High  School  Level  Vocational  Education  in  the  United  States,  implies  there  was  very  little 
mobility  among  the  trades  and  industry  graduates  (ch.  12,  p.  3),  the  evidence  presented  contra- 
dicts the  implication.  If  the  graduates  for  whom  no  address  could  be  found  were  Included 
among  the  movers  (and  many  of  them  probably  should  have  been  included),  then  almost  50  percent 
of  the  graduates  did  in  fact,  move. 

^ Mobility  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  March  I963  to  March  1964  (Washingtons 
U,  S.  Depai'liuent  of  Coomerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  September  7,  4965),  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  l4l. 
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Mnny  of  the  workers  trained  in  vocational  education  institutions  do  not  remain  in  their  hcoie 
towns  after  they  receive  their  education.  This  hecomes  apparent  when  we  see  that  between  1959 
and  1964,  about  600,000  male  manual  workers  age  18-24  moved  to  noncontiguous  states.  (About  half 
of  these  workers  may  have  moved  more  than  once. ) Approximately  a quarter  of  these  movers  were 
craftsmen. 

The  mobility  problem  is  further  conq>licated  because  of  the  extremes  in  environmental 
conditions  in  which  a young  person  may  be  born,  raised  and  trained  and  his  ultimate  destination 
as  a worker.  This  is  clearly  delineated  in  the  rural  to  urban  population  shift. 

In  May  1958,  there  were  25.8  million  native  born  persons  I8  years  of  age  and  o-ver  in  the 
country  who  h^  been  bom  on  fanns.  About  two-thirds  of  the  farm-born  population  had  migrated  to 
nonfarm  areas  . A recent  survey  of  16-21  year  old  youths  showed  that  4o  percent  of  the  boys 
and  60  percent  of  the  girls  who  had  been  farm  residents  their  last  year  in  school  had  moved  to 
nonfarm  areas?. 

Farming  is  usually  considered  a family  enterprise  in  which  agricultural  skills  are  passed 
from  generation  to  generation.  However,  in  I982,  only  20  percent  of  the  enqaloyed  male  popu- 
lation 25  to  64  years  old  whose  fathers  were  farmers  and  farm  managers  were  also  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations.  Moreover,  only  2 out  of  every  5 men,  age  25  to  64  who  had  begun 
work  as  farmers  were  still  engaged  in  farming  in  I962, 

The  majority  of  these  fanners'  sons  shifted  out  of  farming  into  blue-collar,  semiskilled 
occupations.  Only  a third  of  the  farm-born  were  in  white-collar  Jobs,  compared  with  nearly  a 
half  of  the  nonfaim  natives. 

The  reality  of  mobility  and  the  significant  differences  in  the  kinds  of  jobs  those  raised 
on  farms  eventually  get  can  no  longer  be  overlooked  by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
educating  our  youth.  It  appears  that  youngsters  growing  up  in  rural  areas  are  being  short- 
changed for  life  because  of  the  training  they  get— or  because  of  the  lack  of  training. 

Technological  Chaiige 

No  current  analysis  of  education  and  vocational  guidance  can  omit  a discussion  of  techno- 
logical change  and  its  possible  impact  upon  employment  and  Job  content.  The  new  industry  of 
research  and  development  which  exploded  when  expenditures  for  these  activities  rose  from  under 
$1  billion  in  1941  to  some  $21.5  billion  in  I965,  guarantees  changes  and  provides  a built-in 
innovator  in  our  economy. 

Surprisingly,  little  hard  data  are  available  on  the  overall  pace  and  effects  of  techno- 
logical change.  Our  productivity  measurements,  which  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  accurately 
measure  technological  change,  do  appear  to  indicate  a modest  historical  acceleration  in  the 
rate  of  change. 

Empirical  evidence  does  indicate  that  technological  change  is  a major  factor  in  the 
displacement  and  unemployment  of  particular  employees.  The  evidence  is  not  so  clear,  however, 
that  technological  change  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  high  levels  of  unemployment 
which  prevailed  since  1953. 

For  this  meeting,  we  can  draw  some  useful  conclusions  about  technological  change  without 
pursuing  all  of  the  arguments  about  the  pace  and  Impact  of  change  upon  the  economy.  The  most 
Important  comment  we  can  make  about  technological  change  is  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
and  our  workers  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  to  it  throughout  their  working  careers. 


6 Characteristics  of~U.  S.  Population  by  Farm  and  Honfarm  Origin  (Washington:  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  December  1984),  Economic- Report  No.  66. 

7 Out-of-School  Youth.  February  1963— Part  II  (Washington:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1965),  Special  Labor  Force  Report,  Ho.  47. 
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Congress  has  recognized  that  at  least  scroe  of  the  costs  for  adjusting  to  technological 
change  should  he  home  hy  society.  The  passage  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
in  1962  represented  a move  toward  public  policy  which  acknowledged  that,  as  a Nation,  we  are 
willing  to  share  the  costs  of  adjusting  to  change  hy  training  and  retraining  workers  displaced 
hy  technological  change. 

If  we  can  assume  that  a 20  yeai  old  man  will  make  more  than  six  joh  changes  (defined  as  a 
change  of  employer)  during  his  40  years  of  working  life,  fair  to  assume  that  some  of  these 

joh  changes  will  require  new  and  different  levels  of  skills^.  The  hest  tools  available  to 
provide  the  means  of  adjustment  are  education  and  training.  We  must  teach  more  of  the  Nation' s 
workers  that  change  is  permanent  and  the  need  to  adjust  to  change  will  continue  throughout 
their  working  careers.  This  philosophy  and  attitude  should  he  instilled  hy  both  guidance 
counselors  and  educators  in  order  to  overccme  the  resistance  to  continuing  education  and 
training  which  prevails  among  some  members  of  the  labor  force. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  technological  changes,  reference  should  he  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  millennium  of  the  disappearance  of  the  blue-collar  worker  is  not  yet  here  and  will 
probably  never  come.  Let  us  not  be  overcome  by  glib  predictions  of  "workerless  factories"  of 
tomorrow. 

We  sue  so  overcome  with  the  dramatic  shifts  to  white-collar  jobs  that  we  sometimes  forget 
that  millions  of  men  and  women  are  at  work  every  dt^  producing  our  clothing,  furniture,  auto- 
mobiles, television  sets,  and  performing  service  functions  in  restaurants  and  gasoline  stations. 
Despite  the  hue  and  cry  about  cybernetics  and  autcmation,  real  life  for  millions  of  workers 
still  consists  of  production  and  service  jobs  which  have  not  disappeared  and  are  not  about  to 
dlsappesu  in  the  near  future.  More  of  our  educators  ought  to  be  thinking  about  the  needs  of 
these  workers. 

Just  keep  in  mind  that  in  October  I965,  we  had  some  13.5  million  semiskilled  workers, 
some  3.7  million  nonfarm  laborers,  and  9.5  million  service  workers  producing  goods  and  services. 
Not  enough  thinking  and  planning  is  being  done  about  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  the 
people  who  fill  these  jobs  before  they  enter  the  labor  force  and  after  they  are  already  employed. 
The  whole  question  of  training  for  upward  occiqciational  mobility  has  never  received  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

Future  Manpower  Needs 

This  peroration  on  past  and  current  changes  naturally  leads  to  a look  at  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  This  future  world  is  the  world  in  which  your  students  will  live  and  work.  Taking 
into  account  lead-time,  educators  must  always  be  concerned  with  preparing  young  persons  for 
ttmorrow's  world— not  today's. 

Although  Bome  brave  industrial  and  occupational  projections  will  be  presented  here,  let  it 
be  clearly  and  honestly  understood  at  the  outset  that  it  is  in  the  area  of  forecasting  that 
manpower  economics  faces  its  most  difficult  conceptual  and  technical  problems. 

Let  me  first  briefly  note  the  most  recent  manpower  projections  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Industry  Manpower  Projections 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  estimated  that  job  growth  in  the 
economy  will  continue  to  be  faster  in  the  service-producing  industries  than  in  the  goods- 
producing  industries^.  Between  1964  and  1975  manpower  requirements  in  the  goods  producing 
sector  (excluding  agriculture)  are  expected  to  increase  by  about  15  percent  to  above  24  million. 
Agricultural  employment  is  expected  to  fall  by  about  22  percent  during  this  period,  from  nearly 
4.8  million  in  19^  to  3.7  million  in  1975,  despite  an  anticipated  rise  of  about  one  fifth  in 
agricultural  output. 


3 Stuart  H.  Garflnkle,  The  Length  of  Working  Life  for  Males.  I9OO-60  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training, 
July  1963),  Manpower  Report  No.  8. 


9 See  assumptions  used  in  making  these  projections  from  Manpower  Requirements  in  1975 
(Washington:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Manpower  and 
Occupational  Outlook,  October  1965)*  PP.  6-l4, 
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Reqiiircmenta  in  the  teinrlce-produciDg  Industries— -trade,  govenanent,  services,  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities,  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate— are  expected  to 
continue  the  rapid  increase  of  the  post-World  War  H period,  vfaen  the  number  of  workers  on 
the  payrolls  of  these  industries  increased  46  percent,  from  25.4  milUon  in  194?  to  37.1 
million  in  19^*  Over  the  1964-75  period,  maiipoirer  requirements  in  the  service-producing 
industries  are  expected  to  increase  by  36  percent,  reaching  50.6  million  in  1975* 

Occupational  Requirements 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  the  most  rapid  increase  in  manpower 
requirements  between  1964  and  1975  will  be  for  service  workers  (See  Table  4),  The  demand 
for  service  workers  is  expected  to  increase  the  requirenents  for  these  workers  by  about 
two-fifths  as  compared  with  the  expected  growth  of  about  one  quarter  in  total  employment. 

An  increase  of  about  one-third  is  anticipated  for  white-collar  Jobs.  Among  white- 
collar  occupations,  the  most  rapid  increase  in  requirements  will  be  for  professional  and 
technical  workers,  which  may  grow  twice  as  rapidly  (45  percent)  as  the  average  for  all 
workers.  The  requirements  for  blue-collar  workers  are  expected  to  rise  by  one- sixth  between 
1964  and  1975.  Among  the  blue-collar  workers,  the  most  rapid  growth  in  requirements  will  be 
for  craftsmen.  Requirements  for  operatives  will  increase  more  slowly,  by  about  a seventh, 
amd  little  change  is  expected  in  the  demand  for  laborers. 

A nearly  one-fourth  decline  in  requirements  is  anticix>ated  for  farmers  and  faim  workers. 


Table  4.  Total  Employed  in  1964  and  Projected  Requirements  in  1975 > Major  Occupational 

Group.  (Numbers  in  thousands) 


Occupational  group  1964  (Actual}  1979  (^oJacted)  Percent 

Number  Percent  Nimber  Percent  change, 
distribution  distribution  1964-65 


Total,  all  groups 

70,357 

100.0 

87,300 

100.0 

24 

White-collar  workers 

31,125 

44.2 

41,300 

47.3 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

12,400 

14.2 

45 

workers 

8,550 

12.2 

Managers,  officials  & proprietors, 

7,452 

10.7 

25 

except  farm 

10.6 

9,300 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

10,667 

15.2 

14,200 

16.3 

33 

Sales  workers 

4,456 

6.3 

5,400 

6.2 

21 

Blue-collar  workers 

25,534 

36.3 

29,700 

34.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

8,986 

12.8 

11,200 

12.8 

25 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

12,924 

18.4 

14,700 

16.8 

l4 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

3,624 

5.2 

3,800 

4.4 

5 

Service  workers 

13.2 

13.000 

14.9 

4o 

Farmers  and  farm  workers 

4,444 

6.3 

3,400 

zil 

Note:  Percents  assume  a 4 percent  level  of  unemployment  in  1975.  Percents  do  not  add  to 
totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  October  1965. 
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Some  more  detailed  information  about  some  of  the  occupations  with  iMch  vocational 
educators  are  concerned  may  be  helpful.  For  exaoQ)le,  engineering  and  science  technicians 
(excising  draftsmen  and  surveyors)  increased  from  about  450,000  in  1960“to“260,600  in 
mid- 1964.  The  rapid  growth  in  demand  for  products  of  industries  ^ch  employ  large 
numbers  of  technicians  was  a major  factor  in  causing  this 'increase.  The  large  Increase  in 
research  and  development  lustivity  and  expenditures  in  defense  and  space  exploration  accounted 
for  the  rise  in  technician  employment.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  onployment 
requirements  for  engineering  and  science  technicians  are  expected  to  Increase  by  nearly 
two-thirds  between  1964  and  1975,  to  about  1,025,000. 

The  employment  of  clerical  and  kindred  workers  rose  almost  steadily  between  I947  and 
1964— from  7.2  million  to  almost  10.7  million— an  increase  of  48  percent.  Additional  record- 
keeping and  paperwork  and  the  growth  in  size  and  cootplexity  of  modem  business  organizations 
and  government  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in  the  employment  of  clerical  workers.  Enployment 
requirements  for  clerical  and  kindred  workers  are  expected  to  increase  by  about  one-tLird 
during  the  1964-75  period,  rising  from  10.7  million  to  14.2  million. 

The  employment  of  craiftsmen  has  risen  erratically  from  less  than  7.8  million  in  1947  to 
nearly  9 millioa  in  1964.  Employment  trends  during  the  post-World  War  n period  varied 
considerably  among  the  individual  skilled  occTipations. 

Employment  requirements  for  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  are  expected  to  rise 
by  about  one-fourth  between  1964  and  1975,  Increasing  from  9 milUon  to  11.2  million.  Industrial 
growth  and  increasing  business  activity  are  the  major  factors  expected  to  increase  the  need 
for  skilled  workers.  Enployment  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  should  continue  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  skilled  workforce  as  a whole.  The  requirements  for  airplane  and  automotive 
mechanics  are  expected  to  increase  significantly  during  the  1964-75  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
enployment  requirements  for  machinists  are  expected  to  decline  slightly  (approximately  3 
percent)  during  this  period.  The  greater  use  of  numerically  controlled  ^llAr'^^n^  tools  and 
other  new  metal  working  methods  should  reduce  enployment  requirements  for  machinists,  despite 
an  expected  growth  in  metal  working  activities. 

In  1964,  enployment  of  semiskilled  workers  (operatives)  had  reiushed  12.9  million,  the 
highest  number  on  record.  About  6 out  of  10  operatives  sure  enployed  in  manufacturing.  Large 
numbers  are  onployed  as  assemblers,  checkers,  examiners.  Inspectors,  drivers,  and  packers.  The 
enployment  requlranents  for  operatives  are  expected  to  rise  by  about  15  percent  between  1964 
and  1975,  rising  to  14.7  million  in  1975.  This  increase  will  take  place  despite  the  techno- 
logical Inpact  which  will  affect  many  semiskilled  Jobs. 

The  rate  of  enployment  growth  during  the  1947-64  period  for  service  workers  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  for  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers.  The  service  worker  occupational 
group  represented  about  13  percent  of  all  onployed  persons  in  19^,  and  included  such  diverse 
groups  as  private  household  workers,  protective  service  workers,  and  waiters  and  waitresses. 
Included  among  the  nearly  7 million  service  workers  employed  outside  private  hemes  were 
thousands  of  nurses'  aides  and  other  attendants  in  hospitals  and  similar  institutions,  waiters 
and  waitresses,  cooks  and  kitchen  workers,  barbers,  beauty  operators,  maids,  and  porters, 

Employrcnt  requirements  in  service  occupations  are  expected  to  increase  by  about  two-fifths 
b^een  1964  and  1975,  to  about  13  million.  The  greatest  growth  in  requirements  during  the 
1964-75  period  is  expected  to  be  for  policemen  and  other  protective  service  workers;  attendants 
in  hospitals  and  in  businesses  rendering  other  professional  and  personal  services;  nurses'  aides; 
beauty  operators;  cooks  and  waiters  and  others  vibo  prepare  and  serve  meals  outside  private  homes. 

Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance 


Man' s wisdom  is  a function  of  his  ability  to  learn  from  available  information  and  to 
adjust  to  new  situations  uncovered  by  this  information.  Vocational  guidance,  in  a democratic 
society,  is  essentially  the  process  of  eiqposlng  the  person  vbo  is  being  guided  to  occupational 
information  so  that  he  can  do  his  own  decision-making. 
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So  ntuch  of  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  vocational  guidance  of  youngsters  that 
many  of  us  fall  to  note  that  adults  are  also  In  need  of  vocational  guldemce.  For  example,  those 
of  you  In  the  field  of  vocational  education  have  long  been  aware  of  the  declining  need  for 
workers  In  agricultural  activities.  You  have  also  heard  about  the  continuing  shortage  for 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Let  me  cite  some  data  which,  I believe,  ou^t  to 
raise  some  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  communication  of  Infonsatlon  In  our  society. 

The  most  recent  data  on  hl^  school  teaching  certification  show  that  in  1964,  996  male 
college  students  completed  their  high  school  teaching  certificate  for  agriculture.  In  I965,  the 
number  completing  their  teaching  requirements  for  agriculture  will  rise  more  than  15  percent 
to  1,150.  Althoufiji  it  is  true  that  the  long-term  trend  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  agri- 
culture has  been  downward  (1950—3,294;  1965—1,150)  one  can  wonder  about  the  effectiveness  of 
transmitting  information  In  the  guidance  process. 

For  exan^le,  272  new  teachers  in  agriculture  were  employed  in  27  states  in  1964-65  as 
compared  with  a new  supply  of  48l  agriculture  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  the  supply  of 
mathematic  teachers  fell  short  of  demand  in  20  states.  The  demand  for  chemistry  teachers 
exceeded  the  supply  in  I3  states  and  the  need  for  teachers  of  physics  was  not  met  in  12  states. 
One  can  ask  \diat  Is  wrong  with  the  communication  system  in  the  most  industrialized  nation  in 
the  world  idien  the  plea  for  more  teachers  of  science  is  not  fully  heeded? 

This  is  not  to  srjggest  that  those  \ttio  were  recently  certificated  in  agriculture  remained 
unemployed.  Probably,  most  of  them  did  get  jobs.  One  can  ask,  however,  if  this  is  an  efficient 
use  of  time  and  manpower.  If  the  time  spent  for  meeting  the  certification  requirements  for 
agriculture  had  been  spent  otherwise,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  student  and  society  might 
have  considered  this  a more  efficient  use  of  human  resources. 

It  is  apparent  that  a strong  program  of  counseling  and  guidance  is  not  only  necessary  for 
our  youngsters,  but  on  the  basis  of  certification  data  It  would  appear  that  a similar  program 
would  be  helpf^  for  college  counseling. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  young  in  need  of  vocational  guidance. 

The  short  review  of  seme  economic  and  social  changes  which  were  discussed  in  the  previous 
secti.on  raises  seme  vital  questions  for  those  concerned  with  vocational  guidance  as  well  as 
those  who  prepare  youngsters  for  the  world  of  work  through  our  vocational  education  syston. 

The  changes  can  be  quickly  summarized.  We  have  had  a massive  shift  in  enq>loyment  away 
from  agriculture  to  other  economic  activities.  Jobs  in  trade,  government,  service,  finance, 
insurance,  real  estate,  transportation,  and  public  utilities  have  grown  faster  than  in  other 
Mtivlties.  White-collar  and  service  jobs  have  had  the  most  rapid  growth  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  will  apparently  expand  more  rapidly  than  other  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  future. 

Women  have  become  a mainstay  in  our  labor  force.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any 
basic  change  will  occur  in  the  pattern  of  their  work  cetreers. 

We  have  a mobile  labor  force . I4any  of  the  young  persons  you  train  will  not  remain  in  your 
communities  after  they  complete  training. 

Technological  developments  constantly  create  change  and  call  for  the  ability  to  adapt  to 
new  jobs  and  new  skills.  Workers  who  make,  on  the  average,  six  job  changes  during  40  years  of 
working  life  must  be  able  to  meet  job  requirements  if  they  are  to  continue  to  be  productive. 


Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in  Public  Schools,  I965  (Washington: 
Association,  Research  Division,  1965)  Research  Report  I965-RIO. 
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Challenges  to  Vocational  Guidance 

Each  one  of  the  changes  referred  to  above  poses  challenges  to  those  vho  provide  vocational 
guidance  and  those  iiho  prepare  youngsters  for  work.  The  youngsters  you  guide  must  be  alerted  to 
the  kind  of  world  they  will  face.  The  kinds  of  courses  offered  by  vocational  educators  must  be 
in  tune  with  current  reality  and  not  the  past.  The  information  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  suggests  that  training  must  be  offered  for  Jobs  in  trade,  in  office  work,  and  service 
functions.  Less  esqphasis  mujsit  be  placed  on  training  for  agricultural  employaent  and  home 
economics. 

The  kind  of  vocational  guidance  and  training  given  to  young  wosttn  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  at  least  1 out  of  2 vouen  in  this  country  will  have  three  careers.  Homemaking  can 
no  longer  dominate  the  kind  of  training  offered  by  vocational  education,  if  1 out  of  3 women 
may  end  i;^  doing  office  work. 

Vocational  educators  and  those  who  provide  vocational  guidance  must  also  recognise  that  many 
of  the  young  persons  they  educate  and  guide  will  leave  their  home  comnunities.  This  raises  the 
extremely  difficult  question  of  training  for  what  kind  of  Job.  Beyond  the  needs  of  local 
employers,  what  kind  of  training  should  be  offered  if  as  many  as  1 out  of  2 youngsters  will 
leave  the  area  in  which  they  were  trained? 

Does  this  call  for  a new  approach  to  vocational  education?  Instead  of  training  for  specific 
skills  and  Jobs  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  provide  broad  skill  training  for  Job  families 
rather  than  specific  Jobs? 

If  we  are  to  stay  with  specific  occupational  training  should  not  a good  share  of  this 
training  be  related  to  national  occupational  trends  so  that  youngsters  will  have  the  skills  to 
make  them  employable  in  more  occtqpations  which  show  the  greatest  growth  potential? 

How  can  local  educators  and  communities  meet  the  need  for  a wide  variety  of  occtqpations? 
Today,  about  4.6  million  persons  are  enrolled  in  federally  aided  vocational  classes  and  only 
about  a quarter  of  a million,  or  3 percent,  are  in  area  technical  education  programs.  Should 
there  be  a massive  reversal  of  these  figures,  especially  in  rural  districts,  so  that  the  greatest 
emphasis  would  be  on  area  schools  which  can  provide  the  wide  background  necessary  for  Job 
flexibility  and  mobility. 

How  can  we  provide  youngsters,  throu^  guidance  or  training,  with  the  attitudes  which  will 
enable  them  to  accept  change  as  normal  so  that  they  will  recognize  that  training  and  retraining 
may  be  a permanent  part  of  their  work  life?  Should  we  develop  Institutional  devices  so  that 
retraining  for  workers  will  be  automatically  available  after  they  have  been  in  the  labor  force 
for  a certain  number  of  years? 

Are  guidance  counselors  qualified  to  provide  the  framework  of  flexibility  and  adjustment 
to  change?  Can  we  periodically  retrain  counselors  to  keep  them  abreast  of  our  changing  economy? 

The  posing  of  the  challenges  and  questions  to  vocational  guidance  is  fairly  easy.  The 
solutions  and  responses  to  change  are  not  as  easily  available.  Counselors  concerned  with 
vocational  education  must  recognize  that  the  young  persons  they  are  counseling  in  vocational 
education  schools  are  going  through  an  institution  which  is  undergoing  basic  change.  The 
adjustment  to  change  in  this  institution  will  probably  not  take  place  eis  quickly  as  needed. 

This  calls  for  Imaginative  and  creative  counseling  \diich  may,  and  should,  in  many  cases,  break 
precedent  with  accepted  means  of  counseling. 

Challenges  to  Manpower  Economics 

Many  of  the  same  problems  which  face  the  counselor  now  face  those  of  us  concerned  with  the 
very  practical  problem  of  implementing  recent  legislation  concerned  with  vocational  education. 

I especially  refer  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3  which  has  officially  introduced 
a new  element  in  the  relationship  between  vocational  education  and  manpower  requirements.  The 
Act  very  properly  calls  for  a responsiveness  and  sensitivity  of  vocational  training  to  changing 
occupational  req^ements  which,  heretofore  did  not  exist. 
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As  many  of  you  know,  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  ^Ich  was  convened 
at  President  Kennedy*  s request  to  review  and  evaluate  past  vocational  education  legislation, 
stressed  that,  ^'Education  for  occupational  ccm^tency  should  be  carefully  correlated  with  the 
possibility  of  cnqployment."^^  The  panel  recommended  that  local.  State  and  Federal  employment 
service  reports  and  projections  be  made  available  to  all  schools  so  that  this  objective  could 
be  achieved.^ 

These  recoiwaendatlons  of  the  panel  were  eventually  Incorporated  Into  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19C3  signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  December  I8,  I963.  In  order  for 
a State  to  receive  its  allotment  of  Federal  funds,  it  must,  under  the  new  Act,  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  a plan  containing  policies  and  procedures  >dilch  insure  that  due 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  prograias  and  services  In  light  of  "...information  regarding  current  and  projected 
manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities..."  (sec.  5 (a)  (2),  Public  Law  88-210). 

The  plan  must  also  provide  for  a cooperative  arrangement  with  the  system  of  public 
employment  offices  In  the  State  so  that  the  employment  offices  will  make  available  to  the 
State  board  administering  vocational  education  and  local  educational  agencies  occupational 
Information  regarding  reasonable  prospects  of  employment  in  the  coomunlty  and  elsewhere.  This 
Information  will  be  used  to  provide  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  for  stiKients  and  to 
determine  the  occupations  for  which  persons  are  to  be  trained. 

In  turn,  the  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of  the  State  board  euid  local  agencies  are 
to  make  available  to  public  employment  offices,  for  use  In  occupational  guidance  and  placement, 
information  about  the  occupational  qualifications  of  those  who  leave  or  complete  vocational 
education  courses  and  schools. 

The  challenge  has  now  been  put  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  implement  the  section  of  the  Act  relating  training  to  manpower  needs. 

This  calls  for  "shirt-sleeve"  economics  to  enable  the  local  Employment  Service  representative 
to  provide  the  local  vocational  educator  with  some  specific  Information  on  the  number  of 
machinists  or  automotive  mechanics  he  should  train  for  the  next  several  years.  This  Information 
must  be  translated  back  to  iiiQ>ortant  purchasing,  building  as  well  as  curriculum  decisions.  The 
local  educator  will  have  to  make  his  decisions  to  buy  typewriters,  machine  tools,  or  electronic 
test  equipment  on  the  employment  projections  he  received. 

In  response  to  the  Department  of  Labor *s  responsibilities  under  the  Vocational  Act,  the 
Manpower  Administration  has  asked  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Service  to  prepare  a practical  guidebook  for  occupational  forecasting  for  use  by  the  local 
Employment  Ser^ce  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  An 
interagency  committee  has  also  been  established  to  work  on  the  question  of  occupational  fore- 
casting and  to  set  up  administrative  procedures  so  that  HEW  and  Labor  will  carry  out  their 
charges  under  the  Vocational  Act  both  efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  Manpower  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  recognized  that  occupational 
forecasting  must  be  improved  If  counselors,  educators,  and  administrators  are  to  be  provided 
with  the  tools  necessary  for  assisting  young  persons  who  need  vocational  guidance.  For  this 
reason,  the  Research  Of^ce  of  the  Manpower  Administration  has  sponsored  several  research 
projects  designed  to  Improve  occupational  projections.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Temple 
University,  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Harvard  University  ore  all  working  on  research 
projects  which,  hopefully,  will  Increase  our  knowledge  about  forecasting  as  well  as  Improve  the 
techniques  now  being  used  to  project  manpower  requirements. 


Education  for  A Changing  World  of  Work>  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational 
Education  (WashLigton;  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  & Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
1963),  OE  80021,  p.  222. 

^ Howard  Rosen,  Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Needs  (Washington;  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Office  of  Manpower,  Automatic  and  Training,  December,  1964), 
Preprint  No.  5 5 also  published  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  December  196^^,  pp.  5-8. 
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The  real  problema  of  mobility  and  preparation  for  local  caaaunity  needs,  the  Impact  of 
technology  and  shifts  in  industrial  and  occupational  employment  must  now  ;^11  be  translated  into 
very  specific  information  which  will  affect  and  change  the  vocational  educati(»i  system  in  the 
Uhited  States*  I can  assure  you  that  those  of  \is  in  the  Dei)artBent  of  Labor  and  HEW  ^o  are 
concerned  with  these  problems  do  not  have  a bureaucratic  approach*  We  recognise  that  both 
agencies  are  being  put  to  the  test  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Only  a genuing  cooperative 
effort  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  Joint  responsibilities* 

Above  all,  we  recognise  that  the  stakes  are  high*  The  kind  of  Job  we  do  in  making 
vocational  education  viable  and  responsive  to  change  will  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
youngsters*  Their  earnings,  their  employment,  their  Job  satisfaction,  personal  happiness,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  Nation's  advancmnent  are  all  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
guidance  and  training* 

As  long  8UB  the  Federal  Government  and  its  representatives  in  local  areas  are  engaged  in 
supplying  information  on  future  manpower  requirements,  it  appears  that  we  will  have  to  develop 
a systematic  approach  which  will  take  into  account  the  supply  (the  number  of  workers  being 
trained  by  occupation)  so  tliat  the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  will  be  fairly  well 
balanced*  If  this  is  not  done,  excesses  or  shortages  of  workers  in  particular  occupations  could 
become  commonplace* 

The  most  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  here  is  jbow  is  this  balance  to  be  effected?  In 
a dmnocratic  society  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  "carrot*'  approach  through  allocation  of  funds 
or  scholarships*  Any  other  approach  would  violate  a basic  democratic  right  which  gives  the 
individual  the  right  to  select  his  own  life's  work* 

Research  Areas 

Your  chairman  has  asked  that  I suggest  some  subjects  that  require  further  research* 

Many  of  the  subjects  covered  in  this  paper  have  already  indicated  that  we  have  a large  nunher  of 
unanswered  questions  in  vocational  education,  vocational  guirance,  and  manpower  economics  that 
can  only  he  answered  by  further  investigation  and  research* 

I should  like  to  be  presumptuous  and  first  suggest  that  since  we  face  a large  and  fimly 
established  institution  that  must  adjust  to  change,  that  a major  research  effort  first  he 
directed  to  study  how  vocational  education  can  be  made  to  change. 

When  we  turn  to  manpower  economics,  it  is  necessary  to  point  to  several  weak  points  in 
our  armor*  The  first  weakness  is  the  occijpational  statistics  which  need  to  be  improved*  Those 
of  us  who  work  with  the  available  occiq)ational  data  are  acutely  aware  of  their  deficiencies*  We 
also  recognize  inat  the  data  we  work  with  are  not  current  and  should  be  brought  up  to  date* 

This  suggests  two  areas  worthy  of  detailed  examination.  The  first  calls  for  a study  of  the 
accuracy  of  occupational  data  and  how  they  can  be  improved  and  more  adequately  reflect  economic, 
social,  and  technological  change*  The  second  point  refers  to  the  operational  problem  of  how  can 
more  meaningful  occupational  data  be  made  available  more  frequently  than  the  inter-censal  data* 

The  whole  area  of  occupational  forecasting  is  vide  open  for  research*  Although  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  done  a creditable  Job  in  working  with  limited  resources,  the  Bureau  is 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  improvements  are  needed  in  the  methodology  and  techniques  of 
forecasting* 

We  still  do  not  have  definitive  answers  to  whether  specific  occupational  training  is  more 
valid  than  training  for  families  of  skills*  Educators  and  manpower  economists  should  Join  forces 
in  doing  research  on  this  difficult  question*  The  answers  may  very  well  be  that  both  types  of 
training  are  necessary*  The  final  answers  await  further  research* 

More  informatic»i  is  needed  about  the  long-term  work  careers  of  workers*  The  hare-bone 
X>attern8  of  work  careers  need  additional  research  which  will  provide  the  flesh  that  makes  up  the 
total  worker*  Longitudinal  studies  in  depth  can  help  to  supply  information  on  the  work  pattern 
of  workers  as  they  move  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force. 

We  have  never  squarely  faced  the  real  manpower  needs  of  American  industry*  Many  industrial 
personnel  people  have  arguM  that  industry  must  "un-teach"  youngsters  who  come  through  vocational 
schools*  More  information  is  needed  on  this  issue*  Do  we  need  a orientation  for  vocational 
education?  Can  we  offset  the  criticism  of  industry  by  expanding  ccnhination  work  and  study 
'^’•ograms? 
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We  need  to  know  more  about  the  kind  of  vocational  guidance  young  women  need*  The  question 
of  the  connmnication  process  in  vocational  guidance  has  never  been  fully  explored*  We  cure  all 
aware  that  not  enough  vocational  guidance  has  been  offered  to  both  youth  and  adults*  We  are  also 
realizing  that  even  when  information  is  available  and  trcuismitted  that  decisions  are  made  which 
apparently  are  not  based  upon  facts*  The  decision-making  process  in  "selecting”  careers  needs 
further  exploration* 

We  do  not  know  who  uses  vocational  guidance  information*  We  do  not  know  how  it  is  used  and 
we  certainly  do  not  know  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  guidance  material* 

I am  happy  to  say  that  the  Research  Office  of  the  Manpower  Administration  is  using  some  of 
its  research  funds  for  exploring  several  of  the  questions  redsed  here*  We  expect  that  work  being 
done  by  Dr*  Herbert  S*  Fames  at  The  Ohio  State  University  should  eventually  supply  us  with 
definitive  information  on  the  work  career  patterns  of  American  workers*  We  are  also  working  with 
the  Women’ s Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  exploring  the  vocational  guidance  needs  of 
mature  women  re-entering  the  Irhor  force  for  their  third  career* 

There  is  one  Important  emission  in  the  subjects  covered  in  my  earlier  remarks*  No  mention 
has  been  made  about  the  contribution  of  vocational  education  to  the  employment  problems  of  Negro 
workers  and  other  disadvantaged  persons.  Now  that  the  walls  of  discrimination  are  coming  down 
we  must  see  to  it  that  vocational  education  will  prepare  Negro  workers  for  the  new  employment 
opportunities  which  will  be  made  available  to  them* 

The  practice  of  using  vocational  schools  in  urban  centers  as  dumping  grounds  for  the  less 
able  must  be  discontinued*  The  results  of  the  Experimental  and  Demonstration  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Act  have  shown  that  many  disadvantaged  workers  can  be  salvaged  and  rehabilitated  under 
the  proper  circumstances*  The  phrase  "proper  circumstances"  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem* 

If  vocational  education  is  to  take  on  a new  look  and  be  a major  contributor  in  helping  us  save 
those  whose  lives  have  been  crippled  by  discrimination,  uninterested  teachers,  broken  homes,  and 
poverty,  it  will  have  to  study  the  pioneering  Experimental  and  Demonstration  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Act* 

This  may  mean  that  you  will  have  to  develop  new  curricula,  use  new  teaching  techniques , and 
re-orient  3rour  teachers  and  guidance  specialists  so  that  they  are  more  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  those  they  serve.  I suggest  that  your  entire  educational  approach  may  have  to  be  re-examined 
and  re-directed*  The  new  programs  and  approaches  to  which  I am  referring  can  only  be  fully 
explored  through  a vigorous  research  program* 

A detailed  listing  of  the  important  problems  requiring  additional  research  will  not  bring 
about  the  changes  which  must  occur  in  vocational  education  if  it  is  to  remain  a viable  force  in 
training  this  country’s  labor  force*  These  changes  can  only  take  place  when  those  in  positions 
of  responsibility  recognize  the  need  for  change  and,  after  studying  the  best  possible  information 
available,  begin  to  make  the  decisions  which  will  enable  vocational  education  to  produce  the  kind 
of  labor  force  needed  for  tomorrow's  world. 
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A REACTION  TO  ROSEN'S  PRESENTATION  ON 
MANPOWER  AND  LABOR  ECONOMICS: 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Herbert  Par* 

TBe  (Silo  State  Ui  't.y 


Howard  Rosen's  pa^er  does  an  admirable  job  of  identifying  the  structural  changes  in  the 
economy  that  have  Implications  for  manpower  planning  and  vocational  education.  Recent  trends 
in  industrial  and  occupational  structure,  in  the  labor  force  participation  of  women,  and  in  the 
rate  and  qualitative  character  of  technological  change  are  clearly  of  profound  Importance  to 
those  institutions  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  individuals  for  the  world  of  work. 

There  is  little  in  Dr,  Rosen's  paper  with  irtilch  I would  disagree,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the 
emphasis  that  he  places  on  formal  vocational  education  as  the  builder  of  the  work  skills  of  the 
nation.  Without  denying  the  Importance  of  vocational  education,  it  must  nevertheless  be  re- 
cognized that  methods  of  skill  acquisition  are  diverse  in  all  countries,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  Iftilted  States,  Apprenticeship  programs,  on-the-job  training,  military  ser- 
vice training,  and  work  experience  are  all  complements  to  or  substitutes  for  vocational  education. 
In  a survey  of  a national  sample  of  the  labor  force  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
in  1963,  about  two-fifths  of  all  skilled  workers  reported  "formal"  methods  of  having  learned 
their  jobs  (including  military  service  and  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  school),  while  two- thirds 
reported  formal  or  Informal  on-the-job  training,  and  almost  half  reported  just  "picking  up" 
their  skill  through  work  experience  or  from  friends  and  relatives,  (The  various  methods  report- 
ed were  not  mutually  exclusive). 

While  agreeing  with  Rosen's  diagnosis  of  the  Implications  of  labor  force  changes  for  vo-  • 
catlonal  education,  I should  like  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  entire  concept  of  vocational 
education  needs  to  be  re-thought.  Traditionally,  the  concern  pf  those  in  vocational  education 
has  been  with  formal  instruction  aimed  at  specific  preparation  for  occupations  below  the  pro- 
fessional level.  From  the  standpoint  of  either  educational  or  manpower  policy,  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  way  of  viewing  the  role  of  one  responsible  for  adequate  vocational 
preparation,  because  it  tends  to  exclude  from  his  concern  many  questions  and  considerations  that 
are  of  basic  importance. 

I would  urge  those  Interested  in  this  fl  -’.d  to  think  in  terms  of  total  vocational  prepara- 
tion: l.e.,  all  those  processes  that  prepare  individuals  for  the  world  of  work.  In  this  context, 
it  is  immediately  apparent  that  almost  all  types  of  education  have  vocational  Implications,  More- 
over, it  is  equally  apparent  that  much  of  vocational  preparation  takes  place  outside  the  formal 
educational  system.  Thus,  the  following  kinds  of  questions  suggest  themselves: 

1.  What  combinations  of  formal  and  nonformal  education  (or  training)  constitute  the  best 
preparation  for  various  types  of  work? 

2.  What  combination  of  general  education  and  specific  vocational  preparation  is  the  best 
mix  for  assuring  the  kind  of  flexibility  in  workers  required  by  rapid  technoloplcal  change? 

3-  What  aspects  of  the  formal  educational  system  have  vocational  implications,  e.g,,  in 
developing  work  skills;  in  inculcating  receptive  attitudes  toward  change;  in  developing 
In  workers  desirable  qualities  other  than  technical  skills;  and  in  providing  Information 
about  the  world  of  work  that  will  contribute  to  meaningful  occupational  choice? 

These  are  questions  that  are  much  broader  than  those  generally  entertained  by  practitioners 
in  vocational  education.  They  are  nevertheless  vitally  Important  questions  that  someone  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  answering.  Perhaps  those  in  vocational  education  do  not  regard 
this  as  a congenial  role,  or  lack  some  confidence  in  their  ability  to  fill  it.  if  so,  I would 
iu:ge  that  at  the  very  least  they  must  be  willing  to  join  forces  with  manpower  economists,  for 
the  lattur  do  not  have  the  competence  to  go  it  alone. 
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Statistics  are  raurely  exciting.  A major  exception  was  the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  that  unemployment  had  fallen  to  4.3^t  in  October,  1965  on  a seasonally-adjusted  basis. 
This  is  the  lowest  rate  attained  since  the  high  point  of  the  mid-1950*s  «md  is  close  to  the  goal 
of  H which  was  set  by  President  Kennedy*  s Council  of  Economic  Advisors  in  1961.  The  result  is 
a triumph  for  the  neo-Keynsian  approach  of  Walter  Heller,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Council, 
an  approach  which  sought  to  create  jobs  for  idle  men  by  increasing  purchasing  power  and  invest- 
ment incentives  through  fiscal  and  monetary  activities  of  the  government. 

What  is  important  about  the  low  unenployment  figure  is  that  it  appears  close  to  the  limit 
of  what  purely  economic  policies  can  accomplish.  Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  stated 
recently:  *’lt  appears  unlikely  that  unenployment  among  these  groups  in  >rtilch  it  is  most  serious-- 
especlally  younger  workers  and  minority  groups— will  be  substantially  reduced  by  any  foreseeable 
economic  expansion.”^  Instead,  Secretary  Wirtz  urged  a "case  by  case,  person  by  person" 
approach.  He  meant,  for  example,  that  while  over-all  unemployment  is  down,  the  rate  for  non- 
whites  was  still  double  the  rate  for  whites,  and  for  teenagers  was  three  times  as  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  for  married  men  was  only  2.1^  and  was  at  a ten-yesur  low,  a figure  which 
appears  to  be  practically  Irreducible  in  view  of  the  need  to  allow  for  a certain  amount  of 
frictional  unemployment  (unemployment  due  to  shifts  in  jobs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  and  the  like).  If  this  analysis  is  correct,  attention  will  shift  from  economic 
approaches  to  psychological  and  social  approaches  which  Involve  providing  a better  fit  between 
the  man  and  the  job  by  changing  the  mem  rather  than,  as  in  the  economic  approach,  changing  the 
market  approach,  chemglng  the  market  in  which  he  offers  his  services.  As  I shall  point  out 
later,  the  simple  model  suggested  by  "the  man  and  the  job"  needs  major  revision.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  seem  that  the  role  of  counselors  and  the  tasks  that  will  be  demanded  of  them  will 
enormously  increase  in  the  next  several  years.  It  seems  possible,  in  other  words,  for  our 
economy  to  generate  as  many  jobs  as  are  called  for  to  meintaln  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
level  of  spending  which  our  society  considers  healthy.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  possible 
for  individuals  to  be  as  easily  made  available  for  the  jobs  that  are  produced  through  econcmic 
remedies.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  major  contributions  the  counselor  can  make.  I em, 
then,  going  to  assune  that  the  major  problem  with  which  we  shall  be  faced  in  the  next  few  years 
will  not  be  that  of  an  Insufficient  supply  of  jobs. 

A second  assumption  I shall  make  is  that  people  must  remain  at  work  in  gainful  occupations. 
That  is,  I am  assuming  that  work  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  major 
source  of  income,  status,  and  self-fullflllment.  I call  that  an  assumption  because  there  are 
voices  in  the  distance  which  are  beginning  to  raise  some  doubts.  For  example,  V/ilensky  concludes: 

"...the  typical  American  man  is  lightly  committed  to  his  work.  He  may  be 
reliable  and  disciplined  on  the  job,  he  may  talk  it  up  or  gripe  about  it, 
but  he  neither  throws  himself  into  t nor  feels  that  it  violates  his 
better  self."^ 

The  economist  Theobald^  goes  much  further  and  foresees  a period  when  a very  high  proportion 
cf  the  population  will  be  "at  leisure."  He  looks  ahead  to  a time  when  the  shuttles  will  at  last 
run  themselves  and  a small  number  of  highly  skilled  education  professionals  and  managers  will 
do  most  of  the  work  of  society.  Should  such  a state  of  affairs  ever  cone,  then  we  shall  have  to 
look  to  activities  other  than  the  usual  employment  for  sources  of  income,  status  and  self- 
fuifillment.  Theobald  proposes  that  the  persons  who  are  "at  leisure"  be  provided  with  a guar- 
anteed income  so  that  purchasing  power  is  kept  up.  Such  persons  will  have  to  search  for  methods 
of  providing  status  and  self  respect  in  recreational  activities,  activities  which  serve  the 
community,  as  well  as  other  activities  which  we  can  hardly  foresee  at  this  time.  In  spite  of 
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such  long-range  forecasts,  It  seems  true  for  the  near  future  that  work  will  remain  the  necessary 
condition,  as  Wilensky  himself  notes,  for  '^drawing  the  Individual  into  the « main  stream  of  social 
life;  whatever  work  ties  are  severed,  there  is  a decline  in  conomunity  participation  and  a related 
sense  of  isolation/*^  (I  need  hardly  add  that  even  should  such  a millenlum  arrive,  it  would  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  vocational  guidance  counselor*  On  the  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  he  more 
guidance  than  ever  required,  to  effect  the  shift  of  persons  ffom  a life  in  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  securing  their  satisfactions  in  and  throu^  work  to  one  in  which  they  must  do  so 
in  other  ways*  The  tem  "vocation”  may  assume  its  generic  meaning  of  a "calling*"  The  counselor 
would  not  even  have  to  change  his  name*) 

Given  the  two  assun^ions  I have  just  sketched— first,  that  jobs  will  he  available  for 
people  to  he  counseled  into,  and  second,  that  the  job  will  remain  the  major  self-fulfilling  and 
status-giving  activity  of  the  future,  the  general  subject  I wish  to  address  myself  to  is  recent 
sociological  research  on  occupations  and  industry  that  would  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the  counseling 
process*  I believe  that  I can  sum  vcp  what  I feel  to  be  possibly  helpful  contributions  in  a 
brief  preliminary  statement  which  I will  then  elaborate*  The  statement  is  as  follows:  in  socio- 
logical terms,  preparation  of  an  individual  for  the  world  of  work  meaxis  four  different  kinds  of 
participation*  He  is  being  prepared  for  a life  in  an  organization,  for  a set  of  role  relation- 
ships, for  a level  and  kind  of  consumption,  and  for  an  occupational  history* 

1*  PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE  IN  AN  CROANIZATION. 

If  I were  to  try  to  state  in  one  sentence  \diat  I believe  to  be  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  modem  western  urban  industrial  society,  I would  say  it  is  the  following:  Western 
society  seeks  to  attain  all  of  its  larger  goals  through  large-scale  organization*  Whether  the 
goal  is  producing  goods,  healing  the  sick,  protecting  society  from  criminals,  protecting  society 
from  foreign  enemies  or  educating  the  young,  the  characteristic  approach  is  to  form  an  organi- 
zation with  goals  and  a structure*  Althou^^  many  have  lamented  the  cost  to  the  individual  of 
life  in  organizations,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  liaaedlate  horizon  any  alternative  which 
is  likely  to  be  even  l^lf  as  successful  as  organizations  have  proven  to  be.  The  test  here  is  the 
one  that  Weber^  proposed  long  ago:  whenever  large-scale  formal  organizations  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  modern  world,  they  sweep  all  other  forms  of  formal  organizations  before  them* 

The  distribution  of  employees  in  the  United  States  by  size  of  firm  is  presented  in  the 
table  below. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  BY  SIZE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


SIZE  OF  FIRM 


NUMBER  OF  FIRMS  TOTAL  EMPLOYED 


no.  of  eDjiioyees) 

W) 

ii) 

1-3 

U-7 

Sis 

7.4 

7.4 

8-19 

13.8 

12.6 

20-4q 

5.9 

13.8 

50-99 

1.9 

10.2 

100-249 

0.4 

12.9 

250-499 

9.4 

500  or  more 

0.3 

26.4 

Source:  Cour^y  Business  Patterns:  First  Quarter,  1962. 

Part  1;  United  States  Summary,  Tables  Ik  and  1C. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  Percentages  calculated  frcDi  raw  data. 

Note:  Includes  mainly  those  covered  in  whole  or  in  port 
by  the  Social  Security  Program.  Hence,  partly  or  wholly 
excluded  ore:  certain  form  workers  (about  one-fourth), 

domestic  workers,  self-employed  persons,  Federal  civil- 
ian employees,  and  employees  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. Excluded  also  eure  railroad  employees  subject  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  employees  on  ocean  borne 
vessels.  In  all,  excluded  persons  make  up  about  one-third 
of  all  employed. 

However,  see  Footnote  6 where  the  attempt  is  made  to  include 
most  of  these  excluded  categories. 
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^ 3.4^.  on  the  other  hand,  th^three  quarterHf  all  fl^s 

^ t-  ?v“"  ‘“» 

ment  The  government,  of  course,  is  a large  c».gani  aSo^a^f^he  SHn 

The  dominant  situation  for  the  proftesSJwl^nLnf^f  sal  thought. 

« Wdly  f^pd  in  lc«.l  „,nnl„tlo,.:  «.d  “dSSl“. 

Ot  SS  ^-rf!Trf;  °'  ■"wmitlonal  cort,*t  in  the  Lite 

.«h»lty.  1.  i^t  JllaeraSL  S 

s s£r£ivSEf.j5 

vlth  on.  klM  of  auttorlty  aair  b«  quite  at  hcne  ulth  a dlfteSnt^2^”*ih*'“*  '““ 

Simple  relationships  between  personality  and  autSritv  aifho,.!f  ^ "e  “rtainly  no 

difficulty  with  authority  of  any  kind  ^o!SanWi«n  course,  certain  persons  have 

^ a\i- f 

" - --  ~truiS5^ft 

!.r.ona  h.™  touard.  on.  «.otS.T33SLl.5^I.'  It  1.  fo  ^ the  feeling. 

3 trsjSta^^oSi;  t\T.srl.“isiHT 

be  ejent  In  nontin.,  f^tm™33JStlS'nl'S 

tolerate  such  routine  may  be  of  importance  in  particular  cases.  ^ * 

Five,  an  obverse  problem  is  presented  by  the  fact  that,  in  realitv  nn  nnypni^od-d  u 

~ ^ aarii£“ 


tintivp  on  Tjne  part  or  their  employees,  although 

an  inevltahi.  displayed  with  a context  of  a set  of  rules.  Arfcvrl 

M inevitable  conflict  between  the  needs  of  the  individual  for  creative  expression  aild^e 


Argyrls®  sees 
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d^ds  of  the  organization  for  confonnity.  I regard  It  as  dublous9  that  there  Is  such  confUct, 
at  least  as  serious  as  Argyrls  suggests.  Still,  some  conflict  is  not  only  likely  but  desirable 
for  both  the  organization  and  the  Individual,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  organization 
resists  creativity  since  the  only  test,  ultimately,  of  the  value  of  a new  idea  is  that  it  stands 
up  well  in  the  face  of  resistance.  The  creative  individual,  then,  should  not  be  repulsed  by  the 
struct^e  of  organizations ^ partly  because  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  organizations  provide 
him  K th  the  equipment  and  the  resources  necessary  to  develop  his  ideas,  but  also  because 
organizations  need  the  contribution  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  can  be  made  to  respond  to  his  original 
contributions.  Such  Is  particularly  the  case  for  scientists,  research  personnel  and  others. 

Sixth,  the  data  on  job-shifting^®  argue  strongly  for  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
worker  holds  many  jobs  in  a lifetime.  A high  proportion  of  those  will  Involve  different  em- 
ployers and  therefore,  different  organizations.  The  Individual  will  therefore  find  it  wise  and 
realistic  to  maintain  a certain  distance  flrom  both  the  job  euid  the  organization.  Loyalty  to  a 
particular  organization  may  result  In  a great  shock  to  the  Individual  irtien  he  finds  the  organi- 
zation cannot  keep  him  on  as  an  employee.  Indeed,  organizations  are  of  two  minds  about  loyalty. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  desire  persons  who  feel  attached  to  the  organization  for  this  often  n,.onc 
a greater  willingness  to  tolerate  delay  in  promotions  and  salary  increases,  and  other  types  of 
irritations  that  the  individual  may  have  to  put  up  with.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  may  be  too 
loyal,  so  that  the  organization  will  be  unable  to  get  rid  of  them  when  they  are  no  longer  suited 
to  the  organization's  needs.  It  may  then  be  not  only  to  the  individual's  advantage  but  to  the 
organization' s advantage  as  well  for  persons  to  move  from  one  organization  to  another  after 
moderate  periods  In  the  organization.  Such  inter-organizational  shifts  suggest  a revision  of 
Insurance  and  annuity  arrangements  so  that  a higher  proportion  are  portable. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  mobility  within  an 
organization  Is  not  always  upward.  Perhaps  because  of  our  past  eaqaerlence  with  economic  growth 
and  because  of  our  American  optimism,  we  have  tended  to  Ignore  the  phenomenon  of  downward 
mobility.  Inevitably,  even  in  a growing  economy,  everyone  will  sooner  or  later  experience  some 
downed  mobility  although,  for  some,  it  may  occur  right  at  the  end  of  their  work  careers.  Most, 
experience  It  much  earlier.  Much  more  research  must  be  devoted  to  the  social  and  psychological 
consequences  of  donotlon.  Organizations  have  many  ways  of  handling  demotion  so  as  to  soften  its 
Impact,  such  as  kicking  people  iq)stalrs,  shifting  them  to  other  parts  of  the  conqxmy  to  less 
demanding  jobs,  and  other  ingenious  devices. ^ It  seems  to  me  that  the  reality  of  demotion  must 
be  faced  as  Inevitable  consequence  of  a desire  of  organizations  to  retain  flexibility  in  their 
attonpts  to  serve  the  society.  So,  it  becomes  Important  that  the  Individual  expect  that  his 
organizational  career  will  have  many  directions,  seme  up,  some  sideways,  some  down. 

2.  PREPARATION  FOR  A SET  OF  ROIE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Preparation  for  the  world  of  work  involves  preparation  for  a certain  pattern  of  inter- 
action with  other  persons  on  the  job.  What  is  suggested  here  is  the  desirability  of  learning  to 
analyze  a job  in  terms  of  role  sets.  What  is  needed  Is  a new  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
in  which  job  descriptions  will  be  In  terms  of  characteristic  interactions  rather  than  specific 
physical  activities.  For  example,  here  Is  the  description  of  "newspaper  carrier"  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (Second  Edition): 

"Distributed  newspapers  to  regular  subscribers  on  a 
specified  route.  Collects  accounts  at  regular  Intervals 
and  delivers  or  malls  collections  to  superior.  Attends 
periodic  meetings  for  instructions.  Contacts  new  subscribers 
and  writes  subscriptions." 

Although  one  can  infer  certain  interactions  from  this  description,  a description  In  terms 
of  role  sets  might  be  better  put  as  follows: 

"Key  persons  in  the  role  set  of  newspaper  carrier  Include 
the  following:  (l)  The  Customer.  Customers  like  to  receive 
their  newspaper  in  a convenient  place,  unaffected  by  rain,  snow, 
or  wind.  They  can  rarely  tolerate  a delay  in  delivery  longer 
than  ten  minutes  off  one's  usual  time.  They  must  be  taught  to 
telephone  newspaper  carrier  at  home  rather  than  telephone  the 
newspaper  with  a complaint.  Many  do  not  pay  promptly  but  must  be 
re-vlslted  several  times.  Most  of  them  are  chronically  short  of 
change.  All  of  them  desire  that  the  newspaper  carrier  shall  stay 
off  the  grass,  stay  out  of  the  flower  gardens,  and  Indeed,  would 
prefer  that  he  not  step  on  the  property  at  an . Should  the 
newspaper  carrier  be  bitten  by  »-he  customer's  dog,  the  customer 
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Is  likely  to  blame  the  newspaper  carrier  for  upsetting  the  dog. 

(2)  Non-Customers.  Other  persons  who  are  not  customers  never- 
theless may  give  the  newsboy  trouble  since  they  object  to  his 
taking  short  cuts  across  their  property.  They  also  have  dogs. 

(3)  The  Superior.  This  individual  tries  to  maintain  the  fic- 
tion that  the  newspaper  carrier  is  an  Independent  business  man. 
Therefore,  he  has  periodic  meetings  with  the  newspaper  carriers 
in  order  to  "counsel"  them  on  their  business  activities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  spends  most  of  his  time  pressuring  the  news- 
paper carrier  to  Increase  the  number  of  new  subscribers.  His 
pep  talks  are  frequent  and  must  be  endured.  (4)  Other  News- 
carriers.  One  occasionally  encounters  persons  who  carry  news- 
papers for  competing  ccmpanles  (or  even  for  the  same  company) 
who  attempt  to  take  away  one's  subscribers.  (5)  School 
Teachers.  The  newspaper  carrier  must  particularly  guard  against 

the  possibility  that  failure  to  keep  up  his  schoolwork  or  infractions 
of  disciplinary  rules  may  lead  to  his  being  kept  after  school. 

Should  this  occur,  he  may  then  be  late  in  picking  up  his  papers 
and  delivering  them  and  thus,  suffer  the  unfavorable  attention 
of  both  his  superior  and  his  customers.  The  resultant  role 
conflict  may,  in  addition,  produce  feelings  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  carrier,  thus,  affecting  his  degree  of 
job  satisfaction." 
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description  is  facetious,  it  Illustrates  the  kind  of  job  descriptions 
of  assistance  to  the  guidance  counselor  in  his  judgment 
^tlcular  client  that  he  deals  with  can  handle  the  position  that  may  be  aval^ 
of  t-vi*  also  be  possible  to  train  the  client  in  the  ability  to  make  this  kind  of  analysis 

of  the  job  at  a relatively  early  stage  in  his  period  of  employment.  He  might  be  taught  to  Law 
up  a sn»ll  chart  on  which  are  listed  the  key  persons  whom  he  must  satisfy,  who  evaluate  his 

Satisfactory  job  accomplishment  as  well 
^ Will  incl'ide  certain  fellow  workers, 

the  foremm,  workers  in  other  shops,  one's  own  supervisor  and,  perhaps,  a helper,  in  a restau- 
research  has  shown  clearly,  a major  element  in  the  role  set  is  the  customer  who 
will  put  direct  pressure  on  the  waitress  and  cashier.  In  the  professions,  one  will  include  the 

^ members  of  the  professlon^ln 
general  ^th  >rtiom  one  enjoys  a colleague  relationship  and  whom  one  regards  as  a reference  irroun 

cSJlPfl  which  su^ests  the  Importance  of  such  role  relationships  is  Sat^’ 

ipL  assoclatesi^  organizational  stress.  They  found  that  role  conflict 

had  been  experienced  by  about  one  half  of  the  workers  surveyed  in  their  national  study. 

3.  PREPARATION  FOR  A LEVEL  OF  CONSUMPTICJJ. 

intrinsically  satisfying,  it  is  also  a means  of  making  a 
imi^  and  therefore  a means  of  maintaining  a certain  standard  of  living.  More  than  that  his 

f°ppiLf  pride;  it  is  both  a means  for  attaining,  as  well  as  a part  of, 

a certain  style  of  life.  We  are  saying  here  that  the  individual  will  usually  desire  nL  onlv  a 

make  j^sslble  a dignified  life,  whatever  his  standard  of  dlgLty 
is.  Kinds  of  dignity  are  defined  differently  in  different  social  classes  and  subcultures.  A 
study  by  Form  ^d  stone^  in  Lansing,  Michigan  found  the  following  kinds  of  social  class  dlffer- 
ences.  A saaiple  was  asked  the  following  question:  "if  your  daughter  came  home  one  night  and 

question  you 

! stratum  informants  said  they  would  ask  whether  the  stranger  had 

a good  Job  and  was  a good  provider.  The  middle  stratum  was  more  concerned  with  his  specific 
Mcupatlon  Md  his  mobility  prospects  on  the  job,  his  religion,  and  the  reputation  of  his  family. 

® concern  was  with  education,  religion,  and  financial  position  and  particularly 
With  family.  The  middle  stratum  asked  the  most  questions,  was  the  most  reluctant  to  arrive  at 
^ questions  to  check  up  on  the  genuineness  of  the  love  relation- 

ship,  mddle  class  persons  seemed  to  emphasize,  as  a value,  the  importance  of  choice,  and  con- 
sequently were  reluctant  to  push  their  daughter  definitely  one  way  or  another.  They  felt 
however,  that  only  if  the  love  relationship  were  extremely  strong,  could  individual  choice 
® study  of  high  scho  students  in  Los  Angeles,  did  not  find  large 
dlff^erences  in  values  between  social  classes  out  did  discover  that  Individualism  and  self- 
reliance  were  more  Important  to  middle  class  teenagers  than  they  were  to  working-class  teenagers. 
Such  value  differences,  in  so  far  as  they  exist,  would  appear  to  be  important  in  counseling  the 
client  Into  different  types  of  jobs.  Attention  must  be  paid  also  to  ethnic  differences,  as  well 
;ho’e  associated  with  location,  religion,  and  sex.l6 
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4.  preparation  for  occupational  career 

The  definition  of  the  tern  "career"  is  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  Some,  like 
Wilensky,!/  prefer  to  limit  the  concept  to  an  "orderly"  work  history,  one  in  which  each  job  is 
preparatory  to  the  next  job,  and  the  succeeding  is  either  at  the  same  or  higher  level  of 
prestige,  I do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  concept  only  to  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation for  if  one  does,  one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Wllensky  himself  reaches  when  he 
notes  that  a very  high  proportion  of  his  subjects  have  highly  disorderly  careers.  I think  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  concept  to  refer  to  a succession  of  positions  which  have  a pattern  which 
is,  to  some  extent,  predictable  and  controllable.  It  may  Include  a period  of  unemployment 
provided  that  the  individual  regards  that  as  normal  and  has  ways  of  handling  it.  Thus,  many 
seasonal  workers  expect  to  be  unemployed  for  part  of  the  year,  organize  their  lives  around  such 
unemployment  and  would  be  disturbed  if  it  should  be  Interfered  with. 

As  we  pointed  out  above,  a high  proportion  of  the  population  exhibits  a great  many  job 
changes,  but  this  is  no  cause  for  despair  nor  for  the  concluslcm  that  the  job  history  of  most 
persons  has  no  structure  nor  order  to  it.  It  should.  Instead,  be  an  encouragement  to  search 
for  whatever  bases  of  order  there  are,  even  for  brief  periods.  A person's  job  history  may  take 
on  a predictable  structure  for  perhaps  only  three  or  four  years  at  a time.  It  is,  I think,  a 
part  of  the  task  of  a counselor  to  show  how  a career  can  be  developed  by  the  individual  even 
though  several  job  changes  may  be  Involved  in  it. 

Many  observers  have  insisted  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  think  of  a succession  of  jobs  for 
the  Individual  in  the  course  of  a lifetime  and  therefore  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
predict  jobs  over  a long  range.  We  must,  it  is  said,  think  in  terms  of  a set  of  basic  skills 
or  orientation  which  will  serve  the  individual  in  any  work  that  he  might  be  confronted  with  in 
the  course  of  his  whole  life.  I shall  comment  on  this  point  of  view  below.  Here,  I wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  converse:  if  the  individual  will  have  many  jobs,  then  he  should  not  be 
prepared  ^ well  for  any  one  of  them.  Argyrls,  in  a study  of  a bank,  discovered  that  those 
who  employed  the  workers  had  a definite  personality  type  in  mind.  They  sought  a person  who 
fitted  the  sterotype  of  bank  clerk— someone  who  was  unaggresslve,  obsequious,  smiling,  able  to 
hold  back  his  feelings,  able  to  tolerate  a great  deal  of  frustration,  and  desirous  of  security. 
?'mile  it  was  possible  that  such  persons  would  do  well  as  cashiers  and  officers  irtio  would  have  to 
meet  customer*,  this  personality  type  did  not  do  well  as  an  accountant,  or  bookkeeper,  who 
worked  in  the  back  and  did  not  meet  the  customer.  Such  persons  needed  to  be  much  more  aggressive, 
and  able  to  work  fast,  and  work  and  daydream  at  the  same  time.  A person  whose  personality  fits 
a particular  job  well  might  thus  be  a person  whom  it  is  impossible  to  shift  from  one  job  to 
another.  Banks  currently  are  pursuing  a much  more  aggressive  advertising  policy  as  well  as 
trying  to  compete  actively  with  other  forms  of  Investment.  As  a consequence  a much  more 
aggressive,  salesman- type  of  person  is  needed  than  the  banks  find  that  they  now  have. 

The  individual,  therefore,  that  tries  to  prepare  himself  for  an  organizational  require- 
ment would  find  it  to  his  own  Interest  not  to  prepare  too  closely.  The  very  tightness  of  the 
fit  between  his  personality  and  the  job  requirement  may  mean  that  he  is  not  a good  prospect 
for  the  new  job  vrtiich  will  surely  appear  in  the  company  five  years  later,  or  even  for  his 
present  job  if  it  should  change,  as  is  quite  likely,  given  the  rapidity  of  technological  change 
in  organizations. 

Something  like  this  mechanism  is  at  work,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  oft-noted  drive  of  pro- 
fessionals for  autonomy.  There  seems  no  doubt  at  all  that  professionals  emphasize  their  auto- 
nomy as  a profession  in  part  to  protect  themselves  from  the  demands  of  organizational  superiors. 
The  structure  of  the  profession  is  such  that  it  offers  them  the  only  possible  protection  from 
having  their  future  determined  by  organizatlcaial  superiors.  The  professional  desired  that  the 
standard  of  choice  and  the  judgment  as  to  how  he  is  performing  shall  rest  Instead  with  his 
colleagues.  If  this  is  not  the  case  then  he  becomes  beholden  to  the  organization,  or  to  his 
superior  who  may  need  him  at  one  time,  but  be  able  to  get  along  without  him  at  a different  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  think  that  the  generalized  drive  toward  professionalization, 
which  is  becoming  so  common  is,  in  fact,  a long-range  solution  to  the  problem  of  attempting  to 
malntedn  one's  autonomy  in  organizations.  Although  many  occupations  are  seeking  to  profes- 
sionalize themselves,  in  part,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  the  accepted  professions  enjoy,  not 
all  of  them  will  succeed  nor- is  it  desirable  that  they  should,  Peral  and  Rlessman^^  have  set 
forth  a program  of  professional  elaboration.  They  suggest  that,  rather  than  trying  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  professionals  such  as  teachers,  counselors,  and  so  forth,  however  desirable  that 
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may  be,  that  one  should  attempt  to  make  the  job  of  existing  professionals  easier  by  re-examining 

aiL^^L^aLlstflnr*p^^°"  propose  that  teachers  in  schools  be  each  provided  with  an 

aide,  an  assistant,  an  associate,  and  a supervising  teacher.  These  non-professional  activities 

thoS  occupations  which  may  be  taught  to  persons  with  relatively  little  educ!tSJ  al- 

r f ^ ^ ^ non-professionals  may  be  used  In  community  health  urograms 

2s  mirbe^osrefkcS^e^r®^r®’  they  maintain  that  non-p?of!sslon- 

the  same  neighborhood,  and  memb^rof  the  same  klUd^of^^Lj^as  the  2ientr^thev^2  f'*' 

fr>,o  ^ M the  poor  one  In  a way  that  the  middle-class  professional  often  is  unable 

Intimate  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood  and  other  kinds  of  "savvy" 
hJi  professional  often  lacks.  Their  style  may  be  quite  dlfferent-they  mI7 

ethlf  a2  t2k  repay  hospitality  without  feeling  that  this  violates  a professional 

^ ^ ^trst-name  basis.  The  non-professional's  effectlvLess  is  surelv 

related  also  to  the  satisfaction  which  he  himself  receives  frcci  his  work,  respect  gained  from  ^ 

2lplM^"fh“'  cooperation  with  professionals,  learning  a useful  skill  and 

SSt2  • deprivation  of  the  poor  are, ’in  this  mnner,  convSte'd  into 

titles.  The  concepts  of  success  or  failure  on  such  jobs  would  not  haJe  2S’me2i2 
tlal  occupaclons" , in  the  sense  they  enable  an  Individual  to  achieve  whatewr  poten- 

^ i"  peaks,  of: course,  will  occur  at  different  points  in  the  life  cvcle  of  thp 

example,  for  athletes,  the  period  may  be  one  when  the  individual  is  very  young- 
ior  others  it  may  not  occur  until  they  reach  their  fifties.  If  the  latter  is  the  case^then 

So, m2  gratification  and  not  be  under  pressure  from  ethnic 

Sud  Of  stSeelSSrloSeT^^^^^^^  ^o"  K:’c1llege 

I-V.  4.  occupations  may  be  conceived  of  as  "transitional  occupations."  These  are  occuoatlonc 

SS  between  jobs,  and  which  they  do  not  e^ect  to  sta^  l2for-2S 

long.  This^is  true  for  many  clerical  and  semi-skilled  jobs.  Other  jobs  are  "part-time 
occupations  for  persons  who  supplement  the  family  income  such  as  wl4s  and  students  A final 
set  of  occupations  are  those  associated  with  older  ages  and  would  S occ22Sns  r^o.nl 

rth":;th2^r2X'or:f ;uc  C2c\St?iLir^r:s?LX^"oi  iTdizr .. 

If  what  v,^  have  been  saying  about  occupational  preparation  is  defensible,  then  two 
general  conclusions  would  seem  to  follow.  eiensiDie,  pnen  two 

1#  The  En/3  of  ’’Vocational"  Counseling# 

HP  ^5  the  career  Involves  work  In  an  organization,  a set  of  role-relatlonshlps  a stvle  of 

ihlch^s  liiltenLlctl2r°2’  something  much  broader  thL’counsSlng 

wnicn  is  limited  strictly  to  the  job.  It  will  have  to  include  attention  to  the  reJatlonrhio 

between  the  person  s job  history  or  career  and  the  life  cycle,  including  marriage  and  the  kinds 
of  demands  and  dlsc^erles  about  oneself  that  come  as  one  has  a famllylnd^tSL  2 l2 
Srso22^®  counseling  for  a life  in  an  organization.  It  Includes  counseling  to  enable  the 
person  ^ grow  into  a style  of  life  which  includes  learning  to  live  in  a com5unitv2nd  to 
change  from  one  community  to  another,  securing  leai-ning  to  handle  the  changing  educational 

ien?  2222^  oneself,  using  recreational  opportunitlfs^or  self-dcvelcp- 

ment,  adjustl^  to  the  process  of  moving  which  may  be  expected  to  be  relatively  freouent  end 
perhaps  provldi^  the  individual  with  seme  ideas  and  hel?  in  understaSlS  tL  socie2 2nd 
economj  which  often  disturbs  his  occupational  career  so  rudely.  ^ 
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2.  A Change  In  Approach  To  The  DaOision-Making  Process. 

A paradox  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  althou^  the  evidence  is  overwhehaing,  that  most 
persons  will  have  several  Jobs  in  their  lifetime j the  counselor  can^  in  fact^  do  little  to  help 
him  in  handling  this  problem.  For  such  help  to  be  useful  would  involve  a kind  of  prescience 
vdiich  no  one  can  possibly  have.  The  counselor,  in  a sense,  must  be  broader  as  we  have  suggested 
above,  but  at  the  same  time  must  adopt  a relatively  short  time-span  period. 

This  conclusion  follows  from  exciting  new  developments  which  ston  from  a seminal  article 
by  Cyert,  Simon,  and  Trow^^  on  the  analysis  of  a business  decisiai.  They  examined  the  decision 
of  a firm  to  consider  the  installation  of  electronic  equliment  and  followed  it  through  until  the 
matter  was  settled.  They  found  that  the  behavior  of  persons  as  they  went  about  making  the 
decision  did  not  follow  the  traditional  model  of  decision-making.  In  the  latter  model  persons 
are  conceived  of  as  weighing  alternatives  in  the  light  of  available  knowledge  and  making  estimates 
of  probable  effects.  This  the  counselor  does  also.  However,  they  found  that,  in  many  cases, 
persons  sln^Oy  did  not  have  the  knowledge  even  of  what  the  atematives  might  be,  let  alone 
knowledge  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  various  alternatives.  Itich  of  their  time  was  spent  in  a 
process  of  search  for  possible  alternatives  and,  they  did  not  fool  theou  Jives  that  they  had 
exhausted  them  all.  Simon,  in  fact,  reconmends  that  businessmen  cease  thinking  that  they  will 
be  able  to  discover  the  optimal  decision  but  be  happy  with  one  that  will  s^ly  be  satis^tory, 
th-t  is,  will  do  the  Job.  He,  therefore,  speaks  not  of  optimizing  but  of  satisficing. 

The  approach  has  been  developed  into  a full  theory  by  Braybrooke  and  Lindblom.^3  j^ey 
speak  of  the  strategy  of  "disjointed  incronentalism."  In  their  analysis,  decisions  are  always 
made  on  the  basis  of  very  limited  knowledge,  and  typically  involve  a relatively  small  change  from 
an  existing  state  of  affairs.  Further,  the  choice  process  is  a Jagged  operation  consisting  of  a 
series  of  steps,  reversible  in  many  places,  and  marked  often  by  an  adjustment  of  end  to  means. 

By  the  latter,  they  mean  that  often  persons  do  not  first  look  at  the  end  that  they  seek  to  attain, 
and  then  go  about  looking  for  means.  Rather  the  means  are  already  settled  by  the  resources  that 
the  individual  has  available  or  by  his  skills.  He  therefore  looks  for  ends  which  can  be  attained 
by  the  means  whlc'  he  has. 

The  approach  being  described  leads  also  to  a reccnceptualization  of  the  direction  of  choice. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  a choice  as  moving  toward  a solution  of  a problem,  it  is  thought  of  as 
moving  away  from  a situation  which  is  undesirable.  The  result  is  a much  more  modest  goal;  one 
seeks  noTto“elImlnate  a problem  but  to  alleviate  it.  Braybrooke  and  Lindblom  state  the  matter  as 
follows 


"Since  policy  analysis  is  incremental,  exploratory,  serial,  and  marked  by  adjustment 
of  ends  to  means,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  stable  long-term  aspirations  will  not  appear 
as  dominant  critical  values  in  the  eyes  of  the  analyst.  The  characteristics  of  the 
strategy  (of  disjointed  incrementalism)  support  and  encourage  the  analyst  to  identify 
situations  or  ills  from  which  to  move  away  rather  than  goals  toward  \*ich  to  move.  Even 
short-term  goals  are  defined  largely  in  terms  of  reducing  some  observed  ill  rather  than 
in  terms  of  a known  objective  of  another  sort.  For  example,  values  attached  to  the  distri- 
bution of  income  are  not  Ukely  to  be  the  attainment  of  any  desired  pattern  of  distribution. 
They  are  most  likely  to  be  the  amelioration  of  a specific  social  evil,  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  the  population  disqualified  for  appropriate  education  solely  by  inadequate 

incomes . 


These  characteristics  of  the  strategy  again  parallel  a feature  of  Incremental 
politics.  Policy  aims  at  suppressing  vice  even  though  virtue  cannot  be  defined,  let 
alone  concretized  as  a goal;  at  attending  to  mental  Illness  even  although  we  are  not 
sure  what  attitudes  and  behaviour  are  most  healthy;  at  curbing  the  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  even  though  we  do  not  know  what  positive  foreign  policy  objectives  to  set 
against  the  Kremlin's;  at  reducing  the  governmental  inefficiencies  even  though  we  do 
not  know  what  maximum  level  of  competence  we  can  reasonably  expect;  at  eliminating 
inequities  in  the  tax  structure  even  though  we  do  not  agree  on  equity;  at  destroying 
slums  even  though  we  are  uncertain  about  the  kinds  of  homes  and  neighborhoods  in  w*dch 
their  occupants  should  live. 


We  do  not  deny  the  currency  of  ideological  objectives  like  freedom  and  security. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  these  abstractions  only  establish  the  orientation  that  most 
analysts  in  a particular  country  or  culture  share.  To  influence  policy  choices  at 
points  on  which  analysts  dlffer-or  to  play  any  other  direct  role-they  must  first  be 
transfomed  into  the  more  specific  values  Involved  in  actual  policy  choices. 
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These  Ideas  surely  have  appllcahlllty  to  the  counseling  process.  Not  Infrequently,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  persons  speak  of  occupational  choices  they  may  do  so  in  negative  terms. 
They  do  not  say  "I  want  to  he  a carpenter"  or  "work  in  an  office,"  necessarily—at  least  they 
may  he  relatively  uncertain  and  vague  about  what  they  might  like.  But  they  are  very  definite 
indeed  in  stating  what  they  do  not  like.  They  may  tell  us  with  great  feeling  that  they  will 
not  work  in  a factory,  or  that  they  will  not  consider  living  in  Chicago,  or  a job  "where  the 
boss  is  right  there  in  the  same  room  with  you."  For  women,  job  choices  are  often  limited  by 
the  fact  of  their  husband's  employment  or  his  plans  to  move.  Thus,  what  the  person  wants  or 
what  may  fulfill  him  most  adequately  may  simply  be  impossible.  The  resulting  alternatives 
become  much  smaller  in  number  and  therefore  more  manageable.  If  one  further  recognized  that  it 
is  not  one's  task  and  it  is  surely  an  impossible  one  to  try  to  prepare  the  person  so  that  he 
will  meet  every  eventuality  throu^out  his  life,  then  the  counselor  takes  a shorter  time  per- 
spective. He  thinks  in  incremental  terms  of  assisting  the  person  in  career  planning  for  only, 
say,  the  next  four  or  five  years  when  one  can  make  reasonable  forecasts  about  the  nature  of  the 
job  market  and  the  kinds  of  skills  that  will  be  in  demand  for  the  job  that  the  counselee  can  do. 

Finally,  if  one  cannot  prepare  the  client  for  the  uncertain  future,  then  perhaps  one  can 
train  him  for  uncertainty.  Fox,^^  in  a study  of  medical  students,  found  that  it  was  precisely 
this  kind  of  training  that  occurred.  Medical  students  were  early  introduced  to  the  fact  that 
no  matter  how  hard  they  might  study,  their  knowledge  would  surely  be  limited  since  they  could 
not  possibly  cover  everything.  Therefore,  in  making  a medical  diagnosis,  they  could  be  wrong 
by  virtue  of  their  own  limited  knowledge.  But  even  worse,  they  might  be  wrong  because  of  the 
limitations  of  medical  knowledge  in  general— perhaps  nobody  knew.  It  was  important  for  the 
student  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  uncertainty.  So,  too,  the  client 
might  be  trained  to  distinguish  between  situations  in  which  no  one  can  get  any  help-such  as 
predicting  what  one's  job  will  be  like  ten  years  from  now— and  situations  in  which  help  is 
attainable  from  agencies  in  the  neighborhood,  including  the  counselor. 
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More  attention  should  be  given  to  family  job  counseling.  I refer  particularly  to  counseling  of 
married  women  whose  job  orientation  Is  very  much  affected  by  their  husband' s jobs  as  well  as 
by  fluctuating  family  needs.  The  evidence  seems  strong  that  married  women,  though  an  Increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  labor  force  with  every  census  year,  have  a quite  different  orientation 
to  working  than  do  men.  The  proportion  seeking  high  level  professional  and  semi-professional 
careers  is  actually  declining,  In  comparison  to  the  proportions  for  men.  Women  tend,  then, 
to  be  found  increasingly  as  semi-skilled  office  and  industrial  workers,  where  they  seek  a job 
requiring  relatively  little  training,  which  can  be  fitted  into  their  free  hours,  and  which  can 
be  dropped  without  serious  loss  of  seniority,  fringe  benefits,  etc.  Clearly,  then,  testing 
for  Interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  will  have  only  limited  usefulness  for  such  persons. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  GROSS'S  PAPER  "A  SOCIOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  THE 
ANALYSIS  Of  PREPARATION  FOR  WORK  LIFE" 

Ronald  G.  Corwin 
The  Ohio  State  University  . 


assignment  Is  to  consider  some  of  the  Implications  of  Professor  Gross*  paper  for  people 
in  guidance  and  vocational  education,  rather  than  to  critique  the  paper  jer  se«  However,  I 
caxmot  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  comend  Professor  Gross  for  this  admirable  job.  The  theme 
of  the  paper  should  come  through  clearly:  occupations,  and  the  training  for  them,  simply  have 
to  be  looked  at  in  broader  proportions  than  merely  their  technical  Job  requirements*  The  social 
context  of  work  Is  too  easily  Ignored  by  educators  for  comfort,  just  as  the  significance  of 
technical  aspects  of  training  Is  overestimated*  But  the  lo^rtant  contribution  of*  this  paper 
is  that  It  identifies  the  major  dimensions  of  the  social  world  of  work  with  clarity*  Its  potential 
fruitfulness  as  a source  of  guidelines  for  the  training  of  vocational  educators  should  not  be  over- 
looked* Each  aspect  of  the  discussion  suggests  courses  of  study  and  research  questions  of  rele- 
vance to  persons  In  this  field* 

If  I have  any  reservations  about  the  paper  at  all,  they  pertain  to  the  Initial  assumption 
about  the  relative  Importance  of  leisure  and  work*  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  It  was  under- 
standably necessary  to  take  a position  on  this  assun^lon,  but  I would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
questions  raised  early  In  the  paper  treated  as  hypotheses  rather  than  assumptions*  Certainly  the 
Impact  that  leisure  Is  having  on  American  society— and  Its  far  reaching  implications  for  vocational 
education— cannot  be  easily  dismissed,  as  Professor  Gross  has  suggested* 

In  any  event,  however,  work  will  remain  one  of  the  Important  elements  of  our  society,  and  the 
nature  of  occupations  clearly  Is  of  fundamental  Importance.  There  Is  much  about  the  lifeways  of 
r^me  occupations  that  one  could  profit  fjrom  knowing  about  before  his  first  job  (for  example,  how 
many  of  us  here  knew  before  our  first  jobs,  that  In  some  orgar^ 'nations  secretaries  have  total 
knowledge— and  janitors,  total  power?) 

It  seems  Imperative  to  me  that  we  recognize  one  thing,  however.  While  the  paper  Is  about 
occupations  > Its  fundamental  laq>licatlon8  are  aimed  at  the  roles  of  vocational  educators  them- 
selves. For  example,  if  the  inqpllcatlons  of  this  paper  were  followed.  It  would  mean,  first, 
that  people  in  this  field  would  become  better  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  bureaucracies, 
social  mobility,  alienation  fi*om  work,  etc*  There  Is  an  irony  here  however,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  people  In  guidance  and  vocational  education  typically  have  been  trained  in  psychology 
(or  perhaps  economics)  to  cope  with  what  are  essentially  sociological  problems.  Does  the  present 
training  of  vocational  educators,  then,  adequately  prepare  them  for  the  skills  actually  needed 
for  their  job? 

But  perhaps  more  la^rtant.  If  the  inq)llcatlons  of  this  paper  were  traced  out  fully, 
eventually  educators  would  be  required  to  look  at  the  sociology  of  their  ojm  jobs  more  carefully. 
For,  there  seems  to  be  the  inq>liclt  assumption  in  the  paper  that  vocational  educators  are  ^ a 
position  to  do  the  kind  of  training  and  to  perform  the  roles  that  seem  to  be  necessary,  and 
that  they  will  want  to  change  their  roles  accordingly* 

Yet,  change  involves  status  threats,  especially  when  younger,  better  trained  persons  from 
the  social  sciences  begin  to  challenge  the  qualifications  of  persons  trained  In  a former  genera- 
tion* Vocational  education  might  be  viewed  as  a social  movement  facing  the  same  problems  as 
other  social  movements  have  faced*  The  central  problem  Is  how  to  maintain  outside  support  and 
secure  resources  as  the  society  changes  without  compromising  the  major  objectives*  To  put  the 
dllemna  in  its  sln^lest  form,  as  the  society  changes,  vocational  education  runs  the  risk  of 
either  failing  to  adapt  to  new  conditions,  or  in  ada^ing,  the  original  goals  of  the  movement 
may  be  transformed*  Menibers  of  social  movements  often  become  so  committed  to  the  established 
organization  that  they  are  reluctant  to  disband  It  or  even  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
preserve  the  original  given  objectives,  and  the  objectives  themselves  may  be  transformed  in 
order  to  enhance  the  organization's  position  and  the  positions  of  Its  members*  An  organization 
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can  increase  its  bargaining  power  by  taking  on  additional  responsibilities  and  members  and  by 
increasing  the  scope  of  control  over  its  present  members.  They  may  extract  a price  in  the  form 
of  additional  commitments  binding  the  organization  to  a coarse  of  action  not  otherwise  specific- 
ally required  by  the  goals  themselves.  The  ironic  chain  of  events,  then,  is  that  in  order  to 
achieve  goals,  some  of  the  energy  that  otherwise  might  have  been  applied  to  goal  attainment  be- 
comes channeled  into  secondary  activities  required  to  strengthen  the  organization’s  power,  pre- 
sumably to  achieve  the  goals.  The  process  of  bargaining  for  strength  can  result  in  conQ>l(ete 
displacement  of  goals  in  favor  of  increased  power. 

In  vocational  guidance,  for  example,  counselors  have  increased  their  bargaining  positions 
by  assuming  responsibility  for  college  counseling,  prestigeful  activities  supported  by  influential 
middle-class  suburbs  willing  to  pay  for  their  services,  while  the  city  schools,  pressed  by  pro- 
blems of  drop-outs,  discrimination,  etc.,  are  far  less  adequately  staffed.  The  persons  in  positions 
of  status  and  power  in  vocational  education,  who  are  the  ones  in  a position  to  lead  the  way  to  in- 
novation, are  the  ones  mo«t  threatened  by  the  prospect.  In  vocational  education,  urbanization 
threatens  the  traditional  prominence  of  persons  in  vocational  agriculture,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government  is  threatening  regional  organizations,  the  prospect  of  giving  poverty  groups  more  con- 
trol over  the  programs  designed  for  them  threatens  the  politicians  and  academicians,  and  the 
suggestions  that  persons  trained  in  the  liberal  arts  and  social  sciences  take  more  leadership  in 
vocational  education  threatens  the  older  generation  whose  training  is  thereby  out-moded.  Persons 
in  the  field,  consequently,  are  becoming  concerned  about  preserving  their  public  image,  with  pub- 
licizing their  present  achievements.  These  public  relations  efforts  sometimes  perform  "boundary 
maintenance"  functions:  they  are  sometimes  used  as  a defense  against  outside  pressures  to  change. 

But  even  if  vocational  educators  wanted  to  modify  their  approach  and  perspective,  to  what 
extent  can  they  do  so  within  the  present  context?  While  perhaps  vocational  educators  seldom  have 
to  contend  with  biting  dogs,  there  are  employers  to  be  contended  with  and  parents  and  their  own 
administrative  superiors  and  the  Federal  government  which  influences  the  kind  of  job  that  they 
can  do.  I think,  for  exait^le,  that  the  suggestion  in  this  paper,  that  one  ought  not  be  too  loyal 
to  his  line  of  work  or  his  employer  is  provocative.  But  employers  expect  loyalty,  schools  evaluate 
students  on  this  basis,  and  recommendations  are  supposed  to  reflect  upon  a worker’s  dedication, 
conscientiousness,  etc.  How  free  are  educators  to  advocate  to  students  a kind  of  calculated 
alienation  from  their  work,  and  still  remain  in  business? 

Vocational  educators  are  also  employees  of  large  organizations.  Several  characteristics  of 
their  positions,  I believe,  are  responsible  for  certain  types  of  constraints  on  ^at  roles  they 
can,  and  do,  play  in  society. 

First,  as  members  of  organizations,  vocational  educEctors  8^*0  expected  to  be  loyal  to  their 
own  administrators.  What  kinds  of  constraints  are  placed  on  them  by  their  employers? 

Also,  they  make  inqplicit  bargains  with  outside  employers  to  hire  their  products  in  exchange 
for  local  support;  they  may  be  pressured  to  train  people  for  the  local  market.  In  exchange  for 
cooperation  and  support  from  influential  employers,  certain  employers  may  get  "first  crack"  at 
the  better  graduates.  Moreover,  placing  a person  in  a certain  type  of  job,  or  refusing  to 
place  him,  may  be  more  relevant  to  the  educator's  reputation  than  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
person  involved,  e.  g.,  an  educator  who  tries  hard  to  place  a poor  risk  worker  gambles  v;ith  his 
relationship  with  the  employer  Involved,  while  placing  people  in  a certain  job  may  be  a feather 
in  the  vocational  educator’s  cap. 

Second,  vocational  educators  are  middle-class  citizens.  As  middle-class  persons,  v;hose 
problems  are  vocational  educators  trying  to  solve;  those  of  the  lower  class  students  usually 
channelled  into  vocational  education,  their  own,  or  perhaps  those  of  others?  Which  organiza- 
tional principles  mentioned  by  Pi'ofessor  Gross  (such  as  the  emphasis  on  impersonality)  conflict 
with  the  personal  values  of  counselors,  and  with  what  consequence?  Do  vocational  educators 
typically  make  additional  efforts  to  place  people  'vrtio  might  be  frowned  upon  by  middle-clEiss 
employers  because  they  swear  or  drink  excessively,  or  wear  duck-tall  haircuts?  Do  they  feel 
responsible  for  assisting  their  students  vdth  their  housing  and  other  problems  not  directly 
connected  with  their  work? 


This  field  might  have  assumed  even  more  responsibilities  than  it  has  if  it  vrere  not  for 
the  social  and  organizational  constraints  on  vocational  educators.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  simply  trying  to  supply  people  for  jobs,  vocational  educators  might  have  taken  more  active 


leadership  in  modifying  certain  elements  of  the  job  structure— such  as  racial  discrimination, 
^'Recrimination  against  women. 
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His  middle  class  and  psychological  perspectivesi  in  comhlnationi  have  encouraged  the  educator 
to  focus  on  helping  the  individual  in  his  office  rather  than  on  the  social  conditions  responsible 
for  the  student's  problem.  Hy  contrast ^ some  groups  seem  to  have  more  grasp  of  the  sociological 
dimension.  The  work  of  civil  rights  and  fair  housing  groupsi  YISTA,  the  Job  Corps,  and  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  right  to  work  laws  are  not  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  vocational 
education.  How  much  leadership  have  vocational  educators  assumed  for  these  developments? 

As  a means  of  gaining  recognition  and  support,  vocational  educators  have  adopted  the  perspect- 
ive of  the  Federal  government,  devoting  many  of  their  efforts  to  the  defense  of  the  national  in- 
terests rather  than  to  those  of  their  individual  clients.  The  national  search  for  talent  does  not 
always  reflect  the  original  vision  behind  the  movement  as  a means  of  helping  individuals  to  solve 
their  problems.  The  conception  of  Individuals  viewed  as  nationeil  resources,  whose  lives  are  "wasted* 
unless  devoted  to  national  needs  is  reflected  in  Berdie's  comments: 

"Thus  manpower  is  the  country's  most  valuable  natural  resource.  Classifying  men  as  a resource 
to  be  used  has  unpleasant  connotations  for  some  people,  but  such  a concept  is  not  necessarily  de- 
grading since  manpower,  along  with  timber  or  metallic  ores  or  animal  products  is  used  for  man's 
own  betterment. 

JUst  as  other  natural  resources  have  to  be  processed  and  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  re- 
finement, so  does  manpower... The  degree  of  refinement  of  petroleum  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  final  product  is  to  be  used.  Manpower  also  must  be  refined  progressively  as  more  exact- 
ing demands  are  placed  upon  the  final  product,*'  (Berdie,  1954), 

What  kinds  of  pressure  on  counselors  determine  how  they  will  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  economy  with  those  of  the  individual  clients? 

But  6l11  of  this  is  by  way  of  illustration.  To  return  to  the  major  point,  if  the  in5>lications 
or  Professor  Qross'  paper  were  traced  out  ful]y,  vocational  educators  eventually  would  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  sociological  dimensions  of  not  on]y  other  occupations,  but  of  their  own  as 
well.  It  seems  as  important  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  their  own  Jobs  as  the  Jobs  in 
which  students  are  placed. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  JOB  ADJUSTMENT: 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Ralph  M.  Stogdill 
The  Ohio  State  University 


The  best  possible  way  to  understand  a thing  is  to  develop  and  test  a theory  about  it.  A 
theory  defines  the  important  variables  needed  to  account  for  the  thing  we  wish  to  understand, 
and  it  specifies  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  the  variables, 

I do  not  propose  to  develop  a theory  of  job  adjustment,  but  I should  like  to  do  a bit  of 
speculating  about  what  such  a theory  might  look  like  in  its  beginning  stages,  I can  do  little 
more  than  identify  what  I believe  to' be  the  important  variables  that  should  be  included  in  such 
a theory,  and  mention  what  I know  from  observation  and  research  findings  to  be  the  relationships 
between  certain  of  the  variables.  A theory  specifies  in  a systematic  manner  the  relationships 
between  the  variables.  There  will  be  nothing  systematic  about  my  comments,  I am  not  certain 
that  research  evidence  is  available  concerning  the  relationships  between  some  pairs  and  com- 
binations of  variables. 

In  order  to  understand  job  adjustment,  we  need  to  study  both  the  individual  and  his  job 
situation,  Davis,  England,  and  Lofquist  (1964)  distinguish  work  satisfactoriness  from  worker 
satisfaction.  Work  satisfactoriness  is  explained  in  terms  of  the  correspondence  between  worker 
abilities  and  ability  requirements.  Worker  satisfaction  is  a function  of  worker  need  set  and 
the  reinforcer  system. 

Some  Thoughts  Toward  a Theory  of  Job  Adjustment 

VJe  know  that  both  the  individual  and  the  Job  environment  are  quite  complex  in  structure. 
That  is,  each  must  be  described  in  terms  of  several  sets  of  variables  each  of  which  is  complex 
in  structure.  For  example,  personality  is  one  of  the  sets  of  variables  needed  to  describe  the 
individual.  But  personality  itself  must  be  described  in  terms  of  several  variables. 

Let  us  start  by  postulating  that  job  adjustment  (A)  is  a function  of  the  individual  (l)  in 
interaction  with  the  job  environment  (e).  We  can  say  then: 

A = f (I  X e) 

Tliis  is  not  a very  profound  statement,  but  it  provides  us  with  two  very  practical  advantages. 
First,  it  sets  limits  to  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  to  be  studied.  Second,  it  identifies 
three  sets  of  variables  that  need  to  be  considered.  That  is,  we  need  to  study  not  only  the 
individual  (l)  and  his  job  environment  (e),  but  also  job  adjustment  (a)  itself. 

Vrtiile  realizing  that  theorists  do  not  all  agree  about  the  names  for  certain  variables,  or 
about  the  importance  of  certain  vai'iables,  let  us  nevertheless  venture  to  suggest  the  sets  of 
variables  that  are  needed  to  develop  a theory  of  work  adjustment.  They  are  listed  in  Table  I, 

Sets  of  Variables  Required  to  Explain  Work  Adjustments 
I,  Individual  Variables 
A:  Age,  sex,  race 

I2  Physique,  health 

Iq  Ability,  skills,  knowledge 

III  Personality,  values 

I5  Expectations,  aspirations,  reinforcement 

Ig  Group  and  class  identifications 


O 


E,  Environmental  Variables  (The  Jobj 


El 

E2 

Ek 

^5 

E6 


Connnunity  Structure  and  norms 

Occupation  and  technology 

The  workplace  (structure  and  operations) 

Task  demands  and  opportunities 

Rewards  and  penalties 

Co-workers  and  supervisors 


^1 

Ag 


A,  Measures  of  Work  Adjustment 
Job  performance 

Relation  with  supervisors  and  peers 
Reactions  to  rules  and  norms 
A|^  Reactions  to  rewards  and  penalties 

A^  Illness  and  accidents 

Ar  Absenteeism  and  job  turnover 

D 

Each  of  the  l8  sets  listed  above  represents  a broad,  inclusive  class  of  variables.  For 
example  intelligence,  as  a characteristic  of  the  individual,  is  included  in  variable  I3  {ability, 
skills  ’knowledge).  Characteristics  of  the  job  itself  are  included  in  El*  (task 
opportmities).  Rate  of  advancement,  as  a measure  of  job  adjustment,  is  included  in  (reactions 

to  rewards  and  penalties.) 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sets  of  variables  required  to  describe  the  individual 
are  interrelated  rather  than  additive,  although  the  correlations  between  some  of  JJ®"*  not  be 
high  If  the  variables  Interact,  we  can  write  the  following  equation  to  account  for  the  individual 


I = 


f (II  X I2  X I3  X X I5  X Ig) 


There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  sets  of  variables  describing  the  job  environment  inter- 
act.  The  following  equation  accounts  for  the  job  and  its  environment, 

E « f (E^  X E2  X E^  X Ei^  X E^  X E^) 

If  elements  of  job  adjustment  are  interrelated,  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  we  can  write  the 
following  equation  for  job  adjustment. 


A * 


f (A^  X A^  X A3  X A^  X A5  X Ag) 


In  the  eouation  A «=  X (l  x E)  we  imply  that  the  six  sets  of  variables  describe  the  individual 
interact  with 'the  six  sets  of  variables  describing  the  job  enviroments  to  account  for  the  sets  of 
iS*.  te<TM„7»rk  The  »ltlpUc.tlon  sign  («)  used  in  the..  e,«.tions  Ijjll.s 

that  the  sets  of  variables  are  intercorrelated.  Results  of  available  research  s^eest  that  the 

c^frSlaUon"  between  I and  E,  I and  A,  and  E s«d  A variabl . are  likely  J r^ge  b^ 
zero  and  .39.  The  signs  for  some  of  the  correlations  will  be  negative.  Higher  correlations  will 
be  found  now  and  then  by  various  investigators.  Certain  individual  variables,  such  as  personality 
and  values,  may  be  more  highly  correlated  than  individual  and  environmental  variables. 

If  we  need  12  sets,  with  each  set  containing  several  variables  ’ 

it  is  apparent  that  we  are  confronted  with  a very  complicated  task.  'The  task  is  made  still  more 
rt’-’icult  by  the  likelihood  the*  the  variables  Interact  in  some  degree  that  is  at  present  un- 
'RIC”*  considerations  in  mind,  we  shall  review  some  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the 

^ lem. 
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A Brief  Revlev  of  the  Literature 


The  time  available  to  me  does  not  permit  a systematic  review  of  the  literature  on  Job 
assignment.  The  best  I can  do  Is  to  point  out  the  relationships  between  different  variables, 
using  source  materials  I have  readily  at  hand. 

Individual  Variables 


Age,  sex,  race.  The  very  young  and  the  very  old  are  most  susceptible  to  Illness  (Turnbull, 
Willlans,  and  Chelt,  1957).  Job  satisfaction  In  Industry  tends  to  be  lowest  In  the  group  be- 
tween 20  and  35  years  of  age.  Thereafter  It  tends  to  rise  with  Increasing  age  (Herzberg,  et.  al., 
1957).  Poor  mental  health  Is  extremely  high  among  young  workers  in  repetitive  jobs  (Kornhauser, 

1965). 


Illness  Is  more  frequent  among  female  than  male  employees,  but  men  tend  to  be  111  for  longer 
periods  of  time  (Turnbull,  V/lUlams  and  Chelt,  1957).  Men  and  women  do  not  differ  markedly  In 
job  satisfaction  on  the  average,  but  significant  differences  are  found  In  specific  locations 
(Herzb^rg,  et.  al.,  1957).  Job  turnover  rates  are  higher  among  women  than  among  men,  except  In 
the  professions. 

Race  Is  an  Important  variable,  particularly  In  that  It  operates  as  a barrier  to  obtaining 
jobs  that  are  suited  to  the  Individual’s  Interest  and  abilities.  Little  competent  research 
exists  on  factors  related  to  negro  job  success  (Chalmers  and  Dorsey,  1962). 

Physique  and  Health.  With  the  Increased  use  of  machines  physique  and  physical  strength 
are  becoming  les^ Important  In  Industrialized  societies.  Health,  however  Is  an  Important  per- 
sonal, social,  and  economic  factor.  Illness  Is  more  frequent  among  the  very  young  and  the 
aged  than  among  Intermediate  age  groups,  among  female  than  males,  among  low  Income  groups  than 
high'lncome  groups;  among  the  unemployed  than  the  employed,  and  among  the  unmarried  than  the 
married.  (Turnbull,  Williams  and  Chelt,  1957).  Thus,  Illness  is  highly  related  to  the  In- 
dividual’s social  and  economic  status.  Accident  rates  are  higher  among  those  who  are  frequently 
111  (Vernon,  1936).  Accident  rates  tend  to  decrease  \rith  Increases  In  amount  of  prior  training, 
length  of  time  on  the  job,  and  age.  (Harrell,  1958).  Handicapped  workers  have  been  found  to 
score  as  high  as  their  control  counterparts  In  quality  of  work  performed  (Carlson,  et.  al., 

1963). 


Ability,  skills,  knowledge.  Ability  Is  an  Important  determiner  of  performance  at  all 
occupational  levels  - seml-sklllad,  skilled,  and  professional  (Harrell,  1958;  Ryan  and  Smith, 
195^).  Suitable  matching  of  job  and  skill,  and  skill  adequate  for  successful  performance  are 
related  to  job  satisfaction  (Herzberg,  et.  al.,  1957).  Intelligence  differs  among  the  dlffeient 
occupational  strata  (Tyler,  1964).  Knowledge,  skill,  and  especially  opportunity  to  obtain  suit- 
able training,  vary  among  the  different  socio-economic  strata  (Nosow  and  Form,  1962).  Skilled 
workers  rate  higher  than  unskilled  workers  In  job  suitability,  but  lower  In  absenteeism  and 
tardiness  (Carlson,  et.  al.,  1963)# 

Personality,  values,  Interactance.  Personality  Is  an  Important  determiner  of  job  adjust- 
ment. Personality  factors  are  far  more  frequent  than  unsatisfactory  performance  as  causes  of 
discharge  (Harwell,  1958).  The  Individual  tends  to  join,  and  to  be  accepted  by,  groups  and 
social  strata  with  values  similar  to  his  own.  The  person  whose  values  deviate  from  those  of 
the  group  tends  to  be  rejected.  (Stogdlll,  1959).  Individuals  differ  In  their  ability  to 
Interact  comfortably  with  others.  (Moreno,  1953)#  City  workers  are  less  satisfied  than  small 
town  workers  with  jobs  requiring  high  degrees  of  personal  Interaction  (Turner  and  Lawrence, 
1965).  Personality  patterns  that  are  typical  of  an  occupation  do  not  characterize  all  members 
of  the  occupation  (Roe,  1964), 

Severe  personality  maladjustments  do  not  necessarily  prevent  succesrful  job  adjustment, 

A study  of  a 1 per  cent  random  sample  of  all  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  diagnosed  as 
pychotlc  and  neurotic  revealed  that  90^  was  making  a satisfactory  work  adjustment  (Cooperman 
and  Sonne,  1963).  Good  mental  health  Is  more  prevelant  among  skilled  than  among  unskilled 
workers  (Kornhauser,  1965). 

Eqectatlons,  aspirations,  reinforcements.  Research  on  learning  Indicates  that  It  Is  not 
the  value  of  a reward/  but^ the  individual’s  reaction  to  the  reward,  that  reinforces  performance. 
Pay  either  lower  or  higher  than  expected  Is  related  to  job  turnover  (Knowles,  1964)  and  dis- 
satisfaction (Stockford  and  Kunze,  1950).  Failure  to  satisfy  expectations  relative  to  job 

O 


assignment,  nature  of  tasks,  work  conditions,  pay,  advancement,  ond  the,  like,  are  associated 
with  employee  dissatisfaction  \fith  the  job*  Job  satisfaction,  in  turn,  is  more  highl^y  related 
to  absenteeism  and  turnover  than  to  productivity  (Stogdill,  1959;  Herzberg,  et,  al*,  1957)# 

Factors  that  contribute  to  the  individual's  self  esteem,  worth,  and  feeling  of  success  are  most 
highly  related  to  job  satisfaction  and  good  mental  health  (Kornhauser,  1965;  Herzberg,  Mausner, 
and  Snyderman,  1959) • 

Young  people  often  aspire  to  positions  that  they  cannot  easily  obtain,  either  because  of  in- 
appropriate abilities  or  inability  to  obtain  appropriate  training.  ’/Pereas  professional,  technical, 
office,  and  skilled  jobs  are  more  often  desired,  high  school  graduates  are  more  likely  to  obtain 
semi-skilled,  office,  or  unskilled  jobs  than  the  ones  to  vrhich  they  aspire  (^ell,  193^)# 

Group  and  class  identifications.  An  individual's  membership  in  various  social,  occupational, 
and  ethnic  groups  tends  to  determine  his  values  and  his  acceptability  by  other  groups.  However, 
the  groups  with  which  he  compares  and  Identifies  himself  tend  to  determine  his  aspirations  and 
satisfactions.  The  worker  tends  to  be  better  satisfied  with  his  job  when  it  is  held  in  high  re- 
gard by  family  and  friends  (Bullock,  1952).  Blue  collar  ;/orkers  are  more  strongly  identified 
with  their  primary  reference  ^ups  than  are  white  collar  v/orkers  (Shostak  and  Gomberg,  196^). 

Occupying  a position  with  a higher  status  level  than  that  of  one's  father  or  brother  tends 
to  be  associated  with  positive  job  satisfaction  (Form,  1962).  The  higher  the  level  of  one's 
position  on  the  occupational  scale  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  business  oriented.  The  lower 
one's  position  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  he  ^-dll  be  labor  oriented  (Glantz,  1962), 
Professional  and  white  collar  iTOrkers  tend  to  value  self  expression  as  a job  characteristic, 
while  manual  workers,  value  independence  and  job  security  (Centers,  19^P;  Morse,  1962). 

Environmental  (Job)  Variables 

The  job  is  embedded  in  a larger  environment  - cultural,  national,  community,  organizational, 
and  the  like.  Such  environmental  factors  determine  to  a high  degree  the  nature  of  a job  and 
the  reactions  of  the  individual  to  the  job. 

Community  structure  and  norms.  Societies  with  centralized  governments  tend  to  establish 
permanent  committees  that  are  supported  by  agriculture.  Their  production  organizations  are 
characterized  by  managerial  or  separated,  rather  than  collective,  ownership  (Udy,  1959)-  The 
rise  of  the  factory  is  associated  with  the  movement  of  people  from  small  communities  to  large 
cities.  The  size  and  structure  of  the  community  determine  hov^  the  individual  vdll  utilize  his 
time  with  respect  to  work,  travel,  and  leisure  (Miller  and  Form,  196^), 

The  rise  of  the  city  is  aasociated  with  the  proliferation  of  differentated  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, each  vTith  its  own  standards  and  norms.  Societal,  class,  and  occupational  norms 
determine  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  the  individual  will  be  r/illing  to  accept  (Douglas,  Hitchcock, 
and  Atkins,  1923).  Community  norms  determine  the  nature  of  the  jobs  that  are  available  to 
individuals  from  different  classes  and  ethnic  groups  (Mosow  and  Form,  1962;  Boe,  1956). 

Occupation  and  technology.  The  occupational  structure  of  a society  can  be  described  on 
terms  of  the  worker  task  requirements  of  different  jobs  (Shartle,  1952,  1961+).  As  technology 
becomes  more  complex,  the  human  organization  required  to  carry  on  the  technology  becomes  more 
complex  (Walker,  1962).  When  the  individual  moves  from  the  small  craft  shop  to  the  factory 
he  is  required  to  surrender  a high  degree  of  freedom  and  individual  creativity  (Douglas, 

Hitchcock,  and  Adkins,  1923). 

The  work  place.  As  the  technology  of  work  becomes  more  complex,  more  levels  of  authority 
are  required  to  carry  on  the  technology  (Udy,  1959).  With  the  increased  use  of  machines,  the 
worker  tends  to  lose  control  over  the  job  and  becomes  increasingly  alienated  from  his  work 
(Blauner,  196I+),  V/ith  the  increased  use  of  automation,  the  control  of  both  operational  and 
maintenance  functions  become  more  highly  centralized,  but  the  human  relations  competence  of  the 
supervisor  is  not  reduced  under  automation  (Mann  and  Hottman,  I960).  Work  groups  tend  to 
develop  norms  that  regulate  output  and  establish  tolerable  lerels  of  performance  (Koethlisberger 
and  Dickson,  1939;  Whyte,  1955).  Workers  who  deviate  from  the  norms  tend  to  be  isolated  or 
rejected  (Thibaut,  1950). 

Task  demands  and  opportunities.  Rapid  changes  in  technology  and  the  increased  use  of 
automation  is  changing  the  nature  of  task  performance,  as  well  as  the  demands  for  education  and  % 


training  (Walker,  19^2) . New  Jobs  in  the  future  will  require  less  in  the  way  of  physical  skills 
and  more  in  the  way  of  Judgment  and  decision  (Diebold,  1959).  Tasks  characterized  by  high  de- 
grees of  variety,  interaction,  knowledge,  skill,  and  responsibility  are  associated  ^rtth  high  job 
satisfaction  among  small  town  workers,  but  low  satisfaction  among  city  workers  (Turner  and 
Lawrence,  1965).  Poor  mental  health  craong  factory  workers,  and  its  difference  between  different 
levels  of  skill,  is  not  related  to  repetitiveness,  speed  of  work,  or  machine  pacing;  but  appears 
to  be  related  to  low  self  esteem,  discouragement,  and  feelings  of  failure  (Kornhauser,  1965). 

Among  professional  and  white  collar  vrorkers,  job  satisfaction  is  associated  with  opportunity  for 
initiative,  innovation,  and  decision  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson  and  Capwell,  1957), 

Rewinds  and  penalties.  Although  workers  value  pay  that  is  perceived  to  be  commensurate  with 
their  contributions,  they  value  more  highly  work  experiences  that  yields  a sense  of  self  esteem 
and  success  (Kornhauser,  1965;  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman,  1959),  The  satisfaction  (rein- 
forcing) value  of  a monetary  reward  is  determined,  not  by  its  absolute  value,  but  by  its  magnitude 
in  relation  to  the  pay  received  by  other  persons  and  groups  with  vrtiich  the  worker  compares  himself 
(V/hyte,  1955;  Stogdill,  1959;  Stockford  and  Kunze,  1950).  Incentive  wage  systems  increase  pro- 
ductivity only  over  the  short  run  (Barker,  1951). 

Supervisors  and  co-workers.  Relations  with  supervisors  and  peers  are  importarit  determiners 
job  satisfaction  (Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell,  1957).  Employee  satisfaction  is 
more  highly  related  to  supervisory  behavior  than  is  group  productivity  (Parker,  1963;  Stogdill, 
19fi5).  A considerate,  employee-centered  style  of  supervision  is  related  to  the  worker's  satis- 
faction vrlth  his  freedom  on  the  job.  A structuring  style  of  supervision  that  lets  the  vrorker 
know  what  to  expect  is  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  company  and  its  management  (Stogdill, 


Job  Adjustment  Variables 

We  seek  to  explain  job  adjustment  in  terms  of  individual  and  job  environment  variables.  Job 
adjustment  is  itself  a multi-variate  concept.  The  employer  tends  to  regard  job  performance  as  the 
most  important  measure  of  worker  adjustment.  But  there  are  other  measures  of  job  adjustment,  the 
Importance  of  which  become  apparent  v*en  the  worker  presents  a problem  to  his  employer. 

Job  performance.  Job  performance  has  been  found  to  be  highly  related  to  workers'  ability, 
knowledge,  training,  and  skill,  and  to  the  matching  of  job  requirements  with  worker  qualifications. 
Performance  tends  to  be  regulated  in  some  degree  by  work  group  norms.  Health,  physique,  and  per- 
sonality disturbances  are  not  highly  related  to  performance  on  the  job,  but  do  affect  attendance 
at  the  Job,  accident  rates,  and  the  like. 

Relations  with  supervisors  and  pears.  Relations  ’idth  supervisors  and  peers  are  important 
not  so  much  because  they  affect  job  performance,  but  because  they  affect  job  satisfaction,  motiva- 
tion, mental  health,  and  regularity  of  attendance  at  work.  Poor  relations  with  sunervisors  and 
peers  tend  also  to  create  problems  of  discipline,  cooperation,  coordination,  and  lowered  job 
satisfaction  among  work  associates. 

Reactions  to  rules  and  norms.  Inability  to  accept  and  abide  by  work  rules  is  a frequent 
cause  of  dismissal.  The  worker  who  fails  to  conform  to  the  norms  of  his  work  group  tends  to 
be  Isolated  or  rejected.  Isolation  and  rejection  are,  in  turn,  associated  with  low  job  satis- 
faction. 

Reactions  to  rewards  and  penalties.  Pay  is  not  the  only  reward  for  work.  Satisfaction  of 
expectations  relative  to  pay,  work  assignment,  working  conditions,  advancement,  job  tenure,  and 
recognition  of  contributions,  tends  to  reinforce  the  expectation  of  further  satisfaction  in  the 
work  situation.  Rewards  are  more  effective  than  penalties  as  reinforcers.  Incentive  wage  systems 
generally  increase  work  output  only  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Illness  and  accidents.  Physical  condition,  muscular  coordination,  emotional  tension,  and 
fatigue  are  associated  with  individual  accident  rates.  Proper  job  assignment  would  then  appear 
to  be  a possible  factor  in  controlling  accidents  and  Injuries, 

Absenteeism  md  job  turnover.  Absenteeism  and  job  turnover  are  symptomatic  of  discourage- 
ment, lowjoblaEIsfacHonT'po^me^^  health,  illness,  inadequate  training,  and  newness  on  the 
•job. 


Discussion 


A sketchy  review  of  the  literature  Is  sui'flclent  to  reveal  the  fact  that  a wealth  of  data 
Is  available  on  the  subject  of  Job  adjustment.  It  supports  our  Initial  supposition  that  numerous 
variables  are  related  to  one  or  another  aspect  of  Job  adjustment.  The  available  data  do  not 
provide  a clear  Indication  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  a theory  of  Job  adjustment.  Our  Initial 
assumption  that  all  of  the  18  sets  of  variables  interact  is  probably  untenable.  If  some 
variables  do  not  interact,  the  problem  of  predicting  Job  adjustment  would  be  considerably 
simplified.  In  reviewing  the  literature,  it  was  apparent  that  certain  variables,  not  them- 
selves related  to  Job  adjustment,  affect  and  condition  other  variables  that  are  directly 
related  to  Job  adjustment.  Better  information  than  that  now  available  is  needed  to  develop  an 
adequate  theory  of  Job  adjustment.  Systematic,  multivariate  research  is  needed.  The  needed 
information  cannot  be  produced  by  sporadic  research  on  small  subsets  of  variables.  That  is  to 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  test  a theory  of  Job  adjustment  using  the  numerous,  but 
fragmented,  scraps  of  data  now  available. 

The  speculations  herein  presented  may  have  served  a useful  purpose  in  that  they  indicate 
something  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  of  Job  adjustment,  and  suggest  that  a considerable  body 
of  competent  research  methodology  exists  for  further  systematic  investigation  qf  the  problem. 
There  is  a particular  need  for  research  on  the  factors  related  to  Job  adjustment  of  Negroes 
and  other  ethnic  groups. 

Concerning  guidance  practice,  guidance  practitioners  should  consider  offering  more  program 
services  directed  toward  helping  their  students  cope  with  anticipated  problems  of  Job  adjust- 
ment, e.g.,  (role  conflict,  supervisory  relationships,  automation,  and  productivity  standards) 
since  most  graduates  of  vocational  programs  will  be  directly  entering  Jobs  immediately  after 
graduation. 
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EXPLORATIONS  IN  COMPUTER-ASSISTED  COUNSELING* 

John  F.  Cogswell,  Donald  P«  Estavan,  Barbara  Hosenquist 
System  Development  Corporation 


Introduction 


For  some  time  now,  the  Idea  that  electronic  data-processlng  techniques  could  be  applied  to 
the  routine  clerical  tasks  In  education  has  been  accepted.  We  have  witnessed  a widespread 
application  of  these  techniques  to  attendance  accounting,  grade  reporting,  and  making  master 
schedules. 

These  foregoing  applications  pertain  to  tasks  that  lie  on  the  periphery  of  Instruction  and 
counseling.  Their  main  effect  Is  to  save  human  time,  which  can  then  be  spent,  on  tasks  requiring 
Judgment  and  sensitivity.  While  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  automation  of  scheduling  will 
eventually  lead  to  more  flexible  Instructional  programs,  the  current  efforts  are  aimed  primarily 
at  constructing  the  rigid  master  schedule  associated  with  the  lockstep  system. 

A different  and  more  challenging  hypothesis  Is  that  the  value  of  electronic  Infonnatlon- 
processlng  techniques  will  increase  as  they  are  more  directly  applied  to  the  central  functions  of 
Instxnictlon  and  counseling.  The  purpose  of  this  document  Is  to  examine  some  of  the  x>aths  our 
research  has  begun  to  explore  In  th'.s  direction* 


SDC  Study 


We  will  begin  by  describing  a study  that  was  conducted  on  the  application  of  automated 
techniques  to  tasks  of  central  Importance  In  counseling.  The  area  selected  for  study  was  the 
educational  planning  function;  the  procedure  employed  was  to  simulate  by  computer  as  much  as 
possible  of  a counselor's  behavior  In  two  phases  of  educational  planning:  the  appraisal  of  the 
cumulative  folder  and  the  planning  Interview  with  the  student.. 

The  study  was  patterned  In  some  respects  after  the  procedures  employed  by  Klelnmuntz  ^ 
(1962)***  In  his  study,  he  simulated  the  profile  anal^ls  behavior  of  an  Interpreter  of  the 
Minnesota  Multlphaslc  Personality  Inventory  Test  (^•{PI). 

The  profiles  of  126  students  from  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  were  used  for  the  Input 
sa]iiq>le.  Forty-five  of  the  students  were  called  the  "maladjusted  group,"  either  because  they 
came  into  the  counseling  center  and  talked  about  emotional  problems  or  because  they  were 
Identified  by  a majority  of  their  sororlty/fTatemlty  peers  as  one  of  the  two  "most  maladjusted" 
maabers  of  the  chapter. 


*The  work  described  in  this  document  was  partially  supported  by  Grant  7-14-9120-217, 
Office  of  Education,  U*  S*  Depaxtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare*  A mmber  of  people 
participated  In  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  authors,  they  were:  Dr*  John  Loughary,  Oregon 
System  of  Rl^er  Education;  Mr.  Robert  Hurst  and  Mr.  Donald  Frlesen,  University  of  Oregon* 

**B.  Klelnmuntz*  Personality  test  Interpretation  by  digital  computers.  Science,  139 
(3553),  1963.  Jn6  418. 
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The  profiles  of  the  126  students  were  given  to  ten  MMPI  interpreters,  who  were  asked  to 
sort  for  the  adjusted  and  the  maladjusted  students.  The  clinician  who  had  the  highest  number 
of  hits  with  the  lowest  error  rate  was  picked  for  further  study.  Kleinmuntz  spent  approximately 
30  hours  with  the  expert,  or  "winner,"  listening  and  recording  while  the  interpreter  verbalized 
his  as  he  repeated  the  sorting  task  many  times.  On  the  basis  of  this  sample  of  the 

Interpreter's  behavior,  a l6-rule  program  was  developed  at  Carnegie  Tech  to  simulate  the  sorting 
task  on  a computer.  7'he  first  version  of  the  program  did  not  perform  quite  as  well  as  the 
clinician.  Kleinmuntz  used  the  explicit  model  as  a basis  for  building  a riiore  elaborate  model 
through  trial  and  error.  He  eventually  developed  a refined  computer  program,  with  35  rules, 
which  performed  better  than  the  expert  MMPI  Interpreter.  On  cross-validation  studies  at  five 
other  colleges,  the  "hit  rates"  of  the  revised  model  were  about  as  high  as  those  of  the  human 
expert  on  the  original  sample. 

Kleinmuntz ' s study  demonstrated  several  interesting  points s it  showed  that  clinical 
behavior  could  be  simulated  on  computer}  it  provided  support  for  the  idea  that  the  procedures  of 
building  a model  by  computer  simulation  yields  a more  explicit  statement  of  diagnostic  behavior 
thqn  can  be  provided  by  a verbal  description,  and  it  suggests  a way  of  systanatically  making  use 
of  clinical  interpretation  for  prediction  purposes. 

Although  we  have  patterned  our  procedure  for  obtaining  the  saa5>le  of  the  counselor's 
behavior  after  Kleinmuntz,  our  study  differs  in  a number  of  ways.  We  were  not  interested  in 
dmnonstrating  that  we  could  build  a model  that  would  be  better  than  a counselor.  No  external 
criteria  by  which  we  could  compare  the  machine  against  the  human  were  defined.  By  the  same 
token  we  did  not  select  a counselor  for  study  on  the  basis  of  his  perfosrmance  in  a criterion 
situation.  Our  intention  in  this  first  study  was  to  ejgjlore  the  terraln-“to  identify  some  of  the 
major  problmns,  both  in  regard  to  defining  areas  for  further  research  and  in  methodology.  Our 
study,  because  of  its  exploratory  nature,  was  also  aimed  at  a much  broader  spectrum  of  counselor 
behavior.  We  were  trying  to  simulate  both  a counselor's  behavior  in  the  appraisal  of  the  total 
cumulative  record,  and  his  behavior  in  the  educational  planning  interview.  We  hoped  that  the 
study,  in  addition  to  suggesting  further  areas  for  research,  would  provide  some  concrete  info- 
rmation about  the  kinda  of  man-machine  systems  that  can  be  designed  for  counseling  services. 

Before  selecting  a counselor,  we  were  concerned  with  several  problems.  Could  a counselor 
be  selected  In  terms  of  some  external  criterion?  We  decided  that,  since  we  wanted  to  study  such 
a broad  siwctrum  of  the  counselor's  behavior,  there  were  no  existing  criteria  for  operationally 
defining  the  "best"  counselor.  We  decided  instead  to  study  counselors  who  were  considered 
"good"  by  their  siq)ervisors. 

A second  question  concerned  the  generalizability  of  our  study.  We  had  made  recordings  of 
the  verbalized  "thoughts"  of  counselors  from  different  parts  of  the  country  as  they  engaged  in 
the  cumulative  folder  appraisal  task.  These  pilot  studies  made  it  apparent  that  there  are 
fairly  wide  differences  among  counselors.  Some  counselors  concern  themselves  almost  entirely 
with  the  data  in  the  cumulative  folders}  others  talk  about  the  phenomenal  experiences  of  the 
student  as  expressed  in  previous  counseling  interviews.  We  considered  the  idea  of  studying 
several  counselors  at  the  same  time,  with  the  notion  that  we  might  build  something  more  general 
from  these  procedures,  but  finally  concluded  that  for  thl^  first  exploratory  study  we  should 
examine  one  counselor  Intensively.  We  decided  to  select  an  eacperienced  counselor  who  habitually 
used  the  data  in  the  cumulative  folder  in  his  appraisal}  the  data  in  unexamined  cumulative 
folders  would  then  provide  a concrete  and  fairly  standardized  data  base  with  vrtiich  to  evaluate 
the  behavior  of  our  simulated  model. 

Since  the  task  was  to  help  ninth-grade  students  in  their  planning  for  high  school,  we 
picked  a counselor  who  had  experience  in  this  task  and  vrtio  also  worked  at  the  high  school  level. 
Our  rationale  for  the  latter  decision  was  the  assusqition  that  a counselor  who  had  worked  with 

school  students  might,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  developed  better  predictive  rules 
from  exposure  to  the  students  in  the  criterion  situation. 

The  counselor  selected  for  the  study  had  long  experience  as  a counselor  in  the  Palo  Alto 
School  District,  was  identified  by  the  Director  of  Guidance  and  the  Director  of  Research  of  the 
school  district  as  one  of  their  best  counselors,  and  was  also  working  as  a vice-principal  in 
one  of  the  hi^  schools* 


The  following  procedures  were  employed  In  the  data  collection.  The  cianulatlve  folders  of 
20  ninth-grade  students  were  randomly  selected  for  the  study.  The  counselor  was  Instructed  to 
think  aloud  as  he  read  through  the  data  in  each  folder.  He  was  asked  to  select  the  data  he  felt 
were  important  and  to  address  himself  to  the  following  problems: 

1.  What  broad  goals  should  the  student  consider? 

2.  What  problems,  if  any,  does  the  student  have? 

3.  What  additional  Information  would  be  desirable? 

4.  If  problems  are  apparent,  \diat  causes  might  be  hypothesized? 

5.  What  things  might  the  school  do  to  help  the  student? 

The  only  other  instructions  given  to  the  counselor  were  that  he  should  notify  us  when  he 
was  about  to  e:q>ress  his  conclusions  emd  that  he  should  label  these  as  his  "output"  statements 
since  we  wanted  to  use  these  statements,  word  for  word  if  possible,  as  the  output  statements  of 
the  computer  program. 

Following  the  appraisal  of  the  cumulative  folders,  the  counselor  called  the  students  in  for 
a regular  educational  planning  Interview,  during  which  the  students  made  out  a program  of  courses 
for  high  school. 

The  separation  of  the  appraisal  from  the  Interview  was  some\diat  artificial.  Most  counselors, 
including  the  subject  of  this  study,  make  their  detailed  appraisal  during  the  interview  and  not 
prior  to  it.  However,  the  artificial  distinction  was  necessary  for  the  study. 

The  recordings  were  transcribed  and  analyzed.  A model  of  the  counselor's  decision  rules  in 
the  appraisal  task  and  another  model  of  his  behavior  in  the  Interview  were  defined  for  computer 
simulation.  The  cumulative  folder  appraisal  program  was  written  for  the  Phllco  2000  computer. 

The  automated  cumulative  folder  appraisal  system  accepts  as  inputs  the  data  in  the  cmmlatlve 
folder— grades,  aptitude  test  scores,  parents'  occupation,  etc.  The  program  analyzes  these 
data,  applying  the  programmed  "rules"  abstracted  from  the  counselor's  verbal  behavior,  and  selects 
output  statements  such  as  the  following: 

"Student's  grades  have  gone  down  quite  a bit.  Ask  about  this  in  interview.  Possibly  there 

are  personal  problems." 

"student  should  be  watched  closely.  He  will  probably  need  remedial  courses." 

"student  is  a potential  dropout." 

"Low  counseling  priority.  No  problems  apparent." 

In  the  automated  interview,  the  student-program  interaction  takes  place  through  the  medium 
of  a teletypewriter  connected  to  a Q-32  computer. 

The  interview  goes  through  the  following  procedures.  (Appendix  A provides  the  actual 
printout  of  an  interview  that  was  conducted  during  the  evaluation  stuoy  described  below.) 

First,  using  conventional  computer-based  programmed  instruction  techniques,  the  student  is 
given  a 5-mlnute  lesson  on  use  of  the  teletype.  Next,  the  student's  ciinulatlve  folder  record  is 
inspected  and  the  machine  types  out  the  student's  courses  and  grades  for  the  last  semester  and 
asks  the  student  to  indicate  courses  in  which  he  is  having  problems.  If  the  student  specifies 
problem  courses,  the  machine  asks  him  to  type,  in  his  own  words,  a description  of  the  problem  for 
each  course.  These  descriptions  are  stored  on  magnetic  tape  and  later  are  printed  out  on  an 
off-line  printer.  The  printouts  are  sent  to  the  counselor. 

Following  the  description  of  problems,  the  machine  asks  the  student  if  he  would  like  to 
stop  the  interview  to  go  see  his  counselor  or  if  he  would  like  to  continue.  If  the  student 
continues,  his  goals  are  explored  next.  The  machine* asks  if  the  student  plans  to  go  to  college. 

If  he  does,  the  program  assists  him  in  selecting  the  type  of  college  he  hopes  to  attend.  If  he 
_ ® 3t,  the  student  and  the  computer  explore  vocational  alternatives  in  order  to  establish 
h Incident's  vocational  interests. 
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Followlng  the  selection  of  college  or  vocation}  the  oiachlne  assists  the  student  in  ' 
determining  his  major  field  of  interest.  The  student  is  then  given  a statement  regarding 
the  prohal)le  grades  that  he  will  make  in  high  school  and  a statement  about  his  chance  of 
success  in  his  chosen  post-hlgh-school  activity.  These  predictions  are  based  on  statistics 
accumulated  by  the  Palo  Alto  School  System. 

Then  the  machine  requests  that  the  student  select  courses  for  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades. 
Ihe  machine  evaluates  the  student's  choices  and  advises  him  regarding  required  courses 
appropriate  course  loads,  and  the  relevance  of  his  electives  to  his  chosen  major.  * 

Throughout  the  interview,  records  are  kept  by  the  program  and,  when  certain  critical 
events  occur,  messages  are  composed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  all  such  messages 
are  printed  out  for  transmittal  to  a counselor. 

EYAUJATIOM  OF  THE  AUTCHME)  PROCgIggBff 


An  investigation  was  conducted  between  March  22  and  March  26,  1965,  to  assess  the  simu- 
lation and  to  appraise  student  acceptance  of  the  automated  interview.  Forty  9th-grade  students 
were  randomly  selected  from  the  population  of  9th-grade  students  at  the  Wilbur  Junior  High 
School  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  The  students'  total  Scholastic  and  College  Aptitude  Test 
scores  ranged  from  the  third  percentile  to  the  ninety-sixth  percentile.  The  group  is  someidiat 
above  the  national  average  in  aptitude. 

A teletype  was  Installed  at  the  school  and  was  connected  by  telephone  line  to  the  Q-32 
canputer  at  SDC  in  Santa  Monica.  All  kO  students  took  the  automated  interview,  in  addition 
all  of  the  data  in  the  cumulative  folders  of  the  4o  students  were  analyCed'  by  the  appraisal  ’ 
program.  Twenty  of  the  4o  students  were  also  Interviewed  by  the  original  counselor,  and  the 
other  20  were  Interviewed  by  a second  counselor.  The  second  counselor  was  Included  in  the 
study  to  provide  some  estimate  of  the  generality  of  the  model. 

To  control  the  effects  of  sequence  and  order,  each  group  of  20  was  further  divided  into 
two  subgroiQ)s  of  ten.  One  grotq>  of  ten  stui'ents  went  to  the  cosqsuter  first  for  the  interview 
and  then  went  to  the  counselor.  The  other  grovq>  of  ten  saw  tite  counselor  first  and  then  was 
interviewed  by  the  computer. 


Following  each  Interview,  either  by  human  or  machine,  the  students  were  given  an  opinion 
questionnaire  designed  to  measure  their  attitudes  toward  the  interview.  When  each  student  had 
completed  both  the  hunan  and  the  machine  interviews,  he  was  given  a standardized  interview  to 
obtain  more  detailed  information  on  his  attitudes  toward  the  machine  and  human  interviews. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  simnarleed  in  four  broad  categories:  (1)  those  areas  in 

^ch  there  appeared  to  be  no  marked  difference  between  the  counselor  and  the  automated  systems: 

(2)  those  areas  where  differences  were  observed  between  the  automated  systems  and  the  counselor; 

(3)  findings  on  the  reaction  of  students  to  the  automated  procedure;  and  (U)  areas  that  require 
further  study. 

Areas  of  no  difference  between  automated  systems  and  counselor.  Mo  significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  appraisal  behavior  of  the  two  counselors  and  the  coapiter  appraisal 
programs  on  three-fourths  of  the  appraised  statements.  Both  human  and  computer  performed 
similarly  in  terns  of  identifying  the  following:  changes  in  the  pattern  of  student's  grades; 
utvlerachlevement;  overambltlous  plans;  need  for  resiedlal  work;  appropriate  and  Itumpronrlate 
post-hi£(h-school  plans. 

Areas  of  difference  between  automated  systems  and  the  counselor.  The  automated  appraisal 
programs  identified  significantly  more  students  as  overachievers  anid  as  potential  dropouts 
did  either  of  the  two  counselors.  Both  of  these  differences  were  clearly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  computer  program  was  generally  more  pessimistic  in  predicting  the  future  achievement 
of  students  in  the  lower  aptitude  levels.  A modification  of  the  computer  program  to  change 
this  one  function  would  produce  a much  greater  similarity  between  the  counselors  and  the  auto- 
mated  procedures. 


(It  was  the  feeling  of  the  researchers  that  the  computer  program  provided  an  excellent 
model  for  studying  some  of  the  counselor's  decision  rules#  Following  the  study  there  was  a 
strong  subjective  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  procedure  also  provided  a good  way  of  under- 
standing the  counselor's  appraisal  behavior.) 

The  schedules  made  by  the  students  under  the  automated  conditions  tended  to  differ  from 
the  schedules  made  with  the  counselor  present.  This  was  true  not  only  for  the  specific  courses 
which  were  selected  but  also  in  the  number  of  course  schedules  that  were  completed.  In  this 
latter  sense ^ the  computer  was  more  permissive  than  the  counselors.  It  did  not  compel  the  student 
to  make  a complete  program  of  courses  nor  did  it  compel  him  to  make  any  attempt  at  preparation 
of  a program. 

Two  interesting  differences  showed  order  effects.  When  the  machine  interview  was  admin- 
istered firsts  there  were  greater  differences  between  the  schedule  produced  with  machine  and 
the  schedule  produced  with  the  counselor  than  occurred  when  the  counselor  interview  was  first. 

A nunber  of  observations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  counselor  exerted  more  influence  on  the 
students  than  did  the  interview  program. 

Also,  a significantly  Istrger  number  of  students  expressed  concern  over  problems  to  both 
counselor  and  machine  when  the  machine  interview  occurred  first  in  the  sequence.  This  difference 
may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  computer  interview  always  asked  students  if  they  had 
problems,  while  the  counselors  may  not  have  asked.  In  addition,  some  students  stated  em|diat- 
ically  that  they  felt  that  the  confidentiality  of  the  machine  interview  was  a strong  point  in 
its  favor. 

3.  Reaction  of  students  to  the  automated  procedure.  Different  sets  of  attitude  questions  were 
presented  following  the  automated  interview  and  the  human  counseling  interview.  The  question- 
naire items  were  tailored  to  the  two  different  situations.  Although  no  direct  comparison  can  be 
made  at  this  time,  the  mean  scores  on  both  the  post-machine  scale  and  the  post-human  counseling 
scale  tended  to  be  in  the  positive  direction.  The  scoring  was  such  that  if  one-half  the  itms 
were  answered  negatively  and  one -half  positively,  the  total  score  would  be  90  either  of  the 
two  scales.  The  actual  mean  score  for  the  students  on  the  post-machine  interview  scale  was  105, 
and  the  actual  mean  score  for  the  students  on  the  post-human  counselor  scale  was  119*  There  were 
wide  individual  differences  among  students  in  each  group.  A few  students  seemed  to  react  very 
positively  to  the  machine  and  a few  expressed  a strong  preference  for  the  counselor. 

In  the  standardized  post- interview,  53  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  the  machine 
was  not  able  to  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  data  necessary  to  make  adequate  plans  for 
hi^  school.  Most  of  these  students  felt  the  machine  did  nc ; give  enough  consideration  to 
personal  interests  and  personality  variables. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  students  expressed  some  reservation  about  course  plans  made  with 
computer  assistance,  whereas  only  20  percent  had  reservations  about  course  plans  mode  with  the 
counselor. 

Six  percent  of  the  students  reported  that  the  computer  interview  bored  them  and  made 
them  restless;  26  percent  of  the  students  felt  bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  computer  did  not 
give  them  any  reassurance  as  to  Aether  their  choices  were  appropriate. 

Only  one  of  the  40  students  in  the  study  chose  to  terminate  the  machine  interview  before 
making  lOth-year  course  plans. 

1*,  Problems  for  future  study.  The  results  of  the  pilot  study  indicate  that  simulation  of 
logical  apprsdsal  procedures  is  more  easily  achieved  than  automation  of  complex  interviewing 
procedures.  It  would  seem  from  analysis  of  the  data  that  further  study  of  the  appraisal 
process  should  consider  how  the  counselor's  appraisal  decisions  based  on  the  quantitative  data 
are  modified  by  the  interview. 

One  of  the  counselors  in  the  pilot  study  was  from  the  Wilbur  Junior  High  School  in  which 
the  study  was  conducted.  The  other  counselor  (the  original  counselor)  was  from  another  school. 

Of  the  total  number  of  appraisal  statements  made  by  the  counselor  who  knew  the  students  (97 
statements),  42  percent  (4l  statements)  were  also  made  by  the  computer  model.  Of  the  total 
number  of  appraisal  statements  made  by  the  original  counselor  (53),  77  percent  (4l  statmnents) 
were  also  made  by  the  computer  model.  This  result  suggests  that  the  computer  model  better 
represents  the  original  counselor.  However,  the  difference  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  counselor  ftom  Wilbur  Junior  Hi^^l  School  had  more  data.  Examination  of  her  responses 
indicated  that  she  was  using  additional  data  obtained  frcm  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  students. 
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The  tutonetion  of  interview  fuactlone  needs  further  study*  The  study  indicated  that  nore 
than  one  iteration  is  re<iuired  in  the  analysis  and  design  ^ocess  to  achieve  accurate  sisulation* 
Host  of  the  differences  in  the  output  of  the  bvnan  and  the  nachine  interviews  could  be  resolved 
by  a small  nwber  of  cycles  of  program  modification  and  system  test  with  another  sample  of 
students*  However,  the  problem  involves  more  than  accurate  simulation  or  reduction  in  differ- 
ences* The  data  on  stvslent  reaction  suggest  that  there  are  individual  differences  among 
students  in  their  response  to  the  autosated  system*  The  data  also  suggest  that  there  are 
se<iuence  effects  that  should  be  considered*  In  some  cases , a period  of  time  spent  on  the 

may  make  the  student  more  productive  in  the  interview  with  the  counselor*  In  other  cases , 
the  contrast  between  machine  and  bumun  could  the  student  more  dependent  i^n  the  human* 
Further  study  of  the  machine  interview  versus  the  human  counselor  does  not  seem  advisable*  The 
question  should  not  be  that  of  which  is  better,  but  bow  and  to  what  extent  can  automated  inter- 
viewing be  successf^illy  integrated  into  the  counseling  process*  The  pilot  studies  indicate  that 
aut(aated  interviewing  procedures  can  be  developed*  Adequate  field  study  is  required  to  acquire 
sose  basis  for  reconnendlng  how  such  procedures  as  automated  appraisal,  and  automated  inter- 
viewing, can  be  used  in  actual  counseling  practice* 

An  unanticipated  result  of  the  work  done  so  far  on  the  automated  interview  has  been  the 
initial  design  of  an  advanced  integrated  student-information  system*  The  student-information 
system  currently  has  the  following  features:  a student-information  data  base;  an  information 
input  system  for  updating  the  student-information  base  through  teletype  sUtions;  an  information 
retrieval  system  for  printing  out  student  data  on  the  teletype;  and  the  associated  programs  for 
appraising  the  data  and  conducting  the  autosutted  educational  planning  interview* 

The  student-information  data  base  contains  all  of  the  relevant  information  on  the  student* 

At  the  preeent  time,  the  stored  data  are  those  usually  contained  in  the  cumulative  folder*  How- 
ever, the  information  iiput  prt)cedure  would  permit  a teacher,  counselor,  or  other  appropriate 
personnel  to  modify  the  data  base  for  any  student  by  adding,  changing,  or  deleting  information. 
This  system,  in  a real  school  environsient,  would  possibly  consist  of  input-output  teletypes 
placed  at  appropriate  spots  in  the  buildl^.  An  up-to-date  student  data  base  could  be  main- 
tained simply  by  typing  in  relevant  new  information  as  it  became  available*  The  system  is 
currently  programmed  so  that  personnel  must  know  a set  of  code  synthols  to  retrieve  information 
from  the  student-information  base*  Anyone  knowing  the  code  can  get  an  Isnediate  listing  of 
information  available  about  any  student* 


FUTURE  PIAM8 


Future  develpjsient  of  the  retrieval  system  will  allow  the  person  requesting  information  to 
select  it  by  category*  Different  codes  and  displays  will  also  be  developed  for  students, 
teadiers,  and  counselors,  so  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  obtain  appropriate  screened 
information  of  value  to  himself  when  he  needs  it*  The  data  currently  stored  in  the  student- 
information  data  base  can  be  thought  of  as  "primary  data,"  i*e*,  data  that  are  essentially 
unprocessed  and  unanalyzed*  The  student-information  data  base  will  be  expanded  to  include 
informatics  resulting  from  further  processing  of  the  primary  data,  which  can  be  thought  as 
"secondary  data,"  for  example,  the  output  statements  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  counseling 
appraisal  program* 

At  the  present  time  both  the  counseling  appraisal  program  and  the  automated  educational 
planning  interview  use  the  student-information  data  base*  Other  progrems  will  be  added  to  the 
system*  A student  tracking  system  that  follows  student  progress  and  provides  ^splays  to 
students,  teachers,  and  counselors  when  the  student's  performance  falls  below  "expected" 
levels,  will  be  integrated  into  the  total  system*  The  systas  will  be  further  enlarged  to 
include  nusmrous  other  functions,  such  as  diagnostic  interviewing  and  testing;  cootputer- 
assisted  instructiMi,  real-time,  flexible,  scheduling  and  control  progrems  that  solve  sciheduling 
problems  ex:  a continuous  basis,  etc* 

We  are  planning  as  our  next  experimantal  step  the  developnent  of  a man-machine  coun- 
seling system  in  a real  educational  setting*  (Appendix  B described  a hypothetical  man- 
machine  counseling  system  for  illustrative  purposes*)  We  hope  to  study  counselors  at  a 
selected  field  site  and  to  build  computer  progrems  for  automating  some  of  their  functions, 

as  appraisal*  The  programs  will  be  adapted  to  the  particular  styles  of  the  various 
counselors  at  the  field  site.  We  view  this  effort  as  a three-year  study.  The  first  year  of 
work  will  produce  an  initial  system  design  in  the  laboratory*  During  the  second  year  we  will 
test  the  first  version  and  revise  it  until  it  meets  prestated  objectives*  The  third  year  will 
involve  trainii«  the  personnel  to  use  the  system;  testing  the  procedures,  especially  those 
reUting  to  the  interface  between  the  man  and  the  machine;  and  implementing  the  system  in  the 
field*  Following  implementation,  an  evaluation  of  the  installed  system  will  be  made* 

Once  the  system  has  been  developed  and  installed,  it  will  provide  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  research  studies  aimed  at  improving  these  systems  in  general.  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
Implwenting  the  system  in  other  fieU  settings— i.e.,  the  problem  of  generalizablUty-can  be 
further  explored* 
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appendix  A 


COPY  OF  SAMPIf  INTERVIEW 


YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  AN  AUTOMATED  COUNSELOR. 
THE  COMPUTER  WILL  HELP  YOU  PLAN  WHAT  YOU  WANT  TO  DO  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
IN  LATER  LIFE, 

BUT  FIRST,  JUST  TO  I£T  THE  COMPUTER  KNOW  YOU  ARE  THERE  PIEASE  TYPE  THE 
lETTER  A AND  A CARRIAGE  RETURN  (RED  KEY  ON  THE  RIGHT-HAND  SIDE  OF 
THE  KEYBOARD). 

GOOD... 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  KEY  IS  THE  CR  KEY  (RED  KEY  ON  THE  RIGHT). 

YOU  WILL  USE  IT  TO  LET  THE  COMPUTER  KNOW  THAT  YOU  HAVE  MADE  AN  ANSWER, 
JUST  FOR  PRACTICE,  TYPE  THE  lETTER  B AND  CR  (RED  KEY). 

•IHHHt  B 

OK.... 

SOMETIMES  YOU  WILL  BE  ASKED  TO  ANSWER  A YES  OR  NO  QUESTION. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE,  JUST  TYPE  YES  OR  NO  AND  A CR 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  CR.  I£T'S  TRY  IT.  HERE  IS  A QUESTION — 

ARE  YOU  IN  CAUFQRNIA  NOW?  PIEASE  TYPE  YES  OR  NO. 

yes 

FINE.... 

MANY  OTHER  PEOPLE  ARE  USING  THIS  COMPUTER  RIGHT  NOW.  ONCE  IN  A WHIIE  THE 
COMPUTER  WILL  HAVE  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEIR  URGENT  HEEDS.  WHEN  THIS  HAPPENS, 
YOU  MAY  FIND  THAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  WAIT  A MOMENT  OR  TWO.  DON'T  WORRY,  THE 
COMPUTER  WILL  COME  BACK  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOU  AS  SOON  AS  IT  CAN.  WHEN  YOU 
HAVE  READ  THIS,  TYPE  OK  AND  CR. 

•IHHW  OK 

GOOD. 

BY  NOW  YOU  HAVE  NOTICED  THAT  BEFORE  YOU  TYPE  AN  ANSWER,  THE  TYPEWRITER 
TYPES  STARS  LIKE  THIS- 


THIS  IS  TO  I£T  YOU  KNCW  THAT  IT  IS  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  TYPE  SOMETHING.  YOU  SHOUU) 
NEVER  TYPE  ANYTHING  UNTIL  AFTER  THE  STARS  ARE  TYPED  OUT  BY  THE  COMPUTER. 

DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND? 

PIEASE  TYPE  YES  OR  NO. 


****  yes 

ANOTHER  VERY  IMPORTANT  KEY  IS  THE  / OR  "SLASH"  KEY.  IT  IS  THE  GREEN  KEY  (W 
THE  BOTTOM  RIGHT  OF  THE  KEYBOARD.  LOOK  FOR  THE  / KEY  (GREEN  KEY).  WHEN  YOU 
FIND  IT,  TYPE  / AND  CR. 


SOMETIMES  YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  TYPE  MORE  THAN  ONE  LINE  AND 
TELL  IN  ADVANCE  HOW  MANY  LINES  YOU  WILL  TYPE.  IN  SUCH 
THE  COMPUTER  KNOW  THAT  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  BY  TYPING  / 
TYPE  WILL  LOOK  SOMETHING  LIKE  THIS— 


THE  COMPUTER  CANNOT 
A CASE,  YOU  WILL  I£T 
^ CR.  WHAT  YOU 


M Ai  « 


^ ^ ^ r\ 
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LST'S  TRY  IT, 

TXR  1 AID  CR,  2 AND  CR,  ARD  / AID  CR. 
(WAIT  FOR  THE  STARS), 


FXKB«  • « 

mm  TYXV  TOUR  ID  mJNBSR  AHD  A CR 

«IHH»  42 

ORE  M0MB9I,  P12A81. 

IS  TOUR  KAME  DEBORA  AHDER8QN 

«4HH»  yes 

ACCORDIMS  TO  HT  RBCQRDB  THIS  IB  HOH  TOO  DID  LAST  8BIC8TSR. 


CODE  COURSE  GRADE 

1 P«E.  A 

2 EKILISH  1 A 

3 (SBRERAL  BCIBIICE  A 

4 EUROnCAH  BISTORT  C 

5 AU8BRA  B 

6 SCHOOL  SERVICE  A 


IS  THIS  CORRECT?  IF  80,  TTFB  TBS  IF  ROT,  TT»  RO 

yeS 

ARE  TOU  BAVINQf  ART  PROBLEMS  WITH  ART  OF  THESE  COURSES? 

FIEASB  TTPE  TES  OR  HO. 

**»«  yes 

TTTB  THE  RIMEBR  OP  EACH  COURSE  TEAT  IS  GIVIHO  TDU  TROUBU. 

7m  CR  AFTER  EACH  RUNBER. 

NHEN  YOU  ARE  AH.  THROUDH,  TYH  / AHD  CR, 

«IHH»  U 

WHAT  ^ or  PROBUm  DO  YOU  HAVE  ViXTH  EUROIEAH  HI8TGRY 

FUA8E  TYPE  IR  THE  HAIURE  OP  THE  PROBUM,  A IXU  WCSDS  WILL  B 0,K, 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  AH.  PZRISHED,  TYPE  / AHD  CR, 

««»*  I DON’T  TURK  MY  WORK  IH  ON  TIMI./ 

I  SEE,,, 

IP  YOU  HOUU>  UXE  TO  DISCUSS  THIS  PRQBISM  PURIHER,  MAKE  AH 
AFPOIRIMBNT  TO  SEE  YOUR  COUNSELOR. 

WOUU)  YOU  IXXB  TO  CORXZNIB  WITH  THIS  INBRVinr  AT  THIS  TUB,  OR  HDUIfi 
YOU  LIKE  TO  DI8CUB8  YOUR  FROBUKB  WITH  YOUR  COUNSELOR  BIPORB  YOU  CONnHIBT 
TYPE  00  IP  YOU'D  LIKE  TO  CONIINIB.  TIPI  STOP  IP  YOU'D  LIKE  TO  STOR. 

4HHM  00 

DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  COHTIHUE  YOUR  FORMAL  EDUCAnOH  inOND  HKHI  SCHOOLT 

««»*  yes 


WHICH  or  the  POLLOHIHO  is  NOST  IlKB  THE  SCHOOL  YOU  FLAM  TO  AXIIMDT 

1 IVY  IXAQUE  COUXCBt 

2 OTHER  COUSa  (tt  UHIVIRSITY 

3 CAUPORRU  STATE  CQLZISE 

4 JWIGR  COUBB 

; BUBIHESS  OR  VDCAnOHAL  SCHOOL 
6 X HAVE  HOT  YET  DBCIEB) 

TYPE  THE  AFFROFRIAII  CODE, 
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DO  YOU  mCEND  TO  MAJOR  IN  ENOIHEEHING  CR  ONE  OF  THE  SCIENCES? 
PLEASE  TYPE  YES  OR  NO. 

♦»#*  yes 

HERE  ARE  SOME  AREAS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  SOME  EXAMPLES 


CODE  AREA  EXAMPIES 

1 PHYSICAL  SCIENCES PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY,  ETC. 

2 BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. . .BIOLOGY,  PKE-MED,  PRE-NURSING,  ETC. 

3 SOCIAL  SCIENCES PSYCHOLOGY,  SOCIOLOGY,  ANTHROPOLOGY,  ETC. 

h MATHEMATICS MATH,  STATISTICS,  COMPUTER  PROGRAtMENG,  ETC. 

5 ENGINEERING ARCHITECTURE,  DRAFTINa,  EIECTRONICS,  ETC. 


PIEASE  TYID  THE  CODE  NUMBER  OF  THE  KIND  OF  SCIENCE  YOU  INTEND  TO  MAJOR  IN. 

ALRIGHT.  lET’S  SEE  IF  WE  CAN  PINPOINT  YOUR  AREA 

1 PSYCHOLOGY 

2 SOCIOLOGY 

3 ANTHROPOLOGY 
SOCIAL  WORK 

TYPE  THE  APFROraiATE  CODE. 

OK... 

THE  GRADES  YOU  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  LARGELY  DETERMINE  THE  TYPE  Of  COLUUE  YOU 
WILL  BE  ABIE  TO  ATTEND. 

LET'S  JUST  TAKE  A LOOK  AT  YOUR  PROJECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAINS  BASED  OH  YOUR 
PRESENT  KRPORMANCE.  STUDENTS  WHO  GOT  (ffiADES  LIKE  YOURS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH, 

DID  AS  FOLLOWS  AT  CUBBERIEY— 

70  lER  CENT  EARNED  A OR  B 
20  PER  CENT  EARNED  C+ 

10  PER  CENT  EARNED  C 

ON  THE  BASIS  OP  YOUR  PROJECTED  GRADES,  YOUR  PRESENT  COLIEGE  CHOICE  INDICATES 
THAT  YOU  ARE  THINKIHG  PRETTY  REAUSTICAUY  ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE  LDE, 

NOW  THAT  WE'VE  GOT  SOME  IDEA  OF  WHAT  YOU'D  LIKE  TO  DO  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LET'S 
LOOK  AT  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  PLANS.  IN  THE  lOTH  GRADE,  THE  REQUIRED 
COURSES  ARE — 


ENGLISH  2 

CONTEMPCKAHY  WORLD  HISTORY  AND  GEOCffiAPHY 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

WHAT  OTHER  COURSES  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  TAKE  NEXT  YEAR? 

LOOK  AT  THE  LIST  OF  COURSES. 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  DECIDED  WHAT  COURSES  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE,  TYPE  YES, 
IP  YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  AT  ALL  TYPE  NO 

****  yes 

GOOD. 

TYPE  THE  CODE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  COURSE  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE. 

TYPE  CR  AFTER  EACH  NUMBER. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  ALL  THROUGH,  TYPE  / AND  CR. 

####  70 

93 

111 


O 


ox,  HERE  IS  THE  FROORAM  YOU  HAVE  PROPOSED 


ENGLISH  2 

CORlEMPCttARY  VCSOD  HISTORY  AND  (XOCBUPHY 
PHYSICAL  EDUCAHON 


FRENCH  1 
MATH  M 1 
BIOLOGY  I 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  HUH  THIS  PROGRAM? 

IF  SO,  TYR  YES 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  CHANGE  IT,  TYIE  CHARffi 
*•**  YES 

THAT  LOOKS  LUCE  A PRETTY  GOOD  lOTH  GRADE  PROCRAM. 

DO  YOU  ANTICIPAIE  TAKINQ  ANY  SUMNER  COURSES  THAT  YEAR? 

JLJLMJL  1V\ 

OK.... 

AT  THE  9TH  GRADE  YOUR  PROJECTED  llIH  AND  12TH  GRADE  SCHEDUIE  IS 
CONSIDERED  TO  BE  TENTATIVE.  FIRM  DECISIONS  CAN  BE  MADB  (H!LY  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  YOUR  YEAR  BY  YEAR  PERFOfMANCl.  WHAT  YOU  DECIK  TO 
TAKE  IN  THE  lUH  AND  12TH  GRADES  KILL  BE  GOVERNED  LARtBELY  BY 
WHAT  IT  IS  YOU  WANT  TO  DO  AFTER  RXER  SCHOOL.  SINCE  A PERSON'S 
PUNS  TEND  TO  CRANEffi  OVER  A PERIOD  OF  TUB,  YOL  SHOULD  SEE  YOUR 
COUNSELOR  TOWARD  THE  END  OF  YOUR  lOTK  TEAR  IN  ORDER  TO  EVALUATE 
YOUR  IITH  AND  12TH  GRADE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  UOm  OF  YOUR  CURRENT  GOALS. 

ALTHOUGH  HE  HILL  BE  TAUdNO  ABOUT  TENTATIVE  PLANS,  WHICH  YOU  HILL 
EE  ABLE  TO  CHARSB,  LET'S  LOOK  AT  YOUR  HIGB  SCHOOL  COURSE  PLANS  AS 
YOU  SEE  THEM  NOW. 

LET'S  THINK  ABOUT  THE  IITH  GRADE. 

THE  REQUIRED  COURSES  FOR  THE  IITH  GRADE  ARE — 

ENGLISH  3 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

P.  E. 

WHAT  OTHER  COURSES  WOUID  YOU  LIKE  TO  TAKE  IN  THE  IITH  GRADE? 

LOOK  AT  THE  LIST  OF  COURSES. 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  DECIDED  WHAT  COURSES  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE,  TYPE  YES. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  HP  YOUR  MIND  AT  ALL  TYPE  NO 

««»»  VES 

GOOD. 

TYPE  THE  CODE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  COURSE  YOU  HART  TO  TAKE. 

TYPE  CR  AFTER  BACH  NUMBER. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  ALL  THROUGH,  TYPE  / AND  CR. 

####  71 


««««  43 

OK,  h4e  is  the  program  you  rave  FROPOfiDED 


ENGLISH  3 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

P.  E. 


FRENCH  2 
MATH  M 25 

CREATIVE  WRITING  1 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THIS  PRO®AM? 

IF  SO,  TYPE  YES 

IF  YOU  WOUID  LIKE  TO  CHANGE  IT,  TYPE  CHANGE 

*»*»  yes 

OK.... 

THAT  I/X)KS  LIKE  A REASONABLE  IITH  GRADE  PROGRAM. 

DO  YOU  ANTICIPATE  TAKB'G  ANY  SlMffiR  COURSES  THAT  YEAR? 

*»*»  yes 

GOOD.  TYIE  THE  CODES  OF  THOSE  COURSES  YOU  WILL  TAKE  IN  THE  SlMffiR 
TYPE  CR  AFTER  EACH  NUMBER. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  ALL  THROUGH,  CTPE  / AND  CR. 

AIHIGHT.  THAT  MEANS  THAT  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOL  YOU  WILL  TAKE — 

DRIVER  EDUCATirai 

NOW  lET’S  THINK  ABOUT  THE  12TH  GRADE. 

THE  REQUIRED  COURSES  FOR  THE  12TH  GRADE. ARE — 

GOVERNMENT  2 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(EMJLISH  4 IS  NOT  REQUIRED,  BUT  YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  TAKE  IT.) 

WHAT  OTHER  COURSES  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  TAKE  IN  THE  12TH  GRADE? 

LOOK  AT  THE  LIST  OF  COURSES. 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  DECIDED  WHAT  COURSES  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE,  TYPE  YES. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  AT  ALL  TYPE  NO 

yes 

GOOD. 

TYRE  THE  CODE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  COURSE  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE. 

TYPE  CR  AFTER  EACH  NUMBER. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  ALL  THROUGH,  TYPE  / AND  CR. 

W W rjT\ 

f 

X 

OK,  HERE  IS  THE  PROGRAM  YOU  HAVE  PROPOSED 

GOVERNMENT  2 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FRENCH  3 

GIRL'S  WOCmWORK  S 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THIS  PROGRAM? 

IF  SO,  TYPE  YES 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  CHANGE  IT,  TYPE  CHANGE 


yes 


OK 

THAT'S  A PRETTY  OOOD  12TH  QRADE  HtOORAM. 

DO  YCKI  ANTICIPATE  TAKING  ANY  SIMIER  COURSES  THAT  YEAR? 

*»*»  uo 

IT  IS  A GOOD  IDEA  FOR  ALL  COLUECffi  BOUND  STUDENTS  TO  TAKE  k YEARS 
OF  ENGLISH.  GIVE  THIS  SOME  THOUGHT. 

I HOPE  THIS  INIERVIEVr  HAS  HtOVIDED  YOU  Wm  SOME  INFOBRATION  TO 
THINK  ABOUT  IN  PLANNING  YOUR  ICR}H  SCHOOL  RtOGRAN. 

IT'S  BEEN  NICE  IN3SRACTINO  WITH  YOU. 

THANK  YOU,  DEBBIE 
THIS  IS  THE  END  OF  THE  INTERVIEH 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A HYPOTHETICAL  MAN-MACHINE  COUNSELDO  SYSIEM 

The  follovdng  description  Is  provided  to  Illustrate  in  detail  how  the  man-machine  counselltw 
system  might  operate.  v«u.iooj.xinj 

The  man-machine  counseling  system  consists  of  seven  full-time  credentlaled  counselors,  one 
senior  prograran^  analyst,  one  computer  programmer  and  one  secretary.  One  of  the  counselors, 
toe  he^  counselor,  Is  also  a research  psychologist.  Each  counselor  has  a ccofortahle  office 

counselees.  Three  teletype  machines  are  available  for 
cwbf Ssed°ln'*JJlvSe  machines  Is  housed  In  a small  cubicle  where  they 

with  students  in  their  offices,  although  the  first 
hour  of  toe  day  may  ^ spent  in  retrieving  Infonnatlon,  making  decisions,  and  scheduling  auDoint- 
ments.  The  programming  analyst  and  the  programmer  work  on  new  computer  programs,  which  ar^ 
ftequent^  bel^  developed  to  Improve  the  system,  and  on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system. 
The -secretary  functions  as  receptionist,  scheduler,  typist,  and  clerk.  sysTiem. 

A counselor's  typical  day  proceeds  as  follows.  On  first  entering  the  counseling  comnlex 

fn  nSf  % students  X S S’  - 

in  need  of  help  and  the  names  of  their  counselors,  was  prepared  the  previous  evening,  ^e 

ras  prepared  by  a computer  program  that  checks  the  Infonnatlon  on  thrstudent- 
nformatlon  data  base  tap  to  determine  whether  any  new  information  has  been  added  that  indicates 

“achine  with  the  students' 

i^es  ^oupd  according  to  their  counselors.  The  list  also  identifies  each  student's  problem. 

The  lists  for  each  counselor  are  placed  In  his  mailbox  so  that  they  are  available  to  him  the 
next  morning, 

The  counselor  checks  the  list  to  Identify  the  students  he  wants  to  see,  and  the  secretarv 
arranges  appointments  for  those  students  as  early  as  they  can  be  scheduled!  secretary 

his  list  of  scheduled  appointments  and  prepares  for  his  Inter- 


counselor  types  his  opening  request  to  the  system,  the  system  resoonds-  0 K 
^T  KIND  OF  FUNCTION  IS  THIS?  The  counselor  types  RETRIEVAL  OF  STUDENT  INFOR^TIOn!  The* 
teletype  next  asks  for  the  name  of  the  first  student.  Following  this,  by  typing  In  the 
arorprlate  pssages,  the  counselor  either  asks  for  specific  categories  of  data  or  requests  the 
total  cumulative  record.  After  the  student  information  has  been  printed  out  by  the  teletype 
2r  colter  to  povlde  him  with  a list  of  all  the  categories  of  InforSlon 

can  be  made.  The  teletype  types  out  the  following*  APPRAISAL 

goals,  educational  PIANS,  EDlCASoiffpROBIEMS,  pLsSSS^^oSf^ 

ASSETS,  WEAKNESSES,  COUNSELING  PRIORITY,  COUNSELING  PROGNOSIS,  DIRECTION  AND  NATURE  OF  CHANGP<? 
ANALmS  OF  AUTOMATED  DIAGNOSTIC  INTERviEW,  etc.  The  counselor  J^ftLTanfS^ato 
and  specifies  the  appraisal  categories  appropriate  to  each  student.  The  teletype  types  out  the 
appropriate  appraisal  reports  for  each  student.  ^ ^ 


The  counselor  studies  the  new  information  and  decides  which  students  he  will  see  for 

students  will  take  automated  Interviews.  He  types  a message  to  the  computer 
saying  that  he  nw  wants  to  prepare  the  computer  for  the  student  Interviews  and  Indicates  kind 
conducted  for  each  student.  For  sane  students  the  message  will  be:  CONDUCT 
^UCAnONAL  F.jANNING  FOR  NEXT  SEMESTER.  For  others,  the  messages  will  be*  CONDUCT  STUDY 
approach  DIAGNOSTIC  INTERVIEW,  or  CONDUCT  PRELIMINARY  V0CATI(®AL  COUNSELim  INTERVIEW. 


The 

views, 

directs 


wunselor  gives  the  secretary  the  list  of  students  too  are  to  take  automated  inter- 
When  students  come  to  the  counseling  center,  they  first  report  to  the  secretary  >riio 
them  to  the  counselor  or  to  a teletype. 


O 
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The  students  who  are  assigned  to  the  autonated  interviews  type  in  their  names.  The 
computer  checks  to  make  sure  the  student  is  actually  scheduled  for  this  time.  If  he  is  the 
Student  continues  with  the  interview  in  a manner  similar  to  that  described  on  page  * 
of  this  document.  The  ceeqniter  tenninates  the  interview  if  the  student  makes  mponses 
indicating  that  the  automated  interview  is  not  appropriate  and  the  student  should  see  the 
counselor • 


The  computer  makes  a record  of  all  student  interviews  and  stores  on  a recording  tane  all 
Msponses  sweating  that  the  counselor  should  take  some  follow-up  action.  Each  CTenlm. 

these  recordings  are  printed  out  on  the  off-line  printer  and  are  placed  in  the  counselor's 
message  hox  for  the  next  day.  ^.ounBej.or  s 


When  the  students  have  completed  the  automated  interview,  the  report  hack  to  the 
secretary.  If  they  wish  to  see  the  counselor  or  the  counselor  desires  to  see  them,  they  wait 
to  see  the  counselor  or  make  another  appointment.  Some  counselors  want  their  students  to  he 
information  about  themselves  when  they  want  it.  However,  the  students  must  check 
with  the  secretary  before  using  the  machines. 


Teachers  also  use  the  teletype  to  Insert  information  on  student  progress.  The  teachers 
tew  been  Instructed  to  insert  test  scores  and  other  kinds  of  data  descriptive  of  student 
behavior  into  the  student-lnfoxmatlon  data  base  when  they  become  available. 


Counselors  also  put  Information  into  the  student-information  data  base.  These  inputs 
relate  to  things  that  the  counselor  has  learned  in  the  interviews,  such  as  the  description  of 
social  problems  or  the  f ct  that  a decision  of  a particular  kind  has  been  made.  These  data 
also  are  input  into  the  .. .tem  by  means  of  the  teletype.  Prom  time  to  time,  counselors  contact 
the  pogramslng  analyst  and  the  head  counselor  because  they  want  to  modify  ^e  system.  They 
have  a new  hypothesis  that  they  would  like  to  have  printed  out  in  the  appraisal  program 
whenever  the  appropriate  data  are  found  in  student  records  $ or  they  may  want  to  make  a change 
in  the  interview.  The  counselors  conduct  an  active  research  program  in  irtilch  they  test  their 
procedwes  and  modify  them  to  achieve  better  performance.  The  automated  procedures  permit 
counselors  to  conduct  a systematic  research  program  that  would  have  been  Impossible  before  the 
computer  was  added  to  the  system* 
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ASSESSMBNI  INSTHMERTS  AND  VOCATICNAL  EDUCAIICV 

John  0.  Critefi 
The  UblVttTBlty  of  lorn 


Ih  diBcuaslng  usessment  instnuenta  ud  their  use  In  vocatloma  education,  I msuw 
that  nhat  le  meant  are  atandardlzed  peychoioglcal  tests.  More  specifically,  these  tests  would 
include  measures  of  general  intelligence,  special  aptitudes,  vocational  Interests,  and  various 
aspects  of  personality  ftmctloolng  and  structure.  In  other  words,  I not  refer  to  such 
apparaisal  and  evaluation  procedures  as  the  interview,  sociogram,  and  rating  scale.  Rather,  1 
'•®uld  like  to  focus  Just  upon  tests  as  assessment  instnnents,  since  they  are  generally  more 
widely  used  in  counseling  and  guidance  activities.  1 shall  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  the 
develoiiBent  of  sane  of  the  more  ccnaon  tests  which  have  been  constructed  over  the  years,  in 
order  to  gain  an  historical  perspective  on  their  value  and  usefulness.  Then,  1 shaU  attamt 
to  ennumerate  some  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  shortcomings  in  traditional  tests  >Alch 
have  becoae  increasingly  apparent  as  we  have  begun  to  conceptualize  vocational  choice  as  a deve- 
lopmental process.  Finally,  1 shall  describe  and  repoort  on  some  new  assessment  instruments, 
being  constructed  as  part  of  the  Vocatlonpl  Development  Rroject  at  the  university  of  Iowa, 
which  are  designed  to  measure  the  maturation  of  deelslon-maklng  attitudes  and  competencies  dur- 
ing late  childhood,  addlescence,  and  early  adulthood.  1 hope  that  throu^  a consideration  of 
both  Old  and  new  assessment  devices  Isplleatlons  can  be  drawn  for  their  more  effective  appli- 
cation in  the  field  of  vocational  education,  lAether  the  problem  is  one  of  counseling  students 
or  selecting  warkers  or  utilizing  manpower. 

A Brief  BiBtorical  Review  of  Assessment  Tniiri-.Tniii«nf.« 

When  I^rank  Barsons,  the  acknowledged  father  of  vocational  guidance,  wrote  his  in 

1909  OB  cajooslng  a Vocation",  there  were  no  standardized  tests,  as  we  tMwk  of  than  today,  to 
assist  in  the  appraisal  of  an  individual's  career  prospects.  It  was  not  until  the  First  World 
War  that  some  real  progress  was  made  in  what  are  known  now  as  "group  intelligence"  tests.  The 
Aasy  Alpha  and  Beta  tests,  measures  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  Intelllgenco,  respectively,  were 
constructed  by  Yerkes  and  his  co-workers  and  were  administered  to  thousands  of  draftees.  From 
the  data  which  were  gathered,  the  first  analyses  of  differences  between  ocot^atlons  in  Intel- 
tlgence  were  made  by  ITyer  and  Sparling.  Soon  afterwards,  in  1927,  Strong  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Vocational  mterest  ELahk,  and  the  vocational  testing  movement  was  well  on  its 
wty.  Still,  there  were  very  few  adequate  measures  of  special  aptitudes,  although  Parsons  as 
well  as  others  had  long  recognized  their  importance  in  vocational  adjustment,  it  was  not  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Minnesota  fiiplayment  stabilization  Research  Xnatltute  (MESRI)  in  1931 
that  the  first  significant  work  was  initiated  on  the  assessment  of  special  aptitudes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cosmittse  on  individual  Diagnosis  and  Training,  lAlch  such  pio- 

neer vocational  psychologists  as  ftiterson,  Darley,  and  Dvorak,  such  measures  of  special  aptitudes 
as  the  Minnesota  Mechanical  Asseoibly  Test,  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test,  Minnesota  Spatial 
Relations  Test,  and  Minnesota  Clerical  Test  were  constructed  and  extensively  studied.  It  should 
^ noted  also  that  it  was  in  the  early  1930* s that  two  personality  tests,  the  Bell  Adjustment 

the  BemreutCT  Ftosonality  Invertory.  which  were  to  become  well-known  in  the  years 
to  follow,  were  first  published.  Thus,  the  First  World  War,  the  Aspirin  Age  of  the  1^'b,  and 
the  (freat  Depression  marked  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  general  Intelligence,  special 
aptitude,  vocational  interest,  and  personality  tests. 

The  next  stage  in  the  vocational  testing  movoaent  largely  involved  the  activities  of  the 
Aviation  Psychology  Program  of  the  Amy  Air  Forces  duilng  the  Second  World  War,  although  individ- 
ual researchers,  such  as  Dvorak,  were  also  making  significant  contributions.  The  primary  task 
with  which  such  vocational  psychologists  as  Flanagan,  Super,  and  Thorndike  were  confronted  was 
the  selection  of  personnel  for  Air  Cadet  training  and  their  classification  as  pilots,  navigators, 
and  bombadiers.  Many  tests  of  Intelligence,  special  aptitudes,  interests,  and  personality  were 
devised  and  tried  out,  and  eventually  a battery  of  measures  which  had  cons  derable  predictive 
validity  for  success  in  training  was  developed.  Our  interest  is  not  so  much  in  what  these  tests 
were,  since  the  content  of  most  of  them  is  not  appropriate  for  civilian  counseling  purposes,  but 
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In  the  implications  of  their  construction  for  subsequent  developnents  in  testing.  The  major  im- 
pact of  the  Aviation  Psychology  Program  vas  to  einphasize  the  application  of  factor  analysis  as  a 
method  for  not  only  identifying  the  relatively  unique  dimensions  of  ability,  interest,  and  per- 
sonality but  also  for  isolating  the  basic  conponents  in  criteria  of  performance.  It  vas  found, 
for  e3canple,  that  many  special  aptitudes,  such  as  spatial  perception  and  visualization,  which 
vocational  psychologists  had  previously  asswed  to  be  unitary  abilities,  could  actually  be  broken 
down  further  into  more  basic  factors.  Thus,  we  now  distinguish  among  two-dimensional  spatial  ge- 
lations perception,  three-dimensional  spatial  visiialization,  horizontical  and  vertical  spatial 
orientation,  spatial  aiming  and  positioning,  and  other  spatial  aptitu(J^  factors.  Similarly, 
criteria  of  training  and  Job  success  were  factor  analyzed  into  their  cooponent  parts  and  ’’criteria" 
for  criteria  were  established*  In  short,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Second  World  War  ushered  in  the 
era  of  factor  analysis  in  the  construction  and  validation  of  tests. 

Today,  our  Inheritance  of  tests  from  the  past  half  century  reflects  many  of  the  historical 
trends  which  I have  tried  to  trace.  First,  most  of  the  assessment  devices  vdiich  we  use  in  counsel- 
ing are  of  the  pencil-and-paper,  group  type,  as  were  the  Army  intelligence  tests  of  the  First  World 
War.  Second,  we  have  tests  which  have  been  developed  In  accordance  with  both  the  so-called  "enq>lr- 
ical"  approach,  as  exemplified  by  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  the  "rational"  approach, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Kuder  Preference  Record— Vocational.  Finally,  we  now  have  a host  of  aptitude, 
interest,  and  personality  tests  which  have  been  developed  through  factor  analytic  procedures. 

Among  these  are  several  multi- factor  aptitude  batteries,  siu^  as  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
of  the  U.  S.  EBq>105oaent  Service:  a number  of  interest  inventories,  such  as  the  Guilford-Zisinezman 
Interest  Inventory;  and,  a few  personality  tests,  such  as  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Question- 
naire. In  addition,  current  trends  in  test  developient  have  produced  such  instruments  as  the 
Edvards  Personal  Preference  Record,  which  was  designed  to  control  the  effects  of  social  desirabil- 
ity upon  item  endorsement,  and  the  Minnesota  Vocational  interest  !Dicventory>  \diich,  for  the  first 
time,  provides  measures  of  the  preferences  of  nonprofessional  workers.  Unlike  Parsons,  who  had 
no  tests  with  which  to  assess  the  vocational  capabilities  of  his  clients,  present-day  counselors 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  vdiich  tests  to  use  out  of  the  multitude  available.  In  Buros*  cont- 
pilation  of  Tests  in  Print,  he  Indexes  over  2,100  which  have  been  published,  and  undoubtedly  more 
have  appeared  since  his  survey. 

Shortcomings  of  Traditional  Assessment  Instruments 

When  we  ask  "Which  of  these  hundreds  of  tests  should  we  use  in  counseling?",  we  are  usually 
posing  the  question  ’^'Jhich  of  them  will  best  predict  the  future  vocational  adjustment  of  a client?" 
By  vocational  adjustment  we  generally  mean  the  client ^s  success  and  satisfaction  on  the  Job  after 
he  has  entered  the  world-of-work.  The  sad  but  true  conclusion  which  we  must  draw  is  that  most  of 
our  assessment  instruments  have  little  or  predictive  validity  in  forecasting  these  two  major 
criteria  of  vocational  adjustment.  Intelligence  tests  ^ differentiate  between  occupations  at 
different  levels  of  education,  responsibility,  and  skill,  as  the  data  from  both  world  wars  indi- 
cate, but  there  is  also  a great  deal  of  overlap  between  them,  so  that  the  bri^test  lumberjack 
is  about  as  intelligent  as  an  average  accountant.  At  best,  there  is  only  a low  to  moderate 
positive  correlation  between  intelligence  and  success,  and  no  correlation  with  satisfaction. 
Vocational  interest  inventories  have  even  lower  carrelations  with  success  and  satisfaction,  al- 
though the  latter  criterion  of  vocational  adjustment,  in  particular,  should  be  predicted  by  them. 

The  highest  correlations  which  Strong  obtained,  however,  between  his  Blank  and  ratings  of  satis- 
faction were  in  the  .20  to  .30  range.  He  concluded  that  interest  inventories  predict  occupational 
stability,  i.e.,  staying  in  an  occupation  for  a long  period  of  time,  but  not  occ^jpational  satis- 
faction. Finally,  the  evidence  on  personality  tests  is  even  more  negative.  There  are  only  scat- 
tered instances  of  either  objective  or  projective  personality  measures  being  related  to  success 
and  satisfaction. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  how  well  tests  can  predict  vocational  adjustment,  there  is  another 
shortcoming  of  our  traditional  assessment  instruments,  which  may  be  even  more  serious.  These 
measures  of  ability,  interest,  and  personality  were  developed  within  a conceptual  framework  \diich 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "matching  men  and  Jobs"  or  "trait-and- factor"  approach,  ^ch  con- 
sists of  three  assumptions  or  principles:  first,  that  by  virtue  of  his  unique  psychoLogicaJ 
characteristics  each  worker  is  best  fitted  for  a particular  type  of  work;  second,  that  groins  of 
workers  in  different  occipations  have  different  psychological  characteristics;  and,  third,  vo- 
cational adjustment  varies  directly  with  the  extent  of  agreement  between  worker  ch^acteristics 
and  work  demands.  This  way  of  conceptualizing  vocational  adjustment  is  basically  sound  as  far 
afi  it  goes,  although  the  empirical  evidence  for  differential  patterns  of  occupational  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  especially  personality  characteristics  is  often  equivocal  or  lacking.  What  the 
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'Wtchlng  men  and  Jobs"  or  "tralt-and-factor"  concept  of  vocational  adJUBtmmt  overlooka  Is  the 
developmental  nature  of  ohoosingf  entering,  and  progressing  In  an  occxqpetion.  within  the  past 
decade  and  a half,  vocational  psychologists  have  become  inoreaslngly  aware  that  vocational 
choice  and  adjustamnt  are  not  Just  point-lCftlme  events;  they  are  processes  which  begin  early 
and  continue  until  late  in  life.  More  and  more  we  talk  about  the  vocational  maturity  of  our 
clients,  whether  they  are  fifth  graders,  high  school  seniors,  or  middle-aged  workers.  But,  we 
cannot  measure  vocational  maturity,  as  yet,  because  our  traditional  assessment  instxunents  are 
inappropriate.  They  are  ftpom  another  erai— that  of  'Wtchlng  men  and  Jcfbs",  not  that  of  contem- 
porary vocational  develqnent  theory. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  tests  which  have  been  developed  for  so  many 
years  have  no  utility  for  counseling  They  do,  but  I would  like  to  suggest  that  it  Is  of  a 
different  kind  than  we  have  usually  asstaed.  A client  generally  cosms  for  counseling  not  only 
to  solve  a prCblmn,  such  as  the  choice  of  a vocation,  but  also  to  find  out  vimA  kind  of  person 
he  is— to  understand  himself  better.  In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  self-understanding,  rather 
than  specific  decision-making,  may  be  the  store  lagtoortant  outcome  of  courseling,  idiether  it  is 
vocational  or  personal.  For,  if  a client  can  know  himself  better— acquire  a realistic  picture 
of  hit  assets  and  liabilities— he  should  be  better  prepared  not  only  to  sdlve  his  isnedlate 
problems,  but  also  those  he  may  encounter  In  the  future,  after  he  leaves  counseling.  Our  tradi- 
tional tests  can  provide  a client  with  the  infoimatlon  he  needs,  if  they  are  used  for  descript- 
ion rather  than  prediction.  By  description  I stsan  the  client's  standing  in  the  various  norm 
groups  for  the  tests  he  has  taken.  Thus,  he  may  be  above  average  in  general  intelligence; 
average  In  most  speolal  aptitudes,  except  for  siperlor  clerical  speed  and  accuracy;  interested 
primarily  in  Things  rather  than  People;  and,  introverted  in  Inteipersonal  relationships.  Once 
a description  of  a client  has  been  made,  it  may  then  be  possible  to  identify  through  analysis 
and  Inference  the  problems  which  he  Is  experiencing  or  may  ejqierience  as  he  develops  vocationally. 
But,  our  existing  tests  cannot  give  us  an  estimate  of  either  a client's  degree  of  vocational 
development— the  vocational  life  stage  he  has  reached— or  his  rate  of  voea^onal  development— 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  matured  vocationally  relative  to  his  peers.  For  this  purpose  new 
assesmsent  Instmaents  are  needed. 

A New  Assessment  Ihstrunent 


To  fill  this  need,  at  least  in  part,  the  vocational  Development  Inventory  (VDl)  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  university  of  Iowa  as  part  of  the  Vocational  Development  Project  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  VDI  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Competence  Test  and  the  Attitude 
Scale,  which  are  designed  respectively  to  assess  the  aptitude  and  attitude  «<iini»nii<ftnii  of  vocation- 
al developnent.  The  Coqpetence  Test  has  five  sub-tests,  each  comprised  of  30  multiple-choice 
items  with  five  foils.  Part  I Is  the  "Rroblems"  test  and  siqiposedly  measures  the  ability  to  re- 
sdlve  conflicts  between  the  factors  in  vocational  choice.  Part  n is  the  "Planning"  test.  In 
tdilch  the  task  Is  to  oonler  the  steps  leading  to  a vocational  goal  in  a logical  or  chronological 
sequence.  Part  HI  is  a test  of  occupational  Information  covering  knowledge  of  Job  duties  and 
tasks,  trends  In  the  occupational  distribution  of  workers,  and  eqployment  opportunities  for  the 
future.  Part  IV  is  the  "Self-Ktaowledge"  teat,  scared  against  objective'  test  information  for 
accuracy  of  estimated  aptitude,  interest,  personality,  and  social  traits  and  characteristics. 

Part  V is  the  "Goal  Selection"  test,  the  Itoos  of  idiich  require  the  examinee  to  choose  the  "best" 
(most  realistic)  occiqmtion  for  a hjrpothetlcal  individual  who  is  described  in  terms  of  his 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  personality  characteristics.  The  functions  or  processes  which  are 
supposedly  involved  in  taking  the  Co^tence  Test,  then,  are  largely  what  might  be  designated 
as  caqprehenslon  and  prOblem-solving  abilities  as  they  pertain  to  the  process  of  vocational 
choice. 

contrast,  the  Attitude  Seale  is  composed  oa^y  of  self-^scrlptlve  statements  about  an 
individual's  vocational  attitudes  and  behaviors.  It  was  designed  to  elicit  the  dispositional 
response  tendencies  in  vocational  maturity  which  are  nonlntellectlve  in  nature,  but  which  may 
mediate  both  choice  behaviors  and  choice  aptitudes.  The  items  for  the  scale  were  developed  from 
a eonblnatlon  of  the  best  features  of  the  rational  and  enplrlcal  methode  of  test  construction. 

Ten  to  20  items  were  written  for  each  of  the  following  diaienslons  of  vocational  maturity:  in- 
volvmaent  in  the  choice  process,  orientation  to  work,  independence  in  declsloiwmaklng,  bases 
for  choice  (l.e.,  interests,  capacities,  and  valiies),  and  conceptions  of  the  choice  process, 
prom  this  Initial  item  pool,  a scale  was  then  constzucted,  each  item  of  which  was  eoq>lrloally 
related  to  age  and  grade  between  the  iqper  elaaentaxy  school  years  and  the  senior  year  of  high 
school.  Illustrative  of  the  items  which  were  finally  included  in  the  Attitude  Scale  are  the 
following I 
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1.  Ones  you  make  an  occupational  choice,  you  can't  maXe  another  one. 

2.  Work  is  drudgery. 

3.  You  get  into  an  occt^tion  mostly  by  chance. 

4.  I plan  to  follow  the  occv5)ation  my  parents  suggest. 

5.  I seldom  think  about  the  occupation  I want  to  enter. 

An  examinee  responds  to  50  items  like  these  by  Indicating  whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
them,  and  his  vocational  maturity  score  is  the  total  number  of  responses  he  makes  vrtiich  are  like 
those  of  12th  graders,  the  criterion  groiQ>  used  in  standardizing  the  scale. 

Considerable  research  must  be  done  before  the  VDI  is  ready  for  use  in  counseling,  but  a 
start  has  been  made.  Qqperlmental  forms  of  the  Conpetence  Test  will  be  administered  this  spring 
to  5th  through  12th  graders  to  determine  which  items  differentiate  among  these  educational  levels. 
Also,  the  Attitude  Scale  will  be  administered  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  this  spring,  and  suf- 
ficient data  will  then  be  available  to  begin  longitudinal  analyses  of  its  validity.  Preliminary 
studies  of  its  internal  consistency  and  test-retest  stability  have  already  been  coopleted,  and 
the  results  have  been  encouraging.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  sunner  a manual  on  the  Attitude  Scale 
can  be  prepared  \rtiich  will  report  normative  and  research  data  from  several  independent  projects, 
including  investigations  of  specialty  oriented  students  in  business,  technical,  and  trade  schools; 
evaluations  of  the  effects  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs;  prediction  of  college  achieve- 
ment; outcomes  of  secondary  school  guidance  activities;  and,  correlations  with  intelligence,  in- 
terests, personality  variables,  family  background,  school  experiences,  and  vocational  success 
and  satisfaction. 

Sunnary 

To  briefly  sumaarize,  ny  main  point  in  this  discussion  of  assessment  instruments  has  been 
that  our  traditional  measures  of  ability,  interests,  and  i>ersonality  are  not  sufficient,  either 
practically  or  conceptually,  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  counseling.  These  tests  may 
best  be  used  for  description  rather  than  prediction,  and  they  need  to  be  sxQiplemented  with  re- 
liable and  valid  measures  of  vocational  maturity. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PR0FE8SI0HAL  THEORY  IK  OUlDAllCE 

Theory  in  Guidance:  In  196I  Tiedeswo  wrote  that  we  are  presently  alnoat  devoid  of  theory 

in  guidance. 1 ^Ws"iFa  condition  >Mch  unfortunately  still  exists;  behind  it  lies  a lack  of 
theory  in  life. 2 The  value  of  theory  is  not  just  in  what  it  expl^ns;  it  is  also  in  ^rtiat  it 
allows  us  to  know  we  are  without,  (if  we  beUeve  the  theory, that  is.J  A major  premise  of  this 
paper  is  the  belief  that,  because  we  are  without  theory  in  guidance,  we  fail  to  realize  that 
vocational-technical  education  ie  necessarily  deprived  of  interest  in  the  liberating  aspect  of 
education* 

The  purpose  of  Guidance t In  the  practice  of  guidance,  an  adult  places  himself  in  relation 
to  a ^EUd  or  another  aduli,  with  the  intention  of  helping  that  person.  The  first  question  is; 
"What  does  the  counselor  help  the  other  to  do?"  The  second  question  is;  does  the  counselor 

ha5"the  other  to  do  it?"  Unfortunately  the  theory  of  guidance  has  princii»lly  developed  in  re- 
spect  of  only  the  second  question* 

The  question  of  what  the  counselor  helps  another  person  to  do  is  directed  at  the  purpose 
of  guidance.  This,  we  suggest,  consists  in  helping  another  ^ assume  responsibility  for  his 
life.  Therefore,  the  priiaary  object  of  concern  in  the  practice  of  guidance,  wherever  in  edu- 
cation it  takes  place,  is  the  degree  of  initiative  which  the  person  hlaself  assumes  and  main- 
tains. 

Ouidan'»e  in  relation  to  Behawioral  Science;  The  purpose  of  guidance  is  therefore 
different  fti'om  the  purpose  of  behavioral  science.  The  purpose  of  behavioral  science,  at  least 
as  it  is  now  principally  patterned  on  the  model  of  physical  science,  is  for  the  scientist  to 
learn  whet  is  likely  to  happen  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  his  theory.  Whether  or  not  those 
persons  themselves  know  what  is  likely  to  happen  is  irrelevant  — in  fact  the  scientist  may 
deliberately  withhold  such  knowledge  fk*oa  them.  Thus  the  behavioral  scientist  is  expressly 
not  concerned  with  the  use  to  which  the  persons  may  put  such  knowledge  as  it  is  made  available 
to  them}  or  with  the  way  in  which  examination  of  knowledge  may  shape  their  action  and  so  affect 
the  final  outcome.  In  the  context  of  behavioral  science,  theory  can  be  appUed  by  an  adult 
witn  the  Intention  of  helping  another  person,  without  the  person's  knowledge. 

Educational  theory;  As  a result,  applications  of  behavioral  science  are  basically  nrt 
CO- extensive  with  ihe  purpose  of  guidance.  We  need  an  enlarged  theory  — an  'educational  theory 
— which  places  the  person  at  the  center.  In  education,  the  person  exists  in  relation  to  facts 
and/or  data  ;rtilch  other  people  hold  him  responsible  for  assimilating.  A primary  concern  in 
considering  a person's  relationship  with  facts/data  is  whether  he  does  eventually  come  to  real- 
ize that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  knowing. 


^avid  V.  Tiedeman,  The  Status  of  Rrofeaslonal  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  the  author 

Larsen  Hall,  Harvard  (hraduate  School  of  Education,  19bl.  iMlmeo.) 

^Gordon  A.  Dudley,  and  Wallace  J.  Fletcher.  Personally  Determined  Career  and  Entraprenw- 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts}  Center  for  Research 
in  Cereers,  Wall,  HMrvard  Graduate  School  of  EducMtlon,  1965*  (Mlmeo.) 
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The  application  of  educational  theory  thus  poses  the  dual  problems  of  presentation  of  facts/ 
data,  and  responsibility  for  assimilating/knowing.  The  guidance  mode  of  educational  theory  ranks 
the  second  ^ these  two  problems  above  the  first*  Guidance  places  primary  emphasis  on  respon- 
sibllity  for  analyzing  and  using  information;  secondary  emphasis  on  presentation.  This  is  why 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  guidance  theory  has  developed  principally  in  respect  of  presentation. 

Thus  the  analysis  of  experience  is  the  primary  mode  and  experience  the  primary  data  for  the 
practice  of  guidance. 

A predicament  arises  from  this  belief  in  individual  choice,  at  the  same  time  as  the  student 
is  required  to  accept  responsibility  for  assimilating  what  is  offered.  The  student  is  subject 
by  the  teacher  to  a dual  expectation  that  he  both  'know  how'  and  'know  why';  and  by  the  counselor 
to  a separate  dual  expectation  that  he  be  responsible  for  know,  and  for  using  his  knowledge  to 
'chart  a course  for  his  life  activities,'  including  vocational  activities.  Students  who  come  to 
understand  this  predicament  achieve  understanding  of  the  need  to  take  personal  responsibility 
for  solving  the  vocational  problems  which  confront  them;  and  are  able  to  use  such  understanding 
as  the  basis  for  purposeful  action  designed  to  solve  the  problems  in  terms  acceptable  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  others. 

The  practice  of  Guidance:  Understanding  can  come  from  reflection  upon  activity,  as  well  as 
from  suggestion  and  teaching  ftrom  others.  Tae  analysis  of  activity/experience  is  the  primary 
mode  and  data  for  the  practice  of  guidance.  Thus  it  becomes  as  important  to  teach  the  young  how 
to  tTBm  a problem,  as  it  is  to  teach  them  efficient  modes  pf  choice  among  alternatives  once 
those  alternatives  emerge  from  the  definition  of  problems.  It  is  in  the  availability  of  opport- 
unities for  reflection  upon  activity,  that  vocational-technical  education  appears  to  be  particularly 
rich. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  THEORY 
n GUIDANCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  practice  of  vocational-technical  education  has  lately  been  subject  to  strong  criticism 
from  outside  its  membership.  IMdoubtedly  you  practitioners  have  long  recognized  the  principal 
difficulties  in  vocational-technical  education  which  now  meet  with  occasional  public  scorn.  Re- 
member, however,  that  while  such  criticism  may  come  from  experts,  an  'expert'  is  'a  man  from  out 
of  town  who  wears  a bow-tie.'  Listen  and  learn  from  "out-of-tovm  experts,’’  but  don't  sell  your 
basic  contribution  short.  Vocatlonalism  can  be  a liberating  element  in  education  if  conceived 
and  organized  well.  This  is  the  main  point  we  aim  to  make  through  this  analysis. 

Vocational-technical  education  necessarily  exists  in  academic  communities.  In  academic 
communities,  thinking  is  valued  over  doing.  Vocational-technical  educators  emphasize  that  one 
can  think  while  doing.  Furthermore,  they  stress  that  one  can  learn  from  analysis  of  the  very 
process  of  doing.  Therefore,  vocational-technical  educators  almost  by  definition  cannot  be 
•right'  in  academic  communities. 


VHiat  is  learned  in  vocational-technical  education  differs  from  what  is  learned  in  class 
alone.  The  criterion  in  vocational-technical  education  is  an  accomplished  task;  not  just  the 
recall  of  an  alleged  fact.  Nor  is  it  skill  alone  this  is  acquired;  it  is  actual  confidence 
in  one's  capacity  to  meet  new  situations  and  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  satisfy  those  ;dth 
whom  one  must  collaborate.  It  is  in  the  process  of  doing  in  partnership  with  thinking  -- 
doing  primarily  in  relation  to  what  one  knows  and  thinks,  and  only  secondarily  in  relation 
to  what  the  instructors  tells  --  that  initiative  is  exercised  in  vocational  learning.  This 
is  the  exercise  of  initiative  for  which  vocational-technical  education  offers  continuing 
opportunity;  which  scientific  education  places  in  subordinate  relation  to  assimilation  of  facts/ 
data;  and  v;hich  liberal  arts  education  finds  it  hard  to  make  any  formal  place  for  at  all. 


The  fact  that  theory  in  guidance  is  in  the  condition  just  sketched  contributes  to  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  vocational-technical  education  is  presently  subject  in  academic  communities. 
Because  we  professionals  in  guidance  do  not  have  much  theory  beyond  behavioral  science  theory, 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  basic  condition  of  vocational-technical  education,  namely 
examined  experience.  As  already  noted,  the  primary  game  of  behavioral  science  is  for  the 
scientist  to  learn  what  is  likely  to  happen  ^ people,  without  the  participation  of  those  people. 
This  game  primarily  excludes  learning  through  experience  as  a mode  of  acquisition  for  anyone  but 
the  scientist.  Yet  experience  which  is  examined  and  criticised  as  it  happens,  or  soon  there- 
after, is  just  what  vocational-technical  education  is  organized  to  provide.  You  in  vocational- 
technical  education  should  expect  raore  support  for  your  primary  mode  from  those  of  us  in  guidance 
^ »u  receive  of  late. 
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Hcr  •hould  the  aodes  end  data  differ  in  voeatlonal  adueatlonT  This  is  the  question  uhlch 
vlU  COM  to  the  fore  as  we  aora  to  fttrther  support  of  each  other  In  an  Interactive  nanner  In 
the  future*  Therefore,  the  next  step  in  this  arguaent  la  that  of  offering  a distinction  which 
proaises  possibility  for  differentiation  In  our  slallar  but  not  Identical  aodes  of  activity* 
Perhaps  together  we  can  overturn  the  coasaon  belief  that  thought  la  suspended  during  action,  and 
that  thought  aust  always  be  cospletely  tutored  before  action  Is  peraltted* 

VOCAIICIIAL  COMgTEHCEt  A IffiW  GOAL  PCB  VOCATIOmL  TECHHICAL  EDUCiCTIOR 

We  recently  drew  attention  as  ham  others  to  the  lapaet  of  Increased  rate  of  change  in  occu- 
patlcnal  opportunity  but,  unlike  others,  did  not  suggest  el  lai nation  of  supervised  practice  In 
voeatlaaal'tecfanlcal  edueatlon.  We  ham  no  desire  to  Ignore  the  present  Just  to  be  "better"  In 
the  future*  Therefore,  we  concluded  that: 

”***vocatlonel  success  In  youth  and  adulthood  today  depends  upon  two 
kinds  of  competence.  The  first  Is  coapetenoe  In  acquiring  and  using 
the  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  the  Individual's  cosadtswct  to 
a particular  program  or  occtpatlon  «<•  occupational  conpeienee. 

"The  second  Is  coopetence  In  dealing  with  <diaages  in  the  voeatlonal 
life.  In  a nanner  which  will  enable  the  indivldnal  to  achieve  and 
aalataln  a continuing  deipree  of  mastery  over  his  vocational  envlroa- 
ment  — vocational  eaapetance.  The  individual  today  needs  to  refrain 
from  regarding  any  situation  as  pannnant  and  unchangeable.  Instead 
he  must  maintain  a certain  degree  of  tantablveness  in  his  attitude 
towards  his  current  vocational  experience  st;^'  that  he  can  aieet 
change  with  resilience,  whether  It  be  laposed  by  ethers  or  elected 
by  himself. "3 

Thus  each  student  anst  develop  not  only  skill  la  his  elected  occupation  (occupational  coepetence). 
HO  anst  develop  his  own  goal  and  hla  own  basis  for  wanting  that  goal  (voeatlonal  coiqpetence). 
Otherwise,  ha  will  later  act  automatically;  he  will  not  ham  assumed  responsibility  for 
and  pursuing  his  own  path  in  life.  The  studant  must  be  given  opportunity  to  choose;  furthenaore 
he  must  be  held  accountable  for  his  actions  in  the  pursuit  of  his  elected  alternative;  finally 
the  student  aust  have  opportunity  to  give  up  and  start  afrtsh  If  he  begins  to  discover  that  the 
demands  for  action  and  belief  required  In  his  Instructor's  craft  are  Inconpatlble  with  what  he 
pmsently  either  accepts  and/or  wants.  The  responsibility  for  supervision  of  judgments  of  this 
nature  must  rest  with  the  counselor.  The  counselor  nurt  see  to  It  that  the  student  lends  his 
own  meaning^  to  the  opportunities  for  choice  Inherent  In  the  performance  of  the  sleeted  craft. 

Jn  order  to  accomplish  this  ala,  the  student  needs  the  help  of  the  counselor  >dio  Is  neutral  but 
not  uneympathetle  to  the  premises  of  the  Instructor's  craft  (oceiqpatlonal  coepetence);  but  Is 
coemdtted  to  the  premises  of  his  own  craft  — namely,  to  sea  that  each  pupil  has  adequate  opport- 
unity and  help  In  finding  his  own  msanltg  In  life  (vocational  conpetenee).  We  shall  return  to 
this  distinction  between  the  roles  of  Instructor  and  counselor  in  a moment. 

If  the  voeatlonal  school  would  espouse  responsibility  for  the  cult! ^rtlon  of  this  will  to 
meaning,  it  seams  likely  that  some  of  the  frequently  expressed  aisunderstabuxngs  between  vocational 
and  so-called  liberal  education  could  be  dissolved.  The  advocate  of  liberal  education  flgjits  for 
individual  respenalblUty  la  the  selection  and  substantiation  of  life  goals.  Vocational  education 
necessarily  inducts  students  Into  a craft  which  then  limits  their  alternatives. 

The  program  of  guidance  in  voeatlonal-educatlon  should  be  given  the  authority,  opportunity 
and  resource  necessary  for  supervlslan  of  the  student's  reaponslbllity  for  choosing  as  he  passes 
Into  the  restraints  of  work  from  those  of  study.  It  will  be  to  the  credit  of  neither  voeatloaal- 
technlcal  instructor  nor  counselor  If  either  falls  to  understand  the  coQilementary  and  necesaary 


^ ' Eileen  Norley  and  David  V.  Tiedeman,  Yocabl«al  Ccmoetence;  The  Capacity  to  Deal  Oonfldantly 
with  the  Certainty  of  Change  within  the  OncaitalntleB  of  Career.  Caeihridge.  MaseachuseHet  Center 
for  Research  In  Careers,  Lirsen  Itoll,  Harvard  Oradusta  Schoi£~of  Edueatlon,  196;.  (Mlmeo.) 

Victor  1,  ITankl,  Man's  Search  for  Meaning;  an  Introduction  to  Logothermpar.  Boston: 
Beacon  Dress,  1999, 
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nature  of  both  coismltment  to  occupation  and  tentativeness  towards  vocation  — i#e*  career • With- 
out comnitmenti  the  vocational-technical  instructor  is  perfectly  right  in  xxresupposing  that  a 
student-apprentice  will  not  prove  out  in  his  occupation.  However,  without  tentativeness,  it  is 
equally  likely  that  in  today^s  world,  the  student  apprentice  will  not  prove  out  in  his  vocation. 
Today *3  citizen  needs  to  develop  both  commitment  and  tentativeness  towards  work.  Neither  alone 
is  any  longer  enough.  Occupational  competence  and  vocational  competence  are  the  goals  wt  both 
need  to  get  our  publics  to  accept  for  our  united  work, 

V/e  suggest  to  you  that  vocational-technical  education  possesses  a major  resource  for  develop- 
ment of  both  occupational  and  vocational  competence  in  parallel.  This  resource  resides  in  the 
nature  of  the  student  experience,  as  he:  (l)  assimilates  information  and  applies  his  resulting 

knowledge  in  activity  under  direction  of  the  instructor;  and  (2)  examines  the  experience  of  that 
activity  under  direction  of  the  counselor.  Possessing  this  resource  vocational-technical  educa- 
tors and  counselors  should  not  fall  to  make  maximum  use  of  it. 

Socialization;  Becker  has  pointed  out  that  vocational  students  lack  the  opportunity  for 
socialization  which  is  inherent  in  the  university  experience.  The  assumption  is  usually  made 
that  having  selected  his  goal  on  entry  to  vocational-technical  school,  the  student  needs  only 
to  acquire  the  skills  which  will  permit  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  plant  in  which  his  talent 
might  be  needed.  Such  is  far  from  the  case.  The  vocational  student  particularly  needs  opport- 
unities to  develop  skill  in  the  human  relationships  to  be  met  within  his  work  life,  through 
instruction  and  practice  and  evaluation  of  experience  in  human  relationships.  Otherwise,  he 
may  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  formal  and  informal  demands  of  superiors  and  colleagues  on  the 
job,  Weatoess  in  such  coping  mechanisms  leaves  him  with  weakened  defense  and  decreased  confid- 
ence, Although  there  is  not  place  to  examl  : this  issue  in  greater  depth  here,  we  draw  attention 
to  the  potential  for  strengthened  competence  in  interpersonal  relationships,  as  a dimension  which 
the  collaborative  efforts  of  instructor  and  counselor  may  add  to  the  vocational-technical  student 
experience. 


STRUCTURING  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  COMPETENCE 

The  above  distinction  between  occupational  and  vocational  competence  — based  as  it  is  on 
the  distinction  between  commitment  and  tentativeness  — can  also  distinguish  the  work  of  the 
vocational-technical  instructor  from  that  of  the  counselor. 

Supervision  for  occupational  competence.  The  instructor  provides  occupational  e:qperience 
for  his  studeilts  T»rtiile  they  are  in  apprenticeship  to  him^  In  this  condition,  the  vocational- 
technical  Instructor  seeks  coianltment  to  his  field  of  occupation  by  his  students*  Furthermore 
his  supervision  of  their  experience  is  designed  to  make  his  apprentices  more  skillful  and  con- 
fident In  the  specific  work  to  which  they  are  apprenticed,  V/hatever,  these  student-apprentices 
elect  to  do,  they  must  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  do  well*  After  all,  they  seek  to  become 
masters I 

The  Incontrovertible  mark  of  the  vocational-technical  instructor  is  his  supervision  of 
students  as  they  practice  his  craft.  The  classroom  teacher  brings  students  into  transaction 
with  facts  and  ideas  alone.  The  instructor  in  vocational-technical  education  brings  students 
into  transaction  with  facts  and  ideas,  materials,  machines  and  people;  and  in  the  course  of 
this  transaction  he  enables  the  student  to  create  a product  which  has  value  to  himself,  to  the 
instructor,  and  to  others.  We  suggest  that  teaching  through  vocational-technical  education 
differs  from  teaching  through  lectures  Insofar  as; 

(l)  Both  thought  and  action  are  under  the  direction  of  the  vocational-technical  instructor. 


^Hbv^ard  S*  Becker.  Schools,  Growing  Up  and  Non-College  Youth,  Stanford,  California; 
the  author,  Stanford  University,  1963 • (Mimeo . J 

^•/e  regret  having  to  use  this  word  in  only  a loose  manner  in  an  audience  for  whom  it 
ordinarily  has  a technical  meaning.  However,  we  merely  aean  to  connote  that  form  of  learning, 
in  which  a person  places  himself  in  relation  to  an  expert  so  that  he  will  learn  from  the  ex- 
pert as  he  is  given  gradually  increasing  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  tasks  designed 
to  produce  the  same  product  as  the  expert  ordinarily  produces. 
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(2)  Students  are  encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  for  tlielr  own  action  within  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Instructor  • 

(3)  Vocational-technical  stgpervlslon  Is  not  simply  a broadcasting  of  faets/data*  It 
includes  major  elements  of  rerlew,  criticism  and  planning«  It  thus  Includes  responsibility 
for  helping  the  student  learn  throuj^  examination  of  actlTity/e^q^erlenee. 

(4)  !Rie  principle  products  of  supervision  are  two-fold:  (a)  occupational  coipetence; 

and  (b)  personal  confidence  derived  ftrem  experience  of,  end  not  merely  the  expectation  of, 
power  in  action. 

Supervision  for  Vocational  Coiipetence.  The  vocational-technical  counselor  attenpts  to 

this  same  occ\;patlonal  experience  simultaneously  of  use  to  the  person  in  acquiring  voca- 
tional conpetence.  The  counselor  encourages  among  students  the  will  to  purposeful  action  through 
education.  Tiedemaa  has  elsewhere  defined  purposeful  action;  noted  the  risk  to  ftreedom  idilch  Is 
assumed  in  cultivating  the  will  to  purposeful  action  throucpi  Guldance-ln-Educatlon;  and  specified 
the  division  of  duties  between  teacher  and  counselor  necessary  for  minimizing  the  risk  to  free- 
dom while  seeking  the  will  to  purposeful  action  in  education. > The  necessity  of  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  instruction  and  counseling  Is  engduuslzed  here  because  the  instructor 
H vocational-technical  schools  approaches  the  duties  of  the  counselor  more  closely  than  does 
the  lecturer-teacher  In  secondary  schools.  The  task  of  the  vocational-technical  Instructor  is 
to  provide  access  to  a specific  ocetpatlon  however.  The  task  of  the  counselor  Is  to  encourage 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  action  in  life.  Of  course  the  task  of  the  Instructor  becomes 
difficult  when  the  counselor  does  not  succeed  in  getting  youngsters  to  realize  their  respons- 
ibility to  know  and  to  act  upon  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counselor  suffers  similar 
frustration  when  the  Instructor  fails  to  show  the  path  by  which  the  young  may  preparedly  start 
out  upon  the  course  charted  by  adults. 

RE-OBSANIZATIOH  FOR  AITAISIHG  THE  IDEAL  OF  VOCAIIOMAL 
COMPETEHCE  TKROOGH  GDIDAIlCE-IK-VOCAriOHAL  EDUCiOlICW 

Today  we  challenge  you  to  turn  vocational  education  Into  a liberating  education.  The  task 
can  be  done  when  you  incorporate  counselors  into  the  staff,  provided  that: 

(1)  these  counselors  have  an  understanding  of  the  goal,  and  the  capacity  to  ettaln  that 
goal  reasonably  ftraquently  through  professional  action; 

(2)  you  organize  instruction  and  counseling  so  that  they  are  related  in  the  ccxnplementary 
fashion  outlines;  and 

(3)  you  ensure  that  the  option  to  act  with  Intent  Is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  student 
alone. 

Role  of  the  Counselor.  Counselors  should  be  expected: 

(1)  to  contribute  from  the  theory  of  career  development  to  the  Justification  of  vocational 
education,  and  to  the  organization  of  vocational-technical  resources  to  optimize  career  develop- 
ment In  pupils;  and 

(2)  to  be  coimltted  to  the  performance  of  the  clinical  activities  needed  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  cultivating  the  will  to  purposeful  action.  (The  tern  'clinical*  here  refers  to  those 
acts  of  Judgment  which  the  counselor  must  personally  perform  in  order  to  cultivate  the  will  to 
purposeful  action  most  efficiently  In  each  case.) 

In  these  two  functions  the  counselor  will  be  most  closely  concerned  with  the  vocational  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual  student,  (l)  as  he  achieves  Integration  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the 
craft  Itself,  and  (2)  as  he  anticipates  and  moves  Into  the  discontinuity  which  consists  of  the 
passage  from  vocational  school  to  the  first  Job.6 


^ ^Danrld  V.  Tledeman.  "Occupational  Guidance."  In  Zlel,  H.R.  (Ed.)  Education  and  Rroductlve 
Society.  Toronto:  W.J.  Gage,  Ltd.,  1969.  pp.  12U-166. 

^ ^avld  V.  Tledeman,  and  Robert  F.  O'Hara.  Career  Developsient;  Choice  and  Adjustment.  New 
O College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  475  Riverside  Drive,  1963. 
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Complementary  Relationship  of  Instructor  and  Counselor.  Because  the  basic  data  used 
f v^atlonal-technical  education  are  so  similar,  instructor  and 

counselor  will  need  to  work  in  close  association  through  consultetlon  over  cases.  The  cowers 

«a  tol,.  strength  fro. 

Counselors  believe  that  they  can  be  responsible  for  not  n»re  than 
250  scuaents  if  they  are  to  do  an  adequate  job.  This  ratio  does  not  take  account  of  cIms  and 
cr^  observations  and  counseling  and  consulting  sessions  arising  from  such  observations.  Pro- 
bably one  counselor  per  100  students  is  a realistic  estimate.  If  asked  to  be  responsibk  fS 
^re  thm  130  students,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  counselor  could  LccessfuS 
foster  the  evolution  of  purposeful  action  in  each.  sfuily 

Psychological  Services.  The  counselor  should  expect  to  find  that  8 - 15^  of 
students  in  his  charge  lack  the  ego-development  fundamental  to  tee  wlU  to  purSseful  StJon 

fi  S w psychotherapy  for  students  should  be  an  lEdual  matter  for 

the  administration  of  a particular  vocational  school,  the  school  system  as  a whole  cannot  afford 
to  l(p»r.  the  protto.  It  letahel.,  ho,  to  copS  rith  euch  t 

qualified  in  psychotherapy  in  this  area;  and  if  so,  how  oth™  actlvltles”2™ 
withdrawn  shall  be  undertaken.  As  you  face  the  problem,  remember  that 
^^5+^  Ordinarily  ^es  decisions  about  its  psychotherapeutic  responsibilities  in^ 
consultation  with  psychologists  and/or  psychiatrists  teo  reside  in  the  commu^ty. 

AMD  SO  TO  ACTION 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  the  vocational-technical  school  to  accept  responsibllltv  fnr 

llterrtloo  thro.^  eduertlon.  Ho«ver,  the  voe.tlonJreJSSJ”iS“f ifJpfLe 
vdth  reg»d  to  the  objective  of  Uberating  through  vocational  education.  In  the  first  place  ^ 
tte  pabllc  dTCs  not  expect  the  vocational  school  to  liberate  students  through  its  program  In 

not  believe  that  liberation  can  be  achle^d  by  teSS’for  a 
+w>.  ^ signing  that  vocational  education  should  assume  the  goal  of  liberation 

JSrS  pointed  to  how  this  goal  can  be  facilitated.  If  vocational-technical 

vocational  as  well  as  occupational  cospetence  as  a goal  fS  rtudeSs  tS 
education  becomes  possible  and  guidance  services  prove  in- 
V *^®  8*<5empt  will  require  other  modifications  in  program  and  budgS.  There- 

fore although  we  Sincerely  hope  you  will  accept  our  challenge,  we  will  untostand  if  y?u  do  not! 
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OCCUEAIIORAL  CLASSIFICASZON  SlSIEte  AKD  ZNFORMATIOR 

CazroOl  L*  Shartle 
The  Ohio  State  Ubiverslty 


OcciQtatlooal  and  Induatrlal  claaslfleatloo  and  infoomatlon  seheoea  are  baaed  on  the  purpose 
Intended  for  the  ayaten.  Ih^  are  baaleally  of  two  typea.  !^pe  I la  to  meet  the  internal  re- 
qulrenenta  of  pajrtleDlar  organlzatlona  and  Type  II  are  thoae  ayatema  which  cut  aeroaa  organlza^ 
tlcna  and  are  oriented  toward  broader  problana  including  population,  labor  force,  education, 
counaeling  and  placement. 

The  Type  I or  inphouae  ayatema  predominate  in  larger  buaineaa  and  induatrlal  flrma  and  in 
municipal,  atate  and  federal  agencies.  The  moat  ftrequi^  use  of  such  systems  has  been  to  provide 
hierarchies  of  Jobs  which  may  be  related  to  pay  scales.  J6b  descriptions  which  are  usually  pre- 
pared are  an  aid  in  hiring,  J6b  trOnlng,  promotion  and  transfer.  At  higher  levels  in  the  organi- 
zation the  Job  infonaatlon  is  not  only  useful  in  setting  salary  levels  but  likewise  in  working  out 
organizational  changes  and  staffing  probleais.  In  our  most  technologically  advanced  organizations 
we  have  the  development  of  man(power  models,  and  maa-man  and  man-machine  systems.  Some  of  the  most 
advanced  systeas  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  Boblonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  their  contractors.  Considerable  research  is  done  on  systems  and  organizational 
behavior,  m fact  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  teehnolQgies. 

The  in-house  or  establishment  occupational  complex  is  of  course  of  great  IngMirtanee  to  us. 

To  counselers  and  educators  it  too  frequently  represents  a great  unknown  and  sometimes  frieditenlng 
picture.  But  it  is  hare  that  people  work  and  it  is  in  the  establishments  our  trainees  will  fell 
or  succeed,  whether  the  system  is  a two  person  grocery  store  or  an  organization  of  a hundred  thou- 
sand employees. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Type  n occiqmtlonal  classifications  and  information. 

We  all  know  that  the  Census  classification  which  began  years  ago  with  a few  titles  ^en  oc- 
cupations numbered  a dozen  or  so,  grew  somewhat  haphazardly  into  the  present  arrangement.  Obviously 
the  purpose  here  is  to  obtain  the  nuabers  of  persons  in  various  pursuits.  This  is  essential  and 
worthy  purpose  but  unfortunately  the  census  classification  becasm  so  doadnant  in  the  fUderal  govem- 
Bient  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  avoid  digillcate  effort,  placed  restrictions  on  new  approaches 
for  years.  Tor  example,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  first  edition  1939  (printed  and  re- 
leased in  1940)  had  new  data--ln  fact  the  first  comprehensive  Job  data  with  Jdb  axialyses  from  20,000 
establishments,  but  it  was  required  that  its  classification  bear  an  unfortunately  close  resemblance 
to  the  Census.  I must  add,  however,  that  there  was  a certain  rationale  for  this  restriction  because 
the  most  powerful  Justification  for  funds  and  personnel  in  developing  the  D.O.T.  was  that  by  de- 
fining occupations  the  statistical  data  on  engdoyment  and  unenploynent  collected  by  the  public  em^ 
ployment  offices  would  be  much  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  true  situation. 

As  one  would  ejqpect  the  D.0.T,  classification  had  severe  limitations  for  counseling  particul- 
arly for  the  Ineiqperieneed  and  for  older  persons  idio  must  change  oceiQMtlons.  There  was  less  dif- 
ficulty for  the  older  groiq>  because  the  D.O.T.  classification  did  have  within  its  system  many 
logical  groi^lngs  based  on  industrial  designation  and  work  performed.  This  was  stgipLemented  later 
by  occupational  families  or  groupings  idiere  the  nuaber  of  variables  could  include  both  Jbb  perfor- 
mance and  Job  requirement  items— a forerunner  to  the  NeBee  laysort  display  idiich  contains  the  basic 
data  for  the  third  edition  of  D.O.T. 

The  original  dictionary  had  three  parts.  Definitions  in  Fart  I and  the  code  structure  in  Ibrt 
n.  Ibrt  m contained  a conversion  code  trm  the  old  Employment  Service  system  to  the  D.O.T.  lb 
was  used  a few  months  and  was  then  destroyed. 

To  cope  with  the  D.O.T.  inadequacies  for  inexperienced  applicants  a new  classifleatlon  was 
developed  which  was  a great  iiigrovMient  and  was  published  as  Part  IV  D.O.T.  Worker  traits  re- 
ceived much  more  emphasis.  There  were  additional  input  data  including  an  analysis  at  10,000 
employer  orders  where  Job  experience  was  nob  a repoorted  requirement.  This  was  during  a labor  short- 
age period.  Fart  IV  has  received  wide  use. 
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i.  After  tW  s there  was  slow  hirt  significant  progress  including  a pilot  study  in  1956  entitled 

Re^ements  for  4,000  Jobs  as  deS  In^he  McS^Sy^orocc^^^^ 
of  its  c^  called  the  "green  monster."  This  newer  approach  S^iob 
classification  ^ utilized  for  the  third  edition  of  the  Dictionary  with  greater  emphasis  on  train- 
ing requirements  and  worker  abilities  and  traits.  pwsxs  on  orain 

I should  like  to  point  out  here  that  there  are  two  basic  approaches  to  determining  (l  shoni  d 
say  Inferring)  what  aptitudes,  abilities  and  temperaments  are  r^ed  for  jobs.  One^s  thf  tSt 
^ method  and  the  other  is  the  rating  method.  ^ " 

In  the  test^  a^hod  we  administer  tests  to  workers  in  jobs.  Then  using  test  score  ranges 
md  correlational  techniques  we  infer  the  required  abilities,  aptitudes  or  tr^ts.  The  greS^in- 
«ethod  is  that  we  tend  to  ftreeze  the  status  We  are  reaSy  assi^St  ^^k- 
er  A who  is  successful  in  his  occupation  belongs  to  some  other  occupation.  In  other  words  we 
assume  perfect  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  selection. 

The  second  approach  is  the  rating  method  whereby  trained  persons  observe  a lob  and/or  studv 
the  Witten  descriptions  and  rate  liotf  much"  or  "hov  inipoirtant'’  each  of  a list  of  tm-lts  4 c 

is  that  the  requirements  of  the  jcib  or  occupation  are  indicated  regardless  of  who  now  hanneM  to 
ta  yorU.«  I„  It.  FW|«  Jobs  vhlch  „o  preseotU  o»l,  on  p.p»  ml 

"in  »«  .vi-abb"  lie  J “opsn 
S;  c^^e  jfS  KSemfS."®^  <»e  ™nd  expect  th.t  . hi*  proportloh  ot  those 

preparing  the  new  D.O.T.  both  of  the  foregoing  methods  were  used  Insofar  as  possible  to 
i ^q^Jrements.  w^e  me  can  always  question  the  validity  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
new  D.O.T,  is  the  best  material  we  have  as  yet  for  occiq>ational  grotqjings. 


The  ^ D.O.T.  contains  definitions  of  21,741  separate  occupations  which  are  known  by  35.550 
Re^’sons  often  make  a mistake  when  they  think  the  number  of  titles  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  TCCupatlons.  Because  of  technological  change  and  Isp^oved  classification  methods  there 

S ^ prevJSs  o^fu^clSS^ 


The  classification  structure  of  the  new  D.O.T.  is  both  conventional  and 
digits  are  sooevdiat  conventional  groupings  such  as 

00-19  Erofesslonal,  Technical  and  Managerial 

001  Architechural  Occiq>ations 

20-29  Clerical  and  sales 

25  Salesmen  ^ 

231  Salesmen,  securities 
30*38  Service  occupations 


new. 


The  first  three 


311  Waiters,  waitresses  and  related  food  service  occupations 
40-45  Farming,  fishery,  forestry  and  related  occupations 

4ll  Dairy  farming  occupations 
50-99  Industrial  occupations 

60  Ifetal  machining  occupations 

601  Toolmakers  and  related  occiq)ations 


Here  we  see  resemblance 


to  the  census  system  and  the  International  System. 
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m!  clMilflcatlon  title!  as  skilled,  semi-skjlled  sod  unsklU* 

S*thf  ,.!!  2 22  ^ **“  '**«•»  •«  e0B5l«clty  m regard 

*****>»*•  ®>ls  is  new  and  Ithlnk  a grelt^ 
provides  nev  clues  to  the  entry  and  tbs  jaragresslon  possibilities  idthln  oe«®a. 

There  are  el^  categories  under  date  ranging  iron  synthesising  to  no  significant  relationship. 

"•  22.*  the  top  one  being  'taorlngt  Dealing  vlth  Individuals  In 

terns  of  their  total  personality  in  order  to  advise,  counsel  and/or  nulde  t^  vith 

y ««»’« >»  1.811,  «i«ifio.  aW. 

th.  “•  ‘"p « 

Applying  the  total  six  digit  system  oe  find 

601.130  Tool  and  die  foreman 
601.885  Tool  dresser  helper 

aet  of  Mcupatlonal  groig)lngs  is  provided  ohlch  1 think  shoild  be  of  particular 

22*  arrangement.  These  groupings  are  based  on  esti- 
mated KqulzM  aptlt^s.  Interests,  tesperaments,  physical  demands,  and  general  education  and 

aducatl^  There  «re  117  Of  these  categories  idth  assSTSeiS^^tlon 

22  broad  areas  of  work  such  ss  art,  clerical  workf^ertaln- 
ment,  d.enentel  work,  machine  work,  merchandising,  etc. 

The  profile  ratings  are  the  Ixtdlvldual  cheraeterlstlcs  required  "of  a worker  in  order  to 
achieve  average  suoceesful  Job  perfomance."  The  cosponents  are 

General  educational  development 

Six  levels  ranging  iron  high  levOl  reasoning,  mathenatloal  coopetence 
or  language  devdopnent  to  slaply  applying  oonaon  sense. 

Specific  vocational  preparation 

Nine  leve].8  ranging  iron  over  10  years  such  as  a synphony  orchestra 
leader  to  a short  demonstration  such  as  a n*<i  pmier. 


Aptit^s  Including  general  learning  ability,  verbal,  nunerical,  spatial, 
form  perception,  clerloel  perception,  motor  coordination,  finger 
dexterity,  manual  dexterily,  i^handploot  coardlnatlon,and  odor 
ttscrladnatlon.  There  are  5 levels  for  each.  Level  1 repres-ats 
the  top  10  per  cent  of  the  population  and  level  5 the  lowest  10  per 
cent,  and  the  3 level  the  middle  third. 

Ihterests  which  are  preferences  for  certain  types  of  work.  There  are  10 
categories  such  as  "working  with  peqple  for  their  presuaed  goodSf 

TeBperements  ~ with  12  categories  end  repreaentlng  different  types  of 
occupational  situations  to  which  one  must  adjust  such  as  'Snrklng 
alone  and  apart  in  physical  iadatioa." 

Ibysloal  dmiande  ~ such  as  lifting,  carrying,  dinblng,  reaching,  seeinx. 
and  hearing.  * 


c 


Working  conditions  such  as  Inside,  outside,  odd,  heat,  noise,  hazards 
and  fiiMB.  ’ 


O 
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Thus  far  I have  been  speaking  of  occupational  and  job  classification.  Industry  classification 
is  likewise  Inportaat  In  our  picture  of  the  world  of  work,  Soue  persons  identiiy  themselves  more 
with  an  Industry  than  with  an  occi®etion.  The  D.O.T.  does  identify  occiqpations  with  industry  but 
I think  this  edition  places  less  enphasis  on  Indratry  per  se.  This  I think  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Occx^tions  cut  across  industries  in  terns  of  their  content  and  qualifications.  Shifting 
ftroii  one  inudstry  to  another  is  often  necessary.  Some  industries  are  on  the  decline  as  are  some 
occupations.  I feel  that  it  is  really  the  job  content  and  the  job  environment  that  is  the  import- 
ant thing.  I think  vocational  and  technical  guidance  and  training  should  beware  of  having  its 
counselees  or  students  Industry  orient  at  the  expense  of  the  job  content  orientation. 


Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  industrial  classification  in  any  detail.  Vfe  do  have  two 
well  known  systems.  The  National  or  U.  S.  System  and  the  Ihtematlanal  System.  We  have  approocl- 
mately  1,500  industry  grc«Q)s  la  the  Standard  System,  industrial  classification  is  based  on  the 
establishment  or  work  place  rather  than  on  the  fiim  or  company.  For  example,  in  the  Standard  System 
an  oil  coDipany  refinery  vould  be  in  aie  industry  and  its  service  stations  in  another*  The  Diction- 
ary gives  industrial  designation  to  occiqpations  that  are  found  in  a particular  industry.  It  is  not 
^at^  to  the  Standard  System.  There  are  229  such  "industries"  defined  and  listed  alphabetically 
from  abrasive  and  polishing  products"  to  "woodworking."  The  appropriate  job  titles  are  listed 
after  each  industrial  title.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  listing  is  under  "any 
industry"  and  includes  over  1700  occupations. 


^ ^ reviewed  two  types  of  occ\q)ational  classifications  and  information.  Type 

I wiich  is  within  the  employing  organization  and  Type  II  idiich  is  more  general  and  cuts  across  est- 
ablishments and  industries*  The  latter  is  broaider  and  of  course  much  less  specific*  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  is  relating  Type  I to  Type  n.  To  cover  everything  the  two  should  somehow  be 
combined  or  at  least  Intimately  related*  One  must  know  his  conaunlty  and  local  establishment 
picture,  no  matter  how  complex,  and  at  the  same  time  the  overall  general  occi^ational  and  indust- 
rial framework*  This  is  a task  to  behold  even  for  a counselor  or  educator  who  represents  our  top 
intellectual  category* 


During  and  following  World  War  II  some  encouraging  work  was  done  in  relating  Type  I and  Type 
n infonnation.  Manning  tables,  showing  the  number  of  positions  in  each  of  8,000  establishments 
according  to  D.O.T*  code  were  prepared*  Using  a sampling  procedure  industrial  manning  tables 
showing  the  occupational  pattern  by  industry  were  developed*  In  ship  building  for  example,  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  each  D.0*T*  classification  was  shown  for  a typical  establishment* 

I think  each  coranunity  should  have  an  occupational  atlas*  This  is  possible  with  our  modem 
conputer  techniques*  Type  I and  !iype  H data  could  be  stored  and  various  occupational  opportunity 
patterns  could  be  asseanbled  at  will*  We  should  do  some  action  research  in  several  ccttmunities 
to  develop  methodology  and  the  techniques  of  application*  Some  day  I am  sure  this  wiU  be  deve- 
loped on  a national  scale  also*  It  is  long  overdue* 

We  also  should  try  out  new  theoretical  orientations  experimentally*  At  various  times,  for 
exaznple,  we  have  had  additional  occupational  classification  schemes  such  as  those  of  Roe,  Super 
and  others*  These  may  make  good  sense  from  a theoretical  point  of  view  but  the  fitting  over 
20,000  occupations  within  the  framework  to  make  it  practicable  has  not  been  done*  With  the  new 
D*0*T*  and  with  the  data  on  each  occupation  now  on  cards  it  is  possible  for  an  investigator  to  try 
out  new  theoretical  models  using  an  abundance  of  data  on  thousands  of  occipations  and  hundreds  of 
industrial  designations*  It  is  a gdld  mine  and  I trust  that  conpetent  researchers  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity*  The  new  D*0*T*  is  a foundation  dociuent  from  which  I am  sure  we  will 
move  forward  into  many  exciting  innovations* 


Er|c 
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DATA  PROCESSIBG  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

G.  Truman  Hunter 
International  Businesa  Machines 


Data  Processing  and  Occupational  Guidance 

Every  day  another  newspaper  or  magazine  article  appears  which  discusses  the  "brave  new  world 
of  the  computer,"  the  "challenge  of  automation,"  the  "lopact  of  technology"  or  some  similar  topic. 
Some  of  these  articles  take  the  "gee-whiz,  it's  wonderful"  approach,  others  blame  anything  and 
everything  on  computing  machines,  and  still  others  treat  the  subject  in  a positive,  objective 
manner. 

In  the  field  of  occupational  guidance  for  example,  much  has  been  written  about  the  use  of 
machine  making  education  Impersonnel  and  stereotyped.  But  every  day  It  is  being  demonstrated 
that  the  use  of  any  of  a wide  variety  of  data  processing  machines  is  the  only  way  educational 
systems  can  provide  truly  personal  and  Individual  education.  Some  of  the  areas  in  \rtxlch  this  Is 
being  accon^llshed  Include: 

— Test  scoring  and  analysis; 

— Computer-assisted  Instruction; 

— Simulation  training  procedures; 

— Research; 

— Teacher  education; 

— Job  placement;  and 

— State  and  national  employment  services. 

The  Use  of  Computers  in  Test  Scoring  and  Analysis 

A good  guidance  function  requires  accurate  and  timely  Information  about  the  person  Involved. 
Data  processing  machines.  Including  simple  punched  card  machines,  can  be  helpful  In  this  type  of 
record  keeping  function.  Some  of  this  information  should  be  In  the  form  of  test  scores  either 
on  regular  academic  subjects  or  on  special  aptitude  tests  or  both.  Machines  already  have  an  Im- 
portant role  in  test  scoring.  They  will  plaj  even  a more  Important  part  in  the  future  as  they  do 
more  and  more  work  in  test  analysis. 

Machines  have  been  avail abi e for  simple  test  scoring  for  about  thirty  years . Up  to  now, 
the  machine  has  done  just  what  the  name  says.  It  provides  a score  for  the  individual  test  sheet. 

As  small  conqniters  have  become  available  to  school  districts  and  colleges,  some  people  have 
gone  beyond  getting  raw  scores  and  percentile  scores.  One  program  prints  the  raw  and  percentile 
score  for  each  student  as  well  as  a list  showing  the  distribution  of  all  scores.  It  prints 
an  Item  analysis  report.  This  report  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  answered  each  of  the  possible 
true-false  or  multiple  choice  options  on  the  test  as  well  m the  number  vrtio  gave  no  answer  to  each 
question.  The  sane  kind  of  Item  analysis  is  then  repeated  three  times:  once  for  students  who  made 
scores  of  85  and  above,  then  for  students  who  made  scores  from  65  through  84  and  finally  for  the 
students  who  scored  below  6^. 

With  this  kind  of  information  available,  a teacher  has  a far  better  idea  of  who  and  what  the 
test  was  testing. 

If  a test  Is  used  only  to  get  a score,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a report  card,  it  is 
really  not  doing  very  much  for  the  student.  In  the  ideal  situation,  the  entire  education  system 
should  be  devoted  to  giving  the  student  the  best  possible  education.  A testing  program  should  be 
used  to  point  out  a student's  difficulties  and  trigger  a procedure  to  help  the  Individual  student 
to  overcome  those  difficulties. 

Imagine,  If  you  will,  a test  where  some  or  all  of  the  questions  In  addition  to  testing  sub- 
ject matter  could  also  be  classified  as  to  whether  it  tests  memory  or  reasoning.  The  computing 
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machine  can  easily  summarize  for  each  student  whether  he  does  well  or  poorly  in  each  of  these 
two  categories • This  kind  of  information  would  then  be  used  by  a teacher  or  a guidance  counselor 
to  help  orient  the  education  program  to  suit  the  students  individual  needs. 


The  most  powerful  test  scoring  and  analysis  program  which  I have  seen  uses  an  lEM  7091) 
computer  to  provide: 

— raw  score,  score  corrected  for  guessing  and  number  of  items 
ommltted  for  each  individual; 

— difficulty,  proportion  of  subjects  selecting  each  response 
and  proportion  of  omits  for  each  item  response  as  well  as 
Identifying  extremely  easy  (p.  95)  and  extremely  difficult 
(p  . 05)  items; 

~ statistics  on  test  mean,  standard  deviation,  skewness, 
kurtosls,  standard  error  of  each,  test  of  normality  of  the 
distribution,  test  reliability  by  Kuder-Rlchardson  Formula 
20,  pearson  correlation  between  total  test  score  and  a 
criterion  score  (if  criterion  score  is  used); 

" analysis  Information  on  proportion  passing,  standard 

deviation,  point  biserlal  correlation  with  total  test  score 
(either  raw  or  corrected),  point  biserlal  correlation  with 
a criterion  score  (if  present),  reliability  index,  validity 
index  (if  there  is  a criterion  score)  d plot  of  item  re- 
liability and  validity  indices  (if  is  a criterion  score); 

— Tetrachoric  inter-item  correlations,  ...  .re  desired; 

Factor  analysis  of  the  inter-item  correlation  matrix,  where 
desired,  to  obtain  the  largest  principal  components  of  the 
symmetric  Inter-itera  correlation  matrix  and  perform  an 
orthogonal  rotation  of  these  components  to  the  varlmax 
criterion.  The  largest  characteristic  roots  are  presented 
in  order  of  magnitude  and  the  associated  characteristic 
vectors  are  tabled  and  plotted.  The  rotated  vectors  are 
also  tabled  and  plotted;  and 

— Score  cards  for  each  individual  containing  subject  identifi- 
cation, raw  score,  corrected  score,  number  of  items  omitted 
and  either  pass-or-fail  for  each  item,  or  original  response 
for  each  item,  or  both. 

1 .,4  4^®  information  vdiich  this  program  can  provide,  the  student  can  be  helped  on  an 

Individual  basis;  the  test  can  be  improved;  and  even  the  teacher  may  find  out  what  items  are 
being  learned  well  or  poorly  and,  perhaps,  helped  to  improve  his  or  her  teaching  in  specific 


No  education  system  could  possibly  do  this  kind  of  test  analysis  if  the  calculations  had 
to  be  done  by  hand.  Therefore,  the  availability  of  computers  as  a calculation  tool  should  make 
an  appreciable  contribution  to  education  and  guidance. 


Another  example  of  machine  analysis  of  a test  is  the  case  involving  the  Minnesota 
Multiphaslc  Personality  Inventory  test.  It  is  reported  that  it  takes  a person  one  and  a half 
hours  to  do  a job  that  can  be  done  by  a small  IBM  I620  computer  in  1+0  seconds.  This  is  an 
increase  in  speed  of  135  times. 


Most  tests  aie  given  days  or  weeks  or  even  months  after  some  of  the  subject  matter  has  been 
covered.  In  the  next  section  we  shall  see  the  possibility  of  putting  testing  much  closer  to  the 
teaching  process. 


Computer-Assisted  Instruction 

Computer-assisted  instruction,  or  CAI  for  short,  is  a considerable  step  past  programmed  in- 
struction, The  latter  is  a highly  structured  learning  procedure  presenting  one  "frame"  or  concept 

at  a This  is  usually  in  book  form,  but  it  is  also  used  in  so  called  desk  top,  stand-alone 

ng  mach.nes  . This  is  generally  a linear  procedure,  with  not  too  many  branching  possibilities. 

FRir’^®  ® choice  at  each  point  of  a limited  number  of  specific  answers. 
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CooQputar-acBifted  instruction  is  a imich  more  powerful  and  flexible  teaching  system*  It 
utilizes  a conqputer  with  its  logical  processing  capability  and  large  storage  facility*  The  student 
ststicm  or  interface  with  the  system  is  called  a '^terminal*"  The  terminal  may  include  a typewriter 
or  other  keyboard^  audio  facilitieSi  slide  or  motion  picture  projectors,  a television  type  of  dis- 
play tube  or  other  devices* 

Since  a person  using  a typewriter  terminal  is  relatively  slow  compared  to  a cooqputer  which 
can  perform  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operations  each  second,  it  is  possible  to  have  several  ter- 
minals connected  to  the  same  computer*  Therefore  several  (dozens  at  least)  people  can  use  the 
same  coisputer  system  simultaneously*  This  type  of  use  is  sometimes  called  *'time-sharing"  or 
**remote  cooQniting*" 

The  program  for  controlling  computer-assisted  instruction  must  be  prepared  ahead  of  time, 

by  a capable  person,  and  it  must  include  provision  for  all  possible  responses  by  the  user*  It 

can  present  the  student  with  whatever  number  of  branching  paths  and  remedial  exercises  which  the 
author-teacher  thinks  are  needed. 

The  system  can  provide  for  student-constructed  responses  instead  of  only  choices  from  pre- 
sented possibilities* 

The  system  (machine  and  program)  can  also  provide  for  partially  correct  responses.  For 
example,  if  spelling  were  involved,  the  system  could  show  which  letters  were  correct  by  repeat- 
ing them  and  leaving  blank  spaces  for  the  others. 

In  one  system,  if  a student  is  not  sure  of  the  answer,  he  can  type  the  W)rk,  "help^'  end 

the  system  will  actually  present  a hint  or  suggestion  to  help  him.  In  another  case,  the  type- 

writer used  by  the  student  can  also  act  as  a desk  calculator.  By  typing  "Descal,"  the  entire 
power  of  the  conq^sxver  is  made  available  to  the  student  to  perform  arithmetic  calculations. 

IBM  has  prepared  a general  program  called  "Course  writer"  >diich  enables  an  author  pre- 
paring computer-assisted  instxniction  material  to  use  a computer  without  knowing  all  of  the 
details  of  cong>uter  programming  and  operatio!^.  The  person  needs  to  know  only  a few  simple  in- 
structions to  code  his  "frames"  for  machine  entry. 

In  concept  at  least,  this  program  could  allow  a person  to  set  up  a machine  - person  dialog 
not  only  for  a variety  of  general  curriculum  areas,  but  also  for  a student  counselling  inter- 
view, or  for  a medical  doctor-patient  interview. 

This  shows  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  computer  technology.  The  tame  machine  and 
program  can  often  be  used  for  many  fields  and  applications  other  than  the  one  for  which  it  was 
first  prepared.  The  computer  manufacturers  have  libraries  of  programs  - some  general-purpose 
and  some  special-purpose— which  are  svallable  along  with  the  machines.  In  many  cases,  this  re- 
duces the  time  required  for  a machine  user  to  put  machine  to  work.  It  spreads  program  develop- 
ment costs  over  many  locations,  thus  reducing  the  costs  and  effort  for  each  use. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  an  aid  in  the  Instj^ction  process,  the  computer-assisted  in- 
struction system  can  also  perform  a tasting  function.  Every  student  response  is  in  esaence 
the  answer  to  a "test"  question.  Each  student  response  can  be  analyzed,  categorized  and  sum- 
marized for  the  teacher. 

Since  the  computer-assisted  instxniction  system  can  record  time,  student  response  time  to 
each  question  can  be  measured*  This  can  be  related  to  the  confidence  a student  has  In  his 
response.  Thus  a teacher  can  have  this  additional  information  about  a student *s  knowledge. 

The  system  can  categorize  all  responses,  as  directed  by  the  course  author,  and  it  can  keep 
a running  total  of  all  category  performance  as  desired.  At  any  predetermined  cut-off  level  on 
any  characteristic,  the  system  can  signal  that  this  special  level  has  been  reached  and  change 
the  presentation  to  the  student.  If,  for  example,  a student  makes  ? wrong  answers  in  any  one 
lesson,  he  is  told  to  stop,  go  back  and  study  the  appropriate  material  and  then  return  at  a later 
date.  This  is,  of  course,  recorded  as  part  of  the  total  student  performance  for  the  Instructor 
to  analyze  either  now  or  at  any  later  date. 

With  all  of  this  information  available,  the  education  el  Institution  is  in  excellent  position 
'^^^^ke  action  both  to  improve  the  education  process  for  the  student  in  terms  of  his  individual 
and  to  improve  the  curriculum* 
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The  above  description  is  the  kind  of  performance  every  /rood  teacher  would  like  to  be  able  to 
provide.  With  the  number  of  students  a teacher  has  today,  and  with  the  amount  of  data  to  be  pro- 
cessed, no  teacher  can  possibly  do  all  this  by  hand.  Again,  we  see  that  the  computer  can  act  as 
a tool  to  assist  a teacher  in  the  education  process. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  program  for  control  of  the  computer-assisted  instruction 
system  can  be  duplicated  in  a matter  of  seconds  and  made  available  to  other  similar  systems. 

Each  school,  instead  of  having  to  develop  its  own  system,  can  quickly  copy  the  work  which 
has  already  done.  A school  with  relatively  little  capability  can  thus  benefit  from  the  work 
done  by  the  most  capable  institutions.  Likewise,  all  the  institutions  in  a state  might  benefit 
from  any  cooperative  effort. 

The  Use  of  Computers  in  Simulation  Training  Procedures 

We  knov;  that  engineers  build  models  to  simulate  the  performance  of  real  things  — such  as 
a model  airplane  in  a wind  tunnel  simulating  the  performance  of  a real  airplane.  We  also  know 
that  the  Link  Trainer  is  used  to  simulate  the  cockpit  performance  of  a real  airplane.  The  use 
of  the  Line  Trainer  is  a good  example  of  a simulation  training  procedure. 

Mathematical  models  and  computers  are  being  used  more  and  more  to  simulate  real  life 
situations.  Such  training  procedures  are  sometimes  called  "games"  for  want  of  a better,  short 
descriptive  title.  For  example,  "business  games"  exist  for  teaching  executives  something  about 
running  a business  and  making  business  decisions. 

A mistake  in  real  life  might  not  be  noticed  for  a year  or  two  at  which  time  a company  might 
suffer  an  appreciable  financial  loss.  In  the  case  of  simulation,  a year  may  be  compressed  Into 
an  hour  or  two  and  a loss  of  many  dollars  is  truly  only  a "paper"  loss  showing  up  on  printed  re- 
ports coming  from  a computer.  Other  "games"  exist  in  such  varied  fields  as  banking,  farm  manage- 
ment, a manufacturing  shop,  a retail  store  purchasing  operation  and  many  others. 

In  order  to  help  users  adapt  computers  to  simulation  activities,  some  of  the  computer  manu- 
facturers have  special-purpose  programs  useful  in  setting-up  simulation  procedures  and  keeping 
extensive  records  on  the  simulation  performance.  One  such  program  is  the  IBM  General-Purpose 
Simulation  System  III, 

These  simulation  training  procedures  can  be  used  in  education  in  several  ways.  They  can  be 
used  for  training  for  a person  for  a real  life  situation.  They  can  be  used  to  give  a person  a 
quick  glimpse  of  a kind  of  business  to  see  if  he  would  like  that  kind  of  work.  They  can  also  be 
used  as  a kind  of  aptitude  test  to  see  if  a person  has  the  ability  needed  for  a particular  kind 
of  job. 

This  kind  of  information  will  be  very  helpful  to  guidance  personnel  in  the  future. 

The  Use  of  Computers  in  Educational  Research 

One  college  professor  recently  said  that  the  mrailability  of  a modern  computer  had  lengthened 
his  productive  working  life  from  30  to  300  years.  This  was  a rather  graphic  vmy  of  saying  that  the 
computer  had  increased  his  productivity  by  10  times  because  he  no  longer  had  to  spend  time  on 
routine  hand  calculations.  The  computer  enables  a professional  person  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
on  professional  activities.  One  estimate  is  that  modern  computers  have  increased  calculation 
speeds  by  a million  times  over  hand  speeds  while  the  cost  of  those  calculations  have  decreased  by 
one  thousand  times. 

Much  of  the  research  in  the  field  of  guidance  and  vocational  education  involves  the  handling 
of  a great  deal  of  data,  many  variables  and  a great  many  calculations. 

In  the  years  past,  when  all  of  this  work  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  with  only  the  aid  of  a slide 
rule  or  desk  calculator,  few  people,  if  any,  would  start  a project  which  they  knew  would  take 
years  of  hand  processing.  Many  worthwhile  projects,  therefore,  were  never  started  or  were  limited 
to  a few  variables  or  small  samples v 

Researchers  can  now  tackle  full-size  problems.  This  should  make  a great  deal  of  difference 
in  correlating  characteristics,  performance,  job  requirements  and  a host  of  other  variables. 


O 
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One  exanqple  of  a tremendous  study  being  undertaken  is  project  talenti  which  has  its  head- 
quarters act  the  Uhiversity  of  Pittsburgh.  Their  report,  dated  March  1965,  gives  an  idee  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  data  they  have  collected.  Without  the  availability  of  computers,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  meaning  from  all  this  data. 

The  project  talent  report  states  that  they  have  available  computer  programs  for  correlation 
matrices,  discriminant  analysis,  factor  analysis,  mahalanobls  d2,  classification  probabilities, 
stepwise  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  covariance  analyais,  partial  correlation,  canonical 
correlation,  multiple  regression  and  multiple  contingency  anal;^is  along  with  other  standard 
programs  of  joint  frequency  distributions  and  means  and  standard  deviations. 

Computer  manufacturers  furnish  quite  a library  of  mathematical  and  scientific  programs  for 
conputers  so  users  can  spend  their  time  on  problem  solving  rather  than  duplicating  mathematical 
routines  already  written  by  others. 

When  ve  combine  the  data  processing  ability  for  printing,  filing  and  simple  data  handling, 
fer  teat  scoring,  and  for  high  powered  research  calculations,  ve  see  that  the  whole  approach  to 
research  will  be  quite  different  and  far  more  productive  in  the  future  than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  Use  of  Computers  in  Teacher  Education 

The  steam  engine  was  replaced  by  the  diesel  locomotive  in  the  United  States  in  12  years. 

The  job  of  airplane  fll^t  engineer  came  and  disappeared  in  15  yeara.  Some  companies  report 
that  half  of  their  employees  now  work  at  skills  that  were  relatively  non-existent  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  In  lest  than  15  yeara,  at  least  200,CX)0  full-time  jobs  as  prograomiers  have  appeared. 
Again  as  many  people  have  had  training  in  programming  and  do  some  part  time  work  in  this  area. 

More  than  50  colleges  have  degree  programs  in  the  area  of  computer  science.  Many  junior 
colleges,  post-high  schools,  vocational  and  technical  schools  and  private  business  schools  have 
programs  for  training  programmers  and  data  processing  machine  operators.  A good  many  teachers 
will  be  needed  to  teach  subjects  in  the  field  of  data  processing.  Still  other  teachers  will  have 
to  teach  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment  as  a tool  — for  instance,  in  a course  on  tests  and 
measurements  or  statistics  in  the  school  of  education. 

It  is  considered  that  a college  graduate  who  has  not  had  some  exposure  to  the  subject  of 
data  processing  todsy,  has  not  been  prepared  by  the  college  for  his  place  in  the  working  world. 
Similarly,  a teacher  or  a guidance  counselor  who  has  not  been  given  information  about  data 
processing  in  connection  with  his  specific  field  of  education,  and  something  rtwut  data  processing 
in  genial,  has  not  been  well  prepared  for  his  career.  After  all,  data  processing  or  information 
processing  is  becoming  more  and  more  a part  of  our  working  and  living  existence* 

In  addition,  we  need  a whole  new  generation  of  teachers  at  the  elementaiy  grade  level  who 
are  not  afraid  of  mathematics*  We  also  need  teachers  for  adult  education  who  know  math  and  data 
processing  to  help  in  the  retraining  job  which  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Guidance  counsellors  also  should  know  idiat  data  processing  facilities  can  do  to  help  them 
inqirove  their  jobs.  They  will  have  to  insist  that  these  facilities  be  available  to  assist  them 
in  doing  the  beat  possible  job  for  the  education  of  the  individual  student* 

The  Use  of  Computers  in  Job  Placement 


Few  guidance  offices  are  prepared  to  go  through  a thorough  testing  procedure  for  a student 
and  then  match  those  results  against  hundreds  of  job  categories  and  oppoi^unities  — since  all  of 
this  data  handling  would  usually  be  done  by  hand.  Fortunately,  the  coniputer  again  shows  Itself 
to  be  a powerful  tool  for  this  kind  of  work* 

There  are  programs  in  existence  which  do  this  job  in  short  order.  One  such  program  at  the 
Uhiversity  of  Wisconsin  matches  graduating  teacher  applicants  with  job  openings. 

Another  program  called  IRIS  is  used  by  IBM  to  match  any  job  applicant  against  all  known 
job  opportunities  within  the  company.  This  matching  can  be  done  each  month  as  new  job  opportunities 
open  up. 
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One  school  system  is  experimenting  with  a computer  system  for  supplying  substitute  teachers. 
When  a teacher  calls  in,  his  number  is  entered  into  a computer.  The  computer  finds  the  chara- 
cteristics of  that  teacher  and  scans  the  list  of  all  needed  teachers  to  see  if  there  is  any 
match.  If  a match  is  found,  the  location  is  rex>orted  by  the  computer,  directly  to  the  substitute, 
in  voice  response  over  the  telephone  from  a pre-recorded  vocabulary. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  computer  as  a tool  can  do  a better  job,  explore  more  possibilities, 
give  more  individual  attention,  quicker  and  cheaper  than  can  an  office  full  of  clerks. 

The  Use  of  Con^ters  in  State  and  National  Employment  Functions 

The  way  our  civilization  is  going,  a person's  job  market  is  getting  larger.  It  is  also 
getting  to  be  of  state  and  national  concern  that  people  have  jobs  so  they  will  not  depend  on  re- 
lief and  so  that  work  can  be  performed  to  meet  local,  state  aJid  national  requirements. 

Each  major  city  has  one  or  more  city  or  state  operated  employment  offices  and,  of  cour  a, 
newspaper  advertising  of  job  opportunities. 

If  the  job  inventory  in  an  office  is  small,  however,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  job  seeker 
will  not  find  the  job  which  he  wants  or  the  job  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

For  this  reason,  several  states,  are  studying  the  possibility  of  a statewide  network  con- 
necting many  cities.  The  system  T-dll  have  a central  con^uter-controlled  filing  system.  Each 
office,  through  some  kind  of  a terminal,  can  request  information  on  jobs  to  match  certain  qualifi- 
cations. The  terminal  may  be  a type^Triter  or  similar  device. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to.  widen  this  network  to  the  entire  United  States,  The  com- 
puters and  the  telephone  lines  can  handle  the  work.  We  don't  have  to  look  very  far  into  the 
future  to  see  this  kind  of  information  on  job  opportunities  also  available  on  an  organized 
basis  to  guidance  counsellors. 

They  \fill  be  able  to  get  information  on  all  current  job  opportunities  for  employment  pur- 
poses. Also,  the  system  will  be  able  to  summarize  job  opportunities  and  shov/  trends  in  the 
kinds  and  locations  of  job  skills,  which  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

This  kind  of  information  i-rlll,  in  turn,  help  schools  to  change  their  educational  programs 
so  they  vrlll  train  people  for  jobs  in  the  future  rather  than  jobs  which  no  longer  exist. 

Summary 


The  computer  has  been  shown  as  a tool  with  many  areas  of  application  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  guidance.  It  will  free  professional  educators  and  scientists  to  do  professional 
work  said  let  our  educational  system  educate  each  person  as  an  individual.  The  latter  can  only 
be  done  through  extensive  computer  use,  in  applicationn  not  even  thought  of  today  — created  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man. 
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DISABLED  WORKERS 


vriUiam  M.  Eshelman 

Chief,  Division  of  State  Program  Administration 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare 


1.  Introduction 


It  Is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  he  able  to  participate  in  this  panel,  and  to  give  you  an 
overview  of  current  activities  in  behalf  of  the  disabled  being  conducted  under  the  State-Federal 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Before  relating  these  activities,  let  me  briefly  describe 
the  public  VR  program  so  that  you  will  have  some  measure  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
its  nature  and  scope  of  activity, 

II.  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

The  public  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  has  been  in  existence  for  45  years,  but  has 
made  major  strides  in  only  the  past  10  years  in  returning  substantial  numbers  of  disabled  persons 
to  gainful  employment.  This  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  Impetus  provided  the  program  by  P.  L. 

565  of  1954.  In  November  1965,  this  program  achieved  trhat  should  be  another  milestone  In  Its 
development  and  capacity  to  provide  even  more  services  to  greatly  increased  numbers  of  disabled 
persons.  On  November  8,  President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  Briefly,  the  provisions  of  this  statute  provide  for  a more  favorable  matching 
formula  for  States  to  obtain  Federal  funds  for  program  expansion,  special  funds  for  innovative 
endeavors  and  program  planning,  new  funds  for  the  construction  and  staffing  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  training  allowances  for  disabled  persons  \^le  in  a training  status,  and  addition- 
al funds  for  the  Reparation  of  professional  personnel  associated  with  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  members  of  the  "rehabilitation  treatment  team." 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  is  a component  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  program  which  It  administers  is  of  the  grant-in-aid  type  and  thus, 
the  establishment  of  a partnership  between  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  of  which  there  are  now 
91,  including  37  devoted  to  serving  the  blind  only. 

Through  its  program  of  Research  and  Demonstration  grants,  the  VRA  has  broadened  the  flow  of 
new  ideas,  methods,  and  patterns  of  service  to  faclUtate  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons. 
During  Fiscal  Year  I966,  this  program  has  made  $20.5  million  available  for  project  grants.  To 
date,  more  than  900  projects  have  been  approved  embracing  all  types  of  disabilities  and  many  of 
the  problems  encompassed  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  These  investigations  and  demonstrations 
are  carried  on  by  State  agencies,  universities,  and  other  non-profit  institutions  and  agencies. 

This  national  research  program  embodies  a complete  cycle-basic  research,  demonstration  of  re- 
search, and  application  of  these  findings  to  rehabilitation  problems  throughout  the  country. 

Another  important  component  of  the  overall  VRA  operation  is  the  Training  Grant  Program. 

Through  this  program,  during  Fiscal  Year  1966,  24.8  million  will  be  spent  toward  the  following 
objectives;  (l)  to  Increase  the  supply  of  personnel  In  the  professional  fields  Involved  In  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  persons  by  helping  training  programs  expand  and  by  scholarship  assistance 
to  students;  (2)  to  participate  with  professional  associations  and  educational  institutions  In 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  professional  preparation  for  service;  (3)  to  facilitate 
better  communication  and  working  relationships  among  the  professional  fields  eng^ed  in  serving 
disabled  people;  (4)  to  give  personnel  now  serving  disabled  individuals  a better  understanding 
of  rehabilitation  philosophy  and  methods  through  short-terms  courses  or  teaching  materials  and 
to  provide  opportunities  for  raising  their  level  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped;  and  (5)  to  give  professional  personnel  in  various  fields  an  awareness  of  rehablli- 
tation  needs j concepts ^ and  methods* 

At  the  present  time,  to  name  a few,  grants  are  being  made  In  the  fields  of  rehabilitation 
counseling,  medicine,  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  nursing,  psychology,  social  work,  and 
speech  pathology  and  audiology* 
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^so,  it  is  through  the  Training  Grant  Program  that  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
may  obtain  funds  for  projects  concerned  vrtth  the  training  of  their  eoiployeas  in  order  to  assume 
a higher  level  of  competence  in  serving  the  clients  of  the  agency. 

In  19^«  VRA  acquired  international  responsibilities  by  being  given  authority  to  operate  a 
program  of  financial  support  for  research  in  rehabilitation  in  other  countries.  To  do  this,  use 
is  made  of  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses.  Receipts  of  the 
^es  to  a particulsr  country  are  used  for  the  support  of  rehabilitation  studies  to  that  country. 
Projects  are  presently  being  carried  on  to  Israel,  India,  Poland,  and  Egypt,  to  name  a few. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  foreign  research  projects,  a program  for  the  interchange  of 
scientists  and  research  personnel  is  administered  under  certain  provisions  of  the  International 
Health  Act  of  i960.  There  Is  a wealth  of  rehabilitation  knowledge  and  resources  to  be  tapped 
over  the  world.  This  program  has  proved  extremely  beneficial  for  the  Itaited  States  as  well  as 
the  participating  countries. 

Combining  the  aspects  of  research  and  training  to  a relatively  new  venture,  only  four  years 
old  VRA  is  supporting  ih  special  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Tlratotog  Centers,  The  centers  are 
equipped  with  the  necessary  resources  for  continuing  caiqirehensive  programs  of  clinical  research 
and  training  to  advance  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  There  are  ten  medically  oriented 
centers;  two  centers  deal  with  mental  retardation  and  two  others  are  vocationally  oriented  centers 
S^aad  across  the  nation,  already  these  centers  are  providing  services  to  significant  numbers  of 
disabled  persona  as  well  as  demonstrating  the  value  of  drawing  together  top  q>eciallsts  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines  to  work  on  comnon  problems  affecting  the  disabled. 

It  is  through  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies,  however,  that  rehabilitation  services  are 
made  available  to  those  individuals  barred  from  achieving  a socially  meaningful  and  economically 
productive  status  in  life.  The  full  range  of  services  includes; 

Full  evaluation,  including  medical  diagnosis,  to  learn  the  nature  and  degree  of 
disability  and  to  help  evaluate  the  individual's  work  capacities. 

Counseling  and  guidance  to  achieving  good  vocational  adjustment. 

Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and  hospital  care  and  related  therapy,  to  reduce 
or  remove  the  disability. 

Artificial  limbs  and  other  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices  needed  to  increase 
work  ability, 

Ih^aining,  including  training  for  a vocation,  pre-vocatlonal  and  personal  adjust- 
ment training  and  remedial  education. 

Service  in  comprehensive  or  specialized  rehablUtation  facilities,  including 
sheltered  workshops  and  adjustment  centers. 

Maintenance  and  transportation  during  rehabilitation. 

Tools,  equipment,  and  licenses  for  work  on  a Job  or  to  establishing  a small  business. 

Placement  to  a Job  suited  to  the  individual's  highest  physical  and  mental  capacities 
and  postplacement  follow-up  to  see  to  it  that  the  placement  is  satisfactory  to  the 
employee  end  the  employer. 

New  services  resulting  frcan  P.  L,  333  of  1965; 

Reader  services  for  the  blind. 

Interpreter  services  for  the  deaf. 

Management  services  for  business  enterprise  programs. 
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Another  significant  provision  of  the  new  amendments  will  enable  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  to  provide  services  to  handicapped  individuals  to  determine  vrtiether  they 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  engage  in  gainful  employment,  Uidsr  previous  law,  State  rehabilit- 
ation agencies  were  expected  to  determine,  after  diagnosis  but  before  any  rehabilitation  services 
were  provided,  whether  or  not  a handicapped  person  could  become  employable  after  rehabilitation 
services.  For  large  number  of  handicapped  persons,  with  severe  disabilities  or  complicated  pro- 
blems or  both,  this  Is  virtually  impossible.  As  a result,  many  did  not  receive  services. 

Now  a handicapped  person  can  be  provided  services  to  a maximum  of  six  months  to  evaluate 
his  employment  potential.  In  the  case  of  mentally  retarded  individuals  (and  any  others  designa- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  such  services  can  be  provided  to  a 
maxlraum  of  18  months. 


In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended,  June  30,  I965,  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  placed  in  and/or  returned  to  employment  some  135,000  disabled  Americans.  Of  this 

s®®"*  impressive,  and  we  are  happy 

with  this  achievement  at  this  point  in  the  program's  development,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
people  who  are  not  now  being  served  who  could  be  entitled  to  rehabilitation  services.  VRA  esti- 
mates that  there  are  over  3.5  million  persons  of  working  age  who  could  be  rehabilitated.  Currently 
each  ye^  an  additional  450,000  people  join  the  group  who  are  disabled  and  who  could  be  restored 
to  gainful  activity  through  the  provision  of  appropriate  rehabilitation  services.  Thus,  while 
considerable  progress  has  been  made-partlcularly  in  the  last  10  years-  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  to  meet  current  and  future  needs. 


In  this  regard,  I would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  what  I consider  to  be  a very  signifi- 
cant part  of  0^  new  legislative  authority,  and  a part  in  which  many  of  you  might  well  participate. 
I refer  specifically  to  the  provision  of  grants  for  Statewide  Comprehensive  Planning. 


-.1  State-Federal  program  is  now  oriented  to  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
all  disabled  persons  who  need  and  can  profit  from  rehabilitation  by  1975.  There  is  an  urgent 

need  to  close  the  gap  between  the  present  figure  of  135,000  persons  who  are  now  being  rehabilita- 
ted and  this  goal. 


Federal,  State,  private,  and  voluntary  actions,  have  become 
??■  8"^  months.  These  resources  can  be  utilized  most  effectively  through 

the  fullest  interaction  among  all  public  and  voluntary  agencies  concerned  with  the  handicapped 
® studying,  planning,  and  developing  a comprehensive  vocational^e- 

habilitation  program.  Congress  has  given  VRA  the  authority  to  administer  grants  for  this  purpose. 

rSSo&tfS  “7“  »lversitl.s  will  b.  £ tS 

in  this  plmnlng  wnture.  1 believe  that  you  will  agree  vlth  « in  that  It  Is  only 

^ Sua  an.  assnma  «.a  where  sendees 

are  pooled  that  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  all  the  disabled  can  be  met. 

ni.  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Youth 

asslgment  is  to  discuss  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  workers  in  general,  I 
In  *^®  activities  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 

FY  ^ with  disabled  youth.  As  mentioned  earlier,  some  20?(  of  the  135,000  rehablUtants  in 

FY  1965  were  under  the  age  of  20.  Forty  percent  of  all  rehabllitants  had  never  been  to  high 


A.  VRA— Office  of  Education  Relationship 

fw  f tl  *l!®  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  recognize  the  fact 

that  th®  two  agencies  have  a Joint  responsibility  in  seeing  that  handicapped  children  and 
youth  we  ^ovlded  necessary  rehabilitation  services.  This  cooperative  relatlonihlp  has 
been  strengthened  by  legislative  programs  affecting  both  agencies.  At  the  present  time  we 
erring  with  staff  in  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  written 

Son  VT  Tl  f “ ®^®8sion  of  Special  Education-Vocational  Rehablllta- 

Uon  pro^Ms  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  A special  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage 
aate  and  local  Boards  of  Education  and  the  State  Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to 
Incor^rate  Joint  programming  as  a regular  and  on-going  policy,  and  to  extend  these  services 
to  all  handicapped  groups  rather  than  to  a single  disability. 
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B#  Mental  Retardation 


Dramatic  advances  have  been  made  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Strong  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  sound  patterns  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams conducted  jointly  by  State  special  education  divisions  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
^encles.  Recent  information  reveals  that  cooperative  arrangements  are  underway  in  some 
Sa  individual  school  districts.  Many  of  these  projects  follow 

VRA  estabUshed  ^ototypes,  m one  type  of  project,  there  is  an  attempt  to  structure  the 
c^lculum  BO  that  It  is  work  oriented  with  the  other  significant  feature  that  a rehabilita- 
tion counselor  works  side-by-side  with  special  education  teacher  in  preparing  the  stu- 
coMHunlty  work  placement*  A more  elaborately  designed  prototype  calls  for  the 
estrtllshraent  of  a rehablUtatlon  evaluation  unit  within  the  special  education  program, 
Contrlbjrtors  to  the  functioning  of  this  unit  include:  special  education  teacher,  the  vo- 
catlOTid  rehabilitation  counselor,  school  psychologist,  work  evaluator,  school  social  worker, 
and  other  members  of  the  inter-disciplinary  rehabilitation  team* 

The  major  feature  of  such  projects  Is  the  introduction  of  work  training  content  and 
Munseling  slices  in  school  settings  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the  retarded  youth 
from  school  to  work,  ' 


4.4  has  also  supported  for  some  years  a successful,  ground  breaking  series  of  occupa- 

tional training  centers  for  the  retarded,  serving  mainly  youth.  The  purpose  of  these  centers 
Include:  pre-vocatlonal  evaluation,  personal-adjustment  training,  and  job  training. 


C,  Selective  Service  Rejectees 


Approximately  25^  of  the  young  men  called  for  examinations  for  military  service  are 
screened-out  for  medical  reasons.  Through  a cooperative  VRA-U,S,  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
gram these  medical  rejectees  are  interviewed  at  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  Station  for  in- 
terest  in  and  referral  to  appropriate  local  agencies  which  offer  counseling,  training,  and 
medical  services, 


A recent  report  (November  1965)  shows  that  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  signed  contracts  to  initiate  this  program,  with  1+3  presently  operating,  in- 
cluding 13  States  where  the  Governor  has  designated  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  to  head  the  program.  Rejectees  are  being  interviewed  in  5h  of  the  70  AFES,  Many 
of  these  young  men  have  found  new  hope  for  a productive  future  through  vocational  and 
technical  tr^nlng,  A companion  program  carried  on  by  State  Hehabllltatlon  agencies  in- 
volves on-going  casefinding  at  the  local  draft  board.  Here,  persons  with  known  disabilities 
are  automatically  referred  to  the  State  rehabilitation  agency, 

D,  Public  Offender 


.44.V.  It  estimated  that  crime  in  the  Nation  today  costs  us  $27  billion.  Coincident 

with  the  heightened  national  awareness  of  this  ptroblen  hsuB  been  an  upsurge  of  activity  in 
correctional  rehabilitation  on  the  part  of  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 


While  in  the  past,  many  rehabilitation  agencies  have  obtained  offenders  as  clients 
hrough  usual  referral  sources,  l,e,.  State  Employment  Service,  physicians,  and  welfare 

considerable  movement  currently  toward  establishing  working  relationships 
^h  State  and  Federal  correctional  institutions  and  parole  and  probation  agencies.  Since 
u viTVl  supported  10  research  and  demonstration  projects  designed  to  apply  vocational 
rehabilitation  concepts  and  methods  to  disabled  inmates  in  State  correctional  institutions, 
Okl^oma  was  the  first  State  to  provide  intensive  service  to  public  offenders  on  a project 

OclSXS  0 


e^hasls  In  these  projects  has  been  ptrimarlly  on  the  adult  offender,  one  of 
the  Children  e Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  provides  comprehensive  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  emotionally  disturbed  delinquent  adolescents* 

Several  State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  presently  conducting  special  programs  which 
provide  coaprehenslve  rehabilitation  services  to  offenders  in  the  younger  age  groups*  For 
example,  working  In  cooperation  with  the  Family  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  the  State  agency 
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partlclpates  In  the  team  operation  which  evaluates  problems  of  children  who  appear  before 
the  court  and  ultimately  provides  restorative  services  leading  to  employment.  In  Georgia, 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  In  1963  began  a large-scale  program  of  service 
to  young  offenders  incarcerated  at  the  Georgia  Industrial  Institute.  This  program  offers 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  encompasses  such  functions  as  screening,  vocational 
appraisal,  pre-vocatlonal  evaluation,  physical  restoration,  pre-vocatlonal  training,  specific 
vocational  training,  counseling  and  guidance,  job  placement,  and  follow-up. 

E.  Other  Cooperative  Rehabilitation  Endeavors 

VRA  works  closely  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled  through  programs  administered  by  these  agencies. 

Through  these  efforts,  disabled  individuals  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  vocational  and 
technical  training  opportunities  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  Job  Corps,  and  programs  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training.  State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  providing  an  invaluable 
service  In  a recently  approved  BAT  project  submitted  by  the  Association  of  Industrial 
Launder ers.  This  project  Is  designed  to  place  in  employment  1,000  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons over  an  l8  month  period.  The  Industry  has  Identified  11  job  titles  for  which  10 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training  will  be  provided.  State  rehabilitation  agencies  ^dll  evaluate 
end  certify  all  prospective  trainees  as  being  work-ready.  If  the  project  Is  successful, 
other  eii5)loyer8  such  as  home  industries  and  auxiliary  service  Industries  are  expected  to 
follow  with  similar  proposals. 

In  a closely  related  RAT  project,  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  will 
find  jobs  in  large  retail  chain-stores  for  1,000  retarded  children.  Here  again,  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  job-readiness  of  the  individual  be  made  and  certified  by  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agency. 

A program  within  the  Federal  government  to  employ  the  retarded  was  Initiated  two  years 
ago.  This  program  Is  sponsored  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  cooperation  mth  VRA.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  approximately  85O  persons  have  been  placed,  following  an  individualized 
appraisal  of  job-readiness  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  A recent  survey 
reveals  that  these  persons  are  performing  satisfactorily  in  the  following  positions;  messenger, 
clerk,  typist,  janitor,  key  punch  operator,  laboratory  worker,  grounds  maintenance  v/orker,  and 
mail  clerk. 

This  brief  discussion  and  examples  point  out  the  current  trend  and  progress  which  agencies 
a.id  organizations,  whether  in  the  health  field,  rehabilitation  field,  correctional  field,  or 
the  field  of  education,  are  making  on  all  fronts  to  join  together  in  meeting  the  concomraltent 
needs  of  disabled,  impoverished  and  troubled  persons  in  order  to  help  them  achieve  a measure 
of  self-worth  and  to  become  a contributor  rather  than  a consumer  In  our  work  oriented  and 
competitive  society. 

F.  The  Key  Person  In  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 

The  key  staff  member  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  person  Is  the  counselor. 

The  heart  of  the  rehabilitation  process  Is  counseling.  Prom  the  Initial  Intervlev/— and  on 
through  the  steps  needed  to  gain  a full  picture  of  the  person's  aptitudes.  Interests, 
ability,  physical  and  mental  state,  the  providing  of  restorative  services,  through  place- 
ment and  follow-up  In  the  first  v;eeks  of  employment  to  appraise  adjustment  on  the  job— the 
counselor  guides  the  individual  through  the  various  stages  to  successful  rehabilitation. 

There  is  agreement  among  rehabilitation  administrators, practitioners  and  university 
counselor  educators  that  graduate  preparation  Is  necessary  for  the  complex  tasks  performed 
by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor.  Presently,  there  are  h6  universities  and  colleges 
receiving  VRA  funds  to  support  graduate  programs  In  rehabilitation  counseling.  These  programs 
will  provide  approximately  500  qualified  counselors  next  year  to  a field  which  could  use  more 
than  1,000  per  year.  Of  this  number.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  4o^  will  enter  State  rehabilita- 
tion agency  employment,  35^  take  other  jobs  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  while  will 
pursue  doctoral  level  training.  Never  before  has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  personnel  to  perform  counseling  functions.  The  critical  shortage  of  trained 
manpower  has  generated  much  activity  during  the  past  two  years  in  identifying  new  approaches 
to  training  as  well  as  developing  new  staffing  patterns  based  on  the  differential  use  of 
counseling  personnel.  Such  usage  has  Included  the  functional  separation  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  as  well  as  identification  of  tasks  within  the  counseling  function  which  could  be  done 
® y semi-professional  personnel.  There  Is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  In  this  area. 
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Suggestions  for  Action  and  Research 

measured  by  the  accumulative  actions  taken  by 

vocatioSIi*r*^?iJf!f/^  ^ homebase.  May  I urge  you  to  get  In  touch  with  your  State 
voMtlon^  reh^illtatlon  agency  to  explore  amtual  avenues  of  approach  whereby  the  resources  vou 

vocational  rehablUtatlon  program^can  be  more  effic- 
ient^ and  effectively  utilized  to  reach  and  better  serve  those  disabird  ^sons  in  need  of 
assistance  to  live  useful  and  productive  lives.  aisaoiea  persons  in  need  of 

in  the°iiCirCf°L^  ^ n«w  dimensions  waiting  to  be  charted 

in  the  area  of  prograamed  instruction  for  the  retarded.  Only  a beginning  has  been  made  We  nM/i 

^ <i°"e  in  teaching  the  retarded  in  school  and  on  the  job  with 
programed  materials.  For  example,  at  Abilities  Incorporated,  Albertson  New  York  the  reterflefl 
are  doJ^  a con5)lex  soldering  job  on  a piece  of  electronic  equipment  with  the  aid  of  a ta-oaram- 
med  set  of  slides  acco»5««ied  by  voice  instruction.  At  theleoCJe ISn  S W 

Center  to  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  retarded  are  being  taught  tool  recSitiCC  S SSrS 
instruction.  The  outlines  of  various  tools  are  painted  on  a board  and*the  tooto  subSauentlv 
pl^ed  ov»  the  appropriate  outline.  Voice  instruction  via  a recording  is  given  the  tratoe^i^ 

are  removed  ftoffl  the  board,  the  trainee  replacee  each  tool  per  the  instruction  of  the  voice  re 
cording.  This  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  needed  by  tenraineeV 

We  ne^ftf  StCJSJ^C  Jf®  need  to  explore  new  types  of  jobs  for  all  the  disabled. 

alriLljf  aS*iu«Sr  i»- 


and  research  personnel  to  the  problems  of  egress  from  vocational  evaluation 

/n  situations.  Too  many  of  our  rehabilitation  workshops  are  filling  up  with  severelv 

tilt  f f ”««‘k®t.  once  to  tS  labor  St 

Sjrit’*nS!  P^°JJ-®“  of  Jo^-retention.  We  need  more  information  on  why  certain  disability  groups 
find  it  more  difficult  to  remain  on  the  job  than  to  find  a job. 

of  iaproving  rehabilitation  counselor  practices  holds  challenge  for  research.  The 

spent;  what  services  will  be  purchased  or  furnished  to  the  disabled  client, 

M wedietive®^?  ^ ifflprovement  of  the  tools  used  by  the  counselor,  such 

“sKatiS  occupational  information  collection- 

Sat^  Je  Sk2  ihrSlh  counseling  problems 

^nn  ^ ®“®®*^^  important  area  to  be  researched  is  the  problem  of  developing  effective  tech- 
thSough  toe''cSll2S«sf  deUnquent  adolescent,  or  young  adult  ft-om  indigent  fai^llies 


with  h«>«H-  research  toward  the  rehabilitation  problems  of  those  afflicted 

disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  For  example,  we  need  to  find  out  if  the  youthful  cardiac 
v^1^*®**  provided  with  a bridge  from  school  to  work  with  minimal  interference  from  the 
Sdtoi^Jch  accomplished  through  the  development  of  graded  job  levels^d  bj  pro- 

^ ^ school.  Concepts  previously  develjed 

meefSe  restructured  to 

Conculalon 


W to  describe  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational 
I have^iS  tA  °"t  the  services  it  offers  and  describing  some  of  its  cooperative  endeavori 

I have  teied  to  illustrate  the  place  of  guidance,  counseling  and  training  in  assisting  difluKipH 
^rson  to  achieving  gainful  employment  and  have  pointed  out  some  areas  for  research  consideration 

traveled ^lone'^'^Th  ^°^®  services  to  the  disabled  cannot  be* 

® continuing  need  for  agencies  and  organizations  to  work  together  and  for 
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guidance  WITH  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE  WITH  OLDER  WORKERS 
Abraham  Stabler 

Chief,  Division  of  Program  Evaluation 
U.S. Department  of  Labor 

While  listening  to  Bill  Eshelman^s  talk  I was  reminded  of  how  much  we  who  are  concerned 
with  the  employment  problems  of  the  various  special  worker  groups  owe  to  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  For,  to  my  mind,  they  have  been  the  real  Innovators  of  many  if  not  most 
of  the  techniques  and  methods,  Instruments  and  procedures  for  individuals  presenting  special, 
employment  problems.  I think  we  all  owe  a great  deal  of  gratitude  to  the  Innovators— the 
imaginative  people— who  have  been  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

I was  very  pleased  to  note  that  those  who  planned  this  Seminar  saw  fit  to  Include  this 
particular  panel  on  special  population  groups.  We  are  now  in  an  era,  as  must  have  been  em- 
phasized during  the  past  day  or  two,  of  unusual  and  continuing  prosperity.  There  is  a feeling 
among  some  that  anyone  who  wants  a Job  can  get  one  and  that  if  he  is  out  of  work  it  is  simply 
because  he  is  too  lazy  to  work.  Well,  we  know  that  this  is  not  true.  For,  the  very  groups 
that  we  are  discussing  here  today  arc  precisely  the  ones  who  arc  still  having  an  extremely 
difficult  time  to  obtain  employment  and  it  surely  is  not  out  of  laziness#  Not  the  least  of 
this  group,  of  course,  is  the  older  worker#  And  I am  not  referring  simply  to  those  in  their 
6o*s  or  70*s— but  rather  primarily  those  in  their  4o*s  and  50*s# 

The  Problem  of  Unemployment 

The  older  worker  problem  is  essentially  a problem  of  reemployment  for  middle-aged  workers 
who  lose  their  Jobs.  While  he  is  employed,  the  older  worker  generally  does  have  the  benefit  of 
seniority,  of  longevity  on  the  Job,  of  experience  and  so  on#  But  once  he  loses  his  Job,  he 
usually  has  a much  more  difficult  time  in  getting  into  another  one  than  many  others  in  the  labor 
force#  For  exaatple,  older  male  workers— those  4j  to  64  years  of  age— are  out  of  work  on  an 
average  of  19  weeks  once  they  become  unenployed#  In  contrast  younger  men,  those  under  45,  are 
out  of  work  an  average  of  13  weeks#  The  older  worker  is  thus  unemployed  50"^  longer  on  the 
average  than  the  younger  worker  once  he  loses  his  Job# 

The  Job  problems  of  older  workers  are  an  area  of  serious  importance  to  counselors  and  to 
others  ^o  are  concerned  with  assisting  individuals  in  preparing  for  and  obtaining  suitable 
enployment#  For,  the  older  worker  plays  an  extremely  significant  part  In  our  labor  force.  Four 
out  of  every  10  men  and  women  in  our  work  force  are  45  years  of  age  and  older  and  during  1965 
this  total  reached  about  30,000,000#  Their  unemployment  rate  Is  not  quite  as  high  as  that  of 
other  groups,  because  of  seniority  and  other  reasons,  but  an  average  of  nearly  1,000,000  Job 
seekers  45  and  over  were  umemployed  during  the  past  year#  For  many  It  becomes  a problem  of 
chronic  Joblessness#  For  example,  there  were  about  300,000  older  workers  unemployed  during  the 
past  year  for  15  weeks  or  more— a length  of  time  considered  long-term  employment— and  over 
150,000  workers  45  and  over  were  unemployed  six  months  or  longer,  despite  unusually  intensive 
efforts  to  seek  reemployment# 

They  are  caught  In  a period  where  they  are  considered  too  young  to  retire  and  yet  too  old 
to  get  Jobs#  unless  vocational  retraining,  realistic  counseling  and  other  effective  assistance 
in  obtaining  reenployment  is  provided,  they  are  often  confronted  with  a depletion  of  a lifetime 
of  savings,  a swift  descent  into  destitution,  and  very  often  destruction  of  morale#  Since  most 
of  them  are  heads  of  families  it  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to  understand  the  great  lm« 
pact  on  their  financial  resources,  their  prestige  and  their  self-esteem  when  they  are  confronted 
with  a virtual  hopaLaaanass  in  resuming  their  lot  as  the  major  bread  winner  of  the  family. 

Challenge  to  Vocational  Educators  and  Counselors 

The  restoration  of  the  unemployed  older  worker  to  the  status  of  an  employed  member  of  society 
is  indeed  a problem  and  a challenge  to  vocational  educators  and  counselors#  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  concerned  with  this  problem  over  the  past  several  years#  We  have  made  a number 
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of  studies  in  the  past  10  years  of  en^ploynent  problems,  and  of  counseling  and  of  other  Job- 
related  needs,  of  the  older  worker,  I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  experiences  we 
have  had,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  as  you  attack  these  problems— 
more  and  more  ardently,  I hope,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

We  have  found  that  at  least  25^  of  job  seekers  45  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  unenployed 
are  im  serious  need  of  counseling  service.  It  may  well  be  that  a much  higher  percentage  of  those 
who  are  considering  training  and  retraining  will  require  vocational  counseling  since  many  of  the 
others  might  still  go  back  to  their  former  jobs.  Due  to  limited  staff  resources  in  the  public 
eopxoyment  service  only  about  Tin  of  workers  45  and  over  receive  esployment  counseling  service. 
There  Is  a tremendous  need  for  expanded  counseling  service  obviously,  not  only  In  the  public 
employment  service  but  also  In  vocational  and  technical  education  for  the  unenployed  adult, 

■Nature  of  Counseling  Rroblems 

The  older  worker  presents  a wide  variety  of  special  problems  with  which  the  counselor  will 
often  need  to  assist.  For  one  thing,  although  there  are  tremendous  changes  taking  place  In  the 
nature  of  jobs,  workers  who  have  been  employed  for  20  or  30  years  In  the  same  type  of  work,  as 
many  older  workers  have,  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  must  change, 
often  to  an  entirely  different  kind  of  job.  They  feel  unccaifortable,  they  feel  Insecure,  and 
they  actually  feel  confident  that  somehow  they  will  get  back  Into  the  kind  of  work  that  they  had 
even  though  opportunities  for  such  work  may  have  become  rare  or  no  longer  exist  In  the  area. 
Hence,  they  need  to  be  motivated  to  accept  what  Is  often  a radical  change  In  a job  for  which 
they  need  to  be  trained  despite  their  mature  years.  They  need  also  to  be  helped  to  understano 
that  even  a job  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained  Is  no  longer  something  that  they  can  expect  to 
do  the  rest  of  their  lives— that  it  is  no  longer  generally  true  that  once  you  are  prepared  for 
a job  you  are  likely  to  stick  in  it  for  the  rest  of  your  work  days.  Actually,  It  has  been 
estimated  that  one  can  expect  at  least  six  job  changes  in  the  average  working  life  of  an  adult. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  reluctance  to  change  one's  occiq)atlon,  the  counselor  will 
need  to  be  concerned  with  a frequent  reluctance  on  their  part  to  accept  training,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  nay  be  badly  needed.  Very  often  the  older  worker  feels  that  he  has  been  too  long 
out  of  the  classroom,  that  he  Is  too  old  to  go  back  to  school,  and  that  he  could  never  learn 
at  his  age  a new  type  of  work. 

Another  problem  Is  the  reluctance  a great  many  have  to  take  tests  and  undergo  other  ap- 
praisal measures.  The  older  worker  is  usually  afraid  that  he  will  not  do  too  well.  He  is 
afraid  of  failure.  He  is  afraid  of  the  unknown.  Unlike  younger  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
taking  tests,  he  Is  unfamiliar  with  the  test  situation.  Moreover,  he  often  cannot  see  the  re- 
lation between  taking  tests  and  what  he  really  wants,  which  Is  to  obtain  reemployment.  More- 
over, many  lack  language  facility  to  perhaps  a greater  extent  than  those  of  most  other  groups, 
have  often  slower  motor  speed,  and  thus  find  It  difficult  to  do  well  in  tests,  particularly 
power  tests.  And  so,  there  la  a real  problem  frequently  in  atten5)tlng  to  appraise  and  evaluate 
the  aptitudes.  Interests,  personality  traits  and  other  factors  of  assistance  in  determining  the 
type  of  new  vocation  they  may  wish  to  prepare  for. 

There  Is  also  a feeling  of  defeatism  on  the  part  of  many,  of  lack  of  confidence,  or  low 
morale— due  often  to  repeated  rejection  by  employers  because  of  their  age  or  educational  level, 
or  for  other  reasons.  This  affects  not  only  their  confidence  in  learning  a new  vocation  but  also 
in  presenting  their  new  qualifications  to  a prospective  employer.  Many  of  them  need  a great 
deal  of  assistance  in  helping  them  to  overcome  this  feeling. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  a counselor  must  be  concerned  with  in  working  with  the 
older  worker.  He  must  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  the  older  worker  is  often  less  agile  than 
others,  that  his  vlson  and  hearing  are  often  not  as  acute  as  it  was,  that  he  often  has  less 
finger  and  manual  dexterity  then  he  once  did,  that  he  often  has  less  eye-hand  coordination. 

His  educational  level  is  generally  less  than  that  of  younger  people  since  education  was  not 
stressed  as  much  whan  he  was  young  as  it  has  been  in  more  rec«t  years.  Hence,  the  types  of 
work  that  he  can  successfully  learn  to  perform  is  often  somewhat  more  limited  than  for  younger 
people.  Moreover,  he  often  lacks  an  insight  into  his  own  present  limitations  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  accept  them.  The  counselor  must  be  extremely  careful,  as  well  as  skilled,  in 
assisting  him  to  understand  his  current  limitations  and  accept  them. 
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toce  the  older  worker  has  accepted  and  has  gone  through  the  training  process,  he  meets 
more  than  other  people  resistance  from  employers  because  of  his  age,  his  educational  level 
or  his  P^sical  abilities.  Moreover,  he  often  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  a job  search  since 

® ® years.  He  does  not  know  how  to  present  his  qual- 

ifications effectively  to  an  en^jloyer, 

with  challenges  that  counselors  who  work 

. con^onted  ,dth  virtually  every  day  of  their  working  life.  We  need  to 
aroly  techniques,  instruments  and  information  that  are  different  in  many 
ways  from  those  used  with  younger  persons  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 

Eiqwrlences  in  Dealing  with  Counseling  Problems 

Actually,  there  has  been  quite  a body  of  experiences  building  up  for  use  in  counseling  with 
a counselors,  for  exanq>le,  have  been  dealing  with  thfse 

problems  for  a dozen  years  or  more.  Considerable  experience  has  also  been  had  by  counselors  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  some  schoo/circles,  and 
in  a number  of  private  non-profit  agencies  serving  older  workers.  circles,  and 

others  in  counseling  inter- 

first  time  seeking  new  employment,  often  for  the 

first  time  in  many  years,  they  frequently  have  to  talk  out  their  problems  at  greater  lengths 

than  many  others  with  whom  we  counsel.  We  need  to  keep  the  use  of^wer  tests  Tith  olderSrk- 

"°n-verbal  Instruments  to  a greater  exSnt  in  the  aSraisS  p^^cL. 
We  need  to  dwell  much  more  on  past  work  experience  and  their  reactions  to  it  for  clues  to^ten- 
i^s  and  interests  relating  to  new  occupations.  We  find  that  we  need  to  explore  more  carefully 

ScsSfo?  demonstrated  skills  and  abilities  to  new  occupational  outlet^ 

because  of  the  fear  so  many  have  to  change  and  the  feeling  of  comfort  they  have  with  known  types 

We  have  found  group  counseling  sessions  with  older  workers  to  be  a useful  adjunct  to  individ- 
ual coiwseling.  We  have  found  them  especially  useful  with  older  workers  having  problems  of 
unrealistic  Ob  cho  ce  of  negative  attitudes  toward  job  change,  and  of  emotional  reLtionr  tf 

P“‘*i'=“larly  need  a great  deal  of  motivation  to  take  training 
ZtviL  I \ emplo^ent.  ^ey  are  also  of  considerable  assistance  in  learning  how  to  go  ab^t 
seeking  employment  and  presenting  qualifications  effectively  to  employers.  The  ^oup  counseling 

ttev^dJ  themselves  with  others  with  similar  problems,^  finding  as 

they  do  that  they  are  not  alone  vrith  such  problems,  ' 

cupatlon^to^JSln  7oT  extremely  useful  devices  in  determining  a suitable  oc- 

There  is  great  need  also  for  realistic  occupational  information  in  counseling  with  older 
workers.  I “derated  that  this  point  has  been  dealt  with  quite  a bit  at  this  session,  so  I need 
not  elaborate  further.  At  any  rate,  the  State  Employment  Service  offices,  I would  think,  should 

oniri^tJ^n?/^"®  information.  I would  suggest  to  those  doing  counseling  not 

nly  with  older  workers,  but  with  any  group,  that  close  operating  relations  be  developed  with 
empl^ent  service  local  offices.  They  can  be  of  considerable  help  in  providing  up-to-date  and 
r^lstic  occupational  and  job  market  information  which  is  indlspendable  for  effective  counsel- 

jyeiiii^nary  Findings  flrom  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects 

^ere  is  another  major  area  of  Information  that  I wuld  like  to  share  with  you.  based  on 
^eriences  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  About  two  years  ago,  the  Department's  Office  of  Man- 
^wer.  Automation  and  Tr^nlng  executed  a contract  with  the  National  Council  on  Aging  to  stim- 
ulate und  assist  communities  in  developing  Experimental  and  D ^monstration  projects  involving 

^ volunteer,  non-profit  agency  with  a membership  of  lead- 
labor,  social  welfare,  religion,  education  and  health.  The  objective  of  this 
^o^am  has  been  to  work  through  community  organizations  in  developing  E and  D projects  designed 
Jhem  ^0  and  over"  for  reemploSeJra^d^S 

Wp  ? ^ diverse  in  geographical  location  and  economic  makLp, 

develop  projects.  Each  project  has  a different  emphasis.  One  project 
^3  ample,  emphasizes  the  development  and  testing  of  techniques  for  assisting  workers  faced 
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with  aaas  layoff  to  prepare  for  and  obtain  suitable  earployment*  Another  is  primarily  concerned 
with  developing  and  trying  new  techniques  for  motivating  older  workers  to  enter  tredningi  ex- 
perimenting with  non-verbal  comprehension  and  Interest  measures  ^ and  providing  psychological 
support  until  occupational  adjustment  is  attained*  There  are  a number  of  other  individual  pro- 
jects besides  those  stimulated  by  NCIQA  which  are  similarly  trying  out  better  methods  and 
techniques  for  assisting  older  workers*  In  all  these  projects  counseling  has  been  playing  a 
major  role* 

The  projects  for  the  most  part  are  still  in  operationi  but  a number  of  preliminary  x'indings 
have  emerged  thus  far*  A brief  listing  of  these  may  be  of  some  value  to  those  counseling  with 
older  workers*  In  several  projects— and  this  you  have  been  hearing  a great  deal  of  in  anti- 
poverty projects— the  use  of  trained  non-professional  personS|  who  know  the  unemployed  workers 
and  have  shared  their  problems,  as  an  aid  to  the  counselor  has  been  found  to  be  helpful,  especial- 
ly in  motivating  these  people  to  accept  counseling  and  other  services  and  in  helpxng  to  sustain 
morale  during  the  period  of  service* 

Group  counseling  has  been  found  to  be  highly  useful,  as  has  been  the  experience  in  many  em- 
ployment service  offices.  It  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  dealing  with  attitudes  and  work 
habits* 

There  has  been  a surprising  frequency  and  great  disparity  of  differences  between  educational 
achievement  and  educational  level  of  clients  with  apparently  equal  educational,  employment  and 
cultural  backgrounds*  For  exaaqple,  two  females  of  the  same  race  and  age,  each  with  an  eighth 
grade  education  4io  came  in  at  the  same  time  and  were  given  the  "Wide-Range  Achievement  Test" 
scored  U*3  and  10*3  grade  levels,  respectively,  in  word  recognition  and  2*9  and  9*0  grade 
levels  in  arithmetic*  Since  such  disparity  has  a great  bearing  on  their  ability  to  le^n  new 
vocations  it  was  decided  to  place  more  emphasis  on  measuring  educational  achievement  and  less 
on  accepting  without  question  the  educational  leve\  attained  in  school* 

In  another  project  it  was  reported  that  special  instruments  and  techniques  were  needed  that 
would  fit  in  more  adequately  with  the  older  personas  environment  and  Job  situation  than  most  of 
the  typical  appraisal  methods  used  on  younger  people*  As  a result,  testing  instruments  were 
modified  to  reflect  the  culture  and  experience  of  the  group  tested  rather  than  relying  on  instru- 
ments standardized  on  general  population  groups.  One  of  the  instruments  developed  was  a Picture 
Interest  Test.  An  artist  prepared  a set  of  30  drawings  of  a man  performing  30  different  kinds 
of  Jobs*  The  drawings  are  paired  in  various  combinations  and  the  older  worker  is  asked  to  make 
his  selection  of  the  type  of  Job  that  he  would  prefer  if  he  had  the  necessary  training  and  ex- 
perieDe*  The  counselor  Inquires  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  preference  and  asks  for  comments  on 
his  likes  and  dislikes*  Much  insight  into  interest  patterns  was  gained  through  Interpretation 
of  the  man *8  cooments  and  observations*  The  essential  value  of  this  approach  aeems  to  be  in  its 
ability  to  elicit  differential  expression  of  interest  through  the  use  of  simple,  familiar,  non- 
verbal materials* 

Another  instrument  developed  was  a "Following  Directions  Test"  which  consists  of  20  graded 
Instructions  of  increasing  difficulty.  The  test  was  found  helpful  in  trying  to  Judge  how  the 
individual  can  be  expected  to  function  in  a new  learning  and  Job  situation* 

Further  Research  and  Demonstration  Needed 


Those  are  but  a few  examples  of  tht  types  of  innovation,  experimentation  and  demonstration 
that  are  used  and  are  needed  to  provide  the  instruments  and  techniques  for  counseling  effectively 
with  older  workers*  There  is  an  obvious  need  for  more  and  better  instruments  and  methods  for  use 
with  older  workers  to  assess  particularly  interests,  potentials  and  abilities.  There  is  also  a 
need  to  know  more  about  not  only  attitudes  but  the  factors  behind  attitudes  of  older  workers  to- 
ward training  and  mobility*  There  is  a need  for  more  effective  techniques  to  deal  with  the  shocks 
and  fears,  the  resistances  and  suspicions  that  many  older  workers  have  on  changing  Jobs  and  taking 
tests  and  entering  training*  We  need  to  know  more  about  the  process  of  change  occurring  in  in- 
dividuals during  middle  age  and  older  years— and  the  effect  of  these  chances  on  their  interests 
and  qualifications  for  employment*  We  need  to  know  more  about  training  methods  and  procedures 
that  are  most  effective  for  older  persons  as  distinguished  from  those  found  effective  for  younger 
persons*  We  need  to  know  more  about  occupational  trends  not  only  nationally  but  in  our  own  local- 
ities—about  the  true  educeticnal  and  skill  requirements  of  occupations— about  employer's  specifi- 
cations—and  certainly  about  what  skills  and  Jobs  are  on  the  increase  and  which  art  on  the  decline. 


Conclufllon 


But  we  cannot  wait  until  all  these  are  developed  and  successfully  demonstrated  to  assist  us 
with  the  counseling  of  older  workers.  For  the  problem  of  counseling  older  workers  is  here  and 
now.  They  are  still  a far  too  largely  neglected  segment  of  our  society.  We  do  know  that  most 
of  the  existing  principles,  methods,  techniques  and  instruments  can  be  adapted  and  applied  with 
a bit  of  understanding  and  Imagination.  And  so,  the  counseling,  training,  and  placement  of 
older  workers  can  and  should  go  on  to  an  ever-increasing  degree— ^ile  at  the  same  time  basic 
and  applied  research  is  carried  out  to  find  solutions  to  the  many  problems  we  are  confronted 
with  in  serving  older  workers  and  to  develop  more  and  better  ways  for  providing  the  services 
they  need. 
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VOCATIOHAIrlXCHNZCM:.  IXUCA!FZ(ir 

J.  Edmff  .;3Mon,  MuMgttr 
Clev«l«nd  iw  *0oart^ty  Cuter 

iimiaDucTiCH 

Rreeldent  lomdon  B.  Johnson  h«s  referred  to  the  Sixties  u the  "revolution  dccede."  The 
« 4.4  **  1?*°^  chenges,  In  ell  jduuies  of  our  ctlture,  are  taking  place  justify  this  elassl- 

ncation.  At  the  half-uay  ssark,  wo  find  oubsalvos  conAronbed  with  social  nroblesM  of  trosendous 
scope  and  li^oart. 

^ ““ffiMrotlon  to  state  that  the  people  of  the  Uhlted  States  are  participants  In  the 
Mghost  clvUlaatlon  of  all  ages,  lij  fact,  American  teehnfllogleal  and  scientific  know-how  has 
glyu  us  a Bust  wonderful  clvUlzatloo.  We  are  living  In  an  age  that  Is  simultaneously  most 
satisfying  and  most  disappointing.  Ih  this  sense  It  Is  snblvalent  In  nature.  The  decade  of  the 
slazllng  Sixties  is  anything  but  logical.  It  Is  riding  the  crest  of  national  gross  product, 

and  expanding  job  opportunities,  and  at  the  same  time  poverty  and  uneoQlaynent  Is  in  abundant 
suppLy# 

Picture,  if  you  vlU,  a men  who  died  thirty-five  yeara  ago  retusniliiig  to  thla  earth,  a full 
adult  with  his  faculties  of  the  past  intact.  How  would  he  re-act  to  the  news  that  the  American 
economy,  while  currently  realizing  a national  gross  product,  estimated  to  be  over  670  billion 
dollars  Is  also  mq^erienclng  unemplcyment  in  the  excess  of  four  million?  I am  sure  that  he 
would  find  it  moat  pand.e3dLngs 

Here,  he  would  reason,  la  an  econony  with  a national  gross  product  over  six  times  greater 
than  the  104  blUlon  dollars  national  gross  product  of  1929,1  yet,  uneanloyinent  per  thousand  is 
more  than  27  tlmss  greater.2 

^ relationship  that  ahows  an  Increasing  growth  In  job  opportunities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  unemployment  on  the  other  is  anything  hut  consistent.  I am  sure  that  our  visitor  frcm  the 
nether  world  would  find  this  most  puzzling.  In  ell  probability,  he  would  wonder,  if  excessive 
unenplcqnoent  is  a concomitant  of  industrial  progress. 

The  well-being  of  a large  Be»^,.it  of  our  population  haa  deteriorated,  as  the  result  of  the 
tremendous  rates  at  idilch  our  American  ecDnosy  has  developed.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  industry  will  need  workers  for  are  changing.  Purtheimere,  the  job- 
aeeker  will  need  more  education  and, training,  if  he  is  to  experience  success  in  his  quest  for 
employment. 

The  minority  groups  job-seekers,  because  of  their  lower  educational  level,  limited  work  ex- 
perience, end  job  discrimination,  are  the  greatest  sufferers  of  the  imbalance  condition  of  our 
social  order.  Consequ«ntly,  the  problem  of  fonnulatlng  a guidance  and  counseling  program,  to 
assist  them  in  adjusting  to  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  work,  is  no  easy  task.  For  the  siagtle 
reason,  it  must  relate  effectively  with  modem  trends  that  are  basic  to  the  emei^ng  industrial 
economy. 

Fran  the  point  of  view  of  job  attalnaent,  a minority  job-seeker  is  anyone  who  is  denied 
employment,  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  that  6Ufe  Irrelevant  to  success  in  the  x>erfomance  of 
«he  job.  In  other  words,  a mlnoarity  is  anyone  who  is  denied  en^ploynent  for  reasons  of  color, 
creed,  religion  or  natlansl  origin.  However,  the  dlsoussloa  in  this  paper  will  be  conflaed  to 
non-white  minorities. 


Istatistioal  abstract  of  U.  8.  1956,  p.  324. 

^are  Is  less  thsn  1 mlllloa  persons  unemployed  in  1929*  Moffat,  et.  al.,  Econonics, 
Principles  and  Prbblsms,  p.910.  ’ 
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In  I9b0  the  non-vhlte  population  of  the  IMted  States  totaled  20,491,443^  persons  or  about 
U.4  of  the  total  population.  They  are  listed  as  Lidian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino, 

Negw  and  ^hers.  Since  the  Negro  makes  up  about  93  per  cent  of  the  non-white  population,  he 
is  Anerica'B  minority  group  problem. 

Di  spite  of  the  fact  that  other  minorities  are  subject  to  the  evils  of  job  discrimination 
most  concern  shown  about  the  problem,  is  focused  on  the  Negro.  It  is  ny  minion  that  the  basic 
eleomts  of  the  problem  - lack  of  education  and  training,  poor  work  habits,  discrimination,  etc. 
«e  fundan^tally  the  snne  for  all  classes  of  minorities,  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  dif- 
fermces,  but  only  degree.  Consequently,  a guidance  program,  designed  to  help  the  Negro  to 
resolve  his  occupational  problem,  would  serve  equally  well  other  minorities. 

POPULATION 

The  populate  of  the  United  States  in  i960  numbered  179,323,175  persons.  This  represents 
u incase  of  It?  per  cent  over  the  previous  decade.  The  growth  during  the  1950's  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  dramatic  in  nature,"  and  is  expected  to  continue  during  the  1960's.  Tne  phrase: 
population  es^oslon  was  and  Is  on  the  lips  of  everyone* 


of  Labor  Issued,  in  I96I,  a paaq)hlet  entitled,  "Manpower  Challenge  of 
the  1^  s . One  of  the  several  forecast,  expressed  in  the  panphlet,  had  to  do  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  population  during  the  Sixties.  It  was  predicted  the  population  in  the  United  States 
would  increase,  during  the  decade,  from  a 180  million  to  208  million. 


*v.  * *u  Bt^ed  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  The  e:iq)ert8  already  are  fairly  certain 
that  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor's  population  growth  prediction,  for  the  Sixties,  is  an  under- 
stfttement • 


In  October,  1965,  the  Equitable  Life  Disurance  Coopany,  estimated  the  current  population  of 

Visa  iQc;  ^70  nAo  jj.  ^ i 


the  United  States  to  be  195,372,002,  and  that  it  is  expected  to  reach  230  million  by  1970.^  This 
2o  po’ cent  Increase  in  population  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  exceeds  that  predicted  by  the  U.  S. 
Depwtment  of  Labor  by  11  per  cent.  One  must  go  back  some  80  years,  to  the  decade  of  the  l880's 
to  find  a ten-year  period,  in  which  the  population  growth  exceeds  that  predicted  for  the  1960's. 


Labor  Force.  The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  workers  during  the  Sixties  will  exceed 
that  of  any  ten-year  period  in  history.  The  labor  force,  by  1970,  will  number  better  than  87 
million  workers.  ' 


Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  growth,  according  to  the  u.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 5 
wU^^onsist^f'jro^  workers.  In  fact,  "26  million  new  young  workers  will  enter  the  labor  force 

By  1970  there  will  be  six  million  more  wcinen  in  the  labor  force  than  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade.  The  30  million  wcinen  workers,  in  the  labor  force,  means  that  one  of 
every  three  workers  in  1970|  will  be  a woman. 


Older  workers  will  account  for  2^  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  growth  of  the  Sixties, 
every  five  workers,  in  1970,  will  be  an  older  worker. 


Two  of 


Our  Human  Resources.  The  United  States'  human  resources  are  in  abundant  supply.  Their  devel- 
^®t  is  a must  if  we  are  to  realize  the  great  potentials  made  possible  by  tne  scientific  and 
technical  knoi^-how  of  this  nation.  Therefore,  each  and  every  segment  of  our  social  order  must  con- 
tribute to  the  task  of  making  the  best  use  of  our  manpower  potential. 


S.  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  1,  Part  1,  i960. 

‘‘"Open  Market  Opportunities,"  James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  Pub'd  Tuesday,  December,  1965. 
^Manpower  Challenge  of  the  i960,  p.  6, 

^Ibld. 
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The  Occumitlcml  and  ladmtrlal  Structure  During  the  1960'i 

Beoawc  of  our  ecleatlfio  and  technologloal  taioia.hotr,  Anerioa  la  riding  the  crest  of  material 
progress.  It  Is  causing  every  coiqpaoant  of  our  Industrial  economy  to  under-go  changes  of  a radical 
nature.  This  Is  noticeable  In  the  structural  changes  that  are  taking  |d.aee  In  Industry,  In  the 
Ihtor  force  composition  and  In  the  kinds  of  occupations  Industry  idll  hanre  to  offer  Job-seekers. 
This  means,  among  other  things,  more  J<*  opportunities,  greater  productivity  and  a standard 

of  living. 

Changes  In  the  Itadustrlal  Make-up.  One  of  the  Ironies,  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  economy, 
the  fact  that  proportionately  fewer  workers  wlU  be  used  to  produce  the  goods  and  services, 
that  will  be  consumed  In  the  years  ahead. 

Of  the  workers  used  In  our  productive  efforts,  during  the  Sixties,  and  the  years  a*'*ttid, 
better  than  56  per  cent  of  them  will  be  mqployed  In  the  servlco  Industries.  The  construction  In- 
dustry Is  the  only  one,  of  the  production  Industries,  that  Is  e:Q)eeted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
servlee  Industries  In  providing  Job  opportunities  In  the  decade  of  the  *60* s.  There  Is,  as  you 
know,  an  actual  decline  In  J6b  opportunities  In  the  agriculture  Industry.  Of  the  service  In- 
dustries, only  In  transportation  and  public  utilities  will  the  growth  rate.  In  Job  opportunities, 
be  slower  than  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

Kln^  of  Jobs.  For  the  first  time.  In  the  history  of  this  Nhtlon,  there  are  more  Job  (q>- 
portunitles  In  the  service  Industries  than  In  the  poroductlve  Industries. 

lb  the  '60's  the  demand  for  engineers,  scientists,  technicians,  managerial,  sides  and  clerical 
workers  will  Increase  faster  than  will  the  demand  for  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  service  workers. 
There  will  be  no  measurable  change  In  the  nuober  of  uoskllled  workers  emplc^  in  the  *60's.  In 
contrast  with  the  mmiber  employed  in  the  '50* a.  The  percent  of  esployment,  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, will  decline  In  relation  to  such  employment  In  the  Fifties. 

The  changes  in  esplayment  emphasis  placed  on  the  several  occupational  groqps,  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  application  of  American  Ingenuity  to  the  developnnt  of  a better  wiy  of  life. 
American  teidmblogleal  know-how  has  given  us  a predondnaatly  industrial  economy;  It  has  led  to 
the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on  research;  business  organization,  because  of  It,  has  grown 
larger  and  more  complex;  It  has  caused  greater  esq^ls  to  be  placM  on  record  keeping.  One  re- 
sult of  these  developments  Is  the  growing  need  for  more  education  and  medical  services. 

EDUCATION 

A high  quality  of  education  and  training  are  prime  requisites  for  the  worker,  who  hopes  to 
compete  successfully  In  the  current  Job  market.  More  and  more  employers  will  be  looking  for 
workers  who  have,  at  least,  a high  school  diploma.  The  young  worker,  who  hopes  to  have  a suc- 
cessful Job-career,  must  prepare  himself  for  a rapidly  changing  and  more  complex  industrial  world. 
Competition  for  Jobs  will  be  much  keener. 

Bi  spite  of  the  fact,  that  a sound  fonaal  education  Is  basic  to  Job  success  in  our  current 
world  of  work,  we  have  been  told?  that  i®proximate3y  three  of  every  ten  young  workers  entering 
the  Job-market,  during  the  '60's,  will  not  finish  hl^di  school.  Bi  fact,  three  of  every  ten  of 
those,  not  finishing  hl{^  school,  will  not  complete  the  eighth  grade. 

Bt  the  past  two  decades  great  strides  have  been  made  in  closing  the  educational  gap  between 
non-iMte  and  iMte  persons  In  this  Countiy.8  In  spite  of  this,  noo-whltes  are  greatly  handi- 
capped in  their  quest  for  egqloyment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  '60's  the  median  years  of  school 
coeqileted  for  idilte  persons  23  to  29  years  of  age  was  12.3  for  both  male  and  female.  For  non- 
whites  of  the  same  age  grotp  the  medians  for  male  and  female  were  9.4  and  10.3  respectlvely.9 


?Manpower  Challenge  of  the  '6o's,  p.  16. 

®See  "Special  Labor  Force  Report  No,  33,  p.  9. 

%ee  "Notes  on  the  Economic  Situation  of  Negroes  In  U.  3."  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  p.  42. 

O 
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The  q[uality  of  the  educational  attainment  of  the  population  is  the  Important  thing;  however, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  median  years  of  education  eoapleted  total  12  or  more  uans  little,  if  it 
is  inadequate  with  regards  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  industry*  The  educator  must  view  care« 
folly  his  role  to  determine  if  his  service  to  potential  workers  in  today's  Joh  market  is  effective. 

Vocatl<Mal>Teehnical  Guidance  with  Minority 
Grotpa  in  a Cihanging  World  of  Work 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  Joh  opportunities  are  open  to  non-idilte  .lob-seekers 
today.  The  industrial  climate  is  becoming  more  favorable,  due  to  special  effort  made  by  govern- 
ments, espedally  the  Federal  govertnent,  to  place  non-whites  in  the  better  jobs.  It  is  also 
noticeable,  that  private  employers,  more  and  more,  are  voluntarily  moving  in  this  direction.  I 
realize  that  there  still  is  much,  in  fact  too  much,  job  discrimination.  Non-white  workers  ex- 
perience disadvantages  of  large  proportions,  when  caqsared  with  white  workers.^O  ^hey  are  con- 
centrated in  the  less  skilled  and  menial  jobs,  and  are  siibject  to  more  unenployment  than  are 
idilte  workers. 

m spite  of  this,  progress  in  every  direction  has  beccDte  so  encouraging  that  no  vocational 
counselor  should  hesitate  to  steer  non-^tes  in  any  and  all  career  dlrectlms.  His  only  concern 
should  be  with  the  question,  of  whether  the  factors  involved  support  the  choice  as  being  the 
right  one. 

This,  however,  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  phrase  "preparing  for 
a professional  career"  meant,  to  the  anrerage  non-white,  the  studying  of  medicine,  teaching,  law 
and  theology,  if  he  were  inclined  toward  the  skills,  his  choiee  would  come  from  the  construction 
industry.  These  are  known  as  the  traditional  career  oceiqpetlons  for  non-whites.  And  there  was 
a tendency  for  vocational  guidance  counselors  to  confine  his  choice  to  these  categories.  If  a 
nm-^lte  were  so  bold  as  to  set  his  slE^t  on  a career,  in  banking,  management,  engineering,  etc., 
he  would  soon  learn,  from  his  counselor,  that  there  were  no  opportunities  for  him  in  these  fields. 

In  the  1940*  s approximately  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  enqiloyed  non-whites  function- 
ed in  jobs  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  unskilled,  service  and  farm  workers  occupational  groups. 
Today,  slightly  better  than  97  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  enqdoyed  nm-whltes  are  functioning  in 
these  occi^atlonal  groups.  In  contrast,  31  per  cent  of  the  employed  \diltes,  in  194o, 

were  working  in  unskilled,  service  and  farm  work^  s occiqiatlonal  groiqts.  Currently,  the  percent- 
age, of  gainfully  employed  whites,  that  are  working  in  the  aforementioned  occipatlonal  groups  is 
twenty-three.  In  other  words,  in  1940,  8 of  every  10  gainfully  employed  non->rtilte  workers  were 
employed  in  the  unskilled,  farm  or  personal  service  occipatlons,  as  compared  to  3 of  every  10 
white  workers.  Twenty  years  later,  the  respective  enplcyment  ratios,  of  these  groups,  in  the 
aforementioned  occupations  are  6 of  every  10  and  2 of  every  10. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  currently,  non-white  workers,  for  the  most  port,  are  prepared  to 
function  mly  in  jbb  categories  that  are  either  obsolete,  obsolescent  or  in  which  the  competition 
is  extremely  high. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  Nation  is  keenly  interested,  in  the  most  effective  use  of  its  man- 
power potential.  All  segments  of  the  comnunlty  - government,  management,  labor,  educators,  etc.  - 
sure  urged  to  give  sesriow  attention  to  the  problem,  of  not  only  preparing  the  Nation's  manpower 
to  function  at  the  maximum  of  its  potentials,  but  also  its  utilization  to  the  highest  point  of 
productivity. 

The  responsibility  of  the  educator,  in  the  task  of  preparing  and  guiding  our  manpower 
potential  to  the  end  that  its  utilization  will  be  most  effective,  is  second  to  none.  Vlth  re- 
gards to  the  non-white  population,  the  problem  is  extremely  difficult.  Any  program  to  be  success- 
ful must  deal  with  probleais  that  are  basic  in  our  culture.  This  means  that  old  habits  must  be 
replaced  with  habits  conducive  to  the  new  trends  emanating  from  a rapidly  changing  world  of  work. 


^®See  "Special  Labor  Force  Report, " 


No.  3i,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  pp.  1-4. 


«,.f  ^ voc»tlon«l  and  owmt  guiduca,  for  non-whitaa,  auat  flrat  raoognlse 

t^t  all  dooTf  to  m Job  <nn?ort\mitie8  ara  apta  to  thMi.  Tha  future  problem,  in  thle  ren^ 

^ letter  la  oootlJigeDt  vpoa  auoh  faetora  aa 
dlacrladnatlon,  the  laek  of  education  and  J6b  eiparlanee. 

non-vhltea,  with  regard!  to  edooatlcn  and  J6b 
prejudice  la  bulo  to  theae  two  prooeaaea.  Coniequently. 

^ ^ predllectlona,  which  tend  to  coder  the  principle 
■merit  eagdoiyiTOt.  Purthemore,  the  program  imiat  recognise  that  the  training  and  Jdb  experience 

largely  to  the  fact  that,  they  have  been  denied  the  rl^t  to  partlcl- 
accepted,  by  recognised  aabhorlty,  that  the  Irhwrot 
oepacitlea  of  noniMtes  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  maadtera  of  other  grocoM.  ufttll 

w guidance  oouuelara  recognize  and  accept  thla  truth,  they  will  not  be  aueceaaSto  effectua- 
ting a program  of  guidance  baaed  upon  this  tenet.  »«JceBaim  in  errecoua- 

, Vocational  Guidance  Personnel.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  taA  of 

i^ect^  tha  ptraomtl  0ultil)ie  for  vocatlooil  guidance  and  career  couniellng  of  nciwidilteae  Ih 
the  paat,  and  even  today,  school  personnel  have  been  and  are  guilty  of  ncn«iihlt«fl  in 

if^cSpSis.;'”^*  s*iS^ 

_ Many,  fer  too  mary,  youthful  non-iMtea  have  been  advised,  by  school  personnel,  to  forset 

^eir  •JPlxetlcna.  Such  coumsI  hasn't  alway.  baen  diap««ad  kZ  t«,tT 

was  designed  to  emberraaa  and  belltUe.  * 

tl  Involved  In  a program  of  vocational  guidance,  for  non- 

^tea,  be  selected  with  care.  And  they  should  be  trained  to  deal  with  peraonhlltlea  that 
^ to  centuries  of  denial  and  rejection,  have  come  to  doubt  and  be  suspicious  of  all  positive 
in  their  to^Bt.  Such  persona  must  be  objective  enough  to  aet^aaide  thelr^udlcea. 

^ also  must  ^ivsted  by  a degree  of  eagiathy,  that  will  enable  them  to  IdentifySto  the 
? thla , a tremradous  selling  Job  la  neoeaaary.  The  elements  of  the  progrma  must 
S presented  to  the  end,  that  the  counaelee  will  feel  and  accept,  the  Suteatora, 

the  progrma,  as  pwsow  of  slnceilty  and  good  will.  Secondly,  tha  progrma  must  bewactSSr 
That  Is,  it  nurt  be  based  vpen  the  existing  Job  outlook,  in  regards  to  the  ooCTg>atior£*opport- 
u^ea  *^e^»  to  non-whltea.  m other  wards.  It  aatst  recognize  the  fact  that  the  cur^t 

iSS  tto  • new  mra,  in  Jto  opportunltlea  for  non-whltea.  One  in 

which  the  exception,  in  Job  acquisition,  has  become  the  "rule"  and  the  rule  the  "exception." 

The  RQle  of  the  Kon-Wiite  Piarent.  The  non-white  parent  is,  in  ay  opinion,  the  key  to  a 
succeasM  national  guidance  program  for  non-whltea.  His  heritage,  of  doubt,  suaplcton,  the 
lack  of  confl^ce  and  the  denial,  by  Implication,  of  his  existence,  la  a powerful  tod,  of 
oppoaltion,  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  ww.,  01 

He  hM  been  hurt  too  many  times  by  the  "no  Job"  reapocae  to  hla  application  for  work. 
C^equent^,  there  la  a tendency  for  him  to  dlacourage  the  occupational  aapiratlona  of  his 
children,  if  they  fall  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  tradltiwjsl  careers  for  non-whites. 

J!!*  associations  to  win  the  support  of  non-white  parents.  Structure 

the  organlzatl«  with  a view  to  having  the  parent-members  play  a more  active  rde.  Draw  uP  a 
^spectua  designed  to  establish  the  spirit  of  'Wklng  together"  for  the  oemBon  good,  m 
other  words,  win  the  parent's  confidence,  and  thereby  his  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Caste  System.  The  program  must  be  cognizant  of  the  caste  system  trend,  that  la 
d^^lng  in  our  society.  The  percentage  of  non-whites  caught  in  its  web  la  much  greater 
t^  that  d tto  ^tes.  Members  of  the  caate  system  embrace  social  values,  that  are  unlike 

Vfoeem  must  develop  counseling  and  test- 
ing tools  that  wm.  lend  themselves  to  meaningful  coBmunlcation  with  such  counselees. 

^lic  Segment  Sersdoe.  I think  that  consideration,  of  a serious  nature,  ehodd  be  given 
^ role,  of  the  state  «B50,aynient  servlcei  In  an  effective  vocational  guidance 
^■opam.  I am  sure  that  these  agencies  can  be  very  helpful  in  siqjplylng  factual  infoormtlon. 

^th  nga^  to  industrial  and  occupational  trends  and  labor  nrket  information,  in  general/ 
schods  should  Invdvs  state  eoplcyment  agencies  in  periodic  sesdnars  or  workshops.  In  this  way, 
perawnel  will  be  able  to  keep  abreast  with  Job  trends,  and  snplq^r  acc^S^ 
anee  of  Job-seskers  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
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ECUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 
Koy  N*  Anderson 

North  Stats  University 


The  title  assigned  to  me  for  this  panel  might  be  locked  at  frm  several  points  of  view.  If 
the  emphasis  is  placed  Mp<xx  ’'educationally'^  disadvantaged  youthi  then  should  our  focus  of  attention 
be  upon  the  "dropout"  or  the  "push  out?"  The  literattare  in  this  area  is  tremendous. 

Another  eo^hasis  night  be  placed  iqpon  the  tern  "disadvantaged."  There  is  an  expanding  litera- 
tvxe  in  this  area.  This  grcnxp  is  also  referred  to  as  culturally  dqxrived  or  culturally  different  i 
hard-core  gro<Q>S|  and  the  socio-economlcally  handicapped.  But  to  sane  the  word  handicapped  seens 
to  be  more  of  a province  of  the  physically  handicapped  or  disabledi  and  so  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  to  refer  to  this  disadvantaged  group  as  socio-economically  disadvantaged.  Other  writers  re- 
fer to  them  as  the  underpriviledgedi  or  persons  with  special  needs. 

At  least  there  may  be  more  agreement  on  the  term  youth.  Some  will  think  of  them  as  the  typical 
school  age  Childs  six  to  eighteen^  while  others  will  think  of  them  as  young  people  under  age  twenty- five. 
BOf  you  see  this  group  comes  from  all  points  along  the  educational  continuun  — elementaryi  second- 
ary»  post  high  schodli  junior  college,  college.  Ih  reality  even  the  young  adult  might  be  our 
prince  when  we  speak  of  youth.  But  we  need  not  quible  over  definitions* 

This  paper  will  be  organised  around  four  areas,  each  of  which  could  be  expanded  considerably. 

These  areas  are  (l)  a vignette  of  the  culturally  derived,  (2)  some  perceptions  of  this  group  of 
education  and  the  school,  (3)  the  role  of  guidance  services  in  working  with  the  disadvantaged, 
and  (4)  some  suggestions  for  guidelines  for  research  and  practice. 

!•  Culturally  Deprived 

In  order  to  give  us  a frame  of  reference  to  the  term  "disadvantaged,"  points  of  view  might  be 
cited  from  numerous  references,  but  one  which  synthesizes  several  points  of  view  and  one  of  the 
best,  as  I see  it,  for  this  specific  audience  is  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Barbara  Kenqjl 
in  "The  Youth  We  Haven’t  Served"  in  the  American  Vocational  Journal.  October,  1965.  I quote: 

"In  identifying  the  academically  and  socio-economically  handicapped,  the  Division  of 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  includes  those  youth  and  adults  who  live  in  communities 

or  ocme  ftom  families  ^ere  there  is  a preponderence  of  the  following  characteristics: 

— low  income 

— poor  educational  background  and  preparation 

— poor  health  and  nutrition 

— family  heads  are  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 

— excessive  unemployment 

— belonging  to  ethnic  groups  which  have  been  discriminated  against  or  have 
difficulty  in  assimilating  into  the  majority  culture 

— isolated  from  cultural,  educational  and/or  employment  opportunities 

— having  emotional  and  psychological  problems  ^ch  are  not  serious  enough 
to  require  constant  attention  or  institutionalization 

— lack  of  motivation  for  obtaining  an  education  or  acquiring  a job  skill  — 
due  to  a combination  of  envirozsttental  and  other  factors 

— dependency  on  social  services  to  meet  their  basic  needs 

— lack  of  political  power  or  community  cohesiveness  to  articxilate  and 
effectuate  their  needs" 


^Barbara  Kemp.  The  Youth  We  Haven’t  Served.  American  Vocational  Journal < I965,  40,  24-26. 
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It  !■  not  to  be  eonetrued  that  the  edueatlooally  dlsadnntaged  youth  flf  neatly  into  one  of 
^■e  categorlee,  but  aoet  often  they  idll  be  In  eemral  of  theee  oategorlee  and  f coT' acnet  poroba^ 
bly  In  all  of  tbeM  oategorlee. 

2.  Their  Perceptlone  of  Education  and/or  School 

The  toplo  atalgned  la  eduoatlooally  diaadvantaged  and  la  uaed  aa  an  adverb  •>«  by  mana  of 
education  or  fron  the  viewpoint  of  education.  Thia  aay  be  oonoelved  aa  "education"  or  aa  "aohool." 
Aa  RleaaaanS  polnta  out,  It  la  education  veraua  the  aohool  and  that  education  la  dealred  by  the 
culturally  deprived  nore  than  la  generally  reoognlaed.  If  they  want  education,  then  ve  muat  e«- 
aalne  our  aohool  praotlcea  and  the  attltudea  of  aducatora  toward  the  nMninga  of  education  for 
thla  apeclal  group. 

The  ailddle-olaaa  citizen  conoelvea  the  aohom  ayateai  aa  knotAedge  for  Its  own 

salce.  But  thla  la  not  always  the  coneeptlon  of  the  culturally  deprived.  They  desire  education 
for  vocational  Iqarovenent.  Conaequently,  there  la  a wide  gap  between  education  and  the  school. 

We  do  not  really  understand  or  really  get  to  knew  the  feelings  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
Waa^t^^  youthjv  reading  about  than  and  their  prbblsna  by  reading  Rlesanan’s  The  cmturally 
Deprived  Child,  or  Sells'  et.  al..  Intelligence  and  Cultural  Dlfferenoea,  or  Ryawm's  The  Values 
gystena  of  yferent  Qaasea,  or  Sohulberg'a  What  Makes  Saagy  Run.  These  vicarious  aq>erlences 
are  a part  of  our  own  understanding,  but  we  aoiat  do  aiore,  we  need~to  have  soma  first  hand  con- 
ttot  with  dlMd7tntag6td  3routh  to  roally  undoritond  thoua 

Ae  a counselor  educator  I felt  that  It  was  Inouabent  i®oo  aie  to  try  to  understand  how  bcob 
of  these  dropouts"  perceived  their  educational  and  school  experiences.  I also  felt  that  It  was 
lagKjrtant  for  ne  to  try  to  understand  the  role  of  a counselor  with  a groi®  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

It  was  ay  privilege  to  participate  in  a program  called  Cparatlon  Second  Chance  made  poasl- 
ble  by  a grant  to  the  Korth  Carolina  Department  of  Administration  flfom  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Aut^tlm  and  Tr^nlng  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adadniatratlon 
at  Lincoln  County  In  the  Mednont.  The  central  purpose  of  Operation  Second  f!hanr»  (obc)  was  to 
train  school  dropouts  for  enployment.  Dr.  Raman  Chansky,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Research 
In  our  School  of  Zdueatlon  was  the  project  director. 3 

It  was  the  hope  to  teach  the  jobless  a trade  and  to  Increase  the  level  of  technical  coagM- 
tence  of  the  uneqpl<qred.  Bqployment  status  does  not  happen  by  chanoe.  Rather  It  Is  a logical 
^ooBH  of  training.  The  kind  of  training  program  and  the  degree  of  coa^petence  of  the  trainee. 

It  Is  assumed,  definitely  affect  eagd.oynent,  but  enploymant  as  well  as  training  msy  be  related 
to  personal  attributes  of  the  trainee.  The  mom  able  ml^t  be  expected  to  perfotn  better 
the  less  able  tasks  damsndlng  more  mental  ability.  The  moore  cooperative  worker  might  be  ex- 
pected to  work  better  than  toe  less  cooperative  at  tasks  like  these  In  brick  masonry,  stated 
another  way,  a tratoee  brings  his  ii.dlvldual  attribute  "mix"  Into  the  training  situation.  Ele- 
ments within  this  'mix"  are  related  to  success  in  training.  These  eleaients  plus  success  in 
training  have  a bearing  on  employment.  Eh^loynent,  however,  hinges  igpon  factors  like  job  oppor- 
tunities, personnel  practices,  and  wage  incentives;  all  of  irtilch  are  extrinsic  to  training. 

Some  of  the  reactions  found  were  (1)  the  dropout's  view  of  the  reasons  and  causes  for  early 
school  leaving  was  quite  different  from  that  of  his  teachers  and  principals,  (2)  the  absence 
of  relevance  of  learning  to  the  potential  dropout's  aspirations  set  the  stage  for  him  to  beceane 
a nonpartlclpant  In  school,  (3)  the  withdrawal  was  spurred  on  by  student's  and  teacher's  re- 
jection because  he  does  not  feel  a pert  of  the  school  body,  (4)  we  found  he  reads  below  grade 
level,  he  falls  many  subjects,  he  achieves  little  relative  to  ability,  and  participates  little 
In  extra-curricular  activities,  (5)  he  was  greeted  with  hostility,  pity  had  been  extended  to 
hin|  toOe 


Rlessman,  The  Culturally  Deprived  (Billd.  New  York:  Harper,  1962. 

%.  M.  Chansky,  Itotapped  Goodt  The  Rehabilitation  of  wjjgi  School  Dropouts. 
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The  schodl  personnel  lack  understanding  of  their  special  needs  and  problems,  or  they  Ignore 
them.  They  do  not  speak  the  same  language  of  the  school  personnel.  Certainly  they  were  affected 
by  the  prevailing  values  in  the  schools,  but  they  often  do  not  have  the  economic  resources,  ex- 
perience, background,  or  social  values  to  gain  them.  They  set  up  a verbal  facade  which  becomes 
difficult  to  penetrate.  This  facade  was  adaptive  because  it  permits  them  to  maintain  themselves 
in  a basically  laiftriendly  society.  As  one  said,  "if  you  try  to  do  the  work  to  pass,  they  would 
say  that  you  are  not  trying."  They  found  the  OSC  teachers  more  syn^pathetlc  and  that  they  cared 
about  individual  students.  The  enroUee  found  OSC  more  satisfying  than  previous  public  school 
experience.  A majority  were  excited  that  they  could  laprove  in  reading,  geometry  and  history. 

As  Riessman**  points  out  in  his  chapter  on  The  Slow  Gifted  Child,  that  he  comnunicates  on  a 
different  wave  length  and  cites  the  deprived  child  with  having  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Physical  and  visual  rather  than  aural 

2.  Content-centered  rather  than  fomwcentered 

3.  Externally  oriented  rather  than  introspective 

4.  Problem-centered  rather  than  abstract-centered 

5.  Inductive  rather  than  deductive 

6.  Spatial  rather  than  ten^oral 

7.  Slow,  careful,  patient,  perserverlng  (in  areas  of  Importance)  rather 
than  quick,  clever,  facile,  flexible  (1962,  pg.  73) 

3.  The  Role  of  Guidcnce  Services 

Now  that  we  have  tried  to  understand  how  the  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  are  perceived 
and  how  they  perceive  their  public  school  experience,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  role 
of  the  guidance  services  in  meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

Barbara  Kenp^  stated  in  a paper  read  at  the  recent  American  Vocational  Association  Conven- 
tion in  Miami  that  a survey  had  been  conducted  by  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  Education  of  109  counselors  in  l8  major  cities  revealed  that  many  school  counselors  working  in 
socio-economlcally  depressed  connmnities  of  low  income  families  and/or  minority  ethnic  groiqps 
have  found  more  satisfaction,  more  sense  of  acconplishment,  more  appreciation,  and  more  challenge 
than  when  they  worked  with  youths  more  attuned  to  their  own  ciatural  value  system. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  this  finding  on  the  part  of  school  counselors  because  the  school 
experience  of  the  disadvantaged  has  been  one  in  \rtiich  he  was  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole.  To 
be  sure,  schools  have  been  slowly  developing  ^programs  to  increase  their  holding  power,  and  guid- 
ance services  have  increased,  but  have  they  met  the  needs  of  various  special  groips? 

Changing  school  policies  is  easy  enough.  Correlating  the  newer  school  practices  with  the 
newer  policies  meets  several  obstacles.  Practices  once  established  tend  through  inertia  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Mentally  the  counselors  and  teachers  reconcile  their  old  ways  with  the  newer 
policies.  Changing  the  name  of  their  activity,  however,  does  not  change  the  activity  itself. 

Counseling  is  no  panacea.  Alone  it  may  help  the  student  face  life  with  greater  equanimity. 
Together  with  the  teachers  and  eubnlnistrators  and  other  schoo]  persomel  such  as  the  nurse,  the 
social  worker  and  the  school  psychologist,  the  school  environment  might  be  changed.  Nor  is  it 
just  a school  problem.  It  is,  in  fact,  a concern  of  the  entire  coranunity  because  the  student 
may  be  acting  out  in  school  problems  caused  elsefdiere. 

Clients  conduct  themselTCS  in  a manner  to  please  the  counselor.  The  trained  counselor  should 
be  prepared  far  this.  Also  he  should  be  prepared  for  counter- transference,  or  volleys  of  agres- 
sion aimed  at  what  he  represents.  In  both  situations  he  should  not  confuse  the  client's  words 
with  the  spirit  in  which  he  speaks  them. 

The  school  counselor  may  help  the  youth  face  the  unpleasant  and  speak  about  their  fears. 

This  would  clear  the  way  for  the  individual  to  develop  more  realistic  aspirations  for  himself, 


4 

r.  Rlessman,  The  Culturally  Deprived  Child.  New  York:  Harper,  I962. 

^Barbara  Kenro,  Speech  delivered  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention, 
Miami,  Florida,  December,  I965. 
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to  dtvlM  alt«nMtlY«  p«ths  to  attainlac  hit  go«li  and  tmuriag  ftruatratlona,  and  bahara  hanaon- 
looaly  vlth  othaara. 

Si  a coaualiiig  altuatlon,  atudanta  Kill  aiptrlanoa  oatharaia,  to  dlaeharga  bottled  tan- 
alon.  Fraquantly  tba  ralaaaa  of  tUa  tanaloo  la  aofflclant  to  alloir  him  to  aaa  hia  probiana 
more  elaarljr  aa  mil  aa  the  altematlTa  adlutlona  in  parapaotlTe.  CooBaallng  magr  ha  aupportlm. 
Stndenta  hare  woricad  out  ahlotlona  to  their  proUama  hot  are  anoouragad  to  aotuallM  than  after 
they  have  firat  eheokad  them  vlth  aa  Intaraatad  adult. 

Vocational  eounaallag  la  a primary  need  for  thla  group.  Through  oatharaia  and  atvportlva 
counaaling  it  might  help  the  IndiTldual  to  ovarooma  the  fear  of  being  unanoeaaaful. 

The  oounaalor'a  day  la  more  than  the  regular  achool  day.  It  may  be  aaoaaaary  to  ham  emn- 
Ing  office  houra  for  the  paranta.  Bapeclally  for  thla  aoelo-aconeado  group  aa  It  la  almoat 
Impoaalbla  for  than  to  ooaa  during  the  aobool  houra. 

Group  guldanoa  la  an  important  tachnlqoe  and  can  be  uaad  affactlmly  with  diaadvantagad 
youth.  Ouda.  Dunoan,  and  Haadovao  in  a aurmy  of  "groqp"  or  "aultlpla"  oounaeling  found  Aram 
a aaa^la  of  ^ dlffarant  aanior  authora  that  group  counaaTlng  approdmataa  a 'real  life  altuatlon' 
and  repraaanta  a amall  coanunlty  of  peara  throuid>  iddoh  each  maaibar  can  'teat  reality, ' 'practice 
Idantlfloatlon, ' 'obtain  feedback,'  for  the  purpoae  of  Improving  'aalf-undaratanding'  and  'aelf- 
aeeeptanee,'  undaratandlng  of  othera  and  acceptance  of  othera  or,  generally  apaaklng.  Improving 
interperacoal  relatlona....  It  alao  prcantea  the  'mutual  aharlng  of  Ideaa,  problama,  ezperlencea 
and  faellnga*  uaually  alleviating  cne'a  'feeling  of  being  different... and  that  grotp  oounaeling 
'flacllltatoa  the  effectlm  appllcatlaa  of  peer  group  preaaure. ' 

Ote  of  the  diaadvantagea  Hated  vaa  that  thla  technique  requlraa  a more  akUlfUL  counaelor; 
for  example,  expertneaa  In  grocp  dynamloa  and  greater  aenaltlvity.  The  majority  of  the  respond- 
anta  Indicated  that  they  had  formal  training  In  group  work,  but  when  aakad  to  report  on  the  type 
of  group  work,  the  majority  mentioned  It  haa  been  with  cUHege  atudenta.  It  would  aeem  that  In 
any  training  program  for  groiq>  guidance  we  try  to  make  provialona  for  our  tralneea  to  ham  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  groiq>a  from  the  aoolo-economloally  diaadvantagad  aa  wall  aa  with  college 
atudenta.  A few  had  worked  with  dropouta  and  potential  dropouta. 

DuncanJ  in  a atudy  of  ahort-term  groi9  oounaeling  on  aelected  characteriatlca  of  culturally 
deprived  ninth  grade  atudenta,  found  in  hla  aample  that  ahort-tem  groip  counaellng  nmde  deprive 
ad  ninth  grade  male  atudenta  feel  more  free  to  report  problami  both  in  the  erea  of  homa  and 
fudly  than  do  a almllar  groip  of  famalea.  Through  thla  aiqwrimental  approach  ha  fait  that 
grotq)  counadlng  waa  an  effectlm  means  of  having  atudenta  to  begin  to  deal  effactlvaly  with 
■ome  of  their  prOblema. 

The  technique  of  group  counseling  may  be  the  "acres  of  diamonds"  for  constructlm  work  with 
the  educationally  diaadvantagad.  Certainly  It  offers  a good  potential  for  further  reaearch. 

4.  Sene  Suggeatlona  for  Guldellnea  for  Resaareh  and  Rfactlee 

It  la  Important  for  the  counaelor  to  work  with  vocational  and  technical  educatora  to  develop 
attitudes  as  to  the  worthwhlleneas  of  ell  types  of  work.  In  mv  <9lnlon  this  will  maan  that  m 
need  to  atart  In  the  elaawntery  sehod.  A n»ber  of  atudlea  ham  been  made  which  will  help  ua 
Identify  the  eduoatlcnally  disadvantaged  in  the  elementary  gredea. 

We  ham  already  launched  a research  program  for  Shaping  Ilaxlbla  Vocational  Behavior  In 
Youth  at  North  Carolina  State  Ublveralty.  The  purpoaea  of  the  program  tret 

1.  To  devlee  teaching  and  oounaeling  proeedurea  which  befit  rcadablon  of  certain  orlaea  In 
vocational  education. 

2.  To  link  camblnatlons  of  abllltlea,  aohdlaatlc  aehlevaasnt,  vocational  Intareata,  and 
work  atratagiaa  to  receptivity  to  generalist  counseling  and  generalist  technical  training  at  two 
grade  lemlat  flm  end  eight. 


^0.  M.  Qaida,  and  J>  A.  Duncan,  and  I.  N.  Maadowa.  Survey  of  "Qrota>"  or  "Multiple"  Counaaling 
Mlmaognphad,  Uflp^lshad  manuscript,  Itolvwslty  of  Qecrgla,  Atbana,  Oec^a,  August,  196$. 

O *^1.  A.  Duncan  and  G.  M.  Oasda.  Slctifteant  Contant  of  Group  Counaaling  Seaalona  With  Cultural- 
FRJ^^  Dufiifiid  Studanta.  GUpwllahad  manusorlpi,  Dhl'^mlty  of  Georgia,  Athena,  MorgTaT 
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3.  To  link  combinations  of  abilities,  scholastic  achievement,  vocational  interests  jid  work 
strategies  to  age,  sex,  race,  Industry-agrlcnlture  ratio  In  a commmlty,  occupational  responsibil- 
ity of  a parent,  and  status  of  place  of  residence. 

To  explore  the  viability  of  several  ways  to  categorize  human  resources. 

It  is  anticipated  that  programs  to  be  developed  will  engage  potential  dropouts  and  potential- 
ly undereinployed  future  workers  In  educational  eacperlences  which  are  personally  relevant.  Such 
training  experiences  alone  wiU  better  prepare  the  disadvantaged  for  the  world  of  work.  Equally 
Important,  however,  is  this  — by  becaalng  more  involved  In  personally  relevant  school  activities, 
students  wlU  more  easily  experience  success.  Their  successes  will  generate  and  sustain  moti- 
vation for  school.  Hopefully  the  result  will  be  better  educated  and  more  ccapetent  working 
citizens. 

To  start  with,  the  attribute  blends"  of  age,  sex,  and  racial  group  will  be  surveyed. 

1.  What  are  the  "attribute  blends"  of  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  graders? 

2.  Are  the  "attribute  blends"  of  Negroes  different  from  those  of  Caucasians? 

3.  Are  the  "attribute  blends"  of  males  at  each  grade  level  different  from  those  of  females? 

there  differences  in  the  "attributive  blends"  between  coonunlties  predomlnatly 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  service? 

5.  Are  there  differences  in  the  "attributive  blends"  of  comounltles  differing  In  economic 
status? 

This  research  r-^gram  is  funded  for  l8  months  and  it  is  anticipated  it  will  be  extended  two 
or  three  years  more. 

Other  suggested  programs  might  be  considered  are; 

1.  Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  competencies  needed  by  school  counselors,  college 
counselors,  employment  counselors,  etc.,  and  so  we  might  add  another.  What  are  the  educational 
and  vocational  ccmpetencles  that  will  be  required  of  vocational  counselors  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  work  In  meeting  the  need  of  educationally  disadvantaged  and  the  hard-core  unemployed.  One 
result  of  such  a study  would  be  the  publication  of  guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  counselors 

to  serve  in  thls  laportant  area  of  our  society. 

2.  A number  of  demonstration  projects  such  as  Operation  Second  Chance  and  many  other  MDTA 
programs  have  been  phased  out.  It  is  laportant  that  seme  follow-up  studies  be  made  to  evaluate 
the  programs  and  the  individuals  who  have  participated  in  these  various  programs. 

3-  The  development  of  a sequential  series  of  demonstrations,  lectures,  film  strips,  etc., 
to  be  used  by  various  programs  to  help  develop  good  work  habits. 

4.  A research  study  to  determine  the  level  of  visual  perception  of  school  dropouts  enrol- 
led in  a training  program  in  ccsparlson  to  In-school  students  of  the  same  educational  level  as 
that  of  the  dropout.  The  purpose  would  be  to  stxidy  visual  perception,  especially  the  closure 
phenonena  as  a factor  in  academic  achievement.  (Hlgglns-Wertman  Test:  Threshold  of  Visual  Clo- 
sure, published  by  Haidc  Associates,  31  South  Lake  Avenue,  Albany  3,  New  York.) 

5.  A research  project  to  develop  a "measuring  device"  that  could  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
relationships  between  the  study  habits  and  work  habits  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Such 
an  instrument  will  have  to  be  orientated  to  a grade  level  from  three  to  six.  We  have  such  de- 
vices for  college  students  and  high  school  students. 

6.  A canqjrehenslve  study  of  the  Lapact  of  the  School  System  Upon  Occupational  Choice.  This 
might  be  a three  pronged  approach; 

(a)  The  Role  Theory  of  the  Vocational  Counselor  (Neal  Gross,  Ward  G.  Mason,  and  A.  W. 

Explorations  in  Role  Analysis.  J.  Wiley  4 sons.  New  York,  1958).  It  could  be  approach- 
ed from  role  clarity,  role  concensus  and  role  conflict  of  the  vocational  counselor.  Also  the 
"role  set"  (Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social  Structure  Revised,  Free  Itess.  Macmillan 
'’^ny.  New  York,  1957).  

ERIC 
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(*>)  A MeoBd  MpiBt  Bight  bt  tlM  rtUtleoB 
JtetiTi  Mlfl  teflaltiou  of  pofltlon  InotalMntf. 


botvMB  emtanl  rol«  teflaitioiit  mA  th«  nib- 


probliB  fw  atudy  oonetning  th«  rol«  ef  th«  ToettioMl  eoonMlar  !•  th* 

9<irtnmac*,  Broadly  eonotlTad,  tho  gnoatlcn  ilnanoncmi 
nhtthtt  or  net  thi  Toeatloaal  counatlor  hu  ony  Inflwnoo  on  tho  oounooioo. 

pootauoM  hold  by  thooo  in  atieh  pooltiono  oi  prinolpolo.  toonhori  and  atudontot  ond  fti  umi 
tho  offooto  of  oounoolini  vpon  otudont  doolaiono.  ««««"  ona  aouo«nco|  ond  (3)  W 


Ja  eloolnc,  a^r  I soy  ooeh  of  us  spook  offootlvoly  of  our 
hotro  oonfldonoo  in  us  rogardloss  of  tho  lorel  ot  ohioh  m uoxk. 


In  tho  dogroo  that  others 
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APPROACHES  TO  IMPROVING  THE  IMAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Moderator;  William  B*  Logan 
Public  relations;  V/alter  W.  Seifert 
Vocational  education;  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker 
Sociolo^!  Shailer  Thomas  and  Ronald  G.  Corwin 
Labor;  Otto  Pragan 
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HIELIC  RELATlONSs  THE  KK  TO  UKDERSTANDIHG  AND  SUPPORT 

Walter  W.  Seifert 
The  Ohio  State  Ublveralty 


Qement  Attlee  once  made  a perceptive  observation  that  "The  people  of  this  world  are  Islands, 
shouting  at  each  other  over  seas  of  misunderstanding." 

As  life  00  this  globe  beccoes  IncreaslntfLy  eonplex,  and  miracles  of  science  bring  peoples 
^oser  t^ether  In  a idiyslcal  sense,  in  other  very  iiqportant  ways  we  seen  to  grow  further  and  fur- 
tnoT  apart* 


We  all  know  this  is  true  cm  the  international  scene,  and  most  of  us  professionals  are  keenly 
sensitive  to  its  lin^Llcatloos  In  our  hl^  specialized  field*.  Everywhere  I go— to  meetings 
Biyslclans,  Lawyers,  Ihdustrlallsts,  and  Educators,  I hear  the  sane  conplaint:  "No  one  outside 

this  profession  aeens  to  understand  vbat  we  are  trying  to  do,  >*y  it  is  vitally  needed,  md  what 
we  have  accongaished."  * 


My  own  profession.  Public  Relations,  builds  bridges  of  understanding  between  these  Isclated 
Islan^.  We  ^leve  that  public  opinion  is  the  ruling  force  in  democracies,  and  that  the  people 
will  favor  those  who  do  good  and  see  that  they  get  reasonable  credit  for  it." 

That  little  woord  "see"  la  keenly  Inportant  in  this  context.  It  alludes  to  the  fact  that  you 
wt^lcally  receive  public  credit  for  your  fine  product  or  service,  it  underscores  the 
truth  that  virtue  is  not  its  own  reward  in  our  modem  hljjhlywcoBpetitlve  society;  that  in  the 
wor^  of  a Mbllcal  injunction  you  must  "Let  your  light  so  shine  among  men  that  they  will  see  your 
good  works,  it  was  expressed  in  rather  unacademic  terms  by  this  recent  poem; 


man  ^o  whispers  down  a well 
About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell 
Will  never  make  as  many  dollars 
As  the  man  who  climbs  a tree  and  boilers." 


Nw  please  don  t get  the  idea  I am  advocating  that  our  Vocational  Technical  educators  should 
spend  half  their  time  promoting  what  they  do  in  the  other  half.  A aound  public  relations  program 
dw  ^ require  aqrthlng  llte  that.  NOr  does  it  postulate  the  heresy  that  "telling"  la  as  Im- 
port^ as  the  basic  doing.  slaplest  words,  an  effective  pdbllc  relations  program  is  based 

on  Performance  Recognized,  and  we  must  never  forget  the  performance  is  first. 


. considerations  In  planning  VR  progress  la  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every 

^tltirtlm  ^ every  academic  discipline  alrea^  naa  existing  ptibllc  relations,  it  is  "the  sua 
total  of  what  all  who  know  you  think  about  you,  feel  about  you  end  do  about  you. " This 
^s  moving  vp  or  down  or  stays  idiere  it  is.  A planned  phbllc  relations  program  will  pay  heavy 
dividends,  in  sqr  view,  by  moving  your  existing  public  isnge  foonrerd. 


justice  Holmea  and  Brandele,  in  their  famous  "Marketplace  Declalon"  said  that  America  makes 
its  decisions  day  after  day  in  the  market^ace  of  public  <5>inlon.  They  referred  especially  to 
our  various  public  fonmia,  including  nswspapers,  radio,  television  and  the  nrtiunnB  of  fence 
gossips  that  go  on  all  the  time.  They  said  that  each  idea— such  as  Vocational-Technical 
tlcn— is  entitled  to  a full  and  fair  hearing  before  these  fcrmsl  and  Informsl  courts  of  public 
opinion.  They  iaqaied  that  each  proposition  must  be  continuously  and  articulately  represented  to 
tte  Amwlcan  people  or  they  will  vote  thuabs  down.  The  also  implied  that  no  institution  or  aca- 
. ® discipline  like  Vocational-Technical  Education  can  afford  the  luxury  of  sllencetthat  those 

TOO  draw  their  support  from  the  pe<^e  must  report  back  to  the  people  all  the  time. 
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This  is  why  public  relations  has  quadrupled  in  size  during  the  25  years  I've  been  a practition- 
er. No  hospital,  no  large  school  system,  and  no  university  can  possibly  escape  this  bbllgaticm  to 
share  honest,  interesting  information.  That's  why  you'll  find  dozens  of  specialized  people  on  this 
canpus  v»ho  spend  their  time  prcmoting* 

Those  who  fall  to  report  their  progress,  and  Just  hope  for  the  best,  give  theW  critics  the 
entire  field.  There  are  always  trends  that  need  e:q)laining,  questions  that  cry  for  answers,  and 
achleycsoents  that  ache  to  be  told* 

To  get  right  down  to  your  field,  I submit  this  evidence  as  an  outsider  who  has  never  studied 
in  it,  1*0  mashes  his  thumb  each  time  he  wields  a hanmer,  and  i*o  wishes  he  had  at  lease  one  course 
in  motor  mechanics:  " ' 

Out  in  the  marketplace  of  public  opinion  I've  heard  for  years  such  statements  as  these: 

"The  best  kids  take  che  classical  course.  Only  the  boneheads  take  shop." 

"Most  shop  classes  in  our  big  cities  are  largely  custodial,  to  keep  the  brats  froa  slicing  up 
one  another."  ^ 

And,  in  recent  months,  I've  often  heard  it  said,  "Now  that  coiqruters  will  run  most  machines 
we  won't  need  workers  anymore."  (l  always  smile  at  that  word  "workers"  because  it  carries  the  ’ 
implication  that  management  doesn't  work.) 

I suspect  that  each  of  you  has  logical  answers  to  all  of  these  questions,  and  I sulolt  that 
you  must  speak  tp  and  out  so  your  detractors  do  not  speak  without  rebuttal.  This  is  said  in  the 
firm  belief  that  if  you  "give  light"  the  American  peojle  will  nw-Ttp  good  Judgments. 

In  an  effort  to  slnqaify  the  rather  ccnqlex  functions  of  public  relations  we  have  grouped 
them  together  in  the  mnemonic  RACE. 

The  "R"  stands  for  research-~finding  out  what  your  problems  are  and  postulating 
solutions  • 

The  "a"  means  action— actually  doing  things  that  make  news  well  worth  reporting. 

"C"  is  for  comnunicatioo — sharing  honest  information  with  all  public  concerned, 
so  they  will  understand  and  favor  the  enterprise  you  are  engaged  in. 

"E"  caiq)letes  the  cycle  with  evaluation— ascertaining  how  well  each  phase  of  your 
public  relations  programs  worked,  how  many  people  it  reached,  and  what  attitudlnal 
Improvements  resulted. 

At  the  risk  of  gross  iimodesty,  I urge  each  person  who  wants  to  engage  in  public  relations 
activity  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  professional  courses  now  offered  by  certain  leading  universi- 
ties like  Ohio  State.  For  those  i*o  find  this  Impossible,  I now  shall  sunnarize  the  highlights 
of  the  entire  curriculum  in  a brief  checklist: 

I.  Research: 

Have  you  established  IR  goals? 

Do  you  have  a IR  budget? 

Do  you  have  a IR  project  timetable  and/or  flowchart? 

Do  you  know  current  Industrial  demands  for  Vo/Tech/Ed  graduates? 

Do  you  study  economic  trends  seeking  favoring  flaws? 

Are  you  an  active  member  of  your  professional  societies  or  Just  a nmmhpy  in  name  only? 

Haw  you  pinpointed  the  nature  and  scope  of  each  of  the  publics  that  affect  the  future  of 
Vo/Tecb/Ed,? 


fte 

b. 

Ce 

d. 

e. 

f. 


O 
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program  to  reach  each  of  these  publics  continuously  and 

1.  Do  you  know  exactly  what  Image  of  Vo/Tech/Ed.  you  want  to  transmit? 

occasionally  "test  the  line"  to  learn  why  and  how  you  get  the  students  you  do, 
ana  wy  you  don’t  get  others  vho  sew  logical  prospects? 

h.  ^ you  follow  the  progress  of  your  Vo/iech/Ed.  graduates  in  an  effort  to  prove  the  value 
or  your  courses? 

2,  Action; 

a.  Have  you  the  best  possible  "ftoduct"  or  "service"  to  seU?  (Vo/lech/Ed. ) 

b.  Do  you  encourage  and  recognize  special  student  projects? 

c.  Do  your  people  create  dynamic  displays  for  special  school  ni^ts,  county  fairs,  etc.? 

d.  Do  your  best  students  enter  state  and  national  competitions? 

e.  Do  you  publicize  achievements  of  faculty  and  students  in  Vo/lech/Ed.? 

f.  Do  you  speak  on  your  subject  to  service  clubs,  fteshman  assemhlles,  etc.? 

g.  Do  you  Involve  Industrialists  in  your  classroom  program  as  speakers  and/or  advisers?  fAn 

ounce  of  meaningful  participation  is  worth  a ton  of  cdd  prlntbd  words.)  ^ 

***  ^IdSjref*  ^ special  events  like  conmunlty  Sesqaicentennlals? 

1.  Do  you  prepare  visual  aids  on  your  local  program  to  make  talk  aand  discussions  more  graphic? 

leaders  visit  your  schools  or  area  do  you  help  them 
make  effective  news?  (nress-Radlo>!!V  News  Conference). 

k.  Do  you  organize  and  publicize  field  trips  by  students? 

l^aSonTproSaimr^*^**  ^ supervision  plan,  conduct  and  evaluate  local  public 

taoTO?  ^ ^ «nd  present  HI  workshops  to  help  get  the  values  of  Vo/lech/Ed.  well- 

3.  Cnmminlcation; 

interpreting  and  promoting  Vo/lech/Ed.  to  your  present 
students?  (Your  best  prospects  are  your  present  customers.) 

b.  Do  you  cea^cate  the  values  oi  your  field  to  prospective  students?  To  your  staff  col- 
leap;^  To  your  school  administrators?  Your  School  Board?  Your  Parent  Public?  Your 
Btdustnal  and  Civic  Leaders?  Your  General  Public? 

c.  Do  you  send  regular  news  and  feature  releases  to  your  schod  papers? 

d.  ^ you  send  rdeases  to  your  local  ftess.  Radio  and  TV,  directed  to  the  right  reporters? 

Do  you  cover  the  veekly  papers  also? 

invite  star  reporters  to  ccme  to  your  workshops  and  cover  big  stories 
first-hand?  (Nov  and  then  on  an  exclusive  basiS|  not  divulged  to  others?) 

'■  trorf.  to  airtrlrt:,  .oo  o.tlon.1  pro- 
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g.  Do  youjoBBudcate  with  prospective  Vo/Tech/Ed.  teachers,  to  help  secure  the  future  of 
your  profession? 
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Evaluation; 

*■  ■*  **“  ““  **•  '“>»  ‘0 p*iii  „. 

!)•  Do  you  report  on  ER  progress  to  your  sx^)eriors7 

C.  Do  you  ke^  a PR  scrapbook,  showing  positive  proof  of  broad  public  contacts? 
d.  Have  you  ever  coB5>ared  PR  results  with  previous  years? 

Itecaf H?  aSSf  ‘ ’*• 

Dr.  Sibling  said  this  about  school  public  relations  in  a recently  recorded  talk* 

3f££rss  ss-rs  s.“sir.-ss.’:  i:  a 

rt«t"S^SSitLSrSS  S •“<*  'Won. 

clrto  ero,^,  Oh,^.,,  i.to  onion. 

on 

^Olng.,  The  nor  «„n,  ptfaio.  ert  no  b«  o.,  O..  .....  CL, 

is  the  i^lir^rtl^!^*  education  must  be  bulwarked  by  understanding  and  siipport.  This 
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APPROACHES  TO  MODIFYING  THE  IMAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Byrl  R,  Shoemakar 

Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, State  of  Ohio 


During  the  years  that  I served  as  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educection,  and 
then,  in  more  recent  years  as  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  members  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Staff  have  constantly  pushed  for  the  employmeiit  of  a public  relations  person  on  a full- 
time basis  as  a part  of  the  State  Staff  personnel.  I have  consistently  resisted  this  push, 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  devclopieat  of  a good  image  for  vocational  education  throughout 
the  State  vould  have  little  relationship  to  the  efforts  of  such  a public  relations  person. 

During  this  fall,  I have  received  by  way  of  a clipping  service,  approximately  eight  hundred 
newspaper  articles  published  in  newspapers  throughout  Ohio,  Not  one  of  these  articl  as  was  written 
by  a member  of  our  Staff  or  by  members  of  local  vocational  education  staffs.  In  all  of  those 
articles,  only  three  could  be  counted  as  critical  of  vocational  education. 

Approximately  ten  years  ago,  ;rtien  Ralph  Ifoward  was  still  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
we  brought  before  our  Division  Staff  some  public  relations  and  public  inforn<ation  experts.  All 
of  them  pointed  up  the  values  of  good  communications  and  the  importance  of  using  the  various  com- 
munications media,  ftit,  two  things  from  this  meeting  have  remained  with  me  as  technitiuas  for 
developing  a good  public  relations  program.  The  concepts  seem  very  simple,  but,  many  of  the  im- 
portant  things  in  life  are  simple • 

1.  If  your  cause  is  Just,  fight  for  it. 

2.  Do  a good  Job  and  tell  others  about  it. 

I believe  that  too  often  we  confuse  the  concept  of  publicity  with  the  area  of  public  relations. 
Good  publicity  is  desirable,  but  it  is  only  a part  of  good  public  relations:  perhaps  it  is  the 
minor  part  of  public  relations, 

I believe  that  in  (Biio  we  have  made  a big  step  toward  the  development  of  a good  image  for 
vocational-technical  education.  Throughout  Ohio  discussions  between  school  personnel  and  between 
school  personnel  and  the  business  community  are  concerned  not  with  "why"  or  "whether"  vocational 
education,  but,  "how"  and  "^rtien"  vocational  education, 

I believe  that  our  efforts  over  the  past  number  of  years  have  reached  certain  publics,  and 
developed  within  those  publics  a good  image  of  vocational  education,  I believe  that  school  ad- 
mlM^ators  throughout  Ohio  have  a good  image  of  vocational  education,  respect  its  place  in  the 

sincerely  interested  in  implementing  sound  | conprehensive  programs  of 
vocational  education.  I believe  that  the  majority  of  businesses  and  industries  within  Ohio  believe 
in  and  are  supporting  the  eatabllshment  of  sound  and  coniprehensive  programs  of  vocational  and 
technical  education. 


Through  our  survey  services  to  local  communities  within  the  State,  we  have  talked  to  thousands 
representatives  tram  labor,  management,  and  the  lay  public.  We  have  talked  to  thousands  of  people 
ftrom  areas  of  agriculture,  business,  distribution.  Industry,  service  areas,  and  homes,  including  the 
professions  oonoemed  with  the  development  of  post-high  school  technical  education  programs.  Almost 
one  hundred  par  cent  of  these  groups  and  the  people  within  those  groups  have  supported  the  estebllah- 
meOT  of  sound  programs,  as  they  have  understood  these  programs.  We  have  evidence,  however,  through 
TOt^  at  the  polle  this  fall,  that  we  have  a need  to  lap?ove  our  public  relations  with,  or  our  image 
with,  parents,  uninvolved  voters  (as  far  as  schools  are  concerned),  and  teacher  groups. 

Ihere  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  regarding  coordinators  of  cooperative  education  programs,  idiich 
goes  something  like  this; 

Coordinator  who  veers  out  seat  of  pants  before  he  wears  out  soles  of  shoes  is 
contact  in  the  wrong  places," 
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Out  effoorts  in  Imprcjvlng  the  image  of  vocational  education  in  Ohio  might  be  characterized 
by  the  slogan: 

"Have  services  to  provide;  will  travel  day  or  night," 

Our  tools  have  included: 


1*  Pacts  about  employment. 

2.  Pacts  about  enrolLnents  within  our  high  school  programs. 

3*  Pacts  i^ut  drop-outs  and  actual  college  enrollments. 

4.  Facts  about  trends  in  employment. 

Pacts  about  student  interest. 

6.  Pacts  id>out  existing  vocational  programs. 

7#  Facts  about  the  holding  power  of  our  vocational  high  schools. 

Other  tools  have  been  aids,  films  and  brochures,  and  laws  permitting  the  development  of 
sound  pro^a^.  Our  greatest  tool,  however,  has  been  an  able  and  dedicated  staff  in  supervision, 
teach^  education,  and  special  services,  working  as  a team  within  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Mucation,  but  organized  within  the  Division  on  the  basis  of  the  major  services  of  agriculture, 
business  and  office,  distribution,  homemaking,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 


Our  hMlc  technique  in  the  area  of  improving  our  image  has  been  based  upon  face-to-face 
meetings  with  as  many  groups  of  people  as  can  he  encouraged  to  listen  to  the  story  of  vo- 
cation^ education,  Our  major  service  has  been  a connunlty  survey  to  assist  areas  to  deter- 
mine  needs  for  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  surveys  have  required  much  time 
and  effort  and  the  involvment  of  every  service  within  the  Division  on  each  survey.  The  result 
of  the  survey  efforts  are  often  slow  in  coming,  and  sometimes  no  results  are  noted  even  after 
a year  w so  foUowing  the  survey  action.  Our  staff,  however,  now  recognizes  our  efforts  in  con- 
ducting the  n^ers  of  surveys  throughout  Ohio  as  being  a prime  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the 
image  concerning  vocational  education  within  our  State. 


The  su^^  ^oced^e  involves  such  activities  as  administering  a vocational  planning  questlon- 
n^e  to  all  students  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  of  the  school  districts  partlclpatlM  in 
the  survey.  It  involves  meeting  with  leaders  from  all  the  areas  of  the  business  community,  in- 
clu^  ^tb  labor  and  management,  to  obtain  information  from  them  concerning  employment  figures: 
^loym^  trends;  enq)lQyment  practices;  and  the  inqwrtant  question  of  what  would  they  be  wlUlng 
W airport  in  te^  of  vocatlona3.-technlcal  education  in  their  connunlty.  The  survey  procedure, 
tto^  slnqjlifled,  t^es  a lot  of  Staff  time.  It  is  based  upon  helping  a local  connunlty  to  make 
their  own  survey,  rather  than  doing  one  for  them.  The  focus  of  the  surveys  has  been  upon  encourag- 
1^  a nui*»  of  school  districts  to  go  together  to  provide  sufficient  tax  base  and  a sufficient 
student  ^dy  to  provide  for  a broad  vocational  and  technical  education  program  to  serve  both  youth 

tod  ^^ts.  Each  survey  involves  at  leaat  the  following  services  from  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Gaucstlon: 


1,  A meeting  with  the  school  administrators  of  the  area  interested  in  a survey  by  a 
representative  or  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  Staff, 

2,  A meeting  with  members  of  all  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  area  considering  a 
s^ey  in  iriiich  a representative  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  would  explain 
the  need  for  vocational  education  and  explain  the  laws  permitting  the  establishment  of 
a joint  vocational  school  district, 

3,  A planning  meeting  involving  representatives  of  each  of  the  Vocational  Services 
and  representatives  from  all  school  districts  that  would  he  participating  in  the 
survey,  at  which  time  assignments  of  responslhlUty  are  made  to  the  local  group. 

Eie  administration  of  a vocational  planning  questionnaire  to  students  enrolled 
w the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  of  the  school  districts  participating  in  the  survev 
to  determine  student  interest. 

5#  A dinner  meeting  involving  representatives  from  agriculture,  business,  distribution, 
industry,  and  homemaking  to  acquaint  these  groups  with  vocational  and  technical  education 
and  to  owain  facta  and  opinions  from  these  groups  regarding  the  vocational  education 
program  to  serve  their  area. 
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6.  The  HTiting  of  a final  report  by  ovp*  Diviii<»  of  Vocational  Education  Staff.  The 
publication  of  thia  report  in  sufficient  quantity,  igproxlnately  bOO  per  survey,  to 
provide  for  Inrotd  dietributlon  vlthin  the  tree  surveyed* 

7.  A maetinf  with  the  administrators  in  the  area  surveyed  to  interpret  the  report. 

8.  Planning  services  from  representatives  from  our  Staff  to  assist  school  adminis- 
trators to  develop  an  operating  plan  for  vocational  education  within  the  area. 

9.  Counsel  and  assistance  in  the  organiBstlon  of  a joint  vocational  school  district 
board,  and  procedures  for  presenting  bond  and  operating  levies  to  the  public. 

10*  Advice  end  counsel  on  a building  progrett* 

n*  Assistance  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  nev  program* 

12*  Financial  assistance  to  local  districts  in  the  construction,  equipping,  and 
operation  of  the  vocational  education  programs*  Without  this  twelfth  item,  there 
would  probhbly  not  be  the  other  eleven* 

During  the  1964-65  school  year,  our  Division  of  Vocational  Education  assisted  counties  or 
groups  of  counties  to  conduct  sixteen  community  surveys. 

beginning  of  our  survey  procedure,  idiloh  Involves  both  our  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing  within  the  State  Department  of  Education,  we 
have  conducted  forty-four  community  surveys* 

^ a rea^t  of  the  efforts  of  our  Staff  in  this  survey  service,  fourteen  Joint  vocational 
school  districts  have  bean  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  local  Boards  of 
Education  involved  in  the  jointures.  Three  of  these  jointures  have  voted  their  money  to  provide 
fOT  construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of  vocational  education  programa.  Two  of  the  three 
also  have  provided  for  post-high  school  technical  education  programs.  Two  of  these  three  jointures 
ere  in  operationj  one  of  them  serving  nineteen  school  districts  in  five  counties,  enrolling  1 100 
Ugh  school  students,  225  post-high  school  technical  students,  and  500  adults  in  evening  claaaes. 
Two  other  area  schools  within  the  state  serving  a number  of  school  districts  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing  jointures.  ^ 

ms  fall,  however,  the  five  joint  vocational  school  districts  wUch  had  bond  issues  and 
l«vies  on  the  ballot  lost  their  issues.  TUs  was  in  spite  of  full  support  by  business, 
industry,  chambers  of  conmerce,  school  administrators,  news  media,  etc.  We  believe  there 
are  certain  extenuating  circumstances  in  OUo  wUch  have  affected  the  passage  of  these  bond  Issues. 

r*?.  issues,  however,  points  out  that  we  must  do  a better  job  on  our  image  with  the 

Individued  voter  and  with  teacher  groups* 

Recognizing  our  problem  of  communicating  with  groups,  even  when  we  are  willing  to  travel  any 
place,  any  where,  at  any  time,  we  are  developing  three  elide  filma  and  sound  coanentarles  to  be 
used  as  tools  in  informing  the  public  of  the  need  for  quality  vocational  and  technical  education 
pro^^.  The  first  film  is  completed.  This  film  is  intended  to  explain  vocational.edueation  to 
the  Ugh  school  yonngiter,  to  encourage  him  to  make  choices  in  terms  of  the  future  and  to  utilize 
vocrtional  education  programs  in  those  cases  when  his  future  lies  in  #nq)loyment  in  other  than  the 
professions  upon  graduation. 

A second  film  is  nearing  coa^letlon  which  will  be  used  to  orient  both  high  school  students 
and  students  out  of  high  school  concerning  the  area  of  technical  education.  As  I use  the  word 
teemoU  education,  I sm  speaking  of  the  educational  program  planned  to  prepare  people  as  psra- 
profesaionals  in  two-year  post-high  school  programs.  This  film  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
raontt,  and  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a newly  developed  technical  education 
questl^alre  in  schools  in  an  area  where  a post-high  school  technical  program  is  being  con- 

A third  film  will  be  completed  within  the  next  two  ax»tba.  The  third  film  will  be  planned 
to  provide  an  orientation  to  vocational  and  tech*lcal  education  for  youth  and  agalta  for  school 
admlnlatration  groups,  parents,  people  flrom  the  business  community,  or  any  other  group  that  is 
willing  to  listen  to  the  story  of  vocational  and  technical  education* 
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Our  Divlslcm  also  haa  made  an  effort  to  expand  vocational  education  in  those  cities  vdiich 
can  offer  comporehenaive  prograoa  on  their  own#  The  nuinber  of  units  of  vocational  education 
approved  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  under  the  State  Foundation  Program  has  increased  approx* 
imatel;y  twenty-five  percent  this  one  year. 

A research  study  completed  recently  by  the  American  Institute  of  Research  investigated  those 
relationships  between  vocational  education  programs  in  a local  community  and  community  groups, 
which  resulted  in  more  effective  vocational  education  programs  pointed  toward  the  iniportance  of  j 

Participation  by  vocational  educators  or,  a face-to-face  relationship  with 
community  organizations. 

2#  Direct  face-to-face  relationships  with  representatives  of  labor  to  enlist  their 
assistance  in  the  organization  end  operation  of  a sound  vocational  program  and  the 
placement  of  the  graduates. 

3«  Direct  involvement  of  employment  service  personnel  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  vocational  programs  on  a continuing  basis,  rather  then  numerous, 
incidental  contacts  with  regard  to  placing  students  that  the  school  could  not 

place. 

The  study  would  indicate  that  all  mass  communication  media  are  important,  with  the  newspaper 
perhfl^B  being  the  first  or  most  in^)ortant  media  of  comsunication.  The  study  points  up,  however, 
that  no  area  of  communications  is  as  important  as  face-to-face  relationships  with  people. 

The  job  of  our  Division  of  Vocational  Education  In  improving  the  image  of  vocational  education 
might  be  sunaarized  as  follows: 

1.  Assist  local  communities  to  operate  sound  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs. 

2.  Get  the  facts  concerning  the  need  for  the  expansion  of  sound  vocational  and 
technical  educaticm  prograz&s. 

3.  I^esent  these  facts  to  school  administrators,  boards  of  education,  the  business 
world,  etc.,  in  such  a manner  as  to  encourage  their  Interest  in  establishing  sound 
programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

4.  Assist  local  areas  to  identify  the  elements  of  a sound  and  comprehensive 
vocational  and  technical  education  program  needed  to  serve  that  area. 

5.  Help  them  to  organize,  build,  equip,  and  operate  sound  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

There  is  no  magic  formula,  no  quick  solution,  just  hard  work  by  dedicated  and  able  people 
with  the  tools,  techniques,  initiative,  end  creativeness  to  do  the  Job. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON 

THE  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  FOUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Shaller  Thomas 
and 

Ronald  G.  Conrtn 
The  Ohio  Slate  IMversity 


The  topic  before  this  panel  suggests  that  the  field  of  vocational  education  has  status  pro- 
blems. We,  frankly,  are  not  sure  what  the  image  or  status  of  vocational  education  Is,  or  if  it  is 
bad.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  a clue  in  the  report  of  a panel  of  consultants,  which  noted,  "In 
an  over-crowded  curriculum  in  overcrowded  schools,  however,  vocational  education  competes  in  a 
never-ending  battle  for  its  share  of  attention. 

Even  if  the  image  of  vocational  education  is  not  as  favorable  as  vocational  educators  might 
like,  we  do  not  fully  understand  why  they  want  more  prestige.  The  prestige  of  a field  is  related 
to  its  attractiveness  to  potential  clients— in  this  case  students  who  could  benefit  from  vocational 
education.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  increasing  the  status  of  vocational  education  Is 
beneficial  to  the  students.  In  fact,  to  elevate  their  status  and  their  likelihood  of  success,  many 
vocational  programs  have  already  set  their  entrance  standards  so  high  that  the  very  students  vdio 
could  most  benefit  have  been  excluded. 2 Concern  with  Improving  the  prestige  of  vocational  edu- 

cation has  arisen  because  of  the  attention  now  being  given  to  training  "talented"  persons  needed 
in  the  more  prestlgefUl  occupations. 

Education  in  general  has  been  slow  to  change,  and  to  anticipate  change  in  our  society.  It  has 
perpetuated  the  status-quo.  The  fact  that  vocational  education  has  not  been  Identified  with  minority 
groiQ)  causes,  for  example,  has  gotected  its  prestige.  Few  vocational  educators  have  refused  to 
place  students  with  employers  who  discriminate  against  Negroes,  and  few  have  encouraged  the  de- 
finance  of  Negroes.  In  general  ^ vocational  educators  have  played  prominent  leadership  roles 
in  actively  Improving  Job  opportunities  and  work  conditions  for  minority  group  members.  In  identi- 
fying with  the  status-quo  and  middle  class  standards,  vocational  educators  did  not  anticipate  new 
opportunities  and  new  openings  which  have  arisen  for  Negroes  in  business  and  tradesT^ 

Despite  these  reservations  there  are  ways  of  improving  the  status  of  vocational  education 
which  will  benefit  clients.  However,  we  are  not  excited  about  changing  images;  and  we  are 
especially  reluctant  to  talk  about  changing  the  image  of  vocational  educatlra  unless  educators 
are  willing  to  change  their  functions  as  well.  There  are  two  ways  to  inq)rove  ones  status.  One  is 
to  gain  authority  over  a needed  social  function.  The  second  Is  to  Identify  vocational  education 
with  activities  that  ^eady  have  prestige.  Ihese  approaches  will  be  Illustrated  by  looking  at 
two  major  points:  (l)  trends  In  American  Society  which  affect  education,  and  (2)  changes  In  what 

vocationed  education  teaches. 

Some  changes  now  occurlng  in  American  society  will  have  an  effect  on  vocational  education. 

Since  many  of  these  changes  involve  the  total  political  and  social  system,  however,  they  will  be 
difficult  to  Influence.  In  this  sense,  changing  the  image  of  vocational  education  requires 
political  pressure  and  wore  lobbying  in  Washington.  While  increasing  the  political  power  of 
vocational  educators  may  seem  to  be  a formidable  ta^jk  it  will  be  more  feasible  and  more  valuable 
to  you  and  our  society  than  hiring  a public  relatlo’is  expert  to  promote  your  image. 


S.  Office  of  Education,  Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work;  Report  of  the  Panel  of 
Cons^tants  on  Vocational  Educatioru  U.  S.  Goveriment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1963, 

p.  cQO. 

2 

^ Frances  Keppel,  Vocational.  Education  and  Poverty"  In  Gordon  (ed)  Baverty  In  America. 

San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1965,  p.  136.  * 

3 

For  ex^le,  see  Is  There  a Job  In  Future  distributed  by  the  Job  Corps  under  the  Office 
of  Econanlc  Opportunity.  The  major  stress  of  this  pamphlet  Is  Job  trulnlng,  and  the  learning  of 
skills  necessary  for  full  participation  In  American  Society. 
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The  field  of  vocational  education  will  increase  substantially  over  the  next  several  years. 
There  will  also  ba  changes  in  the  field,  its  content,  and  the  public  that  it  appears  to.  Many 
of  these  changes,  however,  will  be  called  by  other  names.  They  won't  necessarily  be  referred 
to  as  vocational  education.  Let's  consider  a few  Illustrations. 

There  is  currently  a concern  with  poverty  in  this  country.  The  educational  emphasis  on 
middle-class  problems  and  curriculums  has  reduced  the  relevance  of  school  for  a substantial 
segment  of  the  school-aged  population.  Due  to  the  indifference  of  educators  to  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  a number  of  special  programs  with  diverse  purposes  and  overlapping  Jurisdictions  have 
been  initiated.  Sometimes  these  programs  are  controlled  by  laymen  only  marginally  connected  with 
the  public  schools.  Pressures  to  coordinate  these  programs  and  to  establish  some  order  will  grow, 
liiless  educators  assume  leadership  in  this  field,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a system  of  edu- 
cation which  is  separate  ft-um  the  public  school  system  will  change.  Currently,  the  leadership 
vacuum  that  exists  in  this  area  provides  an  opportunity  for  vocational  educators  if  they  are 
willing  to  gain  control  over  educational  programs  for  disadvantaged  youths. 

Many  of  those  livir^  in  poverty  lack  both  education  and  employable  skills.  As  a result,  the 
War  on  Poverty  Includes  programs  which  are  in  effect  vocational  training.  The  Job  Corps,  for  in- 
stance, involves  the  learning  of  occupational  skills . In  order  to  play  a larger  role  in  poverty 
programs,  however,  vocations],  educators  must  become  ejqperts  on  poverty.  This  means  some  revision 
in  their  training  programs,  and  concentrated  research  and  social  action  drawing  on  the  social 
sciences. 

Another  change  in  the  American  society  is  reflected  in  the  educational  system:  Federal  support. 
Federal  spending  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  increased  from  (l94o)  of 
schools  to  4*3%  (1962)  of  the  tot si#  Given  the  difficulties  of  financing  school  systems  through 
the  local  tax  structure,  increased  tax  support  will  come  from  t}ie  federal  government.  We  doubt, 
that  the  proportion  which  vocational  education  receives  will  be  diminished.  In  1^3,  Vocational 
education  prowams  were  the  third  largest  segment  of  the  programs  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.-’  If  new  vocational  programs  involving  preparation  for  new  types  of  occupations  can 
be  developed  this  share  may  increase.  Since  a field's  image  is  to  some  extent  correlated  with  the 
anwunt  of  money  that  it  has,  the  image  of  vocational  education  should  inqprove. 

The  extensiveness  of  this  change  v/111  depend,  however,  on  the  efforts  and  success  of  vocational 
educators  to  inmnrate.  to  develop  ^ programs,  and  to  be  responsive  to  the  national  needs  for  vo- 
cational education,  rather  than  to  purely  local  or  regional  needs. 

The  adult  education  movement  represents  a third  major  development  in  American  society.  Train- 
ing does  not  stop  In  secondary  schools  or  soon  after,  but  continues  through  a forty  year  period. 

In  effect,  vocational  education  is  extended  toward  new  parts  of  the  copulation.  Adult  workers  murt 
continually  return  to  school  to  update  their  skills  and  to  prepare  for  changes  in  their  occupations. 
Continuing  education  has  become  so  necessary  that  certain  professions  require  continuous  updating 
of  skill  and  credentials.  Two  of  the  professions  in  Ohio  which  require  this  updating  are  school 
teachers  and  medical  doctors.  Continuing  education  is  increasingly  common  in  other  occupations. 
Including  such  extremes  as  business  executives  and  firemen. 

The  shorter  work  week  is  upon  us  and  the  extension  of  education  into  oceupations  should  pro- 
duce not  only  a better  educated  work  force  but  also  relieve  some  of  the  boredom  of  not  working. 

When  we  consider  that  several  unions  have  negotiated  for  a thirty  hour  work  week  and  six  week 
vacations  the  problem  of  an  abundance  of  leisure  time  seems  closer.  Education  may  take  up  the 


**Statistical  Abstract  of  the  IMited  States.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  1965,  p.  123,  Table  No.  l64. 

^Ibld..  p.  i42.  Table  No.  195. 

^See  the  requirements  for  the  Ohio  Academy  of  General  Practice  which  requires  150  hours 
of  Ikdversity  credit  every  three  years  in  order  to  maintain  good  standing. 


The  implications  of  adult  education  are  many.  There  will  be  no  sharp  dichotomy  between  school 
and  work,  the  two  being  intertwined  throughout  a personas  life.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  re- 
legate education  to  only  the  early  years  of  a personas  life.  Updating  of  skills  is  particularly 
important  when  dealing  with  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations.  These  occupations  may  not  be  in 
existence  in  15  years.  In  this  field  of  continuing  education,  vocational  education  can  make  its 
greatest  strides—^  it  is  prepared  to  move  beyond  its  safe  and  traditional  functions. 

These  arc  just  some  of  the  changes  occuring  in  our  society  and  in  education  which  will  affect 
the  field  of  vocation  education. 

The  second  major  aspect  of  this  paper  deals  with  what  vocation  education  teaches.  That  is, 
the  content  of  the  field. 

In  the  past,  vocational  education  has  consisted  of  learning  specific  job  skills  limited  to 
onv^  specific  occupation  or  occupational  field.  In  a mobile  population  faced  with  extremely  rapid 
change  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  exactly  what  skills  are  going  to  be  needed  in  the  next  I4O-5O 
years.  For  exaa^le,  we  wonder  about  a heavy  agricultural  orientation  for  a society  in  which  only 
6.5^1  of  the  labor  force  are  agriculture  workers.  These  changes  will  mean  greater  pressure  to  equip 
the  work  force  with  skills  that  will  not  wear  out  in  a short  period  of  time.  Perhaps  this  is  an 
obvious  implication  of  well-knoum  facts.  It  seems  less  obvious,  however,  that  vocational  education 
will  turn  to  what  may  be  called  a general  education.  Vocational  education  no  longer  consists  of 
teaching  people  to  put  a nut  and  bolt  together.  Nor  is  it  restricted  to  blue  collar  or  working 
class  occupations,  or  a non-mobile  population.  It  is  found  in  many  different  occupations  at 
different  status  levels,  with  different  demands  and  job  skills. 

We  should  not  assume  that  just  because  so  called  hard  academic  subjects  are  required  for 
college,  they  are  therefore  unnecessary  for  anyone  not  going  to  college.^  Some  attempt  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  a generalizable  set  of  skills  that  can  be  applied  to  a variety  of  occupational 
settings,  a set  of  skills  that  would  not  restrict  ones  occupational  mobility  but  facilitate  it. 

Vocational  education  programs  can  be  put  on  a more  theoretical  basis.  We  don't  mean  that 
the  field  is  not  already  on  a scholarly  basis . Rather  we  are  suggesting  that  students  can  benefit 
from  an  analysis  of  occupations  specifically  oriented  to  the  problems  faced  in  the  labor  market. 

For  example,  knowledge  of  the  fluctuating  job  market,  more  knowledge  of  tha  economic  trends  of 
occupations  and  contemporary  social  issues  such  as  the  right  to  work  law  or  medicare,  and  the 
prospects  of  automation  and  leisure.  Moreover,  people  can  benefit  firom  knowledge  beyond  mere 
technical  facts,  including  information  on  thq  prestige  hierarchy,  styles  of  life,  and  leisure 
problems  associated  with  different  occupations.  Emphasis  on  these  broad  trends  might  be  supple- 
mented with  teaching  about  specific  job-related  problems,  such  as  how  to  prepare  an  income  tax 
return  or  a job  application,  where  to  apply  for  jobs,  how  to  find  jobs  in  other  paints  of  the  nation, 
problems  in  moving,  and  how  to  read  economic  reports  on  wage  levels  and  standards  of  living  costs. 

Perhaps  the  long  run  implication  of  these  developments  is  that  the  traditional  distinction 
between  academic  work  and  vocational  training  is  no  longer  appropriate.  There  are  at  least  three 
reasons  why  we  say  this. 

First,  the  entire  society  is  assuming  a ncre  intellectual  basis;  the  sheer  fact  of  being  a 
citizen  is  overwhelming  in  an  era  symbolized  by  something  so  abstract  as  the  atom^  In  this 
computer-based  society  even  economics  can  no  longer  be  comprehended  in  the  simple  terms  of  debits 
and  credits.  It  has  been  recognized  that  much  academic  training  has  an  occupational  objective 
but  we  have  been  slower  to  admit  the  reverse:  that  job  training  cannot  be  effective  unless  it  is 
based  on  a strong  academic  curriculum. 

Second,  the  composition  of  the  occupational  structure  is  in  a constant  state  of  flux.  Be- 
tween 1955  and  1961,  a brief  period  of  only  6 years,  office  and  clerical  jobs  declined  twenty- 
five  percent. o There  is  a lag  of  unknown  proportions  between  vocational  education  and  the 
economy  which  results  in  the  preparation  of  children  for  declining  occupations  in  the  job  market. 

As  Brookover  and  Nosow  9 have  pointed  out,  vocational  education  for  this  kind  of  changing  market, 
especially  when  it  is  geared  to  regional  needs,  may  actually  limit  opportunities  far  mobility, 
compared  to  the  potential  provided  by  more  academic  training.  This  general  training  has  to  be 
successfully  adapted  to  the  situations  and  problems  of  lower  class  children.  No  part  of  the 
educational  system  including  vocational  education  has  accomplished  this. 


*^Keppel,  o£.  cU.,  p.  i33. 

f o 

°See'  studies  in  Grace  Graham  The  Public  School  in  the  American  Connunity,  New  York:  Harcer 
and  Row,  1963,  pp,  151-15**. 

%ilbur  B.  Brookover  and  Sigmund  Nosow  A Sociological  Analysis  of  Vocational  Education  in 
the  United  States.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Pirchase  Order  No.  SA-1528**-62, 
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Thlrd,  and  most  Important,  is  the  fact  that  job  career  ladders  are  not  organized  around 
logically  related  functions  or  fields  (such  as  the  various  jobs  connected  with  metal  working )• 
Rather,  career  lad&rs  consist  of  administratively  determined  families  of  occupations  (the 
situs  dimension  lOJthat  include  jobs  as  diverse  as  accountants  and  buyers.  In  the  same  way  that 
engineering  is  often  a stepping  stone  into  administration,  a typical  career  ladder  in  a factory 
mlf^it  progress  from  truck  driver  to  machine-lift  operator,  to  dispatcher,  to  supply  clerk,  to 
warehouse  manager.  Consequently,  substantial  proportions  of  people  prepared  for  specific  fields 
of  work  such  as  metal  working  or  merchandising  are  likely  to  abandon  them  even  if  the  job  racket 
remains  stable. 


This  shift  to  a more  intellectual  base,  and  the  changing  composition  and  structure  of  the 
job  market,  make  vocational  education  in  the  traditional  sense,  suspect.  However,  the  situation 
presents  an  opportunity  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  the  status  of  the  field— If  vocational 
choose  to  broaden  the  traditional  program  and  expand  Its  now  limited  range  of  respon- 
sibility. Where  vocational  education  programs  often  have  been  used  as  "dmi5)lng  grounds"for  un- 
wanted students,  that  function  could  prove  to  be  their  strength  provided  that  these  students 
could  be  assisted  more  effectively.  Perhaps  that  objective  could  be  comprehended  and  the  prestige 
of  the  field  simultaneously  Increased,  if  the  field  were  to  identify  Itself  with  general  education 
specifically  adapted  to  this  unique  clientele.  Both  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  the 
prestige  of  vocational  education  will  rise  or  fall  together,  depending  on  the  type  of  proKram 
provided.  y ^ 


The  development  of  a general  vocational  program  will  be  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  Federal 
funds  »e  now  allocated  for  specific  vocations  such  as  agriculture,  home  economic  and  distributive 
occupations.  The  preparation  for  the  kind  of  job  market  alluded  to  seems  to  call  for  education 
for  vrork  and  for  leisure.  Three  conq>onents  of  such  a program  can  be  Identified. 

Jlrst,  lower  class  youth  can  benefit  from  specialized  academic  programs  of  the  type  already 
sug^sted,  that  are  adjusted  to  their  level  of  motivation  and  designed  to  assist  them  with  their 
probl^  M they  define  them.  T.xe  curriculum  could  properly  emphasize  current  issues,  such  as 
consideration  of  the  implications  of  the  sit-ins  and  demonstrations,  medicare,  or  the  significance 
of  aut^tion,  and  they  could  provide  practical  experience  with  politics.  To  be  effective,  thev 
would  hwe  to  service  families  rather  than  selected  members.  It  might  be  more  feasible  to  pay 
pupils  to  attend  these  schools  rather  than  pay  them  only  for  routine  labor. 


t ciffriculum  might  enphaslze  enlarging  the  avocatlonal  Interests  of  adolescents 

(rather  than  narrowing  them  as  extra-curricular  programs  often  do).  Whereas  occupations  tradlt- 
lona^  have  been  the  primary  source  of  social  status,  the  emerging  leisure-based  society  is 
likely  to  alter  this  situation. 


Blnally,  the  program  profitably  could  be  reorganized  to  include  various  age  groups.  The 
present  discrimination  against  married  high  school  students,  and  the  artificial  separation  of 
adults  in  need  of  education  ft>om  existing  programs  from  idilch  they  could  benefit,  have  handi- 
capped adult  education  and  the  continued  education  of  dropouts. 


As  one  point  of  caution,  the  way  in  which  such  a program  is  organized  will  influence  its 
effectiveness.  If  the  program  is  simply  fused  with  existing  programs,  it  is  likely  to  be  absorb- 
A ^ dominate  parts  of  school  systems.  Clark's  II  study  of  a junior  college 

in  California  illustrates  how  some  vocational  programs  have  been  transformed  into  academic  ones 
unless  precMtlona^  measures  are  Introduced.  A program  could  develop  autonomy  from  the  public 
schools  ^th  the  aid  of  federal  funds;  however,  this  development  would  Isolate  it  from  the  more 
prestigeful  facets  of  education  and  would  tend  to  segregate  students  enrolled  in  Vocational 
programs,  and  prevent  them  from  transferring  into  more  academic  programs.  The  advantage  of  the 
progrm  suggested  here  is  that  it  is  at  once  academic  and  pragmatic.  It  permits  students  to 
move  in  many  directions  with  relative  ease  as  both  their  Interests  and  the  economy  change. 


10. 


55  (1950^  Social  Stratification,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

^^Burton  R,  Clark,  The  Open  Door  Colleges  A Case  Study. 


New  York!  McGraw-Hill,  i960. 


Should  be  made.  During  this  conference  you  may  feel  that  you  have  been 
^undated  with  criticism  about  the  faults  of  Vocational  Kducation,  the  inability  of  the  system 
TO  Change  TOd  ^ the  changing  American  society,  and  the  necessity  to  provide  a general  edu- 
* “**  quickly  worn  out.  Ja  addition,  you  may  feel  that 

So  w- S!nT^  ^ of  academicians 

mjmt^"Ti*xi^®y  in  their  Ivory  Tower,  Thera  can  be  no  better  support  of  some  of  the  com- 

i ?T®»,^®®?  “^®  ^ ^ conference  than  a careful 

**®«®“*^  ®“°®®®d  in  Now  York  City 
SSi  1?!  ®ohools  into  comprehensive  high  schools  stressing  basic  educa- 

^o^ionni  training  in  the  present  Vocational  high  schools  will  be  reduced  fifty 
pwcent.  Such  rep^s  from  the  countries  largest  school  system  indicate  that  the  conments  in 
tUs  ^er  have  solid  foundation  in  current  trends  in  oo:  society.  At  least,  these  reports 
shoud  TOCourage  ^ople  concerned  with  vocational  eduoation  to  consider  their  role  and  function 
in  Junerlcan  Education. 


i2«city  ^0  Vocational  Schools," 
(special  education  supplement),  p,  6o, 
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THE  .4AGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Otto  Pragan 
Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Education,  AFL-CIO 


I 

I v70Uld  like  to  start  the  discussion  with  an  introductory  remark  about  the  relationship  of  the 
labor  movement  towards  vocational  education*  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  members  and 
officers  of  unions  think  about  vocational  education#  But,  before  we  talk  about  it,  we  should  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  single,  uniform  labor  position  when  it  comes  to  vocational  education*  We 
can  see  at  least  five  segments  in  the  labor  force  for  each  of  whom  vocational  education  takes  a 
different  meaning* 

First,  in  our  craft  unions,  whose  membership  is  mostly  made  up  of  Journeymen  and  apprentices, 
vocational  education  means  primarily  related  training  in  their  trades  as  part  of  apprenticeship 
training  and  up-grading.  The  second  group  comprises  the  members  of  unions  who  have  completed  a 
vocational  high  school  before  entering  a career  of  work#  The  third  group  are  those  members  of  unions 
who  have  acquired  their  skills  on  the  job,  without  any  form  of  school  preparation*  In  the  fourth 
group  are  the  members  of  unions  who  work  in  low- ski lied  occupations  for  which  no  or  very  little  Job 
preparation  is  required*  Finally,  the  fifth  group  is  made  up  of  the  culturally  and  economically  de- 
prived workers  who  work  in  unskilled  and  low-paying  Jobs,  and  many  of  whom  are  often  underemployed 
or  unemployed* 

The  workers  in  each  of  these  five  segments  have  a different  reaction  to  what  is  bad  or  what  is 
good  about  our  present  vocational  education  system* 

Let  me  mention  in  this  connection,  that  the  American  labor  movement  throughout  its  history  has 
been  always  interested  in  public  education  and  in  training  people  for  work*  Beyond  this  general 
interest,  it  has  been  actively  involved,  for  many  decades,  in  shaping  the  policies  for  effective 
vocational  education*  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  basic  concept  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, as  to  the  purpose  of  vocational  education,  is  that  all  Americans  --  not  Just  those  who  belong 
to  unions  — should  work  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  educationally  and  economically,  in 
occupations  of  their  choice,  in  Jobs  available  in  the  labor  market  --at  the  present  and  in  the 
future* 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  out  what  local  labor  leaders  think  about  vocational  education, 

I have  a list  of  comments  on  this  question,  based  on  recent  personal  interviews*  I would  like  to 
read  to  you  some  of  their  comments  but  I don*t  seem  to  have  enough  time*  So  let  me  summarize  these 
cooments: 

Almost  in  all  instances  these  union  officers  mention  that  vocational  education  is  a second  choice 
for  those  who  fail  in  the  general  high  school  program;  there  are  ^oo  few  good  students  who  seek  voca- 
tional education;  vocational  education  programs  often  overlook  lesser  skilled  occupations;  school 
administrators  do  not  have  much  interest  in  vocational  education;  many  school  buildings  are  dilapi- 
dated, equipment  is  outmoded  and  teachers  do  not  keep  up  with  new  developments  and  techniques;  often 
the  skills  taught  are  determined  by  the  requests  of  the  employers  and  not  by  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market* 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  this  empirical  criticism  is  not  far  from  the  findings  of  many  experts 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education* 


II 

No  doubt,  it  can  be  said  that  the  image  of  vocational  education  among  union  members  is  not  very 
good.  However,  I do  not  want  to  overemphasize  this  point  because  we  know  that  the  results  of  our 
vocational  education  system  are  better  than  its  reputation*  Its  successes  and  failures  and  its 
strong  and  weak  points  have  been  described  most  aptly  by  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational 
Education  and  well  known  to  this  audience*  I hope  we  also  agree  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  provides  the  tool  to  build  a system  of  vocational  education  and  training  in  our  communities 
and  in  our  states  which  should  respond  to  both  --  the  requirements  of  the  labor  market  as  well  as 
the  choice  and  the  abilities  of  the  student* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  U*S*  Congress  has  passed  training  and 
education  legislation  every  year  in  the  last  five  years* 

In  1961  — the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  providing  for  a new  type  of  government- financed  training 
and  re-training*  In  1962  — The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  providing  a vast  program  of 
retraining  of  the  unemployed*  In  1963  — the  Vocational  Education  Act,  in  1964-  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  , the  many-sided  war  on  poverty,  and  in  1965  — the  primary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  acts,  as  well  as  the  Appalachia  Aid  law  that  provides  federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  vocational  schools  in  the  Appalachian  states* 

er|c 
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I think  Congress  has  done  its  Job,  and  has  done  it  well#  Congress  has  appropriated  many  billions 
of  dollars  for  education  and  training*  But,  Just  as  important,  it  has  given  to  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  a momentous  mandate#  This  mandate  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  and  training 
can  be  summed  iqp  as  follows: 

1)  To  bring  vocational  education  in  line  with  our  manpower  needs; 

2)  To  bring  vocational  education  to  all  groups  of  our  population  — to  the  young  and  adults, 
to  the  gifted  and  slow- learners,  to  the  dropouts  and  the  economically  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged; and  to  provide  equal  economic  opportunities  to  all  American  regardless  of  race; 

3)  To  spend  money  for  meaningful  research  and  guidance  and  counselling; 

4)  To  raise  the  levels  of  general  education  which  is  the  necessary  bridge  to  successful  prepara- 
tion for  an  occupational  skill# 

These  are  important  new  educational  tasks.  The  governments  on  all  three  levels  shore  the  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  these  tasks#  The  local  conmunities  and  the  state  agencies  determine  the  needs 
for  vocational  education,  establish  the  programs,  build  the  schools,  hire  the  teachers  and  work  out 
the  curricula#  However,  to  be  eligible  for  their  share  of  the  federal  grants,  the  local  and  state 
school  authorities  must  comply  with  certain  standaids  set  by  the  U#S#  Office  of  Education. 

Quite  legitimately  the  question  is  raised  to  vdiat  degree  has  our  vocational  education  system 
changed  since  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  been  in  effect#  Are  the  programs  in  the 
coamunlties  and  in  the  states  meeting  the  directions  of  the  new  law?  We  really  do  not  know#  We  have 
more  area  vocational  schools#  In  some  states  students  are  being  prepared  now  for  some  of  the  new 
occupations  in  demand  on  the  labor  market#  New  programs  are  being  developed  for  training  for  the 
distributive  occvq>ations#  Perhaps,  we  can  speak  with  greater  certainty  about  the  training  programs 
for  unemployed  workers  under  MDTA#  We  begin  to  obtain  some  insight  into  new  trends  and  practices 
from  the  research  projects  funded  by  the  U#S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  should  know  much  more  by  January  1968  when  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  under  the  1963  Act,  will  submit  its 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress#  In  my  opinion,  the  review  of  this  Council  must  become 
a vital  instrument  to  measure  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  implementation  on  all  levels  of  the 
new  directions  Congress  gave  us  in  1963  for  vocational  education  and  training. 

The  essential  test  before  us  now  is:  Will  the  states  and  communities  take  full  advantage  of 
the  many  federal  programs  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  past  five  years?  Will  they  adjust  efficiently 
their  systems  of  education  and  training  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our  society? 

It  is  here  where  the  whole  problem  of  Image  and  respect  for  vocational  education  rests# 

Never  before  have  the  American  people  expressed  such  great  faith  in  the. power  of  education  as 
they  do  now.  Education  is  expected  to  prepare  a person  to  earn  a living.  But,  it  is  also  education 
that  is  suppose  to  teach  him  ho\-f  to  live#  We  depend  on  education  to  solve  the  problans  of  racial 
discrimination,  to  eliminate  poverty  and  tc  wipe  out  the  slums  — all  this  by  providing  our  people 
with  exactly  the  right  kind  of  training  to  fill  the  Jobs  of  their  choice  at  exactly  the  time  they 
eire  available.  The  kind  of  vocational  education  which  will  achieve  these  goals  is  based  on  the 
simple  concept  of  matching  Job  and  man  within  the  framework  of  the  realities  of  our  present  and 
future  labor  market#  This  concept  provides:  First,  the  majority  of  our  young  people  will  be  pre- 

pared for  work  in  school#  Second,  the  school  will  prepare  the  young  people  not  merely  for  an 
isolated,  single  occupation,  but  for  a ’'family"  of  occupations  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  changing  technology  in  our  society;  this  education  will  be  less  Job-oriented  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  an  individual  employer  but  occupation-oriented  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  labor  market. 
Thirdly,  vocational  education  will  be  port  of  a comprehensive  school  pystem  — from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  Junior  college;  to  place  the  students  most  effectively,  this  school  system  will  work 
closely  with  all  manpower  agencies,  including  the  Employment  Service#  Finally,  curriculum,  teachers 
and  counselors  will  respond  to  both  — the  demands  of  the  labor  market  as  well  as  the  choice  end 
abilities  of  the  student# 


IV 

If  we  strive  seriously  to  advance  these  goals,  the  prestige  and  the  image  of  vocational  education 
will  be  at  the  same  high  level  as  college  preparation  today#  All  parts  of  the  world  of  work  will  be 
proud  to  do  their  shore  —the  scientist,  the  engineer,  the  salesman,  the  craftsman  and  the  laborer. 

This  type  of  vocational  education  can  only  be  achieved  by  cooperation  — cooperation  of  the 
government  of  all  levels  together  with  the  cooperation  of  the  major  parts  of  our  society  — business, 
labor  and  agriculture#  This  cooperation  can  easily  be  realized  in  the  activities  of  viable  advisory 
conmlttees  on  all  levels  — nationwide,  statewide,  cormmnlty-wlde  and  ad  hoc  occiq)ational  and  school 
committees.  If  the  members  of  advisory  coomittees  will  not  be  merely  a post-facto  rubber  stamp  for 
the  actions  of  the  school  authorities,  but  equal  partners  in  the  development  of  policies  and  programs, 
this  feedback  will  lead  to  the  vltalization  of  vocational  education. 

Working  towards  improving  vocational  education  will  automatically  Improve  its  image  and  its 
reputation# 
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THE  ROI£  AND  SERVICE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  QUinAMCE 
COUNSELORS  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Kenneth  B.  Hoyt 
The  University  of  low* 


Introduction 

There  has  been  no  major  educational  legislation  passed  since  1958  which  failed  to  provide  for 
guidance  and  counseling  services.  Yet,  in  none  of  this  legislation  has  the  Congress  provided 
guidelines  helpful  in  defining  "guidance  and  counseling."  As  a result,  responsibility  for 
providing  operational  definitions  has  been  necessarily  assumed  by  those  charged  with  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  laws.  Such  operational  definitions  have  usually  been  phrased  largely 
in  terms  of  expected  results;  it  is  not  surprising  that  administrator  expectations  and  counselor 
aspirations  do  not  always  coincide. 

The  administrator  cannot  avoid  responsibility  for  making  judgments  with  respect  to  benefits 
derived  from  funds  allocated  to  guidance  and  counseling  services.  The  counselor  cannot  avoid 
responsibility  for  determining  and  ln^jlementlng  vrtiat  he  considers  to  be  appropriate  guidance  and 
counseling  methodology.  The  common  meeting  ground  for  intelligent  discussion  between  adminis- 
trators and  counselors  would  seem  to  lie  in  specification  of  guidance  and  counseling  functions 
stated  in  terms  of  observable  goals.  What  should  the  counselor  do  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  under  the  Act?  Hov;  can  both  practicing  administrators  and  counselors  evaluate 
effectiveness  of  guidance  and  counseling  services?  These  are  the  two  essential  questions  implied 
in  the  title  of  this  assigned  paper.  Each  must  be  answered. 

^ set  of  perceptions  regarding  counselor  role  with  respect  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  must  be  built  on  a vast  number  of  assumptions  regarding  the  role  of  vocational  education 
in  American  Education,  the  kinds  of  students  in  vocational  education,  the  changing  nature  of  our 
total  society  - including  the  occupational  society,  the  kinds  of  people  enqiloyed  as  counselors, 
and  the  kinds  of  new  research  knowledge  needed  by  counselors.  I have  previously  published  seme 
of  my  major  assumptions  regarding  each  of  these  topics.  Those  interested  in  such  assumptions 
should  consult  such  papers  as  listed  at  the  end  of  this  one.  To  repeat  them  here  in  detailed 
form  would  be  impossible  in  a time  sense  and  impractical  in  terms  of  completion  of  this  assign- 
ment. Therefore,  while  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  several  such  assumptions  in  developing 
the  rationale  for  certain  functions,  no  attempt  will  be  nu  ^e  to  elaborate  on  any  of  them. 

Organization  Of  This  Presentation 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  is  specific  in  stating  that  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  is  to  be  provided  both  to  vocational  education  ^ to  prospective  vocational  education 
students.  (While  the  term  "prospective"  is  broad  enough  to  justify  even  elementary  school 
guidance  functions,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  makes  it  seem  clear  that  vocational  education  funds 
are  not  to  be  used  in  support  of  elementary  school  guidance  activities.)  Farther,  it  is  specific 
in  defining  four  categories  of  vocational  education  students;  (a)  Persons  attending  high  school; 

(b)  Persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  are  available  for  full-time  study; 

(c)  Persons  already  in  the  labor  market  who  need  training  or  re-training;  and  (d)  Persons  Who 
have  academic,  soclo-econonlc,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  flron  succeeding  in  the  regular 
vocational  education  program.  There  is  no  doubt  regarding  who  is  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  under  this  act. 

Furthemore,  It  is  clear  that  vocational  education  for  secondary  students  Is  to  take  place 
■toth  In  the  comprehensive  high  school  and  In  special  vocational schools.  Out-of-school  youth 
(both  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts)  will  find  vocational  education  under  this  Act  In 
special  area  vocational  schools  and  in  tenninal  vocational  education  programs  located  In  junior 
college  settings.  Adults  in  need  of  training  and/or  re-tralning  may  find  vocational  education 
opportunities  In  any  of  these  settings  while,  at  least  theoretically,  sepeurate  residential 
schools  will  be  established  and  operated  under  this  Act  for  youth  with  special  handicaps. 
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It  Is  obvious  that  considerable  differences  in  counselor  role  and  function  can  be  ejqpected 
to  exist  for  these  various  kinds  of  students  euid  in  these  various  kinds  of  settings.  It  is 
contended  here  that  such  differences  as  do  exist  will  be  more  readily  apparent  in  the  method- 
ology counselors  use  in  implementing  their  role  than  in  basic  nature  of  counselor  role.  There- 
fore, this  organization  is  Intended  to  represent  role  and  service  responsibilities  of  counselors 
in  vocational-technical  education  irrespective  of  the  student  population  and  the  specific  set- 
ting in  which  this  role  is  performed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sacrifice  in  specificity  will  be 
offset  by  the  advantaged  to  be  gained  from  tills  search  for  ocnnonality. 

Two  additional  preliminary  points  remain.  The  first  consists  of  making  clear  that  the 
counselor's  job  la  to  serve  all  students  in  the  school.  Therefore,  in  those  settings  where 
both  vocational  education  and  non-vocatlonal  education  studefits  are  enrolled,  this  discussion 
speaks  only  to  a part  of  the  counselor's  job.  The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that,  for  each 
function  outlined  in  this  paper,  the  counselor  is  viewed  as  only  one  person  perfonning  this 
function.  That  is,  no  claim  is  made  that  the  counselor  has  sole  responsibility  for  discharge 
of  the  function.  If  the  administrator  is  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  to  which  he  sees  the 
function  being  discharged,  he  may  look  to  the  counselor  for  part  of  the  answer.  He  will  also 
have  to  look  beyond  the  counselor  to  other  forces  both  within  and  outside  of  the  school  for  a 
ccmplete  explanation.  One  of  the  most  unique  things  about  a counselor's  role  is  that  there  is 
very  little  that  he  does  which  is  truly  unique.  The  counselor's  uniqueness  is  to  be  found  in 
his  relatively  greater  responsibility  and  greater  conq)etence.  That  is,  most  counselors  are 
more  concerned  with  the  In^rtance  of  ^at  they  are  trying  to  do  than  they  are  with  them- 
selves. Their  needs  for  personal  recognition  are  not  as  great  as  are  their  needs  for  sefelng 
that  progress  is  being  made  towards  the  goals  of  guidance. 

With  this  background,  the  question  of  counselor  role  and  service  responsibilities  can  now 
be  approached.  This  presentation  has  been  organized  around  an  assumption  that  the  counselor  is 
perceived  as  an  active  change  agent  in  our  society.  His  Influence  on  various  segments  of 
society  will  provide  the  basic  organizational  framework  to  be  used  here.  An  attenq)t  will  be  made 
to  largely  ignore  the  methodology  counselors  use  in  carrying  out  these  functions.  That  is  a 
different  subject. 

The  Counselor  And  Prospective  Vocational  Education  Students 

The  potential  of  any  educational  program  is  limited  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
students.  The  long  range  future  of  public  school  vocational  education  will  depend  to  a very 
large  extent  on  the  kinds  and  nmbers  of  students  ^o  choose  to  enroll.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  counselor  has  a very  significant  set  of  functions  to  perform  here.  In  perfonnln^,  this 
function,  the  counselor  must  work  as  a counselor  - not  as  a salesman,  persuader,  recruiter,  or 
coercer  of  stiidents.  Assuming  that  both  counselors  and  vocational  educators  can  agree  to  this 
basic  methodology  as  well  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  securing  adequate  numbers  of  quality  vocational 
education  students,  the  following  would  seem  to  represent  necessary  and  desirable  counselor 
functions. 

1.  The  counselor  must  seek  to  identify  prospective  vocational  education  st<»^«nts  from 
some  recognizable  larger  population.  As  part  of  Education,  vocational  education  pr»p«riy 
pictured  as  different  ftm  rather  than  either  generally  superior  or  inferior  to  other  parts  of 
Education.  This  implies  that,  for  some  persons,  vocational  education  will  be  "best"  while, 
for  others,  it  will  not.  There  is  no  more  point  in  talking  about  vocational  education  with  an 
exceptionally  high  ability  student  from  a socially  prominent  background  where  both  parents  are 
college  graduates  and  the  student  himself  is  highly  motivated  towards  college  attendance  than 
in  talking  with  an  extremely  dull  student  frcm  a culturally  disadvantaged  and  economically 
handicapped  background  about  his  chances  for  success  in  college.  While  it  may  be  philo- 
soifliically  proper  to  view  all  persons  as  prospective  vocational  education  students,  it  is  not 
operationally  feasible  to  proceed  in  such  a fashion.  Some  narrowing  from  the  total  population 
must  take  place.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  the  resulting  pool  of  prospective  students  will 
still  be  considerably  greater  than  that  which  would  exist  if  students  were  left  entirely  to 
themselves  in  the  decision  making  process. 

2*  The  counselor  must  be  knowledgeable  and  assist  prospective  vocational  education 
students  in  becoming  knowledgeable  regardln^altemative  educational  opportimnies.  IMs  means 
that  the  counselor  must  be  an  active  learner  with  respect  to  all  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities in  the  local  setting.  It  also  means  counselors  must  be  equally  knowledgeable  regard- 
ing the  other  kinds  of  local  educational  opportunities  and  as  knowledgeable  as  possible 
regarding  educational  opportunities  beyond  the  local  community.  The  goal  here  is  for  both 
cowselors  and  students  to  extend  their  horizons  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  educational 
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alternatives  available  to  students.  This  implies  responsibility  for  collection,  organization, 
and  dissemination  of  educational  information  as  important  counselor  functions.  Moreover,  it 
demonstrates  basic  counselor  coomitment  to  students  rather  than  to  vocatiomil  education  programs. 

3.  The  counselor  must  be  knowledgeable  and  assist  prospective  vocational  education  students 
in  becoming  knoirledgeable  regarding  alteryttive  occupational  opportunities  tovards  vfaich  various 
kinds  of  training  may  lead.  Section  ^ (a)  (h)  ot  the  VEA  is  s^cific  in  stating  that  arrange- 
ments  will  be  made  with  the  public  employment  service  looking  towards  the  receipt  and  consider- 
ation of  information  regarding  employment  opportunities  in  the  local  ccmmunity  and  else\diere. 

That  is,  there  is  clear  responsibility  for  counselors  to  become  knowledgeable  regarding  local 
employment  opportunities  twoards  ^ich  vocational  education  training  may  lead.  There  is  equally 
clear  responsibility  for  learning  about  occupational  opportunities  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
local  community.  To  the  extent  that  adequate  occupational  information  can  and  is  supplied 
counselors  by  local  public  employment  offices,  counselors  should  welcome  it  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  basic  nature  and  contents.  There  is  no  Implication  that  occupational  information  should 
be  limited  to  that  supplied  by  the  public  enQ>loyinent  offices.  Neither  is  there  any  implication 
that,  if  the  public  employment  office  fails  to  supply  the  counselor  with  information,  the  coun- 
selor should  simply  do  without.  That  is,  the  counselor  must  secure  such  information,  become 
knowledgeable  regarding  its  basic  nature,  and  transmit  it  to  students.  He  can  use  all  the  help 
others  may  choose  to  make  available  to  him.  If  such  help  is  not  forthcoming,  the  counselor  must 
actively  perform  this  function  more  nearly  on  his  own. 

, i 

4.  The  counselor  must  be  knowledgeable  and  assist  prospective  vocational  education  students 
in  becoming  knowledgeable  regarding  relationships  between  educational  and  occig>atlonal  Infomation. 
The  current  gulf  between  educational  and  occupational  information  must  be  quickly  narrowed  if  ^ 
counselors  are  to  perform  this  function.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  discuss  occu- 
pations in  terms  of  education  and  training  required  for  entry.  It  seems  eminently  desirable  for 
counselors  to  collate  their  educational  an4  occupational  information  materials  in  such  ways  that 
their  relationships  become  clear  to  both  counselors  and  students.  Some  published  information  now 
available  to  counselors  has  been  organized  around  recognition  of  this  collating  need.  Most  has 
not. 


5.  The  counselor  must  etssist  prospective  vocational  education  students  in  making  educational- 
vocational  decisions.  Performance  of  this  function  demands  that  counselors  work  with  prospective 
vocational  education  students  at  several  times  in  their  lives.  That  is,  this  function  properly 
involves  much  more  than  simply  making  decisions  regarding  whether  or  not  to  enroll  as*  a vocation- 
al education  student.  To  limit  vocational  education  funds  to  this  very  narrow  counselor  activity 
would  be  poor  use  of  both  available  monies  euid  counselor  talent.  Decisions  regarding  etiroll- 
ment  as  a vocational  education  student  should  properly  represent  only  one  of  the  several  points 
in  vocational  decision  making  where  counselors  help  students.  Furthermore,  the  criterion  to  be 
used  by  administrators  of  vocational  education  programs  in  assessing  counselor  effectiveness  in 
performing  this  function  cannot  be  simply  one  of  numbers  of  students  enrolling  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation. Rather,  the  criterion  must  become  one  of  the  proportion  of  students  enrolling  \dio  have 
really  chosen  to  do  so  and  are  aware  of  the  bases  for  these  decisions.  A second  criterion  may 
consist  of  the  proportion  enrolling  vdxose  chances  for  success  in  vocational  education  appear 
reasonably  good.  The  criterion  of  increases  in  numbers  of  students  enrolling  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  will,  if  the  counselor  is  perfonning  this  function  well,  be  appropriate  to  use 
in  a global  evaluation  of  vocational  education  offerings  in  the  school  but  not  as  a means  of 
evaluating  counselor  effectiveness.  That  is,  Aether  or  not  more  students  enroll  in  vocational 
education  should  be  a function  of  the  relative  quality  of  this  as  opposed  to  other  educational 
opportunities  available  to  students. 

In  summary,  perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the  counselor's  function  with  prospective 
vocational  education  students  is  to  state  that  he  should  be  truly  honest  in  his  relationships 
with  such  students.  This  is  Important  to  say,  trite  as  it  may  sound.  Vocational  education  will 
be  best  served  in  the  long  run  if  counselors  devote  their  time  with  prospective  vocational  edu- 
cation students  to  presenting  as  comprehensive  a picture  as  possible  both  with  respect  to  the 
student  and  to  hie  educational-occupational  opportunities  along  with  professional  assistance  to 
such  students  in  the  decision  making  process. 

The  Counselor  and  Vocationa].  Education  Students 

To  assume  that  students  have  received  adequate  coiuiseling  and  guidance  prior  to  enrolling 
in  vocational  education  is  not  to  assiine  that  their  needs  for  counseling  have  been  fully  met 
for  all  time.  It  is  expected  that  a great  deal  of  counseling  and  guidance  will  be  needed  by 
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students  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  Ae  with  any  other  couneeleesy  the  goale  of  this 
counseling  should  be  prinarlly  developmental  as  opi>osed  to  preventive  or  remedial  In  nature. 

The  hoped  for  end  product  will  be  individuals  who  are  better  able  to  assume  self  responsibility 
for  decisions  reached  and  better  able  to  choose  wisely  from  among  alternatives  available  to 
them. 


There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  range  of  nonaal  counseling  problems  will  be  different 
for  vocational  education  students  than  for  any  other  students.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  noinal  student  problems  which  the  counselor  should  be  particularly  cognisant  of 
when  dealing  with  these  students.  This  section  has  been  organized  around  such  expected  problems 
of  students. 

1,  The  co«n«elor  aVmuT*  help  each  vocational  education  student  see  himself  as  a worthy  and 
worthwfail7~memlwr  of  society.  Even  the  best  of  counseling  prior  to  entry  into  vocational  edu- 
catlon  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  this  problem  for  many  students.  Oeneral  cultural  and  soci- 
etal biases  are  too  strong  - Uases  which  will  cause  many  students  to  regard  themselves  as 
"second  class"  students  who  have  made  "second  best"  choices.  It  is  much  easier  to  say  that  voca- 
tional education  represents  the  best  choice  for  a particular  student  than  to  have  the  student 
(or  many  counselors)  really  believe  this  to  be  true.  One  Ingredient  essential  for  helping  people 
realize  they  are  worthwhile  la  that  they  believe  what  they  are  doing  is  worthwhile.  If  the 
student  Is  to  feel  important,  he  must  see  that  what  he  does  lag»ortant.  The  counselor  cannot 
Ignore  this  student  need  nor  fail  to  accept  responsibility  for  helping  vocational  education 
students  with  these  problems  associated  with  development  and  maintenance  of  a positive  self 
concept. 

2,  The  co»n"einy  should  help  each  student  in  the  process  of  educational-vocational  develop- 

wnt.  No  onunmiUng  with  a student  prior  to  hls  entry  into  a vocational  educatlco  can 

really  lead  the  student  to  know  what  It  would  be  like  to  be  in  the  program.  This  realization 
must  ccme  as  a result  of  his  direct  eiqperience  as  a vocational  education  student.  Any  program 
which  operates  in  such  a way  that  no  student  doubts  the  wisdom  of  hls  decision  to  enroll  Is 
probably  suspect.  Professional  counseling  Is  called  for  at  those  points  where  students  are 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  their  educational-vocational  decisions.  The  student  should  eiqpect 
counseling  assistance  at  those  points  where  relationships  between  hls  educational  eiqperlences  and 
anticipated  occt^tlonal  choices  are  unclear  to  him.  Further,  he  should  esqmct  counseling 
assistance  where  he  is  trying  to  confirm  or  refute  the  vocational  decisions  which  led  him  to 
enter  vocational  education.  Again,. these  are  not  events  that  occur  at  a particular,  specific 
point  In  time  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  only  once.  They  are  part  of  educational-vocational 
development  and  can  be  expected  to  oocur  with  many  vocational  education  students. 

3,  oountelor  should  help  each  student  plan  and  Implement  actions  to  be  taken  following 
vocatlonalTeducatlon  training.  For  most  students,  this  will  involve  activities  related  to  job 

The  ;^t  that  the  VEA  makes  It  possible  for  schools  to  transfer  student  information 
to  the  public  employment  service  for  use  In  occupational  guidance  and  placement  does  not  relieve 
the  vocational  education  Institution  ttm  Job  placement  responsibilities.  With  some  students, 
the  counselor' s activities  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  helping  the  student  establish  relation- 
ships with  public  mqployment  service  counselors.  With  many,  the  counselor  will  work  with  students 
who  seek  eaployment  independently  of  the  public  employment  service.  With  still  others,  the 
counselor's  activities  may  consist  of  helping  the  student  plan  for  still  futher  training  In  a 
different  type  of  educational  program.  The  counselor  has  a responsibility  for  helping  all  voca- 
tional education  students  plan  some  concrete  actions  following  the  tlsm  the  student  cospletes  or 
leaves  the  training  program. 

The  Counselor  And  Teachers  Of  Vocational  Education  Students 


If  the  goals  of  guidance  In  vocational-technical  education  are  to  be  accoeqpllshed,  It  Is 
essential  that  teachers  of  vocational  education  s tudents  be  active  participants  In  the  total 
guidance  program.  The  counselor  has  certain  professional  leadership  roles  to  play  In  helping 
teachers  fulfill  their  guidance  responsibilities  to  students. 

1,  The  co<’"«elor  should  assist  teachers  of  vocational  education  In  learning  more  about  the 
students  they  teach,  nils  inclt^es  both  the  presentation  of  student  infozmatlon  to  teachers  and 
helping  teacitors  aecuBmlate  such  Informatlam  for  themselves.  Sobm  of  these  activities  will 
pertsdn  to  grotq>s  of  vocational  education  students,  but  snich  will  be  coocemed  with  atteigits  to 
O 
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learn  more  about  and  so  understand  better  individual  students  in  vocational  education.  The 
expertise  of  the  counselor  in  student  appraisal  methods  and  procedures  should  be  shared  with 
teachers  of  vocational  education  students. 

Pie  counselor  should  assist  teachers  of  vocational  education  in  incorporate 
occupational  information  in  their  course  content.  Occupational  ^n^PQWlUl.■^■^nn  <»ni i P>»tod^by  the 
counselor  should  be  as  available  to  teachers  of  vocational  education  students  as  it  is  to  the 
students  themselves.  The  counselor  can  and  often  should  act  as  a liaison  between  the  vocational 
education  teacher  and  business)  labor,  and  Industrial  personnel  in  the  local  ccnmunlty.  While 
the  teacher  will  likely  have  many  such  contacts  of  his  own,  the  counselor  should  be  able  to  help 
him  extend  both  his  range  of  contacts  and  his  range  of  Influence. 

The  counselor  should  assist  teachers  of  vocational  education  in  their  attempts  to  provide 
guidance  and  counseling  to  students.  Assisting  teachers  in  developing  plans  for  taking  individual 
differences  Into  account  is  one  example  of  this  kind  of  activity.  Obtaining  information  for 
teachers  which  teachers  need  in  their  counseling  of  individual  students  is  a second  example.  It 
is  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  vocational  education  students  will  be  both  more  will- 
ing and  more  able  to  talk  their  problems  over  with  one  of  their  teachers  than  with  a counselor. 

It  is  equally  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  counselor  may  be  a valuable  consultative  resource  for 
the  teacher  in  such  situations.  Still  a third  example  would  be  counselor  activities  supporting 
placement  efforts  of  vocational  education  teachers  on  behalf  of  students. 

In  all  of  these  kinds  of  activities,  the  counselor  can  prove  himself  to  be  a valuable  source 
of  consultative  help  to  the  vocational  education  teacher.  If  vocational  education  students  are 
to  receive  maximally  helpful  guidance,  it  will  be  recognised  that  a two-way  consultative  relation- 
ship exists  here.  That  is,  the  vocational  education  teacher  will  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
counselor  fully  as  often  as  the  counselor  serves  as  a consultant  to  the  teacher. 

The  Counselor  and  Administrators  of  Vocational  Education  Pr»vr“"'» 

In  any  given  local  setting,  counselors  and  administrators  of  vocational  education  will  find 
a wide  variety  of  innovative  and  unique  ways  of  working  together  in  the  Interests  of  vocational 
education  students.  The  following  ways  in  which  the  counselor  serves  as  a agent  through 

relationships  with  administrators  are  illustrative  only  of  minimal  activities  which  aiirmiii  exist 
In  all  school  systema. 

Pie  counselor  should  supply  the  administrator  with  basic  bits  information  regarding 
students  holding  Implications  for  the  structure  of  vocational  education.  Normative  results  frm 
standardized  tests,  group  sunmaries  of  personal  history  data,  sumarles  of  student  vocational 
plans,  .and  results  from  follow-up  studies  of  former  students  are  illustrative  of  the  Unda  of 
information  involved  in  this  activity.  Such  information,  collected  as  a routine  part  of  data 
needed  by  the  counselor  in  performance  of  his  guidance  duties,  may  in  many  cases  serve  the  admin- 
istrator in  formulation  of  broad  school  policies,  in  public  relation  efforts,  and  in  gross 
evaluations  of  program  effectiveness. 

The_  counselor  should  supply  the  administrator  with  basic  facts  regarding  labor 
Information.  As  with  appraisal  data,  such  information  la  coilpcted  hy  /./M.np°i»r  for  guidance 
and  counseling  uses.  This  same  data  can  serve  a most  useful  function  to  the  administrator 
concerned  with  problems  associated  with  curricular  changes  required  to  meet  continuing  occu- 
pational changes  both  in  the  local  coamunlty  and  elsewhere.  Where  such  information  is  conbined 
with  results  from  student  follow-up  studies,  the  administrator  has  the  further  advantage  of 
knowing  something  with  respect  to  differential  weighting  to  be  given  to  local  as  opposed  to 
state,  regional,  or  national  labor  market  changes. 

3*  pie  counselor  should  stgjply  the  administrator  with  basic  bits  of  information  obtained 
ftrem  prospective  vocational  education  students  yibo  failed  to  enroll  as  well  as  those  who  did~~ 
enroll  in  vocational  education  programs.  Such  information  will  allow  t.h*  fp" 

Improve  his  Judgments  regarding  the  potential  need  for  vocational  education  as  well  as  make 
certain  kinds  of  assessments  regarding  the  extent  to  which  needs  for  vocational  education  are 
being  met. 


In  at  least  these  three  basic  ways,  the  counselor  is  seen  as  an  active  change  agent  through 
information  he  supplies  the  administrator.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  counselor  has  not'been 
pictured  here  as  a determiner  or  maker  of  either  curricular  or  more  general  school  poU^les. 
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(For  txmpltf  he  !•  not  a eelectlon  officer  reeponelble  for  adeitting  or  denying  admittance  to 
prospective  itndeate.)  Rather,  he  eervee  ae  one  of  many  reeowcee  the  adminietrator  calls  upon 
In  his  policy-«aklng  deliberitiona* 

The  Couneelor  And  Bnglgyers 

The  couneelor  should  not  function  as  a job  placement  officer,  for,  to  do  so,  IjapUes 
certain  coomltBents  to  prospective  rnTployers  holding  potential  for  Inoerferlng  with  the  coun-* 
selor's  primary  cosnltnent  to  students.  In  spite  of  this,  there  are  certain  very  important 
counselor  activities  with  employers  which  should  be  carried  out  by  those  counselors  seeking  to 
serve  vocational  education  students. 

1.  >rhe  co^^»elor  should  seek  to  Involve  employers  In  the  vocational  guidance  progr^  ofthe 
school.  Such  specific  activities  as  employer  participation  in  comnunity  occupational  ei^ys, 
employer  talks  to  groups  of  students  In  the  school,  and  student  visits  to  business  and  industry 
are  illustrative  of  ways  in  which  this  function  is  conuonly  performed.  Hie  counselor  must  be 
concerned  with  obtaining  both  employer  support  and  participation  in  activities  such  as  these. 

2.  The  counselor  should  seek  to  make  aroloyer  needs  for  workers  known  to  stu^nts  and 

student  needs  for  jobs  known  to  employers"  Inis  includes  both  the  kinds  of  part-time  Jobs 
students  often  find  while  going  to  and  the  full-time  j<*s  students  hope  to  secure  upon 

completion  of  training.  This  dual  collection  and  exchange  of  Infomatlon  holds  potential  both 
for  decisions  students  make  about  employers  and  decisions  employers  make  about  students.  The 
counselor  can  function  effectively  as  a means  of  encouraging  students  and  ea^loyere  to  meet 
without  directly  reconDendlng  either  to  the  other. 

3.  fhe  couneelor  should  supply  prospective  employers  with  epeclflc_blts  of  Information 
reouestedT^  wplpyers  providing  the  student  agrees  to  Its  relew.  In  some  vocational  education 
setting'**  a formal  placmnt  omce  will  be  es(\bU8W.  In  Cfthers,  no  such  office  wiU  exist. 

In  either  event,  the  counselor*  s responsibility  for  release  of  student  information  la  the  sane, 
i.e.,  no  Infowatlon  Is  released  to  ee^ployers  without  the  express  consent  of  the  student.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  counselor  does  not  and  cannot  feel  a similar  responsibility 

employer  data  confidential  from  students.  The  counselor  should  give  the  student  any  information 
about  the  ang>loyer  which  appears  to  hold  promise  of  helpfulness  in  decisions  being  considered  by 
the  student.  This  kind  of  function  Is  Illustrative  of  specific  reasons  why  the  counselor  should 
not  function  as  a Job  placement  officer. 

The  Couneelor  And  The  Canmmity 

The  couneelor  must  eee  himeelX  ae  functioning  outside  the  echool  setting  as  «11  as  irtth 
itudente  and  staff  in  the  echool.  In  addition  to  en5)loyer  relatlonshlpe  Juet  diecuBeed,  there 
are  two  other  ia?x>rtant  klnde  of  couneelor  activities  which  should  he  specified. 

1,  The  couneelor  should  work  actively  with  others  interested  in  meeting  the  guidance  and 
of  youth.  The  school  counsslor  has  no  comer  on  concern  for  counseleee.  If 
the  nee^of  youth  are  to  be  met,  the  school  counselor  needs  the  help  and  services  of  many 
people.  Included  among  these  are  other  counselors  such  as  those  located  in  public  es^loyment, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  religious,  coernmnlty  mental  health,  and  recreational  settings.  The 
school  counselor’ s relationships  with  such  other  counselors  will  depend  on  their  mutual  quali- 
fications and  professions^,  confidence  each  develops  in  the  other.  In  addition  to  others  who 
may  properly  be  regarded  ae  pert  of  the  broad  counseling  and  guidance  movement,  there  are  a host 
of  others  in  any  coemunity  Interested  in  and  dedicated  to  a concern  for  youth.  Included  among 
than  may  be  representatives  of  social  work  agencies,  service  clubs,  religions  organisations, 
sutd  business  and  professional  organisations  in  the  coomunity.  The  counselor  has  a responsibility 
for  working  with  all  such  groups  snd  individuals  in  the  intereete  of  /ocational  education 
students. 


2.  The  counselor  should  seek  to  hecoiie  an  active  change  igent  in  the  coem^ty  in  terns  of 
ffwammUy  perceptions  of  vocational  education  and  students  in  vocational  sducation.  tfsne 
counselor  doesn't  believe  in  vocational  education  and  its  students,  be  should  seek  to  serve 
students  in  other  settings.  If  he  does  heUeve  in  vocational  education  and  its  students,  he 
should  seek  to  transmit  this  heUef  to  a wide  range  of  others  in  the  coeiBunity.  This  can  be  done 
best  through  presentation  of  facts  collected  by  counselors  from  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  and  from  students  who  have  completed  vocational  education  programs.  It  is  the  coun- 
selor' e responsibility  to  trsnsmit  such  facts  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school.  In  too  many 
coemunitles,  the  vocational  education  student  and  prospective  vocational  education  student  hears 
negative  coMents  made  about  vocational  education  from  many  sources.  Such  coeuients  end  the 
attitudes  which  generate  them  have  a depressing  and  demoraUting  Influence  on  those  students 
who  express  an  interest  in  vocational  education.  They  are  unfair  to  the  student  who  is  trying  to 
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nake  rational  decisions  and  to  vocational  educators  uho  are  trying  to  meet  his  needs  for  job 
training.  The  professional  counselor  oannot  simply  allow  such  ccsnunity  attitudes  to  continue 
to  exist  without  making  some  atten^it  to  alter  them.  By  this,  it  is  not  ln5)liod  that  the 
counselor  should  seek  to  combat  one  bias  with  another.  In  addition  to  being  basically  un- 
ethical, such  an  approach  would  probably  be  quite  ineffective.  Instead,  it  is  the  counselor's 
Job  to  prodtjce  the  kinds  of  evidence  - facts  - truth  - which  hold  potential  for  ohanglne  such 
comnunlty  attitudes.  When  such  facts  become  known  to  the  counselor,  he  should  use  a variety 
of  means  - including  school  puh '.ications , speeches,  and  comminlty  mass  communication  media  - 
for  making  them  known  to  all  members  of  the  comnunlty. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  picture  the  role  su)d  service  responsibilities  of  guidance 
counselors  ■•n  vocational-technical  education  throu^  specifying  general  activities  in  which 
counselors  should  engage.  Each  function  has  been  stated  in  tt  form  of  goals  which  should  be 
attainable  to  some  extent  in  any  vocational  education  setting.  By  stating  functions  in  this 
manner,  it  is  hoped  that  both  coimselors  and  vocational  educators  will  be  in  a better  position 
to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  guidance  in  vocational-technical  education.  That  is,  each  goal 
function  listed  can  be  translated  in  terms  of  a criterion  for  use  in  evaluation. 

Some  progress  can  be  made  towards  attainment  of  these  goals  in  any  setting.  None  will  be 
attained  fully  if  the  counselor  Is  seen  as  the  only  person  perfoxmlng  a guidance  function. 

Each  of  these  goals  Is  stated  in  such  form  that  evaluation  can  be  based  on  progress  towards 
reaching  the  goal  rather  than  in  terms  of  its  absolute  attainment.  That  is,  none  of  these 
goals  has  a perfection  point  lAich  represents  a final  achievement.  Special  stress  has  been 
placed  on  avoiding  a discussion  of  counselor  methodology  in  progressing  towards  these  goals. 

It  is  anticipated  that  well  prepared  and  dedicated  counselors  will  find  a wide  variety  of 
methods  and  procedtures  for  use  if  the  goals  themselves  are  accepted. 

If  this  paper  has  any  positive  contribution  to  make,  it  will  be  in  helping  vocational 
educators  and  counselors  decide  together  on  answers  to  the  basic  question  of  why  guidance 
personnel  should  be  si^iported  with  vocational  education  funds.  If  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
this  question,  then  the  perceived  importance  of  these  goals  will  play  a major  role  in  other 
basic  decisions  required  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  effective  working  relation- 
ships between  counselors  and  vocational  educators.  It  is  time  we  progressed  in  this  direction. 
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A EEACTION  TO  HOOT'S  PRESEHTATION  ON 
"THE  ROIE  AND  SERVICE  RESP0N8IBI1ITIES  OF 
GUIDANCE  COUNSEIORS  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION" 

Louis  A.  McElroy 

Director  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
City  of  Gary  Schools 

I have  the  advantage  of  having  had  a copy  of  Dr.  Hoyt's  tails  for  about  a weak.  I have  read 
It  several  times;  each  time  I found  connotations  which  didn't  appear  in  previous  readings.  As 
a consequence,  I am  sure  you  who  have  heard  the  talk  only,  will  not  grasp  all  the  lamllcatlons 
which  you  will  when  you  see  it  in  print.  This  makes  me  wonder  whether  we  can  corned  any  kind 
of  an  agreement  here  this  morning.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  major  factors  which  we  must  consider  - and  I have  heard  them 
mentioned  several  times  during  the  meeting  - (l)  you  organize  everything  possible  that  is 
mechmlcal  or  repetitive  in  nature;  so,  (2)  you  have  time  for  human  factors.  If  we  can  use 
conpiters;  if  we  can  reduce  mechanical  factors  to  formulas,  then  time  saved  can  be  devoted  to 
personal  needs  which,  at  least  today,  are  still  uncertain. 

cert^  pills  may  change  the  learning  ability  of  a person.  An 
CUcago  TTib^e  explains  how  scientists  can  take  an  embryo  from  one  mimal, 

« ^ ^ holds  in  understanding  of  personality 

counseling.  However,  ny  assignment  is  to  react  tfwhat  Dr. 
SnJf  ^ I ““  everyone  will  agree  with  Dr.  Hoyt  that  vocational  admlnls- 

thf  ^ personal  experiences  and 

the  particular  economic,  social  or  geographic  setting  in  v*ich  they  serve.  Every  comaunlty  Is 

somehow  un^ue;  we  cannot  t^  se  what  succeeds  In  one  case  and  transfer  it  to  another^wlth 

vocrtloMl  .duetto  1„  four  dl.ttotly  Jlfftout  con- 

or*»  Statement  to,  Hbyt  made  Is  a universal;  "the  potential  of  any  educational  pro- 

^ quality  and  the  quantity  of  Its  students."  Applied  to  vocational  eduLtlon 

this  doesn  t mean  that  great  numbers  of  students  must  be  counseled  InL  every  vocational  course. 
It  Jjesn  t mm  that  all  students  must  have  IQ's  of  130,  What  It  does  mean  is  that  the  number  of 
students  and  their  ability  must  be  reasonably  related  to  the  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

Some  of  oiff  (^eat  men  in  vocational  education,  particularly  Pros?er  and  Allen,  us“d  verv 
simple  statements  to  define  what  vocational  education  was  intended  to  do,  to.  Prosser  said  that 
to  purjoc.  of  vocutloua  eduetto  U "to  help  . to  to  ee(i  . job.  to  top  . J^r^to 
on  a job.  it  camot  be  stated  more  directly.  This  Is  the  counselor's  function  in  vocatlSal 
e ucatlon  - to  to  get  a job,  to  keep  a job,  or  to  Improve  on  a job.  Surely,  vocational 

^ucators  and  atolstrators  must  agree  that  any  role  assigned  to  a counselor  must  be  consistent 
with  and  related  to  these  purposes,  ‘.onsissem; 

relationships  with  prospective  vocational  students,  enrolled 
teacher!,  administrators,  employers,  and  the  public  as  a whole,  as  to.  Hbyt 
has  outUned.  ^e  saw  facts  about  vocations  must  be  known  whether  the  potential  student  Is  ir 

P®*‘S‘»  who  is  upgrading,  or  one  >*o  has  a handicap.  It  is 

to®®’  ^ n®®d®d  to  function 

specific  occasion.  The  counselor  relates  this  knowledge  to  the  person  - his  ' 
capacities,  Intwests,  and  opp^unltles.  He  must  use  many  techniques.  One  way  of  looking  at 
occupations  Is  Thorndike  s breakdown  into  abstract,  social  and  mechanical  intelligences. 

We  need  a co^n  professional  language.  The  various  disciplines  Involved  in  vocational 

u2^s  or^h^  f psychologists,  the  sociologists  and  others  have  iSg. 

u^es  of  their  own  which  do  not  promote  effective  coanmnicatlon.  To  Illustrate;  There  Is  a 

at  Coluntola  diversity  idiich  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  explain  super- 
^ education.  It  contains  a story  in  which  a supervisor  entered  a classroom  and  asked 
the  teacher  to  tewh  a lesson.  The  teacher  said  to  one  of  the  little  children,  "What  Is  that 
f^Lr”  * ’ replied,  "That's  a feather."  Truly,  a fern  does  look  llk^a 
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^tuaUy,  terma  used  within  a discipline  may  he  mialnterpreted  or  have  a different  meaning 
in  another  diacipline.  Whether  you  call  it  a fern  or  a feather  ia  lamaterial  hut,  terma  muat 
mean  the  same  thing  to  parents,  practical  vocational  educators,  and  counselors.  This  is  one 
reason  why  all  must  function  as  a team. 

Some  influences  have  prevented  realization  of  the  best  results  ftrem  guidance.  Among  these 
is  the  negative  attitude  toward  vocational  education.  Otto  Pragon's  dllemna  of  last  ni^t. 
Do  you  refer  to  a hottle  of-  Scotch  as  being  half  engrty  or  half  full?"  states  the  case.  Too 
often  we  say,  "What's  wrong  with  vocational  education?"  Why  not  say,  "How  can  we  further  im- 
prove vocational  education?" 

Too  many  speakers,  I think,  have  had  limited  experience  with  vocational  education.  The 
cases  they  contact  are  most  likely  the  problem  cases.  We  who  are  engaged  in  vocational  educ- 
ation are  aware  of  its  weaknesses  and  its  great  values.  It's  time  to  realize  that  the  bottle 
is  half  full.  Another  statement  thsct  always  amazes  me  is  the  idea  that  vocational  students 
think  they  are  second  class.  I don't  know  any  vocational  students  vho  are  enrolled  in  good 
yo«tional  programs  who  think  they  are  second  class.  In  fact,  I have  seen  positive  evidence 
that  the  vocational  student  in  a good  school  actually  feels  superior , 

The  crux  of  the  >*ole  problem  is  lack  of  variety  in  vocational  offerings.  Frequently, 
the  counselor  is  frustrated.  He  may  know  that  a student  has  special  talents  but  the  appropriate 
education  or  training  Just  isn't  available.  Consequently,  some  substitute  program  is  arranged. 
There  is  then  no  real  basis  for  evaluating  the  jud^ent  of  the  counselor  or  vliuib  success  the 
student  might  have  had.  The  solution  is  in  the  development  of  the  area  vocational  schools  or 
centers  where  a great  manv  vocational  education  opportunities  can  be  provided.  This  variety 
must  be  available  if  cc  -ilors  are  to  be  successful  in  referring  people  with  varying  talents 
to  appropriate  programs* 


Againi  I think  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  classifying  students  as  vocational  or  college 
preparatory.  There  isn't  any  real  justification  for  such  a division.  I am  not  sure  that  I 
disagree  with  Dr.  Hoyt,  I may  be  calling  his  fern  a feather.  The  only  valid  and  functional 
approach  a counselor  can  take  is  to  care  for  and  recognize  the  primacy  of  the  individual.  About 
^ received  Dr.  Hoyt's  paper,  I also  received  Edgar  Dale's  Newsletter  (December 
19o3^  in  wiich  he  says.  To  care  deeply  for  persons  is  to  sea  them  not  as  pluatbers,  scientists, 
clerks,  lawyers,  mathematicians  or  as  white,  yeUow  or  black,  it  is  to  sea  them  as  unique 
individuals,"  This  is  the  root  of  the  counselor  role, 

I remember  ouch  a counselor  - Emily  Griffith.  She  was  a tiny  woman,  not  quite  five  feet 
tan,  but  when  she  entered  a room  she  was  the  center  of  attraction.  For  many  years  she  was  both 
principal  and  counselor  at  the  Opportunity  School  in  Denver.  She  inspired  people,  she  made 
them  feel  worthwhile,  and  she  changed  "I  can't"  to  "I  can." 

Emily  (h-ifflth  used  to  say,  "I  wouldn't  store  the  records  for  the  school  in  a shoe  box 
under  the  stairs  - if  we  had  any  other  way  to  do  it,  but  I'm  not  going  to  take  the  time  away 
from  people  to  keep  records."  In  the  counselor's  role  the  individual  is  laroortant.  Emily 
Griffith's  kindly  assurance,  "You  can  do  it"  typifies  this  role. 

examples  of  success  through  the  vocational  approach  to  educecblon  to 
justify  classification  of  students  according  to  academic  achievement.  Some  years  ago,  in 
Kansas  City,  the  personnel  director  of  a large  congrtuiy,  said  he  had  concluded  that  they  would  no 
longer  select  engineers  to  handle  trouble  shootlni^  problems  in  autonatlon,  Hb  said,  "A  skilled 
man  has  special  abilities.  In  a- trouble  shoot^-g  situation  the  trouble  shooter  is  uked  to 
^e  jndvaents,  decisions  based  on  incomplete  data  in  a diffloult-to-define  situation  where  time 
is  of  the  u^st  importance."  "l  am  sure,"  he  said,  "in  ny  own  mind,  that  the  trouble  shooting 
technician  is  not  somebody  who  was  too  dumb  or  too  poor  to  have  obtained  a technical  degree,  he 
is  an  expert,  taking  second  place  to  nobody," 

I think  there  is  a great  force  which  is  constantly  cataloging,  classifying,  and  assigning 
us  to  veas  of  operation  - not  necessarily  specific  jobs,  but  areas.  The  abiUties  and  interests 
begin  to  show  in  the  elementary  school  student,  I agree  with  Dr.  Hoyt  that  it  is  unfortunate 
^t  no  provision  is  made  in  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  for  guidance  In  the  elementary  school. 
Otoough  organized  counseling  we  could  assist  in  discovering  the  interests  and  abilities  of  vouna- 
sters  and  to  encourage  their  developaient.  * 
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Counselora  need  to  identify  and  classify  interests  and  abilities  according  to  broad  group, 
ings  or  clusters  of  occupations.  In  Gary,  we  have  been  exploring  a system  of  clusters  as  a 
basis  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  junior  high  and  elementary  school,  and  for  curriculum 
fevelopment  in  the  area  vocational-technical  school,  I have  about  fifty  copies  of  some  material 
that  will  describe  it  for  you  who  are  interested# 


clusters  are:  Building  Construction  and  Maintenance,  note  that  we  have 
added  maintenance:  the  common  thread  that  runs  throu^  all  of  these  occupations  is  the  physical 
construction  Involved  in  the  original  "tructure  and  fixtures,  and  the  subsequent  care  of  than, 
and  Commerce  is  the  second  cluster;  the  connaon  thread  that  ties  these  occupations  to- 
gether is  contact  with  the  public  in  promoting  distributing,  accounting  and  reporting.  The 
Con^lcations  field  Includes  all  of  the  graphic  and  performing  etrts;  the  common  thread  Involves 
t ansmisslon  of  ideas  and  information.  The  Extractive  Industries  are  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion  Md/or  conversion  of  material  resources  found  In  the  earth  or  produced  thereft-om.  The 
Hgalth  and  Personal  Services  cluster  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  care  and  improvement 
w ^rsonal  health,  appearance,  nutrition  and  the  general  well-being  of  people,  m the  Marine 
concerned  with  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  ships  and  boats  of 
^ Metal  Workinsf  occupations  are  tied  together  by  production,  maintenance 

Sd  sizes,  shapes,  types,  alloys  and  finishes, 

and  use  of  test  and  power  machine  tools,  lYotective  Services  has  the  common  thread  of  protection 
of  prople  md  ^oper^^  tod,  in  Technology  we  are  concerned  with  electro-chemical  and  mechanical 
f f °°^J"®Jton  of  applied  science,  math,  design,  mechanics  and  instrumentation.  The 

Textile  and  Leather  cluster  involves  use  and  care  of  various  kinds  of  fabrics,  leather,  fur  and 

findings.  We  have  not  included  professional  occupations  but  they  can  be  classified  in  these  same 
ten  clusters  for  counfeling  purposes# 

1.;  rit  O^rtunity  to  apply  this  cluster  system.  Last  summer  we  had  some  480  13- 

15  year  old  you^ters  in  a Preview  of  Occupations"  program.  Each  student  observed  at  least 
three  or  four  different  types  of  businesses  in  each  of  the  ten  clusters  - at  least  forty  different 
types  of  businesses  and  many  different  occupations.  The  evaluation  has  not  been  written  as  yet. 
but  a quick  comparison  of  occupational  choices  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  after  it  was 
ovCT  has  been  made.  The  results  indicated  that  while  sttidents  switched  f^  one  ocSpation  to 
another,  ch^es  were  within  a cluster.  For  example,  a student  might  choose  carpentry  and  later 
choose  briciaayi^.  We  believe  this  cluster  system  will  make  it  possible  to  r^te  t^ents  ob- 
eyed at  element^  and  junior  high  school  levels  to  occupational  interests  and  vocational  edu- 
cation pro^ams  at  the  high  school  lebel.  It  is  unrealistic  for  one-third  of  a student  Sody  to 
occupations  in  which  only  12j  of  the  people  are  actually  engaged.  ConTCrselv 
when  29j  of  the  labor  force  is  involved  in  the  Metal  and  Metalworking  Industry^a  community,  an’ 
expression  of  interest  by  only  of  those  preparing  for  the  labor  force  is  also  unrealistic!^  The 
counselor  must  choose  appropriate  media  in  assisting  the  student  to  make  appropriate  vocational 


toother  factor  referred  to  in  Dr,  Hoyt's  paper  is  the  division  of  responsibility.  Here, 
wi  w feather  because  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  situations, 

(Ififlnlng  the  functions  of  a counselor.  But,  I 
find  that  many  of  the  ^ctlons  he  has  defined  are  in  reality  the  functions  of  the  vocatlonll 
coordinator.  I think  the  counselor-teacher  relationship  should  be  reversed;  the  teacher  should 
counselor  ^formed,  it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  keep  up  with  their  occupa- 
tlons  - let  s not  limit  their  responsibility.  Neither  should  the  counselor  relieve  the  vocational 
oJ«I^  ?e  responsibility  to  find  out  what  the  needs  of  business  and  LdSry  arr^^^^^^^ 

We  need  to  clarify  these  relationships  b^ause  in  the 
long  run  a counselor  cannot  possibly  be  an  expert  in  all  occupations. 


Dr.  Hoyt's  list  of  functions  visualizes  the  counselor  as  an  active  change  agent  in  the  com- 
Counselor  as  a staff  person  with  the  basic  responsibilities  to  assist 
the  stodents  and  to  serve  as  a resource  for  others.  I don't  think  anyone  should  argue  with  that 

of"thM*wouM\^°?^*^°"°^^  educator,  I think  most  of  his  statements  are  correct  and  perhaps  all 
of  them  wo^  be  in  some  situations.  However,  as  opportunities  for  try-out  training  Increase 

the  1«8  less  assistance  in  choosing  an  occupation  and  more  emphasis  m^  be  glven’to 

the  less  tanglb,i.e  personal  problems  which  arise  in  people*s  lives# 


and  attention  should  be  given  to  identifying  those  factors  in  guidance 

eai  counseling  which  ^ be  classified  as  mechanical  - repetitive  operations  calling  for  little 
ju^nt  - so  the  professional  counsler  may  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  human,  intangible 
ag  frequently  unpredictable  problems  which  cannot  be  organized.  muangiDie, 
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aunnsLniEs  roR  fraciuce 

W.  Weil«y  TannyMn 
The  IMverslty  of  Minneiota 


I eoDildar  it  both  a privilege  end  a eerloue  responsibility  to  be  asked  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  suanarlzers  of  this  very  coiiqnfehensive  conference.  You  should  be  informed,  howver,  that 
among  other  shortconings,  I have  an  uncanny  ability  to  create  dllemaas  for  inyself.  Thus  it  was. 
in  prep»^  last  evening  for  this  final  session,  I was  confronted  with  the  uncomfortable  reali- 
zation t^  during  the  past  three  days  I had  dutifully  taken  down  not  only  everything  the  speakers 
said,  brt  washing  they  should  have  said  as  welll  The  considerable  material  to  be  absorb^  in 
such  a Umlted  time  period  and  the  high  expectations  held  for  the  outcome  of  this  conference  have 
B^e  me,  in  this  assignment,  feel  a little  like  the  "shotputter  who  backed  into  the  javelin- 
thrower  and  ended  up  making  a record  for  the  broad  jun^!" 


helpful,  I think,  to  consider  the  ideas  brought  out  in  this  conference  against  a 
backdrop  of  the  past.  A brief  excursion  into  the  history  of  guidance  in  this  country  Is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  discover  the  comaon  heritage  which  exists  between  this  movement  and  that  of  vo- 
cational education.  In  the  beginning,  guidance  was  primarily  vocational  in  nature.  Occupational 


infection,  one  of  several  tools  in  the  counselor' s aamamentarlum  of  techniques,  received  impetus 
A?  ^ National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

At  that  time,  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  occupational  studies  grew  out  of  attenmts  to  develop 
a curriculum  for  Industrial  art.  Later,  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the 
guidance  aspects  of  vocational  education  became  more  firmly  set.  The  marriage  was  formerly 
recognized  in  1946  with  the  passage  of  the  George-Barden  Act,  an  act  >rtiich  permitted  federal 
support  for  guidance  in  vocational  education. 


Jfow,  like  the  history  of  so  many  marriages,  the  early  years  often  prove  difficult,  as  each 
part^  Witt  a personality  of  its  own,  each  different  from,  yet  similar  to  the  other,  strives 
to  determine  that  irtilch  it  can  give  to  the  other,  without  In  the  course  of  doing  so  losing  its 
OTO  professional  identity.  Fortunately,  we  have  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  a re- 

goodness  of  this  marriage.  But  this  comes  at 

a t^  when  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  undergoing  a major  upheaval,  and  the  two  marriage 
partners  are  experiencing  almost  overwhelming  pressures  to  change.  The  problem  Is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  change  is  often  experienced  by  the  two  partners  in  dissimilar  ways. 

In  order  to  help  us  understand  how  change  is  affecting  us  and,  at  the  awe  time,  cement 
the  vocational  education-guidance  relationship,  we  choose  finally  to  invite  in  behavioral  and 
i^lal  science  consultants.  This  is  at  once  both  a blessing  and  a curse.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
^w,  as  Dr.  Walter  Arnold  has  pointed  out,  that  educators  must  Invoke  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standings of  many  disciplines  in  helping  us  to  deal  adequately  with  our  multidimensional 
^oblems.  It  Is  to  our  advantage  to  comnunleate  with  these  other  disciplines  with  all  their 

elements,  for  this  coamninication  promotes  a gradual  clarification  of  conc^s,  stimulates 
a subtle  change  of  attitudes,  and  provides  possibilities  for  making  an  infinite  variety  of  com- 
binations and  recombinations  in  our  thinking  about  education  and  guidance.  But  at  the  same  time, 
as  tte  discussions  and  reports  of  this  conference  so  clearly  indicate,  there  Is  no  easy  way  to 
orchestrate  the  different  beliefs,  assumptions,  and  expectations  found  wBOBg  the  several  dis- 

® in  their  views  about  vocational  education,  the  nature  of  human  develoTBient,  or  even  tte 

evolution  of  the  social  order. 


An  overall  assessment  of  the  conference  points  to  the  critical  need  to  continue  joint  ex- 
l^oritioM  vlth  other  disciplines p thereby  breaking  donn  the  academic  conqpartmentalization  and 
fragmentation  which  has,  for  too  long,  existed.  We  ewe  away  ftrom  this  conference  with  an  aware' 
ness  of  the  urgency  of  continuing  to  work  toward  a comon  set  of  shared  assuaptlons  about  the 

ttdiyi&al  and  his  vocational  development,  both  within  education  and  between  education  and  other 
disciplines. 
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Purpoie  of  Education 

The  differing  conceptions  of  guidance  articulated  during  the  paat  three  days  makes  the  task 
of  formulating  guidelines  for  practice  difficult.  It  occurred  to  me  last  evening  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  communicate  intelligently  about  guidance  without  considering  first  the  more  funda- 
mental question  of  what  education  is  i^out. 

Have  we  paused  long  enough  to  consider  the  goals  which  guide  vocational  education?  One 
educator,  during  a group  discussion,  said  that  his  purpose  is  to  teach  a primary  skill.  Another 
stated  that  he  wants  to  help  the  individual  make  something  of  himself,  Rosen  apparently  would 
have  vocational  education  set  a goal  of  meeting  current  manpower  needs.  Taken  together,  these 
expressions  of  purpose  would  indicate  that  contemporary  vocational  philosophy  holds  dear  the  Idea 
that  the  individual  must  become  some  useful  thtog  In  society.  Undoubtedly  this  goal  reflects  sn 
historical  Imbuement  with  a Protestant  ethic  wbich  Judges  a man  by  his  wordly  achievement  with- 
in a merchant  value  system.  The  school  has  said  to  youth:  "Look,  your  value  and  worth  is 
contingent  upon  becondiig  useful  and  productive," 

Guidance  very  early  aligned  itself  with  the  goal  of  "usefulness"  by  striving  to  bring 
individual  behavior  uj  ^ some  level  or  In  to  the  pattern  that  society  decided.  Ability  tests 
and  other  appraisal  procedures  found  a proiffiient  place  in  the  scheme  of  guidance.  These  devices 
have  bean  eiq^loyed  not  alone  to  predict  potential  success  for  a useful  calling,  but  as  much  to 
determine  whether  or  not  training  and  further  guidance  is  economically  feasible  for  the  in- 
dividual. Test  results  can  provide  a comfortable  rationalization  for  discarding  responsibility 
to  those  whose  development  will  require  too  much  of  usi 

What  has  bean  the  effect  of  this  emphasis  in  guidance,  education,  and  society?  It  has 
created  a human  condition  which  Jules  Henryk  calls  the  essential  nightmare  - a nightmare  that 
"must  be  dreamed  In  order  to  provide  the  fears  necessary  to  drive  people  away  from  something 
(in  our  case  failure)  and  toward  something  (success),"  This  condition  finds  the  individual  in 
a real  bind  - for  a measure  of  self  regard  is  required  to  achieve  society's  goal,  but  the  pro- 
cess by  which  one  is  brought  to  this  goal  may  be  destructive  of  positive  self  attitudes  in 
many  persons. 

Embroiled  as  he  is  in  this  terrible  nightmare,  the  individual  grows  increasingly  alienated 
from  his  own  Inner  self.  He  seeks  knowledge,  but  not  out  of  a real  love  for  knowledge,  rather 
to  prove  his  usefulness.  He  avoids  human  involvements  because  he  is  too  driven  to  have  time  for 
them,  and,  besides,  involvements  open  him  to  the  evaluations  of  others  and  these  others  may  con- 
firm his  fear  of  being  unworthy,  not  useful.  The  youngster  of  average  ability  clamors  to  get 
into  college  in  the  belief  that  this  Is  the  only  way  he  may  prove  his  usefulness.  The  so-called 
disadvantaged  youngster  drops  out  of  school,  for  he  cannot  tolerate  the  destruction  to  self. 

And  the  nightmare  goes  on. 

So  irtien  Tledemsn  speaks  of  a goal  of  liberation  through  vocational  education,  I have  to 
listen.  The  paper  prepared  by  Tledeman  and  Morley  provides  a helpful  frame  for  focusing  the 
cOBiaants  of  several  conference  speakers  who  have  argued  for  a broadened  concept  of  vocational 
education,  A goal  of  liberation  signifies  that  the  highest  function  of  any  education,  in- 
cluding that  devoted  to  vocation,  must  be  to  help  people  understand  the  meaning  of  their  lives. 

The  liberating  value  of  vocational  education  will  depend  on  the  spirit  In  which  It  is 
undertaken.  Even  a narrow  training  in  technique  contributes  sonwthlng  to  this  goal,  for  a 
confrontation  with  technique  aids  In  discovery  of  potentialities;  successful  mastery  of 
technique  builds  confidence  by  giving  the  individual  a greater  measure  of  control  over  his 
life.  But  vocational  education  which  is  truly  liberating  goes  beyond  this  in  assisting  the 
student  to  learn  the  trade  In  Its  total  context  of  human  behavior  and  social  aspiration. 

Meaning  is  created  through  educational  efforts  which  enable  the  student  to  discover  himself 
and  his  own  alms,  and  to  understand  his  relation  to  fellow  man  and  larger  porposes.  Indoctrina- 
ting him  in  the  expectations  which  will  make  him  acceptable  to  the  employer  is  oppressive,  but 
casting  these  expectations  as  problematic  situations  to  which  he  can  react  by  fashioning  a range 
of  responses  is  Ubersting.  Meaning  for  the  individual  is  built  up  as  he  is  helped  to  under- 
stand the  basis  of  his  actions  and  encouraged  to  choose  for  himself  what  he  will  ^ in  different 
situations. 


• ^Jules  Henry,  Culture  Against  Man,  New  York;  Random  Itouse,  Inc,,  1965. 
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5^  eductWon,  then,  Is  being  esked  to  consider  the  problem  of  living  *Kmg  Tfith 

^tl^hfJn  ""i  V"*  assuming  that  mmi  needs  only  to  wtllS^Mterlal 

wants  m obtain  a l^er  share  of  merchant  goods.  Htiman  satisfaction  seems  to  be  nmroached 
ttoou^  a process  of  liberation  by  which  the  individual  comes  to  feel  himself  as  a value- 

broadened  goal  for  vocational  education,  it  is  possible 
to  set  forth  a few  guideUnes  for  guidance  practice. 

Guidelines  for  Prtctlce 

^ J*™cese  of  Helping  the  Individual  to  Exmulne  His  Ufe  a^erlences  to  the 
End  that  Ife  May  Riow  and  Choose  Himself  and  His  Actions  More  Clearly  and  Purposefully. 

to  m.2; ^ the  indi^dual  today,  lacking  Information,  often  has  to  adjust  ends 
????!  in  decisions.  This  begs  the  more  critical  problem  for  guldnee.  nowlyt  the 

l^lUty  of  pe^le  to  see  the  range  of  means  available  to  them.  It  Is^  concern^  the 

wtWess,  coercion  of  means-end 

matchl^,  deprlirtng  the  Individual  of  opportunity  for  choosltta  and  creating  goals  wd  means  of 

^e  to  affect  this  cocercion  has  In  narrowing  pSeptlwis  andpreventlng  people 

tren  freely  choosing  Is  a human  tragedy.  voopxe 

2!?’'*  of  «n  educational  and  occupational  nature  most  certainly  wuld 

greater  need  Is  that  of  encouraging  Intelligent  appraisals  on  the 
student  of  a bro^  range  of  means.  He  needs  to  discover  irtiat  he  will  allow 

m various  situations  calling  for  action.  This  means  renderlnTc'cnsclous  i£*e 

to^SStlSTt^"  alternatives.  The  student  should  be  encourigJd 

to  quest^  toe  old  ^es  learned  in  the  home,  the  advice  of  an  energetic  voesulonal  teachw 

to^aiJ  w?!  prohibitions  which  society  so  often  seems 

waJS.^  ^ question.  Guidance  wlU  foster  In  the  Individual  a conscious 

hH!  wMMtod  n choices,  and  assist  him  to  verbalize  and  make  explicit  those  choices 

ne  18  presented  with,  and  to  translate  these  Into  action  e 

Make  a*UnW  ^°^®“  lu  Guidance,  but  the  Counselor  should 

Make  a Unique  Contribution  to  the  Vocational  Program* 

fKef  vwatlonal  directors  with  whom  I talked  this  past  year  were  unanimous  In  stating 

SScSL  tSSrir  ^ con-llerable  number  of  thL 

1 "fStoS  SirrS  V ^ he  should  be 

a rather  figure' , a dean  of  men  type. 

th.lr^!?!?“  need  toult  role  models,  but  the  kind  with  whom  they  can  Identify  test 
^ unfortunate  that  many  people  attracted  to  counseling 

of  f ”*•'*“  caught  up  in  an  essential  nlghtiSre 

conditions  which  do  not  permit  the  develoimient  of  secure 
ind  meaningful  relationships  with  students,  with  such  models,  the  adolescent  does  not  feel 

""  “• 

that  the  vocational  teacher's  first  coamiitment  Is  to  his  subject  and 
rtJdit  «*ts  Units  on  toe  sblUty  of  the  teacher  to  res^d  to  the 

1b  eonti«a«i;*”h«**^  *?x*  devoted  dlsclple  and  practitioner  of  his  trade.  The  counselor. 

In  rontrast,  has  a primary  conltmerit  to  the  student,  it  may  be  a small  difference  but  a sianifi 
cant  me.  The  difference  enables  the  counselor,  to  a greater  degree  than  la  true  of  the  teae^ 
to  employ  his  powers  In  permitting  the  student  to  to  - to  be  himself.  Of  course  the  counselor  too 
^ coo^tmenta  of  sundry  kinds,  commitments  which  may  affect  his  helping  relationships  But  if  ' 

““  counseling.  This  experience  In  self-awar^ss  enables 
toe  comselOT  to  become  more  open  In  his  relationships  and  to  supplement  In  unique  ways  the 
counseling  done  by  vocetlonsl  teachers  and  adalnlatraborse 

DlicoJ^ry’^ J E*«rtlontl-Vocatlonal  Eramework  Provides  the  Most  Logical  Rationale  for  Pursuing 


O 
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Dr,  Arnold  naked:  "Why  do  counselors  neglect  Tocitbional  guidance?"  One  night  speculate 
that  the  disproportionate  aoount  of  time  counselors  spend  on  matters  of  college  choice,  re- 
gistration and  program  planning  (as  research  has  shewn)  Is  related  to  the  insecurity  they 
experience  In  counseling  for  vocation.  If  this  la  a valid  assumption,  vocational-technical 
schools  could  provide  a valuable  service  by  offering  programs  which  update  counselors' 
knowledge  of  Industry  and  work.  The  vocational  school  Is  far  better  equipped  than  the 
university  to  provide  this  type  of  education,  for  It  Is  a natural  laboratory  representing 
a certain  segment  of  the  work  world  - a segment  least  familiar  to  the  majority  of  counselors. 

Not  only  would  such  programs  do  much  to  upgrade  counselor  cm^etency  In  the  vocational  area, 
they  wt)uld  also  provide  the  guidance  worker  with  a better  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
behind  vocational  educslilon. 

Very  likely  the  lack  of  attention  to  vocational  guidance  can  be  attributed  In  part  to 
the  Increasing  concern  of  counselors  with  personal  development  - l.e.,  helping  students 
realize  more  fUUy  "who  they  are."  We  have  already  seen  that  this  objective  comprises  the 
essence  of  guidance.  But  counselors  and  vocational  educators  have  yet  to  understand  the 
significance  of  helping  students  explore  self  In  relation  to  the  world  In  which  they  will 
work  and  live.  If  our  guidance  programs  are  to  touch  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one,  there 
has  to  be  some  f^asiework  which  offers  a socially  aeceprtaible  means  for  exploring  self,  and 
this  firamework  has  to  be  broad  enough  to  permit  entertainment  of  the  full  range  of  counseled 
concerns  relscted  to  life  developsMuit.  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  a student's  perceptions 
of  the  world  of  work  and  related  educational  opportunities  offer  rich  material  for  developing 
meanings  About  himself.  And  it  seems  equally  clear  that  current  theory  and  research  in  career 
development  provides  the  concepts  needed  to  show  that  occupational  exploration  Is  not  a se- 
parAble  part  of  the  counseling  process  nor  Is  personality  Independent  of  career.  As  one  group 
of  theorists  has  said:  "Career  development  la  self  development  viewed  In  relation  with  choice, 
entry  and  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  pursuits. 2 

4,  The  Criterion  to  be  Employed  in  Defining  the  Role  and  Functions  of  the  Counselor  In 
Vocational  Education  Is  Psychological  Consistency. 

The  counselor  engages  In  helping  relationships  characterized  by  a high  degree  of  trust. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  organize  his  role  in  vocational  education  around  some  set  of  functions 
which  may  fit  conveniently  Into  an  organizational  chart.  The  model  which  must  be  adopted  Is 
not  administrative  neatness,  but  psychological  consistency.  It  Is  not  so  much  a question 
whether  or  not  the  counselor  should  engage  In  selection  or  job  placement,  but  rather  the  manner 
In  which  he  Is  to  be  Involved  in  these  activities.  If  his  Involvement  Is  of  such  a nature  that 
he  must  obligate  his  first  loyalty  to  someone  other  than  the  student,  or  If  in  performing 
functions  In  these  areas  he  Is  forced  to  make  evaluative  judgments  which  jeopardize  his  Image 
as  a helping  person,  then  It  Is  unlikely  that  he  will  receive  unqualified  respect  of  the 
students  or  obtain  their  trust. 

Vocational  educators  have  been  critical  of  counselors  In  the  secondary  school  who  function 
In  quasl-admlnlstratlve  rather  than  counseling  roles.  Since  professional  counfeling  Is  an 
emerging  developaent  In  vocational-technical  schools,  vocational  education  Is  presented  with  an 
opportunity  to  estsbllsh  exemplary  guidance  programs.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  the 
counselor  In  vocational  education  may  find  himself  In  the  position  of  some  school  counselors 
who  perform  a multitude  of  functions  having  little  or  no  relation  to  counseling.  The  reason 
this  possibility  arises  is  because  administrative  staffing  in  the  vocational  school  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  r^pld  expansion  of  program;  the  counselor  may  be  seen  a&i  the  agent  of  relief 
for  some  major  problems  confronting  the  director.  Wise  leadership  on  the  part  of  directors  will 
be  required  in  planning  these  new  programs  of  guidance.  If  students  are  not  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  effective  counseling. 

5.  There  Is  a Job  for  Both  Vocational  Educator  and  Counselor  In  Providing  Experiences  Which 
Enable  the  Student  to  Identify  Suitable  Social  Work- roles. 


Gross  mentioned  the  desirability  of  analyzing  occupations  In  terms  of  roles  and  role  relation 
ships.  As  part  of  his  occupation  every  worker  assumes  one  or  acre  social  roles.  He  may  be  a 
leader  or  a follower,  a supervisor  or  a subordinate,  an  initiator  or  a compromiser,  et  cetera. 


D.  V.  Tledeman  and  R.  p.  O'Hara.  Career  Development:  Choice  and  Adjustment,  New  York: 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  196^ 
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&p«^aly,  In  thalr  icboel  liven  youngrtere  will  h«nre  opsortraltlei  to  project  themaelvos  Into 
theie  and  other  rolea  and  try  thea  on  for  tlae,  Probiibly  the  rlcheat  aource  of  thaae  role  try- 
out opi<ortunltlea  for  noat  young  people  la  part-tl»  work  eiyerlence.  The  vocational  ahop  offer  a 
a role  playing  laboratory  for  aoiaSi  To  receive  aaxlaua  ednoatlenal  value,  however,  the  obaervatlona 
and  atlauU  provided  by  theae  real  life  experlencea  aunt  be  brought  back  Into  the  claaareoB  and 
dlacuaaed  and  analyaed  in  relation  to  aelf.  There  are  aany  proper  queatlona  tc  aak.  What  rolea 
do  the  various  vorkera  play?  What  kind  of  Uvea  do  they  UveT  Do  they  aeea  to  have  a range  of 
available  satisfactions?  How  are  they  handicapped  by  controls  Imposed  by  organiaatlonat  What 
does  all  this  mean  to  you,  the  student,  and  the  kind  of  person  you  wiah  to  becosM?  la  there  any- 
thing in  what  you  have  observed  today  that  might  provide  a structure  for  your  life,  a uae  of  your 
powera,  a sense  of  being  Justified?  The  purpose  of  these  queatlona  is  to  help  the  Individual 
Identify  behavior  patterns  and  roles  which  will  do  Justice  to  his  aelf. 

6,  The  Hyth  of  the  Individual  With  A Single  Occupational  Value  Can  No  Longer  be  Supported 
Ab  a Baaia  for  Vocational  GultSance  Practice* 

We  have  yet  to  modify  the  thinking  of  an  earlier  period  which  regarded  vocational  guidance 
as  a matching  of  Individual  characterlstlca  with  an  appropriate  trade  or  aeeupatlon.  Perhaps 
because  of  our  claims  In  the  past,  vocational  educators  believe  the  guidance  speolaUat.  armed 
with  a knowledge  of  testa  and  occupational  Information,  can  Identify  in  tbs  individual  a pattern 
of  ablUtlea  and  strengtha  which  point  Infallibly  to  a specific  calling.  Crltea*  p^er  supports 
the  notion  that  thla  ayth  can  no  longer  be  retained  in  Ught  of  what  we  know  About  develop- 

ment ud  the  changing  occupational  scene.  The  myth  Is  further  challenged  by  recent  theory  In 
occupational  payehology,  studies  of  both  occupational  mobility  azid  Job  evolution,  and  research 
on  the  relition  of  perionality  and  occupation* 

This  new  knowledge  and  underatanding  would  lead  us  to  raise  questions,  also,  regarding  the 
vocational  education  Is  evaluated.  You  are  aware  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  emphasizes  placement  as  a fundamental  criterion  for  establishing  the  value  of  our  pro- 
grams. Obviously  the  placement  criterion  has  been  promoted  by  those  who  are  Inclined  to  view 
the  InMvldual  primarily  as  an  ecooiwiilc  resource;  It  Is  an  evaluative  criterion  which  falls  to 
recognize  huaen  neade  or  the  nature  of  human  development* 

Several  vocational  directors  in  attendance  at  this  conference  ire  cognizant  of  the  in» 
adequacy  of  a placement  criterion,  and  they  have  spoken  against  it  in  the  discussion  sessions* 

^ese  d^ectors  see  the  learning  of  a skill  as  something  more  than  just  providing  the  individual 
meeting  society’s  needs*  They  envision  a vocational  education  vhich  along  with 
the  skill  training  offers  certain  humanistic  values  and  liberating  qualities  - one  that  produces 
••  ie>rkers*  The  self  esploration  which  is  possible  in  mastering  a skill  is  added 
Justification  for  this  kind  of  education*  We  shouldn’t  be  too  concerned  if  a student  completes 
ap^tm  of  training  and  chooses  not  to  engage  in  the  occupation,  provided  he  has  gotten  more 
from  the  course  than  mere  mastery  of  a technique’  The  counselor  in  vocational  education  will 
ei^ect  changes  In  career  obJective|  the  counselor’s  lnte**est  will  be  to  help  the  individual 
md»stand  u fully  as  possible  the  meaning  of  the  change  for  him  and  the  person  he  is  trying 


Vocational  Education  Cannot  Eaciq>e  Its  ResponslblUty  to  Develop  the 
Abilities  and  Talents  of  m Individuals* 

1 creators  say:  ”We  are  not  able  to  serve  two  masters*  We  can’t  take  all  the 

low  AiUty  students,  but  we  are  willing  to  take  our  fair  load*”  The  concern  esqressed  here, 
CM  imch  we  all  share,  is  that  vocational  education  does  not  become  sisq^ly  a diming  ground* 
hxt  when  we  staked  out  our  area  to  be  that  of  educating  for  vocation,  we  automatically  assumed 
•om*  rezpTOilblUty  for  everyone  who  hta  • purpoiefiil  role  to  pUy  In  the  work  eeonony.  We 

^ ^ It  difficult  to  lerve  two  maatera  well,  but  we  have  no  choice  other  than  to  aerve 
them  both* 


. guidance  can  be  aocuaed  of  undue  conaltment  to  the  college-bound,  vocational  education 
might  be  admcolahed  for  ahowlng  partiality  to  the  atudent  with  technician  potential.  In  ezarcla- 
^ a cMMltmaat  to  tha  nore  able  atudent  (or  to  the  program  with  n>at  preatlge),  we  Kist  not 
Uar^d  theae  Indlvlduala  with  leaa  talent  and  ablUty,  ae  thoae  who  In  aome  other  way  are 
Uaadvantaged.  I m inclined  to  think  that  vocatloial  educatlco  will  continue  to  be  looked  to 
. ^ developlag  program  which  will  enable  dlaadvantaged  youngatera  to  build 

aatlafylng  Uvea.  Thla  la  a natdad  aoclal  function  to  which  ThcaMi  and  Corwin  have  called 
“xtlon.  Whan  coonaelora  and  vooitlcoal  educatora  taka  the  laad  in  meeting  thla  need  the 
» ir-ia  of  each  will  Improve.  ' 


uc 
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In  8ttBBary 

ItadonbtMly  the  guidelines  presented  here  will  be  suppl,enented  seversl>fold  as  each  of  you 
hare  oeeaslon  to  rerlew  and  reflect  on  the  conferenee  proeeedlngsi,  I dare  say  we  have  only  be> 
gun  to  discover  the  full  InpUeatlons  of  guidance  in  vocational  education. 

This  conference  leaves  no  doubt  tbovt  the  Job  ahead.  Young  and  old  alike  auat  be  prepared, 
throng  training  and  guidance,  far  a society  Which  tonorrow  will  demand  more  of  them  in  breadth 
and  responsibility.  It  is  helpful  to  remind  ourselves  as  we  face  this  task  that  the  strength 
of  our  nation  in  the  past  hac  rested  on  the  natural  differences  in  individual  talents  and  the 
ftaedaai  of  each  individual  to  develop  and  express  his  talents  in  his  own  unique  way.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  principal  value  coming  forth  Aron  the  collaboration  of  vocational  educators 
and  eounselors  will  be  an  ever  deeper  devotion  to  this  fundamental  democratic  value. 
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GinmiNES  FOR  RESIARCH 
Mnry  Borov 

The  Univeriity  of  Mluwsot* 


The  guideline!  for  reBetroh  vhich  sre  diiouiied  btlov  ere  bued  on  a set  of  pretiiBea  con- 
cerning the  current  itetu!  of  vocational  guidance,  vooational  education,  and  the  relation 
betveen  the  tvo.  Theae  preaiaea  er  aaataqptiona  are  aa  fbHovat 

1.  Conceptiona  of  vocational  guidance  have  been  changing  and  broadening.  Aa  a reault, 
the  entire  field  of  vocational  guidance  ia  in  need  of  ayatenatic  re-exanination.  The 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Aaaociation  haa  begun  to  undertake  thia  reappraiaal  taak  aa 
part  of  a project  titled  '^eeonceptualieation" . 

2.  Vocational  education  ia  also  to  a state  of  rapid  aetaaxnrphiaia  in  that  ita  techniques 
and  SOM  of  ita  goals  have  been  changing  and  it  haa  eiqpanded  to  include  a nuadser  of  re- 
cently emerging  flelda  of  training  not  conaldered  part  of  traditional  vocational  education, 

3.  The  strengthening  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education  requires  that  these 
fields  of  practice  becoM  more  sensitive  to  the  insights  and  concepts  of  the  behavioral 
sciences.  Since  both  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education  deal  wltn  the  student 
as  a learner,  both  need  to  knov  iriiat  the  behavioral  sciences  can  potentially  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  tiie  student  as  a learner. 

4.  The  supporting  disciplines  (behavioral  sciences  such  as  psychology,  sociology,  labor 
economics,  etc.)  need  to  learn  much  more  about  the  alms  and  problems  of  technical  and 
vocational  educators  if  they  are  to  be  of  maxlnun  assistance  to  them.  In  the  past,  re- 
coamendations  toon  eiqperts  in  the  supporting  disciplines  to  voeatimal  educators  concerning 
needed  changes  in  practice  and  research  have  not  alvays  been  veil  informed. 

5.  Vocational  educators  must  learn  considerably  more  than  they  nov  knov  concerning  the 
tradition  of  research  aa  a means  of  discovery  about  human  behavior  and  ita  improvement 
through  training.  Many  of  the  conceptions  of  behavior  found  to  vocational  education,  and 
the  practices  baaed  on  such  conceptions,  are  the  results  of  impressionistic  and  priori 
vievB  of  behavior. 

6.  Vocational  educators  and  counselors  in  the  school  setting  are  not  Just  tve  professional 
groups  performing  independent  tasks.  Their  work  assuMs  Maningfuinass  and  effectiveness 
as  they  learn  to  work  more  closely  together  in  the  pursuit  of  common  adneaticnal  goals. 

This  assumption  is  an  endorsement  of  hr.  Walter  Arnold's  assertion  that  "Vocational  educa- 
tion and  guidance  can  no  longer  be  separated." 

7.  The  main  objective  of  research  on  career  development  is  the  prediction  of  vocational 
choice  but  rather  an  attmapt  to  describe  and  account  for  the  manner  in  vhich  youth  grovs  up 
vocationally.  Vocational  development  research  is  principally  a search  for  the  psychological 
meaning  of  voesti<mally  relevant  acta. 

Identifying  Areas  of  Needed  Research  on  Guidance  to  Vocational  Education 

1.  Uhtil  recently,  vocational  guidance  research  has  largely  ignored  the  study  of  pre-adolescent 
youth.  Since  many  of  the  attributes  vhich  are  learned  to  early  childhood,  such  aa  concepts  of 
mastery,  coping  behavior,  end  achievement  motivation,  bear  upon  later  vocational  planning  and 
adJustMnt,  more  research  is  needed  on  younger  ehildren  sc  that  ve  may  discover  the  cmditions 
under  vhich  these  traits  are  learned. 
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2.  The  values  that  people  hold  about  occupations  are  culturally  acquired*  However,  we  do 
not  yet  understand  very  much  about  the  psychological  processes  by  which  this  acquisition 
occurs*  Fesearch  needs  to  be  designed  that  will  reveal  how  children,  for  example,  develop 
their  occupational  valuing  system  as  well  as  their  generalized  vocational  motives*  Only 
through  such  research  can  we  ultimately  learn  why  youth  turns  away  from  certain  occupational 
fields  without  really  knowing  what  they  constitute  and  becomes  enamored  of  others  through 
the  development  of  occupational  stereotypes,  many  of  them  naive  or  false* 

3*  As  new  fields  emerge  and  the  nature  of  the  Industrial  order  becomes  increasingly  complex, 
it  becomes  more  Important  that  those  responsible  for  vocational  'curriculum  construction, 
training,  and  counseling  have  access  to  improved  systems  for  the  classification  of  occupa- 
tions* 1^1 le  work  is  currently  proceeding  on  new  approaches  to  the  grouping  of  occupations, 
no  generally  useful  system  for  the  functional  sorting  out  of  fields  of  work  is  yet  available* 
V?e  must  therefore  discover  the  work  factors  which  possess  the  highest  degree  of  conmunallty, 
and  hence  transferability,  fJrom  ,1ob  to  job  as  t basis  for  constructing  improved  occupational 
classification  systems  for  use  in  vocational  education  and  guidance* 

4,  A larger  percentage  of  secondary  school  and  post- second  ary  school  students  hold  part- 
time  jobs  than  at  any  time  previously.  Experience  with  such  work  is  logically  expected  to 
assist  youth  with  problems  of  realistic  vocational  planning,  but  we  suspect  that  this  ex^ 
pectation  is  not  generally  borne  out  by  the  facts*  Research  is  needed  to  compare  the 
vocational  maturity  status  of  youth  who  have  had  outside  work  experience  with  those  >rtio 
lack  such  experience.  Furthermore,  research  studies  should  be  designed  to  ascertain  >rtiether 
youth  with  previous  work  experience  are  more  responsive  to  vocational  counseling  and  profit 
more  fully  from  it  than  do  students  v >hout  previous  work  experience. 

5*  V/hlle  research  has  emphasized  chiefly  the  Influence  of  trained  counselors  upon  the 
vocational  plans  of  students,  investigations  are  needed  which  will  study  the  impact  of  other 
adults  and«authorlty  figures  on  the  vocational  thinking  of  youth.  For  example,  successful 
vocational  education  teachers  can  actually  serve  as  adjunct  counselors  who  assist  their 
students  to  think  more  clearly  about  the  meaning  of  their  training  experience  in  terms  of 
planning  and  future  choice-making*  We  need  studies  of  what  might  be  called  miniature 
counseling"  or  micro-counseling  which  will  assess  the  Influence  of  the  vocational  teacher 
on  the  career  development  of  the  student.  Beyond  that,  evaluation  studies  are  called  for 
which  will  investigate  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  different  systems  or  schemes  by 
which  the  vocational  educator  and  counselor  work  together  as  a team  to  promote  vocational 
development  in  students* 

6*  Curriculum  research  is  needed  that  will  begin  to  furnish  some  answers  to  the  question 
of  what  kinds  of  formal  course  experiences  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  specified  goals  or 
behavioral  outcomes  of  vocational  education*  Despite  all  the  discussion  about  needed  curri- 
cular changes,  very  few  studies  have  yet  been  designed  with  this  sort  of  cause-effect  re- 
lationship in  mind*  Because  the  counselor  is  a resource  specialist  who  possesses  useful 
knowledge  about  student  motives  and  about  developmental  and  learning  processes,  he  can  con- 
tribute in  significant  ways  to  the  analysis  of  problems  of  curriculum  research  and  curriculum 
revision. 

7.  The  average  working  life  expectancy  for  American  high  school  girls  today  is  approximately 
25  years.  Yet  many  of  these  young  women  have  seriously  underdeveloped  work  motivation* 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  research  on  cultural  variables,  both  within  and  outside  the 
school  setting,  that  may  be  utilized  to  accelerate  vocational  readiness  in  girls*  For  ex- 
ample, what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  woman  worker  to  \rtiom  a high  school  girl  may 
b^  exposed,  such  as  a teacher,  that  makes  her  an  effective  occupational  role  model?  Another 
problem:  what  can* research  tell  us  about  the  revamping  of  the  patterns  of  schooling  such 
that  they  will  Ijecome  more  accomodatlve  of  the  tendency  of  women  to  lnterr..pt  their  education 
through  obligations  of  marriage  and  family. 

8*  The  quality  of  commitment  that  a vocational  education  student  may  have  to  vocational 
planning  and  the  attitude  that  he  shelters  toward  work  in  general  and  his  vocational  curri- 
culum in  particular  will  depend  upon  a variety  of  life  history  and  background  factors  that 
are  frequently  unclear  to  his  teachers  and  which,  Indeed,  may  not  yet  be  well  understood 
by  occupational  research  workers*  Studies  are  needed,  therefore,  which  investigate  the 
comparative  effects  of  selective  life  experiences,  such  as  history  of  parental  unemployment, 
parent* 6 occupation,  values  held  by  the  peer  group,  etc,,  upon  such  indicators  of  vocational 
development  as  level  of  occirpational  aspiration,  accuracy  of  occupational  knowledge,  and 
strength  of  career  planning  motivation. 
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9.  We  continue  to  aeeume  in  normal  economic  life  that  the  Intellectual  tralta  of  the  in- 
dividual, such  aa  his  aptltudee  and  trained  aklUa,  are  the  only  la^rtant  parional  varlablee 
that  contribute  to  occupational  aucceaa  or  failure,  Hawaver,  raaeareb  hu  Long  ahom  that 
paraonality  and  character  tralta  are  at  leaat  aa  laqpogrtaot  in  occupational  aucceaa  and  ad- 
vancement aa  the  cognitive  tralta.  Can  reaearch  ha  daalgned  that  will  help  vocational 
education  Improve  its  atudent  selection  and  training  praetlcea  by  incorporating  more  about 
what  can  be  known  concerning  the  reutlonahlp  between  paraonality  varlablea  on  the  one  hand 
and  training  and  Job  performance  on  the  other? 


10,  A good  deal  of  preasure  exista  to  encourage  culturally  dlaadvantaged  youth  to  enter 
vocational  education  programs  inasmuch  aa  they  often  aaem  not  to  proaper  in  purely  academic 
or  college-preparatory  programs.  Yet  auch  dlaadvantaged  youth  have  often  been  ej^oaed  to 
background  varlablea  which  are  aerloua  deterrents  to  sueoeaa  in  any  type  of  formal  training 
program,  including  a vocational  education  program.  Through  reaearch  we  need  to  Identify  those 
factor!  related  to  restricted  socioeconomic  status  which  limit  the  youth's  promiae  aa  a 
trainee.  For  example,  among  aerloualy  disadvantaged  youth,  we  coaamnly  find  a low  cwaclty 
for  long-range  planning,  limited  task  orientation,  low  achievement  motivation,  and  non- 
compliance  with  Institutional  rules.  Research  is  urgently  needed  which  will  allow  more 
prompt  Identification  of  these  limiting  traits  and  which  suggests  avenues  to  their  mo'*'’  '1- 
catlon  through  counseling. 


11,  New  types  of  post- secondary  but  sub-coUeglate  occupational  specialties  have  recently 
been  emerging,  such  as  computer  programmer,  conputetr  technician,  social  worker  aide,  and 
psychiatric  aide,  on  lAich  very  little  empirical  research  has  yet  bean  doa  and  about  which 
little  is  known.  If  vocational  training  programs  in  auch  new  fields  are  to  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  experienced  in  older  fields  of  vocactlonal  training,  systematic  and  intensive 
research  wiU  need  to  be  designed  to  identify  important  worker  trait  requlremants  so  that 
curriculum  development  and  vocational  counseling  can  proceed  on  a sounder  and  better  in- 
formed basis.  Furthermore,  pilot  guidance  programs  will  need  to  be  established  for  selected 
samples  of  students  in  such  new  programs  and  evaluation  of  the  guidance  programs  will  need 
to  out.  Among  the  questions  irtilch  will  need  to  be  answered  are  those  centering 

on  what  kinds  of  students  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  these  programs,  idiat  course-related 
wrk  alienee  they  ought  to  be  exposed  to,  and  what  relationships  exist  between  performance 
in  the  training  program  and  subsequent  performance  on  the  job  Itself, 

1^  ^d«ce  within  vocational  education  has  not  prospered  in  the  past  for  many  reasons, 
notably  for  the  reason  that  relations  and  conmmnlcatlon  between  vocational  educators  and 
comselors  have  hardly  been  Ideal,  Reaearch  is  now  needed  that  will  focus  on  a study  of 
interpersonal  relations  and  attitudes  between  the  members  of  these  two  fields.  What  for 
ex^le,  is  the  vocational  educator's  concept  of  the  counselor?  Who  la  he?  What  does  he 
* C^ersely,  irtiat  is  the  counselor's  stereotyped  impression  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tor? How  can  each  learn  to  recognize  and  draw  upon  the  particular  strengths  of  the  other 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  his  own  work  with  students?  All  research  in  thla  area 
stould  be  directed  toward  the  identification  of  common  professional  goals  and  of  the  com- 
plimentary conpetencles  through  which  these  goals  may  be  served. 
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^ Is  unfortunately  true  that  the  typical  training  of  the  counselor  does  not  equip  him 
w work  effectively  In  the  setting  of  the  vocational  or  teohnlcal  school*  In  fact  his  train- 
ing may  often  bias  him  unwittingly  against  the  vHues  of  vocational  education  programs* 
Research  can  and  should  be  done  on  the  relation  of  the  counselor's  socioeconomic  background 
and  ^fMslonal  training  to  his  occupational  attitudes  and  values*  A related  study  might 
Investlgite  the  effect  of  the  counselor's  cultural  biases  upon  certain  counseling  practices 
wen  as,  for  example,  his  tendency  to  es^ess  unconscious  approval  and/or  dlsimroval  of 
students  with  varying  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  social  habits* 

1^*  Since  some  students  Mho  enter  vocational  education  curricula  do  not  readily  think  In 
terns  of  long-range  goals,  the  strategy  of  Instruction  should  include  the  scheduling  of 
^^uent,  short-term  recognitions  and  rewards*  In  this  connection  the  current  work  In  re- 
Inforccme^  counseling,  growing  out  of  behavior  modification  theory,  seams  most  promising* 
RMtarch  st^lM  should  be  designed,  therefore,  ehleh  have  es  their  objective  the  Identlfl- 
c^lon  of  effective  social  reinforceri  for  vocational  and  technical  school  students  and  with 
tha  s^ed^es  of  reinforcement  that  appear  conduelve  to  high  morale,  Isgiroved  self-esteem, 
end  satisfactory  progress  In  the  program  of  training* 
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SMKAR  OVERVIEW  t CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Robert  E.  Can^jbcll 
The  Ohio  State  UniTOreity 


Historically  the  seminar  represented  a milestone  in  guidance  in  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  several  decades  that  representatives  of  both  guidance  and  vocational  education  convened  on  a 
large  scale  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern.  It  is  hc^d  that  the  seminar  established  the 
initial  manentUB  for  continued  cooperative  efforts  betvreen  guidance  and  vocational  education  as 
well  as  other  relevant  disciplines. 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  ultimate  ljt5)act  of  seminar.  In  addition  to 
improving  interdisciplinary  relations,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  pay-off  would  be  in  terms 
of  future  action  initiated  by  the  individual  participants  in  their  respective  guidance  programs. 
There  is  already  sane  evidence  of  this:  a sizeable  proportion  of  the  participants  indicated  via 
a follow-up  survey  that  they  have  already  started  projects  generated  by  the  seminar  and  others 
have  reported  plans  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

Although  the  following  seminar  overview  conclusions  and  recommendations  do  not  represent 
consensus  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  participants  and  coisultants,  they  do  reflect  a range  of 
opinions  expressed  throu^  prepared  papers,  post-seminar  survey  conments,  and  group  discussions. 
The  following  statements  do  not  exhaust  the  voluminous  list  of  recoomendations  but  do  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  varied  professional  groups  present,  some  were  stated  in  different  ways  by 
different  participants  and  the  chainnan  has  taken  the  liberty  to  reword  comments  to  convey 
clusters  of  opinion. 

Roles  and  service  responsibilities  of  guidance  for  vocational-technical  education: 

(a)  The  general  agreement  on  types  of  services  provided  suggest  that  the  guidance  program 
should  be  responsible  for  a myriad  of  services  ranging  from  the  traditional  vocational 
testing  to  extensive  follow-up  guidance  services  to  alumni  of  high  schools.  Many 
participants  were  quite  enq)hatic  in  their  list  of  services  which  should  be  provided  in 
hijjh  schools,  e.g,,  consulting  services  to  the  teaching  staff  and  administration; 
participation  in  curriculum  planning;  personal  adjustment  counseling;  educational 
counseling;  liason  v/ith  caimunity  agencies,  referral  services,  parents,  and  industry; 
job  adjustment  counseling;  extensive  occupational  information  services;  research; 

and  more  intensive  vocational  assessment.  The  majority  of  the  participants  and  con- 
sultants recommend  more  depth  in  individual  services  and  a vdder  range  of  services. 

(b)  Althou^  there  was  fairly  clear  consensus  on  guidance  services  and  goals,  there  seemed 
to  be  lack  of  clarity  as  to  how  the  goals  should  be  achieved.  Frequently  general  goals 
vere  recommended,  e.g.,  "closer  liason  relationships  with  the  community",  but  the 
operational  implementation  of  the  goal  was  ambi{pious.  Related  to  (a)  above,  the 
public  expectancies  for  guidance  are  high  and  far  outweigh  our  present  guidance  staff 
manpower  capacities.  For  example,  moderately  intensive  personal  adjustment  counseling 
is  expected  as  one  of  the  many  services,  but  this  is  rarely  achieved  with  any  con- 
•Istency  due  to  the  excessive  student-counselor  ratio  in  most  school  systems.  The 
discrepancy  bet\reen  what  the  general  public  (e.g.,  parents,  the  ccmmunity,  the  school 
administration,  etc.)  expects  from  guidance  and  what  can  be  realistically  achieved 
with  current  staff  facilities  places  guidance  in  a vulnerable  position.  It  would  appear 
that  guidance  will  continue  to  suffer  from  adverse  critisism  for  falling  short  of  its 
expectancies  as  long  as  the  discrepancy  exists.  To  remedy  the  problem  would  necessitate 
a painstaking  crusade  for  guidance  (already  in  progress  in  some  states)  and  lengthy 
negotiations  with  the  public.  The  public  will  have  to  eventually  increase  its  support 
(lower  student-counselor  ratios,  increased  staff,  and  facilities)  to  achieve  the  wide 
range  of  quality  services  desired. 

(c)  A third  aspect  of  the  three-fold  role  and  service  responsibility  problem  (related  to 
(a)  and  (b)  above)  is  the  severe  shortage  of  guidance  manpower  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
programs  which  are  reconinended.  If  guidance  is  expected  to  achieve  the  goals  briefly 
outlined  in  (a)  above,  then  the  schools  will  have  to  provide  much  larger  staffs  than 
the  traditional  one-man  "Mr.  Everything" counselor.  In  reality  what  is  needed  is  a total 
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pv5)il  personnel  program  headed  by  an  experienced-well  trained  Coordinator  and  staffed 
by  a mmber  of  specialists*  For  exas^lei  if  it  is  expected  as  many  have  advocated| 
that  guidance  programs  should  provide  more  extensive  occupational  infonnationi  data 
on  labor  econcxnics,  end  liason  with  the  department  of  labor  and  the  industrial 
coomunity,  this  service  alone  would  require  a full  time  specialist  and  represent  one 
member  of  the  total  team*  The  pupil  personnel  team  would  also  need  full  or  part-time 
specialists  in  test  administration!  placement!  research!  meet  the  public 

expectencies.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a single  guidance  counselor  functioning  in 
a 500  to  1 student-counselor  ratio  school  system  to  provide  the  multiple  services 
demanded  by  the  public*  In  effect!  guidance  administrators  will  have  to  specify  the 
staff  requirements  needed  to  fulfill  the  expected  services*  Even  if  the  school 
systems  and  governmental  agencies  are  willing  to  provide  the  necessary  money  for  the 
total  piq>il  personnel  program!  not  solve  the  problem  since  there  is  a 

shortage  of  trained  personnel*  A study  is  cxarently  under  way  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  assess  the  interagency  counselor  manpovrer  needs;  imofficial  reports  indicate 
that  the  nation  falls  tremendously  short  of  meeting  the  need*  Some  states  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  guidance  personnel  shortage  by  employing  counselor  aids  to  perform 
some  of  the  more  routine  tasks  of  the  guidance  program*  Others  have  experimented  in 
similar  ways  with  guidance  assistants*  Many  participants  have  recommended  sub- 
professional guidance  personnel  with  bachelor  degrees  or  less  vdio  specialize  in 
different  aspects  of  the  guidance  program!  e.g*!  occ\qt)ational  irifomation!  test  ad- 
ministration! community  relations!  uzvier  the  supervision  of  the 

pupil  personnel  coordimtor* 


(d)  It  was  suggested  that  guidance  consider  the  team  approach  concept  used  successfully 
over  the  years  by  others!  notably  rehabilitation.  The  team  approach  vrould  incorporate 
a mosre  conq>lete  pupil  personnel  team  of  specialists  as  suggested  in  (c)  above*  Others 
expand  this  approach  to  Include  assistance  from  the  teaching  staff!  lonny  feel 

that  vocational  teachers  possess  valuable  es^rience  to  assist  with  occupational  and 
job  adjustment  counseling  end  that  there  should  be  more  formal  linkage  in  the  schools* 
Vocational  teachers  have  been  providing  this  kind  of  service  both  informally  and 
formally  for  many  years*  Guidance  personnel  should  not  perceive  this  as  an  encroach- 
ment ttpon  their  professional  cooopetencies  but  as  a welcome  addition  in  view  of 
personnel  shortages*  There  seems  to  be  a very  sincere  willingness  on  the  part  of 
vocational  teachers  and  administrators  to  cooperate  as  fully  as  possible* 

2*  The  training  of  guidance  personnel  for  schools; 


(a)  There  have  been  several  recent  conferences  specifically  on  this  topic.  One  at  Queens 
College  in  New  York  and  the  other  at  Air  lie  House  sponsored  by  George  Washington 
University.  Reactions  from  the  participants  frcm  this  conference  seemed  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  recommendations  from  the  previous  conferences  suggesting  modifica- 
tions for  counselor  training*  Reccmiendations  have  ranged  from  suggesting  that 
counselors  have  an  Industrial  praeticum  experience  to  survey  courses  in  labor  economics 
and  vocational  education*  Without  listing  all  of  the  specific  reconmendations!  the 
general  feeling  is  that  there  is  a need  for  the  inclusion  of  more  "World  of  Work^^ 
eaqpoiure  for  the  guidance  counselor  in  a vocational  school  and  perhaps  in  a general 
ac^^c  high  school  as  well* 

(b)  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  counselors  become  competent  in  'Vork  adjustment 
counseling'^  to  provide  more  comprehensive  occvq)atianal  preparation  for  vocational 
students* 
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(c)  Continued  education  was  advocated  to  keep  the  counselor  up-to-date  on  new  developments! 
labor  economic  trends!  conmunity  referral  services*  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  institutes!  short  courses!  ^eld  trips!  ^tc. 

(d)  The  question  was  raised  by  some  participants  as  to  the  level  of  training  required  by 
guidance  assistants  or  counselor  aids  who  are  working  as  a sub-professional  in  the 
y\xpil  personnel  program  iBider  the  8iq>ervlsion  of  the  certificated  guidance  counselor* 
Some  feel  that  sub-professional  guidance  assistants  could  be  trained  at  bachelor 
degree  or  less*  Services  provided  by  guidance  assistants  will  not  be  spelled  out  here 
since  they  were  previously  discussed  above* 
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(c)  The  frequently  he&rd  complaint  that  guidance  personnel  are  not  familiar  enough  vrith  voca- 
tional education  and  vice  versa  suggests  that  perhaps  each  group  could  provide  reciprocal 
exposure  as  part  of  their  training  program.  Survey  courses  in  vocational  “‘Slucation  and 
guiCinot  Might  prove  beneficial . 

3*  gye  problem  of  educating^  our  culture  to  the  changing  world  of  work  and  Improving  the  image 

of  jTOcatiopal  education:  

(a)  Earlier  exposure  to  the  irorld  of  work  starting  in  elementary  and  continuing  through  jiinior 
and  senior  high  school. 

(b)  Continued  efforts  among  guidance  counselors  and  vcxjational  educators  in  educating  the 
comnunity. 

(c)  The  reflection  of  positive  attitudes  about  vocational  education  by  school  personnel  in 
their  interaction  with  the  public  in  general. 

(d)  Many  participants  feel  that  the  best  "image  builder"  is  the  vocational  school  product 
per  se^  i.e.^  insuring  that  the  vocational  school  graduate  exemplifies  a favorable  image 
within  the  community. 

(e)  Vocational  education  should  take  a more  active  role  in  communicating  extensively  with  the 
general  public,  the  school  systems  and  the  colleges.  Too  often  students  discontinue 
college  due  to  an  inappropriate  decision  for  higher  education  and  are  good  candidates  for 
vocational  programs  hut  are  often  unaware  of  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs, 

(f)  More  frequent  contacts  \d.th  parents  keeping  them  better  informed  as  to  the  educational 
opportunities  for  their  children, 

(g)  Sane  participants  feel  that  there  is  a "social  class"  bias  and  because  of  this  many  good 
potential  students  are  lost.  For  example  due  to  the  status  symbol  of  higher  education, 
parents  and  students  find  college  associate  degree  programs  more  attractive  thereby 
resisting  the  technical  school  offering  essentially  the  same  curriculum. 

(h)  Some  argue  strongly  for  more  attractive  vocational  programs  in  terms  of  expended  curricu- 

liins,  better  geographical  locations,  more  attractive  buildings,  and  top  quality  eauitinient 
and  facilities.  ^ 

(i)  There  seems  to  he  considerable  discontent  with  the  paradox  of  the  large  number  of  Vilgh 
school  students  enrolled  in  college  preparatory  programs  (compared  to  vocational  programs) 
yet  a disproportionate  percentage  of  college  graduates  and  professionals  in  our  occupa- 
tional structure. 

(J)  Guidance  counselors  do  not  want  to  be  perceived  as  "recruitors"  for  vocational  programs. 
Counselors  feel  they  should  he  loyal  to  the  individual  student  and  respect  his  decision 
to  pursue  whichever  educational  course  seems  appropriate  for  him  based  on  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  own  capabilities  and  alternatives.  Too  often  students  do  not  see 
alternatives  beyond  the  dichotomy  of  work  or  college;  the  counselor  needs  to  help  the 
student  e:q)and  his  horizon  of  alternatives. 

^^agp^riateness  of  our  current  guidance  materials,  instruments,  and  procedures  for  vocational 

Most  participants  were  in  agreement  that  our  current  guidance  materials,  instruments,  and 
procedures  leave  much  to  he  desired  and  in  several  critical  areas  are  seriously  deficient 
predicting  job  success  and  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand  many  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  value  of  our  current  materials  and  instrvments  should  not  he  underplayed  since 
they  do  provide  considerable  help  despite  their  limitations. 

Test  norms  were  criticized  for  being  too  frequently  biased  toward  college  and  middle  class 
populations. 

Although  our  occupational  information  has  been  continuously  Improving,  many  participants 
feel  that  it  is  not  canprehenaive  enough  and  should  include  more  of  the  sociological  and 
psychological  aspects  of  occupational  hahavior. 


(a) 
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(d)  More  fi^equent  use  of  gro\q>  counseling  in  vocational  guidance  was  recocwended  for  its 
economic  and  interpersonal  values* 

(e)  Despite  the  considerable  displeasure  with  the  current  status  of  guidance  materials, 
instruments,  and  procedures,  the  seminar  consultants  and  research  participants  report 
that  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  A nunber  of  very  promising  research  activities 
are  in  progress  and  we  can  expect  general  improvement  in  the  range  and  quality  of 
guidance  techniques. 

5.  Our  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  special  populations  in  vocational  educationi  e>g>^  minority 

grqvg)s^  unemployed  adult s^  the  educational^  disadvantaged,  and  the  disabled  presents  a major 
challenge  of  the  era;  ^ ~ — 

(a)  Most  participants  agree  that  the  most  important  contribution  in  this  area  is  early 
identification  and  prevention  of  problems  typically  encountered  by  these  groups. 
Occupational  training  opportunities  have  broadened  considerably  and  pi  lot -demonstration 
projects  are  in  progress  for  continued  attacks  on  the  problems. 

(b)  In  many  instances  the  difficulties  of  the  special  populations  are  recognized  as  a much 
larger  sociological  problem  and  not  sol' -able  by  education  per  se.  The  proponents  of 
this  view  reccxnmend  a large  scale  interdisciplinary  and  inter  agency  attack  on  the 
problem. 

(c)  It  vras  recommended  that  vocational  schools  and  guidance  programs  should  more  ft*equently 
use  the  numerous  community  referral  ser/ices,  e.g.,  rehabilitation,  youth  opportunity 
centers,  the  Urban  League,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  tutorial  services,  etc.  as  early  as 
feasible. 

(d)  The  special  population  also  presents  a unique  problem  in  the  development  of  appropriate 
vocational  assessment  techniques  and  procedures.  More  con5>rehensive  knowledge  of  trans- 
fer of  training,  specialized  recruitment  and  selection  techniques,  specialized  counsel- 
ing, and  specialized  training  programs  were  also  recommended. 

(e)  School  personnel  should  question  how  well  they  really  know  the  special  problems  which 
confiront  these  populations.  Some  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  considerable  dis- 
crepancy between  how  the  problems  and  situations  are  perceived  by  the  school  personnel 
per  se  as  compared  to  the  perceptions  of  the  actual  students. 

6.  What  are  the  research  frontiers  and  future  contributions  of  the  supporting  disciplines  for 

vocational  education : “ 


The  following  suggestions  represent  a composite  of  recommended  research  for  the  supporting 

disciplines  as  follofv/s: 

(a)  Psychology:  Various  participants  and  consultants  suggested  needed  research  in  the  areas 
of  job  adjustment,  the  process  of  learning,  transfer  of  training,  (i.e.,  the  transferabil- 
ity of  the  basic  vocational  skills  from  one  occiq)ation  to  another),  the  development  of 
vocational  assessment  techniques,  counseling  techniques,  research  designs  for  evaluation, 
curriculum  development,  and  career  decision  making. 

(b)  Sociology:  Althou^  a wide  range  of  research  was  suggested  for  this  discipline  the 
participants  seemed  especially  interested  in  the  social  slgnifica:^ie  of  work;  the  work 
climate  of  large  organizations;  comminication  problems  between  disciplines;  the  role  of 
leisure  in  the  future;  problems  associated  with  the  economically  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas;  geographic  ocetq>ational  mobility;  and  social  stratification. 

(c)  Labor  economics:  The  participants  were  especially  interested  in  research  pertaining  to 
occ\Q)ational  forecasting,  projected  labor  trends,  unemployment,  curriculum  development, 
and  educational  cost  analysis. 

(d)  There  was  unanimous  agreement  among  the  participants  that  more  interdisciplinary  research 
projects  enq>hasizing  career  development,  occupational  choice,  curriculum  planning,  job 
adjustment,  the  transferability  of  skills  across  occupations,  and  in  general  more  frequent 
communication  among  the  disciplines. 
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(e)  Another  rather  strong  recommendation  called  for  much  closer  cooperation  among  the  govern- 
mental agencies.  It  was  suggested  that  governmental  agencies  with  common  ultimate  goals, 
i.e.,  occiq>atlonal  training  and  employment  engage  in  more  cooperative  large  scale  thrusts 
on  some  of  the  problems.  Closer  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  especially  indicated.  Hopefully  the  cooperative  Inter- 
agency thrust  would  filter  dovm  to  the  community  action  level  for  closer  coordinated 
efforts,  e.g.,  the  school,  the  United  States  Enployment  Service,  rehahllltatlon,  special 
education,  etc. 

7.  The  economic  versus  psychological  roan  issue,  i.e.a  the  degree  to  \diich  guidance  and  vocational 

edu^tic^Bhould  prepare  students  for  vy^ational  ccmppetence  (non-technical  aspects  of  work) 

in  odtaiition  to  occipatio^^  competence  (skill  develoiment)! 

(a)  Bie  majority  of  the  participants  felt  very  strongly  about  preparing  the  potential  employee 
more  comprehensively  to  include  both  occupational  and  vocational  ccxopetence.  Several 
consultants  spoke  on  this  Issue  urging  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  broader  vocational 
competencies  of  the  individual,  i.e.,  the  non-technical  aspects  of  the  individual's  future 
career  life. 

(b)  In  helpijig  the  individual  become  more  fully  prepared  for  his  career.  It  was  been  recommended 
that  he  be  given  some  indoctrination  about  the  need  for  continued  education,  adjusting  to 
job  changes,  adjustment  to  supervisory  behavior,  use  of  leisure  time,  work  values, 
knowledge  of  fringe  benefits,  and  the  climate  of  organizational  settings. 

(c)  Each  of  the  non-technlcal  preparatory  aspects  mentioned  in  (b)  above  If  implemented  would 
necessitate  innovations  In  our  current  guidance  programs  (techniques,  procedures,  and 
staff).  For  example,  to  provide  job  adjustment  training,  specialized  group  counseling 
programs  might  be  needed.  Vocational  educators  working  in  cooperative  work- study  school 
systems  report  that  It  Is  mandatory  that  they  spend  a large  proportion  of  their  time 
assisting  the  student  ^d.th  his  work  adjustment.  Students  who  are  experiencing  their 
initial  job  exposure  ore  often  quite  naive  about  the  vast  range  of  "In-house  work  require- 
ments" which  can  cause  considerable  distress  and  adjustment  problems. 

8.  Research  in  career  patterns: 

A nmniber  of  suggestions  were  made  by  the  participants  on  this  Issue  as  outlined  below: 

(a)  A closer  look  at  the  actual  reality  of  an  orderly  career  pattern  for  non-professional 
occupations. 

(b)  More  consideration  of  research  findings  from  other  disciplines  In  formulating  a theory  of 
career  development. 

(c)  More  depth  research  In  developmental  antecedents  to  occupational  choice  and  future  career 
patterns. 

(d)  Research  on  work  adj^istment  behaviors  especially  In  large  organizations. 

(e)  Ihqirovement  In  career  counseling  techniques,  assessment,  and  the  learning  process. 

(f)  There  was  considerable  concern  with  the  desseminatlon  lag  emd  the  ^loption  of  Innovations, 
i.e.,  e;q)edltlng  research  results  into  action.  In  this  ^ :gard,  some  participants  urged 
that  there  be  more  "research  translators"  who  bridge  the  gap  between  research  and  practice. 

(g)  Research  designed  to  assist  the  older  worker  to  adjust  to  continued  job  change. 

(h)  The  possible  introduction  of  early  slmilated  work  experience,  possibly  In  junior  high 
school,  to  broaden  the  "world  of  work"  learning  experience. 

(1)  The  possibility  of  using  research  coordinating  units  within  the  state  departments  of 
vocational  education  as  a means  for  implementing  career  research  and  guidance. 

9.  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  occupation  Infoimatlont 

In  general  it  was  reccomended  that  the  developers  of  01  materials  consider  the  use  of  data 
processing  and  computers,  more  realistic  descriptions  of  occiq>ations,  long  range  career 
progressions  for  given  occiq>ations,  experiments  with  different  classification  systems, 
and  the  individual  differences  of  the  consumers. 
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(b)  Make  more  frequent  use  of  Interagency  cooperation  especially  at  the  coenunity  level  for 
keeping  up-to-date  with  local  trends  possibly  in  the  fom  of  a community  atlas. 

(c)  Consideration  of  the  use  of  a variety  of  media  approaches  to  disseminating  occupational 
infonnation. 

(d)  More  projects  on  Job  analysis  and  task  analysis  to  identify  the  transferabiUty  of  skills 
especially  for  older  vorkers* 

(e)  Reduce  the  time  lag  between  knowledge  of  new  occupational  trends  (shortage  and  overa^efl) 

and  vocational  training  programs.  ^ 

(f ) There  is  considerable  hope  for  liiq^ovement  in  the  future  as  evidenced  by  a nunber  of 
research  projects  currently  in  progress. 


In  conclusic^i  it  has  been  a privelege  for  The  Center  to  sponsor  the  guidance  seminar  as  one 
of  its  Initial  national  activites.  In  the  future  The  Center  hopes  to  continue  to  play  a major 
role  to  further  strengthen  the  cooperative  efforts  of  guidance  and  vocational  education.  The 
Center  is  uniquely  equipped  throu^  its  Interdisciplinary  staff  consortiim  to  provide  a variety 
of  services  I e.g.,  the  development  of  research  projectsi  an  infonnation  clearinghouse!  inter* 
institutional  studies,  coordinating  agent,  leadership  develppaent,  dissemination  of  innovation, 
and  catalyst  for  new  ideas  and  programs.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  several  new  activities 
are  already  under  way  and  others  are  contemplated  for  the  future.  The  Center  welcomes  cooperative 
efforts  with  other  institutions  and  professional  associations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  seminar 
participants  and  others  will  perceive  The  Center  as  a vehicle  to  focus  cm  major  priority  problems. 
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Education,  Columbus,  Ohio* 

Levis  H*  Hodges,  Lecturer-Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan* 

Robert  J*  Hoeffel,  Vocational  Counselor,  Technical  Training  Center,  Grove  City,  Ohio* 

R*  W*  Hogard,  State  S\:^rvisor,  Vocational  Guidance,  State  Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas* 

W*  H«  Hollins,  Alabama  A & M College,  Normal,  Alabama* 

Mrs*  Mary  Alta  Hood,  Consultant,  Vocational  Guidance,  State  Office  Building,  Frankfort,  Kentucky* 

Norman  K*  Hoover,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Dean  L*  Hummel,  Professor  of  Education,  Chairman,  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio* 

George  A*  Jeffs,  Director  of  Reseairch,  Clark  High  School,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada* 

John  B«  Jenkins,  Vocational  Counselor,  Malta-McConnelsvllle  High  School,  McConnelsvllle,  Ohio* 

Sally  B*  Jenkins,  Guidance  Counselor,  Malta-McConnelsville  High  School,  McConnelsville,  Ohio* 

Carlton  E*  Johnson,  Tesujher  Educator,  Vocational  Agriculture,  The  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio* 

Leeman  C*  Joslin,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Alabama* 

Henry  Kaczkovski,  Division  of  Counseling  and  Guidance,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois* 

Alfred  R.  Kahler,  Coordinator  of  Guidance  Services,  South-Western  City  Schools,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 

C*  Gratton  Kempi  Professor  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio* 

Julia  Kilpatrick,  Professor,  Home  Econonlcs,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  Illinois* 

0.  E*  Kjos,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Mary  K.  Klaurens,  Instructor,  Distributive  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota* 

C*  J*  Krauskopf,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Shirley  Kreutz,  Teacher  Educator,  University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Home  Economics,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska* 

William  Kuttler,  Vocational  Guidance  Coordinator,  Parma  City  Schools,  Parma,  Ohio* 

Mildred  B*  Landis,  Director  of  Guidance,  Orrvllle  Sr*  High  School,  Orrvllle,  Ohio* 

Marvin  J*  Levine,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Economics,  The  Ohio  State  University, 

O olumbus,  Ohio* 
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John  G,  Lipps,  Lecturer,  Vocational  Industrial  Education,  Uhlveralty  of  Pittaturgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Nell  P.  Logan,  Professor  and  Head,  Home  Economics  Education,  IMvorsity  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

H.  H.  London,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  Colunbia,  Missouri. 

Austin  G.  Loveless,  Associate  Director,  Research  Coordinating. Uhlt,  Utah  State  Univeraity, 
Logan,  Utah. 

William  N.  McPherson,  County  Stiperintendent,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Ann  M.  Martin,  Project  Director,  Center  for  Library  and  Educational  Media  Studies,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  Maze,  Associate  Professor,  Business  Education,  The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Harry  R.  Meek,  District  Supervisor,  South-East  Ohio,  Guidance  Services  Section,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Woodrow  L.  Merry,  Counselor,  San  Jacinto  Senior  High  School,  Houston,  Texas. 

G.  Dean  Miller,  Guidance  Consultant,  State  Department  of  Educatiai,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Ronald  Mills,  Guidance  Counselor,  Athens  High  School,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Mary  Lou  Mitchell,  Counselor,  Concord-Carlisle  High  School,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Marjory  Moravek,  Assistant  Professor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato, 
Minnesota.  * 


George  L.  Morelock,  Jr.,  Research  Instructor,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 


Edward  J.  Morrison,  Director,  Vocational  Research  Program,  American  Institutes  for  Research, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Nachtigal,  Director,  Western  State  Small  Schools  Project  in  Colorado,  State  Canitol 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado.  ^ 

Clair  E.  Naftzger,  College  Counselor,  Lorain  County  Conmunlty  College,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Nichols,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio* 


John  G.  Odgers,  Director,  Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Samuel  H.  Osipow,  Psychologist  and  Assistant  Professor,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Devert  Owens,  Teacher  Trainer,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Mary  Pace,  Vocational  Supervisor,  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Paul  A.  Payne,  Counseling  Psychologist,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Herman  J.  Peters,  Professor  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bemadine  H.  Peterson,  Assistant  Professor,  Home  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin, 


O 
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D*le  J.  Predlger,  Aasociate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Harold  J.  Reed,  Specialist,  Career  Developaant,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anthony  Riccio,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Coliaibus,  (Mo. 

Margaret  Hlley,  Coordinator  of  Student  Services,  Springfield  and  Clark  County  Technical 
Education  Program,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Ralph  M.  Roberts,  Professor  and  Chainaan,  Counseling  and  Guidance,  University  of  Alabama, 
University,  Alabama. 

Francis  P.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Psychology,  The  Ohio  State  Iftjlversity,  Colunbus,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Roeder,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  State  University  College,  Buffalo. 

Hew  York. 


David  L.  Russell,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ohio  Uhiversity,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Joseph  8.  Sakusnira,  Casqpua  Minister,  United  Church  of  Christ,  The  (Siio  State  University, 
Colusbua,  (Mo. 

Glenn  A.  Saltzman,  District  Supervisor,  Nortlwest  Ohio,  Guidance  Services  Section,  state 
Department  of  Education,  Colisnbus,  Ohio. 

!yle  D.  Schmidt,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  The  Ohio  State  Uhiversity,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Detmot  J.  Schnack,  District  Supervisor,  Northeast  Ohio,  Guidance  Services  Section,  state 
Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wayne  Schroeder,  Agricultural  Education,  Uhiversity  of  Nebraska,  Uncoln,  Nebraska. 

Barbara  Scifus,  Representative,  State  Department  of  Education,  Cbeyenne,  Wyoming. 

Everett  Seaman,  Director,  PiQ)il  Personnel  Services,  Administration  Building,  North  Olmsted,  (Miio. 

DougUs  M.  Selby,  Consultant,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Wayne  County  School  District. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Michael  P.  Shelley,  Elementary  Guidance  Supervisor,  Guidance  Services  Section,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Colunbus,  Ohio. 

C.  Paul  Sherck,  Teacher-Educator,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Kent  State  University. 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Pauline  Sherer,  State  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

(Jharles  W.  Smith,  Graduate  Assistant,  Pennsylvania  State  Uhiversity,  Uhiversity  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  D.  Smith,  Guidance  Specialist,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

George  0.  Smith,  Jr.,  State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Guidance,  Colmbia,  South  Carolina. 

James  W.  Smith,  Chief,  Vocational  Guidance  Services,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

Springfield,  IlUnois.  ’ 

Obed  L.  Snowden,  Head,  Agricultural  Education  Department,  Mississippi  State  University.  State 
College,  Mississippi.  ’ 

lawrence  H.  Stewart,  Professor,  School  of  Education,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

ERIC  J.  Schlll,  Assistant  ITofessor,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  UTbana,  Illinois 
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Ralph  M.  Stogdill,  Professor  of  Busineas  Reaeareh,  The  Ohio  State  Uhlveraity,  Colunbus,  Ohio. 

Merle  Strong,  Assistant  Director,  Ancillary  Services  Section,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rowan  C.  Stutz,  Coordinator,  Western  State  Small  Schools  Project,  State  Capitol  Building, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Robert  A.  Swanson,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Hasan  Tan,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

George  C.  Taulbee,  Sr.,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Walley  Thalleen,  State  Department  of  Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Vernon  Thompson,  State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling,  01yiQ)ia,  Washington. 

C.  0.  Tower,  Supervisor,  Research  and  Survey  Service,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Columbus,  (Rilo. 

Donald  K.  Tucker,  Associate  Director,  Testing  and  Counseling  Center,  Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Richard  A.  Turner,  Supervisor,  Vocational  Guidance,  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Murl  Venard,  Assistant  Director,  Guidance  and  Counseling,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

James  E.  Wall,  Director,  Research  for  Vocatiaial-Technlcal  Education,  Mississippi  State 
University,  State  College,  Mississippi. 

Charles  E.  Weaver,  Supervisor,  Guidance  Services  Section,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Glen  L.  Weaver,  Si^rvlsor  of  Guidance  Services,  State  Department  of  Education,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Richard  S.  Weiner,  Associate  in  Education,  Bureau  of  Guidance,  State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  New  York. 

Charles  C.  Williams,  Associate  Professor,  Education  and  Psychology,  North  Texas  State 
University,  Denton,  Texas. 

Robert  Williams,  Coordinator,  Occupational  Work  Experience,  Alliance  High  School,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 

David  W.  Winefordner,  Coordinator  of  Division  Activities,  Divisiai  of  Guidance  ?«d  Testing, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Colimbus,  (Mo. 

James  Winfrey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling,  San  Francisco  State  College.  Daly  Citv. 
California.  * 

George  F.  Wooster,  Director,  University  Counseling  Center,  The  (Mo  State  IMversity,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


H.  Eugene  Wysong,  Siq>ervisor,  Testing  Program  Services  Section,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Franklin  R.  Zeran,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

O 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS,  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


The  following  graduate  students  were  voluntary  seminar  procedural  assistants  and  attended 
the  seminar} 

Corine  Cope 

Eve  Zauderer 

Donald  Eggeman 

Willis  Bartlett 

Marc  Fulcoraer 

Roger  McCormick 

Dewey  Lipe 

Tom  Froehle 

Lois  i;iloyd 

William  Talley 

George  Mass 

Richard  Gallagher 

Pam  McGivern 

Charles  Thompson 

Robert  Osterhouse 

Otto  Spielbichler 

Jean  Parsons 

Jack  Cochran 

Erin  Schmidt 

John  Swisher 

Robert  Sprafkin 

PARTICIPAHT  TABUIATION  BY  STATES 

Alabama  4 

Nevada 

1 

Arkansas  1 

New  Jersey 

1 

California  6 

New  Mexico 

1 

Colorado  4 

New  York 

4 

Florida  2 

North  Carolina 

3 

Georgia  1 

North  Dakota 

1 

Idaho  2 

Ohio 

73 

Illinois  5 

Oklahoma 

4 

Indiana  2 

Oregon 

3 

Iowa  3 

Pennsylvania 

8 

Kansas  1 

South  Carolina 

3 

Kentucky  * 7 

South  Dakota 

1 

Maryland  2 

Tennessee 

3 

Massachusetts  3 

Texas 

4 

Michigan.  3 

Utah 

2 

Minnesota  3 

Washington 

2 

Mississippi  4 

Wisconsin 

2 

Missouri  3 

Wyoming 

1 

Montana  1 

Washington,  D*  C. 

12 

Nebraska  2 


Total  Participants  19O 
Total  Number  of  States  39 
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APPCTIDIX  B 


GROUP  DISCUSSION 


Grp,  No,  Chalman 


Recorder 


Topic 


W.  Wesley  Tennyson  Lyle  D.  Schmidt 


The  roles  and  service  responsibilities 
of  guidance  personnel  in  vocational 
education. 


2 Dolph  Canq[) 


Charles  E«  Weaver  Administration  of  guidance  programs. 


3 Kenneth  B,  Hoyt  Anthony  Riccio 


The  training  of  guidance  counselors 
for. vocational  education. 


Carroll  L.  Shartle  Louis  A.  McElroy 

Marvin  J,  Levine 


Utilization  of  human  resources  and 
manpower. 


^ H«H«  London 


William  J.  Schlll  Recruitment  and  selection  of  students 

for  vocational  education. 


John  0,  Crltes  Samuel  H.  Oslpow 

David  V.  Tiedeman 


Theories  and  Research  in  career 
patterns  and  vocational  choice. 


7 


Duane  M.  Nielsen 
Henry  Borow 


Virgil  E,  Christensen  Guidelines  for  research  in  guidance 

and  vocational  education. 


0 William  B.  Logan  Ann  M,  Martin 

9 Ago  Ambre  James  W.  Hensel 


Roy  N.  Anderson  Ramsey  M,  Groves 


Education  "society"  about 
vocational  education. 


Occi^tlonal  Information: 
classification  systems,  sources, 
and  dissemination. 


Guidance  with  special  populations: 

(with  emphasis  on  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged). 
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A SURVEY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ENROLUlENTS 
IN  OHIO  SCHOOLS 


A survey  was  made  to  determine  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
students  enrolled  in  industrial  arts  programs  in  the  high  schools 
of  Ohio.  Reports  of  the  High  School  Principal,  Form  23,  for  the 
1964-1965  school  year,  were  used  as  the  source  for  this  informa- 
tion. Principals  reported  their  industrial  arts  offerings  as 
Industrial  Arts  I,  Industrial  Arts  II,  Industrial  Arts  III, 
Industrial  Arts  IV,  Industrial  Arts  7,  Industrial  Arts  8 and 
by  areas.  The  headings  were  determined  to  be;  wood;  metal; 
electricity;  graphic  arts;  drawing;  power  mechanics;  industrial 
crafts;  Industrial  Arts  I;  Industrial  Arts  II;  Industrial  Arts 
III;  Industrial  Arts  IV;  7th;  8th.  Areas  of  a crafts  nature, 
such  as  plastics,  ceramics,  textiles,  leather,  lapidary,  etc., 
were  placed  under  industrial  crafts;  photography  was  placed 
under  graphic  arts;  blueprint  reading  under  drawing;  welding 
under  metals  and  auto  mechanics  under  power  mechanics.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  how  extensive  the  areas  were 
covered  either  by  content  or  time  scheduled. 

Only  those  schools  that  were  listed  as  comprehensive 
were  included.  No  federally  reimbursed  programs  of  vocational 
education  were  included.  Only  those  schools  chartered  as  4 year 
high  schools,  grades  9-12;  6 year  high  schools,  grades  7-12; 
senior  high  schools,  grades  10-12;  and  junior  high  schools, 
grades  7-9  were  used  in  the  study.  There  are  some  elementary 
schools  that  offer  industrial  arts  in  Grades  7 & 8 but  these 
were  not  included  in  the  totals.  All  percentages  were  rounded 


to  the  nearest  tenth. 
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Graph  I,  Per  Cent  of  Boys  Enrolled  in  Industrial  Arts, 
Illustrates  the  interest  in  industrial  arts  offerings*  IThile  a 
program  of  industrial  arts  is  required  by  the  High  School 
Standards,  it  is  not  required  that  the  students  enroll*  This 
percentage,  46. 2%,  includes  the  enrollments  of  36  schools  where 
no  industrial  arts  is  offered.  Included  in  these  36  schools 
are  34  local  and  2 private  and  parochial. 


Graph  II,  Per  Cent  of  Boys  Enrolled  in  Industrial  Arts  by 
Areas,  suggests  som'^  pertinent  facts.  Drawing,  with  18.4%, 
shows  the  highest  enrollment.  Industrial  Arts  I is  a close 
second  with  18*l!4*  Industrial  Arts  I,  II,  III,  IV  are  alU 
inclusive  terms  and  may  include  any  or  all  specific  areas. 

This  same  condition  exists  for  Grade  7,  10.2%  and  Grade  8, 
10.77,.  Wood,  10.47p  and  metal,  9.17.  make  up  the  major  portion 
of  the  remaining  enrollment.  This  indicates  that  probably  more 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  improving  the  offerings  in 
electricity,  3.07.;  graphic  arts,  3.37.;  power  mechanics,  2.57,; 
and  industrial  crafts,  l*47o* 


Graph  III,  Per  Cent  of  Enrollment  by  Type  of  School,  indi- 
cates some  conditions  which  are  important.  Cities,  many  of  which 
have  supervisors  of  industrial  arts,  show  a high  percentage  of 
enrollment,  54.37,.  This  percentage  is  also  indicative  of 
well-equipped  laboratories,  adequate  facilities,  and  well- 
rounded  programs.  Students  apparently  feel  there  is  educational 
value  in  industrial  arts.  Local,  38.7%,  and  exempted  village 
schools,  38.17.,  are  nearly  equal  in  enrollment  as  is  to  be 
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expected  since  these  schools  parallel  each  other  as  to  size, 
facilities  and  equipment.  Private  and  parochial,  15.6%,  shows 
a decided  decline  in  enrollment. 

Charts  IV  and  V,  Per  Cent  of  Enrollment  in  Industrial  Arts 
by  Areas  in  Types  of  Schools,  highlight  some  specific  details. 
In  city  schools  the  enrollment  by  areas  is  consistently  higher- 
than  the  other  three  types  except  in  drawing  where  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  show  a high  percentage,  66.7%.  This  high 
enrollment  by  areas  in  cities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
schools  have  unit  or  general  unit  laboratories  rather  than 
General  Shops  which  are  found  in  smaller  schools.  Industrial 
Arts  I,  II,  III,  IV  show  a high  percentage  in  local  and 
exempted  village  categories  again  due  to  the  General  Shop 
facility.  City  schools  show  a much  higher  enrollment  In 
Grades  7 and  8,  14.0%  and  13.9%,  respectively,  than  the 
other  three  types  of  schools,  hany  cities  require  industrial 
arts  of  all  boys  enrolled  in  either  Grade  7 or  Grade  8 or 
both. 


The  findings  oi  this  survey  indicate  that  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment,  breadth  and  depth  of  program,  facilities,  and 
supervision,  the  larger  high  schools  are  able  to  provide  a 
more  comprehensive  program  of  industrial  arts. 


I PER  CENT  - noYS  cni;olli;d  in  industrial  ai;ts 


TOTAL  BOYS  ENROLLED 

BOYS  ENROLLED  - INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


404,857 

187,089 


II  PER  CENT  - BOYS  ENROLLED  - INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  P,Y  A!NiAS 


Graphic  Arrs 


I ERIC 


Ill  BOYS  ENROLLED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  BY  TYPE  SCHOOL 


LOCAL 


BOYS  ENROLLED  121,106 

BOYS  ENROLLED  - IND.  ARTS  46,862 


CITY 


BOYS  ENRO’LED  - IND.  ARTS 


236,067 

128,150 
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EXEMPTED 

VILLAGE 


BOYS  ENROLLED 

BOYS  ENROLLED  - IND.  ARTS 


PRIVATE 

AND 

PAROCHIAL 


BOYS  ENROLLED 

BOYS  ENROLLED  - IND.  ARTS 


20,620 

7,857 


27,064 

4,220 


PER  CENT  OF  EMIOLU-IENT  - INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  BY  Al^EAS  IN  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS 


% 

LOCAL 

7, 

, EXEMPTED 
VILLAGE 

7o 

CITY 

7. 

PRIVATE 

AND 

PAROCHIAL 

Wood 

6.3 

A. 6 

12.4 

7.4 

Metal 

6.2 

5.6 

10.9 

3.7 

Electricity 

1.5 

1.9 

3.6 

1.8 

Graphic 

Arts 

1.3 

0.9 

4.3 

1.0 

Drawing 

16.7 

20.4 

17.9 

66.7 

Power 

Mechanics 

1.3 

0.9 

3.2 

0.7 

Industrial 

Crafts 

1.4 

0.2 

1.4 

2.7 

Industrial 
Arts  I 

29.2 

24.6 

14.2 

6.4 

Industrial 
Arts  II 

18.0 

15.5 

2.8 

2.9 

Industrial 
Arts  III 

12.7 

11.8 

1.1 

2.3 

Industrial 
Arts  IV 

5.0 

4.3 

0.4 

0.9 

Grade  7 

3.2 

1.9 

14.0 

3.2 

Grade  8 

4. 5 

7.4 

13.9 

0.2 
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FOREWORD 


During  World  War  II  the  78th  Congress  of  the  United  Stateb  made  provl- 
Sion  for  an  extensive  program  of  education  and  training  for  veterans  under 
the  Service  Men's  Adjustment  Act.  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  was  that 
part  of  the  program  designed  to  assist  those  veterans  whose  work  objective 
was  farm  operator.  The  program  was  designed  to  give  veterans  who  were  opera- 
ting farms  an  opportunity  to  receive  Intensive  Instruction  on  both  a group 
and  Individual  basis. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Train-  *" 
Ing  Program  was  the  responsibility  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Immediate  responsibility  for  the  Implementation  and  supervision  of 
the  program  was  delegated  to  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Service  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education.  The  program  was  operated  locally  by  County  Boards  of 
Education  and  was  financed  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 


The  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program  made  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  both  agriculture  and  education  In  West  Virginia  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  Its  existence.  This  publication  serves  as  both  a his- 
tory  and  final  report  of  the  program* 

During  Its  period  of  operation  more  than  9,000  veterans  were  enrolled  In 
the  lOF  Program.  Nearly  60X  of  these  veterans  who  were  approved  for  training 
completed  their  training.  The  training  allowances  ^hese  men  received  along 
with  their  group  and  Individual  Instruction  enabled  many  of  them  to  progress 
from  farm  partners  and  renters  to  farm  ownership.  Many  of  these  men  are  now 
successfully  operating  commercial  farms  Ip  West  Virginia. 


John  M.  Lowe,  retired  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  has  been 
responsible  for  summarizing  the  records  and  preparing  this  report.  He  has 
been  uniquely  qualified  for  this  responsibility  as  he  was  Intimately  concerned 
with  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  program  for  the  first  eleven  years 
of  Its  existence.  He  has  spent  many  hours  In  finding  and  checking  the  Infor- 
mation contained  In  this  report  and  must  be  conmended  for  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  this  historical  record. 

This  program  of  agricultural  education  and  training  Is  now  officially 
ended.  Its  results  will  continue  for  many  years  as  it  opened  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  many  veterans  and  helped  then  become  established  In  farming 
and  In  community  life.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  the  beginning  of  a contin- 
uing program  of  adult  education  In  a local  community.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  training  program  Is  proved  by  the  facts  and  figures  contained  In  this  re- 
port. Its  accomplishments  will  be  Instrumental  in  Improving  future  programs 
of  Instruction  In  farming  and  agricultural  occupations. 


HomSr  E.  Edwards 
Stats  Supervisor 
Vocational  Agriculture 


THE  INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
1946  - 1963 
- HISTORICAL  - 
It's  Beginning 


During  and  following  World  War  II,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  made  provision  for  an  extensive  program  of  education  for 
veterans  under  the  following  public  laws,* 

1.  Public  Law  16  - 78th  Congress  - March,  1943  - An  Act  pro- 
viding  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

2.  Public  Law  346  - 78th  Congress  - June,  1944  - Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  This  Act  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  Veterans  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
September  16,  1940,  and  was  referred  to  as  the  "G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights". 

3.  Public  Law  377  --80th  Congress  - August,  1947  - Supplemented 
Public  Laws  16  and  346. 

4.  Public  Law  550  - 82nd  Congress  - October,  1952  - Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act  of  1952.  This  Act  extended  the  benefits 

of  Public  Laws  16  and  346  to  Veterans  of  ,the  Korean  conflict. 

These  and  subsequent  Congresses  appropriated  money  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  several 
acts. 


The  program  of  education  and  training  for  farm  veterans  was  known 
as  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  lOF  program. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  public  laws  just  enumerated  and  various 
amendments  thereto  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  at  Huntington  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  different  West  Virginia  counties  to  provide 
education  and  training  for  eligible  farm  veterans  in  their  respective 
counties. 

After  several  planning  conferences  attended  by  members  of  the  Green- 
brier County  School  System,  the  staff  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Board  of  Education,  and  personnel 
from  the  Huntington  Veterans  Administration  Office,  the  Greenbrier  County 
Board  of  Education  signed  the  first  contract  with  the  VA  to  provide  lOF 
Training.  This  contract  became  effective  March  16 ,''1946,  and  the  first 
class  was  started  April  1,  1946,  with  Frank  McClung  as  teacher.  James 
Duckworth  was  employed  In  Greenbrier  on  May  1,  1946,  as  teacher  and  coor- 
dinator of  the  lOF  program  in  that  county. 


Other  counties  which  signed  contracts  with  the  VA,  employed  teacher, 
and  itarted  lOF  classes  prior  to  July  1,  1946,  werej 

Clay  - 0.  K.  WHfong,  teacher 
Hampshire  - Paul  C.  Rouser^  teacher 
Jackson  - Fred  W.  D.  Parsons,  teacher 
Mason  • Clifford  Dunn,  teacher 
Nicholas  - Wallace  Cox,  teacher 
Pocahontas  - 0.  J.  Beard,  teacher 
Randolph  - Russell  T.  Linger,  teacher 
Wayne  - J.  Richard  Malcolm,  teacher 
Hardy  - M.  H.  Deahl,  teacher 

Following  Greenbrier  and  the  above  named  counties,  and  within  the  next 
few  months,  32  other  counties  Initiated  training  programs  for  their  farm 
veterans  under  contracts  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion at  Huntington,  and  four  counties  - Brooke,  Hancock,  Marshall  and  Ohio  - 
operated  programs  under  separate  contracts  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

These  counties  continued  to  operate  their  lOF  programs  under  Individual 
contracts  with  the  Regional  Offices  of  the  Veterans  Administration  until  May 
1,  19^.  Under  that  plan  each  county  made  Its  own  contract  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  received  Its  funds  directly  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  made  Its  reports  directly  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  There  was  no 
provision  for  state  supervision  or  In-service  training  for  Instructors. 


However,  during  the  period  prior  to  the  time  that  the  West  Virginia 
entered  Into  the  contract  with  the  Huntington  Regional 
Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  (May  1,  1947),  the  State  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  assisted  In  preparing  county  plans  for  lOF  train- 
Ing  and  approved  the  plans  when  completed.  He  also  approved  schools  and 
training  facilities  (farms)  for  the  training  of  veterans  under  Public  Law 
346,  (the  non-dlsabled  veterans). 

The  first  state  wide  conference  for  county  lOF  training  personnel  was 
held  at  Lewlsburg,  West  Virginia,  on  August  20,  21,  and  22,  1946.  The  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Service  and  was  attended 
by  approximately  75  supervisors,  coordinators  and  Instructors  employed  by 
the  counties  In  their  lOF  training  programs. 

Persons  participating  In  the  conference  Included: 

John  Montgomery,  Superintendent,  Greenbrier  County  Schools  and 
Chairman,  Superintendents  Committee  on  lOF  Programs. 

H.  N.  Hansucker,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

S.  D.  McMlllen,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

H.  E.  Edwards,  Training  Officer,  Veterans  Administration. 

I.  R.  Lytls,  Training  Officer,  Veterans  Administration. 

Harlan  Duncan,  State  Department  of  Education. 

Topics  discussed  Included  provisions  of  Public  Laws  1^  and  346  for  the 
training  of  farm  veterans,  plans  for  operating  the  program,  administration 
and  supervision,  and  approval  of  facilities. 
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West  Virginia  Board  of  Education 
Signs  Contract 
With  The 

Veterans  Administration 

® the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  held  in  Blue- 

field  on  February  6,  1947,  members  of  the  County  Superintendents  Connlttee 
on  lOF  Training  and  a representative  of  the  Huntington  Regional  Office  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  appeared  before  the  Board  and  requested  it  to^ 
enter  into  a state  wide  contract  with  the  VA  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  lOF  Training  Program  in  West  Virginia. 

The  members  of  the  Superintendents  Committee  on  lOF  Training  present 
at  the  neetlng  were: 


John  F.  Montgomery,  Superintendent,  Greenbrier  County  (Chairman) 

Glen  Dowdy,  Superintendent,  Monroe  County 

R.  S.  Dispanet,  Superintendent,  Hardy  County 

Stark  Wilmoth,  Superintendent,  Randolph  County 

Olen  Rutan,  Superintendent,  Brooke  County 

The  VA  representative  was  Ray  Bradley. 

Members  of  the  Superintendents  Committee  not  present  at  the  February 
6th  meeting  were: 

Paul  Watson,  Superintendent,  Preston  County 
Eric  Clutter,  Superintendent,  Pocahontas  County 
Alden  Spencer,  Superintendent,  Doddridge  County 

The  Board  considered  the  request  of  the  Superintendents  Committee 
favorably,  provided  a satisfactory  contract  could  be  obtained  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of  West 
Virginia.  The  Board  agreed  that  the  contract  should  provide: 

1.  For  a tttltion  fee  agreeable  to.  or  recommended  by,  the  Superin- 
tendents Committee  on  lOF  Training. 

2.  For  reimbursement  by  the  Veterans  Administration  to  the  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Education  to  cover  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Board  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Board  then,  by  resolution,  designated  its  President  (Raymond 
Brewster),  its  Secretary  (R.  K.  Baer),  and  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  (John  M.  Lowe)  to  prepare  a contract  for  a state  wide 
lOF  Veterans  Trainin,^  Program  with  the  va,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  West  Virginia,  and  present  it  to  the  Board  for 
its  approval. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  Attorney  General 
of  West  Virginia  (Ira  J.  Partlov),  was  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  "May  the  State  Board  of  Education  enter  into  a contract  with 
the  VA  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  lOF 
Training  Program?” 
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2»  "May  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  sign  a contract 
and  designate  Its  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  administer 
and  supervise  the  same?" 

At  Its  meeting  on  April  18,  1947^  the  Board  received  and  acknowledged 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  West  Virginia  relative  to  the  two 
questions. 

The  first  question  was  answered  In  the  affirmative  and  the  reply  to  the 
second  was  as  follows:  "That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  may 

authorize  Its  President  to  sign  the  contract  In  question  and  may  designate 
Its  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  administer  and  supervise  the  actlvl* 
ties  provided  for  In  the  contract". 

The  Board  then  agreed,  by  resolution,  to  enter  Into  a state  wide  con« 
tract  with  the  VA,  covering  the  lOF  Training  Program,  and  authorized  the 
President  or  the  Executive  Officer  (W.  W.  Trent)  to  sign  the  contract  and 
designated  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Vocational  Agriculture 
Service  to  carry  out  the  administrative,  financial,  a*^d  supervisory  functions 
of  the  contract  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa* 
tlon. 


Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Board  adopted  April  18,  1947,  the 
President  signed  a contract  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the  VA  at  Huntington 
to  provide  the  administration  and  supervision  for  the  lOF  Training  Program, 
effective  May  1,  1947. 

This  contract  covered  all  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Brooke,  Han« 
cock,  Marshall  and  Ohio.  These  four  countl'^s  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

On  January  23,  1948,  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
approved  the  requests  of  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  above  named  four 
counties,  made  through  their  respective  superintendents  of  schools,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  approval  of  facilities,  the  In-service  training  of  teachers, 
and  for  the  general  supervision  of  Instruction  In  the  lOF  Program  In  those 
counties.  These  Boards  of  Education  agreed  to  reimburse  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  for  these  services  at  the  same  rate  paid  by  the  other 
counties  of  the  state,  namely,  $1,15  per  veteran  per  month. 

The  state  wide  contract  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration at  Huntington  and  the  agreement  with  the  four  northern  panhandle 
counties  not  covered  In  that  contract  were  renewed  from  time  to  time  with 
amendments  and  adjustments  approved  by  the  parties  Involved. 

A list  of  the  contracts  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
VA  showing  the  period  covered  y each  contract  and  Its  financial  provisions 
follows: 


Contract  Mo. 

Period  Covered 

Termr 

VA  15r-ve  132 
VA  15r-vr  277 

May  1,  1947  - June  30,  1947 

'$35.00  Arrears 

VA  15r-re  132 
VA  15r-vr  277 

July  1,  1947  - Sept.  30,  1947 
4 

$35.00  •• 

O 
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Contract  No« 
VA  15r-re  132 

Period  Covered 

Sept*  1,  1947  - Sept*  30,  1947 

Terms 

$23.00  Arrears 

VA  15r-vr  277 
VA  15r-vr  132 

Supplemental 
Oct*  1,  1947  - Dec* 

31, 

1947 

$23.00  " 

VA  15r-vr  277 
VA  15r-ve  132 

Renewal 
Jan*  1, 

1948  - June 

30, 

1948 

Net  cost-advance 

VA  15r-ve  132 

July  1, 

1948  - June 

30, 

1949 

Net  cost-advance 

V3015V-145 

July  1, 

1949  - June 

30, 

1950 

1)  II 

" 261 

July  1, 

1950  - June 

30, 

1951 

II  n 

" 376 

July  1, 

1951  - June 

30, 

1952 

tl  tt 

" 457 

July  1, 

1952  - June 

30, 

1953 

tf  It 

" 509 

July  1, 

1953  - June 

30, 

1954 

tt  It 

" 526 

July  1, 

1954  - June 

30, 

1955 

If  It 

Contract  Ho.  V3015V  526  was  renewed  for  each  fiscal  year  after  1954* 
1955  until  1962. 


STATE  PLAN  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING 

Prior  to  the  time  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  entered  Into 
a state  wide  contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration  for  conducting  the 
Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program  (May  1,  1947),  the  Vocational  Agri- 
culture Supervisory  Staff  assisted  County  Boards  of  Education  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  developing  plans  for  providing  Institutional 
On-Farm  Training  In  Agriculture  for  veterans. 

These  plans  called  for  the  contracts  to  provide  for  the  training  In 
Agriculture  to  be  executed  between  each  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  Vocational  Agriculture  Supervisory  Staff 
acted  In  an  advisory  capacity  In  preparing  the  plans.  The  State  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  approved  the  Individual  county  plans  for  conduct- 
ing the  training  and  he  approved  the  qualifications  of  Instructors  employed 
In  the  program. 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  contract  for  Institutional 
On-Farm  Training  by  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  and  the  Veterans 
Administration,  a State  Plan  for  organizing  and  conducting  the  Institu- 
tional On-Farm  Training  Program  was  prepared. 

This  plan  was  the  result  of  many  hours  of  careful  study  and  deliber- 
ation by  members  of  the  State  Vocational  Agriculture  Supervisory  Staff; 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher  Training  Staff,  West  Virginia  University; 
the  County  Superintendents'  Committee  for  Institutional  On-Farm  Training, 
composed  of  eight  county  superintendents  of  schools;  and  representatives 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

The  State  Plan  was  then  presented  to,  and  approved  by,  the  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Education.  Thus  It  became  the  official  guide  for  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program  In 
West  Virginia.  The  plan  was  amended  from  time  to  time  as  changing  condi- 
tions and  policies  warranted. 

The  State  Plan  Included  the  following  sections: 

1.  The  alms  and  objectives  of  the  training  program. 


2,  Procedure  for  organizing  the  program. 

This  section  called  for  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  to  be  executed 
between  each  County  Board  of  Education  desiring  to  conduct  a training 
program  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  setting  forth  the  provisions  for 
operating  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  in  the  county, 

3.  Approval  of  Institutions. 

4.  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  following  courses  of  instruction  were  offered  where  veterans 
selected  them  as  their  occupational  objectives: 

General  Farming 
Dairy  Farming 
Fruit  Farming 
Livestock  Farming 
Poultry  Farming 
Truck  Farming 
Nursery  Management 
Greenhouse  Management 

5.  Length  of  Course. 

6.  Full-time  Course. 


Each  veteran  enrolled  in  the  program  was  required  to  spend  a minimum 
of  40  hours  a week  on  an  approved  farm  in  addition  to  the  institutional 
training  provided  by  the  school. 

7.  The  County  Advisory  Committee. 

a.  Membership 

b.  Duties 


It  was  the  duty  of  this  County  Advisory  Committee  to  recommend  for 
approval  all  farms  for  Institutional  On-Farm  Training, 

8.  Teachers. 


a.  Providing  teachers 

b.  Qualifications 

c.  Certification 

d.  Salaries 

e.  Retirement 

f.  In-service  training 

g.  County  coordinator 

9.  The  Instructional  Program. 

a.  Enrollment  , 

b.  Requirements 

The  plan  called  for  each  enrolled  veteran  to  receive: 

(1)  A minimum  of  200  hours  of  organized  group  instruction  in 
Agricultural  and  related  subjects  a year,  at  least  8 hours 
of  which  were  required  each  month. 
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(2)  A minimum  of  100  hours  of  Individual  Instruction  a 
year,  of  which  not  less  than  50  hours  were  to  be 
on  his  farm  and  not  more  than  50  hours  of  on-farm 
small  group  Instruction. 

(3)  At  least  two  visits  by  the  teacher  to  each  farm 
each  -month. 


c.  Course  of  Study  i 

The  subject  matter  Included  In  the  course  of  study  was 
determined  by  the  Individual  training  programs  of  the  vet- 
erans enrolled  In  the  group.  All  courses  of  study  were  based 
on  the  training  objectives  of  the  trainees  and  both  group  and 
Individual  Instruction  followed  the  course  of  study  as  planned 

In  order  that  each  trainee  might  accomplish  his  vocational 
objective. 


10.  Veterans  Procedure  for  applying  for  training. 


ll.  Subsistence  Allowance 


ftn  a veteran  enrolled  In  an  approved  course  of  Institutional 

On-Fartn  Training,  the  Veterans  Administration  paid  him  full  sub- 
sistence allowance  provided  that  any  compensation  for  labor  plus 
subsistence  allowance  aid  not  exceed  $175.00  a month  for  a veteran 

without  a dependent  or  $200.00  a month  for  a veteran  with  a dependent 
or  dependents. 


The  Veterans  Administration  paid  the  subsistence  allowance 
direct  to  the  veteran  and  not  through  the  West  Virginia  Board  of 
education. 


12.  Reimbursement  to  County  Boards  of  Education  for  operatlnn  the 
Program.  ® 


pie  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  through  Its  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Agriculture  Service,  reln*ursed 
County  Boards  of  Education  monthly  for  their  actual  costs  and 
expenditures  In  operating  the  program  In  accordance  with  an  expendi- 
ture schedule  set  forth  In  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 


Approved  expenditures  Included: 


a.  Salaries  of  Instructors,  coordinators,  and, clerlcAl  - 
personnel  needed. 

b.  Travel  expense  of  Instructors  and  coordinators. 

c.  Consumable  classroom  Instructional  supplies. 

t 

d.  Building  operation  and  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  rent. 

e.  Training  aids  for  Individual  veterans* 


13.  Records  and  Reports. 


Reports  and  records  to  be  submitted  by  County  Boards  of  Education 
to  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  were  listed  In  this  section  of 
the  State  Plan. 


STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE,  SUPERVISORY  AND  CLERICAL  STAFFS 
1946  - 1963 

West  Virginia  Board  of  Education 

The  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  by  legislative  action  serves  as 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  (See  code  of  West  Virginia, 

Chapter  18,  Article  10,  Section  5 & 8). 

Members  of  the  Board  when  the  original  contract  for  lOF  Training  was 
signed  with  the  Veterans  Administration  (May  1,  1947)  were;  Raymond  Brewster, 
Huntington,  President;  Mason  Crlckard,  Charleston,  Vice-President;  Mrs. 

Julian  G.  Hearne,  Wheeling;  Mrs.  Thelma  Brand,  Fairmont;  R.  D.  Bailey,  Plne- 
vllle;  W.  L.  Hart,  Morgantown;  W.  W.  Trent,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ex  Officio;  H.  K.  Baer,  Charleston,  Secretary. 

The  1947  West  Virginia  Legislature  repealed,  amended  and  re-enacted  cer- 
tain sections  of  Article  II,  Chapter  18,  of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia  dealing 
with  organization  and  functions  of  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education, 
herein,  afterwards  referred  to  as  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  law  as  amended  provided  for  a State  Board  of  Education  to  consist 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ex  Officio,  without  a vote.  The  law  further  provided  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  then  In  office  should  expire  June  30,  1947. 

The  Governor  (Clarence  W.  Meadows)  appointed  the  following  persons  as 
members  of  the  new  State  Board  for  terms  of  office  beginning  July  1,  1947; 
Mason  Crlckard,  Charleston;  Mrs.  Thelma  B.  Loudln,  Fairmont;  Ross  H. 
Tuckwlller,  Lewlsburg;  W.  H.  Nelson,  Beckley;  Raymond  Brewster,  Huntington; 
Brooks  Cottle,  Morgantown;  Lawrence  R.  Lynch,  Clarksburg;  Garland  L.  Dunn, 
Martlnsburg;  Joseph  Rosier,  Fairmont;  W.  W.  Trent,  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ex  Officio  and  Executive  Officer  (1947-1957);  H.  K.  Baer,  Secre- 
tary (1947-1963). 

Others  who  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  during  the  continu- 
ation of  the  contracts  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  covering  the  lOF 
Training  Program  (May  1,  1947  - June  30,  1963)  were;  James  K.  Holliday, 
Montgomery;  Lacy  I.  Rice,  Martlnsburg;  Charles  A.  Williamson,  Charleston; 

James  H.  Rowland,  Beckley;  Paige  Woolrldge,  Bluefleld;  Dr.  J.  H.  Murray, 
Jenklnjones;  James  E.  Ansel,  Moorefleld;  Elizabeth  V.  Hallanan,  Charleston; 

C.  Lee  Splllers,  Wheeling;  Arthur  H.  Spangler,  Bluefleld;  J.  C.  Jefferds, 
Charleston;  Samuel  Baskervllle,  Charleston;  Perce  J.  Ross,  Buckhannon;  Mrs. 
Claude  R.  Davisson,  Weston;  Mrs.  Anagene  P.  Bar tram'.  Renova ; Charles  H.  Brown, 
Rlngwood;  Stephen  J.  Russek,  Wheeling.  ' 


The  following  lerved  as  State  Superintendents  of  Tree  Schools;  and 
Executive  Officer  of  State  Board  of  Education:  R.  Virgil  Rohrbaugh, 

1957-1962,  and  Rex  M.  Smith,  1962-1963. 


Supervisory  Staff 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
who  were  responsible  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  lOF 
Training  during  Its  operation  were: 

John  M.  Lowe,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  1947-1957. 

S.  D.  McMlllen,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  1957-1964; 
State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  1952-1957; 

Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  1947-1952. 

Fred  W.  Eberle,  Assistant  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
1961-1963;  Acting  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  1963. 

H.  N.  Hansucker,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1947-1952. 

H.  E.  Edwards,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocatlohal  Agriculture,  1957- 
1963;  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  1947-1957.  ** 

W.  H.  Wayman,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1953-1963;  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  1947- 
1953.  ** 

Guy  E.  Cain,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1957-1963;  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  1947- 
1957.  ** 

John  B.  Swecker,  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1947-1951.  * 

R.  Clarke  Butler,  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1951  (4-1/2  months). 


Byrl  L.  Law,  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  1949- 
1950. 

John  J.  Harvey,  District  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1951-1953. 

J.  D.  Anderson,  Supervisor  of  Equipment,  1948  (7  months). 

Joseph  Bailey,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
1957-1963.  ^ 

s 

Carl  Thomas,  1962-1963  (7  months). 

Mrs.  Hilda  Morris,  Chief  Accountant,  1947-1957. 
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William  E.  Dawson,  Chief  Accountant,  1957-1963. 


* '‘“ring  entire  period  of  eoploy- 

• P*"  «1  Perlnl  »f 


Clerical  Staff 

(Salaries  paid  from  lOF  Funds) 


Mrs.  Violet  D.  Smith 
Mrs.  Martha  K.  Roberts 
Miss  Car line  Dorr 
Mrs.  Virginia  Gillespie 
Mrs.  Marie  Sayer 
Miss  Charlotte  Morrison 
Mrs.  Nancy  H.  Murray 
Mrs.  Martha  West 
Miss  Dorothy  Coberly 
Miss  Betsy  Blundon 
Miss  Nonna  Sayer 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Pandorg 
Miss  Anne  Barnette 
Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Kutz 
Miss  Mary  Jo  Lucas 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Fleming 

Other  employees  on  the  clerical 
months  were: 


July  1,  1947  to  April  23,  1948 
March  1,  1948  to  September  30,  1949 
September  12,  1949  to  April  23,  1951 
April  1,  1949  to  May  31,  1950 
July  9,  1951  to  April  30,  1953 
August  1,  1947  to  March  14,  1948 
September  1,  1948  to  October  11,  1949 
June  1,  1950  to  January  31,  1951 
August  1,  1948  to  September  27,  1950 
October  1,  1949  to  September  27,  1950 
September  25,  1950  to  March  7,  1952 
July  1,  1951  to  December  31,  1953 
November  16,  1953  to  May  31,  1955 
October  1,  1947  to  April  15,  1949 
April  1,  1953  to  December  31,  1953 
January  1,  1954  to  May  31,  1963 

staff  for  periods  of  less  than  six 


Betty  Schroll 
Ilene  Short 
Ann  Lowe 
Helen  Alyes 
Joan  Kittle 
Ora  B.  Hamilton 
Kitty  Hall 
Wilma  Jo  Costlow 
Ruth  Way 


1948 

3 months 

1947 

1 month 

1948 

2 months 

1948 

5-1/2  months 

1950-51 

4 months 

1951 

2-1/2  months 

1953 

5 months 

1954 

1 month 

1955 

1 month 

^ ^ Administration  Circulars  Prepared  and  Released 

Circular  1.  November  10,  1947  - Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  regular 
Vo-Ag  teacher  in  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Program. 

Circular  2.  November  15,  1947  - Preparing  lOF  Forms  1,  2 ind  4. 

Circular  3.  1948  - Report  of  income  Institutional  On-Farm 

Training  (lOF  Form  11  and  VA  Form  7-1922). 
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Circular  February  15,  1948  - Preparing  lOF  Forms  3,  7,  8,  9,  10. 


Circular  5.  March  10,  1948  - Policies  Relating  to  the  Purchase  of 
Consumable  Classroom  Instructional  Supplies  and  Equip- 
ment. 

Circular  6.  May  1,  1948  - Preparing  Applications  for  lOF  Training- 
Public  Uw  346  (lOF  Form  5 and  VA  Form  7-1921). 

Circular  7.  June  1,  1948  - Summary  Report  of  Attendance  (lOF  Forms 
4A,  4B  and  4C). 

Circular  8.  September  1,  1948  - lOF  Course  of  Study. 

Circular  9.  December  1,  1948  - Professional  Ethics. 


Circular  10. 

December  15,  1948  - Report  of  Interruption  (lOF  Form  3). 

Circular  11. 

February  1,  1949  - lOF  Certificates  (lOF  Form  12). 

Circular  12. 

February  1,  1949  - Providing  On-Farm  Instruction  for 
Veterans. 

Circular  13. 

April  1,  1949  - lOF  Training  In-  the  Employer-Trainee 
Category. 

Circular  14. 

August  1,  1949  - Entrances,  Interruptions  and  Re- 
entrances, Institutional  On-Farm  Training. 

Circular  15. 

August  1,  1950  - Improving  the  lOF  Program. 

Circular  15A.  November  10,  1950  - Hew  Procedures. 


Circular  16. 

May  16,  1951  - Cut-off  Dates  for  P.L.  346. 

Circular  17. 

September  15,  1952  - Summary  of  In-Service  Training 
Conferences. 

Circular  18. 

December  1,  1952  - Public  Law  16  - Records  and  Reports. 

Circular  19. 

February  1,  1953  - Summary  of  Recommendations  - lOF 
Conferences. 

Circular  20. 

August  15,  1953  - Public  Law  550  Procedures  - Institu- 
tional On-Farm  Training. 

Unmarked 

Circular 

June  1,  1948  - Developing  a four  year  Course  of  Study 
for  lOF  Trainees. 

II 

July  1,  1948  - A Course  of  Instruction  for  lOF  Tralneee. 

If 

Noveri)er  1,  1948  - Increase  the  site  of  the  Farm  Business. 

It 

Nove^er  1,  1948  - Leading  Group  Discussions. 
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TEACHING  PERSONNEL 


Certification  of  Teachers 


new  educational  program  the  problem  of  the  recruitment, 
certification,  and  In-service  training  of  teachers  to  serve  In  the  lOF 

progym  was  of  primary  Importance  In  getting  the  classes  started 
and  In  Improving  the  quality  of  Instruction  as  the  program  developed. 

Early  In  1947  requirements  were  established  for  the  certification 

anrinS“ln°rte^Iorjf  ”^*ted  subjects  to  farm  veterans 

i i the  lOF  classes.  These  requirements  were  Included  In  the 

SSm  ^8«nl2lng  and  Conducting  Institutional  On-Farm 

Training  in  Agriculture  for  Farm  Veterans  and  were  as  follows: 

1.  Teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  who  held  valid  teaching 
certificates  In  West  Virginia  qualified  as  local  super- 
visors or  teachers  of  lOF  training  classes. 

2.  All  other  teachers  of  such  classes  were  required  to  obtain 
Special  Certificates  which  were  classified  as— 
r.-  II. II  Minimum  qualification  - Graduation  from  a 

college  of  agriculture. 

Ulnlmum  qualifications  — Two  or  more  years 
of  college  agriculture  plus  three  or  more 
years  of  successful  farm  experience. 

Minimum  qualifications  - Two  or  more  years 
of  College  training  plus  five  or  more  years 
of  farm  experience  as  a farm  owner,  manager, 
partner  or  renter  after  reaching  the  age  of 
21  years. 

Minimum  qualification  - Graduation  from  high 
school  plus  five  or  more  years  of  successful 
farm  experience  as  a farm  owner,  manager, 
partner,  or  renter  after  reaching  the  age  of 
21  years  and  within  the  past  ten  years. 
Individuals  over  35  years  of  age  who  were 
highly  experienced  and  successful  farmers 
were  not  required  to  be  high  school  graduates. 

A teacher  qualifying  under  Category  ”D"  could 
serve  only  until  a better  qualified  teacher 
could  be  secured. 

For  the  most  part  salaries  of  teachers  were  set  In  keeping  with  the 
kind,  or  category  of  his  certificate. 

for  ^ With  consideration  for  the  foregoing  qualifications,  special  teachers 
tor  the  lOF  program  were  recruited  from  former  teachers  of  vocational  aarl- 
culture;  agriculture  college  graduates;  and  successful  farmers,  with  or 
without,  college  training.  . ’ ^ 

»■  \ 

CertlfSlJrT!rri!  certificates  by  the  Division  of 

1 Icatlon,  State  Department  of  Education  upon  recommendation  bv 

tlons  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  ^ 


Category  "A". 
Category  "B", 

Category  "C". 


Category  "D". 
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The  lOF  training  instructors  were  employed  by  the  county  boards  of 
education  and  assigned  to  high  schools  having  department  of  vocational 
agriculture  as  assistant  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  to 
schools  not  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  as  special  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture.  The  salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  all  lOF 
Instructors  were  paid  by  the  county  boards  of  education  from  Federal  funds 
transmitted  to  them  monthly  by  the  Vettrans  Administration  through  the  Cfcata 
Board  of  Education. 


Tee  following  table  shows  the  certification  by  counties,  of  local 
supervisors  and  teachers  who  were  engaged  in  lOF  training,  full-time  or 
part-time,  between  March  1946  and  June  1963.  The  table  shows  that  there 
were  ,512_lQCxi_supei:3iisors-and  teachers  employed  in  the  SO.counties  which  "'i 
operated  lOF  training  programs  sometime  during  the  17  year  period  This 
figure  of  537  represents  504  different  individuals  as  6 teachers  were  em- 
ployed  in  3 different  counties  and  21  teachers  were  employed  in  2 different 
counties  thus  accounting  for  33  duplications  in  the  table. 


Further,  the  certification  table  shows  that  there  were  54  teachers 
who  taught  farm  mechanics  only.  These  teachers,  usually  local  mechanic, 
were  employed  on  a part-^time  basis  to  supplement  the  instruction  by  the* 
regular  teachers  of  the  classes  of  farm  veterans. 


Check  List 


CLASSTFT.OATION  OF  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY 
lOF  IHSTRUCT0R”C00RDINAT0RS  AND' SUPERVISORS 


Vo-  1 

Special 

1- 

Farm 

Ar  I "A** 

Mech. 

Total 

Barbour 
Berkeley 
Boone 
Braxton 
Brooke 
Cabell 
Calhoun 
Clay 

Doddridge 
Fayette 
Gilmer 
Grant 
Greenbrier  14 
Hampshire  5 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Kanawha 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Logan 
Marion 
Marshall 
Mason 
McDowell 
Mercer 


4 

2 

6 

4 
1 

5 
3 

2 

2 

5 


2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

JL 

2 

3 

3 

11 

1 

1 

3 

1 


1 

1 

1 

3 


2 

2 

3 


6 

3 
1 
2 

4 


4 

5 


5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

7 

2 


2 

2 

1 


1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 


14 

15 

20 

3 

8 

14 
8 
7 

4 
13 

7 

21 

17 

2 

17 

5 

24 

11 

3 

15 
11 

4 

13 

14 


O 

ERIC 

'MlifflliiniffTlTLiU 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY 
lOF  INSTRUCTOR-COORDINATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


Check  List 


Vo- 

Ag 

Special 

Farm 

Hech. 

Total 

•A" 

"B" 

»c" 

"D" 

Mineral 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

11 

Mingo 

Monongalia 

4 

4 

8 

Monroe 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

13 

Morgan 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Nicholas 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Ohio 

4 

4 

Pendleton 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

14 

Pleasants 

1 

1 

Pocahontas 

5 

1 

3 

9 

Preston 

13 

8 

1 

1 

23 

Putnam 

4 

6 

3 

2 

15 

Raleigh 

3 

3 

6 

Randolph 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

3 

18 

Ritchie 

6 

4 

3 

4 

17 

Roane 

3 

6 

1 

3 

4 

4 

21 

Summers 

4 

2 

1 

7 

Tayh'/ 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Tuc>er 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

■ 2 

8 

Tyiu' 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

9 

Upshur 

6 

1 

2 

9 

Wayne 

4 

7 

1 

1 

13 

Webster 

3 

3 

Wetzel 

2 

5 

1 

2 

10 

Wirt 

2 

3 

4 

2 

11 

Wood 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

Wyoming 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

OK 

168 

126 

26 

82 

81 

54 

537 

Less 

18 

9 

3 

2 

1 

33 

Net 

150 

117 

23 

80 

80 

54 

504 

The  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  And  The  lOF  Training  Program 

From  the  beginning  of  the  lOF  Training  Program  In  1946,  until  Its 
termination  on  May  31,  1963,  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  employed 
In  the  high  schools  of  the  State  assisted  In  the  supervisory  and  Instruc- 
tional phases  of  the  program.  During  this  span  of  more  than  17  years, 

137  high  school  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis  to  teach  farm  veterans  or  to  supervise  lOF  Instructors 
In  their  respective  communities.  Of  this  number  (137)  51  performed 
supervisory  service  only  and  37  taught  farm  veterans  only,  and  48  teachers 
served  as  both  super*rlsors  and  Instructors.  , 

These  regular  Vo-Ag  teachers  received  some  additional  remuneration 
for  their  work  with  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program.  The  amount 
of  additional  remuneration  was  determined  by  the  extent  of  their  duties 
over  and  above  their  regular  contractual  consiltnents  and  did  not  exceed  the 
following  amounts  a montht 
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with  one  assistant  Instructor  $15,00 

With  two  assistant  Instructors  $25.00 

With  three  assistant  Instructors  $30.00 

In  addition  to  the  137  high  school  teachers  of  Vo-Ag  who  assisted 
with  the  lOF  program,  thirteen  former  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
or  teachers  holding  certificates  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  In  high 
school  were  employed  to  teach  lOF  classes.  These  teachers  received  the 
same  salary  as  regular  Vo-Ag  teachers  In  the  county.  Thus,  a total  of 
150  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  employed  In  the  lOF  Training 
Program  In  some  capacity  during  the  more  than  17  years  It  was  In  opera- 
tion. 


M«ny  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  assisted  with  the  lOF  Pro- 
gram who  did  not  receive  additional  pay  therefor.  This  assistance  was 
given  to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  program,  to  the 
Instructional  phase,  and  to  the  Individual  veteran. 

In  November  1947,  lOF  Circular  No.  1 was  prepared  and  distributed 
outlining  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  regular  Vo-Ag  taacher« 
In  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Program. 


In-Service  Training  of  Teachers 

The  In-service  training  of  teachers  and  coordinators  employed  by 
the  various  counties  In  their  lOF  training  programs  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Service,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Rural  Organization  (later 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education)  at  West  Virginia  University. 

This  In-Service  training  was  accomplished  through  Intensive  short 
courses,  workshops,  group  and  Individual  conferences,  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  teaching  aids,  and  by  the  use  of  circular  letters. 


Persons  on  the  agricultural  education  teacher  training  staff  at  West 
Virginia  University  at  some  period  during  the  17  year  span  of  10?  traln- 
I*8»  who  assisted  In  ^he  In-service  training  of  teachers,  wcret 


Dr.  D.  W.  Parsons 
Dr.  C.  W.  Hill 
Dr.  R.  C.  Butler 
Joe  Paul  Ball 
John  B.  Swecker 
Warren  6.  Kelly 
0.  Claude  McGhee 


1946  - 1951 
1946  - 1956 
1948  - 1963 
1951  - 1954 

1956  - 1960 

1957  - 1963 
1960  - 1963 


During  the  period  from  1946  to  1963  four  state'Twide  short  oqurses  for 
lOF  training  personnel  were  organized  and  conducted  by  the  State  Supervisory 
and  Teachdr  Training  Staffs.  They  were  assisted  by  representatives  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  by  subject  matter  specialists  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University. 
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The  flrsC  of  these  state  wide  short  courses  was  held  In  Lewlsburg, 
August  20,  21,  and  22,  1946.  The  second  state  wide  short  course  was  held 
at  the  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  July  19-23,  1946,  as  were  the 
third  and  fourth  short  courses,  on  July  25-29,  1949,  and  August  14-16,  195GI 

Topics  discussed  at  these  four  state  wide  short  courses  Included:  Plan- 
ning Instruction,  Classroom  Teaching  Methods,  On-Farm  Group  Instruction,  On- 
Farm  Individual  Instruction;  and  In  the  fields  of  technics]  agriculture,  soil 
conservation,  plant  and  animal  pathology,  farm  economics,  forestry,  horticul- 
ture, animal  husbandry,  dairy,  poultry,  and  agricultural  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  four  state  wide  courses  Just  listed,  a number  of  one 
and  two-day  conferences  were  held  throughout  the  state  for  lOF  teachers, 
coordinators,  supervisors  and  county  school  officials. 

These  shorter  meetings  were  held  to  keep  lOF  personnel  up  to  date  on 
training  plans  and  procedures,  teaching  methods,  agricultural  practices, 
and  administrative  policies. 


Summary  of  In-Service 
Workshops  and  Conferences 
1946-1963 


Dates 

Place 

Length  Attend 

Staff 

State  wide: 

Aug.  20-22,  1946 

Lewlsburg 

20  Hours 

75 

Hansucker,  Edwards,  McMlllen 

July  19-23,  1948 

Morgantown 

32  Hours 

210 

Lytle  VA 

Supervisory  and  Teacher 

July  25-29,  1949 

Morgantown 

32  Hours 

200 

Training  Staffs,  Agriculture 
Instructor 

Supervisory  and  Teacher  Train 

Aug.  14-18,  1950 

Morgantown 

32  Hours 

150 

Ing  Staffs,  Agriculture  In- 
structor 

Supervisory  and  Teacher  Train' 

District: 

June  3 - July  11, 

6 Places 

15  Hours 

Ing  Staffs,  Agriculture  In- 
structor 

Toben,  Chambliss,  Hill 

1947 

Aug.  7-8,  1947 

Lewlsburg 

12  Hours 

Vo-Ag  Supervisor 
Parsons,  Hill,  Edwards 

Aug.  1947 

Morgantown 

12  Hours 

Parsons,  Hill,  Edwards 

Nov.  19-25,  1947 

4 Places 

6 Hours 

Edwards,  Lytle 

Dec.  10-19,  1947 

11  Places 

4 Hours 

Hansucker,  Edwards 

Oct.  28-30,  1948 

Morgantown 

15  Hours 

Edwards,  Parsons,  Hill 

Jan.  31  - Feb.  10 

8 Places 

3 Hours 

Vo-Ag  Supervisors  and  Teacher 

1949 

Dec.  5-15,  1949 

12  Places 

3 Hours 

Trainers 

Edwards,  District  Vo-Ag  Super 

Oct.  23-31,  1950 

6 Places 

6 Hours 

visor 

Edwards,  Dlst.  Supervisor 

Mar.  16,  1951 

Klngwood 

5 Hours 

Parsons,  Hayman 

O 
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Dates 

Place 

Length 

Attend  Staff 

Jan. 

4-17,  1952 

7 Places 

6 Hours 

Edwards 

Sept, 

, 10-16,  1952 

5 Places 

6 Hours 

Edwards 

Dec. 

3-11,  1952 

5 Places 

6 Hours 

Edwards,  Reger 

Jan. 

5-9,  1953 
20-26,  1953 

5 Places 

6 Hours 

Edwards,  Brookover 

Aug. 

5 Places 

6 Hours 

Edwards 

Mar. 

7-9,  1955 

3 Places 

3 Hours 

Edwards,  Dlst.  Supervisor 

Graduate  Research 
Problems  And  Special  Topics 
" On  The 

lOF  Training  Program  At 
West  Virginia  University 

Graduate  students  In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
and  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University,  submitted  a number  of  theses, 
problems  and  special  topics  dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  lOF 
Training  Program  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  their 
advanced  degrees. 


Many  of  these  studies  were  used  by  state  and  district  supervisors 
and  teacher-trainers  as  guides  In  the  operation  of  the  lOF  Training 
Program. 


A list  of  the  theses,  problems  and  special  topics  follows: 

Theses: 

1.  A Study  of  the  Progress  of.  a Group  of  Veterans  Enrolled  In  lOF 
Training  In  Hardy  County,  West  Virginia  ....  Lacy  E.  Cochran,  1954. 

2.  The  lOF  Training  In  Tucker  County,  West  Virginia  Robert  A. 

Felton,  1954. 

3.  Evaluation  of  lOF  Training  In  Marshall  County,  West  Virginia  .... 
Harold  Stuart  Jones ^ 1950. 

4.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Progress  of  a Group  of  Veterans  Enrolled  for 
lOP  Training  In  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania  ....  Donald  R.  Mercer. 

1 OCl  ’ 


5.  A Progress  Study  of  Veterans  Who  Were  Enrolled  In  lOF  Training  In 
Harrison  County,  West  Virginia  ....  Orlan  A.  Post,  1957. 

6.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Progress  of  a Group  of  Veterans  Enrolled  for 
lOF  Training  In  Upshur  County,  West  Virginia  ....  John  B.  Swecker, 
1950. 

t 

Problems : 

1.  A Course  of  Instruction  for  lOF  Trainees  In  General  Farming,...,,  Henry 
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2.  A Study  of  Thirty-six  Vet<irans  Enrolled  In  the  lOF  Training  Program  in 
Harrison  County,  West  Virginia  ....  Ernest  F.  Bond,  1950. 

3..  Farm  Placement  Opportunities  for  World  War  II  Veterans  In  the  University 
High  School  Area  ....  R.  C.  Butler,  19A5. 

4.  Progress  Made  by  Thirty  Veterans  Enrolled  In  the  lOF  Training  In  Clay 
County,  West  Virginia  ....  Lowell  N.  Cook,  1951. 

5.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Progress  of  a Group  of  Self-Employed  Veterans  En- 
rolled for  lOF  Training  In  West  Virginia  Homer  E.  Edwards,  1953. 

6.  A Study  of  Progress  Made  by  Veterans  In  the  lOF  Training  In  Lewis  County, 
West  Virginia  ....  James  C.  Falkenstlne,  1950. 

7.  A Study  of  lOF  Trainees  in  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia  ....  Byrl  L. 
Law. 

8.  A Four-Year  Course  of  Study  for  the  Veterans  Enrolled  In  the  lOF  Train- 
ing Program  at  Linden,  West  Virginia  ....  Sherrill  D.  McMlllen,  1948. 

9.  A Study  of  Sixty-eight  Veterans  Enrolled  In  the  lOF  Gaining  Program  In 
Wetzel  County,  West  Virginia  ....  George  S.  Mullett,  1951. 

Special  Topics: 

1.  Transition  from  lOF  Training  to  Young  Farmer  Classes  ....  Harry  W.  Eakln, 
1963. 

2.  An  Analysis  of  the  Farm  Management  Problems  of  Veteran  Trainees  .... 
Robert  A.  Felton,  1952. 

As  aids  to  lOF  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  and  school  adminis- 
trators, a number  of  publications  were  prepared  by  the  State  Supervisory  and 
Teacher  Training  Staffs,  and  distributed  to  county  lOF  personnel. 

An  Incomplete  list  of  such  publications  follows: 

1.  Teaching  Methods  for  0ut-of»School  Groups  ....  C.  W.  Hill,  1947. 

2.  Providing  On-Farm  Instruction  for  Veterans  ....  H.  E.  Edwards,  1949. 

3.  Procedures  Used  In  Developing  a Four-Year  Course  of  Study  for  the  Insti- 
tutional On-Farm  Training  Program  ....  S.  D.  McMlllen,  1948. 

4.  Professional  Ethics  for  Instructors  of  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  in 
Agriculture  for  Veterans  ....  H.  E.  Edwards,  1948. 

5.  Approved  List  of  Consumable  Instructional  Supplies  and  Training  Aids  .... 
Institutional  On-Farm  Training  ....  Vocational  Agriculture  Service,  1948. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  mimeographed  publications,  the 'State  Super- 
visory Staff  mailed  to  lOF  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors  and  school 
administrators  a large  number  of  circular  letters  dealing  with  changes  In  VA 
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regulations,  teaching  aids,  procedures,  records  and  reports  on  classes 
and  trainees,  financial  records  and  reports,  and  many  others  having  to 
do  with  Operational  procedures. 


THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Enrollment 

Veterans  were  entered  Into  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  after  one  copy  of  all  necessary  forms  were 
In  the  hands  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  by  the 
24th  of  the  preceedlng  month.  These  necessary  forms  were] 

1.  VA  Form  7 - 1921  - Application  for  Course  of  Institutional  On- 
Farm  Training,  with  certificate  of  entitlement  or  service  dis- 
charge attached. 

2.  lOF  Form  5 - Application  for  Farm  Approval. 

3.  lOF  Form  6 - Veteran's  Individual  Training  Program,  Including 

one  copy  of  the  Veterans  Farm  Lease  or  Partnership  Agreement. 

The  veterans  subsistence  payments  began  as  of  the  date  of  his  en- 

rollment In  training. 

Length  of  Course 

The  duration  of  an  approved  course  for  each  veteran  was  as  long  as, 
but  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  attain  the  training  objective  of  that 
particular  veteran.  A veteran  who  performed  part  of  his  course  at  the 
employee  of  another  person  was  enrolled  for  a 12  months  course.  A vet- 
eran who  performed  part  of  his  course  on  a farm  under  his  own  control  was 
enrolled  for  up  to  48  months. 

Course  of  Instruction 

Each  veteran  enrolled  was  required  to  receive  a minimum  of  200  hours  of 
organized  off-farm  group  Instruction  in  agricultural  and  related  subjects  a 
year,  at  least  8 hours  of  which  were  required  each  month.  All  courses  were 
based  on  the  training  objectives  of  the  trainees. 

A large  part  of  the  off-farm  group  Instruction  was  given  when  farm 
work  was  not  pressing.  In  many  cases  as  many  as  130  hours.  In  one  pr  more 
Intensive  courses,  were  provided  In  three  months  for  veteran  groups,  with 
at  least  8 hours  of  Instruction  given  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 

Where  adequate  shop  facilities  were  available, Vp  to  30  hours  a year 
of  farm  shop  Instruction  was  provided. 


For  the  most  part  the  conference  method  of  teaching  was  followed  in 
the  off-farm  group  instruction  with  the  use  of  demonstrations,  visual  aids, 
guest  speakers  and  reference  materials  as  supplemental  methods. 

Attendance  at  agricultural  meetings,  not  to  exceed  12  hours  a year  could 
be  counted  as  a part  of  the  200  hours  of  off-farm  group  Instruction,  provided 
prior  approval  was  given  by  the  Instructor. 

Each  veteran  was  required  to  receive  not  less  than  100  hours  of  on-farm 
Instruction  a year  of  which  up  to  50  hours  could  be  group  Instruction  appli- 
cable to  a group  of  veterans.  Usually  this  Instruction  was  provided  for 
small  groups  of  three  to  five  trainees  although  at  times  such  Instruction 
was  provided  for  all  trainees  In  a group.  In  all  cases,  the  lOF  Instructor 
was  present. 

A minimum  of  50  hours  a year  of  on-farm  Individual  Instruction  was  re- 
quired for  each  trainee.  Such  Instruction  was  given  on  his  farm  by  the  lOF 
Instructor  with  at  least  two  visits  by  the  Instructor  to  the  farm  each  month. 

Thus,  each  veteran  who  completed  a planned  training  program  satisfactorily 
received: 

1.  200  hours  of  off-farm  group  instruction  a .year  for  the  period  of 
his  entitlement  which  was  one-four  years ^depending  on  his  length 
of  military  service  and  his  training  objective.  The  200  hours 
could  Include  up  to  — 

a.  30  hours  of  Instruction  In  farm  mechanics,  and, 

b.  12  hours  of  attendance  at  agricultural  meetings. 

2.  50  hours,  or  less,  of  on-farm  group  Instruction  a year./ 

3.  50  hours,  or  more,  of  on-farm  Individual  Instruction  a year./ 

On-farm  group  and  Individual  Instruction  were  provided  for  a minimum  of 
100  hours  a year. 

Interruption  of  Training 

If,  for  any  reason,  a veteran  was  dropped  from  the  rolls,  the  lOF  In- 
structor reported  the  effective  date  of  the  Interruption  to  the  VA,  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  county  office,  on  lOF  Form  3. 

Reasons  for  Interruption  were: 

Completion  of  the  course. 

Voluntary  Interruption  by  trainee.  (He  could  re-enter  training 
within  4 months). 

Unsatisfactory  progress. 

Unsatisfactory  attendance. 

Unsatisfactory  conduct. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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6,  Left  training  facility  (the  farm  approved  far  part  of  h^a 
training) . 

Completion  of  Training 

When  a veteran  completed  his  training  because s 

1.  Hla  entitlement  ended,  or 

2.  He  completed  the  course,  or 

3.  He  was  declared  rehabilitated  (disabled  veteran)  or, 

A.  ,He  was  declared  trained,  he  was  issued  a certificate  upon 
application  by  the  county  school  system  (lOF  Form  12).  The 
certificate  gave  the  number  of  months  of  training  completed 
the  date  of  completion  and  the  name  of  the  school  which  pro- 
vided the  training.  The  certificate  was  signed  byt 

a.  The  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 

b.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

c.  The  lOF  Instructor,  and 

d.  The  Vo-Ag  Teacher. 


at  a presented  to  a group  of  eligible  veterans 

St  a public  graduation"  ej;ercise  held  at  the  school. 
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THE  PROGRAM 


Extent  Of  The  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program 

During  May  1947,  the  first  month  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Pro- 
gram operated  under  the  state  wide  contract  between  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Huntington  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  31 
counties  conducted  courses  under  Its  provisions  In  which  2,255  farm  veterans 
were  enrolled.  Within  a short  time,  5 other  counties  started  programs s 
Doddridge  and  Wood  In  June  1947,  Raleigh  In  July  1947,  and  Fayette  and  Webster 
In  October  1947.  The  4 northern  panhandle  counties  which  operated  their  lOF 
training  under  Individual  contracts  with  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  started  their  training  for  farm  veterans  as  follows: 
Brooke,  March  1947;  Hancock,  July  1947;  Marshall,  July  1946;  and  Ohio,  January 


The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  the  first  and  last  months  the  dif- 
ferent counties  operated  programs  and  the  number  of  veterans  enrolled  during 
the  first  and  last  month  of  operation. 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  COUNTIES 
PROVIDED  TRAINING 


Beginning 

Date 

Closing 

Date 

Beginning 

Date 

Closing 

Date 

Barbour 

Oct.  1946 

Nov.  I960 

Mineral 

July  1946 

m m 

Berkeley 

July  1946 

Feb.  1962 

Mingo 

mm 

Boone 

mm 

— 

Monongalia 

Oct.  1946 

Oct. 

1954 

Braxton 

Aug.  1946 

Dec.  1961 

Monroe 

July  1946 

Oct. 

1960 

Brooke 

Mar.  1947 

Aug.  1952 

Morgan 

July  1946 

May 

1952 

Cabell 

Oct.  1946 

May  1962 

Nicholas 

June  1946 

June 

1952 

Calhoun 

Oct.  1946 

July  1960 

Ohio 

Feb.  1946 

Mar. 

1952 

Clay 

June  1946 

Mar.  1954 

Pendleton 

Sept. 1946 

Apr. 

1962 

Doddridge 

June  1947 

July  1959 

Pleasants 

Jan.  1947 

Dec. 

1952 

Fayette 

Oct.  1947 

June  1955 

Pocahontas 

June  1946 

Mar. 

1960 

Gilmer 

Dec.  1946 

Mar.  1962 

Preston 

Aug.  1946 

July 

1961 

Grant 

Aug.  1946 

Dec.  1959 

Putnam 

July  1946 

Aug. 

1958 

Greenbrier 

Mar.  1946 

Dec.  1959 

Raleigh 

July  1947 

Mar. 

1957 

Hampshire 

June  1946 

May  1963 

Randolph 

June  1946 

July 

1954 

Hancock 

Oct.  1947 

Aug.  1950 

Ritchie 

Nov.  1946 

Aug. 

1962 

Hardy 

June  1946 

Sept. 1961 

Roane 

Sept. 1947 

May 

1963 

Harrison 

Aug.  1946 

May  1963 

Summers 

July  1946 

Jan. 

1955 

Jackson 

June  1946 

May  1960 

Taylor 

Sept. 1946 

May 

1963 

Jefferson 

Nov.  1946 

July  1953 

Tucker 

Aug.  1946 

July 

1959 

Kanawha 

Oct.  1946 

June  1959 

Tyler 

Jan.  1947 

Feb. 

1957 

Lewis 

■ July  1946 

Aug.  1961 

Upshur 

Sept. 1946 

May 

1963 

Lincoln 

July  1946 

Mar.  1959 

Wayne 

June  1946 

Apr. 

1960 

Logan 

mm 

mm 

Webster 

Oct.  1947 

Nov. 

1955 

Marlon 

Dec.  1946 

June  1958 

Wetzel 

Jan,  1947 

Apr. 

1959 

Marshall 

Aug.  1946 

Apr.  1953 

Wirt 

Julyv.1946 

Feb. 

1953 

Mason 

June  1946 

Oct.  1959 

Wood 

Oct.  1946 

Oct. 

1959 

McDowell 

m m 

mm 

Wyoming 

m m 

mm 

Mercer 

Kov.  1946 

Mar.  1961 
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FARMING  STATUS  OF  VETERANS  AT  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THEIR  TRAINING 
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Panning  Status  Of  Veterans 
At  The  Completion  Of  Their  Training 

The  farming  status  of  veterans  at  the  completion  of  their  training  was 
determined  as  follows; 

1,  Owner  - A veteran  who  owned,  managed,  and  operated  his  farm, 

2,  Renter  - A veteran  who  paid  cash  rent  or  crop  share  rent. 

3,  Partner  - A veteran  who  shared  the  entire  farm  business  with  another 

4,  Laborer  - A veteran  who  received  a cash  wage,  with  or  without,  a 

minor  share  of  some  crops. 

The  table  on  the  preceedlng  page  shows  the  number  of  veterans  who  were 
In  each  of  the  four  categories  listed  above; 


Training  Objectives  Of  Veterans  Who  Completed  Training 

After  a veteran  was  enrolled  In  the  lOF  training  program  he  and  his 
Instructors  developed  his  Individual  training  program  which  was  based  upon 
his  training  objective.  His  training  objective  was  based  upon  the 
type,  and  size  of  the  farm  upon  which  he  was  to  receive  his  on-farm  Instruction. 

As  would  be  expected  In  this  State  the  training  objective  of  a great 
majority  of  veterans  was  general  farming.  However,  the  training  objective  of  a 
considerable  nunfcer  of  veterans  was  some  type  of  specialised  farming  such  as 
poultry,  dairy,  and  livestock  farming.  The  following  table  shows  the  training 
objectives  of  the  5443  veterans  who  completed  their  training. 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVES  OF  VETERANS  WHO  COMPLETED  TRAINING 
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TRAINING  OBJECTIVES  OF  VETERANS  WHO  COMPLETED  TRAINING 
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APPROVAL  OF 

TRAINING  AGENCIES  & SCHOOLS 
FARMS  & TRAINING  FACILITIES 
VETERANS  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Approval  Of  Schools 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  state  wide  contract  for  providing  Institutional 
On-Farm  Training  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration effective  May  1,  1947,  approval  of  schools,  farms,  individual  and  train- 
ing programs  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  During 
that  period,  however,  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  approved 
county  plans  for  conducting  the  program  and  presented  them  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  final  action.  Thus,  in  a sense,  he  approved  the  training 
agency  (the  County  Board  of  Education). 

After  May  1,  1947  and  until  August  1950,  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  approved  secondary  schools  of  the  State  to  conduct  Institutional 
On-Farm  Training  under  Public  Laws  346  and  377.  The  Veterans  Administration 
continued  to  approve  schools  for  training  farm  veterans  under  Public  Law  16 
(disabled  veterans).  In  approving  school  to  conduct  the  training  preference 
was  given  to  those  schools  in  which  there  were  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture. 

On  January  2,  1948,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  H.  K. 
Baer  notified  H.  G.  Hooks,  Manager,  Veterans  Administration,  Huntington,  that 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (H.  N.  Hanaucker)  had  approved 
78  secondary  schools  in  West  Virginia  to  conduct  Institutional  On-Farm  Training 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  346  and  377.  Each  of  these  schools  was 


approved  for 

nine  courses  of  instruction  as  follows; 

1. 

General  Farming 

2. 

Dairy  Farming 

3. 

Fruit  Farming 

4. 

Livestock  Farming 

5. 

Poultry  Farming 

6. 

Truck  Farming 

7. 

Nursery  Farming 

8. 

Greenhouse  Operation 

9. 

Farm  Manager 

Beginning  in  August  1950  the  approval  of  schools  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  Approval  Agency  which  was  the  Department  of  Veterans  Education 
and  Training  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  August  1950  and  in 
subsequent  months,  Andrew  V«  Ruckman  and  later  J.  Lawson  Adkins,  Directors 
of  Veterans  Education  and  Training  notified  the  VA  that  91  schools  were  approved 
to  conduct  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  having  adequate  equipment,  instructional 
material  and  teaching  personnel  to  offer  that  type  of  training  to  veterans. 

VA  regulations  required  that  all  schools  be  approved,  or  teapproved,  by 
the  State  Approval  Agency  to  conduct  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Programs 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  550  (Korean  Veterans).  Accordingly  on  May 
28,  1953,  J.  Lawson  Adkins,  Director  of  Veterans  Education  and  Training,  submitted 
a list  of  49  such  approved  schools  to  Daniel  N.  Maxwell,  Training  Facilities 
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Section,  VA,  Huntington.  On  September  1,  1955  one  high  school  (Mannlngton)  was 
added  to  the  lists 

A list  of  schools  approved  for  lOF  training  by  the  different  approval 
agencies  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Public  Laws  pertaining  to  the 
education  and  training  of  farm  veterans  follows. 


SCHOOL  APPROVED  TO  PROVIDE  INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING 


COUNTY  SCHOOL 


Barbour 


Berkeley 


Braxton 


Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer 


Grant 

Greenbrier 


Hampshire 

Hardy 


Harrison 

Jackson 


Jefferson 

Kan-wha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 


Bellngton  High  School 
Kasson  High  School 
Philippi  High  School 
Bunker  Hill  High  School 
Hedgesvllle  High  School 
Martlnsburg  High  School 
Burnsville  High  School 
Gassaway  High  School 
Sutton  High  School 
Wellsburg  High  School* 
Barboursvllle  High  School 
Milton  High  School 
Calhoun  Co.  High  School 
Clay  Co.  High  School 
Doddridge  Co.  High  School 
Nut tall  High  School 
Glenvllle  High  School* 
Normantown  High  School 
Sand  Fork  High  School 
Troy  High  School 
Petersburg  High  School 
Frankford  High  School 
Lewlsburg  High  School 
Smoot  High  School 
Romney  High  School 
Mathias  High  School 
Moorefleld  High  School 
Wardensville  High  School 
Bridgeport  High  School 
Lost  Creek  High  School 
Gilmore  High  School 
Ravenswood  High  School 
Ripley 

Charles  Town  High  School 
Page-Jackson  High  School 
Elkview  High  School 
Walkersvllle  High  School 
Weston  High  School 
Guyan  Valley  High  School 


* Did  not  have  a Vo-Ag  Department, 


Approved  by; 

State  State  State 

Supervisor  Approval  ' Approval 

_—Vo-Ag  Agency  Agcy.  P.L.,  550 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 
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X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


o 
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SCHOOL  APPROVED  TO  PROVIDE  INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING 


COUNTY 


SCHOOL 


State 

Superviaor 


Approved  byt 


State 
Approval 


State 
Approval 


Lincoln  Hamlin  High  School 

Marion  Fairmont  High  School* 

Fairview 
Mannington 
Cameron  High  School 
Moundsville  High  School 
Sherrard  High  School 
Pt.  Pleasant  High  School 
Mercer  Co.  Voc.  School* 
Spanishburg  High  School 
Elk  Garden  High  School* 
Keyser  High  School* 
Clay-Battelle  High  School 
Morgantown  High  School 
Gap  Mills  High  School 
Greenville  High  School 
Peterstown  High  School 
Union  High  School 
Berkeley  Springs  High  School 
Nicholas  Co.  High  School 
McKinley  Voc.  School* 
Circleville  High  School 
Franklin  High  School 
St.  Marys  High  School* 

Green  Bank  High  School 
Hillsboro  High  School 
Marlinton  High  School 
Aurora  High  School 
Bruceton  High  School 
Fellowsville  High  School 
Kingwood  High  School 
Terra  Alta  High  School 
Buffalo  High  School 
Hurricane  High  School 
Winfield  High  School 
Raleigh  Co.  Voc.  School* 
Shady  Spring  High  School 
Trap  Hill  High  School 
Elkins  High  School 
Harman  High  School 
Pickens  High  School* 

Tygart  Valley  High  School 
Cairo  High  School 
Hacrisville  High  School 
Pennsboro  High  School 
Spencer  High  School 
Walton  High  School 
Sandstone  High  School 
Talcott  High  School 
Grafton  High  School 

*Did  not  have  a Vo-Ag  Department, 

3A 


Marshall 

Nason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 


Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 


Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Sumners 

Taylor 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X ) 

X 

X 

X \ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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SCHOOL  APPROVED  TO  PROVIDE  lySTITUTIOHAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING 


COUNTY 

SCHOOL 

State 

Supervisor 

Vo-Ag 

Approved  byt 
state 
Approval 
Agency 

state 
Approval 
A«cv.  P.L.  550 

Tucker 

Parsons  High  School 

X 

X 

X 

Tyler 

Slstersville  High  School 

X 

X 

Tyler  Co.  High  School 

X 

X 

X 

Upshur 

Buck-Upshur  High  School 

X 

X 

X 

Wayne 

Buffalo  Valley  High  School 

X 

X 

Fort  Gay  High  School* 

X 

Wayne  Co.  High  School 

X 

X 

X 

Webster 

Cowen  High  School* 

X 

X 

X 

Wetzel 

Magnolia  High  School 

X 

X 

X 

Wirt 

Elizabeth  High  School 

X 

X 

Wood 

CentralJr.-Sr.  High  School 

X 

X 

X 

*Did  not  have  a Vo-Ag  Department. 

Thus  there  was  a total  of  100  different  schools  In  West  Virginia  approved 
to  conduct  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Programs.  Each  of  these  schools  had 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture  except  twelve  as  Indicated  on  the  fore- 
going list  of  approved  schools. 


Approval  Of  Farms 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program  each 
veteran  enrolled  was  required  to  spend  a minimum  of  40  hours  a week  on  an 
approved  farm  In  addition  to  Institutional  training  provided  by  the  school. 

Farms  were  recommended  for  approval  by  county  advisory  committees  which  were 
organized  in  each  county  which  operated  an  lOF  Training  Program.  The  members 
of  the  advisory  committee  were  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held  under  his  direction  or  under 
the  direction  of  a member  of  his  staff  designated  by  him. 

The  coimoittee  was  composed  of  not  less  than  three  members  made  up  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  county  representatives  of  other  agricultural  agencies, 
and  successful  farmers.  Vocational  Agriculture  teachers  in  most  instances  served 
as  consultants  to  the  committees. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  county  advisory  committee  to  recommend  for  approval 
all  farms  in  the  county  for  Institutional  On-Farm  Training.  In  approving  farms 
the  committee  was  guided  by  the  following  policies: 

1.  For  the  veteran  who  performed  part  of  his  course  on  a farm  under 
his  own  control. 

a.  That  the  farm  was  equipped  properly.  ^ 

b.  That  the  size  and  quality  of  the  farm  was  such  that  it  would 
be  a satisfactory  facility  for  his  training  and  productive 
enough  to  insure  him  an  income  sufficient,  under  normal 
conditions,  for  seasonal  living  at  least  by  the  end  of  his 
training  program. 
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c.  That  the  individual  training  program  met  the  needs  of  the  veteran 
in  the  type  of  farming  for  which  he  was  training,  for  proficiency 
in  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm  mechanics,  conservation 
of  resources,  food  conservation,  farm  financing,  farm  management, 
and  the  keeping  of  farm  records  and  accounts. 

d.  That  the  veteran  was  assured  control  of  such  farm  at  least  until 
the  completion  of  his  course  as  evidenced  by  a written  lease  or 
partnership  agreement. 

2.  For  the  veteran  who  performed  part  of  his  course  as  the  employee  of 
another: 

a.  That  the  farm  was  equipped  properly. 

be  That  the  farm  was  of  a size  and  character  that  would  occupy  the 
full  time  of  the  veteran  and  permit  instruction  in  all  aspects 
of  the  management  of  a farm  of  the  type  for  which  the  veteran 
waa  being  trained. 

Ce  That  the  course  met  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual 
veteran  in  the  type  of  farming  for  which  he  was  in  training, 
for  proficiency  in  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm  mechanics , 
conservation  of  resources,  food  conservation,  farm  financing, 
farm  management,  and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  home  accounts, 
d.  That  his  employer  had  agreed  to  instruct  him  in  various  aspects 
of  farm  management  in  accordance  with  the  training  schedule 
developed  for  the  veteran  by  his  instructor  working  in  cooper- 
ation with  his  employer. 

The  recommendation  of  the  county  advisory  committee  was  then  submitted  to 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  final  approval. 

A farm  was  approved  for  one  veteran  only  except  in  case  the  veteran  was 
to  perform  part  of  his  course  as  the  employee  of  another  person. 


Approval  Of  Veterans  Individual  Training  Program 

After  the  farm  on  which  the  veteran  was  to  receive  part  of  his  training 
was  reconmended  for  approval  by  the  county  advisory  committee,  the  lOF  in- 
structor developed  a training  program  for  each  veteran.  In  case  the  veteran 
was  to  be  employed  on  the  farm  of  another  person  the  employer  assisted  in  out- 
lining his  training  program^  The  outline  was  then  submitted  to  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  approval,  along  with  the  recomaend- 
ed  approval  of  his  farm. 


\ 
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FINANCING  THE 

INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Financial  Arrangement  Between 
The  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
at  Huntington  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education 


With  some  exceptions,  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  Program  was 
Inanced  entirely  with  Federal  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  under  the 
provisions  of  the  several  acts  pertaining  to  the  education  and  training  of 
veterans.  The  exceptions  were  the  salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  State 
and  county  school  administrators  and  members  of  their  clerical  staffs  who 
devoted  part  of  their  time  to  administering  the  Institutional  On-Farm  Train- 
ing Program  and  whose  salaries  and  travel  expenses  were  paid  from  State  and 
county  funds. 


The  original  contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration  provided  that 
the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  the  actual  cost  of  providing  the  Institutional  On-Farm 
courses  not  to  exceed  $35.00  per  trainee  per  calendar  month,  with  the  under- 
standing that  five  (5%)  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  would  be  used  for  State 
administration. 

The  reimbursement  by  the  Veterans  Administration  was  made  monthly  In 
arrears  on  Invoices  submitted  by  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education. 

1 10/7  agreement  to  the  original  contract,  effective  September 

nn  ’ maximum  charge  per  trainee  per  month  from  $35.00  to 


Aj  BeBlnnlnB  January  1,  1948,  the  contracts  provided  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  make  advance  payments  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
each  four-months  period  Immediately  preceedlng  July  1,  November  1,  and  March 
1.  The  estimated  amount  of  this  advancement  was  based  on  the  cost  state- 
■ent  for  the  preceedlng  four-months  period  as  prepared  by  the  Vocational 
Agriculture  Service.  Vocational  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Also,  the  contract  provided; 

1.  that  In  the  event  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
did  not  cover  the  actual  costs  (State  administration  and  supervlf  on 
tuition  and  fees,  books,  supplies  and  equipment)  as  evidenced  by 
Invoices  cwerlng  the  four-months  period  Just  closed,  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  submitted  to  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  VA  would  pay  the  deficit; 

2.  that  In  the  event  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
exceeded  the  gross  total  amount  due  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
shown  on  the  Invoices  submitted,  the  State  Board  of  Education  would 
refund  the  excess  amount  to  the  VA  by  check  payable  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  contract,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
refunded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  a total  of  $229,958  71  bv 
checks,  as  follows]  ’ ^ 
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Date  of  Check 
September  27,  1949 
October  2,  1950 
November  1,  1950 
April  10,  1951 
July  27,  1951 
October  28,  1952 
November  2,  1953 
January  5,  1956 


Amount  of  Check 

$91,625.51 

46,000.00 

46.000. 00 

23.000. 00 
13,220.42 

4,789.05 

1,548.26 

3.767.47 

$229,958.71 


Financial  ..rrangements 
Between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and 

County  Boards  of  Education 


coonty  board  of  educaelon  vhlch 
ProgrL  for  the  pr.caedlL 

(loF  Form  1)  This  cost  statement  covered: 


la 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Salaries  paid  to  supervisors,  coordinators  and  teachers. 

Travel  expenses  paid  to  supervisors,  coordinators  and  teachers 
Consumable  instructional  supplies  purchased. 

Approved  training  aid  ?*jrchased  for  individual  veterans. 


Count?‘’BMrrof‘’M'^^  statement  and  accompanying  affidavit  from  the 

tZ  Jf  ?!  ^ Education,  a requisition  against  the  appropriate  fund  in 

the  State  Treasury  was  prepared  and  a check  in  payment  of  L aLu!!  du! 

?h!  !!!!^!/!*  the  county  Treasurer  (the  Sheriff),  in  case 

the  cost  statement  from  any  county  included  training  aids  purchased  for  one 
or  j^re  veterans,  such  expenditure  was  substantiate?  W a «ate«e!j  fr  j 
each  veteran  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  such  twining  por.  2) 

Following  are  tables  giving  pertinent  information  pertaining  to  the 

f”*'”  f»'  t!. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Total  receipts  and  total  disbursements.  ' 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  administration  and  for  tuition. 
Detailed  statement  of  costs  of  State  administration. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  disbursement  paid  to  each  county 
with  cost  per  trainee  per  month.  co«ncy 
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COSTS  OF  TUITION  BY  TRAINEE-MONTHS 
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COSTS  OF  TUITION  BY  TRAINEE -MONTHS 
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RECEIPTS 
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INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
1947-48  - 1962-63 


Year 

Source  Of  Receipts 

Total 

United  States 
Treasury 

4 Northern 
Panhandle 

Mlsc. 

1947-48 

867,735.43 

$ 

$ 

$ 867,735.43 

1948-49 

$ 1,029,730.61 

2,403.50 

1,032,134.11 

1949-50 

954,724.62 

2,500.10 

957,224.72 

1950-51 

829,701.99 

303.60, 

3.54 

830,009.13 

1951-52 

529,682.47 

1,952.70 

531,635.17 

1952-53 

276,605.49 

188.60 

276,794.09 

1953-54 

133,882.19 

133,882.19 

1954-55 

63,379.48 

63,379.48 

1955-56 

25,874.90 

25,874.90 

1956-57 

12,633.18 

* 

12,633.18 

1957-58 

10,096.00 

10,096.00 

1958-59 

8,062.99 

8,062.99 

1959-60 

6,648.91 

6,648.91 

1960-61 

2,872.60 

2,872.60 

1961-62 

2,937.36 

2,937.36 

1962-63 

78.00 

78.00 

TOTAL 

$4,754,646.22 

$7,348.50 

$3.54 

$4,761,998.26 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

INSTITUTIONAL  ON-FARM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
1947-48  - 1963-64 


Year 

To  Counties 
Tuition 

Purpose 

Instructional 
Su DP lies 

Adm.  & Supv. 
Expense 

Refund 
U*S.  Treas. 

1947-48 

$ 813,411.42 

$ 4,697.97 

$ 34,077.91 

$ 

1948-49 

873,423.87 

4,058.34 

36,504.35 

1949-50 

893,615.69 

1,764.37 

39,183.52 

91,625.51 

1950-51 

729,480.94 

1,510.27 

' 31,410.66 

115,000.00 

1951-52 

473,832.75 

1,047.09 

32,261.05 

13,228.42 

1952-53 

261,514.55 

240.00 

20,737.67 

4,789.05 

1953-54 

132,946.47 

140.00 

9,333.49 

1,548.26 

1954-55 

48,524.07 

. 

6,430.20 

1955-56 

13,054.47 

. 

6,354.74 

3,767.41 

1956-57 

8,436.64 

. 

9,224.64 

1957-58 

5,958.06 

m 

917.08 

1958-59 

5,860.84 

• 

374.76 

1959-60 

5,610.00 

• 

868.70 

1960-61 

.3,102.00 

• 

445.21 

1961-62 

1,914.00 

m 

322.45 

1962-63 

- 

- 

328.39 

- 

• 

4,534.34* 

1963-64 

- 

- 

906.08 

- 

13,680.50* 

- 

TOTAL 

$4,270,685.77 

$13,458.04 

$247,895.74 

$229,958.71 

Total 


$ 852,187.30 
913,986.56 
1,026,189.09 
877,401.87 
520,369.31 

287,281.27 
143,968.22 

54.954.27 
23,176.68 

17.661.28 
6,875.14 
6,235.60 
6,478.70 
3,547.21 
2,236.45 

328.39 

4,534.34 

906.08 

13,680.50 

$4,761,998.26 


♦These  amounts  totaling.  $18,214.83  were  used,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 

of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  construct  a classroom  bulldlne  at 
Cedar  Lakes.  * 


The  Institutional  On-Farm  Training  accounts  of  the  Vocational  Division 
State  Board  of  Education  were  audited:  ' 

1.  For  the  period  from  July  1,  1947  to  June  30,  1950  by  the  office  of  the 
State  Tax  Commissioner. 

2.  For  the  period  from  July  1,  1950  to  June  30,  1955  by  the  office  of  the 
State  Tax  Commissioner* 

3.  For  the  period  from  July  1,  1955  to  January  10,  1964  {final  audit)  by 

the  6f)Eic6i  of /the  Legislative  Auditor.  ^ 


\ 
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REIMBURSEMENT  PAID  TO  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  COVER  COSTS  OF  TBEIR  lOF  TRAINIHO  PROGRAM 

19A7  - 1963 


County 

Amount  Paid 

Barbour 

$ 128,647.93 

Berkeley 

90,426.96 

Boone 

(1) 

Braxton 

128,858.62 

Brooke 

(2) 

Cabell 

52,229.64 

Calhoun 

160,329.93 

Clay 

55,516.82 

Doddridge 

104,729.48 

Fayette 

27,022.28 

Gilmer 

115,885.48 

Grant 

87,124.90 

Greenbrier 

91,313.39 

Hampshire 

1.-', 451. 79 

Hancock 

(2) 

Hardy 

108,185.95 

Harrison 

73,288.77 

Jackson 

201,243.77 

Jefferson 

46,012.75 

Kana'wha 

31,020.69 

Lewis 

131,782.94 

Lincoln 

111,895.86 

Logan 

(1) 

Marlon 

35,560.47 

Marshall 

(2) 

Mason 

126,268.36 

McDowell 

(1) 

Mercer 

44,661.83 

County 

Amount  Paid 

Mineral 

$ 76,689.92 

Mingo 

(1) 

Monongalia 

62,857.49 

Monroe 

64,133.98 

Morgan 

60,059.54 

Nicholas 

47,725.74 

Ohio 

(2) 

Pendleton 

131,432.51 

Pleasants 

21,036.87 

Pocahontas 

96,690.01 

Preston 

150,148.44 

Putnam 

115,949.36 

Raleigh 

19,723.28 

Randolph 

137,790.82 

Ritchie 

179,013.73 

Roane 

216,187.23 

Summers 

70,128.70 

Taylor 

34,633.37 

Tucker 

86,681.09 

Tyler 

95,989.98 

Upshur 

94,484.20 

Wayne 

96,845.78 

Webster 

42,158.50 

Wetzel 

93,408.86 

Wirt 

85,509.91 

Wood 

101,927.85 

Wyoming 

(1) 

TOTAL  $ 4,270,685.77 

(1)  No  Program 

(2)  Received  relmbarsement  through  Pittsburgh  Regional  Office  of  VA. 
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SUMMARY 


1 


The  lOF  Training  Program  in  West  Virginia  covered  a span  of  seventeen 
years  and  two  months  - from  the  time  the  first  larm  veterans  enrolled  in 
classes  on  April  1,  1946  until  the  last  of  such  veterans  terminated  their 
training  on  May  31,  1963. 

During  that  period  of  time,  fifty  of  the  fifty-five  county  boards  of  - 
education  in  the  State  conducted  lOF  Training  Programs  through  100  approved 
schools,  eighty-eight  of  which  maintained  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. The  lOF  training  in  the  four  northern  panhandle  counties  of  Brooke, 
Hancock,  Marshall  and  Ohio  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gional office  of  the  VA.  Five  counties;  Boone,  Logan,  McDowell,  Mingo  and 
Wyoming  did  not  operate  lOF  classes.  A few  veterans  from  Boone  and  Wyoming 
counties  attended  classes  in  neighboring  counties. 

To  conduct  the  lOF  Programs,  504  coordinators  and  instructors  were 
employed  by  the  50  county  boards  of  education.  One-hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  504  men  were  qualified  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  The  fifty 
counties  provided  244,488  trainee-months  of  training,  an  average  of  33.1 
months  for  each  veteran  who  completed  his  training  and  an  average  of  11.3' 
months  for  each  veteran  who  did  not  remain  in  training  until  he  had  com- 
pleted all  the  training  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

A total  of  9,355  veterans  were  enrolled  in  classes  over  the  seventeen 
year  period  of  which  5,443  satisfactorily  completed  the  training. 

From  May  1,  1947,  when  the  State  Board  of  Education  entered  into  the 
contract  with  the  VA  to  provide  the  lOF  training,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
program  was  $4,512,919.00,  exclusive  of  tuition  costs  in  the  four  northern 
panhandle  counties,  an  average  of  approximately  $21.00  a month  for  each 
trainee. 

It  is  now  (1963)  approximately  fifteen  years  since  the  first  farm 
veterans  enrolled  in  lOF  classes  completed  their  training,  and  each  year 
since  that  time  hundreds  of  other  veterans  completed  training.  While  no 
definite  information  is  available  regarding  the  present  status  of  former 
trainees,  it  is  known  that  a large  number  are  continuing  as  successful 
farmers  throughout  the  State.  Many  have  advanced  through  successive  steps 
from  farm  laborer  to  renter,  or  tenant,  to  partner  to  full  owner  and  opera- 
tor. Many  former  lOF  trainees  also  continued  their  training  by  enrolling 
in  classes  for  young  and  adult  fanners  provided  by  the  departments  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Thus  the  lOF  Training  Program  made  a significant  contriuution  to  the 
total  program  of  Agricultural  Education  in  West  Virginia. 


o 
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FOREWORD 


This  study  of  employment  opportunities  and  technical  education  needs  for 
workers  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  was  a cooperative  effort  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Education,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  project  was  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  as  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Project  No.  1483. 
Project  leaders  were  N.  K.  Hoover,  D.  R.  McClay,  and  G.  Z.  Stevens.  A grant 
was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Technical  and  Continuing  Education,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  instruction,  to  help  finance  the  project.  Area  Agricultural 
Education  Advisers  organized  the  work  at  the  county  level  and  teachers  of  agriculture 
conducted  most  of  the  interviews  for  collecting  data. 

The  project  leaders  acknowledge  assistance  given  by  the  following: 

Division  of  Agricultural  Education,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
Area  Agricultural  Education  Advisers  and  Teachers  of  Agriculture 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 

Personnel  of  the  State  and  Federal  Government  Agencies  who  provided  data 
for  the  study  at  the  State  level. 

Members  of  the  County  Selection  Committee  for  each  of  the  counties  who 
assisted  with  compiling  the  list  of  businesses  for  their  respective  counties. 

The  managers  of  businesses  who  gave  freely  of  their  time  for  the  interviews. 

Graduate  Assistants  in  Agricultural  Education,  Ivan  C.  McGee,  Robert  E. 

Steffy,  E.,  Lamar  Love,  Charles  W.  Smith  and  William  I,  Lindley. 
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INTRODUCTION 


New  programs  are  needed  in  agricultural  education  because  phenomenal 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  industry  in  recent  years.  A multitude 
of  off-farm  agricultural  businesses  and  services  has  emerged  to  aid  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Many  employees  in  these  businesses  and  services  require  knowledge 
and  skills  similar  to  those  needed  in  production  agriculture.  The  rural -urban  com- 
plex of  our  society  also  has  undergone  phenomenal  changes  which  have  implications 
for  employees  in  ornamental  horticulture  and  agricultural  resources  who  require 
knowledge  and  skills  in  plant,  soil,  and  animal  sciences. 

Agricultural  leaders  for  a decade  have  known  that  agriculture  and  farming  are 
no  longer  synonymous.  Recognition  of  this  fact  was  reflected  through  research,  in 
professional  magazine  articles,  in  professional  papers  presented  at  conferences, 
and  through  other  communication  media.  The  concept  culminated  in  the  summary 
report  of  the  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education.  It  recommend- 
ed that: 

The  vocational  agriculture  program,  under  Federal  reimbursement,  should 
be  broadened  to  include  instruction  and  increased  emphasis  of  management, 
finance,  farm  mechanization,  conservation,  forestry,  transportation,  process- 
ing, marketing  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  other  similar  topics. 

Congress,  in  1963,  recognized  that  agriculture  is  more  than  farming  by 

implementing  the  recommendation  of  the  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  in  PL  88- 

210.  The  Act  states  in  Section  10b: 


Any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned)  under  such  titles,  Act,  or  Acts  for 
agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational  education  in  any  occupation  involving 
knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects,  whether  or  not  such  occupation 
involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and  such  education  may  be 
provided  without  directed  or  supervised  practice  on  a farm. 
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The  Federal  legislation  needed  to  develop  new  programs  in  agriculture  was 
supplemented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  in  1963.  Act  463  provides  for 
further  expansion  of  vocatioi  al -technical  education  through  area  schools  and  technical 
institutes.  Act  484,  known  as  the  Community  College  Act,  provides  for  technical 
education  in  Community  Colleges. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  Study  was  to  obtain  information  for  occupational  guidance 
in  agriculture  and  for  planning  new  programs  in  agricultural  education.  Specific 
objectives  of  the  study  were: 

1.  To  identify  agricultural  occupations  and  job  titles  in  Pennsylvania  and 

to  estimate  the  current  number  of  employees  and  annual  entry  opportunities. 

2.  To  list  competencies  needed  for  entry  and  advancement  and  to  determine 
job  characteristics  such  as  salary,  required  education  and  experience, 
desired  residential  backgroiond,  and  other  related  information. 

3.  To  group  or  cluster  job  titles  by  competencies  for  common  educational 
purposes  and  to  determine  instructional  areas  in  agriculture. 

Procedure 

Agricultural  occupations  may  be  defined  as  thooe  occupations  in  v/hich  workers 
need  competencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  animal 
science,  agricultural  business  management  and  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechaniza 
ticn.  Information  about  these  occupations  was  secured  by  use  of  a survey  form 
through  personal  interviews  with  qualified  persons  in  businesses  and  services  that 
have  employees  who  need  agricultural  competencies. 
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The  following  29  selected  Pennsylvania  Counties  were  surveyed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  data: 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Berks 

Bedford 

Blair 

Bucks 

Butler 

Chester 

Clarion 


Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Erie 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Indiana 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lehigh 


Lebanon 

Merc  er 

Mifflin 

Montgomery 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Union 

Venango 

Westmoreland 


A list  of  all  businesses  in  these  counties  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 


Employment  Security,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  A County 
Selection  Committee  in  each  county  made  up  of  representatives  from  agriculture 
teachers.  Agricultural  Extension,  County  School  Office,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
County  Commissioners,  agricultural  businesses,  non -agricultural  businesses, 
school  administrators,  guidance  counselors,  and  local  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  personnel  was  appointed  by  the  area  agricultural  education  adviser.  This 


committee  selected  those  businesses  that  were  thought  to  have  employees  who  needed 
agricultural  competencies  and  added  other  businesses  and  services  that  were  not 
included  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  list. 


Businesses  and  services  identified  by  the  County  Selection  Committee  were 
categorized  into  occupational  families  with  sub-divisions  within  the  families.  For 
example  the  Agricultural  Supplies  family  had  sub-divisions  of:  feed  and  supplies, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  hardware  stores,  bulk  spreading  of  lime  and  fertilizer, 
gasoline  and  oil  distribution,  agricultural  chemical  manufacturing,  and  feed  manu- 
facturing. 
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Data  were  obtained  by  teachers  of  agriculture  and  area  advisers  who  inter- 
viewed a random  sample  by  sub-divisions  of  the  businesses  and  services  identified 
by  the  County  Selection  Committee.  Additional  data  were  obtained  by  interviews  with 
persons  at  the  State  level  who  provided  information  for  the  following  businesses  or 
services  for  the  state  as  a whole: 

State  Government 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Game  Commission 
Fish  Commission 
Department  of  Justice 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Waters 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Department  of  Military  Affairs 
Department  of  Highways 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Department  of  Health 
State  Police  Commission 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Private  Practicing  Veterinarians 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Supervisory  Staff 

College  of  Agriculture,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association 

Dairy  Laboratory  Directors 

Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 

Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperatives 

Farm  Machinery  Personnel 

(working  independently  of  retail  sales  and  services) 

Chemical  Company  Personnel 

(working  independently  of  retail  businesses) 
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Seventeen  counties  were  surveyed  in  1964  and  a preliminary  report  was 
published.  The  last  twelve  counties  were  surveyed  in  1965.  This  publication  is 
a final  report  of  the  Z9  counties  studied  and  a projection  of  these  data  to  state  esti- 
mates. The  number  of  businesses  interviewed  in  the  Z9  counties  varied  according  to 
the  occupational  family  and  the  number  of  businesses  in  a family.  The  number  and 
per  cent  of  businesses  surveyed  are  presented  below  in  tabular  form. 


Occupational  Family 

No.  Businesses  No, 

and  Services  Interviewed 

Per  Cent 
Interviewed 
Within  Family 

Ag.  Supplies  and  Equipment 

1,014 

319 

32=:- 

Ag.  Machinery  Sales  and  Services 

386 

137 

36 

Liivestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Products 

842 

278 

33 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Crops  and 
Forestry  Products 

391 

144 

37 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

1,403 

427 

30 

Agricultural  Resources 

121 

62 

51 

Agricultural  Services 

258 

73 

28 

Total 

4,415 

1,440 

33 

Percentages  have  been  rounded  to 

the  nearest  whole  number. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  by  interviewing  management  personnel  of 
1,440  businesses  and  services  in  29  Pennsylvania  counties.  Additional  data  were 
obtained  from  personnel  representing  State  level  agencies  and  services.  All  per- 
centages in  the  report  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

Businesses  and  services  that  employ  persons  needing  agricultural  competencies 
were  categorized  into  seven  occupational  families  as  shown  in  Table  1.  An  analysis 
of  Table  1 shows  that  there  were  4,415  businesses  and  services  employing  a total  of 
75,669  persons.  Of  these,  34,850,  or  46  per  cent,  needed  agricultural  competencies 
to  be  proficient  in  their  work.  Three  occupational  families  --  Ag.  Supplies  and 
Equipment,  Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  -- 
account  for  74  per  cent  of  the  4,415  businesses. 

Employment,  Employment  Opportunities 
and  Related  Information 

In  this  phase  of  the  study  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  29  Pennsylvania 
Counties,  163  job  titles  were  identified.  Specific  information  obtained  about  these 
job  titles  was: 

1.  Number  of  current  employees  needing  agricultural  competencies. 

2.  Number  of  employees  expected  five  years  hence. 

3.  Number  of  employees  to  be  hired  during  the  next  five  years. 

4.  Salary  data  by  job  titles. 

5.  Preferred  residential  backgro^ind. 


6. 


Educational  level  desired  for  entry  and  for  advancement. 
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Employment  and  Employment  Opportunities 

The  number  of  current  employees,  the  number  expected  five  years  hence,  and 
number  of  employees  to  be  hired  during  the  next  five  years  are  shown  in  Table  Z.  A 
total  of  34,850  employees  needed  agricultural  competencies;  Z7,7Z0,  or  80  per  cent, 
were  full-time  employees  and  7,130,  or  ZO  per  cent,  were  part-time  employees. 

These  same  businesses  expected  to  have  a total  of  37,795  employees  five  years  hence. 
This  would  be  an  increase  of  Z,  945  employees  of  which  80  per  cent  would  be  full-time 
employees. 

Employers  expect  to  hire  an  estimated  IZ,  171  employees  during  the  next  five 
years.  This  number  reflects  the  expected  growth  in  size  of  business  and  the  turn- 
over. Of  the  IZ,  171  persons  expected  to  be  hired,  7,880,  or  65  per  cent,  would  be 
full-time  employees. 

There  were  136  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  Z9  counties  studied. 
If  persons  to  be  hired  during  the  next  five  years  were  to  have  some  technical  education 
in  agriculture,  each  department  would  have  to  provide  IZ  graduates  for  full-time 
employment  and  6 graduates  for  part-time  employment  per  year. 

Table  Z also  shows  that  three  occupational  families  --  Ag.  Supplies  and  Equip- 
ment, Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  -- 
account  for  Z5,  6lZ,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  34,850  employees  who  need  agricultural 
competencies,  Z7,6Z0,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  37,795  anticipated  employees  five  years 
hence,  and  8,58Z,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the  IZ,  171  employees  to  be  hired  during  the 
next  five  years. 
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Employees,  in  addition  to  being  categorized  into  six  occupational  families,  were 
further  categorized  by  "level  of  employment.  " The  levels  of  employment  were: 
professional,  managerial,  technical,  sales,  clerical,  and  service,  "Service,  " as 
a term  denoting  level  of  employment,  is  used  as  the  1965  revision  of  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  uses  it;  namely,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  occupations. 

Table  3 shows  the  number  of  employees  who  need  agricultural  competencies  by 
level  of  employment.  The  service  level  of  employment  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of 
all  employees  in  the  twenty -nine  counties.  Managerial  level  and  sales  level  of 
employment  accounted  for  an  additional  26  per  cent  of  the  employees.  Professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  accounted  for  the  remaining  14  per  cent.  There  was  approx- 
imately 1 professional  employee  for  every  14  full-time  employees  and  1 manager 
for  every  6 full-time  employees. 

Median  Salaries  of  New  Employees 

Employers  were  asked  in  the  interview  to  indicate  the  beginning  wage  or  salary 
and  the  highest  wage  or  salary  for  each  job  title  in  their  respective  businesses.  The 
wages  or  salaries,  whether  reported  by  the  hour,  week  or  month,  were  converted  to 
annual  salaries. 

Employees  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  had  a wide  range  of  annual 
mediar  salaries.  Table  4 shows  the  median  salaries  of  beginning  employees  by 
occupational  family  and  level  of  employment  and  Table  5 shows  the  highest  meaian 
salaries  by  occupational  family  and  level  of  employment. 
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Beginning  median  salaries  ranged  from  a low  of  $2,  583  for  service  level  of 
employment  in  the  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Crops,  and  Forestry  Products  family  to  a 
high  of  $7,805  for  professional  level  of  employment  in  the  Ag.  Supplies  and  Equipment 
family.  These  median  salaries  were  reported  as  the  salaries  that  persons  entering 
jobs,  by  level  of  employment  and  by  occupational  family,  could  expect  to  receive  at 
the  time  they  entered. 

The  professional  level  of  employment  had  the  highest  median  salary  for 
employees  entering  jobs  and  the  clerical  and  service  level  of  employment  had  the 
lowest  median  salaries.  Beginning  salaries  of  managerial,  technical,  and  sales  level 
of  employment  tended  to  be  higher  than  clerical  and  service  level  of  employment. 

The  median  salary  range  for  highest  annual  salary.  Table  5,  ranged  from 
$2,998  for  service  level  of  employment  in  the  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Crops,  and  Forestry 
family  to  $20,036  for  professional  employees  in  the  Agricultural  Service  family. 

Median  salaries  were  higher  for  those  levels  of  employment  which  required  more 
technical  education. 

Desired  Residential  Background  of  New  Employees 

Residential  background,  as  a factor  in  employability  of  persons  In  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations,  was  designated  as  farm,  rural  non-farm,  urban,  and  no 
preference. 

Table  6 shows  the  preferred  residential  background  of  new  employees  by 
employers.  Farm  reared  employees  were  preferred  by  53  per  cent  of  the  employers, 

14  per  cent  preferred  rural  non-farm  employees,  1 per  cent  preferred  urban  employees 
and  32  per  cent  had  no  preference  for  residential  background. 
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The  figures  below  each  median  salary  are  the  numbers  of  job  titles  for  which  employers  reported  a highest  salary. 
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Employers  in  approximately  one -third  of  the  ornamental  horticulture  and  agri- 
cultural resources  businesses  preferred  farm  reared  employees  whereas  employers 
in  the  remaining  occupational  families  had  a higl  -r  preference  for  farm  reared 
employees  with  a range  from  51  to  76  per  cent,  x .-se  data  indicate  that  farm  and 
rural  non-farm  reared  youth  have  a definite  advantage  over  prospective  employees 
from  urban  areas  for  those  occupations  that  are  farm  related. 

Employers  in  49  per  cent  of  the  horticulture  businesses  had  no  preference  of 
employee  background.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  occupational  family, 
while  involving  plant  science,  primarily  is  not  farm  related. 

E/esired  Educational  Eevel  for  New  Employees 

The  employers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  educational  level  that  they  desired 
of  new  employees  for  initial  employment  in  their  businesses.  These  data  are  shown 
by  occupational  families  in  Table  7. 

A summary  of  Z9  counties  shows  that  337,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  employers 
have,  one  or  more  job  titles  for  which  they  would  employ  persons  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  and  l,56l,  or  57  per  cent,  have  job  titles  for  which  they  would 
employ  persons  with  only  a high  school  education.  There  were  404,  or  14  per  cent, 
employers  who  wanted  some  employees  with  technical  education  and  304,  or  10  per 
cent,  who  wanted  some  employees  with  a college  education.  Two  hundred  and  forty, 

or  9 per  cent,  of  the  businesses  wanted  some  employees  with  at  least  a bachelors 
degree  for  initial  employment. 
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Estimates  for  Pennsylvania  by  Counties 
of  Employees  Needing  Agricultural  Competencies 

The  agricultural  occupations  study  for  29  Pennsylvania  counties  provided  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  off-farm  agricultural  employees  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
next  phase  of  the  study  the  data  obtained  were  used  as  a basis  for  estimating  the 
number  of  off-farm  agricultural  employees  in  each  of  the  other  38  counties. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  off-farm  agricultural  employees,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  items  of  information  that  have  a positive,  linear  relationship  with  the  number 
of  workers  needing  agricultural  competencies.  One  of  these  items,  the  number  of 
businesses  employing  workers  needing  agricultural  competencies,  was  determined  for 
the  38  counties  not  surveyed  by  County  Selection  Committees.  The  procedure  was 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  29  counties.  Seventeen  other  items  of  agricultural 
information  for  each  county,  taken  from  the.  Pennsylvania  Crop  Reporting  Statistics, 
were : 

1.  Proportion  of  county  land  in  farms 

2.  Number  of  farms 

3.  Average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  acre 

4.  Motor  trucks  on  farms 

5.  Tractors  on  farms 

6.  Average  number  of  dairy  cows  per  farm 

7.  Average  number  of  beef  cattle  per  farm 

8.  Average  number  of  hogs  per  farm 


9. 


Average  number  of  sheep  per  farm 
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10. 

Average  number  of  chickens  per  farm 

11. 

Value  of  all  field  crops 

12. 

Forest  products  sales 

13. 

Nursery  products  sales 

14. 

Maple  syrup  production 

15. 

Total  cash  crops,  all  commodities 

16. 

Value  of  commercial  fertilizer  used 

17. 

Value  of  lime  used 

By  linear  regression  procedures,  coefficients 


were  computed  for  each  of 


.he  variables.  The  multiple  regression  equation  from  the  data  for  the  39  counties 
surveyed  was  used  to  estimate  for  each  county  the  total  number  needing  agricultural 
petencies.  Part-time  current  employees  and  employees  to  be  hired  during  the 
next  five  years  were  estimated  from  the  ratio  of  these  groups  to  full-time  current 
employees  in  the  29 -county  summary.  Table  8 shows 
by  counties  for  current  employees  and  employ 
years. 


the  estimates  for  Pennsylvania 
ees  to  be  hired  during  the  next  five 
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TABLE  8 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  WHO  NEED  AGRICULTURAL 
COMPETENCIES,  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA,  CURRENT 
AND  TO  BE  HIRED  DURING  THE  NEXT  5 YEARS 


County 


Adaxns 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

F ayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

J uniata 


Employees  Needing  Agricultural  Competencies 


To  Be  Hired 

Current 

In  Next  5 

Years 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

time 

time 

798 

182 

256 

109 

1,655 

824 

514 

653 

482 

128 

201 

63 

732 

221 

222 

132 

450 

196 

218 

126 

1,234 

570 

651 

178 

896 

346 

350 

310 

366 

85 

131 

46 

1,496 

283 

194 

135 

840 

198 

150 

30 

494 

127 

171 

75 

196 

50 

73 

25 

394 

123 

133 

78 

530 

109 

190 

58 

2,378 

351 

672 

489 

532 

151 

175 

92 

494 

109 

173 

57 

334 

72 

118 

33 

844 

243 

275 

153 

574 

186 

214 

118 

826 

220 

268 

48 

854 

128 

252 

75 

1,342 

592 

409 

446 

258 

61 

94 

28 

541 

357 

190 

287 

1,022 

260 

338 

141 

185 

46 

71 

25 

724 

184 

238 

68 

268 

76 

126 

30 

338 

98 

117 

58 

481 

99 

162 

42 

653 

342 

324 

395 

413 

84 

148 

41 

461 

95 

146 

38 
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TABLE  8 (continued) 


Employees  Needing  Agricultural  Competencies 

To  Be  Hired 

Current  In  Next  5 Years 


Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part 

County 

time 

time 

time 

time 

Lackawanna 

1,671 

655 

506 

467 

Lancaster 

3,785 

795 

1,451 

402 

Lawrence 

514 

338 

106 

94 

Lebanon 

1,056 

170 

225 

33 

Lehigh 

1,416 

243 

159 

161 

Luzerne 

1,  032 

313 

304 

188 

Lycoming 

542 

117 

191 

66 

McKean 

525 

119 

184 

63 

Mercer 

776 

168 

318 

94 

Mifflin 

291 

81 

90 

38 

Monroe 

713 

234 

233 

158 

Montgomery 

2,615 

601 

677 

302 

Montour 

■ 264 

72 

91 

39 

Northampton 

866 

233 

274 

137 

Northumberland 

631 

151 

205 

81 

Perry 

455 

101 

151 

49 

Philadelphia 

368 

152 

123 

109 

Pike 

235 

81 

85 

51 

Potter 

320 

72 

118 

38 

Schuylkill 

535 

136 

229 

107 

Snyder 

376 

98 

156 

26 

Somerset 

762 

182 

270 

184 

Sullivan 

203 

56 

77 

29 

Susquehanna 

462 

115 

159 

64 

Tioga 

443 

99 

157 

50 

Union 

266 

82 

152 

58 

Venango 

176 

66 

52 

18 

Warren 

406 

111 

144 

67 

Washington 

1,  134 

322 

363 

204 

Wayne 

665 

175 

231 

76 

Westmoreland 

850 

246 

210 

166 

Wyoming 

400 

96 

141 

52 

York 

1,266 

292 

417 

173 

Totals 

50,  104 

13,968 

16,213 

8,526 
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Classification  of  Job  Titles  for 
Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 

The  persons  needing  agricultural  competencies  employed  in  29  counties  were 
classified  under  163  job  titles  (Table  10).  Of  these,  40  job  titles  for  "current  full- 
time employees,  " 37  for  "expected  five  years  from  now,  " and  30  "to  be  hired  during 
the  next  five  years"  accounted  for  75  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  these  three  categories 
Table  9 shows  that  most  of  the  job  titles  with  the  largest  numbers  of  current  workers 
will  have  the  largest  numbers  five  years  from  now  and  will  account  for  the  largest 
numbers  to  be  hired  within  the  next  five  years. 


TABLE  9 


JOB  TITLES  THAT  ACCOUNT  FOR  75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  EMPLOYEES 
FOR  CURRENT  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES,  EXPECTED  5 YEARS 
FROM  NOW,  AND  TO  BE  HIRED  DURING  THE  NEXT  5 YEARS 


Current 

Expected 

To  Be  Hired 

Full-time 

5 Years 

During  Next 

Employees 

from  Now 

5 Years 

Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Ag. 

Supplies  Manager 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Fie  1dm an 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Bookkeeper 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Product  Salesman 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Service  Mechanic 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Equipment  Operator 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Delivery  Truck  Driver  x 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Sales  Clerk 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Supplies  Applicator 

X 

Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

Ag. 

Machinery  Manager 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Machinery  Salesman 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Machinery  Mechanic 

X 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Machinery  Parts  Manager 

X 

Ag. 

Machinery  Engineer 

X 

X 

Ag. 

Machinery  Fieldman 

X 

X 
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TABLE  9 (continued) 


Current 

Expected 

To  Be  Hired 

Full  “time 

5 Years 

During  Next 

Employees 

from  Now 

5 Years 

Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

Meat  Processing  Plant  Manager 

X 

X 

Poultry  Products  Plant  Manager 

X 

X 

Meat  Processor 

X 

X 

X 

Poultry  Processor 

X 

X 

X 

Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Salesman  x 

X 

Stockyard  Worker 

X 

X 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Manager 

X 

X 

Dairy  Products  Lab,  Technician 

X 

X 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Worker 

X 

X 

X 

Dairy  Products  Driver  Salesman 

X 

X 

X 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Truck  Driver 

X 

X 

X 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Processor 

X 

Egg  Candler 

X 

Livestock  Buyer 

X 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Crops  and 

Forestry  Products 

Fruit  and  Veg,  Processing  Worker 

X 

Crops  Processing  Worker 

X 

X 

X 

Forester 

X 

X 

X 

Forest  Products  Processor 

X 

X 

X 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Nursery  Manager 

X 

X 

Park  Superintendent 

X 

X 

X 

Nursery  Grower 

X 

X 

X 

Nursery  Worker 

X 

X 

X 

Greenskeeper 

X 

X 

Groundskeeper 

X 

X 

X 

Tree  Pruner 

X 

X 

X 

Nursery  Salesman 

X 

F loral  Designer 

X 

Florist 

X 

X 

Agricultural  Resources 

Animal  Keeper 

X 

X 

X 

Agricultural  Services 

Ag.  Construction  Worker 

X 

X 

X 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Tester 

— 

X 

40 

37 

30 
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TABLE  10 

JOB  TITLES  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  NEEDING  AGRICULTURAL  COMPETENCIES 

IN  29  COUNTIES 


Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Job  Titles 

Ag.  Supplies  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Production  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Sales  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Service  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Office  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Research  Director 

Ag.  Supplies  Fieldman 

Ag.  Supplies  Bookkeeper 

Ag.  Supplies  Secretary 

Ag.  Supplies  Product  Salesman 

Ag.  Supplies  Sales  Clerk 

Ag.  Supplies  Service  Mechanic 

Ag.  Supplies  Applicator 

Ag.  Supplies  Equipment  Operator 

Ag.  Supplies  Delivery  Truck  Driver 

Agricultural  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

Ag.  Machinery  Manager 

Ag.  Ma^^hinery  Service  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Parts  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Sales  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Office  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Engineer 

Ag.  Machinery  Fieldman 

Ag.  Machinery  Bookkeeper 

Ag.  Machinery  Secretary 

Ag.  Mochinery  Office  Clerk 

Ag.  Machinery  Salesman 

Ag.  Machinery  Sales  Clerk 

Ag.  Machinery  Mechanic 

Ag.  Machinery  Mechanic’s  Helper 

Ag.  Machinery  Field  Mechanic 

Ag.  Machinery  Welder 

Ag.  Machinery  Parts  Man 


Current 

To  Be  Hired  In 
Next  5 Years 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

time 

time 

1,236 

3 

329 

0 

133 

0 

12 

0 

58 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

194 

4 

89 

4 

295 

32 

109 

19 

27 

3 

3 

0 

938 

153 

384 

69 

181 

36 

39 

21 

379 

32 

247 

19 

132 

46 

79 

20 

1,891 

267 

561 

144 

943 

56 

471 

18 

449 

2 

53 

0 

61 

0 

12 

0 

101 

6 

78 

2 

63 

0 

5 

0 

34 

4 

5 

4 

126 

0 

98 

0 

130 

0 

92 

0 

66 

7 

18 

0 

15 

8 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

202 

30 

93 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

797 

68 

397 

36 

33 

23 

33 

16 

92 

1 1 

29 

0 

50 

10 

6 

0 

111 

4 

2 7 

0 
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TABLE  10  (continued) 


Current 

To  Be  Hired  In 
Next  5 Years 

Full-  Part- 

Full-  Part- 

Job  Titles 

time 

time 

time 

time 

Ag.  Machinery  Set  Up  Man 

44 

24 

16 

4 

Ag.  Machinery  Warehouseman 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Ag.  Machinery  Deliveryman 

44 

4 

15 

4 

Agricultural  Products: 
Livestock,  Poultry  and  Dairy 

Meat  Processing  Plant  Manager 

383 

4 

14 

4 

Poultry  Products  Plant  Manager 

196 

9 

20 

0 

Hatchery  Manager 

99 

3 

17 

0 

Livestock  Market  Manager 

101 

15 

0 

3 

Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Sales  Manager 

36 

0 

3 

0 

Veterinarian,  Meat  Quality  Control 

33 

0 

0 

0 

Meat  Grader 

98 

0 

18 

0 

Poultry  Grader 

40 

0 

6 

0 

Meat  Processor 

1, 736 

351 

130 

37 

Poultry  Processor 

515 

242 

259 

99 

Egg  Candler 

117 

36 

75 

30 

Meat  Plant  Worker 

27 

0 

3 

0 

Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Salesman 

864 

5^ 

53 

3 

Livestock  Buyer 

154 

54 

24 

7 

Poultry  Buyer 

22 

0 

3 

0 

Livestock  Auction  Secretary 

25 

57 

0 

4 

Meat  and  Poultry  Plant  Bookkeeper 

28 

10 

6 

0 

Stockyard  Worker 

188 

449 

27 

97 

Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Deliveryman 

134 

11 

70 

7 

Hatchery  Worker 

141 

59 

38 

11 

Dairy  Products  Processing  Plant  Manager 

253 

15 

43 

4 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Production  Manager 

71 

0 

3 

0 

Dairy  Products'  Sales  Manager 

27 

0 

12 

0 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Fieldman 

29 

0 

8 

0 

Dairy  Products  Laboratory  Technician 

189 

1 

63 

0 

Dairy  Products'  Quality  Control  Technician 

54 

0 

3 

0 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Office  Manager 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Booklceeper 

21 

6 

3 

0 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Processing  Supervisor 

133 

8 

18 

8 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Processor 

163 

7 

38 

8 

Dairy  Products  Pl'aiit  Y/orker 

418 

146 

82 

3 

Dairy  Produc  ts  Salc'sm'an 

40 

11 

15 

0 

TABLE  10  (continued) 


Current 

To  Be  Hired  In 
Next  5 Years 

Full-  Part- 

Full-  Part- 

Job  Titles 

time 

time 

time 

time 

Dairy  Products  Driver  Salesman 

925 

0 

161 

0 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Mechanic 

61 

0 

25 

0 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Truck  Driver 

246 

49 

131 

11 

Agricultural  Products:  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Crops  and  Forestry  Products 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Market  Manager 

70 

4 

17 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Proc,  Manager 

35 

3 

0 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Sales  Manager 

12 

0 

2 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Product  Manager 

12 

0 

3 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Fie  1dm an 

37 

0 

5 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Quality  Control  Specialist 

8 

3 

0 

3 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Office  Manager 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Salesman 

115 

47 

16 

24 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Proc.  Plant  Foreman 

25 

6 

6 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Processing  Worker 

217 

14 

23 

4 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Market  Worker 

36 

107 

4 

28 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Buyer 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Inspector  or  Grader 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Fruit  and  Veg.  Truck  Driver 

44 

0 

44 

0 

Crops  Marketing  and  Processing  Manager 

75 

0 

42 

0 

Crop  Quality  Control  Specialist 

71 

0 

24 

0 

Crops  Marketing  and  Processing  Salesman 

36 

0 

6 

0 

Crops  Processing  Plant  Foreman 

30 

0 

9 

0 

Crops  Marketing  and  Processing  Bookkeeper 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Crops  Buyer 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Crops  Processing  Worker 

636 

30 

309 

36 

Forest  Products  Manager 

124 

2 

9 

0 

Forester 

201 

4 

82 

0 

Timber  Inspector  or  Grader 

18 

0 

5 

0 

Forest  Products  Processing  Supervisor 

79 

0 

22 

0 

Forest  Products  Sales  Manager 

18 

0 

24 

0 

Timber  Buyer 

14 

0 

11 

0 

Sawmill -Lumber  Equipment  Operator 

27 

6 

5 

2 

Forest  Products  Processor 

206 

39 

122 

7 

Forest  Products  Deliveryman 

51 

9 

2 

15 

TABLE  10  (continued) 


Ornamental  Horticulture 
Job  Titles 

Nursery  Manager  - Greenhouse  Manager 
Garden  Center  Manager 
Orn.  Horticulture  Sales  Manager 
Florist 

Park  Superintendent 

Tree  Service  Manager 

Landscape  Architect 

Golf  Course  Superintendent 

Orn.  Horticulture  Specialist 

Landscape  Consultant  - Landscape  Aid 

Floral  Designer 

Ornamental  Horticulture  Bookkeeper 

Nursery  Salesman 

Gaiden  Center  Salesman 

Nursery  Sales  Clerk  - Garden  Center 

Nursery  Grower  - Greenhouse  Grower 

Nursery  Worker 

Garden  Center  Mechanic 

Greenskeeper 

Groundskeeper 

Tree  Surgeon 

Tree  Pruner  - Tree  Pruner  Helper 
Ornamental  Horticulture  Truck  Driver 

Agricultural  Resources 

Recreation  Farm  and  Business  Manager 

Soil  Conservationist 

Soil  Conservation  Technician 

Soil  Conservation  Aid 

Zookeeper 

Aviary  Manager 

Fish  Hatchery  Manager 

Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 

Park  Superintendent 

park  Worker 

Game.  Farm  Worker 

Animal  Keeptrr 

Camp  Counselor 


To  Be 

Hired  In 

Current 

Next 

5 Years' 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

time 

time 

438 

80 

34 

24 

87 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

181 

6 

12 

8 

227 

10 

122 

8 

72 

0 

9 

0 

56 

0 

36 

0 

102 

3 

16 

0 

22 

4 

5 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

143 

65 

17 

40 

49 

12 

2 

0 

165 

75 

4 

16 

51 

122 

21 

127 

69 

51 

11 

164 

262 

64 

92 

44 

771 

1, 224 

205 

1,565 

39 

21 

6 

36 

441 

603 

52 

376 

2,  045 

’ 108 

428 

632 

34 

0 

10 

0 

430 

68 

77 

0 

48 

13 

2 

0 

74 

Z5 

0 

Z4 

97 

0 

19 

0 

31 

0 

28 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

10 

4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

101 

0 

74 

0 

25 

0 

38 

0 

13 

0 

7 

0 

116 

5 

31 

7 

470 

188 

282 

185 

5 

63 

0 

Z4 
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TABLE  10  (continued) 


Agricultural  Services 

Current 

To  Be  Hired  I 
Next  5 Years 

Full- 

Part- 

. Full- 

Pari 

Job  Titles 

time 

time 

time 

time 

Veterinarian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Artificial  Breeding  Technician 

128 

0 

50 

2 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Tester 

117 

0 

120 

0 

Farm  Auctioneer 

38 

0 

2 

0 

Ag.  Service  Salesman 

42 

6 

11 

0 

Blacksmith 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Chick  Sexer 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Sprayer  Operator 

33 

5 

22 

10 

Farm  Building  Construction  Manager 

44 

0 

10 

0 

Ag.  Construction  Workers 

328 

206 

151 

78 

Rural  Electrification  Employer 

70 

0 

8 

0 

Bank  Teller 

37 

0 

8 

0 

Agricultural  Consultant,  Bank 

2 

11 

0 

3 

Farm  Appraiser 

25 

0 

3 

0 

Farm  Loan  Officer 

39 

0 

4 

0 

Public  Accountant 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Production  Credit  Manager 

34 

0 

15 

0 

Farm  Organization  Fieldman 

11 

0 

4 

0 

Breed  Association  Fieldman 

12 

0 

4 

0 

Farm  Insurance  Specialist 

56 

145 

14 

12 

County  Agricultural  Agent 

76 

0 

Z6 

0 

0 

Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor 

181 

0 

62 

Agricultural  Journalist 

18 

3 

4 

6 

T 

Ag.  Market  Specialist 

9 

0 

5 

C 

A.  S.  C.  S.  Compliance  Supervisor 

42 

26 

15 

11 

A.  S.  C.  S.  Field  Reporter 

5 

173 

0 

40 
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Competency  Areas  in  Which  Off-Farm  Agricuriuaal 
Employees  Need  Technical  Education 

A major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  the  clusters  of  competencies  and 
job  titles  associated  with  entry  and  advancement  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 
The  specific  occupational  areas  studied  were:  agricultural  supplies,  agricultural 
mechanics,  food  products,  forestry,  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

There  were  1691  separate  job  title  interviews  made  with  a random  sample  of 
employers  in  the  17  Pennsylvania  counties  initially  surveyed.  Factor  analysis  for 
competencies  needed  to  enter  and  to  advance  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  was 
applied  to  the  data  as  a descriptive,  correlational  technique.  The  list  of  60  competen- 
cies was  resolved  into  11  factors  that  can  readily  be  translated  into  major  course 
content  areas.  The  factors  grouped  into  three  areas  are: 

Competency  factor  groups  in  agriculture 
Plant  science 
Animal  science 
Agricultural  mechanics 
Agricultural  business  management 

Competency  factor  groups  in  business  and  distribution 
Business  management  and  economics 
Sales  and  business  skills 
Job  and  employee  characteristics 
Employee -supervisor  relations 


Competency  factor  groups  L.  trade  and  industry 
Building  construction  technology 
Industrial  mechanics 
Industrial  quality  control 
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The  factoring  for  job  titles  provided  meaningful  groups  of  job  title  factor 
groups  by  occupational  areas  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Supplies  Occupation  Area 
Manager 
Salesman 
Bookkeeper 
Technician 
Service  worker 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Occupation  Area 
Manager 
Salesman 
Parts  manager 
Bookkeeper 
Mechanic 

Food  Products  Occupation  Area 
Manager 
Plant  manager 
Salesman 
Livestock  dealer 
Service  worker 

Forestry  Occupation  Area 
Manager 
Technician 
Grader 

Service  worker 

Ornamental  Horticulture  Occupation  Area 
Manager 
Technician 
Service  worker 

Tables  11  through  15  show  the  most  clearly  defined  competency  factor  groups 
and  the  several  clusters  of  job  titles  for  the  five  occupational  areas.  For  the  com- 
petency factor  groups  and  job  title  groups  in  which  employers  indicated  that  the  level 
of  training  from  To  Enter  to  To  Advance  should  be  increased,  an  asterisk  is  used. 
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TABLE  11 

LEVELS  OF  TRAINING  BY  COMPETENCY  FACTORS  NEEDED 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  FACTORED  JOB  TITLE  GROUPS 


Levels  of  Training  Needed  by  Factored  Job  Title  Groups 


Competency  Factors 

Manager 

Sales  - 
man 

Book- 

keeper 

Techni- 

cian 

Service 

Worker 

Plant  Science 

High 

High* 

Med,  *1' 

High* 

High* 

Animal  Science 

High 

High* 

Low 

Low 

High* 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

High 

High* 

Low 

M-.d. 

Med. 

Agricultural  Business 
Management 

High 

High* 

High 

Med. 

Med.  * 

Business  Management 
and  Economics 

High=:= 

Low 

Low 

Low 

High* 

Sales  and  Business 
Skills 

High 

High* 

High 

High* 

High 

Job  and  Employee 
Characteristics 

High^ 

Low 

Med. 

Low 

Med. 

Employee  -Supervisor 
Relations 

High 

High* 

High 

High 

High 

Building  Construction 
Technology 

Med. 

High* 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Industrial  Mechanics 

Low 

High* 

Med.  'J' 

Med.  * 

Low 

Industrial  Quality 
Control 

Med.  -I- 

High* 

Low 

Med.  * 

Med,  * 

Levels  of  training  needed  increased  from  To  Enter  to  To  Advance 
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TABLE  12 

LEVELS  OF  TRAINING  BY  COMPETENCY  FACTORS  NEEDED 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 
OCCUPATIONS  BY  FACTORED  JOB  TITLE  GROUPS 


Levels  of  Training  Needed  By  Factored  Job  Title  Groups 


Competency  Factors 

Manager 

Sales  - 
man 

Parts 

Manager 

Book- 

keeper 

Mechanic 

Plant  Science 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 

Med. 

Animal  Science 

High 

High 

Low 

Med.  * 

Med.  * 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

High 

High 

High 

Med.  * 

High* 

Agricultural  Business 
Management 

High 

High 

Med. 

High 

Med.  * 

Business  Management 
and  Economics 

High 

High 

Med. 

High* 

High* 

Sales  and  Business 
Skills 

High 

High* 

Med, 

High* 

High* 

Job  and  Employee 
Characteristic  s 

High 

High* 

Med, 

Med.  * 

Med. 

Employee  -Supervisor 
Relations 

High 

High* 

High 

Med. 

High 

Building  Construction 
Technology 

Low 

High* 

Med. 

Low 

Med. 

Industrial  Mechanics 

High>:= 

High* 

Low 

High* 

High* 

Industrial  Quality 
Control 

Low 

Med.  * 

Low 

Low 

Med. 

* Levels  of  training  needed  increased  from  To  Enter  to  To  Advance 


TABLE  13 

LEVELS  OF  TRAINING  BY  COMPETENCY  FACTORS  NEEDED 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  OFF-FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  FACTORED  JOB  TITLE  GROUPS 


Levels  of  Training  Needed  by  Factored  Job  Title  Groups 


Competency  Factors 

Manager 

Plant 

Manager 

Sales  - 
man 

Livestock 

Dealer 

Service 

Worker 

Plant  Science 

Low 

Low 

Low 

High* 

Low 

Animal  Science 

High 

Med.* 

High'!^ 

High* 

Med. 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Med. 

Low 

Med. 

High* 

Med. 

Agricultural  Business 
Managemeiit 

High 

Med.  * 

High'<^ 

High 

Med.  * 

Business  Management 
and  Economics 

High 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Med.  * 

Sales  and  Business 
Skills 

High* 

High* 

High'J^ 

High* 

Med.  * 

Job  and  Employee 
Characteristics 

High 

Med.* 

High 

High* 

Low 

Employee  -Supervisor 
Relations 

High 

Med.* 

High 

High 

High 

Building  Construction 
Technology 

Med.  * 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Med.  * 

Industrial  Mechanics 

Med.  * 

Med.  * 

Low 

Low 

Med.  * 

Industrial  Quality 
Control 

Med.  * 

Med.  * 

Low 

Low 

Med.  * 

Levels  of  training  needed  increased  from  To  Enter 

to  To  Advance 

f er|c 
— 
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TABLE  14 

LEVELS  OF  TRAINING  BY  COMPETENCY  FACTORS  NEEDED 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  OFF-FARM  FORESTRY  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  FACTORED  JOB  TITLE  GROUPS 


Levels  of  T 

raining  Needed  by  Factored  Job  Title  Groups 

Competency  Factors 

Manager 

Technician 

Grader 

Service 

Worker 

Plant  Science 

High* 

Low 

High 

Med. 

Animal  Science 

Low 

Low 

High* 

Low 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

High* 

High^:^ 

High 

Low 

Agricultural  Business 

Management 

High* 

Low 

High 

Low 

Business  Management 

and  Economics 

Low 

Med.  * 

High 

Med. 

Sales  and  Business 

Skills 

Med.  * 

Low 

High* 

High* 

Job  and  Employee 

Characteristics 

Low 

Med. 

High 

Med.  V 

Employee  -Supervisor 

Relations 

High* 

High 

High 

High 

Building  Construction 

Technology 

Med.* 

Med. 

High 

Med. 

Industrial  Mechanics 

Low 

High* 

High 

Low 

Industrial  Quality 

Control 

Low 

Low 

High 

Med. 

=!=  Levels  of  training  needed  increased  from  To  Enter  to  To  Advance 
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TABLE  15 

LEVELS  OF  TRAINING  BY  COMPETENCY  FACTORS  NEEDED 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  OFF-FARM  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY  FACTORED  JOB  TITLE  GROUPS 


Levels  of  Training  Needed  by  Factored  Job  Title  Groups 


Competency  Factors 

Manager 

Technician 

Service 

Worker 

Plant  Science 

High 

High 

High 

Animal  Science 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Med.  'I' 

Med. 

Low 

Agricultural  Business 
i/anagem  ent 

High^:^ 

Med. 

Low 

Business  Management 
and  Economics 

Pligh^:^ 

High* 

Med.  * 

Sales  and  Business 
Skills 

High^^ 

High* 

Med. 

Job  and  Employee 
Characteristics 

Low 

Med. 

Low 

Employee -Supervisor 
Relations 

High 

High 

Med. 

Building  Construction 
Technology 

Low 

High* 

Med. 

Industrial  Mechanics 

Low 

High* 

High^^' 

Industrial  Quality 
Control 

Low 

Med.  * 

Med. 

Levels  of  training  needed 

increased  from 

To  Enter  to  To  Advance 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

Generalizations  that  may  be  drawi  from  the  findings  are: 

1.  If  persons  to  be  hired  during  the  next  five  years  are  to  have  some  tech- 
nical education  in  agriculture,  each  school  teaching  agriculture  will  have 
to  provide  IZ  graduates  for  full-time  employment  and  6 graduates  for 
part-time  employment  per  year. 

2.  Employers  expect  about  a fourteen  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  needing  agricultural  competencies  in  the  next  five  years.  This 
parallels  the  anticipated  expansion  in  V e total  labor  force. 

3.  Three  occupational  areas  --  Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Livestock, 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  --  account  for  74 
per  cent  of  the  businesses,  73  per  cent  of  the  current  employees  needing 
agricultural  competencies,  and  71  per  cent  of  the  employees  to  be  hired 

in  the  next  five  years.  Of  163  job  titles,  37  account  for  75  per  cent  of  new 
employees,  not  including  professional  workers,  in  the  next  five  years. 

4.  Agricultural  competencies  needed  are  mainly  determined  b>  the  products 
handled  by  the  business.  Many  of  the  agricultural  subjects  taught  to  students 
preparing  for  production  farming  also  will  be  needed  by  students  who  enter 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

5.  Salesmanship,  human  relations,  and  business  management  are  competencies 
that  are  needed  by  all  employees,  but  in  vaxying  degrees.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  vocational  agriculture  may  support,  or  be  supported  by. 


other  vocational  subjects  taught. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEI^ARTi'lI£NT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Bureau  of  Statistics 
Harrisburg  17126 


August  20,  1965 

To:  Pennsylvania  High  School 

Guidance  Counselors 

From:  Carl  D.  Momeweck,  Director 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Re:  Admission  of  High  School  Graduates 

of  the  Business  Education  Curriculum 
to  Colleges  and  Universities 

Early  in  I965  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  William 
Selden,  State  Supervisor,  Business  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical, 


and  Continuing  Education  made  a study  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in 


Pennsylvaida  relative  to  the  admission  of  high  school  graduates  who  completed 
the  business  education  curriculum.  The  policies  were  abstracted  from  the  fom 
of  ihquiry  shown  below. 


1.  Do  you  admit  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  of  your  institution  high  school 

graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum?  Yes 

^No.  If  so,  for  which  department,  program,  school,  or  college? 


If  your  answer  to  question  1 is  Yes,  please  answer  the  following  questions, 

2,  In  addition  to  the  State  Requirements  shown  below  for  high  school  graduation, 
which  specific  subjects  do  you  require? 

English  - 3 units  Science  - 1 unit 

Social  Studies  - 2 units  Health  and  Physical  Education  - 1 unit 
Mathematics  - 1 unit 

3.  Is  it  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission?  Yes  Mo,  If 

yes,  what  score  should  a student  attain  to  be  eligible  for  admission?  _____ 

A.  Indicate  any  other  examinations  a prospective  student  is  required  to  take. 


CO  5. 
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Indicate  approximately  what  percentage  of  your  first-year  students  comes  from 
each  fifth  of  the  high  school  graduating  class.  first  fifth,  second 

fifth,  ^third  fifth,  fourth  fifth,  and ^fifth  fifth. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUaTION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 
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The  above  fom  of  inquiry,  of  a voluntary  nature,  was  sent  to  93  colleges 
and  universities,  and  85  institutions  responded  to  the  inquiry.  Of  the  85  col- 
leges and  universities  which  returned  this  inquiry,  41  admit  graduates  of  a high 
school  business  education  curriculum,  4 admit  them  under  limiting  conditions,  and 
40  do  not  admit  them.  The  comments  of  the  colleges  appear  below. 

Academy  of  the  Church  College,  Bryn  Athyn 

1.  In  general  high  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education 
curriculum  are  admitted  to  the  college  which  features  a liberal  arts 
program. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 
are  required. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  The  score  a student 
should  attain  was  not  indicated  as  it  is  used  for  placement  instead  of 
a screening  service. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first -year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  20  - first  fifth;  32  - second  fifth; 

35  - third  fifth;  10  - fourth  fifth;  and  3 - fifth  fifth. 

Albright  College.  Reading 

1,  High  school  graduates  xvho  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  are 
not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Allegheny  College.  Meadville 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  are 
not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs, 

Allentown  College  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Center  Valley 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  are 
not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Alliance  College.  Cambridge  Springs 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  are 
not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  except  under  the  following 
conditions: 
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All  applicants  auust  have  15  total  imi  + o 4. 

Mst  be  in  acadeniio  a ? ‘“.'“ter.  of  these,  12 

es.aUes,  3 prsfeed  S t'h;  ^ ^ '“‘1'- 

lavernia  Colle^Q,  Readinf^ 

Beaver  College.  Gleni^-iri^ 

SfnrtSiS^  'hrrlcul™ 

following  “'»P‘  ‘». 

Se^ars^srr i^ss 

included  or  added  as  post  jradiate  courts! 
j^iyn  hs^ry  College  ^ Bryn  Kawr 

'•  Sf »o?MrL;^;r2““^  ““ 

Eucknell  University ^ L6iri.sbur|5^ 

^brini  College.  Radmr 

^.mef:ie  Institute  of  Technolog;v-,,  Pittsburp^h 
Cedar  Crest  College.  Al]ent.m.m 

aifnot'T^  STMuates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  generally  adidtted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs! 

The  only  student  of  this  type  admitted  within  recent  years  had  U 

hLh^  o!Tif--  “ “ell-qualified  studeSrJ.“ 

^ hool  bu5Jiness  education  program,  applied  to  Cedar  Crest  the 
coUege  would  not  automatically  rule  unfavorably  on  her  aonllcation 

abS  !o^sWe!Si!n?  background  for  favor- 
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Chatham  Collc/ye,  Pittsbur/rh 

!•  High  school  graduates  v;ho  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Chestnut  Kill  College,  Philadelphia 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

College  Misericordia,  Dallas 

1,  High  school  graduates  who'  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  secretarial  science, 

2,  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include:  modem  language  - 2 unitsj  mathematics  - 2 units} 

Latin  - 2 units  (A,B,  candidates  only), 

3,  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission,  A student 
should  attain  the  score  of  400  to  be  eligible  for  admission, 

4,  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  achievement — mathematics 
and  verbal — examinations, 

5,  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  46  - first  fifth;  34  - second  fifth; 

10  - third  fifth;  9 - fourth  fifth;  and  1 - fifth  fifth. 

Combs  College  of  Music,  Philadelphia 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Curriculum  provided  grades  are 
acceptable  and  there  is  evidence  of  music  talent, 

2,  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include;  foreigi  languages  - 2 units;  music  - 5 years  on  an 
instrument  or  voice, 

3,  It  is  not  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examlnatlpn  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission, 

4,  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  music  examinations  and  auditions, 
ExWnations  are  prepared  by  Combs  department  heads  and  are  in  theory  and 
in  the  individual  instrument  major  of  each  student, 

5,  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is;  42  - first  fifth;  20  - second  fifth; 

33  - third  fifth;  4 - fourth  fifth;  and  1 - fifth  fifth. 
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Curtis  Institute  of  Music . Philadelphia 


1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  fiidmitted* 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation  no  specific  subjects 
are  required.  Curtis  has  a secondary  education  department  and  admits 
those  who  have  not  completed  high  school# 

3.  It  is  not  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  t^e  the  examination 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission# 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  auditions.  Students  are 
accept^  on  talent  only  - entirely  scholarship  institution  with  a 
limited  enrollment, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  ea^  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class:  The  first  fifth  was  mariced  with 

an  "X". 

Dickinson  College.  Carlisle 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology-  Philadelphia 

1.  W schoca  graduates  ot  the  business 

admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  except  under  the  following 

conditions: 

Will  accept  students  from  high  schools  who  may  have  completed  the 
business  education  curriculum  provided  they  have  taken,  “ 
tion  to  the  business  education  curriculum,  the  requir^  units  of 
work  as  set  forth  in  the  catalog  of  the  college  f ^ ^ 

the  three  undergraduate  colleges  of  Drexel.  It  is  diff  » 
not  impossible,  for  a person  to  meet  fifteen  units  of 
preparSo^  work  and  at  the  same  time  complete  the  business  educa- 
tion curriculum, 

Duquesne  University.  Pittsburgh 

1 High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculm  are 
SStS  S ^quaana  Uniuaraity.  H a student  tos  th.  ‘rj” 

academic  units  in  his  curriculum,  he  would  be  eligible  for  admission. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  - 

required  include:  social  studies  - 1-2  units  recommended, 

2 2nits  recomraended;  mathematics  and  science  - 3 units 

^d  2 units  of  science  are  required  for  science  mjors, 

all  others.  Total  minimum  number  of  academic  units  required  for 

admission  is  12. 
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3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  extmination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  To  be  eligiblo 
for  admission  a student  should  attain  a combination  of  scores  and 
achievement  - arithmetical  means  were  verbal  505  ajud  mathematics  514. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Achievement  Examination. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  41.0  - first  fifth;  31.0  - second 

fifth;  19.9  - third  fifth;  4.8  - fourth  fifth;  1.2  - fifth  fifth;  and 
2.1  were  unranked, 

Eastern-Baptist  College.  St.  Davids 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  except  under  the  following 
conditions: 

The  college  has  not  as  yet,  but  woxild  be  willing  to  admit  such  a 
student  if  he  met  all  of  the  other  admission  requirements. 

Eastern  Pilgrim  College,  Allentown 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  Bible  College  and  Junior  College, 

2.  No  specific  subjects  are  required  in  addition  to  state  requirements. 

3.  It  is  not  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Exa^nation  Board  for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  a battery  of  tests,  including 
an  I.Q.,  Personality,  English  Placement,  and  Bible  tests. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  1?  ~ first  fifth;  14  “ second  fifth; 

28  - third  fifth;  23  - fourth  fifth;  and  18  - unknown. 

Elizabethtown  College.  Ellzabethtovm 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  business  education. 

2,  In  addition  to  state  reqioirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include:  economics  - 1 unit. 

3,  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  There  is  no  definite 
score  a student  should  attain  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4,  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 
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5.  The  approxinate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  60  - first  fifth}  and  40  - second  fifth. 

and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs, 

Gannon  College.  Erie 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  business  division  of  the  college. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  includes  mathmatics  - 1 unit. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  ^llege  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  450  on  both  mathematics  and  verbal  to  be  eligible  for 
admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations* 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  hi^  school  gri-iuating  class  is:  20  - first  fifth}  25  - second 

fifth}  35  - third  fifth}  15  - fourth  fifth}  and  5 - fifth  fifth. 

Geneva  College.  Beaver  Falls 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  any  program  except  mathematics,  science,  or  language. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirement  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include:  algebra  - 1 unit}  and  plane  geometry  - 1 unit. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  400  verbal  or  850  verbal  and  mathematics  to  be  eligible 
for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  30  - first  fifth}  40  - second  fifth} 

29  - third  fifth}  and  I - fourth  fifth. 

Gettysburg  College.  Gettysburg 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 
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Gratz  College.  Philadelphia 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Grove  City  College.  Grove  City 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs, 

Gwynedd-Meroy  College.  Gwynedd  Valley 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  associate  degree  programs  in  the  secretarial  and 
medical  secretarial  programs, 

2,  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 
are  required  for  the  programs  stated  above, 

3,  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  A student  should  attain  a score  of 
450  for  the  secretarial  and  medical  secretarial  programs, 

4,  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations, 

5,  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  31.8  - first  fifthj  22.1  - second  fifth? 
19.0  - third  fifth;  16,3  - fourth  fifth;  8.8  - fifth  fifth;  and  2.0  - 
unranked, 

Haverford  College.  Haverford 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Holy  Family  College.  Torresdale,  Philadelphia 

1,  High  school  graduates  vrtio  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs, 

Immaculata  College.  Immaculata 

1.  High  school  graduates  vriio  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  a general  liberal  arts  program, 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include:  mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry)  - 2 units;  science  - 
must  be  a laboratory  science;  foreign  language  - 2 units. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should  attain 
a score  of  500  - mathematics  and  verbal  - to  be  eligible  for  admission. 
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4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  three  achievement  tests. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

Jwlata  Collepe,  Huntingdon 

1.  Hi^  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

King* a College.  Wilkes-Barre 

1.  High  school  ^aduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

LaSalle  College.  Philadelphia 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 

are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Business  Administration  (all  data  pertain 
to  the  School  of  Business  Administj*ation  only).  ^ 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

- 1 unit;  and  foreign  language  - 2 units. 

A total  of  16  units  are  required  for  admission.  No  office  machine  course* 

&P0  &CC6p^GQ, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  A>r  prospective  students  to  ta]ce  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  The  score  varies  for 
admission;  ^st  weight  is  put  on  the  quaUty  of  the  student's  perfom- 
anc©  in  high  school, 

i P^spective  student  is  required  to  take  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board-Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  plus  achievement  tests  in  English 
Composition,  one  mathematics  test,  and  a foreign  language  test  if 
applicant  plans  to  elect  same  language  in  college. 

percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
Wgh  f®I>^l^graduating  class  is:  31  - first  fifth;  33  - second  fifth; 

21  - third  fifth;  10  - fourth  fifth;  and  5 - fifth  filth, 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annyillfl 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 
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Lehi.rh  Univcraity,  Bcthlohc:^ 

1.  High  school  craduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  ad'idtted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs* 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  liberal  arts  (business). 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  gr  duation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  mathematics  - 1 tinitj  science  - 1 unit;  and 

foreign  language  - 2 units, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a combined  score  of  900  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test). 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examination, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  25  - first  fifth;  30  - second 

fifth;  30  - third  fifth;  10  - fourth  fifth;  and  5 - fifth  fifth. 

Marywood  College.  Scranton 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  adnitted  to  Marywood  College.  There  are  no  separate  entrance 
requirements  for  individual  departments, 

2.  In  addition  to  state  reqixirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  Latin  - 2 units;  modem  forei^i  language  - 2 units; 

mathematics  - 1 unit;  laboratory  science  - 1 unit, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  The  desired  score  a 
student  should  attain  to  be  eligible  for  admission  is  500. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  3 achievement  tests  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  - En^ish  composition,  modem  language, 
and  one  other, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  53  “ first  fifth;  28  - second  fifth; 

15  - third  fifth;  and  4 - fourth  fifth. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  are 
admitted  to  any  departiaent. 
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2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include:  mathematics  - 1 mi^i  foreign  language  - 2 units; 
total  of  13  academic  units. 

3.  It  is  mandatorj’-  for  prospective  students  to  talce  the  examination  of 
the  College  lintrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  There  is  no 
cut-off  score,  ^ur  median  score  last  year  v;as  499. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examination. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  47  - f'  -st  fifth;  34  - second 

fifth;  12  - third  fifth;  5 - fourth  fifth;  a . 2 - fifth  fifth. 

Messiah  College.  Grantham 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  liberal  arts  and  Bible, 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  academic  mathematics  - 1 unit;  science  - 1 unit; 

plus  2 additional  academic  units  preferably  in  language, 

3«  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a total  score  of  800  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4.  No  other  tests  are  required  for  admission.  School  and  College  Aptitude 
Test  (SCAT)  and  Sequential  Test  of  Educational  Progress  (STEP)  are 
given  as  part  of  freshman  orientation.  These  same  tests  are  also  given 
again  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  46  - first  fifth;  35  - second  fifth; 

15  - third  fifth;  and  4 - fourth  fifth, 

Moore  College  of  Art.  Philadelphia 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  are 
admitted  but  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  with  art  included  is  preferred, 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects  required 
include:  mathematics  - 1 imit;  science  - 1 unit;  foreign  language  - 2 units; 
and  as  much  art  as  can  be  included  in  the  college  preparatory  program, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  500  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 


4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  art  assignments  provided  by 
the  Moore  College  of  Art, 
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5.  The  approximate  pei’centage  of  first -year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  37  - first  fifth;  29  - second  fifth; 

19  - third  fifth;  13  - fourth  fifth;  and  2 - fifth  fifth. 

Koravian  College.  Bethlehem 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  progranis. 

Mount  Mercy  College.  Pittsburfii 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

I-!uhlenberg  College.  Allentown 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  mathematics  - 1 unit;  science  - 1 unit;  foreign 

language  - 2 units, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  is 
not  required  to  attain  a specific  score  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4»  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Tests  for  placement, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is;  58.9  - first  fifth;  24.0  second  fifth; 
11.4  - third  fifth;  4.5  - fourth  fifth;  and  1.2  - fifth  fifth. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels  College.  Glen  Riddle 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  liberal  airts  program, 

2,  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  foreign  language  - 2 units;  mathematics  - 1 unit, 

3,  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission,  A student  should  at- 
tain a score  of  400  to  be  eligible  for  admission, 

4»  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  writing  sample, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is;  38  - first  fifth;  13  - second  fifth; 

35  - third  fifth;  11  - fourth  fifth;  and  3 - fifth  fifth. 


O 

ERIC 


The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park 


1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  any  college  for  v/hich  applicants  have  required  entrance 
units.  For  exact  information  relative  to  any  college,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  office  of  dean  of  admissions  and  registrar  be  contacted. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  college  be  contacted  for  its  exact  requirements. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  The  score  required 
varies, 

A.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 

5»  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 
the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  57*1  ■ first  fifth;  30*3  " second 

fifth;  9.5  - third  fifth;  2.8  - fourth  fifth;  and  0.3  “ fifth  fifth. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Art.  Philadelphia 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted.  Their  admission  depends  upon  which  academic  courses  they 
completed  in  high  school  and  whether  they  had  any  art  training. 

2,  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  social  studies  or  history  - 1 unit;  mathematics  - 

1 unit;  and  science  - 1 unit. 

3,  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  above  450  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4,  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  an  English  Composition 
Achievement  examination. 

5,  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fourth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  27  ■ first  fourth;  45  “ second  fourth; 

20  - third  fourth;  and  8 - fourth  fourth. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Bible.  Philadelphia 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  any  major  program  on  probationary  status. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 
are  required. 

3.  It  is  not  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission. 
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4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  the  Ajnerican  College  Testing 
examination, 

5,  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  20  - first  fifth;  50  - second 

fifth;  25  - third  fifth;  and  5 - fourth  fifth. 

Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  Philadelphia 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  academy, 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation  specific  subjects 

required  incluie:  mathematics  - 1 unit. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  400  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  tal^e  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Psychology  Examination  for  college  freshmen  and  placement  tests  in 
English,  ar  training,  and  theory. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is;  20  - first  fifth;  40  - second  fifth; 
and  40  - third  fifth, 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science,  Ptiiladelphia 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs, 

Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  & Science.  Philadelphia 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  Business  Administration,  Textile  Management,  and  Fabric 
Design. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
required  include;  mathematics  - 1 unit, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student's  score 
to  be  eligible  for  admission  is  dependent  upon  his  other  credentials. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is;  10  - first  fifth;  20  - second  fifth; 

40  - third  fifth;  20  - fourth  fifth;  and  10  - fifth  fifth. 
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Rosemont  Collono<  Roi^orr.ont 

1.  Hi£;h  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  liberal  arts  course  if  they  have  sufficient 
academic  credits  as  well. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  reo'xLrements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  language  (classical  or  modern)  ~ 3 units;  math- 

ematics - 1 unit;  and  four  additional  academic  units. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  500  or  better  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  achievement  tests  in  English,  a foreign  language,  and  a 
third  of  the  candidate's  choice,  the  writing  sample,  and,  if  possible, 
the  language  listening  test. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 
..the  hi^  school  graduating  class  is:  6?  - first  fifth;  31  - second 

fifth;  and  2 - third  fifth. 

Saint  Francis  College.  Loretto 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Saint  Joseph's  College.  PhiladelrMa 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Saint  Vincent  College.  Latrobe 

1.  Hi^  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  unless  they  also  have 
15  or  16  academic  units. 

State  College.  Bloomsburg 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  generally  admitted  to  the  business  education  course,  and  it  is 
possible  to  be  adrdtted  to  others. 

2.  No  specific  subjects  are  required  in  addition  to  state  requirements  for 
graduation  if  a high  school  diploma  has  been  granted. 
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3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student 
should  attain  a score  of  about  900  total  to  be  eligible  for  admission; 
but,  admission  is  related  to  high  school  achievement, 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  talce  any  other  examination. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 
the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  46  - first  fifth;  35  - second 
fifth;  16  - third  fifth;  2 - fourth  fifth;  and  1 - fifth  fifth. 

State  College.  California 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 

are  admitted,  but  very  few  (5  a year),  for  elementary  education  or  English. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation  no  specific  subjects  are 
required. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
■ College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  The  score  a student 

should  attain  to  be  eligible  for  admission  depends  on  high  school  grades  - 
verbal  400  to  475;  mathematics  400  to  475* 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examination, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first -year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  35  - first  fifth;  32  - second  fifth; 

24  - third  fifth;  6 - fourth  fifth;  and  3 - fifth  fifth. 

State  College,  Cheyney 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  elementary  education  provided  such  students  have 
sufficient  academic  work  to  qualify, 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  a total  of  16  academic 
credits  is  required. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission,  A student  should 
attain  a total  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  above  800  (total  of  verbal  and 
mathematics  phases)  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  13.5  - first  fifth;  28.3  ••  second 

fifth;  23.6  - third  fifth;  20.4  - fourth  fifth;  8.5  - fifth  fifth; 

4.0  - involved  in  a pre-college  readiness  program;  and  1.7  - unranked. 
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State  CollGro,  Clarion 


1.  High  school  graduates  vfho  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted. 

2.  No  specific  subjects  are  required  in  addition  to  state  requirements 
for  graduation. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  950  plus  additional  requirements  pertaining  to  rank, 
etc.,  to  be  eligible  for  adjnission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examination. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  48  - first  fifth;  32  - second  fifth; 

16  - third  fifth;  and  4 ~ fourth  fifth. 

State  College.  Edinboro 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 
are  required, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission, 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 
the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  28  - first  fifth;  36  - second 
fifth;  27  - third  fifth;  8 - fourth  fifth;  and  1 - fifth  fifth. 

State  College.  Indiana 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  eligible  for  admission  consideration  in  all  departments  and  programs, 

2.  Graduation  from  high  school  is  the  primary  pre-requisite  for  entrance, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  'A  student  should  attain 

a 450  verbal  and  450  mathamatics  score  to  be  competitive  with  other  applicants, 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is;  65  ~ first  fifth;  30  *•  second  fifth;  and 
5 - third  fifth. 
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State  College.  Kutztovn 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 

are  ^tted  to  all  departments  provided  aptitude  and  achievement  scores 
are  high  enough. 

2.  ^ addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  the  college  prefers 
2 years  of  a foreigr  language  for  liberal  arts,  secondary,  and  library 


3. 


4. 


5. 


It  IS  ^ndatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  450  verbal  and  be  in  the  upper  half  of  his  graduating 
class  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  3 achievement  examinations  for 
placement  and  counseling. 

The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  47  - first  fifth;  32  - second  fifth: 

15  “ third  fifth;  3 - fourth  fifth;  and  2 - fifth  fifth. 


State  College.  Lock  Haven 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

State  College.  Mansfield 


1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum  and 
who  have  a very  high  potential  are  admitted  to  elementary  education. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  the  college  preparatory 

curriculum  is  preferred.  o j 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  ^amination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should  attain 
a score  of  approximately  900  total  - 40O+  minimum  verbal  - to  be  eligible 
for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  24  - first  fifth;  25  - second  fifth- 

27  - third  fifth;  16  - fourth  fifth;  and  8 - fifth  fifth. 

State  College « Millersville 

1#  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  restricted  but  they  usually  are  women  who  seek  elementary 
education  curriculum* 


O 
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2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 
are  required.  A business  education  student  has  deficiencies  in  mathe- 
matics and  science.  The  applicant  is  advised  to  attend  high  school 
summer  sessions  after  hi^  school  graduation  to  take  courses  in  these 
areas.  Favorable  recognition  is  given  to  a person  who  has  above  average 
intelligence,  strong  verbal  skills,  and  who  appears  to  have  the  general 
potential  to  handle  college-level  work. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  We  seek  450  verbal 
and  450  mathematics  for  all  applicants, 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  admission 
examinations.  Achievement  tests  in  mathematics  end/or  foreign  language, 
depending  upon  curriculum  and  major,  are  given. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  45  - first  fifth}  28  - second  fifth} 

20  - third  fifth}  6 - fourth  fifth}  and  1 - fifth  fifth. 

State  College.  Shippensburg 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  the  business  education  curriculum. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 

are  required.  One  of  the  general  requirements  as  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Presidents  of  the  State  Colleges  is  as  follows:  College  authorities 

will  make  an  appraisal  of  the  student's  secondary  school  record  to 
deteimine  his  capability  to  do  satisfactory  college  v/ork. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  admission,  a student  should  attain  a score  commensurate  with  the  score 
of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  other  teacher  education  curricula, 

4.  After  admission  a student  is  required  to  take  the  English  Cooperative 
Test  for  placement  purposes, 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-yea*-  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  38  - first  fifth}  34  - second  fifth} 

23  - third  fifth}  and  5 - fourth  fifth. 

State  College.  Slippery  Rock 

1.  High  school  graduates  wl*o  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  elementary  education  and  secondary  education  if  major  is 
in  area  other  than  mathematics  or  science. 


2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  credits  are 

required.  Transcript  must  show  credits  appropriate  to  area  of  specialization. 
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3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of 
the  Collece  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission,  k student  should 
attain  a score  of  approximately  k3O-k80  for  verbal  and  kOO-h^O  for  math- 
ematics to  be  eligible  for  admission, 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examination. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  40  - first  fifth;  42  - second 

fifth;  15  - third  fifth;  2 - fourth  fifth;  and  1 - fifth  fifth. 

State  College,  West  Chester 


1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  all  programs. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  no  specific  subjects 
are  required.  High  school  graduation  is  the  basic  requirement, 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  450  or  better  to  be  eligible  for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  the  English  Composition 
Achievement  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first -year  students  from  each  fifth  of 

the  high  school  graduating  class  is:  37  " first  fifth;  31  - second 

fifth;  19  - third  fifth;  8 - fourth  fifth;  3 - fifth  fifth;  and  2 - 
not  ranked. 

Susquehanna  University.  Selinsgrove 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Thiel  College.  Greenville 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs  except  under  the  following 
conditions: 

Some  may  have  both  acadenic  and  business  backgroimds. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia 

1,  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 


ynivGrg.lty  of  Scrcinton,  Scir'nton 


i. 


In  ceneral  hich  school  Graduates  v/ho  completed  Lhe  business  education 
curriculum  arc  not  adriitted  to  any  of  the  derrec  prorrans.  A few 
exceptional  students  who  had  extra  credits  have  been'admittsd. 


Ursinus  Collets.  Collereville 


1.  High  school  Graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

Villa  ?!aria  College , Ei^io 

1.  Higli  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 

are  admtted  to  the  college  providing  they  meet  our  entrance  requirements 
as  listed  below. 


2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 
req^red  include:  Latin  or  modem  language  - Z units  (same  language): 
mathematics  - 1 unit;  laboratory  science  - 1 unit;  social  studies  - 

1 unit;  and  electives  - U units. 

3.  It  is  mandatoiy  for  prospective  students  to  ta]<e  the  examination  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  over  400  in  both  verbal  and  mathematics  to  be  eligible 
for  admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examination. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  35  - first  fifth;  40  - second  fifth; 

^•■20  - third  fifth;  and  ^^5  - fourth  fifth.  ^Students  admitted  from 
college  preparato^  schools  or  high  schools  where  admission  is  on  the 
basis  of  examination  only.  Admitted  to  college  on  basis  of  high  school 
grades,  principal's  recommendation,  and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores, 

Villanova  University.  Villanova 


1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

V/ashington  and  Jefferson  College.  Washington 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 

V/aynesburg  College.  Waynesburg 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculum 
are  admitted  to  business  education  if  they  meet  the  minimum  units 
required. 
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2.  Specific  subjects  required  in  addition  to  state  requirements  for 

graduation  include:  mathematics  (algebra  or  plane  geometry)  - 1 unit} 

foreign  language  (sai.ie  language)  - 2 units;  science  - 1 unit.  From 

the  above  areas  at  least  one  additional  unit  is  needed  plus  3 electives  - 
a total  of  16  units  is  needed  for  admission. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  explanation  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  foi  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  approximately  450  verbal  and  400  mathematics.  Admission 
also  depends  on  high  school  ranlc,  etc. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  take  any  other  examinations. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  graduating  class  is:  23  - first  fifth;  26  - second  fifth; 

36  - third  fifth;  12  - fourth  fifth;  1 - fifth;  and  2 - other. 

Westminster  College.  New  Wilmington 

1.  High  school  graduates  who  completed  the  business  education  curriculm 
are  admitted  if  regular  admission  requirements  are  satisfied. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  mathematics  - 1 unit;  and  foreign  language  - 2 units. 

3.  It  is  necessary  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  500  each,  verbal  and  mathematics,  to  be  eligible  for 
admission. 

4.  A prospective  student  is  required  to  take  3 achievement  tests  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

5.  The  approximate  percentage  of  first-year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 

high  school  graduating  class  is:  85  - first  and  second  fifth;  14  - third 

fifth;  and  1 - fourth  fifth. 

Wilkes  College.  Wilkes-Baire 

1.  High  schbol  graduateS'Vho  completed  the  business  educat  - ->n  curriculum  are 
admitted  to  the  secretarial  curriculum  - this  curriculum  jaay  be  abandoned 
next  year. 

2.  In  addition  to  state  requirements  for  graduation,  specific  subjects 

required  include:  social  studies  - 2 units;  mathematics  - 1 unit;  and 

science  - 1 unit. 

3.  It  is  mandatory  for  prospective  students  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  admission.  A student  should 
attain  a score  of  500  verbal  and  450  mathematics  to  be  eligible  for 
admission. 
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4.  A prospective  student  is  not  required  to  teike  any  other  e:«;minations. 

5.  The  approximate  percent? p;e  of  first -year  students  from  each  fifth  of  the 
high  school  praduatinc  class  is:  45  - first  fifth;  35  - second  fifth; 

15  - third  fifth;  3 - fourth  fifth;  and  2 - fifth  fifth. 

Wilson  Collere,  Chamborsburq 

1.  Hi£h  school  graduates  vdio  completed  the  busine  s education  curriculum 
are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  degree  programs. 
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REUTIONSHIPS  AMONG  SELECTED  MOTIVATIONS 
INTO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  field  of  vocational  education,  long  limited  to  agri- 
culture and  hone  economica  in  the  vast  majority  of  North  Caro- 
lina high  schools,  now  appears  on  the  verge  of  vigorous  expan- 
sion into  the  trades  and  industries,  business  and  distributive 
fields.  Continuing  increase  of  industry  and  manufacturing  in 
the  state,  with  an  associated  need  for  individuals  qualified 
to  enter  manufacturing  trades  and  perform  skilled  labor  func- 
tions, is  a positive  force  for  expansion  of  the  high  school 
vocational  education  program.  That  direct  force  is  abetted  hy 
a strong  and  steady  population  movement  from  production  agricul- 
ture occupations  and  rural  locations  into  the  evor-expanding 
urban  areas  of  the  state.  This  movement- is  reflected  in  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  vocational  skills  heretofore  taught  in  but  a 
few  urban  high  schools.  Finally,  recent  emphasis  upon  vocational 
education  bj  the  Federal  government,  strongly  expressed  in  legis- 
lation aimed  at  upgrading  and  increasing  vocational  education  at 
the  public  school  level,  is  being  responded  to  eagerly  by  many 
schoolmen. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a given  that  programs  of  vocational 
education,  in  a variety  of  fields,  will  be  initiated,  expanded, 
and  enhanced  in  many  North  Carolina  high  schools.  Together  with 
this  increase  in  the  program  will  come  a concomitant  call  for 
expansion  of  the  corps  of  trained  vocational  education  teachers. 
Hero,  the  state  and  the  responsible  teacher  trainer  institutions 
face  a potential  crisis.  The  previously  small  demand  for  voca- 
tional oducation  teachers  outside  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
heme  econcmics  has  limited  the  growth  of  college  departments  pro- 
viding such  personnel.  Even  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  where 
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a strong  program  of  teacher  training  has  long  existed,  it  fre-- 
quently  has  proven  impossible  to  provide  candidates  for  all 
available  teaching  positions.  Any  major  increase  in  demand 
for  vocational  education  teachers  will  exceed  the  limits  of 
current  training  resources  and  supply. 

It  therefore  becomes  vitally  important  to  investigate 
the  processes  by  which  trained  vocational  education  teachers 
are  made ’available  in  the  state.  In  particular,  attention 
must  be  centered  upon  the  recruitment  process,  for  the  limited 
n’jmber  of  individuals  coming  into  the  field  must  be  expanded  if 
an  increased  future  demand  for  teachers  is  to  be  met. 

A factor  closely  associated  with  recruitment  is  the  source 
and  nature  of  the  forces  which  motivate  young  people  into  voca- 
tional education.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine 
the  relative  influence  of  a number  of  potentially  motivating 
factors  upon  the  decision  to  enter  vocational  education  of  per- 
sons currently  engaging  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  field. 

Theoretical  and  Operational  Considerations 

In  its  purest  form,  motivation  is  a psychological  factor. 

It  consists  of  that  union  of  drives  and  associations  which  acti- 
vate an  individual  to  perform  in  a certain  manner  under  a given 
set  of  conditions.^  However,  the  individual  is  functionally  opera- 
tive only  in  a context  which  involves  other  human  beings.  His  be- 
haviors are  to  some  extent  predicated  upon  his  perceptions  of  the 


^ The  basic  theory  of  motivation  used  herein  is  derived  rather 
broadly  from,  Schreier,  Fred  T.,  Human  Motivation.  Glencoe,  Illinois 
The  Free  Press,  1957. 
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reoponae  which  they  will  engender  in  others,  end  perhaps  even 
more  upon  remembrance  of  past  experience  vis  a vis  other  per- 
sons. In  the  final  analysis,  motivation  must  be  considered 
to  have  a sociological  aspect  as  well. 

We  are  concerned  with  motivation  as  a causal  factor,  pro- 
viding an  answer  to  the  recurring  question,  "Why?”  Specifical- 
ly, we  wish  to  know  why  it  is  that  people  choose  to  enter  voca- 
tional education.  An  understanding  of  the  variables  which  under- 
lie that  decision  might  make  it  possible  to  be  more  selective 
among  individuals  who  express  a desire  to  enter  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  knowledge  might  make  possible  more  affec- 
tive appeal  to  persons  sharing  characteristics  of  those  who 
previously  have  made  that  choice. 

In  the  sociological  sense,  motivation  may  be  considered  to 
have  two  facets.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  forces  which 
shape  and  mold  the  individual,  implanting  in  him  characteristics 
which  are  expressed  as  desires  to  participate  in  certain  acti- 
vities or  which  develop  a particular  type  of  personality.  For 
this  study,  we  have  referred  to  such  factors  as  "predisposing." 

On  the  other  hand,  each  person  has  particular  desires  and  attain- 
ments he  hopes  to  achieve  which  in  affect  serve  as  ends  and  pull 
him  constantly  forward  into  new  and  d»*v6loplu({  areas  of  life. 
These  factors  we  have  referred  to  as  "dimensional,"  although 
in  much  motivation  theory  they  are  simply  called  goals. 

We  have,  then,  two  types  of  factors,  each  of  which  is 
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motivational.  Those  antecedent  factors  which  in  effect  operate  from 
the  current  position  of  the  individual,  pushing  him  to  some  new 
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position  in  life*  And  those  intervening  factors  which  ef- 
fectively pull  the  individual,  exerting  their  influence  from 
the  perceived  conditions  which  will  exist  in  the  position  to- 
ward which  he  strives.  For  each  person  there  must  be  an  un- 
countable number  of  both  push  and  pull  factors.  For  this 
study,  we  found  it  necessary  to  limit  attention  to  a few  of 
each. 

With  rare  exceptions,  each  individual  is  subject  to  the 
influence  of  family,  school  and  peer  group.  These  three  pre- 
disposing factors  were  utilized  for  test  of  their  relative  in- 
fluence upon  motivations  into  vocational  education.  Similarly, 
most  people  are  acquainted  with  altruism  and  self  interest  as 
factors  influencing  decision  and  action.  Since  these  variables 
are  descriptive  of  what  the  individual  hopes  to  attain  as  a re- 
sult of  specific  action,  they  meet  the  definition  of  pull  factors 
and  were  used  as  the  dimensional  factors  of  the  study.  Altruism 
was  perceived  as  a unitary  variable,  but  self  interest  was  con^ 
sidered  to  be  expressed  in  a number  of  ways.  For  this  study, 
it  was  decided  to  utilize  the  variables  of  income,  prestige, 
social  mobility,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  as  operational 
measures  of  self  interest. 

It  is  possible  to  consider  the  predisposing  factors  inde- 
pendently, comparing  the  relative  effects  of  the  variables  under 
test.  Likewise,  one  may  investigate  the  relative  influence  of 
the  dimensional  factors  as  an  independent  force.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, however,  neither  the  predisposing  nor  the  dimensional 
variables  operate  independently.  More  likely,  they  interact 
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with  one  another  and  ultimate  occupational  decisions  are 
results  of  concerted  action  by  variables  from  both  spheres. 

In  analysis  of  the  data,  the  interactive  affects  of  predispo- 
sing and  dimensional  factors  were  investigated  to  determine 
the  combinations  which  seemed  most  affective  of  the  decision 
to  enter  vocational  education. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  motivation  is  to  some  extent 
a product  of  the  social  context  in  which  it  coalesces.  If 
this  were  so,  one  would  expect  the  nature  of  motivation  to 
change  over  time,  coterminous  with  changes  in  the  social 
milieu.  The  reasons  serving  as  the  bases  for  entry  into 
vocational  education  might  therefore  be  expected  to  vary 
over  time,  necessitating  constant  interpretation  if  the  data 
were  to  remain  valid.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this 
might  be  the  case,  on  a short  run  basis,  the  study  Included 
persons  whose  decision  to  engage  in  vocational  education  was 
made  sane  time  ago  as  well  as  students  now  preparing  for  entry 
into  the  field. 

Even  though  one  single  factor  or  combination  of  factors 
might  prove  decisive  in  the  motivation  of  many  persons  who  enter 
vocational  education,  it  is  inconceiveable  that  all  persons  who 
enter  the  field  are  motivated  identically.  Given  that  motivation 
into  vocational  education  may  not  be  uniform,  the  question  arises 
of  whether  the  nature  of  motivation  is  in  any  way  related  to  the 
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success  which  the  individual  will  attain  in  the  occupation. 

As  an  exanplOf  let  us  suppose  that  sofse  persons  are  motivated 
into  vocational  education  hy  altruism  while  others  are  moved 
by  reasons  of  self  Interest,  It  could  be  argued  that  altruis- 
tic motivation  is  more  apt  to  be  rewarded  in  this  occupation 
than  is  self  Interest  and  that  resultant  frustration  will 
cause  those  motivated  by  self  Interest  to  be  less  successlMI 
as  teachers  of  vocational  education.  This  rationale  was  part 
of  the  framework  of  the  study  and  data  were  obtained  to  provide 
a partial  answer. 


The  Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  was  composed 
of  the  population  of  ftill  time  undergraduate  students  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  School  of  Education,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  May,  1965.  The  majority  of  these  students 
were  interviewed  in  a group  situation.  Those  students  unable 
to  attend  the  group  session  were  contacted  individually,  later. 
Eighty-four  students  qualified  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Twelve  provided  incomplete  data,  reducing  the  number  to  valid 
schedules  to  72. 

The  other  part  of  the  sample  consisted  of  15  high  school 
teachers.  They  were  randomly  selected  from  the  population  of 
1956-1960  vocational  education  graduates  at  North  Carolina  State 
who  were  employed  as  high  school  vocational  education  teachers 
during  the  spring  1965.  These  respondents  were  interviewed  at 
the  soene  of  their  employment* 
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The  Schedule 

The  schedule  was  oriented  around  the  two  aspects  of 
motivation  which  served  as  the  focus  of  the  study.  One  series 
of  state'  .nts  was  used  to  determine  the  relative  Importance  of 
three  selected  predisposing  variables.  A second  series  was  de> 
signed  to  determine  the  relative  effect  of  the  five  dimensional 
variables.  The  interactive  effect  of  predisposing  and  dimen- 
sional variables  was  obtained  by  selective  combination  of 
statements  from  each  section,  A limited  number  of  questions 
was  Included  to  obtain  data  on  occupational  satisfaction,  suc- 
cess, family  status  and  similar  background  information. 

The  general  design  of  the  schedule  was  as  follows.  A 
phrase  was  composed  to  be  representative  of  each  variable,  pre- 
disposing and  dimensional.  For  the  predisposing  variables  this 
was  simply  a matter  of  using,  "members  of  my  family, "•’"my  high 
school  experience,"  and  "friends  of  about  my  own  age,"  The 
phrases  representative  of  the  dimensional  variables  were  little 
more  subtle.  For  example,  the  phrase,  "I  could  make  a major 
contribution  to  society,"  was  used  to  represent  altruism. 

Phrases  representative  of  the  predisposing  and  dimen- 
sional variables  were  combined  in  a standardized  statement 
form.  An  example  would  be:  "Members  of  my  family  helped  me 

bo  see  that  I could  make  a major  contribution  to  society  b7  sn- 
gaging  in  vocational  education,"  Statements  incorporating  all 
possible  combinations  of  the  key  phrases  were  constructed. 
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These  statements  were  then  presented  in  combinations 
within  which  respondents  were  forced  to  assign  orders  of 
importance.  As  tests  of  the  predisposing  variables,  sets 
of  three  statements  were  presented.  Within  each  set,  the 
dimensional  variable  waa  continued  constant,  while  the  range 
of  variation  in  the  predisposing  variables  was  presented.^ 

The  respondent  thus  was  forced  to  indicate  whether  he  be- 
lieved family,  school,  or  peers  to  have  been  of  most  im- 
portance in  his  decision  to  enter  vocational  education  relative 
to  ihe  specific  dimensional  variable  Included  in  state- 
SSgnt.  Possible  scores  ranged  from  3 to  1,  with  the  former 
assigned  to  the  statement  considered  to  have  been  bf  mbflt 
Importance  in  the  decision  to  enter  vocational  education. 

To  test  the  importance  of  the  dimensional  variables, 
sets  of  five  statements  were  presented  in  which  the 


^ As  an  example,  one  set  of  forced-choice  statements  pertain- 
ing to  the  relative  importance  of  the  predisposing  variables 
was  as  follows: 


Members  of  ny  family  helped  me  to  see  that  I could  gain 
the  respect  of  other  people  by  engaging  in  vocational 
education 

My  high  school  experience  helped  me  to  see  that  I could 
gain  the  respect  of  other  people  by  engaging  in  voca- 
tional education 

Friends  of  about  my  own  age  helped  me  to  see  that  I 
could  gain  the  respect  of  other  people  by  engaging  in 
vocational  education 
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predisposing  variable  was  maintained  as  a constant  while 
the  ccanplete  range  of  dimensional  variables  was  presented.! 
Respondents  were  forced  to  assigr  an  order  of  importance  to 
these  statements  relative  to  the  decision  to  enter  vocational 
education.  The  most  important  statement  was  given  a value  of 
five  and  the  least  important  a value  of  one. 

Conceivably,  not  all  respondents  would  interpret  the 
phrases  as  representative  of  the  variables  they  had  been 
chosen  to  illustrate.  Perhaps  not  everyone  would  believe 
"making  a contribution  to  society"  to  be  altruistic,  for 
example.  To  reduce  the  potential  for  false  assignment  of 
value  in  the  analysis  of  the  data,  a "back-up"  phrase  was 
constructed  for  each  of  the  dimensional  variables.  Duplicate 
sets  of  complementary  statements  therefore  appeared  in  the 
questionnaire  and  the  scores  accruing  to  them  were  combined 
in  assessment  of  scoring  relative  to  each  variable. 


As  an  example,  one  set  of  forced-choice  statements  pertain- 
ing to  the  relative  importance  of  the  dimensional  variables  was 
as  follows: 

......I  Members  of  nsj  family  helped  me  to  see  that  I would  be 

able  to  help  other  people  by  engaging  in  vocational 
education 

- - Members  of  my  family  helped  me  to  see  that  I would  be 

able  to  buy  the  material  possessions  I would  like  to  own 
by  engaging  in  vocational  education 

Members  of  my  family  helped  me  to  see  that  I could  be 

considered  a person  of  Importance  by  engaging  in  voca- 
tional education 

Members  of  my  family  helped  me  to  see  that  I could  im- 
prove my  occupational  standing  by  engaging  in  vocational 
education 

— ■-  Members  of  my  family  helped  me  to  see  that  I would  gain 

increased  knowledge  by  engaging  in  vocational  education 
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Analysis  of  the  Data 


Method 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  determine  whether 
order  could  be  observed  in  the  rankings  of  the  predisposing  and 
dimensional  variables  which  were  derived  from  respondent  replies* 
Additionally,  it  was  desired  to  see  whether  any  association 
could  be  shown  between  the  variables  given  as  most  influential 
in  motivating  respondents  into  vocational  education  and  these 
two  factors:  quality  ratings  assigned  to  teachers  and  students; 
and  the  satisfaction  with  vocational  education  expressed  by 
students* 

Hypotheses*  The  following  hypotheses  were  devised  to  test 
the  data. 

1*  There  is  a consensus  within  the  order  of  ranks  assign- 
ed the  predisposing  variables  by  the  teachers* 

2*  There  is  a consensus  within  the  order  of  ranks  assigned 
the  predisposing  variables  hy  the  students* 

3.  There  is  a consensus  between  the  order  of  ranks  assign- 
ed the  predisposing  variables  by  the  teachers  and  the  students* 

4.  There  is  a consensus  within  the  order  of  ranks  assign- 
ed the  dimensional  variables  by  the  teachers* 

5*  There  is  a consensus  within  the  order  of  ranks  assign- 
ed the  dimensional  variables  by  the  students* 

6*  There  is  a consensus  between  the  order  of  ranks  assign- 
ed the  dimensional  variables  by  the  teachers  and  the  students* 

7*  tThere  is  a consensus  within  the  order  of  ranks  as- 
signed the  combination  of  predisposing  and  dimensional  variables 
by  the  teachers-. 
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8,  There  is  a consensus  within  the  order  of  ranks  assigned 
the  combination  of  predisposing  and  dimensional  variables  by  the 
students. 

9,  There  is  a consensus  between  the  order  of  ranks  assigned 
the  combination  of  predisposing  and  dimensional  variables  Igr  the 
teachers  and  the  students. 

10.  There  is  a relationship  between  the  type  of  variable 
which  most  motivated  respondents  into  vocational  education  and 
the  quality  of  their  subsequent  work. 

11.  There  is  a relationship  between  the  type  of  variable 
which  most  motivated  students  into  vocational  education  and 
their  subsequent  satisfaction  with  the  field. 

Analysis.  Review  of  the  relationships  within  and  between 
the  ranks  assigned  the  predisposing  and  dimensional  variables 
was  undertaken  by  rank  order  analysis.  Test  of  the  relation- 
ships within  the  teacher  and  student  groups  was  accomplished 
with  the  Kendall  coefficient  of  concordance:  W.  ^ Test  of  the 
relationships  between  teacher  and  student  groups  was  completed 
with  the  Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient:  r^. 


The  statistics  used  for  analysis  of  the  data  may  be  found  in, 
Siegel,  Sidney,  Honparametrlc  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral 
Sciences.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1956. 

The  Kendall  coefficient  of  concordance  appears  on  pages  229-238. 
The  Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient  is  found  on  pages  202- 
213.  The  Chi-square  test  for  k independent  samples  is  treated 
on  pages  175-179. 
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Analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  quality  rankings 
of  the  respondents,  satisfaction  with  vocational  education, 
and  type  of  variable  most  influential  in  the  decision  to  enter 
vocational  education  was  conducted  by  use  of  the  Chi-square 
test  for  k independent  samples. 

Findings 

The  Predisposing  Factors.  Rank  order  analysis  is  a test 
of  the  uniformity  within  ranks  assigned  various  subjects  by  a 
group  of  respondents.  In  the  case  of  the  predisposing  factors, 
the  coefficient  of  concordance  was  used  to  determine  whether 
the  ranks  assigned  family,  school,  and  peers  as  variables  in- 
fluencing the  decision  to  enter  vocational  education  were 
similar  within  the  two  respondent  groups,  teachers  and  students. 
The  results  of  the  test  as  they  apply  to  the  teachers  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  1.  This  table  is  given  in  detail  to  expedite 
ccmprehension  of  the  statistic.  Future  tables  shewing  results 
of  using  the  coefficient  of  concordance  will  be  presented  in 
skeleton  form. 
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Table  1, 


Relationships  Between  Ranks  Assigned  the  Influence 
of  Three  Predisposing  Variables  1955-1960  Vocational 
Education  Graduates  Teaching  in  North  Carolina,  May,  1965, 


Teacher 

_Rank  of  Predisposing  Variable 

Family 

School 

Peers 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1.5 

3 

1.5 

9 

1 

3 

2 

10 

2 

3 

1 

11 

2 

3 

1 

12 

2 

3 

1 

13 

2 

3 

1 

14 

2 

3 

1 

15 

-L« 

2 

28,5 

44.0 

17.5 

-1.5 

U 

-12.5 

;N 

(vSh.I 

^ 2.25 

196.0 

156.25 

W = i 

m 

354.5 

IA2  k 

IA2  (15)*^ 

LEGEND 


Rj  s euDi  of  each  colunm 

2 s accumulation  of 
•—  divided  by 

^ the  number  of 
columns 

the  accumulation 

v2 


s = 


of  A 
(■ 


= .787 


P < .01 


There  was  considerable  uniformity  in  the  rankings  given 
the  predisposing  variables  hy  the  teachers.  Most  of  them  con- 
sidered school  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  Influence  upon 
their  decision  to  enter  vocational  education.  The  next  greatest 
Influence  was  exercised  by  the  family  while  peers  were  least  in- 
fluential. The  W value  was  .787,  which  is  significant  for  this 
set  of  rankings  beyond  the  .01  level.  The  null  hypothesis  of  no 
relationship  among  the  rankings  of  the  prejisposlng  variables 
by  the  teachers  must  be  rejected. 
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Students  assigned  exactly  the  same  ranking  to  the  pre- 
disposing variables  as  had  the  teachers,  Table  2.  The  school 
experiences  of  the  respondents  were  perceived  as  most  influen- 
tial in  the  decision  to  enter  vocational  education  followed  ty 
the  family  and  peers  in  that  order.  The  level  of  rejection  of 
the  null  hypothesis  was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  for  teachers. 
It  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  uniformity  in  the  ranking  of 
the  predisposing  variables  as  motivational  factors  into  voca- 
tional education  for  these  students. 


Table  2.  Relationship  Between  Ranks  Assigned  the  Influence  of 
Three  Predisposing  Variables  by  Students  of  Vocational 
Education,  North  Carolina  State  University,  May,  1965. 


Accumulated  Value  of  Ranks  Assigned 

Family  School 

Peers 

*3 

148.0  187.5 

96.5 

W = .402 

p < .001 

Examination  of  Tables  1 and  2 makes  it  obvious  that  the 
teachers  and  the  students  ranked  the  predisposing  variables 
identically.  It  therefore  was  unnecessary  to  compare  the  rank- 
ings of  the  two  groups  statistically.  It  may  be  assumed  that, 
in  relation  to  the  ranking  of  influence  of  the  predisposing 
variables  upon  the  decision  to  enter  vocational  education,  these 
teachers  and  students  are  from  the  same  population. 

The  Dimensional  Variables.  Altruism  was  the  dimensional 
variable  accorded  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  decision  to 
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enter  vocational  education  by  teachers,  Table  3.  It  was 
followed  by  mobility,  prestige,  the  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
inccme,  in  that  order.  The  null  hypothesis  of  no  relationship 
among  the  rankings  assigned  the  dimensional  variables  by  the  t 
teachers  was  rejected  at  the  .01  level.  The  order  observed  in 
the  rankings  was  a result  of  uniformity  in  the  influence  of  the 
dimensional  variables  as  perceived  ly  the  teachers. 

Table  3.  Relationships  Between  Ranks  Assigned  the  Influence 
of  Five  Dimensional  Variables  by  1956-1960  Voca- 
tional Education  Graduates  Teaching  in  North  Caro- 
lina, May,  1965 


Accumulated  Value  of  Ranks  Assigned 

Altruism  Income  Prestige 

Mobility  Knowledge 

Rj  64.5  34.5  39.0 

50.0  36.5 

W =. .280 

P < .01 

Student  ranking  of  the  dimensional  variables  appeared 
to  result  from  a scmewhat  more  pragmatic  attitude  than  had 
that  of  teachers.  Table  4.  Mobility,  the  oj^ortunity  to  i]&- 
prove  themselves  occupationally,  was  the  variable  to  which  the 
greatest  value  was  accorded  by  students.  Their  second  choice 
prestige  bore  out  this  pragmatic  aj^roach.  Altruism,  the  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  and  income  followed  in  order  of  importance. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  agreement  in  the  ranking  of  the  dimen- 
sional variables  by  the  students  resulting  in  a W value  signi- 
ficant beyond  +ha  .01  level.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  order 
observed  in  the  ranking  is  a product  of  similar  influence  by  the 
variables  upon  the  entry  of  these  students  into  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
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Table  4.  Relationship  Between  Ranks  Assigned  the  Influence 
of  Five  Dimensional  Variables  by  Students  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
May,  1965. 


Accumulated  Value  of  Ranks  Assigned 

3' 

Altruism 

224.0 

Income  Prestige  Mobility 
175.0  234.5  245.0 

Knowledge 

201.5 

W * .605  p < .01 

A statistical  analysis  was  necessary  to  determine  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  variation  in  ranking  of  the  dimensional  variables 
by  teachers  and  students.  The  Spearman  rhg  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  the  results  shown  in  Table  5.  The  table  is  shown  in 
detail  to  aid  understanding  of  the  statistic.  Further  tables  re- 
reporting results  of  analysis  with  this  statistic  will  be  pre- 
sented in  skeleton  form. 

Table  CtMparison  of  Ranks  Assigned  the  Influence  of  the 
Dimensional  Variables,  Teachers  and  Students. 


Dimensional 

Variable 

Ranking 

Teachers  Students 

<^i 

4 

Altruism 

1 

3 

-2 

4 

Legend 

dj^  = difference 
in  rank  by 

Income 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Prestige 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- groups 

Mobility 

2 

1 

1 

1 

d 2 the  differ- 

Knowledge 

4 

4 

° 2 

0 

^ ence  squar- 

r  = 1- 

s 

6(^dj^^) 

(n3“  n) 

= 1- 

6 (6) 
(s’-  5) 

- 6 
= .70 

ed 

Value  of  r^  not  significant 
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The  value  of  rho  in  Table  5 is  not  significant  for  these 
data.  The  null  hypothesis  of  no  relationship  between  the  ranks 
assigned  the  dimensional  variables  the  teachers  and  the  stu- 
dents cannot  be  rejected.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  students 
and  the  teachers  tested  were  from  different  populations,  Rit 
another  way,  the  goals  which  motivated  these  two  groups  into 
vocational  education  were  different.  The  teachers  had  been 
motivated  more  Ijy  a sense  of  altruism  while  students  were  moti- 
vated to  greater  extent  by  desires  to  Improve  their  position  in 
life  and  to  obtain  prestige, 

Ccanbined  Predisposing  and  Dimensional  Factors,  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  predisposing  variable  of  school  had  exerted  the 
greatest  Influence  upon  entry  into  vocational  education  for  both 
teachers  and  students.  It  likewise  has  been  shown  that  the  dimen- 
sional variable  of  altruism  was  most  influential  for  teachers 
while  the  variable  of  mobility  served  that  function  for  students. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  decision  to 
enter  vocational  education  quite  probably  is  an  end  product  of  the 
influence  of  both  predisposing  and  dimensional  variables  function- 
ing simultaneously.  The  combined  effect  was  therefore  studied  to 
ascertain  which  combination  was  accorded  the  greatest  value  by  the 
respondents.  j 

Not  unexpectedly,  teacher  valuations  of  combined  variables  re- 
sulted in  establishment  of  school  and  altruism  in  the  first  rank. 

Table  6.  The  dominant  effect  of  altruism  upon  the  attitudes  of 
this  group  may  be  observed  in  all  the  rankings.  Those  combinations 
which  included  school  tended  to  be  ranked  high  while  those  which 

i 

I 

-! 
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Included  peers  tended  to  be  ranked  low.  Those  including 
family  tended  to  rank  centrally.  The  W value  for  these  data 
was  significant  beyond  the  ,001  level.  Teachers  were  in  close 
agreement  with  one  another  in  their  ranking  of  the  combined 
variables,  indicating  a uniformity  of  attitude  and  motivation 
into  vocational  education. 

Student  ranking  of  the  combined  variables  also  resulted 
in  placement  of  the  school-altruism  combination  in  the  first 
rank,  Table  7,  It  was  moat  closely  followed  by  other  combina- 
tions which  included  prestige  and  mobility.  The  highest  rank- 
ings tended  to  be  associated  with  combinations  which  Included 
school,  while  the  lowest  rankings  were  related  to  combinations 
in  which  peers  were  included.  The  value  of  W was  significant 
and  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  a consensus  of  attitude 
among  the  students  which  was  related  to  the  reasons  for  which 
they  entered  vocational  education. 
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The  relationship  betwet:jn  the  rankings  assigned  the  com- 
bined variables  b7  teachers  and  by  students  was  tested  by 
Spearman  rho,  with  the  results  shewn  in  Table  8,  The  differencers 
in  the  two  rankings  were  minor  in  comparison  with  those  which 
might  have  occurred  and  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  relationship 
between  the  groups  was  rejected.  On  the  basis  of  the  ranks  as- 
signed to  the  combined  variables,  teachers  and  students  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  population. 

Table  8.  Comparison  of  Ranks  Assigned  the 
Combined  Variables,  Teachers  and 
Students 

'2  ^1^=134  r^=  .76  p <1  .ai 


Rolatlonshlps  o£  the  Effect  o£  Prodlsposlng  and  Dimonslonal 
Variables  Upon  Entry  Into  Vocational  Education  and  the  Quality  and 
Satisfaction  of  Studonts.  An  assumption  of  tho  study  was  that 
thoro  should  bo  a relationship  between  the  effective  predisposing 
and  dimonslonal  variables  and  some  characteristics  of  persons  in 
vocational  education.  Tho  small  n of  the  toachor  sample  pre- 
cluded its  use  in  this  part  of  the  study  and  subsequent  romarjcs 
pertain  only  to  tho  student  population. 

Respondent  characteristics  chosen  for  a test  of  relation- 
ship to  tho  motivating  variables  were  "quality”  and  "satisfaction.” 
Quality  was  obtained  by  having  the  appropriate  department  heads 
rate  all  studonts  on  a scale  of  "excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor." 
Satisfaction  was  determined  from  a composite  score  based  on  tho 
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studont’s  roplios  to  questions  conooming  (l)  whether  ho  would 
again  enter  vocational  education  if  given  opportunity  once  more 
to  make  the  decision,  (2)  whether  ho  now  regarded  vocational 
education  "very  satisfactory,  somewhat  satisfactory,  only 
slightly  satisfactory,  or  unsatisfactory,"  as  a potential  oc- 
cupation, and  (3)  a quantified  rating  of  oight  occupations 
among  which  was  teacher  of  vocational  education. 

The  data  resulting  from  those  tests  are  shown  in  the  form 
of  preontagos  of  response  in  tho  following  tables.  Chi-square 
analyses  wore  made  and  tho  results  are  presented  with  tho  ap- 
propriate tables. 

A definite  relationship  was  obtained  between  the  importance 
of  tho  various  predisposing  variables  as  factors  Inducing  entry 
into  vocational  education  and  the  rating  of  the  respondent  given 
by  the  department  heads,  Table  9*  Those  students  who  believed 
their  family  to  havo  boon  of  most  influence  upon  their  decision 
to  enter  vocational  education  wore  moro  frequently  rated  excel- 
lent, while  thoso  who  believed  their  pars  to  havo  exerted  groat- 
ost  influence  woro  most  frequently  rated  either  fair  or  poor. 
School  had  influenced  tho  greatest  portion  of  thoso  students 
rated  as  good. 

Tablo  9.  Relationships  Between  tho  Predisposing  Variable 

Most  Influential  Upon  Entry  Into  Vocational  Education 
and  Rating  of  Student  by  Department  Hoads,  by  Percent- 
age of  Response  Basod  on  Rrodisposing  Variable. 


ffired la  posing 
Variable  Most 
Influential  Upn 
Entry  Into  Voca- 
tional Education 

RfltinflT  of  Stuflont  h7  Dowrtmont  Head 

N 

Excollont 

Good 

Fair  and  Poor 

Family 

50.00 

16.67 

33.33 

12 

School 

12.50 

54.17 

33.33 

48 

jQora 

U.29  _ 

28.57  . 

57J.4 

7 

Chi-'Squaro  value  not  significant 
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The  small  value  of  many  expected  frequencies  precluded 
chi-squaro  analysis  of  the  tabic  relating  predisposing  vari- 
ables and  quality  of  students.  Reduction  of  cells  by  emission 
of  those  students  ; '".cod  by  their  poors,  the  category  res- 
ponsible for  most  of  the  small  expected  frequencies,  resulted 
in  a chi-squaro  value  significant  beyond  the  .01  level. 

Test  of  the  relationship  between  the  dimensional  factors 
given  as  most  influential  and  the  ratings  accorded  the  students 
also  revealed  empirical  trends.  Table  10.  Students  who  con- 
sidered altruism  to  have  been  their  major  reason  for  entering 
vocational  education  tended  to  be  rated  good  or  loss,  as  wore 
those  who  thought  the  search  for  knowledge  had  most  influenced 
them.  Students  who  perceived  income  and  mobility  to  have  in- 
fluenced them  were  most  frequently  considered  good  students. 
Those  who  gave  prestige  as  the  factor  which  had  motivated  them 
into  vocational  education  most  frequently  wore  perceived  as 
fair  or  poor  students. 

Table  10.  Relations hips  Between  the  Dimensional  Variable  Most 
Influential  Upon  Entry  Into  Vocational  Education  and 
Rating  of  Student  by  Department  Heads,  by  Percentage 
of  Response  Based  on  Dimensional  Variable. 


Dimensional 
Variable  Most 

Rating  of  Student  bv  Denartment  Head 

N 

Influential  Upon 
Entry  Into  Voca- 
tional Education 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair  and  Peor 

Altruism 

16.67 

44.44 

38.89 

18 

Income 

14.29 

71.42 

14.29 

7 

Prestige 

33.33 

20.00 

46.67 

15 

Mobility 

26.32 

52.63 

21.05 

19 

Knowledge 

18.18 

36,36 

45.46 

11 

Chi-squaro  value  not  significant 
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Thoro  waa  an  obsenrablo  tendency  for  the  students  rated 
excellent  to  have  boon  Influenced  more  greatly  by  the  pragmatic 
variables  of  prestige  and  mobility.  Those  students  rated  fair 
and  poor,  conversely,  wore  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  pur- 
poses of  altimism  or  a search  for  kncwledgo,  although  they  too 
wero  affoctod  Iqr  a dcslro  for  prcstlgo« 

The  effect  of  the  predisposing  variables  in  influencing 
entry  into  vocational  education  appeared  to  be  strongly  re- 
lated to  the  satisfaction  found  by  the  students  in  that  field. 
Table  11.  The  majority  of  those  who  believed  their  family  to 
have  boon  most  influential  wore  highly  satisfied  with  voca- 
tional education  while  most  of  those  who  bcliovod  peers  to  have 
boon  most  influential  were  not,  kmotig  respondents  who  perceived 
the  school  as  having  exerted  most  influence  upon  the  decision  to 
enter  vocational  education  the  greatest  percentage  expressed 
satisfaction  in  tho  zncdiiUQ  range. 

Tahlo  11.  Relationships  Between  the  Predisposing  Variable 

Most  Influential  Upon  Entry  Into  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Satisfaction  of  tho  Student  With  That 
Field I by  Percentage  of  Response  Based  on  Predispos- 
ing Variable* 


Predisposing 
Variable  Most 
Influential  Upon 
Entry  Into  Voca- 
tional Education 

Student  Satisfaction  With  Vocational  Education  N 

High 

Medium.. 

Low 

Family 

41.67 

33.33 

25.00  12 

School 

37.50 

45.83 

16.67  48 

Poors 

28.57 

14.29 

57.14  7 

Chi-squaro  value  not  significant 
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Tho  cimonsional  variables  of  altruism  and  mobility  woro 
most  closoly  associated  with  a high  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
vocational  education,  Table  12.  Students  who  had  considered 
these  two  variables  to  have  most  affected  their  entry  into  voca- 
tional education  were  more  likely  to  express  themselves  as  highly 
satisfied  with  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  entry  into  voca- 
tional education  based  upon  a desire  to  make  money  was  most 
likely  to  load  to  dissatisfaction.  And  students  who  had  enter- 
ed the  vocation  in  order  to  gain  prestige  or  search  for  knowledge 
wore  most  frequently  in  tho  medium  range  of  satisfaction. 

Table  12.  Relationships  Between  tho  Dimensional  Variable  Moat 
Influential  Upon  Entry  Into  Vocational  Education  and 
Satisfaction  of  tho  Student  With  That  Field,  by 
contago  of  Response  Based  on  Dimensional  Variable. 


Dimensional 
Variable  Most 

Stiidont  Satisfaction  With  Vocational  Education 

H 

Influential  Upon 
Entry  Into  Voca- 
tional Education 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Altruism 

50.00 

33.33 

16.67 

18 

Income 

14.28 

42.86 

42.86 

7 

Prestige 

26.67 

53.33 

20.00 

15 

Mobility 

57.90 

21.05 

21.05 

19 

Knowledge 

27.27 

54.55 

18.18 

11 

Chi-square  value  not  significant 
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Conclusions 

Significant  uniformity  exists  within  tcachor  and  stu- 
dent groups  relative  to  the  variables  which  motivated  them 
into  vocational  education.  For  each,  the  predisposing  vari- 
able of  school  was  mot  important.  Evidently  the  school 
atmosphere  imposes  upon  the  occupational  decisions  made  ly 
individuals  who  enter  this  field.  The  family  was  less  influen- 
tial, although  pcLaylng  an  Important  role  for  many  respondents. 
The  peer  group,  frequently  accorded  major  importance  in  the 
decision-making  processes  of  adolesconts,  was  of  limited  in- 
fluenco  in  the  decision  to  enter  vocational  education.  This 
circumstance  raises  a question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  peer  group  in  other  decisions  among  neo-intellectuals 
which  relate  to  their  occupational  choices, 

Within-group  uniformity  extended  also  to  the  effect 
of  the  dimensional  variables.  Teachers  appeared  to  have 
been  influenced  more  by  altruistic  purposes  than  had  students. 
This  may  have  beer,  a result  of  wide-spread  social  attitudes 
prevalent  at  the  time  the  two  groups  had  entered  the  field. 
Students  , professed  to  have  been  influenced  most  extensively 
by  the  opportunity  to  Improve  their  position  in  life  and  to 
obtain  prestige.  Whether  the  latter  attitudes  are  productive 
of  teachers  as  dedicated  to  their  profession,  and  the  students 
in  their  charge,  is  questionable.  However,  they  should  in  no 
way  affect  the  professional  competence  of  the  current  students 
and  may  even  bo  more  realistic. 


Combined  scores  derived  from  the  interaction  of  tho  pre- 
disposing and  dimensional  variables  continued  to  reveal  viithin- 
group  uniformity.  For  both  teachers  and  students,  the  c<3ubina- 
tion  of  school  and  altruism  had  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
upon  tho  decision  to  enter  vocational  education.  However, 
tho  pragmatic  attitude  of  the  students  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  combinations  of  variables  which  included  either  mobility 
or  prestige  were  of  nearly  equal  importance  with  the  school- 
altruism  canbination.  This  had  not  been  the  case  for  tho 
teachers , 

Considerable  uniformity  of  opinion  existed  in  compari- 
eons  between  the  teacher  and  student  groups.  Their  ranking  of 
the  influence  of  the  predisposing  variables  was  identical. 

But  they  varied  in  tho  ranking  of  the  dimensional  variables 
to  the  extent  that  they  statistically  must  be  considered  from 
different  populations.  This  event  occurred  due  to  tho  altruistic 
orientation  of  the  teachers  and  the  pragmatic  values  of  tho 
students.  However,  when  the  rankings  of  the  two  groups  were 
compared  for  the  combination  of  predisposing  and  dimensional 
variables  uniformity  of  rankings  again  prevailed.  In  tho 
interactive  milieu  associated  with  the  ccanbined  affects  of 
the  two  types  of  motivation,  similar  attitudes  toward  voca- 
tional education  apparently  are  created. 

Those  data  indicate  that  the  quality  of  students  and  their 
satisfaction  with  vocationax  education  as  an  occupation  arc  to 
some  extent  related  to  the  motivations  which  brought  them  into 
the  field.  Those  students  rated  excellent  moat  frequently 
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considorod  thoir  families  as  the  most  important  predisposing 
variable.  This  also  was  the  case  for  those  who  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  vocational  education.  Conversely, 
students  rated  fair  oi  poor,  as  well  as  those  who  expressed  the 
least  satisfaction  with  vocational  education,  were  most  apt  to 
have  been  influenced  by  their  peers.  The  school  liad  been  the 
motivating  factor  most  effective  for  tho  greatest  proportion 
rated  as  good  and  for  the  largest  percentage  expressing  medium 
satisfaction  with  vocational  education. 

The  picture  was  not  so  clear  cut  in  reference  to  the 
relationships  between  the  dimensional  variables  and  tho  quality 
and  satisfaction  of  students.  Income  and  mobility  seemed  to  be 
most  clearly  associated  with  better  ratings  as  students  while 
prestige  was  more  closely  associated  with  lew  quality  ratings. 

On  tho  other  hand,  altruism  and  mobility  (variables  which  are 
in  effect  opposed  to  one  another)  were  most  closely  related  to 
high  satisfaction  with  vocational  education. 

While  the  school  apparently  is  the  most  effective  agent 
in  motivating  large  numbers  of  students  into  vocational  education, 
it  is  clear  that  students  motivated  by  thoir  families  are  more 
apt  to  be  both  successful  and  satisfied  in  that  field.  This 
finding  possibly  could  be  converted  to  empirical  use  in  either 
of  two  ways:  concentration  of  public  relations  and  recruiting 

upon  the  family;  or  selection  of  applicants  on  a basis  of  family 
interest  and  guidance.  Oppositely,  students  who  had  been  moti- 
vated by  their  peers \seemed  to  be  the  greatest  risks.  They 
scored  low  on  both  success  and  satisfaction.  It  would  seem  that 
thoir  entry  should  be  discourage. 
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Tho  low  value  given  to  income  as  a motivation  into  voca- 
tional education  seems  directly  traceable  to  the  low  salaries 
customarily  paid  to  teachers.  In  our  society,  materialistically 
oriented  as  it  is,  opportunity  to  Improve  one’s  financial  posi- 
tion inevitably  attracts  individuals  of  ccmpetonce  and  initia- 
tive, It  is  to  the  credit  of  vocational  education  that  it  has 
been  able  to  this  point  to  attract  many  persons  of  merit  without 
the  aid  of  major  and  competitive  financial  incentives. 

In  this  connection,  the  value  placed  upon  the  social  posi- 
tion of  tho  school  teacher  cannot  be  overlooked.  Many  persons 
apparently  are  entering  the  field  in  full  appreciation  of  limited 
financial  opportunity  because  they  perceive  teaching  as  a ineans 
to  improvement  of  their  social  position.  It  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  vocational  education  to  assist  in  any  way  possible 
in  the  continued  elevation  of  the  prestige  and  respect  which 
accrues  to  tho  toacher« 
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Many  people  in  the  United  States  today  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  that  each  individual  should  be  educated  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity,  thus  raising  his  personal  occupational 
potential  and  in  turn  raising  the  socio-economic  level  of 
society  as  a whole.  Current  federal  and  state  retraining 
and/or  extended  educational  programs  are  but  one  indication 
of  a more  generalized  dissatisfaction  with  present  progress 
toward  that  goal. 

Two  pertinent  questions  derive  from  the  philosophical 
position  stated  above:  "What  is  the  relationship  between  the 

occupational  desires  and  expectations  held  by  individuals?"; 
and,  "To  what  extent  is  variation  between  occupational  desire 
and  expectation  related  to  personal  and  social  characteristics?" 

Assuming  that  differences  do  exist  between  occupational 
desires  (the  occupational  level  which  the  individual  would 
like  to  attain  if  there  were  no  inhibiting  factors)  and  expecta- 
tions (that  occupational  level  which  he  believes  he  actually 
will  attain)  of  individuals,  with  consequent  personal  and 
social  loss,  and  assuming  that  these  differences  are  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  factors  over  which  individuals  have 
little  control,  an  obvious  implication  is  that  society  must 
make  some  systemic  changes  designed  either  to  motivate  indi- 
viduals to  greater  effort,  or  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  aspirations  are  more  nearly  attainable,  or  both. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 


This  study  was  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
occupational  desires  and  expectations  of  North  Carolina  high 
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school  seniors,  concentrating  upon  that  population  because 
they  find  themselves  most  Immediately  faced  with  the  necos* 
slty  of  engaging  in  tho  occupational  decision  making  process. 
Further,  it  was  desired  to  know  the  extent  and  direction  of 
those  differences,  should  they  exist.  Finally,  investigation 
was  conducted  determine  whether  background  factors  associat- 
ed with  the  individuals  might  be  related  to  the  extent  and 
direction  of  observed  differences. 

Hypotheses 

It  is  assumed  that  various  socio-economic  factors  affect 
the  occupational  desires  and  expectations  of  yoimg  people.  As 
an  example,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  class  position 
of  the  family  from  which  the  student  comes  will  affect  his  oc- 
cupational goals.  Generally,  students  from  higher  status 
families  do  not  have  the  monetary  problems  which  stifle  vault- 
ing ambition  nor  are  they  as  limited  in  occupational  vision  as 
the  student  from  the  lesser  status  family. 

It  similarly  is  assumed  that  the  occupational  desires  of 
the  sexes  differ  as  a result  of  socialization.  In  our  society, 
it  is  the  male  who  typically  is  perceived  as  the  source  of  in- 
come for  the  family  while  the  female  role  is  more  typically 
visualized  as  keeping  the  home  and  rearing  the  children. 

If  we  accept  that  socio-economic  factors  of  this  nature 
do  affact  the  occupational  ambitions  of  students,  then  we  may 
proceed  one  step  further  in  logic  and  say  that  such  factors 
potentially  are  related  to  the  anticipated  differences  in 
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prestige  between  desired  and  expected  occupations.  For  ex- 
ample, to  return  to  the  class,  factor,  one  might  presume  that 
the  desired  and  expected  occupations  of  students  from  the 
higher  class  families  would  be  more  nearly  in  harmony  than 
would  those  of  students  from  lower  class  families.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  One  might  be  that  the  student  from  the  upper  class 
family  will  not  so  frequently  interpret  as  an  insurmountable 
hurdle  the  necessity  of  financing  an  education  which  will  al- 
low him  to  obtain  a high  level  occupation,  and  therefore  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  lower  his  expectations. 

On  the  basis  of  such  interpretation,  the  following  hypo- 
theses were  proposed  for  test, 

1.  The  prestige  of  desired  occupations  will  be  greater 
than  will  the  prestige  of  expected  occupations, 

2.  The  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations  will  be  greater  among  the  male  complement 
of  the  sample  than  among  the  female-' . 

3.  The  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations  will  be  greater  among  the  ITegro  complement 
of  the  sample  than  among  the  white. 

4.  The  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations  will  be  inversely  related  to  the  IQ  of  the 
respondents. 

5.  The  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  expect- 
ed occupations  will  be  inversely  related  to  the  social  class  of 
the  respondent's  families. 
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6.  The  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations  will  be  directly  related  to  the  number 
of  siblings. 

7.  The  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations  will  be  greater  among  respondents  resid- 
ing in  town  than  respondents  residing  in  the  country. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Some  indication  of  existing  differences  between  occupa- 
tional desires  and  expectations  of  students,  and  especially 
any  background  factors  associated  with  this  difference, 
should  prove  very  helpful  to  parents,  teachers,  guidance 
counselors,  educational  administrators,  and  legislators. 

If  the  nature  and  extent  of  differences  between  de- 
sired and  expected  occupations  could  be  shown  to  be  related 
to  socio-economic  variables  of  the  environment,  the  educa- 
tional structure  would  be  provided  with  information  which  it 
could  utilize  to  minimize  the  personal  and  social  loss  of  oc- 
cupational under  achievement.  This  would  provide  the  basis 
for  a guidance  system  divorced  from  dependence;  solely  upon 
the  student  aptitude^,  and  incorporating  the  frequently  more 
important  environmental  factors  in  decision-making  for  the 
future  of  the  student.  While  student  competencies  are  largely 
invariant,  there  is  reasonable  opportunity  to  alter  environmen- 
tal conditions  so  as  to  attain  maximization  of  student  potentials. 
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Scope  of  the  Study 

The  sample  was  composed  of  1069  seniors  from  23  high 
schools  (see  Appendix  A)  in  North  Carolina,  representing 
each  of  the  non  Metropolitan  Economic  Areas  of  the  state. 

Twelve  white  and  eleven  Negro  schools  were  inoWded,  Selec- 
tion was  based  upon  mean  size  of  schools  offering  a compre- 
hensive curriculum  in  each  economic  area. 

Design  of  the  Report 

The  report  was  divided  into  two  major  sections.  One  in- 
vestigates the  direction  of  difference  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupational  scores  among  subsamples  of  the  respondent 
group.  The  other  deals  with  relationships  of  certain  background 
factors  to  direction  and  extent  of  difference  between  desired 
and  expected  occupations. 

Method  of  Analysis 

Three  relationships  between  desired  and  expected  occupa- 
tion were  used  as  bases  for  tests  throughout  the  report. 
Respondents  having  no  difference  between  their  occupational 
desires  and  expectations  formed  the  first  of  these  categories; 
respondents  desiring  higher  occupational  levels  than  they  ex- 
pected formed  the  second  category;  and  respondents  expecting 
higher  level  occupations  than  they  desired  formed  the  last. 

Indicated  levels  of  significance  were  obtained  by  the 
chi-square  statistic.  An  explanation  of  this  method  is  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  C, 
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Prestige  scorjs  for  levels  of  occupations  were  obtained 
from  the  Modified  North-Katt  Scale.  An  explanation  of  this 
Scale  is  found  li.  Appendix  B. 
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CCMPARISQN  CF  DIRgCTION_QF_  DIFFERENCES  BETOEEN 
DESIRED  AND  EXPECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  SCORES 
AMONG  RESPONDENT  SUBSAMPLES 

Seix-Llnked  Affects  Upon  Direction  of  Difference 

Students  provided  the  names  of  occupations  in  which 
they  desired  to  engage,  as  well  as  the  occupations  in  which 
they  expected  to  engage.  To  obtain  a standard  of  reference, 
these  occupational  titles  were  co<ied  into  prestige  ranges 
according  to  a modified  version  of  the  North-Hatt  Scale, 

Ih.':Table  1 belcw,  all  responses  were  categorized  accord- 
ing to  the  prestige  scores  of  the  respondents  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupation.  Each  of  the  three  resulting  types  of  res- 
ponse was  further  classified  ty  sex.  The  relationships  shown 
differ  beyond  the  ,001  level  of  significance. 

Table  1,  Direction  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Ex- 
pected Occupational  Scores,  Male  and  Female 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Male 

(N»ao) 

Female 

(Ua539) 

None 

52, U 

50.46 

Desired  Higher 

40.49 

35.81 

Expected  Higher 

7.07 

13.73 

er|c 
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Responses  reflected  in  Table  1 indicated  nearly  half 
the  sample  to  have  no  difference  between  their  desired  and 
expected  occupational  levels.  It  was  thought  prior  to  the 
study  that  most  respondents  would  exhibit  some  difference. 
Perhaps  a partial  answer  for  this  finding  lies  in  the  analyti- 
cal procedure  used.  Class  intervals  of  ten  were  used  in  com- 
paring the  differences.  A respondent  may  have  desired  an  oc- 
cupation with  a prestige  score  of  79#  and  expected  an  occupa- 
tion with  a prestige  score  of  70,  and  the  analytical  method  • 
used  would  indicate  no  difference. 

Approximately  equal  percentages  of  males  and  females 
responded  as  having  no  difference  between  the  prestige  level 
of  their  occupational  desires  and  expectations.  It  was  thought 
that  more  females  than  males  would  have  no  difference,  on  the 
basis  of  females  being  more  realistic  in  occupational  choice 
than  males,  a factor  compounded  by  a limited  occupational 
market  ■f'or  females. 

One  of  these  respondents  reflecting  a difference  between 
occupational  scores  78  per  cent  desired  a higher  occupational 
level  than  they  expected.  Male  responses  were  more  prominent 
than  female  in  that  category,  as  was  anticipated.  The  limit- 
ed occupational  market  and  the  normalized  household  role  of 
females  was  expected  to  reduce  the  level  of  their  desired  oc- 
cupations. 

An  unexpected  finding  reflected  in  Table  1 was  the  re- 
latively large  number  of  respondents  indicating  expectation 
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of  an  occupation  with  a higher  prestige  score  than  the  one 
they  desired.  More  than  twice  as  many  females  as  males  res»i- 
ponded  in  that  category.  Perhaps  sane  parents  encourage  their 
children  to  engage  in  higher  prestige  occupations  than  the 
children  actually  desire.  The  young  son  may  desire  to  be  a 
businessman  or  agriculture  worker,  but  his  parents  may  push 
him  tcward  being  an  engineer  or  doctor.  The  young  daughter 
may  wish  to  becone  a secretary,  but  her  parents  may  strongly 
encourage  her  to  becone  a school  teacher  or  nurse. 

Since  female  response  outnumbered  male  response  in  ex- 
pectation of  a higher  occupational  level  than  the  one  desired, 
it  may  be  that  marriage  plans  were  partly  responsible  for  that 
difference.  Marriage  is  assumed  to  change  the  occupational  out- 
look of  the  female  to  a greater  extent  than  it  does  that  of  the 
male.  A housewife  rated  lower  in  the  North-Ha tt  Scale  of  oc- 
cupational prestiges  than  many  other  occupations  and,  while 
this  hypothesis  was  not  tested,  many  females  may  expect  to 
becone  school  teachers  or  nurses,  while  they  would  rather  be 
housewives.  This  condition  may  be  related  to  the  time  at 
which  the  students  were  interviewed.  Female  high  school  stu- 
dents probably  idealize  the  normative  housewife  role,  while 
anticipating  a temporary  occupational  career. 

Race-Linked  Affects  Hppn  Direction  of  Difference 

In  Table  2 response  was  categorized  according  to  the 
three  possible  relationships  between  prestige  of  desired  and 
expected  occupation,  and  ly  race. 
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Table  2,  Direction  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Expected 
Occupational  Scores,  White  and  Negro 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

White 

(N-567) 

Negro 

(NS382) 

None 

47.97 

56.28 

Desired  Higher 

41.45 

32.46 

Expected  Higher 

10.58 

11.26 

More  Negro  than  white  respondents  were  categorized  as 
having  between  desired  and  expected  occupational  level.  It 
was  expected  that  more  whites  would  indicate  no  difference. 
Negroes  generally  compose  a scsnewhat  lower  socio-economic 
class,  and  one  would  expect  their  occupational  expectation 
level  to  be  lower,  without  a necessary  corresponding  depres- 
sion of  occupational  desire^  Negroes  apparently  recognize 
their  social  limitations  and  lower  their  occupational  desires, 
in  effect  being  more  realistic  than  whites. 

Significantly  more  whites  than  Eegroes  indicated  a de- 
sire for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected.  One  would 
think  the  reasons  for  this  finding  are  similar  or  the  same  as 
those  involved  in  more  Negroes  than  whites  having  no  difference 
in  the  desired  and  expected  occupational  level. 

Approximately  equal  percentages  of  whites  and  Negroes  in- 
dicated an  expectation  of  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  de- 
sired. On  the  basis  of  this  finding  one  may  conclude  that  race 
does  not  influence  the  group  expecting  a higher  prestige  occupe- 
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Rf>Y-T.^nVft<^  Affects  Upon  Direction  of  Difference  Among  Whites 
In  Table  3 response  was  again  categorized  according  to 
the  three  possible  relationships  between  prestige  of  desired 
and  expected  occupation,  and  by  sex  among  white  respondents. 

Table  3.  Direction  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Expected 
Occupational  Scores,  White  Males  and  Females 


Per  Cent  of  White  Respondents 

Direction  of  

Difference  Male 

(Ns255) 

None  49.80 

Desired  Higher  43.14 

Expected  Higher  7.06 


Female 

(H=312) 

46.48 

40.06 

13.46 


More  than  51  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reflected  sane 
difference  between  occupational  desire  and  expectation  levels. 

Of  those  indicating  a difference,  80  per  cent  desired  a higher 
occupational  level  than  they  expected.  These  findings  were  com- 
parable to  those  for  the  total  sample. 

Notable  results  in  Table  3 indicate  that  among  white  res- 
pondents more  males  than  females  expressed  no  difference  be- 
tween the  level  of  their  desired  and  expected  occupation.  Also, 
more  males  than  females  expressed  a desire  for  a higher  level 
occupation  than  expected,  while  a greater  percentage  of  females 
than  males  expected  a higher  level  occupation  than  desired. 
Again,  these  findings  were  comparable  to  those  involving  the 
total  sample. 
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Sex-linked] Affects  Upon  Direction  of  Difference  Among  Negroes 
Response  was  categorized  in  Table  4 according  to  the 
three  possible  relationships  between  prestige  of  desired 
and  expected  occupation,  and  by  sex  among  Negro  respondents. 


Table  4»  Direction  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Expected 
Occupational  Scores,  Negro  Males  and  Females 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Negro  Respondents 

Male 

(N=155) 

Female 

(N=227) 

None 

56.77 

55.95 

Desired  Higher 

36.13 

29.95 

Expected  Higher 

7.10 

14.10 

Less  than  45  per  cent  of  the  Negro  respondents  indicated 
a difference  in  level  between  their  desired  and  expected  occu- 
pation.  This  compares  to  the  more  than  51  per  cent  of  white 
respondents  who  expressed  such  a difference  in  Table  3.  Of  the 
Negro  respondents  indicating  a difference,  74  per  cent  express- 
ed a desire  for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  WieyodJ^eoted, 
Again  more  male  than  female  respondents  indicated  no 
difference  between  their  desired  and  expected  occupational 
level,  and  more  males  than  females  desired  a higher  level 
occupation  than  expected.  About  twice  as  many  females  as 
males  expressed  an  expectation  of  a higher  prestige  occupa- 
tion than  desired.  These  findings  were  comparable  in  both 
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direction  and  degree  to  those  obtained  when  sex  was  used  as 
a control  among  whites  and  within  the  total  sample. 

Race-Linked  Affects  Upon  Direction  of  Difference  Among  Females 
In  Table  5 resipense  was  categorized  by  race  among  females 
and  according  t«  the  three  possible  relationships  between  pres- 
tige of  desired  and  expected  occupation. 

Table  5.  Direetien  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Ebcpected 
Occupational  Scores,  Female  Whites  and  Negroes 
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Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Female  Respondents 

White 

■{N=3i2) 

Negro 

''iNs227) 

None 

46.47 

55.95 

Desired  Higher 

40.07 

29.95 

Expected  Higher 

13.46 

14.10 

Differences  amang  female  respondents,  shown  in  Table  5, 
were  very  similar  to  those  between  all  whites  and  all  Negroes 
of  the  sample,  Table  2.  Table  5 responses  indicated  more 
Negroes  than  white  to  have  no  difference  in  prestige  between 
desired  and  expected  occupation;  more  whites  than  Negroes  to 
desire  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected;  and  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions  who  expected  a higher  prestige  occupa- 
tion than  desired.  It  is  probable  that  the  findings  in  this 
table'  are  explained  by  the  same  rationale  provided  for  the 
findings  in  Table  2,  involving  all  whites  and  all  Negroes. 
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Race-Linked  Affects  Upon  Direction  of  Difference  Among  Males 
In  Table  6 recponse  waa  categorized  by  race  among  males, 
according  to  the  three  possible  rei^ationships  between  pres- 
tige of  desired  and  expected  occupation. 

Table  6.  Direction  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Expected 
Occupational  Scores,  Male  Whites  and  Negroes 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Male  Respondents 

White 

(N=255) 

Negro 

(N=155l- 

None 

49.80 

56.77 

Desired  Higher 

43.U 

36.13 

Expected  Higher 

7.06 

7.10 

Again  differences  were  similar  in  both  degree  and  direc- 
tion to  those  involving  all  whites  and  Negroes.  Percentages 
among  mles  in  this  table  were  higher  in  the  first  two  catego? 
ries  than  among  all  females,  and  the  percentages  for  females 
in  the  third  category  were  higher  than  with  males.  Of  course, 
the  differences  among  males  and  among  females  averaged  the  re- 
sults involving  all  males  and  all  females  but  the  differences 
were  related  to  race  and  sex;  not  races  within  the  sexes. 

Conclusions 
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Approximately  half  of  the  sample  response  revealed  no 
difference  between  prestige  score  of  the  desired  and  expect- 
ed occupation.  The  methodology  used  in  this  report  may  have 
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been  partially  responsible  for  this  unexpected  finding. 

Class  intervals  of  ten  were  used  in  comparing  the  prestige 
differences.  Thus,  responses  indicating  no  difference  in 
prestige  between  occupational  desires  and  expectations  may 
have  actually  ranged  from  0 to  9 points  difference.  While 
this  method  submerged  some  differences  between  desired  and 
expected  occupational  prestige,  it  may  be  defended  on  two 
bases;  (1)  it  provided  a minimum  by  which  to  gauge  the  extent 
of  prestige  differences;  (2)  it  applied  equally  to  all  parts 
of  the  sample. 

Of  the  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  response 
showing  a prestige  difference,  seme  80  per  cent  expressed 
a desire  for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected. 

The  remaining  responses  indicated  an  expectation  for  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  desired.  This  was  a somewhat  un- 
expected finding.  Perhaps  this  is  a result  of  children 
being  encouraged  by  their  parents  to  enter  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  they  desire. 

Females  may  be  considered  more  realistic  in  selecting 
occupations  than  are  males.  It  was  thought  more  females  than 
males  would  have  no  difference  in  prestige  score  between  their 
desired  and  expected  occupations.  This  assumption  was  reversed 
by  the  sample  response,  / 

With  sex  used  as  a control  variable  among  white  res- 
pondents, males  tended  to  be  slightly  more  realistic  than 
females  in  that  more  males  expressed  desires  for  occupations 
with  the  same  prestige  as  the  ones  they  expected.  Similar 
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findings  existed  when  sex  was  used  as  a control  variable 
among  Negroes.  Sex  is  of  little  explanatory  value  concern* 
ing  that  part  of  the  sample  showing  no  difference  in  prestige 
level  of  desired  and  expected  occupation. 

More  males  than  females  indicated  a desire  for  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  the  one  expected.  These  findings 
may  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  field  of  occupations  for 
females  is  more  limited  than  for  males.  Also,  many  high 
school  senior  females  may  desire  to  marry  and  become  house- 
wives (an  occupation  rated  relatively  low  on  the  North-Hatt 
Scale), while  actually  expecting  to  be  nurses,  school  teachers, 
etc.  These  same  reasons  apparently  account  for  the  finding  of 
more  females  than  males  expecting  a higher  prestige  occupation 
than  desired.  Differences  between  male  and  female  responses 
among  whites,  and  among  Negroes,  were  very  similar  to  those 
involving  the  total  sample.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
race  had  little  affect  upon  occupational  prestige  differences 
existing  between  male  and  female  responses. 

Negroes  tended  to  be  more  realistic  than  whites  in  that 
more  Negro  than  white  responses  indicated  no  difference  in 
prestige  score  between  desired  and  expected  occupation. 

Negroes  tend  to  have  their  aspirations  hampered  b7  lack  of 
opportunity,  and  consequently  probably  become  more  realistic 
in  selecting  occupations.  Responses  indicated  more  whites 
than  Negroes  desired  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  ex- 
pected. Again,  Negroes  obviously  have  less  opportunity, 
therefore  lowering  their  aspirations  to  be  more  in  line  with 
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their  expectations.  Approximately  equal  numbers  of  each 
race  indicated  an  expectation  of  a higher  prestige  occupa- 
tion than  desired. 

Differences  between  white  and  Negro  responses  among 
males,  and  among  females,  were  similar  to  those  involving 
the  total  sample.  Sex  apparently  had  little  affect  upon 
differences  existing  between  white  and  Negro  responses. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  CEgfAIN  BACKGROUND  FACTORS  TO  DIRECTION 
AND  EXTENT  OF 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  OCCUPATIONAL  SCORES 

Direction  of  Difference  and  fotellleence 

To  Investigate  the  relationship  between  Intelligence 
and  the  difference  in  ociupational  prestige  scores,  response 
was  categorized  according  to  the  three  possible  relation- 
ships between  desired  and  expected  occupational  scores,  and 
into  three  intelligence  groups.  Table  7.  The  intelligence 
groups  were  low  (I.  Q«  range  below  90),  medium  (I.Q.  range 
90-109),  and  high  (I.  Q.  range  beyond  109). 

Table  7.  Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between 

Desired  and  Expected  Occupational  Scores  to  Intelligence 


Direction  of 
Difference 

■ ■ -Ml  — _ mmrnsiL 

Per  Gent  of  Respondents 

Tnt.p1 1 < arawwH - 

Lcm 

(N-293) 

Hedim 

(N*410) 

High 

None 

55.63 

47.32 

51. U 

Desired  Higher 

33.45 

42.19 

36.65 

Expected  Higher 

10.92 

10.49 

12.21 

Response  indicated  respondents  of  low  intelligence  to  be 
more  realistic  than  those  of  high  intelligence  in  that  more  re- 
spondents of  low  intelligence  indicated  no  difference  between 
desired  and  expected  occupational  prestige  levels.  Further, 
respondents  of  medium  intelligence  were  less  realistic  in 
this  sense,  than  either  of  the  other  two  categories.  Response 
among  those  expressing  a desire  for  a higher  prestige  occupation 
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than  expected  further  substantiated  that  conclusion.  There 
was  little  difference  among  the  intelligence  groups  insofar 
as  respc  se  indicating  an  expectation  of  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  desired. 

It  was  expected  that  respondents  of  high  intelligence 
would  have  the  least  difference  betw  n desired  and  expected 
occupational  prestige  scores.  For  the  high  intelligence  group 
should  be  better  able  to  attain  their  occupational  aspirations 
and  would  be  expected  to  perceive  this.  Respondents  of  high 
Intelligence  apparently  did  have  less  difference  between  their 
occupational  aspirations  and  expectations  than  respondents  of 
medium  intelligence. 

However,  respondents  of  low  intelligence  apparently  had 
less  difference  than  either  those  of  high  or  medium  intelligence. 
Individuals  of  lower  intelligence  may  be  more  cognizant  of 
their  limitations.  In  all  probability  they  do  not  aspire  so 
high  occupationally  as  do  those  of  higher  intelligence,  thus 
tending  to  decrease  the  difference  between  their  occupational 
desired  and  expected  prestige  levels. 

Also,  students  of  lower  intelligence  are  less  likely  to 
plan  for  education  beyond  high  school.  The  high  school  seniors 
of  lower  intelligence  participating  in  this  study  probably  were 
more  certain  about  their  occupational  future  than  those  of 
higher  intelligence.  Differences  reflected  in  Table  7 may 
have  meaning,  but  were  statistically  insignificant. 
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Intelligence  and  Extent  of  Differences  Among  Those  Dealring 
A Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Expected 

In  Table  8 response  Indicating  a desire  for  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  expected  was  categorized  Into  the 
three  intelligence  groups  and  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference. 


Tab],e  8,  Relationship  of  Intelligence  to  Respondents  Desir- 
ing Higher  Prestige  Scored  Occupations  Than  Expected 


Extent  of  Difference 
Points 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Intelligence 

Low 

(N»A8) 

Medium 

(lJi:96) 

High 

(Ns34) 

1-9 

68,75 

61,46 

76.47 

10  - 19 

22,92 

32,29 

8,82 

O^er  19 

8,33 

6,25 

14.71 

Again  respondents  of  medium  intelligence  apparently  had 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  prestige  scores  of  desired 
and  expected  occupations.  As  was  anticipated  respondents  of 
high  intelligence  indicated  less  difference  between  the  prestige 
scores  of  desired  and  expected  occupations  than  did  respondents 
in  the  other  two  intelligence  categories.  Differences  shown  in 
Table  8 were  not  statistically  significant. 
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faWllWMe  aod  Extent  of  Dlfferepee  Among  Thoae  Eanaactlng 
A Higher  Preatlge  Scored  Oceupation  Than  Dealred 


Tn  Table  9 reepoDse  indioatiag  an  expectation  of  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  desired  was  categorized  into  the 
three  intelligence  groupe  and  cm  the  extent  of  the  difference. 


Table  9«  Relationship  of  Intelligence  to  Respondents  Ebqieot^ 
Ing  Higher  Prestige  Scored  Occupations  Than  Desired 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Extent  of  Difference 


Points 

Low 

(N«32) 

Mediun 

(HSU) 

High 

flN16) 

1-9 

65,62 

68,18 

81,25 

10  - 19 

21,88 

25.00 

12,50 

(hfer  19 

12,50 

6,82 

6,25 

Of  those  respondents  indicating  an  expectation  of  a high-  ; 

er  prestige  occupation  than  desired,  the  higher  intelligence 
respondents  tended  to  have  the  least  difference.  This  was 
generally  expected  on  the  basis  of  respondents  of  higher  In- 
telligence being  more  realistic  and  having  less  difference 
between  the  prestige  scores  of  their  desired  and  expected 
occupation  than  those  of  lower  intelligence.  The  differences 
exhibited  in  the  Table  were  not  statistically  significant. 
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Direction  of  Difference  and  Father's  Occupational  EreBtlee 
Score 

To  test  the  relationship  between  social  class  and 
the  differences  between  prestige  of  desired  and  expected 
occupations,  response  was  categorized  according  to  the 
three  possible  affinities  between  prestige  scores  of  de« 
sired  and  expected  occupations,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  pres-' 
tige  score  of  the  respondent's  father's  occupation.  Table  10, 
The  occupational  prestige  scores  of  the  respondent's  fathers 
were  categorized  as  low  and  high,  with  70  as  the  "breakpoint." 


Table  10.  Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between  De~ 
sired  and  Expected  Occupational  Scores  to  Prestige 
Score  of  Father's  Occupation 


Direction  of  Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Father's  Prestige  Score 

5hN760) 

High 

(NS9A) 

None 

50.93 

54.25 

Desired  Higher 

38.68 

31.91 

Expected  Higher 

10.39 

13.83 

It  was  expected  that  respondents  whose  fathers  had  high 
occupational  prestige  scores  would  exhibit  the  least  difference 
between  the  prestige  ratliigs  of  desired  and  expected  occupation. 
Usually  the  higher  the  occupational  prestige  score,  the  higher 
the  socio-economic  status  of  the  family.  Thus  it  was  thought 
that  respondents  of  the  high  occupational  prestige  families 
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would  obtain  more  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  attain 
their  occupational  goals.  Table  10  results  supported  this 
rationale,  for  more  respondents  of  high  occupational  pres- 
tige families  indicated  no  difference  between  the  prestige 
score  of  their  desired  and  expected  occupation. 

A greater  percentage  of  respondents  from  low  occupa- 
tional jirestlge  families  indicated  a desire  for  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  the  one  they  expected  to  attain. 

This  was  expected  in  that  those  of  lower  occupational 
prestige  families  probably  do  not  receive  the  opportunity 
and  encouragement >:.needed  to  attain  their  occupational  goals. 

Slightly  more  respondents  of  high  occupational  prestige 
families  than  low  indicated  they  expected  to  attain  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  the  one  desired.  Apparently  the 
high  occupational  prestige  families  tend  in  some  cases  to 
push  their  children  into  higher  prestlgs  occupations  than 
the  children  desire. 

Differences  in  Table  10  appear  to  have  educational  mean- 
ing. However,  they  were  not  statistically  significant. 

Beapondent^s  Father* a Ocoupational  Prestige  and  Extent  of 
Difference  Among  Those  Desiring  A Higher  Prestige  Occupation 
Than  Expected 

Response  indicating  a desire  for  an  occupation  of  higher 
prestige  than  expected  was  categorized  on  the  basis  of  extent 
of  difference,  and  according  to  whether  the  father's  ocoupational 
prestige  score  was  high  or  low. 
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Table  11,  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Desiring  Higher  Occupa' 
tional  Scores  Than  They  Expect  to  Prestige  Score  of 
Father's  Occupation 


Extent  of  Difference 
Points 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Father's  Prestige  Score 

Low 

(lJrl64) 

High 

1-9 

68.29 

50.00 

10  - 19 

23.78 

35.71 

Over  19 

7.93 

U.29 

The  results,  shown  in  Table  11,  indicated  that  those  res- 
pondents whose  father  had  a low  prestige  occupation  had  the  least 
difference  between  their  desired  and  expected  occupational  score. 
Since  opportunity  would  obviously  be  more  limited  for  those  frcm 
the  low  occupational  prestige  family,  they  apparently  lower  their 
occupational  desires  to  be  closer  to  their  expectations.  The 
differences  in  Table  11  were  not  found  to  be  statistically 
significant. 

Respondent's  Father's  Occupational  Prestige  and  Extent  of  Dif- 
ference Among  Those  Expecting  A Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than 
Desired 

Response  indicating  an  expectation  of  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  the  one  desired  was  categorized  on  the  basis  of 
extent  of  difference,  and  according  to  whether  the  father's  occupa- 
tional prestige  score  was  high  or  low.  Table  12. 
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Table  12.  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Expecting  Higher 
Occupational  Scores  Than  The7  Desire  to  Prestige 
Score  of  Father's  Occupation 


Extent  of  Difference 
Points 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Father's  Prestige  Score 

Lew 

(Na25) 

High 

1 - 9 

76.00 

75.00 

10  - 19 

20.00 

25.00 

Oger  19 

4.00 

0.00 

The  prestige  score  of  the  respondent's  father's  occupa- 
tion had  almost  no  affect  upon  the  extent  of  difference  among 
those  respondents  expecting  to  attain  a higher  prestige  scored 
occupation  than  the  one  desired.  Apparently  the  family  occupa- 
tional prestige  has  no  affect  upon  those  in  this  particular 
category. 

Bglationshlp  of  Father's  Educational  Level  to  Dtrectlnw  of 
Difference  Between  Respondent's  Desired  and  Expected  OeciiTMt.lnn 

Separation  of  response  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  three 
possible  directions  of  difference,  and  according  to  the  respon- 
dent's father's  educational  level.  Response  indicating  a father 
with  an  eight  grade  or  less  education  was  placed  in  the  low 
category;  ninth  through  twelfth  in  the  medium  category;  and 
over  twelfth  in  the  high  category,  Table  13. 
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Table  13.  Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between 
Desired  and  Expected  Occupational  Scores  to 
Father's  Education 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Father's  Education 

Lew 

Medium 

High 

None 

48.87 

52.03 

58.14 

Desired  Higher 

40.82 

36.63 

30.23 

Expected  Higher 

10.31 

11.34 

11.63 

It  was  expected  that  respondents  whose  fathers  had  the 
highest  educational  level  would  have  the  least  difference  be- 
tween prestige  of  desired  and  expected  occupations  for  they 
would  probably  get  more  encouragement  and  encounter  fewer  socio- 
economic banfiers  than  those  whose  fathers  had  little  education. 
This  expectation  was  borne  out  by  the  data,  as  shown  in  Table  13, 
Greater  percentages  of  respondents  indicated  no  difference  be- 
tween the  prestige  of  desired  and  expected  occupations  as  the 
educational  level  of  their  fathers  increased.  Further,  decreas- 
ing percentages  indicated  a desire  for  an  occupation  of  higher 
prestige  than  that  expected  directly  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease in  educational  level  of  the  fathers.  It  might  be  con- 
cluded that  there  is  better  preparation  and  fewer  adjustments 
to  occupational  reality  in  these  families  where  the  father  is 
better  educated. 
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Respondents  whose  fathers  had  a low  educational  level 
more  often  indicated  a desire  for  a higher  prestige  scored 
occupation  than  the  one  expected.  They  apparently  do  not  get 
the  encouragement  or  have  the  resources  available  to  expect  to 
attain  high  occupational  goals. 

The  father's  educational  level  had  little  relationship 
to  the  proportion  of  respondents  expecting  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  desired. 

None  of  these  differences  were  statistically  significant. 

Respondent's  Father's  Educational  Level  and  Extent  of  Difference 
Among  Those  Desiring  a Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Expected 

The  portion  of  response  indicating  a desire  for  a higher 

prestige  occupation  than  expected  was  categorized  on  the  basis 

of  extent  of  difference,  and  according  to  the  educational  level 

of  the  respondent's  father,  Table  14. 

Table  14,  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Desiring  Higher 
Occupational  Scores  Than  They  Expect  to  Father's 
Education, 


Extent  of  Difference 
Points 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Father's  Education 

Low 

(N=113) 

Medium 

(N-67) 

High 

(N=12) 

1-9 

63.72 

71.64 

58.33 

10  - 19 

30.09 

20.90 

25.00 

Over  19 

6.19 

7.46 

16,67 
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Respondents  whose  fathers  had  a medium  level  education 
had  the  least  difference  between  the  scores  of  their  desired 
and  expected  occupation.  Those  whose  fathers  had  a high  educa- 
tional level  indicated  more  difference  than  those  whose  fathers 
had  a low  educational  level.  Apparently  respondents  whose 
fathers  had  a hirgh.eduoatiDfial  level  tended  to  aspire  higher, 
causing  greater  differences  between  scores  of  desired  and 
expected  occupations.  Those  whose  fathers  had  a low  educa- 
tional level  may  have  tended  to  expect  lower  prestige  occupa- 
tions causing  greater  difference  between  scores  of  desired 
and  expected  occupations.  Thus  those  respondents  whose  fathers 
had  a medium  level  education  appeared  to  be  more  realistic  than 
the  other  two  categories.  Again  differences  were  not  statis- 
tically significant. 

Respondent's  Father's  Educational  Level  and  Extent  of  Difference 
Among  Those  Expecting  a Higher  Frestige  Occupation  Than  Desired 

In  Table  15,  the  portion  of  response  indicating  ai.  expec- 
tation for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  desired  was  cate- 
gorized on  the  basis  of  extenb  of  difference,  and  according  to 
the  educational  level  of  the  respondent's  father. 

Table  15.  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Expecting  Higher 
Occupational  Scores  Than  They  Desire  to  Father's 
Education 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Extent  of  Difference  Father's  Education 


Points 

Low 

(NS18) 

Medium 

fN=q) 

High 

(N«2) 

1-9 

72.22 

88.89 

50.00 

10  - 19 

22.22 

11.11 

50.00 

Over  19 

5.56 

0.00 

0.00 
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Agaliii  respondents  whose  fathers  had  a medium  educational 
level  had  the  least  difference  between  the  prestige  scores  of 
their  desired  and  expected  occupation.  Also,  respondents  whose 
fathers  had  the  highest  educational  level  had  the  most  difference. 
These  findings  were  again  apparently  due  to  the  possibility  that 
those  whose  fathers  had  a high  educational  level  expected  higher 
prestige  occupations  than  those  whose  fathers  had  a low  or  med- 
ium educational  level;  and  those  whose  fathers  had  a low  educa- 
tional level  desired  occupations  of  lower  prestige  than  those 
whose  fathers  had  a medium  or  high  educational  level.  These  dif- 
ferences were  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant# 

Relationship  of  Mother's  Educational  Level  to  Direction  of 
Difference  Between  Respondent's  Desired  and  Expected  Occupation 

Separation  of  response  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  three 
possible  directions  of  difference,  and  according  to  the  respon- 
dent’s mother's  educational  level. 

Table  16.  Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between  De- 
sired and  Ibcpected  Occupational  Scores  to  Mother's 
Education 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Mother's  Education 

Lew 

(N«32A) 

Medium 

(N-512) 

High 

(Ns92) 

None 

48.76 

51.17 

61.96 

Desired  Higher 

41.36 

36.72 

31.52 

Expected  Higher 

9.88 

12.11 

6.52 
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Response,  reflected  in  Table  16,  was  very  similar  to  Table 
13  in  which  influence  of  father's  education  was  tested.  The 
respondents  whose  mothers  had  the  highest  educational  level 
more  frequently  exhibited  no  difference  between  prestige 
scores  of  desired  and  expected  occupations.  Motivation  frcm 
parents,  highly-education  oriented  environment,  and  fewer  socio- 
economic barriers  undoubtedly  contribute  to  such  a situation. 

Respondents  whose  mothers  had  the  lowest  educational  level 
indicated  in  greater  percentage  a desire  for  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  expected.  Again  the  environmental  setting  of 
limited  opportunity  probably  accounts  for  this  fact. 

Response  indicating  an  expectation  of  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  desired  was  least  among  respondents  whose  mothers 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  education.  This  would  be  expected,  in 
that  those  respondents  would  probably  be  motivated  to  aspire 
higher.  But,  in  Table  13,  the  father's  educational  level  had 
no  influence  upon  expectation  of  a higher  prestige  occupation 
than  desired.  Possibly  the  mother's  educational  level,  and  in- 
deed the  mother  per  se,  has  more  influence  than  the  father  on 
the  child's  occupational  desires  and  expectations. 

Difference  shown  by  the  Table  were  just  b'vond  the  statis- 
tically significant  range. 

ReSEpndent's  Mother's  Educational  Level  and  Extent  of  Difference 
4song  Those  Desiring  Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Expected 

The  portion  of  response  indicating  a desire  for  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  expected  was  categorized  on  the  basis 
of  extent  of  difference,  and  according  to  the  educational  level 
of  the  respondent's  mother.  Table  17. 
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Table  17.  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Desiring  Higher 
Occupational  Scores  Than  They  Expect  to  Mother’s 
Education 


Extent  of  Difference 
Points 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
M ther's  Education 

Low 

(N=80) 

Medium 

(NelOl) 

High 

(N=12) 

1-9 

65.00 

68.32 

58.33 

10  - 19 

28.75 

23.76 

33.33 

Over  19 

6.25 

7.92 

8.34 

Just  as  was  true  of  the  father's  education,  the  educational 
level  of  the  respondents'  mothers  was  related  to  the  probability 
of  expecting  an  occupation  of  lesser  prestige  than  that  desired. 
The  reasons  for  such  a condition  are  probably  the  same  as  with 
the  influence  of  the  father's  education.  Apparently  respondents 
whose  mothers  had  a high  educational  level  tended  to  aspire 
higher,  causing  greater  difference  between  scores  of  desired 
and  expected  occupations.  Those  whose  mothers  had  a low  educa- 
tional level  probably  tended  to  expect  lower  prestige  occupa- 
tions also  causing  difference  between  scores  of  desired  and 
expected  occupations.  Therefore  those  whose  mothers  had  a medium 
level  education  appeared  to  be  more  realistic  in  occupational 
choices  than  the  other  two  categories.  The  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Reapondent's  Mother's  Educational  Level  and  Extent  of  Dif- 
ference Among  Those  Expecting  a Higher  Prestige  Occupation 
Than  Desired 

The  portion  of  response  indicating  an  expectation  of  a 
higher  prestige  occupation  than  desired  was  separated  on  the 
basis  of  extent  of  difference,  and  further  categorized  in  accord 
with  the  educational  level  of  the  respondent's  mother,  Table  18. 

Table  18.  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Elxpecting  Higher  Occupa- 
tional Scores  Than  They  Desire  to  Mother's  Education 


Extent  of  Difference 
Points 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Mother's  Education 

Low 

(N=ll) 

Medim 
(NsU)  . 

High 

(N=4l 

1-9 

63.64 

92.86 

50.00 

10  - 19 

27.27 

7.14 

50.00 

Over  19 

9.09 

0.00 

0.00 

Respondents  whose  mothers  had  a medlm  educational  level 
exhibited  the  least  difference  between  the  prestige  scores  of 
their  desired  and  expected  occupations.  Respondents  whose 
mothers  had  the  highest  educational  level  had  the  most  difference. 
Again,  these  findings  were  apparently  due  to  the  possibility  that 
those  whose  mothers  had  a high  educational  level  expected  higher 
prestige  occupations  than  those  whose  mothers  had  a low  or  medium 
educational  level.  And  those  whose  mothers  had  a low  educational 
level  desired  lower  prestige  occupations  than  those  whose  mothers 
had  a medium  or  high  educational  level.  These  differences  were 
not  statistically  significant. 
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Relationship  of  Number  of  Siblings  to  Direction  of  Difference 
Between  Desired  and  Expected  Occupation 

The  sample  was  divided  according  to  the  three  possible  direc- 
tions of  occupational  prestige  difference,  and  each  of  these  three 
divisions  was  separated  according  to  thi  imber  of  siblings  in  the 
family  of  the  respondent.  Zero  - 2 siblings  were  categorized  low, 
3-5  medium  and  over  5 high.  Table  19. 

Table  19.  Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between 
Prestige  of  Desired  and  Expected  Occupation  to 
Number  of  Siblings 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Direction  of  Difference  Number  of  Siblings 


Lou 

(N=351) 

Medium 

(N*362) 

High 

(N»21i) 

None 

51,00 

55,80 

42,72 

Desired  Higher 

36,75 

33,98 

46,95 

Expected  Higher 

12,25 

10,22 

10,33 

Differences  reflected  by  Table  19  were  significant  beyond 
the  ,02  level,  indicating  that  number  of  siblings  was  related 
to  the  direction  of  prestige  differences  between  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations.  Respondents  having  low  suid  medium  numbers 
of  siblings  more  frequently  indicated  no  difference  between  the 
prestige  of  desired  and  expected  occupations, 

A limited  number  of  children  more  often  characterizes  a 
family  of  higher  socio-economic  status.  And  higher  socio* 
economic  level  families  provide  children  with  greater  encourage- 
ment and  opportunity,  in  turn  giving  them  greater  cause  to  expect 
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to  attain  their  occupational  goals.  The  reverse  also  holds 
true.  This  rationale  may  account  for  the  observed  relation- 
ship between  number  of  siblings  and  the  direction  cf  difference 
in  prestige  of  desired  and  expected  occupations, 

A greater  percentage  of  respondents  having  a high  nunlber 
of  siblings  indicated  a desire  for  a higher  prestige  occupation 
than  expected.  Again,  it  seoas  that  a lower  socio-econcmic 
level  family  offers  less  encouragement  opportunity,  perhaps 
causing  the  child  to  feel  that  he  will  not  attain  his  occupa- 
tional goals. 

There  was  very  little  difference  among  the  proportions 
expecting  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  desired.  Apparently 
the  number  of  siblings  did  not  influence  response  appreciably 
among  this  group. 

Number  of  Siblings  and  Extent  of  Difference  Among  Those  Desiring 
a Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Expected 

In  Table  20  response  indicating  a desire  for  a higher  pres- 
tige occupation  than  expected  was  categorized  by  number  of  siblings, 
and  further  separated  according  to  the  extent  of  the  difference. 

Table  20,  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Desiring  Higher 
Prestige  Occupations  Than  They  Expect  to  Number 
of  Siblings 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Extent  of  Difference  Number  of  S^Vl^  

Points  Lew  Medium  High 

(N=71)  (N8721 (N=63) 


1-9 
10  - 19 
Over  19 


69.01 

22.54 

8.45 


66.67 

26.39 

6.94 


64.15 

26.42 

9.43 
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A family  containing  a small  number  of  children  generally 
constitutes  one  of  higher  soclo-econcoilc  standing  than  one  with 
a higher  number  of  siblings.  The  off-spring  of  these  higher 
socio-economic  class  families  tend  to  receive  more  encourage- 
ment and  encounter  fewer  barriers  in  striving  to  attain  their 
occupational  goals,  Thus^  it  would  seem  that  respondents  of 
families  with  a smaller  number  of  children  would  have  the  least 
difference  between  the  prestige  levels  of  their  desired  and 
expected  occupations.  The  findings  of  Table  20  supported  this 
hypothesis. 

Number  of  Siblings  and  Extent  of  Difference  Amonp  Thnqe  Expect- 
ing a Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Desired 

lb  Table  21  response  indicating  an  expectation  of  a higher 
prestige  occupation  than  desired  was  categorized  by  number  of 
siblings,  and  according  to  the  extent  of  the  difference. 

Table  21,  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Expecting  Higher 
Prestige  Occupations  Than  They  Desire  to  Number  of 
Siblings 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Extent  of  Difference  Number  nf  R^^^^nga 


Points 

Lew 

(N-10) 

Medium 

(N=10) 

High 

(N«8) 

1 - 9 

80,00 

60,00 

100,00 

10  - 19 

20,00 

40,00 

0,00 

Over  19 

0,00 

0.00 

0,00 
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In  Tabla  21  the  amount  of  response  was  small,  no  distinct 
pattern  was  obvious,  and  the  differences  were  statistically 
insignificant.  Apparently  the  number  of  siblings  had  little 
relationship  to  respondent  expectations  of  a higher  prestige 
occupation  than  desired. 

Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between  Desired  and 
Expected  Occupations  to  Place  of  Residence 

Response  was  catego:.ized  according  to  the  three  possible 

directions  of  dlffei’ence,  in  occupational  prestige  and  upon 

whether  the  respondent  resided  in  town  or  in  the  country. 

Table  22. 

Table  22.  Relationship  of  Direction  of  Difference  Between 
Prestige  of  Desired  and  Expected  Occupations  to 
Place  of  Residence 


Direction  of 
Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Respondents 
Place  of  Residence 

Country 

(N=606^  

Town 

(»=333) 

None 

49.01 

54.65 

Desired  Higher 

39.60 

35.U 

Expected  Higher 

11.39 

9.91 

High  school  seniors  residing  in  town  tended  to  have  less 
difference  between  the  prestige  level  of  their  occupational 
desires  and  expections  than  those  residing  in  the  country.  Town 
residents  often  tend  to  be  in  higher  socio-economic  classes 
than  country  residents,  and  this  aids  members  of  the  family  at 
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working  age  to  expect  to  more  nearly  realize  their  occupa- 
tional desires.  Also,  town  residents  have  had  more  contact 
with  the  various  occupations,  and  this  knowledge  perhaps 
causes  them  to  be  more  realistic  than  country  residents  about 
their  occupational  future.  In  Table  22  more  response  of  town 
than  country  residents  indicated  no  difference  in  prestige  be- 
tween their  desired  and  expected  occupations. 

More  respondents  of  country  than  town  residence  expressed 
a desire  for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected,  and  an 
expectation  of  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  desired.  These 
findings  probably  stem  frcm  the  same  rationale  presented  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Differences  exhibited  in  Table  22  were 
statistically  significant  beyond  the  .05  level. 

Place  of  Residence  and  Extent  of  Difference  Among  Those  Desiring 
a Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Expected 

In  Table  23  that  portion  of  response  expressing  a desire 
for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected  was  further 
divided  on  the  basis  of  respondent  residence. 

Table  23.  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Desiring  Higher  Prestige 
Occupations  Than  They  Expect  to  Place  of  Residence 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Extent  of  Difference  Place  of  Residence 

Points  Country  Town 

(H=1U) 


1-9 

65.97 

66.67 

10  - 19 

25.00 

27.78 

Over  19 

9.03 

5.55 
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Respondents  claiming  a town  residence  indicated  slightly 
less  difference  between  the  prestige  of  their  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations,  Hcwever,  the  differences  were  not  statis- 
tically significant,  and  it  might  be  concluded  that  place  of 
residence  had  little  affect  upon  extent  of  differences  among 
respondents  desiring  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  they 
expected  to  attain. 

Place  of  Residence  and  Extent  of  Difference  Among  Thosa  Eimentlnp 
a Higher  Prestige  Occupation  Than  Desired 

In  Table  24  that  portion  of  response  expressing  an  expecta- 
tion of  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  desired  was  further 
separated  according  to  whether  the  respondent  resided  in  town 
or  country. 

Table  24,  Relationship  of  Extent  of  Those  Expecting  Higher  Pres- 
tige Occupations  Than  They  Desire  to  Place  of  Residence 


Per  Cent  of  Respondents 

Extent  of  Difference  Place  of  Residence 


Points  Country  Town 

(N=18l (N=ll) 

1-  9 72,22  81.82 

10  - 19  22.22  18.18 


r 
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Less  difference  was  indicated  between  prestige  of  de- 
sired and  expected  occupations  by  respondents  residing  in 
tcwn.  Again,  respondents  in  town  appeared  to  be  more  realis- 
tic, probably  because  of  more  encouragement,  opportunity,  and 
occupational  knowledge.  The  differences  among  response  in 
Table  24  were  not  statistically  significant. 

Conoluslona 

In  this  chapter  certain  background  factors  were  tested  to 
determine  whether  they  had  any  influence  upon  direction  and  ex 

tent  of  difference  between  prestige  scores  of  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations  of  the  respondents.  In  many  cases  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  statistica.lly  significant.  However,  in  most 
cases  the  differences  seemed  to  have  direction  and  meaning. 

Intelligence 

The  intelligence  of  the  respondent  seemed  to  have  some 
relationship  to  his  desired  and  expected  occupational  prestige 
levels.  For  example,  more  respondents  of  low  intelligence 
indicated  desired  and  expected  occupations  having  no  dif- 
ference in  prestige.  Perhaps  the  less  intelligent  respondents 
were  more  cognizant  of  their  limitations,  and  thus  appeared 
to  be  more  realistic  in  selecting  occupations. 

Highly  intelligent  respondents  more  frequently  than  those 
of  medium  intelligence  indicated  no  difference  in  prestige  be- 
tween desired  and  expected  occupations.  The  more  intelligent 
individuals  probably  perceived  themselves  as  being  more  capable 
of  doing  what  they  desire. 
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Among  respondents  desiring  a higher  prestige  occupation 
than  expected,  differences  were  the  opposite  of  those  among 
respondents  indicating  no  difference  between  prestige  of  de- 
sired and  expected  occupations;  i.  e.,  respondents  of  low 
intelligence  composed  the  smallest  per  cent  of  this  category, 
and  respondents  of  medium  intelligence  the  greatest  percentage. 

Intelligence  apparently  was  unrelated  to  the  response  of 
those  who  expected  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  desired. 

In  testing  the  extent  of  difference  among  those  desiring 
a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected,  respondents  of 
medium  Intelligence  appeared  to  have  the  most  differences. 
Again,  apparently  the  low  intelligence  individuals  recognize 
their  limitations  and  lower  their  aspirations,  and  the  high 
Intelligence  individuals  perceive  themselves  as  having  the 
ability  to  achieve  their  occupational  aspirations. 

Father’s  Occupational  Prestige 

The  father's  occupational  prestige  level  should  in- 
fluence the  difference  in  prestige  between  the  respondent's 
desired  and  expected  occupations.  Generally,  the  higher  the 
occupational  prestige  of  the  father,  the  higher  the  socio- 
economic level  of  the  family,  enabling  the  Individual  to 
get  more  encouragement  and  encounter  fewer  socio-economic 
barriers  in  striving  to  attain  his  occupational  goals. 

This  rationale  was  supported  in  that  more  respondents 
whose  fathers  had  high  occupational  prestige  levels  indi- 
cated no  difference  in  prestige  between  their  desired 
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and  expected  occupations*  Also,  more  respondents  whose 
fathers  had  a low  occupational  prestige  level  expressed  a 
desire  for  a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected. 

In  testing  extent  of  difference  among  those  desiring  a 
higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected,  respondents  whose 
fathers  had  low  prestige  occupations  indicated  the  least  dif- 
ference. Since  opportunity  would  obviously  be  more  limited 
for  those  from  the  low  occupational  prestige  family,  they 
apparently  lowered  their  occupational  desires  to  be  consistent 
with  their  expectations. 

Parents'  Educational  baval 

Greater  percentages  of  respondents  indicated  no  difference 
between  the  prestige  of  desired  and  expected  occupations  as  the 
educational  level  of  their  fathers  increased.  This  was  expected, 
for  respondents  whose  fathers  had  the  highest  educational  level 
would  probably  receive  more  encouragement,  and  encounter  fewer 
socio-economic  barriers,  in  striving  to  attain  their  desired 
occupation. 

The  father's  educational  level  affected  students  who  desir- 
ed a higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected,  fc-  there  wes 
more  response  in  that  category  among  those  whose  father  had  a 
low  educational  level.  The  rationale  for  this  would  be  that 
the  respondents  whose  fathers  have  a low  educational  level 
find  it  socially  and  financially  more  difficult  to  attain 
their  occupational  aspirations. 
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The  father's  educational  level  apparently  had  no  affect 
upon  those  expecting  to  attain  a higher  prestige  occupation 
than  desired. 

For  those  respondents  desiring  an  occupation  of  higher 
prestige  than  they  expected  to  attain,  the  least  differences 
were  expressed  by  those  whose  father  had  a medium  level  of 
education.  Perhaps  those  whose  father  had  a high  educational 
level  tended  to  aspire  higher  than  they  reasonably  could  at- 
tain, and  those  whose  father  had  a low  educational  level  tend- 
ed to  expect  occupations  of  much  less  prestige  than  they  wished, 
causing  greater  differences  between  scores  of  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations.  Respondents  whose  fathers  had  a medium 
level  of  education  seemed  more  realistic  in  the  balance  they 
obtained  between  desired  and  expected  occupations. 

The  educational  level  of  the  respondent's  mother  affected 
desired  and  expected  occupational  levels  in  the  same  way  as 
did  the  father's  educational  level. 

Siblings 

Number  of  siblings  affected  the  differences  between  re- 
spondents' desired  and  expected  occupational  levels.  Respon- 
dents having  limited  numbers  of  siblings  more  frequently  indi- 
cated least  differences  between  the  prestige  of  desired  and  ex- 
pected occupations. 

A limited  number  of  children  more  often  characterizes  a 
family  of  higher  socio-economic  status.  And  higher  socio- 
econaaic  level  families  provide  children  with  greater  encourage- 
ment and  opportunity,  in  turn  giving  them  greater  cause  to  expect 
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to  attain  their  occupational  goals.  The  reverse  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  a greater  percentage  of  respondents 
who  had  a high  number  of  siblings  indicated  a desire  for  a 
higher  prestige  occupation  than  expected. 

Residence 

Respondents  of  town  residence  more  frequently  indicated 
no  difference  and  least  difference  between  the  prestige  level 
of  desired  and  expected  occupations.  Town  residents  often 
tend  to  be  in  higher  socio-economic  classes  than  country 
residents,  they  have  had  more  contact  with  the  various  occupa- 
tions, and  a greater  variety  of  occupations  is  available  in 
their  environment.  These  factors  perhaps  aid  them  in  being 
more  realistic  than  country  residents  about  their  occupational 
future. 
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APPENDIX  A 

A List  of  the  Schools  Participating  in  the  Study 

Economic  Area  I 

Bethel  School,  Haywood  County 

Economic  Area  2 

Glen  Alpine  School, Burke  County;  Lincoln  Heights  School,  Wilkes  County 
Economic  Area  3 

South  Granville  School,  Granville  County;  Mary  Potter  High  School, 
Granville  County 

Economic  Area  4& 

Ledford  High  School,  Davidson  County;  Peabody  School,  Montgomery  County 
Economic  Area  4b‘- 

Mount  Plea sant-Mc Allis ter  School,  Cabarrus  County;  Dunbar  School, 

Rowan  County 

Economic  Area  5 

Piedmont  High  School,  Union  County;  Western  Union  School,  Union  County 
Economic  Area  6 

Union  High  School,  Sampson  County;  Sampson  High  School,  Sampson  County 
Econanic  Area  7 

Murfreesboro  High  School,  Hertford  County;  Central  High  School, 

Gates  County 

Economic  Area  8 

Grantham  School,  Wayne  County,  Frink  High  School,  Lenoir  County 
Economic  Area  9 

Elise  School,  Moore  County;  Rosenwald  School,  Robeson  County 
Economic  Area  10 

Camden  County  High  School,  Camden  County;  S,  W,  Showden  High  School, 
Beaufort  County 

Economic  Area  11 

Burgaw  School,  Pender  County;  E.  E,  Smith  School,  Duplin  County 
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The  North-Hatt  Scale  of  Occupational  Prestige 

The  North-Hatt  scale  of  occupational  prestige  was  ccmplled 
from  the  response  of  a national  sample.  It  was  designed  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  people  assigned  to  a variety  of  occupa- 
tions, Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  90  occupations  given  as 
"excellent,  good,  average,  somewhat  below  average,  or  poor,"  Each 
occupation  was  then  given  a score  based  upon  the  response  to  it  by 
all  respondents.  For  example,  a physician  was  rated  93,  a county 
judge  87,  undertaker  72,  lumberjack  53,  and  bartender  44, 

This  method  of  rating  occupations  proved  very  useful,  but 
the  original  90  occupations  were  inadequate.  Several  researchers 
have  added  to  the  list,  giving  it  greater  unity.  A modified  ver- 
sion of  the  North-Hatt  scale  was  used  to  determine  the  prestige 
of  occupations  recorded  by  respondents  in  this  study. 
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APPENDIX  C 

Chi-Square  and  the  Level  of  Probability 

The  chi-square  statistic  is  used  to  determine  whether 
observed  differences  between  two  groups  are  due  to  chance. 

If  the  difference  is  not  due  to  chance  then  it  is  assumed  to 
be  a result  of  some  specific  variable,  hopefully  the  one  under 
study. 

The  value  of  the  chi-square  determines  the  level  of  signifi- 
cance at  which  it  may  be  accepted.  For  example,  a particular 
value  of  chi-square  (under  the  conditions  of  the  study)  may  be 
significant  at  the  .05  level.  This  means  that  in  only  5 times 
out  of  a hundred  would  such  a chi-square  value  be  due  to  chance 
factors  rather  than  to  the  study  variable.  The  ,01  level  usual- 
ly is  set  as  the  minimum  level  of  acceptance;  the  .01  level 
(one  chance  out  of  a hundred  that  the  result  is  not  due  to  the 
test  variable)  or  the  ,001  level  (one  chance  out  of  a thousand) 
are  much  stronger  and  more  reliable. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  I965  FARI^;  BUSLffiSS  MANAGEIO^NT  REPORT 


The  data  presented  in  the  I965  Farm  Business  Management  Report  was 
prepared  from  195  business  records  that  were  analj^zed  by  the 
individual  instructors  in  cooperation  with  the  local  farmers  enrolled 
for  classes  in  farm  management  education# 

The  following  list  of  agriculture  instructors  submitted  analysis 
reports  from  their  local  schools  2 


Department 

Instructor 

Number  of  Analysis 

Albany 

James  Kastanek 

11 

:3 

Ronald  Novotny 

5 

Browerville 

Howard  Knobloch 

1 

Cambridge 

Russell  Almendinger 

2 

Cokato 

Alan  Dalen 

4 

Dassel 

Phillip  Toedter 

3 

Evansville 

William  Wendlandt 

10 

Foley 

Lawrence  Reiten 

34 

1? 

Roland  Bjorklund 

9 

Kimball 

Leo  Wirth 

5 

Litchfield 

Arvid  Anderson 

9 

Long  Prairie 

Robert  Johnson 

22 

Melrose 

Mai  Bren 

4 

North  Branch 

Wilton  Johnson 

1 

Ogilvie 

iiUgene  Tolzman 

4 

Osakis 

Norman  Bohmbach 

8 

Paynesville 

LeRoy  Hillbrand 

2 

St#  Cloud 

Raymond  Anderson 

29 

:} 

Robert  Underwood 

27 

Totals  16  schools, 

19  instructors,  195 

farms 

There  were  additional  individual  analysis  reports  that  were  not  sent 
in  to  the  area  center  and  therefore  not  included  in  the  above  list# 

The  contents  of  the  I965  Farm  Business  ifenagement  Report  is  divided 
into  three  parts; 

1#  The  introduction^  which  is  a general  description  of  the  report  and 
the  analysis  system  used# 

2#  The  statistical  summary  of  data  from  the  information  on  195  farms 
in  central  Minnesota  counties, 

3#  A section  containing  supplementary  data,  or  other  items  related  to 
the  analysis# 

The  farm  record  used  was  the  Minnesota  Farm  Accomit  Book#  The  record 
book  includes  a depreciation  schedule  plus  cash  and  accrual  figures  on  the 
whole  farm,  as  well  as  the  parts  and  production  enterprises#  Therefore,  the 
business  analysis  presents  the  results  on  a cash  and  accrual  basis  for  the 
whole  farm  and  the  enterprises.  The  data  is  summarized  in  the  third  section 
of  the  area  report,  for  the  most  part,  in  terms  of  averages  per  groups  in 
particular  areas  of  analysis.  One  basic  factor  is  used  to  rank  the  cases  in 
a particular  grouping#  Those  most  successful  on  basis  of  the  common  basic 
factor  of  comparison  are  included  in  the  average  for  the  top  20/o  of  the  group# 
'Those  least  successful  are  in  the  bottom  20'^#  All  cases  represent  the  lOOJ^ 

rY*onn  . 
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Analysis  of  the  Cash  Statement 

The  accounting  results  on  the  cash  basis  are  reported  on  pages  9 ^ind  10 
of  the  area  report  and  on  Form  1 of  the  individual  analysis.  Cash  purchases 
and  sales  include  the  purchase  or  sale  of  fixed  assets,  as  well  as  operating 
expenses  and  income,  Net  cash  income,  total  cash  sales  minus  total  cash 
purchases,  is  the  first  financial  conclusion,  Net  cash  income  is  the  result 
of  using  all  monies  from  savings,  charge  accouiits,  long  or  short  terra  loans, 
other  credit  or  annual  sales  of  farm  production  during  a year.  The  net  cash 
is  what  remains  to  provide  the  family  living,  pay  the  debts,  make  savings  or 
acquire  capital  control  for  future  financial  progress.  Net  cash  income  is 
directly  related  to  the  circulation  of  money  in  any  business  year  or  period 
within  the  year.  Since  all  cash  income  is  money  available  for  spending  on 
acquiring  future  income,  the  total  farm  sales  are  important  to  the  community 
trade  area. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  money  circulated  in  farm  operation,  one  has  control 
of  farm  capital  resources  such  as  land,  equipment,  buildings  plus  livestock, 
crops,  feed  and  seed  not  converted  to  cash  in  a business  year.  The  difference 
or  change  in  the  total  value  of  farm  capital  resource  inventories  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  year  show  up  as  a decrease  or  an  increase  in  farm 
capital  value.  The  decrease  is  subtracted  or  the  increase  is  added  to  the  ret 
cash  farm  income.  The  summary  of  fam  capital  is  shown  on  page  28  of  the  area 
summary  and  on  Form  3 of  the  individural  analysis. 

Farmers  usually  receive  some  family  living  from  the  farm  in  the  form  of 
' meat,  milk,  eggs  or  crop  produced  on  the  farm.  The  market  value  of  these 
products  is  added  to  the  net  cash  farm  income.  It  is  generally  true  that 
farmers  board  their  hired  help.  The  cost  of  board  is  subtracted  from  the  net 
cash  income.  The  value  and  use  of  the  tarn  house  are  excluded  from  the 
business  analysis. 

Therefore,  net  cash  farm  income  plus  or  minus  the  change  in  farm  capital 
value,  plus  family  living,  minus  the  board  of  hired  help,  gives  us  the  total 
accrued  return  to  the  capital  and  family  labor  resources  used.  This  result  is 
called  the  return  to  capital  and  family  labor.  The  return  to  capital  and 
family  labor  may  then  be  broken  down  to  a specific  return  on  farm  capital, 
unpaid  family  labor  and  earnings  to  the  operator  himself. 

Although  opinions  vary,  we  have  figured  farm  capital  should  earn  5^ 
interest  on  the  investment.  The  5/^  is  figured  on  the  average  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  total  inventory  of  farm  capital.  One  should  recognize  that  depre- 
ciation charges  were  taken  in  arriving  at  end  inventor;^’.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  actual  cash  interest  cost  was  not  included  in  the  total  cash 
purchases  figure.  In  this  way,  the  earnings  expected  are  standardized  for 
analysis  of  capital  use.  It  may  also  be  correct  to  assxane  that  actual 
interest  in  total  or  on  parts  of  investment  incumbered  by  debt  may  be  more 
or  less  than  the  53^  rate  used. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  earnings  of  the  operator  himself,  we  must 
eliminate  the  value  of  unpaid  family  labor  by  assigning  a value  to  it.  By 
subtracting  the  interest  on  investment  and  the  value  of  unpaid  family  labor 
from  the  return  to  capital  and  family  labor,  we  arrive  at  operators  labor 
earnings.  The  operator  labor  aiod  management  earnings  are  the  result  of  cash 
and  accrued  material  value.  This  figure  may  correspond  to  wages  earned  by  an 
employee  on  a salaried  job. 
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Analysis  of  the  Accrual  Statements 

The  accounting  results  on  the  accrual  basis  are  reported  on  pages  11  and 
12  in  the  area  summary  and  on  Form  2 and  3 of  the  individual  analysis.  The 
basic  purpose  of  accrual  accounting  is  to  combine  and  allocate  fixed  and 
operating  costs  into  specific  areas  where  resources  of  fixed  and  operating 
capital  are  used  for  specific  purposes.  The  distribution  and  allocation  of 
costs  and  returns  in  this  system  of  analysis  is  made  specific  to  parts  within 
the  two  broad  areas  of  accrued  costs  and  accrued  returns. 

Accrued  Cost  Analysis 

The  first  area  of  accrued  cost  distribution  includes  the  use  of  land, 
machinery,  equipment  and  buildings.  This  resource  area  is  basic  to  the 
operational  and  depreciation  cost  summarized  on  page  11  of  the  area  report 
and  Form  2 of  the  individual  analysis.  Form  2 is  called  “enterprise  expenses, 
decreases  and  capital  costs.**  The  divisions  set  up  on  tae  form  for  the 
distribution  of  costs  are  based  on  the  divisions  used  in  the  five  year 
depreciation  schedule  and  the  F.  A.  22  research  form  used  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota, 

It  is  evident  that  the  divisions  used  provide  a way  of  allocating  costs 
specific  to  operational  and  asset  categories  as  the  summaiy  shows.  It  is 
also  evident  that  this  distribution  of  accrual  costs  is  not  specific  to 
production  results  on  stock  or  crop  enterprises.  It  may  be  possible  to 
develop  a simple  way  of  allocating  accrued  costs  into  livestock  or  crop 
enterprise  categories.  This  would  greatly  assist  the  need  for  information 
on  input-output  relationships  on  crop  and  stock  enterprises  beyond  the  area 
of  return  above  feed  costs  on  stock.  Some  v;ork  sheets  are  being  tried  ;dth 
individual  farm  business  analysis  work  with  the  farmer. 

The  basis  for  the  accrual  method  of  calculating  the  annual  cost  of  using 
fixed  capital  is  based  on  the  principle  that  fixed  assets  are  a separate 
manageable  account.  The  beginning  inventory,  plus  purchases  and  trades  minus 
the  sales  and  depreciation,  equal  end  inventory.  Therefore,  beginning 
inventory,  plus  purchases  and  trades  minus  sales  and  end  inventory,  equal 
depreciation.  Capital  gains  or  losses  on  specific  items  in  the  account  may 
increase  or  decrease  the  total  farm  depreciation  cost  to  the  asset  account. 

This  depreciation,  capital  gains  or  losses  reported  in  the  individual  analysis, 
should  check  against  the  income  tax  depreciation  schedule  taken  from  the  same 
farm  business  record.  The  depreciation  cost  arrived  at  is  clue  to  management 
of  fixed  capital,  taxes,  obsolesence,  replacement,  modernization  and  specific 
use  costs  of  selected  items  in  the  account. 

Form  2 of  the  individual  analysis  is  organized  to  show  the  allocation 
and  combination  of  accrued  costs  per  section  of  asset  use  as  the  assets  are 
grouped  in  the  record  book  and  farmers  depreciation  schedule.  The  purchase 
or  sale  of  land  is  not  carried  to  the  depreciation  section  of  costs  for  the 
whole  farm.  The  result  of  land  transactions  shows  up  as  increase  or  decrease 
in  capital  on  the  farm  capital  summary  on  Form  2.  The  summary  of  accrued 
costs  is  shown  on  page  11  of  the  area  report.  The  accrued  cost  per  asset 
used  is  shown  on  page  25  of  the  area  report. 
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Accrual  Returns  Analysis 


4. 


The  second  area  of  accrual  accounting  is  the  accrual  returns  and  costs  in 
the  area  of  crop  and  livestock  enterprises  that  are  summarized  on  pages  U and 
12  of  the  area  report  and  on  Form  3 of  the  individual  farm  business  analysis, 
^orm  3 IS  called  "enterprise  returns,  increases  and  labor  earnings."  The 

divisions  set  up  for  the  distribution  of  costs  and  returns  -are  based  on  enter- 
prise  categories* 

The  method  of  arriving  at  the  annual  share  of  fixed  cost  per  livestock 
enterprise  asset  is  the  result  of  handling  inventories,  sales,  purchase  and 
transfers  between  enterprises  as  a separate  account.  The  difference  between 
the  debit  and  credit  totals  in  the  enterprise  account  becomes  the  net  increase 
or  decrease.  This  system  segregates  the  fixed  costs  from  the  operaUng  costs 
use^  o ge  production  from  the  resource.  ^ adding  the  net  inventory  decrease 
or  increase  to  the  total  production,  we  have  an  accrued  return  per  enterprise. 
Feed  costs  are  transferred  directly  from  the  crop  and  feed  se^on  of  the  record 

00  0 enterprise  columns  all  on  direct  calculation  of  return  over  feed  cost 

per  enterprise. 

The  crop  and  feed  increase  is  summarized  and  calculated  to  acquire  a 
business  year  increase.  Since  this  calculation  involves  inventories,  it  is 
neccss'pr  to  calculate  the  annual  crop  increase  in  order  to  make  annual  crop 
cost  calculations. 


« m total  RbTUR  j 0\^R  FL..D  COST  CJ  aLL  nWSTOCK 

IiiCREASE  aRF  I.PORTAi,T  CLOES  TO  HAIJAGLRIaL  ABinTIES. 
Tii^n  Tz/O  FIGURhS  REPIiESEiJT  TrlE  TJO  BASIC  PRODUCTICA  AREAS  A FAK'i.  The 
balance  or  relationship  of  the  two  figiires  may  be  a clue  to  success  or  failure 
in  the  enterprise  areas  that  do  not  show  up  in  a whole  farm  result.  These  two 
figures  are,  in  general,  the  result  of  using  accrued  costs.  They  also  represent 
the  two  large  areas  of  production  on  a farm  and  as  a result  offer  one  a better 
way  to  evaluate  the  farm  management  factors  listed  on  page  28. 


The  labor  earnings  calculated  on  accrual  accounting,  or  the  cash  accounting 
system,  should  result  in  the  same  figure.  In  the  case  of  the  individual  analysis, 
the  cross  check  for  correctness  in  the  final  answer  is  that  the  operator  labor 
earnings  on  Form  1 should  agree  with  that  answer  developed  from  distribution  of 
costs  on  Form  2 and  Form  3. 


Livestock  Enterprise  Analysis 


Dairying  is  the  most  important  livestock  enterprise  in  the  central  area. 

The  heaviest  cow  population  in  lannesota  is  found  in  Stearns  and  Ottertail 
counties,  The  analysis  is  based  on  173  farmers  vrtio  milk  cows.  The  basis  for 
ranking  the  herds  was  butterfat  per  cow.  One  should  not  consider  butterfat  per 
cow  as  the  only  criteria  for  measuring  managerial  success  in  the  dairy  business. 
We  used  the  same  ranking  for  analysis  of  the  young  stock  or  "other  dairy  cattle" 
entepjrise.  We  did  not  combine  voung  stock  with  cow  herd  results.  Farm 
^sitation  indicated  combination  analysis  may  be  of  little  value  in  comparing 
livestock  programs  for  young  stock  not  used  for  herd  replacement.  Instructors 
may  oesire  a follow  up  more  extensively  on  the  relationship  of  the  dairy  enter- 
prise in  terms  of  return  p^r  dollar  feed  cost  and  related  fixed  costs. 
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The  production  of  sviine  has  taken  three  directions.  (1)  production  of 
market  boss  only  (2)  production  of  feeder  pi^js  onl;'  and  (3)  a combination 
of  selling  feeder  pigs  and  feeding  out  pigs  as  market  hogs.  Very  few  farmers 
purchased  feeders  to  be  fed  out  for  market  hogs. 


Ibe  fanns  included  in  the  market  hog  analysis  sold  very  few  or  no  feeder 
pigs.  Thus,  feeder  pig  sales  did  not  effect  the  market  hog  analysis.  The 
faras  included  in  the  feedei  pig  analysis  did  not  sell  market  hogs.  In 
addition,  we  grouped  the  farms  with  the  combj.natioii  market  hog  and  feeder 
pig  operation  into  a separate  analysis.  IT  IS  ViRY  n’dCilSSARY  THAT  IIWEOTORY 
AM!  FELD  CONSUMPTION  DATA  BE  KEPT  SEPARATELY  FOR  EITHER  TYPE  OF  HOG  OPERATION. 


of  poultry  enterprises  was  adequate  to  compile  an  analysis. 
Ml  the  operations  were  not  typ?cal  of  the  larger  sized  poultry  operations. 
The  upper  half,  of  those  in  the  analysis,  include  a few  cageMaying 
operations 


. cattle  production,  as  beef  cow  herds  or  feeder  cattle  operations, 

IS  limited  in  this  area.  Feeder  cattle  operations,  in  the  analysis,  are 
not  typical  of  usual  setups  where  the  three  main  beef  breeds  are  fed. 

Sheep  production  is  not  a major  enterprise.  'No  have  included  them  in 
the  analysis  although  there  were  only  seven  farmers  raising  sheep. 

Analysis  of  Farm  Crop  Enterprises 

^e  individual  analysis  of  the  crop  production  enterprise  is  made  on 
Form  8 at  the  close  of  the  harvest  season  in  October  or  November.  This 
procedure  is  followed  in  order  that  results  are  timely,  immediately  checked 
and  can  be  used  in  individual  or  class  instruction. 

The  resulte  of  specific  crop  cost  analysis  made  hy  some  instructors 
for  use  in  their  own  local  programs  is  not  included  in  this  summary.  Work 
sheets  are  provided  for  follow  up  on  this  by  the  local  teacher. 

Net  Worth  and  Family  Living  Cost  Data 

The  submission  of  data,  in  regard  to  the  assets  and  liabilities,  is 
a voluntiry  matter  on  the  part  of  the  fanner.  Farm  credit  knowledge  must 
be  confidentially  used  in  farm-management  instruction  a;id  planning.  We 
have  summarized  the  data  about  the  farms  where  information  was  available. 

In  order  to  make  further  study  of  the  farm  credit  situation,  we  are 
requesting  that  more  data  be  gathered  in  regard  to  types,  amounts  and 
sources  of  farm  credit  used. 


In  many  cases,  farmer's  wives  keep  track  of  living  costs  in  detail. 

■/e  have  not  summarized  the  data.  If  fanners  or  teachers  are  interested  in 
considering  these  facts  about  family  living,  they  may  be  summarized  in 
future  reports. 

Farm  Management  Measures  of  Ability 

Research  work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  develooed  a set  of 
factors  that  may  bo  used  to  measure  managerial  success  of  farm  operators. 
These  seven  factors  are  listed  on  page  28  of  the  report.  Since  the  final 
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figure  used  or  given  is  a specific  measure  resulting  from  many  factors,  the 
measure  becomes  a clue  to  problem  identification  and  more  detailed  study.  The 
factors  arc  not  mutually  interdependent  of  each  other,  nor  are  they  as  specific 
a measure  on  diversified  farms  as  they  are  on  specialized  farms.  It  is  up  to 
the  operator  to  find  out  why,  when,  where  and  how  the  results  come  about.  This 
is  a step  in  identifying  problems,  finding  the  best  of  alternative  solutions  to 
problems  and  deciding  on  a pi'-  ’ action  that  can  be  Implemented  for  most 
profitable  use  of  resources. 

The  farm  sales  volume  of  dollars  is  an  indication  of  farm  business  volume 
in  a trade  ar^'i  or  a school  district.  All  of  it  is  spent  for  fami^  living 
expenses,  debt  payments,  savings,  farm  operation 

total  farm  sales  volume  represented  in  this  report  is  93,299»55U»d^  lor  iyo:>. 
After  consideration  of  cash  operating  expenses,  increase  and  decrease  in 
capital  value,  board  of  hired  labor,  interest  on  investment, 
farm  and  the  value  of  unpaid  family  labor,  these  farmers  had  $341,490.46  ielt 
for  operator  labor  and  management  earnings.  These  per  farm  operator  labor 
earnings  may  be  considered  as  wages  paid  by  the  self-employed  businessman  to 
himself.  The  average  earnings  for  labor  were  $4,332.00  per  operator. 

The  number  of  farmers  submitting  business  analysis  by  way  of  their  local 
high  school  vo-ag  instructors  continue  to  increase  as  schools  can  acquire 
qualified  instructors  for  the  educational  work. 
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and  the  report  cover  wei^  done  by  the  graffic  art  classes  at  the  area  school. 

The  clerical  and  supply  costs  of  operating  the  program  are  paid  for  by  farmers. 
The  salary  and  mileage  costs  for  instruction  are  paid  by  the  schools  who  sponsor 
the  educational  program. 


Mditional  copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  for  25^  per  copy  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 

The  cooperative  and  progressive  work  done  by  instructors  who  have  remained 
in  the  program  is  resulting  in  growth  and  acceptance  of  this  type  of  adult 
farmer  education  in  other  schools  who  at  this  time  are  unable  to  acquire  well 
qualified  teachers.  The  cooperation  received  from  individuals  at  the  University 
of  Kinneeota,  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education,  farm  credit  agencies, 
school  administrators  and  particularily  the  farmers  is  most  necessary  and 
sincerely  apj^reciated. 


Other  fanners  not  in  this  program  may  desire  to  acquire  ii^ormation  or  want 
to  participate  in  a farm  management  instruction  program  at  their  school. 
may  contact  the  local  agriculture  dopartmant  or  the  vo-ag  program  coordinatoi-  at 

the  St.  Cloud  area  school.  . 

E.  J.  O’Connell,  Area  Vo-Ag  Program  Coordinator 

J.  K.  Kichie,  Superintendent  J.  C.  Vakefield,  Director 

Area  Vocational  Technical  School 
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Tha  System  of  Farm  Business  Analysis 
Used  at  the  St.  Cloud  Area  Vocational  School 

The  farm  business  analysis  service  used  in  conjunction  vdth  a farm 
management  education  program  includes  two  parts j (l)  the  individual  farm 
business  analysis  and  (2)  any  summary  of  data  from  individual  analysis 
prepared  by  the  area  school  analysis  center  from  individual  farm  business 
data. 


The  individual  analysis  used  at  St.  Cloud  was  developed  at  St.  Cloud 
from  a revision  of  the  work  sheets  used  in  farm  management  research  in  the 
Agriculture  Economics  Department,  University  of  Minnesota.  The  data  collected, 
the  general  system  and  the  factors  of  managerial  consideration  used  are  very 
similar.  The  revision  used  differs  in  the  organization  of  the  work  sheets, 
resulting  in  their  direct  use  as  an  individual  analysis  report  separate  from 
any  summary.  The  analysis,  as  an  instructional  or  managerial  tool,  then 
conforms  to  the  individuality  of  the  farms,  the  far"trs,  instructors  and 
instructional  activity. 

Tliere  are  two  plans  for  making  the  confidential  and  individual  analysis 
of  the  farmer’s  business  record; 

Plan  A 

1.  The  farm  record  book,  kept  by  the  farmer,  is  closed  by  the  local 
instructor  in  cooperation  with  the  farmer  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  year, 

2.  The  record  book  remains  v/ith  the  farmer  or  the  local  instructor  and 
is  not  sent  to  the  area  center, 

3.  The  individual  farm  analysis  is  prepared  by  the  local  instructor  in 
cooperation  with  the  farmer,  A copy  is  given  to  the  farmer  and  local 
instructor.  The  copy  sent  to  the  area  school  for  use  in  preparation  of  area 
summaries  is  returned  later  to  the  local  instructor.  Analysis  of  enterprises 
may  be  made  any  time  on  a lot  or  periodic  basis. 

Plan  B 

1.  The  farm  record  book,  kept  by  the  farmer,  is  closed  by  the  local 
instructor, 

2.  The  closed  record  book  is  sent  to  the  area  analysis  center.  The 
instructor  must  also  forvrard  check  sheets  in  regard  to  crop  data,  feed 
consumption  and  livestock  numbers, 

3.  The  area  analysis  center  prepares  the  individual  analysis  and  copies 
are  sent  back  to  the  instructor. 

The  preparation  of  t,he  individual  analysis  under  plan  A or  B is 
identified  with  the  individualistic  character  of  farms,  farmers  and  instruc- 
tors. This  is  in  contrast  to  the  ’’averages  per  group ' in  our  summary  report. 

In  plan  A,  the  analysis  v/ork  may  be  considered  as  timely  case  study 
necessary  for  the  teachers’  preparation  of  the  annual  instruction  program. 

It  may  provide  a practical  way  to  develope  understanding  and  usefulness  of 
farm  records  and  business  analysis  as  a tool  of  use  in  the  decision-making 
process  managers  follow.  Plan  A is  used  at  least  the  first  two  years  of 
enrollment  in  a program.  It  may  be  used  a third  or  fourth  year.  Farmers  are 
asked  to  shift  to  plan  B when  the  individual  analysis  activity  gets  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a repetitional  service  function  rather  than  an  educational  function. 
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Range  of  Operator  Labor  Earnings  on  192  Farms  - I965 


f I Each  vertical  line  = 12  farms 

; H 
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R^nge  of  ManagemGnt  Factors  in  the  High  Earnings  Group 
(Showing  contrasts  between  farms) 

High  farm 


1.  Operator  labor  earnings  $ 15855.48 

Return  to  capital  & family  labor  $ 17985.63 

2.  Crop  yield  index  121.2  ^ 

3.  Crop  selection  index  , ' 79.3 

4.  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost  $ 2.33 

!).  Animal  units  per  100  tillable  acres  -209. 

6.  Vtork  units  per  farm  466.6 

7.  Work  units  per  worker  311. 

8.  ®ower,  m-ach. , bldg.,  eqpt. , cost  per  work  imit  $ 8.45 


Range  of  Management  Factors  in  the  Low  Earnings  Group 


1.  Operator  labor  earnings  | I6O6.I6 

Return  to  capital  $1  family  labor  $ 3387.66 

2.  Crop  yield  index  132.  $ 

3.  Crop  selection  index  73. 

4.  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost  $ 1,65 

5.  Animal  units  per  100  tillable  acres  30. 

6.  Work  units  per  farm  279. 

7.  Work  units  per  worker  279. 

8.  Power,  mach. , bldg,,  eqpt,,  cost  per  vrark  unit  $ 9.79 


Low  farm 

$ 6777.65 
$ 7872.75 
156.  $ 
85.4  $ 
$ 1.44 

39. 
429.5 
245.4 
; 5.66 


ip  —4108.08 

$ -2291.33 
157.7  i 

86.9  i 
P 1.56 

24.4 

244,9 

188.4 
$ 26.78 


I 
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Cash  Statement  of  Ejcpenses 


Farmers  grouped  on 

b^sis  of  operator  labor 

earnings 

Items  of  Comparison 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Compare  to  Form  1 

Your 

of  All 

of  Top 

of  Low 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm 

Farm 

Farms 

20  ^ 

20  i 

Dairy  cows  bought 

$ 306.04 

$ 

196.36 

$ 312.86 

Other  dairy  cattle  bought 

154.08 

259.99 

101.22 

Beef  breeding  cattle  bought 

15.19 

25.42 

Feeder  cattle  bought 

283.96 

411.31 

440.31 

Hogs  bought 

186.78 

339.94 

80.66 

Sheep  bought 

13.25 

5.66 

Horses  bought 

.86 

3.47 

l.U 

Chickens  bought 

109.70 

89.55 

268.52 

livestock  breeding  fees 

103.29 

117.29 

91.95 

Mscellanoous  livestock  expense 

377.80 

432.41 

268.60 

Feed  bought 

3357.67 

4917.16 

3751.86 

Msc.  crop  expense  - fertilizer 

1099.24 

1625.11 

872.63 

Custom  vrork  hired 

666.77 

867.47 

619.59 

I'iach. , eqpt. , R.  estate  bought 

3934.20 

5891.67 

3005.29 

Gas,  oil,  grease  - farm  share 

720.84 

900.44 

706.96 

Repr, , upkp. , tractor,  truck,  auto 

475.61 

626.96 

450.73 

Repair  and  upkeep  of  real  estate 

185.06 

258.44 

179.90 

Repair,  upkeep,  crop  machinery 

361.69 

492.09 

357.53 

Repair,  livestock  equipment 

119.49 

164.32 

133.07 

I'/ages  - hired  labor 

337.09 

623.68 

229.28 

Telephone  - farm  share 

57.37 

67.49 

53.96 

Electricity  - farm  share 

247.26 

265.28 

231.09 

Taxes,  real  1-  personal  property 

585.40 

721.74 

497.37 

Farm  rent  expense 

456.10 

739.56 

186.75 

General  farm  expense 

206.47 

225.20 

190.06 

Total  cash  purchases 

$ 14415.71 

$ 

20^37.43 

$ 13062.38 

Comparison  of  Cash  Expenses  to  Cash  Income 

Average  cash  purchases 

$ 14416. -71 

$ 20337.43 

$ 13062.38 

Average  cash  sales 

$ 17185.15 

$ 

24490.82 

$ 14554.70 

Total  amount  of  cash  purchases 

made  per  dollar  cash  sales 

$ .84 

$ 

.81 

$ .93 

10. 

Cash  .statement  of  Receipts  and  Sarnings 
Famers  grouped  on  basis  of  operators  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison 

Compare  to  Form  1 Your 

/inalysis  of  lour  Farm  Farm 


Dairy  cows  sold 

Cream  sold 

'Afhole  milk  sold 

Other  dairy  cattle  sold 

Beef  breeding  cattle  sold 

Feeder  cattle  sold 

Kogs  sold 

Sheep  and  ;rool  sold 
Horses  sold 
Chickens  sold 
Eggs  sold 
Crops  sold 

Mach.,  equip,  and  R.  est.  sold 
Gas  tax  refunded 
Income  from  off  farm  work 
Miscellaneous  farm  income 
Cash  rent  received 
Total  cash  farm  sales 

-Total  cash  farm  purchases 
Met  cash  farm  income 

+Increase  in  farm  capital  (1)*  or 
-Decrease  in  farm  capital  (2)** 
+Family  living  off  the  farm 
Net  fam  receipts 

-Board  of  hired  labo/ 

Return  to  capital  and  unpaid 
famil,  labor 

“5/^  Interest  on  investment 
-Unpaid  family  labor 
Operators  labor  earnings 

*(l)  Rmbor  of  farms  with  an 
increase  in  farm  capital 

•**(2)  Number  of  farms  x-rith  a 
decrease  in  farm  capital 


Average 
of  .111 
Farms 


$ 1060.16 

41.43 
0693.95 
1013.16 
83.95 
698.51 

2292.04 

65.53 

2.32 

45.30 

713.91 

1008.39 

108.33 

142.70 

453.62 

741.04 

14.71 

$ I7I85.15 

14416.71 

$ 2768M 

^ 4092.32 

483.26 

$ 6745.33 

0 _Z9..  26 

3 6666. 07 
2145.24 
133.07 
^ 4332.76 


151 


41 


.iVerage 
of  Top 

20  p 


$ 1314.35 
104.13 
10640.30 

1515.66 

4.92 

974.84 

4859.39 

128.43 

6.53 

41.62 

690.38 

2035.77 
121.45 
167.47 
685.11 
1155.97 

44. 50 
$ 24490.82 

20337.43 
$ 4153.39 

$ 7834.06 
25.39 

425.17 
$ 12387.23 

$ 121.37 

+ 12265.36 

2663.77 

198.03 

9398.56 


35 


1 


Average 
of  Low 

20  i 


$ 865,52 
94.02 
7371.23 

632.38 
316.48 

344.20 

1242.62 

.96 

5.83 

126.64 

2213. 81 
445.73 

127.92 

136.92 
206.59 

402.18 

21.57 

$ 14554.70 

13062.38 
$ 1492.32 

$ 1955.95 

1255.01 

329.84 

$ 2523.10 

136.89 

^ 2336.21 
2104.60 

222.93 

$ 58.68 


20 


16 


Change  in  capital  on  the  cash  statement  represents  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  difference  between  the  total  farm 
beginning  and  ending  inventor^’'. 


11. 


Accrual  Statement  of  Hixpensos  and  Decreases 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Compare  to  Form  2 Your 

of  All 

of  T(xi 

of  Low 

(Machinery,  Equipment,  Buildings)  Farm 

Farms 

20  ^ 

20  ^ 

!•  Beginning  inventory 

$ 15076.57 

18307.10 

'P 

16431.68 

2*  Mach.,  equip.,  R. estate  bought 

3266.88 

5072.23 

2644.17 

3.  Total  of  1 + 2 

183^3.55 

$ 23379.33 

$ 

19125.85 

4,  Mach.,  equip.,  R.estate  sold 

A 

'P 

96.38 

$ 121.45 

$ 

61.25 

6.  Ending  inventory 

16370.51 

20950.72 

16944. 52 

7.  Total  of  4 + 5 + 6 

$ 

16466.89 

$ 21072.17 

$ 

17005.77 

8*  Depreciation  mach.,  equip.. 

buildings  (3-7) 

$ 

1876.66 

$ 2307.16 

$ 

2120.08 

9.  IJorse  feed 

10.  Custom  v;ork  hired 

$ 

666.77 

$ 867.47 

619.59 

11.  Gas,  oil,  grease  bought 

720.84 

900.44 

706.96 

12.  Repair  auto,  truck,  tractor 

475.61 

626.96 

450.73 

13 • Repair  and  upkeep  real  estate 

I85.06 

258.44 

179.90 

14.  Repair  and  upkeep  of  crop  mach. 

361.69 

492.09 

357.53 

15*  Repair  of  livestock  equipTient 

119.49 

164.32 

133.07 

16.  Electricity  - farm  share 

247.26 

265.28 

231.09 

17#  Total  operation  cost  (8  thru  16) 

'P 

4653.38 

^ 5382.16 

$ 

4798.95 

18.  Custc^i  work  inecane 

A 

192.55 

$ 437.36 

$ 

127.77 

19.  Gas  tax  refund 

142.70 

167.47 

136.92 

20.  let  operation  cost  (1?  - 18,  19) 

, $ 

43I8.I3 

$ 5227.33 

$ 

4534.26 

(See  page  25  of  report) 

21.  Livestock  breeding  fees 

$ 

103.29 

^ U7.29 

91.95 

22.  Kiscell4neous  livestock  exp. 

377.80 

482.41 

268.60 

23.  Vages  of  hired  labor 

337.09 

623.68 

229.28 

24.  Board  of  hired  labor 

79.26 

121.87 

136.89 

25«  Value  of  unpaid  family  labor 

138.07 

198.03 

222.93 

26.  Telephone  - fann  share 

57.87 

67.49 

53.96 

27.  Personal  prop*  i R. estate  tax 

535.40 

721.74 

497.37 

23.  Farm  rental  expense 

456.10 

789.56 

186.75 

29.  General  farm  expense 

206.47 

225.20 

190.06 

30.  5^  Interest  on  investment 

2145.24 

2668.77 

2104.60 

31.  Total  accrued  decreases 

operating  costs  and  expenses 

r> 

8304.72 

$ 11243.37 

4> 

3516.65 

Change  in  farm  capital  on  the  accrual  statement  of  expenses  is  specific 
to  machinery,  equipment  and  buildings. 

Change  in  farm  capital  on  the  accrual  statement  of  returns  is  specific 
to  the  inventory  change  on  each  livestock  enterprise. 


Accrual  Statement  of  Returns,  Increases  and  j^arnings 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


12. 


Items  of  Comparison 

Compare  to  Form  3 Your 

(Livestock  and  Crops)  Farm 

Average  Average 
Average  of  of  Top  of  Low 
All  Farms  20  i 20  t 

1.  ending  inventory 

$ 

9999.59 

$ 12567.00 

$ 9357.31 

2»  Livestock  sales 

5258.64 

8845.74 

3534.62 

3.  Butchered 

223  M 

233.09 

187.39 

4.  ‘iYansf erred  out 

1286.73 

.17_77..9.5 

938.61 

5.  Total  1 + 2 + 3 + 4 

$ 

16768.40 

$ 23473.78 

$ 14017.93 

6.  3egini:ing  inventor}*' 

9334.41 

) 11167.80 

4>  9535.91 

7o  Livestock  purchases 



1074.80 

1301.12 

1235.76 

d.  Transferred  in 

1286.73 

J2Z7.55. 

228.61 

y.  Total  6+7+8 

‘iWo.OO 

4i  14246^87 

$ 11710.28 

10.  Increase  in  livestock  (5-9) 

5072.40 

$ 9226.91 

V 2307.65 

11.  Livestock  products  sold 

K 

9452.14 

, 11434.31 

$ 9679.06 

12.  Products  used  at  homo 

114.43 

124.18 

109.12 

13.  Products  fed  to  stock 

169.04 

252.30 

144.06 

14.  Total  value  of  products 

P 

9735.61 

0 11811.29 

$ 9932.24 

11  + 12  + 13 

15.  Value  of  products  plus 

inventory  increase  10  + 14 

4 

14808.01 

i 21038.20 

$ 12239.89 

Daily  cattle 

$ 

3793.39 

$ 10964.64 

1 7556.04 

Other  dairy  cattle 

2481.05 

3417.71 

1621.38 

Beef  cattle 

104.24 

23.28 

293.47 

Feeder  cattle 

364.24 

675.74 

65.83 

Swine 

2427.55 

5162.41 

1071.43 

Sheep 

58.94 

125.23 

1.57 

Poultry 

577.40 

667.52 

1625.45 

ilorses 

1.20 

1.67 

4.72 

Total  value  of  products  plus 
inventoiy  increase 

A 

'P 

14303.01 

f 21038.20 

$ 12239.89 

16,  Feed  cost  for  livestock 

8532.29 

11652.50 

3134.60 

17.  Return  over  feed  cost  (15-16) 

A 

P 

6275.72 

^ 9335.70 

$ 4105.29 

13,  Crops,  seed  & feed  increase 

5889.94 

9858.01 

3967.37 

19.  Off  farm  labor  income 

260.07 

197.75 

73.82 

20.  Miscellaneous  farm  income 

755.75 

1200.47 

423.85 

21,  Total  Returns  plus  increase 

$ 13137.43 

$ 20641.93 

$ 8575.33 

(Form  3) 

22.  Total  expense  plus  decrease 

$ 

8304.72 

6 11243.37 

$ 8516.65 

(Form  2) 

23.  Operators  labor  enrnings 

$ 

4332.76 

$ 9398.56 

$ 58.68 

Relation  of  expense  + decreases 

to  retuivis  + increases 

.70 

$ .52 

C\J 

0 

1 — { 

iVi2 lysis  of  Dairy  Herd  Feed  Costs  and  Return 
Herds  grouped  on  butterfat  production  per  cow 


Items  of  Comparison  Average  of  .ivarage  Average 

Compare  to  Form  4 Your  173  of  top  of  low 

iinalysis  of  Your  Herd  Farm  Farms  20  ^ 20  ^ 


Herd  Data? 
i.umber  of  Cows  Kept 
Volume  of  Product  as  IUlk 
Volume  on  Butterfat  Basis 


29.3  33.6  26.7 

296116'<  434567#  197501# 

10971#  15234,/  7064# 


Total  Return  Per  Dollar  Feed  Cost 

Ret  Increase  in  Herd  Value 
Value  of  Total  Production 
Total  Retums-Increase-Products 
Total  Feed  Cost  Per  Herd 
Return  Over  Feed  Cost  Per  Herd 


Per  Cow  Data; 

Pounds  of  Butterfat  Produced 
Pounds  of  Milk  Produced 


Increase  in  Cow  Value 
Total  Value  of  Product 
Total  Returns -Increase+Produce 
Total  Feed  Cost  Per  Cow 
Return  Over  Feed  Cost  Per  Cow 

Total  Return  Per  Lb.  Butterfat 
Feed  Cost  Per  Lb.  of  Butterfat 
Return  Over  Feed  Cost  Per  Lb.E? 

Total  Return  Per  C;rt.  of  Ililk 
Feed  Cost  Per  Cwt.  of  Milk 
Return  Over  Feed  Cost  per 
Cwt.  ffllk 


^ 1.31 

GO 

1 — 1 

$ 1.72 

6 -242.02 

■$  -278.51 

$ -76.59 

9».9.96J2 

;*9, 75^.30 

14,872.58 

44,594.67 

6.5^11.44 

$6^64.85 

_5}412.46 

7,9o4._22 

3,798.47 

$4,341“  84 

$ 6,589.23 

$2,666.38 

356. 

45?. 

259. 

9355. 

12979. 

7055. 

-0.52 

u 

-9.02 

-2.57 

334.69 

441.J1 

240.40 

326.17 

432.29 

V 

237.83 

133.51 

215J2 

142.31 

142.66 

196.97 

A 

95.02 

$ 

.91 

.94 

$ 

.90 

$ 

.39 

.43 

.35 

3.24 

3.35 

3.00 

1^. 

1.82 

m 

1.40 

1.53 

4^ 

1.17 

,'ork  Units  Per  Herd  (10  hr. 
Return  Over  Fe-d  Cost  Per 
Work  Unit 


Da;0 


c 


293 

14.27 


336  257 

19.70  $ 


9.50 


•■Jialysis  of  Dairy  Herd  - Continued 


14. 


Items  of  Cranparison  Average  of  average  Average 

Compare  to  Form  4 Your  173  of  Top  of  low 

imaiysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm  Farms  20  ^ 20  ^ 


Feed  consumption  per  cow: 


Roughage 

2.6  T 

2.9  T 

2.4  T 

Silage 

5.  T 

5.7  T 

4.4  T 

Concentrates 

3363  i 

520? 

2519  ,/■ 

Feed  Cost  per  cow; 

Roughage 

A 

--  - ^ 

52.84 

$ 

63.04  $ 

46.35 

Silage 

33.76 

40.54 

29.63 

Concentrates 

90.76 

126.81 

60.26 

Pasture 

. 6^1i 

4.93 

6.57 

Total  feed  cost  per  cow 

f 

133.51 

235.32  i 

142.81 

Per  pound  value  of  concentrates  

.023 

A, 

f 

. 024  $ 

.024 

Average  market  price  per  cwt.  milk 



k 

3.33 

3.42  $ 

3.09 

Graphic  Comparisons  on  Dairy  i*.n-igement 


Pounds  of 
Butterfat 
Per  Cow 

Pounds  of 
Mlk 
Per  Cow 

Feed  Cost 
Per  Cwt. 
of  hilk 

Feed 
Cost 
Per  Cow 

Return 
Per  Dollar 
Feed  Cost 

, 550  # 

15900 

— 

. $3.45 

— 

1 $330. 

— $2.80 

I 

Lj 

i 

' 510 

, 14700 

h“ 

j 3.20 

1 

i 300. 

] 

--j  2.60 

1 ; 

; 470 

|-i  13500 

1 

1 

1 2.50 

j 

i 270. 

i 

! 

■ 2.40 

j 

: 430 

i— i 12300 

j , 

i 

\ 

1 2.35 

r 

i 

i 240. 
1 

— 2.20 

1 

390 

|— 1 11100 

r- 

j 2.10 

! 

L- 

} 

1 210. 

i 

j-i  2.00 

I 350 

9900  _ 

1 

(Ave. ) !— 

i 1.85 

1 , 

u.. 

130. 

U*  1.80 

j 

310 

j 

1— i 8700 

f" 

j 1.60 

V 

1 ! 

150. 

1 

1 ! 

I--1  1.60 

1 f 

1 

270 

7500 

l-J 
, 1 

1.35 

' 1 

'i-j 

r 1 

120. 

U 1.40 

1 

} 

I j 

230 

j 6300 

LJ 

[ i 

1.10 

H 

90. 

! i 

j-J  1.20 

1 > 

1 

r*-; 

; ( 

190 

;-|  5100 

1 

.85 

I i 

60. 

1.00 

1 

1 

148 

■-i  3900 

( 

U .90 

m. 

ERIC 
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15. 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  OttiOr  Dairy  Cattle 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  butterfat  production  per  cow 


of  Com’oarison 
Conparo  to  Form  6 
iinaiysis  of  Your  Farm 


On  Basis  of  Animal  Unit 3 
Increase  in  value  per  a,u. 

Feed  cost  per  a.u. 

Return  over  foed  cost  per  a.u, 

.umber  of  animal  units 
.umber  of  work  units 
x*et  return  per  work  unit 

Feed  consumed  per  a.u. 

Roughage 

Silage 

Concentrates 
4 Ilk  products 

Feed  costs  per  a.u. 

Roughage 

Silage 

Concentrates  , 
mik  I oducts 
Pasture 
Total 

On  Basis  of  Total  Enterprise; 
Increase  in  value  per  enterprise 
Feed  cost  per  enterprise 
Return  over  feed  cost  per 
enterprise 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 
Roughage 
Silage 

Concentrates 
I. ilk  products 


Your 

Farm 


.average  of 

173 

Farms 


uverage  of 
Top 
20  jb 


i:.verage 
of  Low 

20  i 


# 153.74 

+’ 

182. 52 

130,44 

100.4i 

iz^gz 

93.52 

_ 53.’25 

57.45 

18.7 

22.3 

16. 

65.4 

78.1 

56. 

$ 15.26 

16.50 

$ 10.57 

1.8  T 

1.8  T 

2.2  : 

3.2  T 

4.  T 

2.8 : 

1141. 

1627.  § 

750.  , 

341  # 

418  # 

411 

^ 33.20 

$ 

35.68 

i 35.58 

, ...  21.57 

27.98 

13.3? 

28.37 

42.08 

IS.62 

11.34 

14.62 

15. 18 

, 

4.71 

$ 100.49 

$ 

125.07 

$ 93.52 

J 2.722.96 

i 

3,910.06 

$ 2,073.17 

1.812.34 

2,633.04 

11^25.0^ 

910.62 

h 

1,272.02 

$ 643.12 

...  ..  ^ 1.65 

1, 

1.60 

V 1.50 

32.5  T 
62.7  T 
21326  i 


36.5  T 

89.4  T 


35642  / 10779 


33.8  T 

52.7  T 


Feed  costs  por  enterj^rise 
Roughage 
Silage 

Concentrates 
.ilk  products 
Pasture 
fotal 


^ 


^ 


5619  # 

7863 

6340 

610.27  + 

764.61 

573.13 

407.67 

639.51 

269.34 

521.74 

879.50 

273.66 

173.16 

256.64 

218. 09 

. SiriO 
,812.34  ^ 

• 2,^3. 04 

s>1,425.05 

The  method  of  handling  young  stock  varies  considerably  from  those  who  raise 
better  quality  heixi  replacements  to  those  who  sell  young  stock  off  as  market 
cattle.  Because  of  the  variationj  we  haven't  combined  young  stock  with  dairy 
cow  figures. 


O 

ERIC 
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it'ecd  Costs  snd  Returns  on  Beef  Breeding  Cattle  Herds 


Compare  to  Form  6 
nalysis  of  Your  Farm 


Your 

Farm 


Average  of 
4 Farms 


Number  of  animal  units  21 

Pounds  of  beef  produced  5698  If 


Increase  in  value  of  herd  ^ 1333 • 31 

Total  feed  cost  for  herd  395.77 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  herd  $ 437,54 


Return  per  dollar  feed  cost  $ 1.74 


Total  return  per  animal  unit  ^ 72,49 

Feed  cost  per  animal  unit  48,31 

"Return  over  feed  cost  per  animal  unit  ^ 24,18 


Total  number  of  work  units  73*4 

Return  over  feed  per  wori;  \.mit  7.H 


Feed  consumed  per  animal  unit 

Concentrates  388  # 

Silage  1.9  T 

Rougiiage  .9  T 


Value  of  feed  consumed  per  animal  unit 

Concentrates  ^ 7*45 

Silage  11.95 

Roughage  if.  96 

Pasture  6.27 

Idlk  products  4,63 

Total  feed  cost  | 48.31 


Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 

Concentrates  6548  ,f 

Silage  ' 31.1  T 

Rougnage  ' 13.8  T 


Feed  costs  per  ct.terprise 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 
Pasture 
Kilk  products 
Total  feed  cost 


I 136.40 

196.56 

339.81 

116.75 


$ 895.77 


17. 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Feeder  Cattle 
Fanners  grouped  on  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 


Items  of  Comparison 

verage  ( 

cf  Average 

Average 

Compare  to  Form  6 

lour 

11 

of  Top 

of  Low 

Analysis  of  Your  Fam 

Farm 

Farms 

20  $ 

20^ 

On  basis  of  , 

Increase  in  value  per  cvrt. 

26.85 

i)  25.61  ^ 

31.27 

Feed  cost  per  ewt# 

18. 50 

12.75 

26.73 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  cwt. 

---  - 

' 8.35 

^ I2T86  $ 

4,54 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 

1.60 

S 2«12  ^ 

1.17 

Feed  consumed  per  cwt. 

Roughage 

.14  T .17  T 

.1  ' 

Sili^'O 

.69  T .27  T 

1.5  ' 

Concentrates 

855  i 

1— 1 

572  , 

ililk  products 

1 

} 4 1 

• 

Feed  costs  per  cwt. 

Roughage 

2.30 

$ 2.42  $ 

1.51 

Silage 



4.19 

1.66 

9.14 

Concentrates 

11.61 

8.23 

16.08 

Pasture 

.33 

.18 

ililk  products 

.07 

.26 

Total 

....  ^ 

18,50 

P 12.75  $ 

26.73 

On  basis  of  tot'll  enterprise 

Increase  in  value  per  enterprise 

..  V 

5020.75 

$ 2403.02  i 

4131.16 

Feed  cost  per  enterprise 

1603.33 

1208.^ 

3556.07 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  enterprise 

~ ^ 

1417.42 

; 1194.19  ^ 

575.09 

Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 

Roughage 

27.9  T 

16.4  T 

4 T 

Silage 

166.6  T 

21.7  T 

292  T 

Concentrates 

86463  # 

49143  # 54100  # 

Mlk  products 

152  # 

558  # 

Feed  costs  per  enterprise 

Roughage 

.4 

4> 

5^5.91 

V 240.83  $ 

82.00 

Silage 

990.32 

140.83 

1757.31 

Concentrates 

1946.87 

766.31 

1716.76 

Pasture 

110,45 

25.00 

— 

Milk  products 

9.73 

35.86 

Total 

$ 3603.33 

f 1203.83  p 

355^7^ 

ilumbcr  of  animal  units 

56. 

14. 

70. 

xiumber  of  work  units 

45.7 

24.9 

29. 

Return  over  feed  per  work  uiait 

1. 

33.02 

P 49.95  0 

18.16 

Founds  of  beef  produced 

18662  .f 

9985  1 11744  ;• 

Cost  per  cx;t* 

.h 

. ? 

18.02 

y 20.50  41 

15.71 

Soiling  price  per  cwt. 

21.24 

■P  0,54  4 

19.96 

18 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Cheep 


Compare  to  Form  6 lour  average  of 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm  7 Farms 


dumber  of  animal  units  11,9 

Increase  in  value  of  herd  $ 1504.82 

Total  feed  cost  913.97 

Uet  return  over  feed  cost  $ 590. 85 

Total  return  per  dollar  feed  cost  $ 1,75 

dumber  of  work  units  17.8 

Met  return  per  work  unit  $ 21.19 


Feed  consumed  per  enterprise 
Concentrates 
oilage 
Roughage 


16739  # 

26  T 
17.6  T 


Feed  costs  per  enterprise 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 
Pasture 
Total 


$ 332.37 

182.93 

379.39 
19.28 
$ 913.97 


Feed  consumed  per  animal  unit 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 


2095  # 

2.  T 
1.4  T 


Feed  costs  per  animal  unit 
Concentrates 
Silage 
Roughage 
Pasture 
Total 


$ 21.28 
13.37 

39.26 

-M2 

$ 78.00 


9 


Animal  unit  = 7 sheep  or  14  lambs 


Fc<,d(:’r  Costs  -'.nd  Returns  in  I-roducinfj  Feeder  Pigs 
Farmers  grouped  on  return  por  dollar  feed  cost 


Items  of  Comparison  average  of  ..verago  Average 

Compare  to  Form  5?  Your  4?  of  Top  of  Low 

r'knilysis  of  Your  Firm  F.irm  F'irms  20  % 


I'I’jmbcr  of  litters  per  farm 

27. 

22. 

16.5 

i»umber  of  pigs  born  per  litter 

9. 

9.4 

8.2 

dumber  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 

6.7 

7.1 

6. 

PercGiit  death  loss  on  pigs 

25  fo 

22.5 

^ 26.5  ; 

fJumber  litter  farrowud  per  sow 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

Pounds  of  pork  produced 

9437 

5319 

4313 

from  sows 

2937 

1670 

1956 

from  pigs 

6550 

3649 

2357 

Humber  of  feeder  pigs  sold 

183 

162 

89 

Average  weight  of  feeders  sold 

37  ,f 

36  f 

30  # 

Price  received  per  feeder  pig 

$ 14.69 

: 15.13 

? 13.41 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

$ 2.7^ 

■V  4.32 

1.43 

Total  returns  per  litter 

$ 139.92 

$ 132.51 

$ 107.91 

Total  feed  cost  per  litter 

56.99 

30.80 

72.17 

Return  over  feed  cost  per  litter 

$ 82.93 

V 101.71 

35.74 

Total  return  per  weaned  pig 

$ 21.14 

A 19.34 

$ 18.33 

Total  feed  cost  per  weaned  pig 

3.65 

4.55 

11.93 

Rdturn  over  feed  cost  per  weaned  pig 

$ 12.49 

i 14.79 

3 6.35 

Sow  + pig  feed  consumed  per  litter 

2326  1 

1192  § 

3053  # 

Sow  + pig  feed  consumed  per  pig 

3^6  if 

180  # 

485  # 

Pig  feed  eaten  per  weaned  pig 

60  ,f 

23  # 

68  # 

Hiomber  of  work  units  per  farm 

59.5 

48. 

36.4 

lie  turn  over  feed  cost  per  xrork  unit 

$ 36.96 

$ 47.08 

$ 16.48 

20. 


Feed  Cost  and  Return  on  Market  Ho[js 
Farmers  ^rouped  on  return  over  feed  cost  per  cwt. 


Items  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Form  5 M 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm 

Average  of 
Your  24 

Farm  Farms 

Average 
of  Top 

20  -p 

Average 
of  Low 

20  i 

Total  Pounds  of  pork  produced 

29177 

22959  # 

9226  # 

Total  value  of  pork  produced 

4> 

6529.68 

a 

5633.55 

•p 

1823.01 

Total  feed  cost  of  production 

2562.74 

2441.72 

1332.89 

Return  over  feed  per  enterprise 

3166.94 

3191.33 

$ 

490.12 

Return  per  doll-r  feed  cost 

A 

1.93 

y 

2.50 

$ 

1.36 

Total  return  per  cwt*  of  pork 

$ 

22.39 

y 

24.19 

p 

18.99 

Total  feed  cost  por  cwt.  of  pork 

11.^2 

10.47 

10.04 

lie  turn  over  feed  per  cwt.  of  pork 

V 

y 

14.15 

p 

5.01 

Feed  consumed  per  cv;t.  of  pork: 
Corn 

261  } 

169  # 

336  # 

Grain 

84 

89 

113 

Commercial  feed 

15a 

141.8 

168 

"S7 

Sub  total 

4% 

399.8 

Skim  milk 

11 

- 

55 

Roughage 

4 

21 

42'0.8  f 

6^,f 

Total  pounds 

511 

i^eed  costs  per  cwt.  of  pork2 
Corn 

A. 

4.80 

9 

3.00 

$ 

6.17 

Crain 

1.76 

1.91 

2.02 

Commercial  feed 

5.12 

4.94 

4.91 

Pasture,  skim  milk,  roughage,  silage 

.24 

•1? 

.88 

Total  cost 

$ 

11.92 

A 

10.04 

$ 

13.98 

Total  number  of  work  units 

58.5 

45.8 

$ 

19.5 

Return  above  feed  per  work  unit 

. $ 

52.35 

4 

70.77 

24.85 

Number  of  farms  that  farrowed  sows 

17 

4 

2 

Number  of  sows  farrowed  per  farm 

11.5 

11 

2.2 

lanber  of  litters  farrowed  per  sow 

1 

.8 

.6 

i umber  of  pigs  farrowed  per  litter 

6.2 

7.5 

3. 

^.'.uTiiber  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 

4.9 

6.7 

2.2 

Percent  death  loss  on  pigs 

15  i 

8.2  ^ 

n.7 

Number  farmers  buying  feeders 

5 

1 

1 

Total  weight  of  feeders  bought 

1855 

125 

98 

Average  cost  per  cwt.  of  feeders 

9.19 

$ 

12.20 

$ 

6.67 

Average  weight  of  market  hogs  _ 

236 

244 

235 

Average  price  received  per  cwt. 

$ 

20.10 

$ 

19.19 

p 

18.93 

.iverage  number  of  animal  wAts 

31.1 

23.2 

11.7 

21. 


Feed  Cost  a;id  Return  on  Mixed  Production  of  Market  Hogs  & Feeder  Pig 
Farmers  grouped  on  return  over  feed  cost  per  cwt. 


Items  of  Canparison 
Compare  to  Form  5 M 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm 


\verago  of  Average 
Your  13  of  Top 
Farm  Farms  6 Farms 


Average 
of  Low 
7 Fanns 


Total  pounds  of  pork  produced 

Total  value  of  pork  produced 
Total  feed  cost  of  production 
Return  over  feed  per  enterprise 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

Total  return  per  cwt.  of  pork 
Total  feed  cost  per  cwt,  of  pork 
Return  over  feed  per  cwt,  of  pork 

Feed  consumed  per  cwt,  of  porki 
Com 
Grain 

Commercial  feed 
Sub  total 
Siam  milk 
Roughage 
Silage 

Total  pounds 

Feed  costs  per  cwt.  of  pork; 

Com 

Grain 

Commercial  feed 

Pasture,  sldn  milk,  roughage,  silage 
Total  cost 

Total  number  of  animal  units 
Total  number  of  work  units 
Return  above  feed  per  work  unit 

Number  of  farms  that  farrowed  sows 
lhanber  of  sows  farrowed  per  farm 
Number  of  litters  farrowed  per  sow 
.lumber  of  pigs  farrowed  per  litter 
ihmber  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter 
Percent  death  loss  on  pigs 

Number  farmers  buying  feeders 
Total  weight  of  feeders  bought 
Average  cost  per  cwt.  of  feeders 

Average  weight  of  market  hogs  sold 
Average  price  received  per  cwt, 

Number  sold. 

Sows 


23119  18621  -S  26973  if 


$ 6729.20 

6004.81 

$ 734-9.54 

. 3118J2 

2087.06 

4002.00 

$ 3^.88 

t 

V 

3917.75 

$ 3347.54 

$ 2.21 

a. 

'P 

2.72 

P 1.78 

ro 

CO 

• 

0 

32.25 

$ 25.66 

, 

12.27 

1^2i 

^ 15.37 

$ 

19.98 

P 11.43 

245  # 

247  if 

245  # 

85 

82 

88 

m 

m 

202 

503 

468 

535 

14 

30 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5ii  if 

oo|i 

5^  ff 

$ 4.67 

$ 

4.94 

$ 4.43 

1.66 

1.65 

1.67 

6.85 

5.41 

3.09 

.27 

.04 

$ 13.33 

•f 

12.27 

ii>  14.23 

39.5 

34.3 

43.9 

58.8 

42. 

73.1 

6 70.62 

> 

90.99 

p 53.15 

11 

6 

5 

18 

19 

18 

1.2 

1 

1.3 

9 

8.9 

9 

6,8 

6.6 

7 

22.9  ^ 

26.7  fi 

19.6  ^ 

2 

2 

9751  # 

0 

9751  If 

$ 35.30 

- 

ip  35.30 

165.5  i 

184.6  # 

149  If 

$ 22.28 

22.09 

,j>  22.44 

14 

18 

11 

100 

93 

106 

er|c 


22. 


Feed  Costs  and  Returns  on  Poultry  Flocks 
Farmers  ara  grouped  on  basis  of  return  per  dollar  feed  cost 


Items  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Form  7 
analysis  of  Your  Farm 


Your 

x^am 


Average  number  of  hens  kept 
Percent  death  loss  on  hens 
Humber  of  chicks  bought  or  hatched 
Number  of  pullets  bought 

Increase  in  value  of  total  flock 
Value  of  eggs  produced  by  the  flock 
Total  returns  per  flock 
Total  feed  cost  per  flock 
Return  above  feed  cost  per  flock 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

Total  return  per  hen  kept 
Feed  cost  per  hen  kept 
Return  over  feed  cost  per  hen 

Total  return  per  dozen  eggs 
Peed  cost  per  dozen  eggs 
Return  above  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs 

i-ggs  produced  per  hen  kept 

.'iverage  price  received  per  dozen  eggs* 

Total  number  of  work  units 

Aeturn  above  feed  cost  per  work  unit 

Feed  consuned  per  hen 
Grains 
Supplements 

Total  weight  of  food  per  hen 

Peed  consumed  per  dozen  eggs 
Grains 
Supplements 

Total  weight  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs 

Feed  cost  per  hen 
Grain 

Supplements 
Total  cost 

Feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs 
Grain 

Supplements 

Total  cost  “ 


•verage  of 

xiverage 

Average 

16 

of  Top 

of  Low 

Farms 

8 Farms 

8 Farms 

1492 

2763 

222 

18.9  $ 

16.9  i? 

20.8^ 

323 

593 

71 

804 

1137 

63 

y *1601.30  p 

-3280.12 

y -82.47 

— 2522t22 

14590.91 

391.32 

5351.05 

11310.79 

4584,68 

8561.52 

607.85 

y-216.53 

$ 1266.37  $ 

27^^9.27 

- 4 


.94 

3.31 

2.28 

-.07 

.23 

.2B 

-.05 


1.27 

4.67 

2-22 

1.12 

.26 

.20 

7^ 


'4> 


162 

.27  V 

131.7 

5.94  ^ 


119.2 
_li.8  > 
135. 


11.2  i 

i.j, ; 

12.3  if 


2.41  4; 
3.38  ^ 


.21  $ 
.OZ 
.28  s 


218 

.29 

219.8 

11.21 


.60 

1.96 

hll 

-1.26 

.20 

•22 

-.15 


107 

$ .25 

43.5 

■p  .66 


90.  } 

148.4  if 

~-A8.5r^ 

10&.r5# 

# 

4.9,^ 

17.3  if 

1.  # 

1.2  if 

5.9f 

18.5  if 

2.32 

p 2.51 

ll22 

3.55 

4>  3.22 

.13 

P .28 

ipl 

.20 

p .35 

23. 


Distribution  of  .'ork  Output  and  Livestock  Production 
Farms  grouped  on  basis  of  operators  labor  oarnings 


"items  of  Comparison  Average  ,\vorago  Average 

Compare  to  Form  8 Your  of  All  of  Top  of  low 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm  Farm  Farms  20  ^ 20  ^ 


Distribution  of  work: 

Daily  cows 

Other  dairy  cattle 

Beef 

Feeders 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

Total  work  units  on  stock 
Total  work  units  on  crops 
Total  work  units  per  farm 


263.8 

289.1 

245.1 

59.3 

77. 

48.3 

6.3 

1.1 

7.4 

6. 

6.8 

6.3 

26.9 

52.7 

11. 

.7 

1. 

- 

.2^ 

19.  S 

10.9 

379. 

%.5 

329. 

484. 

592. 

85.6 

5l4i5 

Distributic.i  of  animal  units 
Dairy  cows 
Other  dairy  cattle 
Beef 
Fefeders 
■Jogs 
Sheep 
Poultry 

Total  animal  units  per  farm 


26.4 

23.9 

24.5 

17.1 

22. 

13.8 

2.3 

.3 

2.2 

4.4 

8. 

5.2 

13. 

27.6 

6.2 

.5 

1. 

- 

3. 

2.4 

90.2 

So.4 

Total  tillable  acres  per  farm 

Humber  of  animal  units  per  tillable  acre 

Average  number  of  workers 

Work  units  per  worker 


1?6.  250.1  137. 

.71  .462  .437 

1.4  1.5  1.3 

361.8  402.  321.1 


Humber  of  fork  Units  for  Classes  of  Livestock  end  Acres  of  Crops 


Livostock 

.JO.  of  'fork  Units 

Crops 

le.  of  work  Units 

Dairy  cattle 

10. 

Per 

cou 

AlfAlfa 

.6  Per  A 

Other  dairy  stock 

3.5 

Per 

a,u. 

Other  hay 

.4 

Beef  Breeding  herd 

3.5 

Per 

a,u. 

Corn  hogged 

.4 

Feeder  cnttle 

•25 

Per 

cwt. 

Corn  shredded 

1.5 

Sheep-flock 

1.5 

Per 

a.u. 

Corn  silage 

1.  Per  A 

Sheop-feoders 

.3 

Per 

cut. 

Grass  silage 

.4  Per  A 

Hogs-mo.rket 

.2 

Per 

cwt. 

Com  husked 

.7  Per  A 

Feeder  pigs -large 

2. 

Per 

litter  to  40# 

Soybean-grain 

.5  Per  A 

Feeders-from  100^ 

1. 

Por 

feeder 

Small  grain 

.5  Per  A 

Kens 

20. 

Per 

100  hens 

Turkeys 

.5 

Per 

100  lbs. 

One  /uiii:.ul 

Unit  equals: 

1 

Cow  - bull 

2 l/2""Sows 

2 

Other  dairy 

5 Market  hogs 

A work  unit  is 

based 

on 

1 1/4  3ocf  cows 

10  Pigs 

10  hours.  An  animal 

unit 

3 1/3  Other  beef  cc 

ittlo  7 Sheep 

is  based  on  the  amount  of 

1 

Feeder  steer 

14  Lambs 

T.D.il.  consumed. 

1100#  Turkeys 

50  Hens 

>1 
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25^ 


Operation  Costs  for  Farm  Power,  Buildings  and  Equipment  Use 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Items  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Form  2 
Analysis  of  Your  Farm 


Your 

Farm 


Truck 
Tractor 
Electrici c/ 

Auto  - farm  share 
Total  power  cost 

Crop  machinery 
Livestock  equipment 
Building  and  fences 
Total  non-power  cost 

Net  operation  cost 

(Power,  machinery,  equipment 
and  building  costs) 


Breakdoim  of  power  costs  including  depreciation 
Mechanization  in  relation  to  work  units; 


Total  power  cost  per  work  unit 
Crop  machinery  cost  per  work  unit 
Livestock  equipment  cost  per  w.u. 
Building  cost  per  work  unit 
Total  power,  machinery,  equipment 
and  building  cost  per  work  unit 


Tractor  cost  per  harvested  acre 
Crop  machinery  cost  per  harv,  acre 
Total  tractor  and  machinery  cost 
per  harvested  acre 


$ 


average 
of  All 
Farms 

Average 
of  T(^ 

20  i 

Average 
of  Low 
20  $ 

603.87 

$ 

742.88 

$ 

555.18 

988.38 

1109.05 

1029.76 

247.26 

265.28 

231.09 

345.00 

368.63 

396.69 

2184.51 

$ 

2485.84 

$ 

2212.72 

1054.77 

1313.05 

$ 

1094.56 

397.96 

479.84 

445.22 

680.39 

948.60 

781.76 

2133.^2 

$ 

2741.49 

$ 

2321.54 

4313.13 

A 

5227.33 

■h 

4534.26 

4.76 

$ 

4,33 

$ 

5.52 

2.27 

2.29 

2.72 

.81 

.84 

1.11 

1.46 

1.67 

2.01 

9.30 

$ 

9.13 

$ 

11.36 

7.52 

$ 

5.89 

9.34 

6.88 

9.95 

15.29 

$ 

12.77 

4> 

19.29 

End  inventory  value  of  power, 
machinery,  equipment  and 
buildings  per  farm  worker 


^ 12479.60  $ 13882.30  $ 14154. ?4 
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Five  Yc«''.r  Average  Yields  (Base  Period  1960-64) 

(For  Use  in  Preparation  of  F'’.rr  Crops  iUial^^sis  Form  8) 


County 

Data 

All  Corn 

Hay (2)  Grain 

Silage 
(1/7  of 
com) 

Soy 

Scans 

Oats 

B:jq 

Barley 

Flax 

All 

VJheat 

Anoka 

2.0 

53 

7.6 

14 

39 

16 

Benton 

1.7 

49 

7. 

16 

42 

16 

18 

— 

22 

Chisago 

2.3 

57 

8.1 

13 

51 

16 

28 

— 

22 

Douglas 

2.1 

45 

6.4 

16 

45 

20 

34 

10 

23 

Hennepin 

2.7 

60 

8.6 

19 

55 

19 

33 

— 

25 

Isanti 

2.1 

57 

8.1 

15 

49 

18 

29 

— 

22 

Kanabec 

2.0 

51 

7.3 

14 

41 

15 

29 

— 

21 

Meeker 

2.3 

61 

8.7 

20 

54 

19 

37 

14 

24 

Milacs 

1.9 

47 

6.7 

12 

46 

14 

26 

12 

24 

ilorrison 

1.6 

44 

5.3 

12 

34 

16 

21 

— 

20 

Ottertail 

1.5 

41 

5.9 

16 

42 

19 

34 

11 

24 

Sherburne 

1.9 

43 

6.1 

13 

38 

18 

— 

— 

20 

S'^earns 

2.1 

49 

7. 

14 

44 

17 

31 

9 

22 

Tor.d 

1.9 

43 

6.1 

15 

43 

18 

28 

11 

21 

Wadena 

1.4 

37 

5.3 

12 

31 

18 

30 

— 

12 

Wright 

2.9 

58 

8.3 

19 

52 

18 

34 

13 

25 

Minnesota 

2.1 

61 

3.7 

21 

47 

19 

34 

11 

25 

(1)  Data  selected  from  ‘‘Minnesota  Agricultural  Statistics'  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

(2)  The  more  the  alfalfa,  the  greater  the  average  yield* 

(3)  Approximately  I/7  of  the  bushed  corn  yield  equals  tons  of  silage* 

(4)  Approximately  2000  lbs  hay  equals  6OOO  lbs  silage  equals  8000  lbs  green 
chop* 


Crop  Classification  System  Used  on  Form  8 


Class  A (lOO;^)* 

Class  B (50^) 

Class  C (Z5f>) 

Class  D (0  f,) 

.'ilfalfa  Hay 

Corn  silage 

Oat  silago 

Small  grains 

Alfalfa  Silage 

Sweet  corn 

Non-legume  hay, 

'Wild  hay 

iUfalfa  Pasture 
Corn  Grain 

Soybeans 

pasture  or  silage 

Govt.  Programs 

Work  Units  Per 

Crop  acre  (U.  of  Plinn. ) 

Alfalfa  silage 

1. 

r (•  ,ii  chop  forage 

.4 

Grass  silage 

1. 

Small  grains 

.5 

Corn  silago 

1. 

;\lfalfa  hay 

.6 

Corn  husked 

.7 

Other  (non-log. ) hay 

.4 

Corn  hogged 

.4 

Fallon 

.5 

Corn  shredded 

1.5 

♦This  is  a weighting  system  used  for  class  of  crops. 
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1965  Th‘''romc-tcr  Chart  of  Managomcnt  Measures 


Using  your  figures  from  the  analysis,  locatx>  your  standing  with  respect 
to  the  various  measures  of  farm  organization  and  management  efficiency#  The 
averages  for  all  farms  included  in  this  sxmraary  are  located  between  the  linos 
across  the  center  of  this  page#  Those  with  loss  operations  may  not  register 
efficiency#  Farm  management  factors  arc  duos  to  problems  in  operation  and 
organization# 


Return 

Livestock 

Vork 

Work 

Pow. jMach. , 

Crop 

Crop 

Per 

Units 

Units 

Units 

t • j Bldgs  • g 

Libor 

Yield 

Choice 

$100 

Per 

Per 

Por 

Lxp.  Per 

Lirnings 

Index 

Index 

Food 

100  A. 

Firm 

Worker 

Work  Unit 

ERIC 


28. 


Mclsures  of  Farm  Organization  and  Management  iifficiency  1965 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Factors  of  Comparison 
Compare  to  Your 
Individual  Analysis 


Average  Average 
Your  of  All  of  Top 
Farm  Farms  20  ^ 


Average 


of  Low 
20 


1,  Operator  labor  earnings 
Return  to  capital  and  labor 

2,  Crop  yield  index  based  on 

5 year  county  average  3rields 

3»  Crop  selection  index  or  percent 
of  land  in  high  return  crops 

A,  Return  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 
on  all  productive  livestock 

5.  Productive  animal  units 

per  100  acres  tillable  land 

6.  Total  work  units  per  farm 

(a  work  unit  = a 10  hour  day) 

7.  Total  work  units  per  worker 

3,  Power,  machinery,  equipment  and 

building  cost  per  work  unit 


) 4382.76  $ 9398.56  $ 

$ 6666.07  $ 12265.36  $ 


117.2^ 
65.  -t> 
1.76  $ 
71. 

434.  • 
361.3 


127.3 

73.6  $ 
1.85  $ 
46.2 

592. 

402. 


9.30  $ 9.13  $ 


Statement  of  r'arm  Assets,  Liabilities  and  ifet  Worth 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Compare  to  Form  3 Average  Average 

Analysis  of  Your  Farm 

Farms  20 


58.68 

2336.21 

114. 7 jg 

65.2  $ 

I. 56 

43.7 

414.6 

321.1 

II. 36 


Average 
of  Low 


20  $ 


Ending  inventory  values: 
Land 

Equipnent  and  buildings 
Livestock 

Crop,  seed  and  feed 
Total  farm  capital 


Farm  liabilities 
Wumbor  of  farms  reporting 


12637.89 

$14394.60 

$ 

12212.30 

16370.51 

20950.72 

16944.52 

9999.59 

12567.00 

9357.31 

4638.16 

7234.94 

$ 

3146. 51 

43646.15 

$ 551^7.26 

41660,64 

16697.27 

$ 23005.05 

$ 

18909.41 

98 

10 

21 

33781.09 

$ 53596.35 

$ 

28719.92 

98 

10 

21 

er|c 


Net  worth  per  farm 
Number  of  farms  reporting 


I 


29. 

A Four  Year  Cornarison  of  Farm  liauageinunt  Factors 
Farmers  grouped  on  basis  of  operator  labor  earnings 


Group  1 Average  all  farmers 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1.  Operator  labor  earnings 

$ 

4382.76  $ 

2463.26  $ 

2813.49  $ 

3749.23 

Return  to  capital  3c  labor 

$ 

6666.07  $ 

4562.38  ; 

4971.73  ; 

5449.34 

2.  Crop  yield  index 

117.2  11, 

30,8  ^ 

123.5  $ 

131.3  ^ 

3.  Crop  selection  index 

65. 

59.9  i 

60.2  $ 

64,2  ^ 

4,  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

on  all  livestock 

$ 

1.76  $ 

1.58  $ 

1.61  $ 

1.71 

5.  Productive  a.u,  per  100  acres 

71. 

43. 

41. 

43. 

6,  Total  work  units  per  farm 

484. 

486.6 

447.8 

446. 

7.  Work  units  per  worker 

361.8 

369.4 

326.5 

34a. 

8,  Net  operating  cost  per  w.u. 

$ 

9.30  i 

3.28  $ 

9.69  $ 

9.84 

Group  2 Top  20^ 

1,  Operator  labor  earnings 

$ 

9398.56  $ 

6833.92  ^ 

6415.34  $ 

7331.07 

Return  to  capital  & labor 

‘P 

12265.36  $ 

9702.48  ^ 

9004.48  $ 

9654.73 

2.  Crop  yield  index 

127.3  ^ 

108.9  i 

130.1  $ 

136.1  i 

3.  Crop  selection  index 

73.6 

69.6  p 

59.9 

65.1  JS 

4,  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost 

on  all  livestock 

$ 

1.85  $ 

1.75  $ 

1.82  $ 

1.92 

5.  Productive  a.u,  per  100  acres 

46.2 

37.9 

37.9 

46. 

6.  Total  work  imits  per  farm 

592. 

598.33 

587.9 

573. 

7»  Work  units  per  worker 

402. 

403.6 

365. 

419. 

8.  Net  operating  cost  per  w.u. 

$ 

9.13  $ 

8.01  $ 

9.03  $ 

8.45 

Group  3 Low  20jJ 

1,  Operator  labor  earnings 

$ 

58,68  $ 

-1582.10  1 

-471.56  $ 

419.99 

Return  to  capital  & labor 

$ 

2336.21  $ 

544.38  $ 

1855.18  $ 

2014.93 

2,  Crop  yield  index 

114.7  11, 

65.9  ^ 

120.1  ^ 

134.5  1> 

3.  Crop  selection  index 

65.2  ^ 

66,1  ^ 

54.2  i 

62.3  ^ 

4,  Return  per  dollar  feed  cost' 

on  all  livestock 

$ 

1.56  $ 

1.27  $ 

1.33  $ 

1.46 

5,  Productive  a.u,  per  100  acres 

43.7 

40.5 

33. 

46. 

6,  Total  work  units  per  farm 

414.6 

473.8 

350.8 

400. 

7.  Work  units  per  worker 

321.1 

354.6 

278.3 

320. 

8.  Net  operating  cost  per  w.u. 

$ 

11.36  $ 

10.07  $ 

12.67  $ 

11.64 

ERIC 
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Part  I.  A Vocational  Education  Program 
for  the  State  of  Michigan 


Introduction 


The  need  for  a greater  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of 
both  youth  and  adults  for  today’s  world  of  work  is 
everywhere  becoming  recognized.  As  important  as  gen- 
eral education  is  for  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  preservation  of  our  culture  and  way  of  life,  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  great  majority  of  people  who  must 
operate  our  machines,  shops,  and  offices  and  provide 
our  services.  More  and  more  occupations  require  skills 
and  specialized  knowledge  for  which  there  must  be 
prior  training. 

The  relative  increase  in  the  demand  for  people  with 
skills  and  the  relative  ..decrease  in  demand  for  those 
without  skills  or  with  obsolete  skills  are  logical  results 
of  the  technological  advance  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a long  time.  The  present  increase  in  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological advance,  including  automation,  and  the  accom- 
panying population  explosion  have  only  magnified  them. 
As  a consequence,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  re- 
main unemployed.  They  consist  of  high  school  graduates 
as  well  as  school  dropouts,  adults  who  have  been 
squeezed  down  and  off  the  employment  ladder,  women 
wishing  to  enter  or  reenter  employment,  the  culturally 
disadvantaged,  and  other  groups  that  might  be 
identified. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  as  complex  as  the 
industrial  order  itself.  The  lack  or  the  immobility  of 
any  essential  resource,  including  skilled  labor,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lack  of  entrepreneurial  ingenuity  and 
enterprise,  may  check  the  growth  of  the  economy  before 
it  can  possibly  provide  enough  jobs  suitable  for  the 
many  unskilled  now  out  of  work.  But  insofar  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  one  common  cause  for  unem- 
ployment is  lack  of  a salable  skill.  The  choice  for  many, 
therefore,  may  be  either  to  acquire  a salable  skill  or  to 
settle  down  on  public  aid  as  a way  of  life. 

Because  of  the  present  acuteness  of  unemployment, 
society  has  become  preoccupied  with  providing  short 
intensive  training  programs  for  one  or  another  of  the 
groups  of  unemployed,  and  rightly  so.  But  over  and 
over  again  such  attempts  at  training  have  been  blocked 
by  the  lack  of  training  essentials:  there  may  be  no 
f facilities,  equipment,  or  materials;  no  curriculum;  no 
; instructional  aids;  or  indeed  no  teachers.  These  are 
products  of  educational  systems  and  institutions  and  of 


years  of  experience  and  development,  the  lack  of  which 
cannot  be  overcome  easily  or  quickly. 

The  development  of  an  auequate  vocational  educa- 
tion system,  therefore,  is  prerequisite  to  a successful 
program  of  training  and  retraining.  How  to  provide 
such  a system  as  an  integral  part  of  total  education  and 
avoid  deadend  tracks  for  those  who  take  vocational 
training  constitutes  one  of  the  major  educational  chal- 
lenges of  the  present  day. 

For  reasons  that  are  explicable,  Michigan  has  only 
recently  come  to  realize  the  severity  of  its  need  for  a 
well-conceived  statewide  program  of  vocational-tech- 
nical education  for  all  of  its  people.  The  vigor  of  the 
state’s  economy  and  the  ability  of  its  industries  to  absorb 
large  numbers  of  the  unskilled  and  the  semiskilled  on 
its  assembly  lines  obscured  the  fact  that  so  many  ill- 
prepared  people  are  In  our  midst.  The  result  is  that 
Michigan  has  taken  no  firm  steps  toward  developing  a 
system  of  vocational  education  for  all  of  its  people, 
although  it  is  beginning  to  do  a great  deal  of  thinking 
about  it.  Michigan  is  fortunate  that,  in  the  meantime, 
a heterogeneous  mixture  of  vocational  education  insti- 
tutions has  not  developed.  The  way  is  open  to  design 
a system  especially  suited  to  Michigan  and  to  implement 
it  with  a minimum  of  investment  loss  and  of  disturbance 
to.  established  interests. 

For  help  in  determining  what  to  suggest  for  Michigan 
that  will  make  vocational  education  and  training  for  the 
world  of  work  an  integral  and  effective  part  of  the  state’s 
total  educational  system,  we  have  looked  to  experience 
elsewhere  throughout  the  nation.  The  great  forces 
alluded  to  above  — the  pace  of  technological  change 
and  the  population  explosion  — and  the  ever-growing 
economic  and  social  problems  of  unemployment  that 
have  resulted  from  them  have  come  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  well-informed  citizens  and  educators. 

Most  of  the  large  industrial  cities,  where  the  prob- 
lems are  most  concentrated  and  acute,  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  make  vocational  education  and 
training  an  integral  part  of  their  educational  objectives. 
Some  of  the  eastern  states  with  long  industrial  experi- 
ence, such  as  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York,  are  actively  engaged  in  expanding  their  programs 
in  one  way  or  another  into  statewide  systems  of  voca- 
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tional-technical  education  for  secondary  school  youth, 
out-of-school  youth,  and  adults. 

California’s  experience  in  coping  with  its  great  influx 
of  population  over  the  past  35  years  has  resulted  in  a 
unified  comprehensive  system  of  high  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  and  adult  training  programs  that  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  recent  experience  in  some  of  the 
southeastern  states  in  developing  a system  of  area 
schools  for  carrying  vocational-technical  education  to 
the  people  is  most  challenging;  the  experience  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  and  the  thinking  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  other  states  In  the  Middle  West  also  have 
much  to  suggest. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
other  states  make  the  direction  in  which  Michigan 
should  go  in  its  planning  quite  clear.  Furthermore,  so 
fast  have  the  problems  grown  and  so  rapidly  has  the 


thinking  of  educators  risen  to  match  the  problems  that 
our  suggestions  for  Michigan  have  become  in  no  way 
novel  or  unorthodox.  In  fact,  we  should  emphasize  that 
this  entire  report  presents,  not  primarily  a set  of  recom- 
mendations emanating  from  us,  but  rather,  a prediction 
as  to  the  course  of  action  towards  which  Michigan  will 
inexorably  be  forced  to  move.  We  are  motivated  to 
make  the  report  simply  by  the  conviction  that  the  state 
will  meet  its  problems  more  effectively  and  more  eco- 
nomically if  it  approaches  them  systematically  and  with 
foresight  than  if  it  drifts  into  a frantic  piecemeal  solu- 
tion to  each  manifestation  of  the  problems  as  points  of 
crises  arise.  The  problems  of  training  for  the  world  of 
work  are  with  us,  and  they  are  growing  in  intensity  with 
every  passing  day.  The  experience  of  other  states  is 
making  clear  what  courses  of  action  are  necessary,  and 
the  time  for  Michigan  to  act  has  arrived. 
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Conclusions,  Suggestions,  and  Recommendations 


For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  we  present  here  our 
major  conclusions,  suggestions,  and  recommendations 
without  argument  or  support.  In  doing  so,  we  trust  that 
those  who  appraise  and  pass  judgment  upon  them  w»ll 
first  read  the  full  report. 

A Mature  System  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Michigan 
Purpose 

Vocational  and  technical  education  must  be  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  total  education,  which  it  is.  Total 
education  should  introduce  school  yonth  to  the  world 
of  work  along  with  the  world  of  the  fessions  and  of 
culture.  It  should  enable  youth  to  move  into  their  next 
role  in  life  whether  that  be  to  attend  college,  the  pro- 
fessional school,  or  the  vocational-technical  school;  or 
to  enter  directly  into  employment.  But  there  should  be 
no  deadend  tracks. 

The  educational  system  should  provide  adults  and 
out-of-school  youth,  wherever  they  may  live,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  general  and  vocational-technical  training  or 
retraining  while  on  the  job. 

The  system  should  provide  the  facilities,  the  curricula, 
the  teaching  skills,  and  the  organizational  knowledge 
required  for  such  special  short  courses  and  crash  train- 
ing programs  as  are  constantly  being  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unemployed  and  others  needing  them. 

Institutions  Needed 

The  institutions  needed  are  (1)  the  comprehensive 
area  postsecondary  and  adult  education  institution,  lo- 
cated ultimately  at  the  heart  of  every  commuting  area 
in  the  state;  (2)  the  comprehensive  high  school,  which 
every  high  school  should  strive  to  be;  and  (3)  the 
cooperative  area  vocational  facility  or  education  center 
located  at  the  heart  of  every  commuting  area  that  is  not 
yet  able  economically  or  otherwise  to  support  a post- 
secondary institution.  The  center  would  be  in  fact  an 
embryo  postsecondary  and  adult  education  institution. 

The  comprehensive  area  postsecondary  and  adult 
education  institution.  The  hub  of  the  whole  vocational 
education  system  of  tomorrow,  by  whatever  name  it  is 


called,  will  be  the  comprehensive  area  postsecondary 
and  adult  education  institution.  The  national  trend  is  in 
this  direction,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  clear.  Most 
individual  high  schools  cannot  offer  the  variety  of  pro- 
grams needed.  More  and  more  vocational-technical 
courses  beyond  the  high  school  level  are  needed.  The 
public  favors  later  initial  employment  than  at  high 
school  graduation.  Employers  favor  the  older  em- 
ployee and  the  one  who  has  taken  his  vocational  train- 
ing at  a postsecondary  institution.  The  postsecondary 
institution  will  have  better  facilities  and  a more  special- 
ized staff  in  many  fields  than  the  high  schools  can  have. 
For  these  reasons,  more  and  more  youth,  when  post- 
secondary education  is  available  to  them,  are  likely  to 
postpone  their  vocational  training  until  after  high  school 
graduation.  Adults  tend  to  favor  the  postsecondary 
institution  over  the  high  school  for  their  training  and 
retraining  for  the  additional  reasons  that  the  teaching 
methods  and  the  professional  climate  may  be  more  to 
their  liking. 

The  logical  institution  to  provide  area  postsecondary 
and  adult  education  services  in  Michigan  is  the  modern 
community  college.  Such  an  institution  must  not  be 
confused  with  its  predecessor,  the  two-year  liberal  arts 
junior  college,  which  still  prevails  throughout  much  of 
the  Middle  West.  The  modern  community  college  is  a 
comprehensive  institution  serving  a commuting  area  by 
offering  the  services  that  the  people  need. 

Michigan  now  has  16  community  colleges,  two  more 
are  under  organization,  and  others  are  being  planned. 
They  are  the  state’s  only  area  institutions. 

By  action  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Michigan  community  colleges  are  author- 
ized  to  provide  the  five  programs  of  (1)  guidance, 
counseling,  and  placement;  (2)  lower  level  college 
transfer  courses;  (3)  training  preparatory  to  employment 
or  impiovement  in  employment,  and  retraining  to  meet 
technological  change;  (4)  continuing  education  for  cul- 
tural, civic,  and  avocational  growth;  and  (5)  community 
services.  These  are  the  services  more  and  more  widely 
expected  of  the  modern  community  college. 

The  Michigan  community  colleges  are  struggling  to 
attain  the  modern  concept  of  their  purpose.  The  1963 
bulletin  entitled.  The  Role  and  Character  of  Michigan 
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Community  Colleges,  prepared  by  the  Michigan  Council 
of  Community  College  Administrators,  opens  with  the 
following  paragraphs: 

A community  college  is  a locally  controlled, 
public,  two-year  institution  of  higher  education 
which  offers  broad,  comprehensive  programs  of 
instruction  for  persons  of  post-high-school  age, 

A community  college  expands  opportunities  for 
education  beyond  the  high  school  by  (1)  offering 
programs  in  occupational,  technical,  and  semi- 
professional  training  for  students  planning  .0  enter 
a vocation  as  well  as  the  first  and  second  year  col- 
lege academic  courses  for  students  planning  to 
transfer  to  four-year  colleges  or  universities,  (2) 
adhering  to  an  “open  door”  general  admission  pol- 
icy but  being  selective  in  those  whom  it  retains, 
graduates  and  recommends  for  placement,  (3)  re- 
sponding to  the  particular  educational  needs  of  the 
community  it  serves,  (4)  drawing  upon  its  com- 
munity’s total  resources  in  organizing  its  instruc- 
tional programs,  (5)  enrolling  students  on  a full  or 
part-time  basis,  and  (6)  offering  day  and  evening 
classes  and  programs  of  instruction,  and,  if  eco- 
nomically feasible,  on  a year-round  basis, 

The  foregoing  statement,  although  a compromise 
statement,  is  a long  step  ahead.  It  reflects  a clear  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  community  college  leadership  to  as- 
sume the  new  responsibilities. 

In  our  opinion,  the  statement  is  lacking  in  one 
respect.  It  omits  a service  that  has  attained  considerable 
importance  in  the  less  densely  populated  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia and  has  started  in  a small  way  in  Michigan 
itself.  It  is  for  the  community  colleges  to  open  their 
facilities  to  the  high  schools  of  their  respective  areas, 
on  a sound  contractual  basis,  for  appropriate  secondary 
courses,  either  academic  or  vocational,  hat  the  indi- 
vidual high  schools  cannot  afford  to  offer.  The  com- 
munity colleges  can  thereby  serve  as  area  education 
centers  for  the  high  schools  of  their  areas.  If  they  should 
not  do  so,  parallel  area  institutions  must  develop  to 
serve  the  high  schools,  for  the  area  institution  consti- 
tutes the  only  known  device  by  which  training  beyond 
that  which  the  individual  high  school  can  offer  may 
be  made  available  to  youth  or  adults. 

The  state  of  Michigan  must  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  there  is  a modern  community  college  or  an  area 
vocational  education  center  in  the  heart  of  every  com- 
muting area. 

The  comprehensive  high  school.  Every  high  school 
should  be  comprehensive.  It  should  provide  such  ele- 
mentary and  preparatory  vocational  programs  as  class 
enrollment  and  cost  will  justify.  Particularly  where 
there  is  no  postsecondary  or  secondary  area  institution 
within  commuting  distance,  it  should  provide  such  after- 
noon and  evening  training  programs  for  adults  and 
out-of-school  youth  as  are  needed  and  which  the  school 


is  equipped  with  facilities,  curriculum,  and  qualified 
staff  to  teach. 

Not  many  individual  high  school  districts  are  large 
enough  to  afford  an  adequate  vocational  education 
program.  They  can  only  do  so  through  area  institutions 
serving  the  high  schools  of  their  areas  or  by  coopera- 
tively developing  shared  facilities  with  other  districts. 

The  secondary  vocational  education  center.  The 
high  school  districts  of  those  commuting  areas  that 
cannot  yet  support  community  colleges  to  serve  them 
as  vocational  education  centers  should  plan  to  act 
cooperatively  as  early  as  possible  and  feasible  and  or- 
ganize secondary  vocational  education  centers  to  serve 
as  their  collective  departments  of  vocational  education 
for  the  benefit  of  youth  and  adults.  Such  centers  are 
virtually  embryo  community  colleges,  and  they  should 
be  organized  and  located  with  that  in  mind. 

Metropolitan  area  special  high  schools.  The  Detroit 
public  school  system,  with  its  nine  school  districts  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  board  of  education  and  one 
superintendent  of  schools,  is  already  implementing  a 
citywide  program  of  comprehensive  secondary  educa- 
tion that  possesses  a great  deal  of  promise.  The  plan  is 
that  all  high  school  programs  shall  be  genuinely  com- 
prehensive and  include  such  preparatory  and  basic 
vocational  courses  as  the  need  dictates.  In  order  to 
make  this  possible,  certain  high  schools,  designated  as 
special  district  high  schools,  are  to  specialize  in  those 
vocational  courses  that  are  exceptionally  costly  and  for 
which  the  demand  is  relatively  small  and  offer  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  district.  Certain 
t>f  these  special  district  high  schools  may  serve  as  city- 
wide high  schools  and  offer  such  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  economy  but  for  which  the  demand  is  still  smaller. 
Students  wishing  to  take  special  courses  are  to  transfer 
to  the  appropriate  special  district  high  school  for  all  of 
their  work. 

The  community  colleges  are  not  built  into  this  pro- 
gram; they  are  not  asked  to  serve  as  vocational  educa- 
tion centers  for  the  high  schools.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  community  colleges  in  Detroit  proper  and 
only  two  in  nearby  suburbs.  The  two  could  not  begin 
to  supply  the  services  required.  But  beyond  this,  it 
appears  from  experience  elsewhere  that  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  fully  comprehensive  and  special  district 
high  schools  can  be  afforded,  the  high  schools  may  best 
serve  themselves.  Even  if  community  colleges  were 
available,  high  school  students  could  not  be  transferred 
to  them  for  all  of  their  courses,  and  transporting  stu- 
dents to  a community  college  for  a single  course  would 
likely  prove  impracticable. 

Any  outstate  school  district  or  group  of  school  dis- 
tricts with  two  or  more  high  schools  could  follow  the 
Detroit  plan  and  ask  the  high  schools  or  some  of  them 
to  specialize  in  certain  costly  vocational  courses  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  If,  however,  the  community  college 
system  develops  throughout  the  state  as  it  should,  those 


districts  with  a community  college  in  theii  midst  should 
look  to  the  community  college  first  for  such  courses; 
or  if  a community  college  is  contemplated  in  the  future, 
it  would  seem  wiser  to  organize  and  build  a vocational 
education  center  to  serve  the  several  high  schools  in 
anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  the  community 
college. 

Flexibility  of  the  Total  System 

The  system  proposed  is  extremely  flexible,  and  it 
lends  itself  to  a minimum  of  duplication  of  facilities  and 
of  economic  waste.  Furthermore,  much  time  and  effort 
will  be  saved  by  knowing  in  advance  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  going. 

Our  proposal  is  that  community  colleges  be  estab- 
lished at  the  heart  of  commuting  areas  throughout  the 
state  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  afforded,  and  that,  as 
one  of  their  community  responsibilities,  they  serve  as 
education  centers  for  the  high  schools  of  their  respec- 
tive areas  and  make  available  to  high  school  students 
the  more  advanced  and  more  costly  vocational  (and 
other)  courses  that  the  high  schools  individually  cannot 
afford  to  offer.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  schools  in 
those  commuting  areas  that  do  not  yet  have  community 
colleges  should  establish  cooperative  area  secondary 
vocational  education  centers  to  serve  them  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  community  colleges. 

The  development  of  the  two  approaches  simulta- 
neously will  facilitate  the  spread  of  comprehensive 
education  throughout  the  state;  and  the  two  institutions, 
the  community  college  and  the  education  center,  should 
gradually  meet  and  ultimately  blend  into  the  total 
educational  system.  Furthermore,  if  it  should  develop 
that  the  community  colleges  prove  unable  or  unwilling 
to  perform  the  area  services  needed  by  the  high  schools, 
we  should  expect  the  cooperative  area  vocational  educa- 
tion centers  to  take  the  field  and  in  time  to  develop  into 
comprehensive  postsecondary  institutions. 

Recommendations  for  Implementation 

The  state  of  Michigan  has  a long  way  to  go  before  it 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  network  of  secondary  and 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  that  can  carry  a 
comprehensive  program  of  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cation to  all  of  the  people  in  all  areas  of  the  state. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  objective  of  educa- 
tion and  training  for  the  world  of  work  be  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  as  a deliberate  goal  of  the  Michigan  edu- 
cational system.  The  action  needs  to  be  supported  by  all 
of  the  leaders  in  government  and  education  from  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  the  officials  and  boards  of  com- 
munity colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  to  all  such 
groups  as  professional  associations  and  parent  teacher 
associations. 

Strong  action  and  leadership  by  the  State  Legislature 
will  mean  much;  indeed  it  will  make  or  break  any  pro- 
gram that  is  undertaken. 


1.  The  Legislature  must  determine  the  public  insti- 
tutions to  be  used;  that  is,  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
area  vocational  education  centers,  the  postsecondary 
area  institutions,  and  the  four-year  baccalaureate  and 
professional  institutions. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  specify  the  fields  of  opera- 
tion of  each  of  these  institutions. 

3.  The  community  college  should  be  unequivocally 
established  as  Michigan’s  postsecondary  area  institu- 
tion, assigned  to  supply  the  comprehensive  educational 
programs  and  community  services  that  have  come  to  be 
expected  of  comprehensive  area  institutions.  It  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  two-year  lower  division  college  work 
and  to  technical  and  vocational  programs  of  not  more 
than  3 years  in  length  leading  to  an  associate  degree. 
It  should  be  prohibited  by  law  from  evolving  into  a 
four-year  baccalaureate  institution. 

4.  The  Legislature  should  determine  the  priority  of 
the  establishment  of  the  several  institutions  in  new 
geographic  areas.  The  proper  distribution  of  community 
colleges  and,  in  fact,  that  of  all  higher  education  facili- 
ties would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  location  of  four- 
year  institutions  or  their  branches  required  approval  by 
a strong  state  board  of  education.  When  an  area  will 
support  the  first  2 years  of  college  work,  the  community 
college,  with  its  broader  community  services,  should 
be  established  first.  Only  after  there  has  developed  a 
demand  for  upper  division  college  work  should  the 
establishment  of  a four-year  institution  or  its  branch  be 
considered,  and  then  to  operate  side  by  side  with  the 
community  college. 

5.  The  state  of  Michigan  does  not  now  have  an 
overall  state  board  of  education;  but  the  revised  Con- 
stitution, which  will  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1964,  provides  for  one.  The  new  board  is  vested  with 
leadership  and  general  supervision  over  all  public 
education,  including  adult  education  and  instructional 
programs  in  state  institutions,  although  with  some  reser- 
vation in  regard  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
granting  baccalaureate  degrees.  The  new  board  is  to 
appoint  a state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  a community  and  junior  college  advisory  board, 
both  responsible  to  the  board. 

If  the  new  board  is  to  be  able  to  carry  out  its  full 
responsibility  for  coordinating  and  supervising  all  pub- 
lic education  in  the  state,  it  must  have  well-defined 
authority  to  make  policy  decisions  within  the  framework 
and  intent  of  tl^w  revised  constitution  and  supporting 
law.  The  board’s  policy  decisions  must  take  precedence 
over  those  of  the  governing  boards  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions. To  be  effective,  the  board  will  need  strong 
legislative  and  public  support.  Indeed,  much  may  yet 
need  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 

6.  The  state  of  Michigan  is  now  bearing  an  inade- 
quate share  of  the  cost  of  education  below  the  uni- 
versity level,  and  it  is  distributing  support  among 
the  local  school  districts  in  such  a way  as  to  penalize 
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them  for  offering  the  more  costly  courses,  among  which 
are  many  of  the  most  needed  vocational  courses.  The 
formula  in  use  for  determining  the  state’s  share  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  intended 
to  insure  a minimum  annual  operating  expenditure  for 
the  education  of  every  child.  For  the  school  year  1962- 
63,  that  minimum  was  established  at  $224.  If  a school 
district’s  income  from  all  available  tax  and  contractual 
sources  falls  short  of  the  minimum  amount,  plus  certain 
extras,  the  state  makes  up  the  difference.  This  differ- 
ence is  the  state’s  share.  The  state’s  share  of  support 
for  the  community  colleges  is  limited  to  the  same  mini- 
mum amount  provided  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  without  deducting  any  offsetting  income. 

The  formula  fails  the  student  in  that  it  may  dis- 
courage his  district  from  offering  him  the  more  costly 
courses  that  he  needs  and  that  society  may  want  him  to 
have.  Also,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  national  trend, 
the  state  pays  no  share  of  the  cost  of  school  plant  and 
equipment,  except  that  it  has  begun  to  do  so  for  com- 
munity colleges. 

The  present  formula  for  state  support  of  public  schools 
should  be  revised.  It  should  become  a formula,  such 
as  is  now  used  by  a number  of  other  states,  that  pro- 
vides a larger  amount  of  state  aid  for  the  costlier  voca- 
tional courses  than  it  does  for  other  less  costly  courses. 
The  formula  should  include  allocations  for  capital 
outlay  as  well  as  for  operation. 

7.  Greater  state  support  of  community  colleges  will 
undoubtedly  be  required.  A otate  support  formula 
needs  to  be  devised  for  community  colleges  that  will 
reflect  the  heavier  operating  costs  and  capital  outlay 
for  certain  vocational  courses. 

8.  The  entire  matter  of  state  support  of  education 
needs  to  be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  sources 
of  revenue,  the  total  amount  of  state  support  to  be 
provided,  and  the  formulas  by  which  state  support  will 
be  allocated  to  various  regions  of  the  state  in  terms  of 
population,  need,  and  so  on.  This,  however,  is  but  one 
of  the  many  problems  of  state  taxation  and  expenditure 
policy  that  need  reexamination.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  is  on  the  verge  of  tackling  these  long- 
standing problems;  solutions  are  notoriously  overdue. 

9.  Michigan  has  counted  upon  federal  aid  through 
the  various  national  vocational  education  acts  to  en- 
courage vocational  education  in  the  high  schools  and 
more  recently  in  the  community  colleges  in  the  four 
secondary  fields  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  trade 
and  industry,  and  distributive  occupations,  and  in  post- 
secondary fields  of  vocational  education. 

Federal  funds  have  been  stimulative,  but  the  admin- 
istration of  the  funds  has  allowed  a crystallization  of 
their  use  that  has  tended  to  freeze  secondary  vocational 
education  in  the  four  fields  without  reference  to  change 
in  needs.  It  has  even  discouraged  the  multiplication  of 
courses  in  that  the  more  courses  allowed,  the  thinner 
must  the  aid  be  spread.  It  would  be  much  better  if 


federal  aid  under  the  various  national  vocational  educa- 
tion acts  were  built  into  the  formula  for  state  support 
of  vocational  education. 

10.  The  community  college  law  should  provide  that 
any  school  district  not  a part  of  a community  college 
district  be  responsible  for  contributing  to  the  support 
of  each  community  college  in  which  any  of  its  residents 
are  enrolled  anywhere  in  the  state.  The  amount  of  the 
contribution  should  be  equal  lo  the  total  operating  and 
capital  cost  per  student  at  the  college  attended.  Such  a 
“chargeback”  arrangement  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  community  college  educational  program  a regu- 
lar part  of  a complete  state  system,  and  it  would  en- 
courage the  formation  of  community  college  districts 
within  the  system.  This  provision  is  in  effect  in  a few 
other  states  with  good  results. 

A similar  “chargeback”  arrangement  should  be  made 
to  nonparticipating  secondary  school  districts  for  stu- 
dents sent  to  a secondary  area  education  center. 

Other  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  above  recommendations  cover  our  major  points 
with  respect  to  vocational  education  facilities  and  their 
organization,  financing,  and  implementation.  Some  other 
matters,  however,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  Our  whole  attitude  toward  people’s  ability  to 
learn  has  changed  markedly  during  the  past  few  years 
or  even  months.  We  are  coming  to  suspect  that  anyone 
who  can  learn  to  talk  acceptably  can  also  learn  to  read 
acceptably  and  perhaps  finally  to  become  employable. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  come  to  see  that  education 
must  begin  where  the  individual  is,  and  that  it  may  be 
a long  road  from  the  beginning  of  education  to  the 
acquirement  of  a skill.  The  culturally  disadvantaged, 
the  embittered  school  dropout,  and  others  may  have  an 
emotional  block  to  overcome  before  much  progress  can 
be  made;  while  the  older  worker,  the  housewife  return- 
ing to  the  labor  market,  and  others  who  have  had  some 
training  or  even  have  possessed  a skill  may  move  more 
rapidly. 

2.  All  out-of-school  as  well  as  in-school  vocational 
training  programs  depend  upon  existing  educational 
institutions  for  facilities,  equipment,  curricula,  teaching 
aids,  and  teachers.  A state  or  a city  that  has  not  de- 
veloped vocational  education  institutions  w’U  be  unable 
to  carry  out  special  training  programs  in  an  adequate 
fashion.  There  will  be  too  many  shortages  and  too 
many  bottlenecks. 

3.  The  elementary  school  and  the  junior  high  school 
must  come  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  and  other  potential  school 
dropouts.  The  schools  can  learn  much  about  coping 
with  these  youth  from  the  new  training  programs  that 
are  now  beginning  in  some  of  our  great  city  welfare 
departments.  We  have  in  mind  in  particular  the  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  training  program  that  has  been  car- 
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ried  on  for  more  than  a year  now  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Aid  and  the  Chicago  schools. 

4.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  public  schools  to  let 
no  one  leave  school,  even  by  graduation,  without  rea- 
sonable preparation  for  what  he  will  do  next.  In  this 
connection,  school  attendance  laws  and  child  labor 
laws  and  their  administration  should  be  reexamined  and 
revised  as  necessary  to  make  it  more  possible  to  provide 
the  school  dropout  and  potential  dropout  with  more 
realistic  choices  related  to  a work  and  study  program 
that  will  prepare  him  for  the  world  of  work  than  is 
now  the  case.  There  should  be  no  legal  age  of  16  or 
18  until  which  time  a student  must  “sit  it  out”  in  school 
or  be  legally  squeezed  out  of  school.  The  job-bounv- 
youth  should  be  preparing  for  job  entry  and  should 
remain  in  school  until  that  has  been  accomplished. 

5.  Emergency  crash  training  programs  are  worth 
while  for  the  few  individuals  trained  and  placed  in  jobs 
and  for  what  we  may  learn  from  them.  But  their  limita- 
tions are  very  great.  Available  jobs  are  most  limited 
in  the  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  unemployment 
and  where  the  problem  of  mobility  of  labor  has  not  been 
solved.  Our  technique  for  selecting  trainees  needs  to  be 
greatly  improved.  The  great  majority  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  not  ready  for  intensive  short  courses.  Per- 
haps it  is  most  significant  that  the  vocational  education 
institutions  in  Michigan  and  many  other  states  are  not 
prepared  to  provide  the  facilities,  the  equipment,  the 
curricula,  the  teaching  aids,  and  the  teachers  necessary 
to  make  the  training  program  a success. 

6.  If  youth  camp- type  programs  for  out-of-school 
youth  are  to  do  much  more  than  keep  youth  off  the 
streets  for  a period  of  time,  they  should  do  four  things 
for  a youth  before  he  leaves  the  program:  (1)  teach  him 
how  to  work,  to  attain  satisfaction  from  work;  (2)  make 
sure  that  he  is  functionally  literate  and  is  thereby  ready 
to  receive  training  for  a skill;  (3)  acquaint  him  with 
both  national  and  local  job  markets,  and  show  him  how 
to  look  for  a job;  and  (4)  graduate  him  into  a job  or 
training  for  a job,  aided  if  necessary  by  transportation 
and  maintenance  grants. 

7.  Although  apprenticeship  training  is  on  the  de- 
cline, industry  can  and  does  do  a lot  of  training  for  its 
own  needs.  Business  and  industry  are  counting  more 
and  more  upon  the  schools,  however,  to  provide  the 
preparatory  training  needed  for  employment  and  also 
the  technical  background  for  the  more  technical  jobs; 
but  they  must  always  train  their  employees  for  the 
semiskilled  jobs  and  fit  them  into  specific  jobs  at  any 
level.  Business  and  industry  can  do  and  are  doing  more 
than  they  have  done  *n  the  past  in  retraining  thos*^  who 
are  about  to  be  displaced  by  mechanization. 

8.  Not  enough  is  known  >et  about  what  makes  a 
good  vocational  teacher.  The  conventional  requirements 
for  certification  are  quite  inadequate.  There  is  much  to 
be  .earned  before  certification  requirements  for  voca- 
tional education  teachers  should  be  rigidly  fixed. 


9.  Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  teaching  is  that 
of  counseling,  counseling  with  both  students  and  parents. 
The  importance  of  counseling  is  so  great  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a comprehensive  educational  program 
may  turn  upon  it.  Every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
keep  occupation  and  job  information  up  to  date  and 
immediately  available  to  counselors  and  teachers.  Al- 
though we  must  look  to  government  for  much  of  the 
occupational  information,  the  schools  must  provide  the 
necessary  liaison  arrangements  and  skillful  counseling 
personnel. 

10.  Under  present  conditions,  an  unemployed  adult’s 
decision  to  take  training  courses  may  destroy  his  eligi- 
bility for  unemployment  compensation  or  public  aid. 
In  such  a case,  idleness  rather  than  enterprise  is  en- 
couraged. Some  pattern  should  be  worked  out  — 
although  not  necessarily  as  a part  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  or  general  assistance  programs  — that  will 
encourage  persons  who  would  benefit  from  training  to 
take  it.  Rewards  should  be  for  enterprise,  rather  than 
for  idleness.  The  good  experience  that  the  Cook  County 
Department  of  Public  Aid  has  had  thus  far  with  its 
requirement  that  those  selected  for  training  must  take 
training  as  a prerequisite  for  receiving  public  aid  is 
very  encouraging.  It  supports  the  hope  that  a more 
rehabilitating  public  aid  program  of  training  and  work 
than  that  which  we  now  have  may  someday  devised. 

1 1 . Everything  possible  needs  to  be  done  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  vocational  education  to  create  a more 
favorable  public  image  of  it.  Vocational  education 
needs  to  be  recognized  and  treated  as  an  integral  pan 
of  total  education.  We  forget  that  much  of  our  cultural 
education  was  vocational  in  its  origin  that  laboratory 
science,  for  example,  has  attained  full  academic  respect- 
ability only  within  the  past  few  decades. 

On  the  other  hand,  vocational  education,  more  than 
general  education,  cannot  escape  being  judged  almost 
immediately  by  its  product.  It,  therefore,  is  in  a good 
position  to  contribute  much  to  its  own  public  image  by 
doing  a good  job. 

The  Plan  of  This  Report 

We  now  proceed  with  our  full  report.  The  plan  is  to 
set  forth  what  should  be  expected  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  our  present-day  society,  and  then 
to  suggest  what  institutions,  what  administrative  organ-, 
ization,  and  what  financial  structure  are  needed  in 
Michigan  before  those  expectations  can  be  fulfilled.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  such  matters  as  course  content 
and  teaching  methods;  these  must  be  left  to  the  profes- 
sional educator. 

We  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  experience  and 
thinking  of  practically  all  of  the  states  of  the  nation, 
and  documentation  could  be  carried  to  great  length. 

In  place  of  extensive  documentation,  however,  we  have 
included  in  Part  II  of  the  report  statements  of  what  is 
being  done  or  thought  in  vocational  education  in  certain 
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selected  states.  We  believe  that  these  statements  wilt 
be  more  helpful  than  extensive  documentation.  This 
report,  therefore,  is  not  a scientific  work  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term;  rather,  it  is  intended  to  be  informa- 
tive and  suggestive. 

Although  the  statements  in  Part  II  are  not  official 
statements  of  the  various  state  departments  of  edu- 


cation, each  has  been  written  by  a responsible  and 
knowledgeable  person.  Furthermore,  the  states  repre- 
sented were  not  selix:ted  at  random,  but  each  was 
selected  because  of  the  problems  being  faced  or  because 
of  action  being  taken  or  proposed  in  relation  to  voca- 
tional-technical education.  The  statements  are  of  great 
interest  for  what  they  may  suggest. 


I.  Secondary  Institutions  Needed  for  Vocational  Education 


Secondary  education  in  its  early  form  was  designed  to 
provide  its  students  with  the  basis  for  culture  and  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  a profession  or  training  for  a 
profession;  the  goal  was  both  cultural  and  vocational. 
With  the  passing  of  time  and  as  more  people  came  to 
attend  high  school,  the  goal  became  a dual  one  — 
college  entrance  for  the  college-bound  student,  and 
general  education  for  the  non-college-bound  student. 
The  former  goal  retained  the  reality  of  a combined 
cultural  and  vocational  purpose;  the  latter  lost  sight  of 
the  vocational.  High  school  o^ered  general  and  cultural 
education  to  many  who  had  never  before  had  it,  but  it 
failed  to  lend  reality  and  motive  to  the  program  in  that 
it  failed  to  prepare  the  student  for  job  entry  — his  next 
step  in  life. 

The  omission  was  not  noticed  at  first,  nor  was  the 
seriousness  of  it  understood  and  appreciated.  The 
magic  of  high  school  graduation  in  itself  provided  some 
motivation,  but  beyond  that,  the  desire  to  do  a good 
quality  of  classroom  work  was  not  supported  by  an 
awareness  of  immediate  purpose  and  the  belief  that  the 
material  being  studied  mattered  very  much.  The  voca- 
tional was  not  made  a part  of  the  educational  program 
for  the  job-bound  student. 

Vocational  education,  as  we  understand  it  today,  is 
becoming  a part  of  secondary  education  through  two 
avenues..  One  is  through  the  establishment  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  trade  high  school,  and  the  other  is  by  way 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts,  which 
provide  federal  reimbursement  to  high  schools  for  offer- 
ing vocational  courses  in  certain  specified  fields.  The 
trade  high  school  has  come  to  require  that  the  student 
take  considerable  work  m nonvocational  or  semivoca- 
tional  courses  such  as  English,  mathematics,  science, 
and  social  science;  but  it  has  not  brought  vocational 
education  into  the  regular  secondary  schools.  The 
federal  vocational  education  acts  are  bringing  vocational 
courses  into  the  secondary  schools,  but  the  courses  are 
only  slowly  being  made  a pait  of  the  total  educational 
[ program.  Too  often,  the  vocational  programs  and  the 
i college  preparatory  programs  are  simply  offered  under 
the  same  administration  and  the  same  roof,  and  the 
^ school  continues  to  offer  single-track  programs  that 
are  not  comprehensive  programs  at  all. 


If  the  proposition  is  truly  accepted  that  each  level  of 
education  must  prepare  the  student  for  his  next  role  in 
life,  whether  that  be  in  college,  professional  school, 
technical  school,  homemaking,  or  a job,  our  secondary 
schools  must  become  far  more  comprehensive  than  they 
now  are.  In  order  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  voca- 
tional programs  for  the  two-thirds  of  our  youth  who 
now  enter  the  world  of  work  without  a skill,  and  in 
order  to  help  carry  the  increasing  load  of  adult  edu- 
cation that  now  exists  and  lies  ahead,  our  facilities  for 
offering  secondary  as  well  as  postsecondary  vocational 
education  must  be  greatly  expanded, 

Possible  ways  by  which  Michigan  may  be  able  to 
provide  a truly  comprehensive  secondary  program  of 
education  for  its  young  people  are  suggested  by  ex- 
perience— experience  in  Michigan  itself,  and  experience 
throughout  the  nation. 

institutions  for  Secondary  Vocational 
Education  in  Other  States 

The  trade  high  school  had  its  origin  in  the  more  heavily 
industrialized  states  of  the  East  and  spread  to  a few 
states  of  the  Middle  West  before  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  m 1917..  The  evolution  of  the  strictly 
trade  school  into  a modern  school  of  a substantial  .com- 
prehensive character  is  exemplified  in  Connecticut,  as 
reported  in  Part  11  of  this  report.  The  General  Assembly 
enacted  legislation  in  1907  authorizing  any  town  or 
school  district  to  establish  and  maintain,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a free  public 
trade  school.  Because  no  such  schools  were  established, 
the  General  Assembly  took  action  in  1909  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish, 
organize,  manage,  and  supervise  such  schools.  The 
local  districts  were  required  to  supply  the  sites  and 
buildings  and.  with  some  small  exceptions,  maintain 
them. 

Eleven  schools  were  subsequently  established  under 
this  law.  They  were  strictly  trade  schools..  They  ran 
8 hours  a day.  51/2  days  a week,  and  50  weeks  a year. 
Students  and  teachers  rang  time  clocks  and  in  other 
ways  attempted  to  maintain  a factory  atmosphere. 

In  1945  the  State  Board  responded  to  the  trend 
toward  providing  a more  comprehensive  education  and 
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adopted  a program  whereby  50  percent  of  the  students’ 
time  was  to  be  spent  on  general  and  related  subjects 
such  as  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  social 
studies.  The  school  day  was  cut  to  6Vi  hours,  and 
the  school  year  to  10  months. 

Because  the  buildings  provided  by  local  districts  were 
too  often  inadequate,  and  because  difficulties  developed 
over  the  location  of  sites,  the  state  began  in  1949  to 
build  its  own  buildings  and  in  1951  to  purchase  the 
building  sites. 

Three  universal  trends  are  reflected  in  the  evolution 
of  Connecticut’s  trade  high  schools:  the  trend  to  pro- 
vide vocational  and  technical  education  free  of  tuition, 
the  trend  to  move  away  from  local  financing  and  ad- 
ministration toward  state  financing  and  administration, 
and  the  trend  for  vocational  schools  to  become  compre- 
hensive in  subject  matter. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  four  postsecondary  tech- 
nical institutes,  one  of  which  can  be  reached  by  daily 
commuters  from  almost  any  point  in  the  state,  the 
Connecticut  trade  high  schools  have  not  tended  to  be- 
come postsecondary  in  their  course  offerings,  as  is  the 
trend  in  those  states  that  have  no  such  postsecondary 
institutions. 

Wisconsin  has  had  since  1911a  state  system  of  area 
vocational  high  schools  to  which  students  may  transfer, 
with  counsel,  from  regular  high  schools.  The  Milwaukee 
vocational  school  is  probably  one  of  the  world’s  finest. 
These  schools  are  comprehensive  to  the  extent  that  they 
require  students  to  spend  half  of  their  time  on  the  basic 
tool  and  cultural  subjects;  and  in  the  absence  of  a state 
system  of  postsecondary  institutions,  they  are  being 
called  upon  to  provide  more  and  more  vocational 
courses  of  a postsecondary  character. 

Minnesota  has  a system  of  area  vocational  schools. 
The  schools  were  originally  secondary  institutions.  But 
they  have  become  substantially  postsecondary  in  their 
course  offerings,  and  they  are  now  under  pressure  to 
offer  the  first  2 years  of  college  work.  This  is  happening 
even  though  junior  colleges  are  operating  in  the  state. 
The  junior  colleges,  however,  have  been  academically 
oriented  in  their  philosophy  and  origin  and  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  assume  the  area  services  that  are  expected 
of  the  modem  area  community  college,  even  though 
they  are  under  pressure  to  do  so. 

The  Comprehensive  High  School 

Almost  all  of  the  states  are  trying  to  find  a way  to 
bring  vocational  education  into  the  regular  high  school 
program  in  order  to  provide  a total  comprehensive  edu- 
cational program  for  all  of  the  students.  Some  states 
are  making  a supreme  effort  to  do  this  by  providing  a 
full  line  of  vocational  programs  in  each  high  school. 

In  metropolitan  and  other  heavily  populated  areas 
where  school  districts  are  large  enough  to  supply  a 
sufficient  tax  base  and  to  provide  adequate  class  enroll- 
ments, and  particularly  where  the  industrial  mix  is 


sufficiently  balanced  to  provide  job  markets  in  broad 
occupational  areas,  a single  school  can  be  highly  com- 
prehensive. But  the  great  majority  of  high  schools  over 
the  country  are  too  small  or  too  imbalanced  to  support 
so  complete  a program.  They  must  find  some  other  way 
to  make  a complete  comprehensive  program  of  educa- 
tion available  to  their  students.  This  leads  to  a consider- 
ation of  the  cooperative  area  vocational  school  or  edu- 
cation center. 

Area  Vocational  Education  Systems 

Since  World  War  11,  a number  of  states  have 
launched  aggressive  industrial  development  programs 
of  which  statewide  area  systems  of  vocational  education 
are  an  important  part.  These  area  vocational  education 
systems  seem  to  have  reached  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  some  of  the  southeastern  states  of  the  country. 
They  are  best  represented  in  Part  11  of  this  report  by 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

In  introducing  the  new  systems,  these  states  have  not 
been  handicapped  by  old  theories,  institutions,  or  tradi- 
tions. They  have  been  able  to  start  from  the  premises 
that  new  industry  demands  skilled  employees  as  never 
before,  that  there  are  the  people  to  be  trained,  and 
that  the  federal  government  stands  ready  to  subsidize 
certain  vocational-technical  education  under  the  various 
general  vocational  education  acts.  The  essential  idea 
is  to  provide  training  in  the  skills  wanted  by  the  in- 
dustries and  business  services  of  the  state  and  to  offer  it 
within  commuting  distance  of  all  the  people.  The  train- 
ing is  to  be  available  to  high  school  and  post-high-school 
youth  as  a part  of  their  regular  school  programs  and  to 
employed  and  unemployed  adults  and  school  dropouts 
during  late  afternoons  and  evenings. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  a state  is  divided 
into  areas  in  terms  of  population  centers  and  transpor- 
tation facilities,  which  we  call  commuting  areas.  At  the 
principal  population  center  of  each  area  is  located  a 
vocational-technical  laboratory  or  shop  called  a voca- 
tional education  center,  which  serves,  in  a sense,  as  the 
department  of  vocational  education  for  the  surrounding 
high  schools.  Where  an  area  is  large,  there  may  be 
strategically  located  one  or  more  satellite  education 
centers,  serving  somewhat  as  branches  of  the  parent 
center,  at  which  the  more  popular  vocational  courses 
may  be  taught.  The  students  remain  members  of  their 
home  high  schools;  they  are  simply  transported  by 
school  bus  to  the  vocational  center  on  certain  days  of 
the  week  for  selected  vocational  courses.  The  home  high 
school  usually  continues  to  teach  the  general  courses 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  homemaking,  and  it  may 
teach  any  vocational  course  that  it  is  equipped  to  teach 
and  for  which  there  is  sufficient  local  demand.  The 
remaining  more  popular  vocational  courses  may  be 
taught  at  the  satellite  centers,  as  noted;  and  the  more 
advanced  vocational  and  technical  courses,  those  that 
require  costly  equipment  and  those  for  which  the  de- 
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mand  is  smallest,  may  be  taught  only  at  the  parent 
center..  The  adult  programs  may  be  taught  at  the  parent 
center,  at  satellite  centers,  or  at  local  high  schools,  de- 
pending upon  the  presence  of  the  necessary  equipment 
and  staff;  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  adult  training  load 
to  fall  mainly  upon  the  centers. 

The  area  centers  may  be  financed  entirely  by  the 
state  or  jointly  by  the  state  and  the  school  or  county 
districts  located  in  the  area.  The  more  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  under  state  financing,  and  the  longrun 
trend  seems  to  be  definitely  toward  state  financing.  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  total  state  financing 
would  always  be  best  under  all  circumstances. 

A moment  ago,  we  observed  the  tendency  for  trade 
schools  to  become  more  and  more  comprehensive.  From 
the  experience  of  the  area  vocational  schools,  such  as 
those  in  Minnesota,  and  now  from  the  short  experience 
of  the  area  vocational  education  centers  in  the  Southeast, 
we  can  conclude  that  where  such  schools  offer  voca- 
tional and  technical  courses  to  both  secondary  and 
postsecondary  students,  the  schools  tend  to  become 
more  postsecondary  in  character,  and  high  school  stu- 
dents lend  to  defer  vocational  training  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced vocational  training  until  after  high  school 
graduation.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  latter.* 
Other  subject  areas  are  pressing  upon  the  high  school 
student’s  time.  The  student  may  more  safely  defer 
choosing  a vocational  career,  for  either  full-time  or 
part-time  on-the-job  training  will  be  available  to  him 
after  high  school  graduation.  The  instruction  may  be 
superior  in  the  postsecondary  institutions  because  of 
better  shops,  more  specialized  staffs,  and  greater  matur- 
ity of  students  and  of  teaching.  The  public  seems  to 
favor  a higher  employment  age  than  that  of  the  average 
high  school  graduate.  When  there  is  a choice,  em- 
ployers elect  to  employ  the  post-high-school  youth. 
Some  school  counselors  doubtless  advise  students  and 
may  exert  pressure  upon  them  to  defer  vocational  train- 
ing until  after  graduation.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
prestige  of  going  to  college. 

This  trend  to  defer  vocational  training  until  after  high 
school  graduation  is  likely  to  continue,  and  over  an  ex- 
tendv%  period  of  time,  it  may  go  very  far.  But  such 
deferment  will  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  all 
except  the  very  large  high  schools  to  provide  the  voca- 
tional education  programs  needed  by  the  many  students 
who  will  not  go  on  to  college  or  even  graduate  from 
high  school.  The  trend  makes  some  cooperative  second- 
ary system  of  area  vocational  schools  or  education 
centers  all  the  more  necessary. 

New  York  now  has  before  its  Legislature  a four-part 
plan  to  improve  its  secondary  vocational  education  pro- 
gram and  to  extend  it  throughout  the  state.  The  plan  is 
of  special  interest  to  Michigan  because  New  York’s 
population  and  industrial  mix  is  somewhat  comparable 


*Sce  Chapter  XII,  California,  and  Chapter  XV,  Minnesota. 


to  that  of  Michigan.  Part  I is  to  upgrade  and  modernhe 
existing  industrial-technical  education  facilities  in  the 
five  largest  cities.  Part  II  is  to  expand  secondary 
industrial-technical  education  programs  in  22  urban 
areas.  Certain  city  schools  will  specialize  in  such  voca- 
tional education  programs  as  are  peculiar  to  their  needs 
and  supply  the  special  programs  for  all  of  the  schools  in 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  suburban  areas.  In  other 
words,  these  city  schools  will  provide  especially  well- 
equipped  shops  or  vocational  education  centers  to  which 
the  surrounding  schools  may  send  their  students  for 
such  advanced  and  costly  vocational  courses  as  they 
themselves  cannot  afford  to  offer.  Part  III  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  vocational  education  centers  in  26 
identified  rural  cooperative  areas  of  approximately  20 
miles  radius  to  serve  virtually  as  departments  of  voca- 
tional education  for  the  surrounding  schools.  Students 
will  be  commuted  from  their  home  schools  to  these 
centers  on  certain  days  for  the  vocational  courses  that 
the  home  schools  cannot  afford  to  offer.  Part  IV  pro- 
vides for  payments  to  those  rural  youth  who  do  not  live 
within  commuting  distance  of  an  area  vocational  edu- 
cation center  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  attending  a voca- 
tional education  institution  in  residence. 

The  declared  intent  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  basic  skill  development  for  secondary 
youth  in  every  location  of  the  state;  to  provide  prepara- 
tory training  opportunities  for  school  dropouts  and  un- 
employed high  school  graduates;  to  offer  retraining 
opportunities  to  the  unemployed  in  the  economically 
depressed  areas;  to  provide  training  opportunities  that 
will  reduce  the  number  of  unemployable  in  the  non- 
English-speaking  populations;  to  provide  upgraded  and 
updated  training  for  employed  industrial  workers;  to 
permit  older  workers  whose  skills  are  becoming  obso- 
lete to  obtain  skills  necessary  to  the  new  industrial  re- 
quirements; and  to  expand  and  strengthen  instructional 
services  available  to  apprentices  in  the  skilled  crafts. 

California,  because  of  its  fast-growing  population  and 
its  great  expansion  of  industry,  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  vocational  training  of  people  at 
all  levels  and  ages  for  the  past  35  years.  The  overall 
problem  there  has  always  been  acute  and  pressing  be- 
cause so  many  people  have  been  attracted  into  the  state 
primarily  by  its  climate  and  have  cou  'M  upon  finding 
jobs,  for  which  they  may  have  need  of  skills,  after  their 
arrival.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  may  have  been 
made  easier  in  California  in  that  more  of  the  state’s 
new  citizens  have  been  of  a common  American  culture 
than  were  those  in  most  of  the  older  eastern  states. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  Michigan  that,  alniost  from 
the  beginning,  California  has  depended  upon  the  high 
school  and  the  comprehensive  postsecondary  school, 
there  called  the  junior  college,  to  provide  vocational 
education  for  both  regular  students  and  adults.  Perhaps 
because  the  junior  college  has  been  in  existence  as  an 
area  institution  for  50  years  and  began  quite  early  to 
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perform  the  area  services  that  arc  coming  to  be  expected 
of  the  modern  community  college,  the  state  never  de- 
veloped area  or  trade  high  schools  or  even  cooperative 
secondary  area  vocational  education  centers.  This  situ- 
ation has  doubtless  encouraged  the  trend,  noted  a mo- 
ment ago,  for  students  to  postpone  their  vocational 
training  until  after  graduation  from  high  school.  But 
also,  it  has  contributed  to  the  inability  of  a great  many 
high  schools  throughout  the  state  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate program  of  vocational  education  for  their  stu- 
dents. There  is  a void  in  the  California  system  at 
this  point. 

In  order  to  help  fill  this  void,  some  of  the  junior 
colleges  in  the  large  unified  school  districts  outside  the 
heavily  populated  areas  provide  some  area  services  for 
high  schools.  Through  inter-  and  intra-district  con- 
tractual arrangements,  these  junior  colleges  make  their 
vocational  education  facilities  available  lot  the  use  of 
1 1th  and  12th  grade  high  school  students.  The  students 
are  transported  from  their  high  schools  to  the  junior 
college  for  certain  vocational  laboratory  or  shop  courses 
that  the  individual  high  schools  cannot  afford  to  offer. 
The  junior  college  thus  serves  as  an  area  vocational 
education  center  for  the  high  schcK)ls.  It  is  reported 
that,  based  on  experience  thus  far,  this  dual  area  usage 
of  the  junior  college  vocational  education  tacilities 
provides  for  a wider  variety  of  occupational  prepara- 
tion opportunities,  for  grei^ter  depth  of  specific  training, 
for  more  extensive  equipment,  and  for  a more  special- 
ized staff  than  would  be  feasible  under  any  other  ar- 
rangement. This  program  needs  to  be  greatly  expanded. 

Illinois  has  had  a thorough  study  of  its  vocational 
education  needs  made  by  a highly  specialized  staff.  The 
staffs  report  has  spelled  out  in  much  detail  its  recom- 
mendation for  an  area  system  to  be  developed  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  nlthough  Illinois  has  not  done 
much  yet  toward  implementing  the  program,  we  have 
reproduced  in  Part  II  of  this  report  the  staffs  summary 
and  recommendations.  They  show  how  it  appeared  to  a 
group  of  experts  that  the  area  program  could  be  used 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a midwest  industrial  state. 

The  recommended  program  for  Illinois  provides  that 
the  state  be  divided  into  10  regions  and  ^4  subregions. 
A comprehensive  community  college  should  be  located 
at  the  chief  population  center  of  each  region,  and  its 
extension  centers  might  be  located  at  one  or  more  of 
the  smaller  cities  in  a region. 

The  recommendation  does  not  contemplate  that  the 
community  colleges  or  their  subregional  extension  cen- 
ters should  serve  as  centers  for  the  high  schools.  All 
high  schools  are  expected  to  be  comprehensive  in  their 
offerings.  But  because  only  the  very  large  high  schools 
can  afford  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the 
needs,  the  staff  recommended  that  the  high  schools  of 
subregions  cooperate  in  operating  vocational  education 
centers,  similar  to  the  centers  in  the  southeastern  states, 
where  the  students  may  be  taken  on  certain  days  of  the 


week  for  courses  that  can  be  best  offered  at  the  cent» 
It  is  proposed  that  the  state  finanpe  outright  the  cosi 
sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  vocational  e 
cation  centers. 

Only  a few  of  the  older  highly  industrialized  sU 
have  had  much  experience  with  the  area  vocatioi 
technical  education  center  as  a part  of  their  total  pul 
school  systems.  It  will  be  noted  in  Part  II  of  this  rep 
that  Pennsylvania  has  plans  for  such  a program, 
that  implementation  is  blocked  by  lack  of  funds  i 
other  obstacles.  Ohio  has  made  a sincere  effort 
provide  the  vocational  courses  needed  through  its  h 
schools,  and  has  had  some  success  in  those  high  schc 
that  are  large  enough  to  support  a full  comprehend 
program.  But  a full  line  of  vocational  programs  ca'^. 
be  afforded  in  any  but  the  larger  high  schools,  and  e 
in  them,  the  more  advanced  postsecondary  progre 
are  not  generally  available.  Ohio  is  now  studying 
area  center  to  determine  how  it  might  be  adapted 
the  needs  of  the  state.  Indiana  has  mapped  out  a fc 
step  program  for  introducing  a twenty-area  system 
vocational-technical  education. 

Cataloguing  of  the  states  could  go  on  to  the  last  st; 
but  not  much  would  be  added  by  doing  so.  The  dis 
sition  to  make  vocational  education  an  integral  pari 
total  secondary  education  and  to  carry  it  to  all  of 
people  is  very  strong.  Only  the  very  large  high  schc 
in  diversified  and  well-balanced  areas  can  hope  to  p 
vide  a full  line  of  vocational  programs  by  themseh 
the  rest  must  find  some  other  way.  The  separate  vo 
tional  high  school  may  become  quite  comprehens 
within  itself,  but  it  does  not  bring  vocational  educat 
into  the  total  program  for  all  students.  Urban  h 
schools  in  heavily  populated  areas  may  specialize 
certain  vocational  fields  and  serve  students  for  each  otl 
Schools  of  a commuting  area  may  build  cooperat 
area  vocational  education  centers  to  serve  as  their  c 
lective  departments  of  vcx;ational  education.  The  cc 
munity  colleges  may  open  their  facilities  to  the  h 
schools  of  their  respective  areas  and  serve  as  vcKatio 
(or  academic)  education  centers  for  them.  Or  aim 
any  combination  of  these  cooperative  devices  may 
used  as  circumstances  dictate. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  Michigan. 

Institutions  for  Secondary  Vocational 
Education  in  Michigan 

Leon  J.  Alger,  Research  Consultant  for  the  Division 
Vocational  Education  of  the  Michigan  Department 
Public  Instruction,  has  provided  us  with  the  statem 
of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in  Michij 
high  schools  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  other  states,  many  Michij 
high  schools  have  tended  to  limit  their  vocational  e< 
cation  offerings  to  those  for  which  they  may  sec 
reimbursement  from  the  state  and  federal  govemme 
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under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the  George-Barden  Acts, 
as  amended.  These  offerings  are  in  the  four  fields  of 
agriculture,  homemaking,  trade  and  industry,  and  dis- 
tributive occupations. 

In  1961-62  reimbursed  vocational  education  pro- 
grams provided  training  for  approximately  68,000  high 
school  youth,  slightly  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
enrolled  in  high  schools  and  about  25  percent  of  those 
who  need  a salable  skill  when  leaving  high  school. 

According  to  the  June  30,  1962,  Annual  Report  of 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational 
Education,  Michigan  had  at  that  time  537  high  school 
districts,  of  which  229  or  43  percent  provided  agricul- 
tural education;  90  or  17  percent  provided  distributive 
and/or  office  education,  although  many  more  schools 
offered  dual-purpose  courses  in  typing,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping;  336  or  63  percent  provided  home  eco- 
nomics education;  and  93  or  17  percent  provided  trade 
and  industrial  education.  Only  12  of  the  537  high 
school  districts  offered  programs  in  all  four  fields.  A few 
of  the  large  high  schools  offered  classes  for  technicians.^ 

Because  vocational  education  programs  in  high 
schools  are  generally  limited  to  those  occupational  fields 
having  a local  demand  for  skills,  the  student  must  take 
training  in  one  of  those  fields  or  obtain  no  vocational 
training  at  all.  The  likely  result  is  to  train  too  many 
youth  for  a local  industry  when  many  of  them  must 
become  employed  elsewhere  in  other  fields.  Many  of 
the  537  high  school  districts  are  too  small  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  up  efficient-size 
classes  in  needed  vocational  subjects,  even  in  agricul- 
ture; and  they  are  too  small  to  finance  such  classes 
effectively  if  they  were  offered. 

Is  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  comprehensiveness 
in  all  but  a few  of  the  state’s  high  schools  is  not  very 
great.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  area  education  cen- 
ters, such  as  we  have  observed  in  some  of  the  south- 
eastern states,  to  provide  vocational  programs  for  the 
surrounding  high  schools;  and  there  are  just  a few 
instances  of  two  or  more  schools  cooperating  in  a voca- 
tional training  program.  Under  these  circumstances, 
one  might  expect  that  there  would  be  a number  of 
strictly  vocational  secondary  schools  in  Michigan,  but 
there  are  very  few  of  them,  and  their  number  Is  de- 
creasing. Perhaps  as  much  by  accident  as  by  intent, 
Michigan  is  committed  to  comprehensive  secondary 
education,  but  its  program  is  short  on  the  vocational 
side. 

Michigan  is  not  a uniformly  populated  and  industrial- 
ized state.  There  is  the  heavily  populated  and  highly 
industrialized  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  and  there  are 
the  outstate  areas  varying  from  substantial  population 
centers  of  a hundred  thousand  or  more  to  the  sparsely 

“Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education, 
Annual  Descriptive  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1962  (Lansing:  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction),  pp.  2 and  7, 


settled  rural  areas  of  outlying  regions.  In  considering 
the  kind  of  secondary  vocational  education  institutions 
Michigan  should  have,  we  shall  begin  with  the  Detroit 
area  because  that  is  where  the  problem  has  been  most 
conspicuous  and  consequently  where  the  most  thinking 
and  planning  have  been  done,  and  because  ihe  planning 
done  in  Detroit  has  much  to  suggest  for  the  other  areas 
of  the  state. 

The  Detroit  Area  Program 

Most  of  the  large  metropolitan  cities  of  the  United 
States --New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia, Milwaukee,  Denver,  and  others  — are  well  aware 
of  their  vocational  education  problems  and  needs,  and 
they  are  taking  action  or  laying  plans  for  action  to  meet 
them.  This  is  true  also  of  Detroit. 

There  are  nine  school  districts  in  the  Detroit  Public 
School  System,  each  somewhat  comparable  in  size  to 
the  school  district  of  Grand  Rapids.  All  nine  are  under 
the  general  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Detroit  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  the  Detroit  Superintendent  of 
Schools  appointed  the  Detroit  Schools  Committee  “to 
explore  the  present  and  probable  future  demands  for 
employable  skills  on  the  part  of  young  people  about 
to  enter  the  labor  market;  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  (1)  the  training  which  should  be  a part 
of  the  public  school  program  in  proper,  convenient 
localities,  and  (2)  appropriate  relationships  among  the 
components  of  the  total  education  program.” 

The  Committee  made  its  report  in  June  1961,  and 
early  in  1962  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  published 
the  report  with  its  actions  concerning  the  recommenda- 
tions.^ With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved  the  Committee’s  recommendations,  and 
implementation  of  the  proposed  program  is  being  vigor- 
ously pushed.  The  report  is  worthy  of  the  full  attention 
of  all  school  administrators  and  others  interested  in  the 
adaptation  of  education  to  our  present-day  vocational 
needs. 

A comprehensive  educational  progrojn.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  its  report,  the  Detroit  Schools  Committee 
firmly  established  its  belief  in  a comprehensive  educa- 
tional program.  It  stated,  on  the  one  hand,  that  “ability 
to  communicate  through  reading  and  writing,  habits  of 
dependability,  specific  knowledge  of  the  city  and  nation 
in  which  we  live  and  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
citizens  . , . are  essential  to  the  success  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  of  work.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Committee  said  that  “there  is  little  merit  in  designating 
any  single  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  as  being 
‘College  Preparatory.’  Quite  to  the  contrary,  there  are 

^Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Preparing  Pupils 
for  the  World  of  Work,  report  and  recommendations  of  a Spe- 
cial Staff  Committee  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  (Detroit:  The  Board,  1962),  72  pp.,  lithographed. 
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many  courses  of  study  in  high  schools  which  may  lead 
to  college  entrance  if  the  proper  selection  of  elective 
subjects  is  made  and  a good  scholastic  record  is  main- 
tained. It  is  generally  misleading  to  call  one  course 
‘College  Prep’  and  another  ‘Business’  or  ‘Vocational’ 
when  the  evidence  is  clear  that  many  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  have  followed  a business  course  of  study  or  a 
vocational  course  of  study  or  a general  course  of  study 
are  admitted  each  year  to  the  colleges  of  their  choice 
and  make  good  records  in  higher  education.” 

Again,  the  Committee  report  states  that,  “Without 
excluding  or  minimizing  the  goals  of  cultural  enrich- 
ment or  preparation  for  family  life  and  political  citi- 
zenship, all  curricula  should  recognize  and  identify 
those  elements  which  have  a significant  bearing  on 
employability  and  effective  performance  in  a job  situa- 
tion. The  practice  of  classifying  courses  as  ‘College 
Preparatory’  has  tended  to  conceal  or  obscure  the  very 
practical  nature  of  communication,  mathematics,  and 
other  traditional  academic  skills.” 

The  Committee  saw  clearly  that  two  separate  edu- 
cational programs,  one  college  preparatory  and  the 
other  job  preparatory,  even  though  offered  under  one 
administration  and  one  roof,  do  not  make  a unified 
comprehensive  educational  program. 

The  Detroit  plan  is  that  each  of  the  nine  school  dis- 
tricts should  have  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  needs  of  its  students  and  for  developing  specialized 
courses  and  programs  to  meet  those  needs.  Each  com- 
prehensive high  school  should  offer  all  of  the  programs 
needed  except  those  for  which  the  number  of  students 
is  too  limited  or  the  specialized  facilities  and  equipment 
required  are  too  costly  to  justify  doing  so. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  these  exceptional  pro- 
grams, the  Committee  recommended  that  one  high 
school  in  each  of  the  nine  school  districts  should  be 
designated  a special  district  high  school  and  offer  those 
programs  that  are  not  numerically  or  economically  justi- 
fied at  all  high  schools.  Furthermore,  because  some 
programs  developed  in  the  special  district  high  schools 
may  be  unique  in  a single  district  or  in  single  high 
schools,  the  Committee  recommended  that  such  district 
schools  then  function  as  citywide  facilities  for  those 
special  programs  and  serve  several  or  even  all  of  the 
districts  in  the  entire  school  system. 

The  Board  of  Education  approved  the  general  plan 
for  special  district  high  schools  with  the  qualification 
that  not  all  of  the  recommended  services  might  be 
offered  at  one  location  in  a district,  but  that  the  services 
might  more  advantageously  be  divided  up  among  two 
or  more  high  schools  in  the  district.  The  Board  also 
approved  in  principle  the  idea  of  a citywide  high  school 
for  highly  specialized  or  technical  courses,  largely  for 
unusually  talented  students. 

The  criteria  listed  for  including  a vocational  course 
in  the  program  of  all  high  schools  are:  (1)  the  required 
skills  are  relatively  simple,  but  the  training  tends  to 


qualify  individuals  for  “entry”  occupations;  (2)  there 
is  a large  demand  for  this  training  in  the  area,  and 
possible  employment  opportunities  are  extensive  enough 
to  justify  the  training  period;  and  (3)  the  degree  of  skill 
required  is  not  highly  specialized,  and  it  may  be 
cransferable. 

Criteria  listed  for  including  a program  in  only  a 
special  district  high  school  are:  ( 1 ) the  training  is  needed 
for  the  benefit  of  industry  or  society;  (2)  the  enrollment 
from  the  entire  district  justifies  the  demand,  but  not  in 
every  high  school;  (3)  special  equipment  is  required; 
(4)  special  training  is  necessary,  and  teachers  are  scarce, 
and  (5)  such  training  is  necessary  for  entrance  into 
employment  in  a m field.  The  requisites  for  offering 
a course  only  on  - .itywide  basis  are  much  the  same 
except  that  the  number  of  students  requesting  the  train- 
ing is  too  small  to  justify  offering  it  in  each  of  the  special 
district  schools. 

Which  courses  will  be  offered  by  the  individual  high 
schools  and  which  by  the  special  high  schools  will  vary 
from  district  to  district  and  from  school  to  school  de- 
pending upon  the  school  facilities  and  the  makeup  of 
the  students.  In  general,  however,  such  vocational 
courses  as  typing,  elementary  business,  homemaking, 
and  shop  fundamentals,  and  “courses  in  laboratory 
experience  to  provide  familiarity  with  materials,  tools, 
instruments,  mechanisms,  and  sources  of  power”  will 
be  offered  in  all  high  schools..  The  special  district  high 
schools  will  offer  the  more  unique  and  technical  courses 
and  the  more  advanced  courses  in  every  vocational  field. 
In  fact,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  special 
district  high  school  should  be  prepared  to  carry  the  full 
range  of  specialties  from  the  science  and  arts  programs 
for  the  exceptional  college-bound  or  profession-bound 
students  to  the  simplest  world-of-work  training  in- 
volved in  short-term  specific-skill  classes  for  students 
from  those  high  schools  that  do  not  provide  such  pro- 
grams. This,  of  course,  would  be  the  ideal. 

Adult  day  and  evening  programs.  The  Committee 
recommended  a separately  administered  and  financed 
program  of  adult  day  and  evening  classes  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  comprehensive  high  schools,  the  special  dis- 
trict high  schools,  such  post-high-school  institutions  as 
may  in  time  develop,  and  a separately  organized  and 
operated  adult  training  center. 

The  adult  program  should  provide  a variety  of  op- 
portunities such  as  (1)  to  complete  high  school;  (2)  to 
acquire  training  for  job  mobility;  (3)  to  obtain  post- 
higl.-school  technical  training;  (4)  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skills  as  part  of  the  overall  leisure-time  activity 
program  for  the  citizenry;  and  (5)  to  take  related  ap- 
prenticeship training  courses. 

The  Board  of  Education  took  no  action  concerning 
this  recommendation,  however,  pending  the  attention 
and  study  it  will  receive  in  the  community  planning  for 
community  schools,  a project  now  partially  completed. 

The  Committee  recommended  also  that  Cass  Techni- 
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cal  High  School  should  continue  to  be  developed  as  a 
citywide  technical  institute  and  to  provide  technical 
courses  to  high  school  students  of  grades  10  to  12,  to 
post-high-school  students,  and  to  adults  in  an  evening 
program;  but  the  Board  of  Education  felt  that  this 
recommendation  was  premature  and  should  not  be 
approved  pending  further  determination  of  the  post- 
high-school  plans  for  the  state. 

Summary  of  the  proposed  Detroit  secondary  school 
program.  The  Detroit  program  of  secondary  general 
and  vocational  education,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, is  quite  complete  through  the  senior  high  school. 
It  might  well  serve  as  a pattern  for  smaller  metropolitan 
areas  having  fewer  school  districts  or  even  only  one  dis- 
trict with  more  than  one  high  school,  and  it  offers  many 
suggestions  for  the  urban  and  rural  schools.  We  can  do 
no  better  than  to  endorse  the  program  and  to  encourage 
its  successful  implementation. 

The  need  for  two-year  postsecondary  technical  edu- 
cation and  the  need  for  a more  expanded  program  for 
adult  education  were  fully  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  although  no  program  for  meeting  these 
needs  was  approved  by  it.  Detroit,  just  as  the  rest  of 
the  state  of  Michigan,  will  be  unable  to  establish  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  program  of  postsecondary  voca- 
tional-technical education  and  an  adequate  adult  train- 
ing program  until  there  is  clearly  determined  at  the 
state  level  what  kinds  of  institutions  should  provide  such 
programs  and  how  they  may  be  financed.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  however,  point  the  way 
that  every  large  community  must  go  in  supplying  com- 
prehensive education  for  those  who  need  postsecondary 
or  adult  training  or  retraining. 

Proposal  for  Outstate  Areas 

What  can  Michigan  do  to  make  it  possible  for  its 
outstate  areas  to  provide  vocational  education  for  all 
of  their  people,  both  in-school  youtl  and  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults,  wherever  they  may  live,  for  today’s 
jobs,  wherever  they  may  ..e? 

Just  as  other  states  with  small  local  school  districts, 
Michigan  is  encouraging  the  consolidation  of  districts 
located  in  a homogeneous  area  within  which  daily  com- 
muting is  feasible.  Consolidations,  up  to  a point,  may 
strengthen  the  entire  school  program,  but  they  will  not 
produce  many  high  schools  large  enough  to  afford  an 
adequate  line  of  vocational  courses.  No  high  school 
can  afford  to  offer  a full  line  of  vocational  courses 
without  an  enrollment  of  at  least  2,000  students,  and 
not  even  then  unless  the  supporting  community  is  a 
diversified  one  of  considerable  balance.  Nearly  all  of 
the  outstete  high  schools,  therefore,  must  find  some 
cooperative  way  of  providing  a well-balanced  program 
of  school  and  community  vocational  education  if  they 
are  to  have  one. 

There  have  been  just  a few  instances  in  Michigan 
each  year  of  successful  cooperation  by  two  or  three 
high  schools  in  common  training  projects.  In  general. 


the  programs,  once  initiated,  have  been  successful.  But 
their  initiation  is  difficult  and  time  consuming  because 
there  are  so  many  problems  — legal,  jurisdictional, 
financial,  and  emotional  — that  have  to  be  resolved. 
In  theory,  the  contract  arrangement  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  those  local  communities  where  the  citizens 
are  serious  about  providing  youth  and  adults  with  an 
opportunity  to  secure  certain  vocational  training  or 
retraining.  In  fact,  for  some  time  to  come  it  may  be 
the  only  means  by  which  the  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  Michigan  can  provide  anything  beyond  courses 
in  general  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  secretarial 
work  for  their  people.  But  we  do  not  know  of  a state, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Missouri,  where  the 
contract  arrangement  among  groups  of  schools  has 
made  a substantial  contribution  to  the  total  need  for 
vocational  education,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  can  do  so  in  Michigan. 

The  Michigan  law  could  be  improved  in  this  respect. 
It  provides  that  a constituent  school  district  of  an  inter- 
mediate district  may,  under  contract,  supply  “special 
education”  for  its  neighboring  constituent  districts. 
“Special  education,”  however,  is  defined  as  education 
for  such  as  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped, 
and  it  does  not  include  vocational  education.  This 
omission  from  the  law  of  any  mention  of  contracts  to 
supply  vocational  education  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
clude such  contracts,  but  it  reflects  a climate  that  is 
not  conducive  to  them.  It  might  be  helpful  if  vocational 
education  were  included  in  the  definition  of  “special 
education.” 

It  is  our  conclusion,  based  on  present  practices  and 
trends  throughout  the  nation,  that  the  only  way  by 
which  vocational-technical  education  can  be  taken,  to 
the  people  of  outstate  Michigan  with  any  degree  of 
success  is  through  a system  of  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  a statewide  area  system  of  comprehensive 
postsecondary  institutions,  into  which  our  existing  com- 
munity colleges  should  develop.  The  ways  by  which 
this  can  be  done  are  for  the  high  schools  of  each  com- 
muting area  to  construct  and  operate  a vocational 
education  center  of  their  own,  or  to  contract  with  an 
existing  community  college  to  serve  as  a center  for  them. 

The  need,  however,  is  for  both  secondary  and  post- 
secondary programs,  and  the  demand  for  postsecondary 
vocational-technical  education  is  very  great.  Since  in 
their  beginning  form  the  centers  are  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  postsecondary  programs  needed,  and 
since  the  community  colleges  can  provide  both  services, 
the  state  should,  by  every  reasonable  means,  encourage 
the  spread  of  community  colleges  throughout  the  state 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  also  encourage  them  to  serve 
as  vocational  education  centers  for  the  high  schools. 

In  serving  the  high  schools,  the  community  colleges 
will  not  admit  high  school  students  into  classes  with 
postsecondary  students,  but  only  into  secondary  level 
classes  with  secondary  students.  The  students  will  re- 
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main  members  of  their  home  high  schools  and  be 
transported  by  school  bus  daily  or  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  community  college  for  the  vocational 
courses  juSv  as  they  are  to  vocational  education  cen- 
ters. The  sending  school  must  pay  the  community  col- 
lege for  the  cost  of  the  courses,  but  classes  of  sulficient 
size  to  justify  offering  the  courses  needed  and  wanted 
are  more  possible,  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  plant, 
shop  equipment,  and  specialized  staff  is  avoided.  It 
must  be  a part  of  the  contract  that  the  offering  institu- 
tion will  provide  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  adults,  or  this  essential  service  will  not 
be  available. 

The  most  suitable  instrument  for  enabling  high 
schools  in  those  outstate  areas  that  do  not  have  a 
community  college  and  cannot  organize  one  to  provide 
their  young  people  with  a reasonably  full  line  of  voca- 
tional courses  is  the  area  shop  or  vocational  education 
center,  now  in  use  in  the  southeastern  states  and  as 
proposed  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  special 
district  high  schools  proposed  for  Detroit  are  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  area  center  to  Detroit.  The  special  district 
high  schools  of  Detroit,  however,  are  total  schools  in 
which  the  students  enroll  and  have  all  of  their  work. 
The  vocational  education  center  proposed  for  outstate 
Michigan  is  not  a total  school;  it  is  the  vocational  edu- 
cation department  of  all  of  the  participating  schools  in 
the  population  area.  It  is  a separate  vocational  educa- 
tion plant  with  the  necessary  equipment  and  staff  to 
provide  training  programs  in  trade  and  industry,  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  in  any  other  field 
as  desired.  The  system  is  quite  elastic.  Under  it,  some 
high  schools  will  continue  to  teach  certain  vocational 
courses,  such  as  secretarial  courses  and  beginning  agri- 
culture, and  most  of  them  will  continue  to  teach  the 
basic  homemaking  courses.  In  large  and  more  sparsely 
settled  areas,  a vocational  education  center  may  have 
satellite  training  units  located  strategically  throughout 
the  area,  perhaps  in  connection  with  well-equipped  high 
schools,  where  the  more  popular  and  elementary  voca- 
tional courses  can  be  taught.  This  arrangement  lessens 


the  commuting  problem  and  also  lessens  the  load  on 
the  major  center. 

Wherever  such  vocational  education  centers  are  in 
operation,  they  tend  to  assume  not  only  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  vocational  training  for  young  people 
but  also  the  major  responsibility  for  adult  training  and 
retraining.  They  have  me  equipment,  the  businesslike 
atmosphere,  and  the  professional  staff  that  adults  like. 
In  one  state,  Kentucky,  it  is  a part  of  the  plan  that  the 
high  school  will  not  offer  trade  and  technical  education 
for  either  regular  students  or  adults;  the  vocational  edu- 
cation centers  will  provide  all  of  that  for  both  groups. 
In  fact,  no  limitation  need  be  placed  on  the  courses  that 
may  be  taught  by  a center. 

We  have  noted  that  education  centers  are  soon  called 
upon  to  offer  postsecondary  vocational  and  technical 
courses  and  thereby  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
postsecondary  in  character  unless  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions are  already  in  the  field  and  are  providing  the 
services  needed.  The  centers  are,  in  fact,  embryo  post- 
secondary institutions,  and  they  should  be  planned  and 
located  with  that  in  mind. 

The  system  of  vocational-technical  and  adult  educa- 
tion needed  in  Michigan  should  evolve  from  two  sources: 
the  expansion  of  the  area  community  colleges,  and  the 
organization  of  area  secondary  vocational  education 
centers.  The  important  point  is  not  which  of  the  two 
systems  comes  to  dominate,  but  that  the  two  ultimately 
meet  and  blend  into  one.  For  this  reason,  education 
centers  should  be  located  at  the  time  of  organization 
at  points  where  postsecondary  institutions  should  ulti- 
mately be  established. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should 
determine  what  changes  are  needed  in  existing  laws  and 
what  new  laws  are  needed,  if  any,  to  make  it  possible, 
reasonable,  and  even  attractive  for  the  school  districts 
of  an  area  to  unite  and  form  an  area  district  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  with  a community  college  to 
serve  as  a vocational  education  center,  or  to  establish 
a center  of  its  own. 
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II.  The  Postsecondary  Program  Needed  in  Michigan 
for  Vocational  Education 


A great  increase  in  the  demand  for  technical  and  other 
advanced  vocational  skills  — skills  in  such  as  automo- 
tive, drafting,  electrical  and  electronics,  and  metallurgi- 
cal technology;  machine  tools  and  hydraulics;  medical 
technology  and  nursing;  business  management  and 
supervision;  numerous  trades;  and  others  — developed 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  Much  of  the  training 
for  these  skills  is  beyond  the  secondary  school  level. 
Appropriate  four-year  institutions  offer  it  for  resident 
students,  but  they  cannot  serve  the  great  majority  of 
the  non-college-bound  high  school  graduates  and  em- 
ployed adults  who  are  in  great  need  of  such  training. 
Private  institutions  have  beeu  drawn  into  the  field  and, 
indeed,  have  pioneered  in  it.  But  their  services  are 
necessarily  expensive,  and  they  cannot  meet  the  total 
need.  Except  in  certain  sections  of  the  nation,  institu- 
tions designed  to  bring  such  training  to  the  job-bound 
high  school  graduate  and  the  employed  adult  have  been 
generally  lacking. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  offering  of  the 
needed  training.  Congress  provided  funds  under  Title 
VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  be  used  by  the  states  on  an  equal  matching  basis  to 
reimburse  institutions  that  offer  such  training  for  the 
extra  cost  incurred  in  doing  so.  Many  of  the  serious 
efforts  throughout  the  United  States  to  provide  post- 
secondary vocational-technical  training  on  an  adequate 
scale  have  stemmed  from  this  Act. 

Postsecondary  V ocational- Technical 
Institutions  in  Other  States 

Some  of  the  more  industrialized  states  of  the  East  have 
public  technical  institutes  that  provide  postsecondary 
technical  training,  but  generally  not  on  an  area  com- 
muting basis.  New  York  State  has  21  junior  colleges 
and  6 two-year  agricultural  and  technical  institutes; 
and  strangely  enough  to  the  Middle  West,  the  junior 
colleges  began  as  vocational-technical  institutions  and 
only  more  recently  came  to  offer  the  college  transfer 
courses.  It  is  significant  that  New  York  is  now 
attempting  by  act  of  law  to  require  all  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  offer  the  two-year  college  program  in  order 


to  relieve  the  load  on  the  state  university  and  the  state 
colleges. 

Connecticut  is  now  establishing  four  state-owned  and 
-operated  strictly  vocational-technical  postsecondary 
area  institutions.  Two  are  in  operation  now,  and  two 
are  ex^)ected  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

In  California  the  comprehensive  two-year  college, 
there  called  the  junior  college,  has  been  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  providing  vocational-tech- 
nical programs  for  post-high-school  students  and  out- 
of -school  adults  on  a statewide  area  basis.  But  the 
California  junior  colleges  are  not  like  the  conventional 
junior  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  They  are  and 
always  have  been  public,  tuition-free,  area  (community) 
colleges  supported  jointly  by  the  area  and  the  state 
and  publicly  administered.  They  are  a part  of  the  total 
public  school  system  of  the  state.  It  has  been  long 
understood  by  all  parties  concerned  that  junior  colleges 
should  not  become  four-year  institutions,  and  not  one 
ever  has.  No  other  public  institution  offering  vocational- 
technical  training  beyond  the  high  school  level  has 
developed  in  the  state.  High  school  graduates  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  junior  college  for  postsecondary 
vocational  or  technical  training.^ 

There  has  developed  a recent  trend  for  the  junior 
college  to  replace  the  high  school  as  the  sole  provider 
of  vocational  education  for  both  young  people  and 
adults.  Indeed,  there  is  some  feeling  that  this  trend 
may  be  going  too  far;  that  there  is  a need  for  sufficient 
vocational  education  in  high  schools  to  serve  those  who 
will  not  go  on  to  college  and  also  those  who  need  pre- 
paratory work  in  high  school  as  a prerequisite  for 
technical  or  semiprofessional  work  in  the  junior  college. 

In  the  newer  industrial  states,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion centers  serving  the  secondary  schools  are  being 
called  upon  to  provide  postsecondary  technical  training. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  even  where  junior  colleges 

^The  upper  eighth  of  high  school  graduates  are  eligible  to 
enter  the  university;  the  upper  third  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
state  colleges;  all  are  eligible  to  enter  the  junior  colleges,  with 
the  possibility  of  transferring  to  a senior  college  upon  junior 
college  graduation,  if  stipulated  lower  division  courses  and 
grade  requirements  are  met. 
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exist.;  For  example,  North  Carolina  has  21  junior  col- 
leges, five  of  which  are  publicly  financed,  but  they  are 
all  collegiate  in  philosophy  and  orientation  and  do  not 
offer  vocational-technical  courses.  Kentucky’s  two-year 
colleges  offer  no  vocational-technical  courses  of  any 
kind. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
many  other  states  have  not  counted  substantially  upon 
the  two-year  college  to  provide  vocational  and  technical 
training  for  high  school  graduates  and  other  adults,  but 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  a few  other  states  are  now  giving  it  a 
central  place  as  the  key  institution  in  their  proposed 
statewide  area  postsecondary  vocational  education 
systems. 

We  have  observed  that  Minnesota’s  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  have  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
junior  colleges  because  the  latter  did  not  provide  and 
seemed  unable  to  provide  the  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams needed.  The  Minnesota  junior  colleges  have  been 
typical  midwestern  junior  colleges.  They  were  estab- 
lished initially  as  privately  supported  institutions,  and 
their  philosophy,  training,  ambition,  and  obligations 
have  been  to  provide  2 years  of  accred*"able  four-year 
college  work.  They  have  lacked  funds  for  adequate 
plant  and  equipment  and  have  not  found  the  financing 
of  current  operations  easy.  Most  vocational-technical 
courses  are  relatively  expensive,  and  it  is  quite  under- 
standable that  junior  college  administrators  have  not 
diverted  funds  into  the  vocational-technical  area  when 
the  acknowledged  major  program  is  suffering  for  lack 
of  funds.  It  may  be  very  significant  that  during  the  past 
few  years  the  state  of  Minnesota  has  appropriated  funds 
for  helping  junior  colleges  build  more  adequate  plants. 
At  the  same  time  considerable  pressure  is  being  brought 
upon  both  the  junior  college  and  the  vocational-tech- 
nical school  to  become  comprehensive,  with  the  junior 
college  offering  more  vocational-technical  subjects  for 
high  school  graduates  and  adults  and  the  vocational 
school  offering  lower  level  college  courses.  It  appears 
that,  in  time,  the  vocational-technical  schools  may  be- 
come in  fact  community  colleges, 

If  we  may  summarize,  states  are  now  calling  upon 
such  existing  institutions  as  are  qualified  to  offer  postsec- 
ondary and  adult  vocational-technical  training  programs 
on  an  area  basis.  When  such  institutions  have  not  been 
available  or  have  seemed  unable  or  ill  disposed  to  meet 
the  needs,  a new  state  system  of  area  postsecondary 
institutions  has  tended  to  develop.  We  believe  that  this 
is  inevitable. 

The  industrial  East  is  using  its  existing  technical 
institutes  to  the  fullest  and  is  building  new  institutes,  as 
we  have  observed  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Cali- 
fornia seems  to  be  the  only  state  that  has  had  a statewide 
system  of  comprehensive  community  colleges  capable 
of  meeting  the  new  need.  In  the  newer  industrial  states 
where  the  community  college  has  not  yet  come  into 
being  or  is  still  in  its  early  stages  of  philosophy  and 


development,  the  publicly  supported  area  vocational 
education  center  is  springing  up.  We  have  observed  the 
tendency  for  these  centers  to  become  more  and  more 
postsecondary  in  character  and  finally  to  become  com- 
prehensive by  offering  lower  level  college  courses. 
Minnesota  seems  to  be  in  an  intermediate  stage,  with 
both  the  community  colleges  and  the  vocational-tech- 
nical area  schools  undei  pressure  to  become  compre- 
hensive. 

National  figures  on  community  college  enrollments  in 
vocational-technical  courses  are  representative  of  no 
particular  state  because  of  the  uneven  development  of 
the  colleges  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  For 
example,  the  figures  will  be  weighted  heavily  by  what 
exists  in  New  York  and  California.  But  national  enroll- 
ments in  technical  training  programs  under  Title  VIII 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  are 
shown  for  1960-61  in  Table  1 for  what  the  figures  are 
worth.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  students  in  prepara- 
tory programs  (regular  day  students)  and  34  percent  of 
those  in  extension  courses  (adult  classes)  were  enrolled 
in  community  colleges,  and  49  percent  of  those  in  post- 
secondary preparatory  programs  were  enrolled  in  com- 
munity colleges.  These  are  impressive  figures;  the 
importance  of  the  community  college  as  an  area  voca- 
tional-technical institution  clearly  stands  out. 

The  community  college  is  in  a unique  position.  It 
is  a community  area  institution,  It  may  offer  lower 
division  college  courses  and  postsecondary  vocational- 
technical  courses  to  its  regular  students;  it  may  provide 
afternoon  and  evening  programs  needed  by  employed 
adults  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  culture  or  to 
upgrade  their  skills;  and  it  can  serve  as  an  area  voca- 
tional center  for  the  high  schools  of  its  area. 

Postsecondary  V ocationaUTechnical 
Institutions  in  Michigan 

Michigan,  perhaps  more  than  most  states,  has  technical 
and  advanced  vocational  education  programs  being 
conducted  in  one  field  or  another  in  all  of  its  four-year 
baccalaureate  state  institutions.  Some  of  these  insti- 
tutions, particularly  Michigan  State  Universitv  Ferris 
State  College,  and  Northern  Michigan  T University,  offer 
vocational  courses  all  the  wav  from  1 week  to  4 years  in 
length  in  both  r^  ^dent  ana  extension  classes  throughout 
the  state  Northern  Michigan  University,  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  is  at  present  operating  on  the  principle  that 
it  should  provide  the  people  with  whatever  education 
they  may  want  — academic,  professional,  vocational,  or 
technical.  Theoretically,  if  this  philosophy  could  be 
adhered  to  over  a long  period  of  time,  this  institution, 
with  proper  state  support,  could  establish  vocational 
education  branches  or  centers  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
perhaps  even  on  a mobile  basis,  that  could  provide 
vocational  and  technical  training  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  other  adults  and  even  to  high  school  students 
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Table  1 


Enrollment  in  Technician  Training  Programs  Under  Title  VIII  — 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1 958 

July  1,  1960  — June  30,  1961 


Kind  of  School 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Number  Enrolled 

Total 

In  preparatory  programs 

In 

exten- 

sion 

courses 

Total 

Second- 

ary 

Post- 

second- 

ary 

Total 

620 

122,952 

39,224 

11,788 

27,436 

83,728 

Comprehensive  high  school  ............. 

168 

18,771 

4,611 

3,664 

947 

14,160 

Vocational-technical  high  school  . . . . 

66 

13,861 

4,457 

1,432 

3,025 

9,404 

Technical  high  school  . < , , . ,, , , , , . . . . . 

49 

14,462 

5,968 

4,988 

980 

8,494 

Vocational  or  trade  school  ............. 

106 

15,300 

6,404 

1,316 

5,088 

8,896 

Technical  institute  

25 

11,375 

1,828 

108 

1,720 

9,547 

Community  (or  junior)  college 

176 

42,587 

13,743 

250 

13,493 

28,844 

Four-year  college  

17 

5,522 

1,830 

21 

1,809 

3,692 

State  board  for  vocational  education 

13 

1,074 

383 

9 

374 

691 

Source:  Preliminary  report  of  Area  Vocational  Education  Branch,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


on  an  area  basis.  Such  branches  or  centers  might,  in 
time,  become  full-scale  postsecondary  institutions  on 
their  own.  This  program  could  be  good  provided  that 
the  comprehensive  needs  of  the  people  are  kept  in  mind. 
But  no  four-year  institution  with  prospects  for  granting 
advanced  degrees,  in  Michigan  or  any  other  state,  has 
ever  been  able  to  retain  any  such  philosophy  for  very 
long.  The  prestige  that  accompanies  graduate  and 
professional  schools  is  simply  too  great. 

We  have  observed  in  discussing  secondary  vocational 
education  that  Michigan  has  not  developed  any  kind  of 
a state  system  of  secondary  vocational  schools  or  even 
vocational  education  centers  that  might  develop  into 
postsecondary  schools.  The  only  nonbaccalaureate  in- 
stitutions in  Michigan  that  offer  a significant  amount  of 
postsecondary  vocational-technical  education  or  uiea 
basis  are  the  community  colleges.  Lar^.^  frms,  such  as 
those  in  the  automotive  industry,  offer  vocational  and 
technical  training  primarily  to  meet  their  own  needs; 
and  private  schools  offer  training  in  certain  selected 
technical  fields.  There  are  no  postsecondary  public  edu- 
cational institutions  other  than  the  community  colleges 
that  are  in  a position  to  offer  vocational  training  to 
communities  on  an  area  basis. 

When  federal  funds  were  made  available  to  the  states 
on  a matching  basis  to  reimburse  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions for  the  cost  of  providing  vocational-technical 
training  on  an  area  basis  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Au  of  1958,  Michigan  offi- 
cially turned  to  the  community  colleges  as  the  only  post- 
secondary  institutions  available  to  supply  such  training. 
It  is  expecting  them  to  develop  into  a statewide  area 
system  of  truly  comprehensive  institutions  and  to  offer 
vocational  and  technical  programs  to  high  school  grad- 
uates and  employed  and  unemployed  adults  at  whatever 


levels  and  in  whatever  fields  the  training  may  be  needed. 
Indeed,  we  consider  it  fortunate  for  the  long  pull  that 
Michigan  does  not  have  a dual  system  of  postsecondary 
area  institutions,  as  have  a number  of  states.  Although 
Michigan  is  not  now  providing  the  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs  needed,  it  should  be  able  to  move  ahead 
more  rapidly  because  of  having  only  one  system.  This, 
of  course,  presumes  that  the  community  colleges  will 
assume  full  responsibility  for  providing  the  people  with 
the  vocational-technical  education  that  they  need. 

The  alternative  is  not  the  status  quo.  It  is  to  establish 
a system  of  postsecondary  vocational-technical  insti- 
tutions parallel  to  the  community  college  system  that 
will  provide  the  vocational-technical  education  presently 
needed.  This  would  be  a time-consuming  and  costly 
thing  to  do;  and  if  we  read  the  trends  in  other  states 
correctly,  we  should  expect  these  new  institutions  to 
become  comprehensive  over  a period  of  time  and  to 
become,  in  fact,  dual-purpose  community  colleges. 

There  are  16  community  colleges  in  Michigan,  two 
more  are  being  organized,  and  others  are  in  prospect. 
They  are  of  various  origins  and  differ  in  tradition  and 
purpose.  Some  are  already  providing  a substantial 
amount  of  vocational  and  technical  education,  and  some 
are  providing  very  little  of  it.  In  general,  they  have  a 
long  way  to  go  and  some  real  hurdles  to  clear  before 
they  can  even  begin  to  meet  the  state’s  need  for  area 
technical  education  aiJ  adult  vocational  training. 

The  Michigan  Community  Colleges 

The  first  Michigan  junior  college  was  established  in 
Grand  Rapids  in  1914.  Eight  more  such  colleges  were 
established  before  1940.  Seven  have  come  into  being 
since  World  War  II.  Two  are  now  being  organized, 
and  others  are  in  prospect. 
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The  existing  Constitution  of  Michigan — to  be  re- 
placed on  January  1,  1964,  by  a revision  voted  by  the 
people  on  April  1,  1963  — contains  no  reference  to  the 
community  colleges;  it  was  written  too  early.  In  1918 
the  Michigan  Legislature  provided  enabling  legislation 
for  junior  colleges,  and  in  1951  the  name  “community 
college”  was  adopted,  apparently  to  designate  the  colleges 
as  locally  controlled  public  institutions  ratuer  than  either 
state  or  privately  controlled  institutions  and  to  indicate 
a broader  educational  role  in  providing  a comprehensive 
program  oriented  to  community  needs.  As  amended, 
the  law  now  provides  that,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
as  to  population,  size,  referendum,  and  supervision,  any 
single  school  district  or  any  two  or  more  school  districts 
operating  grades  kindergarten  through  12,  or  any  special 
community  college  district  comprised  of  one  or  more 
contiguous  counties  or  of  two  or  more  kindergarten 
through  12  grade  school  districts,  may  establish  a com- 
munity college.  The  one  very  important  common  con- 
dition is  that  the  establishment  must  have  the  approval 
of  either  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
or  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  requirement  and 
the  administration  of  the  distribution  of  state  and  federal 
funds  to  the  community  colleges  provide  the  principal 
legal  basis  for  such  state  supervision  over  the  community 
colleges  as  has  existed. 

In  1955  the  Michigan  Legislature  adopted  a resolution 
creating  a joint  legislative  committee  to  “study  the  rec- 
ommended ways  and  means  whereby  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  State  for  higher  education  may  be  met  in 
the  most  effective  and  economical  manner.”  In  June 
1956  the  joint  committee,  known  as  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lative Study  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  secured 
the  well-known  educator,  John  Dale  Russell,  to  direct  a 
complete  survey  ot  higher  education  in  Michigan.  An 
eminent  staff  was  secured,  the  survey  was  made,  and 
the  findings  and  recommendations,  consisting  of  12  Staff 
Studies  and  the  Final  Report,  were  published  under  the 
general  title  of  The  Survey  of  Higher  Education  in  Mich- 
iganr 

Staff  Study  No.  1,  made  by  S.  V.  Martorana  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  is  entitled.  The  Com- 
munity College  in  Michigan,  and  Chapter  IV  of  Dr, 
Russell’s  Final  Report  is  given  over  to  the  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  community  college. 

Michigan  is  most  fortunate  In  having  this  Survey. 
Even  though  the  Survey  was  made  before  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  designed 
to  stimulate  area  postsecondary  technical  education,  it 
needs  little  revision  in  view  of  the  Act.  The  Final  Report 
clearly  defines  the  philosophy  of  the  modern  community 
college  and  its  role  in  the  total  educational  system. 

The  five  rejognized  functions  usually  attached  to  the 

“Copies  of  all  Staff  Studies  and  the  Final  Report  are  available, 
while  they  last,  from  the  Michigan  Legislative  Study  Committee 
on  Higher  Education,  P.O.  Box  240  (fourth  floor.  State  Cap- 
itol), Lansing,  Michigan., 


community  college  are:  ( 1 ) to  provide  general  education 
to  all  students,  whatever  their  vocational  interests  may 
be;  (2)  to  offer  transfer  and  college-parallel  courses  in 
preprofessional  fields  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  (3)  to 
provide  organized  occupational  programs  for  students 
who  will  seek  to  enter  employment  immediately  after 
leaving  the  college;  (4)  to  offer  adult  and  community- 
service  programs  of  a wide  variety;  and  (5)  to  provide 
a full  program  of  student  personnel  and  guidance  serv- 
ices for  those  enrolled. 

We  would  add  one  more  function,  although  it  could 
be  a part  of  number  4,  namely,  to  serve  as  a vocational 
education  center  for  the  high  schools  of  its  area  as  the 
need  arises  and  provide  certain  secondary  vocational 
education  courses  that  the  high  schools  individually 
cannot  afford  to  offer.  We  have  already  observed  that 
such  service  is  now  being  provided  by  some  of  the  Cali- 
fornia junior  colleges  in  the  less  densely  populated  areas 
and  by  a few  Michigan  community  colleges,  although,  in 
Michigan,  in  the  academic  rather  than  in  the  vocational 
field.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  service  should  not  be 
rendered  in  either  field  or  both. 

The  Russell  report  concluded  that  the  then-existing 
14  “Michigan  community  colleges  on  the  whole  accept 
and  are  making  energetic  efforts  to  accomplish  the  five 
functions”  listed  above,  although  they  “are  still  placing 
major  emphasis  on  offerings  in  preprofessional  fields 
and  in  the  usual  lower-division  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
grams for  transfer  credit.”-*  The  report  points  out  further 
that  the  community  colleges  are  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  technicians  and  semiprofessional  personnel 
in  Michigan:  they  offer  more  organized  occupational 
programs  of  less-than-bachelor’s  degree  length  than  do 
either  the  state-controlled  colleges  and  universities  or 
the  privately  controlled  institutions,  and  more  students 
are  enrolled  in  and  complete  these  programs  in  them 
than  in  either  of  the  two  other  groups  of  colleges. 

The  foregoing  findings  indicate  direction  and  prog- 
ress; but  up  to  the  present  time  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments in  providing  comprehensive  programs  are  far 
from  those  needed.  It  is  true  that  the  community 
colleges  give  general  lip  service  in  their  catalogues  to  the 
five  functions  listed,  but  not  all  of  them  seem  fully  com- 
mitted to  these  objectives.  According  to  a statement 
concerning  the  community  colleges  in  Michigan  that 
was  prepared  for  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  October  of  1961,  only  4 of  the 
16  colleges  offer  what  might  be  termed  a comprehensive 
program  for  students  desiring  to  enter  a vocation  im- 
mediately after  graduation,  A comprehensive  guidance 
function  has  been  attempted  in  only  three  of  the  in- 
stitutions, although  all  institutions  offer  some  type  of 
guidance  service.  General  adult  education,  with  and 

Oohn  Dale  Russell,  Higher  Education  in  Michigan,  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Survey  of  Higher  Education  in  Michigan  (Lan- 
sing: Michigan  Legislative  Study  Committee,  September  1958), 
p,  94. 


without  credit,  is  offered  in  four  of  the  institutions.  A 
broad  program  of  community  service  has  not  been  at- 
tempted in  any  of  the  community  colleges,  although  one 
institution  has  made  some  commendable  beginnings  in 
that  area.* 

Referring  solely  to  reimbursed  programs,  the  State 
Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  has  reported 
that  during  1961-62,  10  of  the  16  community  colleges 
provided  training  in  practical  nursing  and  other  health 
occupations  for  977  students;  only  4 provided  distribu- 
tive cooperative  training  for  151  students,  and  Flint  and 
Muskegon  served  123  or  82  percent  of  them;  6 provided 
office  cooperative  training  for  197  students,  and  Flint 
and  Muskegon  served  138  or  70  percent  of  them. 
Eleven  provided  industrial  technical  training  for  9,363 
students,  but  Henry  Ford  served  6,410;  Flint,  1,121; 
and  Jackson,  540,  or  a combined  86  percent  of  the 
total  Three  community  colleges  — Delta,  Gogebic, 
and  North  Central  Michigan  — provided  no  training  in 
any  one  of  the  four  fields.®  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  com- 
munity colleges,  however,  offered  certain  nonreimbursed 
programs,  such  as  office  and  secretarial  and  certain 
preprofessional  programs. 

Thirteen  of  the  16  community  colleges  are  operated 
by  single  school  districts  designed  to  operate  grades 
kindergarten  through  12.  Some  of  these  districts  pro- 
vide entirely  too  small  a tax  base  to  finance  an  adequate 
comprehensive  educational  program,  and  they  may  not 
include  a proper  commuting  area.  The  three  community 
colleges  — Northwestern  Michigan  College,  North  Cen- 
tral Michigan  College,  and  Delta  College  — that  are 
operated  by  countywide  or  multi-countywide  commu- 
nity college  districts,  oddly  enough,  had  no  enrollments 
last  year  in  distributive  or  office  cooperative  education 
or  in  industrial-technical  education;  of  the  three,  only 
Northwestern  Michigan  College  provided  practical 
nurse  and  other  health  occupation  training.®  These  three 
colleges,  which  have  the  district  strength  to  do  a well- 
rounded  comprehensive  job  of  area  community  edu- 
cation, are  spending  their  energies  primarily  on  the 
college  transfer  student;  and  one  in  particular,  organized 
since  the  Russell  report  was  written,  appears,  in  fact, 
to  be  interested  primarily  in  becoming  a four-year 
baccalaureate  institution. 

The  foregoing  arc  not  very  impressive  accomplish- 
ments with  respect  to  the  objective  of  education  for  the 
world  of  work.  Why,  one  may  ask,  cannot  the  com- 
munity colleges  move  more  rapidly  into  a balanced 


^Ferris  N.  Crawford,  Some  Facts  Concerning  Community 
Colleges  in  Michigan,  presented  to  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Michigan  Constitutional  Convention,  October  26,  1961 
(Lansing;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  13  pp.,  mimeo- 
graphed. 

^Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education, 
Annual  Descriptive  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1962  (Lansing;  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction),  p.  4. 
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comprehensive  program  that  will  meet  the  total  needs 
of  the  community?  Without  doubt,  the  basic  reason  lies 
in  their  origin  and  early  philosophy.  They  were  estab- 
lished as  lower  division  colleges  to  enable  students  to 
take  the  first  2 years  of  college  while  living  at  home; 
and  it  appears  that,  by  and  large,  the  public  still  thinks 
of  the  community  college  in  this  vein.  The  prestige 
attached  to  ‘‘going  to  college”  is  very  great,  and  most 
parents  want  their  children  to  take  a college  course 
rather  than  a technical  or  a vocational  course.  Parents 
fo.get  that  less  than  one  out  of  every  three  students  find 
their  way  into  a baccalaureate  institution  and  that  fewer 
graduate.  The  community  college  should  be  equipped  to 
help  the  others  find  their  way  into  other  areas  of  activ- 
ities and  ways  of  making  a living. 

Community  college  administrators  and  faculty  have 
been  college  oriented  too,  and  they  cannot  easily  make  a 
sudden  change  in  their  life-time  educational  philosophy. 
Even  this  rests  in  part  on  public  attitude.  An  officer  of 
the  Michigan  Council  of  Community  College  Admin- 
istrators informs  us  that  public  pressures  in  favor  of  the 
academic  course  and  pressures  upon  the  community 
college  to  become  a four-year  baccalaureate  institution 
are  so  great  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  State  Legislature  act  promptly  to  establish  by 
law  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  community  college 
program  and  to  define  the  community  college  once  and 
for  all  as  a comprehensive  area  postsccondary  institu- 
tion. With  this  we  heartily  agree.  If  the  community 
colleges  are  to  constitute  Michigan's  system  of  area 
education,  such  an  act  by  the  Legislature  would  seem 
to  be  of  prime  importance. 

In  this  connection,  the  Russell  report  favors  the  Cali- 
fornia provision  that  where  both  a community  college 
and  a baccalaureate  institution  may  be  needed  in  the 
same  area,  the  community  college  should  be  established 
first;  that  when  the  time  comes  to  establish  the  bacca- 
laureate institution,  a separate  institution  should  be 
organized,  and  the  two  institutions  should  be  operated 
side  by  side.  We  have  already  observed  that  in  Cali- 
fornia no  junior  college  has  ever  become  a four-year 
institution,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

Covering  the  state.  One  of  the  gaps  in  the  service 
rendered  to  the  state  by  the  community  colleges,  a gap 
equally  serious  to  that  in  the  scope  of  the  programs 
offered,  is  in  geographic  coverage.  Three  of  the  colleges 
are  in  the  greater  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  and  one  is 
now  being  organized  there;  eight  are  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Lower  Peninsula;  four,  including  Delta,  are 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  Lower  Peninsula;  and  only 
one  is  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  although  a second  one  is 
being  organized  there. 

The  Russell  report  recommended  that  a number  of 
additional  community  colleges  be  established  in  loca- 
tions that  offer  a good  potential  for  the  development  of 
institutions  of  satisfactory  size.  Staff  Study  No,  1 
identified  23  such  locations  as  being  of  first  order  of 
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priority  and  14  other  locations  of  second  order  of  pri- 
ority. Two  new  colleges  have  been  established  since  the 
report  was  written;  two  more  are  now  being  established; 
and  others  are  being  planned.  In  identifying  the  23 
areas  of  first  priority,  Mr.  Martorana  did  not  include 
areas  in  which  public  or  private  four-year  institutions 
are  located.  Since  then,  however,  Lansing  Community 
College  has  been  established  in  the  same  area  with 
Michigan  State  University,  and  it  is  proving  its  need. 
Its  success  tends  to  verify  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  four-year  college  does  not  provide  the  area  services 
that  a two-year  college  is  expected  to  provide,  and  that 
the  presence  of  the  former  does  not  preclude  the  need 
for  the  latter.  With  this  qualification,  Mr.  Martorana 
estimated  that  the  addition  of  23  more  community  col- 
leges would  bring  97  percent  of  the  population  of  Mich- 
igan within  commuting  distance  of  a two-year  or  a 
four-year  institution.  The  remaining  3 percent  would 
have  to  depend  on  their  high  schools  and  the  establish- 
ment of  area  secondary  vocational  education  centers  for 
their  vocational  training  opportunities.^ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
took  no  action  concerning  that  part  of  its  Special  Staff 
Committee’s  recommendations  dealing  with  postsec- 
ondary and  adult  programs,  pending  further  study.  The 
Six  County  Study  of  Community  Needs  proposed  that 
the  six-county  Detroit  area  needed  5 new  community 
colleges  immediately  and  that  15  more  should  be 
planned.^ 

In  order  to  guide  effectively  the  spread  of  area  post- 
secondary institutions  throu^out  the  state,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  should  have  jurisdiction  over  their 
locations.  The  Board  should  maintain  an  up-to-date 
map  of  the  state  showing  the  commuting  areas  and 
their  population  centers.  Such  a map  should  then  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  locations  of  new 
community  colleges  and  also  of  secondary  vocational 
education  centers  because  the  centers  tend  to  develop 
into  postsecondary  institutions. 

In  this  connection,  the  Russell  report  recommends 
that  the  present  specific  stipulation  of  10,000  population 
now  found  in  the  community  college  law  be  abolished 
for  the  reason  that  the  best  safeguards  to  good  practice 
in  establishing  community  colleges  are  (1)  the  require- 
ments of  sound  studies  of  the  localities  requesting  the 
institution;  and  (2)  the  approval  of  a competent  state 
agency.  Such  studies  should  include  a comprehensive 
survey  of  population  distribution  and  characteristics. 


occupational  and  business  activities  of  the  people,  tax 
base,  school  enrollments,  geography  of  the  area,  trans- 
portation routes  and  facilities,  and  all  other  important 
factors. 

Making  such  studies  and  mapping  out  the  state  into 
possible  future  community  college  districts  will  require 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  the  pertinent 
agencies  of  the  state  and  should  be  done  in  consultation 
with  all  interested  parties. 

Adult  education  and  the  community  college.  The  j 
community  colleges  of  Michigan  have  barely  begun  to 
accept  responsibility  for  adult  vocational  education, 
and  that  program  may  become  very  large,  particularly 
in  the  metropolitan  areas.  The  organization  of  sepa-  i 
rately  administered  adult  vocational  education  depart-  [ 
ments  within  the  college  is  likely  to  be  found  necessary, 
and  separate  buildings  and  facilities  may  be  required. 

If  it  should  develop  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas 
that  separate  adult  training  institutions  are  required, 
well  and  good,  but  the  community  colleges  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  their  best  before  this  should  happen; 
and  then  the  new  institution  should  be  kept  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  area  board  of  education. 

The  city  of  Flint,  which  has  one  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive community  colleges  in  Michigan,  and  also 
a branch  of  The  University  of  Michigan,  has,  speaking 
relatively,  a very  successful  adult  education  program 
known  as  The  Mott  Community  Education  Program  of 
the  Flint  Board  of  Education.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
Flint  Board  of  Education  supervises  and  administers 
the  Program,  and  the  Mott  Foundation  finances  it.  The  I 
training  projects  are  considered,  evaluated,  and  recom-  | 
mended  by  a special  committee  representing  the  Board 
and  the  community. 

The  Program  has  its  own  adult  education  building 
and  administrative  center,  but  it  uses  all  of  tne  available 
appropriate  educational  facilities  in  the  area.  In  the 
winter  of  1961-62,  more  than  1,100  separate  classes 
were  offered  in  45  community  school  adult  education 
centers.  Individual  enrollments  are  exceeding  90,000  j 
a year.  | 

Although  having  the  advantage  of  private  financial 
backing,  the  Mott  Program  very  likely  indicates  the 
direction  that  adult  education  in  metropolitan  areas  will 
take.  It  is  a community  institution  in  the  best  sense, 
administered  under  the  area  boarc  cf  education,  and  ! 
closely  bound  up  with  the  total  educational  system.  ! 


"^Wc  have  noted  that  the  proposed  New  York  State  area 
education  program  suggests  a system  of  public  grants  for  youth 
living  in  arew  where  postsecondary  vocational  training  cannot 
be  made  available  to  help  them  go  away  from  home  for  such 
training. 

^Six  County  Study  of  Community  College  Needs,  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  Final  Report  ([Detroit:  'fhe  Advisory 
Council),  August  !,  1960),  117  pp. 
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III.  Financing  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan 


State  Support  of  Public  Schools 
in  Michigan 

The  trend  since  the  thirties  has  been  toward  increased 
state  support  of  public  schools.  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  percent  of  revenue  from  state  sources  used 
in  the  support  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  rose  from  15.74  percent  in  1930  to  54.0  (esti- 
mated) percent  in  I960.  In  Michigan,  the  state’s  con- 
tribution to  local  school  districts  increased  from  $22 
million  in  1932-33  to  $300  million  in  1957-58,  a rate 
of  increase  exceeding  that  of  the  nation.’ 

Michigan,  therefore,  accepts  the  philosophy  that  the 
state  must  pay  a major  share  of  the  cost  of  educating 
its  children.  But  Michigan’s  most  recent  share  in  sup- 
port of  the  combined  operating  budgets  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  was  still  only  39  percent, 
while  the  local  district’s  share  was  57  percent,  and 
the  federal  government  and  miscellaneous  sources  sup- 
plied 4 percent.  Furthermore,  Michigan  is  becoming 
one  of  the  few  states  that  do  not  share  in  the  cost  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  capital  outlay. 

Local  public  support  of  the  Michigan  schools  comes 
entirely  frcm  the  general  property  tax.  State  support 
comes  from  (a)  the  Primary  School  Interest  Fund  (a 
carryover  from  the  sale  of  school  lands);  (b)  the  Sales 
Tax  Diversion;  (c)  certain  supplemental  taxes  such  as 
the  corporate  franchise  tax  and  taxes  on  cigarettes,  dis- 
tilled spirits,  telegraph  and  telephone  services,  and  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  Michigan,  some 
of  which  taxes  are  intended  to  be  temporary  emergency 
taxes;  and  (d)  general  legislative  appropriations.  The 
need  for  revision  of  the  sources  of  school  revenue  is  a 
part  of  the  need  for  a drastic  reform  of  Michigan’s 
overall  tax  system,  a discussion  of  which  will  not  be 
undertaken  here.  Our  interest  is  in  the  distribution  of 
the  available  funds  as  it  affects  the  offerings  in  voca- 
tional-technical education  and  training. 

The  state  of  Michigan  undertakes  to  supplement  the 

’William  H.  Roe,  Financing  Michigan's  Schooh^  Department 
of  Administrative  and  Educational  Services,  Professional  Series 
Bulletin  no.  25,-  2d  ed.,  rev,  (East  Lansing:  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, 1958),  p.  13. 


operating  revenue  of  each  local  school  district  suffi- 
ciently so  that  the  district  will  have  what  is  considered 
to  be  a minimum  number  of  dollars  per  pupil,  a **gross 
allowance,”  with  which  to  provide  education  for  its 
students.  Each  year  the  State  Aid  Act  specifies  what 
this  ”gross  allowance”  or  **pupil  enrollee  allowance” 
shall  be."  The  allowance  was  raised  from  $130  to  $190 
in  1956  and  later  to  $205,  where  it  remained  through 
1961-62.  11  was  $224  for  the  year  1962-63.  In 
a particular  district  this  per-pupil  allowance  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  To  the  result 
are  added  special  amounts  allowed  the  district  for  such 
items  as  tuition  aid,  transportation  aid,  special  education 
aid,  and  aid  for  financial  distress.  From  the  resulting 
total  is  subtracted  local  property  tax  revenue  (up  to  the 
rate  of  3 Vi  mills  when  the  pupil  enrollee  allowance  was 
$2C5  and  now  at  the  rate  of  3^8  mills  since  the  pupil 
enrollee  allowance  is  $224)  and  the  district’s  share  from 
the  Primary  Interest  Fund.*^  The  balance  is  the  amount 
of  state  support. 

Under  the  foregoing  state  support  distribution  for- 
mula, the  school  district  is  free  to  apply  the  unear- 
marked funds  received  to  its  operating  expenditures  as 
it  sees  fit.  The  effect  is  to  discriminate  against  offering 
certain  vocational  courses  and  even  certain  academic 
courses  because  they  may  be  more  costly  to  offer  than 
are  conventional  classroom  courses.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  less  wealthy  school  districts  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  offer  an  adequate  line  of  vocational 
subjects  and  a full  comprehensive  program.  The  formula 
guarantees  the  district  a certain  amount  of  money  per 
student,  but  it  does  not  guarantee,  and  even  discour- 
ages, the  offering  of  some  vocational  education  courses 
that  many  students  should  have. 

-Although  the  term  ‘ state  aid”  is  in  common  usage  through- 
out the  United  States,  we  are  avoiding  the  term  whenever  possible 
and  are  substituting  some  such  term  as  “state  support”  or  the 
“state’s  share”  for  it;  the  term  “state  aid”  seems  to  contradict  the 
state’s  constitutional  and  moral  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  its  youth. 

‘The  change  in  the  millage  rate  from  Wa  to  31^8  is  designed 
to  provide  no  increase  in  state  support  to  the  districts  having 
the  largest  property  valuation  and  the  maximum  increase  to 
districts  having  the  smallest  property  valuation;  those  districts 
in  between  share  the  increase  according  to  their  property 
valuations. 
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A Minimum  Classroom  or  Teacher 
Unit  Foundation  Formula 

In  order  to  remove  the  element  of  discrimination 
against  vocational  education  and  even  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  it,  more  and  more  states  are  coming  to  use 
some  version  of  a foundation  formula  whereby  state 
support  can  be  weighted  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  offer- 
ing the  various  programs.  The  districts  can  then  offer 
their  pupils  the  courses  needed  without  being  penalized 
because  of  the  higher  costs. 

In  California,  a base  support  is  provided  a local 
school  in  terms  of  average  daily  attendance  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  approved  classes,  including  vocational 
education  classes.  Then,  because  certain  measurable 
excess  costs  are  incurred  in  offering  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  additional  state  support,  based  on  a 
teacher  unit  rather  than  a student  attendance  unit,  is 
provided  for  such  programs.  In  1961-62  the  foregoing 
formula  produced  the  following  approximate  averages 
for  vocational  instruction. 

Teacher  of  Students  in  Average 

FulUTime  Attendance  State  Support 

Education  in  agriculture  ......  .$1,000 

Distributive  education  650 

Homemaking  education  ........  700 

Trade  and  industrial  education  . 650 


Teacher  of  Part-Time  or  Extension 

Classes 

Homemaking  education  20  per  class 

Trade  and  industrial  education  . .$  140  per  class 

The  Florida  Foundation  Program  is  based  upon  stu- 
dent average  daily  class  attendance  and  the  number, 
rank,  and  experience  of  the  teachers.  In  calculating 
state  support,  the  average  daily  attendance  required  in 
vocational  courses  is  one-half  of  that  required  in  general 
education  courses.  Ohio  and  Kentucky  have  similar 
programs. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  unit  for  state  support  calcula- 
tions IS’  the  student  average  daily  membership  (ADM). 
The  amount  per  ADM  is  established  by  hw;  for  exam- 
ple, for  home  economics,  $20  per  ADM;  for  agriculture 
and  trade  and  industry,  $35  per  ADM;  and  for  distribu- 
tive education,  $50  per  ADM. 

New  York  State  has  been  a leader  in  perfecting  the 
use  of  the  foundation  formula.  In  addition  to  supplying 
some  of  the  weights  mentioned  above,  the  New  York 
formula  provides  weights  to  compensate  for  great  varia- 
tions in  population  density  and  for  the  impact  of  wide 
variations  in  cultural  background,  having  in  mind  the 
added  cost  necessary  to  provide  adequate  training  for 
the  culturally  disadvantaged. 

Stanley  E.  Heckcr  of  the  College  of  Education,  Mich- 
igan State  University,  has  provided  a very  complete 
illustration  of  how  a typical  basic  classroom  unit  foun- 
dation program  might  work  in  a given  district  of  a 


hypothetical  state.  For  the  benefit  of  professional  edu 
cators  and  legislators,  the  illustration  is  included  i 
detail  as  an  appendix  to  this  reiwrt;  but  it  is  shown  i 
abbreviated  form  in  Table  2.  We  believe  that  som 
such  classroom  unit  foundation  program  would  ad 
greatly  to  the  ability  of  many  school  districts  in  Mich 
igan  to  become  more  comprehensive  and  to  provid 
needed  vocational  training  for  their  youth  and  adult: 
training  that  otherwise  could  not  be  afforded. 

Michigan  is  depending  solely  upon  the  use  of  feden 
funds  matched  by  state  and  local  funds  under  the  term 
of  the  several  national  vocational  education  acts  t 
stimulate  vocational  education  in  the  high  schools.  Th 
federal  anu  state  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  loc; 
schools  for  part  of  the  vocational  teachers’  salaries  an 
travel. 


Table  2 

Classroom  Unit  Foundation  Program 
for  a Hypothetical  School  District 


EDUCATIONAL  NEED 

Basic  classroom  units  (based  on  number  of 
students,  land  area  covered,  and  number 
and  type  of  schools)  69. 

Extra  vocational  classroom  units  (based  on 
meeting  regulations  for  state  approval)  ....  3. 

Extra  special-education  classroom  unks 
(based  on  meeting  regulations  for  state 
approval)  3. 

Subtotal  75. 

Administrative  and  special  instructional 
services  units  (one  additional  unit  for 
each  six  in  the  subtotal)  12. 

Supervisory  units  (one  additional  unit  for 
each  100  or  major  fraction  thereof  in  the 
subtotal)  1. 

Total  classroom  units  from  which  financial 

need  is  determined  89. 

FINANCIAL  NEED 

For  instructional  salaries,  89.1  units  (based 
on  education  level  of  teachers,  and  other 
factors)  . . . > $474,53 

For  other  current  expenses,  89.1  units 

(based  on  $1,500  per  unit)  133,65 

For  capital  outlay,  89.1  units  (based  on 

$500  per  unit) 44,55 

For  transportation  need  (not  related 
to  units)  V . 40,0C 


Total  financial  need  $692,73 

District’s  share  (based  on  property  valuation 

in  the  district)  . . v . v > , $400, 0( 

State’s  share  (the  balance)  > $292,73 
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Michigan  is  now  spending  over  $9  million  yearly  for 
vocational  education,  more  specifically  for  administra- 
tion, teachers’  salaries  and  travel,  and  teacher  training. 
About  $3  million  is  paid  from  federal  and  state  funds 
and  $6  million  from  local  funds.  The  amount  does  not 
cover  cost  of  such  items  as  buildings  and  equipment, 
which,  according  to  current  Michigan  practice,  the  local 
districts  must  supply.  The  combined  state-federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  make  up  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  state’s  local  school  district  budget,  and 
state  funds  alone,  slightly  in  excess  of  $1.5  million, 
make  up  a little  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  state  appropriation  of  $292  million  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  while 
over  the  past  10  years  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
vocational  education  has  risen  86  percent  and  the 
federal  share  134  percent,  the  state  share  has  increased 
only  29  percent.  Also,  reimbursement  rates  to  local 
schools  for  vocational  education  have  been  gradually 
declining  until  they  now  average  roughly  30  percent 
of  the  vocational  teacher’s  salary  and  45  percent  of  his 
travel  expenses;  in  fact,  in  certain  instances  reimburse- 
ment of  salaries  has  fallen  to  as  low  as  20  percent. 
Reimbursement  was  at  one  time  expected  to  cover  half 
of  salaries  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  travel  expenses.  The 
decline  is  due  to  added  programs  without  increased 
appropriations.  Schools  are  thus  penalized  for  adding 
more  vocational  programs. 

Due  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  state  support  distribu- 
tion formula  and,  undoubtedly,  a shortage  of  revenue, 
the  state  of  Michigan  has  not  provided  for  the  support 
of  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  as  it 
should.  It  desperately  needs  a distribution  formula  that 
will  enable  schools  to  provide  truly  comprehensive  pro- 
grams without  penalty,  and  even  to  encourage  the  voca- 
tional courses  where  they  are  needed.  The  problem  of 
providing  such  a formula  should  not  be  too  difficult. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  cause  of  secondary 
vocational  education  if  the  method  of  distributing  fed- 
eral aid  to  states  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the 
George-Barden  Acts  were  changed  so  that  less  crystalli- 
zation would  tend  to  take  place  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
than  now  is  the  case  and  so  that  new  programs  designed 
to  meet  new  vocational  training  needs  might  be  encour- 
aged more  readily  than  they  now  are.  Change  is  hard 
enough  to  bring  about  without  having  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  federal  funds  in  the  process,  for  every  situation 
creates  its  own  vested  interests.  Instead  of  having  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  so  definitely  tied  to  specific 
vocations  such  as  agriculture,  home  economics,  or  trade 
and  industry,  it  would  seem  better  if  the  funds  were 
given  to  a state,  still  on  an  equal  matching  basis  and  still 
based  on  an  approved  state  plan,  for  the  state’s  total 
vocational  education  program.  Just  how  this  should  be 
accomplished  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 


Financing  Area  Vocational  Education 
Centers  in  Michigan 

Under  the  present  system  of  financing  secondary  edu- 
cation in  Michigan,  area  vocational  education  cen- 
ters organized  and  operated  by  the  participating  school 
districts  of  a commuting  area  would  have  to  be  built 
with  funds  raised  by  an  additional  millage  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  districts.  State  funds  are  not  available 
for  plant  construction.  Operating  costs  would  be 
charged  back  to  the  districts  on  a contract  basis,  and 
each  local  district’s  share  would  be  met  from  the  prop- 
erty tax.  Students  attending  the  vocational  center  would 
remain  members  of  their  home  high  schools  and  be 
counted  in  the  total  enrollment  upon  which  state  sup- 
port is  based.  Also,  each  local  school  would  receive 
its  share  of  reimbursement  from  federal  and  state  funds 
under  the  national  vocational  education  acts  for  the 
vocational  courses  taken  by  its  students  at  the  center. 

We  doubt  that  many,  if  any,  area  centers  would  or 
could  be  established  in  Michigan  under  the  present 
system  of  financing,  particularly  in  the  less  wealthy 
regions  of  the  state  where  centers  are  badly  needed; 
the  property  tax  simply  would  not  provide  the  necessary 
revenue.  Under  a classroom  unit  foundation  system  of 
financing,  used  more  and  more  elsewhere,  and  which 
we  believe  should  be  adopted  in  some  appropriate  form 
in  Michigan,  an  amount  per  classroom  unit  for  capital 
outlay  as  well  as  for  operating  costs  is  included  in  the 
formula.  For  example,  the  Kentucky  formula  provides 
$600  per  teacher-classroom  unit  for  capital  outlay,  and 
Professor  Hecker’s  illustrative  formula,  noted  earlier, 
provides  an  amount  per  classroom  unit  for  capital  out- 
lay, The  total  amount  would  be  allocated  back  to  the 
participating  districts  on  a contract  formula  basis.  Each 
participant  would  receive  its  share  of  state  support  for 
the  students  sent  to  the  center  just  as  it  would  if  the 
vocational  courses  had  been  provided  in  its  own  school. 
Nonparticipating  districts  should  pay  a “chargeback” 
covering  the  full  per-student  cost,  including  the  cost  of 
overhead  and  capital  outlay,  for  students  sent  to  the 
center. 

The  experience  of  other  states  with  school  district 
cooperation  in  building  area  vocational  education  cen- 
ters has  not  been  good  except  where  the  state  pays  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  centers, 
and  the  trend  is  definitely  in  favor  of  the  state’s  paying  a 
larger  and  larger  share.  In  view  of  the  existing  load  on 
the  property  tax  in  Michigan,  and  in  view  of  Michigan’s 
lack  of  experience  in  school  district  cooperation,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  Michigan  can  be  an  exception. 

If  secondary  vocational  education  centers  are  to  be 
established  in  Michigan,  it  seems  clear  that  the  state 
will  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  both  finance  and 
leadership. 
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Financing  Community  Colleges 
in  Michigan 
Operating  Budgets 

During  the  school  year  1961-62  the  financial  support 
of  the  operating  budgets  of  the  community  colleges  in 
Michigan  was  provided  approximately  as  follows;  from 
charges  to  students,  4L5  percent;  from  local  property 
tax  receipts,  19.6  percent;  and  from  state  and  federal 
funds,  38.9  percent.* 

The  operating  cost  per  student  in  1961-62  varied 
from  a low  of  $246  in  one  institution  offering  a very 
limited  program  to  a high  of  $733  in  an  institution 
offering  a full  comprehensive  program  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night.  The  median  was  $489.  The 
average  yearly  tuition  charge  made  by  the  Michigan 
community  colleges  is  higher  than  the  average  charge 
made  by  the  community  colleges  of  the  neighboring 
states;  in  1960-61  it  was  $180  in  Michigan  as  com- 
pared with  $134  in  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  areas.  The 
tuition  charges  made  in  Michigan  in  1961-62  varied 
from  none  to  $270  with  a median  of  $180  for  resident 
students  and  from  $180  to  $400  with  a median  of  $248 
for  nonresident  students.  This  wide  spread  in  tuition 
charges  made  in  Michigan  suggests  that  the  higher 
charges  may  be  made  largely  out  of  financial  necessity. 
They  may  be  made  in  part,  however,  out  of  the  state’s 
struggle  to  arrive  at  a sound  tuition  and  financing  policy. 
The  trend  among  the  states  is  toward  making  no  tuition 
charges  at  all,  particularly  in  those  states  that  are  facing 
squarely  the  need  for  comprehensive  area  postsecondary 
institutions. 

To  some  people,  the  19.6  percent  share  of  the  com- 
munity college  operating  budgets  provided  for  by  local 
property  taxes  may  seem  small;  but  except  for  some 
state  assistance  during  the  past  6 years,  the  local  dis- 
tricts have  been  required  to  provide  all  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  addition  to  their  share  of  operating  budgets  out 
of  property  taxes  supplemented  by  private  gifts.  There 
is  a limit  to  the  support  that  a local  community  can  or 
will  provide  for  community  colleges,  particularly  where 
the  district  remains  small.  We  doubt  that  an  adequate 
system  of  postsecondary  area  education  can  be  built  in 
Michigan  upon  so  limited  a tax  base. 

The  state  of  Michigan  began  making  appropriations 
for  the  operating  budgets  of  its  community  colleges  in 
1945-46  to  help  provide  technical  education  and  voca- 
tional training  for  World  War  II  veterans.  The  annual 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time 
until  in  1961-62  it  amounted  to  $4,382,490.  The  ap- 
propriation is  distributed  among  the  community  col- 
leges on  the  basis  of  full-time  equated  enrollments, 
except  that  the  amount  per  student  must  not  exceed  the 
“pupil  enrollee  allowance”  specified  for  elementary  and 

jC.  ^Michigan  Council  of  Community  College  Administrators, 
The  Role  and  Character  of  Michigan  Community  Colleges 
(1963),  8 pp. 


secondary  schools  ($205  for  1961-62  and  $224  for 
1962-63)  nor  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  per 
full-time  enrollee  at  a college. 

This  is  an  inadequate  formula  by  which  to  determine 
the  state’s  share  of  the  support  of  community  colleges. 
In  the  first  place,  the  unweighted  “pupil  enrollee  allow- 
ance” specified  for  elementary  and  secondary  students 
is  not  a logical  basis  for  determining  the  minimum  needs 
for  community  colleges.^  In  the  second  place,  the  formula 
does  not  take  into  account  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
community  college  districts  as  it  does  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  districts.  But  the  main  criticism 
is  that  this  system  of  distribution  encourages  the  com- 
munity colleges,  as  it  does  the  high  schools,  to  offer  the 
less  costly  courses,  and  it  discourages  them  from  offer- 
ing the  more  expensive  courses  among  which  are  many 
of  the  vocational  and  technical  courses. 

We  are  suggesting,  of  course,  that  a foundation  sys- 
tem be  used,  tailored  to  Michigan,  whereby  the  distri- 
bution of  state  funds  to  community  colleges  would  be 
based  on  classroom  units  with  extra  units  for  the  more 
costly  programs.  This  is  the  same  general  plan  being 
proposed  for  the  distribution  of  state  support  to  high 
schools,  although  the  minimum  cost  base,  the  units  of 
cost,  the  rates  per  unit,  and  the  weighting  in  favor  of 
the  vocational-technical  programs  should  all  be  differ- 
ent. The  purpose  would  be  to  equalize  the  cost  of  the 
local  district  of  offering  the  various  kinds  of  courses, 
and  perhaps  in  this  day  of  great  need  for  vocational 
and  technical  training,  even  to  favor  the  offering  of 
vocational  and  technical  courses.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  weighting  might  be  carried  advantageously 
beyond  the  vocational-technical  to  certain  other  costly 
courses  such  as  specialized  science  and  language  labo- 
ratory courses,  and  that  the  community  colleges  might 
find  it  advisable  to  reconstruct  their  accounting  so  as  to 
show  the  cost  of  offering  all  courses. 

From  the  foregoing  and  from  the  experience  of  other 
states,  we  must  conclude  that  38.9  percent  of  the  com- 
munity colleges’  combined  operating  budgets  is  not 
enough  for  the  state  and  federal  governments  to  bear  if 
the  colleges  are  to  provide  a worthwhile  comprehensive 
prc>gram  for  the  people  of  their  respective  areas. 

The  Russell  report  recommended  that  a minimum 
foundation  program  for  community  colleges,  based  on 
cost  per  student,  be  established  and  periodically  revised. 
The  report  then  recommended  that  the  state  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  community  colleges  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  minimum  foundation  program, 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  support  of  the 
minimum  foundation  program  should  be  obtained  from 
tuition  fees,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  supplied 
from  local  government  funds.  It  was  a part  of  the 
recommendation  that  the  local  government  should  be 

'A  California  junior  college  student  in  full  attendance  may 
earn  IVi  to  IVi  average  daily  attendance  units  for  the  school, 
depending  on  how  many  hours  a day  he  is  in  classes. 
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permitted  to  supply  a larger  support  either  to  provide 
a program  of  higher  quality  than  that  envisioned  in  the 
minimum  foundation  program  or  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  contribution  from  student  fees.  But  it  was  also  a 
part  of  the  recommendation  that  if  a community  college 
district,  after  having  levied  the  maximum  taxes  author- 
ized by  the  state  constitution  and  statutes,  cannot  raise 
sufficient  revenues  for  the  support  of  one-fourth  of  the 
minimum  foundation  program,  the  difference  should  be 
made  up  from  state  funds  appropriated  for  equalization 
purposes. 

We  agree  with  the  recommendation  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  greater  cost  of  offering  certain  voca- 
tional-technical courses  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
devising  the  minimum  foundation  program. 

Capital  Outlay 

Financing  capital  outlay  is  a major  problem  in  any 
area  school  program.  The  present  physical  facilities  of 
the  Michigan  community  colleges  are  generally  inade- 
quate to  enable  the  colleges  to  fulfill  the  educational 
functions  assigned  to  them.  Nine  of  the  1 6 community 
colleges  are  now  utilizing  buildings  that  were  previously 
used  or  are  now  being  partly  used  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Some  of  the  facilities  are  rapidly 
becoming  overcrowded.  These  are  makeshift  arrange- 
ments, and  such  facilities  generally  do  not  contribute 
to  efficiency  in  instruction  and  to  student  and  faculty 
morale.  Seven  of  the  community  colleges,  however, 
some  counting  heavily  upon  private  benefaction,  have 
embarked  upon  long-term  building  programs  with  facili- 
ties and  sites  distinctly  separate  from  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Private  benefaction  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  provide  a major  portion  of  all  the  plant 
and  equipment  that  is  needed  by  community  colleges  in 
the  state  of  Michigan;  in  the  main,  these  facilities  must 
come  to  be  provided  at  public  expense. 

As  noted  repeatedly,  it  has  been  a basic  tenet  in 
Michigan  that  the  local  school  district  should  provide 
its  own  plant  and  equipment  from  the  local  property 
tax  without  assistance  from  the  state.  This  principle 
was  applied  to  community  college  districts  until  1956, 
when  the  Legislature  began  making  annual  appropria- 
tions to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
construction,  alteration,  refurbishing,  or  remodeling  of 
community  colleges.  The  appropriations  amounted  to 
$1.2  million  for  1956-57  and  1957-58  and  $1  million 
for  each  of  the  next  4 years,  $6.4  million  in  all  for  the 
6 years. 

It  has  been  provided  in  the  appropriation  acts  that 
no  more  than  $300,000  may  be  distributed  to  an  indi- 
vidual district,  and  that  the  amount  distributed  must  not 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
capital  outlay  for  a project.  Furthermore,  funds  appro- 
priated must  be  used  or  committed  within  the  year  for 
which  they  are  appropriated  or  be  returned  to  the  state’s 
general  fund. 


An  appropriation  of  $6.4  million  over  a six-year 
period  is  entirely  too  small  an  overall  amount;  $300,000 
per  project  is  too  small  an  amount  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate challenge  in  view  of  present-day  costs  of  con- 
struction; and  1 year  is  too  short  a time  in  which  to 
plan  and  arrive  at  the  point  of  commitment  concerning 
the  more  important  projects.  The  system  makes  long- 
term planning  most  difficult. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  $6.4  million  appropriated  for  the  6 years 
has  provided  for  24  percent  of  the  cost  of  capital  outlay 
made  by  the  16  community  colleges  during  that  time 
while  the  districts  have  supplied  (from  property  taxes 
and  gifts)  76  percent  of  the  cost.  What  these  figures 
really  show  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  capital  outlay  for 
the  kind  of  program  that  the  community  colleges  are 
expected  to  provide.  The  community  colleges  estimate 
that,  on  a 50-50  matching  basis,  the  State  Legislature 
will  need  to  appropriate  approximately  $5  million  per 
year  for  the  next  5 years  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
orderly  planning  of  new  facilities  and  the  remodeling 
of  existing  buildings.  This  is  for  the  16  existing  com- 
munity colleges,  and  Michigan  needs  more  than  twice 
that  many  community  colleges  if  it  is  to  provide  area 
postsecondary  comprehensive  education,  including  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  for  all  of  its  people. 

The  Russell  report  recommended  that  the  state  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  community  colleges  in  financing 
capital  outlay  projects  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  approved  projects,  except  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  providing 
from  state  funds  more  than  50  percent  of  the  needed 
capital  outlay  in  districts  having  very  limited  wealth  and 
bonding  capacity  in  proportion  to  their  needs  for  edu- 
cational services.  Furthermore,  the  amounts  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  should  be  set  up  on  a 
realistic  budget  basis  so  that  the  Legislature  may  know 
what  projects  are  expected  to  be  financed  from  the 
funds  appropriated;  and  all  such  projects,  first  proposed 
by  the  community  colle;^es,  should  have  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  state  agency. 

The  Russell  report  recommended  that  the  assistance 
from  the  state  be  allowed  to  apply  on  the  costs  of  site 
acquisitions  and  improvements  and  of  such  facilities  as 
parking  areas  and  student  centers,  but  not  on  the  costs 
of  dormitories  or  residence  halls,  because  the  role  of 
the  community  college  is  to  serve  commuting  students. 
The  report  concedes  that  resident  facilities  may  be 
justifiable  in  a few  locations  where  the  population  is 
sparse  and  the  geographical  area  served  is  large,  but  it 
cautions  that  such  facilities  should  be  approved  only 
where  definite  justification  can  be  shown.  Furthermore, 
when  approved,  construction  of  the  facilities  should  be 
financed  by  issuing  self-liquidating  bonds. 

Although  there  are  some  notable  exceptions,  the  ex- 
perience of  other  states  supports  the  above  recom- 
mendation. Where  the  community  college  districts  are 
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large  enough  to  provide  a substantial  tax  base,  con- 
struction of  plant  and  equipment  may  be  financed 
jointly  by  the  district  and  state  on  a 50-50  basis  or  some 
ratio  rather  close  to  that.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that,  where  community  college  dis- 
tricts of  adequate  size  cannot  be  organized,  the  districts 
cannot  provide  substantially  for  adequate  plant  and 
facilities,  and  the  state  mjst  undertake  a larger  share. 
In  general,  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  more  and 
more  state  financing  of  plant  and  equipment.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  proper  to  ask  why  postsecondary  area  educa- 
tion should  not  enjoy  the  same  state  support  as  do  the 
four-year  baccalaureate  institutions. 

Financing  a Statewide  Community 
College  System 

Community  colleges  serve  many  students  from  outside 
their  respective  districts.  In  doing  so,  they  recoup  a 
part  of  the  cost  by  charging  these  students  a higher 
tuition  than  the  local  district  students  pay.  But  this  by 
no  means  covers  the  total  cost.  This  system  throws  an 
extra  cost  burden  on  the  nonresident  students,  and  the 
districts  from  which  these  students  come  bear  no  part 
of  the  cost.  Aside  from  the  burden  thrown  upon  the 


community  colleges,  this  system  has  deterred  some  areas 
adjacent  to  a community  college  district  from  coming 
into  the  district  and  sharing  in  the  support  of  the  col- 
lege, or  it  has  contributed  to  the  failure  of  an  area  to 
establish  a community  college  of  its  own. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  the  Russell  report 
made  a recommendation  that  is  now  in  effect  in  a few 
states,  with  good  results.  The  recommendation  pro- 
posed a statewide  plan  by  which  any  district  not  main- 
taining a community  college  would  be  responsible  for 
contributing  to  the  support  of  each  community  college 
in  which  any  of  its  residents  are  enrolled  anywhere 
in  the  state.  The  support  should  be  based  on  the  total 
cost  per  student  of  the  college  attended. 

Such  a “chargeback”  arrangement  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  13th  and  Nth  grades  a regular 
part  of  a complete  state  school  system,  and  it  would 
require  the  people  in  every  community  to  support  com- 
munity colleges  to  the  extent  that  they  have  residents 
attending  them.  The  report  added  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  community  colleges  in  Michigan  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  people  are  about  ready  for  such  a step. 

We  add  that  a similar  “chargeback”  should  be  made 
to  nonparticipating  school  districts  sending  students  to 
secondary  area  vocational  education  centers. 
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IV.  State  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan 


State-Level  Supervision  in 
Michigan  Today 

A revised  State  Constitution,  voted  by  the  people  of 
Michigan,  is  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1964. 
Until  then,  the  old  Constitution  will  remain  in  effect. 

Under  the  old  Constitution,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  only  one  of  several  boards  governing 
public  education.  It  consists  of  four  members,  three 
elected  for  a term  of  6 years,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  elected  for  a term  of  two  years. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  have  not  been  those  that  the  name  ordinarily 
implies.  The  Board  has  not  had  jurisdiction  over  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
state.  Its  responsibility  has  been  the  general  super- 
vision of  Michigan  rehabilitation  institutions  and  four 
former  state  teachers  colleges:  Central  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Eastern  Michigan  University,  Northern  Michigan 
University,  and  Western  Michigan  University.  The  re- 
maining four-year  baccalaureate  institutions,  including 
The  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State  University, 
Wayne  State  University,  and  Ferris  State  College,  and 
the  two-year  community  colleges  have  their  own  govern- 
ing boards.  Michigan  has  not  had  an  overall  educational 
policy-making  board. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
had  such  general  supervision  over  all  public  instruction 
in  the  state  as  has  existed.  He  is  an  ex  officio  member 
of  all  boards  having  control  of  public  instruction  in  any 
state  institution,  with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote. 
He  has  not  been  governed  by  any  of  them,  nor  has  he 
been  able  to  look  to  them  for  authority  for  his  policy 
decisions. 

In  1918  the  Michigan  Legislature  created  the  State 
Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  to  serve  as  a policy- 
making body  in  the  administration  of  reimbursable 
funds  for  vocational  education.  This  Board  originally 
consisted  of  four  members:  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  serves  as  its  executive  officer;  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  the  Presi- 
dent of  The  University  of  Michigan;  and  the  President 


of  Michigan  State  University.  In  1955  the  Legislature 
provided  for  three  additional  members  to  represent 
employers,  employees,  and  agriculture. 

Operationally,  there  has  come  to  be  a Division  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  headed  by  an  Assistant  Super- 
intendent for  Vocational  Education,  generally  known 
as  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  In  the 
Division  there  are  at  present  five  service  chiefs,  a 
finance  accountant,  a research  consultant,  and  con- 
sultants in  various  services.  The  Division  deals  only 
with  those  vocational  courses  for  which  there  are  fed- 
eral funds. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  now,  in  fact,  held  respon- 
sible for  state  supervision  of  community  colleges,  and 
he  has  endeavored  to  assume  that  responsibility  within 
the  limits  of  the  law.  The  present  supervision  includes: 

1.  Approval  for  initial  establishment 

2.  Approval  of  programs  to  qualify  for  state  subsidy 
for  operation 

3.  Distribution  of  state  aid  subsidies  for  operation 

4.  Approval  of  architectural  plans  for  building  con- 
struction 

5.  Approval  of  capital  outlay  projects  for  which 
state  subsidies  are  requested  on  a matching  basis  (sub- 
ject to  additional  approval  of  the  state  administrative 
board) 

6.  Distribution  of  capital  outlay  matching  funds  for 
approved  projects^ 

Furthermore,  in  his  position  as  approval  authority 
for  initial  establishment,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  has  adopted  as  a policy  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  community  colleges  to  provide  education  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  individuals  and  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a part  for  all  persons  above  the  twelfth- 
grade  age  levels,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  in  the 
state  statutes,  and  he  has  also  indicated  unequivocally 
that  the  educational  functions  appropriate  for  com- 
munity colleges  to  fulfill  include  those  enumerated  in 
Chapter  IL.  The  weakness  inherent  in  his  pronounce- 

' Ferris  N.;  Crawford,  Some  Facts  Concerning  Community 
Colleges  in  Michigan,  presented  to  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Michigan  Constitutional  Convention,  October  26,  1961 
( Lansing L State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  p,  4. 
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ment,  however,  is  that  the  authority  for  it  rests  solely 
on  his  position  as  “approval  authority  for  initial  estab- 
lishment.” The  Superintendent’s  position  is  weakened 
immediately  after  the  establishment  has  taken  place. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  assisted  by 
two  professional  and  two  nonprofessional  advisory 
groups.  One  of  the  professional  groups  is  the  Michigan 
Council  for  Vocational  Administration  composed  of  1 8 
local  school  superintendents,  one  from  each  of  the 
Michigan  Education  Association  regions.  Because  it 
is  regional,  the  membership  tends  to  represent  those 
vocational  programs  that  are  present  in  the  smaller 
school  systems,  the  majority  of  which  have  only  agri- 
culture and/or  homemaking  programs.  The  other  pro- 
fessional advisory  group  is  made  up  of  the  local  directors 
of  vocational  education,  who  generally  represent  the 
larger  school  systems. 

The  two  nonprofessional  advisory  groups  are  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Michigan  Curriculum 
Program.  The  latter  is  a cooperative  arrangement 
through  which  state  curriculum  committees,  interested 
individuals,  and  other  voluntary  and  official  agencies 
work  together  to  improve  Michigan’s  schools.  The  cur- 
riculum committees  are  advisory  in  nature  and  deal  with 
specific  curricular  areas  in  vocational  education  such  as 
agricultural  education,  business  education,  guidance, 
home  and  family  living,  and  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Curriculum  Program  except  to  say  that  tangible 
results,  such  as  a library  of  curricula  on  vocational 
education  and  training,  are  not  much  in  evidence.  The 
use  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Title  VIII  has  been 
limited  primarily  to  considerations  relating  to  reimburs- 
able programs  under  Title  VIII.  The  Committee  has 
not  become  an  important  factor  in  promoting  an  inte- 
grated program  of  comprehensive  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  been 
too  exclusively  oriented  to  the  secondary  program  of 
vocational  education,  and  the  community  colleges  have 
not  embraced  the  vocational  education  part  of  their 
programs  with  enough  sincerity  to  make  effective  ad- 
visory committee  work  in  the  postsecondary  area 
possible, 

State-Level  Supervision  in  Other  States 

Those  states  that  have  been  able  to  make  the  greatest 
progress  in  developing  a state  system  of  vocational 
education  have  had  strong  central  policy-making  boards 
of  education.  The  authority  of  a board  may  stem  from 
the  state’s  constitution,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
legislature  to  pick  up  where  the  constitution  leaves  off 
and  make  sure  that  the  state  board  is  definitely  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  policy  and  guiding 
and  directing  the  total  public  educational  program  of 


the  state  as  defined  by  the  constitution  and  the  legisla- 
ture. This  is  evident  in  the  statements  of  the  several 
states  presented  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

New  York  and  Connecticut  in  the  East  have  strong 
boards  established  by  law  and  tradition.  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Florida  in  the  Southeast  have  strong 
boards  with  substantial  powers  prescribed  by  law. 

In  the  Middle  West,  Ohio  asserts  that  the  state  board 
exercises  strong  leadership  throughout  the  state,  but  the 
extent  of  its  authority  is  not  so  clear.  The  proposed 
program  for  Illinois  provides  that  “a  state  board  of 
education  should  be  created  and  assigned  general  pol- 
icy-making responsibilities  for  the  public  junior  colleges 
and  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.”  It 
adds  that  there  should  be  an  appointed  state  superin- 
tendent who  would  serve  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
board. 

Minnesota  has  three  boards  that  tend  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  the  area  of  higher  education.  They 
are  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  University  Regents, 
and  the  State  College  Board.  In  1959  the  State  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  appointment  of  a state  liaison 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  such  differences 
and  duplications  of  function  as  tend  to  develop  among 
the  boards;  and  there  was  the  underlying  implication 
that  if  this  committee  could  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose, the  Legislature  might  have  to  do  so  through 
further  legislation. 

Perhaps  California  has  the  most  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  Michigan  in  the  area  of  state  supervision. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  areas  of  operation 
for  the  state  university,  the  state  colleges,  and  the  com- 
munity colleges  have  been  definitely  established.  This 
makes  possible  an  orderly  expansion  of  the  total  educa- 
tional program  according  to  an  overall  plan. 

The  supervision  of  public  education  in  California 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  community  college 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a single  policy-making  State 
Board  of  Education  consisting  of  10  lay  citizens  ap- 
pointed for  four-year  terms.  This  Board  takes  up  where 
the  constitutional  provisions  and  the  law  stop,  and  from 
there  on  it  determines  the  general  policies  for  the 
government  of  the  public  schools  and  community  col- 
leges. Its  rules  and  regulations  have  the  effect  of  law. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  administration  of  the 
entire  program.  He  has  a substantial  department  of  six 
divisions  of  which  the  vocational  education  staff  is  an 
integral  part.  There  is  also  a Bureau  of  Junior  College 
Education,  headed  by  a bureau  chief,  responsible  to  the 
State  Superintendent. 

The  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  58  coun- 
ties of  the  state  perform  an  intermediary  role.  They 
are  supported  mainly  by  the  state.  Their  services  in- 
clude curriculum  development,  special  subject  matter 
consultations,  care  of  business  affairs,  and  keeping 
records. 
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The  major  tenets  of  the  California  school  system  are 
embodied  in  law,  and  the  State  Board’s  job  is  to  ad- 
minister the  law  and  to  fill  in  policy-making  gaps  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  a high  degree  of  local  auton- 
omy and  responsibility  prevails  throughout  the  state, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  strong  system  of  public 
education.  In  recognition  of  this  and  to  capitalize  on 
it,  it  is  said  that,  to  a large  extent,  the  administrative 
function  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  professional  direction  and  leader- 
ship rather  than  by  uirect  intervention  in  local  school 
district  operations  and  administration.  In  fact,  a part 
of  the  State  Superintendent’s  staff  is  dispersed  through- 
out the  state  and  spends  a great  deal  of  time  in  liaison 
work  with  lay  committees  and  advisory  groups  of 
all  kinds. 

It  can  be  observed  from  the  statement  of  the  several 
states  in  Part  II  of  this  report  that  all  strong  state 
boards,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  their  strength  is, 
lean  heavily  upon  state-level  and  local-level  lay  advi- 
sory committees,  for  the  boards  must  be  sure  of  the 
soundness  of  their  policy  decisions,  and  they  must  exer- 
cise real  leadership  in  the  implementation  of  the  deci- 
sions. A state  board  cannot  be  effective  without  the 
guidance,  counsel,  and  support  of  these  advisory  groups. 

Supervision  Needed  in  Michigan 

The  weaknesses  in  Michigan’s  state-level  supervision  of 
education  become  apparent.  There  have  been  entirely 
too  many  boards  and  still  no  policy-making  board  to 
which  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  school  edu- 
cation. The  causes  of  this  situation  lie  deeo  beneath 
the  surface.  Rather  than  point  them  out,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  state  positively  what  is  needed  before  Mich- 
igan can  have  strong  state-level  supervision  of  education, 
or  indeed  a well-integrated  program  of  education  at  all. 
We  believe  that  the  essential  ingredients  can  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  other  states,  and  that  they  are  as 
follows: 

1.  There  is  need  for  the  Legislature  to  supplement 
the  State  Constitution  as  necessary  to  define  the  objec- 
tives of  the  state’s  educational  program,  including  both 
the  vocational  and  the  academic,  and  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a master  plan  tor  all  education  in  the  state. 

2.  There  is  need  for  the  Legislature  to  determine 
the  public  institutions  to  be  used,  that  is,  the  elementary 
and  seconda.7  schools  (including  area  vocational  educa- 
tion centers),  the  postsecondary  area  institution  (which 
we  believe  should  be  the  community  college),  and  the 
four-year  baccalaureate  and  professional  institutions. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  specify  the  fields  of  opera- 
tion for  each  of  these  institutions. 

4.  The  Legislature  should  determine  the  priority  of 
the  establishment  of  the  several  institutions  in  new  geo- 
graphic areas. 


5.  The  Legislature  should  make  provision  for  ade- 
quate financing  of  the  total  system. 

6.  Finally,  there  is  need  for  a strong  state  board  of 
education.  The  board  should  have  well-defined  author- 
ity over  all  public  education  of  the  state  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  It 
should  have  the  authority  to  make  policy  decisions  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  constitutional  provisions  and 
legislative  acts  and  intents  relating  to  the  total  educa- 
tional program.  This  board  should  not  take  the  place 
of  the  local  governing  boards  of  the  various  institutions, 
but  its  policy  decisions  should  take  precedence  over 
those  of  the  governing  boards,  including  those  of  the 
four-year  baccalaureate  institutions. 

There  is  no  need  for  two  state  boards,  one  for  general 
education  and  the  other  for  vocational  education,  be- 
cause vocational  education  is  a par^  of  the  total 
program.  It  has  worked  out  in  other  states  which  have 
had  both  a state  board  of  education  and  a board  of 
vocational  education  that  the  two  boards  have  combined 
into  one  operating  board  or  otherwise  have  come  to 
operate  as  one  board. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be 
responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
administration  of  the  program.  He  should  have  an 
ample  staff  and  should  develop  a strong  liaison  program 
throughout  the  state. 

The  revised  State  Constitution  goes  a long  way 
toward  providing  a strong  State  Board  of  Education, 
but  it  leaves  much  to  be  done  by  the  Legislature. 
Section  3 of  Article  VIII  provides  for  a State  Board  of 
eight  members  elected  at  large  for  terms  of  8 years  as 
prescribed  by  law.  The  Board  is  vested  with  “leader- 
ship and  general  supervision  over  all  public  education, 
including  adult  education  and  instructional  programs 
in  state  institutions,  except  as  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  granting  baccalaureate  degrees.” 

The  State  Board  is  to  appoint  a State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  a term  of  office  determined 
by  the  Board.  He  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  Board 
without  the  right  to  vote,  and  he  is  to  be  responsible  to 
the  Board  for  the  execution  of  its  policies.  He  is  to  be 
the  principal  executive  officer  of  a State  Department  of 
Education  having  powers  and  duties  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  7 of  Article  VIII  states  that  the  Legislature 
shall  provide  by  law  for  a State  Board  for  public  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges  that  shall  be  advisory  to, 
and  whose  eight  members  shall  be  appointed  by,  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  revised  Constitution, 
when  supplemented  by  the  necessary  supporting  legis- 
lation, should  make  it  possible  for  Michigan  to  have 
the  strong  state-level  educational  leadership  and  super- 
vision that  it  needs.  This  seems  quite  clear  for  public 
education  through  the  community  college  level.  But 
the  ability  of  the  new  State  Board  of  Education  to  bring 
public  education  policy  at  a higher  level  under  state 
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control  is  not  clear.  That  is  likely  to  depend  heavily 
upon  the  attitude  and  support  of  the  Legislature,  the 
state  administrative  officers,  and  perhaps  finally,  the 
will  of  the  public. 

Policy  control  over  the  four-year  institutions  of  higher 
education,  however,  is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this 
report  except  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  the  disposition 


of  some  of  the  major  universities  to  establish  branches 
in  areas  of  the  state  when  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity colleges,  with  their  broader  community  services, 
should  have  prior  consideration.  The  present  sprawling 
tendency  of  these  universities  needs  to  be  brought  into 
line  with  an  overall  state  plan  for  institutional  coverage. 
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V.  Considerations  Other  Than  Those  Relating 
to  Needed  Programs 


Introduction 

1 In  the  process  of  making  this  study,  we  concluded  that 
the  two  major  needs  with  respect  to  vocational  training 
^ and  retraining  are  ( 1 ) the  deliberate  choice  of  education 
for  the  world  of  work  as  an  objective  of  the  educational 
' system;  and  (2)  the  provision  of  vocational  education 
[ facilities,  properly  organized  and  coordinated,  within 
which  a good  program  of  education  and  training  could 
be  carried  on.  These  two  needs,  therefore,  have  been 
the  focus  of  the  report  up  to  this  point. 

: The  explorations  that  led  to  these  conclusions,  how- 

ever, ranged  in  many  directions;  and  it  is  our  purpose 
now  to  record  some  observations  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  those  explorations.  This  will  not  be  done  in  a 
systematic  and  exhaustive  way.  But  even  so,  our  obser- 
I vations  may  prove  of  interest  and  value  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  vocational  education. 

First,  we  include  some  descriptive  material  pertaining 
I to  what  is  now  going  on  in  vocational  education  under 
federal  aid  and  training  programs.  There  is  the  present 
on-going  program  of  vocational  education  under  the 
I Smith-Hughes  and  Geoige-Barden  Acts  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  and  there  are 
the  emergency  programs  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

Second,  when  we  look  at  vocational  training  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  groups  of  persons  for  whom  such 
training  has  been  thought  to  be  important,  we  discover 
that,  although  training  is  usually  a part  of  the  problem, 
there  are  also  other  problems..  We  shall  comment  on 
I some  of  these  problems,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
I culturally  disadvantaged,  the  functionally  illiterate,  the 
I school  dropout,  and  the  recipient  of  public  aid. 

Third,  when  we  look  beyond  the  major  vocational 
education  needs  related  to  objectives  and  facilities,  we 
find  that  there  are  still  other  problems.  Three  of  these 
problems  — vocational  guidance,  research,  and  avail- 
ability of  trained  teachers  — will  be  discussed  briefly. 


Federal  Aid  to  Vocational  Education 

The  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts 

Vocational  education  in  the  secondary  schools  was 
launched  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  The  Act 
appropriated  $7.2  million  annually  to  be  allotted  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  rural,  urban,  and  total  population 
for  expenditure  on  an  equal  matching  basis  for  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
trade  and  industry  in  the  secondary  schools.  Later  laws 
extended  the  program  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  funds,  a state  is  required  to  provide  an 
approved  state  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  and  to 
d^ignate  a state  board  to  administer  the  program. 

In  1946  the  program  was  greatly  expanded  by  the 
George-Barden  Act.  Today,  Title  I of  this  Act  covers 
training  in  agriculture,  distributive  occupations,  home 
economics,  trade  and  industry,  and  fisheries  occupations. 
The  total  authorized  annual  appropriation  under  Tide  I of 
the  Act,  still  based  on  the  1950  Census,  is  $29,642,080. 
The  total  of  permanent  appropriations  (Smith-Hughes 
Act)  and  authorized  appropriations  (George-Barden 
Act  and  amendments)  for  federal  aid  to  secondary 
vocational  education,  based  on  the  1950  Census,  is 
$37,035,410.* 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

Title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  added  Title  III  to  the  George-Barden  Act  of  1946. 
It  authorized  appropriations  up  to  $15  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
3 succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  states  according  to  population  and  occupation  dis- 
tribution for  expenditure  by  the  states  on  an  equal 
matching  basis  for  area  vocational  education  programs. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  an  area  vocational  education 

’Title  II  of  the  George-Barden  Act,  added  by  the  84th  Con- 
gress (P.  L.  911),  authorized  an  annual  appropriation  up  to 
$5  million  for  instruction  (not  secondary)  in  practical  nursing. 
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program  ( 1 ) consists  of  one  or  more  less-than-college- 
grade  courses  conducted  under  public  supervision  and 
control  on  an  organized  systematic  basis,  (2)  is  designed 
to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employment  as  highly  skilled 
technicians  or  skilled  workers  in  recognized  occupations 
that  require  scientific  or  technical  knowledge,  and  (3)  is 
made  available  to  residents  of  the  state  or  an  area  of  the 
state  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control  for  Vocational  Education,  The  trainees  must 
either  have  completed  junior  high  school  or,  regardless 
of  their  school  credits,  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and 
able  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

The  Act  was  timely  in  that  the  demand  for  such 
training  was  an  actuality.  As  already  noted,  it  has 
stimulated  greatly  the  emergence  of  area  postsecondary 
institutions  designed  to  supply  technical  and  advanced 
vocational  courses  on  a commuting  area  basis  to  high 
school  graduates  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

The  Impact  of  Federal  Aid  Under  the 

Foregoing  Acts 

Michigan  received  $2,01 1,445.68  of  federal  aid  under 
the  foregoing  acts  for  the  year  1961-62.  Table  3 shows 
the  services  for  which  reimbursement  was  received  and 
the  number  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  students  bene- 
fiting. Table  4 shows  the  average  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment of  costs  received  during  the  peak  five-year  periods 
as  compared  to  the  average  rates  received  during  the  5 
years  of  1958-62  and  the  reduction  in  the  average  rates 
of  reimbursement  from  the  earlier  periods  to  the  latter 
period. 

Of  the  537  secondary  school  districts  in  the  state  in 
1961-62,  there  were  229  or  43  percent  offering  agri- 
cultural education  and  336  or  63  percent  offering  home- 
making education.  Enrollments  in  these  two  services 
totaled  52,898  and  made  up  78  percent  of  the  total  in- 
school enrollments  in  reimbursed  vocational  education 
programs.  Distributive  and  office  education  and  trade 
and  industry  education  were  each  offered  in  only  1 7 per- 
cent of  the  Michigan  school  districts  and  to  only  12,368 
in-schooI  students.  Only  12  school  districts  or  slightly 
over  2 percent  offered  programs  in  all  4 fields. 

Except  for  agriculture  and  homemaking,  the  number 
and  percent  of  Michigan  high  schools  offering  federal 
and  state  reimbursed  vocational  courses  is  very  small, 
and  it  must  be  concluded  that  reimbursed  vocational 
education  in  the  Michigan  high  schools  is  not  reaching 
a substantial  number  of  students  in  the  services  where  it 
is  now  most  needed. 

The  whole  enrollment  of  78,481  out-of-schooI  stu- 
dents in  reimburse#tourses  does  not  seem  to  stand  up 
well  in  comparison  with  the  90,000  annual  enrollments 
in  the  Mott  Community  Education  Program  of  the  Flint 
Board  of  Education  alone,  noted  earlier.  And  yet  it  indi- 
cates that  the  real  demand  for  business  and  industrial 
training  is  by  those  out  of  school.  This  is  the  field  for 
the  postsecondary  and  adult  education  area  school. 


Table  3 

Reimbursed  Vocational  Education 
Enrollments  in  Michigan  Schools, 
by  Service 

1961-1962 


Sen' ice 

In*  School 
Students 

Out-of-School 
Youth  and 
Adults 

Total 

Enrollments 

All  services  , . . , 

67,505 

78,481 

145,986 

Agriculture  . , . . 
Distributive  and 

12,455 

4,3^0 

16,765 

office  ,, . , . . , 

6,051 

13,827 

19,878 

Homemaking  , , 
Trade  and 

40,443 

20,430 

60,873 

industrial  . v < . 

6,317 

34,631 

40,948 

Practical  nursing 
Area  technical 

0 

1,828 

1,828 

programs  , . , . 

2,239 

3,455 

5,694 

Source:  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational 
Education,  /4nnua/  Descriptive  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1962,  p.  1. 


We  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  Michigan  is  de- 
pending upon  federal  and  state  reimbursement  to  pro- 
vide the  state’s  share  of  support  for  the  extra  cost  of 
offering  vocational  courses  in  high  schools.  Table  4 
shows  that  this  is  not  working  out  satisfactorily.  Over 
the  past  20  to  25  years,  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  offering 
vocational  courses  in  the  several  fields  covered  by  reim- 
bursement has  dropped  from  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  to  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  ex- 
cept that  for  courses  in  agriculture  it  has  dropped  to 
only  38  percent.  The  local  schools  have  been  required 
to  bear  only  an  additional  29.2  percent  of  the  cost  of 
courses  in  agriculture  while  bearing  an  additional  35.2 
to  48.0  percent  of  the  cost  of  other  reimbursed  courses. 
The  demand  for  training  in  fields  other  than  agriculture 
has  increased  more  than  has  the  demand  for  training 
in  agriculture,  so  that  the  funds  for  reimbursement  must 
be  spread  thinner  in  the  other  fields.  The  system,  there- 
fore, provides  the  least  federal-state  support  where  the 
need  has  increased  the  most.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  the  effect  of  the  system  is  on  the  offering  of  needed 
vocational  courses  that  are  not  reimbursed,  but  it  must  be 
negative  and  may  be  substantial. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  reimbursement  system  as  a 
device  for  stimulating  vocational  training  in  new  fields 
where  new  and  added  facilities  are  needed  promptly.  The 
new  demand  for  area  technical  programs  at  the  present 
time  is  a case  in  point.  But  reimbursement  for  courses 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade 
and  industry  has  been  going  on  substantially  unchanged 
for  45  years,  and  reimbursement  for  courses  in  business 
subjects  has  been  going  on  for  20  years.  Imbalances 
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Table  4 

Average  Rates  of  Reimbursement  for 
Vocational  Education  in  Michigan  Schools, 
by  Service 

Peak  5-year  period  and  1958-62  period 


Service 

Peak 

5-Year 

Period 

Average  Percent  of 
Reimbursement  of 
Costs 

Reduc- 
tion in 
Average 

In 

peak 

period 

In 

1958*62 

period 

Percent 
of  Reim- 
burse- 
ment 

Agriculture  ,, , , , 

1938-42 

67.2 

38.0 

29.2 

Homemaking  .; . 

1934-38 

55.2 

20.0 

35.2 

All-day  trade  and 

industrial 

1936-40 

58.8 

20.6- 

38.2 

Cooperative*— trade 

and  industrial  . 

1941-45 

68.0 

27.0 

41.0 

Cooperative  — 

distributive  . < . 

1938-42 

75.0 

27.0 

48.0 

Cooperative  — 

office 

1941-45 

68.2 

27.0 

41.2 

Source:  Same  as  Table  3,  “ o.  59*64. 
•20  percent  for  the  last  4 years. 


and  crystallization  of  imbalances  are  sure  to  develop  in 
so  long  a time. 

Granting  the  need  for  a special  emphasis  on  area  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  at  the  present  time,  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  if  federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  were  given  to  the  states,  under  a state 
plan,  to  be  distributed  to  the  local  institutions  on  a basic 
classroom  unit  foundation  formula  for  state  support  of 
education,  such  as  proposed  in  Chapter  III,  with  extra 
units  or  weights  built  into  the  formula  to  compensate 
for  the  extra  cost  of  offering  vocational  courses.  The 
receiving  schools  would  then  be  free  to  offer  the  more 
costly  vocational  courses  without  penalty. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

It  is  poss'ble  that  the  subsidies  provided  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  may  help  to  make 
training  the  unemployed,  even  training  the  ill-prepared 
unemployed,  a reality,  just  as  the  national  vocational 
education  acts  sparked  the  introduction  of  vocational 
education  for  youth  in  the  public  schools.  The  advan- 
tages made  available  by  these  new  acts  should  be  used 
to  the  fullest  wherever  possible..  But  the  programs  are 
job-oriented,  emergency,  crash  programs;  they  are  in  no 
sense  a substitute  for  a worthy  vocational  education 
system.  In  fact,  their  success  depends  heavily  for  facil- 
ities, curricula,  leaching  aids,  and  teachers  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  a well-developed  vocational  education  system. 


The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  designed  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  development  of  industry  in  defined 
depressed  areas.  A part  of  its  program  is  to  aid  in  the 
retraining  of  unemployed  workers  for  jobs  in  existing  or 
new  industries  in  depressed  areas.  For  this  purpose. 
Congress  authorized  annual  expenditures  of  $4.5  million 
for  training  and  $10  million  for  subsistence  benefits, 
payable  for  a maximum  of  16  weeks  in  amounts  equal 
to  the  average  unemployment  insurance  paid  in  the  state 
where  the  training  is  taken.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  local  Employment  Security  office 
recruit  and  test  trainees,  and  the  United  States  Depart  " 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  makes  arrange- 
ments with  the  local  or  state  vocational  training  officials 
to  provide  the  specific  job  training  required. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  One  authorizes  the  undertaking  of  a 
broad  program  of  research  studies  to  develop  informa- 
tion on  many  aspects  of  the  nation’s  manpower  require- 
ments and  resou-ces.  A comparable  provision  was  placed 
in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  45  years  ago.  Nothing  of 
importance  ever  came  of  it,  however,  and  little  attention 
is  being  given  now  to  this  part  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act.  Research  of  production 
resources,  of  new  services  likely  to  be  wanted,  of  market 
trends  and  information,  and  of  various  possible  sources 
of  employment,  for  example,  would  help  to  direct  trai:  - 
ing  into  the  right  channels  and  contribute  greatly  to 
employment  in  the  future. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act,  generally  considered  to 
be  the  main  part,  makes  available  over  a three-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1965,  $435  million  of  federal 
funds  to  help  pay  for  training  programs,  not  just  in  de- 
pressed areas,  but  anywhere,  to  equip  workers  with  skills 
for  jobs  known  to  be  available.  Training  is  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  vocational  education  programs 
under  the  general  vocational  education  acts,  more  spe- 
cifically, the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 
At  the  national  level,  the  programs  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  at  the  state  level,  they  are  generally  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  state  department  or 
division  of  vocational  education. 

Through  June  30,  1964,  the  federal  government  will 
pay  the  total  cost  of  vocational  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed. During  the  third  year,  the  cost  of  training  the 
unemployed  will  be  shared  equally  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  The  cost  of  training  others  than  the 
unemployed  will  be  borne  equally  by  the  federal  and 
state  governments  throughout  the  program.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  program,  workers  in  farm  families  with 
an  annual  net  income  of  less  than  $1,200  arc  considered 
unemployed.  The  Act  provides  for  payment  of  weekly 
allowances  for  not  more  than  52  weeks  to  selected  un- 
employed persons  who  have  a minimum  of  3 years  of 
experience  in  gainful  employment  and  who  are  heads  of 
families  or  households.  Unemployed  youths  who  are 
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over  19  but  under  22  years  of  age  and  who  do  not 
qualify  for  a regular  training  allowance  may  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $20  a week. 
The  usual  weekly  training  allowance  will  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  weekly  unemployment  insurance 
payment  in  the  state,  except  that  the  trainee  shall  not  be 
penalized  for  taking  the  training.  Adjustments  of  the 
training  allowance  are  provided  for  employed  persons, 
A trainee  may  receive  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  for  separate  maintenance  not  to  exceed  a rate 
of  $35  a week,  and  also  10  cents  a mile  for  transporta- 
tion where  transportation  is  necessary, 

Michigan  moved  rapidly  to  launch  training  programs 
under  ARA  and  MDTA,  and  the  accomplishments 
shown  in  Table  5 were  reported  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  on  Marrh  18,  1963,  Thirty-seven  programs 
involving  1,065  trainees  had  been  completed,  and  29 
programs  involving  1,039  trainees  were  in  progress. 

The  programs  completed  presumably  were  those 
started  first.  They  were  those  in  which  tl;e  schools  had 
had  experience  in  teaching  and  for  which  they  were 
equipped  with  teachers,  course  material,  and  other  essen- 
tials, Of  the  1,065  trainees,  49  percent  were  in  16 
secretarial,  office,  and  business  programs,  and  31  per- 
cent were  in  15  automotive,  machine  operating,  and 
welding  programs.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  trainees  were 
in  programs  which  we  have  classified  as  mainly  for 
women,  and  35  percent  were  in  programs  mainly  for 
men. 


The  29  programs  in  progress  were  serving  more  mei 
Of  the  1,039  trainees,  57  percent  were  in  progran 
mainly  for  men  and  43  percent  in  programs  mainly  f( 
women.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  trainees  were  in  1 
automotive,  machine  operating,  and  welding  program 
10  percent  were  in  4 cooking  programs;  and  9 percei 
were  in  10  woodworking  and  surveying  program 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  trainees  were  in  5 nursir 
programs,  and  8 percent  were  in  3 secretarial  and  offic 
programs. 

For  those  trained,  the  efforts  are  doubtless  won 
while,  and  if  a flow  of  a thousand  people  in  irainir 
can  be  maintained  over  a period  of  several  years,  tl 
social  impact  should  be  significant.  In  comparison  wil 
the  total  number  of  people  unemployed  in  Michigai 
however,  the  number  of  people  likely  to  be  trainc 
under  the  programs  seems  quite  inadequate.  The  directc 
of  the  Research  and  Statistical  Division  of  the  Michiga 
Employment  Security  Commission  has  stated  that  it 
quite  likely  that  the  number  of  actual  trainees  in  all  < 
the  training  programs  that  have,  are,  or  will  oe  ’ titute 
in  Michigan  under  ARA  and  MDTA  will  not  excec 
10  percent  of  the  number  that  were  anticipated  by  son; 
of  the  supporters  of  this  legislation  in  Washington  an 
elsewhere.  We  fear  that  this  statement  is  correct. 

These  programs  are  crash,  emergency,  job-oriente 
programs.  First,  the  Michigan  Employment  and  Securil 
Commission  offices  must  locate  the  jobs  for  whic 
trained  workers  are  needed  and  will  be  employed,  Nex 
the  Employment  Security  offices  must  seek  out,  screei 


Table  5 


Training  Programs  in  Michigan  Under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpowe 
Development  Training  Act  Completed  or  in  Progress,  as  Reported  on  March  18,  196^ 


Number  of  Programs 

Number  of  Enrol  lees 

Programs* 

Completed 

In  progress 

Total 

Completed 

In  progress 

Total 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Number 

Per- 

cent 

Total  , X , ...  r , v , , 

iZ 

100 

29 

100 

66 

100 

1,065 

J_00 

1,039 

100 

2,104 

100 

Mainly  for  men , 

17 

46 

21 

73 

38 

58 

371 

35 

591 

57 

962 

46 

Automotive 

6 

16 

4 

14 

10 

15 

78 

7 

118 

11 

196 

9 

Machine  operating,  . 

5 

14 

8 

28 

13 

20 

175 

17 

223 

21 

398 

19 

Welding  , 

4 

11 

2 

7 

6 

9 

78 

7 

60 

6 

138 

7 

Woodworking  , , . 

2 

5 

2 

7 

4 

6 

40 

4 

61 

7 

101 

5 

Cooking  , 

0 

— 

4 

14 

4 

6 

0 

— 

105 

10 

105 

5 

Surveying 

0 

— 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

■— 

24 

2 

24 

1 

Mainly  for  women, , . . 

20 

£ 

27 

28 

42 

694 

448 

43 

1,142 

Secretarial,  etc,  , 

16 

43 

3 

10 

19 

29 

517 

49 

82 

8 

599 

28 

Nursing  , ,, , 

3 

8 

5 

17 

8 

12 

150 

14 

366 

35 

516 

25 

Waitress  , < , 

1 

i 

3 

0 

— 

1 

1 

27 

2 

0 

— 

27 

1 

Source:  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
*The  groupings  are  ours,. 
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and  select  the  most  likely  trainees.  Then,  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  must  secure  able  teachers  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  and  equipped  with  ap- 
propriate course  material.  And  finally,  the  necessary 
equipment  and  teaching  space  must  be  made  available. 

The  hurdles  are  not  proving  easy  to  clear.  Com- 
munities have  not  been  particularly  imaginative  in  com- 
ing up  with  jobs,  and  jobs  may  not  be  available  where 
unemployment  is  greatest.  Prospective  employers  may 
be  reluctant  to  assure  jobs  for  trainees.  Qualified  teach- 
ers are  scarce  and  are  likely  to  hav^^  full  loads.  Few  will 
have  either  the  practical  experience  or  the  necessary 
course  material  for  teaching  the  specialized  skills  re- 
quired. A few  states  have  built  up  a supply  of  industry- 
experienced  and  trained  teachers  upon  whom  they  may 
call  on  relatively  short  notice.  California  has  claimed  to 
have  7,000  such  persons.  Some  states,  notably  Cali- 
fornia, have  on  file  a substantial  supply  of  courses  of 
study,  accumulated  from  past  experience,  and  have 
curriculum-building  research  centers  to  help  set  up 
course  material  for  new  training  programs.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  Michigan;  each  teacher  must  locate  and 
organize  his  own  course  material  as  best  he  can.  In  fact, 
the  training  programs  completed  and  in  piOgress  in 
Michigan  are  those  more  commonly  offered  in  high 
schools  and  adult  training  classes  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, materials  and  teachers  are  available. 

States  must  look  to  such  institutions  as  they  have  to 
carry  crash  training  programs.  Some  have  area  schools 
at  both  the  secondary  and  the  postsecondary  level  that 
regularly  provide  training  for  adults  and  out-of-school 
youth  as  an  important  part  of  their  total  programs.  There 
are  no  such  in  Michigan  other  than  the  community 
college;  and  in  an  all-day  conference  held  at  Michigan 
State  University  on  December  1,  1962,  on  the  MDTA 
program,  the  community  college  was  scarcely  considered 
as  a possible  factor  in  the  program.  The  baccalaureate 
state  schools  are  doing  a little,  but  the  high  schools 
are  expected  to  carry  the  main  load. 

At  this  same  conference,  there  was  almost  bitter  com- 
plaint that  industry  is  not  providing  equipment  needed 
in  training  programs  to  the  extent  contemplated,  and 
consequently,  government  expenditures  for  equipment 
were  running  almost  double  the  amount  budgeted  for 
the  purpose. 

Michigan  has  not  built  up  over  the  years  the  kind  of 
vocational  education  system  in  terms  of  institutions, 
curricula,  teachers,  and  traditions  that  enables  it  tc  make 
the  most  of  crash  training  programs.  Perhaps  if  it  had 
done  so,  we  would  not  need  the  crash  program  so  badly. 

The  School  Dropout 

Not  all  who  leave  school  early  fail  to  acquire  a skill  oi 
to  find  some  way  by  which  to  make  a living.  In  fact,  a 
goodly  number  rise  to  high  positions  in  business  and 
industry,  government,  and  elsewhere;  and  many  become 


self-employed  or  small  business  entrepreneurs.  But  tne 
same  conditions  that  cause  many  youth  to  drop  out  of 
school  — failure  to  learn  to  read  and  write  functionally 
or  to  do  simple  arithmetic,  failure  to  achieve  emotional 
or  psychological  stability  and  poise,  and  the  lack  of 
family  and  other  environmental  stimulation  — cause 
them  to  fail  when  out  of  school.  Employers  do  not  want 
employ  them.  They  not  only  are  considered  to  be 
’^mature  and  unskilled,  but  they  are  suspected  of  being 
o.  !Ow  intelligence  and  competence  or  otherwise  unde- 
sirable as  employees.  They  are  subject  to  selective 
service,  and  employers  do  not  really  need  them.  These 
youth,  therefore,  become  known  as  school  dropouts. 
They  drop  out  into  idleness  and  oblivion  only  to  show 
up  again  on  the  welfare  rolls  or  in  the  police  courts. 

Out-of-school  training  of  the  school  dropout  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  accomplish  because  of  the  emotional 
block  that  he  has  developed  against  any  kind  of  formal 
learning.  Any  training,  in  or  out  of  school,  that  he  may 
be  persuaded  to  undertake  must  necessarily  begin  in  the 
very  areas  in  which  he  failed  in  school  and  which  he 
came  so  thoroughly  to  hate.  He  is  very  likely  to  have 
all  of  the  handicaps  of  the  functionally  illiterate  adult 
plus  an  intense  hatred  for  anything  that  resembles  school. 

For  those  out-of-school  youth  who  are  ready  for  it, 
some  form  of  vocational  training  may  be  the  principal 
vehicle  around  which  a more  complete  rehabilitation 
program  can  best  be  built,  >md  many  efforts  to  provide 
such  programs  on  at  least  a pilot  basis  are  now  being 
undertaken. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Education  and  the  Council  for 
Youth  Service  sponsor  a Job  Upgrading  Program  for 
16-  to  20-year-olds,  under  which  students  attend  school 
3 hours  a day  and  work  24  hours  a week.  There  are 
now  10  centers  in  operation  serving  approximately  1,000 
youth  each  year.  This  is  good  insofar  as  it  goes,  but 
there  is  a continuous  long  waiting  list,  and  the  number 
being  served  is  woefully  inadequate  in  view  of  the  thou- 
sands of  16-  to  20-year-olds  estimated  to  be  out  of  school 
and  unemployed. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  arranged  work- 
training  programs  for  school  dropouts  with  a number 
of  Chicago  business  firms.  The  Double  E program  — 
for  Education  and  Employment  — was  started  with 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Company.  It  is  now  in  its  second 
year  and  emtoces  such  firms  as  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Science  Research  Associates,  The  Fair  Store, 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  and  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  (^!ompany.  The  Double  T pro- 
gram— for  Training  and  Tryout — provides  ground 
training  and  jobs  in  such  areas  as  food  and  hospital 
service  and  the  needle  trades,^  The  Double  C program 
— for  Census  and  Counseling  — will  provide  permanent 
school  records  of  all  Chicago  dropouts  and  enable  the 
schools  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  The  academic  end 
of  these  programs  is  work  related,  and  the  teachers 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  vocational  compe- 
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tence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  stress  the  arts  of  self- 
expression,  letter  writing,  and  newspaper  reading,  and 
how  to  handle  pe»-sonal  finance  and  to  buy  Intelligently. 

The  total  program  has  been  pronounced  a success, 
but  not  a perfect  success.  Officials  have  noted  that  32  of 
the  108  dropouts  cleared  for  the  first  year’s  program  had 
not  been  placed  at  the  year’s  end..  The  usual  manufac- 
turing jobs  have  been  scarce,  and  new  fields  of  employ- 
ment must  be  found.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  this 
problem  can  be  met. 

A businessman’s  organization  in  France,  known  as  the 
Society  for  the  Defense  and  the  Development  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  Marseilles,  has  been  sponsor- 
ing a program  of  rehabilitation  and  training  for  under- 
privileged idle  teenagers  14  to  17  years  old,  since 
1949.  In  the  spring  of  1962,  320  youth  were  in  training 
under  the  program,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  number 
would  soon  increase  to  400.  The  instructors  are  not 
regular  school  teachers.  They  are  professionals  and 
skilled  workers  with  experience  in  youth  movements.  No 
fixed  study  program  is  set  up  in  advance  because  the 
youth  to  be  taught  may  be  quite  belligerent  toward 
everything  relating  to  school.  In  that  case,  the  beginning 
must  be  with  the  elementary  principles  of  discipline, 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  cleanliness,  and  even  modesty. 
The  actual  program  features  both  school  education  and 
manual  training  leading  into  the  various  vocational  fields. 
It  is  said  that  the  program  now  has  a body*of  alumni 
and  former  sponsors  of  such  size  and  influence  that 
placing  the  trainees  is  no  longer  a difficult  matter.' 

The  foregoing  programs  can  be  quite  helpful  for  those 
young  people  who  have  the  educational  requisites  to  take 
the  training,  but  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  hardened 
functional  illiterates.  These  youth  must  start  with  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  do  illiterate  adults. 

The  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Department  of  Public 
Aid  has  just  launched  a specially  designed  course  em- 
bodying the  use  of  specially  prepared  material  and 
electronic  laboratory  equipment  for  40  selected  func- 
tionally illiterate  school  dropouts.  It  is  an  important  part 
of  the  plan  that  each  youth  should  progress  as  rapidly 
as  his  abilities  and  interests  dictate.  The  sponsors  have 
high  hopes  for  the  course. 

If  mass  youth-salvaging  programs,  such  as  the  pres- 
ently proposed  Youth  Camp,  are  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  to  keep  youth  of!  the  streets  for  a period  of 
lime,  they  must  do  four  things  for  hini  before  he  leaves 
the  program.  The  first  is  to  provide  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  work  — to  experience  the  satis- 
faction of  achievement  by  honest  work  — for  how  to 
work  is  something  that  everyone  has  to  learn.  The 
second  is  to  help  the  functional  illiterate  become  literate 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  receive  training  for  a job.  The 
third  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the  labor  markets,  both 
local  and  national,  and  teach  him  how  to  look  for  a job. 

-‘Training  Program  fo.  School  Dropouts,*'  France  Actuelle 
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The  fourth  is  to  “graduate”  each  youth,  as  he  becomes 
ready  for  it,  into  a job  or  training  for  a job,  with  provi- 
sion for  followup  as  necessary  until  he  is  21  years  of 
age.  It  is  recognized  immediately  that  these  accomplish- 
ments must  be  achieved  with  individuals,  rather  than 
with  groups  en  masse. 

These  youth-salvaging  experiments  are  worth  while, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  youth  that  they  may 
help  directly,  but  for  what  the  public  and  the  schools 
ma>  learn  from  them.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  conditions 
that  cause  a youth  to  become  a dropout  must  be  met 
and  met  early  by  the  schools..  The  solutions  must  be 
preventative  measures  taken  early;  remedial  measures 
taken  later  may  only  scratch  the  surface. 

We  said  earlier  that  no  youth  should  graduate  from 
high  school  without  qualifying  for  his  next  role  in  life. 
We  now  say  that  no  child  or  youth  should  be  “promoted” 
to  any  next  step  in  school  before  he  has  acquired  the 
necessary  prerequisites  to  provide  him  a reasonable 
chance  for  achievement  at  the  new  level.  To  promote  an 
unprepared  child  is  ^ concealed  acknowledgment  that 
the  school  is  failing  in  its  service  to  the  child.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  allow  a child  to  “sit  it  out”  at  any  grade 
level  must  not  be  tolerated.  He  must  experience  the 
satisfaction  of  achievement,  some  achievement  other 
than  that  of  defeating  both  the  teachers  and  the  school 
and  even  getting  graduated  into  oblivion. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  we  are  expecting 
too  much  of  our  schools.  Without  debating  the  ques- 
tion in  the  overall,  we  must  insist  that  we  are  not  ex- 
pecting enough  of  our  schools  in  relation  to  the  potential 
school  dropout,  although  we  may  be  expecting  too  much 
of  the  individual  teacher.  If  the  child  will  not  respond 
to  the  sincere  efforts  of  a competent  teacher,  he  should 
have  the  early  help  of  others  in  the  school  who  are 
spending  all  of  their  time  in  dealing  with  those  like  him. 
This  must  be  done  within  the  framework  of  the  school. 
It  will  take  organization,  staff,  and  special  equipment; 
but  if  the  school  fails,  society  may  be  called  upon  to 
take  care  of  the  dropout  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  must  agree  that  vocational  education  alone  is  not 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  potential  school 
dropout;  but  industrial  arts,  manual  training,  or  even 
regular  vocational  courses  may  be  the  best  vehicle  upon 
which  a well-conceived  rehabilitation  program  may  be 
built.;  Every  program  or  combination  of  programs  that 
the  counselor  thinks  is  best  for  the  youth  should  be 
possible.  If  it  is  believed  that  he  should  have  industrial 
arts  or  some  special  introductory  vocational  work  out- 
side his  grade  level,  that  should  be  possible.  If  it  is  felt 
that  it  will  benefit  a physically  mature  youth  to  take 
an  available  part-time  job  and  remain  part  time  in 
school,  regardless  of  his  age,  that  should  be  possible.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  allow  a youth  to  take  a full-time 
job,  under  school  supervision,  with  the  provision  that  he 
supplement  the  job  with  related  evening  vocational  train- 
ing., There  would  need  to  be  the  further  understanding 


that  if,  for  any  reason,  the  youth  should  lose  the  job,  a 
new  program  would  necessarily  be  worked  out  with 
him.  As  a last  resort,  it  might  be  considered  necessary 
to  assign  a youth  to  some  social  agency  or  to  institutional 
care,  but  he  still  would  be  of  concern  to  the  school. 

This  proposal  implies  greater  elasticity  of  school  pro- 
grams and  greater  discretion  on  the  part  of  school 
counselors  and  teachers  in  recommending  programs  for 
disadvantaged  youth  than  now  generally  exist.  But  it 
is  not  an  idle  proposal  bom  out  of  desperation.  A num- 
ber of  state  laws  now  provide  for  part-time  work  and 
part-time  school  attendance  for  the  early  school-leaver. 
The  school  attendance  law  in  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, provides  that  a youth  may  drop  regular  school 
at  16  years  of  age  provided  that  he  has  a job  and  also 
takes  4 hours  a week  of  schooling  in  a continuation 
school.  He  must  continue  the  training  until  he  becomes 
17  years  of  age,  when  the  law  permits  any  student  to 
drop  out  of  school.  California  law  requires  full-time 
attendance  until  age  18,  except  that  at  age  16  part-time 
attendance  may  be  permitted  at  the  rate  of  3 hours  a 
day  if  the  student  is  unemployed  or  4 hours  a week  if  he 
is  employed. 

A number  of  the  large  cities  in  this  country  and  abroad 
are  conducting  experiments  in  combined  work  and 
school  programs.  The  Great  Cities  School  Improvement 
Program  consists  of  experiments  of  various  kinds  aimed 
at  helping  the  culturally  disadvantaged.  New  York 
City  has  probably  had  the  longest  experience  in  trying 
to  meet  the  problem.  The  Higher  Horizons  Program, 
launched  in  1956  and  designed  to  keep  students  in 
school,  has  now  been  extended  to  at  least  65  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools.  Another  experiment  in  New 
York  City  provides  a half-day  school  and  half-day  work 
program  for  those  who  are  under  16  and  who  expect  to 
leave  regular  school  at  16.  Also,  the  continuation  school 
program  is  used  to  encourage  16-year-olds  with  jobs  to 
stay  on  after  becoming  17  until  their  training  is  com- 
pleted. 

Properly  carried  out,  the  above  proposal  would  re- 
quire that  ever)'  job-bound  youth  stay  in  school  or  in  a 
school  program  of  training  or  of  training  and  work, 
tailored  to  his  needs  and  best  interests,  until  he  becomes 
qualified  for  and  moves  successfully  into  employment. 
Qualifying  for  employment,  rather  than  hi^  school 
graduation,  should  be  the  goal.  A youth  determined  at 
any  time  to  be  unable  to  qualify  for  employment  would 
necessarily  be  transferred  to  some  social  agency,  and 
in  any  case,  the  responsibility  of  schools  for  a youth 
would  necessarily  end  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
majority.  There  should  be  no  earlier  age — 16,  17,  or 
18,  for  example  — at  which  an  unprepared  youth  may 
drop  entirely  from  school.  When  such  arbitrary  age 
limits  exist,  the  more  important  it  is  that  a combined 
work-training  program  be  provided. 

Before  work-training  programs  such  as  proposed 
above  can  be  carried  very  far  in  Michigan,  two  laws 


may  need  to  be  modified  and  administered  differently 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  They  are  the  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law  and  the  child  labor  law. 
Enough  has  been  said  about  the  former. 

The  Michigan  child  labor  law  and  its  administration 
need  to  be  reexamined  and  recast,  if  necessary,  to  make 
sure  that  they  allow  youth  to  take  worthwhile  jobs,  jobs 
that  will  inspire  pride  and  self-respect,  as  a part  of  a 
combined  school-work  program.  Those  who  qualify  for 
man-size  jobs  and  can  pass  an  appropriate  physical  test, 
at  whatever  age,  should  be  eligible  to  take  the  jobs.  Most 
youth  arrive  at  the  time  when  they  want  to  learn  to  work 
before  they  are  now  allowed  to  work  at  challenging  jobs, 
and  to  be  denied  the  right  to  do  so  is  damaging.  Surely, 
it  is  possible  to  devise  ways  of  protecting  youth  from  the 
evils  of  “child  labor  ’ without  denying  them  the  right 
to  have  work  experience  at  the  time  when  they  are 
psychologically  ready  for  it.  We  all  have  to  learn  to  work, 
just  as  we  have  to  learn  everything  else  that  we  come  to 
know. 

Training  and  Retraining  for 
Out-of-School  Adults 

Out-of-school  adults  cannot  be  treated  as  a homogeneous 
group.  Their  employment  skills  and  abilities  extend 
from  no  skills  at  all  to  the  highly  technical,  Tcj  many 
adults  today  are  unemployed,  and  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  at  least  temporarily  unemployable.  Some  in 
all  of  these  groups,  from  the  highly  skilled  technician  to 
the  functional  illiterate,  have  need  for  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Formal  apprenticeship  programs  are  now  training  only 
about  12  percent  of  the  skilled  craftsmen;  and  probably 
due  to  restrictive  rules  and  regulations,  the  length  of  the 
training  period,  and  the  high  cost  of  the  training  to  both 
the  trainee  and  the  employer,  apprenticeship  training  is 
on  the  decline.  On-the-job  training  in  modern  business 
and  industry  is  substantial,  and  business  and  industry 
may  always  have  to  provide  the  final  training  in  skills  in 
order  to  adapt  the  skills  to  particular  needs. 

More  and  more  firms  large  enough  to  do  so  are  helping 
their  employees  upgrade  their  skills,  acquainting  them 
with  more  than  one  job,  and  training  them  for  new  jobs 
created  by  the  introduction  of  new  products.  But  the 
smaller  firms  and  th^^e  without  substantial  research  and 
development  programs  find  such  inside  retraining  pro- 
grams difficult  to  carry  out,  and  even  the  larger  firms  do 
not  find  it  feasible  to  provide  all  of  the  training  that  their 
employees  must  have.  The  training  is  too  costly,  and 
traiiiees  will  be  lost  constantly  to  other  firms  who  do  not 
have  training  programs  of  their  own.  Industry,  there- 
fore, is  looking  more  and  more  to  the  schools  to  provide 
their  employees  with  the  prerequisites  for  training,  all 
the  way  from  training  in  job  literacy  to  education  in 
science  and  technology;  the  more  advanced  the  skill,  the 
more  education  the  schools  must  provide.  The  most 
significant  fact,  therefore,  is  the  necessity  for  cooperation 
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by  the  schcx>ls  and  industry,  with  the  schools  assuming 
the  responsibility  for  teaching  the  prerequisites  for  ail 
skills  and  the  basic  elements  of  the  higher  and  more 
technical  skills,  and  industry  assuming  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  the  semiskills  or  lesser  skills 
and  for  adapting  the  higher  skills  to  particular  situations. 
This  cooperation  should  exist  throughout  the  entire  edu- 
cational spectrum. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  most  retrainable  people  are 
those  who  already  have  a skill.  They  know  what  a skill 

is,  obviously  have  the  ability  to  learn  a skill,  and  are 
motivated  by  the  knowledge  of  what  a skill  can  do  for 
them.  The  possession  of  a learning  technique  and  moti- 
vation are  proving  to  be  far  more  important,  within 
reasonable  limits,  than  the  age  of  the  learner.  It  is 
exceedingly  important  that  technical  training  and  training 
in  skills  needed  by  society  be  available  to  these  people  in 
order  that  they  may  upgrade  their  skills  or  acquire  new 
skills  and  make  their  old  jobs  available,  when  they  still 
exist,  to  others  not  so  advanced  in  training  as  are  they. 
This  is  important  to  society,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  trainee’s  immediate 
employer. 

The  correct  vocational  education  program  for  em- 
ployed adults,  therefore,  would  supply  the  training  in 
skills  and  technolc^  needed  by  society,  and  the  training 
would  be  offered  in  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes 
within  commuting  distance  of  all  who  are  eligible  to  take 

it.  Such  classes  must  be  designed  for  adults,  and  the 
teaching  methods  and  other  techniques  used  must  be 
geared  to  adults  experienced  in  their  respective  trades. 
The  training  should  be  provided  in  postsecondary  and 
adult  education  institutions.  But  some  of  the  more 
elementar>*  training  can  be  provided  by  high  schools  or 
their  vocational  education  centers.  Where  postsec- 
ondary or  adult  education  institutions  do  not  exist,  the 
high  schools  must  do  the  best  they  can  to  provide  the 
more  advanced  training. 

Training  for  Those  in  Prolonged  Unemployment 

Unemployed  adults  should  have  the  same  opportun- 
ities for  training  as  employed  adults,  but  the  problems  to 
be  met  in  providing  training  for  them  are  far  more  acute 
and  complex.  Just  as  others,  the  unemployed  must 
qualify  for  the  training  proposed.  They  must  be  able  to 
use  and  understand  the  written  and  spoken  language  of 
the  job  sufficiently  well  to  take  the  training,  and  even 
with  the  training,  they  must  have  the  personal  qualities 
that  will  make  them  employable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  problems  involved  in 
training  the  unemployed  from  those  arising  from  em- 
ployer-employee rules  and  relationships  and  from  public 
welfare  policies  and  practices.  The  unemployed  may 
try  to  hold  out  for  the  old  job  — a job  that  may  never 
again  exist  — for  the  sake  of  utilizing  old  skills  and 
retaining  seniority  rights.  Welfare  rules  and  regulations 
too  often  reward  the  unemployed  for  taking  no  chances 


and  risking  no  new  enterprise.  The  security  provided  by 
the  welfare  check  may  cause  him  to  stay  in  the  same 
town  or  the  same  state  when  he  ought  not  to  do  so.  If  a 
new  job  does  not  work  out  well,  there  is  all  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  delay  in  getting  back  on  the  welfare  roll. 
Sometimes  being  in  training  removes  the  trainee  from 
the  unemployed  classification  and  thereby  stops  his 
support  from  public  sources. 

Industry’s  efforts  to  alleviate  the  hardships  suffered 
by  those  laid  off  may  also  miscarry.  General  Electric 
Company,  for  example,  provides  those  laid  off  with 
tuition  refunds  for  training  in  new  skills,  lump-sum  pay- 
ments for  relocation,  and  lower  vesting  requirements  in 
pensions;  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  realistic 
state  unemployment  compensation  benefit  levels,  gives 
one-half  pay  when  state  benefits  run  out,  and  continues 
life  and  medical  insurance  without  cost  for  the  employee 
and  his  family  for  a year  after  layoff.  But  in  a great 
number  of  cases,  the  urgent  need  for  security  overcomes 
everything  else,  and  the  employee  wants  to  stay  around 
for  at  least  a year  to  see  if  by  chance  a job  will  open  up. 
As  long  as  his  benefits  last,  it  seems  that  he  will  avoid 
taking  a gamble;  he  will  not  move  to  a new  location; 
and  he  will  not  learn  a new  skill,  especially  if  the  tuition 
payment  uses  up  money  that  he  could  otherwise  draw 
upon  after  his  unemployment  benefits  expire.^ 

Somehow,  by  some  manner,  the  rewards  need  to  be 
for  choosing  enterprise  rather  than  idleness.  The  issue 
becomes  one  not  only  of  opportunity  but  also  of  moti- 
vation. What  choices,  other  than  idleness,  do  the  un- 
employed have?  What  choices,  of  which  training  is  one, 
can  be  made  available  to  them?  And  how  can  the 
unemployed  be  motivated  to  take  the  risks  involved  in 
choosing  something  other  than  idleness?  Society  needs 
to  experiment  further  in  providing  choices  involving 
training  and  public  employment  — not  made  work,  but 
worthwhile  work  that  every  city,  town,  or  county  needs 
to  have  done.  Our  welfare  laws  and  administrative 
regulations  should  be  redrafted  with  the  need  for  training 
and  the  need  for  some  alternative  to  idleness  included 
among  the  essential  considerations. 

This  is  not  an  idle  dream.  More  and  more  thought  is 
being  given  to  the  problem.  Chronic  unemployment,  the 
tendency  for  existence  on  welfare  to  become  a way  of 
life,  and  the  ever-growing  cost  of  welfare  make  it  urgent 
that  a way  be  found  to  move  people  into  reemployment 
more  rapidly  or  to  enable  them  to  perform  worthwhile 
services  in  return  for  their  benefits. 

We  have  in  mind  those  unemployed  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation  allowances 
and  are  living  on  some  form  of  general  aid.  Who  are 
these  people?  WTiat  are  their  needs,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  them?  Every  city  and  community  of  si.b- 
stantial  size  is  concerned  with  this  problem.  Many  pilot 
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studies  and  programs  are  being  undertaken  to  determine 
how  best  to  cope  with  it.  But  none  exceeds  in  thorough- 
ness, size,  and  imagination  the  effort  being  made  by  the 
Cook  County  (Illinois)  Department  of  Public  Aid  and 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.'  The  program  is  based 
On  a very  excellent  and  detailed  study  of  those  on  per- 
manent aid.  ’ 

The  Cook  Co.nty  (Illinois)  experience.  As  of  mid- 
December  1962,  270,(X)0  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Cook  County  were  receiving  public  aid.  They  equaled 
5.1  percent  of  the  population  of  the  county,  or  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  25 
percent  of  the  Negro  population;  in  fact,  82.2  percent 
of  them  were  Negroes.  Public  aid  to  these  people  was 
amounting  to  $15.7  million  a month.  Of  the  sample  of 
those  of  employable  age  studied,  680  in  all,  87.6  percent 
had  either  been  born  in  Illinois  or  had  resided  there  over 
5 years,  and  69.7  percent  had  either  been  born  in  Illinois 
Or  resided  there  over  10  years.  They  were  not  pre- 
dominantly newcomers,  as  is  sometimes  presumed.  Half 
of  the  sample  group  were  between  26  and  40  years  of 
age  with  an  average  age  of  32.3  years. 

From  the  sample  studied,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 60,000  of  the  270,000  receiving  public  aid  are 
able-bodied  adults  of  employable  age,  and  that  if  these 
could  be  made  employable  and  be  placed  in  jobs  all 
but  50,000  to  60,000,  mainly  the  old  and  infirm,  would 
be  removed  from  public  aid. 

Of  the  60,000  able-bodied  adults  that  should  be  em- 
ployable, approximately  19,000  or  32  percent,  were 
men,  and  41,000  or  68  percent  were  women,  mostly 
married  and  unmarried  mothers  on  aid  for  dependent 
children. 

In  spite  of  the  predominance  of  Negroes,  the  common 
causal  denominator  — one  that  runs  throughout  the 
entire  group  — is  not  race  or  color,  as  much  of  a handi- 
cap as  these  may  be,  but  ignorance.  Of  the  total  sample, 
93.4  percent  were  reported  as  having  been  promoted 
through  the  fifth  grade  and  therefore  should  be  function- 
ally literate.  But  when  measured  by  the  New  Stanford 
Reading  Test,  only  49.3  percent  were  found  to  be  func- 
tionally literate,  and  most  of  these  scored  so  little  above 
the  minimum  that  serious  reading  difficulties  were  indi- 
cated.’’ In  fact,  only  44  or  6.5  percent  scored  the 
maximum,  indicating  that  they  had  completed  the 
learning  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  reading.  All  of 
those  of  age  16  to  21  had  been  promoted  through  the 


Comparable  programs,  although  not  so  far  along,  are  being 
conducted  in  Baltimore.  Maryland,  and  in  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

''A  Study  to  Determine  the  Literacy  Level  of  Able-Bodied 
Persons  Reicning  Public  prepared  under  the  di- 

rection of  Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks.  Jr..  Director  of  Research  and 
Statistics-  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  (Chicago. 
The  Department,  August  l.  1962),  166  pp., 

' Hven  37-9  percent  of  the  504  reported  as  liavmg  completed 
the  Kth  grade  and  21  percent  of  the  87  reported  as  having  been 
graduated  from  high  school  tested  out  as  functional  illiterates 
These  I9|  made  up  55  4 peicent  of  the  functional  iliitciatcs 


fifth  grade,  but  only  59.9  percent  of  them  tested  out  as 
functionally  literate.  Functional  literacy  decreased  al- 
most steadily  as  the  ages  increased,  with  only  6.7  percent 
of  those  58  to  63  years  of  age  testing  out  as  functionally 
literate.  Sixty  percent  of  this  age  group  had  been  pro- 
moted through  the  fifth  grade., 

One  conclusion  drawn  from  the  above  must  be  that 
a large  majority  of  the  60,000  able-bodied  adults  living 
on  public  aid  are  quite  unemployable  by  present-day 
industry  and  will  never  be  employable  without  sub- 
stantial training.  A few  may  be  ready  to  train  for  some 
vocational  skill.  These  few  are  constantly  being  pressed 
into  rehabilitation  and  training  programs,  but  training 
for  the  majority  must  start  with  reading  and  arithmetic — 
the  fundamental  tools  for  vocational  learning. 

The  Cook  County  study  supports  the  observation  that 
the  postwar  business  recoveries  have  net  resulted  in  re- 
employment of  those  squeezed  down  and  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  preceding  business  recessions  as  business 
recoveries  formerly  did<  The  old  jobs  have  remained 
filled  by  other  people,  or  they  no  longer  exist,  and  the 
new  jobs  require  qualifications  that  the  unemployed  do 
not  possess. 

So  we  have  a growing  body  of  relatively  young  people 
coming  to  live  quite  permanently  on  public  aid  as  a way 
of  life.  Most  of  them  can  read  very  little  or  not  at  all, 
and  their  only  communication  with  the  larger  society  is 
through  the  radio  and  television.  They  have  become 
economically,  socially,  and  culturally  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  society  and  are  actually  developing  a more  or 
less  permanent  way  of  life  based  on  public  support  and 
yet  apart  from  the  society  that  provides  the  support. 
Almost  60  percent  of  those  supported  by  public  aid  in 
Cook  County  are  children,  and  children  continue  to  be 
born,  in  and  out  of  marriage,  and  to  be  reared  in  this 
isolated  way  of  life.  They  are  wholly  unprepared  eco- 
nomically, socially,  or  culturally  to  cope  with  school  or 
any  organization  of  the  larger,  outside  society.  The 
isolated  way  of  life,  therefore,  tends  to  become  self- 
perpetuating  and  threatens  to  go  on  generation  after 
generation  at  greater  and  greater  public  expense  and  at 
the  same  time  to  generate  delinquency  and  crime  against 
the  larger  society. 

The  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  has  its 
rehabilitation  centers  and  job-placement  programs,  now 
.serving  more  than  I3,(K30  persons,  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  has  its  vocational  education  training 
centers  for  adults.  But  these  do  not  reach  the  60,000 
able-bodied  adults  whose  lack  of  elementary  education 
disqualifies  tlicni  for  job  training.  Therefore,  with  the 
facts  in  hand,  a program  for  training  these  illiterates  was 
worked  out  with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and 
publicly  announced  in  March  1962.  The  Board  of 
Education  supplies  the  teachers  and  curricula.,  and  the 
Departnienr  of  Public  Aid  screens  and  supplies  the 
trainees  and  provides  the  large  amount  of  s(x:ial  service 
that  nuist  acc(>inpan\  the  training. 
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It  is  a part  of  the  program  that  those  selected  for 
training  must  accept  the  training  or  forfeit  their  eligibility 
for  public  aid..  Thus  far,  however,  acceptance  of  training 
and  class  attendance  have  been  good,  so  that  the  with- 
holding of  aid  has  not  become  an  issue. 

As  of  December  1962  approximately  8,000  adults 
were  in  training  under  this  program,  and  10,000  more 
were  screened  and  ready  for  training.  Two  hundred  and 
ten  experienced  teachers,  mostly  moonlighters  from  the 
Chicago  schools,  were  providing  the  instruction. 

The  results  have  surpassed  expectations.  Unlike  young 
children,  adults  have  acquired  a spoken  language  and, 
therefore,  do  not  have  to  stop  and  verbalize  as  much  as 
do  children  in  learning  to  read.  When  they  once  get  the 
idea  of  letters,  sounds,  and  words,  they  may  acquire  in 
a matter  of  weeks  as  much  as  will  children  in  several 
years.  Also,  different  adults  will  advance  at  different 
rates. 

Because  of  this  and  because  adults  will  progress  faster 
if  they  are  permitted  to  read  in  terms  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, the  conventional  elementary  reading  books  are 
of  little  value,  and  new  appropriate  reading  materials 
must  be  devised.  Therefore,  40  Chicago  teachers  spent 
the  summer  of  1962  preparing  new  course  materials, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  preceding  months. 

Thus  far,  all  of  the  trainees  are  in  the  prevocational 
training  stage.  As  they  become  functionally  literate,  they 
should  be  transferred  into  the  existing  adult  vocational 
training  programs  and  finally  into  jobs.  For  most  of  the 
trainees,  these  transitions  will  be  big  steps,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  wise  counseling  and  guidance  will 
be  needed  to  help  them  take  each  step. 

The  Department  of  Public  Aid  sees  no  reason  why  at 
least  50,000  of  the  estimated  60,000  able-bodied  men 
and  women  now  receiving  public  aid  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  training  program  provided  that  the  public  under- 
stands the  social  and  economic  importance  of  doing  so. 
The  immediate  problem,  of  course,  is  that  of  finance. 
Will  the  Board  of  Education  be  provided  with  the  funds 
required  for  the  needed  teachers,  curriculum,  and 
facilities?  Will  the  Department  of  Public  Aid  be  provided 
the  funds  for  carrying  its  part  of  the  program  of  testing, 
screening,  and  counseling?  We  can  only  trust  that  if  the 
public  is  well  informed,  it  will  intelligently  vote  in  terms 
of  the  larger  good. 

There  is  a strong  feeling  growing  throughout  the 
country  that  able-bodied  recipients  of  public  aid  should 
he  required  to  work  for  their  public  support  whenever 
that  i>  possible.  We  should  insist  that  such  work  be 
worthwhile  work  of  value  and  not  meaningless  made 
work;  that  it  should  be  rehabilitating  work,  work  that 
encourage^  self-re>pect  and  dignitv  in  the  worker.  The 
real  danger  m such  a program  is  that  it  might  lend  itself 
to  the  development  of  sla\e  labor  an  J a permanent  wa\ 
ol  lite  based  on  slave  labor  not  much  better  than  a wa\ 
of  life  based  on  free  public  aid 


A more  promising  suggestion  is  that  public  aid 
recipients  be  given  the  choice  of  working  or  training,' 

Guidance  and  Counseling  f 

it  is  obvious  that  an  ideal  school  program  must  count  [ 
heavily  upon  guidance  and  counseling,  with  emphasis  on  | 
the  personal  and  cultural  during  the  student  s early  years,  f 
and  with  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  vocational  as  ' 
the  student  moves  into  the  high  school  and  post-high- 
school  years.  Indeed,  the  program  requires  a quantity  j 
and  quality  of  counseling  scarcely  yet  attained,  and  it  ! 
assumes  an  availability  of  information  about  present  and  | 
future  job  openings  that  does  not  yet  exist,  | 

Every  child  is  an  individual  and  is  entitled  to  indi- 
vidual counsel  and  guidance  concerning  preparation  for  ; 
his  next  probable  step  in  life.  What  should  be  his  pro- 
gram in  view  of  his  ambitions,  abilities,  and  short- 
comings? What  is  the  right  program  for  the  especially 
able,  or  for  the  culturally,  socially,  intellectually,  or 
physically  disadvantaged?  The  answers  are  individual 
answers  upon  which  a great  deal  may  ujpend, 

A very  important  and  difficult  part  of  guiding  the 
child  is  counseling  with  his  parents.  The  prestige  of  going  j 

to  college  is  so  great  in  our  society  that  almost  all  I 

parents  want  their  children  to  go  to  college.  It  is  rare 
that  a parent  can  be  objective,  realistic,  or  understanding 
concerning  his  child’s  limitations  and  shortcomings  or 
special  talents. 

The  amount  of  job  information  needed  by  counselors  : 
is  phenomenal  — it  extends  all  the  way  from  knowledge  1 1 
of  jobs  immediately  available  for  the  lesser  skilled  and  ! ^ 
the  unemployed  to  knowledge  of  probable  trends  in  jobs 
for  the  more  highly  skilled  and  the  technician. 

We  cannot  accept  unqualifiedly  the  bald  statement,  so 
often  made,  that  training  does  not  and  even  cannot 
create  jobs,  nor  can  wc  accept  unqualifiedly  the  com- 
panion statement  that  training  must  be  only  for  im- 
mediately foreseeable  jobs.  It  was  found  in  Denver,  for 
example,  that  the  knowledge  that  older  workers  were 
being  trained  for  garden  and  yard  service  uncovered  a 
demand  for  such  service;  people  had  not  been  asking 
for  garden  and  yard  workers  because  of  having  become 
convinced  that  no  such  workers  were  available,  New 
skills  are  resources  available  to  enterprisers.  But  it  is 
essential  for  the  sake  of  both  high  individual  motivation 
and  good  social  investment  that  training  lead  to  jobs,  not 
10  \ears  hence,  but  reasonably  soon,  it  is  important  that 
jobs  requiring  the  lesser  training  be  well  defined  and 
immediately  available,  particularly  for  the  unemployed 
trainee.  Jobs  requiring  pf>st-high~school  technical  train-  . 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  ma\  not  need  to  be  defined  so  , 
>pccificaily  or  available  imnicdiateh ; the\  must  be  real 
pt>ssibilitics.  nevertheless. 

'Arthur  Silverman,  yoiatu^naf  Tramrr^  of  (he  I unskilled 
(Milwaukee  Milwaukee  County  t)epartmcnt  of  Public  Welfare 
iNovember  17,  M pp  , immcograpfieJ,  ’ 
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It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  counselor 
and  individual  trainee  have  access  to  the  most  up-to-date 
employment  information  that  society  can  provide  con- 
cerning existing  jobs  and  job  prospects  and  probabilities. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  an  expansion  of  this  service 
would  constitute  a valuable  social  investment  and  that 
the  service  is  a proper  one  for  government  to  render. 
Much  essential  information  is,  in  fact,  now  being  as- 
sembled; but  it  is  made  available  too  late,  and  proper 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it.  With  an  improvement  in  the 
technique  for  gathering  data,  and  with  our  new  ability 
to  process  data  rapidly  by  means  of  the  computer,  job 
analyses  and  prospects  could  be  made  available  to 
counselors  more  currently  than  they  now  are. 

The  provision  of  better  job  information  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mature  counselors  who  have  adequate 
psychological  and  vocational  knowledge  and  experience 
are  two  long-term  problems  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Research  in  Vocational  Education 

There  is  developing  for  the  first  time  a serious  nationwide 
^ interest  in  research  in  vocational  education;  and  Mich- 
f igan  finds  itself  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  research.  The 
f State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  one  full- 
time research  consultant  and  a small  research  staff.  The 
r consultant  and  the  staff  do  some  research  on  their  own, 
but  the  chief  purpose  is  to  stimulate  research  by  the 
j universities  and  colleges  and  also  by  the  high  schools 
J and  other  institutions  teaching  vocational  skills.  Several 
research  projects  are  now  in  process,  but  the  major  ac- 
complishment has  been  the  Michigan  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Evaluation  Project,  which  the  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  has  largely  financed.  The  Project 
has  been  under  way  for  about  3 years  and  is  now  almost 
completed. 

The  Evaluation  Project  has  been  conducted  under 
the  genera!  direction  of  Michigan  State  University  and 
headed  by  Professor  Lawrence  Borosage  of  the  College 
of  Education,  but  almost  all  of  the  major  universities  and 
more  than  200  educators  of  the  state  have  had  a part 
in  it.  The  findings  are  sure  to  be  of  great  value,  but  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  large  participation  may  be  of 
even  greater  consequence.  In  fact,  even  before  the  proj- 
ect is  actually  completed,  other  studies  are  stemming 
from  it. 

Early  in  1963  Michigan  State  University  was  granted 
a $211,000  contract  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor's  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  Train- 
ing to  conduct  a three-vear  research  project  on  retraining 
unemployed  workers.  The  goal  is  to  determine  whether 
retraining  programs  cimfer  net  economic  advantages 
upon  the  individual  participants,  society  as  a whole,  and 
the  government  budget,  and  if  so,  how  large  such  net 
advantages  may  be. 

I he  whole  area  (tf  vocational  ediicatitm  bristles  with 
questions  that  need  t(^.  be  answered  An\  attempt  to  list 


them  would  constitute  a substantial  study  in  itself,  but 
a few  examples  may  be  given. 

What  do  wc  know  about  the  learning  processes  of 
youth,  adults,  or  school  dropouts  in  view  of  their  cultural 
and  social  backgrounds,  their  experiences  of  success  or 
failure,  and  the  kinds  of  manipulative  skills  to  be 
learned? 

What  do  we  know  about  curriculum  building  for 
teaching  manipulative  skills?  We  are  finding  again  in 
implementing  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs  that  a competent  tradesman  from  industry 
or  a trade  teacher  from  high  school  is  handicapped 
frequently  to  the  point  of  complete  frustration  for  lack 
of  an  organized  curriculum  and  course  materials  for  the 
course  undertaken.  There  needs  to  be  a state  curriculum 
laboratory  designed  to  plan  and  to  help  teachers  plan 
curricula  for  new  courses,  and  the  curricula  need  to  be 
kept  On  file  in  a curriculum  library  for  reference  and  use 
by  new  teachers  and  those  building  curricula  for  new 
courses.  We  know  from  the  experience  in  other  states 
that  the  number  of  courses  for  training  skills  in  industry 
can  run  into  the  hundreds. 

What  makes  a good  teacher  in  the  various  vocational 
fields?  What  kinds  of  teacher  training  produce  the  best 
teachers  in  the  different  vocational  areas?  Beyond  a 
certain  point,  is  it  simply  more  subject-matter  skills, 
more  teaching  methods,  or  more  liberal  arts  and  cultural 
courses  that  are  needed?  Does  teacher  training  need  to 
differ  for  the  teaching  of  different  skills  and  vocations? 
How  can  we  improve  market  and  job  information  for 
better  counseling?  For  that  matter,  what  makes  a good 
counselor,  and  how  can  he  be  trained?  There  are  endless 
experiments  to  be  conducted  with  industry  in  order  to 
know  how  best  to  serve  industry  and  how  industry  may 
contribute  to  training. 

What  research  projects  are  most  worth  while  at  any 
given  time?  A brief  survey  made  by  one  of  the  task 
lorccs  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evaluation 
Project  has  disclosed  that  most  of  the  research  done  up 
to  the  present  time  in  Michigan  has  been  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  that  very  little 
indeed  has  been  done  in  the  fields  of  trade  and  industry 
and  business  education.-  Surely,  research  In  the  trade  and 
industry  and  business  education  fields  should  be  high 
on  the  list  of  studies  needed. 

There  has  been  organized  a Michigan  Educational 
Ikscarch  Council,  and  the  Evaluation  Project  is  likely 
to  suggest  or  recommend  that  this  Council  be  strength- 
ened so  that  research  proposals  may  be  submitted  to  it 
for  appraisal  as  to  timeliness,  feasibility,  and  probable 
value,  with  the  hirther  expectation  that  the  Council  may 
be  able  to  help  find  funds  to  finance  those  proposals 
deemed  of  most  likely  value.  The  lead  Michigan  has  so 
recently  taken  in  vocational  education  research  can  be' 
of  inestimable  value  (o  industrial  growth  and  empkn- 
meni  in  the  futuie  Appreciation  ol  its  worth  and  its 
onc(Hiragemcm  and  support  aic  important 
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Vocational  Education  Teachers 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  problems  to  be  met  in  the 
expansion  of  vocational  education  is  the  limited  supply 
of  competent  teachers. 

Subject-matter  competence  is  a primary  requisite  for 
any  teachci,  but  particularly  for  the  vocational  teacher. 
For  certain  preparatory  courses  such  as  agriculture, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  office  training,  and 
some  distributive  education  courses  a satisfactory  depth 
of  subject  matter  may  be  acquired  in  college.  But  occu- 
pational subject  matter  in  many  trades  and  industries  is 
not  taught  in  college,  and  if  it  were,  quite  generally  it 
would  soon  become  out  of  date..  With  rare  exception, 
depth  of  subject  matter  in  these  fields  can  be  acquired 
and  maintained  only  through  occupational  experience. 

Even  if  an  individual  should  know  that  he  would  like 
to  do  occupational  teaching,  he  would  have  grave  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  simultaneously  the  necessary  expe- 
rience in  industry  and  the  academic  and  teacher  training 
courses  usually  required  for  a degree  and  a teacher’s 
certificate.  Furthermore,  few  people  in  industry  are 
aware  that  they  might  become  teachers;  they  are  sought 
out  and  recruited  because  there  is  no  other  source  of 
supply.  Only  then  do  they  become  concerned  with 
academic  and  teacher  training  subjects.  At  best,  such 
beginning  teachers  are  faced  with  years  of  extension 
and  summer  classes,  and  they  must  frequently  return  to 
industry  in  order  to  bring  their  vocational  knowledge 
and  skills  up  to  date. 

The  problem  of  acquiring  competent  vocational 
teachers  is  aggravated  by  the  traditions  and  standards 
that  have  developed  in  the  teaching  profession.  Rank, 
prestige,  status,  and  salary  scales  are  geared  to  years  of 
schooling,  degrees  obtained,  and  seniority.  Further- 
more, the  salary  scale  for  teachers  may  not  compare 
favorably  with  journeymen’s  pay,  and  teachers’  pay 
raises  may  be  smaller  and  more  infrequent.  Why  should 
any  skilled  journeyman  shift  to  full-time  teaching  under 
these  circumstances? 

Part-time  vocational  teachers  wlio  teach  a special 
course  or  an  extension  class  while  remaining  in  industry 
fare  better  than  full-time  occupational  teachers  They  do 
not  expect  to  become  a part  of  the  teaching  fraternity. 
Their  combined  pay  is  better.  They  have  less  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  in  their  skills,  And  they  usually  are  not 
held  to  the  same  certification  requirements  as  the  full- 
time teachers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  area  and  professional  voca- 
tional schools  are  sometimes  favored  over  the  compre- 
hensive public  schools,  including  the  community  colleges 
In  some  states,  is  that  the  former  may  have  the  greater 
freedom  in  selecting  and  hiring  teachers  for  their  subject- 
matter  competence  and  skills  without  being  tied  down 
too  much  by  certification  requirements,  salary  scales, 
and  prestige  considerations  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
academic  teaching  world.  Because  of  the  foregoing 


circumstances,  we  consider  it  fortunate  that  teachers  in 
Michigan’s  community  colleges,  like  teachers  in  its  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities,  are  not  now  required  to 
hold  certificates,  as  they  formerly  were. 

Full-time  vocational  education  teachers  in  the  Michi- 
gan high  schools  are  generally  required  to  hold  the  same 
certificates  as  other  teachers^  Exceptions  can  be  allowed, 
however,  and  a vocational  teacher  may  be  granted  a 
temporary  certificate  to  teach  the  particular  courses  of 
his  trade  in  adult  training  programs. 

The  present  elasticity  in  certification  requirements  for 
vocational  education  teachers  should  be  retained  until 
more  is  known  about  what  makes  a good  vocational 
teacher.  Furthermore,  it  will  facilitate  recruitment  of 
the  increased  number  of  vocational  education  teachers 
who  are  going  to  be  needed  as  vocational  education 
comes  to  assume  the  load  that  is  inevitably  ahead. 

Few  states  have  met  th^:  problem  of  occupational 
teacher  qualifications  and  certification  adequately,  To 
do  so  will  be  a real  challenge  to  the  vocational  educator. 
California  has  worked  out  a “broad-based  teacher 
licensure  structure”  for  vocational  teachers,  and  it  claims 
to  have  arrived  at  patterns  of  recruitment,  selection, 
training,  and  placement  that  work  fairly  well.  Problems 
persist,  however,  particularly  in  relation  to  salary  scales.. 
This  is  accomplished  by  two  devices:  a series  of  con- 
tractual agreements  with  teacher  preparation  institutions 
paid  for  out  of  vocational  education  funds;  and  the 
assignment  of  staff  members  of  the  state  department, 
some  at  headquarters  and  some  on  the  campuses  of  the 
teacher  training  institutions,  tc  coordinate  and  assist  in 
the  teacher  preparation  process. 

One  wonders  about  paying  public  institutions  for 
conducting  teacher  training  programs  when  that  would 
seem  to  be  their  public  duty,  even  though  such  con- 
tractual arrangements  have  been  the  national  pattern 
since  the  inception  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917, 
As  a part  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Evalu- 
ation Project,  the  teacher  training  institutions  of  Mich- 
igan were  frankly  asked  whether  they  would  continue 
offering  the  teacher  training  programs  if  the  financial 
compensation  for  so  doing  were  gradually  withdrawn. 
Enough  of  the  institutions  said  that  they  would  so  that 
the  Proj  ct  has  recommended  to  the  State  Board  of 
Control  that  it  adopt  the  following  policies: 

a.  That  reimbursement  on  present  programs  cf  voca- 
tional teacher  education  be  reduced  over  a three-year 
period  so  that  by  the  school  year  1964-65  general  reim- 
bursement would  be  eliminated. 

b.  That  beginning  1964-63,  reimbursement  be  pro- 
vided only  for  those  services  that  are  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  promotion  and  further  development  of  vo- 
cational education,  and  which  services  would  not  be 
provided  adequately  without  such  reimbursement.  The 
findings  of  the  Project  study  suggest  that  included  in 
these  services  might  be  the  foi lowing 
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Assisting  teachers,  counselors,  and  coordinators 
through  visits  to  local  programs. 

Developing  and  distributing  instructional  materials 
(including  programmed  materials). 

Conducting  in-service  training  conferences  for 
teachers,  counselors,  and  coordinators. 

The  services  most  needed  and  to  be  reimbursed  under 
this  plan  might  be  expected  to  change  as  the  needs 
change.  Reimbursement  for  services  provided  under  this 
arrangement  should  cover  all  costs.  This  policy  could 
be  implemented,  in  part,  beginning  with  the  school  year 
1962-63. 

c.  That  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  budgeted  for 
teacher  education  be  designated  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation. Teacher  education  institutions  should  be 
invited  to  submit  proposals  with  the  understanding  that 
any  proposal  accepted  may  be  financed  in  full  through 
the  use  of  these  funds. 

The  Project  further  recommended  that  a committee  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  to  review  and  recommend 
to  the  State  Director  proposals  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation which  should  be  funded  under  c above." 

The  State  Board  of  Control  is  already  putting  the 
recommendations  into  effect,  and  some  additional  re- 
search is  being  sponsored  and  financed  out  of  the  funds 
made  available. 

We  strongly  support  the  recommendations,  including 
those  of  p;  agraph  b proposing  the  continuation  of  the 
use  of  contracts  for  certain  essential  services  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  provided.  The  great  need  that  teachers, 
counselors,  and  coordinators  have  for  help  in  keeping 
up  with  the  fast  march  of  the  vocations  and  the  teaching 
of  vocations  justifies  the  visits  from  the  teacher  training 
institutions..  We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  need 
for  help  in  writing  curricula  and  instructional  material 
for  new  programs  and  revising  old  programs.  This  is  a 
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service  that  the  teacher  training  institutions  should  be 
able  to  provide..  Occupational  teachers  must  be  recruited 
from  industry,  and  they  must  be  provided  with  in-service 
training  as  a part  of  their  total  teacher  training  program. 
Without  such  in-service  training,  adequate  recruitment  of 
satisfactory  teachers  from  industry  cannot  successfully  be 
carried  out. 

Furthermore,  vocational  education  teachers,  just  as 
industrial  employees,  live  under  the  threat  of  having 
their  occupational  skills  become  obsolete,  and  it  ought  to 
be  reasonably  feasible  for  them  to  acquire  new  occupa- 
tional teaching  skills  while  on  the  job. 

Some  of  our  state  schools  — Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Ferris  State  College,  Northern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  perhaps  others  — should  build  appT'opriate 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  occupational  skills  as 
has  long  since  been  done  for  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  and  as  some  institutions  (most  recently 
Ferris  State  Col'ege)  have  already  started  to  do.  It  in- 
volves some  changes  in  the  formal  academic  requirements 
for  degrees  for  occupational  vocational  teachers,  and  it 
requires  some  new  procedures.  The  appropriate  educa- 
tional value  of  Occupational  skills  has  to  be  recognized, 
as  has  that  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Journey- 
men who  enter  the  teacher  training  program  should 
receive  credit  for  the  skills  acquired  in  industry. 

The  usual  teacher  education  courses  required  should 
be  confined  to  those  that  are  relevant.  The  training 
institution  must  make  arrangements  with  industry  to 
provide  the  trainee  with  the  practical  instruction  and 
experience  needed  in  his  chosen  occupational  skill,  This 
might  involve  employment  during  summers  or  even  for 
extended  periods  during  the  regular  school  year.  Practice 
teaching  must  necessarily  be  done  in  schools  teaching 
the  skills,  much  as  elementary  and  secondary  practice 
teaching  is  now  done.  There  must  be  a cooperative 
program  carried  on  by  the  training  institution  — the 
vocational  school  or  comprehensive  high  school  — and 
business  and  industry. 
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Part  II.  Systems  of  Vocational  Education 
in  Certain  Selected  States 


VI.  Development  of  Vocational-Technical  Schools  in  Connecticut 

By  Emmett  O’Brien' 


The  State  Trade  Schools  — The  Beginning 

The  state  system  of  vocational-technical  schools  in 
Connecticut  was  established  in  1910.  In  1903  the 
Governor  appointed  a commission  "to  investigate  prac- 
tical means  and  methods  of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education,’  This  commission  reported  to  the  1905 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  In  the  light  of  later 
developments,  the  following  statements  contained  in  the 
report  are  especially  significant. 

The  need  for  schools  of  this  sort  seems  to  your 
commission  to  be  immediate  and  pressing.  Connecticut’s 
record  in  industrial  life  is  one  of  which  our  citizens  are 
justly  proud.  The  inventive  capacity  of  sons  of  Connecti- 
cut is  recognized  everywhere.  The  skill  of  our  workmen, 
members  of  a generation  about  to  pass  off  the  stage! 
IS  beyond  dispute.  This  natural  adaptability  and  this 
acquired  skill  have  been  prominent  factors  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  the  prosperity  and  good  repute  of 
our  Commonwealth,  And  further,  "Your  commission 
has  been  moved  to  advocate  the  assumption  by  the 
state  of  a part  of  the  burden  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  trade  schools  in  order  that  the  state 
may  justly  insist  that  instruction  be  free  to  all  her  sons. 
If  the  sch(x>ls  were  maintained  by  the  towns  exclusively 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  advantages  would  be  en- 
joyed only  by  the  residents  of  the  larger  towns  and  this 
would  be  a calamity,” 

As  a result  of  the  work  of  the  1903  commission  and 
Its  report,  the  1907  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
enacted  legislation  “concerning  the  establishment  of  free 
public  scluxils  for  insruction  in  the  principles  .id  prac- 
tices of  trades,"  This  act  authorized  any  town  or  school 
district  to  establish  and  maintain  a free  public  school 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  such  trades  as  might, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  be 
designtited  by  the  local  .school  authorities.  Such  schools, 
if  and  when  orgtinized.  were  "lo  be  open  to  oil  residents 
oj  this  state.  " 


' Diavlcr  of  the  l);nsion  of  Vocational  lu'iicalKM.  ("on 
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This  act  provided  that  building,  equipment,  courses 
of  study,  and  teacher  qualifications  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that 
schools  operated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  would 
receive  state  reimbursement  for  one-half  the  cost  of 
support  and  maintenance  not  to  exceed  $50,000  an- 
nually. This  state  aid  was  to  be  extended  during  the 
succeeding  2 years  to  not  more  than  two  schools. 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  law,  passed  in  1^07,  pro- 
vided only  for  state  aid  ’ to  towns,  but  perhaps  more 
significantly,  it  stressed  the  following: 

1.  Free  instruction  to  any  state  resident 

2.  State  approval  of  courses  to  be  offered 

3. ^  State  approval  of  the  fucilities  and  standards  of 
training 

4.  State  approval  of  teacher  qualifications 

5.  A plan  for  regional  or  area  service  for  trade 
schools 


Furthermore,  in  the  administration  of  the  program,  the 
town  school  boards  were  considered  agencies  of  the 
state. 

The  program  provided  for  Ly  the  act  failed  to  be 
implemented  by  any  community  or  group  of  communi- 
ties, In  1909,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly,  feeling 
that  action  should  not  be  delayed  longer,  repealed  the 
permissive  feature  of  the  1907  law  and  'Uiutfur,  :,ed 
(ifui  (liredtd  the  Stdte  Boord  of  Educotioti  to  establish 
tu'o  such  schools  in  towns  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses,” 

These  schools  were  to  be  free  public  schools  and  were 
to  provide  N>th  day  and  evening  instruction  in  the  “arts 
and  practices  ot  trades.”  The  Board  was  authorized 
directly  to  establish,  organize,  manage,  and  supervise 
such  schools,  and  to  expend  not  more  than  $50,000 
per  year  for  the  purp('sc,. 

A tovvn  in  which  a school  was  legated  was  required 
to  supply  a building  and  maintain  it,  including  the  cost 
of  heat,  light,  and  power,  and  one-half  of  the  janitorial 
service;  the  state  would  equip  the  building  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers. 
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The  State  Board,  having  $100,000  at  its  disposal, 
proceeded  to  establish  such  schools  in  New  Britain  and 
Bridgeport. 


Subsequently,  it  established  1 
follows: 

1 additional  schools  as 

Putnam 

1913 

Torrington  and  Manchester 

1915 

Danbury 

1917 

Meriden 

1918 

Stamford 

1919 

Middletown 

1925 

Willimantic 

1928 

Hartford 

1929 

Norwich 

1942 

Waterbury 

1953 

Hamden 

1956 

These  schools  ran  8 hours  a 

day,  5Vi  days  a week. 

Students  and  teachers  rang  time  ch  cks.  The  school 
year  was  60  weeks  with  2 weeks’  vacation  for  students 
and  instructors.  Only  major  national  holidays  were 
observed.  There  were  no  other  vacation  periods. 

Students  were  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year 
and  were  graduated  individually  at  the  end  of  4,800 
hours  of  satisfactory  performance.  Two-thircs  of  the 
time  was  spent  on  shopwork.  The  other  one-third  was 
devoted  to  ‘‘related  work” — blueprint  reading  and  shop 
mathematics — taught  in  relation  to  the  trade  work  in 
the  shop  and  limited  in  scope  and  depth  of  content. 
There  was  little  general  education  taught.  A primary 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  produce,  under  school 
auspices,  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  similar  to  that  in 
industry  as  possible. 

There  was  very  little  selection  of  students,  guidance 
services  were  limited,  and  it  was  common  practice  for 
the  sending  schools  to  refer  to  the  state  trade  schools 
those  students  who  were  not  academically  minded.  The 
dropout  rate  was  high. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  character  of  the  program, 
concentrating  as  it  did  on  shopwork,  the  schools  gradu- 
ated many  fine  young  men  who  became  successful  me- 
chanics and  solid  citizens  of  their  communities.  It  is  not 
uncommon  today  to  find  many  of  these  graduates  in 
positions  of  importance  in  the  industries  of  Connecticut. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Schools  — 

A Broadened  Program 

Over  the  years  many  changes  in  social,  economic,  and 
technological  conditions  took  place,  and  e programs 
in  the  state  trade  schools  did  not  keep  pace  with  these 
changes.  The  schools  were  doing  a good  job  of  tniJe 
training,  but  they  were  neglecting  the  development  of 
the  individual  student.  His  potentials  were  not  being 
realized,  and  the  instruction  was  not  such  as  to  offer 
a challenge  to  the  better  students..  The  heads  of  some 
schools  believed  (hat  some  revisions  were  in  order. 
Accordingly  in  1945,  the  State  Boaid  of  Education 
adopted  a changed  policy. 


The  essential  parts  of  the  new  policy  were  as  follows. 
A broadened  program  of  general  education  was  to  be 
adopted.  The  schools  were  to  educate  as  well  as  to  train, 
A program  of  instruction  was  adopted  whereby  50 
percent  of  the  student’s  time  in  school  was  to  be  spent 
in  general  and  related  instruction  and  50  percent  in 
shopwork  and  in  related  trade  theory.  Four  years  each 
of  English,  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics  were 
to  be  taught.  There  were  also  to  be  guidance  services 
and  health  and  physical  education  in  each  school.  The 
school  day  was  to  be  cut  from  8 hours  to  6Vi  hours,  and 
the  school  year  to  10  months.  The  names  of  the  schools 
were  to  be  changed  from  “State  Trade  Schools”  tc 
“Vocational-Technical  Schools,”  prefixed  by  the  name 
of  some  individual  prominent  in  the  community  because 
of  his  contribution  to  industry,  government,  or  educa- 
tion. For  example,  the  State  Trade  School  of  Hartforc 
became  the  A.  T.  Prince  Vocational-Technical  School 
Mr.  Albert  I.  Prince  was  an  ecitor  of  the  Hartford  Timei 
and  for  many  vears  had  served  as  Chairman  of  th( 
State  Board  of  Education, 

State  to  Provide  Buildings 
In  1947  a question  arose  concerning  the  facilities  ir 
which  these  schools  were  operated.  It  was  considerec 
impossible  to  conduct  the  new-type  program  in  the  ok 
elementary  schools,  factory  buildings,  and  other  make- 
shift structures  ?n  which  the  trade  schools  had  beer 
operating.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  at  the  request  o 
the  Board,  amended  the  enabling  act  to  permit  thi 
state  to  build  its  own  buildings.  In  1948  a lO-year,  long 
range  program  was  adopted  to  provide  new  moden 
builoings,  well  equipped  and  in  good  locations.  li 
1949  three  schools  were  requested.  The  Legislature  ap 
proved  five,  although  the  $7  million  appropriated  fo 
them  was  the  amount  requested  for  the  three  schools 
In  subsequent  legislation,  from  1949  to  1961 
$43,238,500  has  been  appropriated,  the  funds  bein; 
raised  mostly  by  bond  issues. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  development  o 
this  new  program  we  first  set  up  a statewide  citizen* 
consulting  committee,  composed  of  17  prominen 
people  selected  from  industry,  labor,  education,  am 
the  public.  The  committee  voted  to  support  th:^  pre 
gram,  and  so  informed  the  State  Board  of  Educatior 
In  addition  to  the  statewide  committee,  local  cor 
suiting  committees  were  established  in  each  area  wher 
a school  was  proposed.  These  local  committees  usuall 
appointed  several  subcommittees  such  as  ' .te  comniii 
tees,  curriculum  committees,  and  legislative  committee: 
Also,  every  statewide  org.inization  of  any  significanc 
was  provided  with  a copy  oi  the  program,  and  someon 
from  the  vocational  division  met  with  them  to  explain  th 
program  whenever  the  opportunity  to  do  so  occurrcc 
In  the  beginning,  the  town  in  which  the  school  Wi 
to  be  located  was  required  to  pr  vide  the  site.  Dili 
culties  de\'clopcd  in  several  » vulities  over  the  site 
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however,  and  in  1951  the  Legislature  provided  that  the 
state  should  purchase  the  sites. 

When  the  state  took  over  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  sites,  it  assumed  the  en- 
tire cost  of  plant  and  operations.  The  new  buildings 
are  modern  and  well  equipped,  and  are  in  dignified 
locations.  They  have  libraries,  combination  auditoriums 
and  gymnasiums,  cafeterias,  science  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, and  plenty  of  parking  space — a far  cry  from 
the  old  days  when  any  old  factory  building  was  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  housing  a trade  school.. 

Use  of  Statewide  Curriculum  Committees 

The  program  is  kept  up  to  date  by  the  use  of  statewide 
curriculum  committees,  which  work  closely  with  craft 
committees  from  the  industries.  There  is  such  a com- 
mittee for  each  trade  or  subject  mato  in  the  curricu- 
lum. Each  committee  has  a resource  person  attached  to 
it — usually  a director,  assistant  director,  or  some  person 
especially  qualified  in  that  field.;  The  coordinating  link 
with  the  local  community  is  the  local  advisory  or 
consulting  committee,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  These  committees  are  made  up  of  mem- 
bers from  management  and  organized  labor  (not 
necessarily  equally  represented),  school  people  m the 
area,  and  the  general  public.  It  should  be  understood 
that  all  policies  are  finally  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  made  up  of  nine 
members,  one  representing  each  of  the  eight  counties, 
and  one  representing  the  state  at  large.  The  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  terms 
of  6 years,  three  being  appointed  every  other  year. 
The  present  makeup  of  the  Board  is  five  men  and  four 
women..  The  present  chairman  is  an  industrialist  and 
banker  from  New  Haven, 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
on  a continuing  contract.  The  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  is  on  a par  with  three  other  divisions,  and 
the  director  of  each  division  reports  directly  lo  the 
Commissioner.  Each  director  is  a member  of  the 
Administraiive  Council,  which,  in  effect,  serves  as  the 
Commissioner’s  Cabinet.  The  organization  chart  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  shown  on  the 
following  page. 

All  trade  and  industrial  education,  both  day  and 
evening,  is  provided  by  the  state.  Other  vocational 
programs,  such  as  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
distributive  education,  are  operated  under  local  boards 
of  education  in  local  high  schools  and  reimbursed  from 
federal  funds.  Consultative  services  for  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  distributive  education  are  pro- 
vided from  the  Central  Office  of  the  Vocational  Division 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

There  is  a .state  law  providing  for  the  construction 
of  vocational  agriculture  facilities  by  a town  or  center, 
reimbursed  100  percent  by  the  state.  There  is  also  an 


operating  gr  mt  provided  to  the  town  whereby  the  state 
pays  lor  the  "excess  cost"  of  providing  vocational 
agriculture,  including  young  farmer  and  adult  farmer 
programs.  The  law  also  provides  for  a consulting 
committee,  advisory  to  the  local  board  in  which  the 
center  is  located  and  made  up  of  I representative  for 
each  50  farmers  in  the  area.. 

The  vocational-technical  schools  are  all  regional 
secondary  schools.  For  some  courses,  such  as  tool  and 
diemaking,  a 13th  year  is  required. 

Transfer  from  a local  high  school  to  a vocational- 
technical  school  may  be  made  at  any  time,  but  is 
usually  made  at  the  beginning  of  a school  year.  The 
vocational-technical  school  makes  the  final  decision  to 
admit  a student,  but  every  attempt  is  made  to  get  agree- 
ment, on  a guidance  basis,  between  the  two  schools. 
Similarly,  transfers  can  be  made  from  the  vocational- 
technical  school  back  to  the  high  school  on  agreement 
between  the  two  schools.  A transfer  student  must  be 
m good  standing  and  be  recommended  by  the  principal 
of  the  sending  school.  Previous  school  record,  attend- 
ance, punctuality,  citizenship,  and  test  results  are  the 
basis  for  the  transfer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  three  vocational-technical 
schools,  located  in  areas  where  there  are  junior  high 
schools,  admit  students  from  the  end  oi  the  ninth  grade 
only.  In  other  such  schools,  an  exploratory  period  in 
the  ninth  grade  is  provided. 

The  vocational  schools  are  not  designed  to  qualify 
students  for  admission  to  college,  although  some  stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  e-  ^fneering  colleges  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  by  comprehensive  examinations.  In  fact, 
about  10  percent  of  the  graduates  do  go  on  to  higher 
education. 

The  vocational-technical  school  students  in  both  day 
and  evening  classes  pay  no  tuition.  A mandatory  trans- 
portation act  requires  the  local  board  of  education  to 
pay  for  daily  transportation  to  the  vocational  school,  the 
state  reimbursing  the  town  for  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
Maximum  reimbursable  transportation  cost  is  $300, 
but  a local  boaro  may  pay  more  than  this  if  it  so  desires. 
If  at  an)  me  the  transportation  cost  is  $200  or  over, 
the  local  board  may  elect  to  pay  maintenance. 

Each  vocational-technical  school  has  a guidance 
counselor;  he  is  usually  someone  who  has  qualified  for 
guidance  while  a member  of  the  staff  of  a vocational- 
technical  school.  He  works  very  closely  with  the  coun- 
selors in  the  sending  schools.  We  have  frequent  meetings 
of  thp  coun.selors  in  our  schools,  and  we  sometimes  have 
combined  meetings  of  counselors  and  industrialists  of 
the  area. 

We  u.se  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  our  use 
of  it  is  increasing.  We  have  for  years  put  the  respon- 
sibility for  placement  on  the  .school,  which  keeps  con- 
stant contact  with  industry.  We  place  better  than  90 
percent  of  our  graduates  in  trades  for  which  they  are 
trained. 
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We  have  experience  in  training  the  unemployed  and 
in  training  for  new  industries.  The  instruction  may  be 
given  by  our  regular  teachers,  or  we  may  employ  teach- 
ers from  industry.  We  provide  the  latter  teacher  train- 
ing through  our  supervisory  staffs. 

We  do  not  have  a good  system  of  followup  on  our 
dropouts.  Many  who  drop  out  get  jobs  and  return  to 
our  schools  for  evening  instruction.  Some  failures  are 
due  to  inability  to  read  or  to  handle  mathematics,  and 
in  some  of  these  instances,  dropouts  return  to  the  send- 
ing school  for  more  instruction,  even  though  we  do 
provide  remedial  work  in  subjects  such  as  reading  and 
mathematics. 

Our  graduate  surveys  provide  a measure  of  our  per- 
formance, and  we  learn  from  them  what  needs  strength- 
ening and  what  changes  should  be  made.  We  plan  to 
close  out  programs  that  become  outmoded  or  obsolete. 
New  programs  are  carefully  considered  by  curriculum 
and  craft  committees  and  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Teacher  Training  for 
Vocational-Technical  Schools 

An  important  aspect  of  our  program  is  teacher  training. 
Each  new  instructor  is  urged  to  matriculate  in  a bach- 
elor’s degree  program  at  one  of  several  state  colleges, 
Basic  instructor  training,  required  for  certification,  is 
given  by  members  of  our  central  office  staff,  who  are 
affiliated  members  of  the  college  faculty.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  have  at  least  the 
bachelor’s  degree, 

Graduate  programs  are  provided  at  several  state 
colleges  and  the  state  university.  Because  all  of  our 
administrators  are  promoted  fror.i  within  the  ranks,  our 
people  are  encouraged  to  take  advanced  degrees.  Our 
directors  are  required  to  have  a bachelor’s  degree  plus 
30  semester  hours.  Two  of  our  present  directors  are 
graduates  of  our  schools  who  have  gone  on  to  get  their 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees,  and  in  one  case,  the 
doctorate. 

Evening  School  and  Adult  Programs 

A most  important  part  of  our  operation  is  our  evening 
school  adult  program,  which  is  operated  in  every  school. 
The  program  is  flexible,  and  new  courses  requested  by 
unions  or  others  can  be  started  promptly.  When  pro- 
grams are  large  enough,  they  are  super\ised  by  assistant 
directors.  In  other  cases,  they  are  supervised  by  day 
school  instructors,  who  serve  on  a per  diem  basis. 
Before  a class  is  started,  we  must  be  assured  that  it  will 
have  an  enrollment  of  15  students.  If  the  average  daily 
attendance  falls  below  10  and  there  are  no  mitigating 
circumstances,  the  class  is  closed. 

Working  closely  with  the  State  Labor  Department 
Apprenticeship  Division,  we  provide  technical  and  re- 
lated instruction  for  apprentices  in  industry.  In  each 


one  of  our  vocational-technical  schools  we  have  pro- 
vided a special  classroom  for  this  activity.  These  classes, 
known  as  PTX  (part-time  extension),  are  usually  in  the 
evening,  although  some  of  them,  where  the  employer 
sends  the  apprentice  for  4 or  8 hours  and  pays  him,  are 
in  the  daytime. 

As  a part  of  our  trade  and  industrial  education  pro- 
gram, we  maintain  a staff  of  four  people  to  conduct 
supervisory  training  in  industries.  These  programs  are 
provided  in  the  plants  and  are  usually  held  on  company 
time.  They  include  such  courses  as  quality  control, 
human  relations,  job  simplification,  and  job  instructor 
training.  This  service  is  in  considerable  demand.  The 
general  idea  is  that  we  train  certain  designated  people 
who  in  turn  can  train  others.  In  this  way,  the  program 
can  fan  out  to  cover  a large  number  of  people.  The 
companies  that  we  serve  pay  the  cost  of  travel  and 
clerical  service  incidental  to  the  classes. 

We  conduct  also  a fireman  training  program  for  the 
fire  departments  of  the  state.  A full-time  man,  a former 
battalion  chief  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  supervises  the 
program,  and  he  employs  other  instructors  to  conduct 
regional  training  schools  for  local  departments.  We 
make  arrangements  with  the  University  of  Connecticut 
to  conduct  a fire  college  each  year,  which  involves  fire 
chiefs,  fire  marshals,  and  other  top  administrative  offi- 
cers. In  the  program  we  have  investigative  officers,  fire 
insurance  officials,  experts  in  arson,  and  others  who 
conduct  a series  of  lectures  for  administrative  officials. 

Another  service,  provided  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  state,  is  a program  for  school  custodians,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  on  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
public  property.  Instructors  in  the  program  are  our  own 
vocational-technical  school  staff  (carpenters,  electri- 
cians, and  plumbers),  as  well  as  experienced  custodial 
supervisors  and  representatives  of  companies  manu- 
facturing cleaning  fluids,  pneumatic  systems,  and  the 
like.  This  program  is  offered  during  vacation  periods 
and  consists  of  four  courses  which  are  progressive  in 
character  and  operate  for  approximately  1 week  each. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  because  all  of  these  programs 
are  state  operated,  considerable  flexibility  is  present. 
Transfer  of  personnel  and  use  of  our  state-owned  build- 
ings make  it  easy  to  determine  the  need  for  a program 
and  to  start  it  without  undue  delay.  Approval  of  local 
boards  and  local  superintendents  is  not  required,  and 
there  are  no  geographical  limitations  resulting  in  ques- 
tions as  to  who  pays  tuition  and  other  costs. 

The  Technical  Institute  Program 

In  1956  and  1957  we  promoted  a research  study  on 
the  ‘‘Need  for  Technicians  in  Connecticut.”  The  study 
was  prepared  by  our  Department  and  a committee  from 
Connecticut  industry;  and  the  interviewing  was  done  by 
personnel  from  industry.  The  results  were  reported  in 
“Bulletin  No.  82,  State  Department  of  Education.” 
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As  i\  result  of  this  study,  which  indicated  the  need  for 
technicians,  the  State  Board  requested  from  the  Legis- 
lature funds,  raised  by  bond  issues,  for  four  technical 
institutes. 

The  technical  institute  is  a two-year  postsecondary 
school  emphasizing  mathematics  and  science;  it  is  in- 
tended to  train  engineering  aides  who  work  under  the 
direction  of  a graduate  engineer..  Graduates  occupy 
such  jobs  as  design  draftsmen,  test  technicians,  quality 
control  technicians,  sales  engineers,  methods  engineers, 
and  a host  of  similar  assignments, 

The  Legislature  granted  funds  for  institutes  at  Hart- 
ford, Norwalk,  Waterbury,  and  Norwich.  The  Hartford 
State  Technical  Institute  has  been  in  existence  since 
1946,  It  operated  in  temporary  quarters  until  1960, 
when  it  moved  into  a new  building  especially  designed 
for  it,  The  Norwalk  State  Technical  Institute  started 
operation  in  September  1962.  Construction  of  both  the 
Norwich  Institute  and  the  Waterbury  Institute  was 
started  in  June  1962,  and  these  institutes  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1963, 

The  Hartford  State  Technical  Institute  is  ECPD 
approved  (Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment). We  expect  to  request  approval  for  the  additional 
institutes  when  they  have  met  the  requirement  (5  years) 
for  ECPD  approval. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  voted  in  May  1962  to 
grant  associate  degrees  in  applied  science  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  state  technical  institutes. 

In  the  development  of  these  institutes  we  relied 
heavily  on  citizens’  consulting  committees  and  sub- 
committees, similar  to  those  used  in  establishing  voca- 
tional-technical schools.  They  suggested  the  curricula, 
course  names  and  descriptions,  sites,  and  the  general 
layout  of  the  buildings  and  laboratories.  Their  counsel 
was  of  incalculable  value  in  the  development  of  these 
institutions. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1962  we  set  up  a new  state- 
wide Consulting  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  composed  of  top-level  people  from  industry, 
labor,  education,  and  the  general  public.  This  com- 
mittee is  advisory  to  the  State  Director,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  State  Board. 

The  programs  offered  at  the  Hartford  Institute  are 
mechanical  technology  with  a metallurgical  option, 
electrical  technology  with  an  electronics  option,  tool 
technology,  and  civil  technology.  In  September  1963 
nuclear  technology  and  data  processing  will  be  offered. 
In  the  above-mentioned  course  in  mechanical  tech- 
nology, an  option  is  offered  in  the  second  year  whereby 
the  student  may  concentrate  on  metallurg}^ 

The  programs  offered  at  Norwalk  Institute  are  electri- 
cal technology  with  an  electronics  option,  mechanical 
technology  with  a metallurgical  option,  tool  technology, 
and  industrial  chemistry. 


The  Norwich  and  Waterbury  Institutes  will  offer  the 
basic  technologies  of  mechanical  electrical  and  tool 
technology,  and  probably  industrial  chemistry. 

Technical  institute  d ly  students  pay  tuition  of  $100 
a year,  and  evening  students  pay  $5  per  course, 

Evening  Technical  Institute  Programs 

Although  the  day  programs  of  instruction  in  both  the 
vocational-technical  schools  and  the  technical  institutes 
are  of  primary  importance,  the  evening  school  programs 
of  adult  education  have  special  significance.  These  eve- 
ning programs  provide  instruction  to  persons  already 
employed  who  come  to  our  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
upgrading  their  skills  and  adding  to  their  technical 
knowledge.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  for  an  evening 
school  student  to  qualify  in  about  5 years  for  a diploma 
from  a technical  institute.  The  evening  schools  serve 
more  than  twice  as  many  students  as  the  day  schools. 

Teacher  Training  for  Technical  Institutes 

All  teachers  in  the  technical  institutes  must  have  a 
degree  in  engineering,  science,  or  mathematics,  two 
courses  in  professional  preparation  for  teaching,  and  3 
years’  experience  in  industry.  Senior  instructors  and 
department  heads  must  have  also  4 years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  in  a technical  institute.  Directors 
and  assistant  directors  must  have  the  degree,  30  semes- 
ter hours  of  profession^Sil  training,  and  5 years  of  teach- 
ing in  an  industrial  or  technical  institute. 

Summary 

Connecticut’s  modem  vocational-technical  schools  have 
developed  from  the  old-time  trade  school. 

The  technical  institute  program  has  been  a logical 
and  natural  development  growing  out  of  the  needs  of 
industry. 

The  findings  of  a survey  of  the  graduates  of  the  tech- 
nical institute  in  Hartford  made  in  1961  support  the 
opinion  that  the  technical  institute  is  a proper  institu- 
tion for  Connecticut. 

Consulting  committees  of  interested  and  competent 
citizens  have  been  a key  factor  in  the  development  of 
our  program  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Operation  of  the  trade  and  industrial  program  di- 
rectly by  the  state  is  desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Policies  and  procedures  can  be  determined  at  a 
central  source. 

2.  There  are  no  geographical  limitations. 

3.  Particular  programs  can  be  decided  upon  and 
operation  begun  quickly  without  waiting  for  local  boards, 
superintendents,  or  others  to  make  up  their  minds. 

4.  When  the  trade  and  industrial  program  is  a part 
of  a regular  school  academic-minded  administrators 
neglect  the  program  in  budgets,  personnel,  and  other 
parts  of  the  operation. 
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5.  A statewide  system  makes  it  easier  to  transfer 
personnel  to  points  where  they  are  needed. 

6.  Individuals  who  are  potential  leaders  or  directors 
can  he  identified  and  given  early  responsibility.  All  of 
our  administrators  are  products  oj  our  system. 

1.  A large  area  can  be  covered  efficiently  by  con- 


centrating adequate  facilities  m one  place,  thus  elimin- 
ating the  necessity  to  duplicate  equipment. 

8.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  local  hoards 
to  provide  needed  buildings  and  facilities,  and  in  some 
cases,  in  our  experience,  adequate  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  and  facilities. 
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VII.  A State-Coordinated  Plan  to  Modernize  and  Extend 
Industrial-Technieal  Edueation  to  Meet  the  Demands  of 
the  I960’s  in  New  York' 

By  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
The  State  Education  Department 


Effective  utilization  of  manpower  resources  is  essential 
to  the  industrial  and  ecrnomic  position  of  the  state. 
The  new  manpower  skills  involved  in  automation,  the 
upgrading  and  updating  of  skills  because  of  changes  in 
technology,  the  redistribution  of  employment  due  to 
relocation  of  industries  and  the  special  manpower  re- 
quirements for  national  defense,  all  tend  to  create 
circumstances  which  adversely  affect  the  economic  well- 
being of  New  York  .State  and  its  citizens. 

A number  of  other  factors  are  adding  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  Uneducated  and  unskilled 
non-English  speaking  people  are  swelling  the  numbers 
of  unemployed  in  the  large  metropolitan  centers.  Con- 
tinuing large  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  and 
dropouts,  similarly  unemployable,  are  entering  the  labor 
market.  Sharp  changes  in  the  distribution  of  age  groups 
and  the  increasing  proportion  of  women  in  the  work 
force  create  additional  difficulties  in  fulfilling  the  skill 
demands  of  our  economy. 

Industrial-Technical  Training  Is  an 
Economic  Resource 

A comprehensive  statewide  system  of  industrial-tech- 
nical education  for  secondary  school  youth,  out-of- 
school youth,  and  adults  can  meet  the  demands  of 
industry  for  technicians  and  skilled  craftsmen  in  the 
decade  ahead.  With  appropriate  cooperation  of  the 
industrial,  labor,  and  governmental  agencies  concerned, 
and  with  manpower  planning  in  accordance  with  tech- 
nological developments  and  expansion,  a comprehensive 
system  of  industrial-technical  education  becomes  an 
1 economic  resource  which  can  insure  the  continuing 
■ industrial  leadership  of  the  state,  hold  and  attract  in- 
j dustry,  and  foster  the  economic  well-being  of  its  citizens. 

The  State  Education  Department  with  the  coop- 
eration and  advice  of  local  school  leaders  and  the 

‘ The  plan  is  under  consideration  by  the  State  Legislature. 


State  Departments  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  has 
been  developing  a long-range  four-point  program  of 
state  and  local  action.  Further  consultations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  other  affected  groups  have  been 
scheduled  for  an  early  date. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

Par!  /.  The  Metropolitan  Plan  — to  upgrade  and 
modernize  existing  industrial-technical  education  facili- 
ties in  the  five  largest  cities.  The  principal  needs  in 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Yonkers 
lie  in  the  direction  of  (a)  new  curriculums  to  replace 
those  which  do  not  provide  reasonable  employment 
possibilities,  (b)  revision  of  those  curriculums  which 
are  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  state,  but  which 
have  not  kept  pace  with  industrial  change,  (c)  moderni- 
zation of  shop  and  laboratory  space,  and  (d)  replace- 
ment of  outmoded  and  otherwise  unuseable  equipment. 

These  improvements  will  provide  a revitalized,  re- 
furbished program  of  industrial-technical  education  for 
approximately  60,000  secondary  school  students  and 

75.000  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  consistent  with 
the  economic  needs  of  the  state  and  the  individual  needs 
of  the  people  concerned. 

Part  II.  The  Urban  Area  Plan — to  expand  industrial- 
technical  education  programs  in  smaller  cities  to  include 
suburban  school  districts  in  contiguous  areas.  Within 
appropriate  geographic  limits  determined  by  the  density 
of  the  school  population,  small  city  school  districts  can 
enlarge  their  programs  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  sur- 
rounding suburban  area.  This  will  require  expansion 
of  existing  buildings  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
building  completely  new  facilities  and  providing  new 
equipment. 

This  phase  of  the  coordinated  plan  will  establish  22 
metropolitan  area  programs  and  serve  approximately 

31.000  secondary  school  youth  as  well  as  40,000  out- 
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uf-sclmol  vouth  and  adults  in  programs  of  retraining, 
occupational  upgrading.  precmplo>mcnl  training  and 
related  instruction  for  apprentices. 

Current  data  indicated  that  the  available  secoi dary 
school  population  would  justify  establishment  of  urban 
area  programs  in  areas  in  and  around  Mepham  (Nas- 
sau), Niagara  Falls,  Poughkeepsie.  Rome.  Schenectady, 
Troy,  Utica,  Watertown,  Albany,  Binghamton.  Dunkirk, 
Elmira,  Floral  Park,  Jamestown.  Kingston,  Clean,  Ba- 
tavia, Lawrence.  East  Meadow.  Levittown,  Corning, 
and  LcKkport. 

Part  HI.  The  Rural  Cooperative  Area  Plan — to  estab- 
lish shop  centers  to  provide  industrial-technical  educa- 
tion for  student  disadvantaged  on  the  basis  of  their 
geographic  locations,  Geographic  centers  have  been 
identified  which  could  function  effectively  as  instruc- 
tional centers  to  serve  approximately  600  day  school 
students  each,  with  core  industrial-technical  curriculums 
in  7 to  10  trade  or  technical  subject  fields.  Each  center 
would  serve  approximately  a 20-mile  radius  and,  as 
necessary,  permit  rural  youth  to  attend  their  own  home 
district  schools  for  portions  of  their  secondary  educa- 
tion other  than  shop  or  laboratory  courses. 

Achievement  of  this  phase  of  the  coordinated  plan 
requires  constructing  and  equipping  the  shop  centers 
and  will  serve  a total  of  36,000  secondary  school  youth 
and  40,000  adults.  There  are  approximately  26  centers 
tentatively  identified  as  rural  cooperative  areas,  includ- 
ing Bay  Shore,  North  Syracuse,  Erie  County  District 
No.  1,  Erie  County  District  No.  2,  Glens  Falls,  Hornell, 
Huntington,  Ithaca,  Johnstown,  Massena-Potsdam,  Mid- 
dletown, Phelps,  Oneonta,  Bellport,  Plattsburgh,  River- 
head.  Rockland  County,  Valhalla,  Newburgh,  Center- 
each,  East  Rochester,  Spenoerport,  Auburn,  Owego, 
Peekskill,  Roslyn.  See  map  on  page  56. 

Part  IV.  Tuition  Payments  for  Rural  Youth — to  per- 
mit youth,  not  otherwise  served,  to  participate  in  a 
suitable  program  established  under  one  of  the  preced- 
ing plans.  A considerable  number  of  students  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas  outside  the  range  of  a cooperative 
area  school  or  an  urban  industrial-technical  program. 
Equal  opportunity  to  acquire  industrial  skill  training 
can  be  achieved  for  these  rural  youth  in  any  one  of  the 
three  plans  described  previously  through  the  provisions 
of  existing  legislation. 

Currently,  a pupil  residing  in  a district  wherein  high 
school  courses  are  offered,  but  no  vocational  program 
is  available,  may  attend  any  other  school  within  the 
state  in  which  vocational  courses  are  available,  and  the 
tuition  charged  to  the  district  in  which  the  pupil  re- 
sides, except  however,  the  cost  of  transportation  need 
not  be  paid  by  such  district.  This  must  be  for  full-time 
vocational  courses,  not  merely  isolated  subjects. 


This  phase  of  the  plan  would  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  approximately  6,000  rural  youth  who 
would  make  a greater  contribution  to  the  state’s  short 
supply  of  skilled  and  trained  manpower.  The  total  plan 
should  be  restudied  when  area  facilities  are  established. 
The  number  of  interested  students  outside  the  range  of 
area  facilities  may  warrant  some  type  of  program  of 
"Educational  Grants.” 

Finance  and  Administration 

The  four-part  plan  for  industrial-technical  education  is 
capable  of  completion  within  a ten-year  period.  Imple- 
mentation of  all  portions  of  the  plan  will  require  ap- 
proximately $120  million.  Funds  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  plan  will  be  required  principally  for  refurbish- 
ment and  modernization  of  equipment  in  existing 
buildings,  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $5  million. 
Thereafter,  for  the  remaining  eight  years  of  the  plan, 
SI 2 to  $15  million  will  be  required  annually. 

Responsibility  for  administration,  staffing,  and  op- 
eration will  be  vested  in  local  boards  of  education. 
Supporting  legislation  will  be  required  to  permit  the 
complete  development  of  the  plan. 

Summary 

The  plan  when  implemented  will: 

1.  Provide  opportunities  for  basic  skill  development 
for  secondary-school  youth  in  every  location  in  the  state 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  industrial  needs  of  tomorrow, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  occur. 

2.  Provide  preparatory  training  opportunities  for 
school  dropouts  and  unemployable  high  school  gra  *u- 
ates,  consistent  with  the  emerging  skill  demands  of  the 
economy. 

3.  Offer  retraining  opportunities  to  the  unemployed 
in  the  economically  depressed  areas  for  new  skill  de- 
mands of  existing  employment  opportunities. 

4.  Provide  training  opportunities  which  will  reduce 
the  number  of  unemployable  in  the  non-English  speak- 
ing population,  as  well  as  other  adults  without  market- 
able skills. 

5.  Provide  upgraded  and  updated  training  for  em- 
ployed industrial  workers  to  meet  the  increasing  bkill 
demands  of  industry. 

6.  Permit  older  workers  whose  skills  are  becoming 
obsolete  to  obtain  skills  necessary  to  the  new  industrial 
requirements. 

7.  Expand  and  strengthen  the  instructional  services 
available  to  apprentices  in  the  skilled  crafts  in  order  to 
meet  existing  shortages. 


VIII.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Edwin  L.  Rumpf^ 


Introduction 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  in  Pennsylvania  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
and  supported  by  local,  state,  and  federal  funds.  Only 
^ a brief  reference  is  made  to  the  scope  and  nature  of 
I vocational  education  programs  conducted  by  agencies 
f other  than  the  public  schools. 

I Some  background  information  is  first  presented  to 
help  the  reader  understand  more  clearly  the  program 
that  exists  today. 

Certain  aspects  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
i in  Pennsylvania’s  public  schools  are  reviewed.  These 
[ include  the  organization  of  the  program  and  how  it  is 
implemented,  what  services  are  being  rendered,  special 
I features  that  seem  worthy  of  treatment,  and  vocational 
‘ needs  related  to  groups  that  might  be  affected. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  certain  factors  that 
have  had  an  impact  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  in  Pennsylvania, 

Finally,  the  writer  attempts  to  forecast  what  the 
• future  may  hold  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  Pennsylvania. 

i Background  Information 

; The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  gave  early  rec- 
J ognition  to  the  importance  of  industrial  education  when 
it  passed  the  General  Assembly  Act  of  1883.  Pre- 
[ dating  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  34  years,  this  legisla- 
^ tion  authorized  the  second-class  cities  to  establish  and 
[ maintain  schools  for  instruction  in  the  “mechanic  arts 
' and  kindred  subjects.”  Related  subjects  were  taught  as 
I'  early  as  1885  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training 
[ School  where,  it  is  reported,  “The  whole  boy  is  put 
: to  school,”  that  “he  learns  by  doing”  for  “the  educa- 
- tion  of  all  the  faculties.” 

In  1900  mechanical  drawing  was  taught  in  34  public 

; * Director,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Administration,  and  State 

, Director  of  V^ocattonal  Education. 


school  districts.  In  1904  an  agricultural  instructor  was 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  public  high 
school  in  Waterford.  The  School  Code  of  1911 
directed  that  an  assistant  state  superintendent  of  in- 
dustrial education  be  appointed,  as  well  as  an  expert  in 
drawing.  Subsidized  vocational  industrial  education  be- 
gan in  1913  with  the  passage  of  the  Showalter  Act.  In 
the  same  year  the  first  vocational  homemaking  program 
was  established.  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  in 
1917,  and  the  stimulatory  effect  of  this  and  other  fed- 
eral acts  over  the  years  has  been  remarkable. 

The  contribution  made  by  vocational  and  technical 
education  to  Pennsylvania  over  the  years  has  been  of 
no  little  significance.  The  usual  programs  of  agricultural 
education,  business  education,  distributive  education, 
homemaking  education,  and  industrial  education  have 
been  offered.  In  addition,  special  educational  services 
dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans  and  civilians, 
war  defense  and  war  training  programs,  veterans’  train- 
ing, public  service  occupations,  practical  nursing,  and 
technical  education  have  been  given  as  need  for  these 
became  manifest. 

During  the  war  emergency  the  vocational  educational 
program,  like  some  sleeping  giant,  became  aroused  and 
made  a monumental  contribution.  It  showed  what  it 
could  do.  Over  600,000  men  and  women  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  trained  in  war  industry  occupations,  and 
another  94,000  were  given  supervisory  training.  Moti- 
vated \y  t:ie  exigencies  of  the  times,  all  people  cooper- 
ated and  iibined  their  efforts  to  utilize  and  exploit  the 
possit'ii  ;s  of  vocational  education  to  the  fullest.  Then, 
the  emergency  having  passed,  vocational  education 
seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  its  luster.  Like  the  forgotten 
war  hero  of  yesteryear,  who  wa.>  honored  by  the  “ticker 
tape”  parade  down  Broadway,  so  vocational  education 
came  to  be  viewed  in  a dimmer  light.  Few  today  realize 
the  great  contribution  that  vocational  and  technical 
education  can  make  to  our  youth  and  adults,  to  our 
economy,  and  to  our  nation  during  any  period,  whether 
an  emergency  exists  or  not. 
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Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in 
Pennsylvania  Today 

Today  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  public 
schools  encompasses  all  of  th^  reimbursable  programs 
. conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes, 
the  George-Barden,  the  Area  Redevelopment,  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Acts,  at  the 
federal  level,  together  with  state  laws  required  to  make 
the  administration  and  operation  of  these  programs  legal. 

The  entire  program  is  operated  under  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  accordance  with  the  Ponn- 
sylvania  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  More  than 
100,000  youth  and  adults  are  served  each  year  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  approximately  $10  million  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  funds. 

Organization  and  Implementation 

Under  Pennsylvania  law,  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation functions  also  as  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  It  consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  serves  as  its  executive  officer, 
and  nine  other  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

In  the  organizational  structure  at  the  state  leve',  two 
deputy  superintendents  of  equal  rank  are  directly  be- 
neath the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
above  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  The 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  budget  expenditures  and  personnel  administra- 
tion. The  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Curriculum 
Services  administers  and  supervises  the  curriculum 
c^ervices.  The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
who  also  serves  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Cur- 
riculum Administration,  may  work  through  either 
deputy  superintendent,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  task  to  be  accomplished.  Serving  in  a dual  capacity, 
the  State  Director  has  duties  and  responsibilities  beyond 
the  area  of  vocational  and  technical  education,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  report,  only  the  latter  will  be  in- 
cluded. 

Although  the  State  Director  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  total  state  vocational  and  technical  education 
program,  many  of  his  duties  are  delegated  to  the  head 
state  supervisors  of  the  various  services.  It  is  through 
the  state  supervisors  that  contact  is  made  with  the  school 
districts  and  that  programs  are  developed,  approved, 
operated,  and  reimbursed. 

Program  approval  is  based  on  such  items  as  estab- 
lished need  for  a particular  type  of  vocational  and/or 
technical  education,  a properly  certificated  teacher,  pro- 
vision for  adequate  supervision,  submission  of  a course 
of  study,  adequate  facilities,  provision  for  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  action  by  the  local  school 
board  to  establish  the  program  and  maintain  its  opera- 
tion. Approval  at  the  state  level,  once  given,  is  con- 


tinuous until  the  oj'^erating  school  board  signifies  i 
intention  to  discontinue  the  program  or  the  State  Boai 
for  Vocational  Education  indicates,  through  the  Sta 
Director,  that  the  program  is  no  longer  reimbursab 
because  it  fails  to  meet  the  standards  previously  agre< 
upon.  Vocational  programs  are  operated  in  schoo 
representing  the  various  classes  of  school  districts  bas( 
on  population  (first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
In  a few  cases,  the  operating  agency  is  the  coun 
school  board  where  area  technical  schools  have  ber 
established. 

Financing  the  Program 

The  foundation  system  of  stale  aid  to  public  schools 
used  in  Pennsylvania.  All  vocational  and  technical  sti 
dents  are  included  when  the  basic  or  foundation  suppo 
due  any  school  district  is  calculated.  Since  a school  di 
trict  receives  this  support  for  its  day  program  regardlei 
of  the  type  of  student,  this  report  will  be  concerned  on] 
with  those  supplementary  reimbursements  that  a schot 
district  receives  as  a result  of  operating  an  approve 
vocational  and/or  technical  education  program. 

The  local  support  for  vocational  education  comes  froi 
the  geneiul  fund  and  is  derived  from  taxes  levied  by  tli 
local  school  board  under  the  powers  granted  by  stal 
law.  State  support  in  the  form  of  reimbursements  to 
local  school  district  is  also  derived  from  tax  source 
and/or  federal  augmentations. 

At  the  state  level,  federal  augmentations  are  place 
in  a federal  custodial  fund.  Transfers  from  the  feden 
custodial  fund  to  the  State  Treasury  are  made  only  afte 
state  and/or  local  expenditures  have  been  made  to  su{ 
port  these  transfers  on  a “matching”  basis. 

Payments  to  the  local  school  districts  operating  voct 
tional  programs  are  generally  made  1 year  in  arre^r: 
These  payments  are  based  on  annual  preliminary  an 
final  report  forms,  which  certify  to  the  expenditures  mad 
by  the  school  district  for  vocational  education  in  accord 
ance  with  established  laws,  regulations,  and  procedure* 
Both  the  regular  day  and  adult  programs  are  reimburse 
in  this  fashion. 

Programs  for  retraining  of  the  unemployed,  includin 
practical  nurse  education  and  programs  operating  unde 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  are  reimbursed  1 mont 
in  arrears. 

Payments  to  county  boards  operating  area  technics 
schools  are  made  in  advance  to  cover  a six-month  perio^ 
of  operation.  Advance  payments  are  based  on  an  esti 
mated  budget  submitted  prior  to  the  period  that  th 
budget  will  be  in  force.  The  payment  for  the  secom 
six-month  period  is  also  estimated,  subje^ . to  adjustmen 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  first  6 months. 

The  amount  of  reimbursement  to  school  districts  fo 
operating  vocational  programs  is  established  by  law.  !i 
the  day  program,  it  is  based  on  an  amount  payable  fo 
each  student  in  average  daily  membership  (ADM).  Thi 
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varies  as  follows:  home  economics,  $20;  agriculture  and 
trade  and  industry,  $35;  and  distributive  education,  $50, 
per  ADM.  Approved  travel  of  vocational  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  at  the  local  level  is  reimbursed 
at  80  percent  of  the  amount  expended.  No  reimburse- 
ment is  given  for  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teach- 
ers on  the  day  program  other  than  that  indicated  above. 
No  program  will  be  approved  for  reimbursement  if  the 
administrator  or  supervisor  in  charge  is  not  properly 
certificated  and  qualified. 

On  the  adult  level,  vocational  reimbursement  is  based 
on  the  number  of  hours  of  teaching.  Prior  to  July  1962, 
it  was  80  percent  of  the  teacher’s  hourly  rate  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2.50  per  hour.  The  state  was  paying  a 
reimbursement  of  $2  per  hour  even  though  some  dis- 
tricts had  to  pay  more  than  $2.50  per  hour  to  get  quali- 
fied teachers.  Beginningin  July  1962,  this  reimbursement 
became  80  percent  of  a maximum  of  $4  per  hour.  Re- 
imbursement for  supervision  of  the  adult  program  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  amount  expended  for  teachers’ 
salaries  may  be  claimed. 

Reimbursement  for  area  technical  schools  follows  the 
above  pattern  except  that,  in  addition,  an  amount  equal 
to  $800  multiplied  by  the  subsidiary  account  reimburse- 
ment fraction  times  the  number  of  teaching  units  is  also 
reimbursed.  Transportation  costs  are  reimbursed  for 
area  technical  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  for 
other  schools  or  districts. 

Where  agreements  or  contracts  have  been  made  with 
a school  district  to  provide  an  educational  service,  such 
as  retraining  the  unemployed,  practical  nurse  education, 
or  programs  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  pay- 
ments are  made  in  terms  of  the  agreement  or  contract. 
Usually  the  school  district  will  furnish  the  facilities  and 
some  of  the  equipment  and  will  provide  supervision. 
All  other  items  such  as  the  salaries  of  teacheri  and 
clerks,  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  travel  costs  are  reim- 
bursed in  full.  Equipment  purchased  by  state  and  fed- 
eral funds  becomes  the  property  of  the  state.  Products 
resulting  from  such  training  programs  are  turned  over  to 
the  state  for  distribution  to  tax-supported  institutions 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  at  no  charge. 

Experimental  programs  are  financed  in  a fashion 
similar  to  that  of  retraining. 

Teacher  education  programs  are  conducted  under 
continuing  agreements  with  several  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  provide  certain  vocational  teacher  education 
services.  The  program  of  vocational  teacher  education 
is  supported  primarily  by  grants-in-aid  of  federal  and 
state  money.  Guidelines  for  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, criteria  for  the  program  itself,  qualifications  for 
teacher  educators,  and  information  of  a similar  nature 
are  contained  in  the  state  plan.  Annual  budgets  are 
submitted  for  approval,  and  reimbursement  is  made 
monthly  on  actual  expenditures. 

Also  included  in  the  teacher  education  budgets  are 
funds  to  support  personnel  in  various  fields  of  research. 


area  coordinators  of  vocational  industrial  education, 
and  field  instructors  in  distributive  education  attached 
to  certain  institutions.  Special  research  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  teacher  education  institutions  are 
established  and  supported  under  separate  grants  by 
agreements  or  contracts. 

Administering  the  Program 

The  overall  pattern  of  administration  varies  from 
service  to  service. 

Agricultural  education  has  been  established  primarily 
in  the  rural  areas.  These  programs,  depending  upon 
size  and  function,  may  be  headed  by  one  or  more  teach- 
ers serving  day  students,  young  farmers,  and  adults. 
The  teacher’s  immediate  responsibility  is  to  the  local 
school  administrator,  although  he  also  reports  through 
the  Area  Supervisor  of  Agriculture  to  the  Head  State 
Supervisor,  who  reports  to  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional  Education. 

The  distributive  education  program  at  the  local  level 
is  headed  by  a Coordinator  of  Distributive  Education. 
This  person  also  reports  through  the  local  school  ad- 
ministrator to  the  Head  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education.  In  some  areas,  the  field  instructors  attached 
to  either  Temple  University  or  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh may  give  assistance  to  the  program  at  the  local 
level.  In  some  of  the  cities,  the  Coordinator  of  Dis- 
tributive Education  may  report  to  and  work  through  an 
intermediate  administrator,  such  as  a local  Director  of 
Vocational  Education. 

Homemaking  education  programs  operate  in  most  of 
the  schools  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  Area 
Supervisor,  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  is  the  liaison 
with  the  Head  State  Supervisor  of  Heme  Economics,  who 
reports  to  the  State  Director. 

Trade  and  industrial  education  programs  include  prac- 
tical nursing,  retraining  the  unemployed,  area  technical 
training,  and  programs  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  in  addition  to  the  usual  functions  that  this  service 
performs.  At  the  local  level  these  programs  are  headed 
by  a Director  of  Vocational  Education  or  a Supervisor 
of  Industrial  Education.  The  local  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  may  also  have  responsibility  for  other  areas 
of  vocational  education.  Th^  Area  Coordinator  of  In- 
dustrial Education  is  the  liaison  between  the  local  school 
district  and  the  Head  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  who  reports  directly  to  the  State 
Director. 

Of  the  field  personnel  operating  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  only  the  agriculture  and  the 
home  economics  supervisors  are  included  as  a part  of  the 
department  administrative  staff  for  budgetary  purposes. 
They  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  state  super- 
visors, and  are  attached  to  a number  of  county  offices, 
depending  upon  their  area  of  operation.  Field  instructors 
in  distributive  education  are  attached  to  universities,  but 
are  considered  as  field  staff  under  the  Head  State  Super- 
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visor  of  Distributive  Education.  The  area  coordinators 
of  industrial  education  are  also  attached  to  universities, 
but  they  are  considered  the  field  staff  of  the  Head  State 
Supervisor  in  this  service. 

Promising  Features  of  Program 

Below  are  some  comments  pertaining  to  special  fea- 
tures of  great  promise  for  the  future  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  Pennsylvania,  if  they  are  properly 
exploited. 

Area  Technical  Schools 

During  the  summer  of  1960  a comprehensive  study  was 
made  of  the  Commonwealth,  dealing  with  business  and 
industrial  needs,  school  facilities,  density  of  population, 
and  related  items,  in  view  of  preparing  a state  plan  for 
area  technical  schools.  As  a result,  a state  plan  was 
subsequently  prepared  and  in  March  1961  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  approved  it.  In  essence, 
the  plan  established  44  administrative  units  with  an  ulti- 
mate projection  of  79  area  technical  schools,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  map. 

Each  area^Jfighnical  school  may  serve  as  a “depart- 
ment” of  several  cooperating  schools,  or  it  may  offer  a 
complete  educational  program  with  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  a^  the  principal  objective.  The  area 
technical  school  concept  involves  the  “pooling”  of 
pupils,  facilities,  and  resources.  Courses  offered  may  be 
at  the  technician,  trade,  or  operative  ^evels.  This  makes 
possible  a broader  curricular  offering  for  both  youth  and 
adults  than  the  traditional  type  of  school  organization 
can  afford.  If  the  area  school  operates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  secondary  schools,  the  need  for  audi- 
torium and  gymnasium  is  eliminated.  The  building 
structure  becomes  quite  functional,  and  initial  building 
costs  are  reduced. 

Under  the  state  plan  for  area  technical  schools,  ad- 
ministrative units,  in  some  instances,  cut  across  county 
lines,  while  in  other  cases  only  a portion  of  a county  or 
a single  county  may  be  included.  The  plan  states, 
“County  boundaries  will  be  given  consideration.  How- 
ever, service  to  an  area  will  not  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  county  as  an  administrative  unit.” 

Although  only  four  area  technical  schools  have  been 
established  and  are  functioning  under  the  state  law 
providing  for  them,  others  are  seeking  approval. 

Technical  courses  are  also  given  in  other  schools.  In 
the  year  just  completed,  almost  5,500  students  were 
enrolled  in  technical  courses  in  23  high  schools,  with 
19  giving  courses  in  the  day  school  and  14  offering 
courses  in  the  adult  program. 

Advisory  Committees 

It  IS  mandatory  under  law  that  each  area  technical 
school  have  an  advisory  committee,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  each  vocational  program  function  with  an 


advisory  committee.  Only  a few  vocational  programs, 
however,  have  such  a committee.  For  the  past  2 years, 
trade  and  industrial  education  has  had  an  advisory 
committee  at  the  state  level.  Efforts  to  establish  com- 
mittees in  the  other  services  and  to  establish  an  overall 
state  vocational  education  advisory  committee,  have  met 
with  little  success. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  failure  to  main- 
tain active  advisory  committees.  Some  people  oppose 
the  committees,  fearing  that  they  may  become  too 
powerful  and  attempt  to  establish  policy,  rather  than 
remain  advisory.  The  committees  are  not  kept  informed. 
Meetings  are  not  made  meaningful  and  purposeful.  A 
committee  may  be  too  large  and  unwieldy.  A status 
committee,  rather  than  a working  committee,  may  have 
been  appointed.  Frequently,  a committee  will  lose  in- 
terest because  no  procedures  have  been  established  for 
renewing  its  membership  or  providing  new  points 
of  view. 

The  value  of  good  advisory  committees  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  vocational  education  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  debate.  Where  these  advisory  committees 
have  been  organized  and  have  functioned,  they  have 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Experimental  Programs 

Specific  research  in  agricultural  education,  home  eco- 
nomics education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education 
has  been  made  possible  by  having  a research  specialist 
in  each  of  these  fields  ?t  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. An  advisory  committee  in  each  field  meets 
periodically  to  assist  in  developing  and  carrying  ont  a 
plan  of  research  in  its  area.  This  program  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  financial  support  represents  about  1 
percent  of  the  total  expended  each  year  for  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

Experimental  programs  have  been  undertaken  to  de- 
termine new  direction  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  the  future.  One  such  program  is  to  com- 
pare the  relative  potential  of  secondary  school  students 
with  that  of  adults  in  developing  proficiency  in  data 
processing  and  computer  programming.  Another  is  to 
compare  the  relative  success  in  pursuing  a course  in 
electronics  of  a group  coming  from  the  usual  college 
preparatory  course  and  another  group  having  had  a 
course  in  vocational  electricity.  A third  project  com- 
pares the  results  of  closed-circuit  television  teaching 
with  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  A final  exam- 
ple is  a program  in  distributive  education  that  is  at- 
tempting to  utilize  the  background  of  a vocational 
graduate  in  agriculture  to  develop  salesmen  for  the 
rural  areas. 

A study  of  trade  and  industrial  education  and  the 
retraining  program  was  made  in  1961  as  a result  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. The  committee  also  recommended  studies  of 
the  other  fields  of  vocational  education. 
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shows  a proposod  administrativo  ors^nization  for  the  operation  of  area  technical  schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  These  schools  will  provide  occupational  opportunities  so  that  high 
school  students  and  adults  may  become  competent  members  of  our  working  society. 

Unshaded  areas  do  not  have  the  necessary  population  to  support  a school.  These  areas  will  be 
served  by  resident  schools  or  other  schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Training  the  Unemployed 

Although  the  programs  for  training  the  unemployed 
are  now  authorized  under  Section  2508.3  of  the  School 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1957,  such  training  has  been 
conducted  since  1951.  From  1951  through  1961,  127 
programs  provided  training  for  14,924  unemployed,  in- 
cluding recipients  of  public  assistance.  Of  these  pro- 
grams, 88  were  operated  for  less  than  a one-year 
period,  and  40  of  these  were  operated  for  3 months  or 
less.  The  total  cost  for  10  years  of  operation  was 
$998,301.66,  a cost  of  $66.82  for  each  of  the  14,924 
persons  trained. 

The  objective  is  to  provide  brief,  intensive  vocational 
training  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  adults. 
Training  is  designed  to  equip  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance and  other  unemployed  with  basic  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  required  for  entrance  into  a local 
industry,  business,  or  other  type  of  employment.  Dur- 
ing the  first  7 years  the  size  of  the  program  remained 
relatively  constant  with  an  average  annual  enrollment 
of  1,396  and  an  average  cost  of  $83,000  per  year. 
During  the  past  3 years  the  annual  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  1,364  to  3,094,  with  a corresponding 
increase  in  cost  from  $85,000  to  $250,000  per  year. 

The  need  for  training  is  determined  by  the  State 
Employment  Service,  and  programs  are  initiated  coop- 
eratively by  representatives  of  the  local  school  district, 
the  Employment  Service,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Training  is  usually  conducted  in  public 
school  facilities,  although  in-plant  training  will  be  ap- 
proved if  it  seems  more  practicable.  All  programs  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  vocational  educators  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  are  under  public 
supervision  and  control. 

Applications  for  course  approval  include  a proposed 
budget  covering  the  period  of  training,  a course  outline 
indicating  the  hours  per  major  unit  of  instruction,  a 
description  of  facilities  and  equipment,  and  a training 
schedule.  In  addition,  a letter  from  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  indicating  the  availability  of  trainees  and 
employment  opportunities  and  a letter  from  the  County 
Board  of  Assistance  indicating  the  availability  of  train- 
ees must  also  accompany  the  training  proposal  for- 
warded to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Applications  for  training  are  reviewed  at  the  state 
level  by  a committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  State  Employment  Service,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance,  the  Budget  Secretary’s  Office,  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

When  completed  and  approved,  the  budget  applica- 
tion form  constitutes  a contract  between  the  local  board 
of  school  directors  and  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  conduct  of  the  program.  Courses  are 
limited  to  a maximum  of  6 months’  duration  for  any 
one  trainee,  and  classes  are  conducted  for  a minimum 


of  30  hours  per  week.  The  continued  operation  of  a 
program  is  dependent  upon  placing  in  jobs  at  least  60 
percent  of  those  completing  the  course. 

Selection  of  trainees  for  training  and  placement  on 
the  job  after  completion  of  training  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  Employment  Service.  The  conduct  of  the 
training  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  its  counterpart  at  the  local  level. 

The  program  is  100  percent  reimbursable  from  stale 
and  federal  funds  on  those  hems  that  are  reimbursable. 
In  most  cases  this  will  cover  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
amount  expended  by  the  local  school  district.  About 
80  percent  of  the  amount  that  is  paid  to  the  local  school 
districts  as  reimbursement  comes  from  stale  funds. 
Items  that  are  reimbursed  include  the  following:  wages 
and  salaries  of  personnel  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  program,  such  as  supervisors,  teachers,  clerks,  jani- 
tors, and  repair  mechanics;  travel  expense  of  personnel 
on  official  business;  cost  of  consumable  supplies  for  in- 
struction, office,  janitor,  and  maintenance  mechanic; 
communication  charges  for  postage,  telephone,  printing, 
duplicating,  and  advertising;  insurance  charges  for  the 
protection  of  plant  and  equipment,  social  security,  work- 
men’s compensation,  and  retirement  funds;  overhead 
charges  of  five  cents  per  trainee  hour  of  instruction;  and 
freight  charges  for  the  transportation  of  finished  prod- 
ucts to  the  disposal  point  for  distribution  to  charitable 
or  state  institutions. 

Sound  administrative  and  educational  practices  must 
be  followed  if  the  training  program  is  to  be  successful. 
Establishment  of  training  needs  and  the  determination 
of  available  trainees  are  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Employment  Service.  The  organization  of  a responsi- 
ble local  advisory  committee  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  community  and  potential  trainees  in  developing 
a sound  training  proposal  is  most  important.  The  com- 
mittee advises  with  officials  of  the  local  school  district 
and  the  employment  office  A course  outline  to  provide 
intensive  training  for  immediate  placement  on  a job  will 
be  developed  more  easily  if  specific  training  needs  are 
determined  in  consultation  with  personnel  directors  and 
responsible  plant  officials.  In  retraining  programs,  edu- 
cators must  think  in  terms  of  developing  a single  skill 
rather  than  broad  areas  of  skills.  Training  programs  must 
be  developed  on  the  basis  of  need  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  existing  facilities.  A realistic  budget  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  entire  operation  must  be  justifiable. 

Selection  of  the  instructional  staff  is  very  important, 
and  since  the  occupational  areas  for  which  training  is 
needed  are  not  usually  represented  in  the  school 
vocational  program,  it  may  be  necessary  to  seek  instruc- 
tors from  those  in  the  industry  or  occupation  to  be 
served. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  good  supervision,  and  in 
most  instances,  supervisors  must  be  developed.  Retired 
local  vocational  supervisors  and  directors  have  been 
found  to  serve  capably. 
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Finally,  adequate  financial  and  statistical  records 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  justify  programs  already 
i completed  and  to  support  proposals  for  future  pro- 
' grams. 


Area  Redevelopment  Programs 


Since  the  enactment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
area  redevelopment  projects  amounting  to  over  $200,- 
000  have  been  developed  and  approved  in  Pennsylvania 
more  than  in  any  other  state.  This  may  be  partly 
because  of  the  large  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
labor  surplus  in  Pennsylvania,  and  partly  because  of  the 
t state  s previous  experience  with  retraining  under  its  own 
I program.  With  51  of  the  67  counties  qualifying  under 
j this  act,  the  effect  of  this  legislation  in  the  Common- 
l wealth  has  been  tremendous,  not  only  in  training  but  in 
I other  respects.  Administration  and  operation  of  the 
program  under  the  federal  act  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
^ cult  than  that  of  the  state  retraining  program  because 
. more  governmental  agencies  are  involved  and  because 
: all  proposals  must  be  forwarded  for  approval  at  the 
: federal  level.  Continued  operation  of  the  program  will 
; permit  a more  accurate  evaluation.^ 


I Significant  State  Legislation 

j In  1961  the  State  Legislature  authorized  the  Depart- 
f ment  of  Public  Instruction  to  establish,  operate,  and 
I maintain  a program  of  vocational  education  in  any  area 
I of  the  Commonwealth  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
I State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  youth  and  adults  are  not  being 
I met.  Although  money  was  not  appropriated  to  imple- 
I ment  this  act,  the  law  has  great  possibilities,  if  and  when 
i-  money  becomes  available. 

I Another  act,  also  passed  in  1961,  permits  boards  of 
^ second-  and/or  third-class  districts,  presently  operating 
I approved  vocational  programs,  to  join  with*  county 
uschool  boards  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  area  tech- 
Inical  schools. 


Needs 

i 

jin  this  section,  some  appraisal  will  be  made  of  the 
program  of  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania  and 
I how  well  it  is  meeting  the  needs. 

I One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  total  educational 
I program  is  the  dropout  rate.  A recent  report  released 
|by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, reveals  that  the  dropout  rate  for  grades  7 
j.hrough  12  during  1960-61  was  3.7  percent  in  contrast 
* 0 5.0  percent  4 years  earlier.  This  is  an  improvement, 
|)ut  no  concentrated  statewide  effort  is  being  directed  to 
reduce  the  rate  further,  Philadelphia  has  an  occupation- 
.lly  oriented,  nonreimbursable  program  enrolling  about 
f>00  students  each  year,  which  is  aimed  at  the  school 


jlropout.  Results  to  date  have  been  very  gratifying. 
|4uch  more,  however,  needs  to  be  done  statewide  in 
|his  respect. 
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The  following  excerpts  are  appraisals  taken  from  the 
Educational  Research  Monograph  No.  3,  The  Chance 
to  Learn,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor’s 
Committee  on  Education,  October  1960. 

‘This  study  reveals  that  the  biggest  deficiency  in 
curricular  offerings  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  an  area  that 
many  educators  outside  of  the  immediate  field  neglect- 
vocational  education  particularly  trade  and  industrial 
education.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  largest  senior  high  schools, 
our  high  schools  as  a group  failed  to  present  a voca- 
tional education  adequate  to  the  need,” 

With  an  estimated  65  to  70  percent  of  our  secondary 
school  graduates  going  immediately  to  work  in  business 
and  industry  (Educational  Research  Monograph,  No.  I) 
the  importance  of  vocational  education  is  obvious.” 
“The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  kinds  of  state- 
approved  vocational  courses  expressed  as  the  percentage 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  grades  10  through  12  (350,- 
000  pupils  in  1958-59)  is  given  below.  The  data  were 
taken  from  reports  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;. 

Agriculture  3 percent 

Distributive  Education  less  than  I percent 
Home  Economics  4 percent 

Trade  and  Industrial  7 percent 

Business  Education  22  percent.” 

The  foregoing  excerpts  indicate  quite  accurately  the 
scope  of  the  vocational  education  program  at  the  high 
school  level  today.  Vocational  training  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  comes  closer  to  filling  the  need 
than  does  training  in  other  areas.  Distributive  education 
needs  vast  expansion,  and  trade  and  industrial  education 
needs  to  serve  three  times  the  present  number  in  order 
to  achieve  its  proper  goal. 

Young  farmer  and  adult  programs  in  agriculture, 
adult  programs  in  distributive  education,  and  adult 
programs  in  home  economics  education  should  be 
greatly  expanded.  At  the  adult  level,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  should  serve  from  five  to  seven  times 
the  number  now  enrolled  (presently,  21,000)  in  order 
to  serve  those  who  could  profit  from  such  instruction. 
Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  an  expanded  program  of 
training  the  unemployed  needed  to  meet  current  de- 
mands and  to  cope  with  requirements  in  the  immediate 
future. 

If  post-high -school  training  is  defined  as  an  educa- 
tional program  that  requires  high  school  graduation  as  a 
prerequisite,  or  as  a program  above  the  high  school 
level,  there  is  very  little  of  it.  But  if  the  term  is  defined 
as  a program  that  admits  students  who  have  achieved 
age  18  and  can  profit  by  the  instruction,  then  there  is 
much  of  it,  relatively  speaking.  Under  the  latter  defi- 
nition, it  is  estimated  that  more  than  30,000  people  are 
regularly  enrolled  in  post-high-school  courses. 

During  the  past  year  almost  5,500  were  enrolled  in 
technical  courses  offered  in  the  public  schools. 
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Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
(Other  Agencies) 

Included  here  is  some  indication  of  the  scope  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  being  conducted  by 
agencies  other  than  the  public  schools.  Primarily,  these 
programs  involve  adults. 

Private  Trade  Schools 

A recent  check  indicates  that  118  private  trade 
schools  are  approved  in  Pennsylvania.  About  I year 
ago,  more  than  11,000  students  were  enrolled, 
and  8,900  graduated  during  the  license  year.  There 
were  875  instructors  employed.  All  schools  listed,  in- 
cluding music,  modeling,  and  dancing  schools,  have  a 
declared  vocational  objective  in  their  training  programs. 
The  majority  of  these  schools  are  located  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia.  The  highest  enrollments  were  in 
electronics,  automotive,  drafting,  and  commercial  art 
courses,  in  that  order. 

Pennsylvania  State  Commonwealth 
Campus  System 

This  branch  campus  system  provides  lower  division 
instruction  for  students  planning  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation at  the  university’s  main  campus,  but  it  also  offers 
full-time,  two-year,  terminal  programs.  Most  of  these 
terminal  programs  are  technological  in  content  and 
lead  to  the  associate  degree.  Approximately  4,000 
part-time  and  evening  students  attend  classes  each  year 
at  the  13  branch  campuses.  The  full-time  student  body 
of  a branch  campus  varies  in  size  from  100  to  1,000, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  300  to  400.  About  half 
of  the  full-time  students  are  enrolled  In  two-year,  asso- 
ciate-degree curriculums.  Currently,  more  than  1,000 
students  are  enrolled  in  agriculture,  business  adminis- 
tration, chemical  technology,  drafting  and  design  tech- 
nology, electrical  technology,  surveying  technology, 
production  technology,  and  food  service  and  housing 
administration. 

Apprenticeships  in  Industry 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  training  is  being 
done  in  industry,  because  reports  are  incomplete.  Many 
apprentices  are  never  registered,  and  a great  deal  of 
informal  training  takes  place.  However,  6 months  ago 
there  were  almost  7,300  registered  apprentices. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Situation 

Certain  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  Common- 
wealth that  have  strongly  influenced  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  and 
training.  We  will  comment  upon  a few  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

School  District  Reorganization 
Pennsylvania  is  in  the  throes  of  school  district  re- 
organization. Impetus  for  this  action  came  from  legis- 
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lation  recommended  by  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Education.  Specifically,  the  legislation  requires  that 
area  technical  schools  must  be  provided  for  in  county 
plans  submitted  as  a part  of  any  reorganization. 

This  new  emphasis  on  the  larger  administrative  unit 
will  probably  result  in  an  increased  size  of  many  school 
districts  and  of  some  schools.  Hence,  educational  serv- 
ices that  were  hitherto  not  practicable  because  of  ex- 
cessive costs  will  become  possible  since  the  costs  can  be 
spread  over  a greater  number  of  people  in  the  larger 
unit.  Vocational  and  technical  education  will  be  one  of 
the  educational  services  benefited. 

Building  Costs 

A rapidly  increasing  elementary  and  secondary  school 
population  has  made  it  necessary  that  school  districts 
build  to  meet  the  new  demands.  This  building  program 
has  placed  a heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Hence, 
those  who  are  kindly  inclined  toward  building  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  purposes  find  it  difficult 
to  secure  the  necessary  public  support.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  this  need  is  generally  felt  by  the  public  will 
adequate  vocational  and  technical  education  facilities 
be  provided.  It  would  appear  that  a public  works  pro- 
gram might  supply  the  answer. 

Curricular  Offerings 

The  International  complex  has  had  its  effect  on  cur- 
ricular offerings;  it  has  placed  a renewed  emphasis  on 
such  subjects  as  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages.  This  change  in  emphasis  has  not  been  with- 
out its  beneficial  effects,  but  an  unfortunate  byproduct 
has  been  the  neglect  of  the  vocational  program.  After 
almost  5 years  of  the  post-Sputnik  era,  however,  the 
educational  climate  is  again  becoming  favorable  to 
vocational  and  technical  education.  A better  and 
stronger  program  will  emerge. 

Financial  Effort  and  Support 

Increased  building  costs,  increased  salaries  for  pro- 
fessional personnel,  and  the  general  increase  in  costs 
across  the  board  have  strained  the  financial  efforts  of 
the  majority  of  school  districts.  Few  districts  have  been 
able  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  beyond  the  support 
of  the  usual  school  operations,  to  expand  sufficiently  the 
vocational  offerings.  Furthermore,  the  reimbursement 
for  vocational  and  technical  education  has  not  been 
increased  for  almost  20  years.  A readjustment  in  re- 
imbursement is  long  overdue. 

Attitude  of  School  Administrators 

Vocational  and  technical  education  is  inexorably 
intertwined  with  the  total  educational  program.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  No  part  of  the  educational  program 
should  be  more  Important  than  the  whole.  Yet,  there 
needs  to  be  a greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  general  school  administrator  of  the 
contribution  that  vocational  and  technical  education 
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can  make  to  the  overall  program.  Likewise,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  vocational  administrator  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  just  how  vocational  and  technical 
education  fits  into  the  total  educational  picture.  All  too 
often,  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  vocational  pro- 
gram is  determined  by  individuals  in  authority  who  have 
no  real  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  program,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  individuals  who  know  vocational 
education  but  do  not  see  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
Greater  utilization  of  advl>ory  cor.anittees,  which  are 
mandatory  for  area  technical  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
should  help  to  insure  greater  understanding  and  beUer 
balanced  programs. 

Guidanci: 

Guidance  personnel  and  school  counselors  have  been 
at  a disadvantage  because  of  heavy  work  loads.  Many 
have  felt  more  secure  in  guiding  college-bound  students 
than  the  vocationally  inclined  students.  From  their  own 
experience  and  training  most  counselors  know  the 
college  world  better  than  they  do  the  vocational  world. 
Furthermore,  parents  are  likely  to  insist  that  their 
children  be  guided  into  college.  In  some  cases  the  stu- 
dent who  possesses  above-average  ability  has  been 
“guided  out”  of  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
program,  regardless  of  his  interest  in  a technical  field 
requiring  as  much  ability  on  his  part  as  a formal  college 
program.  Fortunately,  guidance  personnel  are  improv- 
ing in  numbers  and  quality,  and  better  guidance  infor- 
mation is  becoming  available  to  them. 

Segmented  Vocational  Education 

Not  all  of  the  ills  that  have  befallen  vocational  edu- 
cation stem  from  causes  outside  of  this  field.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  is  directly  attributable  to  the  people  who 
are  most  closely  associated  with  the  program.  Tradition- 
ally, vocational  education  has  been  segmented  into  the 
various  services.  There  has  been  little  crossover  from 
one  service  area  to  another  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student.  Yet,  an  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the 
student  may  indicate  that  a combination  of  two  or  more 
services  may  be  required  to  meet  his  needs.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  respect.  Vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  will  never  attain  its  greatest  potential 
until  the  needs  of  each  student  are  fully  analyzed  and  an 
educational  program  is  developed  for  him,  based  on  the 
possible  contributions  of  all  the  educational  services, 
vocational  and  otherwise,  that  can  best  help  him  attain 
maximum  self-realization.: 

COOI'I  RATION  OF  VARIOUS  StaTK  AgI  NCIES 

' Educators  must  come  to  the  complete  realization  that 
they  do  not  and  cannot  operate  in  a vacuum.  There 
must  be  greater  cooperation  with  other  agencies  at  all 

j levels  — local,  state,  and  federal  — if  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  achieved.  Experience 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  State 


Program  of  Retraining  and  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  has  shown  that  such  cooperation  is  not  only 
desirable  but  possible.,  Greater  strides  in  this  direction 
will  be  made  under  the  impact  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  which  is  now  being  im- 
plemented. 

What  of  the  Future? 

It  is  most  difficult  to  predict  precisely  what  course  the 
program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  will  take 
in  the  future  because  of  the  many  intangibles  that  are 
involved.  But  despite  the  dangers  that  are  inherent  in 
prognostication,  the  following  statements  are  made  with 
some  feeling  of  confidence. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  in  Pennsylvania 
is  on  the  threshold  of  u period  of  great  growth  and 
progress.  There  will  be  greater  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram by  more  and  more  people. 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  increased  sup- 
port of  the  program  at  both  the  local  and  state  level. 

Educators  in  the  vocational  field  will  tend  to  work 
“across  the  board”  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  youth 
and  adults  to  be  served.; 

Business  education  (office  occupations),  although  not 
presently  reimbursed  from  either  state  or  federal  funds, 
will  assume  a position  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  Programs  in  this  area 
are  being  subsidized  under  the  State  Retraining  Plan, 
and  this  practice  is  apt  to  be  extended  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 

Technical  education  will  increase  at  the  post-high- 
school  level.  Technical  education  may  also  be  offered 
in  the  state  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth  and  be  reim- 
bursed from  both  state  and  federal  sources. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services  will  become  more 
realistic  and  will  result  in  the  enrollment  of  more  stu- 
dents of  high  quality  in  vocational  education  and  in 
better  service  to  those  of  lesser  abilities. 

In  addition  to  increased  support  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs,  greater  incentive  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  programs  will  be  created  by 
providing  for  more  reimbursement  payments  in  ad- 
vance, Advance  payments  will  have  a stimulatory  effect. 
Advisory  committees  will  increase  in  numbers  and  in 
importance.  These  committees  are  essential  in  order 
insure  that  the  needs  of  those  to  be  served  will  be  met. 
Finally,  more  area  technical  schools  will  be  built. 
School  district  reorganization  will  make  financing  more 
feasible.  Funds  for  building  purposes  may  become 
available  from  both  state  and  federal  sources.  This  will 
encourage  school  districts  to  redirect  some  of  their 
resources  into  technical  schools.  Pressures  will  build 
up  to  use  technical  school  facilities  for  retraining  (he 
unemployed  and  underemployed  under  the  new  federal 
retraining  acts.  All  of  these  will  combine  to  make  many 
area  technical  schools  a reality  in  the  next  few  years. 
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IX.  Vocational  and  Related  Education  in  Florida 

By  G,  W,  Neubauer' 


P opulation  Concentration  and  Distribution 
of  the  Labor  Force 

Florida  has  67  counties.  The  northern  half  of  the 
counties  contains  approximately  26  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  central  one-third  contains  40  percent,  and  the 
southern  one-sixth  contains  34  percent. 

Most  industrial  and  technical  development  is  con- 
centrated along  the  two  coasts  of  central  and  southern 
Florida  and  in  certain  interior  counties  in  the  center  of 
the  state.  However,  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of 
the  northern  section,  primarily  the  Pensacola  area  and 
Jacksonville,  contain  extensive  concentrations  of  in- 
dustrial and  military  establishments  that  require  many 
technical  personnel. 

As  to  agriculture,  general  farming  prevails  in  the 
northern  and  western  part  of  the  state,  citrus  production 
and  cattle  raising  in  the  central  portion,  and  truck 
farming  and  sugar  cane  growing  in  the  southern  portion. 

Florida’s  program  of  vocational  and  related  education 
in  general  reflects  its  industrial  and  occupational  struc- 
ture. In  I960  all  of  the  67  counties  supported  at  least 
1 vocational  service.  Nearly  all  had  agriculture  pro- 
grams; three-fifths  had  business,  distributive,  and  co- 
' operative  education  programs;  two-thirds  had  industrial 
education;  and  all  had  home  economics  education  pro- 
■ grams. 

State  Administrative  Structure  for 
Vocational  and  P elated  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  chaired  by  the  Governor 
and  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
serving  as  secretary  and  executive  officer,  is  also  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  other  mem- 
: bers  include  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  State  Treasurer.  Through  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational  and  General  Adult  Education, 
the  State  Board  is  administratively  responsible  for  the 

‘Research  Specialist,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  Florida 
Slate  Department  of  Education. 


total  prograni  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
the  state  and  for  its  articulation  with  other  state  educa- 
tional services. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  and  General  Adult  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  seven  divisions  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education  having  the  primary  purpose  of  providing 
consultative  services  relating  to  specialized  aspects  of 
the  educational  programs  of  the  respective  counties. 
This  division,  headed  by  the  State  Director,  is  respon- 
sible for  administering,  coordinating,  supervising,  and 
promoting  vocational  and  general  adult  education  in 
the  state,  including  the  preparation  of  vocational  and 
related  education  teachers. 

The  division  consists  of  five  sections,  each  headed  by 
a State  Supervisor.  These  sections  include  Vocational 
Agriculture;  Vocational  Business,  Distributive  and  Co- 
operative Education;  Vocational  Home  Economics  Ed- 
ucation; Vocational  Industrial  Education;  and  General 
Adult  Education.  Of  these.  Vocational  Business  Edu- 
cation, Diversified  Cooperative  Training,  and  General 
Adult  Education  are  supported  entirely  by  state  and 
local  funds.  In  addition,  a Consultant  for  Technical 
Education  and  a Consultant  for  Industrial  Arts  are 
administratively  attached  to  the  Industrial  Education 
section.  A Consultant  for  Business  Education,  respon- 
sible for  vocational  and  general  business  education,  is 
part  of  the  Business,  Distributive,  and  Cooperative 
Education  section. 

Each  vocational  section  has  several  area  supervisors 
who  work  under  the  direction  of  the  section  head.  Thesfr 
supervisors,  through  frequent  visitations  to  local  centers, 
supervise  program  operation,  determine  adequacy  of 
offerings  and  facilities,  assist  in  improving  instructional 
effectiveness,  and  review  placement  and  followup  of 
students  and  graduates.  In  addition,  they  make  sure 
that  state  and  federal  funds  are  spent  in  conformity 
witii  regulations  of  the  Slate  Board  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Florida  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation; and  they  recommend  schools  that  meet  estab- 
lished standards  for  reimbursement. 
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Local  Operational  Structure  jor  Vocational 
atul  Related  Educcitioii 

The  Florida  public  school  system,  which  includes  voca- 
tional. general  adult,  and  related  education,  is  a county 
system.  There  is  no  provision  for  autonomous  city 
organizations  or  independent  school  districts.  Hence, 
the  responsibility  for  all  educational  activities  in  the 
respective  counties  is  ultimately  lodged  in  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  county  board  of  public  in- 
struction. 

The  county  board  consists  of  five  members.  One  is 
selected  from  each  of  the  five  county  board  residence 
districts  into  which  every  county  is  divided.-  Although 
elected  from  residence  districts,  the  board  members  are 
selected  by  all  qualified  voters  of  the  county  and  repre- 
sent the  entire  county  instead  of  single  districts. 

The  county  superintendent  is  elected  for  a four-year 
term  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county  in  64  of  the 
67  counties.  In  the  remainder,  he  is  appointed  by  the 
county  board  for  a four-year  term,  which  may  be  re- 
newed indefinitely. 

Vocational  education  and  general  education  are 
equally  important  parts  of  the  state’s  minimum  founda- 
tion program,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1947  to  en- 
sure at  least  minimum  educational  opportunities  for  all 
Florida  children.  County  educational  programs  are 
operated  with  minimum  foundation  program  units, 
allocated  for  different  purposes  such  as  instruction,  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  and  student  transportation. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  a county  from  the 
minimum  foundation  program  is  based  upon  student 
average  daily  attendance  and  the  number,  rank,  and 
teaching  experience  of  teachers.  Rank  refers  to  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  the  teacher;  for  example,  the 
degree  he  holds,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  amount  of 
college  work  completed..  The  equivalency  provision  is 
particularly  important  to  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation teachers  and  to  part-time  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  who  frequently  have  extensive  work  experience 
but  only  a minimum  of  professional  preparation. 

Instructional  units  are  granted  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance,  which,  for  vocational 
courses,  is  half  that  required  for  general  education 
subjects.  For  example,  if  the  enrollment  of  a school  is 
large  enough  to  require  the  maintenance  of  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  approximately  26  students,  a full 
instructional  unit  is  granted  in  vocational  classes  if  the 
instructor  maintains  a minimum  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  13.  If  enrollment  falls  below  the  minimum,  the 
financial  value  of  the  unit  is  prorated,  The  advantage 
in  favor  of  vocational  courses  is  allowed  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  greater  cost  in  coordinating  such 
courses.  It  is  not  intended  that  county  school  systems 
will  be  supported  exclusively  from  minimum  foundation 
program  funds,  Each  county  is  expected  to  contribute 
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substantially  more  from  its  own  revenues  in  terms  of 
its  resources. 

The  size  of  a county’s  population  determines  the 
immediate  administrative  structure  under  which  the 
county  vocational  program  operates.  The  state  plan 
stipulates  that  counties  with  a population  of  50,000  or 
more  shall  appoint  a local  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation who  will  be  assisted  by  appropriate  supervisory 
personnel  as  program  growth  requires,  r 

In  counties  having  lewer  than  50,000  people  but 
using  8 or  more  vocational  instructional  units,  a local 
director  may  be  appointed  or  a vocational  supervisor 
or  coordinator  may  be  designated  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

In  counties  using  fewer  than  eight  vocational  units  of 
all  types,  a vocational  teacher,  supervisor,  or  coordi- 
nator may  be  assigned  to  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  administering  the  program. 

Types  of  Schools  Conducting  Vocational 
' and  Technical  Education  Programs 

Vocational  and  technical  education  in  Florida  is  con- 
ducted at  a number  of  instructional  levels  and  in  a 
variety  of  institutions.  The  institutions  include  regular, 
vocational,  vocational-technical,  and  comprehensive 
high  schools;  vocational  schools;  junior  colleges;  adult 
centers;  and  an  area  administrative  structure. 

A comprehensive  high  school  provides  preparation 
for  a variety  of  occupations.  For  Lack  of  a more  explicit 
definition,  a comprehensive  high  school  is  one  that 
offers  vocation.!!  courses  in  ar  least  three  federally  re 
imbursable  areas  and  includes  four  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing in  its  curricuium;  agriculture,  distributive 
^duention,  cooperative  education,  home  economics,  in- 
dustrial education,  and  technical  education.  At  present, 
Florida  has  49  comprehensive  high  schools,  but  more 
are  under  construction  or  in  the  planning  stage.  All  but 
five  of  the  remaining  secondary  schools  are  regular  high 
schools  that  either  provide  preparation  in  a number  of 
vocational  areas  — only  one  or  two  of  which  are  fed- 
erally reimbursable  — or  make  no  provision  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Four  of  the  remaining  five  are  vocational  high 
schools,  and  the  fifth  is  a vocational-technical  high 
school.  The  vocational  and  vocational-technical  high 
schools  are  located  in  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  and  Pensa- 
— the  oldest  industrial  areas  of  the  state.  They 
were  established  during  the  I940’s  and  early  I950’s  to 
prepare  non-college-bound  youth  for  business,  clerical, 
and  industrial-technical  occupations.  Although  the  vo- 
cational high  school  concept  has  given  way  to  emphasis 
upon  comprehensive  high  schools,  the  existing  voca- 
tional facilities  are  being  continued,  at  least  for  the 
present.  The  college  preparatory  and  general  curricula 
in  the  vocational  "chools  are  more  restricted  than 
similar  curricula  in  comprehensive  high  schools.  Greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  occupational  preparation,  and 
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a more  extensive  vocational  curriculum  is  provided  for 
youth  and  adults  than  is  found  in  all  but  a few  compre- 
hensive high  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  considered 
more  desirable  to  decentralize  vocational  education 
opportunities  because  students  in  comprehensive  high 
schools  have  access  to  more  diversified  curricula  and 
activities  while  learning  an  occupation. 

In  addition  to  regular  and  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  vocational  and  vocatlonabtechnical  high 
schools,  the  state  has  17  special  vocational  schools 
located  in  14  counties.  Four  of  these  are  single-purpose 
schools  in  that  they  enroll  only  adults  for  practical 
nursing  or  law  enforcement  training,  A fifth  is  a pub- 
licly supported  aviation  school  offering  courses  for  both 
high  school  students  and  adults.  Four  of  the  remaining 
12  are  adult  centers  providing  preparatory  and  exten- 
sion training  for  out-of-school  enrollees  only.  Voca- 
tional courses  for  high  school  students  in  these  four 
counties  are  included  in  the  curricula  of  the  secondary 
schools.  In  the  remaining  eight,  a variety  of  vocational 
courses  is  offered  for  high  school  students  and  adults 
alike.  These  eight  are  located  in  seven  of  the  more  densely 
populated  counties  in  which  industrial  education  in  the 
high  schools  is  not  extensively  developed. 

Ail  of  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  board 
of  public  instruction  and  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  whfeb  they  are  located.  One.  the  Mary 
Karl  Vocational  School,  is  an  administrative  division 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College,  but  it  is  operated 
with  county  funds  apart  from  the  junior  college  budget. 

Two  of  the  schools  were  in  operation  before  the 
Second  World  War;  they  evolved  from  the  “opportunity 
schools”  designed  to  train  people  for  office  occupations. 
Both  are  a part  of  the  public  school  system  and  are 
operated  with  state  and  local  funds.  Another  was 
established  and  developed  as  the  result  of  a private 
grant  for  stimulating  vocational  education  in  a single 
county.  Most  of  the  remainder  were  outgrowths  of  the 
War  Production  Training  Program  of  World  War  II. 
Since  the  war,  program  development  has  been  stimulated 
by  federal  grants-in-aid  for  promoting  vocational  edu- 
cation, including  the  establishment  of  practical  nurse 
training  facilities.  Training  for  technicians  has.  of 
course,  been  greatly  facilitated  by  Title  VIII  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  Junior  College 

The  junior  college  structure  of  Florida  also  rellects  the 
county  unit  system  of  educational  organization.  The 
junior  colleges,  presently  numbering  25,  are  administra- 
tively responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
through  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Locally,  however,  they  are  controlled,  through  the 
county  superintendent,  by  the  county  boards  of  public 
instruction  of  the  respective  counties  in  which  they  are 
located. 


The  number  of  counties  served  by  a junior  college 
depends  upon  potential  student  population  and  local 
readiness  to  support  it.  Some  colleges  serve  a single 
county,  while  others  enroll  students  from  two.  three,  or 
more  counties.  It  is  believed  that  a county  or  group  of 
counties  must  have  a minimum  potential  junior  college 
enrollment  of  400  students.  When  a junior  college  is 
established  through  joint  effort  of  two  or  more  counties, 
the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located  becomes  the 
county  of  control,  and  the  others  are  known  as  co- 
operating counties. 

Within  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  a Divi- 
sion of  Community  Junior  Colleges.  This  division  helps 
the  junior  colleges  develop  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  counties  they  serve,  and  it  helps  them 
carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  with  which  they 
have  been  charged  by  law  or  State  Board  directive. 

The  State  Junior  College  Advisory  Board,  a seven- 
member  lay  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
makes  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation relating  to  personnel,  curricula,  finance,  and  the 
articulation  and  coordination  of  junior  colleges  with 
other  educational  agencies.  It  also  reviews  capital  out- 
lay requests  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  new 
junior  college  areas. 

Other  state  agencies  with  which  liaison  is  maintained 
are  the  State  Board  of  Control,  which  supervises  the 
operation  of  the  state’s  university  system,  the  Florida 
Educational  Television  Commission,  and  the  Profes- 
sional Committee  for  Relating  Public  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education. 

Because  of  the  additional  responsibility  that  junior 
colleges  place  upon  county  boards,  Florida  law  re- 
quires that  a local  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  county  or  counties  served  shall 
be  appointed.  This  committee  has  a local  function 
similar  to  that  of  the  State  Junior  College  Advisory 
Board.  It  assists  the  junior  college  and  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  county  board  in  matters  relating  to 
finance,  curriculum,  and  general  policies.  In  addition, 
the  committee  and  the  county  superintendent  must  con- 
cur in  the  nomination  of  a president,  w'ho  is  confirmed 
by  the  county  board  and  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Members  are  nominated  by  the  county 
board  according  to  a formula  established  by  State 
Board  regulations  and  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
cf  Education. 

Usually  a junior  college  begins  operations  in  a 
temporary  facility  for  which  the  local  school  board 
assumes  the  cost  of  lease  or  rental.  A permanent  site, 
however,  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  counties  to  be 
served  and  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  with  respect  to  size,  accessibility,  topography, 
and  related  requirements.  Permanent  sites  must  be 
provided  by  local  school  boards.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  most  of  the  sites  have  been  obtained  as 
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gifts  from  interested  individuals,  groups,  or  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  state  bears  the  initial  cost  of  the  construction  of 
permanent  facilities  and  equipment  as  specified  to  meet 
minimum  educational  requirements.  The  size  of  the 
legislative  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  determined 
by  the  full-time  equivalent  student  enrollment  in  the 
school  during  the  fall  term  of  the  year  preceding  the 
request.  The  formula  used  is  modified  periodically  to 
reflect  growing  enrollments  and  rising  costs. 

The  minimum  foundation  program  includes  $400  per 
instructional  unit  for  capital  outlay  to  replace  obsolete 
buildings  and  to  accommodate  limited  enrollment 
growth.  These  funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
accumulated  by  the  county  board  to  be  used  for  building 
or  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  bonds  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  that  purpose.  Basic 
current  operating  costs  are  met  through  the  minimum 
foundation  program,  which  is  financed  jointly  by  the 
state  and  the  cooperating  counties.  This  basic  support 
program  is  supplemented  by  minimum  student  fees 
and  by  additional  contributions  from  local  tax  sources. 

The  State  Legislature  appropriates  the  state's  share  of 
current  operating  costs  and  allocates  construction  funds; 
the  State  Department  of  Education  provides  consultative 
assistance  and  establishes  the  general  regulative  frame- 
work within  which  the  colleges  operate;  and  the  Stat 
Junior  College  Advisory  Board  reflects  public  attitude 
regarding  the  total  program.  Nevertheless,  most  de- 
cisions governing  specific  programs  and  policies  are 
made  locally  since  it  is  believed  that  local  control  makes 
junior  colleges  more  responsive  to  local  needs. 

As  a result,  there  is  closer  articulation  between  the 
programs  of  the  college  and  other  educational  agencies 
in  the  county  or  cooperating  counties.  For  example, 
duplication  of  effort  in  providing  vocational,  technical, 
and  general  adult  education  is  minimized;  arid  facilities 
are  used  more  effectively.  The  college  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  need  for  providing  a variety  of  community  serv- 
ices and  tc  the  importance  of  offering  training  pro- 
grams in  technical  and  other  occupations  as  needs  are 
identified  by  local  surveys.  Industry,  civic  and  fraternal 
groups,  and  the  community  generally  have  a closer  feel- 
ing of  identification  with  the  college  and  are  more 
interested  in  ensuring  that  it  carries  out  its  responsibil- 
ities effectively.  In  addition,  costs  may  be  more  easily 
adjusted  to  the  economic  status  of  cooperating  counties, 
and  the  minimum  program  assured  by  state  funds  may 
be  extended  through  greater  local  effort. 

Junior  colleges  in  Florida  serve  several  different  pur- 
poses, all  quite  distinct.  They  reduce  enrollment 
pressures  on  the  universities  by  permitting  high  school 
graduates  to  take  their  early  college  work  at  two-year 
institutions,  which  are  frequently  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  homes.  In  addition,  they  provide  educa- 
tional and  cultural  services  for  adults  in  the  commun- 


ities in  which  they  are  located  and  for  the  counties 
which  they  serve.  To  a more  limited  degree,  they  offer 
preparatory  and  extension  training  in  a variety  of 
trades,  technologies,  and  occupations,  so  that  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  rdults  are  more  adequately  met. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  three  types  of  cur- 
ricula are  provided  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education.  One  is  the  college 
parallel  curriculum  consisting  of  academic  transferable 
courses.  Another  includes  general  cultural  and  service 
courses  and  activities  for  adults  in  the  counties  served., 
The  third,  also  for  adults,  consists  of  terminal  voca- 
tional and  technical  courses  which  reflect  local  and 
state  employment  needs. 

All  of  the  junior  colleges  have  relatively  extensive 
college-parallel  curricula.  Many  also  have  technical 
education  programs.  Most  offer  general  and  cultural 
courses  and  services.  Terminal  vocational  training, 
however,  particularly  in  agricultural,  distributive,  and 
industrial  occupations,  is  not  quite  so  common, 

A number  of  factors  help  to  account  for  this  lack.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  cost  of  equipping  appropriate 
training  facilities.  Probably  equally  important,  how- 
ever, are  two  farther  deficiencies.  One  is  lack  of  under- 
standing of  employment  requirements  on  the  part  of 
many  college  faculties.  The  other  is  lack  of  experience 
with  vocational  programs  on  the  part  of  many  ad- 
ministrators. 

This  makes  the  selection  of  the  president  of  a junior 
college  a highly  critical  matter,  for  if  his  institution  is 
to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  various  responsibilities 
assigned  to  it  in  the  state’s  educational  structure,  he 
must  understand  and  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
vocational  areao  of  education  as  well  as  the  academic. 

Use  of  State  and  Local 
Advisory  Committees 

State  and  local  advisory  committees  contribute  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education.  Most  of 
them  meet  periodically,  and  they  help  to  keep  vocational 
educators  abreast  of  changing  occupational  require- 
ments and  of  technological  changes  affecting  training 
for  specific  vocations. 

According  to  provisions  of  the  Florida  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education,  state  advisory  committees  for 
agriculture,  distributive  education,  home  economics, 
industrial  education,  and  technical  education  shall  con- 
sist of  outstanding  people  in  the  respective  fields.  They 
are  nominated  by  the  appropriate  state  supervisors, 
recommended  by  the  State  Director,  and  appointed  for 
one-  to  three-year  terms  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
A state  committee  for  industrial  arts  has  also  been 
established.  Nonvocational  home  economics  and  gen- 
eral business  education,  however,  use  the  vocation'*.! 
homemaking,  business,  and  distributive  and  cooperative 
education  advisory  committees. 
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Slightly  under  half  of  the  vocational  agriculture  de- 
partments had  local  advisory  committees  during  the 
past  school  year.  The  principal  of  the  school  involved, 
in  consultation  with  the  agriculture  teacher,  nominates 
persons  for  membership  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
tural education,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  county 
school  board,  usually  for  a two-year  term. 

A separate  local  advisory  committee  is  not  always 
organized  for  each  cooperative  program.  Sometimes  a 
single  committee  serves  all  such  programs  in  a given 
high  school  or  county.  It  is  recommended  uiat  the  com- 
mittee be  composed  of  representatives  of  business,  the 
press,  the  school,  industry,  and  civic  organizations  in- 
terested in  youth.  Members  are  nominated  by  the 
teacher-coordinator  in  consultation  with  the  school 
principal  and  are  appointed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent for  terms  which  may  vary  in  length  from  county 
to  county.:  In  several  communities,  advisory  committees 
also  work  with  adult  vocational  business  and  distributive 
programs. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  stimu- 
lating the  use  of  local  advisory  committees  in  industrial 
education  during  the  past  2 years,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. A majority  of  counties  with  industrial  education 
programs  have  countywide  general  advisory  committees 
to  assist  in  county  program  planning.  The  county 
superintendent  appoints  the  members  for  one-  or  two- 
year  terms  from  nominations  presented  by  the  local 
director.  It  is  recommended  that,  insofar  as  possible, 
nominations  reflect  organizations  directly  concerned 
with  industrial  training,  including  representation  from 
both  employer  and  employee  groups.  Joint  apprentice- 
ship committees  are,  of  course,  the  advisory  committees 
for  apprenticeship-related  classes  such  as  masonry, 
plumbing,  carpentrjr,  electricity,  and  sheet  metal  work. 

Training  programs  in  which  occupation  or  craft 
advisory  committees  are  widely  used  are  those  pre- 
paring practical  nurses,  automotive  mechanics,  cosme- 
tologists, aircraft  mechanics,  and  dental  assistants.  The 
members  of  these  committees  are  also  appointed  by  the 
county  superintendent  for  1 or  2 years  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  director  in  consultation  with 
the  principal  or  coordinator  of  the  program  concerned. 
The  committees  consist  of  representatives  of  the  craft  or 
occupation  in  which  training  is  being  given,  and  should 
include  membership  from  both  management  and  em- 
ployee groups. 

" Nearly  all  technician  training  programs  have  local 
advisory  committees.  Because  much  technical  edu- 
cation is  provided  within  the  junior  college  structure, 
personnel  of  the  institutions  offering  the  programs  are 
involved  in  selecting  the  committee  members.  For 
programs  outside  of  junior  colleges,  recommendations 
for  membership  are  made  by  the  local  director  or  the 
day  and  evening  coordinators  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. who  appoints  the  members.  In  junior  college 
programs,  recommendations  from  the  dean  of  technical 


education  go  to  the  junior  college  president,  who  makes 
the  appointments.  To  eliminate  dual  committees,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  local  director’s  office  and  junior 
college  personnel  concur  in  the  nominations  made  to  the 
county  superintendent  for  appointment.: 

Considerajle  program  strength  is  provided  by  local 
advisory  committees,  selected  and  approved  by  local 
school  authorities,  who  are  familiar  with  training  needs 
and  opportunities  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Guidance  and  Vocational  Education 

Another  important  key  to  a successful  vocational  edu- 
cation program  is  adequate  student  guidance.  Require- 
ments for  certification  as  a guidance  counselor  in 
Florida  schools  have  been  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Educ  on.  The  requirements  include  a 
combination  of  teac..»ng  experience  and  professional 
course  work.  Beginning  in  1964.  however,  a master’s 
degree  in  guidance  will  also  be  required. 

At  present  a minimum  of  2 years  of  classroom  ex- 
perience IS  mandatory.  Approximately  15  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work  must  be  distributed  among  the 
following  technical  areas:;  principles  of  guidance;  indi- 
vidual analysis,  including  the  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  tests,  rating  scales,  and  personal  records; 
counseling  procedures;  occupational  information;  and 
administration  of  guidance  services.  Another  15  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  taken  in  the  areas  of  psychology, 
education,  and  economics  and  sociology,  v/ith  a mini- 
mum of  3 semester  hours  in  each  area. 

As  with  many  other  educational  services,  the  develop- 
mental level  of  student  guidance  programs  depends 
upon  the  interest  of  individual  school  personnel  and  the 
economic  status  of  the  respective  counties.  Some  schools 
have  extensive  guidance  programs,  including  educa- 
tional and  psychological  testing  and  interpretation, 
counseling,  and  placement  services.  These  are  available 
to  elementary  and  high  school  students  and  to  adults. 
In  other  schools,  guidance  Is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  stimulates  con- 
tinuing interest  in  guidance  through  periodic  state 
conferences  and  county  workshops.  Guidance  releases, 
which  are  distributed  at  quarterly  intervals,  include 
discussions  of  problems  confronting  guidance  personnel 
and  lists  of  publications  and  materials  of  interest  to 
them.  It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a pressing  need  in 
most  counties  for  guidance  services  for  adults.  In  a 
few  high  schools,  counselors  remain  after  school  hours 
to  work  with  adults,  but  most  communities  do  not 
provide  this  service. 

Dade  County,  however,  is  an  exception.  An  extensive 
adult  guidance  program,  with  a staff  of  certified  adult 
counselors  and  closely  articulated  with  the  high  school 
program,  has  been  developed.  Among  the  services 
provided  are: 
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1.  Reviewing  the  personal,  educational,  and  occupa- 
tional histories  of  individuals  as  an  aid  in  developing 
self-understanding. 

2.  Administering  and  interpreting  psychological  and 
educational  tests. 

3.  Counseling  with  individual  adults  on  the  basis  of 
test  results,  and  interpreting  the  implications  of  the 
results  for  educational,  occupational,  and  personal  ad- 
justment. 

4.  Helping  adults  to  plan  a general  or  occupational 
education  program,  if  they  so  desire. 

5.  Helping  adults  to  find  jobs  when  they  are  ready 
for  employment. 

Among  the  tests  and  records  used  to  determine  edu- 
cational achievement  and  aptitude  for  training  in 
specialized  occupations  are  General  Achievement  Tests, 
Otis  Tests  of  Mental  Ability,  General  Educational  De- 
velopment Tests,  Kuder  Preference  Record,  School  and 
College  Abilities  Test,  and  the  California  Tests  of 
Reading  and  Arithmetic.  Experimentation  is  carried 
on  to  determine  the  prognostic  value  of  various  instru- 
ments. Results  are  analyzed  and  provide  assistance  in 
revising  admission  requirements  to  training  for  numer- 
ous specialized  vocations. 

Selected  Program  Developments 

Employment  needs,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
county,  and  the  demand  for  training  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  determining  the  vocational  services 
represented  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  courses 
offered.  Some  institutions  have  facilities  for  offering  all 
vocational  services,  including  preparatory  and  extension 
training  in  a dozen  or  more  industrial  and  technical 
occupations.  In  others,  offerings  are  extremely  limited 
and  may  be  confined  to  a single  service. 

The  programs  and  institutions  described  below  are 
not  typical.  Indeed,  they  are  discussed  precisely  for  that 
reason.  However,  each  represents  the  response  of  a 
single  county  or  group  of  counties  to  particular  training 
needs  and  problems.  Space  does  not  permit  a report  on 
all  operational  patterns  in  use,  but  none  are  flawless. 
However,  they  demonstrate  that  considerable  program 
flexibility  can  be  achieved. 

Chipola  Area  Education  Project 

An  innovation  of  considerable  promise  for  assisting 
in  the  further  development  of  seven  counties  in  north- 
west Florida  is  the  Chipola  Area  Education  Project.  All 
the  counties  involved  have  common  problems  and 
cultural  characteristics.  Their  economies  are  primarily 
agricultural.;  All  are  relatively  sparsely  populated,  many 
family  incomes  are  comparatively  low,  and  the  edu- 
cational level  of  adults  is  somewhat  under  that  of  much 
of  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

Four  of  the  seven  counties  have  lost  in  population 
since  1940.  The  area  experienced  a net  decline  of  ap- 
proximately a thousand  people  during  the  past  two 


decades.  In  1940,  about  5 percent  of  the  state’s  popu- 
lation lived  in  the  seven  counties.  By  1960,  however, 
the  proportion  had  dropped  to  slightly  under  2 percent. 
This  reflects  not  only  the  population  loss  in  the  seven- 
county  area,  but  the  relatively  faster  growth  rate  of 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  median  incomes  of  families  in  six  of  the  seven 
counties  ranged  frOiU  almost  $2,600  to  $1,450  below 
the  state  median.  In  the  seventh,  however,  it  was  $135 
above  the  state  median.  In  four  of  the  seven  counties, 
over  half  the  families  had  incomes  below  $3,000.  In 
one,  the  proportion  was  2 in  3,  and  the  lowest  ratio 
was  3 in  10.  In  all  the  counties,  the  median  educa- 
tional level  of  the  people  who  were  25  years  of  age  and 
over  ranged  from  1.5  to  almost  3 years  below  the  state 
median  of  10.9  schrol  years  completed. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  has  also 
altered  materially.  In  1940  well  over  half  (54.6  per- 
cent) were  in  the  “under  25”  age  group.  By  1960  the 
proportion  had  dropped  to  48  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  “25  to  44”  age  category  declined  from  26,0 
percent  to  21.8  percent,  while  the  ratio  of  those  “45 
and  over”  jumped  from  19.3  percent  to  approximately 
29.3  percent.  These  data  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  the  younger,  more  productive  age  groups  have 
left  the  region  to  find  employment.  And  this,  in  turn, 
gets  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  purpose  of  the  Area  Education  Project  is  to 
increase  educational  opportunities  and  services  avail- 
able to  youth  in  small  rural  high  schools.  Potential 
training  areas  were  determined  through  occupational 
interest  inventories  in  which  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  identified  specific  occupations  that  ap- 
pealed to  them.  Although  training  plans  are  geared 
primarily  to  the  needs  of  West  Florida  counties,  the 
training  also  prepares  youth  for  employment  in  occu- 
pations of  their  interest  outside  of  these  counties. 

With  funds  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  a guidance  and  testing  program  was  estab- 
lished with  headquarters  at  a junior  college  located  in 
one  of  the  seven  counties  participating  in  the  project. 
Because  the  funds  available  to  any  single  county  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  provide  the  services  desired, 
the  cooperative  multicounty  project  was  developed. 

To  aid  in  establishing  guidance  and  training  services 
that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of 
students,  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  the  seven 
county  superintendents  and  the  project  coordinator  was 
organized.  The  coordinator  of  the  project  is  also  project 
director.  He  works  with  coordinating  committees  of 
school  personnel  in  each  county.  However,  the  advisory 
board  must  approve  all  actions  taken  in  connection  with 
the  program. 

Most  of  the  high  schools  in  the  seven  counties  are 
comparatively  small,  making  it  difficult  and  costly  to 
add  further  vocational  courses  in  the  individual  schools. 
Most  of  them  offer  vocational  agriculture  and  home 


■ economics',  and  some  have  business  and  cooperative 
f education,  but  finding  an  adequate  number  of  suitable 
[ training  agencies  for  the  latter  program  is  a serious 
problem. 

^ Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  surveying  and 
? testing  high  school  students  to  determine  their  interests, 
^ aptitudes,  IQ’s,  and  achievement  levels.  From  these  data 
[ and  the  results  of  a survey  on  the  need  for  technicians 

Iin  Florida  industries,  conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  a number  of  additional  training 
areas,  particularly  in  industrial-technical  education. 
Were  identified.  Among  these  were  electronic  tech- 
nology, drafting  and  design  technology,  and  automotive 
mechanics.  Electronic  technology  is  now  being  taught 
I within  the  junior  college  structure,  and  drafting  and 
design  technology  will  soon  be  offered,  but  automotive 
mechanics  has  been  delayed  because  funds  are  lacking 
fo.  building  and  equipping  an  instructional  area.  It  is 
planned,  also,  to  offer  additional  vocational  courses 
such  as  business  education  and  cosmetology  as  demand 
and  finances  permit. 

Post-high-school  students  are  transported  for  these 
courses  at  the  junior  college  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  students  live.. 

The  problem  of  extending  such  vocational  educa- 
: tion  opportunities  to  boys  and  girls  who  will  not  attend 
the  junior  college  and  who  need  the  training  before 
graduating  from  high  school  still  remains  to  be  solved, 
for  the  services  of  the  junior  college  have  not  been  ex- 
tended to  them.  They  can  enroll  only  in  vocational 
education  courses  offered  in  the  high  schools  that  they 
attend.. 

There  are  several  approaches  to  this  problem,  Indus- 
I trial  arts,  consisting  largely  of  woodworking,  is  offered 
I in  some  high  schools.  One  possibility  is  to  establish 
I additional  industrial  arts  programs  emphasizing  instruc- 
l tion  in  areas  having  immediate  industrial  application. 

I Another  is  to  introduce  one  or  more  vocational  indus- 
I trial  courses  such  as  automotive  mechanics  and  drafting 
I in  a single  high  school  cei'.t^r  to  serve  the  students  of 
I more  than  one  school.  Still  another  is  to  provide  more 
I comprehensive  curricula  in  the  high  schools  of  the  re- 
I spective  counties.  But  lack  of  funds  has  severclv 
I restricted  moves  in  any  ot  these  directions,  however 
I desirable  they  may  be.  The  dual  use  of  facilities  by 
\ vocational  agriculture  and  industrial  arts  remains  still 
\ another  possibility. 

; School  officials  in  the  area  are  aware  of  the  additional 
[ training  opportunities  which  could  be  made  available 
I for  adults  if  facilities  in  secondary  centers  were  ex- 
{ panded.  Ultimately,  it  is  planned  to  use  junior  college 
facilities  for  technical  extension  and  other  adult  courses 
in  areas  such  as  radio  and  TV  repair  and  servicing. 

Neither  the  coordinator  of  the  project  nor  the  only 
coordinator  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
the  area  is  a member  of  the  junior  college  staff.  Both 
. are  on  the  payroll  of  a single  county  but  work  with 


school  officials  in  the  seven  counties  in  developing  ways 
of  meeting  the  training  and  guidance  needs  of  high 
school  students  and  adults  in  the  area. 

Among  the  benefits  deriving  from  the  project  are  (1) 
the  provision  of  extensive  guidance  and  testing  services, 
which  none  of  the  counties  could  individually  afford, 
(2)  the  establishment  of  some  posUhigh-school  indus- 
trial and  technical  training,  and  (3)  a growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  many  academic  teachers  of  the  range 
of  student  interests  and  aptitudes  not  related  to  col- 
lege work. 

The  greatest  single  problem,  in  spite  of  federal  ex- 
penditures, is  a lack  of  funds,  which  severely  limits  the 
provision  of  needed  training  facilities.  Closely  related, 
however,  is  the  need  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
existing  funds.  This  may  involve  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  high  school  centers  to  provide  additional 
vocational  education  for  youth  in  the  seven-county  area. 
Further  demonstration  of  such  need  may  be  required, 
together  with  closer  administrative  coordination,  but 
a workable  pattern  has  been  established. 

Dade  County  Vocational-Technical  Program 

In  1960  Dade  County  and  metropolitan  Miami  con- 
tained approximately  I in  5 of  the  state's  population 
and  1 in  6 of  the  school  children  in  grades  1-12.  To 
this  total  has  been  added  a growing  number  of  Cuban 
refugees — both  children  and  adults  — who  are  fleeing 
the  Castro  dictatorship. 

Literacy  education  for  Cuban  refugees,.  One  of  the  big 
problems  confronting  Dade  County  is  assimilating  these 
newcomers  into  the  community,  and  a major  difficulty 
is  that  most  of  them  do  not  speak  English.  Before  they 
can  find  jobs  or  benefit  from  vocational  instruction, 
they  must  acquire  a minimum  command  of  English, 
Therefore,  much  attention  is  bciag  given  in  the  regular 
day  schools  and  in  adult  general  education  courses  to 
literacy  education  or  intensive  English. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  11,000  and 
12,000  Cuban  refugee  youngsters  are  enrolled  in  grades 
1-12,  In  addition,  an  average  of  9,000  adults  are  con- 
stantly being  taught  by  a staff  ranging  variously  from 
135  to  200  full-time  and  part-time  teachers  who  serve 
approximately  20,000  adults  annually.  Certified  teach- 
ers who  have  some  command  of  Spanish  and  who 
volunteer  their  services  are  used.  Retired  teachers  and 
others  who  had  left  the  profession  have  been  recruited. 
College  graduates  desiring  to  be  of  help  in  the  emergency 
have  been  granted  temporary  certificates  to  teach  adult 
closes.  Even  so,  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to 
conduct  classes  through  interpreters,  A six-hour  orien- 
tation workshop  is  held  for  personnel  participating  in 
the  program,  and  a full-time  person  is  employed  to 
coordinate  Instructional  activities,: 

Intensive  English  courses  for  adults  are  given  in  eve- 
ning and  adult  high  school  centers  in  full-time  and  part- 
time  programs.  Some  classes  operate  during  the  regular 
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school  day,  but  most  are  held  during  late  afternoon 
and  evening  hours. 

Instruction  is  provided  on  three  levels,  A student 
must  achieve  a minimum  score,  equivalent  to  eighth- 
grade  reading  competence,  on  a standardized  reading 
achievement  test  before  enrolling  in  a vocational  course.; 
If  mathematics  is  important  in  the  occupation  for  which 
training  is  desired,  a student  must  also  demonstrate 
satisfactory  competence  on  a standardized  mathematics 
achievement  test. 

It  has  been  found  that  mo.^t  refugee  youngsters  in 
high  school  classes  are  not  yet  sufficiently  proficient  in 
English  to  profit  from  vocational  instruction.  Adults 
demonstrate  most  interest  and  ability  in  vocational  busi- 
ness subjects  and  hotel  and  restaurant  training.  Rela- 
tively few  have  entered  industrial  or  technical  education 
courses. 

Preindustrial  and  pretechnical  courses.  The  vocational 
and  related  education  program  incorporates  several 
innovations  which  help  to  meet  student  needs.  Among 
these  are  the  preindustrial  and  pretechnical  courses 
offered  in  a number  of  high  schools  having  appropriate 
instructional  facilities.  The  courses  are  neither  indus- 
trial arts  nor  vocational  eduen^'on.  They  are  intended 
primarily  for  lOth-graders  ) are  not  yet  eligible 
for  industrial,  technical,  or  cooperative  education.  In- 
cluded are  prevocational  courses  in  cabinet  and  mill- 
work,  cooking  and  baking,  dry  cleaning  and  laundry, 
electronics,  machine  shop,  printing,  radio  and  TV  re- 
pair, tailoring,  and  trowel  trades.  The  purpose  of  these 
courses  is  to  develop  basic  concepts  and  skills  in  the 
vocational  areas  to  which  they  provide  an  introduction. 
In  addition,  they  help  to  determine  the  competence  of 
youngsters  in  the  areas  selected  for  study  and  to  equip 
them  with  a fund  of  understandings  permitting  faster 
progress  in  later  vocational  work. 

However,  the  “pre”  courses  are  not  required  of  10th- 
graders,  nor  are  they  prerequisites  for  enrollment  in 
vocational  courses.  They  are  one  of  three  elective  se- 
quences provided  for  lOth-grade  students  interested  in 
industrial-technical  education.  The  other  two  are  in- 
dustrial arts  and  technical  education. 

Technical  education.  Technical  education  in  Florida 
is  given  at  three  instructional  levels  and  in  several  types 
of  schools.  At  the  secondary  level,  technical  preparatory 
courses  are  taught  in  comprehensive  and  vocational- 
technical  high  schools.  Most  technical  preparatory 
training,  however,  is  done  in  junior  colleges.  Extension 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  facilities  of  compre- 
hensive high  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  adult  centers. 
At  present,  one  high  school  in  Dade  County  has  courses 
in  construction  and  in  electronic  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology. The  rest  of  the  preparatory  work  is  located  on 
the  Dade  County  Junior  College  Campus. 

Eleven  preparatory  training  curricula  for  technicians 
are  offered  by  the  junior  college.  These  include  tech- 
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nological  courses  in  aeronautics,  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  civil  engineering,  construction,  data  proc- 
essing, electronics,  graphic  arts,  instruments,  machine 
drafting  and  design,  and  mechanics;  and  courses  in 
industrial  management  and  supervision.  These  offerings 
are  not  considered  technician  training  courses.  Because  | 
of  the  difficulties  so  frequently  encountered  in  attempt- 
ing to  define  a technician,  the  courses  are  simply 
intended  to  prepare  for  employment  in  technical  occu- 
pations. Credits  are  earned  for  these  courses,  but  no  j 
particular  attention  is  given  to  their  transfer  value. 

If  a course  is  needed,  it  is  provided.  It  is  notable, 
however,  that  credits  in  many  of  the  above  programs 
are  accepted  by  four-year  institutions. 

In  addition,  the  college  offers  technical  extension 
courses  in  a number  of  areas.  One  of  the  most  popular 
is  industrial  management  and  supervision,  which  is 
limited  only  by  the  availability  of  qualified  instructors. 
Among  the  groups  and  agencies  served  are  the  Dade 
County  Metropolitan  Government,  the  fire  and  police 
chiefs  of  the  county,  hotel  managers,  postal  employees, 
and  a number  of  aviation  companies. 

Electronic  data  processing.  Electronic  equipment  for 
processing  educational  data  is  in  use  in  a number  of 
more  densely  populated  counties,  including  Dade 
County.  Computers  are  being  used  to  improve  record 
keeping  and  to  expedite  course  registration  procedures. 
Although  only  limited  applications  to  problem  solving 
exist  at  present,  it  is  believed  that  interest  in  such  utili- 
zation will  grow.  In  a recent  survey  conducted  in  the 
county,  teachers  in  a variety  of  instructional  areas,  in- 
cluding industrial  arts  and  vocational  education,  ex- 
pressed considerable  interest  in  learning  more  about  ( 
programmed  instruction. 

As  noted  above,  a two-year  curriculum  leading  to  an 
associate  degree  in  data  processing  is  offered  by  the 
junior  college.  In  addition,  numerous  short  courses  and 
extension  courses  are  given,  and  certain  of  the  prepara- 
tory offerings  are  elected  by  prebusiness,  premathema-  . 
tics,  and  preengineering  students. 

Testing,  guidance,  and  student  selection..  Students  are 
admitted  in  two  ways  to  high  school  vocational  courses 
or  to  technical  classes  in  the  one  high  school  offering 
them.  They  may  perform  satisfactorily  in  a lOth-grade 
industrial  arts  or  prevocational  course  related  to  the 
vocation  they  desire  to  study,  or  they  may  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  on  standardized  tests  of  mental 
ability,  reading,  and  arithmetic  skills.  Minimum  and 
probationary  percentile  requirements  are  higher  for  | 
technician  trainees  than  for  other  vocational  students. 
Approximately  half  of  the  admissions  to  high  school 
industrial  and  technical  courses  are  probationary.  ' ; 

Contrary  to  common  practice,  high  school  students 
may  enter  the  industrial  or  technical  education  program  ; 
when  they  are  in  the  12th  grade.  Those  electing  a 
technical  specialization  can  complete  their  second  year 
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ot  training  in  the  junior  college.  Those  who  are  indus- 
trial education  trainees  may  enroll  in  an  adult  piogram 
or  take  a closely  related  junior  college  course  for  their 
second  year  of  training.  This  flexibility  stems  from  the 
close  articulation  of  secondary  vocational  and  tech- 
nical programs  with  post-high-school  and  adult  education 
permitted  by  local  control  of  the  county’s  educational 
facilities. 

All  technician  trainees  enrolled  in  junior  college  pre- 
paratory courses  take  technical  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment tests  administered  by  the  Florida  Industrial 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  college  is  cooperatiixg  in 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  technician  testing 
program  involving  four  instructional  areas;  aeronautical, 
electronic,  mechanical,  and  machine  design  technology. 

In  the  adult  vocational  education  program,  minimum 
standards  have  been  established  for  admission  to  train- 
ing for  every  trade  taught.  Test  batteries,  varying  by 
trades,  have  been  designed  to  determine  an  applicant’s 
aptness  for  specific  training  and  his  probable  success 
in  the  occupation.-  To  ensure  that  training  meets  cur- 
rent occupational  demands,  every  instructor  has  a course 
outline  which  has  been  approved  by  the  curriculum 
committee. 

About  85  percent  of  all  adults  are  processed  through 
the  adult  guidance  program  before  enrolling  for  a 
course^  Most  of  the  remainder  are  home  economics 
students  who  are  taking  courses  for  self-improvement, 
but  some  evening  trade  extension  enrollees  are  also 
exempt.  The  latter,  however,  must  present  a letter  or 
other  evidence  indicating  that  they  are  or  have  been 
employed  in  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  being 
given  or  in  one  which  is  closely  allied. 

Nearly  all  adults  take  the  Gray-Votaw-Rogers  read- 
ing and  mathematical  achievement  test  battery.,  An 
applicant  failing  to  achieve  the  minimum  required  scores 
may  retake  the  tests  after  additional  study.:  If  he  passes, 
he  is  further  screened  by  members  of  the  appropriate 
craft  committee  and  by  instructional  and  guidance  per- 
sonnel who  provide  additional  counsel  based  upon  his 
test  performance. 

If  problems  develop  after  the  student  is  admitted  to 
training,  his  case  is  reviewed.  Upon  the  outcome  of 
further  counseling,  he  is  retained  or  dropped  from  the 
course.  If  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  he  discontinue 
training,  he  is  encouraged  to  establish  new  vocational 
goals,  and  may  take  a general  aptitude  test  battery  to 
aid  in  determining  such  goals. 

Placement  and  followup  of  students  and  graduates 
are  an  integral  part  uf  the  adult  guidance  service.  The 


•At  the  lime  of  writing,  students  training  to  become  food 
handlers  had  been  tested,  and  the  program  had  been  evaluated. 
A lest  battery  in  the  hotel  workers'  training  program  was  in 
’ process  of  being  evaluated  to  determine  its  effectivsness  as  a 
t screening  device.  In  part  the  validation  process  consisted  of 
checking  the  instructor's  estimate  of  a student's  class  perform- 
, a nee  against  his  scores  on  a test  battery. 


current  and  potential  labor  market  is  constantly  studied 
to  determine  present  demands  and  changing  job  require- 
ments. The  student’s  counselor  works  with  the  place- 
ment officer  and  instructor  in  contacting  prospective 
employers  so  that  the  student  is  placed  to  his  own  and 
the  employer’s  best  advantage. 

The  trade  instructor  assumes  major  responsibility  for 
placing  his  students  because  he  is  most  familiar  with 
their  qualifications  and  employer  needs.  The  placement 
office,  on  the  other  hand,  handles  most  placements  for 
business  education  graduates  and  for  students  seeking 
part-time  jobs.  Monthly  placement  reports  are  com- 
piled, and  a complete  record  for  all  programs  is  de- 
veloped periodically.  Close  liaison  with  the  Florida 
Employment  Service  is  also  maintained. 

Program  supervisors  and  coordinators  cooperate  with 
the  Guidance  Department  in  planning  and  conducting 
followup  studies  of  each  past  year’s  graduates  to  de- 
termine the  jobs  they  hold  and  their  assessment  of 
training  etTectiveness.  In  addition,  employers  are  con- 
tacted to  evaluate  trainee  performance  as  related  to  the 
course  studied. 

Provision  for  low  achievers.  It  is  recognized  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  youth  lack  the  inherent  capacity 
to  succeed  in  a typical  high  school  program.  Yet,  they 
will  become  job  seekers  and  need  the  opportunity  to 
become  as  self-reliant  as  possible.  To  keep  these  youth 
in  school  and  to  provide  them  a level  of  education 
commensurate  with  their  abilities,  a diversified  mechan- 
ics course  is  taught  in  three  high  schools  by  specially 
qualified  teachers.  The  course  is  intended  for  1 0th-, 
1 1th-,  and  12th-graders  having  IQ  ratings  of  85  or  less; 
it  consists  primarily  of  metal  fabrication  or  production 
work;  it  continues  for  2 or  3 periods  daily.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  school  day  the  students  take  selected 
academic  courses  in  which  they  are  able  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  success. 

Projected  program  modifications.  In  the  near  future, 
technical  education  curricula  will  be  evaluated  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  meeting  changing  employment  needs 
as  identified  by  appropriate  advisory  committees.  It  is 
also  anticipated  that  some  technical  training  in  the 
junior  college  will  be  organized  on  a cooperative  basis. 
The  student  will  attend  school  for  a part  of  the  time 
and  work  part  time  at  a job  requiring  technical  pro- 
ficiency of  the  type  which  he  is  studying. 

Upon  the  advice  of  appropriate  advisory  committees, 
and  due  to  local  employment  conditions  and  the  results 
of  program  evaluation,  a number  of  courses  not  meeting 
established  objectives  have  been  discontinued  and  re- 
placed by  new  classes  conforming  more  closely  to  cur- 
rent employment  demands.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  rather  than  a decline  in  enrollment.  It  is 
anticipated  that  other  courses,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tension program,  will  be  examined  closely  to  ensure 
their  continuing  sensitivity  to  changing  occupational 
requirements. 
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Industrial-Technical  Education  at 

Daytona  Beach  Junior  College. 

The  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College  is  one  which 
provides  a very  diversified  curriculum,  including  12 
different  industrial  education  programs  and  2 tech- 
nology programs.  In  addition,  trade  and  technical 
extension  courses  are  given  within  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  college. 

Terminal  industrial  education  is  provided  in  the  Mary 
Karl  Vocational  Division,  an  administrative  part  of  the 
college.  The  courses  include  appliance  service;  auto- 
motive mechanics;  cabinet  making,  millwork,  and  fur- 
niture making;  cosmetology;  drafting;  gasoline  engine 
mechanics;  industrial  electricity;  industrial  electronics; 
landscaping  and  industrial  nursery  work;  photography 
and  photo  finishing;  practical  nursing;  printing;  and 
watchmaking.  Construction  technology  and  electronics 
technology,  on  the  other  hand,  are  offered  within  the 
transfer  division  of  the  college.  The  trade  extension 
program  includes  apprenticeship  training  in  sheet  metal, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  arid  electricity.  A distributive 
education  program  is  also  provided,  and  the  school  in- 
cludes a vocational  rehabilitation  center.  Slightly  under 
one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  is  made  up  of  voca- 
tional students.  These  are  primarily  adults,  but  upon 
the  recommendation  of  their  principals,  a small  number 
of  high  school  students  are  also  taking  vocational 
courses. 

The  Director  of  the  Mary  Karl  Vocational  Division 
is  administratively  responsible  to  the  president  of  the 
college  and,  through  him,  to  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Director 
of  the  Adult  Education  Division,  the  Director  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  and  the  directors  of  the  other  divisions 
and  services  within  the  college  structure. 

If  a county  director  of  vocational  education  should 
be  appointed  to  the  county  superintendent’s  staff,  it  is 
anticipated  that  he  will  work  through  the  Director  of 
the  Mary  Karl  Vocational  Division  in  matters  relating 
to  the  college  vocational  program.  In  the  high  schools 
and  other  adult  centers  of  the  county,  he  will  work  with 
appropriate  administrative  personnel  in  these  centers. 

All  adult  vocational  and  technical  education  and  all 
general  adult  education  offered  in  the  two  counties 
served  by  the  junior  college  are  administratively  a part 
of  the  junior  college  organization.  One  advantage  is  the 
centralized  administrative  control  over  vocational  and 
general  adult  offerings  in  the  area  served  by  the  college; 
another  is  the  economies  effected  in  providing  the 
services  requested..  However,  if  the  organization  is  to 
function  effectively,  adequate  provision  must  be  made 
for  supervising  its  many  facets,  and  budgetary  responsi- 
bilities and  controls  must  be  clearly  defined. 

PiNLLLAS  County  Technical  Education  Center 

An  innovation  among  Florida  institutions  providing 
technical  education  is  the  publicly  supported  two-year 
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technical  education  center  projected  for  Pinellas  County 
and  the  Tampa  Bay  area.  This  center,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  grew  out  of  a need  expressed  by 
industrial  representatives  for  an  institution  that  would 
be  adequately  equipped  to  provide  technical  prepara- 
tory, extension,  and  supervisory  courses  specifically 
reflecting  immediate  industrial  requirements  in  the  area. 

Technological  courses  may  be  provided  in  mechanical 
drafting  and  design,  machines,  metallurgy,  illustration, 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  electronics,  and  in 
other  fields  for  which  a need  is  identified  by  school 
officials  and  advisory  committees.  The  program  offered 
will  include  only  technical  laboratory  work  and  instruc- 
tion in  closely  related  areas,  such  as  applied  technical 
mathematics  and  science,  technical  report  writing,  and 
allied  fields  identified  in  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives of  industry. 

The  center  will  give  high  school  graduates  of  sec- 
ondary school  technical  education  programs  a chance 
to  continue  their  technical  studies.  It  will  aid  people 
who  want  concentrated  instruction  in  specific  technical 
fields  without  having  to  meet  the  general  educational 
requirements  for  an  associate  degree.  When  completed, 
staff  and  facilities  will  also  be  available  to  employed 
technicians,  engineers,  and  other  industrial  personnel 
for  short  courses  and  extension  courses  and  for  other 
instructional  and  related  services. 

Conclusions 

Each  of  the  vocational  programs  reviewed  above  is 
the  response  of  a county  or  group  of  counties  to  a 
problem.  The  Chipola  Area  Education  Project,  for 
example,  dramatizes  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
sparsely  populated  and  financially  restricted  counties. 

Some  counties  have  a relatively  large  number  of  high 
schools  with  small  student  bodies.  In  these,  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  a reasonably  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  vocational  offerings.  In  surveys  of  vocational 
programs  in  such  counties,  it  is  frequently  recommended 
that  a single  high  school  be  designated  by  county  school 
officials  to  house  a comprehensive  vocational  program, 
and  that  students  from  neighboring  high  schools  in  the 
county  be  transported  to  that  school  to  take  vocational 
courses  not  offered  in  the  schools  they  attend.  In  the 
evenings,  the  facilities  can  be  made  available  to  adults 
for  preparatory  or  extension  training  as  employment 
demands  require. 

Additional  area  education  projects  can  be  developed 
by  groups  of  adjoining  counties  with  small  high  school 
populations.  In  the  event  a junior  college  is  not  avail- 
able for  a center,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  an 
area  center  or  to  designate  a centrally  located  high 
school  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  to  transport  high  school 
students  from  neighboring  coi  ties  to  the  center.  How- 
ever, such  a procedure  is  already  followed  with  junior 
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college  students  who  are  transported  by  school  bus  from 
the  counties  in  which  they  live  to  the  junior  college 
serving  their  area. 

j It  is  believed  that  technological  developments  at  Cape 
I Canaveral  and  the  needs  of  associated  industries  and 
y services  will  create  a demand  for  additional  centers 
like  that  under  construction  in  Pinellas  County.  Spe- 
cialized training  needs  for  employed  technicians  can 
best  be  met  through  short  courses  and  extension  courses 
offered  in  such  centers.  The  facilities  can  also  be  used 
for  intensive  preparatory  training  of  qualified  people 
who  are  seeking  immediate  employment. 

At  the  present  time  Florida  has  49  comprehensive 
high  schools.  Others  are  under  construction,  however, 
and  more  are  being  planned.  As  the  number  increases, 
it  is  believed  that  a higher  proportion  of  high  school 
students  will  enroll  In  vocational  courses.  In  1960 
slightly  over  1 in  4 students  in  grades  9-12  took  voca- 
! tional  courses.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion,  however, 

I were  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
I nomics.  In  view  of  the  growing  demand  for  trained 

\ clerical  and  sales  people  and  for  skilled  workers  and 

t technicians,  more  emphasis  is  being  given  to  extending 
educational  opportunities  in  these  areas  in  the  newer 
high  schools. 

Potentially  disastrous  in  its  implications  is  the  prob- 
lem of  youth  who  are  dropping  out  of  school  before 
graduation.  Lack  of  interest  or  ability  in  school  sub- 
jects, a desire  to  become  economically  independent,  or 
the  need  to  assist  in  family  support  are  among  the 
principal  sources  of  difficulty.  Some  help  would  prob- 
ably result  from  scheduling  industrial  arts  for  greater 
I numbers  of  youth.  Making  vocational  education  avail- 
I able  at  an  earlier  age  for  youth  of  lesser  ability  or 
I dwindling  school  interest  and  providing  more  work 
I experience  programs  might  cause  these  youth  to  remain 
\ in  school  longer.  In  any  event,  they  would  be  equipped 
I with  rudimentary  skills  to  make  them  more  employable 
[ when  they  leave  school. 

\ Extensive  efforts  are  being  made  through  conferences 
i with  junior  college  presidents  and  other  administrative 
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personnel  to  explore  the  role  of  the  junior  college  in 
county  programs  of  vocational  education.  Dade  County 
demonstrates  the  advantages  of  close  articulation  be- 
tween secondary  school  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs  and  junior  college  and  adult  education 
programs.  A similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
vocational  industrial  education  in  a number  of  the  25 
junior  colleges,  particularly  if  they  share  a campus  with 
a secondary  school.  In  such  cases  training  facilities  are 
not  duplicated.  Instead,  they  are  used  at  different  times 
by  both  high  school  and  junior  college  students  and  are 
also  available  for  extension  courses.  It  is  believed  that 
this  practice  has  considerable  merit  and  can  be  extended 
to  situations  in  which  the  schools  do  not  have  a common 
campus.  A combination  of  appropriate  administrative 
procedures  and  a common  purpose  are  needed  to  ac- 
complish this. 

It  is  anticipated  that  statewide  and  local  program 
development  will  be  based  increasingly  upon  the  results 
of  research.  But  this  will  not  be  possible  until  studies 
having  predictive  value  are  undertaken.  Electronic 
data-processing  equipment  is  indispensable  in  research. 
It  is  anticipated  that  future  research  designs  will  take 
greater  advantage  of  the  machine’s  vast  potential  so  that 
it  will  not  remain  merely  a tool  for  expediting  the  col- 
lection of  administrative  data  and  performing  routine 
clerical  calculations. 

Florida  is  growing  at  a phenomenal  rate.  Advance 
is  compounded  upon  advance  in  rocketry  and  in  less 
spectacular  industries  and  services  as  well.  Farm  income 
and  output  are  rising,  but  the  proportion  of  farmers  is 
declining.  More  homes  are  being  established,  but  more 
women  are  employed  outside  the  home.  More  youth 
are  in  school,  but  many  are  not  finishing.  Factors  such 
as  these  are  part  of  today’s  social  reality.  All  dramatize 
the  need  for  more  training  and  retraining,  for  adequate 
guidance  for  youth  and  adults,  for  more  programs  help- 
ing youth  to  determine  their  interests  and  capacities. 
These  needs  can  be  met  promptly  and  with  vision  by  a 
flexible  program  of  vocational  and  related  education. 
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X.  Vocational  Education  in  Kentucky 

By  F.  P,  Hilto^’ 


According  to  census  reports,  Kentucky  had  a population 
of  2,944,806  in  1950  as  compared  to  3,038,156  in 
1960.  There  %vere  in  I960  about  one  million  persons 
in  the  labor  force,  distributed  among  the  professions 
and  occupations  approximately  as  follows: 


Occupational  Groups 

Percent 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 

6.1 

except  farm 

6.8 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

17.4 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

7.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

8.3 

Sales  workers 

5.7 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

11.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

19.9 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

6.1 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

5.6 

Private  household  workers 

2.5 

Not  reporting 

2.7 

During  the  decade  there  was  much  shifting  of  work- 
ers among  occupational  groups.  Some  rural  counties 
lost  as  much  as  25  percent  of  their  population.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  the  state’s  largest  industry,  however,  and 
more  workers  are  engaged  in  farming  than  in  any  other 
occupation.  This  will  be  true  for  many  years  to  come. 
Even  if  the  present  downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
farms  and  farm  operators  should  continue  over  the  next 
decade,  the  state  will  need  a minimum  of  3,000  new 
farm  operators  per  year.  In  this  day  of  modern  tech- 
nology these  people  must  have  training.  Another  im- 
portant industry  in  the  state  is  coal  mining.  The 
number  of  workers  required  in  coal  mining  has  also 
declined  markedly  due,  among  other  things,  to  mech- 
anization and  automation.  Other  than  in  mining  and 
farming,  occupational  groups  have  tended  to  follow 
the  national  pattern. 

’Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Kentucky  Department 
of  Education. 


Vocational  Agrie  dture 

In  1961  fewer  than  3,000  boys  graduated  from  high 
school  with  training  in  vocational  agriculture.  Recent 
followup  studies  of  our  students  show  that  about  one- 
third  of  those  having  taken  vocational  agriculture  in 
high  school  actually  farm.  This  means  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  3,000  new  farm  operators  each  year 
have  received  training  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
high  school  program.  Of  the  remaining  2,000  graduates 
in  vocational  agriculture,  some  enter  vocations  related 
to  farming  or  vocations  in  which  agricultural  experience 
and  training  are  very  helpful;  some  enter  industry  based 
on  the  skills  learned  in  farm  mechanics  classes;  and 
others  enroll  in  post-high-school  trade  and  technical 
courses  as  a result  of  an  interest  aroused  while  in  these 
classes. 

Departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  rural 
high  schools  are  providing  agricultural  training  for 
young  men  out  of  school  and  other  adults  who  have 
just  entered  or  are  alr'Jady  established  in  faiming. 
During  the  year  1960-1961,  2,181  young  men  just 
entering  farming  were  enrolled  in  courses  of  instruction 
in  agriculture.  Most  of  the  young  farmer  courses  of 
study  are  set  up  on  a four-year  basis.  This  means  that 
there  are  a few  more  than  500  completing  the  young 
farmer  course  each  year.  This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the 
number  that  should  he  completing  such  courses. 

Classes  of  instruction  for  older  farm  operators  aie 
offered  each  year  to  help  existing  farmers  adjust  to  the 
changing  practices  in  agriculture.  A total  of  4,757  of 
the  150,904  farm  operators  in  the  state  were  enrolled 
in  such  programs  of  instruction  during  the  year  1960- 
1961.  The  regular  high  school  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  usually  teaches  one  group  of  young  farmers 
or  adult  farmers,  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  additional  teachers  are  employed  to  teach  in  the 
program.  There  are  now  in  the  state  15  teachers  devot- 
ing full  time  and  5 teachers  devoting  part  time  to  the 
teaching  of  adult  farmers.  All  teachers  employed  for 
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young  farmer  and  aduU  farmer  programs  are  members 
of  the  high  school  faculty  and  are  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  faculty  members. 

Vocational  Home  Economics 

The  1960  census  indicates  that  there  were  851,867 
households  in  Kentucky.  During  the  school  year  1 960- 
1961,  25,854  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in 
approved  home  economics  programs  in  3 17  high  schools 
out  of  a total  of  507  high  schools  in  the  state,,  and  in 
addition,  6,065  persons  were  enrolled  in  noncredit 
adult  homemaking  classes.  Instruction  for  adult  home- 
makers may  be  given  by  the  regular  high  school  teacher 
or  by  special  instructors.  All  persons  teaching  adults 
are  employees  of  the  local  boards  of  education,  and  the 
local  boards  are  reimbursed  in  full  from  state  and  fed- 
eral funds  for  their  salaries. 

Only  a small  percentage  of  present  or  potential  home- 
makers are  receiving  instruction  in  home  economics  to 
help  them  meet  the  everchanging  demands  and  needs 
of  homemaking.  The  program  in  the  high  schools  is 
being  limited  by  inadequate  funds  and  lack  of  qualified 
personnel.  Since  most  teachers  of  home  economics  have 
large  classes  of  high  school  students,  little  time  is  left 
for  instruction  for  adult  homemakers,  or  for  organiza- 
tion of  adult  classes  and  supervision  of  the  special  in- 
structors. Requests  are  on  file  for  more  than  40 
additional  high  school  home  economics  teachers. 

Distributive  Education 

Approximately  57,000  persons  in  the  state  are  engaged 
in  sales.  Through  our  distributive  education  program, 
763  high  school  students  were  being  trained  for  this  pro- 
gram during  the  year  1960-1961.  The  classes  in  distrib- 
utive education  are  operated  as  a part  of  the  local  high 
school  in  cooperation  with  retail  and  wholesale  stores 
in  the  community.  Each  student  enrolled  in  a distribu- 
tive education  class  is  employed  for  15  hours  per  week 
in  some  business  and  is  following  a supervised  work 
program  agreed  upon  by  his  teacher  and  his  employer. 
In  addition  to  the  high  school  classes  in  the  cooperative 
program,  1,927  persons  already  employed  in  the  sales 
field  received  instruction  to  upgrade  them  in  their  work. 
The  need  for  the  training  of  persons  in  the  sales  and 
distribution  field  is  not  being  met.  Kentucky  is  a state 
of  many  small  towns  and  villages,  and  in  most  high 
schools  there  is  not  enough  demand  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  an  instructor  for  distributive  education;  the 
present  programs  are  found  in  our  larger  cities. 

Trade  and  Technical  Education 

The  training  for  technicians,  craftsmen,  foremen,  opera- 
tors, and  service  workers  is  carried  on  through  voca- 
tional programs  in  trades  and  technical  education. 
These  combined  occupational  fields  employ  about  37.5 
percent  of  the  workers  in  the  states  Only  4,637  persons 


v,ere  enrolled  in  preparatory  training  programs  in  these 
areas  in  the  year  1960-1961.  An  additional  6,064 
already  employed  received  training  on  a part-time  basis 
to  help  upgrade  them  in  their  work. 

The  Development  of  Area  Vocational  Schools 

In  Kentucky,  all  programs  of  trade  and  technical 
education  are  operated  through  area  vocational  schools. 
Although  these  schools  are  primarily  postsecondary 
institutions,  the  high  schools  send  their  students  to  them 
for  trade  and  technical  training.  The  few  community  or 
junior  colleges  operating  in  the  state  have  provided  no 
vocational  or  technical  training  up  to  the  present  time. 

A significant  amount  of  vocational  training  is  pro- 
vided by  private  schools  and  industry.  Private  trade 
and  technical  schools  serve  a few  people  in  select  areas. 
Private  business  schools  serve  a substantial  number  of 
people,  but  for  the  most  part,  they  are  located  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  are  not  reaching  students  in  the  more 
rural  areas. 

Industry  has  been  doing  a good  job  training  its  own 
employees.  But  most  industry  has  been  located  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  and  its  training  programs  do  not 
reach  people  in  the  rural  areas.  Industry  is  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  area  vocational  schools  for  the  training 
of  its  prospective  employees  and  the  upgrading  of  the 
skills  of  its  existing  employees. 

Area  school  programs  may  be  administered  by  local 
boards  of  education  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  same  as  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  but  the  trend  is  toward  State 
Board  operation.  Three  schools  have  been  operated  by 
the  State  Board  for  some  time,  and  upon  authorization 
of  the  Legislature,  the  operation  of  seven  more  was 
transferred  to  the  State  Board  on  July  1,  1962.  Only 
four  of  the  schools  are  now  being  operated  by  local 
boards. 

Operation  of  the  area  schools  by  the  State  Board 
has  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  operation  by 
local  boards.  In  the  latter  case,  the  board  of  a single 
school  district  must  assume  the  full  responsibility  for 
operating  the  area  school  on  behalf  of  all  the  districts 
in  the  area.  The  primary  concern  of  a local  board  is 
education  within  its  own  district,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
a board  to  develop  an  area  vocational  program  satis- 
factory to  all  of  the  districts  in  the  area.  Operation  by 
the  State  Board  assures  total  area  responsibility,  pre- 
vents jealousies  from  developing  between  local  districts! 
and  facilitates  administration  of  the  schools  accordinj 
to  the  state  pattern  for  area  schools. 

The  area  vocational  school  system  in  Kentucky  begai 
in  1938  with  the  establishment  of  the  Mayo  Vocationa 
School  in  Paintsville  and  the  West  Kentucky  Vocationa 
School  for  Negroes  in  Paducah,  and  it  expanded  sub 
stantially  during  World  War  II  when  the  country  was 
faced  with  the  urgent  need  of  skilled  manpower.  As 
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shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  each  of  the  area 
schools  is  designed  to  serve  a number  of  counties. 

The  schools  have  rather  comprehensive  offerings 
covering  most  occupations.  One  school  may  have  course 
offerings  for  as  many  as  20  different  occupations,  and 
the  course  offerings  may  be  expanded  as  needed.  . 

Building  facilities  are  now  being  expanded  at  9 of  the 
10  area  schools  being  operated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  Northern  Kentucky  State  Vocational 
School  is  just  completing  a million-dollar  building  pro- 
gram. The  Mayo  State  Vocational  School  is  adding  a 
classroom  and  science  building  to  cost  approximately 
5400,000.,  West  Kentucky  Vocational  School  is  adding 
a new  vocational  building  at  a cost  of  approximately 
half  a million  dollars.  New  vocational  buildings  that 
will  provide  about  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
each  are  being  constructed  at  six  other  area  schools, 
namely.  Ashland.  Harlan  County,  Hazard,  Jefferson 
County.  Madisonville,  and  Somerset. 

Each  of  the  area  vocational  schools  is  administered 
by  a director.  The  State  Board  of  Education  appoints 
the  director  for  each  state-operated  school  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  director  is  responsible  to  the  Director  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  in  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  in  his  school. 

The  director  of  each  area  vocational  school  operated 
by  a local  board  of  education  is  employed  by  the  local 
board  of  education  upon  recommendation  of  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  is  responsible  to  the  local 
board  through  his  superintendent  for  the  administration 
and  operation  of  his  scho^'.  Although  the  director  of 
an  area  vocational  school  is  administratively  responsible 
either  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  to  the  local 
board  of  education,  he  leans  heavily  on  the  local  school 
administration  in  his  area  for  counsel  and  advice  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  school  organization  and  admin- 
istration. An  area  vocational  school  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  succeeding  without  the  support  of  the  school 
administrators  in  its  area. 

Course  Offerings  and  Organization 

Each  area  vocational  school  offers,  in  addition  to 
postsecondary  technical-vocational  courses,  a variety  of 
I courses  of  less  than  college  grade  or  of  noncollege  grade 
but  broad  enough  in  scope  to  provide  training  for  the 
major  occupational  fields  in  which  the  residents  of  the 
area  are  engaged..  The  courses  provide  for  preparatory 
training  for  entrance  into  industrial  and  business  occu- 
pations as  well  as  for  upgrading  those  already  employed.; 
Training  is  provided  for  industrial  and  electronic  tech- 
nicians. licensed  practical  nurses,  beauty  culture,  food 
j trades,  and  office  practice,  as  well  as  for  most  trades 
found  in  the  area.  The  course  offerings  are  limited  only 
bv  ^Mn  ^ for  programs  and  by  the  demand  for  them.  In 


fact,  the  choice  of  courses  offered  is  heavily  influenced 
by  the  requests  of  industry. 

Organization  of  Courses 

Courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  training  needs  of 
the  occupation.  They  may  range  from  1 or  2 weeks  to 
2 years  in  length.  Most  barac  courses  for  the  skilled 
trades  are  organized  for  2,640  hours  of  instruction. 
These  courses  may  be  completed  in  22  months  of  full- 
time instruction  of  6 hours  per  day  on  the  post-high- 
school  level.  High  school  students  may  enroll  in  the 
area  vocational  school  for  3 hours  per  day,  5 days  per 
week,  during  their  last  2 years  in  high  school  and  com- 
plete the  course  by  attending  6 hours  per  day  for  1 full 
year  after  graduation  from  high  school.  All  of  the  area 
vocational  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Ahrens,  serve 
as  vocational  departments  for  all  high  schools  cooper- 
ating with  them.  The  high  school  pupil  enrolls  in  his 
regular  high  school  and  takes  at  least  two  nonvocational 
courses  for  one-half  day,  and  he  spends  the  other  half 
day  of  3 hours  in  the  area  school  in  vocational  classes. 
The  area  vocational  school  does  not  have  a program  of 
activities,  such  as  athletics,  for  high  school  students; 
the  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  programs 
of  their  home  high  schools. 

The  Ahrens  Vocational  School  is  a comprehensive 
vocational  school  and  offers  both  nonvocational  and 
vocational  courses.  It  offers  a four-year  program  and 
gives  a high  school  diploma.  It  also  offers  instruction 
for  adults  on  the  post-high-school  level  in  much  the 
.same  manner  as  do  the  other  area  vocational  schools. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  practical  nurse  education 
are  offered  in  cooperation  with  local  hospitals.  They 
are  12  months  in  length,  and  are  open  only  to  post-high- 
school  students. 

Course  Development 

Each  course  offered  by  the  area  vocational  schoc'  is 
developed  by  the  instructional  staff  in  the  school  in 
consultation  with  labor  and  industry.  Craft  advisory 
committees  are  used  by  each  school  in  developing  and 
keeping  up  to  d ite  all  course  material  and  techniques 
in  instruction. 

Extension  Centers  — Area 
Vocational  Schools 

Although  the  14  area  vocational  schools  are  fairly  well 
distributed  geographically  over  the  state,  they  are  not 
within  commuting  distance  of  ail  who  need  their  serv- 
ices. In  an  effort  to  serve  all  the  people  on  a com- 
muting basis,  extension  centers  from  the  original  14 
schools  are  being  developed,.  The  extension  centers  are 
not  expected  to  offer  postsecondary  courses;  they  are 
primarily  to  >crvc  the  students  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  of  the  high  schools  located  within  their  com- 
muting areas.  It  is  expected  that  the  day  school  prepar- 
atory program  In  the  extension  centers  v/ill  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  high  school  students,  but  training  for 
adults  will  be  provided  after  regular  school  hours  and 
during  the  evenings, 

A committee  o vocational  educators  and  others  has 
developed  a plan  for  locating  extension  centers,  and 
the  following  criteria  have  been  approved, 

1,  Extension  centers  should  be  located  to  serve  the 
people  in  the  communiU.  Centers  should  be  so  located 
that  regular  school  attendants  will  not  have  to  be  trans- 
ported more  than  25  or  30  miles  tc  attend  a school,  and 
one  area  school  or  a center  should  not  be  nearer  than 
25  miles  to  another, 

2,  There  should  be  a minimum  of  three  approved 
areas  of  training, 

3,  There  should  be  a minimum  of  1,500  students 
enrolled  in  the  upper  4 grades  of  the  cooperating  schools, 

4,  The  center  is  to  be  administered  by  the  area  voca- 
tional school  serving  the  area  at  the  time  the  new  subarea 
is  established, 

5,  A minimum  cf  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
1 1th  and  12th  grades  of  the  participating  schools  who 
are  interested  in  and  could  profit  from  vocational  train- 
ing must  have  indicated  through  preenrollment  their 
desire  for  such  training, 

6,  The  center  must  provide  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  out-of-school  youth,  those  16  years  of  age 
or  above  who  have  dropped  out  of  public  schools.  They, 
of  course,  must  have  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  to  profit 
by  such  training, 

7,  Adults  must  also  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
training. 

8,  A testing  and  guidance  program  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Guidance  in  the  Department  of  Education 
must  be  in  operation  by  all  participating  counties. 

9,  Buildings  in  which  training  is  to  be  done  must  be 
furnished  by  local  people.  Such  buildings  must  meet  the 
approved  standards  for  the  course  offerings  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  (Minimum  standards 
should  be  listed  for  each  shop.) 

10,  The  local  boards  of  education  must  be  financially 
able  to  participate  in  a building  program  before  they  can 
provide  a;iy  capital  outlay  for  this  purpose.  Their  finan- 
cial ability  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

11,  The  instructional  costs  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
foundation  program  funds  and  special  state  and  fed- 

I eral  funds. 

12,  Any  instructional  costs  of  high  school  students 
will  be  borne  by  the  allotment  of  funds  under  the  foun- 

i dation  program. 

13,  Equipment  will  be  furnished  by  the  area  voca- 
tional school  serving  the  center.  Such  equipment  will  be 
purchased  from  state  and  federal  funds. 

14,  The  total  cost  of  education  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults  will  be  borne  by  state  and  federal 

I funds. 


15,  Transportation  costs  for  high  school  students 
should  be  borne  by  the  transportation  formula  in  the 
foundation  law. 

16,  All  utilities  will  be  prorated  between  the  high 
school  and  adult  programs. 

Extension  centers  are  operated  cooperatively  by  local 
boards  of  education  and  the  area  vocational  schools. 
When  a local  board  of  education  wishes  to  establish  an 
extension  center,  it  must  submit  to  the  Division  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  a request  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  area  vocational  extension  center.  This 
request  should  be  supported  by  the  following  in- 
formation: 

1.  Facilities  or  buildings  available  for  vocational 
purposes,  or  the  plans  for  the  building  of  such  structures 

2.  The  high  school  enrollment  in  the  participating 
center  and  the  number  of  students  from  the  11th  and 
12th  grades  who  cou>d  profit  from  and  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  vocational  course 

3.  A survey  of  the  out-of-school  youth  in  the  area, 
including  both  boys  and  girls  from  the  ages  of  16  through 
21  and  some  indication  of  the  number  of  these  who 
would  desire  and  could  profit  from  such  training 

4.  A sample  survey  of  adults  through  the  ages  of  21 
to  25  and  some  indication  of  their  interest  in  vontional 
training 

5.  A map  of  the  area  showing  the  roads  leading  to 
the  center,  distances  of  the  schools  from  the  center,  and 
some  information  about  the  density  of  population 

6.  Population  trends  and  other  information  indicat- 
ing the  prospective  growth  or  decline  of  the  population 
in  the  area 

At  the  present  time,  five  extension  centers  are  being 
operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Mayo  State  Vocational 
School  in  Paintsville.  The  Knox  County  Board  of 
Education  is  cooperating  with  the  Harlan  County  Area 
Vocational  School  in  an  extension  center  at  Barbour- 
ville.  Extension  centers  at  Glasgow,  Maysville,  and 
Morganfield  are  now  in  the  planning  or  construction 
stage.  These  centers  are  shown  on  the  map  presented  on 
an  earlier  page. 

It  will  require  approximately  20  extension  centers  in 
addition  to  the  14  parent  area  vocational  schools  to 
bring  trade  and  technical  education  wil:  in  the  reach 
of  all  the  people  within  the  state.  Tms  program  is 
being  implemented  as  fast  as  facilities  and  operating 
funds  will  permit. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  extension  centers  will  be 
the  same  in  content  as  those  offered  in  the  parent  area 
vocational  school,  but  the  extension  centers  wil!  offer 
only  those  courses  that  are  of  local  interest  and  that 
train  for  the  more  common  occupations.  Usually  the 
high  school  student  will  enroll  in  the  extension  center 
for  3 hours  a day,  5 days  a week,  during  his  junior  and 
senior  years,  and  complete  the  course  in  the  parent  area 
school  by  attending  1 full  year  after  high  school  grad- 
uation. 
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Financing  the  Program 

The  program  of  vocational  education  is  financed 
through  local,  state,  and  federal  funds. 

The  secondary  phase  of  vocational  education  is 
financed  through  the  state  foundation  program  for 
education.  Under  this  program,  each  district  is  re- 
quired to  make  a minimum  local  effort;  and  after  this 
effort  has  been  met,  the  state  pays  the  additional  cost 
of  the  program  up  to  a minimum  level.  Kentucky  Re- 
vised Statutes  state; 

Section  157-360  (1)  In  determining  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  program  for  each  district,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  allot  to  each 
district  classroom  units  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  classroom  units  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, classroom  units  for  special  in^^tructional 
services  for  exceptional  children,  classroom  units 
for  superintendents,  principals  and  their  certifi- 
cated assistants  and  special  instructional  service 
personnel,  classroom  units  for  supervisors  of  in- 
struction, and  classroom  units  for  directors  of 
pupil  personnel;  provided,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  classroom  units  allotted  any  district  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  teachers  emplo)  by 
the  district. 

The  basic  classroom  units  are  allotted  on  the  average 
dally  attendance  of  27  pupils  per  teacher.  Vocational 
education  units  are  allotted  under  Kentucky  Revised 
Statutes  as  follows: 

(4)  . . . one  classroom  unit  shall  be  allotted  for 
each  full-time  teacher,  and  a proportionate  fraction 
of  a classroom  unit  shall  be  ailocted  for  each  less 
than  full-time  teacher  of  vocational  classes  that 
meet  the  regulations  of  the  State  Plan  of  Voca- 
tional Education  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  a proportionate  fraction  of  a class- 
room unit  shall  be  allotted  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed to  teach  evening,  part-time,  or  short  unit 
classes  for  less  than  a school  day  or  a school  year 
that  meet  the  regulations  of  the  State  Plan  of  Voca- 
tional Education  as  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

All  vocational  units  are  allotted  to  the  district  sending 
pupils  to  the  area  vocational  school.  This  district  con- 
tracts with  the  area  vocational  school  for  all  pupils 
under  21  years  of  age  from  its  schools.  The  contract 
rate  will  depend  largely  on  the  funds  received  from  the 
state’s  foundation  program  for  classroom  units  in  voca- 
tional education,  Each  classroom  unit  in  vocational 
education  carries  with  it  an  allotment  of  funds  for  each 


teacher  as  follows: 

Teachers’  salaries $4,000  to  $4,600 

Operation  costs  $900 

Capital  outlay  ^ . v , . . , $600 


The  cost  of  instruction  for  students  under  21  years  of 
age  is  financed  through  the  foundation  program.  These 
students  pay  only  a fee  of  $3  per  month  for  instructional 
supplies.  The  cost  of  instruction  for  studentT"21  years 
of  age  and  over  is  financed  through  state  and  federal 
funds  to  vocational  education  and  from  fees  charged 
each  student.  At  the  present  time  the  fee  for  those  21 
years  of  age  and  over  is  $15  per  month.  No  contract 
' between  local  boards  of  education  and  the  area  voca- 
tional school  is  made  for  adults.  The  area  vocational 
school  recognizes  no  district  boundaries  for  those  21 
years  of  age  and  over. 

The  financial  si  ^>port  for  vocational  education  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  was  as  follows: 

Federal  funds  — all  programs  , $1,227,254 

Foundation  funds  (state  and  local),. . , 3,904,146 

State  funds — vocational  appropriation  1,203,071 

Fees  and  incidental  receipts. 299,867 

$6,634,338 

Teacher  Training 

The  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  subjects  is  a 
problem  in  Kentucky.  All  the  state  colleges  and  some 
private  colleges  offer  training  for  teachers  of  home 
economics,  but  the  turnover  is  rapid,  and  there  is 
always  a shortage  of  home  economics  teachers.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  more  outlying  areas  where  there 
is  little  or  no  employment  for  the  teachers’  husbands. 
It  is  not  so  true  in  Franklin  County  where  husbands 
may  be  employees  of  the  state. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  agriculture  and  for  trade 
and  industrial  education  is  centered  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  The  supply  of  teachers  being  trained  in 
agriculture  about  meets  the  demand  under  the  present 
financial  support  for  vocational  agriculture. 

Teachers  for  the  trades  programs  must  come  from 
industry  itself.  The  first  requirement  for  a trades  teacher 
is  that  he  know  his  job.  All  teachers  of  trades  subjects 
are  required  to  have  a minimum  of  3 years  of  work 
experience  on  a journeyman  level.  After  teachers  have 
been  recruited  from  the  trades  field,  they  must  be  given 
some  preservice  training  to  get  them  started  in  the  teach- 
ing field,  and  then  be  upgraded  through  inservice 
training. 

The  preservice  work  is  done  at  the  university. 
Throughout  the  year,  teacher  trainers  from  the  uni- 
versity offer  professional  courses  by  extension  for 
teachers  in  the  area  schools.  Teacher  trainers  also  give 
individual  on-the-job  instruction  to  employed  teachers. 
During  the  month  of  August  when  the  vocational 
schools  are  closed,  all  teachers  are  brought  into  the 
university  for  a two-week  inservice  training  program. 

Vocational  teachers  in  all  fields  have  a difficult  time 
in  keeping  up  to  date.  Changes  are  taking  place  so 
rapidly  that  a constant  inservice  training  program  must 
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be  carried  on.  The  majority  of  homemakers  are  also 
wage  earners,  and  the  courses  of  study  in  homeiiiaking 
must  be  constantly  adjusted  to  meet  the  implications  of 
the  dual  job.  The  mechanization  and  expansion  of  the 
farm  as  a business  unit  make  it  necessary  that  teachers 
of  agriculture  constantly  change  their  course  of  study 
and  their  teaching  materials.  Workshops  for  teachers 
in  farm  mechanics,  farm  management,  and  other  phases 
of  farming  must  be  provided  to  keep  the  teachers  up 
to  date. 

Teachers  in  the  trades  fields  must  have  not  only 
inservice  training  through  individual  instruction  and 
organized  group  instruction  but  also  the  opportunity  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  trades  field  in  which  they 
are  teaching.  Opportunities  must  be  provided  for  them 
to  visit  the  factory  or  the  shop  and  be  brought  up  to 
date  on  what  is  new  in  their  fields. 

One  of  the  biggest  weaknesses  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  trades  occupations  is  inadequate  pre- 
service training..  If  the  quality  of  these  teachers  is  to 
be  improved,  some  means  must  be  found  to  provide  a 
preservice  training  program  that  will  combine  trade 
experience  and  professional  training. 

Research 

AnOiher  weakness  in  our  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  Kentucky  is  the  lack  of  adequate  research  and 
followup  studies.  About  10  years  ago,  a study  was  made 
of  what  happened  to  the  boys  who  had  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  school  in  the  decade  from  1940  to 
1950.  Since  this  was  the  war-years  period,  as  well  as 
being  20  years  ago,  the  findings  are  not  now  applicable. 
The  study  needs  to  be  repeated.  A research  program 
is  being  inaugurated  in  the  homemaking  field,  with  all 
the  state  colleges  participating.  Comprehensive  research 
programs  in  many  fields  of  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation are  needed,  and  greater  use  should  be  made  of 
the  existing  research. 

Program  Projection 

The  plan  for  implementing  the  area  vocational 
school  was  given  increased  emphasis  by  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  placing  the  operation  of 
7 more  of  the  14  area  vocational  schools  under  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  When  the  area  vocational  pro- 
gram is  fully  implemented,  vocational  education  in 
trades  and  industry  will  be  available  within  commuting 
distance  of  most  of  the  high  schools  and  people  in  the 
state. 

The  programs  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  programs  of  the 
individual  secondary  schools,  and  the  high  school  de- 
partments in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics 
continue  to  provide  training  for  both  high  school  youth 
and  adults.  But  it  is  a part  of  the  plan  that  the  area 
vocational  schools  will  provide  programs  of  instruction 


in  vocational  agriculture  and  in  certain  areas  of  home- 
making when  needed.  In  sparsely  settled  areas  or  in 
Urban  areas,  where  there  are  too  few  farm  boys  and 
courses  in  agriculture  become  too  costly  for  the  high 
schools  to  offer,  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  may 
be  established  in  the  area  vocational  schools  for  those 
boys  who  need  and  want  such  training.  For  this  type  of 
program,  the  boys  would  be  transported  from  their  high 
schools  to  the  area  schools  in  the  same  way  that  stu- 
dents are  transported  for  trade  and  industrial  education 
programs.  It  is  contemplated,  for  example,  that  a pro- 
gram of  vocational  agriculture  will  be  established  in 
the  area  vocational  school  in  Jefferson  County,  which  is 
largely  urban,  because  there  are  a number  of  boys  en- 
rolled in  the  different  county  high  schools  who  want 
training  in  agriculture,  The  only  difference  between  the 
vocational  agriculture  In  the  area  vocational  school  and 
that  in  the  local  high  school  will  be  the  length  of  the 
course  and  length  of  class  session.  In  the  area  school, 
courses  will  be  2 years  in  length,  and  class  sessions  3 
hours  long;  in  the  local  high  school,  courses  will  be  4 
years  in  length,  with  daily  60-minute  class  sessions.  In 
the  local  high  school,  the  boy  will  receive  one  unit  of 
credit,  while  in  the  area  vocational  school,  he  will  re- 
ceive two  units  of  credit  per  year. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  area  vocational  schools 
will  provide  training  for  certain  occupations  related  to 
farming,  for  example;  training  of  technicians  in  agri- 
culture, or  training  of  specialists  to  serve  farmers  in 
certain  areas  such  as  farm  management,  pest  and  weed 
control,  and  fertilizer  and  feed  services.  This  type 
of  training  program  will  require  the  cooperation  of  two 
or  more  of  our  present  vocational  education  services. 

In  like  manner,  training  in  certain  specialized  serv- 
ices related  to  homemaking,  such  as  household  help, 
dieticians,  child-care  specialists,  and  certain  other  oc- 
cupations, may  be  offered  best  by  the  area  vocational 
school. 

Under  the  present  federal  vocational  education  acts, 
federal  funds  are  not  available  for  the  support  of  train- 
ing in  certain  occupations.  In  projecting  the  program  of 
vocational  education  in  Kentucky,  it  is  contemplated 
that  some  of  these  programs  may  be  conducted  best  in 
the  area  vocational  schools.  For  example,  training  for 
office  occupations  is  now  being  done  in  the  area  schools. 

Vocational  education  in  Kentucky  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  training  for  occupations  below  the 
professional  level,  and  it  is  implementing  these  training 
programs  as  fast  as  funds  ana  facilities  will  permit. 
Descriptions  of  two  of  the  most  recent  programs  follow. 

Area  Redevelopment  Prograxt 
Under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1961,  24  training  programs  with  466  persons 
enrolled  are  in  operation  or  have  just  been  completed  in 
the  state.  These  programs  range  from  2 to  16  weeks  in 
length.  They  are  organized  and  administered  by  the 
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area  vocational  schools,  and  the  facilities  of  the  area 
school  are  used  insofar  as  possible.  If  the  area  school 
facilities  are  not  adequate  or  available,  facilities  are 
rented,  or  the  training  is  done  in  the  plants  where  em- 
ployment is  expected.  In  all  instances,  the  area  voca- 
tional school  director  is  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  instruction  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Since  84  of  Kentucky’s  120  counties  are 
eligible  for  training  programs  under  this  act,  this  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  expand  during  the  next  2 years. 
Thirteen  applications  for  training  were  pending  approv  il 
as  of  September  15,  1962. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program, 
under  legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  1962,  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  state  as  soon  as  approval  of  programs 


can  be  obtained.  The  demand  for  training  under  this 
program  will  far  exceed  what  the  funds  available  will 
support.  This  training  program,  too,  is  being  operated 
through  the  area  vocational  schools,  and  many  of  the 
departments  in  the  schools  will  operate  for  two  oi  three 
shifts  per  day.  The  regular  day  shift  will  be  kept  avail- 
able for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  vocational 
program,  and  the  balance  of  the  day  and  evening  will 
be  used  for  the  Area  Redevelopment  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  programs. 

These  programs,  plus  any  subsequent  requests  for 
training,  show  cl''  "ly  that  vocational  programs  must  be 
flexible  to  meet  l many  and  varied  training  needs  of 
business  and  industry.  The  area  vocational  school 
approach  seems  to  be  the  best  approach  in  Kentucky 
toward  meeting  these  training  needs. 


I XL  The  Organization,  Function,  and  Objectives  of  the 
Industrial  Education  Centers  of  North  Carolina 

: By  Ivan  E.  Valentine’ 


I Introduction 

North  Carolina’s  system  of  vocational  education  en- 
visions the  maximum  utilization  of  human  and  natural 
resources.  The  chief  institution  in  the  system,  aside  from 
I the  high  school,  is  the  Industrial  Education  Center, 
I which  is  designed  to  prepare  people  for  the  occupational 
: needs  of  industry.  The  Industrial  Education  Center  is 
■ not  a secondary  school;  it  is  primarily  a postsecondary 
r school.  But  it  serves  the  vocational  training  needs  of 
the  state’s  people  and  industries  at  whatever  level, 
I Indeed,  it  is  a part  of  the  state’s  program  for  industrial 
I expansion, 

I A primary  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  provide  post- 
I high-school  technical-vocational  training  for  qualified 
I high  school  graduates.  An  equally  important  purpose  is 

I to  provide  needed  training,  based  on  occupational  sur- 
veys, to  employed  or  unemployed  adults  and  out-of- 
school youth  who  need  to  acquire  skills  or  new  skills 
I or  to  upgrade  their  present  skills  and  knowledge  in  order 
I to  meet  the  demands  of  present-day  in  lustry.  Much  of 
I this  kind  of  training  is  for  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
I deremployed,  A third  purp  se  of  the  center  is  to  offer 
\ preemployment  training  to  selected  high  school  seniors 
I enrolled  in  high  schools  that  do  not  provide  such  train- 
• ing.  This,  of  course,  is  a service  of  particular  value  to 
I the  smaller  high  schools.  The  center,  therefore,  offers 
training  opportunities  in  technical  and  trade  skills, 

. agricultural  technology,  distributive  education,  health 
I education,  and  homemaking  for  both  men  and  women, 
1 The  system  of  Industrial  Education  Centers  in  North 
f Carolina  is  now  3 years  old*  There  are  20  centers  in 
I operation,  and  the  number  of  students  served  had  gone 
\ from  18,000  in  1959-60  to  22,000  in  1960-61  to  30^000 
in  1961-62,  The  ultimate  intent  is  to  have  these  centers 
so  strategically  located  as  best  to  serve  the  needs  of 
industry  on  an  area  basis  and,  where  possible,  located 
within  commuting  distance  of  all  eligible  trainees.  With 

’Coordinator,  Industrial  Education  Centers.  North  Carolina 
' Department  of  Public  Instruction, 


this  in  mind,  extension  units  have  been  organized  by 
several  centers  in  the  larger  areas.  The  extension  units 
are  administered  and  supervised  by  the  parent  centers. 
There  is  always  the  possibility,  however,  that  a unit  may 
develop  into  a center  and  come  under  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion. The  whole  system  of  centers  is  shown  in  the  map 
on  the  following  page.  No  post-high-school  technical 
training  is  done  at  the  extension  units;  such  training  is 
done  only  at  the  centers  themselves.  The  units  concen- 
trate on  training  high  school  seniors  and  others  In  pre- 
employment courses  and  on  training  unemployed  and 
employed  adults  and  out-of-school  youth  in  skills  and 
new  skills.  They  give  particular  attention  to  training 
for  the  needs  of  new  industry. 

High  School  Vocational  Program 

As  in  other  states,  the  usual  reimbursable  vocational 
training  programs  may  be  offered  by  those  secondary 
schools  of  North  Carolina  that  can  qualify.  The  tradi- 
tional programs  in  homemaking  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation are  offered  in  the  majority  of  high  schools,  large 
and  small  Distributive  education  and  industrial  coop- 
erative training  programs  are  offered  in  a substantial 
number  of  high  schools  on  a part-time  basis  for  selected 
juniors  and  seniors*  A very  limited  number  of  trade 
programs  are  offered,  and  then  only  in  the  larger  high 
schools.  As  already  noted,  the  Industrial  Education 
Centers  offer  the  day  trade  vocational  preemployment 
programs  to  regular  high  school  seniors,  selected  on  a 
limited  basis.  North  Carolina  offers  no  technical  training 
to  high  school  students.  Some  adult  education  Is  con- 
ducted on  a limited  basis  in  the  evening  programs  of 
the  secondary  schools,  but  most  of  the  adult  education 
Is  taught  in  the  Industrial  Education  Centers  and  their 
units. 

Other  Institutions  Offering 
Technician  Training 

There  is  in  operation  one  technical  institute,  a division 
of  North  Carolina  State  College,  that  provides  addi- 
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f tional  technical  ofTcrings  for  the  citizens  of  this  stale. 
I There  are  a number  of  private  institutions  m the  state 

} that  offer  training  opportunities  in  business  education, 

?.  cosmetology,  and  medical  technology,  Private  institu- 
tions  that  offer  technical  education,  however,  are  very 
• limited  and  by  no  means  meet  the  training  needs  of  the 
^ state.  Currently  there  are  58  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  North  Carolina;  of  this  number,  17  are 
publicly  financed,  and  41  arc  privately  financed.  The 
state  has  21  junior  colleges;  5 of  these  are  publicly 
‘ financed,  and  16  are  privately  financed.  The  junior 
r colleges  are  academically  oriented  and  do  not  offer 
technical  or  vocational  education, 

; Apprenticeship  Training 

i There  is  very  little  apprenticeship  training  carried  on 
in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time.  Of  the  3,000 
indentured  apprentices  in  the  state  in  1961,  650  were 
enrolled  in  related  apprenticeship  classes  through  the 
Vocational  Education  Department.  However,  the  rapid 
growth  of  industry  in  the  state  is  expected  to  increase 
, the  demand  for  such  training.  Furthermore,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  presence  of  the  centers,  with  their  facili- 
ties, will  encourage  both  labor  and  management  in  the 
; smaller  industries  to  promote  more  apprenticeship 
training  than  they  have  had,  ’y  design,  apprenticeship- 
I related  instruction  is  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Edu- 
: cation  Centers,  rather  than  by  the  high  schools. 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  the  State  System 

: The  State  Board  of  Education  also  acts  as  the  State 
' Board  of  Vocational  Education,  It  functions  in  the 
; vocational  area  through  one  of  its  appointed  commit- 
? tees,  the  State  Committee  for  Vocational  Education, 
j The  general  supervision  and  administration  of  the  free 
j public  school  system  is  invested  in  the  State  Board  of 
, Education,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
j State  Treasurer,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
i Instruction,  and  10  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
I ernor  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  General  Assembly 

I in  joint  session.  Of  the  10  appointive  members,  8 rep- 
resent their  respective  educational  districts,  and  2 are 
members-at-large.  The  appointive  members  serve  for 
I a term  of  8 years  and  in  four  classes,  as  provided  in 
I the  Constitution.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  an 
I unexpired  term  can  be  made  by  the  Governor  and  are 
I not  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  General  Assembly, 

I The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  a part  of 
1 the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  operating 
under  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  public  school  system  and  is 
; secretary  of  the  Board.  The  State  Superintendent  is 
I elected  by  popular  vote  for  a four-year  term,  The  State 
; Committee  for  Vocational  Education  is  responsible  for 


the  planning,  promotion,  and  development  of  all  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  is  responsible  for  its  administmtion  and 
supervision. 

Industrial  Education  Centers 

Each  Industrial  Education  Center  (and  its  extension 
unit  or  units)  is  assigned  to  the  district  or  administrative 
unit,  either  city  or  county,  in  which  the  center  is  located. 
It  is  administered  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  board  of  education  of  the  administrative  unit.  Each 
Industrial  Education  Center  is  under  the  supervision  of 
a director  who  is  administratively  responsible  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of  education  of 
the  administrative  unit.  Where  other  administrative 
units  are  involved,  the  director  must  work  with  them 
concerning  fiscal  and  other  matters.  Even  though  an 
Industrial  Education  Center  and  its  extension  units 
serve  "veral  school  districts  (they  serve  from  I to  16 
counties  depending  upon  the  density  of  the  population 
of  the  area),  the  responsibility  for  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  center  is  still  that  of  the  administra- 
tive unit  where  the  center  is  located.; 

Facilities 

Plant  and  buildings,  including  shop,  laboratory, 
library,  and  classroom  space  suitable  for  the  special 
training  to  be  done  in  the  Industrial  Education  Centers, 
must  be  provided  by  the  local  administrative  units  at  a 
location  preferably  apart  from  the  existing  high  school 
facilities  and  reasonably  accessible  to  all  potential  stu- 
dents. Instructional  equipment  is  provided  entirely  by 
state  and  federal  funds.  All  facilities  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  must  meet  the 
standards  outlined  by  the  Division  of  School  Planning 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  planning 
buildings,  the  center  shall  place  emphasis  primarily  on 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  shop  space  for  the  special- 
ized equipment  as  needed  for  instruction. 

The  Industrial  Education  Centers  do  not  provide 
dormitories  or  cafeterias  because  it  is  intended  that 
centers  and  extension  units  should  be  located  within 
commuting  distance  of  most  potential  students  of  the 
state,  and  they  do  not  provide  facilities  for  organized 
extracurricular  activities  since  none  are  included  in  the 
center  program. 

Financing 

The  cost  of  all  buildings  for  a center  or  an  extension 
unit  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  administrative  unit 
in  which  the  buildings  are  located.  One-half  of  a 
center’s  operating  cost  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministrative unit,  and  one-half  is  that  of  the  state.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  proportionate  cost  for  vocational 
education  is  approximately  $5  of  .state  and  local  funds 
to  every  $1  of  federal  assistance.  The  state  participates 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  VIII,  under 
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which  federal  funds  are  available  on  a matching  basis,  and 
it  has  received  reallotted  funds  each  year  for  equipment. 
The  federal  funds  and  state  funds  thus  made  available 
have  provided  the  20  centers  and  their  extension  units 
with  the  finest  equipment  for  laboratories  and  shops 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

The  average  operative  cost  to  the  local  administrative 
units  for  their  share  is  $20,000  per  year.  The  counties 
in  which  the  Industrial  Education  Centers  are  located 
are  responsible  for  providing  the  required  tax  receipts 
to  cover  this  cost,  but  currently,  there  is  no  center  with 
which  another  county  is  fully  cooperating  in  providing 
facilities  or  one-half  of  the  operating  cost. 

Student  Selection  and  Flexibility 

OF  THE  Program 

All  applicants  to  centers  for  preemployment  and 
technician  training  are  given  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  and 
they  must  complete  the  Employment  Security  entrance 
checklist  as  required  by  the  State  Board  Cooperative 
Agreement  with  the  Employment  Security  Commission. 
The  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  is  supplemented  by 
the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  and  other  vocational  en- 
trance tests  for  all  Individuals  seeking  entrance  into  the 
Industrial  Education  Center  program.  All  students  re- 
ceive individual  counseling  and  guidance  services  before 
they  are  admitted  to  the  program. 

All  full-time  curriculum  students  must  complete  the 
above-mentioned  battery  of  tests  before  they  can  be 
considered  as  applicants.  Adults,  school  dropouts,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  underemployed  are  required  to 
take  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  if  they  are  en- 
rolling in  preemployment  training.  Individuals  enrolling 
in  evening  extension  classes  in  technical  and  vocational 
education  are  not  required  to  complete  the  testing  pro- 
gram, Counseling  services  are  provided  for  all  students 
regardless  of  their  classification.  The  Employment 
Security  Commission  administers  only  the  General  Apti- 
tude Test  Battery,  and  the  state  makes  use  of  the  Com- 
mission’s services  for  placement.  The  full  responsibility 
for  testing,  guidance,  admission,  placement,  and  follow- 
up studies  rests  with  the  director  and  his  staff. 

The  Industrial  Education  Center  program  offers 
opportunities  for  both  vocational  and  technical  training; 
it  is  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of-school  post-high- 
school  youth  and  adults  for  such  training.  All  courses, 
therefore,  are  terminal  In  nature,  and  they  do  not  lead 
to  a baccalaureate  degree.  Incidentally,  however,  some 
colleges  and  universities  may  grant  credit  for  work  dojic 
in  certain  areas,  based  on  examination.  All  the  cur- 
ricula offered  stress  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
technical  writing,  and  other  general  education  courses 
that  arc  required  of  students  who  qualify  as  candidates 
for  the  state  examination  in  a trade  or  technology,  and 
in  which  examinations  must  be  passed  to  qualify  stu- 
dents for  a State  Board  of  Education  diploma,  Flex- 
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ibility  built  into  each  curriculum  makes  it  possible  for 
a student  to  become  employable  at  various  levels  of 
training,  in  the  event  he  should  not  be  able  to  complete 
the  program.  If  a certain  curriculum  does  not  interest 
a student,  he  may,  with  the  help  and  approval  of  the 
guidance  counselor,  transfer  to  another  curriculum  more 
in  keeping  with  his  capabilities  and  interests. 

About  50  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  centers  is 
made  up  of  adults  attending  part  time.  The  centers 
operate  from  7 a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.,  5 days  a week,  12 
months  a year,  so  that  training  for  adults  can  be  con- 
ducted during  nonworking  hours. 

Since  the  entire  system  is  publicly  supported,  no 
tuition  is  charged,  but  an  instructional  fee  of  $7.50  per 
month  is  charged,  and  students  are  required  to  purchase 
their  own  texts. 

Instructional  Staff  and  Instruction 

All  teachers  in  vocational  and  technical  programs 
must  possess  competence  in  the  trade  or  technology 
that  they  teach.  Basically,  each  teacher  must  have  had 
3 years  of  experience  in  industry  or  5 years  above  the 
apprenticeship  level  in  the  field  he  teaches.  Those  Indi- 
viduals teaching  in  the  technical  program  must  possess 
a bachelor’s  degree  and  must  have  had  experience  in 
industry  within  the  past  5 years. 

Teacher  training  activities  are  carried  on  presently 
at  North  Carolina  State  College.  From  now  on,  there 
will  be  offered  a leadership  development  conference  each 
summer  for  25  teachers  selected  as  potential  leaders  in 
the  field  of  industrial  and  technical  education, 

A Curriculum  Materials  Laboratory  at  the  state  level 
develops  all  of  the  instructional  materials  for  all  areas 
in  order  to  maintain  uniform  standards  of  instruction. 
The  laboratory  evaluates  and  recommends  the  materials 
of  all  types  to  be  used  by  the  individual  teacher  in  each 
center  for  all  curricula. 

Guidance  Services 

Each  Industrial  Education  Center  has  a competent 
guidance  counselor,  who  must  have  a master’s  degree 
in  guidance,  and  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  guidance 
and  counseling  activities.  Each  person  enrolling  in  tech- 
nical education  In  a center  must  provide  a high  school 
transcript  or  a high  school  diploma  equivalency  score. 
Students  are  not  admitted  Into  technical  training  unless 
they  can  prove  'hm  capacity  to  succeed  in  technical 
education 

Advisory  and  Other  Committees 

Each  administrative  unit  appoints  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  Its  Industrial  Education  Center,  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  representative  leaders  from 
industry,  education,  and  other  public  interests.  It  serves 
as  a consultant  group;  it  has  no  administrative  functions. 
This  general  advisory  committee  appoints  craft  commit- 
tees, which  work  very  closely  with  the  director  of  the 
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center  in  planning,  developing,  and  promoting  the  spe- 
cific curricula  offered  at  the  center. 

The  use  of  civic  groups  and  civic  organizations  has 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Center  program,  but  more  public  relations  activities 
are  needed.  Currently,  there  are  being  developed  two 
15-minute  films  in  color,  explaining  the  objectives  and 
opportunities  in  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
North  Carolina.  These  films,  in  addition  to  one  made 
last  year  and  such  printed  material  as  is  available,  will 
inform  potential  students  and  other  interested  citizens 
of  the  availability  of  training  carried  on  in  the  Industrial 
Education  Center  program. 

Surveys  and  Manpower  Siudy 

The  curricula  offered  in  each  center  are  based  on  the 
needs  of  local  industry,  and  they  are  shaped  accordingly. 
The  manpower  needs  for  specific  areas  of  the  state  are 
determined  by  a statewide  study.  The  study  is  a con- 
tinuous one,  conducted  on  a statewide  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  local  directors  and  consultant  committees  of 
the  centers  may  make  yearly  surveys  to  supplement  the 
findings  of  the  statewide  study  in  their  respective  areas. 
According  to  a recent  manpower  study.  North  Carolina 
must  train  over  6,000  technicians  and  20,000  skilled 
craftsmen  during  the  next  3 years.  This  training  will 
be  offered  to  the  individuals  who  qualify  through  the 
Industrial  Education  Center  system.; 

Success  of  Centers 

The  growth  of  the  Industrial  Education  Centers  over 
the  first  3 years  has  been  phenomenal.  We  have  ob- 
served the  increase  m enrollment  from  18,000  the  first 
year  to  30,000  the  third  year<  Local  administrative 
units  have  already  invested  over  $13  million  in  facilities 
for  the  centers.  During  the  next  biennium,  state  funds 
for  equipment,  instruction,  and  operating  costs  will 
amount  to  $10.2  million. 

Technician  training  thrives  in  Carolina  be- 

cause of  the  job  opportunities  available  to  graduates  in 
the  leading  electronics  and  the  machine  industries  of 
the  state.  Many  of  the  graduates  leave  the  state  and 
seek  employment  in  other  neighboring  states,  but  so  do 
college  graduates.  The  post-high-school  vocational- 
technical  program  also  provides  training  for  mature 
adults,  employed  or  underemployed,  and  provides  them 
with  the  salable  skills  needed  for  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  state. 

The  Industrial  Education  Centers  are  a part  of  public 
education  in  North  Carolina.  They  have  gained  status 


and  dignity  during  the  3 short  years  since  their  incep- 
tion. Increasingly,  industries  are  looking  to  the  centers 
for  highly  skilled  technicians  and  trained  craftsmen  as 
well  as  for  updating  the  skills  of  their  employees, 

StrI  NGTHENINO  AND  PROJECTING  THE  PROGRAM 

Of  course,  there  are  problems  to  be  overcome,  due 
to  the  newness  of  the  program  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
task.  The  need  for  training  is  great  and  is  growing 
rapidly.  There  is  a constant  shortage  of  qualified  teach- 
ers, which  will  be  overcome  in  time  through  good 
teacher  training  programs,  perhaps  both  in  residence 
and  on  the  job. 

Immediate  plans  for  the  future  provide  for  expanding 
the  data-processing  curriculum  and  the  mechanical  tech- 
nology curriculum.  The  nucleonics  technology  curricu- 
lum will  be  offered  this  next  year. 

There  is  a committee  study  under  way  at  the  present 
time  to  consider  modifying  the  curricula  of  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Center  to  include  courses  in  communi- 
cations, social  science,  and  the  more  cultural  areas,  and 
to  turn  the  center  into  a public  community  college. 
Curricula  offered  would  include  college  courses  in 
addition  to  vocational  and  technical  courses. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  the  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a community  college  law  providing  for  a statewide 
system  of  public  community  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
and  industrial  education  centers  to  be  supervised  by  a 
Division  of  Community  Colleges  as  a part  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  The  immediate  plan 
envisions  14  community  colleges,  10  technical  institutes, 
and  10  industrial  education  centers.  All  of  these  institu- 
tions are  to  be  comprehensive  in  character, — Editor] 

The  Industrial  Education  Center  program  has  the 
sincere  interest  of  all  professional  educators,  industrial- 
ists, laymen,  and  citizens  of  the  state.  It  has  been  called 
the  workingman’s  university.  A most  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  program  has  been  the  keen 
interest  and  financial  support  given  by  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  and  the  State  Legislature,  The 
Governor  has  participated  actively  In  promoting  the 
development  of  the  program. 

The  further  expansion  of  the  program  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  socioeconomic  standing  of 
the  citizens  of  this  geographical  area.  Industrialization 
of  the  southern  region  of  the  United  State.s  will  depend 
on  the  further  development  of  the  area  school,  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  also  in  all  the  other  states  in 
this  region. 
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XII.  Vocational  Education  in  California 

By  Wesley  P.  Smith’ 


Within  4 years  following  statehood,  California  began  to 
plan,  to  design,  and  to  create  opportunities  for  its  youth 
and  adults  to  obtain  essential  occupational  skill  and 
I knowledge..  From  1854,  when  mechanics  in  San  Fran- 
I cisco  made  plans  for  self-improvement  and  education 
I in  the  industrial  occupations  then  existing,  until  1962, 
* when  .some  565,000  persons  were  enrolled  in  occupa- 
tion-centered curriculums  provided  by  the  public 
schools,  progress  toward  occupational  proficiency 
through  systematic  patterns  of  vocational  instruction 
has  been  steady,  widespread,  and  successful. 

The  growth  and  characteristics  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  California  have  been  influenced  significantly  by 
the  state  served  and  by  the  organization  of  the  public 
school  system.  Adequate  understanding  of  vocational 
, education  in  California,  therefore,  necessitates  general 
, comprehension  of  the  state  and  its  total  school  system^ 

I The  following  descriptive  statements  are  intended  to 
I provide  such  a background.: 

I The  State  of  California 

I One  hundred  and  nine  years  after  admission  to  the 
I Union,  California  has  become  the  most  populous  state. 

: For  at  least  the  past  15  years  California  has  been  adding 
, to  its  total  population  an  average  of  some  500,000 
persons  each  year,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  rate 
{ of  increase  will  continue.  California  is  a large  state 
I geographically.  Third  in  size  among  the  states,  it  is 
I 1,000  miles  long  and  varies  from  150  to  375  miles  in 
i width.  It  comprises  158,693  square  miles  of  area  dis- 
i tinguished  by  great  contrasts  in  topography  and  climate. 

With  approximately  17,000,000  people,  California 
, has  a civilian  work  force  of  nearly  7,000,000.  Within  the 
I past  few  years  the  state's  economy  has  changed  from  an 
f agricultural  to  an  industrial  emphasis.  Still  maintaining 
its  position  as  the  leading  state  in  value  of  its  total  farm 
income,  California’s  indu^^irial  complex  has  assumed  a 
production  capacity  of  vast  proportions.  Its  business 
activities  in  tran.sportation,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 

’State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  California  Depart- 
f ment  of  Education. 
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finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  personal  services 
also  have  eminence  in  the  worlds 

Public  Sdwol  System 

The  public  school  system  in  California  spans  educa- 
tional levels  from  kindergarten  through  the  14th  grade 
and  enrolls  more  than  four  million  persons  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

Kindergarten  through  the  8th  grade.,- . .2,550,000 
High  school,  grades  9-12..,...,.-,..,.  775,000 
Junior  college,  grades  13-14 . 150,000 
Classes  for  adults.  . . . . , 550,000 

The  public  school  system  embraces  1,686  separate 
school  districts,  each  with  its  own  elected  board  of 
trustees: 

Elementary  school  districts 
(elementary  schools  only)  , 1,316  (4,798  schools) 
High  school  districts 

(high  schools  only) 221  (589  schools) 

Separate  junior  college  districts 

(junior  colleges  only)  „ . . . 30  (67  colleges) 

Unified  (consolidated)  school 
districts 

(elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  and  junior  colleges)  1 19 

Total  Cost 

The  1960  operating  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
were  $1,3^2,560,902.  In  addition  to  these  annual  op- 
erational costs,  the  .state,  in  six  separate  elections  since 
1940,  has  voted  $1,155,000,000  in  bonds  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  .schools  in  the  least  financially 
able  districts.  In  June  1960  the  total  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  California’s  public  .schools,  in  addition  to  the 
outstanding  state  bonds  for  .school  construction,  was 
$1,835,060,351, 

Statf  FiN^iNCiAi.  Support  of  Schools 
California's  Constitution  has  long  recognized  the 
state's  responsibility  for  assisting  its  local,  autonomous 
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school  districts  by  sharing  the  costs  of  instruction.  Cur- 
rent provisions  in  the  Constitution  provide  for  a gen- 
eral school  fund  ’ whose  size  is  determined  by  total 
school  enrollments.  Approximately  $200  is  set  aside 
annually  for  each  full-time  student  or  equivalent 
elementary,  secondary,  junior  college,  or  adult  — and 
each  school  district  is  paid  at  leas;  SI 25  per  student  in 
attendance  each  year,  An  equalization  provision  makes 
p')ssible  higher  payments  to  the  poorer  school  districts. 
Currently  the  ' state  aid’  approximates  a little  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  instructional  costs,  not  including 
capital  outlay. 

Mandatory  School  Attendance 

California  laws  require  full-time  school  attendance 
through  high  school  graduation  or  until  the  age  of  18, 
At  the  age  of  16,  however,  part-time  attendance  is  per- 
mitted at  the  rate  of  3 hours  per  day  if  the  young  person 
is  unemployed  or  4 hours  per  week  if  employed. 

Free  Tuition 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  any  segment  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools.  Through  high  school  (kinder- 
garten through  the  12th  grade),  all  instructional  sup- 
plies, including  textbooks,  are  furnished  free  of  charge 
to  all  students.  In  the  1 3th  and  14th  grades  and  in 
classes  for  adults,  however,  books,  paper,  and  similar 
Instructional  essentials  must  be  furnished  by  students. 
Eligibility  for  enrollment  at  any  grade  level  is  dependent 
upon  residence  within  the  respective  school  district 
boundaries,  Through  the  use  of  interdistrict  attendance 
agreements,  students  with  special  needs  may  cross  dis- 
trict boundary  lines  in  order  to  participate  in  specialized, 
area-type  courses  or  curriculums. 

Common  Grade-Level  Organization 

Grade-level  organization  in  the  public  school  system 
normally  is  divided  as  follows: 

^ • elementary 

7^9 vv  . junior  high 

IQ , ] 2 ^ • ?>enior  high 

13-14  ‘ - ^ • junior  college 

A small  number  of  school  districts  are  organized 
under  the  K-8  and  9-12  levels,  but  long-term  trend  has 
been  toward  the  grade-level  breaks  indicated  above.;  In 
some  instances  there  are  "intermediate”  schools  con- 
sisting of  grades  6-7-8  as  a separate  school  organi- 
zation. 

School  Law 

The  public  schools  operate  under  laws  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature.,  These  laws  are  assembled  in  an 
"Education  Code”  that  contains  all  permissible  and  all 
required  conduct  of  local  school  districts,  their  boards 
of  trustees,  their  administrators,  their  teachers,  and  their 
students. 


State  Board  of  Education 
The  determination  of  the  general  policies  for  the 
ijovernment  of  the  public  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
statutory  policies,  is  a function  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  a group  of  10  citizens  appointed  for  four- 
year  terms  by  the  Governor  w'ith  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  There  exist  no  statutory  quali- 
fications for  State  Board  members.  Traditionally,  the 
Board  is  composed  of  lay  citizens  not  connected  with 
schools  or  colleges. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

The  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  are  contained  as  Title  V,  California 
Administrative  Code,  These  rules  and  regulations  have 
the  effect  of  law  upon  the  operation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
public  school  system. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Administration  of  statutory  policies  and  of  State 
Board  of  Education  policies  is  vested  in  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  elected  on  a nonpartisan 
basis  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  four-year  intervals. 

State  Department  of  Education 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  created 
by  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  administering  pertinent  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations.  To  a large  extent,  the  administrative  func- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  performed 
by  means  of  professional  direction  and  leadership 
rather  than  by  direct  intervention  in  local  school  district 
operations  and  administration. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  composed  of  six 
divisions,  each  with  an  assigned  area  of  responsibility: 
1.  Division  of  Departmental  Administration  (the 
"housekeeping”  unit  that  deals  with  departmental  budg- 
ets, personnel,  research,  etc.) 

,2.  Division  of  Public  School  Administration  (the 
unit  responsible  for  disbursement  of  the  School  Fund  to 
local  school  districts,  school  construction,  surplus  prop- 
erty distribution,  school  districting,  etc.) 

3,  Division  of  Instruction  (containing  all  units  re- 
sponsible for  curriculum,  quality  of  instruction,  etc.) 

4,  Division  of  Higher  Education  (containing  all  units; 
responsible  for  post-high-school  activities  of  the  public 
schools,  accreditation,  teacher  licensure,  etc. ) 

5,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  Services  (the  unit 
responsible  for  state-operated  resident  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  special 
education  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped) 

6,  Division  of  Libraries  (the  State  Library,  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Education) 

County  Education  Offices 

In  each  of  California’s  58  counties  there  exists  a 
"county  schools”  unit  headed  by  a county  superin- 
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tendcnt  of  schools.  These  units  and  personnel  function 
in  an  intermediary  role  between  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  local  school 
districts.  Services  provided  include  curriculum  develop- 
ment, specialized  subject  matter  consultation,  business 
affairs,  and  records.  These  services  are  supported  mainly 
by  the  state,  but  with  some  financial  assistance  by  the 
respective  counties. 

Mandatory  Subject  Matter 

Statutory  requirements  at  the  elementary  school  level 
include  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  begin- 
ning in  the  first  grade.  Not  later  than  the  fourth  grade, 
instruction  must  begin  in  English,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, Beginning  not  later  than  grade  6,  instruction  must 
be  given  in  civics,  a foreign  language,  natural  science, 
and  health.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  instructional  time 
must  be  devoted  to  reading,  writing,  language  study, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  civics. 

General  requirements  for  high  schools  stipulate  that 
there  must  be  included  in  grades  7 to  12  the  following; 

1.  Five  years  of  English 

2.  Twenty  semester  periods  of  American  history 

3.  Twenty  semester  periods  of  world  history  and 
world  geography 

4.  Ten  semester  periods  of  American  government 

5.  Courses  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

6.  Courses  in  fire  prevention 

7.,  Courses  in  physical  education 

8.  Instruction  in  public  safety  and  accident  pre- 
vc  'on 

9,  Instruction  in  manners  and  morals 

10.  Instruction  on  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 

1 1 . Driver  education 

1 2.  Instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  first  aid 
Higher  Education 

Not  a part  of  the  “public  school  system,”  but  a signifi- 
cant part  of  publicly  owned  and  tuition-free  educational 
institutions.  Is  the  extensive  availability  of  separate  units 
of  the  University  of  California,  with  7 major  campuses, 
and  the  units  of  the  State  College  System,  with  15 
campuses. 

The  University  of  California,  enrolling  60,000  stu- 
dents, is  administered  and  controlled  by  a Board  of 
Regents,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  State  College  System,  enrolling  75,000  students, 
is  separately  administered  by  a Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

All  units  of  both  systems  are  financed  directly  through 
grants  by  the  State  Legislature.  Tuition  is  charged  only 
to  nonstate  residents.  The  functions  of  the  two  types 
of  institutions  are  differentiated  by  law,  and  among  such 
differences  is  the  allocation  to  the  university  system  of 
the  sole  right  for  graduate  work  beyond  the  master’s 
degree  level. 


Size  of  Schools 

Enrollments  In  individual  schools  vary  widely,  but 
the  current  averages  approximate  the  following: 

Elemental^' 300-  450 

Junior  high  800-1300 

Senior  high ........1300-1800 

Junior  college  ......................  J 600-2200 

Certification  of  Teachers 

All  persons  who  render  professional  services  within 
the  public  schools  must  be  licensed  by  the  state.  The 
licensure  system  recognizes  four  general  areas  of  such 
professional  services:  instruction,  specialized  nonteach- 
ing services,  supervision,  and  administration. 

Collegiate  institutions  preparing  students  for  these 
professional  services  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  by  the  regional  accrediting  association. 
The  licensure  system  recognizes  the  variety  of  pro- 
fessional services  and  the  variety  of  preparation  essential 
to  render  such  services.  Vocational  education  services, 
as  all  other  specialized  services,  are  integrated  within 
the  single,  total  licensure  system.  With  few  exceptions, 
one  year  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level  is  required  of 
all  regular  teachers. 

Length  of  School  Year 

The  public  schools  in  California  must  be  in  session 
a minimum  of  175  days  each  year. 

Summer  School  Sessions 

Many  elementary  schools,  the  majority  of  high  schuol 
districts,  and  most  junior  colleges  operate  a summer 
school  program  of  approximately  6 weeks.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1961,  195  high  school  districts  alone  provided 
programs  for  226,546  students,  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  sessions. 

At  an  increasing  rate,  the  summer  session  programs 
permit  youth  to  broaden  their  subject  matter  experience, 
in  addition  to  receiving  remedial  assistance  in  certain 
subject-matter  areas.  In  the  summer  of  1961,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  more  than  100,000  enrollments  in 
the  applied  arts  of  business,  homemaking,  and  industrial 
education. 

Accreditation 

A program  of  accreditation  for  high  sc^ools  and 
junior  colleges  exists  within  the  state.  The  Western 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  a successor  to  the 
Western  College  Association,  has  overall  accreditation 
responsibilities.  Special  units  within  this  organization 
undertake  tlie  responsibilities  for  high  school,  junior 
college,  and  four-year  college  accreditation.  The  policy 
boards  for  accreditation  of  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges  contain  representation  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  addition,  each  “visiting  com- 
mittee” has,  by  policy,  a representative  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 


Accreditation  for  teacher  education  purposes,  includ- 
ing vocational  education,  is  conducted  through  the 
means  of  a special  Committee  on  Accreditation,  created 
and  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  This  com- 
mittee contains  within  its  membership  the  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education. 

The  Program  of  Vocational  Education 

In  1960  a Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  created  by 
the  California  Legislature  to  study  the  public  schools, 
identified  the  desired  goals  of  public  education  and  in 
eluded  among  these  goals  the  following  statement: 

The  strength  of  our  culture  depends  upon  indi- 
viduals who  are  competent  to  fulfill  the  essential 
occupations.  It  is  an  important  function  of  the 
schools  to  develop  the  competence  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  jobs  of  society  — the  jobs  of  the  work 
world,  in  the  cultural  world,  in  the  physical  world, 
in  engineering,  in  merchandising,  in  medicine,  in 
law,  in  teaching,  and  in  all  the  other  various  areas. 

This  avowed  purpose  of  the  public  schools  in  California 
has  long  been  accepted  and  endorsed.  The  degree  of 
attainment,  however,  has  varied  from  school  to  school 
and  from  year  to  year.  Although  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment has  not  been  universal,  the  achievements 
have  been  consistent  and  significant. 

Definition 

Vocational  education,  as  a general  term,  is  con- 
sidered in  California  to  be  that  part  of  the  total  pro- 
gram of  education  that  deals  specifically  and  in  an 
organized,  systematic  manner  with  the  acquisition  of 
skills,  understandings,  attitudes,  and  abilities  that  are 
necessary  for  entry  upon  and  successful  progress  within 
an  occupation.  For  certain  occupations  such  attainment 
requires  years  of  collegiate  preparation.  Other  occu- 
pations may  demand  far  less  formalized  training. 

Vocational  education,  as  a descriptive  term  in  Cali- 
fornia, applies  solely  to  the  preparation  for  occupations 
that  can  be  achieved  through  the  high  schools,  the 
Junior  colleges,  and  the  adult  classes  that  are  a part  of 
California’s  public  school  system. 

Aim 

Vocational  education  has  as  its  controlling  purpose 
the  preparation  of  persons  for  useful  employment.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  two  distinct  groups  of 
people  — those  who  are  already  employed  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  initial  employment. 

Scope 

Vocational  education  encompasses  all  the  various 
occupations  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  homemaking, 
business,  distributive,  industry,  public  service,  trade, 
and  technical  areas.. 


Where  Offered 

Vocational  education  is  provided  to  young  persons 
who  arc  enrolled  full  time  in  regular  classes  in  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges.  It  is  also  provided  on  a 
part-time  basis  to  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  in  adult  education  or  extension 
classes. 

Esscnhal  Characteristics 

Vocational  education  is  always  specific.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, a program  of  vocational  education  should  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

1.  The  program  is  directly  related  to  employment 
opportunities. 

2.  The  content  of  the  courses  is  based  upon  periodic 
analyses  of  the  occupations  for  which  the  training  is 
being  given. 

3.  The  courses  for  a specific  occupation  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  various  occupational  groups  concerned, 

4.  The  facilities  and  equipment  used  in  instruction 
arc  comparable  to  those  found  in  the  particular  occu- 
pation. 

The  conditions  under  which  instruction  is  given  | 
duplicate  as  nearly  as  possible  desirable  conditions  in  the 
occupation  itself  and  at  the  same  time  provide  effective 
learning  situations. 

6.  The  length  of  the  teaching  periods  and  the  total 
hours  of  instruction  are  determined  by  the  requirements 

of  the  occupation  and  the  needs  of  the  students.  v 

7.  Training  in  a particular  occupation  or  occupa-  1 
tional  area  is  carried  to  the  point  of  developing  market-  I 
able  skills,  abilities,  understandings,  attitudes,  work 
habits,  and  appreciations  sufficient  to  enable  the  trainee  [ 
to  obtain  and  hold  a job. 

8. :  Classes  arc  scheduled  at  hours  and  during  seasons 
convenient  to  the  cnrollecs, 

9.  Instruction  is  offered  only  to  persons  who  want, 
need,  and  can  profit  from  it  occupationally, 

10.  The  teachers  are  competent  in  the  occupation 
for  which  they  arc  giving  instruction  and  possess  ade- 
quate professional  qualifications  for  teaching. 

1 1 . Vocational  guidance,  including  effective  followup 
of  all  students  who  finish  oi  drop  out  of  a course,  is  an 
integral  and  continuing  part  of  the  program. 

12.  Continuous  research  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program. 

An  Integral  Part  of  the  Total 

Education  Program 

Vocational  education  is  not  considered  to  be  some- 
thing apart  from  the  total  program  of  education.  It 
does  not  take  the  place  of  general  education.  Instead,  ' 
it  supplements  and  enhances  general  education  for  stu- 
dents who  want  training  for  a chosen  occupation.  Voca- 
tional education  is  but  a part  — an  important  part  — of 
a well-balanced,  total  school  program.  It  is  part  of  a 
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I ^vclI-roundcd  program  of  studies  aimed  at  developing 
I competent  workers  and  recognizing  that  the  American 
I worker  must  also  be  competent  economically,  socially, 
f emotionally,  physically,  intellectually,  and  civically. 

i Administration 

I Vocational  education,  just  as  all  other  phases  of  the 
I total  program  of  public  school  education  in  California, 

I is  organized,  conducted,  and  administered  by  local 

I school  districts  in  conformance  with  the  provisions  of 
I the  Education  Code  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
I the  State  Board  of  Education, 

Ftderal  Relationships 

I The  development  of  certain  types  of  vocational  edu- 
r cation  has  long  been  the  concern  of  the  federal  govern- 
j ment.  Beginning  in  1917  with  the  passage  of  the 
J Smith-Hughes  Act,  Congress  has  approved  a series  of 
? supportive  measures  for  the  further  development  of 
i vocational  education.  All  federal  assistance  has  been 
! based  upon  two  fundamental  ideas:  (1)  that  vocational 
education  is  in  the  national  interest  and  is  essential  to 
i the  national  welfare,  and  (2)  that  federal  funds  are 

I necessary  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  states  in  making 

adequate  provisions  for  such  training. 

Continuously  since  1917,  with  the  acceptance  by  the 
I California  Legislature  of  federal  aid  for  certain  types  of 
I vocational  education,  California  public  schools  have 
I'  been  recipients  of  both  federal  and  state  funds  appro- 
J printed  for  certain  specific  patterns  of  occupational 
\ preparation,  Although  influenced  by  federal  aid  for 
; certain  types  of  vocational  education,  California’s  pro- 
gram  of  vocational  education  has  not  been  limited  to 
: federally  aided  phases  of  vocational  instruction. 

> At  the  Junior  High  School  Level 
^ It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  junior  high  school 
. becomes  the  initial  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  to 
experience  instruction  in  applied  arts  subject  matter  on 
a departmentalized  basis.  The  characteristic  California 
. junior  high  school  requires  all  boys  to  enroll  in  in- 
dustrial arts  for  from  1 to  2 years,  and  all  girls  to  enroll 
in  nonvocational  homcmaking  education  for  a similar 
period  of  time.  Metropolitan  junior  high  schools  often 
provide  considerable  olTcrings  in  "general  agricultu.c,” 
and,  at  an  increasing  rate,  more  and  more  junior  high 
schools  arc  providing  for  the  learning  of  basic  business 
• skills. 

No  vocational  education,  as  strictly  defined,  is  offered 
at  the  junior  high  school  level,  except  that  in  school 
systems  where  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  are  offered  in  the  senior  high  school  to 
which  the  students  will  matriculate,  these  subjects  may 
be  made  available  in  the  ninth  year.; 

At  I hi:  High  School  Level 

California  high  schools  arc  comprehensive  by  nature 
and  in  composition.  Futherruore,  long-prevailing  policy 
and  philosophy  indicate  that  the  public  high  schools 


shall  enroll  and  serve  the  needs  of  all  youth  regardless 
of  color,  creed,  ethnic  origin,  sex,  or  occupational  goal., 
There  exist,  therefore,  no  specialized  "trade”  or  "voca- 
tional” high  schools  in  California.  Early  attempts  to 
operate  and  maintain  specialized  high  schools  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  degree  to  which  California  high  schools  provide 
for  vocational  education  is  determined  by  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  each  institution.  Almost  every  high 
school  serving  a rural  area  offers  vocational  Instruction 
in  agriculture,  Every  high  school  provides  for  some  type 
of  vocational  instruction  serving  the  office  occupations. 
Every  high  school  offers  some  type  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. Every  high  school  provides  homemaking  edu- 
cation. 

The  functional  vocational  nature  of  these  progranis 
varies  considerably.  One  measurement  of  the  vocational 
nature  of  such  programs  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
high  schools  that  offer  programs  that  qualify  under  th 
federal  vocational  acts.  The  following  breakdown  for 
1961  provides  such  a measurement: 

Number  of 

Vocational  Education  High  Schools  Enrollment 


Agriculture 208 . 1 3,924 

Homcmaking  252 50,000 

Distributive  . , 38 829 

Trade  and  industrial  67 ........ . 5,238 


Total  effort  in  the  provision  of  instruction  in  the 
applied  arts  is  another  measurement  of  service  to  occu- 
pational preparation.  The  following  enrollment  and 
percentage  figures  for  1961  classes  not  federally  aided 
indicate  the  extent  of  these  efforts: 


General  Education 

Enrollment 

Percent  of  Total 
High  School 
Enrollment 

Agriculture  

21,000. 

9 

Industrial  arts 

271,000. 

35 

Business 

250,000. 

- 33 

Homcmaking  .; .. ..  . 

•t...... -155,000. 

,,..,...,20 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  tabulations  repre- 

sent  enrollments  in  a single  semester  or  a single  year. 
The  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  experience  such 
instruction  prior  to  graduation  becomes  much  larger 
than  the  above  figures  indicate.  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  87  percent  of  ail  high  school  students 
have  enrolled  m at  least  one  semester  of  business  edu- 
cation prior  to  leaving  high  school, 

Any  analysis  or  assessment  of  vocational  instruction 
at  the  high  school  level  must  consider  the  following 
factors: 

1.  The  extensive  growth  of  junior  colleges  in  Cali- 
fornia has  influenced  the  degree  of  specificity  in  prepar- 
ing high  school  youth  for  job  entry,  The  availability  of 
junior  colleges  has,  without  question,  decreased  the 
emphasis  upon  vocational  education  programs  other 
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than  in  agriculture  and  homemaking  education.  As  an 
increasing  number  and  percentage  of  high  school  stu- 
dents enter  junior  colleges,  it  becomes  convenient  for 
them  to  delay  specific  preparation  for  job  entry. 
This  tendency  is  bolstered  by  the  pressures  upon  the  high 
school  curriculum  for  more  and  more  required  courses. 
The  tendency  is  further  supported  by  the  strategic  ability 
of  the  junior  college,  serving  a larger  geographic  and 
population  area  than  the  high  school,  to  provide  a wider 
array  and  a deeper  emphasis  of  occupational  curricula. 
The  tendency  is  also  supported  by  the  axiom  in  voca- 
tional education  that  specific  job  preparation  is  best 
accomplished  immediately  prior  to  actual  job  entry. 

2.  The  increasing  subject  matter  requirements  for 
high  school  graduation  have  provided  decreasing  oppor- 
tunities for  high  school  youth  to  enroll  in  nonrequired 
courses.  Some  of  these  increased  requirements  are  of 
a legal  nature,  mandated  by  the  State  Legislature,  such 
as  driver  education,  an  added  year  of  social  sciences, 
etc.  Some  other  requirements  are  imposed  by  local 
boards  of  education,  or  dictated  by  parental  pressures. 
The  net  result  is  always  the  same  — less  and  less  time 
within  the  high  school  period  to  enroll  in  nonrequired 
courses. 

3.  The  increasing  specificity  of  curriculum  patterns 
designed  for  students  intending  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  post-hi ^-school  institutions  has  reduced  to  almost 
negligible  amounts  the  options  students  enrolled  in  such 
patterns  have  for  nonrequired  subject  matter. 

4.  Without  question,  the  “postsputnik”  urge  for  in- 
creasing the  academic  subject  matter  requirements  in 
the  public  schools  has  invaded  the  thinking  of  curricu- 
lum designers,  counselors,  administrators,  school  board 
members,  and  parents.  The  insidious  nature  of  this  urge 
has  had  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  expansion  of 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  high  school  level. 

5.  The  reluctance  of  vocational  educators  to  design 
more  modem  curriculums  for  job  entry  has  resulted  in 
the  necessity  for  nonvocational  phases  of  the  applied 
arts  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  occupational  preparation. 
Traditional  dependence  upon  vocational  education 
standards  suggested  in  the  federal  vocational  education 
acts  has  impeded  the  development  of  occupational 
preparation  patterns  that  vary  from  provisions  in  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

6.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  typical  three-year 
high  school,  the  lack  of  specific  “invoices”  for  occupa- 
tional preparation  from  employers,  and  the  rising  age  level 
of  employment  are  factors  that  combine  to  complicate  the 
task  of  vocational  education  at  the  high  school  level. 
In  short,  it  becomes  a very'  difficult  task  to  determine 
the  desired  nature  of  vocational  education  and  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  economical  units  of  such  instruction 
at  the  high  school  level. 

7.  Any  natural  inclinations  to  combine  efforts  and 
needs  for  vocational  education  on  an  area  basis  among 
groups  of  high  schools  are  either  hindered  or  thwarted 
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by  the  presence  of  a junior  college,  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  an  “area”  institution. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  should  the  amount  of  voca- 
tional preparation  at  the  high  school  level  be  measured 
by  that  part  which  is  eligible  for  federal  aid  through  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  In  1961,  for 
example,  41,347  high  school  students  in  565  high 
schools  were  enrolled  in  bookkeeping.  Another  36,466 
were  enrolled  in  shorthand  in  547  high  schools.  It  can- 
not be  ascertained  how  many  of  the  150,218  students 
enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  typing  in  1961  were  taking 
such  a course  for  vocational  purposes,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  great  majority  of  the  43,857  students 
enrolled  in  the  second  year  of  typing  in  563  high  schools 
were  being  vocationally  trained.  None  of  these  occu- 
pationally centered  courses  were  reimbursed  from  voca- 
[ional  education  funds. 

A considerable  growth  of  “work  experience  educa- 
tion” has  taken  place  in  California  high  schools  during 
the  last  10  years.  Nearly  50,000  are  presently  enrolled 
in  such  school-connected  programs,  the  majority  of 
which  are  vocationally  oriented. 

Then,  too,  in  hundreds  of  California  high  schools 
advanced  work  in  the  “industrial  arts”  becomes  voca- 
tional in  nature  and  purpose.  In  certain  instances,  high 
school  programs  in  vocational  education  are  being  con- 
ducted in  a manner  that  matches  all  requirements  for 
federal  aid  except  for  time  requirements.  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  for  job  entry  in  industrial,  service, 
and  distributive  occupations,  but  never  appear  as  statis- 
tical credits  for  vocational  education  under  reporting 
procedures  suggested  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  sufficient  attention 
being  paid  to  providing  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  level.  There  continues  to  be  a dearth  of 
such  offerings  in  many  schools.  Neither  can  it  be  said, 
however,  that  little  or  no  attention  is  being  given  to 
high  school  vocational  education. 

At  the  Junior  College  Level 

The  California  junior  college  was  created  more  than 
50  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  placing  some  missing 
rungs  in  the  educational  ladder.  It  has  proven  to  be  a 
unique  institution,  and  its  popularity  is  universal.  One 
of  the  significant  reasons  for  its  success  and  general 
favor  is  the  function  it  assumes  for  vocational-technical 
education.  This  is  a mission  that  was  assigned  to  the 
junior  college  in  California  statutes  many  years  ago, 
and  it  continues  to  be  a significant  purpose  in  more 
recently  adopted  statutes  that  determine  the  allocation 
of  functions  among  all  of  the  publicly  supported,  post- 
high-school,  educational  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  state  statutes  prescribe  that  the  “course  of  study 
for  two-year  junior  colleges  shall  be  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  pupils  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades 
and  may  include  courses  of  instruction  designed  to 
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I prepare  for  admission  to  the  upper  division  of  higher 
I institutions  of  learning  and  such  other  courses  of  in- 
I struction  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  agricultural, 
I commercial,  homemaking,  industrial,  and  other  voca- 
I tions.  ...” 

{Under  a statutory  ^Master  Plan  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion” adopted  in  1960,  the  assignment  of  responsibility 
to  the  public  junior  college  includes  “instruction  through 
I but  not  beyond  the  fourteenth  grade  level  including, 
f but  not  limited  to,  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a) 
I standard  collegiate  courses  for  transfer  to  higher  in- 

I stitutions,  (b)  vocational-technical  fields  leading  to  em- 
I ployment,  and  (c)  general,  or  libera!  arts  courses.” 

I The  junior  college  in  California  has  long  been 
I recognized  as  the  repository  for  a wide  array  of  occu- 
I pational  preparation  programs.  Many  of  such  programs 
I are  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  federal-state  funds  for 
\ vocational  education.  Although  post-high-school  in 
: natore,  approved  vocational  education  programs  in 
1 junior  colleges  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
; federal  acts  since  such  programs  are  not  designed  or 
I conducted  for  baccalaureate  degree  purposes. 

: At  least  25  percent  of  all  enrollment,  the  course 

i offering,  the  faculty,  and  the  facilities  of  California 
r junior  colleges  are  devoted  to  occupation-oriented  cur- 
^ riculums  leading  to  immediate  job  placement  or  im- 
I provement  of  job  performance.  These  vary  from 
I short,  concentrated  programs  to  the  full  two-year  pro- 
I grams.  They  involve  both  men  and  women  students, 
I they  are  offered  day  and  evening,  and  they  cover  all 
I recognized  occupational  areas  that  can  be  prepared 
j for  in  2 or  less  years  of  post-high-school  training. 

I All  junior  colleges  are  comprehensive  in  composition 
f and  purpose.  A few,  because  of  location,  become  some- 
I what  specialized.  Each  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
. an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  that  requires  the  completion 
1 of  60  semester  hours  of  course  work,  the  majority  of 
I which  is  in  the  major  area  of  study.  Many  occupational 
I preparation  areas  lend  themselves  to  the  Associate  of 
: Arts  degree  program,  especially  such  occupations  as  are 
. of  a technical  or  semiprofessional  nature.  Other  occu- 
pational preparation  programs  are  of  such  duration  or 
; such  composition  that  they  have  no  affinity  or  relation- 
I ship  to  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree. 

' The  junior  colleges  in  California,  with  67  now  in 
: operation  and  several  others  authorized,  admit  high 
school  graduates  or  non-high-school  graduates  who  can 
profit  from  the  instruction  offered.  Tuition-free,  the 
: California  junior  college  is  intended  to  be  a community 
institution.  Enrollments  in  extension  and/or  adult 
classes  exceed  those  of  full-time  day  students. 

The  laws,  policies,  and  traditions  combine  to  preclude 
the  development  of  any  California  junior  college  into  a 
four-year  institution.  No  California  junior  college  has 
ever  evolved  into  a four-year  college. 

The  typical  junior  college  offers  a wide  variety  of 
business  education  curriculums,  preparing  youth  and 


adults  for  the  office,  the  service,  and  the  distributive 
occupations.  Preparation  of  technicians  is  a significant 
part  of  the  curriculums.  Programs  in  practical  nursing, 
cosmetology,  dental  assisting,  and  electronic  data  proc- 
essing operate  side  by  side  with  training  programs  for 
machinists,  auto  mechanics,  draftsmen,  and  police 
science. 

Through  a system  of  interdistrict  agreements,  some 
junior  colleges  specialize  in  certain  occupational  prepa- 
ration programs;  other  junior  colleges  concentrate  in 
different  offerings.  Covering  a large  geographical  or 
population  area  at  the  outset,  these  interdistrict  agree- 
ments permit  enlarged  regional  or  area  training  services. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  “area”  vocational 
education  programs  at  the  junior  college  level,  another 
type  of  “area”  service  is  provided  at  an  increasing  rate 
by  junior  colleges  for  high  school  students.  Again, 
through  interdistrict  and  intradistrict  arrangements,  a 
junior  college  may  make  available  its  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities  for  the  use  of  1 1th-  and  12th-grade  high 
school  students,  who  are  transported  from  the  high 
schools  to  the  central  junior  college  facility  for  labo- 
ratory and/or  shop  experience  in  vocational  education. 
This  dual  area  usage  of  the  junior  college  vocational 
education  facilities  provides  for  a wider  variety  of  occu- 
pational preparation  opportunities,  for  greater  depth  of 
specific  training,  for  more  extensive  equipment,  and  for 
a more  specialized  staff  than  would  be  possible  under 
other  arrangements. 

At  the  Adult  Level 

Classes  for  adults  are  maintained  in  connection  with 
day  or  evening  high  schools  and  day  or  evening  junior 
colleges,  with  80  percent  of  the  state’s  high  school  and 
junior  college  districts  maintaining  such  programs  in 
year-round  operation.  Classes  for  adults,  as  is  the 
situation  for  other  levels  of  the  public  school  system, 
are  jointly  financed  by  state  and  local  funds,  are  locally 
administered  and  controlled,  and  are  tuition  free.  At 
any  one  time  in  the  school  year  nearly  500,000  adults 
will  be  attending  classes.  In  any  one  year  more  than  a 
million  enrollments  will  have  taken  place.  At  least  50 
percent  of  all  enrollments  and  course  offerings  are 
based  upon  occupational  needs.  Courses  are  designed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  individuals  within  their  own  commu- 
nities. They  vary  from  highly  sophisticated,  scientific 
content  for  employed  workers  in  technical  occupations 
to  basic  skill  development  for  the  unemployed.  The 
range  is  wide,  and  the  offerings  are  extensive.  Whenever 
classes  for  adults  qualify  under  the  federal  acts  for  voca- 
tional education,  excess  costs  are  reimbursed  from 
federal-state  funds  for  vocational  education  in  a manner 
similar  to  arrangements  for  all-day  classes. 

Use  of  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds 

California  has  always  made  full  use  of  federal  funds 
available  for  vocational  education.  State-level  appropri- 
ations originally  matched  federal  funds  on  a dollar-for- 
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dollar  basis,  but  in  recent  years  the  increase  in  federal 
funds  has  been  matched  by  a combination  of  state  and 
local  district  funds.  Currently  the  ratio  in  matching  all 
federal  allocations  is  approximately  one-third  state  and 
two-thirds  local. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  state-level  voca- 
tional education  staff,  federal  funds  are  used  to  assist 
local  school  districts  with  the  conduct  of  operating 
programs.  This  assistance  is  described  as  follows: 

1,  Reimbursement  to  the  cooperating  local  school 
districts  of  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  excess  costs 
that  accrue  to  the  development  and  operation  of  qualify- 
ing vocational  education  programs.  Excess  costs  may 
consist  of  the  following  categories  of  expenditures. 

a.  Salaries  of  teachers 

b.  Salaries  of  coordinators,  supervisors,  or  directors 

c. :  Travel  expenses  for  above-mentioned  staff  mem- 
bers and  for  advisory  committee  members 

1,  Reimbursement  to  the  cooperating  local  school 
districts  of  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
ci}uipment  acquisitions. 

3,  Partial  to  full  support  of  research  and  studies  con- 
ducted at  the  local  level. 

4.  Partial  to  full  support  of  pilot  or  experimental 
programs  of  instruction. 

Any  school  district  meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments included  in  the  state  plan  for  specific  vocational 
education  programs  is  eligible  for  reimbursement.  There 
are  individual  formulas  for  the  allocation  of  each  seg- 
ment of  the  funds,  but  local  schools  are  not  guaranteed 
specific  sums.  Maximums  fixed  by  such  formulas  are 
never  exceeded,  but  there  are  no  minimums  because  of 
the  policy  to  recognize  all  applications.  When  funds 
are  not  sufficient  to  honor  the  formula-producing  alloca- 
tions, a system  of  negative  proration  is  used. 

The  detailed  procedures  of  qualification  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  occupational  categories,  but  the  essential 
ingredients  are  as  follows: 

1,  A written  agreement  is  exchanged  between  the 
local  school  district  and  appropriate  members  of  the 
vocational  education  staff  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

2,  The  written  agreement  descriccs  the  extent  or 
character  of  program  to  be  conducted  and  includes  a 
statement  of  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

3,  A final  written  report  is  submitted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  program  (end  of  year ).  giving  accomplish- 
ments, certain  statistical  information,  and  qualifications 
of  instructors. 

4,  A final  certified  application  for  payment  is  sub- 
mitted, 

5,  Approval  of  the  application  for  payment  is  made 
by  an  appropriate  Department  of  Education  staff 
member. 

Allocations  to  local  school  districts,  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  school  year,  arc  keyed  to  the 


“teacher  unit,”  although  the  factors  of  “excess  cost”  are 
included  in  each  formula.  In  1960-61  these  formulas 
produced  the  following  averages  for  instructional  pro- 
grams: 

Full-Time  Students 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  , . $1,000 

Distributive  education  650 

Vocational  homemaking  education  <.....  700 

Trade  and  industrial  education  .... 650 

Part-Time  Adult  or  Extension  Classes 

Vocational  homemaking  education  (per  class)  $ 20 
Trade  and  industrial  education . . , (per  class)  140 

The  practice  of  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  50 
percent  of  excess  costs  is  based  upon  the  following 
theory.  The  state  and  the  local  school  district  share  at 
approximately  a 50-50  ratio  the  costs  of  instruction  in 
all  subject  matter  areas.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a 
similar  ratio  should  exist  in  the  support  of  vocational 
instruction.  If  the  requirements  for  qualifying  voca- 
tional instruction  entail  expenses  beyond  the  normal 
costs  of  other  class  work,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
state  and/or  federal  funds  should  be  used  to  compen- 
sate for  50  percent  of  the  additional  instructional  costs. 

Other  than  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Title  VIII  program,  use  of  federal  and/or  state  voca- 
tional education  funds  for  equipment  purchase  has  been 
generally  discouraged. 
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Vocational  Guidance  j 

The  Department  of  Education  contains  a unit,  identi-  | 
fied  as  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  that  ! 
provides  consultation,  leadership,  and  supervision  serv- 
ices for  guidance  and  counseling.  This  unit  was  first  ! 
formed  to  emphasize  vocational  guidance  and  occupa- 
tional information,  and  it  was  financed  through  the  use  j 
of  vocational  education  funds.  The  services  of  the  unit  j 
were  later  broadened,  and  vocational  funds  were  with- 
drawn from  it.,  support.  Today  it  performs  as  a depart-  I 
ment-wide  service  unit  for  aM  grade  levels  and  in  all 
areas  of  pupil  personnel  work,  including  vocational 
guidance. 

Recognizing  the  extreme  difficulty  in  developing 
currently  authoritative  occupational  information,  an  N 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  State  Department  J 
of  Employment  whereby  “occupational  briefs”  are 
widely  and  continually  distributed  to  local  school  coun- 
selors, At  present  the  series  of  such  “occupational 
briefs”  exceeds  300  separate  descriptions.  These  briefs, 
based  sometimes  on  statewide  information,  and  at  other 
times  on  regional  or  area  needs,  have  general  and 
practical  usage  within  the  schools. 

The  matter  of  adequate  vocational  guidance,  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  a critical  problem.  With  a current 
ratio  of  approximately  1 full-time  counselor  to  500 
students  at  the  high  school  level,  together  with  the 
complexity  of  the  task  itself,  a situation  of  inadequacy  of 
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p occupational  information  and  vocational  guidance  is 
P quite  evident.  At  present  California  high  schools  are 
W reaching  for  a ratio  of  1 counselor  to  300  students. 

» Even  when  this  ratio  is  attained,  the  complete  task  of 

p vocational  guidance  will  remain  unmet. 

i Advisory  Committees 

The  use  of  local  representative  advisory  committees 
is  traditional  and  almost  universal  in  all  areas  of  voca- 
^ tional  education  — in  agricultural,  business  and  distrib- 
^ utive,  homemak»ng,  and  trade  and  technical  education, 

I Some  advisory  committees  are  continuing  in  nature; 
others  are  used  for  short  durations  of  time.  Some  are 
general  in  nature;  others  are  for  specific  purposes. 
Tested  experience  over  many  years  of  operation  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  representative  local  advisory 
committees.  When  properly  conceived,  organized,  and 
used,  they  become  indispensable  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  local  programs  of  vocational  education. 

Statewide  advisory  committees  are  also  traditionally 
a part  of  normal  operations.  In  most  cases,  however, 
such  committees  are  appointed  for  specialized  purposes 
and  for  short  periods  of  time.  In  only  a few  instances 
are  there  any  continuing  statewide  advisory  committees. 
There  has  never  existed,  nor  does  there  now,  a general, 
statewide  advisory  committee  for  the  total  program  of 
H vocational  education. 

I Cooperation  With  Other  State  Agencies 

I In  full  recognition  that  other  governmental  agencies 
I have  interest  in  and  some  shared  responsibility  for  edu- 
I cation  and  training,  systematic  means  have  been  de- 
I veloped  to  foster  communication  and  cooperation 
I among  them.  Within  the  state,  the  Department  of 

1 Industrial  Relations  contains  units  with  legal  responsi- 
bilities for  the  supervision  of  wages  and  hours  in  em- 
ployment, of  apprenticeship,  and  of  laws  affecting  the 
I employment  of  minors.  The  State  Department  of  Em- 
I ployment  has  responsibilities  for  the  recruitment,  place- 
I ment,  and  orderly  deployment  of  the  work  force.  Two 
\ interdepartmental  committees,  continuing  in  nature, 

I assist  in  coordinating  the  activities  of  these  govern- 
f mental  units.  One  such  committee  is  identified  as  the 
I Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Youth  Employment, 

I composed  of  four  representatives  of  each  of  the  Depart- 
] ments  of  Education,  Employment,  and  Industrial  Re- 
; lations.  Another  such  device  for  communication  and 
coordination  is  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
; Skill  Development.  Each  of  these  committees  contains 
; representation  of  the  vocational  education  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  within  the  program  of 
vocational  education  to  make  full  use  of  the  specialized 
services  of  other  governmental  units.;  This  “division  of 
labor’*  seems  desirable  since  the  total  task  of  anticipating 
; training  needs,  recruitment  of  students,  design  of  train- 
ing patterns,  training  itself,  placement,  and  followup 


becomes  increasingly  complicated.  While  locally  oper- 
ated vocational  education  programs  have  always  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  such  matters  as  determination 
of  needs,  recruitment,  and  placement,  more  and  more 
dependence  is  being  placed  upon  these  kinds  of  services 
available  through  the  State  Department  of  Employment. 

Preparation  of  Vocational  Teachers 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  responsibility  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  vocational  instruction  has  been 
allocated  to  the  state  university  and  the  state  colleges.  In 
fact,  all  vocational  teachers  are  prepared  through 
participation  of  such  institutions.  In  order  to  assist 
in  this  activity,  and  in  order  to  maintain  essential  stand- 
ards of  quality  in  vocational  teacher  preparation,  two 
devices  arc  used: 

1.  A series  of  contractual  agreements  are  made  with 
teacher  preparation  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of 
specialized  staff  and  services  for  vocational  teacher  prep- 
aration. These  contractual  agreements  involve  the  use 
of  vocational  education  funds  for  the  support  of  excess 
costs  involved. 

2,  Certain  state  vocational  education  staff  members 
are  assigned,  both  by  location  and  by  responsibility,  to 
coordinate  and  assist  in  the  teacher  preparation  process. 
Some  of  this  service  is  performed  by  staff  located  at 
headquarters,  and  some  by  staff  located  on  the  campuses 
of  the  colleges. 

Although  the  state  vocational  education  staff  has  not 
abrogated  its  responsibility  for  teacher  training,  this 
function  has  been  allocated  more  and  more  to  the 
teacher  education  institutions.  Through  the  use  of  de- 
tailed contractual  agreements  between  the  cooperating 
teacher  education  institutions  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  together  with  continual  attention  upon  the 
accreditation  process,  satisfactory  patterns  of  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  and  placement  have  been 
attained. 

In  all  cases,  minimum  requirements  for  vocational 
teacher  competence,  as  delineated  in  the  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education,  are  recognized  in  certification 
requirements,  in  subject  matter  coverage,  in  practice 
teaching,  and  in  occupational  background.  An  essential, 
long-recognized,  and  uniformly  accepted  requisite  for 
any  vocational  education  teacher  is  subject  matter 
competence.  In  certain  areas  such  subject  matter 
competence  can  be  obtained  only  through  years  of  oc- 
cupational experience,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the 
trades.  In  other  areas,  a satisfactory  depth  of  subject 
matter  coverage  in  a college  is  acceptable,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  phases  of  agricultural  or  homemaking 
education. 

The  State  Vocational  Education  Staff 

The  professional  staff  assigned  the  state-level  leadership 
and  supervision  of  vocational  education  comprises  an 
integral  unit  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  in  the  State 
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Department  of  Education.  It  is  organized  into  four 
units,  designated  as  bureaus,  with  a bureau  chief  head- 
ing the  functions  of  agricultural  education,  business 
education,  homemaking  education,  and  industrial  edu- 
cation; collectively  it  is  known  as  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Section.  This  staff  operates  under  the  general 
leadership  of  a State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
who  reports  to  an  Associate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  vocational  education  staff  is  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  all  areas  of  public  school  curriculums  involving 
the  applied  arts.  These  include  other  than  vocational 
education  subject  matter  areas.  For  example,  all  phases 
of  industrial  education  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  including  industrial  arts 
education,  industrial  technician  education,  preengineer- 
ing education,  as  well  as  vocational  industrial  education. 
The  vocational  education  staff,  therefore,  is  supported 
by  both  federal  vocational  education  funds  and  state 
funds.  A consultant  for  industrial  arts,  for  example,  is 
supported  exclusively  by  state  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  a supervisor  of  apprenticeship  training  is  sup- 
ported by  both  federal  and  state  vocational  education 
funds.  The  entire  staff  is  in  civil  service  status.  Selec- 
tion and  screening  is  done  by  the  state  agency  that  per- 
forms such  services  for  all  state  personnel. 

The  size  of  the  state  has  influenced  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  total  professional  staff  of  some  60  persons. 
Branch  offices  are  located  in  “regions"  of  the  state  so 
that  services  may  be  close  to  the  operating  programs  and 
maximum  travel  economies  may  be  obtained.  In  all 
cases  the  branch  offices  include  staff  members  from  the 
several  bureaus. 

The  general  organization  of  the  vocational  education 
staff  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page. 

Vocational  Education  in  Private  Schools 

Private  schools  of  many  types  abound  in  California. 
At  least  150  separate  schools  specialize  in  preparation 
for  a wide  array  of  occupations  from  commercial  art, 
aircraft,  barber,  and  business  to  photography,  nursing, 
radio,  secretarial,  and  watchmaking.  For  the  most  part, 
these  schools  serve  post-high-school  training  needs  at 
less  than  the  baccalaureate  level. 

All  private  schools  in  California  that  award  diplomas 
or  certificates  of  achievement  are  subject  to  review  and 
appraisal  by  a special  unit  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  State  licensure  is  not  required.  Thousands 
of  persons  receive  occupational  preparation  through 
these  private  institutions  each  year. 

Vocational  Education  in  Business 
and  Industry 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  prepared  for  occupations  through  training 
programs  conducted  by  business  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, the  significance  of  this  contribution  to  vocational 


education  in  California  requires  that  such  programs  be 
mentioned.  During  the  past  20  years  private  business 
and  industrial  concerns  have  come  to  accept  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  participating  in  and  contributing 
to  job  preparation.  In  almost  every  such  case,  however, 
the  training  programs  are  keyed  to  and  meshed  with  I 
the  programs  of  vocational  education  offered  through 
the  public  schools. 

Training  and  Retraining  ; 

Current  emphasis  upon  training  and  retraining  as  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  re-  -. 
quires  a different  educational  approach.  Although  Cali- 
fornia’s problem  of  unemployment  is  no  less  than  that 
of  most  other  states,  the  fact  that  it  is  no  worse  is  due, 
to  a large  extent,  to  the  long-existing,  wide  array  of 
vocational  education  opportunities  available  to  the  work 

force  in  the  state.  | 

The  past  30  years  have  witnessed  a series  of  abrupt  j 
and  complex  changes  that  have  produced  prodigious  | 
and  invigorating  influences  upon  California’s  economy. 

A great  depression,  a World  War,  a postwar  readjust- 
ment period,  another  war,  and  a series  of  bulges  and  re- 
cessions in  the  economy;  an  in-migration  of  population 
unmatched  in  the  history  of  the  world;  the  change  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy;  the  develop- 
ment of  vast  enterprises  of  aircraft  production,  ship- 
building. electronics,  and  missiles;  ponderous  efforts  to 
build  roads,  hospitals,  and  schools  — all  these  have 
happened  to  California,  and  more.  ; 

It  is  surprising  that,  with  all  of  these  amazing  changes, 
only  minor  disruptions  have  occurred  in  the  orderly 
deployment  of  California’s  work  force.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  one  of  the  most  significant  influences  in  ’ 
the  orderly  absorption  of  this  series  of  shock  waves  in 
the  economy  of  the  state  has  been  the  continual  and  , 
extensive  contribution  of  the  public  schools  in  the  area  j 
of  assisting  people  to  acquire  an  ever-expanding  array  ; 
of  work  skills. 

Past  Experience 

During  World  War  II,  California  public  schools 
enrolled  more  than  a million  persons  in  specific  defense-  ^ 
connected  occupational  training.  New  workers  were  | 
prepared  by  the  thousands  for  shipyard  and  aircraft  ; 
production  jobs.  Other  thousands  of  job  holders  were  | 
retrained  for  higher  priority  skills.  This  one  effort  ac-  I 
counted  for  one-seventh  of  all  the  persons  trained  I 
for  the  war  effort  by  the  schools  of  the  entire  nation.  f: 

Then,  following  World  War  II,  came  the  necessity  ' 
of  adjusting  the  skills  of  the  work  force,  including  thou- , 
sands  of  returning  veterans,  to  California’s  new  econ- , 
omy.  Again  the  schools  were  called  upon  to  make  1 1 
extreme  efforts,  and  in  1947  no  less  than  674,000  |j 
persons  were  enrolled  in  adult  courses  that  were  or- 
ganized, for  the  most  part,  to  serve  the  readjustment 
needs  of  the  economy. 
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These  are  examples  of  two  powerful,  forced-draft 
efforts,  accomplished  within  a span  of  40  years  of  con- 
sistent ceaseless  effort  upon  the  part  of  California’s 
public  schools  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  the  state’s 
manpower. 

Recent  Experience 

With  the  changing  of  job  requirements  at  an  acceler- 
ated speed  during  the  past  few  y:ars,  and  with  the 
shifting  of  the  industrial  economy  to  new  activities  and 
new  enterprises,  increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
training  and  retraining  of  both  employed  and  unem- 
ployed workers.  In  1961  more  than  4,300  separate 
classes  were  conducted  for  employed  workers  who  were 
either  apprentices  or  journeymen-craftsmen.  These 
classes  varied  from  automotive  mechanics  to  welding. 
They  included  more  than  3,000  journeymen  in  the 
aircraft  industry,  4,000  journeymen  auto  mechanics, 
6,500  apprentice  carpenters,  4,000  drafting  craftsmen, 
4,200  electrical  apprentices,  3,700  plumbing  and  pipe- 
fitting apprentices,  and  30,000  technicians.  All  of  these 
classes  were  conducted  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
through  the  means  of  classes  for  adults  organized  by 
high  schools  or  junior  colleges. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  recent  and  current 
activity  in  the  area  of  training  and  retraining.  The 
record  in  the  area  of  business  occupations  is  just  as  ex- 
tensive. Enrolled  during  1961  in  some  3,600  separate 
classes  were  more  than  125,000  adults  who  had  as  their 
purpose  the  improvement  of  their  skills  for  jobs  they 
already  held  or  the  addition  of  skills  essential  for  new 
or  different  jobs. 

Current  Activity 

The  pace  of  the  past  few  years  seems  to  be  quicken- 
ing. Special,  unique  programs  have  been  established 
for  preparing  unemployed  persons  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. These  are  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  classes 
created  and  maintained  for  employed  workers  who  must 
acquire  new  skills,  new  knowledge,  and  new  under- 
standings necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  job  compe- 
tence. The  advent  of  federal  aid  for  these  efforts  makes 
possible  the  development  of  many  new  programs  of 
instruction  heretofore  too  costly  or  too  complex  for 
local  schools  to  operate  without  additional  financial 
assistance. 

Policy 

The  ability  of  the  schools  to  absorb  the  increasing 
requirements  for  vocational  instruction  seems  obvious, 
especially  when  additional  financial  assistance  is  avail- 


able. It  will  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  policy 
within  the  state  will  be  to  administer,  coordinate,  de- 
velop, and  operate  all  federally  aided  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  through  the  existing  staff  organizations 
at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  Insofar  as  possible 
and  appropriate,  this  will  be  accomplished  through  the 
facilities  of  the  public  schools. 

This  policy  is  based  upon  the  fact  California  is 
blessed  with  the  most  extensive  and  (he  most  modern 
public  schools  to  be  found  any  place  in  the  world.  Its 
educational  structure  both  permits  and  encourages  wide 
flexibility  in  meeting  any  known  training  need.  Its 
time-tested  adult  education  program,  its  system  of  junior 
colleges,  its  broad-based  teacher  licensure  structure, 
and  its  high  degree  of  local  autonomy  — all  combine 
to  make  its  facilities  and  programs  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  state. 

Summary 

California  is  a big  state,  and  all  of  its  essential  services 
are  sizable.  For  a number  of  years  its  program  of 
public  school  education  has  enrolled  the  largest  number 
of  pupils  among  all  the  other  states.  The  people  of  this 
relatively  young  state  have  been  generous  in  their  sup- 
port of  public  education.  Innovations  in  both  the  pro- 
gram structure  and  its  tax  base  have  not  been  hindered 
by  tradition  or  precedent.  It  follows,  then,  that  its 
program  of  vocational  education  is  extensive. 

The  preceding  description  of  vocational  education  in 
California  is,  no  doubt,  colored  by  provincial  pride  and 
Influenced  by  its  accomplishment  and  its  magnitude. 
It  must  be  specified  that  this  description,  although 
accurate,  has  not  included  an  assessment  of  difficulties, 
failures,  frustrations,  deterrents,  and  other  problems 
that  abound  in  a complex  of  this  nature.  An  objective, 
adequate  appraisal  of  the  manner  in  which  the  program 
matches  the  total  needs  of  the  state  would  require  treat- 
ment more  extensive  than  even  this  abridged  description 
of  its  salient  features.  This  descriptive  statement,  there- 
fore, must  include  the  stipulation  that  no  part  of  the 
program  and  no  part  of  the  setting  in  which  it  operates 
are  flawless.  There  exist  strengths  and  weaknesses  that 
vary  from  school  to  school  and  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  corrective  adjustments  that  need  to  be  made. 
There  are  new  practices  that  need  to  be  implemented. 
There  exist  gaps  that  need  to  be  closed.  There  are 
attitudes  that  need  to  be  changed.  There  are  innova- 
tions that  need  to  be  attempted.  In  short,  the  program 
of  vocational  education  in  California,  as  in  any  other 
state,  is  neither  complete  nor  perfect. 
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XIII.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Illinois 


Editor’s  Note 

At  the  request  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a very  fine 
two-year  study  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Illinois  has  been  prepared  by  four  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Chief,  Emeritus,  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Because  of  the  carefulness  and  completeness  of  the  study,  we  have  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  reproduce  on  the  following  pages  the  title  page  to  the  study,  table  of  contents,  and 
Chapter  VIII,  Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations,  in  its  entirety.  The  reader  should  under- 
stand that  this  is  a study,  and  that  the  recommendations  embodied  in  the  study  have  not  yet  been 
implemented. 
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Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 
[Reprint  of  Chapter  VIII] 


All  of  the  social  and  economic  trends  in  Illinois  point 
to  a tremenoous  challenge  for  the  education  of  citizens 
in  the  future.  Fvery  agency  which  has  a part  in  this 
great  enterprise  will  have  to  re-examine  its  role  to  deter- 
mine how  it  can  contribute  more  effectively  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  Private  educational  institutions,  busi- 
ness and  industry,  the  various  voluntary  agencies,  and 
the  public  school  system  — all  must  re-examine  their 
contributions  in  the  light  of  future  needs  for  the  welfare 
of  this  state  and  the  natic.u 

To  the  members  conducting  this  study,  the  evidence 
shows  that  government  through  the  public  school  system 
must  exercise  an  increasingly  greater  responsibility  in  the 
education  of  citizens.  This  study  presents  an  estimate  of 
the  task,  with  particular  reference  to  vocational  and 
technical  education,  which  this  state  should  set  as  a goal 
for  the  public  schools  to  accomplish  by  1970. 

This  task  requires  a comprehensive  perspective  of 
education  from  elementary  school  through  the  college 
and  university.  The  special  phases  limited  to  this  study 
are  the  vocational  and  technical  programs  at  the  high 
school  and  post-high  school  levels,  respectively. 

A review  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  per- 
spective for  these  two  phases  of  education  will  provide 
a background  for  the  specific  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions which  follow. 

Vocational  education  is  described  in  this  study  as  the 
instruction  at  the  high  school  level  which  deals  specifi- 
cally with  preparation  for  occupational  work.  It  is  not 
limited  to  youth  in  high  school.  It  includes  part-time 
instruction  for  adults,  for  those  who  want  to  complete 
requirements  for  graduation,  and  for  others  who  need 
further  education  to  upgrade  themselves  on  the  job  or 
to  train  for  new  jobs. 

Vocational  education  is  not  limited  to  the  courses  of 
study  which  traditionally  have  been  called  “vocational 
subjects.”  It  includes  as  well  much  of  what  is  now 
called  “practical  arts”  and  business  subjects.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  public  school  system  is  to  face  the 
challenge  presented  by  a wide  variety  of  occupations  for 
which  special  occupational  preparation  is  needed  at  the 
high  school  level  for  youth  and  adults.  This  challenge 


calls  for  new  ways  of  organizing  and  financing  the  total 
program  of  education. 

Technical  education  is  the  phase  of  education  with 
specialized  preparation  for  occupational  work  between 
the  high  school  and  the  four-year  college  which  prepares 
students  mainly  for  professional  work.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  have  concentrated  largely  on  education 
for  so-called  professional  work.  In  recent  years  the 
occupations  have  had  an  increasing  need  for  workers 
with  specialized  talent  and  general  knowledge  superior 
to  what  the  high  school  can  give  and  yet  requiring  le^s 
time  and  different  preparation  from  that  which  the  senio? 
institutions  of  higher  education  afford. 

Techkiical  education  is  in  a stage  of  piecemeal  devel- 
opment in  Illinois.  It  consists  of  a collection  of  a few 
special  courses  of  study,  operated  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts through  junior  colleges  in  a few  Instances  and  as 
“special  programs”  attached  to  high  schools  in  other 
cases.;  The  vast  range  of  occupations  is  hardly  touched, 
Whi^t  is  needed  is  a well-rounded  program  of  education 
of  two  years  beyond  high  school  with  broad  scope  and 
not  just  a collection  of  a few  special  courses.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  future  must  offer  individuals  a choice  among 
a wide  variety  of  special  courses  within  a context  of 
general  education  for  all  persons.  Moreover,  such  a 
program  must  be  viewed  as  a part  of  higher  education, 
requiring  a special  system  for  organizing,  administering, 
and  financing. 

Technical  education,  therefore,  in  reality  is  junior 
college  education.  Since  nearly  half  of  the  curricula  In 
technical  education  consist  of  courses  designed  to  pro- 
vide education  of  general  need  for  all  citizens,  a system 
of  junior  college  education  Is  needed  which  includes 
these  curricula  and  those  which  lead  students  into  the 
professions,  requiring  transfer  to  senior  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  completion.  More  than  this,  tech- 
nical education  must  be  provided  for  large  numbers  of 
the  adult  population  to  upgrade  themselves  on  the  job  or 
to  prepare  for  new  jobs  as  a result  of  technological 
change. 

The  specific  findings  and  recommendations  for  im- 
proving vocational  education  at  the  high  school  level 
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and  technical  education  at  the  post-high  school  level  are 
as  follows. 

High  School  Level 

1.  Two  basic  premises  underlie  the  principles  and 
procedures  for  improving  vocational  education  in  the 
high  school.  The  first  is  the  assumption  that  the  compre- 
hensive type  of  high  school  is  the  most  suitable  for  the 
American  society.  The  second  one  is  that  the  high 
school  should  provide  some  initial  vocational  study  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  for  substantial  numbers 
of  students  whose  occupational  interests  lead  to  immedi- 
ate employment  after  graduation  or  to  further  occupa- 
tional preparation  at  the  junior  college  level. 

2.  Means  to  strengthen  the  public  school  progrant  from 
elementary  through  high  school  should  be  continued  and 
stepped  up  at  a faster  pace.  Plans  should  be  established 
to  complete  the  reorganization  of  small  districts  and  the 
consolidation  of  small  schools  within  the  next  decade. 
The  existence  of  reasonably  efTective  administrative  units 
and  attendance  centers  (schools)  is  fundamental  to  the 
improvement  of  all  phases  of  the  educational  program 
including  vocational  education. 

3.  A comprehensive  approach  is  recommended  in 
the  planning  of  the  high  school  program.  The  degree 
of  specialization  at  this  level  is  limited,  but  insofar  as 
possible  the  high  school  should  provide  for  the  maximum 
development  of  students  whose  occupational  goals  lead 
(1)  to  further  education  for  college  graduation,  (2)  to 
further  education  at  the  junior  college  level,  or  (3)  to 
immediate  entry  into  occupational  work. 

4.  A minimum  high  school  population  of  2,000  stu- 
dents is  necessary  to  provide  organization  of  the  cur- 
riculum for  efficient  and  economical  instruction  to  meet 
the  broad  range  of  interests  and  needs.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  a few  of  the  local  school  districts  are  likely 
to  have  a high  school  population  of  this  size,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  establish  coop- 
erative arrangements  in  small  regions  whereby  several 
local  districts  can  consolidate  certain  specialized  voca- 
tional work  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  These 
regions  should  be  planned  as  subregions  within  large 
ones  which  would  be  designed  to  operate  the  post-high 
school  programs  of  technical  and  semi-technical  work. 

The  following  curricula  are  recommended  for  initial 
consolidation  on  a subregional  basis  wherever  this  ar- 
rangement can  provide  a better  program  than  the  indi- 
vidual district  can  offer  alone:  vocational  agriculture, 
trade  and  industrial  work,  business  and  distributive 
occupations,  and  homemaking. 

These  schools  would  serve  three  purposes,  providing 

(1)  for  part-time  attendance  (two  days  per  week  or 
equivalent)  of  students  from  the  regular  high  schools, 

(2)  for  youth  who  drop  out  of  high  school  to  return  for 
a reorientation  of  their  education,  and  (3)  for  part-time 
attendance  of  adults. 
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5.  The  high  school  should  not  be  expected,  even  in 
the  subregional  school,  to  provide  a complete  vocational 
training.  Students  should  receive  a basic  foundation  in 
broad  fields  of  occupational  choice  upon  w'hich  they  can 
build  specialized  technical  training  at  the  post-high 
school  level. 

6.  The  special  appropriation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion ir,  high  school  should  be  transferred  to  the  state 
distributive  fund  and  this  fund  should  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  for  allocations  as  outlined  in  items  7 
and  8., 

1,  The  financing  of  vocational  education  should  be 
broadened  to  strengthen  the  programs  offered  solely  by 
local  districts  and  to  accommodate  the  consolidation  of 
special  programs  where  feasible  within  areas  (sub- 
regions)  comprising  several  local  districts.  Instead  of 
the  special  vocational  aids  as  they  are  now  known,  there 
should  be  a general  distribution  formula  with  proper 
weightings  to  account  for  the  variations  in  cost  of  the 
major  components  of  the  educational  program.  This 
principle  should  apply  eventually  to  all  of  the 
total  program  and  not  exclusively  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  first  step  to  move  in  this  direction,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  state  distributive  formula  be  revised  to 
give  local  districts  a choice  of  remaining  un  the  old 
formula  (present  method  of  special  aid  on  an  “approved” 
basis)  or  going  on  the  new  one.  In  this  manner  the 
state  could  simplify  its  fiscal  policy  by  transferring  the 
special  earmarked  vocational  aid  at  me  high  school  level 
to  the  general  distributive  fund.  The  problem  at  the  state 
level  would  then  become  a matter  of  making  a division 
in  the  computation  between  districts  which  choose  the 
old  formula  or  the  new  one.  This  arrangement  would 
avoid  jeopardizing  the  existing  programs,  yet  it  would 
facilitate  orderly  adjustments  in  adapting  to  changing 
needs. 

8.  A new  financial  formula  is  proposed  for  allocation 
of  expense  for  current  operation  and  capital  outlay  for 
vocational  education  as  follows: 
a.  Current  Operating  Expense 
The  state  funds  available  to  each  subregion  for 
consolidated  vocational  programs  at  the  high  school 
level  would  be  the  amount  obtained  by  subtracting 
item  (2)  from  item  (1).  , 

( 1 ) The  total  approved  operating  cost  of  the  sub- 
regional programs  including  transportation. 

(2)  The  prorata  share  of  constituent  local  districts,  j 
Each  local  district’s  share  would  be  computed  as  | 
the  district’s  average  per  pupil  operating  cost  ; 
applied  to  the  number  of  its  students  attending 
the  regional  center  in  proportion  to  course  load, 
not  to  .exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  per  full-time  ' 
equivalent  student. 

For  example,  a district  with  an  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  $500  sends  50  pupils  to  a sub- 
regional center  for  specialized  work  where  the 
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approved  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  student 
IS  $700,  (These  specialized  programs  including 
transportation  may  be  expected  to  cost  about  40 
per  cent  more  on  the  average  than  the  regular 
ones.)  The  students  load  at  the  center  is  about 
40  per  cent  of  his  total  course  work^  Hence, 
$200  per  student  (40  per  cent  of  $500)  is  con- 
tributed by  the  sending  district  and  $500  per 
student  (the  difference  between  the  approved 
cost  of  $700  and  the  local  district’s  share  of 
$200)  is  obtained  from  state  funds. 

This  formula  would  also  apply  to  resident  dropout 
students  of  each  district.  Assume  that  the  same  dis- 
trict as  illustrated  has  50  dropout  students  attending 
the  subregional  center  on  a full-time  basis  for  voca- 
tional and  other  high  school  level  work.  The  local 
district’s  contribution  per  pupil  would  be  $500  minus 
the  regular  state  aid  allotment  per  pupil.  If  the  latter 
were  $150,  then  the  district’s  share  would  be  $350, 
The  state’s  share  would  be  $350  including  the  $150 
in  state  aid  which  would  have  been  paid  to  the  local 
district  had  the  student  remained  in  the  regular  high 
school. 

This  arrangement  would  require  local  districts 
maintain  a continuing  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tional rehabilitation  of  its  youth  who  drop  out  of  high 
school. 

In  the  case  of  part-time  adult  instruction  on  the 
high  school  level,  which  on  the  average  amounts  to 
one-fifth  of  a full-time  load  per  enrollee,  the  local 
district  would  contribute  an  amount  per  full-time 
equivalent  student  equal  to  the  yield  of  its  qualifying 
tax  rate  per  student  in  the  public  schools  for  regular 
state  aid..  For  example,  assume  that  the  local  district 
has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $20, 160  per  regular  school 
pupil.  The  qualifying  rate  of  62  cents  would  yield 
$125  per  regular  pupil.  The  district  would  contribute 
$125  per  full-time  equivalent  adult  student  (about 
$25  per  enrollee)  and  the  balance  would  be  obtained 
from  state  funds.  This  procedure  would  place  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  local  districts  to  develop  planned 
programs  of  part-time  vocational  education  for  adults. 

This  procedure  would  require  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  prepare  objective  stand- 
ards to  be  used  in  approving  operating  budgets  of 
subregional  vocational  programs.  In  due  time  experi- 
ence would  \ield  sufficient  empirical  data  so  that  the 
“approval”  procedure  could  be  changed  to  a mathe- 
matical cost  unit  basis  and  incorporated  in  the  general 
distribution  formula.  This  would  then  not  mean  that 
the  state  office  should  relinquish  its  general  supervision 
to  assure  minimum  standards. 

Federal  funds  as  now  provided  could  be  kept 
separate  from  the  distributive  fund  and  used  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  subregional  programs.  Or  if 
prefcifcd,  these  funds  could  be  transferred  to  the 


general  distributive  fund  and  used  in  the  manner 
described  for  state  funds, 
b.  Capital  Outlay 

It  is  proposed  that  the  state  finance  outright  the  cost 
of  sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  high  school 
vocational  and  adult  education  programs  organized 
n a subregional  basis. 

An  administrative  organization  will  be  needed  to 
opeiaic  the  subregional  programs.  It  might  be  a lay 
board  consisting  of  designated  representatives  of  con- 
stituent local  boards.  This  body  would  be  assigned  ap- 
propriate functions  of  policy  making  with  power  to 
employ  the  necessary  personnel  to  operate  the  programs 
and  services. 

10,  The  level  of  the  foundation  program  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  must  be  moved  upward,  with  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  from  state  taxes. 
While  this  study  is  directing  attention  to  certain  phases 
of  education  called  vocational  by  definition  and  custom, 
the  total  program  must  be  kept  paramount.  There  is  no 
solution  to  any  part  out  of  context  of  a total  wholesome 
situation, 

Post-High  School  Level 

1 In  view  of  the  critical  needs  for  increasing  num- 
bers of  technically  trained  persons,  the  state  should 
establish  a forward-looking  policy  for  the  development 
of  a program  of  post-high  school  technical  and  semi- 
technical  education  at  public  expense.  A few  curricula 
require  one  year  for  completion,  others  three  years;  but 
the  great  majority  require  two  years  of  full-time  study. 

2.  The  state  should  undertake  a ten-year  program 
of  development  leading  toward  a goal  of  educational 
opportunity  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  state’s  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  status  in  the  nation. 

3.  By  1970  the  state  should  have  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  about  50  technical  and  35  semi- 
technical  curricula.  Specific  estimates  are  prepared  for 
44  and  32,  respectively.  Technological  advances  will 
require  additional  curricula  as  time  goes  on. 

4. ;  The  program  of  development  should  make  provi- 
sion for  instruction  of  students  in  full-time  and  part-time 
attendance. 

5.  Reasonable  estimates  of  annual  enrollments  which 
public  institutions  should  have  to  relieve  the  critical 
shortages  (not  the  complete  demand  for  additional  work- 
ers  and  replacements)  in  1965-66  are  as  follow's:  (I) 
14,429  full-time  and  12,420  part-time  enrollments  in 
technical  curricula,  (2)  42,955  full-time  and  40,180 
part-time  enrollments  in  semi-tcchnical  curricula.  The 
grand  total  is  70,477  full-time  equivalent  students.  To 
supply  half  of  the  full-time  enrollments  in  these  two-year 
curricula  would  require  23,6  per  cent  of  the  1965  high 
school  graduates.  Another  2 per  cent  would  be  required 
to  meet  half  of  the  estimated  enrollments  cf  these  cur- 
ricula in  private  institutions,.  In  1958,  1,5  per  cent  of 
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high  school  graduates  entered  some  of  these  curricula 
in  public  institutions  and  1,8  per  cent  in  private  insti- 
tutions. 

In  1958  the  first-time  enrollees  in  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessional curricula  in  post-high  school  institutions  in 
Illinois  amounted  to  45  per  ce:  of  the  high  school 
graduates  in  that  year.  In  1965  these  enrollees  are 
estimated  to  reach  48.8  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  of  that  year.  Thus,  if  the  state  could  develop 
programs  to  accommodate  these  estimates,  a total  of 
approximately  74.4  per  cent  of  the  1965  graduates 
would  enter  post-high  school  educational  programs  of 
two  years  or  more.  This  figure  seems  to  be  a reasonable 
goal  within  the  next  decade. 

6.  To  accomplish  this  task  with  respect  to  technical 
education,  the  state  should  organize  a statewide  system 
of  comprehensive-type  junior  colleges.  This  is  preferable 
I to  a dual  system  of  junior  college  education  with  one  for 
I technical  and  semi-technical  curricula  and  another  for 
^ college  transfer  curricula  because  of  economy,  better 
I guidance  of  students,  more  systematic  opportunity  for 

i student  choice  administrative  feasibility,  and  greater 
institutional  prestige  to  attract  competent  staff  members. 

7.  A state  board  of  education  should  be  created  and 
I assigned  general  policy  making  responsibility  for  the 

I public  junior  colleges  and  the  public  elementary  and 
high  schools.  The  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  a constitutional  elective  office,  should  be 
I replaced  by  an  appointed  state  superintendent  who  would 
I serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  recommended  that  an  interim 
' advisory  committee  on  junior  college  education  be  cre- 
I ated  to  advise  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic- 
I tion  and  that  the  Superintendent  be  empowered  to  carry 
; out  developments  of  general  policy  established  by  law. 

8.  As  a guide  for  implementing  these  goals,  this  study 
: recommends  the  establishment  of  ten  regions  in  the 
state  strategically  located  with  reference  to  population 
■ distribution,  means  of  transportation,  and  geographic  and 
sociological  factors.  A region  should  have  an  estimated 
minimum  of  500  000  gross  population  or  30,000  high 
school  enrollment  between  1965  and  1970  to  provide 
; an  appropriate  base  for  a broad  program  offering  rea- 
sonable  opportunity  for  individual  choice  and  meeting 
: other  criteria. 

9.  The  largest  population  center  of  each  region^ 
should  serve  as  the  location  of  a junior  college  with 
technical,  semi-technical,  and  college  transfer  curricula. 

: All  technical  curricula  for  the  region  should  be  cen- 
tralized there.  It  is  estimated  that  from  two  to  three 
smaller  cities  in  each  region  would  serve  as  appropriate 
extension  centers  for  either  semi-technical  or  college 

1 Because  of  the  density  cf  population  in  the  Chicago  metropoli- 
tan area,  the  methods  of  organizing  operating  units  in  Regions  1, 
II,  and  IV  would  not  follow  the  pattern  for  the  other  regions  de- 
scribed in  items  9,  10,  and  11.. 


transfer  curricula  or  both.  No  extension  center  should 
be  established  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  500  full- 
time students. 

10.  Each  operating  unit  should  have  a campus  that 
is  designed  to  serve  the  program  to  be  offered  and  to 
be  expanded  to  meet  future  growth.  The  central  unit 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  a central  ad- 
ministrative staff  for  the  region;  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  shops  for  technical,  semi-technical,  and  college 
transfer  curricula;  and  common  space  for  library,  food 
service,  recreation,  and  parking. 

Seven  of  the  proposed  regions  will  have  from  500,000 
to  600,000  population  in  1965.  A fully  developed  pro- 
gram will  house  potential  enrollments  of  between  2,300 
and  3,000  full-time  students  in  the  central  unit  for  tech- 
nical and  semi-technical  curricula.  At  least  another  1,000 
or  more  would  be  expected  for  college  transfer  work, 
giving  a total  enrollment  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
full-time  students.  An  institution  of  this  size  will  require 
a campus  of  120  to  150  acres. 

About  19  extension  centers  in  these  seven  regions 
would  be  expected  to  have  an  enrollment  ranging  from 
500  to  1,500  full-time  students  in  semi-technical  and 
college  transfer  curricula.  In  each  case  about  an  equal 
number  of  part-time  students  for  evening  classes  may 
be  expected. 

1 1 . Each  operating  unit  would  have  primarily  a com- 
muting student  body.  But  planning  should  take  into 
account  that  substantial  numbers  may  be  expected  to 
prefer  living  in  residence  on  or  near  the  campus.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  main  centers,  where  all  of  the 
technical  curricula  should  be  centralized. 

12.  A unified  administrative  organization-  should 
be  established  to  coordinate  the  total  program  of  the 
region  in  the  junior  college.  A regional  lay  board  is 
proposed  for  local  policy  and  advisement  within  general 
requirements  established  by  law  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  state  office. 

In  keeping  with  the  status  of  this  institution,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  region  should  have  the  title  of 
president.  There  should  be  a central  administrative 
staff  for  finance,  personnel,  guidance,  and  other  services 
for  the  whole  region.  Each  operating  unit  should  have 
an  administrative  dean,  supervisory  and  instructional 
personnel,  and  other  staff. 

13.  Costs  for  the  estimated  enrollments  in  technical 
education  which  the  state  will  need  in  1965-66  are 
based  on  1959-60  prices,  assuming  an  annual  increase 
of  3 per  cent  (the  long-term  trend)  in  living  standards 
but  no  allowance  for  increase  in  cost  of  living  (inflation). 

An  average  annual  professional  salary  of  $10,000 
will  be  needed  in  1965.  The  total  cost  of  operation  will 
be  $1,000  per  full-time  student  and  $625  per  full-time 

-Such  an  organization  is  already  available  in  Region  I 
(Chicago), 
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equivalent  student  on  a part-  time  basis.  The  total  annual 
operating  cost  for  70,477  full-time  equivalent  students 
is  estimated  at  $65,567,125. 

Among  the  comprehensive-type  junioi  colleges  de- 
veloping throughout  the  country,  there  is  a trend  to 
establish  tuition  policies  that  are  comparable  to  policies 
for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  students  In  the  public 
senior  institutions.  A similar  policy  would  seem  reason- 
able in  Illinois,  with  a maximum  annual  charge  of  $150 
for  each  full-time  students  At  this  rate  the  net  operative 
cost  for  the  development  proposed  in  this  study  would 
be  $54,995,575. 

14.  Costs  of  capital  outlay  for  a properly  designed 
campus,  including  site,  buildings,  and  equipment,  will 
cost  at  least  $3,000  per  full-time  student,  or  a total 
amount  of  $172,000,000..  This  includes  space  for  ad- 
ministrative and  special  service  personnel,  library,  regular 
classrooms,  laboratories  ^.ad  shops,  food  service,  and 
recreation  (not  interscholastic  athletics).  This  does  not 
include  facilities  for  residence 

15.  Estimates  of  enrollments  and  costs  for  students 
in  academic  (college  transfer)  curricula  in  junior  col- 
leges are  not  included  as  a part  of  this  study.  It  is 
generally  known  that  the  junior  college  will  carry  a 
significant  share  of  the  task  of  educating  these  students. 
Analysis  of  expenditures  in  a number  of  junior  colleges 
reveals,  however,  that  the  average  cost  per  academic 
student  for  operation  and  for  capital  outlay  will  be  some- 
where between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  student 
in  technical  and  semi -technical  curricula. 

16.  Two  methods  of  financing  junior  college  edu- 
cation are  proposed  for  consideration. 

The  first  one  is  outright  state  support  based  on  budg- 
et approval  by  a state  board  of  education  (by  the  state 
superintendent  until  such  a board  is  created).  The 
board  (or  the  state  superintendent)  would  have  at  its 
disposal  technical  assistance  to  prepare  objective  criteria 
for  making  such  approvals. 

The  three  major  tax  bases  have  been  projected  to 
1965,  and  the  respective  rales  required  for  each  one  of 


them  alone  to  yield  the  estimated  net  cost  of  $54,995,- 
575  for  technical  and  semi-technical  curricula  are  as 
follows:  ( 1 ) retail  sales,  0.32  per  cent;  (2)  net  personal 
income,  0.16  per  cent  and  (3)  property,  14  cents  per 
$100  of  assessed  valuation.. 

The  second  method  is  a combination  of  stale  and 
regional  taxes.  In  principle  this  is  the  same  as  the 
present  method  of  financing  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  procedure  has  serious  disad- 
vantages with  the  fairly  heavy  burdens  already  carried 
by  property  and  general  sales  taxes.  To  earmark  a 
regional  tax  leeway  from  either  one  of  these  bases  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  judicious  when  each  form  is  already 
near  the  point  of  requiring  relief  by  shifting  some  burden 
to  other  tax  forms.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  property  . 
tax.  However,  the  establishment  of  a state  income  tax,  I 
which  all  informed  pers^ins  realize  will  have  to  be  done 
eventually,  would  make  it  possible  either  to  earmark  a 
regional  income  tax  base  or  to  use  this  form  as  a state 
tax  to  relieve  one  of  the  other  forms  which  could  be  : 
earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  method  seems  preferable  to  the  second.  This 
program  of  education  possesses  such  a high  degree  of 
complexity  that  citizens  probably  can  express  a more 
effective  voice  for  its  support  through  state  government. 
However,  if  the  state-regional  procedure  is  viewed  as  an 
essential  means  to  stimulate  vital  interest  partici- 
pation of  citizens,  it  should  be  adopted, 

17.  Four  general  steps  for  implementing  these  pro- 
posals are  recommended  as  follows: 

a.  Create  a state  system  of  junior  college  education. 

b.  Empower  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  employ  the  necessary  technical  staff  to 
plan  and  supervise  the  development  of  the  program.  : 

c.  Create  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  on  junior  college  education, 
pending  the  establishment  of  a state  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

d.  Set  a ten-year  goal  for  full  development  of  junior 
college  education. 


.XIV.  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan 


By  Leon  J.  Alger' 


; Introduction 

Philosophy  and  Objectives- 

The  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
I Michigan  is  geared  to  an  area  of  service  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  state’s  economy — one  heavily  oriented 
to  the  production  of  the  nation’s  most  widely  used 
consumer  goods.  The  trend  toward  use  of  greater  tech- 
■ nical  skills  in  agriculture,  business,  industry,  and  home 
j economics  occupations  places  added  responsibility  upon 
the  educational  program  to  provide  these  worker  skills. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  program  of  vocational 
; and  technical  education  is  not  a separate  adjunct  of 
public  education:  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  total 
program  of  education  in  a single,  comprehensive  effort 
; to  meet  the  greatest  number  of  needs  of  the  largest 
I possible  number  of  Michigan  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

I The  goal  of  programs  of  vocational  education  should 
I be  to  contribute  in  a unique  and  specific  manner  to  the 
I development  of  individuals  who  will  possess  the  neces- 
I sary  competence  for  chosen  occupations.  A con- 
I comitant  goal  should  be  the  economic  improvement  of 
I society. 

I A broad  concept.  Vocational  education  means  edu- 
i cation  that  is  needed  to  engage  in  socially  useful  work. 

, It  is  conceived  of  as  that  portion  of  education  which 
j goes  further  than  general  education  by  dealing  in  a more 

(specialized  manner  with  the  development  of  occupational 
competence.  The  concept  as  such  is  not  restricted  to 
those  programs  that  are  reimbursable  through  the  federal 
vocational  education  acts,  but  this  paper  will  deal 
\ primarily  with  those  programs  that  are. 

I Vocational  education  involves  a variety  of  student 
I experiences  or  learning  activities.  Included  among  such 
j experiences  should  be  supervised  work  experience  in 
^ and  relating  to  the  occupational  field  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual aspires  or  in  which  he  is  already  engaged.  There 
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should  also  be  instruction  designed  to  provide  informa- 
tion, to  develop  understandings,  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  principles,  and  to  motivate  and  develop  socially 
desirable  attitudes  for  the  person  preparing  for  entry  or 
advancement  in  an  occupation.  Such  organized  in- 
struction should  be' given  by  a person  or  persons  who 
possess  competence  and  experience  in  the  occupational 
field  involved.  Student  activities  contribute  to  vocational 
education  when  based  upon  students’  interests  in  the 
occupation  and  when  related  to  the  occupation.  Student- 
teacher-employer-parent  planning  of  such  activities  and 
experiences  contributes  to  the  appropriateness  and  effec- 
tiveness  of  these. 

Effective  programs  of  vocational  education  may  be 
organized  (1)  to  prepare  individuals  for  entry  into 
employment;  (2)  to  upgrade,  prepare  for  advancement, 
or  retrain  for  another  occupation  those  already  engaged 
in  an  occupation;  and  (3)  to  provide  basic  preparation 
for  additional  specialized  vocational  or  professional  edu- 
cation. 

Comprehensive  education  needed.  Preparation  for 
work  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  education. 
Success  at  work  is  essential  for  survival  and  for  the 
development  of  useful  citizens.  To  provide  one's  share 
of  the  goods  and  services  needed  by  mankind  is  a 
recognized  attribute  of  citizenship.  Vocational  education 
increasingly  has  been  included  as  a part  of  a total  edu- 
cational program  in  the  public  schools.  One  educational 
goal  toward  which  the  public  schools  have  worked  is 
the  development  of  systems  that  are  comprehensive  in 
character.  Present  and  prospective  workers  for  all  walks 
of  life  need  to  attend  comprehensive  schools  where  they 
may  learn  both  to  live  and  to  make  a living.  Although 
it  is  recognized  that  not  all  vocational  education  needed 
by  people  can  be  given  in  community  schools,  the  cur- 
ricula of  such  schools  should  reflect  as  far  as  possible 
the  needs  of  the  students  for  specialized  education  and 
for  occupational  competence. 

Vocational  guidance  essential.  Vocational  education 
is  most  effective  when  it  is  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  by  vocational  guidance,.  When  youth  arc  pro- 
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vided  with  continuous,  adequate  guidance  services,  they 
are  better  able  to  know  their  occupational  interests, 
abilities,  and  aptitudes  and  to  formulate  occupational 
plans,  Programs  in  vocational  education  offered  in  a 
school  should  reflect  the  vocational  interests,  the  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  the  training  needs  of  youth 
and  adults.  Specialized  courses  for  development  of 
specific  occupational  competence  should  be  available  to 
those  persons  who  want,  need,  and  can  profit  from  them. 

A good  program  of  vocational  education,  like  any 
other  program  in  a comprehensive  school  system,  will,  of 
necessity,  involve  individuals  of  varying  general  and 
special  aptitudes  and  aspirations.  Vocational  education 
has  a place  in  the  total  school  program;  it  helps  youth 
to  make  and  substantiate  vocational  choices  and  to  relate 
educational  plans  to  these  choices.  It  also  should  provide 
motivation  for  other  school  work,  and  indeed  it  could  be 
used  as  a focal  point  toward  which  many  of  the  total 
educational  experiences  or  activities  may  be  directed. 

Brief  Historical  Sketch 
The  schools  of  Michigan  have  offered  vocational  edu- 
cation classes  for  more  than  half  a century,  beginning 
with  the  teaching  of  handtool  trades  and  continuing  on- 
ward to  teaching  the  use  of  today’s  complicated  machines 
in  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  in  business  establishments, 
and  in  the  home.  The  level  of  excellence  of  vocational 
education  has  improved  steadily,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

With  the  advent  of  power  machinery,  the  cost  of 
equipping  school  shops  was  greatly  increased.  The 
coming  of  power  equipment  into  the  home  increased  the 
cost  of  the  school’s  homemaking  program.  New  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  business  machines  markedly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  preparing  high  school  youth  for  jobs 
in  offices  and  retail  establishments. 

Legislation,,  Recognizing  the  burden  that  was  placed 
upon  many  secondary  schools  as  they  sought  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  preparing  youth  for  jobs  in  agri- 
culture, business,  industry,  and  the  home.  Congress 
came  to  their  aid.  In  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
continuing  grants-in-aid  to  schools  desiring  to  offer 
programs  of  vocational  agriculture,  trade  and  industrial, 
and  homemaking  education.  The  George-Reed  and  the 
George-Ellzey  Acts  were  passed  in  1929  and  1934, 
respectively,  for  the  further  development  of  vocational 
education.  In  1936  Congress  granted  further  aid  to  the 
program  of  vocational  education  through  passage  of  the 
George-Deen  Act,  which  provided  additional  aid  for  the 
programs  mentioned  above  and,  in  addition,  funds  for 
distributive  education.  In  1946  the  George-Barden  Act 
supplanted  the  George-Deen  Act.  Triis  Act  increased 
funds  for  vocational  education  and  authorized  ibe  states 
to  use  a portion  of  the  appropriated  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  local  guidance  programs. 
Although  vocational  education  func’  have  been  used  in 


a number  of  states  since  1938  to  maintain  guidance 
services,  the  practice  was  made  possible  by  an  admin- 
istrative interpretation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Deen  Acts  rather  than  by  specific  inclusion  as  in  the 
case  of  the  George-Barden  Act.  In  1958  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  passed.  Its  Title  VIII 
amended  the  George-Barden  Act  to  include  funds  for  the 
training  of  highly  skilled  technicians  in  fields  essential  to 
national  defense.  Finally  in  1961  and  1962,  two  acts 
were  passed  providing  for  the  retraining  of  unemployed 
workers.  These  were  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

Financial  support.  The  readiness  of  Michigan  schools 
for  an  expanded  program  of  vocational  education  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  began  regularly 
appropriating  state  funds  to  match  federal  vocational 
education  funds  after  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
in  1917.  Financial  support  of  vocational  education  by 
the  Legislature  through  special  appropriations  has  been 
continuous  for  over  40  years.  The  number  of  school 
districts  taking  advantage  of  federal  and  state  funds  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  youth  and  adults  has  grown  steadily  from  year 
to  year  since  1917, 

Growth  of  programs.  Although  some  start  had  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  preparing  youth  through  voca- 
tional education  to  become  productive  citizens,  the 
advent  of  state  and  federal  grants-in-aid  encouraged 
Michigan  to  set  herself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  youth  not  planning  to  enter 
college  for  further  formal  education.  The  program  of 
vocational  education  in  local  schools  has  grown  from 
one  serving  a few  hundred  boys  and  girls  prior  to  the 
1920’s  to  one  now  serving  more  than  one  out  of  every 
five  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Michigan.  It  is 
significant  that  while  enrollments  in  grades  9 to  12  have 
increased  40  percent  since  1940,  enrollments  in  voca- 
tional classes  have  increased  99  percent.  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  adults  enrolled  in  vocational  edu- 
cation classes  increased  by  75  percent. 

Over  78,000  out-of-school  Michigan  youth  and  adults 
were  enrolled  in  reimbursed  vocational  education  classes 
last  year.  Employed  workers  in  agriculture,  distributive 
businesses,  and  industry,  as  well  as  homemakers,  en- 
rolled in  these  classes  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
occupational  competence. 

Operation  of  Programs 

Administrative  Organization 

Two  state  boards.  Michigan  has  two  state  boards  for 
the  administration  of  educational  programs.  One,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  is  composed  of  four  elected 
members  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
who  also  serves  as  secretary  to  this  Board.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  general  supervision  of  the  Mich- 
igan Rehabilitation  Institute  and  the  four  former  state 
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I teachers  colleges,  namely:  Central  Michigan  University, 
, Eastern  Michigan  University,  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, and  Western  Michigan  University. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  vested 
i with  power  of  supervision  over  all  public  instruction 
c wiAin  the  state,  except  that  the  public  colleges  and 
^ universities,  other  than  the  four  mentioned  above,  have 
separate  administrative  boards  which  are  responsible 
I for  the  supervision  of  their  respective  institutions. 

I The  second  state  board  is  the  State  Board  of  Control 
I for  Vocational  Education,  This  is  the  policy-making 
I body  for  reimbursed  vocational  education  programs  in 
§ public  schools  and  institutions.  This  Board  is  composed 
I of  seven  members  as  prescribed  by  the  Legislature:  the 
I presidents  of  Michigan  State  University  and  The  Uni- 
I versity  of  Michigan,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
I struction,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
I and  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  repre- 
I senting  employers,  employees,  and  agricultural  interests. 

I The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  executive 
I officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational 
I Education. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  within  the 
j Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  composed  of  the 
1 Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education 
j (State  Director),  five  service  chiefs,  a finance  ac- 
^ countant,  a research  consultant,  and  a number  of  addi- 
tional consultants  in  the  various  services. 

Advisory  groups.  One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
: administrative  organization  is  the  Michigan  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  Administration.  This  advisory 
; group  is  made  up  of  18  local  school  superintendents,  1 
I from  each  of  the  Michigan  Education  Association  regions. 

I Each  is  elected  for  a period  of  2 years  by  superintendents 
I in  his  geographical  region  who  operate  one  or  more  reim- 
I bursed  vocational  education  programs.  The  Council 
i serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Division  of  Voca- 
f tional  Education, 


I Because  the  Council  is  selected  on  a geographical 
basis,  the  membership  tends  to  represent  those  vocational 
education  programs  that  are  present  in  smaller  school 


systems,  the  majority  of  which  have  only  agriculture 
and/or  homemaking  programs.  Local  directors  of  voca- 
tional  education  are  also  frequently  consulted  regarding 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  programs. 
These  local  directors  are  generally  found  in  the  larger 
school  systems,  which  tend  to  have  more  comprehensive 
programs. 

Two  other  state-level  advisory  groups  serving  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  mentioned. 
One,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Title  VIII  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  was  appointed  to  assist 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  establishing 
principles  and  policies  in  connection  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  The  other  is  the  Michigan  Curriculum  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Michigan  Curriculum  Program  is  a cooperative 


arrangement  through  which  state  curriculum  committees, 
interested  individuals,  and  other  voluntary  and  official 
agencies  work  to  improve  Michigan’s  schools.  This 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  almost  25  years  and 
has  been  rather  unique  and  highly  successful  in  involving 
people  in  the  improvement  of  education  on  a statewide 
basis.  The  curriculum  committees  that  make  up  this 
program  are  advisory  in  nature,  Several  of  these  com- 
mittees deal  with  specific  curricular  areas  in  vocational 
education.  Included  are  committees  on  agricultural 
education,  business  education,  guidance,  home  and 
family  living,  industrial  arts,  trade  and  technical  edu- 
c3tion,  and  school  holding  power. 

The  Junior  High  School 

Mention  is  made  of  the  junior  high  school  only  to 
show  its  relationship  to  vocational  education.  No  reim- 
bursed vocational  classes  are  operated  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  with  the  exception  of  a few  ninth  grade 
home  economics  courses;  however,  several  programs  do 
make  a vocational  contribution  in  terms  of  exploratory 
values.  Most  junior  high  school  curriculums  offer  some 
practical  arts  courses  in  the  area  of  industrial  arts  and 
home  economics.  In  a few  cases,  the  vocational  home 
economics  teacher  also  teaches  a junior  high  class  when 
the  grade  structure  is  such  that  the  ninth  grade  is  found 
in  the  junior  high  school. 

These  classes  can  play  a significant  role  in  helping  the 
boy  or  girl  explore  a number  of  occupational  fields. 
Many  students  are  beginning  to  think  constructively 
about  their  life’s  work  at  this  time,  even  though  a firm 
vocational  choice  may  not  be  made  for  a number  of 
years, 

The  Senhr  High  School 

Public  school  statistics  indicate  that  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  all  Michigan  students  entering  the 
ninth  grade  terminate  their  formal  education  at  or  before 
high  school  graduation.  Current  statistics  reveal  that 
approximately  28  percent  of  those  entering  the  ninth 
grade  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

Significant  trends.  Many  trends  in  our  society  today 
emphasize  the  need  for  schools  to  prepare  students  for 
the  world  of  work.  Never  before  has  the  need  for  our 
schools  to  assume  this  responsibility  been  more  essential 
and  urgent.  Unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  According  to  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission,  the  city  of  Detroit  alone  loses  over 
2,000  entry  jobs  annually.  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  categories. 

Technician  and  highly  skilled  occupations  are  increas- 
ing at  a tremendous  rate.  The  ratio  of  occupations 
requiring  specialized  training  to  occupations  requiring 
little  or  no  training  is  increasing.  More  jobs  are  be- 
coming more  interesting,  but  these  jobs  are  also  requiring 
more  education,  more  imaginatu  n,  and  more  technical 
capability, 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  facing  Mich- 
igan educators  is  the  number  of  persons  reaching  18  each 
year,  ready  to  enter  the  labor  force  or  go  on  to  college. 
The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  reports 
that  this  number  will  increase  in  Michigan  from  1 15,600 
in  1960  to  173,200  in  1970.  Even  more  startling  is  the 
27  percent  increase  in  1 8-year -olds  between  1964  and 
1965  — from  121,000  to  165,700  in  I year!  To  provide 
adequate  schooling  and  educational  facilities  for  these 
people  is  a major  concern.  Indeed  it  is  likely  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  to  be  faced  by  Michigan’s 
economy  during  the  sixties. 

At  the  present  time,  reimbursed  vocational  education 
programs  in  Michigan  are  providing  training  for  approxi- 
mately 68,000  high  school  youth.  When  this  figure  is 
compared  with  the  more  than  347,000  high  school  youth 
enrolled  in  Michigan  high  schools,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  efforts  to  date  have  not  been  adequate  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  our  young  people  who  must  acquire 
a salable  skill  before  they  leave  high  school  are  enrolled 
in  reimbursed  vocational  education  programs. 

Reimbursed  versus  nonreimbursed  programs.  Voca- 
tional education  programs,  because  they  are  reimbursed 
with  state  and  federal  funds,  must  meet  certain  stand- 
ards. The  teachers  in  such  programs  must  have  com- 
pleted minimum  educational  and  occupational  expe- 
rience qualifications.  There  are  also  certain  requirements 
in  regard  to  length  of  classes,  selection  of  students,  and 
facilities.  Consultants  are  available  from  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  to  advise  in  regard  to  curriculum 
development.  Curriculum  development  is  a local  re- 
sponsibility with  assistance  from  the  state  level, 

Nonreimbursed  programs  do  not  have  to  meet  these 
minimum  requirements.  Nevertheless,  many  nonreim- 
bursed vocational  education  classes  are  operated  with 
high  standards  and  do  a good  job  of  preparing  students 
for  entry  into  an  occupation.  Confusion  and  misunder- 
standing arise  when  courses  such  as  industrial  arts, 
general  agriculture,  and  general  business  are  referred  to 
as  vocational  courses..  These  courses  usually  have  gen- 
eral education  objectives  and  are  not  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  occupational  competence. 

Vocational  education  at  the  high  school  level  is  in  the 
form  of  preparatory  classes  for  entry  into  an  occupation, 
in  Michigan  such  classes  are  offered  in  the  broad  occu- 
pational fields  of  agriculture,  business,  homeniaking, 
and  industry. 

Agricultural  education.  Vocational  agriculture  is 
offered  in  43  percent  of  Michigan’s  high  school  districts. 
Agricultural  education  at  the  high  school  level  has  two 
rather  broad  objectives:  (1)  to  develop  abilities,  atti- 
tudes, skills,  and  understandings  that  enable  a student 
to  make  a beginning  in  the  occupation  of  farming;  and 
(2)  to  develop  those  agricultural  abilities,  attitudes, 
skills,  and  understandings  needed  by  students  who  plan 
to  enter  those  nonfarm  occupations  in  which  agricultural 
competence  is  required  in  addition  to  other  occupa- 


tional competence,  Much  controversy  and  confusion 
has  arisen  in  recent  years  regarding  this  second  objective. 
As  many  of  the  operations  in  the  business  of  farming 
have  moved  off  the  farm  and  are  now  being  performed 
by  someone  other  than  the  farmer,  the  question  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  kind  of  training  needed  by  persons 
in  these  ‘Tarm-scrvice  occupations.”  It  should  be  evident 
that  they  need  knowledge  and  skill  in  both  agriculture 
and  business  and  even  some  industrial  skills  rather  than 
any  single  skill. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  an  overall  problem  in 
vocational  education  today.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
the  kind  of  occupational  training  that  requires  skills  and 
abilities  from  several  of  our  traditional  vocational  edu- 
cation fields.  Vocational  educators  must  recognize  that 
we  live  in  a society  in  which  the  occupational  structure 
is  rapidly  changing.  As  the  scope  of  many  occupations 
expands  and  as  that  of  others  becomes  more  specific, 
entirely  new  types  of  educational  programs  must  be 
developed.  In  many  cases,  new  “packages”  encom- 
passing parts  of  our  traditional  programs  in  agricultural, 
business,  and  industrial  education  must  be  developed. 
The  emergence  of  entirely  new  occupations  and  the 
changing  importance  of  existing  ones  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  the  planning  of  comprehensive  educational 
programs.; 

Home  economics.  The  preparation  of  young  people 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  a desirable  family  life 
is  another  responsibility  that  the  public  school  has 
accepted.  Here  again  many  changes  in  our  society  have 
greatly  increased  the  importance  and  the  complexity  of 
the  job  of  the  homemaker.  The  marked  increase  in  the 
percent  of  wives  and  mothers  working,  the  pressures  of 
a complex  society,  the  problems  of  child  care,  and  a host 
of  other  related  problems  cannot  be  ignored  by  educators 
if  they  are  truly  to  provide  an  education  for  young 
people  that  adequately  prepares  them  for  life.  Vocational 
home  economics  programs  are  offered  in  63  percent  of 
Michigan’s  high  school  districts, 

Business  education.  High  school  preparatory  classes 
in  business  education  are  an  integral  part  of  most  high 
school  programs  in  Michigan;  however,  the  degree  to 
which  high  schools  provide  a well-rounded  preparation 
tor  entry  into  the  business  world  varies  considerably.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a Michigan  high  school  that 
does  not  offer  such  classes  as  typing,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping.  These  courses  usually  serve  a dual  purpose 
— to  provide  general  education  for  many  students  and 
to  provide  basic  vocational  skills  for  others.  These  basic 
courses  are  an  essential  part  of  preparation  for  office 
occupations.  Beyond  these  courses  considerable  variation 
is  found,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  courses  preparing 
for  the  distributive  occupations. 

Cooperative  education..  Reimbursed  cooperative 
work-study  programs  are  offered  by  less  than  one-fifth 
of  Michigan  high  schools.  Such  programs  may  provide 
training  for  office,  distributive,  or  industrial  occupations. 
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Work-Study  programs  utilize  business  and  industrial 
establishments  in  the  community  for  on-the-job  training 
together  with  the  necessary  in-school  related  instruction. 
When  properly  conducted,  these  cooperative  arrange- 
ments can  enable  the  school  to  provide  occupational 
preparation  opportunities  that  would  be  impossible  if  the 
school  had  to  provide  the  work  situation,  Many  more 
Michigan  school  districts  could  come  closer  to  providing 
comprehensive  educational  programs  if  they  would  make 
greater  use  of  the  work-study  concept. 

Trade  and  industrial  education.  In  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  two  distinct  programs  arc  offered  for 
high  school  youth:  (1)  trade  preparatory  classes,  and 
(2)  cooperative  education  programs.  Trade  preparatory 
classes  are  offered  for  such  skilled  occupations  as  ’►rint- 
ing,  welding,  automotive  mechanics,  foundry  work  and 
machine  shop.  Cooperative  work-study  programs  operate 
similarly  for  both  industrial  and  business  occupadons. 

Reimbursed  trade  and  industrial  education  programs 
are  offered  in  only  approximately  100  Michigan  high 
schools.  This  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  high  schools. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Such  programs  are 
relatively  expensive  to  develop  and  maintain.  The  re- 
quired three-dock-hour  periods  for  preemployment  day 
trade  classes  niay  also  be  a factor,  and  some  high  school 
administrators  say  that  such  long  class  p>eriods  make  it 
impossible  for  the  student  to  meet  other  requirements. 
This  relates  to  the  disproportionate  emphasis  on  college 
preparatory  courses  ii,  the  high  school  program.  If 
schools  ar<  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  each 
individual  student,  however,  an  individualized  curric- 
ulum must  be  developed  for  each  student  based  on  his 
specific  aptitudes  and  interests.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  schools  offering  nonreimbursed  industrial 
education  classes,  it  is  evident  that  many  high  school 
students  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  sufficient 
industrial  skills  to  compete  successfully  in  today's  job 
market. 

Most  Michigan  high  school  programs  include  courses 
in  industrial  arts.  Although  these  courses  do  not  have 
vocational  objectives,  they  do  contribute  to  the  industrial 
education  programs  of  the  schools.  These  courses  serve 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  industrial  processes  and 
provide  exploratory  experiences, 

A few  high  xhools,  located  principally  in  industrial 
areas,  are  offering  classes  for  the  preparation  of  highly 
skilled  technicians;  however,  most  of  the  technician 
training  programs  arc  operated  at  the  community  college 
level,  Many  people  consider  it  difficult  to  develop  the 
rigorous  type  of  training  required  of  the  technician  at 
the  high  school  level.  Area  programs  or  schools  could 
provide  such  educational  opportunities,. 

Youth  groups.  Three  youth  organizations  arc  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  high  school  vocational  education 
programs  in  Michigan;  the  Cooperative  [education  Club 
of  Michigan  — as  a part  of  C(X)pcrativc  programs  in  the 
fields  of  business  and  industrial  education;  the  Future 


Homemakers  of  America  — as  part  of  home  economics; 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  — as  part  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  programs.  These  three  organizations 
provide  youth  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  leadership 
and  other  human  relations  skills  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  education  for  an  occupation.  In  many  cases  they 
also  serve  as  a vehicle  for  the  teaching  of  subject  matter. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a good  illustration  of 
this.  Many  local  chapters  of  the  FFA  conduct  group 
projects  and  operate  land  laboratories,  thereby  providing 
the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  with  unique  teach- 
ing opportunities. 

Vocational  guidance.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
adequate  vocational  guidance  in  Michigan  high  schools 
today.  This  i.,  surprising  in  that  guidance  services  started 
out  in  this  country  to  be  vocational  in  character.  Frank 
Parsons,  in  his  book.  Choosing  a Vocation  (1908), 
introduced  the  concept  of  vocational  guidance.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a process  designed  to  “aid  young  people  in 
choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  themselves  for  it, 
finding  an  opening  in  it,  and  building  a career  of  effi- 
ciency and  success.”  The  present-day  concept  of  voca- 
tional guidance  is  little  changed  from  this  early  one. 

As  guidance  services  developed  in  the  educational 
process  in  this  country,  counselors  were  increasingly 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  those  educators  in  the  so- 
called  academic  fields.  This  came  about  following  World 
War  I with  the  development  of  group  tests  designed  to 
measure  capacity  for  mental  achievement.  Consequently, 
counseling  moved  into  the  college  preparatory  phase  of 
modern-day  guidance  services.  The  guidance  services 
pendulum  had  swung  from  being  exclusively  concerned 
with  vocational  guidance  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  a 
large  degree  the  guidance  program  in  our  high  schools 
has  never  recovered  from  this  overemphasis  on  college 
preparatory  guidance  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  voca- 
tional guidance, 

A recent  study  indicates  that  counselors  spend  more 
time  on  college  preparatory  counseling  and  consider  it 
to  be  more  important  and  more  enjoyable  than  counsel- 
ing regarding  vocational  problems," 

With  the  background  that  most  counselors  have,  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  many  feel  more  secure  in  counseling 
the  academically  inclined  student.  We  can  also  see  why 
many  counselors  guide  the  superior  student  toward 
college  and  tend  to  reserve  vocational  courses  for  the 
less  able  — hence  the  criticism  by  vocational  teachers 
that  their  courses  become  “dumping  grounds”  for  the 
poor  student. 

This  paradox  is  not  without  hope.  All  too  often,  com- 
munication between  counselors  and  vocational  teachers 
has  not  been  all  that  might  be  desired.  In  too  many 
cases,  neither  has  understood  what  the  other  was  trying 
to  do  for  boys  and  girls.  At  least  one  Michigan  school 

Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of 
Vocational  hJucation.  The  Work  of  the  Counselor  w Stiehi^an 
.SeuHuhiry  Sdiools  (Lansing;  The  DiVMon,.  1957), 
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system  has  employed  a counselor  whose  only  respon- 
sibility is  that  of  vocational  guidance.  This  person  has 
been  instrumental  in  acquainting  other  counselors  in  the 
system  with  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  Highly 
successful  counselor  visits  to  various  industries  and 
businesses  have  been  arranged.  This  vocational  coun- 
selor has  become  deeply  involved  in  assisting  students 
from  both  the  high  school  and  the  community  college  in 
job  placement.  He  has  also  served  to  improve  communi- 
cations between  the  vocational  teachers  and  the  coun- 
selors within  the  various  schools  of  the  system. 

Worth  oj  the  individual.  If  all  educators,  including 
counselors,  believed  that  each  student  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  abilities  and 
interests  to  the  maximum  and  if  they  practiced  this 
belief,  the  problem  regarding  which  courses  certain  stu- 
dents should  take  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Vocational 
teachers  must  recognize  that  each  student  should  under- 
take as  rigorous  an  educational  program  as  his  ability 
may  warrant.  Counselors,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
recognize  that  many  students  who  are  above  average  in 
academic  ability  should  be  enrolled  in  vocational  courses 
in  order  to  gain  a foundation  for  advanced  work  on  the 
post-high -school  level.  Highly  skilled  technicians  in 
agriculture,  business,  home  economics,  and  industry 
must  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  academically 
talented. 

It  is  hoped  that  .a  the  near  future  educational  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
less  able  students  much  better  than  do  the  kinds  of 
programs  now  available.  Very  few  high  schools  offer 
programs  that  will  motivate  the  less  able  students  to 
develop  fully  the  talents  that  they  possess.  At  the  present 
time,  vocational  courses  offer  the  best  and  usually  the 
only  place  in  the  curriculum  where  the  low-ability  stu- 
dents can  satisfy  their  educational  needs  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree. 

The  Community  College 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  16  community  colleges 
operating  in  Michigan.  Provision  is  made  in  Michigan 
for  four  types  of  legal  control.  A community  college  may 
be  established  (1)  by  any  school  district  having  a 
population  of  more  than  10,000  and  operating  grades 
K-12;  (2)  by  2 or  more  school  districts  by  means  of 
mutually  agreeable  policies  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  or  by  the  voters  if  the  combined 
population  is  less  than  10,000;  (3)  by  the  formation  of  a 
separate  community  college  district  comprised  of  one  or 
more  contiguous  counties  subsequent  to  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  with  a favorable  vote  by 
the  electors  in  the  county  or  counties;  or  (4)  by  the  for- 
mation of  a separate  community  college  district  comprised 
of  two  or  more  K-12  grade  school  districts  with  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  voters  in  each  of  the  constituent  districts. 


Eleven  of  these  two-year  colleges  are  offering  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  highly  skilled  technicians 
through  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  ^ Jucation 
Act  of  1958,  Technician  training  is  available  in  such 
occupational  areas  as  civil  engineering  technology,  elec- 
tronics, industrial  chemistry,  hydraulics,  industrial  tech- 
nology, tool  and  die  design  and  manufacture,  drafting 
and  layout  technology,  aspects  of  supervision  and  man- 
agement, and  metallurgy.  In  addition,  all  of  these 
institutions  offer  programs  in  the  business  and  secretarial 
fields.  The  extent  and  quality  of  these  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  vary  considerably  among  the  several 
institutions.  In  fact,  only  four  offer  what  might  be 
termed  a comprehensive  program  for  students  desiring 
to  enter  a vocation  immediately  after  graduation  from 
the  community  college. 

Purposes.  According  to  their  catalogue  statements, 
Michigan  community  colleges  accept  the  five  usual 
community  or  junior  college  responsibilities  in  a general 
way.  These  responsibilities  are  ( 1 ) providing  a general 
education  for  all  students,  (2)  offering  courses  parallel 
to  the  first  2 years  of  regular  college  or  university  pro- 
grams, (3)  providing  programs  for  persons  interested  in 
employment  immediately  after  attending  the  community 
college,  (4)  offering  adult  and  community  service  pro- 
grams, and  (5)  providing  a full  program  of  student 
personnel  services.  An  analysis  of  their  course  offerings 
reveals,  however,  that  they  are  still  placing  major  em- 
phasis on  the  preprofessional  and  regular  lower  division 
college  offerings.  They  need  to  strive  for  a better  balance 
between  programs  designed  for  students  wishing  to 
transfer  to  four-year  institutions  and  programs  designed 
for  those  who  will  seek  employment  immediately  after 
leaving  the  community  college. 

Technical  education.  The  dire  need  for  expanding 
the  technical  occupational  curricula  in  Michigan’s  com- 
munity colleges  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a high  per- 
centage of  students  in  the  present  technical  education 
programs  arc  accepting  positions  in  their  fields  of  train- 
ing even  before  the  completion  of  the  training  program. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  employers  feel  that 
because  of  their  :^cutc  needs  for  technicians  they  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  these  students  to  complete  their  train- 
ing, but  would  rather  hire  the  ‘‘unfinished  products  ’ 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  complete  their  training  while 
on  the  job.  Many  students  in  this  situation  will,  no  doubt, 
return  for  further  training  in  the  future,  perhaps  at  their 
employers’  expense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  though  Michigan  com- 
munity colleges  are  not  adequately  providing  for  organ- 
ized occupational  programs,  they  are  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  technicians  and  semiprofessional 
personnel  in  the  state,  Martorana  points  this  out  in  his 
study  of  The  Community  College  in  Michigan.  He 
found  that,  when  compared  with  the  state  colleges  or 
the  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  community 
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colleges  have  more  students  enrolled  in  and  graduate 
more  students  from  scmiprofessional  and  technical  pro- 
grams than  either  of  the  others/ 
in  the  past  a contributing  factor  to  the  failure  of 
community  colleges  to  develop  adequate  occupational 
curricula  has  been  the  lack  of  adequate  physical  facilities 
^ and  equipment.  At  the  present  time,  however,  seven 
institutions  have  embarked  upon  long-term  building 
programs  with  facilities  and  sites  distinctly  separated 
from  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These  new 
I facilities  include  provision  for  vocational-technical  pro- 

I grams. 

I Beginning  in  1956,  the  Legislature  has  annually 
I appropriated  an  amount  for  building  purposes  to  the 

I Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  distribution  to 
I districts  operating  community  colleges.  These  appropri- 
I ations  have  totaled  $6,400,000  since  1956.  During  that 
I time,  the  local  districts  will  have  spent  an  additional 
f amount  from  local  sources  of  almost  $ 1 8 million. 

I In  view  of  their  stated  objectives  and  recent  efforts,  we 
I can  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
community  colleges  will  meet  their  responsibility  for 
providing  high-quality  programs  that  will  enable  students 
to  acquire  occupational  competence  in  the  technical  and 
j semiprofessional  fields. 

[ Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 

f All  of  Michigan’s  public  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 

; versities  offer  specialized  programs  of  a vocational 

character  that  do  not  carry  college  credit  leading  to  a 
f degree.  In  some  institutions  these  courses  are  offered 

i through  the  adult  or  continuing  education  division  of 

I the  college  or  university;  in  others  they  are  offered  by 
I one  of  the  regular  academic  divisions.; 

I Ferris  State  College  is  a unique  institution  in  Michigan 
I higher  education.  This  state  college  places  primary, 

J though  not  exclusive,  emphasis  upon  practical  vocational 
. and  technical  education..  It  provides  also  profession al- 
I degree  programs  in  pharmacy,  commerce,  and  teacher 
t education.  It  has  the  further  purpose  of  offering  and 
maintaining  general  educational  programs  for  mature 
adults.; 

Ferris  State  College  has.  without  question,  one  of  the 
? most  outstanding  trade  and  technical  programs  in  the 
i country.  This  institution  provides  post-high-school  train- 
ing in  a number  of  industrial  areas  which  rcc  jirc  less 
than  4 years  of  college.  Since  1 946  these  trade  programs 
have  flourished  and  presently  total  16  separate  curric- 
ulum offerings. 

Since  1894  Michigan  State  University  has  provided 
several  short  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for 
the  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  choose  to 
enroll  in  the  regular  four-year  program..  These  courses 

^S.  V.  Martorana,  The  Comrfiunuv  tri  Staff 
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vary  in  length  from  2 weeks  to  2 years  and  provide 
intensive  and  highly  practical  training  for  the  young 
farmer  and  for  those  students  wishing  to  prepare  for  or 
to  acquire  additional  training  in  one  of  several  agricul- 
tural industries.  Several  of  these  short  courses  utilize 
the  cooperative  work-study  concept  of  education.  Stu- 
dents alternate  quarters  in  college  with  work  on  the  job. 
Such  off-campus  placement  training  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  the  University.  These  programs 
include  commercial  floriculture,  elevator  and  farm  sup- 
ply, farm  equipment  service  and  sales,  and  nursery  and 
landscape  management. 

Northern  Michigan  University  is  presently  operating 
a retraining  program  for  unemployed  workers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Classes 
are  being  offered  in  several  office  and  secretarial  occu- 
pations, welding,  and  machine  operation.  It  is  possible 
that  this  program  could  develop  into  a high-quality 
training  center  for  a large  number  of  technical  occupa- 
tions in  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology 
provides  opportunities  to  study  and  earn  degrees  in  many 
areas  of  technology  — 10  fields  of  engineering,  7 fields 
of  science,  forestry,  engineering  administration,  and 
business  administration.  In  addition  to  these  degree 
programs,  this  institution  also  offers  a program  of  less- 
than-degrec  level  for  the  training  of  technicians  in  metal 
processing.  Michigan  Tech  is  one  of  the  larger  colleges 
of  engineering  and  science  in  America. 

Western  Michigan  University  offers  cooperative  work- 
study  programs  in  the  fields  of  food  distribution  (super- 
market management)  and  petroleum  distribution. 

Other  examples  of  similar  programs  would  include 
sales  and  management  workshops  for  small  business 
personnel  by  Northern  Michigan  University;  supervisory 
and  management  training  programs  by  The  University 
of  Michigan  and  Wayne  State  University;  school  bus- 
driver  training  courses  at  Central,  Eastern,  and  Western 
Michigan  Universities;  and  a custodial  training  program 
at  Michigan  State  University. 

OuT-oF-ScHooL  Adult  Programs 

Apprenticeship  training..  Apprenticeship  training  is 
conducted  in  Michigan  through  a cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  United 
States  Depu  iment  of  Labor,..  Related  instruction  for  the 
various  trades  is  offered  throughout  the  state  in  a 
number  of  public  schools. 

Related  instruction  for  apprentices  in  the  building 
tiades  is  taught  by  nine  itinerant  teachers  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  state  but  work  under  the  direction  of  local 
schools.,  These  teachers  travel  throughout  the  state.  The 
basic  trades  in  which  training  is  being  given  through 
this  itinerant  program  are  plumbing  and  steamfitting, 
carpentry,  industrial  electronics,  bricklaying,  and  iron- 
work. This  program  is  rather  unique  and  involves 
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only  a portion  of  the  total  apprenticeship  program  in 
Michigan. 

There  are  approximately  7,500  registered  apprentices 
currently  receiving  training  in  Michigan,  which  compares 
with  about  112,000  in  the  United  States.  Michigan 
ranks  third,  behind  California  and  New  York,  in  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  training.  Apprenticeship  train- 
ing, however,  has  declined  from  its  peak  in  1957.  Many 
people  feel  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship method  of  training  skilled  workers.  The 
present  program  involves  only  a token  number  of  those 
who  could  profit  from  such  training. 

There  is  a trend  in  Michigan  toward  offering  more 
of  the  related  instruction  for  apprentices  through  the 
community  college  programs.  The  reaction  to  this  grad- 
ual transfer  of  responsibility  seems  to  be  very  favorable, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  trend  will  continue. 

A comprehensive  two-year  evaluation  study  of  ap- 
prenticeship training  in  Michigan  is  now  under  way. 
This  project  involves  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
Training  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  management, 
and  labor. 

Training  for  the  unemployed.  One  of  Michigan’s  most 
pressing  economic  problems  has  been  its  relatively  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  The  phenomenon  of  unemploy- 
ment can  no  longer  be  considered  as  temporary  — the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  worker  is  indeed  a serious  one.; 

The  skills  of  many  persons  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  dislocations  in  the  economy  arising  from 
automation  or  other  technological  development,  foreign 
competition,  relocation  of  industry,  shifts  in  market  de- 
mands, and  other  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  econ- 
omy. Some  writers  predict  that  a sizable  percent  of 
our  labor  force  will  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  pre- 
pare for  three,  four,  or  five  different  occupations  during 
their  working  lives. 

Until  recently  we  have  depended  upon  the  regular 
adult  vocational  education  classes  for  the  retraining 
needed.  Such  classes,  however,  do  not  truly  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed.  Persons  who  are  unemployed 
need  relatively  short-term,  intensive  kinds  of  instruc- 
tional programs  that  are  directly  related  to  employment 
opportunities. 

The  development  of  retraining  programs  for  the  un- 
employed has  received  considerable  emph  s in  recent 
months.  Tlie  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  have  co- 
operatively developed  a number  of  programs  for  the 
training  of  unemployed  workers.  The  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  arc  manifestations  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the 
seriousness  of  unemployment  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  Training  programs  are  now  being  developed 
and  conducted  through  the  provisions  of  these  acts. 


One  of  the  most  significant  outgrowths  of  these  two 
acts  has  been  the  establishment  of  new  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission. 
Responsibility  for  the  determination  of  occupations  in 
which  workers  are  needed  and  the  selection  of  trainees 
rests  with  the  Employment  Security  Commission.  The 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  through  the  public 
schools,  is  responsible  for  the  training  of  those  selected,  ■ 
and  finally  the  Employment  Security  Commission  is  \ 
responsible  for  the  placement  of  those  completing  these 
programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  tliis  new  relaticnship  i 
will  enable  both  agencies  to  be  more  effective  in  dealing  ^ 
with  the  problems  inherent  in  the  retraining  of  the 
unemployed. 

Training  of  practical  nurses.  Another  significant  part 
of  Michigan’s  adult  vocational  education  is  the  training 
offered  for  practical  nurses.  This  program  is  designed  . 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  and  includes  students  ! 
of  various  ages.  The  trend,  however,  has  been  toward 
a younger  age  of  those  entering  the  program,  many 
entering  imniediately  after  leaving  high  school.  Most  of 
these  programs  are  offered  through  the  community  col- 
leges. There  is  still  a serious  shortage  of  trained  practical 
nurses,  and  these  programs  need  to  be  expanded  and  ex- 
tended to  a number  of  additional  Michigan  communities. 

Practical  nurse  programs  are  sponsored  by  local 
boards  of  education  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Control  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Michigan 
Board  of  Nursing,  and  the  participating  hospitals.  At  I 
the  present  time,  there  are  also  five  private  or  parochial  j 
schools  of  practical  nursing.  (Federal-state  funds  are 
not  used  for  these  private  schools,)  The  Michigan  Board 
of  Nursing  has  the  responsibility  for  approving  local 
programs  and  establishing  minimum  standards  pertain- 
ing to  curriculum,  facilities,  and  teaching  personnel.  ; 
State  and  federal  funds  for  the  support  of  these  programs  ^ 
are  administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Adult  education  for  the  major  occupational  fields. 
Adult  programs  in  agriculture  are  offered  to  both  the 
young  farmer  and  the  well-established  farmer  who  desires 
to  improve  his  efficiency  and  productivity., 

Classes  for  adults  employed  in  sales  and  service 
occupations  are  offered  ihroughoiii  the  state  by  many 
local  schools.  These  classes  are  designed  to  imp*‘ove 
techniques  and  technical  know-how  of  management  and 
sales  personnel  in  fields  such  as  retailing,  wholesaling,  fj 
insurance,  real  estate,  and  distributive  endeavors.  * 
Upgrading  employed  personnel  for  the  job  ahead  is  a 
major  purpose  in  these  classes.  Successful  business  ex- 
ecutives from  the  various  areas  of  distribution  serve  as 
instructors  of  these  classes,  many  of  which  arc  held  in 
smaller  communities.- 

Adult  classes  in  homemaking  ..ducation  co^'er  a wide 
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range  of  subjects  related  to  home  and  faiuu\  living.  It 
is  intcicstiag  to  note  that  a sizable  number  of  men  enroll 
in  these  courses.  Honietuaking  and  tamily  life  education 
has  changed  from  teaching  only  f(x>ds  and  clothing  to 
providing  fx>tli  in-schooI  south  and  adults  with  a broad 
range  of  educational  experiences  related  to  maintaining 
a home  and  family.. 

In  addition  to  the  apprenticeship  program  mentioned 
above,  adult  trade  and  industrial  classes  are  offered  in 
most  of  the  major  industrial  centers  of  the  state.  Through 
these  classes,  employed  workers  are  able  to  improve 
theiT  occupational  efficiency  in  almost  any  of  the  recog- 
nized trades.  One  of  the  fastest  growing  adult  trade  and 
industrial  programs  is  that  of  foreman  and  supervisor 
training,  A program  for  training  service  workers  offers 
training  for  a variety  of  workers,  including  fire  fighters, 
school  custodians  and  busdrivers,  and  workers  in  other 
public  service  occupations. 

Financing  of  Programs 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

About  57  percent  of  the  budget  of  Michigan  school 
districts  comes  f.om  local  funds  and  about  39  percent 
from  state  funds.  The  remaining  4 percent  comes  from 
federal  funds  and  miscellaneous  sources.  In  Michigan, 
local  tax  funds  for  the  support  of  public  education  come 
entirely  from  local  property  taxation.  State  funds  are 
obtained  from  statewide  taxes  — primarily  the  sales  tax. 
Other  tax  sources  for  education  include  corporation 
franchise  taxes,  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  distilled  spirits, 
taxes  on  telegraph  and  telephone  services,  and  the  tax 
on  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Michigan. 

State  support  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  Michigan  is  obtained  from  two  sources,  the 
Primary  School  Interest  Fund,  and  state  aid.  The  Pri- 
mary School  Interest  Fund  is  obtained  from  interest  on 
money  received  in  the  past  from  the  sale  of  public  land. 
Certain  of  the  taxes  listed  above  are  also  earmarked  for 
this  fund.  The  amount  of  state  aid  that  a district  receives 
is  based  upon  a rather  complicated  formula.  Briefly,  the 
State  Aid  Act  specifies  a gross  allowance  per  pupil,  or 
membership  allowance,  which  shall  be  financed  on  a 
partnership  basis  by  the  local  school  district  and  the 
state.  (It  was  $205  per  pupil  in  1961-62  and  is  $224 
for  1962-63.)  To  this  membership  allowance  is  added 
the  financial  need  for  tuition  aid,  transportation  aid, 
special  education,  and  aid  for  financially  distressed  or 
hardship  districts.  The  difference  between  this  total  and 
the  amount  the  district  receives  from  local  taxes  and 
from  the  Primary  Interest  Fund  is  the  amount  of  state 
aid  it  receives,  provided  that  it  meets  certain  require- 
ments regarding  local  tax  effort. 

State  school  funds  in  Michigan  may  not  be  used  for 
elementary  or  secondary  school  building  construction  or 


lor  debt  service  purposes.,  Money  for  these  purposes 
must  he  voted  by  (he  electors  of  the  local  district. 

VOCAIIONAI,  Fl)U(  AIION 

Funds  ft>r  the  support  of  vocatiohal  education  come 
from  IcKal,  state,  and  federal  sources.  As  previously 
mentioned,  federal  funds  are  derived  from  the  various 
national  vocational  education  acts,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  State  funds 
are  granted  by  the  Legislature  through  annual  special 
appropriation.  Local  funds  are  obtained  through  taxes 
assessed  within  local  taxing  units. 

Over  $9  million  is  being  spent  in  Michigan  each  year 
for  vocational  education.  This  figure  represents  the 
money  spent  for  administration,  teacher:/  salaries  and 
travel  expenses,  and  teacher  training.  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  such  items  as  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies.  The  cost  of  these  latter  items,  were 
the  amount  known,  would  add  significantly  to  the  above 
figure. 

Relative  support.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
past  10  years,  while  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  voca- 
tional education  has  risen  by  86  percent  and  the  federal 
share  by  134  percent,  the  state  contrilation  has  in- 
creased by  only  29  percent. 

On  the  statewide  basis,  combined  federal-state  voca- 
tional education  funds  make  up  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  local  school  district  budget.  State  appro- 
priations for  vocational  e ’ ration  slightly  exceed  $1.5 
million,  while  the  total  state  appropriation  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  is  more  than  $292  million. 
In  making  such  a coinparison,  it  should  be  noted  that 
most  of  this  money  is  spent  in  Michigan  (and  in  every 
other  state)  on  providing  a general  education  program 
for  youth.  This  happens  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
comprehensive  school  has  two  main  roles,  both  of  which 
are  of  equal  importance.  The  comprehensive  high  school 
should  provide  a broad  general  education  for  all  youth, 
and  for  b youth  that  form  of  specialized  education 
which  will  best  serve  his  vocational  interests  and  needs. 
For  th  >se  going  on  to  college,  a college  preparatory  cur- 
riculum best  serves  the  second  purpose;  but  for  those 
who  will  seek  employment  immediately  after  high  school 
graduation  or  before,  some  other  form  of  vocational 
preparation  must  be  provided.  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
doing  very  little  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  latter  group. 

V/ith  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  our  society 
today,  we  must  seriously  face  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  adequately  financing  all  phases  of  education. 

Vocational  education  funds,  state  and  federal,  are 
distributed  to  local  schools  through  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Table  1 shows  the  total  state  and  federal  vocational 
education  funds  distributed  in  1961-62. 
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Table  1 

Distribution  of  Vocational  Education  Funds 
in  Michigan 
(Federal  and  State) 

For  Year  Ending  June  30,  1961 


Occupational  Group 

Amount 

Percent 
of  Total 

Agriculture 

,$  571,877.95 

19 

Homemaking 

. 534,399.34 

18 

Distributive  and  office , v . . 

. 290,355.74 

10 

Teacher  education  and 
research  . 

. 229,668.83 

8 

Trade  and  industrial  (in- 
cluding practical  nurse) 

. 1,346,471.57 

45 

Total  .$2, 972, 753.43  100 


Basis  for  reimbursement.  Due  to  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  programs,  reimbursement  rates  to  local  schools 
have  gradually  declined  over  the  years  to  the  point  where 
they  now  average  roughly  30  percent  of  the  teacher’s 
salary  and  45  percent  of  his  travel  expenses.  In  order 
to  receive  reimbursement,  schools  must  meet  certain 
general  criteria  in  addition  to  those  that  pertain  to  the 
specific  type  of  occupational  training.- 
These  general  criteria  are: 

1.  That  such  education  will  be  under  public  super- 
vision or  control 

2.  That  the  controlling  purpose  of  such  education 
will  be  to  prepare  individuals  for  useful  employment 

3.  That  such  education  (other  than  teacher  educa- 
tion) will  be  less  than  that  which  leads  to  the  bachelor’s 
degree 

4.  That  costs  of  instruction  supplementary  to  the 
vocational  instruction  necessary  for  a well-rounded 
course  of  training  will  not  be  paid  from  federal  or  match- 
ing funds 

5.  That  space  and  equipment  for  vocational  instruc- 
tion will  be  adequate 

6.  That  courses  of  study  will  be  adequate 

7.  That  methods  of  instruction  will  be  appropriate 
for  vocational  subjects 

The  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education, 
through  the  State  Director  and  his  staff,  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a system  of  reporting  and  ana- 
lyzing programs,  as  well  as  for  periodic  surveys  through 
visitation,  to  make  sure  that  the  program  of  vocatonal 
education  meets  the  conditions  as  required  by  the  federal 
vocational  education  acts. 

Teacher  Education 

Institutions 

There  are  ten  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Michigan,  eight  public  and  two  private,  that  are  cur- 


rently approved  to  offer  vocational  teacher  education 
programs.  Over  the  years,  the  policy  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  has  varied  regard- 
ing the  designation  of  teacher  training  institutions.  Cur- 
rently several  institutions  are  approved  to  offer  programs 
for  the  same  field  of  study. 

The  following  publicly  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  designated  as  vocational  teacher  education 
institutions  by  the  State  Board: 


Type  of  Education 

Institution 

Agricultural . , , , . . , 

. . Michigan  State  University 

Distributive ....... 

. , .Michigan  State  University 

The  University  of  Michigan 
Wayne  State  University 
Western  Michigan  University 

Office 

. . . Michigan  State  University 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Wayne  State  University 

Homemaking 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Michigan  State  University 
Northern  Michigan  University 
Wayne  State  University 
Western  Michigan  University 

Trade  and 

Industrial 

. . .Ferris  State  College 
Michigan  State  University 
Northern  Michigan  University 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Wayne  State  University 
Western  Michigan  University 

Counselor 

. . . Central  Michigan  University 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Michigan  State  University 
Northern  Michigan  University 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Wayne  State  University 
Western  Michigan  University 

In  addition  to  these  eight  publicly  supported  colleges 
and  universities,  two  private  institutions,  Mercy  College 
and  Albion  College,  are  approved  to  train  vocational 
homemaking  teachers.  These  two  institutions,  however, 
do  not  receive  federal  or  state  vocational  teacher  edu- 
cation funds. 

Financing 

A total  of  $225,(X)0  was  paid  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  vocational  teacher  training  in  1961-62. 
Table  2 shows  the  percentage  of  teacher  education  funds  I 
expended  for  each  service.  j 
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Table  2 

D/sfnbuf/on  of  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  Funds  in  Michigan 

For  Year  Fnding  June  .30,.  1%1 


Service 

Amount 

Pert,  cut 

A\dniinistration  . . . 

S 4..‘!S7.17 

2.0 

Agriculture 

29.693.27 

12,9 

Distributive  .... 

15.915.10 

6.9 

Guidance  

........  41.577.27 

18.1 

Homemaking  ... 

37.032.64 

16.1 

Office  , . , 

5.4 

Statewide  evaluation 

project  2.6.000.00 

IKO 

Trade  and  industr\  , 

63.446.94 

27.6 

Total  

100.0 

During  the  past  3 years,  $25,000  of  teacher  training 
funds  has  been  used  each  year  to  finance  a statewide 
evaluation  stud\  of  vocational  education.  One  of  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Evaluation  Project  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  was 
^ to  study  the  use  of  vocational  education  funds  in  Mich- 
igan. As  a part  of  this  study,  a recommendation  may 
be  made  to  the  Board  that  reimbursement  for  on-campus 
teacher  education  courses  be  gradually  withdrawn.  These 
funds  could  then  be  used  for  such  things  as  research, 

■ in-service  education,  preparation  of  instructional  mate- 
I rials,  and  other  special  projects  that  the  institutions  would 
; not  ordinarily  undertake  without  extra  financial  assist- 
I ance.  These  recommendations  are  based  upon  a study 
j in  which  the  institutions  were  asked  to  indicate  which 
r teacher  education  responsibilities  they  would  assume 
" depending  upon  reimbursement  practices. 

If  these  recommendations  are  adopted  and  put  into 
effect,  they  could  have  a profound  influence  on  the  future 
of  vocational  teacher  education  in  Michigan.  It  seems 
likely  that  a great  deal  could  be  accomplished  that  here- 
tofore was  impossible  due  to  lack  of  financial  support 
for  special  activities  and  research. 

Certification*  of  Teachers 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Michigan  teaching  certifi- 
; cate,  teachers  of  reimbursed  vocational  courses  must  hold 
; valid  vocational  certificates  covering  their  specific  teach- 
ing fields  in  order  that  local  boards  of  education  may 
receive  reimbursement  on  teachers’  salaries  from  voca- 
tional education  funds..  Qualifications  for  vocational 
teachers  include  both  educational  and  work  experience 
requirements..  Until  recently  teachers  in  both  secondary 
school  and  community  college  programs  were  required 
to  be  certified..  However,  a recent  opinion  rendered  by 
the  State  Attorney  General  states  that  teachers  in  com- 
munity college  programs  no  longer  need  to  hold  teaching 
certificates  in  Michigan. 

As  far  as  vcKational  education  is  concerned,  this 
changed  policy  will  hu^e  little  effect  on  the  quality  of 


instruction.  Vocational  teachers  in  the  community  col- 
leges will  still  have  to  meet  the  minimum  qualifications 
in  their  respective  teaching  fields  for  initial  cmpluynient. 
However,  additional  professional  course  work,  which 
is  required  under  the  certificafion  procedure,  is  no  longer 
required  of  community  college  teachers. 

Types  of  certificates.  In  the  case  of  secondary  teach- 
ers, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  teacher  and 
the  local  board  of  education  to  maintain  the  validity  of 
vocational  teaching  certificates.  Three  types  of  certificates 
are  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  vocational 
teachers:  the  vocational  secondary  provisional,  the  voca- 
tional secondary  permanent,  and  the  vocational  special. 
The  vocational  secondary  provisional  is  issued  to  qualified 
individuals  upon  graduation  from  college  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Upon  completion  of 
three  successful  years  of  teaching,  within  5 years  after  is- 
suance of  the  vocational  provisional  certificate,  and  after 
having  taken  additional  professional  course  work,  a 
teacher  is  eligible  for  the  vocational  secondary  perma- 
nent certificate.  The  permanent  certificate  is  valid  as 
long  as  the  holder  teaches  successfully  100  days  out  of 
every  5 years.  Vocational  special  certificates  are  issued 
to  vocational  teachers  who  do  not  fully  qualify  for  the 
provisional  or  permanent  certificates  provided  that  they 
meet  certain  minimum  qualifications.  The  vocational  spe- 
cial certificates  are  designed  to  provide  for  emergency 
conditions  or  for  teachers  of  adult  classes  who  are  skilled 
in  their  occupational  fields,  but  lack  the  professional 
teacher  education  courses. 

Individuals  obtain  certification  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education  through  the  institution  with  which  they 
w'ish  to  affiliate.  The  institutions  advise  their  students 
regarding  certification  requirements.  Individuals  who 
come  to  Michigan  after  having  received  their  training  in 
another  state  are  assisted  in  securing  any  additional 
course  work  needed. 

Research 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  a small 
research  section  headed  by  a research  consultant.  The 
position  of  research  consultant  for  vocational  education 
is  not  unique  with  Michigan,  but  few  states  have  such 
a position. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Division’s  research  activi- 
ties is  to  stimulate  and  to  help  coordinate  vocational 
education  research  throughout  the  state.  The  activities 
may  assume  a number  of  forms..  Technical  consultative 
assistance  for  vocational  education  research  is  made 
available  to  local  public  schools  upon  request,  A limited 
amount  of  basic  research  is  conducted  in  the  field  of 
v(x:ational  education  by  the  research  consultant,  and  the 
consultant  staff  may  and  often  does  conduct  studies  of 
its  own.  These  studies  are  not  only  valuable  in  them- 
selves, but  they  may  help  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
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ihe  universities  and  colleges  of  (he  stau  to  conducl 
needed  research  in  vocational  education, 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of  vocational 
education  research  in  which  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  performing  a major  role  Is  the 
study  known  as  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education 
Evaluation  Project  going  on  at  the  present  time.;  This 
project  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  for  Vocational  Education.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  a complete  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
being  taught  in  the  Michigan  public  schools  today.  Major 
responsibility  for  the  project  was  assigned  to  Michigan 
State  University,  but  almost  all  of  the  major  universities 
of  the  state  have  been  assigned  significant  responsibilities 
for  various  phases  of  it.  Over  200  vocational  educators, 
administrators,  and  general  educators  have  been  involved 
in  it.  Indeed,  involvement  of  such  a large  number  of 
people  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  major  values  of  the 
project. 

The  cooperative  relationships  generated  by  this  project 
have  been  heartening.  The  executive  committee  for  the 
project  has  been  able  to  mobilize  resources  from  many 
sources  and  to  view  the  critical  problems  facing  voca- 
tional education  from  a perspective  that  utilizes  the  best 
in  vocational  education  leadership  that  the  state  has  to 
offer.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  lose  the  “head  of 
steam”  which  this  project  has  developed.  Probably  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  at  no  prior  time  has  vocational 
education  in  Michigan  had  a more  favorable  climate  for 
progress  through  research. 

If,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  a portion  of  teacher 
education  funds  could  be  continually  used  for  research, 
then  it  would  seem  that  some  type  of  advisory  group 
would  be  needed  to  suggest  priorities. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Research  has  always  been  one  of  the  major  functions 
and  strengths  of  our  colleges  and  universities;  Michigan 
is  blessed  with  some  of  the  outstanding  educational  re- 
searchers in  the  country.  Most  of  the  research  in  voca- 
tional education  in  Michigan,  as  in  other  states,  is 
conducted  by  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  staffs  of 
these  institutions  do  considerable  research  and,  in  addi- 
tion. they  advise  graduate  students  in  their  research 
activities. 

Because  of  their  resources  and  research  experience, 
the  colleges  and  universities  are  often  able  to  secure 
funds  for  research  that  are  not  readily  available  to  other 
educational  institutions.  An  example  of  this  is  a recent 
grant  of  $25,000  from  Cooperative  Research  Program 
funds  through  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to 
The  University  of  Michigan  for  a stud\  to  determine  the 
way  in  which  various  groups,  such  as  labor,  manage- 
ment, agricultural,  and  other  lay  persons  perceive  voca- 
tional education..  Incidentally,  this  study  is  a direct 
outgrowth  of  the  statewide  Evaluation  Project,  Another 
study,  also  financed  from  Cooperatiw  Research  Program 


funds,  a stud)  of  icdinicians  in  induslry,  was  recently 
com  pie  led  bv  Michigan  Stale  University.  i 

i 

Local  Schools 

It  has  been  the  poliev  in  Michigan  to  search  continu- 
ally for  new  knowledge  and  new  applications  of  existing 
knowledge  in  the  operation  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  encourages  and  assists  schools 
in  developing  pilot  or  experimental  programs.  Currently, 
three  such  programs  are  being  operated.  One  is  an  ex- 
perimental study  comparing  the  accomplishment  of 
students  in  a two-hour  machine  shop  class  with  those  in 
a three-hour  class.  Another  project  is  attempting  to 
develop  a work-study  program  for  students  with  less  than 
average  mental  ability.  The  third  is  a work-study  experi- 
mental program  for  students  desiring  to  enter  those  farm-  ; 
service  occupations  in  which  knowledge,  skills,  and  | 
understandings  from  business,  agriculture,  and  trade  and 
industry  education  are  reeded. 

The  Future 

We  must  never  be  satisfied  with  our  present  educational 
prograni.  We  should  maintain  a healthy  attitude  of  dis- 
content, but  with  the  secure  feeling  that  our  attempts  to 
meet  constantly  changing  vocational  needs  will  be 
successful. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  unmet  training  needs.  Rela- 
tively few  programs  have  been  directed  to  the  unem- 
ployed, to  women  workers  in  occupations  other  than 
sales  or  clerical,  to  early  school  leavers,  to  workers  in 
many  of  the  service  occupations,  and  to  retarded  or  slow 
learners.  As  was  previously  observed,  our  school  pro- 
grams have  been  directed  primarily  to  the  college-bound 
boy  or  girl.  There  is  a growing  awareness  on  the  pan 
of  educators  that  we  must  also  meet  the  needs  of  employ- 
ment-bound youth. 

Unemployed  Workers 

Training  programs  now  being  developed  through  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  should  be  considered  as  mere 
beginnings  in  providing  for  the  retraining  needs  of  the 
unemployed.  Ideally,  we  should  not  be  in  the  position 
of  having  to  wait  for  a worker  to  become  unemployed 
before  he  is  retrained  for  another  occupation.  We  must 
develop  techniques  and  procedures  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance the  future  employment  needs  arising  from  auto- 
mation and  technological  progress.  The  nature  of  the 
Michigan  economy  is  such  that  unemployment  will  be 
prevalent  in  the  state  for  some  time  to  come.  We  must 
develop  a long-term  retraining  program  that  will  reach 
the  majority  of  those  needing  it. 

Retraining  classes  developed  under  the  ARA  and 
MDTA  programs  will  reach  relatively  few  of  the  unem- 
ployed.; It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  Michigan,  about 
1 out  of  every  40  unemployed  workers  will  be  enrolled 
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in  such  classes.  In  order  to  reach  the  others,  consider- 
ably more  etTorl  will  have  to  be  expended.  We  will  aiso 
have  to  gain  a much  better  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  problems  of  the  unemployed 
. worker.  For  some,  we  no  doubt  must  think  in  terms  of 
I providing  basic  educational  skills  prior  to  training  them 
; for  occupational  competence., 

\ TrcHNiriANs 

: Highly  skilled  technicians  arc  found  in  all  fields  — 

I agriculture,  home  economics,  and  business,  as  well  as 
j industry.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
I stimulated  the  development  of  programs  for  the  training 
f of  technicians  in  industry  and,  to  some  extent,  techni- 
I cians  in  business  occupations.  Relatively  little,  ho\\e\er, 
i has  been  done  to  develop  training  programs  for  tcchni- 
{ cians  in  the  other  fields.:  The  great  need  for  the  prepara- 
, tion  of  large  numbers  of  technicians  is  evident.  Michigan 
must  meet  this  challenge  of  our  changing  society. 

Some  kind  of  cooperative  planning  is  needed  in  regard 
I to  the  development  of  technical  training  programs  in 
Michigan,  High  quality  technical  occupational  curricula 
‘ are  extremely  expensive  to  develop  and  maintain,  A 
\ coordinated  plan  should  be  developed  in  which  the  com- 
munity colleges  and  other  state-supported  institutions  of 
: higher  learning  would  agree  on  the  need  for  the  various 
technical  curricula  and  on  the  institution  or  institutions 
in  which  such  curricula  should  be  developed. 

Those  institutions  that  are  now  or  will  be  providing 
training  opportunities  for  technicians  need  to  examine 
critically  the  existing  curricula,  to  determine  needs,  and 
to  develop  cooperatively  the  programs  that  will  not  leave 
Michigan  ‘'shortchanged"  in  its  pool  of  highly  skilled 
manpower. 


Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling 
t All  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  status  of  voca- 
tional counseling  in  Michigan  high  schools  is  at  an 
all-time  low.  Many  counselors  come  from  academic 
backgrounds..  They  have  had  relatively  little  work  ex- 
: pcrience  outside  of  the  school  program.  As  a result, 
they  do  a good  job  in  that  aspect  of  their  task  with  which 
they  are  most  familiar  — guidance  for  college-bound 
students;  they  do  a poor  job  in  that  aspect  with  which 
they  are  least  familiar  — guidance  for  employment- 
bound  students.  In  view  of  our  shortage  of  technicians 
• and  skilled  manpower,  it  would  appear  that  somehow  we 
must  remedy  this  situation. 

Existing  training  programs  for  counselors  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  do  not  reflect  much  concern 
for  guidance  responsibilities  in  terms  of  employment- 
bound  south.  This  is  tragic  when  we  consider  that 
roughly  three-fourths  of  all  Michigan  students  entering 
the  ninth  grade  complete  their  formal  educational  prepa- 
ration at  or  before  high  school  graduation.  High  school 
and  post-high-school  counselors  should  be  familiar  with 
the  many  opportunities  available  to  students  through 
vocational  education. 


We  should  provide  guidance,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment services  to  young  persons  at  least  through  the  age 
of  21..  Most  counselors  do  a pretty  gm)d  job  of  helping 
those  who  go  to  college  secure  admittance  to  the  insti- 
tution of  their  choice.  Rare  indeed,  however,  is  the 
counselor  who  docs  a thorough  job  of  helping  employ- 
ment-bound youth  secure  placement  in  the  occupations 
of  their  choice. 

Every  school  should  have  accurate  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  former  students.  Schools  must  improve  their 
followup  techniques.  Effective  followup  studies  are  a 
must  for  a sound  guidance  and  counseling  program, 

A high  scho'd  diploma  is  not  an  automatic  ticket  to 
a joD.  It  is  often  easier  to  gain  admission  to  college 
than  it  is  to  secure  a job.  Young  people  are  in  need  of 
assistance  in  deciding  on  a vocation,  in  preparing  for  it, 
and  finally  in  securing  satisfactory  placement. 

Research 

Michigan  vocational  education  research  effo»'ts  have 
increased  markedly  in  recent  years.  The  Michigan  Voca- 
tional Education  Evaluation  Project  has  resulted  in  a 
mobilizing  of  research  effort  never  before  attained.  Plans 
must  be  made  to  continue  the  cooperative  effort  which 
this  project  has  generated. 

It  is  hoped  that  certain  funds  will  be  available  for 
use  by  teacher  education  institutions  for  special  projects 
including  research.  Criteria  will  have  to  be  developed 
for  the  selection  and  funding  of  projects.  Some  type  of 
committee  should  be  developed  to  represent  the  teacher 
education  institutions  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
concerning  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds.  Such  a group 
might  also  perform  a coordinating  function  in  determin- 
ing needed  research  and  in  sharing  the  results  of 
research. 

It  is  anticipated  that  vocational  education  research 
efforts  wHl  be  considered  by  the  recently  formed  Mich- 
igan Educational  Research  Council,  which  will  help 
coordinate  all  educational  research  efforts  in  the  state. 

Women  Workers 

By  1970  nearly  one-half  of  all  women  aged  35  to  64 
in  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  labou force,  with  the 
largest  increase  coming  in  the  45  to  54  group.  One 
out  of  every  three  workcr.s  will  be  a woman.  Mothers 
now  number  almost  half  of  all  employed  women.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion, it  is  expected  that  about  30  percent  of  Michigan's 
work  force  will  be  women.:  The  average  working  woman 
enters  the  labor  force  in  her  late  teens  or  early  twenties; 
she  works  about  4 years  and  then  retires  temporarily 
following  marriage  and  the  birth  of  children;  at  about 
age  35  she  will  return  to  the  labor  market.  This  situa- 
tion produces  an  increasing  need  '*Dr  retraining  and  up- 
grading programs,.  Working  women  also  need  assistance 
with  home  management  problems  as  they  fill  their  dual 
role  of  worker  and  homemaker.  Much  more  emphasis 
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is  needed  upon  adult  training,  particularly  in  office, 
sales,  and  service  occupations,  if  we  arc  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  women  workers. 

Early  School  Leavers 

With  the  increased  emphasis  upon  acquiring  a college 
education  in  recent ^fcrs,  the  persons  who  have  not 
received  much  consideration  arc  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  going  to  college.,  A large  number  of  young 
people  must  be  provided  with  some  type  of  specific  and 
useful  occupational  training  before  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Present  high  school  programs  are  not  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  a substantial  proportion  of  youth. 
Vocational  educators  and  general  educators  must  work 
together  to  determine  the  kind  of  educational  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  being  motivated  by  present  programs  because  the 
answer  is  not  entirely  more  or  a different  kind  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Contacts  With  Industry  and  Business 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  outstanding  vocational 
education  programs  is  the  involvement  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  business  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  such  programs.  In  fact,  leaders  in  vocational  educa- 
tion implore  local  communities  to  make  extensive  use  of 
advisory  committees  made  up  of  employers  and  workers. 

The  use  of  advisory  groups  from  industry  and  business 
is  just  as  important  on  the  state  level  as  on  the  local  level. 
The  use  of  industry-wide  advisory  committees  or  joint 
vocational  education-industry  groups  can  result  in  im- 
proved and  more  meaningful  state-level  assistance  to 
local  schools.  Such  groups  can  be  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring instructional  materials,  helping  to  sponsor  in- 
service  teacher  education  programs,  assisting  in  the 
determination  of  training  needs,  and  setting  an  example 
for  local  schools  to  follow  in  working  closely  with  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Even  though  Michigan  has  made 
use  of  such  industry-wide  groups  in  the  past,  considerable 
additional  use  of  them  is  needed  at  the  present  time. 

MuLTisE^yiCE  Programs 

Many  occupations  have  grown  or  changed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  now  require  knowledge,  skills,  and  under- 
standings in  not  only  one  but  several  of  the  traditional 
vocational  education  fields.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
agriculture  and  business  are  two  fields  that  have  a con- 
tribution to  make  to  many  of  the  same  occupations.  In 
addition,  new  occupations  that  do  not  fit  readily  into 
one  of  the  established  traditional  vocational  fields  are 
constantly  appearing,  and  vcKational  education  will  have 
to  develop  new  programs  based  up<)n  the  educational 
requirements  of  these  new  and  changed  occupations. 

Area  Programs 

It  has  been  implied  throughout  this  paper  that  our 
present  vocational  education  programs  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  present-day  occupational  training  needs.  The 


vast  majority  of  Michigan  school  districts  do  not  offer 
truly  comprehensive  educational  programs.  Most  dis- 
tricts do  not  have  sufficient  financial  resources  or  stu- 
dents to  afford  comprehensive  programs. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  537  high  school  districts 
in  Michigan.  If  wc  consider  the  offering  of  reimbursed 
vocational  education  classes  as  one  criterion  of  compre- 
hensiveness, then  it  should  be  noted  that  only  12  school 
districts  offer  programs  in  all  4 fields  of  agriculture, 
homemaking,  business,  and  trade  and  industry, 

If  school  districts  are  to  provide  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  become  competent  in  the  occupation  of 
their  choice,  a way  of  combining  district  resources  will 
have  to  be  found.  Consolidation  of  high  school  districts 
may  be  a possible  answer;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
most  Michigan  school  districts  will  ever  attain  sufficient 
size  to  be  able  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  their 
students.  This  is  particularly  true  if  districts  continue 
to  operate  vocational  education  programs  individually. 

The  concept  of  area  vocational  education  has  been 
present  in  the  United  States  since  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917.  It  is  based  upon  the  phi- 
losophy that  all  qualified  persons  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  In  vocational  education  pro- 
grams of  their  choice  regardless  of  the  geographical 
location  in  which  they  reside,  and  regardless  of  their 
economic  status  or  that  of  the  region  in  which  they  live. 

Michigan  has  a number  of  area  vocational  education 
programs  being  operated  on  a post-high-school  level 
through  community  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Perhaps  our  secondary  schools  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  area  vocational 
education  programs  of  their  own. 

Use  of  Funds 

Michigan  is  seriously  studying  the  current  use  of  voca- 
tional education  funds.  The  statewide  Evaluation  Project 
has  addressed  itself  to  this  problem,  and  vocational  edu- 
cators have  been  giving  serious  thought  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  very  limited  funds  available  can  be  used 
to  maximum  advantage. 

The  use  of  vocational  teacher  education  funds  is  re- 
ceiving careful  consideration.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  reimburse  those  regular  teacher  education 
courses  that  the  institutions  would  continue  regardless 
of  reimbursement?  Could  these  funds  be  better  used 
for  those  teacher  education  functions  that  the  institutions 
would  not  perform  without  extra  financial  assistance? 
Rather  than  reimbursing  regular  courses,  these  funds 
could  possibly  be  used  to  reimburse  more  adequately 
vocational  teacher  educators  in  providing  consultative 
services  through  visits  to  local  programs,  developing  and 
distributing  instructional  materials,  conducting  special 
workshops  and  conferences  for  teachers,  and  conducting 
research  and  special  studies.  Procedures  for  the  use  of 
teacher  education  funds  for  these  purpoj.es  must  be 
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[ developed,  and  priorities  must  be  determined.  The  insli- 
^ tutions  themselves  should  help  determine  these  pro- 

g eedu res  and  priorities. 

t The  federal  vocational  education  acts  v^ere  originally 
I designed  to  stimulate  the  development  of  vcKational 
I education  programs.  This  original  purpose  has  beeji 
I lost  in  the  practice  of  maintaining  programs  within  a 
r fixed  pattern.  Some  vtKational  educators  are  asking 
whether  we  should  place  more  emphasis  on  stimulation 
■ and  development, 

I Many  crucial  questions  are  being  asked  concerning 
high  school  vocational  education  programs.  Should  not 
vocational  education  courses  be  as  basic  as  college  pre- 
paratory courses  in  our  high  school  curriculums?  Should 

• vocational  courses  be  limited  to  the  II th  and  1 2th 
: grades?  Can  subjects  below  this  level  be  justified  as 

anything  except  general  or  basic  education?  Should  we 
I continue  to  reimburse  established  programs?  Should  we 

• use  funds  only  for  the  development  of  new  programs? 

: Should  we  use  funds  for  the  prxhase  of  equipment?  We 

will  have  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to  these  and  many 
! related  questions. 


P()Sr-HlCH-S(‘H()OL  Pr(X}RAMS 

Vocational  education  at  the  post -high -school  level  is 
at  a critical  point.  There  is  no  question  of  need.  We 
must  develop  the  skilled  and  technical  manpower  so 
desperately  needed  in  modern  society.:  Our  community 
colleges  are  the  most  promising  type  of  institution  to 
meet  most  of  the  increased  need  for  post-high-school 
vocational  education.  If  our  community  colleges  are  to 
fulfill  their  role,  the>  must  become  large-scale  units  and 
function  as  parts  of  a statewide  coordinated  system. 
These  institutions  must  assume,  on  a broad  basis,  their 
responsibility  for  technical  education. 

We  cannot  place  the  burden  of  developing  high-level 
technical  programs  on  already  financially  strapped  local 
school  districts.  Since  the  state  and,  in  many  fields,  the 
nation,  make  up  the  ‘‘community”  for  which  such  pro- 
grams are  provided,  the  local  community  cannot  be 
expected  to  bear  the  major  share  of  the  financial  burden 
for  providing  them.:  We  need  greatly  increased  slate 
support  for  vocational  education  programs  at  all  levels, 
and  the  development  of  high-quality  programs  in  par- 
ticular must  not  depend  upon  the  wealth  of  individual 
school  districts. 
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XV.  An  Analysis  of  Vocational-Technical  Training  in  Minnesota 

By  WiLi.iAM  C.  Knaak^ 


i Objectives 

r A summary  sialcmcnl  of  the  objeciivcs  of  vocational 
education  in  Minnesota  might  be:  to  provide  oppor- 
; luniiies  in  all  phases  of  vocational-technical  education 
j for  persons  who  are  of  sufficient  age  and  maturity  to 

■ profit  from  specific  occupational  training. 

This  means  to  provide  training  for  boys  and  girls  16 
: years  of  age  or  older  and  to  make  it  available  to  them 
; tor  the  rest  of  their  working  lives.. 

It  means  to  provide  training  for  individuals  ranging 
^ from  those  who  are  barely  above  institutional  care  to 
! those  who  could  rank  high  in  regular  college  courses 
: if  their  interests  and  orientation  had  so  directed  them. 
Training  must  be  provided  for  all  trade,  technical, 
distributive,  office,  agricultural,  and  homemaking  occu- 
pations. The  level  of  training  must  range  from  simple 
operator  skills  for  those  with  limited  abilities  to  highly 
technical  subject  matter  for  those  capable  of  making 
• broad  application  of  basic  knowledge.; 

All  vocational-technical  training  must  be  occupation 
oriented.  Training  that  is  not  so  oriented  will  lose  its 
objective  and  not  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Some  tech- 
nical training  is  now  provided  that  has  employment  in 
^ “clusters”  of  occupations  as  its  objective.  When  this  is 
I the  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  determine  that  the  basic 
I “core”  of  training  given  will,  in  fact,  qualify  the  trainee 
I for  employment. 

I 

f Training  must  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
t both  existing  industry  and  new  industry.  In  Minnesota, 

5 not  a large  market  area,  industrial  expansion  is  occurring 

■ largely  in  the  brain  industries,”  such  as  electronics. 
[Training  must  anticipate  this  trend. 

I Employed  adults  must  h^ive  the  opportunity  to  take 
i training  in  order  to  advance  in  their  occupations  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  A special  effort  needs  to  be 
made  to  encourage  the  unskilled  worker  to  take  training 
because  his  position  is  precarious.  It  has  been  said  that 

'Director  of  Business  Affairs,  White  Bear  Lake  Area  Schools, 
Minnesota;,  formerly  Assistant  State  Director  of  Vocational 
I.ducation,  Minnesota  .State  Department  of  Education.' 


today  the  unskilled  worker  who  carries  his  lunch  is  an 
optimist. 

Training  must  be  provided  for  the  unemployed  whose 
skills  have  become  outmoded  or  who  live  in  chronically 
depressed  areas  and  must  qualify  for  employment 
elsewhere. 

Welfare  cases  should  be  trained  to  become  self-sup- 
porting whenever  possible.  At  a recent  state  welfare 
conference  in  Minnesota,  the  Governor  challenged  the 
group  to  abandon  its  caretaker  role  and  concentrate  on 
rehabilitation.  At  the  same  conference  the  Commissioner 
of  Welfare  cited  the  need  for  helping  the  “vocationally 
handicapped”  — persons  with  physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional handicaps  who  cannot  get  jobs. 

Women  make  up  a substantial  part  of  the  labor  force 
today,  and  all  indications  are  that  they  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Women  arc  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  light 
metals  and  fiberglass  fabricating  plants  as  well  as  in 
office,  distributive,  and  service  occupations.  Women 
tend  to  work  a few  years,  drop  out  to  raise  a family,  and 
then  reenter  the  work  force  again.  This  may  require 
refresher  training.  The  new  dual  role  of  homemaker 
and  wage  earner  presents  some  difficult  problems  for 
women  to  face,  and  it  presents  the  vocational  home 
economics  educator  with  a real  challenge  to  help  the 
homcmakcr-wage-earner  understand  her  dual  role  and 
function  properly  in  it. 

Education  System 

Minnesota’s  public  school  system  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  three  separate  governing  boards.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  con- 
firmation by  the  State  Senate.  The  State  College  Board 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  confirmation  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  University  Board  of  Regents  is 
elected  by  the  Legislature  from  specified  areas  in  the 
state.  Each  board  chooses  its  own  executive  officer,  and 
each  board  functions  independently  of  the  others.  Al- 
though it  has  never  been  a publicized  problem,  the  three 
boards  are,  in  effect,  in  competition  with  each  other  for 
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funds  in  the  Legislature,  The  I egislature  recognizes  this 
competitive  situation,  it  also  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
pt^sihilits  of  duplication  of  service's  since  all  three  N^ards 
are  resp<^nsiblc  for  sintie  higher  education. 

Because  of  the  duplication  potential,  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  appointment  of  the  Stale  Liaison 
Committee  on  Higher  Education,  made  up  of  three 
representatives  each  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
University  Regents,  and  the  State  College  Board.  This 
committee  is  responsible  for  resolving  such  dilTerences 
and  duplications  as  may  tend  to  develop,  with  the  under- 
l)ing  implication  that,  if  it  cannot  do  so,  the  Legislature 
will,  through  legislation^ 

Tur.  State  Department  of  Education 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  his  stall 
make  up  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  pres- 
ent format  of  the  Department  had  its  beginnings  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917, 
when  a State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was  ap- 
pointed. After  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  or- 
gan zed,  it  became  also  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  fie  functions  of  the  two  boards  became 
merged. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  ranges  from  kindergar- 
ten through  junior  colleges  and  area  vocational-technical 
schools.  To  make  intelligent  policy  decisions  in  such  a 
broad  spectrum  of  educational  institutions  with  varied 
objectives  requires  considerable  depth  of  experience  and 
much  conscientious  study. 

The  Department  of  Education  carries  on  all  business 
with  local  school  districts  through  the  school  superin- 
tendents, who  are  the  legal  officers  of  the  local  boards  of 
education.  Each  local  board  has  broad  powers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  its  district.  Some 
local  boards  arc  responsible  for  the  education  of  children 
from  kindergarten  through  junior  college  and  area 
school,  including  thousands  of  adults  in  vocational  eve- 
ning extension  classes.  With  such  a breadth  of  educa- 
tional responsibility,  many  local  boards  have  to  rely 
quite  heavily  upon  advice  from  school  administrators 
for  decisions  concerning  vocational  education.  Local 
boards  are  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  they  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  electorate. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  therefore,  to  have  persons  on  a local 
board  who  arc  indifferent  to,  if  not  actually  hostile 
toward,  vocational  education  or  certain  areas  of  it. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  adds  substantially  to  the 
amounts  of  federal  aid  available  for  vocational  education 
under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  education  acts.  In 
fact,  the  legislative  allowance  for  1961-62  was  more 
than  $3  million.  The  specific  distributions  of  these  aids, 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  specific  vocational  curriculum  areas. 


I m HkpH  S(  nooi  am>  \ot  ahonu  - I 

l l ( HM(  VL  I HAlNlNt* 

A icorjiani/ation  of  school  districts  into  larger  dis-  j' 
incts  lias  been  strongl\  encouraged  in  Minnesota  on  the 
theois  that  distriets  should  be  large  enough  and  h.ive  . 
L-nough  resources  to  provide  complete  education,  inelud-  j; 
mg  vocational  education,  for  south  from  kindergarten 
through  the  14th  year.  As  a result,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  ungraded  elcmcn-  j 
tary  scluxal  distriets  in  the  state,  but  actual  progress  in  1 
redisiricting  secondary  schools  has  not  been  significant,  j 
The  number  of  small  secondary  schools  without  suflicient  | 
resources  or  students  to  support  a complete  program,  ! 
particularly  a complete  vocational  education  program, 
remains  high.  Attempts  by  the  Department  of  Educa-  i 
tion  to  formulate  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
designed  to  compel  high  school  districts  with  small  i 
enrollments  to  join  with  other  districts  have  been  largely 
nullified  through  action  by  the  Legislature. 

High  school  classification  requirements  for  state  aids 
provide  some  ••encouragement"  for  vocational  education.  ; 
Foundation  aid  is  paid  to  the  local  school  district  on  the  j 
basis  of  pupil  units.  It  is  the  difference  between  what  | 
the  local  district  can  raise  per-pupil  unit  with  19  mills 
on  its  adjusted  assessed  valuation  and  the  average  ex- 
penditure per-pupil  unit  in  the  state.  Pupil  units  are 
determined  as  follows;  Kindergarten  students,  one-half 
unit;  elementary  students,  one  unit;  secondary  school 
and  area  vocational  school  students,  one  and  one-half 
units.  If  a school  district  has  a recognized  junior  high 
school  program  with  three  •‘special  ’ departments  selected 
from  agriculture,  home  economics,  business,  or  industrial 
arts,  it  may  qualify  for  the  one  and  one-half  unit  rate 
for  foundation  aid.  The  “cncouragemenf’  for  voca- 
tional education  is  the  payment  of  aids  on  the  basis  of 
one  and  one-half  units  per  student  in  “approved"  high 
schools  and  in  junior  high  schools  with  special  de- 
partments. 

The  equalization  factor  in  the  per-pupil  aids  has  not 
been  substantial  enough  to  bring  about  significant  bal- 
ancing of  the  amount  of  money  available  to  all  school 
districts.  Furthermore,  no  state  aid  is  provided  for 
plant  construction  and  debt  service,  and  this  penalizes 
vocational  education  because  the  cost  of  constructing 
\'ocational  education  facilities  per-pupil  unit  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  is  the  cost  of  constructing  most  othet 
school  facilities. 

Direct  reimbursement  for  vocational  salaries,  travel, 
and.  in  some  programs,  equipment  has  been  more  influ- 
ential than  foundation  aid  in  the  encouragement  ol 
vocational  education.  The  amount  of  money  needed 
during  the  biennium  for  the  customary  aids  for  voca- 
tional education  is  estimated  by  the  State  Director  anc 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  and  State  Board.  Aftei 
their  approval,  the  estimate  becomes  a part  of  the  tota 
state  aid  request.  The  Minnesota  Legislature  has  con 
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^islcntly  supplied  all  of  the  tuncis  requested  for  voe;i- 
t tonal  education.  In  recent  years  there  has  not  been 
«iny  arbitrary  cut  in  oi  e\en  quibbling  o\er  the  amount 
to  be  spent  for  vck’ at  tonal  education. 

The  net  result  of  the  de'^enbed  aid  policies  is  that  the 
amount  of  vocational  education  being  provided  by  high 
schools  varies  considerably  among  high  schools  and 
among  services..  The  ‘ comprehensive**  high  schools,  in 
general,  have  not  been  able  to  provide  adequately  for 
vocational-technical  training  in  all  fields.  Their  partici- 
pation in  approved  reimbursable  vocational-technical 
programs  in  1961-62  w^as  as  follows;  technical,  0 per- 
cent; trade  and  industrial,  4 percent;  distributive  and 
other  cooperative  part-time  training  programs,  18  per- 
cent; agriculture,  58  percent;  office.  72  percent;  and 
home  economics.  88  percent.; 

Home  economics  education.  More  high  schools  teach 
heme  economics  than  any  other  vocational  subject. 
There  are  several  identifiable  reasons  for  this  — and 
perhaps  other  reasons  not  so  readily  recognized.  The 
need  for  training  in  homemaking  is  universally  re- 
spected. The  objectives  of  tht  program  are  easily  un- 
derstood by  local  boards  of  education.  Furthermore, 
h w economics  is  required  of  an  approved  junior  high 

■ and  with  a little  additional  effort,  as  observed 
.ariier,  the  school  can  qualify  for  senior  high  school 
s*ate  and  federal  vocational  aids.  The  one-hour  block 
of  time  required  for  classes  also  fits  readily  into  a stand- 
ard secondary  school  class  schedule.  It  is  a well- 
accepted  elective  for  girls  planning  to  go  on  to  college 
as  well  as  for  girls  who  will  enter  employment  or  be- 
come homemakers.  Vocational  aids  offered  are  typically 
50  percent  c ^ the  day  Instructor’s  salary  and  travel  and 
75  percent  of  the  adult  evening  instructor’s  salary  and 
and  travel.  State  money  spent  for  home  ecor:omics  in 
1960-61  totaled  $751,985,  as  compared  with  $168,321 
of  federal  funds.  Home  economics  has  had  the  benefit 
of  strong  state  leadership  over  a period  of  years,  and  a 
solid  majority  of  the  departments  are  physically  well 
equipped  according  to  state  standards. 

A strong  Future  Homemaker  of  America  program, 
highlighted  by  state  camp  activity,  district  meetings,  and 
a state  meeting,  provides  excellent  opportunities  for 
leadership  development.  It  has  also  served  as  a proving 
ground  for  future  home  economics  teachers. 

Office  education.  Office  training  gained  an  early  start 
in  Minnesota  high  schools.  The  fact  that  many  high 
school  graduates  enter  office  work,  both  at  home  and 
elsewhere,  in  “prestige”  white-collar  occupations  is 
readily  understood  by  school  administrators  and  par- 
ents. Administrators  are  also  somewhat  familiar  with 
basic  office  occupations.  Many  of  the  courses,  such  as 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  have  considerable  general 
educational  valoe,  so  that  there  is  little  concern  about 
whether  a student  profits  from  taking  such  courses.  For 
the  most  part,  office  education  classes  fit  nicely  into 
the  academic  schedule,  and  they  can  accommodate 


about  as  many  siiidcnts  as  can  a regular  academic' class. 
The  last  f.ictor  helps  to  keep  costs  down  even  though 
equipment  costs  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  for 
otfier  classes.  Availability  of  office  education  teachers 
has  never  been  a (irobleni. 

Ihc  field  of  office  education,  however,  has  had 
several  handicaps.  The  lack  of  federal  recognition  and 
federal  funds  has  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  and  keep 
an  adequate  state  supervisory  staff.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  consultant  on  the  state  staff 
who  has  office  training  as  a major  responsibility.  Be- 
cause of  this,  attention  to  curriculum  revision  and  stand- 
ards has  lagged. 

High  school  teachers  in  office  education  have  never 
had  to  meet  occupational  experience  requirements  com- 
mon in  other  vocational  fields,  and  many  of  them  have 
not  had  office  experience.  As  a result,  these  teachers 
tend  to  align  themselves  with  academic  teachers,  stress- 
ing the  general  education  values  and  minimizing  the 
vocational  “bent”  of  their  courses.  It  also  means  that 
the  instructor  often  is  not  able  to  supply  relevant  occu- 
pational information  to  the  students.  Offerings  in  small 
high  schools  are  frequently  limited  to  one  or  two 
courses,  not  enough  to  qualify  graduates  for  job  entry. 
In  general,  although  office  education  is  the  second  most 
prevalent  vocational  course  in  Minnesota  high  schools, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  meeting 
the  needs,  especially  since  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  trained  office  workers,  as  Employment  Security 
research  figures  indicate. 

A^tricultural  education.  Minnesota  has  probably  come 
closer  to  meeting  the  vocational  training  needs  of  the 
state  in  agricultural  education  than  in  any  other  voca- 
tional field.  A majority  of  local  school  boards  in  the 
state  are  made  up  of  farmers  or  of  townsmen  who  are 
responsive  to  farm  voters.  It  has  been  fairly  easy  for 
them  to  see  the  value  of  agricultural  training  in  their 
home  areas.  It  has  also  been  to  the  fanners’  advantage 
to  participate  in  the  adult  vocational  agriculture  pro- 
grams. Usually,  only  its  small  size  or  lack  of  resources 
keeps  a rural  community  from  developing  a vocational 
agriculture  program.  Aids  provided  include  50  percent 
of  day  mstructors’  salaries  and  travel  and  75  percent 
of  adult  instructors*  salaries  and  travel.  State  money 
spent  on  agricultural  education  in  1960-61  amounted 
to  $886,851,  supporting  $354,394  of  federal  funds. 

The  Minnesota  Future  Fanners  of  America  has  had 
excellent  leadership,  and  it  serves  several  purposes.  It 
provides  a club  medium  through  which  enriched  in- 
struction may  be  carried  on.  Through  contest,  can  ^ , 
and  local  activity,  it  has  provided  many  opportunities 
for  F.F.A,  leadership  training.  Finally,  F.F.A.  is  of 
tremendous  public  relations  value  to  vocational  c Ti- 
culture.  At  local,  state,  and  national  levels,  the  blue- 
jacketed,  well-spoken  F.F.A.  representatives  gather 
solid  support  from  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture 


for  the  vocational  agriculture  program  as  a builder  of 
men,  as  well  as  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  state  are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  This  commonality  of  alma  mater  has 
provided  the  basis  for  a tightly  knit  state  organization 
of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  that  is  effective 
when  working  on  state  and  national  legislation  for 
vocational  education. 

Agricullural  education  in  Minnesota  is  faced  by  one 
gnawing,  persistent  problem  — the  decline  of  interest 
in  agriculture  by  some  rural  youth.  In  poor  or  “mar- 
ginal” agricultural  areas,  some  principals  and  counselors 
report  difficulty  in  convincing  farm  boys  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  take  agriculture  subjects.  They  and 
their  parents  may  be  reacting  to  national  publicity  on 
the  decline  of  opportunities  in  agriculture  and  to  their 
own  farm  income  situation.  This  difficulty  usually  ap- 
pears in  vocational  agriculture  programs  that  have  weak 
instructors  or  poor  facilities.  But  in  some  poor  agri- 
cultural areas,  even  good  instructors  are  having  difficulty 
holding  a minimum  number  of  students.  The  small 
school  experiences  the  most  difficulty. 

The  first  step  in  meeting  the  situation  is  usually  to 
combine  the  various  grade  levels  of  agriculture  in  order 
to  make  a suitable-size  class,  and  to  assign  the  instructor 
to  some  teaching  duties  other  than  agriculture.  With  a 
part-day  program,  pressure  then  mounts  to  convert  the 
agricultural  shop  facilities  to  industrial  arts  and  other 
uses.  It  is  not  reasonable  for  a State  Department  of 
Education  to  insist  that  shop  and  classroom  facilities 
be  held  open  and  available  for  agriculture  when  there 
are  not  sufficient  agriculture  students  to  utilize  them. 

Agriculture  is  still  a substantial  and  influential  indus- 
try in  our  state,  and  there  are  still  op'^ortunities  in 
farming.  But  the  indications  are  that  the  number  of 
individuals  needed  in  farming  will  continue  to  decline. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  caliber  of  individual  needed, 
particularly  in  management  areas,  will  rise.  There  is 
also  an  expanding  need  for  adult  training,  so  that  those 
presently  in  the  farming  business  may  keep  up  in  the 
industry. 

As  for  preparatory  agricultural  programs  in  high 
schools,  it  would  seem  that  fewer  programs,  generally 
located  in  the  larger  centers,  with  emphasis  on  agricul- 
turally related  programs,  might  be  a partial  answer. 
This  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  section  on  area 
vocational-technical  schools. 

Distributive  and  other  cooperative  part-time  training 
programs.  The  first  cooperative  part-time  training  pro- 
gram in  Minnesota  was  organized  in  1945.  At  present, 
there  are  87  such  programs,  classified  as  follows:  dis- 
tributive, 32;  office,  26;  miscellaneous  trades,  8;  diversi- 
fied, 21. 

Enrollment  in  high  school  distributive  education 
programs  in  Minnesota  has  grown  modestly,  but  stead- 
ily, to  a 1960-61  enrollment  of  682.  Total  enrollment 


of  all  cooperative  part-time  training  programs  was 
1,624.  All  of  these  programs  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Distributive  Education  Supervisor,  although 
the  trade  and  industrial  state  staff  gives  some  help  with 
miscellaneous  trades. 

The  part-time  training  program  has  many  educational 
advantages.  It  gives  students  the  opportunity  of  career 
exploration  in  a meaningful  way.  It  gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  skills  learned 
while  in  school.  It  provides  earn-while-y\)U-learn  ad- 
vantages for  students  with  parents  of  very  limited 
means.  It  may  help  reduce  dropouts.  The  program 
may  reduce  school  costs  because  some  of  the  “labora- 
tory” facilities  are  provided  on  the  job,  and  classroom 
space  may  be  released  for  other  uses.  Available  evi- 
dence seems  to  show  that  students  who  choose  distribu- 
tive education  in  high  school  and  later  elect  to  continue 
their  formal  education  do  as  well  in  college  as  other 
students  of  comparable  ability. 

However,  distributive  education  is  not  always  readily 
accepted  as  an  educational  program  by  school  admin- 
istrators. The  academically  trained  administrator  some- 
times rebels  at  the  thought  of  giving  school  credit  for 
work  carried  on  away  from  the  school.  Furthermore, 
regular  academic  classes  for  part-time  students  must 
ordinarily  be  scheduled  in  the  morning,  thus  curtailing 
the  principal’s  scheduling  freedom.  There  is  also  some 
reluctance  to  recognize  such  training  as  a bona  fide 
program  for  persons  of  above-average  ability,  even 
though  their  interests  and  talents  may  orient  them 
toward  distributive  education.  Some  school  administra- 
tors believe  that  this  program  should  be  only  for  the 
potential  dropout  or  for  those  who  do  not  have  col- 
legiate ability. 

The  primary  restrictive  factor  for  high  school  part- 
time  training  programs  in  Minnesota  has  been  the 
limited  number  of  cities  large  enough  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  stations  for  this  type  of  program.  This 
has  led  to  approval  of  “diversified”  training,  which  | 
combines  distributive,  office,  and  trades  occupations 
into  one  program.  Such  programs  meet  some  of  the 
objectives  of  cooperative  education,  such  as  career 
exploration,  but  they  can  scarcely  provide  meaningful 
related  training  to  ‘^uch  a heterogeneous  group  of  stu- 
dents. In  the  judgment  of  the  state  supervisor,  if  a city 
is  large  enough  to  support  a “pure”  program,  diversified 
programs  should  not  be  approved..  Cooperative  part- 
time  training  programs  are  ordinarily  reimbursed  to  the 
extent  of  50  percent  of  the  day  instructor’s  salary  and 
travel  and  75  percent  of  the  evening  distributive  salary. 
Reimbursable  part-time  training  programs  in  1960-61 
received  $232,458  in  state  and  local  funds  and  $26,772 
in  federal  funds. 

Using  state  funds  only,  Minnesota  has  reimbursed 
part-time  cooperative  office  training  programs  in  a 
similar  manner.  These  programs  have  proven  to  be  the 
most  “solid”  of  part-time  training  programs  in  terms 
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of  the  availability  of  good  training  stations  (especially 
in  metropolitan  areas),  the  development  of  meaningful 
related  training  in  school,  and  the  high  percentage  of 
trainees  remaining  in  the  occupation  after  graduation. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  the  field  of  clerical  occupa- 
tions. This  is  a vocational  program  that  should  be 
expanded  in  Minnesota  and,  we  believe,  is  deserving 
of  federal  encouragement  and  support. 

The  miscellaneous  trades  part-time  training  program 
in  Minnesota  has  never  been  extensive,  and  it  is  not 
expected  to  grow  substantially.  In  metropolitan  areas, 
apprentices  are  not  permitted  to  enter  most  “(,rganized” 
trades  until  they  are  at  least  18  years  old.  This  limits 
the  availability  of  trade  training  stations  and  also  the 
variety  of  occupations  in  which  training  may  be  given. 

The  Minnesota  part-time  tiaining  program  also  has  a 
state  club  organization  known  as  the  Minnesota  Diversi- 
fied Vocations  Club,  which  serves  the  same  function  as 
the  F.F.A.  and  F.H.A.  in  providing  opportunities  for 
leadership  training  and  social  growth. 

The  teacher  is  a critical  factor  in  the  success  of  all 
vocational  programs,  perhaps  even  more  so  in  coopera- 
tive part-time  programs.  The  coordinator  teacher  must 
be  effective  in  working  with  the  “downtown  faculty”  as 
well  as  in  instructing  and  counseling  students.  When 
coordinator  teachers  have  been  well  trained,  meet  all 
qualifications,  and  are  selected  on  a competitive  basis, 
they  tend  to  do  a better  job  than  persons  of  limited, 
minimum  qualifications  who  are  “promoted”  to  .ne 
position. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  persons  employed  in  Minne- 
sota are  in  distributive  occupations.  The  7 percent  of 
the  state’s  high  schools  offering  training  in  distributive 
occupations  are  not  enough.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  still  at  least  20  communities  large  enough  to 
support  distributive  education  programs  which  do  not 
presently  have  them.  A concerted  effort  to  alert  these 
cities  to  the  needs  of  their  youth  is  planned  for  next 
year. 

A field  instructor  in  distributive  education  is  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  help 
small  communities  meet  their  adult  distributive  educa- 
tion needs.  This  instructor  travels  extensively,  organizing 
and  teaching  distributive  classes  throughout  the  state. 

Trade  and  industrial.  Most  of  the  vocational  trade 
and  industrial  training  in  Minnesota  is  offered  in  the  12 
area  vocational-technical  schools,  more  specifically  dis- 
cussed later.  On  the  average,  these  area  :chools  are 
now  offering  about  half  of  their  programs  at  the  high 
school  level  and  half  at  the  post-high-school  level.  More 
specifically,  outside  of  Minneapolis,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  trade  and  industrial  enrollment  is  at  the 
posl-high-school  level,  while  Minneapolis,  offering  a 
variety  of  30  trade  ajid  industrial  courses,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a large  metropolitan  labor  placement 
market,  has  had  continued  success  with  high  school 
trade  and  industrial  programs.  But  it,  too,  is  moving 


gradually  into  post-high-school  programs  in  most  trade 
areas.  Trade  programs  in  comprehensive  high  schools, 
with  a few  exceptions,  have  not  been  very  successful. 
In  fact,  there  were  only  12  comprehensive  high  schools 
offering  such  programs  in  1960-61. 

The  identifiable  reasons  for  failure  by  local  boards  of 
education  to  adopt  trade  programs  are  '^aried,  as  might 
be  expected.  One  is  undoubtedly  the  confusion  that 
exi.sts  in  the  minds  of  many  local  board  members  and 
some  educational  administrators  as  to  the  difference 
between  trade  and  industrial  training  and  industrial  arts. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  talk  to  local  board  members  who 
are  convinced  that  they  are  fulfilling  their  responsibility 
for  providing  vocational  trade  training  by  offering  a 
good  industrial  arts  program.  This  is  certainly  under- 
standable, particularly  since  industrial  arts  teachers  are 
supervised  by  the  state  trade  and  industrial  staff,  and 
many  of  the  industrial  arts  teachers  are  active  members 
of  the  state  vocational  association.  Furthermore,  to  a 
lay  person  or  a general  educator,  the  instructional 
equipment  looks  much  the  same  as  that  found  in  a 
trade  shop.  The  point  is  that  industrial  arts  does  not 
prepare  a student  for  Job  entry,  as  vocational  educa- 
tion must. 

Once  local  school  officials  understand  what  a trade 
program  is,  there  are  other  problems.  A three-hour 
block  of  time  may  make  scheduling  of  academic  classes 
difficult.  The  thought  of  paying  a tradesman  without  a 
degree  a salary  comparable  to,  or  better  than,  that  paid 
a staff  member  with  a degree  is  often  unpalatable. 
Instructional  equipment  and  supplies  are  expensive,  and 
space  requirements  may  seem  fantastic  to  a general 
educator. 

There  are  educational  limitations  to  high  school  trade 
and  industrial  programs.  One  of  these  limitations  is 
the  lack  of  breadth  to  the  program.  If  school  resources 
are  limited  to  one  trade  program,  should  it  be  auto 
mechanics,  or  something  else?  Does  this  mean  that 
everyone  in  the  school  who  wants  to  learn  a trade 
should  be  an  auto  mechanic?  The  result  is  that  the 
enrollment  in  the  course  consists  of  boys  who  want  to 
learn  a trade,  bu*  not  necessarily  the  one  being  offered. 
Decisions  as  to  who  will  be  enrolled  in  the  class  are 
often  made  by  principals  or  counselors  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  criteria  for  selecting  students  who  can  profit 
most  from  the  course. 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  a single  trade  program  in 
the  comprehensive  high  school  revolve  around  the  in- 
structor. He  will  often  work  a six-period  day  — one 
period  longer  than  a normal  teaching  load.  If  he  is 
paid  extra  for  the  extra  period,  staff  resentment  may 
follow,  If  he  is  not  paid  extra,  the  teacher  may  resent 
the  extra  time  required.  Working  with  vocational  ad- 
visory committees  and  seeking  placement  opportunities 
for  the  graduates  are  two  very  important  aspects  of  his 
job.  Yet  the  importance  of  these  aspects  is  usually  not 
fully  understood  by  his  superiors  or  teaching  colleagues. 
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His  in-school  load  will  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
that  of  the  academic  instructors,  and  the  temptation  to 
pass  lightly  over  advisory  committee  and  placement 
responsibilities  is  considerable. 

Furthermore,  Minnesota  is  experiencing  a rural-to- 
urban  youth  movement  common  in  many  agricultural 
states.  Many  of  the  jobs  for  which  trade  training  is 
needed  are  found  only  in  urban  areas.  It  thus  becomes 
virtually  impossible  for  a trade  teacher  to  carry  a full 
teaching  load  and  still  car  *y  on  advisory  committee  and 
placement  activity  away  from  his  local  community. 

It  has  become  the  general  conclusion  of  the  slate 
staff  that  one-teacher  trade  programs  in  outstate  high 
schools  are  not  generally  effective,  and  no  great  effort 
is  being  made  at  this  time  to  promote  such  programs 
in  additional  high  school  districts.  Going  programs  are 
provided  with  supervisory  and  consultative  services,  but 
unless  the  school  district  has  adequate  resources  to  offer 
at  least  three  trade  programs  with  a full-  or  part-time 
coordinator,  the  chances  for  quality  trade  and  industrial 
courses  are  not  good.  There  are  relatively  few  high 
school  districts  in  the  state  capable  of  operating  three 
trade  programs  without  obtaining  assistance  under  the 
area  school  law. 

Successful  high  school  trade  programs  are  conducted 
in  the  area  vocational-technical  schools,  which  will  be 
discussed  a little  later.  At  these  schools  there  are  quali- 
fied directors  and  coordinators  as  well  as  instructors 
*^o  carry  on  the  liaison  work  with  industry.  The 
sd^l  director,  who  is  usually  the  immediate  super- 
visor, understands  the  needs,  problems,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  trade  teacher;  and  he  is  able  to  provide 
much  instructional  assistance. 

Trade  programs  in  high  schools  are  usually  reim- 
bursed for  50  percent  of  the  day  instructor’s  salary  and 
travel  and  75  percent  of  the  evening  instructor’s  salary. 
In  1960-61,  the  trade  and  industrial  programs  received 
$766,797  in  state  funds  and  $79,713  in  federal  funds. 
These  amounts  are  for  both  high  school  and  post-high- 
school  programs.  Federal  money  for  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  is  very  inadequate,  and  without  con- 
siderable state  aid  there  would  be  substantially  fewer 
programs. 

A team  of  12  trade  and  industrial  field  instructors 
operating  under  the  supervisors  in  the  state  trade  and 
industrial  vocational  uni*  bring  instruction  in  electrical, 
fire,  and  steam  boiler  safety  to  many  outstate  com- 
munities. 

Guidance  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  provided  a tremendous 
boost  to  guidance  in  the  secondary  schools. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  improved 
counseling  program  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
certified  counselors.  Qualifications  for  a counselor’s  cer- 
tificate,.include  a valid  teaching  certificate  based  on  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  a master’s  degree,  or  its  equivalent, 
with  course  work  in  specified  course  areas;  a minimum 


of  o;.e  year  of  work  experience  outside  of  education; 
and  at  least  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

The  results  of  this  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
counselors  arc  becoming  apparent.  Although  no  re- 
search has  been  conducted  to  determine  whether  coun- 
selors are  actually  becoming  more  vocationally  oriented, 
we  do  know  that  they  now  request  a great  deal  more 
vocational  literature,  invite  vocational  directors  to  their 
schools  more  frequently,  and  refer  more  students  to  area 
vocational  schools.  The  counselors  built  their  April 
1962  annual  state  conference  program  around  non- 
college-bound youth. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Minnesota  counselors  are 
neglecting  'die  precollegiate  students.  Nor  should  it  be 
inferred  that  there  are  no  longer  counselors  in  the  state 
who  put  their  total  effort  on  academic  educational  coun- 
seling and  neglect  vocational  counseling.  It  does  imply 
that  progress  in  getting  well-trained  counselors  in 
Minnesota  high  schools  has  been  made,  and  that,  based 
on  initial  indications,  the  results  will  be  favorable  to 
youth  needing  vocational  guidance  and  training. 

Summary  of  vocational  training  in  high  schools.  In 
summary,  a number  of  variable  factors  determine  the 
establishment  and  success  of  vocational  training  in  the 
comprehensive  high  school.  Essentially,  these  variables  \ 
are  (1)  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  school  district,  (2) 
the  orientation  or  “enlighten.aent”  of  local  school  ’ 
boards  and  school  administrators  concerning  vocational 
education,  (3)  the  local  need  for  the  program,  and  (4) 
the  ease  with  which  the  program  can  be  worked  into 
the  regular  academic  schedule  by  school  administrators. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  desired  objective  of 
having  all  school  districts  become  large  enough  to 
accommodate  kindergarten  through  the  14th  year,  in- 
cluding comprehensive  programs  of  vocational  training, 
can  be  reached  soon  enough  to  meet  the  accelerating 
job-training  needs  of  youth.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  there 
is  any  hope  that  even  a significant  minority  of  high  • i 
schools  will  provide  trade  or  technical  occupational 
training.  In  Minnesota  it  appears  that  we  will  lean  even 
more  heavily  upon  area  schools  for  high  school  and 
post-high-school  trade  and  technical  training. 


The  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 

The  area  vocational-technical  school,  the  newest  in- 
stitution in  public  education  in  Minnesota,  was  author- 
ized by  legislative  act  in  1945.  Since  then,  12  area 
schools  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  two  districts  have  completed  surveys  pre- 
liminary to  securing  Board  approval,  and  inquiries 
regarding  requirements  for  area  school  designation  are 
increasing.  Initially  the  area  schools  were  largely  high 
schools,  but  increasingly  they  are  becoming  post-high- 
school  institutions. 

Area  vocational-technical  schools  had  their  inception  , 
in  the  failure  of  other  institutions  to  provide  the  voca- 1 
tional-technical  education  needed  by  youth  and  adults. 


Specifically,  when  the  Legislature  passed  the  area  set.  I 
law  in  1945.  the  following  conditions  prevailed. 

1.  Only  six  high  school  districis  outside  the  three 
cities  of  the  first  class  offered  preparatory  trade  pro- 
grams. Ninety-three  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
trade  and  industrial  programs  was  in  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  Duluth.  Rural  and  small  town  youth  had  no 
opportunity  to  obtain  trade  or  technical  training  unless 
their  parents  could  finance  them  at  a private  trade 
school  in  the  Twin  Cities.- 

2.  W ar  production  training  had  slackened,  and  regu- 
lar evening  extension  trade  and  industrial  training  was 
at  low'  ebb  — only  660  such  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  state.  This  was  a serious  situation  because  it  oc- 
curred at  a time  when  Minnesota’s  economy  had  swung 
toward  industrial  emphasis,  and  the  employment  effects 
of  automation  were  becoming  evident.  Apprenticeship 
training  was  inadequate  in  many  areas.  The  World  War 
II  years  had  seen  a movement  of  skilled  people  out  of 
Minnesota  to  the  West  Coast,  and  skilled  manpower 
was  in  short  supply. 

3.  The  postwar  market  was  about  to  be  flooded  with 
a host  of  new  consumer  products  including  automobiles, 
appliances,  and  other  electrical-mechanical  devices, 
which  we  were  ill  equipped  to  service  and  repair.  Many 
occupations  were  demanding  more  exacting  degrees 
of  skill  and  greater  technical  knowledge. 

4.  The  holding  power  of  the  secondary  schools  was 
considered  unsatisfactory,  with  only  63  percent  of  those 
enrolled  in  grade  5 completing  grade  12. 

Out  of  the  foregoing  conditions  came  the  language  of 
the  area  school  law.  “It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  more  nearly  equalize  the  educational  opportunities  in 
certain  phases  of  vocational-technical  education  to  per- 
sons who  are  of  the  age  and  maturity  to  profitably 
pursue  training  for  a specific  occupation.” 

In  the  years  &ince  1945,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  toward  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  law, 

J.  High  school  and  post-high-school  preparatory 
trade  and  technical  enrollment  has  increased  by  over 
100  percent. 

2.  By  1961,  high  school  and  post-high-school  day 
enrollment  in  trade  and  technical  classes  outside  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  had  increased  from  7 per- 
cent to  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Adult  evening  school  trade  and  technical  enrollment 
increased  more  than  10  times.  Area  schools  are  coop- 
erating with  joint  apprenticeship  committees  in  provid- 
ing related  instruction  for  apprentices  through  all  areas 
of  the  slate  where  area  schools  are  located.  In  1960-61 
there  were  2,522  trade  and  industrial  apprentices  en- 
rolled in  vocational  schools  and  12,428  other  tradesmen 
in  extension  training.  Of  these,  3,633  were  enrolled  in 
technical  extension  courses.  Industrial  advisory  com- 
mittees are  assisting  in  keeping  courses  and  equipment 
up  to  date  so  that  employed  persons  can  keep  up  with 
their  occupations. 


3.  Cooperative  part-time  distributive  programs  have 
been  made  available  to  area  students.  Two  area  schools, 
Thief  River  Falls  and  Winona,  are  staffing  post-high- 
school  distributive  programs  to  start  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

4.  Nine  of  the  area  schools  have  developed  voca- 
tional agriculture  programs.  They  employ  a full-time 
vocational  agriculture  coordinator  who  works  on  an 
area  basis,  preparing  farm  management  analyses  and 
instructional  materials  based  on  these  analyses.  One 
area  school  has  developed  a one-year  post-high-school 
training  program  for  boys  going  into  farming  that  in- 
cludes a plan  for  financial  assistance  in  getting  started 
in  farming. 

5.  Six  area  schools  offer  one-year  post-high-school 
business  training  courses  designed  to  enable  the  office 
trainees  to  become  vocationally  competent.  These 
courses  fill  a particular  need  created  by  the  inadequate 
business  education  departments  of  the  small  high 
schools. 

6.  All  area  schools  have  extensive  evening  programs 
in  home  economics.  They  offer  a broad  range  of  courses 
attended  by  homemakers  from  as  far  as  50  miles  away. 

7.  Technical  training  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  has  been  authorized  in  area 
vocational -technical  schools  and  more  recently  in  junior 
colleges.  At  present  there  are  NDEA  Title  VIII  pro- 
grams in  only  the  area  schools,  but  two  junior  colleges 
have  programs  under  consideration. 

Primary  efforts  in  the  development  of  technical  edu- 
cation have  been  exerted  in  the  area  schools  where 
sympathetic  administration  and  established  liaison  with 
industry  already  exist.  Nearly  all  of  these  programs  are 
on  the  post-high-school  level.  Two  area  schools,  how- 
ever, allow  high  school  seniors  to  start  in  electronics 
with  the  expectation  that  the  students  will  continue  at 
the  post-high-school  level.- 

8.  New  courses  are  developed  and  added  where 
there  is  occupational  demand.  This  has  occurred  most 
recently  in  industrial  electronics  and  tool  design.  Other 
occupational  fields  currently  under  analysis  in  which 

“It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  high  school  gradua- 
tion and  a solid  mathematics  background  should  be  prerequisite. 

My  recent  observations  have  been  that  it  may  actually  be 
easier  for  a large  high  school  to  carry  on  technical  training  than 
trade  and  industrial  training.  Space  requirements  are  not  flgnifi- 
cantly  greater  than  those  for  a chemistry  or  physics  laboratory.. 
Equipment  is  expensive,  but  reimbursements  under  Titles  III 
and  VIII  of  the  NDEA  have  lightened  that  burden.  Technical 
education  has  academic  respectability,  and  block  scheduling  is 
not  mandatory  for  successful  instruction.  A large  high  school 
may  have  a sufficient  number  of  qualified  students.  The  nature 
of  the  work  in  electronics  is  such  that  a bright  student  may 
move  at  a tremendous  pace  and  not  be  hindered  by  the  speed 
of  a machine  or  by  the  limitations  of  other  classmates. 

In  brief,  a high  school  that  graduates  more  than  200  students 
annually  probably  could,  with  careful  screening,  produce  15 
bright  non-college-bound  technicians  each  year.  But  the  typical 
high  school  could,  not  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  typical  high 
school  is  not  likely  to  have  personnel  qualified  to  teach  indus- 
trially oriented  courses,  to  have  available  the  necessary  industrial 
advisory  committees,  or  to  be  able  to  provide  placement  services. 
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courses  are  expected  to  be  organized  include  chemical 
laboratory  technology,  instrumentation,  reproduction 
technology,  medical  laboratory  assisting,  dental  assist- 
ing, and  data  processing. 

The  previous  statements  reflect  the  progress  and 
growth  of  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  Minnesota, 
but  there  is  a need  for  more  area  schools  for  a number 

of  reasons.  ... 

1.  Technical,  trade,  and  industrial  training  is  still 

lacking  in  comprehensive  high  schools.  In  1960-61  only 
4 percent  of  senior  secondary  school  districts  other  than 
area  schools  offered  day  preparatory  technical  or  trade 
training.  No  junior  colleges  offered  technical  or  trade 
training  that  met  the  standards  of  the  Minnesota  State 

Plan  for  reimbursed  programs. 

2.  An  increasing  number  of  young  people  will  be 
graduating  or  leaving  our  high  schools  and  seeking  em- 
ployment. In  1962,  38,000  graduated;  in  1964,  the 
number  will  be  43.000;  and  in  1965,  48,000.  And 
against  this  outpouring  of  high  school  graduates,  all 
indications  point  to  a decreasing  demand  for  the  un- 
trained and  the  unskilled. 

3.  Reliable  sources  indicate  that  most  future  indus- 
trial development  in  Minnesota  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
‘•brain  industries”  such  as  electronics,  tool  design,  and 
data  processing.  At  present  the  area  schwls  are  the  only 
institutions  staffed  and  equipped  to  train  young  people 
for  no  rofessional  technical  jobs. 

Area  school  accomplishments  have  been  achieved 
with  maximum  local  district  participation  in  survey  of 
needs,  planning,  financing,  and  construction  of  facilities. 
All  construction  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  local  district, 
that  is,  the  regular  school  district.  None  of  the  12  area 
schools  enlarged  its  district  immediately  before  or  after 
receiving  area  designation.  All  equipment  costs,  except 
for  practical  nursing  and  NDEA  technical,  are  paid  by 
the  local  community.  However,  area  school  districts 
are  assured  costs  for  serving  nonresident  post-high-school 
students,  which  costs  include  a proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  debt  service  on  buildings  and  equipment.  We 
believe  that  this  system  has  considerable  merit,  since  it 
relieves  the  local  district  of  responsibility  for  educating 
trainees  from  other  districts,  and  it  also  makes  it  finan- 
cially expedient  for  area  schools  to  recruit  nonresidents. 
In  1960-61,  $225,000  in  differential  aid  was  paid  to  the 
area  schools;  the  amount  for  1961-62  exceeded 
$315,000.  Since  the  foundation  aid  given  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  district  and  is  based  on  both 
high  school  ana  post-high-school  students,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  state  categorically  how  much  state  aid  is  being 
given  per  pupil  in  all  of  the  area  schools.  Foundation  aid 
for  post-high-school  students  in  1960-61  was  $99,000. 
Of  all  vocational  aid  to  area  schools,  the  portion  that  is 
federal  money  varies  from  18  to  35  percent. 

Since  nonresident  high  school  age  students  may  attend 
an  area  school  only  if  their  local  districts  give  consem 
and  pay  their  tuition,  based  on  costs,  the  local  district 


may  then  collect  the  foundation  aids  just  as  if  the  stu- 
dents were  in  local  attendance.  Most  small  high  school 
boards  will  not  give  this  consent  since  they  are  anxious 
to  keep  their  enrollments  up.  This  does  not  concern  the 
area  schools  greatly  because  in  most  cases  they  prefer 
to  enroll  high  school  graduates  with  their  added  maturity  j 
and  better  scholastic  background. 

A more  serious  problem  is  the  high  school  dropout. 

If  a student  drops  out  in  the  10th  grade  and  later  seeks 
to  enroll  in  the  area  school  at  the  age  of  19,  for  instance,  > 
he  is  still  not  a high  school  graduate  and  must  solicit  the 
consent  and  financing  of  his  local  board.  This  is  usually 
not  forthcoming,  and  the  student  cannot  attend  unless 
he  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  his  own  tuition  as  an  adult. 
Adults  (those  over  21 ) pay  tuition  based  on  area  school 
costs,  ranging  from  $30  to  $55  per  month. 

Area  schools  exercise  admittance  prerogatives  based 
on  the  applicant’s  past  school  and  work  record,  aptitude  ^ 
and  ability  tests,  and  personal  interview.  Area  schools  | 
need  not  accept  students  who  cannot  be  expected  to  | 
profit  from  training  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice. 
Such  students  are  usually  counseled  regarding  possibili- 
ties in  other  occupations,  or  they  may  be  enrolled  on  a s 
probationary  basis. 

Area  schools  have  been  experiencing  a decided  trend  j 
toward  post-high-school  attendance.  In  fact,  the  increase  • 
in  post-high-school  attendance  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  20  percent  a year.  The  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease include  the  mounting  demands  of  occupations, 
students’  desires  to  graduate  from  their  “home”  high 
schools,  and  the  fact  that  the  area  school  law  favors 
nonresident  post-high-school  attendance.  Although  high 
school  trade  graduates  have  been  placed  in  trade  work 
regularly  by  area  school  directors,  especially  in  certain 
occupational  areas,  employers,  when  given  a choice,  will  ' 
nearly  always  choose  the  more  mature  post-high-school  j 
trade  and  industrial  graduate.  Hence,  when  high  school 
and  post-high-school  students  are  in  competition  for  [ 
training  stations  in  the  school,  as  is  increasingly  the  case,  ' 
the  high  school  student  may  lose  out.  When  the  area 
schools  were  primarily  high  schools,  the  general  educa- 
tion subjects  such  as  social  studies  were  handled  by 
regular  secondary  school  staff.  This  procedure  is  still 
followed  for  area  high  school  students.  But  for  the  most 
part,  general  education  subjects  are  not  available  to 
post-high-school  students.  Area  schools  therefore  have 
been  criticized  by  some  educators  for  being  too  tech- 
nical, offering  only  skill  courses,  technical  courses,  re- 
lated mathematics,  related  science,  and  in  some  cases, 
related  communications,  but  no  humanities. 

Area  school  directors  and  others  have  replied  that 
post-high-school  students  have  had  12  years  of  social 
studies,  history,  English,  and  other  humanities  — that 
they  should  expect  to  continue  such  studies  formally 
and  informally  throughout  their  entire  lives.  The  area 
school  point  of  view  is  that  an  individual  should  expect 
to  devote  1 to  2 years  of  his  life  to  learning  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  an  occupation.  It  is  this  occupational  training 
that  the  area  schools  take  as  their  bailiwick.  They  con- 
tend that  the  members  of  the  vocational  school  staff  are 
expert  only  in  occupational  training.  Convinced  that  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  desirable  attitudes  and  human 
relations  is  absorbed  through  occupational  training, 
most  area  school  personnel  believe  that  the  limitations 
of  time  necessitate  the  elimination  of  purely  academic 
subjects  from  the  post-high -school  curriculum. 

All  area  school  administrative,  supervisory,  and  in- 
structional staff  members  in  all  of  the  vocational  fields 
are  required  to  have  at  least  3 years  of  noneducational 
work  experience  beyond  the  learner  level.  For  a time, 
this  created  a problem  in  obtaining  instructors  with  de- 
grees, especially  in  the  trade  and  technical  fields.  When 
it  came  to  a choice  between  adequate  experience  and  a 
degree,  experience  was  considered  the  more  significant. 
In  the  past  2 years,  however,  we  have  noted  an  increas- 
ing availability  of  instructors  who  have  both  the  degree 
and  the  occupational  experience.  This  has  come  about 
partly  because  of  an  increased  awareness  of  the  area 
vocational  programs  and  also  because  an  increasing 
number  of  area  school  graduates  seem  to  be  getting 
industrial  experience,  acquiring  degrees,  and  coming 
back  into  vocational  teaching.  We  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  working  out  a sustained  teacher  recruitment 
program  to  be  directed  at  past  area  school  graduates 
now  in  industry. 

The  Minnesota  State  Plan  provides  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  cost  of  area  vocational  counselors.  At 
present  only  3 of  the  12  schools  are  utilizing  the  plan. 
Most  of  the  other  schools  depend  on  the  director  or 
coordinator  for  counseling,  or  utilize  the  secondary 
school  counseling  services.  Area  vocational  counselor 
requirements  are  stringent.  They  require  a regular  state 
counselor’s  certificate  plus  credits  in  the  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  and  2 years  of  noneducational 
work  experience. 

A pilot  project  is  now  under  way  to  measure  the 
validity  of  entry  tests  being  given  to  electronics  and  auto 
mechanics  students.  If  this  project  appears  meaningful, 
it  may  lead  to  an  IBM  system  whereby  every  student 
entering  an  area  school  will  have  his  test  and  interview 
data  recorded  on  an  IBM  card  for  later  comparison  with 
first-year  grades,  second-year  grades,  and  followup  data. 
Over  a period  of  time,  these  data  could  shed  much  light 
on  the  validity  of  aptitude  and  ability  testing  in  the  state. 

Course  content  in  area  schools  has  been  typically 
worked  out  by  the  local  instructor  in  consultation  with 
a local  advisory  committee.  Increasingly,  however,  we 
see  less  justification  for  curriculum  differences  between 
schools,  since  all  recruit  from  a common  student  market 
and  place  graduates  in  comparable  jobs  throughout  the 
state.  In  technical  areas,  such  as  electronics  and  tool 
design,  curriculum  content  is  determined  by  a state 
advisory  committee  whose  members  have  available 
course  material  from  other  states,  in  addition  to  their 


practical  knowledge,  as  a basis  for  making  content 
decisions.  Perhaps  this  practice  should  be  followed  in 
many  other  fields. 

Certification  requirements  for  directors  include  5 
years  of  experience  as  a teacher,  supervisor,  or  coordi- 
nator in  a vocational  program  with  at  least  1 year  of 
supervisory  experience,  3 years  of  work  experience  out- 
side of  the  educational  field,  and  a bachelor’s  degree. 
Most  directors  have  master’s  degrees.  Area  school  direc- 
tors have  become  skilled  in  the  art  of  public  relations 
and  occupy  a part  of  their  time  in  career  days,  calls  on 
schools,  news  media  contacts,  developing  brochures, 
and  other  promotional  activities. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Assistant  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  is  specifically  charged  with  spend- 
ing 50  percent  of  his  time  in  the  administration,  super- 
vision, and  promotion  of  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools.  His  area  school  activities  include: 

1.  Conducting  area  directors’  conferences,  at  which 
policy  and  philosophy  of  area  schools,  in  addition  to 
administrative  matters,  are  frequently  the  discussion 
topics. 

2.  Reviewing  the  area  school  requests  for  founda- 
tion and  differential  aids  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  State  Director  therefor. 

3.  Coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  other  supervisory 
staff  in  providing  consultative  services  to  the  area 
schools. 

4.  Providing  consultative  services  to  area  school 
directors  and  superintendents  on  matters  of  new  pro- 
grams, advisory  committees,  finances,  legal  matters, 
and  promotional  efforts. 

5.  Providing  consultative  service  to  communities 
seeking  designation  as  area  vocational-technical  schools. 

6.  Serving  as  area  school  consultant  to  various  state 
advisory  committees  c...  youth. 

7.  Speaking  for  the  area  schools  at  state  level  meet- 
ings, such  as  the  state  welfare  conference,  superintend- 
ents’ meetings,  and  counselors’  gatherings. 

8.  Providing  leadership  for  the  continuing  improve- 
ment of  selection  procedures,  instruction,  teacher  re- 
cruitment, and  job  placement. 

9.  Keeping  local  directors  continually  informed 
about  new  developments  and  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional education  at  the  state  and  national  level. 

10.  Making  recommendations  to  the  State  Director 
regarding  requests  to  the  State  Legislature. 

Regular  supervisors  in  the  various  vocational  fields 
also  supervise  courses  in  their  service  unit  in  the  area 
schools.  In  fact,  a large  majority  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial programs  in  the  state  are  in  area  schools.  The 
same  is  true  of  adult  home  economics  programs. 

Area  schools  are  well  qualified  to  handle  the  kinds 
of  specialized  training  required  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  They  have  well-estab- 
lished lines  of  communication  with  industry  and  are 
experienced  in  working  with  industry.  Area  schools  also 
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have  experience  in  giving  cKcupational  training  to  youth 
and  adults  of  all  ages  with  widely  varying  educational 
and  experience  backgrounds. 

SoMi  Problems 

Discussion  of  the  area  schools  would  not  be  complete 
without  including  something  about  their  shortcomings. 
In  about  5 years,  the  area  schools,  which  were  primarily 
high  schools,  have  become  mainly  post-high -school  in- 
stitutions. This  rapid  transition  has  created  some  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  post-high-school  students.  Some 
‘ »)f  these  problems  are: 

Housing.  It  was  originally  thought  that  most  students 
would  be  commuting  students,  and  that  the  area  schools 
would  not  be  involved  with  student  housing.  However, 
many  students  come  from  considerable  distance  and 
must  find  housing  in  the  area  schcwl  city.  These  students 
are  being  housed  in  private  homes  — a situation  which 
most  communities  involved  have  found  desirable  because 
of  the  economic  benefits  to  local  home  owners.  Avail- 
ability of  rooms  has  not  been  a problem  and,  to  date, 
no  serious  supervisory  problems  have  arisen.  The  neces- 
sary prechecking  of  student  residences,  making  house 
rules  and  regulations,  and  checking  the  rent  to  be 
charged  arc  all  questions  presently  being  resolved  more 
or  less  individually  by  the  schools  involved.  Differences 
among  the  schools  in  the  amount  of  responsibility  ac- 
cepted for  supervision  of  student  living  quarters  has 
been  a subject  of  some  concern  to  parents  and  coun- 
selors. Area  school  directors  who  advocate  minimum 
supervision  point  out  that  most  of  these  post-high-school 
students  would  be  living  away  from  home  on  their  own 
in  any  case  if  not  at  the  area  school.  The  housing  topic 
is  discussed  frequently  at  area  school  directors’  meetings, 
and  it  is  likely  that  more  uniform  policies  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  next  few  years. 

Student  social  life.  During  the  past  several  years,  the 
courses  offered  in  area  schools  have  become  more  tech- 
nical, and  the  schools’  reputation  for  quality  training  is 
becoming  widespread.  The  result  has  been  the  attraction 
to  the  schools  of  high-ability  students  who  appreciate 
and  desire  social  experiences  in  school  in  addition  to 
training  activities.  Area  school  directors  have  sensed 
the  need  and  have  been  adding  such  activities  as  school 
dances,  athletic  teams,  and  student  councils.  However, 
these  efforts  would  be  regarded  as  somewhat  amateur  by 
collegiate  institutions  that  have  been  carrying  on  such 
activities  for  many  years.  Furthermore,  the  director  does 
not  have  unlimited  time,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
delegate  social  assignments  to  teachers  whose  ability 
and  willingness  to  handle  student  social  affairs  were  not 
considered  when  they  were  employed. 

Limited  concept  of  vocational  education..  The  voca- 
tional leadership  function  in  area  schools  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  are  similar  functions  in  other  educational 
institutions.  The  fact  that  an  area  director  is  a qualified 
vocational  educator  does  not  always  assure  a broad 


concept  of  vocational  education.  Some  of  the  area  scho 
programs  have  been  limited  too  much  to  traditional  trac 
courses.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  critical  of  such  program 
particularly  when  a superior  job  of  training  is  beit 
done,  but  efforts  arc  being  made  through  stale  leade 
ship  to  broaden  the  area  school  program. 

Lack  of  trained  guidance  personnel.  Only  4 of  tl 
12  area  schools  employ  specialists  ia  counseling.  In  tf 
otner  schools,  selection  and  counseling  are  carried  c 
by  the  directors  or  coordinators.  Time  commitmen 
often  do  not  p)ermit  the  area  directors  to  spend  adequai 
time  in  counseling.  In  most  cases  they  have  not  had 
great  deal  of  professional  course  work  in  counselin; 
However,  experience  with  the  needs  of  industry  an 
with  students  has  given  them  considerable  insight  ini 
screening  students  for  the  various  courses. 

The  lack  of  counseling  personnel  in  outstatc  schools  hi 
been  partially  compensated  for  by  extensive  cooperatio 
with  local  offices  of  the  Department  of  Employment  Secui 
ity.  In  five  of  the  area  schools  all  entering  students  ar 
tested  by  Employment  Security  and  are  registered  with 
for  placement  upon  completion  of  training..  However,  th 
schools  do  not  abdicate  their  placement  responsibility 
the  Employment  Security  help  is  regarded  only  as  a 
added  service.  In  most  instances,  Employment  Securit 
has  been  of  considerable  help  to  the  area  schools,  pre 
viding  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  a half-time  counseloi 
Some  difficulties  have  developed,  however,  in  that  th 
state  office  of  Employment  Security  objects  to  the  loc£ 
offices’  practice  of  giving  the  student  test  scores  to  th 
area  schools.  Where  local  offices  test  and  interview,  bu 
do  not  give  out  test  scores,  the  school  directors  ar 
likely  to  abstain  gradually  from  making  referrals. 

In  summary,  the  area  schools  of  Minnesota  are  pro 
viding  high  school  and  post-high-school  vocational  train 
ing  needed  by  students,  industry,  and  government 
Although  all  existing  facilities  and  operational  procedure 
are  not  perfect  and  some  areas  of  the  state  are  still  to< 
distant  from  area  schools,  substantial  improvement  ii 
facility  expansion,  curriculum  progress,  and  operationa 
procedures  is  currently  being  made. 

These  schools  are  meeting  a training  need  that  wa 
not  being  fulfilled  at  the  time  the  area  school  law  wa: 
passed  and  that  no  other  educational  institution  in  th( 
state  is  now  prepared  to  meet.  There  is  no  evidence  tha 
area  school  graduates  are  less  competent  citizens  becaus< 
their  school  training  has  stressed  occupational  learning 

The  Junior  College 

The  general  aims  of  Minnesota  junior  colleges,  ai 
staled  in  ‘The  Junior  College  in  Minnesota,”  are  prepa- 
ration for  advanced  study,  vocational  education,  general 
education,  and  community  service. 

Recent  evidence  indicates  that  the  junior  colleges  ol 
Minnesota  are  doing  a satisfactory  job  of  providing 
transfer  courses  for  four-year  degree  programs.  Students 
completing  the  transfer  courses  tend  to  do  as  well  as  ot 
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better  than  those  who  take  all  of  their  collegiate  work  in 
the  degree-granting  institution.  But  the  junior  colleges 
Ik:\c  f!ot  been  significantly  involved  in  post-high-schoo! 
vocational-technical  training.  Some  of  the  reasons  are 
historic. 

The  junior  college  movement  in  Minnesota  was 
started  in  1914.;  But  state  building  money  has  never 
been  provided,  and  it  was  not  until  1957  that  any  state 
stipport  for  maintenance  of  junior  college  students  was 
I voted  by  the  Legislature.. 

Typical  picture.  Junior  colleges  have  been  limited  to 
the  larger,  wealthier  school  districts,  or  to  dislricls  ob- 
; taming  a large  portion  of  their  income  from  nonresi- 
■ dential  properties,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Iron  Range.  Slate 
law  provides  that  school  districts  may  combine  to  form 
a larger  junior  college  district.  But  in  no  instance  have 
communities  or  districts  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law  and  form  a large  junior  college 
district.;  One  important  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is 
an  economic  advantage  to  the  community  in  having  the 
college  located  in  its  midst.  Because  of  this  advantage, 
the  adjoining  communities  have  been  unwilling  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  support  of  the  college. 

Junior  colleges  have  typically  started  by  “finding” 

; space  in  an  existing  high  school  or  elementary  building 
“pending”  the  time  when  building  funds  would  be  avail- 
able. Of  the  1 1 junior  colleges  in  existence  in  Minnesota, 
not  one  has  been  built  on  a campus  separate  from 
high  sch(;ol  and  with  collegiate-type  facilities.  The  space 
“available”  did  not  ordinarily  include  trade  and  indus- 
trial facilities. 

I Just  as  the  physical  facilities  have  been  limited,  so 
j also  the  staff  has  been  limited.  Usually  the  first  dean  has 
i been  selected  from  the  high  school  academic  teaching 
I staff,  and  initially  has  taught  college  subjects  while 
I serving  as  part-time  dean.  The  dean  often  has  had 
I little  training  in  general  school  administration  and  no 
training  in  vocational  education  or  its  concepts.  His 
I responsibilities  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  high 
\ school  principal,  and  have  not  included  broad  financial, 

: construction,  and  program  planning  for  the  junior  col- 
lege. Although  most  of  the  junior  colleges  now  have 
. full-time  deans,  local  boards  often  have  not  provided  them 

I with  the  administrative  and  counseling  assistance  re- 
quired to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  pretransfer 
enrollments.  This  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  deans 
to  devote  the  time  needed  for  the  development  of  new 
vocational-technical  programs. 

. A lack  of  understanding  by  the  deans  of  the  needs 
I of  vcKational  education,  especially  in  the  trade  and  tech- 
nical fields,  has  been  a handicap  to  the  vocational  pro- 
grams. Where  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
trade  or  technical  programs,  tiie  programs  have  often 
been  based  on  the  availability  of  facilities,  staff,  arid 
existing  courses,  rather  than  on  the  needs  of  the  occu- 
pation, The  occasional  contacts  with  industry  have  been 
cursory  rather  than  analytical  in  nature. 


Objectives  of  the  nontransfer  courses  have  usually 
centered  around  providing  “something  for  the  transfer 
dropout”  rather  than  around  the  needs  of  the  occupation 
for  which  the  training  is  proposed,  in  one  technical  aid 
program,  the  transfer  dropouts  who  started  the  vocational 
courses  generally  dropped  out  of  the  entire  program. 
Only  a few  ever  completed  the  program.  Some  of  the 
factors  involved  were:  ( 1 ) No  selectivity  was  exercised 
other  than  that^his  was  a program  for  those  who  failed 
In  preengineering,  (2)  Students  who  had  engineering 
capability  but  who  preferred  the  technical  aid  course 
were  “pushed”  to  transfer  into  the  preengineering  pro- 
gram. (3)  At  the  beginning  of  the  program  several  un- 
related industries  were  consulted,  and  the  decision  was 
made  to  train  a general  technician.  The  student,  there- 
fore, was  given  courses  in  surveying,  electricity,  forging, 
welding,  woodworking,  machine  shop,  and  sheet  metal, 
as  well  as  courses  in  mathematics  and  liberal  arts.  The 
net  result  was  that  the  student  did  not  get  enough 
training  to  be  qualified  in  any  one  area,  and  he  was  not 
readily  employable  on  the  basis  of  his  training.  (4) 
Little  effort  was  expended  on  placement,  and  no  place- 
ment records  we  *e  kept. 

At  present,  none  of  the  junior  colleges  offer  trade  and 
industrial  or  technical  programs  that  meet  the  standards 
of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  They  do 
offer,  however,  some  quasi-vocation al  programs  for 
which  they  receive  the  state  junior  college  student  aids. 
These  aids  consist  of  $300  per  pupil  annually.  This  puts 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  curious 
position  of  providing  funds  for  the  support  of  substandard 
vocational  programs  which  cannot  be  supported  with 
regular  vocational  aids  because  they  do  not  meet  state 
vocational  standards. 

If  a junior  college  is  to  qualify  for  student  aids  for  a 
“vocational”  program,  its  teachers  must  meet  the  aca- 
demic requirements  of  the  transfer  program,  including 
at  least  a master's  degree.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the 
junior  college  to  secure  instructors  who  have  trade  and 
technical  competence  in  addition  to  the  degree. 

Successful  p/ograms.  The  vocational  training  areas  in 
which  junior  colleges  have  achieved  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess are  office  and  distributive  training.  The  office  train- 
ing piograms  lend  themselves  nicely  to  the  junior  college 
pattern  of  operation.  Single-period  classes  are  accept- 
able; degreed  teachers  are  available.  Office  education 
trains  for  white-collar  employment,  which  provides  status 
for  the  students.  Many  students  in  the  office  program 
adapt  very  well  to  taking  regular  transfer  courses  as  the 
general  education  part  of  their  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  a considerable  number  of  students 
do  not  adapt  well  to  the  transfer  classes,  and  some  who 
could  perform  quite  capably  in  office  skills  drop  out 
because  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  complete  all  of 
the  collegiate  requirements.  An  analysis  of  the  office 
curriculum  shows  that  the  amount  of  actual  practical 
skill  and  related  training  given  in  2 years  in  the  junior 
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college  is  comparable  to  the  amount  of  practical  work 
given  in  1 year  in  the  area  of  vcx'ational-teehnieal  school 
or  in  the  private  business  school.  Furthermore,  in  some 
of  the  junior  colleges,  a majority  of  the  two-year  olTicc- 
training  students  leave  to  seek  emplovment  after  the  hrst 
Near,  having  acquired  only  one-half  of  the  skill  and 
related  training  that  a tvpical  area  school  or  private 
business  school  student  would  have  had. 

Otlice-training  equipment  in  the  junior  colleges  has 
generally  been  as  good  as  that  found  in  the  larger  com- 
prehensive high  schools.  In  two  ot  the  junior  colleges 
a regular  ccx>pcrative  part-time  ofliee  training  program 
is  being  carried  on  successfully.  For  other  than  the 
e4)opcrative  program,  placement  data  are  not  available: 
hut  placement  is  quite  gcx>d,  since  the  demand  for  olhee 
workers  is  high  at  nearly  all  advanced  levels  of  training. 

Distributive  education  programs  in  2 of  the  1 1 junior 
colleges  have  also  been  successful  in  terms  of  the  success 
of  graduates  and  the  general  reputation  of  the  programs. 
In  both  instances  the  programs  were  organized  and  car- 
ried on  by  competent,  well-trained  vocational  distributive 
coordinators, 

F'airly  extensive  vocational  evening  trade  extension 
programs  are  conducted  in  three  junior  college  districts. 
Fach  of  these  districts  has  a qualified  vtKational  coordi- 
nator. In  two  of  the  districts  the  coordinator  reports 
directlv  to  the  superintendent  with  no  responsibility  to 
the  dean  of  the  junior  college;  in  the  other,  the  vocational 
coordinator  reports  to  the  dean., 

Ptvi^ress,  There  is  in  Minnesota  a strong  junior  col- 
lege “movement,”  comprised  largely  of  educators,  but 
with  some  lay  support.  It  is  the  contention  of  this  group 
that  junior  colleges  should  provide  the  bulk  of  the  1 3th 
and  14th  years  of  education  in  Minnesota  in  the  general 
categories  listed  previously  as  junior  college  aims.. 

The  supporters  of  the  movement  have  not  looked  with 
favor  on  the  development  of  area  vocational-technical 
schools  in  the  state.  It  has  been  their  contention  that 
the  scope  of  the  area  school  training  is  too  narrow  since 
it  limits  the  student  to  occupational  training  and  docs 
not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  switch  readily  to  the 
college  transfer  program  without  loss  of  credit  or  time. 
Furthermore,  it  is  contended  that  adequate  general  edu- 
cation is  not  available  in  the  area  school.  They  believe 
that  most  of  the  area  schcx)ls  should  be  merged  into  the 
junior  college  pattern,  thus  making  the  area  sehcx)ls 
more  comprehensive  institutions.  At  the  same  time, 
they  maintain  that  e.xisting  junior  colleges  should  become 
more  vocational,  and  thus  more  comprehensive,  by  otTer- 
mg  more  occupational  training  courses.,  Local  junior 
colleges  and  area  schools  have  been  under  simie  pressure 
for  a number  of  years  to  work  toward  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  objective  of  increased  comprehensiveness. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  analyze  the  wisdom  of 
this  objective.  If  it  is  assumed  for  the  moment  that 
comprehensiveness  is  a desirable  objective,  the  following 
actions  represent  “progress”  toward  that  objective.. 


U In  July  1962,  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a vocational  coordinator  in  junior  colleges  offer- 
ing three  or  more  vocational  programs.  The  philosophy 
behind  the  amendment  is  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated rather  clearly  that  vocational  programs  can  be 
successful  only  if  they  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a qualified  vocational  educator, 

2.  In  Austin,  the  only  school  district  in  the  state 
presently  having  both  a junior  college  and  an  area 
sch(X)l,  the  junior  college  started  an  engineering  assistant 
training  program  in  the  fall  of  1961  which  utilizes  the 
area  school  electronics  and  machine  shop  facilities  dur- 
ing late  afternoons.  This  training  program,  however, 
docs  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  state  plan,  and  the 
curriculum  structure  is  not  highly  regarded  by  the  Voca- 
tional Section  of  the  Department  of  Education.  But  it 
does  represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a junior  college  to 
add  comprehensiveness  to  its  program. 

3.  The  Hibbing  Junior  College  has  initiated  plans  for 
offering  industrial  and  other  vocational  programs.  It  has 
hired  a qualified  man  in  an  instructional  capacity  with 
the  idea  of  using  him  later  as  a coordinator.  The  dean 
has  been  consulting  frequently  with  the  State  Vocational 
Section  and  the  Department  of  Employment  Security 
regarding  “demand”  occupations.  He  has  set  up  several 
meetings  with  industry  and  other  groups  to  determine 
course  content  with  intent  to  plan  courses  based  on 
occupational  needs.  The  dean's  previous  experience  as 
a mathematics  teacher  in  a vocational-technical  school  is 
helpful  in  enabling  him  to  understand  the  needs  of  a 
vcKational  program. 

The  Hibbing  School  Board  is  concurrently  considering 
the  establishment  of  an  area  school  instead  of  placing 
the  vocational  programs  in  the  junior  college  structure; 
hence,  it  is  not  yet  fully  determined  that  the  Hibbing 
vocational  program  will  “enhance'’  the  junior  college 
movement. 

4.  The  first  modern  community  college  in  Minnesota 
has  just  been  organized  at  Willmar.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  has  exerted  major  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  college  and  will  serve  as  its  president.  He 
was  formerly  a high  school  principal  afid  is  presently 
completing  doctoral  work  at  Columbia  University.  Since 
Minnesota  docs  not  have  a community  college  law,  the 
Willmar  Community  College  is  being  organized  as  an 
area  vocational-technical  school  and  a junior  college. 
To  the  general  public  and  attending  students,  however, 
it  will  be  known  as  a community  college.  The  college  is 
located  on  a campus  site  3 miles  outside  of  the  city  of 
Willmar  (population  10,400),  which  site  was  formerly 
an  Air  Force  Radar  Base..  Air  Force  buildings  were 
adapted  for  five  vocational  areas,  and  classes  started 
with  a full  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1961..  College  trans- 
fer courses  will  be  added  shortly.: 

Application  and  registration  procedures  will  be  the 
same  for  both  vocational  and  transfer  students.  Both  will 
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be  on  a quarter  basis.  Transfer  students  will  pay  tuition 
and  fees  based  on  junior  college  la\s.  Vocational  students 
will  pay  fees  based  only  on  area  school  law.  Both  groups 
will  participate  jointly  in  athletic  and  other  college  ac- 
tivities. Vocational  students  must  take  all  of  their  pre- 
scribed course  work  in  the  classes  designed  for  their 
occupational  training.  However,  it  is  planned  that  they 
may  take  additional  college  work  on  a late  afternoon 
basis  if  the\  so  desire.  Transfer  students  may  make  some 
late  aftermK>n  utilization  of  vocational  facilities  if  sched- 
uling can  be  worked  out. 

The  academic  dean  and  the  v(x:ational  director  will 
report  to  the  president  of  the  college.  It  is  anticipated 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  growth  of  the  college 
will  require  a full-time  president. 

Although  the  experiment  might  be  more  meaningful 
if  better  buildings  were  available,  the  Willmar  Com- 
munity College  is  the  first  full-fledged  attempt  in  Min- 
nesota to  combine  an  academic  transfer  program  with 
a vocational-technical  program,  and  it  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest. 

The  four  illustrations  just  given  represent  “progress'’ 
toward  the  assumed  desirable  objective  of  making 
junior  colleges  more  comprehensive  by  adding  voca- 
tional-technical courses  and  by  gradually  merging  area 
vocational  programs  into  collegiate-type  institutions. 
Considering  that  this  has  been  an  objective  of  the  junior 
college  movement  for  the  past  30  years,  the  progress 
seems  quite  minute.  If  junior  college  or  community 
college  vocational-technical  programs  are  ever  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  Minnesota  education,  several  axioms, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  must  be  recognized. 

1.  The  vocational-technical  programs  must  be  organ- 
ized and  supervised  by  a person  who  has  had  vocational- 
technical  education  training  and  experience.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  vocational-technical  program  being 
successful  without  that  ingredient.  If  the  supervisor  is 
qualified  and  competent,  matters  of  instructional  staff, 
instructional  equipment,  curriculum,  facilities,  and  other 
standards  fall  into  place  somewhat  more  readily. 

2.  The  head  college  administrator  must  be  broadly 
trained  m general  educational  administration  and  have 
an  understanding  of  vocational  education  gained  from 
experience  or  course  work.  This  is  necessary  so  that  he 
will  understand  and  support  vocational  program  budget, 
stalf,  and  curriculum  requests.  One  of  the  understandings 
that  must  come  to  college  administrators  is  that  the 
flexibility  of  vcx:a(ional-tcchnical  programs  has  limita- 
tions. The  last-quarter  dentistry  student  cannot  expect 
to  transfer  all  of  his  credits  toward  a physician's  degree.; 
By  the  same  token  it  is  impossible  for  the  technical 
electronics  student  to  expect  to  transfer  all  of  his  course 
work  to  electrical  engineering.  Vocational-technical 
courses  must  continue  to  be  based  on  occupational  needs, 

3<  Although  individual  students  may  profit  from  ex- 
tra courses  on  an  extended  day  basis,  there  cannot  be 
any  wholesale  mixing  of  vocational  and  transfer  students 


in  the  same  classes  intended  to  serve  objectives  of  both 
groups.  Such  classes  soon  lose  their  purpose.; 

4,  Vocational-technical  courses  in  a college  must  stand 
on  occupational  training  and  cannot  exist  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  accommodating  the  transfer  dropout. 
Such  dropouts  must  qualify  through  regular  selection 
procedures,  or  the  program  will  rapidly  become  a re- 
puted “dumping  ground  ’ with  a corresponding  drop  in 
enrollment,  in  the  quality  of  enrollment,  and  in  employ- 
ment demand, 

5.  Full-time  state  direction  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  needed.;  This  has  been  requested 
from  the  Legislature  several  times.  The  request  will  be 
repeated,  and  probably  eventually  will  be  granted.  If 
the  junior  college  “movement'’  wishes  to  continue  to 
place  emphasis  on  comprehensiveness  through  broaden- 
ing of  vocational  programs,  the  specifications  for  this 
job  will  be  important.  If  the  state  junior  college  director 
should  be  an  academician,  he  is  likely  to  place  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  academic  excellence  with  con- 
tinued curtailment  of  vocational-technical  programs. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  be  a person  with  broad 
administrative  training  and  experience  and  with  voca- 
tional understanding,  he  might  energize  the  vocational- 
technical  program  in  the  junior  colleges. 

6,  Provision  of  state  or  federal  money  for  building 
and  equipment  would  be  one  specific  step  toward  which 
the  junior  college  state  director  would  work.  Unless  such 
money  is  forthcoming,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  the 
present  junior  college  districts  will  provide  significantly 
for  formal  or  other  vocational  education  courses;  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  go  deeply  into  debt  to  provide 
vocational  junior  college  facilities  for  “area”  students, 
Wc  have  noted  that  towns  have  been  reluctant  to  tax 
themselves  to  build  a junior  college  in  a neighboring 
town,  often  a commercial  competitor.  Federal  aid  or 
new  state  tax  sources,  such  as  a sales  tax,  would  seem 
necessary. 

7.  If  it  is  desirable  that  area  vocational  schools  and 
junior  college  programs  be  merged,  it  could  more  readily 
be  accomplished  under  a new  name  such  as  “area  com- 
munity college."  As  it  relates  to  vocational-technical 
training,  the  name  “junior  college”  has  acquired  an 
unfavorable  connotation  with  some  educators  and  others 
in  the  state.  The  record  of  area  schools  has  found  favor 
with  many  lay  persons,  joint  apprenticeship  committees, 
labor  groups,  and  legislators,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  area 
vocational-technical  schools  could  ever  be  forced  to 
yield  their  name,  with  its  reputation  for  quality  training, 
to  the  junior  colleges.  The  union,  if  it  is  to  occur,  would 
have  to  come  under  a new  institutional  title. 

The:  State  Colleges 

The  five  state  colleges  started  as  state  normal  schools 
— teacher-preparing  institutions.  Subsequently,  they  be- 
came four-year,  degree-granting  institutions  and  now 
offer  a masters  degree  program  in  subject  areas  and 
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guidance.  They  serve  as  junior  collegts  for  their  areas, 
olTering  preprofessional  and  liberal  arts  courses  that  may 
be  transferred  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  without 
loss  of  credit.  State  college  participation  in  some  phases 
of  vocational  education  now  appears  imminent.  Each  of 
the  colleges  has  the  capacity  to  supply  all  of  the  replace- 
ment needs  of  the  state  for  industrial  arts  teachers.  This 
situation  has  caused  state  college  presidents  and  in- 
dustrial arts  department  heads  to  give  thought  to  other 
outlets  for  their  graduates.  Some  are  planning  four-year 
industrial  technology  progran'is  leading  to  a B.S.  degree. 
Others  are  considering  two->ear  technical  programs. 
Such  an  expansion  would  result  in  an  unfortunate  dupli- 
cation of  programs  in  those  cities  where  there  are  bt)th 
state  colleges  and  area  schools.  The  potential  duplica- 
tion of  programs  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Section  of  the  Department  of  Education,  but 
it  does  not  have  the  jurisdictional  authority  or  the  advisory 
capacity  to  do  anything  about  it.. 

Tin:  University  of  Minnesota 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  branches  at  Duluth 
and  Morris.  The  University  is  involved  in  vocational 
education  through  its  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  through 
its  General  Extension  Evening  Class  Program,  The 
Schools  of  Agriculture  arc  remnants  of  a need  identified 
many  years  ago  for  agricultural  training  at  the  secondary 
level  on  a less-than-full-year  basis.  The  schools  were 
established  for  farm  boys  who  attended  6 months  during 
the  winter  — leaving  them  free  for  summer  work  — to 
learn  the  “basics”  of  agriculture.  Since  that  time  300 
approved  vocational  agriculture  departments  have  been 
established  in  public  school  systems  throughout  the 
state.  Most  rural  youth  now  prefer  to  attend  regular  high 
schools  on  a full-year  basis.  Credits  in  the  Schools  of 
Agriculture  have  somewhat  limited  acceptance  since  they 
do  not  represent  a full  school  year  of  attendance.  The 
attendance  at  these  schools  has  been  diminishing,  and 
it  appears  that  this  program  will  be  phased  out.  Utili- 
zation of  these  facilities  by  the  University  is  still  unde- 
termined. 

Through  its  General  Extension  Evening  Program,  the 
University  offers  nondegree  certificate  courses  in  a vari- 
ety of  fields  such  as  interior  design,  public  administra- 
tion, secretarial  services,  industrial  relations,  business 
administration,  accounting,  engineering  science,  and  all 
kinds  of  engineering.  Although  these  courses  are  “col- 
lege-level,” and  the  vocational  evening  schcx)l  courses  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  arc  not  recognized  as  such, 
many  of  the  same  faculty  are  utilized,  often  leaching 
much  the  same  content  in  both  institutions.  The  voca- 
tional schools  have  the  advantage  of  greater  flcxib’hiy, 
closer  contact  with  industry  through  advisory  committees, 
frequently  better  instructional  equipment,  and  lower  fees. 
The  University  has  the  advantages  of  prestige,  college 
credit,  and  a certification  program..  Furthermore,  the 


credits  arc  acceptable  if  the  individual  later  decides  to  ; 
try  for  a degree. 

Retraining  the  Unemployed 

Minnesota  had  some  experience  in  retraining  unem- 
ployed workers  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Act.  Although  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  passed 
in  May  of  1961,  funds  were  not  provided  until  early  in 
1962.,  In  order  to  start  training  earlier,  the  Minnesota 
’’Governor’s  Plan  f Jr  Retraining”  was  conceived.  Under 
this  plan  the  unemployed  received  16  weeks  of  free 
training  with  tuition  paid  by  the  Iron  Range  Resources 
Commission,  Those  who  were  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  were  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  they  were  not  called  back  to  work.  The  principal 
stumbling  blocks  were:  ( 1 ) many  workers  had  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation  and  could  not 
afford  to  be  in  training;  and  (2)  there  was  no  area 
vocational-technical  school  or  other  good  training  facil- 
ity in  the  Iron  Range  area,  Minnesota’s  “distressed  area.” 
Consequently,  training  was  conducted  in  area  schools 
away  from  the  “Range,”  and  trainees  had  to  move  for 
training.  As  a result,  only  22  persons  were  actually 
enrolled  in  electronics,  baking,  machine  operation,  and 
auto  tuncup.,  A followup  revealed  that  the  sixteen-week 
period  was  not  adequate  for  most  persons  in  the  occupa- 
tions for  which  training  was  offered.  Decisions  regard- 
ing the  areas  in  which  training  was  given  were  made  by 
the  State  Employment  Security  Research  Department. 

Following  this  state  program,  training  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  began  in  February  of  1962  at 
Duluth,  Evcieth,  and  Virginia  on  the  Iron  Range.  Based 
on  earlier  experience  involving  the  moving  of  trainees, 
a new  center  was  established  at  Evcieth,  and  an  existing 
program  at  Virginia  was  upgraded.  About  100  persons 
arc  presently  training  in  electronics,  welding,  diesel  me- 
chanics, and  cooking.  They  were  selected  from  about 
400  who  requested  the  training,  so  that  their  quality 
has  been  high.  Many  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
occupation  for  which  they  are  being  trained.  The  weld-  ; 
ing  trainees,  the  only  group  far  enough  along  for  place- 
ment, have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  jobs. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  training  under  the  Man-! 
power  Act  are  presently  being  written.  It  is  anticipated 
that  most  training  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  existing  or  newly  organized  area  vocational-technical 
schools.  A primary  objective  in  Minnesota  will  be  to 
spend  the  Manpower  Act  money  on  facilities  that  will 
be  available  for  training  and  retraining  under  regular 
vocational  administrative  structures  after  federal  reim- 
bursement has  ended. 

Teacher  Training 

Teacher-training  institutions  in  all  of  the  vocational  fields 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Vocational  Section  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  Home  economics, 
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oflice,  and  guidance  services  have  given  approval  to 
several  teacher-training  institutions;  but  agriculture,  dis 
tributive,  and  trade  and  industrial  services  limit  teacher 
training  to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Except  for  trade  and  industry,  nearly  all  of  the 
teacher  training  takes  place  on  campus.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  trade  and  industry  supervisors  that 
the  off-campus  instruction  is  the  most  effective  means 
for  upgrading  trade  instructors  and  giving  new  instruc- 
( tors  preservice  training,  and  reimbursement  poli^  :s  are 
established  accordingly. 

Private  Vocational  Schools 

Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute  in  Minneapolis,  a non- 
profit, endowed  institution  which  enjoys  an  international 
. reputation  as  a high-quality  training  center  for  men,  is 
the  most  significant  private  vocational  school  in  the 
; state.  Annual  enrollment  at  Dunwoody  is  usually  about 
I 1,600  day  students,  with  an  additional  2,400  in  evening 
i classes.  Instruction  at  Dunwoody  is  considered  free:  the 
I S34  charged  per  four-week  period  is  for  nonteaching 
I expenses;  the  actual  instructional  costs  are  covered  by 
I endowment  income.  Dunwoody  directors  and  personnel 
have  been  active  in  the  state  vocational  organization 
and  have  supported  public  vocational  education.  The 
present  director*  of  Dunwoody  is  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

I Minnesota  has  a substantial  number  of  private  trade 
schools,  especially  in  the  Twin  City  area.  The  state  has 
a private  trade  school  law  of  somewhat  limited  effective- 
I ness..  These  schools  advertise  heavily  out  of  state,  and 
! most  draw.a  majority  of  their  students  from  out  of  state, 

I State  Vocational  Association 

t 

\ The  Minnesota  Vocational  Association  has  been  a main- 

• stay  for  the  vocational  teachers  in  the  state  In  providing 
^ meaningful  state  conventions,  a good  professional  publi- 
I cation,  and  opportunities  to  carry  on  necessary  public 
\ relations  and  legislative  efforts  for  vocational  education. 

Conclusions 

Some  appraisals  of  institutions  and  of  specific  programs 
j of  vocational  education  have  already  been  included  in 
I the  general  content  of  this  report.  A brief  review  of  the 

• total  program  is  difficult  because  standards  of  measure- 
ment for  a total  state  program  are  not  firmly  established. 
However,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  total 
program  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 ) meeting  the  training  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  state;  (2)  meeting  the  training  needs 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  in  the  state;  and 
( 3 ) efficiency  of  operation, 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  People 

Through  the  high  school,  area  vocational,  junior 
college,  and  university  programs  described,  vocational 
training  is  available  to  most  young  people  in  the  state. 


especially  the  age  group  16-21.  There  are  some  geo- 
graphic limitations,  which  additional  schools  would  par- 
tially rectify.  However,  we  are  being  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  economically  feasible  to  have 
a comprehensive  v ocational  program  within  commuting 
distance  of  every  potential  student  in  the  state.  Because 
of  the  high  cost  of  facilities  and  instructional  equipment, 
at  some  point  it  becomes  more  economical  to  pay  the 
board  and  room  of  students  at  established  institutions 
than  to  construct  and  operate  a school. 

We  have  two  principal  shortcomings.  First,  we  have 
not  been  entirely  successful  in  getting  adequate  informa- 
tion to  the  students  about  occupations  and  available 
training.  Second,  our  offerings  at  the  extremities  of  voca- 
tional education  are  lacking  m breadth.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  writer  that  we  nee  i greater  variety  of  course 
offerings  at  the  technical  level.  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  the  Employment  Security  Research  Department.  We 
are  lacking  also  in  variety  of  course  offerings  for  low- 
ability  students.,  As  vocational-technical  programs  have 
become  move  technical  and  more  post-high-school,  we 
have  been  shutting  out  more  and  more  of  the  lower 
ability  students  — those  who  are  becoming  a state  and 
national  problem.  Vocational  education  has  not  really 
begun  to  tackle  this  situation  in  Minnesota. 

There  has  been  available  a considerable  variety  of 
adult  vocational  training  programs  at  low  cost  to  the 
participants.  But  keeping  the  adult  public  aware  of 
vocational  training  opportunities  has  been  one  of  the 
weakest  facets  of  the  programs.  Another  need  is  the 
organization  of  some  of  the  individual  courses  into  more 
meaningful,  sequential  certificate  courses. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Agriculture, 

Commerce,  and  Industry 

As  previously  indicated,  agricultural  education, 
through  the  University,  high  schools,  and  area  schools, 
has  been  extensively  provided.  The  prominence  of  our 
state  as  a top  producer  of  meat  and  crops  and  its  repu- 
tation as  a leader  in  farm  management  instruction  give 
some  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  program. 

Although  we  have  adequate  numbers  of  office  training 
departments,  lack  of  state  leadership  has  hindered  their 
quality  and  contributed  to  their  failure  to  be  used  to 
capacity.  We  have  a continuing  shortage  of  trained 
office  workers  in  our  state.  One  program  that  was  offered 
in  an  area  vocational  school  for  training  women  over  45 
in  office  skills  has  been  successful,  and  we  may  consider 
other  such  adult  programs.  Distributive  training  is  far 
from  realizing  its  potential  in  the  state,  but  recent  meet- 
ings with  trade  associations,  such  as  furniture  dealers 
and  wholesale  furniture  salesmen,  indicate  an  increasing 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  potential  of  dis- 
tributive education. 

Minnesota's  industry  is  heavily  oriented  to  the  tech- 
nical and  highly  skilled  (i.e.,  Univac,  Honeywell,  Minne- 
sota Mining),  but  there  is  no  critical  shortage  of  workers 
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for  these  industries.  In  fact,  we  are  constantly  subject 
to  recruitment  from  the  West  Coast  and  other  industrial 
centers  for  our  technically  trained  people.  This  is  a 
credit  to  the  day  and  evening  technical  and  trade  pro- 
grams. The  principal  weakness  is  the  failure  to  offer 
training  in  certain  important  skills  for  which  the  demand 
is  small. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 
As  indicated  in  this  report,  the  University  Regents, 
the  State  College  Board,  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion all  administer  some  phases  of  vocational  education. 
Within  the  Board  of  Education  and  within  the  Depart- 


ment of  Education  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  vocational  education  can  be  developed  in  the 
junior  colleges  or  whether  it  should  continue  to  be  offered 
primarily  in  the  area  schools.  There  is  continuing  pres- 
sure for  the  junior  colleges  to  offei  more  vocational 
training,  although,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  have 
the  facilities,  equipment,  or  staff  to  carry  on  the  program. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  vocational  education  to  be  organizationally  efficient. 
To  what  extent  it  is  financially  efficient  is  exceedingly 
dilficult  to  determine,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  it  could  be  more  efficient  if  there  were  an  overall 
guiding  agency  for  vocational  education  in  the  state. 
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XVI.  Report  on  the  System  of  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio 

By  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker’ 


Basic  Principles  Underlying  the  Program 

In  discussing  the  vocational  education  program  in  Ohio, 
wc  arc  concerned  with  the  total  program  of  voca- 
tional education  involving  agriculture,  home  economics, 
distributive  education,  business  education,  and  trade  and 
industrial  education.  Vocational  education  leadership 
believes  in  developing  the  best  possible  program  within 
each  of  these  areas  of  vocational  education  rather  than 
trying  to  develop  one  general  vocational  education  pro- 
gram for  all  areas  as  though  they  were  one. 

Each  area  of  vocational  education  contributes  to  the 
basic  or  general  values  of  education.  Each  area,  how- 
ever, has  a unique  contribution  to  make  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  people  for  the  world  of  work  and/or  worthy 
home  membership.  Leadership  in  vocational  education 
is  interested  in  discovering  ways  in  which  the  various 
services  can  cooperate  to  provide  better  services  to  young 
people,  without  minimizing  the  unique  contribution  that 
each  of  the  areas  can  make  to  the  total  educational 
program. 

Those  of  us  in  public  vocational  education  are  aware 
of  the  various  groups  that  are  working  in  the  field. 
Industry,  private  schools,  business,  parochial  schools, 
and  other  groups  all  make  a great  contribution  to  the 
total  vocational  education  effort.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  public  education  agencies  have  a continuing 
responsibility  in  the  vocational  education  field.  Industries 
and  businesses  cannot  own  people.  They  will  be  hesitant, 
therefore,  to  invest  large  amounts  of  money  in  the 
training  of  youth  and  adults  for  basic  vocational  educa- 
tion, particularly  as  competition  increases  within  the 
various  areas  of  our  industrial  economy.  As  companies 
become  involved  in  greater  competition,  they  tend  to  ask 
public  education  agencies  to  accept  a greater  responsi- 
’ bility  for  the  basic  vocational  training  of  youth  and 
! adults. 

Technical  education,  designed  to  prepare  persons  as 
assistants  to  professionals,  is  offered  only  on  the  post- 

^ State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education. 


high-school  level.  The  leadership  in  vocational  educa- 
tion believes  that  all  other  vocational  courses  should  be 
offered  at  both  the  high  school  and  the  post-high-school 
level.  It  believes  that  such  programs  should  be  strength- 
ened and  improved,  and  that  additional  services  should 
be  extended  to  many  young  people  not  now  being  served. 

Local  educational  leadership  has  supported  a strong 
state  leadership  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  with 
close  coordination  of  the  various  service  areas  under  the 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  It  is  our  belief 
that  all  functions  of  supervision,  teacher  education,  and 
special  services  within  the  various  areas  of  vocational 
education  must  be  coordinated  by  the  state  supervisor  of 
each  service.  Policies  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  encourage  persons  invdved  in  the  above-listed 
services  to  view  themselves  as  a part  of  the  team,  regard- 
less of  the  location  of  their  place  of  employment. 

The  location  of  personnel  of  the  various  vocational 
services  is  decentralized  through  contracts  with  univer- 
sity centers.  All  teacher  education  personnel,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  specialized  service  personnel  (such  as  coor- 
dinators in  Fire  Service  Training  and  Industrial  Leader- 
ship Training),  are  located  in  such  centers.  In  a few 
cases,  supervisory  personnel  serving  areas  of  the  state 
also  are  attached  to  university  centers  for  purposes  of 
providing  better  services  to  such  sections  of  the  state. 
The  contracts  with  the  universities  state  clearly  the 
responsibilities  to  be  assigned  to  each  individual,  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  that  will  be  made  to  the  uni- 
versity center,  and  the  fact  that  all  work  of  the  indi- 
viduals will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  state 
supervisor  of  the  special  service,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Ohio  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  universities  in  which  personnel  have  been  located 
and  the  leadership  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  relationship  between  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  universities  has  been  such  as  to 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  both  groups,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  vocational  education  program. 
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The  various  vocational  education  services  have  pre- 
pared written  manuals  of  operation  at  the  state  level  in 
order  to  provide  uniformity  throughout  the  state  and  to 
enable  local  programs  to  have  available  the  written  rules 
and  regulations  that  must  be  followed  in  order  to  estab- 
lish sound  programs  at  the  local  level. 

Our  experience  has  indicated  that  state  personnel  must 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  capabilities  and  experience 
obtained  from  leadership  of  successful  programs  in  the 
local  communities,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  providing 
state  personnel  experience  that  will  enable  them  to  re- 
turn to  local  community  jobs  as  soon  as  they  have  gained 
acceptance  and  recognition. 

Each  of  the  programs  of  vocational  education  in 
Ohio  is  so  organized  that  graduates  from  vcKational 
programs  are  eligible  to  enter  state  universities,  since 
they  graduate  from  high  school  with  first-grade  diplomas. 
The  vocational  programs,  however,  are  planned  to  pre- 
pare persons  for  entrance  into  certain  areas  of  work 
upon  graduation,  and  students  enrolled  in  such  programs 
will  miss  some  subjects  that  are  normally  part  of  a 
college  preparatory  program. 

As  new  areas  of  vocational  education  services  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  state  and  federal  governments 
through  legislation  and  finance,  such  services  have  been 
assigned  to  the  established  ' itional  service  groups 
rather  than  to  new  vocational  ^*oups  created  for  them. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  for  such  areas  as  the 
Practical  Nurse  Education  Act,  establishing  George- 
Barden  Title  II  funds;  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  establishing  the  George-Barden  Title  III  funds;  the 
Ohio  Worker  Training  Act,  providing  funds  for  retrain- 
ing programs;  and  the  national  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Each  vocational  service  at  the  state  level  is  encouraged 
to  make  good  use  of  advisory  committees  for  its  total 
vocational  program  and  for  special  services  within  the 
program.  As  an  illustration,  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  Service  has  the  following  active  advisory 
committees:  Fire  Service  Training;  Rural  Electrification 
Lineman  Training;  Law  Enforcement  Training;  Cus- 
todial Training;  and  Practical  Nurse  Training.  The  local 
communities  also  are  encouraged  to  use  advisory  com- 
mittees to  assist  them  with  program  organization  and 
operation. 

Financing 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  state  foundation 
program  to  provide  state  financial  aid  to  local  com- 
munities, the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  reim- 
bursed a percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  instructors’  salaries 
for  approved  vocational  programs.  Because  of  the  growth 
of  vocational  programs  and  the  increase  in  salaries,  the 
percentage  of  reimbursement  for  instructional  salaries 
declined  under  this  system  to  about  25  percent.  The 
present  state  foundation  program,  established  in  1957, 
makes  provision  for  assistance  fer  vocational  programs 


in  addition  to  the  amount  the  school  district  would 
receive  if  it  did  not  offer  any  vocational  education.  This 
is  accomplished  as  follows.  The  foundation  units  allowed 
under  the  state  foundation  program  for  the  vocational 
classes  are  in  addition  to  the  units  allowed  the  school 
on  the  basis  of  student  enrollment,  administrators,  and 
special  service  personnel.  Each  of  the  vocational  serv- 
ices has  criteria  for  approving  the  additional  vocational 
units  requested  by  the  local  communities.  The  amount 
of  state  funds  allotted  to  a local  community  on  the  basis 
of  the  additional  vocational  unit  will  vary  between 
$2,150  and  about  $6,000  depending  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  district  per  pupil  served.  Federal  vocational  funds 
arc  used  at  the  high  school  level  to  assist  only  the  several 
school  districts  in  the  state  that  cannot  qualify  for  assist- 
ance from  the  additional  vocational  unit  allowed  under 
the  state  foundation  program. 

The  state  foundation  program  provides  for  expansion 
of  vocational  education  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  students  and  communities  without  the  limiting  factor 
of  a set  amount  of  money  voted  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. A total  of  $325,000  of  state  money  still  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to 
match,  in  part,  federal  funds  used  to  assist  with  the  costs 
of  teacher  education,  state  supervision,  and  service  to 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults.  An  additional  $200,000 
of  state  money  is  appropriated  as  matching  money  for 
the  federal  George-Barden  Title  III  funds,  which  funds 
are  used  for  the  development  of  the  post-high-school 
technical  education  programs. 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  are  used  to  reim- 
burse schools  for  supervision  of  instructional  programs 
at  both  the  high  school  and  adult  levels.  Adult  extension 
classes  in  the  various  vocational  areas  are  reimbursed 
on  an  hourly  rate,  which  varies  from  area  to  area.  In 
vocational  agriculture  the  total  cost  of  instruction  for 
adults  is  covered  through  the  vocational  education  funds. 
In  trade  and  industrial  education,  the  reimbursement  is 
made  at  the  rate  of  $2  to  $2.50  per  hour,  with  the  local 
community  or  individuals  absorbing  the  additional  cost. 
No  assistance  is  provided  from  the  state  or  vocational 
education  funds  for  such  items  as  equipment,  supplies, 
rent,  and  janitorial  services  for  programs  conducted 
within  the  local  communities,  except  for  practical  nurse 
training.  Practical  nurse  training  programs  for  adults 
receive  assistance  from  federal  funds  voted  for  practical 
nursing  to  help  with  the  cost  of  instruction,  equipment, 
and  coordination. 

Post-high-school  technical  education  classes  receive 
assistance  from  federal  vocational  education  funds  made 
available  through  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  (Title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act)  and 
matching  state  funds.  Financial  assistance  is  provided 
to  two-year  post-high-school  technical  programs  on  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  instruction,  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  supervision,  and  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  equipment  for  such  programs, 
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General  Organization  of  Programs 
' in  Local  Communities 

Ohio  has  a large  number  of  small  school  districts  within 
the  state,  a condition  that  has  handicapped  the  develop- 
ment  of  adequate  programs  of  vocational  education. 
There  is  not  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  serve  all  the  youth  of  Ohio  who  desire  and  need 
vocational  instruction.  On  the  basis  of  the  national 
I average  for  the  1960-61  school  year,  Ohio  should  have 
20.3  percent  of  its  high  school  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  programs.  Only  8.9  percent  of  the  high 
; school  students  in  Ohio  are  so  enrolled. 

A series  of  59  community  surveys,  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  cooperation  with 
local  communities,  included  as  a part  of  the  survey  the 
administration  of  a “Vocational  Planning  Questionnaire” 
to  students.  This  questionnaire  was  administered  to 
31,638  students  in  113  schools.  The  results  indicated 
that  20,985,  or  66.3  percent  of  the  students,  were  in- 
terested in  enrolling  in  vocational  education  programs. 

More  definitive  information  on  student  interest  can 
be  gained  from  the  surveys  conducted  during  this  school 
year  1961-62.  Sixteen  surveys  were  conducted,  involv- 
ing 69  schools  and  18,179  students.  The  results  indi- 
cated the  following: 

46.1  percent  were  interested  in  preparation  for  a voca- 
tion and  did  not  have  plans  to  go  to  college; 

22.6  percent  planned  to  go  to  college  but  also  wanted 
some  vocational  preparation  while  in  high  school; 

22.1  percent  planned  to  go  to  college  and  did  not  want 
any  vocational  education  in  high  school;  and 

8.6  percent  were  undecided  about  their  future  voca- 
tions or  educational  plans. 

Students  are  interested  in  preparing  for  a vocation 
I while  in  high  school.  Administrators  seem  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  services  to  high 
school  youth.  The  school  district  organization  in  Ohio 
seems  to  be  the  biggest  drawback  to  the  expansion  of 
vocational  education. 

Trade  and  industrial  education,  business  education, 
and  cooperative  office  practice  programs  are  available 
generally  in  the  large  cities,  with  adequate  programs  of 
trade  and  industrial  education  available  only  in  the 
largest  cities.  Training  in  agriculture  is  found  generally 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  state,  but  it  is  denied  to  many 
rural  youth  who  may  live  only  10  miles  from  an  adequate 
, program.  Few  city  youth  have  any  opportunity  to  enroll 
jin  vocational  agriculture.  Hrme  economics  (vocational 
or  general)  is  available  in  all  schools.  Many  general 
home  economics  programs,  however,  do  not  provide  for 
the  breadth  of  offerings  desirable  for  an  adequate  home 
and  family  living  program,  as  encouraged  by  vocational 
home  economics  leadership. 

Experiments  made  several  years  ago  with  a coopera- 
tive-type program,  enrolling  students  for  trade  and  indus- 


trial, distributive,  and  business  occupations  within  the 
sane  class  under  the  ^me  teacher,  proved  that  the 
coordinators  tended  to  place  students  in  the  business  or 
sales  occupations  rather  than  in  trade  arJ  industrial 
occupations,  since  jobs  in  the  latter  were  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  In  this  same  type  of  program,  emphasis 
tended  to  be  placed  upon  the  business  or  distributive 
education  phases,  depending  upon  the  orientation  of  the 
coordinator.  Following  these  experiments,  the  programs 
A^ere  separated,  and  no  program  is  approved  which  mixes 
the  three  goals  in  terms  of  student  employment.  Diversi- 
fied cooperative  programs  for  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation placement  alone  have  continued  to  grow. 

Seven  years  ago  the  leadership  in  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  recognized  that  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  students  enrolling  in  the  high  schools  would 
require  an  expanded  building  program.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  building  program  would  cause  local  boards 
^f  education  to  ask  for  help  in  determining  the  areas  of 
vocational  education,  if  any,  which  should  be  provided 
for  in  building  programs.  To  meet  such  requests,  the 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service  devised  a pro- 
cedure for  conducting  a survey  in  local  communities  to 
determine  the  need  for  trade  and  industrial  programs  or 
a revision  or  expansion  of  existing  programs.  The  survey 
procedure  involved  a study  of  student  interest  by  means 
of  a vocational  planning  questionnaire  developed  and 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Guidance  Testing 
Services  within  the  State  Department,  a gathering  of 
statistical  data  from  selected  employers  relating  to  the 
limited  number  of  occupational  areas  included  in  the 
survey,  and  the  gathering  of  opinions  and  reactions  from 
the  representatives  of  these  businesses  and  industries 
regarding  the  areas  of  vocational  education  needed  at 
both  the  high  school  and  the  adult  level. 

About  8 to  10  surveys  per  year  have  been  conducted, 
and  in  the  past  several  years,  these  surveys  have  been 
extended  to  include  all  areas  of  vocational  education  as 
well  as  trade  and  industrial  education.  Five  countywide 
surveys  were  scheduled  in  the  spring  of  1962  involving 
all  of  the  areas  of  vocational  education.  Briefly,  the  steps 
involved  in  a survey  are  as  follows: 

1.  Orientation  and  planning  meeting  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  administrators  of  the  school  or  schools  involved 
in  the  survey. 

2.  Orientation  of  the  students  in  those  grades  selected 
for  the  administration  of  the  vocational  planning  ques- 
tionnaire. 

3.  Selection  of  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try to  be  included  in  the  survey. 

4.  Administration  of  the  vocationa’  planning  ques- 
tionnaire. 

5.  Letters  to  the  persons  selected  inviting  them  to 
participate  in  a survey  dinner.  A form  is  included  in  the 
letter  asking  for  statistical  information  on  employment. 
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6,  Survey  dinner  meeting  with  the  following  activities: 

a.  A report  is  made  to  the  total  group  concerning 
results  of  the  vocational  planning  questionnaire. 

b.  The  total  group  is  divided  into  groups  of  special 
interests  (agriculture,  home  economics,  business,  dis- 
tributive, and  trade  and  industrial  education). 

c.  In  each  of  the  group  meetings,  the  purpose  and 
organization  of  the  vocational  program  are  described, 
and  opinions  and  recommendations  of  the  representa- 
tives are  requested. 

7.  A written  report  to  school  administrators,  includ- 
ing recommendations,  prepared  by  the  survey  personnel 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

It  has  become  obvious  to  the  leadership  in  vocational 
education  that  the  only  possible  means  of  providing  the 
youth  who  live  outside  the  large  city  areas  with  an  ade- 
quate program  of  vocational  education  is  through  the 
establishment  of  area  vocational  schools.  Four  years 
ago  we  were  able  to  assist  Pike  County  in  establishing 
the  first  countywide  area  vocational  school  center.  The 
task  was  accomplished  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  many  persons  responsible  for  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational programs  within  the  county. 

At  the  time  the  Pike  County  Area  school  was  organ- 
ized, there  was  no  provision  for  state  assistance  for  the 
development  of  area  schools.  One  school  district,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  provide  the  building  and  equipment. 
Others  agreed  to  participate  on  a service  charge  basis, 
since  the  students  remained  members  of  their  local 
school  districts.  Formerly,  there  had  been  no  trade  and 
industrial  programs  in  the  county,  and  only  a part  of 
the  students  had  had  access  to  vocational  agriculture. 
Now  all  students  in  the  county  have  an  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  vocational  agriculture  and/or  in  one  of  three 
trade  areas:  machine  trade,  electrical  trade,  or  cosmetol- 
ogy. This  program,  including  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  the  vocational  center,  has  operated  successfully. 
Trade  and  industrial  education  students  remain  at  the 
vocational  center  all  day  and  take  their  required  aca- 
demic courses  at  the  center.  Agriculture  students  attend 
the  vocational  school  for  two  periods  each  day  and 
return  to  their  home  high  schools  for  their  academic 
courses.  Students  go  to  their  local  schools  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  regular  bus  routes  and  are  then  transported 
to  the  vocaiional  center.  They  participate  in  athletics 
and  other  curricular  activities  at  the  home  high  school, 
and  graduate  from  the  home  high  school.  A program 
similar  to  this  will  be  initiated  in  Licking  County  next 
fall  to  serve  the  entire  county,  v^ith  the  exception  of 
the  one  sizable  city  within  that  county. 

The  obvious  success  of  this  very  limited  effort  towards 
area  vocational  schools  brought  about  the  revision  of 
the  state  law.  House  Bill  620,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  two  or  more  districts  within  a county  to  join  together 
to  establish  a joint  vocational  school,  to  be  administered 


by  the  county  board  of  education.  Five  countywide 
surveys  of  the  type  mentioned  earlier  are  scheduled  in 
order  to  provide  the  counties  with  information  that  will 
help  them  determine  what  areas  of  vocational  education 
should  be  offered  if  and  when  they  organize  vocational 
education  programs  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  We 
believe  that  this  act  provides  a great  opportunity  for  the 
extension  of  services  of  qualified  programs  of  vocational 
education  to  youth  and  adults  in  rural  and  suburban 
areas  of  our  state. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  NDEA  Act  of  1958,  those 
of  us  in  vocational  education  in  Ohio,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Trade  and  industrial  Division  in  the  United  States 
Ollice  of  Education,  had  been  studying  the  possibilities 
for  establishing  technical  education  programs.  The  term 
“technical  education,”  as  used  here,  is  limited  to  the  type 
of  post-high-school  program  that  trains  assistants  to 
professional  personnel  in  occupations  dealing  with  de- 
sign, development,  and  testing.  Standards  developed 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  require 
that  15  percent  of  the  instructional  time  be  spent  on 
basic  manipulative  skills,  50  percent  on  special  labora- 
tory instruction  and  technical  subjects  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  20  percent  on  communications 
instruction;  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  time  may 
be  spent  in  any  way  seen  fit.  Programs  are  required  to 
run  for  2 years  with  a minimum  of  25  hours  of  class  and 
laboratory  attendance  per  week  for  36  weeks  per  year. 
These  programs  operate  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools  under  regulations  which  permit  vocational  edu- 
cation to  be  organized  and  operated  as  post-high-school 
preempioyment  training  programs. 

Tlie  first  Ohio  program  of  this  type  was  initiated  in 
Barberton  3 years  ago.  The  first  graduating  class  ( 1961 ) 
was  placed  without  difficulty  in  positions  at  the  assistant- 
to-the-professionai  level.  Programs  were  started  two 
years  ago  at  Salem,  Cleveland,  and  Lorain;  in  the  fall 
of  1961,  at  Canton  and  Mansfield;  and  in  the  fall  of 
1962,  at  Springfield,  Willoughby-Eastlake,  Ashtabula, 
and  Hamilton^  Each  of  these  technical  education  centers 
offers  two  to  three  technical  programs,  except  that  Wil- 
loughby-Eastlake started  with  four.  All  of  the  technical 
education  centers  offer  mechanical  technology,  and  all 
but  one  offer  electrical  technology.  Chemical  technology 
IS  offered  in  three  schools,  and  business  data  processing 
has  been  included  in  two  programs  started  in  the  fall 
of  1962. 

These  technical  programs  are  made  possible  largely 
by  National  Defense  Education  funds  and  the  matching 
$200,000  of  state  funds  provided  by  Ohio. 

The  state  and  federal  funds  are  used  to  assist  local 
communities  with  the  cost  of  instruction,  supervision, 
and  equipment.  The  local  school  system  sponsoring  the 
program  must  supply  the  bui’  ’ing  and  much  of  the 
equipment.  The  students  pay  a fee  ranging  from  $70  to 
$100  per  quarter.  The  school  districts  sponsoring  the 
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programs  agree  to  enroll  students  wiihin  a radius  of  20 
to  25  miles,  and  they  may  accept  students  from  any 
place  in  the  state. 

Organization  and  Development 
Within  Services 

The  following  is  a brief  overview  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  types  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams offered  in  the  vocational  high  schools,  compre- 
hensive high  schools,  and  area  vocational  schools  in  the 
state.  The  school  organization  in  which  the  vocational 
education  program  is  offered  will  vary  depending  on 
local  city  or  community  conditions,  The  minimum  state 
standards  for  the  programs,  however,  are  met  in  each 
type  of  school  organization. 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Most  of  the  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  Ohio 
are  organized  on  the  basis  of  two  periods  per  day  being 
assigned  to  the  vocational  agricultjre  instruction  in 
grades  9-12.  Provisions  have  been  made,  however,  for  a 
program  providing  for  1 hour  per  day  of  instruction. 
Students  may  take  2 or  3 years  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  then  during  the  last  years  in  high  school  also  enroll 
in  another  vocational  program  such  as  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  distributive  education,  or  business 
education. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  in  Ohio  is  ex- 
perimenting with  the  addition  of  specialized  agriculture 
programs  in  such  areas  as  landscaping,  greenhouse 
operation,  and  nursery  operation.  There  is  a movement 
to  develop  land  laboratories  in  cooperation  with  the  high 
school  program  for  purposes  of  demonstration  projects 
and  for  use  in  cooperation  with  other  science  programs 
in  the  high  school.  Recognizing  the  interest  in  certain 
areas  of  agriculture,  even  in  the  large  cities,  a program 
in  specialized  areas  such  as  landscaping  and  gardening 
has  been  established  in  Cleveland  in  order  to  enable  its 
youth  to  get  instruction  in  such  areas  of  work.,  This 
program  is  approved  as  an  additional  vocational  unit 
under  the  foundation  program.. 

When  a joint  vocational  school  district  is  organized, 
vocational  agriculture  programs  may  be  offered  at  the 
joint  vocational  school  for  those  local  school  districts 
that  do  not  have  such  programs  or  are  operating  pro- 
grams with  too  few  students.  Specialized  areas  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  such  as  landscaping  or  greenhouse 
operation  may  be  offered  at  the  joint  vocational  school 
to  .serve  all  school  districts  in  the  county.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  local  districts  that  have  strong  vocational  agri- 
culture programs  will  retain  these  programs  when  the 
districts  become  a part  of  a joint  vocational  school 
district. 

i Distributive  Education 

The  high  school  program  in  distributive  education, 
for  which  an  additional  vocational  unit  is  allotted,  is 


limited  to  a cooperative-type  program  at  the  senior  level, 
in  which  the  students  spend  half  a day  in  school  and 
half  a day  on  the  job.  During  the  half  day  in  school,  one 
hour  and  a half  is  spent  on  instruction  related  to  the 
field  of  distribution,  and  the  other  hour  and  a half  on 
regular  academic  requirements.  There  are  a growing 
number  of  distributive  education  programs  being  organ- 
ized throughout  the  state  at  the  high  school  level  to 
serve  youth  interested  in  enterir:g  the  field  of  distribu  !on, 
but  perhaps  the  greatest  emphasis  in  the  field  of  distribu- 
tive education  is  at  the  adult  level.  Many  cities  through- 
out the  state  organize  courses  locally  for  their  employed 
sales  personnel.  Any  community  in  the  state  can  request 
assistance  in  the  organization  and  financing  of  such 
courses. 

The  distributive  education  service  also  employs  spe- 
cialized field  personnel  to  assist  communities  in  organizing 
courses  in  such  areas  as  management  training,  waitress 
training,  and  insurance  training.  The  specialized  per- 
sonnel go  into  a community  and  conduct  courses  for 
personnel  in  business  and  industry  in  these  areas  of 
instruction.  The  distributive  education  service  also 
provides  institutes  at  the  university  for  specialized  train- 
ing of  sales  and  distribution  personnel  in  such  areas  as 
hardware  store  management. 

The  distributive  education  center  at  Ohio  State  was 
selected  as  a place  for  the  development  of  a two-year 
cooperative  technical  program  in  wholesaling.  Tech- 
nical education  can  be  defined  rather  easily  in  the  field 
of  trade  and  industrial  education,  but  experimentation 
was  needed  to  identify  the  technician  level  in  the  field 
of  distribution.  This  program  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
and  it  has  the  full  support  of  a broad  advisory  committee 
in  the  field  of  wholesaling.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
pilot  program  will  continue  on  an  expanded  basis,  and 
that  additional  programs  of  this  type  will  be  added  to 
the  technical  centers  developing  throughout  the  state  as 
funds  are  made  available. 

Business  Education 

The  state  leadership  for  business  education  programs 
is  included  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  but 
at  present  it  is  limited  to  one  professional  person.  Addi- 
tional vocational  foundation  units  have  been  made 
available  for  business  education  in  the  foundation 
program.  Business  education  programs  that  receive 
foundation  program  assistance  are  limited  to  the  co- 
operative type  programs  at  the  senior  level,  similar  to 
those  for  distributive  education. 

The  cooperative  program  in  business  education  is 
dependent  upon  a sound  business  education  program 
operated  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades.  This  basic  in- 
struction is  necessary  to  provide  the  students  with  the 
basic  business  skills  by  the  time  they  are  enrolled  in  a 
cooperative  program  at  the  12th  year.  Trends  would 
point,  however,  to  the  need  for  adjustment  in  the  busi- 
ness education  programs  since  there  is  a growing  need 
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for  the  introduction  of  elementary  business-data-proc- 
essing  procedures  at  the  high  school  level.  Such  in- 
struction may  require  in-school  vocational  instruction 
in  the  1 1th  year,  prior  to  the  cooperative  program  at  the 
12th  year.  Jnstructions  in  such  items  as  card  punch  and 
accounting  machine  operations  would  be  included  in 
the  program. 

Leadership  sees  clearly  the  place  of  business  education 
in  the  joint  vocational  school  program.  There  it  will  be 
possible  to  provide  certain  instruction  at  the  llth-year 
level  that  cannot  be  made  available  within  each  of  the 
local  schools  because  of  the  limited  number  of  interested 
students  and  the  high  cost  of  equipment  for  r^dequately 
organized  programs.  In  many  cases  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram can  best  operate  at  the  joint  vocational  school 
center. 

As  indicated  previously,  two  programs  in  the  area  of 
business  data  processing  or  computer  programming  were 
initiated  on  a post-high-school  basis  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
one  in  Springfield,  and  the  other  in  Willoughby-Eastlake. 
These  programs  are  organized  to  prepare  computer 
programmers  and  technicians  for  business  and  industry. 
They  come  under  the  leadership  of  the  business  educa- 
tion supervisor  and  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Vocational  Home  Economics 

The  state  leadership  in  the  field  of  vocational  home 
economics  has  provided  for  a very  flexible  home  eco- 
nomics program  in  regard  to  the  number  of  years  the 
students  are  enrolled  and  the  number  ot  periods  per  day 
of  instruction  required.  For  example,  girls  are  en- 
couraged to  consider  enrolling  in  2 or  3 years  of  home 
economics  and  also  in  other  vocational  areas  in  order 
to  gain  skills  for  earning  a living. 

All  of  the  areas  of  vocational  education  recognize  the 
importance  of  home  economics  in  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  home  and  family  living.  In  planning  for  joint 
vocational  school  districts,  it  is  anticipated  that  basic 
home  economics  will  be  retained  in  each  of  the  local 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  girls,  and  that  only  spe- 
cialized areas  of  home  economics  instruction  will  be 
offered  in  the  joint  vocational  schools  for  a selected 
number  of  students. 

A very  extensive  program  of  adult  classes  for  home- 
makers is  being  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  sta^e.  Financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided from  vocational  education  funds  for  approved 
classes  offered  for  homemakers  within  any  community. 
One  very  forward-looking  aduli  program  is  the  Family 
Life  Program  provided  in  several  large  cities,  such  as 
Toledo.  One  or  more  full-time  persons  are  employed 
in  each  of  these  cities  for  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a family  life  program  that  trains  leaders  in  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  required  for  working  with  people  in 
their  natural  groupings  throughout  the  city. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

The  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  at  th( 
high  school  level  are  limited  to  the  1 1th  and  12th  years 
Sixty-one  different  trade  aieas  are  offered  in  the  da; 
trade  programs  in  the  public  schools,  and  an  additiona 
29  trade  areas  are  offered  in  the  diversified  cooperative 
training  program.  Toledo  has  the  broadest  trade  an( 
industrial  education  program  in  the  state,  offering  2! 
trade  areas  for  boys  and  girls. 

In  both  the  rural  and  the  suburban  areas,  trade  an( 
industrial  education  is  almost  nonexistent.  This  is  be 
cause  many  of  these  schools  are  too  small  to  suppor 
in-school  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  an( 
there  are  not  enough  industries  and  businesses  suffi 
ciently  close  to  the  school  to  offer  job  opportunities  in  th( 
cooperative  education  area. 

Experience  in  Ohio  indicates  that  the  need  for  ade 
quate  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education  at  thi 
high  school  level  is  growing  rather  than  diminishing.  Ii 
view  of  the  high  dropout  rate  from  school  and  the  larg 
number  of  young  people  walking  the  streets  after  gradu 
ating  from  a general  high  school  program,  we  see  m 
justification  for  denying  trade  and  industrial  educaticx 
to  high  school  youth. 

As  an  example,  only  62  students  graduated  from  hig] 
school  this  spring  for  every  100  who  entered  the  firs 
grade  12  years  ago.  Of  the  62  students  graduatinf 
about  one-third  will  start  to  college,  and  only  12  wil 
graduate. 

Our  experience,  therefore,  points  toward  the  need  fc 
area  vocational  education  schools.  The  joint  vocation? 
school  district  law  (House  Bill  620)  provides  a re? 
means  of  expanding  the  services  of  trade  and  industri? 
education  to  more  youth  in  the  small  cities  and  the  rur? 
and  suburban  areas.  Perhaps  the  trade  and  industri? 
education  program  is  the  one  most  affected  by  the  sma 
size  of  schools  and  the  lack  of  adequate  physical  facil 
ities.  The  professional  personnel  in  trade  and  industri? 
education  are  working  diligently  to  gain  acceptance  fc 
the  joint  vocational  school  district  principle. 

In  general,  the  physical  facilities  for  trade  and  ir 
dustrial  education  in  Ohio  have  been  improving.  Th 
new  schools  now  providing  trade  and  industrial  educ? 
tioa  programs  have  very  adequate  faciliti'^s  for  th 
programs.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  continued  in 
provement  of  instruction  must  take  place  if  graduate 
of  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  are  to  h 
accepted  into  modern  industries  as  the  industries  an 
trade  areas  become  more  technical  in  nature. 

In  order  to  point  toward  a program  of  improve 
instruction,  trade  achievement  tests  are  being  develope 
at  the  rate  of  one  trade  a year.  Such  tests  will  enable  i 
to  evaluate  the  achievements  of  the  students  in  the  trac 
areas  in  which  they  are  enrolled  at  the  completion  ( 
both  the  1 1th  and  12th  years.  To  date,  testing  progranr 
have  been  developed  for  machine  trade,  auto  mechank 
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I trade,  basic  electricity,  basic  clcctroni'cs,  and  drafting. 

|;  The  testing  program  involves  the  use  of  an  intelligence 

; test  for  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  abilities  and  a ^asic 

; mathematics  test,  and  a trade  achievement  test.  The 

i achievement  test  itself  is  based  on  the  skills,  technical 

1 knowledge,  and  principles  of  mathematics  and  science 

: related  to  the  trade  area  which  the  student  is  studying. 

This  testing  program  is  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
^ each  year.  The  tests  are  graded  at  our  Instructional 

, -Materials  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  University,  through 

I the  use  of  IBM  equipment.  Norms  are  established  for 
i the  entire  state,  and  reports  are  sent  back  to  local 
sch(»ls  indicating  the  scores  of  each  student  on  each 
section  of  the  test.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the 
individual  schools  can  chart  the  school  norms  in  com- 
parison with  the  state  norms,  and  the  achievement  of 
each  student  can  be  compared  with  the  school  and  state 
, norms. 

I Experience  with  these  tests  over  the  past  4 or  5 years 
I -shows  that  they  can  indicate  clearly  to  a local  school 
I the  weaknesses  in  its  instructional  program.  Also,  they 
; have  stimulated  the  local  centers  to  improve  not  only 
; their  instruction  but  also  their  curricula  and  facilities. 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  the  tests  is  that  certain 
. .school  systems  were  enrolling  in  vocational  education 


courses  a preponderance  of  students  with  less-than- 
average  ability,  and  that  such  students,  as  a general  rule, 
I were  not  able  to  achieve  in  accordance  with  the  norms 
I of  students  in  the  state  as  a whole.  Such  studies  have 
I led  to  the  enrollment  of  better  students  in  trade  pro- 
j grams,  students  who  can  qualify  for  employment  upon 
{ completion  of  the  two-year  program  of  instruction, 
I We  find  a trend  in  Ohio  towards  increased  employ- 
I ment  in  the  service  trades  and  the  very  highly  skilled 
I trades  as  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  field  of 
, manufacturing  decreases.  As  examples,  we  find  an  in- 
creased  need  for  instructional  programs  for  girls  in 
, health  areas  and  in  such  service  areas  as  cosmetology; 

I and  for  boys,  in  such  trade  areas  as  electricity,  elec- 
1 tronics,  drafting,  and  auto  mechanics.  There  is  also  a 


; movement  to  develop  instruction  in  other  occupations, 
: such  as  pressing  and  dry  cleaning. 

! ^ Throughout  the  skilled  trade  areas,  increased  emphasis 
j is  being  placed  on  quality  instruction  in  mathematics 
I and  science  as  related  to  the  trade  being  taught.  It  is  our 
I experience  that  many  students  who  cannot  achieve  in 
college  preparatory  mathematics  and  science  still  can 
master  the  functions  of  mathematics  and  science  as 
applied  to  their  trade  areas. 

Research  on  the  results  of  the  machine  trade  achieve- 
ment test  indicates  that  students  who  are  enrolled  in  3 
hours  of  manipulative  instruction  plus  two  periods  of 
related  instruction  do  better  in  the  achievement  tests 
than  do  those  who  are  enrolled  in  3 hours  of  manipu- 
lative instruction  plus  only  one  period  of  related  in- 
struction. A study  of  the  information  gained  from  the 
achievement  testing  program  indicates  that  it  is  desirable 


to  assign  to  students  periods  of  related  technical  in- 
struction separate  from  and  in  addition  to  the  periods 
for  shop  instruction,  The  related  technical  instruction 
must  include  a study  of  the  principles  of  mathematics 
and  science  related  to  the  trade.  More  research,  how- 
ever, is  needed  on  methods  of  instructing  students  in 
technical  information  related  to  their  trade. 

Teacher  education  for  the  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation field  provides  a particular  problem.  It  is  often 
nece.ssary  to  employ  a teacher  without  a college  back- 
ground in  order  to  secure  one  with  the  necessary  skills 
and  technical  knowledge  in  a particular  trade  area.  Al- 
though about  60  percent  of  our  teachers  possess  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  a large  majority  have  attained  the 
degrees  while  teaching, 

A strong  in-service  teacher  education  program  makes 
this  possible.  A teacher  employed  without  a college 
degree  attends  a one-week  preservice  instructional  pro- 
gram and  is  visited  every  other  week  during  the  first 
4 years  he  is  on  the  job  by  a teacher  educator  from  one 
of  our  teacher  education  centers  for  trade  and  industrial 
education.  In  addition  to  the  in-service  program,  teacher 
education  courses  are  offered  in  the  e^'enings  and  during 
the  summers  at  the  university  centers.  The  cooperating 
university  centers  in  which  teacher  education  personnel 
are  located  are  Ohio  State  University,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Toledo,  ana  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Each  center  serves  an  assigned  area  of  the 
state,  A total  of  nine  persons  are  employed  on  a full- 
time basis  for  teacher  training  in  trade  and  industrial 
education. 

The  teacher  educators  are  employed  by  the  university, 
but  a portion  or  all  of  their  salaries  are  paid  from  trade 
and  industrial  education  funds,  and  they  are  members  of 
the  trade  and  industrial  education  staff  of  the  state. 
These  teacher  educators  meet  with  the  total  trade  and 
industrial  education  staff  several  times  each  year,  and 
some  of  them  are  on  the  service  policy  and  planning 
committee.  Instructional  materials  for  the  individualized 
teacher  education  in-service  program  are  provided 
through  our  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory. 

Further  information  concerning  the  teacher  education 
program  can  be  gained  from  the  Ohio  Manual  of  Opera- 
tion for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

The  only  shrinkage  that  has  occurred  in  the  trade  and 
industrial  education  adult  area  is  in  the  apprenticeship- 
related  instruction  programs.  This  shrinkage  may  be 
caused  by  the  slowdown  in  industrial  activity,  by  changes 
in  the  employment  patterns  due  to  technological  develqj- 
ments,  or  by  changes  in  labor-management  attitudes 
toward  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  apprenticeship 
program  is  controlled  by  labor  and  management,  and  the 
future  of  the  program  is  in  their  hands.  We  anticipate, 
however,  that  the  related  instruction  for  apprentices  will' 
increase  as  business  activity  regains  its  proper  momentum. 

Adult  trade  extension  classes  are  growing  in  number. 

To  a large  extent,  we  attribute  the  success  of  this  pro- 
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gram  to  the  fine  leadership  personnel  assigned  at  the 
I(KaI  and  state  levels.  Communities  ♦hat  have  employed 
local  supervisors  of  trade  and  industrial  education  have 
enjoyed  a growth  of  services  to  both  employed  and  un- 
employed adults.  Communities  that  employ  only  teach- 
ers for  selected  areas  of  trade  and  indusiiiai  education 
do  not  generally  develop  adequate  adult  extension 
programs. 

We  find  growth  also  in  those  areas  of  instruction  for 
which  we  have  employed  specialists  at  the  state  level. 
Specialized  personnel  have  been  employed  as  follows: 
five  persons  in  fire  service  training,  including  emergency 
rescue  squad  training;  four  persons  in  Industrial  leader- 
ship training;  two  persons  for  rural  electrical  lineman 
training;  one  person  for  a new  custodial  training  pro- 
gram; and  two  persons  for  a law  enforcement  training 
program.  These  persons  are  employed  as  a part  of  the 
trade  and  industrial  education  staff  within  the  state,  but 
they  are  employed  through  university  centers  in  order 
to  serve  better  the  various  sections  of  the  state.  Again, 
these  persons  are  employed  by  the  university  centers  on 
contracts  with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  indicates  the  type  of 
service  to  be  performed,  and  the  universities  have  coop- 
erated to  the  fullest  extent.  The  full  salaries  of  most  of 
the  specialists  are  paid  from  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation funds  to  the  university  centers.  Travel  costs  are 
paid  directly  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
the  individual. 

In  the  field  of  adult  preemployment  training,  we  have 
conducted  for  a number  of  years  continuing  practical 
nurse  training  programs.  At  the  present  time  this  pro- 
gram is  provided  14  centers  throughout  Ohio.  In  the 
last  several  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
retraining  programs  for  unemployed  persons  with  as- 
sistance from  federal  funds  made  available  through  Title 
I of  the  George-Barden  Act  and  from  certain  state  funds 
available  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service, 
with  some  success.  The  training  programs  are  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  such  agencies  as  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department,  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service, 
management  organizations,  union  organizations,  and 
others.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  job^  must  be  avail- 
able in  order  to  plan  a sound  training  program  for 
unemployed  adults  and  to  place  them  in  jobs  upon 
completion  of  training.  During  the  year  1961-62,  572 
adults,  selected  from  the  unemployment  rolls  of  the 
state,  were  enrolled  in  training  programs. 

In  its  1961  session,  the  Legislature  passed  the  Ohio 
Worker  Training  law  requiring  the  establishment  of  a 
worker  training  committee  at  the  state  level  and  a worker 
training  committee  in  any  local  community  desiring  to 
participate  in  funds  made  available  through  the  state 
worker  training  committee  for  the  retraining  of  unem- 
ployed adults.  Although  the  total  retraining  program 
under  this  act  is  directed  by  the  state  committee,  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  adult  training  programs 


are  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education;  and  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  act  are  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Education  for  administration. 

The  Ohio  Worker  Training  Committee  has  estab- 
lished procedures  and  policies  for  the  operation  of  the 
training  programs  they  will  assist.  The  committee  has 
established  rates  of  a maximum  of  5)5  per  hour  for  in- 
struction; $3  per  hour  for  heat,  light,  building,  and 
maintenance;  and  $2  per  hour  for  instructional  supplies. 
It  is  not  intended  that  these  funds  cover  the  full  cost 
of  instruction,  but  rather  that  they  should  help  a local 
community  to  mee^  its  own  obligations  in  retraining  the 
unemployed.  The  act  also  provides  that  the  vocational 
education  services  within  the  state  will  assist  in  bearing 
the  cost  of  instruction  for  such  retraining  programs  to 
the  extent  that  their  budgets  permit. 

Projects  for  retraining  unemployed  persons  have  been 
approved  under  the  National  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
for  instruction  in  electronics  at  Cambridge  and  in  ma- 
chine operation  at  Martins  Ferry,  Other  requests  for 
training  programs  have  been  submitted  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Area  Redevelopment  Act  regulations. 

Another  area  of  assistance  provided  by  the  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  Service  of  the  State  Department 
has  been  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  de- 
veloped  and  maintained  at  Ohio  State  University.  The 
purpose  of  the  laboratory  is  to  develop  new  instruc- 
tional materials  in  vocational  areas  at  both  the  high 
school  and  the  adult  levels.  An  annual  budget  of 
$20,000,  plus  the  salaries  of  several  professional  per- 
sonnel, is  invested  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition,  sales 
of  instructional  materials  from  the  laboratory  help  tc 
maintain  the  reissue  of  the  materials  and  to  publish  them 
in  an  attractive  and  usable  form.  The  yearly  expendi- 
tures of  the  laboratory  for  the  production  and  publica- 
tion of  new  materials  and  the  rerun  of  existing  materials 
total  about  $60,000. 

The  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  has  had  the 
full  support  of  our  local  supervisors  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  throughout  the  state.  A number  of  years 
ago,  when  funds  were  restricted,  the  people  throughoul 
the  state  voted  that  we  should  use  the  limited  funds  foi 
the  expansion  of  the  ^ oratory  rather  than  for  increasing 
reimbursements  to  the  local  communities. 

University  Branches  and 
Community  Colleges 

There  are  no  publicly  supported  community  colleges 
in  Ohio  at  the  present  time.  The  various  universities 
have  established  branches  in  several  cities,  utilizing  th€ 
facilities  of  the  public  schools.  Such  branches  ar€ 
operated  directly  by  the  universities,  and  they  provide 
instruction  in  the  first  2 years  of  basic  college  work.  The 
branches  do  not  offer  any  technical  education  programs 
as  defined  in  this  paper. 


The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  passed  a com- 
munity college  bill  and  a technical  institute  bill.  The 
community  college  bill  established  a board,  separate 
from  the  Stale  Board  of  Education,  to  administer  the 
program,  and  it  made  the  count}  eoniniissioners  the  legal 
entity  for  establishing  community  colleges.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  public  schools  have  no  part 
in  the  program.  The  Legislature  provided  no  funds  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  commuaity  colleges. 

The  technical  institute  bill  merely  made  it  legal  for 
any  group  of  count}  commissioners  U#  organize  a tech- 
nical program.-  The  bill,  however,  did  not  provide  for 
an>  state  leadership  or  linancial  assistance. 

Appraisal  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Program  in  Ohio 

1 would  judge  the  following  to  be  outstanding  features 
of  the  program, 

1.  Strong  leadership  at  the  State  Department  level, 
both  within  the  services  and  at  the  head  of  the  division, 
and  community  acceptance  of  state  leadership  as  an  aid 
to  program  development  and  improvement  rather  than 

(simply  for  inspection. 

2.  A close  staff  relationship  within  the  various  voca- 
tional services  at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  a clear 

(division  of  responsibilities  among  the  various  services 
and  personnel  at  the  state  level. 

3.;  The  development  of  manuals  of  operation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  information  for  local  communities  con- 
cerning sound  program  standards  within  the  various 
f service  areas. 

I 4.  The  services  provided  by  the  Vocational  Educa- 
I tion  Division  of  the  State  Department  to  help  local 
I communities  evaluate  existing  programs  and  to  establish 
\ new  programs. 

I 5.  The  employment  of  specialized  field  service  per- 
j sonnel  to  give  leadership  to  special  areas  of  education 
i throughout  the  state  and  the  utilization  of  such  personnel 


to  train  a corps  of  part-time  instructors  in  local  com- 
munities or  industries  to  meet  local  needs  quickly,  effec- 
tively, and  economically, 

(i.  State  services  in  the  area  of  instructional  material 
development  and  testing. 

7.  Emphasis  upon  the  employment  of  leadership 
personnel  within  the  local  community  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs,  particularly  in  the  trade  and  industrial 
education  area, 

H.  1 rends  toward  increased  programs  for  high  school 
}outh  through  the  support  of  public  school  administra- 
tors and  the  passage  of  House  Bill  620. 

9.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  short  courses  for 
employed  adults  and  homemakers, 

10.  The  growth  of  post-high-school  technical  educa- 
tion programs. 

1 1 . The  growth  of  retraining  programs. 

The  weak  features  appear  to  be; 

I.  The  need  to  extend  vocational  education  to  a 
larger  number  of  youth  and  adults  in  the  state. 

2,  The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
keeping  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  industrial 
economy. 

3.  The  need  for  the  enrollment  of  more  students  who 
arc  capable  of  achieving  a level  of  skill  and  technical 
knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  be  accepted  into  the 
highly  skilled  trade  areas  with  quality  companies. 

4,  The  need  of  funds  to  make  the  joint  vocational 
school  district  organization  a reality. 

5.  The  need  to  develop  organized  vocational  pro- 
grams along  with  other  appropriate  programs  to  serve 
the  students  who  fall  roughly  iito  the  70  to  90  LQ. 
range. 

6.,  The  need  to  improve  salary  schedules  at  the  state 
level  so  that  the  strongest  leadership  in  the  local  pro- 
grams can  be  attracted  into  the  State  Department. 
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Appendix  to  Part  I 


Example  of  a Basic  Classroom  Unit  Foundation  Formula  for  Determining  State  Support 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  a Hypothetical  State 

By  Stanley  E.  Hecker^ 


Basic  Classroom  Units  (BCRU) 

Brown  School  District  educates  2,000  pupils  (K-12) 
and  contains  considerable  land  area.  It  has  one  central 
high  school  (9-12),  three  consolidated  elementary 
schools  (K“6),  one  isolated  one-teacber  school  (K-6), 
and  one  nonisolated  one-teacher  school  (K-6).  (State 
law  and,  or  State  School  Board  regulation  defines  “isola- 
tion” and  “division  factor.”)  The  total  basic  classroom 
units  are  calculated  as  follows: 


Type  of  School 

Membership  Divisor 

BCRU 

One  teacher  (nonisolated)  15 

30 

.5 

One  teacher  (isolated) 

...  12 

— 

1.0 

Elementary 

. 180 

22 

8.2 

Elementary  ........ 

. 500 

30 

16,7 

Elementary  .... 

720 

30 

24.0 

Secondary 

...  573 

30 

19.1 

1 

2,000 

69.5 

Vocational  Classroom  Units 
Brown  School  District  is  partially  rural  and  partially 
j urban.  It  has  (1)  sufficient  pupils,  (2)  adequate  facili- 
! ties,  (3)  an  approved  program,  and  (4)  certificated 
teachers  in  vocational  agriculture,  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics, and  trade  and  industrial  education.  (State  law 
and/or  State  School  Board  regulation  defines  1,  2,  3, 
and  4 above.)  State  approval  is  granted  for  the  follow- 
I ing  additional  classroom  units  for  vocational  education: 


Service 

Classroom  Units 

Vocational  agriculture  • 

. . ..V  .,..  . . .1.0 

Vocational  home  economics . . . 

. . . . J.O 

Trade  and  industrial  education 

1.0 

3.0 

Special  Education  Classroom 

Units 

Brown  School  District  has  (1)  sufficient  pupils,  (2) 
adequate  facilities,  (3)  an  approved  program,  and  (4) 
certificated  teachers  to  provide  special  programs  for  the 


•Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State 
University., 


physically  and  mentally  handicapped.  (State  law  and/or 
State  School  Board  regulation  defines  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
above.  ) State  approval  is  granted  for  the  following 
additional  classroom  units  for  these  special  services: 

Service  Classroom  Units 

Physically  handicapped,  2.0 


Mentally  handicapped  1.0 


3.0 

Subtotal  of  Classroom  Units 
The  sum  of  “classroom  units”  to  this  point  is: 

Basic  classroom  units  , 69.5 

Vocational  classroom  units  3.0 

Special  education  classroom  units. ...  3.0 


75.5 

Administrative  and  Special  Instructional 
Services  (ASIS) 

State  law  permits  additional  CRU  credit  for  “Admin- 
istrative and  Special  Instructional  Service  (ASIS)”  per- 
sonnel at  the  rate  of  one  additional  unit  for  each  six  units 
in  the  subtotal.  Brown  School  District’s  entitlement  is 
12.6  units  (75.5  divided  by  6).  Brown  School  District 
employs  properly  certificated  personnel  for  the  following 


approved  positions: 

Service  Classroom  Units 

Superintendent  . . , , . 1.0 

Assistant  superintendent  v . 1.0 

High  school  principal  v , 1.0 

Assistant  high  school  principal  , ..  ......  .5 

Elementary  principal  v . . 2.0 

High  school  librarian  1.0 

High  school  physical  education  2.0 

Music  (instrumental  and  vocal ) , , . 2.0 

Industrial  arts  1.0 

Art  1.0 

Elementary  librarian  1.0 


13.5 
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Since  the  number  employed  exceeds  the  number  per- 
mitted under  law,  credit  will  be  fmn  for  only  12,6 
classroom  units.  (Had  Brown  employed  fewer  than  12.6 
qualified  personnel  for  these  positions,  they  would  not 
have  received  12.6  CRU  credits.  ) 

Supervisory  Classroom  Units 
State  law  provides  that  a district  may  receive  credit  for 
a supervisory  CRU  for  each  100  or  major  fraction 
thereof  of  CRU’s  in  the  subtotal.  Brown’s  subtotal  is 
75.5,  and  therefore  it  receives  credit  for  one  (1.0)  addi- 
tional CRU.  The  additional  CRU  is  for  a person  qualified 
as  a general  program  supervisor. 


Summary  of  Educational  Need 
Basic  classroom  units  69.5 

Vocational  classroom  units  ..  3.0 

Special  education  classroom  units  . . .: ..  3.0 


Subtotal  ..  >:  75.5 

ASIS  classroom  units  12.6 

Supervisory  classroom  unit  1.0 


Total  89.1 

This  completes  the  calculation  of  “educational  need” 


as  defined  by  State  law  and/or  State  School  Board 
regulation.  The  next  step  is  to  translate  this  “educa- 
tional need”  into  “financial  need.”  (Financial  need  for 
“transportation”  is  dealt  with  separately.) 

Instructional  Salaries 

The  Foundation  Program  law  sets  up  categories  or 
“ranks”  for  instructional  personnel  based  upon  level 
of  education.  Each  “rank”  is  assigned  a monetary 
value  — an  allotment  schedule,  not  a salary  schedule. 
(In  most  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  tie  a statewide 
minimum  salary  for  teachers  to  the  allotment  schedule.) 

Table  1 shows  how  the  90  instructional  personnel 
employed  in  Brown  School  District  are  “ranked”  and 
how  these  ranks  are  converted  to  “financial  need.”  The 
nine-month  salary  allotment  totals  $469,420.  Additional 
funds  are  calculated  for  those  persons  and  positions 
approved  for  employment  beyond  the  nine-month  school 
term.  (Superintendent,  3 months;  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, 3 months;  Principal,  1 month,  etc.).  Total 
“Instructional  Salary  Allotment”  totals  $474,534.  This 
amount  or  more  must  be  expended  for  the  89.1  approved 
classroom  units. 


Other  Current  Expenses 
State  law  allots  $1,500  per  classroom  unit  for  “other 
current  expensc:>.”  This  amount  is  not  earmarked  and 
may  be  used  for  whatever  purpose  the  local  district  may 
choose,  such  as  to  supplement  teachers'  salaries,  to  hire 
additional  personnel,  or  to  expand  bus  system. 

Brown  School  District’s  allotment  for  this  section  of 
the  law  is  89.1  times  $1,500  or  $133,650. 

Capital  Outlay 

Slate  law  allocates  $500  per  classroom  unit  for  capital 
outlay.  These  funds  are  earmarked  and  must  be  used: 
(1)  to  retire  existing  indebtedness,  (2)  to  retire  new 
indebtedness,  (3)  for  annual  capital  improvements,  (4) 
for  capital  improvements  at  a future  date. 

Brown  School  District's  allotment  for  this  section  of 
the  law  is  89.1  times  $500  or  $44,550. 

Transportation 

Financial  need  for  transportation  is  the  only  secl*un  of 
the  Foundation  Program  that  is  not  directly  related  to 
“classroom  units.”  It  is  developed  under  a separate 
formula  not  dealt  with  here.  Brown  School  District, 
however,  has  a financial  need  for  transportation  of 
$40,000. 

Summary  of  Financial  Need 


Instructional  salaries  . . .; . . . . . . v . . . $474,534 

Other  current  expenses  133,650 

Capital  outlay  . .. . . , . 44,550 
Transportation  40,000 


Total  financial  need ..  < < . . $692,734 


Sharing  the  Cost 

The  State  in  which  Brown  School  District  is  located 
uses  the  State  Equalized  Valuation  (SEV)  of  property 
and  a required  local  tax  effort  (deductible  millage)  to 
determine  the  local  share.  The  SEV  of  Brown  District 
is  $40,000,000  ($20,000  per  pupil),  and  the  deductible 
millage  is  10  mills.  Brown  School  District's  share,  there- 
fore, is  $40,000,000  times  10  mills  or  $400,000.  The 
state’s  share  is  the  balance,  calculated  as  follows: 

Total  financial  need. .$692,734 

District’s  share  400,000 

State’s  share  .....  $292,734  | 


Table  1 


Colculation  of  Instrucfionol  Solory  Allofmenf 


Rank 

Education 

Level 

Allotment 

Schedule 

Number  of 
Personnel 

9-Month  Salary 
Allotment 

Extra  Months 
Employment 

Allotment 
Per  Month 

Extra  Month 
Allotment 

Total 

Allotment 

1 

MA4-30 

$6,000 

9 

$ 54,000 

6 

$667 

$4,002 

II 

MA 

5,500 

30 

165,000 

0 

611 

III 

BA 

5,000 

50 

250,000 

2 

556 

1,112 

IV 

—BA 

4,200 

0.1 

420 

0 

467 

89.1 

$469,420 

M14 

$474,534 

Note.'  In  most  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  tie  the  statewide  minimum  salary  for  teachers  to  the  allotment  schedule. 
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FOREWORD 


In  this  study,  the  author  was  concerned  essentially  with  a problem 
facing  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  particularly  those  in  one-teacher 
departments,  ^^^o  are  attempting  to  introduce  preparation  for  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  into  their  programs  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
instruction  in  production  agriculture.  Must  students  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  farm  machinery  sales  and  service,  and  farm  supplies  and  equipment 
businesses  be  taught  mechanical  skills  that  are  greatly  different  from  those 
tau^t  students  preparing  for  work  in  production  agriculture?  Are  the 
mechanical  skills  required  of  these  groups  the  same,  and  if  not,  are  they 

sufficiently  alike  to  permit  teaching  all  students  in  a single  mechanics  class  ? 

y' 

The  sample  studied  was  in  five  counties  in  Maryland.  However,  the 
businesses  involved  are  probably  similar  in  character  to  other  farm 
machinery  sales  and  service,  and  farm  siqjplies  and  equipment  businesses 
throu^out  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unlikely,  then,  that  the 
findings  of  this  will  be  applicable  for  the  same  problem  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  table  in  this  publication  will  not  likely  be  of  interest  to  the  casual 
reader.  However,  teacher'’  who  are  interested  ui  solving  the  problem  faced 
in  this  study  for  themselves  should  find  the  data  in  this  table  useful. 


V.  R.  Cardozier,  Head 
Department  of  Agricultural  and 
Extension  Education 


MECHANICAL  COMPETENaES  NEEDED  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
FARM  MACHINERY  SALES  AND  SERVICE  AND 
FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  BUSINESSES 


Gene  A.  Gentry* 


Prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  88-210  in  1963,  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  were  limited  by  law  to  training  students  to  make  a 
beginning  and  advance  in  farming.  Public  Law  88-210  changed  this  to  permit 
training  for  gainful  employment  in  agricultural  occupations  other  than  farming. 

It  became  apparent  that  if  instruction  was  to  extend  effectively  into 
new  occi^ational  areas,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what  changes  needed 
to  be  made  in  course  offerings.  Many  states  conducted  studies  to  determine 
employment  opportunities  whUe  others  investigated  such  broad  areas  as 
leadership,  crops,  and  livestock.  This  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
mechanical  competencies  (skUls)  needed  by  employees  in  two  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations,  with  a view  toward  providing  a basis  for  modifying 
some  of  the  mechanical  training  offered  in  agricultural  departments  in  some 

hi^  schools. 


Objectives.  The  objectives  of  the  study  were: 

1,  To  determine  the  mechanical  competencies  and  understandings 
needed  for  employment  in  farm  machinery  sales  and  service,  and  farm  supplies 
and  equipment  businesses, 

2,  To  determine  differences  between  competencies  needed  by  successful 
farmers  and  competencies  needed  by  employees  in  farm  machinery  sales  and 
service  occupations,  and  farm  supplies  and  equipment  occupations. 
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3,  To  compare  the  mechanical  competencies  needed  by  employees 

in  farm  machinery  sales  and  service  with  the  mechanical  competencies  needed 
by  employees  in  farm  supplies  and  equipment  businesses. 

4,  To  determine  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  competencies 
required  by  each  skill  level  — sales,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  — in  farm 
machinery  sales  and  service  and  farm  supplies  and  equipment  occupations. 

5,  To  determine  the  differences  between  competencies  needed  by  sales, 
skilled,  and  semi-skilled  levels  of  employment  in  farm  machinery  sales  and 
service,  and  farm  supplies  and  equipment  businesses. 

Procedure.  Selected  employers  in  two  off-farm  agricultural 
occupational  groups  were  interviewed.  The  two  groups  were  farm  machinery 
sales  and  seiwice,  and  farm  supplies  and  equipment.  Farm  machinery  sales 
and  service  businesses  were  those  businesses  which  sold  farm  machinery  and 
tractors  and  which  did  approximately  one-half  or  more  of  their  business  with 
farmers.  Farm  supplies  and  equipment  businesses  conducted  one-half  or 
more  of  their  business  with  farmers  and  sold  such  materials  as  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  dairy  equipment,  hardware,  ard  other  farm  supplies. 

Sample.  Businesses  in  the  two  agricultural  groups  were  identified 
from  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directory  covering  five  counties  in 
Maryland:  Prince  Georges,  Montgomery,  Anne  Arundel,  Howard,  and 
Baltimore.  There  were  99  farm  supplies  and  equipment  businesses  and  66  farm 
sales  and  service  businesses.  The  five  counties,  located  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  and  Southern  regions  of  Maryland,  were  selected  because  they 
contained  considerable  production  agriculture  yet  were  being  influenced  by 
the  population  expansion  which  is  turning  farm  land  to  other  uses  and  prevent- 
ing many  youths  from  returning  to  the  farm.  Many  of  these  students,  if  they 
remain  in  agriculture,  will  of  necessity  have  to  enter  some  of  the  businesses 
under  consideration. 
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Random  samples  of  25  businesses  were  selected  from  each  of  the 
two  agricultural  occupational  groups.  A total  of  54  employers  was  interviewed, 
four  of  which  were  eliminated  because  of  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Instrument  for  (Collecting  Data.  The  survey  instrument  was  derived 
from  one  by  Tugend.  Tugend's  instrument  was  selected  to  provide  the  base 
because  it  had  been  used  on  a Maryland  farm  population  and  contained 
mechanical  competencies  used  by  Maryland  farmers.  Since  the  study  was 
intended  to  determine  in  what  respects  changes  should  be  made  in  the  existing 
vocational  agriculture  program  in  order  to  provide  mechanical  training  for 
those  preparing  for  non-farm  agricultural  occupations,  abase  consisting  of 
offerings  for  those  preparing  for  farming  seemed  to  be  appropriate.  Com- 
petencies were  deleted  \\hich  appeared  to  be  of  little  use  in  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  in  Maryland  and  other  competencies  added  which  appeared  useful. 

The  instrument  was  pre-tested  on  six  employers  in  the  two  occupational 
groups.  These  employers  were  not  included  in  the  samples.  After  each  pre- 
test interview  the  instrument  was  further  refined.  Early  in  the  collection  of 
data  three  additional  competencies  were  added  because  several  employers 
mentioned  employee  need  of  these  competencies.  The  findings  of  Tugend's 
study  were  assumed  to  be  a basis  of  validation  for  mechanical  competencies 
needed  by  farmers. 

Quantification  of  Ratings.  Employers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  need 
of  104  mechanical  competencies  by  sales,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  employees. 
The  classifications  of  need  were:  very  desirable,  helpful,  and  of  little  use. 

David  M.  Tugend,  "Comparative  Study  of  Selected  Farm  Mechanical 
Skills  Performed  by  Successful  Maryland  Farm  Operators  and  Farm 
Mechanical  Skills  Taught  in  Vocational  Agriculture  ;'n  Certain  Maryland  High 
Schools"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
1964). 


A value  of  two  was  assigned  to  a rating  of  very  desirable,  one  to  a rating  of 
helpful,  and  zero  to  a rating  of  little  use.  Using  the  assigned  values,  mean 
scores  were  calculated  for  each  competency.  Competencies  which  received 
mean  scores  of  1. 5 or  above  were  considered  very  desirable,  0.  50  to  1. 49 
as  helpful,  and  0.  00  to  0.49  as  of  little  use,  Only  competencies  receiving 
mean  scores  above  0.  50  were  considered  as  needed  by  employees  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations. 

Competencies  were  ranked  according  to  the  mean  score  received.  The 
highest  mean  score  for  each  business  or  level  of  employment  received  a 
ranking  of  1.  00.  Otlier  competencies  received  subsequent  ranks  with  equal 
mean  scores  receiving  rankings  of  equal  value. 


Findings  and  Conclusions 

Seventy-two  of  the  104  competencies  used  in  this  study  were  needed  by 
employees  in  fa 'm  .nachinery  sales  and  service.  Need  was  defined  as  a 
rating  of  very  desirable  or  helpful.  Thirty- four  of  these  competencies  were 
in  farm  power  and  machinery  and  30  were  in  farm  shop  work. 


Farm  power  and  machinery  competencies  needed  by  employees  in 


farm  sales  and  service  occupations 

- flush  cooling  system 
with  a commercial 
radiator  cleaner 

- adjust  tractor  carburetors 
■ service  the  fuel 

injection  system 

- adjust  engine  timing 

- adjust  clutch  pedal 

clearance 

- clean  oil  pump  screen 

- adjust  a carburetor  on 
a small  internal  com- 
bustion engine 

- basic  hydraulics 

- repair  tires  on  farm 
machinery 


were: 

- service  air  cleaner 

- clean  and  regap  spark  plugs 

- replace  points 

- service  the  diesel  fuel 

injection  filter 

- adjust  valve  tappets 

- adjust  tractor  brakes 

- replace  head  gasket 

- lubricate  tractor 

- overhaul  a small  engine 

- trouble  shoot 

- service  transmission 
and  final  drive 

- order  parts  by  use  of 
manual  code  number 
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- replace  bearings 
repair  and  sharpen  a 
field  mower  knife 

* hitch  plows  for  ver- 
tical and  horizontal 
correctness 
adjust  combine  for 
harvesting  losses 

- adjust  baler  for  proper 
operation 

- care  of  machinery 


- paint  machinery  with  a 
power  sprayer 

- register  the  knife  of 
a field  mower 

- calibrate  a grain  drill 

- calibrate  a field 
sprayer 

- adjust  combine  for 
proper  running  speed 

~ assemble  machinery 


Farm  shop  skills  needed  by  employees  in  farm  machinery  sales  and 
service  occupations  were: 


- sharpen  a twist  bit 

- operate  a power  grinder 

- dress  grinder  wheels 

- select  grinder  wheels 
for  the  job 

~ cut  threads  on  steel  rod 

- rivet  sheet  metal 

- tin  Soldering  iron 

- sharpen  forage  cutter 
knives  on  harvesting 
machines 

- prepare  metals  for 
electrical  arc  welding 

- cut  metal  with  the  arc 
welder 

- use  the  carbon  arc  torch 
for  welding 

- braze  cast  irons  with 
oxyacetylene  welder 

- hard  surface  with 
oxyacetylene  welder 

- weld  with  a heli-arc 
welder 

- cut  glass  to  a desired 
shape 


- fit  handles  in  hand  tools 

- wear  protective  glasses 
while  grinding 

- use  a portable  electric 
drill  for  drilling  holes 
in  steel 

- cut  metal  with  a hacksaw 

- sweat  a patch  with  solder 

- shape  and  bend  hot  metal 

- temper  a chisel 

- operate  a lathe 

- select  proper  rods  for 
the  type  of  metal  to  be 
welded 

- make  a 1^,  butt  or 
corner  weld  on  iron  or 
steel 

- operate  an  oxyacetylene 

cutting  torch 

- build  up  worn  parts 

- weld  pipe 

- thread  galvanized  iron 
pipe 

- assemble  pipe 


Other  competencies  needed  by  employees  in  farm  machinery  sales 
and  Service  were: 


- care  of  tools 

- operate  hammer  mill  and 
mix  feeds 


- design  and  maintain  an 
efficient  tool  storage 


- repair  a damaged 
appliance  cord 

- determine  purpose  and 
select  wire  size 


- replace  and  putty  a 
window  pane 

make  a common  electrical 
splice 

- make  a connection  to  a 
lighting  fixture 


Twelve  of  the  104  competencies  were  needed  by  employees  in  farm 
supplies  and  equipment  occupations.  Each  of  the  twelve  competencies  was 
rated  helpful.  They  were: 


- care  of  tools 

- care  of  machinery 

- apply  paint  after  using 
a primer 

- repair  a damaged 
appliance  cord 

- lubricate  tractor 

- make  a common  electrical 
splice 

- assemble  pipe 


- operate  a hammer  mill 
and  mix  feeds 

- replace  and  putty  a 
window  pane 

- use  wood  preservatives 
on  outdoor  buildings 

- cut  glass  to  a desired 
shape 

- repair  tires  on  farm 
machinery 


The  table  on  the  following  pages  shows  relative  rankings  of  competencies 
for  each  level  of  employment  in  both  farm  machinery  sales  and  service,  and 
farm  supplies  and  equipment  businesses  and  for  successful  farmers.  Rank- 


ings for  successful  farmers  were  taken  from  Tugend's  study.  ^ 


Competencies  with  a rank  between  1 and  29  in  column  (2),  between  1 
and  84  in  column  (3),  and  between  1 and  65  in  column  (4)  received  a mean 
rating  of  helpful  or  very  desirable.  In  column  (5)  helpful  or  very  desirable 
ratings  received  a rank  between  1 and  4,  in  column  (6)  between  1 and  73,  and 
m column  (7)  between  1 and  16,  Rankings  below  those  indicated  for  each  level 


were  "of  little  use". 


Recommendations.  Recommendations  based  on  the  conclusions  of  this 
study  are: 

1.  That  a pupil  who  intends  to  enter  farn  machinery  sales  and  service 
businesses  be  given  extensive  training  in  farm  power  and  machinery  and  farm 

2 

Op.  cit. , pp.  67-71, 
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shop  work,  especially  in  the  areas  of  welding  and  metal  work. 

2.  That,  insofar  as  possible,  farm  shop  programs  be  tailored  to 
include  competencies  needed  by  pupils  who  are  contemplating  employment  in 
a given  agricultural  occupational  group. 

3.  That  a farm  shop  program  for  training  pupils  to  enter  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  be  designed  to  train  for  an  occupational  group 
rather  than  a level  of  emplo3maent. 

4.  That  emphasis  be  given  to  care  of  tools  and  care  of  machinery  in 
the  farm  mechanics  instructional  program. 

5.  That  pupils  plaiming  to  enter  farming  and  those  planning  to  enter 
farm  machinery  sales  and  service  businesses  receive  mechanical  training  in 
the  same  classes. 


For  additional  information  about  this  study,  the  full  report  may  be 
obtained  throu^  inter-library  loan  from  the  University  of  Maryland  library; 

Gentry,  Gene  A.  "Mechanical  Competencies  Needed  for  Employment 
in  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  and  Farm  Supplies  and 
Equipment  Businesses  in  Five  Maryland  Counties,"  M.S.  Thesis, 
University  of  Maryland,  1966. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  0R6ANIZATI0N  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

HEALTH'OCCUPATiONS  EDUCAHON  CENTERS 
"FACILiliES  AND  BUILDINGS" 

By  Nornuin  P.  iVii'iby,  Director 
Madison  Vocational,  Technical  and  Aault  Schools 


I am  sure  you  ivere  impressed  with  the  attractive  invitation 
you  receivcu  to  attend  this  Seminar  titled  "Health  Occupations 
Centers." 


In  outlining  tiie  need  for  the  Seiain<]r,  on  tiie  first  paye 
it  states  and  I quote  "Health  services  in  the  United  States  face 
a tremendous  ciiallenye  today.  This  most  affluent  country  in  the 
world  does  not  have  enough  healtii  teciinicians  to  meet  present 
demands  and  to  provide  services  which  will  be  inaugurated  under 
our  recent  social  and  health  legislation."  * 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  more  healtii  technicians  is  the 
rising  cost  of  medical  care.  The  total  health  care  bill  of  the 
United  States  in  1965  came  to  $37  billion.  Next  to  defense  and 
education,  health  care  has  become  the  most  expensive  service 
the  American  public  buys,  today  everyone  expects  to  receive 
the  standard  of  health  care  which  a while  back  only  the  well 
5 to  do  could  afford. 


Today's  iiealth  service  workers  coiiipose  our  second  largest 
occupational  group,  topped  only  by  teachers. 

Therefore,  It  seems  inost  necessary  tnal  if  the  schools 
are  going  to  be  successful  in  meeting  health  needs  of  society  and 
the  training  needs  of  inis  large  occupational  group  we  siiould 
have  adequate  building  faciliiies  and  modern,  funcLional  ecjuip- 
nient.  Adciitionai  pie-re^uisites  are  a competeiu,  professionally 
qualified  faculty  and  adequate  community  clinical  facilities  to 

augment  classroom  learning. 

An  adequate  builuing  facility,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  best  recruitment  devices  for  both  good  students  anei  faculty. 
These  are  the  basic  ingredients  mat  make  for  a successful 
program. 

Judicious  planning  i^  tlie  pre-requisite  for  excellent 
facilities  and  buildings  for  a tieaitn  Occupations  Education  Centei. 

Construction  to  expand  an  existimj  schooi  or  to  estabiisn  a 
brand  new  school  as  a center  will  be  cosily.  Sucii  decisions  will 
have  long-range  effects,  it  is  important  tiiat  piaiining  incot por- 
ate  a high  degree  of  flexibility  'whicn  will  permit  future  gioivth 
or  change  at  a reasonable  cost.  The  program  will  consist  of 
two  parts,  the  functional  program  and  the  building  program. 
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The  functional  proyraiii  to  be  deveiopud  by  the  director 
of  the  school  will  be  used  by  the  architect  for  the  building 
program.  Functional  Drogramming  uescribes  the  educational 
recjuirement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  such  a way  tiiat 
the  architect  can  detormine  tiie  teaciiing,  faculty,  administrative, 
and  supporting  spaces'  reguired  as  ivell  as  the  Lguipiiient  anu 
supplies  needed  to  cany  out  tne  purposes  of  the  center. 


Functional  programniing  ivill  iiiclude  tiie  setting  and  con- 
trol of  the  program  and  the  relationships  of  proposed  facilities 
to  other  usable  areas  suai  as  libraries.  I'iie  number  of 
persons  to  be  accommodated  in  administrative  and  faculty  space 
must  be  cietermined.  Teaciiing  space  requirements  will  be 
based  on  the  number  of  students  to  be  taught,  the  teaching 
methods  to  be  used,  and  the  projection  of  class  schedules. 

Programming  for  teaching  space  will  be  based  on  the  size 
of  the  group  that  can  be  accommodated  for  different  teaching 
methods.  For  example,  tiie  size  of  tne  group  for  such  methods 
as  lecture  or  lecture  with  demonstration  and  student  partici- 
pation will  indicate  tiie  number  of  sections  of  a course  that 
will  need  to  be  scheduled.  A projection  of  the  ciass  sciieduie 
for  the  maximum  enroilment  is  necessary  to  determine  the  type 
and  number  of  classrooms  needed.  The  architect  should  be 
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aiiviseci  of  the  iedcliiny  meinocis  and  educational  media  to  be 
used  so  that  the  design  aiid  equipment  recommended  ivill  re- 
flect the  sciiools'  special  needs. 

Teaching  meiiious  commonly  used  that  affect  arciii'teclural 
ijlannirig  include  eonioiistrations  of  pati'cit  care,  and  tiie 
projection  and/or  monituriny  of  demonstrations  by  teievision. 

The  architect  sliouid  be  informed  of  the  planned  projection  for 
films,  slides,  tape  recordings  and  other  audio  visual  aids. 

The  teaching  space  to  be  planned  svil!  include  lecture, 
class,  multipurpose,  and  conference  rooms,  library  and 
laboratories. 

Lecture-Demonstration  Roqm_ 

This  room  should  have  fixeu  seating  to  accommodate  at 
least  100  students. 

Televised  demonstrations  of  patient  care  will  require 
monitoring  sets  in  strategic  loGtions. 

This  room  should  also  be  designed  for  film  and  slide 
projection. 
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Air  condition in^j,  room  darkening  quipmeiit  (for  example 
special  curtains  or  aluniinuiii  cloth  shades).  tVaier,  gas, 
electrical  outlets,  etc.  are  needed  for  facilitation  of  den  onstration. 

Classrooms  with  storage  areas  off  tiie  classroom  area  to  accom- 
modate special  equipment  ano  apparatus,  include  sinks  wilii  not 
ana  cola  vmter,  multipie  electrical  outlets  in  eacii  ciussroom  lor 
use  of  special  e()uipiimnt.  Ciiairs  should  bo  movable  in  order 
that  the  seating  arrangeiimiit  can  be  improvised  o'"  ciianged  tor 
different  size  groups.  Provide  for  lots  of  blackboard  and  bulletin 
board  space. 

Conference  Room 

Conference  space  ivill  be  needed  for  small  group  conferences, 
advisory  committee  meetings,  faculty  or  staff  meetings,  work 
groups,  student  placement  interviews,  etc. 

Dressing  Rooms  a nd  Lock ers 

This  facility  should  be  provided  if  students  are  to  change 
from  street  clothes  to  uniforms  and  vice  versa. 
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Let's  cGiiSiiiJi'  soi,;c  of  Ine  opccioiizeii  loLoraiories. 
Dpn]aLA_i'_w_ 

Allow  for  - oi.^iciuiiei  or  1 iarjo  room  witri  2 uenla! 
units  and  x-iay 

ii  t.iiiit:  iaciiUy  is  piuiiriou  for,  it  will  oo  nocossary 
to  iiave  a 'waitiiij  looni  iur  rijuuius. 

Dark  koui'i  aoyjCuiU  ij  iiia  opoTaiorifS  loi  UjO  in 
uovelopinj  a rays.  Aiiu.;  Isr  ;niii\S,  ucvuiuoinj  tanks,  countoi 
snaco,  and  saafcil  "saio  iijius''  in.  tiiis  aru. 


Doiitai  Lai'Oratjry  - proviou  lor  coripiossco  air,  yas, 
electricity  at  eacii  station  ur  lab  bCMcn.  Iwo  sinks  strateyicaliy 
located  ivitii  iriouol  yi'inciei's'  niouniou  e:i  the  sinks  are 
necessary. 


There  neeos  to  i.ic  of  csypooara  space  in  me  denial 
lab  to  faciii'irite  storaoe  oi  asjiiiute,  stOiie,  piaster,  inv'esiireiU 
coiiioouno  anu  the  oenial  uencn  oihjiiies  wnen  me  laooi  aie  not 


ill  use. 
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Medical  .^isj^in^b^^lory 

(Note;  Medical  Laboruiory  Assistants  siiare  this  \i 

with  the  Meaical  AbSistiiVj  students. ) 


Alloiv  tof  CLi|;i;0-ji'ds  ioi'  storujC  Of  jLisswarc,  ciieiihcals  and 
suiutions.  A reiii'jei'ator  tor  siora>j6  of  speciiiiens  is  called  for. 
[he  sink  in  this  lae  ha.-;  a pipette  suction  device  connected  to  ,t 
in  order  to  faciiitdu  tne  clojiiinh  of  tne  pioettes. 

A dressing  rooio  and  a catiiruom  iiavoratury  and  toilet) 
should  be  located  i!i  close  piO-Ainiity  to  tne  iauoiatoiy.  Tne  toilet 
facility  is  needed  for  disposal  of  speciiiiens. 


Students  Heed  a bM  aiid  btusioe  siand,  it  tney  are  t 
to  practice  the  takin.j  of  eiectrocarGioji'dirs  on  each  oiner. 
for  space  in  this  lab  tor  these  iteh.s. 


Plan 


Medical  assistii'Kj  siudents  and  iaiiorjtoiy  '-SSisejnt  siuuenis 
use  microscopes,  inis  irieans  tiiat  mere  w'di  need  to  be  storage 
space  provided  to  house  the  rn icroscopes. 


o 
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Needed  also  are  idcoraiory  'ubies  'w'ltn  slain-resistani 
counter  tops,  inserts  for  eiectncuy  anu  jas  at  eacn  laia  stanoii 
and  adjustable  sioois  for  seatinj  me  siudeiits.  Miiowance  siiouid 
be  made  for  ad(X|uate  couiiier  space,  for  sucii  ftenm  as  autoclaves, 


1 


cc-ntrifLKje,  SLM'ofuye,  losi  iiii3e  rdClcs',  iJiutiiruniDin  niaciiine, 
:nalyiicai  tj..  jnce,  anil  uisiiiieu  Vvjier  siiii. 


0iii6i‘  cirads  b'JCii  'i;S  i/njincss  uiiuijiion  uiiil  niniui'al 
c-uLication  arc  used  uic  siUuciiu'  in  iric  iicJiiii  ocaiiuiiuns 


IS  siioLiid  iravc  i' 

Cuay  jCCCiS  lO  I'lCSC  lircaS 

raiioii  SiUHJiij  oe 

jivOii  iaciors  suen  as 

to  jU  tu  lilU.3C  c 

1 1 i^(j  b. 

ip,.  ilb'JiiiS' 

JIlO  |;i.,i'iuUiOCj J 

■..iii  ijc  adoui  10  iiic  yoiicrai 

OO'  or  Cnii;.  J. 

Lior  ji  '/  Si  MSS  'n’id  ^iuoy 

ilt.-Sc  10  c-’CeOiMi!. 

oinuj  liu'  anticipated  cnioli 

li  occupation  an 

rricuiuiii,;. 

iiiC  ii6’,V  Sixth  liOOr,  en'-j"  C/  ••'■iS  dCGLMl'J'j 

in  Fcbiiidiy  1 ' L'4  as  uie  t^jUCdiiv'ii  cdiKj;  rji'  uji  litalui 
0 cc i-  at (0 n 5 co n b i o* 1 1 1 i j o i p i ci 1 1 c ^ i 1 1 u i b i i i , i i * i lcj i a s s i ^ 1 1 i i y ^ 
(iCntai  assistiiij,  nisuicsi  sc-cr'v\.jriiii,  liiij  ir.tuicji  iaborcuji'y 
assisting,  cost  $529,343.  ;o.  uincr  proposed  pi oy rams  siicn  as 


o 
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dental  hygienist,  s'urgicdl  jssisiiny,  and  .1  two  y'ear  technical 
nursing  program  yrdiumg  an  assuciate  degree,  requiring 
additional  space,  is  now  being  planned.  We  have  estimated  that 
equipment  for  a denial  irygienisi  prograiii  would  cost  $53,000 
for  a 12-unit  installation.  1 would  like  to  show  you  some 
slides  depicting  the  building  and  facilities. 
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FOREWORD 


The  statewide  occupational  study  presented  in  summary  form  in  this 
report  represents  needs  indicated  by  more  than  11,000  New  Mexico  firms 
and  businesses  which  were  contaced  through  personal  interviews.  Detailed 
reports  for  each  of  the  32  population  centers  were  compiled  and  distributed 
separately  by  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Dr.  M.G.  Hunt. 

It  may  be  seen  that  present  and  projected  vocational  needs  exceed 
68,  000  persons.  The  results  of  the  study  present  a vital  need  for  expanded 
vocational  programs  in  New  Mexico. 

The  co-directors  wish  to  thank  Mr.  John  E.  Uxer,  Mr.  William  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Loyd  R.  Hughes;  graduate  assistants  who  assisted  in  finalizing  certain 
aspects  of  the  study.  A special  note  of  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Dr.  M.G. 
Hunt,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  his  cooperation,  and  to  Mrs. 
Wanda  Champion  who  served  as  secretary  and  typist  for  the  duration  of  the 
project. 


D.S.  Willey  and  J.  D.  McComas 
Co-Directors 

Statewide  Occupational  Study 
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BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 


The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  organized  at  the  request 
of  the  President  in  1961  to  review  legislation  regarding  vocational  education  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improving  and  redirecting  the  program,  reported  several 
general  observations  concerning  research  in  vocational  education;  1 

1.  Much  of  the  research  has  been  applied  research. 

2 . Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  research  in  the  basic  sciences  and 
disciplines  that  underlie  vocational  education,  such  as  the  psychology 
of  learning  specific  manipulative  and  technical  skills,  human  relations 
in  occupational  settings,  and  the  like. 

3.  There  has  been  little  experimental  research  under  controlled  conditions. 

4.  A considerable  amount  of  the  research  has  been  somewhat  superificial , 
with  little  depth  or  penetration.  The  gathering  and  classification  of 
the  data  have  absorbed  so  much  energy  that  litUe  was  left  for  reflective 
thinking  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  data  collected. 

5.  Although  most  of  the  research  has  been  local  in  scope,  with  relatively 
little  value  outside  the  local  area,  a number  of  large-scale  cooperative 
projects  have  been  undertaken  involving  more  than  one  State.  Leader- 
ship for  some  of  these  studies  has  come  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

6.  Vocational  education  has  utilized  but  little  the  resources  available 
under  the  broad  cooperative  research  program  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

7.  The  reports  of  many  studies  have  had  limited  circulation,  perhaps 
through  lack  of  a suitable  medium  for  publishing  the  research  find- 
ings and  because  of  limited  editions  of  published  studies. 

In  their  criticism  of  vocational  educators  for  their  failure  to  produce  research 
of  an  evaluative  type,  the  Panel  emphasized  the  need  for  comprehensive  research 
programs  in  vocational  education  at  the  local , statewide , regional , or  nationwide 
levels.  These  studies  should  cover  all  the  fields  of  vocational  education  and  deal  with 
critical  aspects  within  the  various  types  of  programs  in  these  fields. 


1 Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work,  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants 
on  Vocational  Education,  U.F  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington;  1963,  p.  197. 
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The  iK'od  lor  research  in  voealional  education  has  long  been  recognized.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  H)17  and  subsequent  acts  have,  conlimied  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  for  p\ir])oses  »f  research  in  vocational  education,  In  the  current  revision  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  reference  is 
made  to  research,  as  follows:" 

102,29  Research,  studies,  investigations,  and  exi)erimentations,  — 

(a)  Expenditures  may  be  made  under  the  State  plan  for  research 
that  will  function  directly  in  the  furtherance  of  any  or  all  of  the 
federally  aided  fields  of  vocational  education,  when  such  research 
is  conducted  as  a part  of  a State  prograna  of  administration, 
supervision,  or  teacher  training. 

The  three  princiiaal  Federal  offices  now'  supporting  research  in  vocational 
education  are  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  (OMAT),  the  Bureau  bf  Educational  Research  and  Development,  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  third  office  has  a specific  responsibility  for  research  on  vocational  education. 

In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19fi3,  C ingress  has  stipulated  that  a 
specificied  portion  of  allotted  funds  for  educational  programs  be  used  for  new 
research  and  pilot  programs. 

Community  surveys.  In  a guest  editorial  written  for  an  industrial  education 
lieriodical,  Francis  Keiipel,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  stressed  the  need 
for  school  administrators  to  develop  a closer  relationship  with  the  out-of -school 
world  in  determining  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities.  Commissioner  Keppel 
advocated  educators  involving  themselves  closely  w’ith  local  business  and  industrial 

^Office  of  Education,  Administration  of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  No.  1, 
Revised  19.)8,  Washington:  U.S,  Depax’tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1958, 
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and  labor  organizations  to  plan  vocational  programs  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
He  further  stated:^ 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  comes  at  a time  of  great  challenge  to 
vocational  education— a field  which  unfortunately  has  often  had  second-class 
status.  It  can  be  given  that  status  no  longer,  for  vocational  education  must 
play  a primarj^  role  in  dealing  with  problems  arising  from  the  major  shift 
of  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas , from  the  tremendous  growth  of  our 
labor  force,  from  the  demand  for  equality  of  economic  and  social  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens,  and  from  changing  patterns  in  the  labor  market  itself. 

Never  has  the  need  been  more  urgent  for  vocational  education  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  times. 

Educators  are  confronted  by  a number  of  vital  questions:  What  kinds  of 
programs  are  needed  for  effective  training  to  meet  industry's  changing 
needs  ? What  qualifications  should  we  seek  in  vocational  teachers  ? How 
effective  are  the  teaching  aids  we  now  employ  ? How  can  we  develop  cur- 
riculums  better  suited  to  the  individual  ? How  shall  we  train  today  for 
tomorrow's  employment? 

These  challenges  and  questions  should  bring  forth  the  best  we  have  to  offer 
in  updating  our  vocational -education  system.  Local  and  state  personnel 
will  have  to  be  more  flexible  and  more  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  Public  Law  88-210.  We  must  re-examine  our 
traditional  ways  of  thinking  and  adapt  to  the  demands  of  the  times . There 
must  be  a willingness  to  scrap  old  ideas  that  can't  fit  current  needs. 

This  Act  breaks  away  from  the  rigid  categories  of  past  legislation  and 
gives  educators  greater  flexibility  than  ever  before  in  providii^  opportunity 
for  effective  vocational  education  and  training. 

Byrl  R.  Sioemaker,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  presented  a timely  review  of  procedures  for  involving 
the  community  in  needs  studies  and  program  development  in  an  article  written  for 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary-  School  Principals  Bulletin  this  year.  Iri  order 
to  involve  community  groups  and  to  gather  facts  recommended  as  a basis  for  decisions,  ' 
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^Francis  Keppel,  'New  Perspectives",  School  Shop,  April,  1964,  No.  8, 


the  Ohio  state  department  devised  a survey  procedure  based  upon:"^ 

1.  Involvement  of  one  or  more  staff  members  of  each  of  the  vocational 
services  represented  in  our  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  local  committees  for  each  of  the  vocational  services. 

2.  Concentration  of  effort  over  a six  to  eight  week  period  of  time. 

3.  Major  involvement  of  the  administrators  of  the  local  schools 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  survey. 

4.  Involvement  of  the  students. 

5.  Involvement  of  the  leaders  from  business,  industry,  agriculture 
and  the  homes. 

6.  Involvement  of  the  Boards  of  Education  in  analysis  of  survey  results. 

Thirty  surveys  of  this  type  have  been  conducted  in  Ohio.  The  results  are 

serving  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  area  vocational  education  programs  and 
for  the  expansion  of  existing  vocational  programs.  The  survey  provides  information 
about  the  vocational  programs  that  should  be  offered  and  also  informs  school  admin- 
istrators, school  boards,  industry,  business  agriculture,  students  and  some  parents 
about  the  purpose,  organization,  and  operation  of  vocational  programs  and  procedures 
for  establishing  or  expanding  a program. 

In  1959,  the  New  Mexico  State  Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
Vocational  Study  Committee  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  and  the  Greater 
Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce,  completed  a skill  and  training  survey  for 
greater  Albuquerque.  The  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  statistical 
information  regarding  current  and  future  occupational  demands  to  provide  an  objective 
basis  for  recommendations  regarding  vocational  training.  The  report  was  released 
in  February,  1960,  and  reflected  the  industrial  composition  and  non-agricultural 
salaried  employment  for  that  area. 


“^Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  "Involving  the  Community  in  Needs  Studies  and  Program 
Development",  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
No.  301,  May,  1965,  pp.  113-123. 


In  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  New  York,  an  area  with  extremely  rapid 
population  growth,  all  public-school  districts,  with  the  aid  of  the  state  education 
department,  financed  and  conducted  a county -wide  study  of  vocational  needs  during 
the  1961-62  school  year.  The  study  report,  published  in  January,  1962,  revealed 
that  high-school  students'  desires  for  occupational  training,  together  with  employers' 
needs  for  skilled  personnel,  warranted  a program  for  training  a minimum  of  4, 000 
students  in  more  than  20  occupational  fields. 

Another  significant  item  of  information  revealed  by  the  Suffolk  County  survey 
was  that  a great  number  of  parents  of  high-school  students  indicated  that  they,  too, 
were  in  need  of  further  occupational  training.  The  new  Lewis  A.  Wilson  area  center 
of  technology  and  education  opened  in  September,  1963,  as  a result  of  a long-range 
plan  for  providing  quality  programs  in  vocational  education.  ^ 

Statewide  surveys . The  most  recent  statewide  surveys  of  vocational  education 
needs  have  been  in  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Oregon,  Illinois,  California,  Florida,  North 
Caroline  and  Utah.  Numerous  other  states  plan  to  conduct  surveys  as  part  of  justi- 
fication requirements  for  area-vocational  schools  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

Nationwide  surveys.  There  have  been  no  recent  nationwide  studies  of 
vocational  education;  however,  a study  of  vocational -technical  training  for  industrial 
occupations  reported  in  1944  is  still  considered  a reference  source.  6 

Dr.  William  Mortimer,  Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah,  visited  thirty 

^Gtordon  Law,  "Area  School:  Getting  the  Most  for  the  Educational  Dollar",  X 
School  Shop,  loc.  cit.,  p.  57. 

^Vocational -Technical  Trainit^  for  Industrial  Occupations.  Washington: 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1944. 


states  during  19>54  making  observations  within  state  vocational  departments  for  a 
report  on  current  vocational-technical  programs  to  be  published  this  year. 

A handbook  of  suggested  techniques  for  conducting  community  occupational 
surveys  and  follow-up  studies  was  issued  by  Mississippi  State  College  in  1953  and 
has  received  wide  circulation. 

Vocational  Counseling.  Guidance  and  counseling,  especially  vocational, 
was  given  new  emphasis  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (and 
extended  for  three  years  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963)  which  grants 
Federal  assistance  for  establishing,  maintaining,  and  improving  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  programs  in  public  secondary  schools.  In  1962,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  estimated  there  were  16, 000  full  -time,  10, 000  half-time,  and  10, 000 
less  than  half-time  secondary  school  counselors,  plus  500  elementary  school 
counselors."^  In  stressing  that  the  total  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  nation's  public  school  children,  Olson  expressed  a strong  plea  for  systematic 
vocational  programs  to  be  organized  for  optimal  utilization  of  manpower.® 

To  reduce  the  dropout  rate,  Chicago  instituted  seven  vocational  and  guidance 
centers,  enrolling  1,477  elementary  school  pupils  fifteen  years  old  and  over.  All 
were  afforded  extensive  vocational  guidance.  In  October,  1963,  Simeon  stated 
that  75  per  cent  of  those  potential  d3x>pouts  moved  into  high  school.® 

In  a similar  situation  in  New  York  C'',v  it  was  concluded  that  the  experimental 

'^Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Bulletin  No.  1375,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  X 
1963-64. 

®R.  F.  Olson,  "Employment  Persuasion:  Vocational  Counseling  Meets  Manpower  ^ 
Needs",  ^i  Delta  Kappan,  No.  8,  April,  1965,  pp.  388-390. 

®Neal  F.  Simeon,  "Chicago's  Vocational  Guidance  and  Educational  Centers",  X 
Chicago  Schools  Journal,  Vol.  45,  October,  1963,  pp.  15-21. 


group  exhibited  a greater  realism  and  maturity  in  job  planning  than  did  a controlled 
group. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
convention  this  year,  Smith  posed  three  questions  with  regard  to  counselor 
responsibility  in  vocation  education:!^ 

1.  Do  counselors  recognize  the  needs  of  students  regarding  plans? 

2.  Do  counselors  function  in  such  a way  that  they  will  be  identified 

> as  qualified  personnel  to  give  assistance  in  vocational  planning? 

3.  Are  counselor  training  institutions  adequately  emphasizing  the 
function  of  the  counselor  and  his  relationship  to  the  field  of 
vocational  education? 

In  the  discussion  following  his  address,  Smith  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  tendency  of  counselors  to  either  spread  themselves  thin  attempting  to 
cover  several  areas  of  responsibility  or  to  identify  themselves  with  one  function 
and  ignore  the  others.  Also,  Smith  attempted  to  identify  some  of  the  problems 
that  the  counselor  faces  in  crcatii^  a correct  perception  of  his  role. 

Martinson  and  Winborn  identified  the  major  problems  as:  (I)  the  assumption 
of  any  task  to  gain  acceptance  in  school;  (2)  striving  to  please — a popularity 
contest;  and  (3)  experiencing  conflicts  and  roles  stemming  from  past  experience 
as  a teacher. 

The  problem  therefore  seems  to  be  one  of  not  whether  guidance  services 
and  vocational  education  arc  in  agreement  but  whether  counseling  and  counselors 

^®Richard  M.  Smith,  an  address  at  the  APGA  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  April  13,1965. 

^^W.D.  Martinson  and  B.B.  Winborn,  "Are  We  Our  Own  Worst  Enemies?", 
School  Counselor,  No.  12,  pp.  85-88. 
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in  particular  have  a responsibility  in  this  area  of  vocational  education. 

In  an  article  directed  to  secondary  principals,  Hoyt  stated  that  far  too  many 
counselors  are  still  largely  ignorant  of  the  multitude  of  oducalional  and  training 
opportunities  that  vocational  education  students  should  he  considering?^^  Vocational 
education  students  graduating  from  high  school  in  1965  must  be  prepared  to  think  about 
a decision  to  continue  their  education  in: 

1.  an  area  vocational  school 

2 . a Manpower  Development  Training  Act  program 

3.  one  of  the  several  programs  operated  as  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act 

4.  a private  trade,  technical,  or  business  school 

5.  an  on-the-job  or  apprenticeship  program 

6.  an  armed  forces  training  program. 

In  pointing  out  to  secondary  principals  and  counselors  that  a majority  of  students 
completing  high  school  vocational  education  programs  must  consider  some  specific 
/Skill  training  beyond  the  high  school  before  seeking  to  enter  today's  labor  market, 

Hoyt  presented  four  challenges  to  the  high  school  counselor:  (1)  the  challenge  of 
commitment  to  vocational  education;  (2)  the  challenge  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
guidance  and  not  establish  a dual  system  of  guidance  for  "vocational"  and  "academic" 
programs;  (3)  the  challenge  to  increase  counselor  knowledge;  and  (4)  the  challenge 
to  help  students  beyond  the  hi^  school. 


^^Kenneth  B.  Hoyt,  "New  Challenges  for  Guidance  in  Vocational  Education"  A 
The  Bulletin,  loc.  cit. , P.  139. 

^^Ibid,  p.  134. 
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Area  school  construction.  Michael  Russo,  Residential  Schools  Specialist, 
U-S.  Office  of  Education  outlined  the  basic  steps  to  planplug  an  area  vocational 
school  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  whereby  Federal 
matching  funds  are  available  to  the  $:ates  to  assist  ip  construotion*  These  funds  may 
be  used  to  support  the  cost  of  construction  of  classrooms  and  related  school 
facilities,  for  initial  equipment,  and  building  sites.  Such  construction  may  include 
new  buildings  and  the  expansion,  remodelii^c,  or  alteration  of  existing  structures, 
as  well  as  site  grading  and  improvement.^^ 

The  various  State  boards  have  the  responsibility  for  approving  the  projects 
of  the  local  educational  agency.  The  need  for  the  project  will  depend  on  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  geographic  arta  to  be  served,  the  number  of  hi^  school  students 
in  that  area,  and  the  number  and  types  of  training  agencies  alreai^  available  to  those 
students. 

The  area  vocational  school  is  designed  to  provide  vocational  education  to 
persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  full-time 
study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market.  Vocational  education  should  be 
provided  for  in  no  less  than  five  different  occupational  fields.  Each  state  agency  has 
the  responsibility  to  establish  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds. 

Manpower  training.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  enacted 
in  1962 , provides  not  only  a nationwide  training  program  for  unemployed  or  under- 

^^Miuhael  Russo,  "Area  School  Construction  Under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act",  American  Vocational  Journal,  January,  1965,  pp.  14-16. 


employed  workers,  but  also  provides  a broad  and  extensive  manpower  research 
program.  The  nation  was  spending  more  than  $300  million  on  this  program  in 
the  fiscal  year,  1964-1965.  By  Jaituary  of  1965,  the  total  number  of  individuals 
approved  for  the  MDTA  training  program  was  374, 000. 15 

There  are  three  component  parts  to  the  program:  (1)  the  Institutional 
Program~to  equip  unemployed  workers  with  specific  skills  for  available  jobs; 

(2 ) On-the-Job  Training — direct  in-plant  training  to  meet  Immediate  skill 
development  objectives;  and  (3)  the  Experimental  and  Demonstration  phase — 
to  assist  poorly  educated,  unmotivated,  and  handicapped  workers  to  learn  some- 
thing about  their  liabilities.  Some  57,  000  unemployed  workers  had  recei'^ed 
various  forms  of  assistance  through  the  E and  D phase  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1965. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  is  providing  youth  with  job  opportunities  to  earn  money  to  remain  in 
school  and  to  begin  preparation  for  a steady  job.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1961  has  its  own  specific  provisions  for  the  trainii^  and  retraining  of 
workers  in  "depressed  areas".  To  date,  over  40,  000  people  have  been  approved 
for  such  training. 

Apprenticeship.  Too  often  there  is  little  relationship  between  the  vocational 
education  program  of  the  schools  and  the  apprenticeship  programs  operated  by 
management  and  controlled  by  organized  labor. 

^®John  C.  Donovan,  "Implications  of  Manpower  Training  for  American 
Education",  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  366-369. 
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The  cost  of  trainit^  apprentices  is  high,  and  often  unionism  is  associated  with  nepotism. 

Kohler  summarizes  the  problem  in  these  words: 

Apprentice  training  can  begin  at  eighteen,  but  in  practice  most  apprentices 
start  much  later,  the  average  age  is  twenty -four,  and  the  nepotism  that 
prevails  in  unions  precludes  any  significant  number  of  youth  from  getting 
their  training  through  apprenticeship.  Here  again  most  youthful  workers 
excluded. 

Research.  The  startling  facts  and  figures  in  Venn's  study  foster  a critical 
reexamination  of  the  American, educational  system.  For  example,  35  per  cent  of 
our  students  leave  school  during  their  high  school  days;  45  per  cent  never  enroll 
in  education  beyond  the  high  school ; and  40  per  cent  leave  after  entrance  to  college . 
One-fifth  of  youth  under  21  are  unemployed;  one  million  who  left  school  are  out  of 
work,  including  30  per  cent  of  the  dropouts  and  15  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  research  in  the  vocational  field,  the  Panel 
of  Consultants  has  stimulated  a renewed  interest  in  basic  research,  and  in  its  path, 
rapidly -accumulatii^  literature. 


^®Mary  Conway  Kohler,  Excluded  Youth:  Idle  or  Trained?  Washington, 
D.C.:  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  June,  1962,  p.3. 

Grant  Venn,  Man,  Education  and  Work.  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  1964. 
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Method  for  the  Study 


The  statewide  occupational  study  was  authorized  by  Dr.  M-G.  Hunt, 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  The  State  Board  of  Education  in 
November  , 1964.  The  need  for  the  study  was  strongly  supported  by  the  New 

m 

Mexico  Department  of  Employment  Security.  The  study  was  contracted  to  the 
New  Mexico  State  University  with  Drs.  D.S.  Willey  and  J.D.  McComas  serving 
as  Co-Directors. 

The  scope  of  the  study  included  31  population  centers  which  were  selected 
to  provide  geographical,  representative  sizes  in  population,  and  businesses  and 
industrial  diversification.  The  statewide  study  was  preceded  by  an  occupational 
study  of  Las  Cruces  conducted  by  Dowell  H.  Williams.  The  Las  Cruces  study 
was  conducted  and  financed  jointly  by  New  Mexico  State  University  and  the 
Mesilla  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tlie  31  towns  surveyed  included:  Farmington,  Taos,  Los  Alamos,  Raton, 
Clayton,  Springer,  Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  Espanola,  Gallup.  Grants,  Santa  Rosa, 
Tucumcari,  Clovis,  Portales,  Lovington,  Hobbs,  Carlsbad,  Artesia,  Roswell, 
Albuquerque,  Ruidoso,  Cloudcroft,  Alamogordo,  Silver  City,  Deming,  Lordsburg, 
Truth  or  Consequences,  Socorro,  Belen  and  Los  Lunas. 

A statewide  meeting  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  school  administrators 
was  held  at  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Socorro,  New  Mexico 
qij^cember,  1964.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  orient  these  key  personnel 
as  need  for  and  anticipated  procedures  in  implementing  the  statewide  study . 
Twenty -eight  of  the  31  towns  included  in  the  study  were  represented  at  the  Socorro 


meeting. 


The  study  was  accomplished  through  the  use  of  personal  interviews. 
Interviewers  were  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  two  full-time  project  leaders, 
Mr.  Bosko  Krivokapich  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Downing.  Mr.  Krivokapich  had  some 
14  years  of  previous  experience  as  a vocational  teacher  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Downing  previously  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  had  completed  graduate  work  in  guidance  and  counseling  at  New  Mexico  State 
University. 

Interviewers  in  the  respective  towns  were  secured  from  various  civic  and 
service  organizations  such  as;  Parent -Teachers  Associations,  professional  fra- 
ternities and  sororities,  church  sponsored  organizations,  and  non -affiliated, 
interested  citizens.  Interviewing  technique  training  sessions  were  conducted  in 
all  towns  by  the  project  leaders.  A sponsoring  organization  was  identified  for 
each  town  and  honorariums  paid  to  the  organization  for  interviewing  services 
performed. 

Project  leaders  visited  each  town  in  preparation  for  the  interviewing  of 
business,  professional  and  industrial  concerns.  Excellent  cooperation  was  real- 
ized from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  school  administrators,  radio,  television 
and  press  in  publicizing  the  need  and  importance  of  the  study.  In  general,  cooper- 
ation from  firms  and  businesses  interviewed  was  excellent.  Cover  letters  intro- 
ducing project  leaders  were  provided  by  Governor  Jack  M.  Campbell.  Local 
letters  of  introduction  were  issued  by  the  respective  chambers  of  commerce. 

Data  for  the  study  were  classified  as  to  the  respective  vocational  divisions 
in  order  to  be  useful  to  state  supervisors  of  vocational  education  and  local  school 
personnel  in  planning  for  immediate  and  projected  needs. 


The  Burroughs  220  Computer  at  the  Physical  Science  Laboratot'y  of 
New  Mexico  State  University  was  used  to  process  all  data  for  the  study.  Mr. 
David  C.  Hall  super  vised  the  programming  and  processing  of  the  data  and  served 
as  a consultant. 

The  process  of  the  statewide  study  presented  an  enormous  challenge. 
Efforts  were  made  to  survey  all  businesses  and  firms  within  tbp  limits  of  each 
town  or  city.  A complete  listing  of  businesses  was  not  available  from  a central 
source.  A total  listing  and  location  of  firms  were  realized  through  city  and 
telephone  directories,  and  information  provided  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
school  administrators. 

Additionally,  new  groups  of  interviewing  personnel  had  to  be  secured  for 
each  city.  Larger  cities  presented  problems  in  communication  and  publicity. 
Independent  studies  concur’rently  conducted  by  federal  and  slate  agencies  posed 
problems  and  in  some  instances  caused  confusion  as  to  sponsoring  agencies . 

The  magnitude  of  the  study  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  firms  contacted, 
for  example,  approximately  6 00  firms  were  interviewed  in  Roswell  with  almost 
3,000  different  firms  contacted  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  A total  of  10, 096 
interviews  were  conducted  in  the  combined  32  towns  and  cities  of  the  statewide 
study. 

Vocational  classifications  presented  in  the  study  may  exhibit  some  incon- 
sistancy  as  state  supervisors  were  unable  (prior  to  the  study)  to  identify  all  pos- 
sible types  of  positions  within  their  division.  Furthermore,  the  area  of  Office 
and  Business  Occupations  was  in  a developmental  stage,  btdng  newly  created 
from  its  former  parent  group  of  Distributive  Education.  Recent  federal  legislation 
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concerning  changes  in  occupational  education  in  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture 
added  to  the  complexity  of  classifying  positions  according  to  appropriate  vocational 


specialities. 


CHAPTER  m 

Composite  Data  by  Towns  and  Geographical  Areas 
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TABLE  1 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPAHONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  FARMINGTON 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

11 

184 

268 

463 

Office  Education 

3 

187 

230 

420 

Trade  and  Industry 

59 

400 

1664 

2123 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

28 

10 

38 

Home  Economics 
Education 

0 

33 

154 

187 

Total 

73 

832 

2326 

3231 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT 


TABLE  2 

AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 
FOR  TAOS 


J 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

1 

81 

38 

120 

Office  Education 

1 

58 

34 

93 

Trade  and  Industry 

12 

99 

54 

165 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

6 

2 

8 

Home  Economics 

4 

52 

36 

92 

Education 

Total 

18 

296 

164 

478 

er|c 
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]"  TABLE  3 

•*  A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  LOS  ALAMOS 

II  


li 

Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Nee^iled  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn -Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

8 

88 

91 

187 

Office  Education 

27 

184 

136 

347 

li 

Trade  and  Industry 

78 

351 

281 

710 

ii 

Agricultural  Education 

4 

4 

3 

11 

11 

Home  Economics 
Education 

0 

16 

47 

63 

0 

Total 

117 

643 

558 

1318 

0 

TABLE  4 

OA  SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  RATON 


Occupational  Needed  in 


Division 

Vacancies 

Next  5 Years 

Turn -Over 

Total  Nebds 

Distributive  Education 

5 

66 

37 

108 

Office  Education 

4 

113 

78 

195 

Trade  and  Industry 

29 

191 

216 

436 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

2 

9 

11 

Home  Economics 

6 

58 

66 

130 

Education 

Total 

44 

430 

406 

880 

n table  5 

1 1 A SUMMARY  OF  PRL3ENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  CLAYTON 


n 

n 

n 

0 

D 

0 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

arn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

0 

4 

3 

7 

Office  Education 

0 

8 

2 

10 

Trade  and  Industry 

5 

10 

2 

26 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

y 

0 

0 

Home  Economics 
Education 

3 

13 

0 

16 

Total 

8 

44 

7 

59 

D 

D 

0 

0 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u ^ 

erJc 


TABLE  6 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  SPRINGER 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
J<ext  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

0 

16 

22 

38 

Office  Education 

5 

22 

24 

51 

Trade  and  Industry 

52 

42 

9 

103 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

7 

6 

13 

Home  Economics 

2 

11 

26 

39 

Education 

Total 

59 

98 

87 

244 

1 

I* 


i 

<« 
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TABLE  7 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  LAS  VEGAS 


Occupational 

Needed  in 

‘ft  ‘ <] 

Hi  VI  Qimri 

Vriiranripq 

Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

2 

67 

105 

174 

Office  Education 

15 

94 

88 

197 

Trade  and  Industry 

56 

187 

270 

513 

Agiicultural  Education 

0 

3 . 

5 

8 

Home  Econoniics 

14 

58 

78 

150 

Education 

Total 

87 

409 

546 

1042 

TABLE  8 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PRO  JECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  SANTA  FE 

Occupational 

Needed  in 

Division 

Vacancies 

Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

27 

214 

295 

536 

Office  Education 

153 

117 

149 

419 

Trade  and  Industry 

90 

331 

279 

700 

Agricultural  Education 

25 

3 

24 

52 

Home  Economics 

10 

61 

227 

298 

Education 

Total 

305 

726 

974 

2005 

L-; 


o 

ERIC 


21 


1 

w 

D 

0 

D 

D 

D 

0 

D 

D 

D 

D 

0 

0 

U 

U 

0 

0 


TABLE  9 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  ESPANOLA 


Occupational 

Division  

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Education 


Vacancies 

7 

3 

15 

0 

0 


Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

37 

166 

210 

51 

31 

85 

81 

116 

212 

0 

12 

12 

33 

94 

127 

TABLE  10 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  GALLUP 


Occupational 

ya  nancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Tntal  Nftftda 

mvision 

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Education 

13 

28 

92 

1 

16 

272 

214 

637 

30 

106 

334 

216 

621 

9 

135 

619 

458 

1350 

40 

257 

Total 

150 

1259 

1315 

2724 

22 


fi 

[: 

J: 


i ; 

i . 


II 


J : 

l; 


f '! 
I ‘ 

LJ 


Li 

0 
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TABLE  11 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  GRANTS 


li  = 


Occupational 

Tlivi  jainn 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Education 

10 

4 

15 

0 

1 

114 

77 

286 

0 

125 

522 

178 

677 

36 

159 

646 

259 

978 

36 

285 

Total 

30 

602 

1572 

2204 

A SUMMARY  OF 

TABLE  12 

PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 
FOR  SANTA  ROSA 

Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

Office  Education 

- 

- 

* 

Trade  and  Industry 

- 

- 

Agricultural  Education 

- 

— 

Home  Economics 
Education 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

er|c 


♦These  questions  were  not  asked. 


TABLf:  i;5 

A SI;MMARY  of  present  and  PR0.IECTI:D  OCCUPA  nONAL  NEEDS 

FOK  rilCTMCARI 


1 

i 


] 


Otcupaliona] 

Needed  in 

Division 

Vacancic 

s Nt'xt  5 Yea»  s 

Tu  rn-Ovei 

Total  Needs 

Dis(tibuTi\e  Education 

1 

Zh 

34 

69 

Oflici*  Education 

5 

12 

49 

66 

T)  ade  and  Industry 

•7 

i 

48 

244 

299 

AHiicuPural  Education 

2 

16 

26 

Homo  Economics 

) 

w 

10 

64 

76 

Educalion 

To'.ai 

23 

1 0() 

407 

536 

\ 

TABLE  1h 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROIEf  TED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  CLOViS 

Occupational 

Ncedf  d in 

Division 

Vacancic; 

7 Nt'st  ')  yeai  s , .... 

Turn -Over  . 

Total  Needs 

Disinbutive  Education 

36 

286 

430 

752 

Ollicf.  BMucation 

21 

188 

189 

398 

I tad*  and  Industry 

36 

r>23 

1211 

1770 

A i 1 ( u 1 1 u ; al  Education 

10 

138 

123 

271 

lionif  Economics 

7 

150 

310 

467 

E(!in  alion 

Tniai 

110 

12bf> 

2263 

3658 

i 
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TABLE  15 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  HOBBS 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

22 

314 

331 

667 

Office  Education 

2 

147 

139 

288 

Trade  and  Industry 

31 

348 

485 

864 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

15 

10 

25 

Home  Economics 

1 

90 

38 

129 

Education 

Total 

56 

914 

1003 

1973 

TABLE  16 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROTECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  CARLSBAD 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

12 

203 

352 

567 

Office  Education 

22 

173 

236 

431 

Trade  and  Industry 

41 

487 

780 

1308 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

18 

29 

47 

Home  Economics 

4 

76 

265 

345 

Education 

Total 

79 

957 

1662 

2698 

25 


TABLE  17 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PRO  JECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  POR  TALES 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
. Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

3 

48 

114 

165 

Office  Education 

3 

63 

102 

168 

Trade  and  Industry 

4 

84 

240 

328 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

25 

18 

43 

Home  Economics 
Education 

1 

32 

47 

80 

Total 

11 

252 

521 

784 

TABLE  18 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  LO\TNGTON 


Occupational 
Division  „ 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

3 

63 

134 

200 

Office  Education 

1 

73 

83 

157 

Trade  and  Industry 

18 

181 

343 

542 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

11 

23 

34 

Home  Economics 

12 

38 

43 

93 

Education 

Total 

34 

366 

626 

1026 

jl 


26 


TABLE  19 

A S!.  MMABV  OF  PRFISFNT  AND  PROiECTED  OC'Cl  PATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  AR  TESLA 


Occupational 

Needed  in 

Division 



a Year  s 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Disitibuti'.c  Education 

r> 

82 

60 

147 

Office  Education 

r 

tl 

58 

69 

132 

Trade  and  Industiv 

3 

113 

194 

310 

Agticuituta.  Education 

0 

6 

5 

11 

Home  Economii  h 

] 

36 

23 

60 

Education 

• 

Total 

1 \ 

295 

351 

660 

TABLE  20 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  ROSWELL 


Occupational  Np^ded  in 


. -Ne&t  5 Years Turn-Over  Total  Needs 


Distributive  Education 

^5 

438 

527 

1010 

Office  Education 

21 

251 

212 

484 

Trade  and  Indusi  r\ 

15 

112s 

S63 

2036 

Agricultural  Education 

52 

93 

57 

202 

Home  Economu  s 
Education 

21 

55 1 

285 

860 

Total 

1»7 

2461 

1944 

4592 

27 


i 

E 

i 


II 

n 

n 

n 

:D 

n 

D 
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TABLE  21 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  ALBUQUERQUE 


OccupationaJ 

Division  

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Education 


Needed  in 

Vacancies  Next  5 Years 


106 

1803 

91 

5048 

311 

7604 

13 

124 

68 

907 

Turn-Over  Total  Needs 


1472 

3381 

2376 

7515 

4532 

12447 

148 

285 

801 

1776 

Total 


589  15486 


9329  25404 


TABLE  22 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  RUIDOSO 


Li 


Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Education 


JVacanciea 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 


Total 


ERIC 


Needed  in 
■Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

80 

53 

133 

8 

15 

27 

16 

26 

44 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

26 

107 

117 

230 

-1 


28 


II 


0 

n 

ii 

D 


] 


] 

1 

1 

I 

1 


TABLE  23 

A mi ; H < PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  CLOUDCROFT 


Occupy*  icii! 
Divisum  _ 

Disti'ibutivi.'  diion 
Office  Ediu  di  ion 
Trade  and  Irniu-,' ; •. 
Agricultiu'dl  fcidiii  ohoi'i 
Home  Ecoiiomi<  s 
Education 


Needed  in 

. -YJXAnpies  Next  5 

1 ■ '■4  * 

0 3 

1 36 

0 1 

1 1 


.Turn-Over  Total  NpeH« 


4 

3 

39 

15 

1 


9 

6 

76 

16 

3 


Total 


15 


62 


110 


TABLE  24 

A SLMmR't  C)F  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  ALAMOGORDO 


Occupaliiuul 
Division 

Distributive  Edu.  iMon 
Office  Educatkm 
Trade  and  Indu  ,ir  \ 
Agricultitial  Edm  ation 
Home  Econornif  s 
Education 


ToUi 


Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn -Over 

Tbtal  Needn 

18 

173 

320 

511 

2 

121 

89 

212 

12 

219 

428 

659 

0 

26 

16 

42 

1 

45 

261 

307 

584 

1114 

1731 

ERIC 


L 


29 


TABLE  25 

A SUMNURY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCl  PAnONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  SILVER  CITY 


Occupational  Needed  in 


Division 

^ JVacancies 

Next  5 Year  s 

TUrn-Over 

Total  'MaaHa 

Distributive  Education 

3 

83 

69 

155 

Office  Education 

1 

121 

224 

346 

Tiade  and  Industi’> 

99 

438 

737 

1274 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

22 

13 

35 

Home  Economics 

0 

22 

12 

34 

Education 

Total 

103 

686 

1055 

1844 

TABLE  26 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL 

NEEDS 

FOR  DEMING 

Occupational 

Needed  in 

Division 

Vacancies 

^ext  5 Years 

Tum-Over 

Total ' MaaHa 

Distributive  Education 

3 

19 

27 

49 

Office  Education 

2 

40 

25 

67 

Trade  and  Industry 

2 

79 

40 

121 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

11 

8 

19 

Home  Economics 
Education 

0 

9 

27 

36 

Total 

7 

158 

127 

292 

er|c 


1 


30 


i 

il 


I 

fi 

H 

n 

n 

0 

0 

D 

D 

D 

0 

U 

U 

U 

u 

u 


TABLE  27 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCOTPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  LORDSBURG 


Occupational 

Diyiaion 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Year  s 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distiibutive  Education 

7 

36 

94 

137 

Office  Education 

2 

^ 23 

36 

61 

Tt  ade  and  Industry 

5 

65 

179 

249 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Home  Economics 

1 

22 

154 

177 

Education 

Total 

15 

148 

464 

627 

TABLE  28 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 
FOR  TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES 


Occupational 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn -Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

3 

14 

65 

82 

Office  Education 

1 

30 

50 

81 

Trade  and  Industry 

9 

137 

120 

266 

Agricultural  Education 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Home  Economics 

0 

34 

64 

98 

Education 

Total 

13 

217 

299 

529 

o 

ERIC 


0 


TABLE  29 

A SI,  MMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  SOCORRO 


Occupaf’.onal 

Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Distributive  Education 

2 

46 

73 

121 

Office  Education 

3 

42 

86 

131 

Ttade  and  Industry 

13 

171 

180 

364 

AgricuJnr.il]  Education 

1 

6 

12 

19 

Home  Economics 

1 

24 

59 

84 

Education 

Total 

20 

289 

410 

719 

TABLE  30 

A SI  MMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  BELEN 


Occupational 
Division 

Vacancies 

Needed  in 
_Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

Disltibunve  Education 

6 

35 

36 

77 

Office'  Education 

1 

45 

33 

79 

Trade  and  Industry 

35 

129 

77 

241 

Agticuliutal  Education 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Home-  Economics 
Education 

1 

38 

21 

60 

Total 

43 

248 

169 

460 

0 o 


32 


TABLE  31 

A SUMMAR^■  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  LOS  LUNAS 


Occupational 

Division  

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 
Education 


Wif’nnr  iu' 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Year  s 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

0 

21 

13 

34 

0 

82 

14 

96 

13 

246 

43 

302 

0 

15 

3 

18 

- 

304 

72 

383 

Total 


20 


668 


145 


833 


TABLE  32 

A SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

FOR  LAS  CRT  CES 


Occupational 

Division  .. 

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education 
Home  Economics 


Vacancit^ 

Needed  in 
Next  5 Years 

Turn-Over 

Total  Needs 

52 

506 

344 

902  , 

36 

832 

370 

' 1238 

89 

1512 

740 

2341 

2 

70 

52 

124 

16 

218 

353 

587 

Education 


Total 


195 


3138 


1859 


5192 


T 


I 


33 


TABLE  33 

TOTAL  OCOTPATIONAL  NEEDS  - STATEWIDE  STUDY 
Summary  of  32  Towns  in  New  Mexic 


Occupational 

Division 

Distributive  Education 
Office  Education 
Trade  and  Industry 
Agricultural  Education* 
Home  Economics 
Education 


Needed  in 


Vacancies 

Next  5 Y 

418 

5425 

466 

8484 

1279 

16188 

110 

677 

204 

3176 

Turn-Over 

6433 

5566 

15690 

667 

3945 


Total  Needs 
12276 
14517 
33157 
1454 
7325 


Total 


2477  33951  32301  68729 


^Includes  only  those  agricultural  businesses  within  the  city  limits. 


I 

O 


ERIC 


TABLE  34 

Eleven  Vocational  Positions  in  Distt  ibutive  Education 
in  Gallup,  Grants,  and  Farmington 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn -Over 

Ibtal 

Betail  Managers 

3 

67 

57 

127 

Sales  Managers 

0 

5 

8 

13 

Service  Station  Managers 

2 

34. 

113 

149 

Salesmen 

8 

57 

136 

201 

Insurance  Salesmen 

1 

7 

5 

13 

Sales  Clerks 

14 

205 

331 

550 

Boutemen 

0 

30 

59 

89 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

1 

53' 

168 

222 

Stock  Boys 

1 

TO 

187 

258 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Managers 

0 

9 

23 

32 

Motel  Managers 

0 

18 

18 

36 

Totals 

30 

555 

1105 

1690 

er|c 


I 

35 

II 

1 i 

j I 

; I TABLE  35 

Nineteen  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
in  Gallup,  Grants, and  Farmington 

' Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title  Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

j Office  Managers 

4 

20 

25 

49 

i ; Bank  Cashiers 

0 

14 

12 

26 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

5 

72 

129 

206 

Posting  Clerks 

0 

5 

5 

10 

General  Office  Clerks 

9 

65 

94 

168 

Tellers 

0 

59 

27 

86 

; ; File  Clerks 

0 

3 

5 

8 

i ^ Receptionists  and  Information  Clerks 

1 

10 

26 

37 

Mail  Clerks 

0 

3 

8 

11 

i ‘ Office  Machine  Operators 

0 

11 

16 

27 

‘ Secretaries 

4 

83 

91 

178 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

8 

22 

43 

73 

Stock  Clerks 

1 

10 

16 

27 

Telephone  Operators 

0 

4 

9 

13 

Financial  Institution  Managers 

0 

13 

14 

27 

Checkers 

0 

15 

36 

51 

Desk  Clerks 

1 

9 

8 

18 

Accounting  Clerks 

0 

12 

13 

25 

File  Clerks 

0 

3 

4 

7 

Totals 

33 

453 

581 

1047 

ERIC 


<><» 


I 

I 

i 

I! 

n 

n 

D 

0 


D 

0 

D 

0 

u 


36 


table  36 

Thitly-Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
in  Gallup,  Grants,  and  Farmington 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Instructional  Aides 

30 

100 

100 

230 

Draftsmen 

0 

10 

17 

27 

Beauticians 

3 

12 

17 

32 

Medical  Laboratory  Technicians 

2 

17 

12 

31 

Silversmiths 

2 

15 

4 

21 

Branch  Managers 

1 

7 

6 

14 

Boiler  Operators 

4 

20 

12 

36 

Service  Managers 

2 

4 

14 

20 

Warehouse  Laborers 

6 

24 

35 

65 

General  Foremen 

4 

3 

10 

17 

Linemen 

2 

10 

21 

33 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 

1 

2 

21 

24 

Locker  Room  Attendants 

1 

180 

72 

253 

Mail  Carriers 

0 

9 

12 

21 

Barbers 

4 

5 

22 

31 

Bartenders 

7 

22 

28 

57 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

5 

32 

279 

316 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 

1 

25 

87 

113 

Janitors 

6 

74 

114 

194 

Welders 

1 

51 

30 

82 

37 


ii 


0 


0 

fi 

fi 

fi 

ri 

1! 

-fT 

i! 

11 

ij 

[j 

u 

0 
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TABLE  36 
(continued) 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Petroleum  Production  Occupations 

0 

10 

10 

20 

Ck)nstiuction  Machinery  Operators 

0 

1 

26 

27 

Asbestos  Workers 

0 

23 

8 

31 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

25 

46 

152 

223 

Riggers 

0 

0 

18 

18 

Shooters 

0 

23 

12 

35 

Drillers 

0 

36 

366 

402 

General  Automobile  Mechanics 

6 

69 

no 

185 

Household  Appliance  Repairmen 

2 

21 

9 

32 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

6 

56 

56 

118 

Mineral  Extraction  Foremen 

2 

21 

516 

539 

Tractor  Operators 

0 

0 

15 

15 

General  Laborers 

8 

66 

259 

333 

Construction  Laborers 

0 

0 

17 

17 

Totals 

131 

994 

2487 

3612 

TABLE  37 

Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
in  Gallup,  Grants,  and  Farmington 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

0 

12 

2 

14 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters 

1 

12 

7 

20 

Warehouse  Laborers 

0 

0 

16 

16 

General  Foremen 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Totals 

1 

35 

25 

61 

I 


O 

ERIC 


39 


E 

I 


TABLE  38 

Si;v  Vo(  :.Monal  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 
in  Gallup.  Grants,  and  Farmington 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


I 

0 

0 


li 

0 


0 

0 

0 

u 

o 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

and  Housemen 

0 

66 

80 

146 

Cooks 

10 

90 

155 

255 

Cafeteria  Waiters 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Kitchen  Workers 

5 

93 

162 

260 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Workers 

1 

1 

11 

13 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and  Hostesses  1 

10 

18 

29 

Totals 

17 

260 

440 

717 

0 


0 


"o 

ERIC 


TABLE  39 

Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
In  Raton,  Clayton,  and  Springer 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Retail  Managers 

0 

9 

3 

12 

Sales  Clerks 

3 

43 

22 

68 

Stock  Boys 

0 

5 

7 

12 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

1 

11 

13 

25 

Totals 

4 

68 

45 

117 

I 


ERIC 


I 

1 


41 


I 

i 

B 

B 


B 

B 

B 


B 

B 

B 

B 

i 
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TABLE  40 

Six  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
in  Raton,  Springer,  and  Clayton 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

4 

80 

44 

128 

Checkers 

0 

4 

9 

13 

General  Office  Clerks 

0 

7 

14 

21 

Tellers 

0 

8 

3 

11 

Secretaries 

4 

14 

15 

33 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

1 

10 

10 

21 

Totals 

9 

123 

95 

227 

42 


L: 


L 


TABLE  41 

Vocationa.  Po'^i'ioii'  ir.  TTaiie  ar,d  Industiy  Education 
in  Ri'oii,  Sp’inge;^  and  Clayton 

Shov. mg  Greatest  Pipst  nt  and  o Pioit  i 't  d Oci upa*ionai  Personnel  Needs 


Pron  t r>'d 


Job  Ti'le 

Vac  jiWi 

;•'<  Nefds 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

d 

43 

91 

143 

Practical  Nurses 

0 

10 

6 

16 

Nurses’  Aides  and  Order 

t 

IJ 

21 

38 

Ushers 

0 

6 

11 

Janitors 

•t 

4 

9 

Welders 

3 

10 

Painters 

1 

7 

2 

10 

Drivers.  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

J 

14 

24 

41 

General  Automobile  Mechann  " 

14 

15 

39 

General  Laborers 

2 

21 

20 

43 

Group  Workers 

21 

6 

20 

47 

Plumbers  and  Sreamfitters 

19 

26 

52 

Totals 

5» 

163 

238 

459 

-ERIC 


43 


TABLE  42 

Three  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
^ton,  Springer,  and  Clayton 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Tbtal 

Grain,  Flour,  and  Feed  Millers 

0 

5 

4 

9 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

0 

1 

3 

4 

Grain  and  Feed  Mill  Laborers 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Totals 

0 

6 

12 

18 

44 


TABLE  43 

Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 
in  Raton.  Springer,  and  Clayton 

Showng  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Maids  and  Housemen 
Cooks 

Kitchen  Workers 
Special  Diet  Workers 


Projected 


Vacancies 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

2 

18 

9 

29 

7 

22 

29 

58 

1 

23 

30 

54 

0 

10 

15 

25 

Totals 


iO  73  83 


166 


45 


II 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

n 

e 
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TABLE  44 

Six  Vocaiional  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
in  Alamogordo,  Cioudcroft,  and  Ruidoso 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Retail  Managers 

10 

9 

13 

32 

Salesmen 

3 

24 

26 

53 

Sales  Clerks 

3 

44 

50 

97 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

2 

26 

250 

278 

Stock  Boys 

0 

68 

28 

96 

Sales  Managers 

0 

53 

3 

56 

Totals 

18 

224 

370 

612 

7 T 

u 

0 

li 

0 

E 

li 


ERIC 


46 


TABLE  45 

Seven  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
in  Alamogordo,  Oloudcroft,  andJSuidogQ_ 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or-  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 
Secretaries 

Financial  Institution  Manager  s 

Checkers 

Tellers 

General  Office  Clerks 
Stock  Clerks 


Projected 


Vacancies  Needs 

0 50 

0 16 

0 19 

3 10 

0 6 

0 4 

3 5 


Turn-Over  Total 


18 

68 

30 

46 

17 

36 

3 

16 

5 

11 

8 

12 

2 

10 

Totals 


6 


110 


83 


199 


E 


I i 


!1 


1! 


li 


I i 


II 


TABLE  46 

Nineteen  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
in  Alamogordo,  CLoudcroft,  and  Ruidoso 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Radio  Announcers 
Service  Managers 
Parts  Managers 
Contractors 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 
Waiters  and  Waitresses 
Barbers 

Practical  Nurses 
Pin  Boys 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 
Janitors 

Sheetmetal  Workers 
Brick  and  Stone  Masons  and  Tile  Setters  0 
Drivers;  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck  0 

General  Automobile  Mechanics  7 

Television  Repairmen  ® 

Warehouse  Laborers  ® 

Clean-Up  Men  ® 

General  Laborers  ® 


1 

38 

1 

12 

3 

25 

14 

0 

0 

14 

18 

11 

10 

0 

4 


Totals 


13 


165 


73 

8 

3 

32 

12 

10 

24 

75 

32 

34 

5 

17 

15 

10 


398 


Total 

10 
10 
12 
21 
10 
113 
11 
17 
35 
37 
24 
24 
75 
46 
59 
16 
27 
15 
14 


576 


47 


ERIC 


48 


TABLE  47 

Two  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
in  Alamogordo.  CLoudcroft,  and  Ruidoso 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Animal  Caretakers 

0 

11 

7 

18 

15 

Trades  and  Services  Laborers 

0 

0 

15 

Totals 

0 

11 

22 

33 

49 


I 

I 

I 

^ TABLE  48 

Three  Vocatior-J  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 
T in  Alamogordo,  Cloudcr-oft,  and  Ruidoso 

* Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


m 

•m 

Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

\ 

1 

Cooks 

0 

19 

219 

238 

Kitchen  Workers 

0 

12 

35 

47 

mm 

Maids  and  Housemen 

1 

9 

15 

25 

m» 

Totals 

1 

40 

269 

310 

li 


50 


1 1 TABLE  49 

Fourteen  Vocafional  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
fi  in  Albuquerque,  Lor?  Lunas,  Beien,  and  Socorro 

li  Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


i 

i 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Ifojel  and  Restaurant  Managers 

0 

24 

13 

37 

Retail  Managers 

6 

144 

104 

254 

Buyers  and  Department  Heads 

2 

23 

13 

38 

Sales  Managers 

4 

36 

37 

77 

Service  Station  Managers 

2 

28 

33 

63 

insurance  Salesmen 

4 

35 

15 

54 

Real  Estate  Salesmen 

12 

24 

25 

61 

Securities  Salesmen 

2 

82 

1 

85 

Sales  Clerks 

23 

538 

473 

1034 

Motel  Managers 

0 

5 

51 

56 

Routemen 

2 

118 

75 

195 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

9 

135 

284 

428 

Stock  Boys 

0 

33 

73 

106 

Sa'esmen 

45 

650 

364 

1059 

TctaLs 

111 

1875 

1561 

3547 

i 


I 

I 


51 


99 

*■  TABLE  50 

Twenty-Six  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
in  Albuquerque , Los  Luiias,  Belen,  and  Socorro 
""  Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


i 

»• 

Job  Title  Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Accounting  Clerks 

1 

24 

12 

37 

Credit  Men 

1 

14 

13 

28 

nm 

Administrative  Secretaries 

1 

17 

3 

21 

Office  Managers 

1 

73 

7 

81 

Financial  Institution  Managers 

2 

17 

50 

69 

4s 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operators 

0 

13 

11 

24 

Checkers 

2 

21 

38 

61 

General  Office  Clerks 

12 

725 

390 

1127 

99 

Tellers 

0 

70 

37 

107 

mm 

New-Account  Clerks 

0 

22 

4 

26 

! 

nn 

File  Clerks 

2 

52 

22 

76 

Receptionists  and  Information  Clei’ks 

1 

66 

86 

153 

Service  Clerks 

0 

16 

4 

20 

n • 

Office  Machine  Operators 

2 

43 

19 

64 

Kcy-Punch-Duplicator  Operators 

0 

24 

14 

38 

% w 

Paymasters,  Payroll  Clerks 

0 

26 

7 

33 

• m 

and  Timekeepers 

Post  Office  Clerks 

20 

98 

45 

163 

Secretaries 

14 

1090 

355 

1459 

• • 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks 

1 

40 

10 

51 

Statistical  Clerks 

0 

200 

111 

311 

V 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

11 

729 

346 

1086 

Clerk-TYpists 

8 

1215 

459 

1682 

Stock  Clerks 

8 

119 

62 

189 

i , 

Telephone  Operators 

3 

95 

37 

135 

General  Clerks 

0 

10 

19 

29 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

4 

242 

234 

480 

r 

Totals 

94 

5061 

2395 

7550 

; er|c 


1 


52 


il 

I* 

li 


n 

II 

t 

E 


E 

E 

il 

E 

E 


TABLE  51 

Fifty-Six  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
in  Albuquerque.  Los  Lunas.  Helen,  and  Socorro 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Projected 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Personnel  Managers 

2 

17 

8 

27 

Airplane  Pilots 

3 

8 

4 

15 

Dancers 

1 

9 

8 

18 

Draftsmen 

5 

47 

21 

73 

Aeronautical  Draftsmen 

0 

100 

20 

120 

Electrical  Draftsmen 

0 

30 

0 

30 

Mechanical  Draftsmen 

0 

45 

32 

77 

I^otographers 

0 

25 

14 

39 

Electronic  Equipment  Operators 

0 

206 

36 

242 

Service  Managers 

0 

26 

7 

33 

Production  Managers 

0 

46 

17 

63 

General  Foremen 

0 

41 

18 

59 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 

2 

397 

40 

439 

Laboratory  Assistants 

0 

71 

55 

126 

Mail  Carriers 

0 

90 

24 

114 

Medical  Laboratory  Technicians 

6 

113 

34 

153 

Physicians'  and  Dentists' 
Assistants  and  Attendants 

0 

24 

23 

47 

X-Ray  Technicians 

2 

50 

22 

74 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

15 

324 

352 

691 

Agents  and  Appraisers 

6 

47 

6 

59 

TABLE  51 
(continued) 


Projected 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Bus  Boys 

6 

31 

18 

55 

Barbers 

6 

23 

53 

82 

Beauticians 

24 

93 

62 

179 

Practical  Nurses 

8 

188 

50 

246 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 

8 

755 

336 

1099 

Guards  and  Watchmen 

2 

54 

20 

76 

Policemen 

24 

149 

56 

229 

Janitors 

7 

396 

153 

556 

Porters 

12 

111 

4 

127 

Printers 

2 

14 

98 

114 

Pressmen 

4 

25 

10 

39 

Jewelers  and  Watchmakers 

2 

8 

19 

29 

Machinists 

9 

54 

17 

80 

Machine  Shop  Operators 

0 

35 

8 

43 

Welders 

1 

70 

33 

104 

Electricians 

12 

71 

39 

122 

Construction  Machinery  Operators 

1 

45 

42 

88 

Brick  and  Stone  Masons 

2 

29 

14 

45 

and  Tile  Setters 
Carpenters 

2 

34 

60 

96 

Painters 

5 

68 

51 

124 

ERJC 


54 


TABLE  51 
(continued) 


Job  Title  Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 

2 

91 

76 

169 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

7 

316 

102 

425 

Linemen  and  Servicemen,  T&T 

0 

750 

203 

953 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  Operators 

0 

82 

194 

276 

Millwi-ights 

0 

43 

10 

53 

General  Automobile  Mechanics 

15 

174 

216 

405 

Household  Appliance  Repairmen 

13 

103 

31 

147 

Building  Mairtenance  Men 

35 

145 

74 

254 

Warehouse  Laborers 

0 

78 

94 

172 

Construction  Foremen 

0 

24 

25 

49 

Transportation,  Communication, 

0 

46 

9 

55 

and  Utilities  Foremen 

Parking  Lot  Attendants 

0 

60 

12 

72 

Packers,  Wrappers,  and  Craters 

3 

34 

9 

46 

Electrician  Apprentices 

0 

54 

35 

89 

General  Laborers 

48 

535 

569 

1152 

Constmction  Laborers 

5 

40 

145 

190 

Totals 

307 

6544 

3688 

10539 

Ll 


E 

i 

:"0 

ERIC 


55 


ll 

ii 

ll 


li 

(! 


0 

i! 

11 

fl 

il 

11 

ii 

li 

il 

y 
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TABLE  52 

Seven  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
in  Albuquerque,  Los  Lunas,  Helen,  and  Socorro 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Agricultural  Products  Inspectors 

8 

0 

0 

8 

Yardmen 

0 

15 

19 

34 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters 

0 

7 

16 

23 

Dairy  Farm  Hands 

2 

7 

26 

35 

General  Farm  Hands 

0 

15 

65 

80 

Grounds  Keepers 

1 

55 

2 

58 

Packers,  Wrappers,  and  Craters 

0 

15 

15 

30 

Totals 

11 

114 

143 

268 

0 . 

ERIC 


w 


I 

I 

I 

T ; 53 

Thirteen  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 
j,  io  Albuquerque , Los  Lunas , Helen,  and  Socorro 

^ Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


m 

Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

m 

Nursemaids 

0 

1 

14 

15 

» 

Maids  and  Housemen 

12 

123 

180 

315 

Housekeepers,  Stewards,  and  Hostesses  1 

49 

47 

r 

Cooks 

26 

216 

185 

1 

427 

L 

Cafeteria  Waiters 

7 

66 

25 

98 

Kitchen  Workers 

2 

195 

227 

424 

f 

Special  Diet  Workers 

0 

15 

7 

90 

» 

Bakers 

0 

65 

f 

11 

7fi 

Dressmakers  and  Seamstresses 

0 

16 

19 

* vl 

f» 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Workers 

13 

148 

100 

oo 

2fil 

fe 

Baker's  Helpers 

0 

56 

23 

79 

Sewing  Machine  Operators 

10 

56 

33 

1 V 

99 

• 

t 

Matrons 

0 

209 

54 

263 

» 

t 

Totals 

71 

1215 

925 

2211 

O 

ERIC 


57 


TABLE  54 

Nine  Vocational  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
in  Artesia,  Carlsbad,  and  Roswell 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Retail  Managers 

4 

52 

81 

137 

Sales  Managers 

0 

10 

11 

21 

Salesmen 

13 

105 

200 

318 

Sales  Clerks 

14 

183 

255 

452 

Routemen 

0 

13 

35 

48 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

20 

69 

162 

251 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Managers 

0 

4 

10 

14 

Service  Station  Managers 

6 

14 

40 

60 

Stock  Boys 

1 

209 

no 

320 

Totals 

58 

659 

904 

1621 

58 


I 

I 

I 

T TABLE  55 

• Nine  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 

in  Artesia,  Carlsbad,  and  Roswell 

Y Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


L 

Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

7 

98 

111 

216 

4 • 

Checkers 

11 

69 

54 

134 

General  Office  Clerics 

1 

74 

92 

167 

— 

Receptionists  and  Information  Clerics  3 

7 

23 

33 

1. 

Secretaries 

6 

53 

88 

147 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

4 

44 

27 

75 

Telephone  Operators 

1 

24 

24 

49 

i 

! - 

tim 

Office  Machine  Operators 

7 

5 

3 

15 

1 ; 

Desk  Clerks 

0 

3 

8 

11 

i ■ 

* « 

Totals 

40 

377 

430 

847 

y 

li 

r 


I 


59 


0 

n 


TABLE  56 

Twenty-One  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
in  Artesia,  Carlsbad,  and  Roswell 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


0 

n 

0 

p 

0 


li 


o 

ERIC 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 

0 

16 

94 

no 

Bartenders 

3 

26 

49 

78 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

22 

689 

510 

1221 

Policemen 

0 

25 

5 

30 

Janitors 

2 

177 

103 

282 

Printers 

1 

32 

5 

38 

Welders 

2 

28 

14 

44 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine  Operators  1 

30 

49 

80 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

5 

81 

63 

149 

Linemen  and  Servicemen,  T&T 

1 

10 

19 

30 

General  Automobile  Mechanics 

5 

77 

33 

115 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

6 

44 

19 

69 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  Foremen  0 

17 

7 

24 

General  Laborers 

2 

44 

73 

119 

Draftsmen 

5 

6 

10 

21 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 

1 

3 

60 

64 

Electricians 

0 

23 

14 

37 

Carpenters 

3 

10 

52 

65 

Warehouse  Laborers 

0 

20 

24 

44 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 

0 

5 

6 

11 

Beauticians 

3 

13 

25 

41 

Totals 

62 

1376 

1234 

2672 

60 


TABLE  57 

Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
in  Artesia,  Carlsbad,  and  Roswell 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Gr-ounds  Keepers 
General  Laborers 
Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters 
Farm  Mechanics 


Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn -Over 

Total 

17 

9 

5 

31 

5 

42 

16 

63 

0 

17 

16 

33 

0 

10 

3 

13 

Totals 


22 


78  40  140 


61 


I 

ii 

il 

|]  TABLE  58 

-*  ‘ Seven  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 

in  Artesia,  Carlsbad,  and  Roswell 

r Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


n 

Projected 

i i 

Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Sales  Clerks 

1 

5 

35 

41 

ll 

Maids  and  Housemen 

8 

29 

59 

96 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and  Hostesses  1 

9 

20 

30 

T- 

Cooks 

1 

174 

111 

286 

1; 

Kitchen  Workers 

5 

328 

269 

602 

Laundry  Workers 

7 

84 

57 

148 

TT 

1 f 

Nurse  Maids 

1 

13 

11 

25 

li 

Totals 

24 

642 

562 

1228 

[] 

0 


E 


1 


62 


TABLE  59 

Seven  Vocational  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
in  Lordsburg,  Silver  City,  Dealing,  and  ^uth  or  Consequences 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Ibtal 

Retail  Managers 

0 

14 

8 

22 

Wholesale  Managers 

0 

2 

10 

12 

Sales  Clerks 

1 

16 

45 

62 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

8 

43 

89 

140 

Service  Station  Managers 

1 

10 

14 

25 

Stock  Boys 

1 

17 

13 

31 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Managers 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Totals 


11 


102 


194 


307 


: 


1 


TABLE  60 

Nine  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
ui  Lorri^,  C^.  Demiig.  and  Truth  or  Consequences 
bijovung  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  niJe 


Bookkop.per,s  and  Cashiers 
Checkers 

General  Office  Clerks 

Tellers 

Secretaries 

Desk  Clerks 

Insurance  0eiks 

Receptionists  and  Informati 

Stenographers  and  Typists 


Totals 


Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

1 

32 

51 

84 

1 

6 

37 

44 

0 

14 

46 

60 

0 

30 

21 

51 

13 

41 

37 

91 

0 

10 

42 

52 

0 

Clerks  0 

10 

11 

21 

35 

26 

61 

0 

8 

17 

25 

15 

186 

288 

489 

ERIC 


64 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

[ 
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TABLE  61 

Fourteen  Vocational  Positions  in  Tiade  and  Industry  Education 
in  Lordsbufg,  Silver  City , Deming.  and  Truth  or  Consequences 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 


Medical  Laboratory  Technicians 

Practical  Nurses 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 

Policemen 

Machinists 

Electricians 

Miners  and  Mining  Machine  Operate 
Construction  Machinery  Operators 
Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 
General  Automobile  Mechanics 
Maintenance  Mechanics 
General  Laborers 
Construction 
Waiters  and  Waitresses 


Lcancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over  Total 

0 

22 

16 

38 

4 

56 

30 

90 

0 

208 

128 

336 

1 

27 

8 

36 

60 

il 

15 

86 

1 

14 

19 

34 

30 

40 

61 

131 

1 

6 

21 

28 

0 

9 

40  ; 

49 

1 

15 

12 

28 

i 

11 

28 

40 

3 

26 

64 

93 

0 

16 

1 

17 

1 

15 

172 

188 

Totals 


103 


476  615  1194 


65 


!; 


) I 
} ■ 


TABLE  62 

Two  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
IP  Lof.dsburg,  Siiver  City,  Deming,  and  Tmth  or  Consequences 
Showing  Greatest  Ptesent.  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


i; 

li 


lob  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

(f:ound>  Ke<  pers 

0 

12 

4 

16 

6 

General  Laborers 

0 

3 

3 

Totals 

0 

15 

7 

22 

1. 


ERLC 


66 


TABLE  63 

Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 
in  Lordsbuig,  Silver  City , Deming,  and  Truth  M Consequences 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Proiected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs_ 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Cooks 

0 

33 

72 

105 

Maids  and  Housemen 

1 

16 

71 

88 

Kitchen  Workers 

0 

14 

95 

109 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Workers 

0 

7 

16 

23 

Totals 

1 

70 

254 

325 

67 


TABLE  64 

Ten  Vocational  R)sitions  in  Distributive  Education 
in  Lovinglon  and  Hobbs 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/o::-  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title Vacancies 

Retail  Managers  0 

Salesmen  4 

Insurance  Salesmen 

Sales  Clerks  2 

Filling  Station  Attendants  i 

Stock  Boys  (I 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Managers  0 

Insurance  Salesmen  3 

Sales  Managers  0 

Service  Station  Managers  o 


Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

45 

21 

66 

27 

52 

83 

5 

0 

10 

91 

70 

163 

41 

105 

147 

141 

154 

295 

0 

26 

26 

10 

2 

15 

1 

10 

11 

2 

13 

15 

Totals 


363  453  831 


TABLE  65 

Eight  Vocational  Positions  jn  Office  Education 
in  Lovington  and  Hobbs 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

jKTOjected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Office  Managers 

0 

9 

4 

13 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

0 

37 

47 

84 

Checkers 

0 

14 

30 

44 

General  Office  Clerks 

0 

53 

29 

82 

Bills  and  Account  Collectors 

0 

17 

5 

22 

Secretaries 

2 

31 

47 

80 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

0 

8 

14 

22 

Stock  Clerks 

0 

14 

6 

20 

Totals 

2 

183 

182 

367 

ERIC 


69 


TABLE  66 

TVenty-Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  andlndustxy  Education 
in  Lovington  and  Hobbs 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Project’d  Occupational  Per  sonnel  Needs 


« » 

Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-  Over 

Total 

Branch  Managers 

2 

9 

8 

19 

Service  Managers 

0 

10 

3 

13 

»% 

Production  Managers 

0 

9 

7 

16 

mm 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 

0 

17 

7 

24 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

3 

7 

149 

159 

Janitors 

0 

25 

30 

55 

mm 

Practical  Nurses 

0 

10 

4 

14 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 

0 

10 

15 

25 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

0 

2 

25 

Wei  ders 

2 

19 

80 

101 

I 

Construction  Machinery  Operators 

0 

17 

6 

23 

50 

Carpenters 

6 

26 

18 

T 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

5 

29 

39 

73 

I 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  Operator 

s 0 

16 

2 

18 

Rotary  Drillers 

0 

•7 

6 

13 

T 

General  Automobile  Mechanics 

5 

36 

26 

67 

I 

Electrical  Automotive  Equipment 
Repairmen 

2 

14 

4 

20 

Building  Maintenance  Men 

1 

12 

13 

26 

Construction  Foremen 

0 

12 

8 

20 

Household  Appliance  Servicemen 

0 

16 

2 

18 

Warehouse  Laborers 

0 

17 

10 

27 

SMI 

Rotary  Drill  er  Helpers  • 

0 

18 

18 

36 

General  Laborers 

0 

19 

215 

234 

- 

Construction  Laborers 

4 

23 

14 

41 

T 

Totals 

30 

380 

709 

1119 

I 

1 

m 9 

i ; 


o 


I 
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TABLE  67 

Three  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
in  Lovington  and  Hobbs 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


I 


Job  Title 


Vacancies 


Projected 

Needs 


Turn-Over  Total 


Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters  0 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters'  Helpers  0 

Department  Foremen  0 


17 

2 

4 


26 

9 

7 


^ Totals 

] 

I 

I 

f 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I! 

o 

ERIC 


0 23  IS  42 


71 


■ 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

] 

] 

] 
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TABLE  fib 

Seven  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Econemii.s  Educ^iUon 
in  Lovington  and  Hobbs 

Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Branch  Managers 

0 

10 

2 

12 

Cooks 

0 

9 

21 

30 

Maids  and  Housemen 

0 

98 

16 

64 

Bus  Boys 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Packers,  Wrappers,  and  Craters 

0 

10 

3 

13 

Laundry  and  Cleaning  Workers 

0 

3 

15 

18 

Sewing  Machine  Operators 

8 

■7 

t 

0 

15 

Totals 

8 

87 

67 

162 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 


72 


V 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 


TABLE  69 

Twelve  Vocational  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
in  Clovis,  Portales,  Tucumcar-i,  and  Santa  Rosa 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Retail  Managers 

2 

25 

25 

52 

Sales  Managers 

0 

3 

17 

20 

Service  Station  Managers 

1 

3 

38 

42 

Insurance  Agents 

6 

39 

14 

59 

Salesmen 

6 

38 

20 

64 

Insurance  Salesmen 

1 

10 

3 

14 

Real  Estate  Salesmen 

6 

19 

4 

29 

Sales  Clerks 

9 

127 

209 

345 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

15 

29 

138 

182 

Stock  Boys 

0 

44 

83 

127 

Buyers  and  Department  Heads,  Stores  0 

10 

3 

13 

Routemen 

0 

11 

11 

22 

Totals 

46 

358 

565 

969 

73 


TABLE  70 

Eight  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
m Clovis » Portales,  Tucumcari , and  Santa  Rosa 
Showing  Greatest  Present,  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

22 

60 

99 

181 

Checkers 

0 

12 

36 

48 

General  Office  Clerks 

2 

47 

47 

96 

Tellers 

0 

19 

2 

21 

Loan-Approval  Agents 

0 

6 

5 

11 

Receptionists  and  Information  Clerks  0 

5 

50 

55 

Secretaries 

5 

71 

58 

134 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

1 

10 

5 

16 

Totals 

30 

230 

302 

562 

74 


I 

fi 

li 

p TABLE  71 

I I Ttt'enty-Eigh^  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  and  Industry^  Education 

in  Clovis,  Portales,  Tucumcari , and  Santa  Rosa 
p Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 

ll 


Job  Title  Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

TiiT>n-Chz&r  , 

■ Total 

County  and  City  Officials 

0 

14 

0 

14 

Radio  Announcers 

1 

1 

15 

17 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 

0 

5 

29 

34 

Agents  and  Appraisers 

0 

4 

23 

27 

Bartenders 

0 

4 

36 

40 

Bellmen 

0 

2 

27 

29 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

6 

227 

756 

989 

Bus  Boys 

0 

0 

32 

32 

Beauticians 

3 

6 . 

17 

26 

Fire  Marshals 

2 

0 

18 

20 

Janitors 

1 

50 

71 

122 

Elevator  Operators 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Shoe  Repairmen 

0 

5 

5 

10 

Electricians 

1 

20 

55 

76 

Construction  Machinery  Operators 

1 

33 

32 

66 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

1 

23 

77 

101 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  Operators 

4 

15 

8 

27 

General  Automobile  Mechanics 

5 

28 

33 

66 

Household  Appliance  Repairmen 

1 

10 

6 

17 

Warehouse  Laborers 

0 

9 

88 

97 

General  Laborers 

2 

14 

46 

62 

Automobile  Body,  Fender,  and 

2 

8 

6 

16 

Radiator  Mechanics 

Construction  Laborers 

1 

2 

51 

54 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers 

0 

0 

25 

25 

Contractors 

0 

10 

20 

30 

Nurses'  Aides  and  Orderlies 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Painters 

0 

15 

2 

17 

Carpenters'  Apprentices 

0 

6 

6 

12 

Totals 

31 

511 

1515 

2057 

0 

* o 

ERIC 
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TABLE  72 

Eleven  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
in  Clovis.  Pot- tales,  Tucumcari,  and  Santa  Rosa 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


I 

1 

] 


.Tnh  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

General  Foiemen 

2 

11 

7 

20 

Salesmen 

1 

15 

3 

19 

Elevator  Operators 

0 

7 

2 

9 

General  Farm  Hands 

3 

8 

28 

39 

o c 

Grounds  Keepers 

0 

14 

11 

2 0 
A 

Grain,  Flour  and  Feed  Millers 

0 

11 

13 

24 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters 

0 

45 

31 

76 

Tractor  Mechanics 

1 

6 

4 

11 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

0 

10 

2 

12 

Grain  and  Feed  Mill  Laborers 

0 

0 

11 

11 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing  Labor  ersO 

15 

9 

24 

Totals 

7 

142 

121 

270 

1 


i 


76 


TABLE  73 

Seven  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education 
in  Clovis,  Portales,  Tucumcari,  and  Santa  Rosa 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

JSfeeds^ 

Turn_-Qyer. 

Total 

Maids  and  Housemen 

1 

10 

110 

121 

Cooks 

4 

99 

94 

197 

Kitchen  Workers 

1 

41 

159 

201 

Laundty  and  Cleaning  Workers 

0 

24 

30 

54 

Housekeepers,  Stewards  and  Hostesses  1 

3 

10 

14 

Ho'.iye  Mothers 

0 

5 

5 

10 

Upholsterers 

1 

4 

3 

8 

Totals 

8 

186 

411 

605 

77 


TABLE  74 

Eleven  Vocational  Positions  in  Distributive  Education 
in  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  Espanola,  Los  Alamos,  and  Las  Vegas 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Retail  Managers 

8 

25 

37 

70 

Buyers  and  Department  Heads , 

Stores  0 

11 

8 

19 

Salesmen 

5 

54 

30 

89 

Beal  Estate  Salesmen 

2 

4 

4 

10 

Sales  Clerks 

19 

192 

207 

418 

Filling  Station  Attendants 

2 

24 

246 

272 

Hotel  and  Bestaurant  Managers 

2 

5 

9 

16 

Routemen 

0 

25 

23 

48 

Stock  Boys 

2 

30 

96 

128 

Service  Station  Managers 

0 

1 

12 

13 

Motel  Managers 

0 

1 

6 

7 

Totals 

40 

372 

678 

1090 

er|c 


I 

[ 


78 


TABLE  75 

Twelve  Vocational  Positions  in  Office  Education 
in  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  Espanola,  Los  Alamos,  and  Las  Vegas 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

1 

98 

108 

207 

Property -Repair-Authorization  Clerks  5 

20 

5 

30 

Accounting  Clerks 

38 

0 

1 

39 

Cryptographers 

2 

10 

4 

16 

Checkers 

2 

46 

34 

82 

General  Office  Clerks 

53 

77 

94 

224 

Tellers 

1 

35 

30 

66 

Secretaries 

12 

94 

80 

186 

Stenographers  and  Typists 

47 

21 

21 

89 

Stock  Clerks 

1 

6 

10 

17 

Telephone  Operators 

4 

r 

8 

23 

Desk  Clerks 

1 

2. 

7 

33 

Totals 

167 

443 

402 

1012 

TABLE  76 

Thirty-Five  Vocational  Positions  in  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
in  Santa  Fe  Taos,  Los  Alamos , and  Vog^s 
Showing  G^iiti'st^eS'and/or  Projected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


0 


y 


u 


Floral  Designers 
Reporters 
Security  Officers 
Civil  Engineers 

Library  Assistants  and  Attendants 

Draftsmen 

Beauticians 

Messengers  and  Delivery  Boys 
Data  Analysts 
Radio  Operators 
Bartenders 
Practical  Nurses 
Waiters  and  Waitresses 
Ward  Attendants 
Bus  Boys 

Construction  Machinery  Operators 

Barbers 

Painters 

Ushers 

Linemen 

Janitors 

Firemen 

Printers 

Machinists 

Machine  Shop  Operators 


0 

4 

1 

6 

7 

2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

6 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

1 

0 

5 
0 


8 

30 

38 

10 

1 

21 

51 

12 

63 

0 

9 

13 

9 

16 

26 

36 

16 

58 

13 

25 

45 

2 

8 

12 

6 

4 

13 

8 

15 

23 

21 

16 

38 

20 

7 

34 

101 

251 

358 

0 

0 

32 

2 

15 

17 

13 

35 

48 

6 

18 

24 

1 

18 

19 

6 

2 

8 

19 

0 

23 

57 

44 

121 

27 

8 

36 

4 

13 

17 

c 

o 

25 

35 

20 

5 

25 

ERIC 
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TABLE  76 
(continued) 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Carpenters 

0 

9 

6 

15 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 

0 

16 

6 

22 

Drivers:  Bus,  Taxi,  Truck 

1 

29 

14 

44 

General  Automobile  Mechanics 

19 

80 

35 

134 

Household  Appliance  Repairmen 

6 

22 

12 

40 

Building  Maintenance  Men 

3 

58 

8 

69 

Machinists'  Apprentices 

5 

30 

9 

44 

General  Laborers 

36 

70 

93 

199 

Recreational  Leaders 

0 

15 

15 

30 

Physicists  (Technicians) 

35 

40 

42 

117 

Totals 


214 


814 


817 


1845 


I 


81 


TABLE  77 

Four  Vocational  Positions  in  Agricultural  Education 
Taos,  Espanola,  Los  Alamos, and  Las  Vegas 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  I’rojected  Occupational  Personnel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Grounds  Keepers 

4 

4 

9 

17 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Yai-dmen 

0 

1 

12 

13 

Daily  Farm  Hands 

0 

0 

15 

15 

Totals 

4 

9 

36 

49 

0 

0 

! 

ll 

B 

fi 

^11 

B 

E 


82 


TABLE  78 

Nine  Vocational  Positions  in  Home  Economics  Education  * 

in  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  Espanola,  Los  Alamos,  and  Las  Vegas 
Showing  Greatest  Present  and/or  Projected  Occupational  Persoimel  Needs 


Job  Title 

Vacancies 

Projected 

Needs 

Turn-Over 

Total 

Maids  and  Housemen 

11 

30 

27 

68 

Cooks 

20 

45 

27 

92 

Bakers 

2 

10 

5 

17 

Laundry  and  Cleanii^  Workers 

30 

26 

8 

64 

Kitchen  Workers 

1 

54 

156 

211 

Dressmakers  and  Seamstresses 

4 

7 

1 

12 

Retail  Managers 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Cafeteria  Workers 

8 

3 

1 

12 

Sales  Clerks 

0 

0 

20 

20 

Totals 

76 

175 

257 

508 

ERIC 


CPIAPTER  IV 

Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  vast  scope  of  the  statewide  study  of 
occupations  has  made  it  possible  to  present  only  a summary  of  the  study  in  this 
report.  For  example,  the  Albuquerque  portion  of  the  study  alone  represents  more 
than  200  pages  in  tabular  data. 


Data  have  been  presented  in  separate  reports  for  each  of  the  New  Mexico 
population  centers  studied.  These  data  include  a projection  for  all  occupations, 
wage  scales  currently  paid,  educational  level  desired  for  each  occupation,  additional 
training  needed,  the  number  of  positions  demanding  vocational  graduates,  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  positions  which  employers  would  accept  on  the  job  trainees 
participating  in  vocational  programs . Persons  interested  in  detailed  information 
concerning  specific  population  centers  should  consult  the  reports  for  each  center 
which  were  previously  distributed. 

The  total  present  and  projected  needs  by  cities  and  cumulatively,  show 
that  the  current  programs  in  vocational  education  must  be  expanded  to  meet 

the  state's  growing  needs.  This  consideration  is  especially  true  when  the  following 
facets  are  reviewed: 

1.  Although  every  effort  was  made  to  locate  each  firm  or  business 
in  each  population  center , ^ firms  could  not  ^ identified,  some 
presented  only  partial  information,  thus  voiding  &is  source,  and 
some  refusals  were  experienced. 

2.  we^ conservative,  especially  for  the  smaU  businessman 
who  typically  does  not  project  long  - range  plans . Many  of  the 
11,000  firms  and  businesses  were  of  this  nature. 


3.  Projections  in  terms  of  needs  by  firms  and  businesses  probably 
were  not  made  on  the  basis  of  expanding  population  and  the  possible 
influx  in  ite  future  ^ small  industry.  This  latter  potential  for  the 
state  could  have  much  impact  upon  future  needs. 

1 Projected  needs  in  home  economics  is  likely  to  be  quite  conservative 
as  categories  for  this  division  were  not  clearly  defined  at  the  time 
of  the  study . The  broader  need  for  all  students  for  food  and  nutritional 
studies  , clothing  and  sewing,  child  care  and  home  management,  and 
other  dimensions  of  home  economics  were  not  considered  in  the  study. 

5 The  data  for  agricultural  education  ^ incomplete . An  analysis  of 
data  after  their  collection  revealed  that  interviewers  in  most  cases 
neglected  to  contact  agricultural  businesses  and  firms  outside  the  city 
limits.  (Most  often  such  businesses  are  located  on  the  outskirts  of  towns 
and  cities) . It  should  be  further  considered  that  interviews  did  not 
encompass  the  present  and  projected  needs  of  New  Mexico's  second 
largest  producing  industry.  The  state's  14,600  farms  and  ranches 
which  gross  annually  more  than  265  million  dollars  in  products 
marketed  and  have  1.3  biiT.i^n  dollars  in  assets. 

Expansion  in  New  Dimensions  Suggested 


It  readily  can  be  concluded  through  a review  of  data  concerning  the  respective 
population  centers  that  administrators  and  vocational  educators  should: 

1 Plan  appropriate  programs  to  up  grade  persons  in  occupations 
which  employers  have  indicated  that  such  training  would  increase 
workers*  earning  power. 

2.  Deveicp  bc%  short  and  long  range  adult  vocational  education  programs 
to  meet  unique  needs.  For  example,  the  data  indicate  a vast  number 
ot  personnel  needed  in  sen/ice  type  positions  such  as  maids,  cooks, 
service  station  attendants,  and  similar  types  of  positions.  Such 
positions  likely  lend  themselves  to  short  intensive  vocational  programs. 
Other  more  skilled  and  technical  programs  obviously  would  demand 
highly  specialized  training  and  for  greater  periods  of  time. 

The  data  r oncerning  oc  cupationai  needs  in  highest  demand  were  realized  by 
combining  selected  population  centers  designated  by  Dr.  M.G.  Hunt,  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education.  No  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Hunt  or  the  writers  to  support 
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or  refute  these  centers  as  future  area  vocational  schools.  They  were  used  simply 
as  what  seemed  to  be  logical  centers  for  comparison  and  exploration  as  area  schools. 
Before  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  a final  decision  and  designates  selected 
area  schools,  it  would  likely  want  to  systematically  analyze  the  following: 

1.  The  geographical  areas'  financial  and  population  bases, 

2.  The  availability  of  a variety  of  adequate  training  centers  in  business 
and  industry,  (These  data  have  been  presented  in  individual  reports 
for  the  population  centers). 

3.  The  willingness  or  lack  of  it,  upon  school  districts  to  unite  in  a 
post  high  school  area  vocational  school,  and  in  some  cases,  trans- 
porting high  school  pupils  to  vocational  centers  for  an  effective 
use  of  more  and  better  vocational  offerings. 

4.  The  commuting  distances  feasible  for  the  areas'  participants. 

5.  Anticipated  population  and  industrial  growth  by  geographical 
areas. 

6.  The  total  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  by  areas  not  earning 
college  degrees.  (Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  state's  high 
school  graduates  are  not  earning  a college  degree). 

7.  Needed  programs  in  vocational  education  for  geographical  areas 
experiencing  high  drop  out  rates . 

It  is  most  apparent  that  legislative  action  must  be  taken  to  permit  needed 
further  devffFopment  of  area  vocational  schools  in  New  Mexico.  Current  statutes 
are  far  too  restrictive  and  allow  little  latitude  for  future  development  of  such 
schools. 

Efforts  should  be  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  explore  the  possibility 


of  cooperatively  planning  and  conducting  future  occupational  studies  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  with  shared  financial  responsibilities.  Such  studies 


should  provide  an  identification  (as  this  study  has  attempted)  of  occupational  needs 
classified  according  to  the  respective  vocational  divisions.  Further,  five  year  in- 
tervals are  probably  maximum  periods  between  such  studies  as  occupational  needs 

change  rapidly. 

A Final  Word  of  Caution 

Data  presented  in  this  summary  and  individual  reports  previously  distributed 
should  be  used  with  discretion.  Educators  and  others  planning  vocational  programs 
should  remember  that  20  per  cent  of  the  population  (nationally)  move  every  five  years 
to  a state  other  than  that  of  their  birth.  Good  vocational  programs  and  well  trained 
vocational  graduates  provide  opportunity  for  excellent  mobility  within  and  outside  the 
state.  For  this  reason,  vocational  programs  should  not  be  geared  totally  to  local  or 

area  needs. 

Finally,  since  data  alone  rarely  tell  a complete  story  or  suggest  all  considera- 
tions, vocational  programs  should  be  developed  through  careful  study  and  planning 
by  the  most  qualified  personnel  available.  For  this  reason,  local  and  area  popula- 
tions interested  in  the  development  of  new  or  expanded  vocational  programs  should 
make  every  available  use  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Hunt  and  members  of  his  vocational  staff. 
Where  problems  are  of  a unique  nature  and  scope,  Dr.  Hunt  can  also  secure 
qualified  professionals  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I'he  services  provi  Jed  by  the  vocational  nurse,  as  with  any  rela- 
tively new  operation,  have  been  subject  to  several  significant  changes* 
Adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  work  assignments  which  necessitated 
changes  in  the  training  program. 

The  menbers  and  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Norse  Exam- 
irjsrs  and  the  State  Department -of  Education  agreed  hat  the  best  way 
to  clarify  and  implement  the  training  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
current  role  of  the  vocational  nurse  would  be  through  a workshop  for 
toe  teachers  of  vocational  nursing.  This  report  is  firm  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  workshop. 

Each  of  the  many  persons  participating  in  the  program  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  realistic  contribution  to  the  Pursuit  of  Excellence  in 
Patient  Cftw*  The  leadership  and  inspiration  provided  by  Helen  If, 
lowers,  R,N,,  Chief  of  the  Practical  Nurse  Education  Section,  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  U,  S,  Office  cf  Education,  permeated  all  sessions, 
both  formal  and  informal. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  even  further  in  debt  to  the 
vocational  nursing  consultant,  Maryellen  Wood,  R,N,,  Executive  Secretary, 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners,  for  her  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  program  in  content  and  personnel. 

The  organization  and  arrangements  for  the  woricshop  wex*e  the  respon- 
sibility of  Van  B,  Lawrence,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Education,  working  under  the  general  supervision  of  Ernest  G,  Kramer, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education, 


Richard  M*  Clowes 
Chief,  Division  of 
Instruction 


Wesley  P,  Smith 
Director  of 
Vocational  Education 

Ernest  Q,  Kran»r 
Chief,  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Education 
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CHAIRMAN} 
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Sacramento 


(StEETINGS 


Clifton  H.  LlnvlUei  Presldent>Elect 

California  Hospital  Association 

Adsdnistratori  F^sno  Community  Hospital 

I bring  you  greetings  fx^m  the  California  Hospital  Association  to  encour* 
age  yoU|  to  let  you  know  that  the  hospitals  of  California  are  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  there  are  schools  creating  licensed  vocational  nurses 
to  assist  the  hospitals  In  carrying  out  their  responsibility  of  taking  care 
of  the  sick.  You  night  think  that  1s  a rather  trite  cMment  and  rather 
cliche  but  It  Is  a very  real  problem  In  getting  adequate  persmnel.  Did  you 
know  that  there  are  many  hospitals  in  California  that  aren't  open  to  their 
fullest  because  there  are  not  enough  personnel  - registered  nurses,  licensed 
vocational  nurses  to  give  them  adequate  care?  I can  spedE  with  considerable 
authority  because  at  Fresno  Community  Hospital  ue  opened  a bright  new  70»bed 
wing  last  June  to  bring  our  total  bed  count  up  to  299,  and  to  this  date  we 
have  only  been  able  to  open  3$  of  those  beds.  We  have  been  unable  to  recruit 
any  registered  nurses  whatsoever,  even  to  be  the  top  level  of  personnel.  We 
finally  are  resorting  to  Importing  registered  nurses  from  London  and  LLverpocfl, 
and  Ireland,  and  so  on,  where  (I  hate  to  use  the  word  "Import",  It  sounds  like 
some  other  kind  of  business  that  I would  rather  not  be  associated  with,  but 
essentially  that  Is  What  It  Is  - recruit  Is  the  word)  we  are  recruiting  3$  of 
them  In  or^r  to  provide  us  with  a sufficient  number  of  persomwl  to  finally 
bring  the  c^lement  of  our  hospital  up  to  a point  Where  we  can  t^n  the  final 
3$  beds  of  this  70-bed  wing. 

This  Is  but  part  of  the  total  problem  of  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
hospitals  and  educational  groiqps  over  the  past  3$  or  20  years  as  to  ttds 
problem  that  was  gradually  presenting  Itself  to  ns  and  is  now  in  full  force. 

I am  reminded  of  a speech  that  I made  not  long  ago  to  the  medical  staff  of 
Fresno  Community  Hospital  In  which  was  recounted  to  them  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  ten  years  as  far  as  staffing  patterns  are 
conceimed.  We  are  faced  with  the  population  explosion.  What  has  luppened 
In  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a change  In  the  simple  ratio  of  nunber  of 
doctors  to  people.  The  number  of  doctors  has  been  gradually  declining  and 
what  this  gradual  decline  means  Is  that  they  are  being  forced  to  woik  more 


and  nore  through  other  people.  As  they  woilc  wre  and 

people,  they  are  asking  the  registered  nurse  to  do  nore  and  ^ 

Sons  of  the  things  at  which  the  doctor  would  have  thrown  up  his  hands  to 
horror  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  as  well  as  the  director  of 
the  nurse  does  now  as  a natter  of  routine.  For  exanple,  at  T 

Hospital  all  registered  nurses  must  be  able  to  give  I.V.  s as  a 
enploynsnt  - that  is  routine  for  aU  registei^  nurses  now, 
mteen  years  ago  it  was  not  usual  for  registered  n^es  to  give  I.V. 's. 
this  means  further  is  that  more  and  more  of  the  re^ste^ 
being  delegated  down  to  the  licensed  vocational  nurse,  iMch  ^yes  w an 
ii^sing  responsibilitgr  of  being  sure  that  the  Uc^ed 
being  trained  up  to  a point  where  she  can  be  a real  helpma  aM  of  real  as- 
sistance to  tte  registered  nurse.  And  that,  as  far  as 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  that  is  facing  us,  to  be  sure  ^ 
people  properly  trained  so  that  they  can  couj^te^  carry  out 
bility  as  measured  by  the  doctor  and  the  registered  nurse.  We  toUeye  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a continuing  increase  to  responsibm^  to  hospitals. 
There  is  going  to  be  a continuing  increase  in  the  standards  expected  of  the 
licensed  vocational  nurse,  and  this  question  of  being  licens^  is  going  to  oe 
more  and  more  laportant,  as  I conmented  a few  moments  a^.  ^There jras  a 
decision  handed  down  last  year  called  the  «!fagit  Case  wWch  you  Tiiay 
no*  have  come  across  but  those  of  us  to  hospitals  are 
CiM«  It  ws  a Court  decision  that  clearly  set  forth  wat  can  and 

cannot  be  done  by  people  who  are  licensed  and  are  not  licensed.  It  was  a 
general  type  of  Supreme  Court  decision  and  it  is  going  to  very  nearly  ^lude 
SlicensJl^ople  permission  to  do  things  that  they  have  doing 
freely  in  the  past.  It  means  that  unless  you  are  licensed  to  do  something, 
and  this  has  oeen  included  to  your  curriculum  to  the  course  of  getting  y^ 
license,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  I am  pretty  sure  that  this 
Maglt  Case  is  something  that  should  be  rao.e  than  a passing  concern  for  those 
of  you  who  are  setting  the  curriculum  for  future  licensed  vocational 
nurses. 
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(EMERAL  SES3I0M 

Monday  Afternoon  - April  8,  1963 


KBINOTE  ADHRESSES 

Vfeslsy  P*  Snith 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 

California  State  Department  of  Education 

Ladies,  and  our  visitor  from  Washington,  D.C,,  Maryellen,  and  Mr.  Ilnville  - 
I am  not  going  to  talk  today  about  practical  nursing,  vocational  nursing,  or 
anything  to  do  with  the  health  occiqwtlons.  I would  want  to  indicate  to  you, 
however,  that  ay  Interest  in  this  area  of  occupational  preparation  goes  back 
a long  time  because  I can  recall  sitting  on  eomaittaes  when  I was  assistant 
to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  going  back  1$,  17,  or  18  years 
ago,  coanittees  conposed  of  hospital  administrators,  the  medical  association, 
nurses  association,  trying  to  get  ready  for,  and  tr^ng  to  remove  some  of  the 
deterrents  to  licensure  of  practical  nurses  in  Califor^a.  I can  recall  so 
vividly  that  process,  how  long  it  took,  and  the  difficulties  involved.  I know 
what  licensure  has  meant  to  California,  I know  what  it  has  maant  to  the 
hospitals,  I know  what  it  has  meant  to  the  health  team,  and  I know  what  it  is 
going  to  mean  in  the  future. 

I bring  you  greetings  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  who,  although  not  in  office  too  long,  has  proved  to  be  a 
real  sv|porter  of  vocational  education.  He  is  a pnponent  of  what  we  stand 
for.  I an  asked  wherever  I go,  "How  are  you  getting  along  with  Max,  how  is 
Max  doing  for  vocational  education?”  like  Van,  I don*t  follow  the  script 
always  and  I am  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  Indicate  to  you  that 
our  State  Siperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  strong  proponents  for  what  you  petple  stand  for,  and  what  I stand 
for. 

I an  bringing  you  greetings  from  the  entire  Department  of  Education,  and 
I also  bring  you  commendations  from  all  of  us  who  sit  to  one  side  and  watch 
you  work.  The  California  State  Board  for  Nurse  Examiners  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  have  made  a fins  team,  a fine  pairtnershlp,  over  the 
years.  Many  people  have  suggested  that  we  have  a special  sipervlsor  for 
practical  nurse  or  vocational  nurse  training  on  our  staff.  We  have  not  seen 
fit  to  add  such  a staff  person  because  we  have  such  fine  help  from  the  staff 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  To  have  anyone  on  our  staff  would  be  to  merely 
dipllcate  what  these  competent  people  are  doing,  and  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  compete  in  that  vsy  because  we  are  going  down  the  road  together.  We  chose 
* to  do  that  a long  time  ago  and  we  are  continuing  to  do  it.  Besides,  as 

already  indicated,  the  price  is  right.  Perhaps  some  of  our  lunsy  can  be  better 
put  to  this  kind  of  an  undertaking  - some  other  things  that  the  State  Board 
I can't  do,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  such  a fine  team  relationship. 
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There  Is  a necessity  for  division  of  labor  In  many  aspects  of  our  opera* 
tlons  these  days,  and  I think  that  the  many  eonplleatlons  In  this  field  of 
nursing  preparation  demand  a division  of  labor*  too*  It  seems  to  roe  that  the 
design  or  the  development  of  a prescription  for  what  Is  neeessaiy  as  a 11* 
censed  vocational  nurse  in  California  is  a responsibility  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Vocational  Nurses  and  is  not  a role  or  a responsibility  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education*  And  I think*  too*  that  the  preparation  for 
that  image*  that  legal  image*  is  the  role  or  responsibility  for  the  schools* 

I do  feel  that  the  development  of  the  prescription  of  the  Job  to  be  trained 
for  is  in  the  right  hands*  and  I think*  too*  from  vhat  has  been  happening  In 
California*  the  ^llng  of  that  prescription  has  been  pretty  well  done*  too* 

I Just  came  from  a meeting  at  the  Hacienda*  near  here*  where  the  California 
Business  Education  Association  is  meeting*  They  have  as  their  theme  for  their 
conference*  "Partners  in  Progress*"  I say  to  you  as  I speak  these  few  minutes 
today,  for  the  first  time  In  roy  quite  a few  years  of  experience  as  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  I don't  know  of  a better  example  of  partners 
in  progress  than  the  kind  of  partnership  represented  around  these  tables 
today* 

I am  going  to  share  with  you  for  Just  a few  minutes  some  personal  thoughts 
and  some  notions  keyed  to  your  theme*  as  I understand  it*  the  "Pursuit  to 
Excellence  in  Patient  Care*"  Some  of  these  things  I am  going  to  say  are  trite* 
some  of  them  you  have  heard  in  your  education  courses*  I will  give  a little 
different  twist  to  them  and  at  least  the  words  might  be  a little  different* 
maybe  the  esphasls  too*  I want  to  identify*  because  I think  It  has  pertinence 
to  your  conference*  a few  factors  that  I feel  must  be  present  if  excellence 
is  to  be  approached  - excellence  in  your  field*  of  course*  because  this  is 
what  you  are  talking  about*  but  these  factors  will  apply  in  the  preparation 
of  any  occupation*  When  I say  "approach"  excellence  I will  Just  note  that  In 
ny  own  bocdc  I have  an  Idea  that  excellence  Is  perfection*  and  I don't  think 
we  ever  actually  reach  perfection  because  the  closer  we  get  • the  further  It 
moves  away*  I want  to  suggest  to  you  some  factors  that  prcwoote  progress 
toward  illusive  perfection*  I want  to  ssy  at  the  beginning  - and  I will  aaj 
the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  that  ny  feeling  Is  that  every  one  of 
these  factors  must  be  present  If  we  are  to  corns  close  to  this  excellenoe  we 
seek*  It  is  ny  feeling  that  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these  factors  that  I 
am  going  to  list  destrojrs  any  chance  of  achieving  this  nearness  to  excellenoe 
that  we  ^ek*  Furthermore*  I would  make  the  observation  now  that  each  one 
of  these  factors  bolsters  the  other*  To  the  degree  that  one  lags  or  sags  is 
the  degree  to  which  other  factors  must  be  stren^hened  to  compensate  for  those 
sagging  or  lagging  factors*  There  Is  no  special  order  to  these*  they  are  Just 
as  they  occurred  to  ms  although  there  may  be  some  logic  to  the  .order  which  I 
selected* 

I have  already  Indicated  in  some  of  ny  general  comments  at  least  the  roots 
of  ny  first  factor*  Now  it  stands  to  reason  • it  Just  seems  to  me  so  logical  - 
that  if  we  are  to  fashion  something  we  must  have  something  to  go  by*  a 
prototype  of  some  kind*  an  Image  of  some  kind*  a target*  if  you  will*  And  I 
will  say*  furthenaore*  that  the  target  must  be  distinctly  seen  and  must  not 
be  fuz^  around  the  edges  because  to  the  degree  that  It  is  fuzzy  is  to  the 
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degree  we  night  well  nles  our  mark*  I indicated  a few  minutes  ago  that  the 
deteznlnation  of  what  needs  to  be  dons  • this  thing  that  is  going  to  be 
fashioned|  and  in  this  instance  we  are  talking  about  a licensed  vocational 
nnrsei  one  that  will  bring  excellence  to  patient  care,  this  prototype,  this 
object  to  be  nade,  to  be  fashioned  by  us  in  education,  is  a task  the  Board, 
assisted  by  the  Hospital  Association,  the  Medical  Association,  and  all  others 
must  accept*  To  the  degree  that  such  a pattern  is  absent,  is  the  degree  that 
we  will  fall  in  achieving  excellence* 

Hr  second  factor  has  to  do  with  the  selection  of  students*  Hero,  again, 

I feel  that  there  is  the  need  to  identify  iW  InLiial  charae^ristlcs  of  the 
future  licensed  vocational  nurses  realistically*  Now  this  is  just  as  lajior- 
tant  as  knowing  what  we  are  training  for,  because  we  must  know  the  materials 
we  need  - we  must  know  the  materials  and  their  strengths  as  we  start  - we 
must  determine  what  the  specifications  of  these  materials  are  if  we  are  going 
to  fashion  them  into  this  prototype  or  this  object  which  has  been  identified 
for  us*  And,  I s«gr  again,  to  the  degree  that  we  are  inaccurate  in  the  speci- 
fications for  these  young  people  who  are  going  to  be  selected  as  trainees,  to 
the  degree  we  are  inaccurate  in  the  specifications  required  of  those  people, 
and  to  the  degree  that  we  depart  from  those  specifications  as  we  make  our 
choices,  is  the  degree  to  which  we  will  miss  the  target  of  perfection  we  seek* 

Another  factor  is  what  I am  calling  the  design  of  the  curriculum*  I have 
a strong  notion  that  the  curriculum  in  this  Held,  as  is  the  case  for  the 
curriculum  in  any  occupational  preparation  field,  must  be  tailor-made  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  occupation*  The  target,  the  end  product  we  have  Identified 
for  os,  depends  upon  the  material  we  had  to  ^gin  with  and  the  curriculum  that 
joins  the  two,  because  the  curriculum  is  that  device  that  takes  this  person 
and  puts  him  up  here*  To  the  degree  that  we  leave  to  ch^e,  to  the  degree 
that  we  are  not  deliberate,  to  the  degree  that  we  are  not  honest,  to  the 
degree  that-  we  succumb  to  the  tenptation  of  using  a "cafeteria"  approach  to 
the  design  of  curriculum  and  selecting  subject  matter,  again,  is  the  degree 
to  which  we  will  miss  this  mark  of  perfection  we  have  set  for  us  in  the  design 
of  a curriculum* 

I have  another  factor  which  I have  identified  as  the  con^tency  of  the 
teacher*  As  I talk  about  coupetency  of  the  teacher  in  this  insl^d,  I am 
falHng  about  the  competency  of  the  teacher  as  measured  by  his  or  her  profi- 
ciency in  the  subject-matter  involved*  One  of  the  precepts  in  vocational 
education  that  becomes  stronger  and  stronger  in  ny  mind  every  year,  eveiy  day, 
if  possible,  is  that  above  all  things  the  person  who  is  going  to  teach  a 
craft,  a skill,  an  occiqpation,  and  especially  an  occupation  such  as  you  repre- 
sent, must  be  as  pi*oficlent  in  that  occiqoation  as  you  expect  the  person  being 
trained  to  bo  proficient*  And  to  the  degree  that  the  person  who  teaches  is 
less  than  proficient  is  the  deg3?ee  again  that  we  will  miss  the  target  and  it 
is  to  the  degree  that  this  person  will  be  less  than  proficient* 

next  factor  is  method  of  instruction*  Regardless  of  what  some  of  sy 
colleagues  may  think,  whether  they  are  Admirals,  or  whether  they  be  PhDs, 
whatever  they  may  be,  I feel  that  subject  matter  mastery  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient as  teachers  attenpt  to  prepare  for  occupations*  I have  a strong  notion 
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that)  in  addition  to  the  masteiT’  of  the  subject  matter,  the  teacher  must  be  a 
master  of  the  technique  for  imparting  that  subject  matter,  and  I don't  think 
that  either  one  is  dispensable.  Each  is  necessary  and  I can't  place  a prior- 
ity on  either  one  - if  we  are  going  to  teach,  we  must  have  both. 

May  I indicate  quickly  another  factor,  and  that  factor  has  to  do  with  a 
sufficient  time  to  accomplish  the  task,  vSome  of  us  happen  to  be  operating 
right  now  in  a series  of  crash  pTOgrairis  in  California  and  across  this  country 
under  the  federal  Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act,  Mr,  Van  B,  Lawrence 
is  involved  in  this  area  and  he  knows  whereof  I speak,  that  we  are  being  asked 
now  to  repair  people  whose  occupations  have  failed,  or  something  has  happened 
to  the  occupational  Intelligence,  their  skills  have  run  out,  or  they  never  had 
a skill,  or  for  some  other  reason  they  need  repairing.  We  are  asked  to  pre- 
pare licensed  vocational  nurses,  typists,  clerks,  auto  mechanics,  machinists, 
electronics  technicians,  data  processors,  key  punch  operators,  fry  cooks, 
tractor  drivers,  and  so  on.  Thank  goodness  that  in  the  area  of  the  health 
occi^ations,  represented  around  this  table,  at  least,  we  already  have  a pre- 
scription that  indicates  the  length  of  training  period  in  hours  that  is  nec- 
essary to  do  this  job.  Thank  goodness  in  some  other  areas  we  have  the  same 
thing,  but  pity  us  as  pressuret  are  placed  upon  us  and  upon  these  people  to 
do  some  of  the  "quickie"  preparation  that  some  think  can  be  done  - where  there 
is  no  legal  minimum,  where  there  is  no  licensure,  where  this  kind  of  thing  is 
in  sorabody's  judgment,  I don't  know  what  this  "sufficient  time"  is  to  get  the 
job  dor®,  and  it  may  be  varied  as  it  has  been  in  your  program  in  the  past. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  a certain  number  of  hours,  I know,  and  it  nuy  go 
up  and  it  may  go  down  but  we  still  need  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  the 
task.  This  will  vary  among  the  occupations  and  to  tl®  degree  that  there  is 
insufficient  time  to  do  the  job  realistically  and  honestly  is  the  degree  again 
to  which  we  miss  the  target  of  perfection  we  seek, 

final  factor  in  this  series  has  to  do  with  the  nmasurement  of  results 
01-  "follow-'jp"  - you  probably  would  rather  call  it  "evaluation",  and  that  is 
alright  tvith  me,  too.  This  is  where,  continually,  I hope,  just  as  in  the 
formation  of  any  other  product  that  is  used  by  the  public,  and  especially  one 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as  this,  that  we  run  a test 
from  time  to  tine  to  see  how  well  we  are  doing,  and  to  see  how  far  we  are  from 
this  thing  we  are  calling  excellence  - whether  we  are  8000  miles  away  from  it 
or  whether  we  are  2000  miles  away  from  it,  or  whether  we  are  on  target.  This 
can't  be  left  to  chance,  can't  be  left  to  emotions,  it  must  be  done  scientif- 
ically, and  there  must  be  feedback.  And,  I say  again  as  I have  said  in  every 
one  of  these  points  - to  the  degree  that  we  get  this  far  along  in  our  program 
and  forget  this  one  essential  ingredient  is  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the 
other  factors  will  be  adversely  affected  and  the  total  job  will  oe  adversely 
affected,  and  it  is  the  degree  to  which  we  wj.ll  miss  our  target. 

Ladies,  progress  toward  that  alwaj'^  illusive  goal  of  excellence  is  never 
achieved  on  a massive  front  across  the  board,  all  at  once.  Instead,  it  is 
achieved  in  little  pieces  here  and  there,  in  one  factor  here,  in  another  factor 
there,  and  so  on.  And,  it  is  the  net  addition  of  all  of  these  little  forward 
bulges  that  in  the  end  gives  us  the  net  gain  in  progress,  I am  sure  that  you 
would  recognize,  as  I do,  again  regardless  of  the  occupation,  there  isn't  one 
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of  thase  factors  that  cannot  be  Infloenced  by  any  person  in  this  aodl^e, 
and  the  degree  to  which  you  influence  these  factors  during  these  few  d^  you 
are  together,  and  the  rest  of  the  di^y  is  the  degree  to  iddch  you  wUl jeote 
forward  the  entire  front  in  achieving  the  excellence  your  agenda  indicates  is 
your  the».  Tpu  will  do  this,  I know.  It  is  Inescapable  because  you  have 
done  it  before  and  you  are  going  to  continue  to  do  it.  I iuAcate,  as  I sit 
down,  that  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  partnership,  in  educatton,  ha:^ 
enjoyed  so  nuch  our  partnership  with  the  Hospital  Association,  the  licensing 
organisation,  the  Medical  Association,  and  ^ the  other  individuals  imo  nake 
this  "partners  in  progpress"  possible.  And,  I have  appreciated  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  <^>on  me  in  asking  me  to  cone  to  this  nesting.  Thank  you. 
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Helen  K,  Powers,  R.N.,  Chief 
Practical  Nurse  Elducation  Section 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Having  been  introduced  as  an  expert,  I an  reminded  of  the  definition  I 
heard  recently  - that  an  expert  is  a person  who  knows  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less.  Let  me  reassure  you  about  a few  facts  that  Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  tell 
you.  I am  a Registered  Nurse  and  have  been  one  for  more  years  than  I will 
admit  in  front  of  these  two  gentlemen  I I have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
not  only  as  a bedside  nurse  and  a hospital  unit  head  nurse,  but  in  nuirsing 
service  administration,  in  teaching  professional  nursing  students,  and  in 
administration  of  schools  of  nursing.  In  all  these  woricing  e3q>ariences  in  the 
field  of  nursing,  there  has  bean  no  greater  satisfaction  than  in  the  work  which 
I am  now  doing  in  Practical  Nurse  Education.  Ity  interest  in  Practical  Nursing 
Education  was  stimulated  in  the  early  19150 ’s,  when  we  worked  with  vocational 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish  an  approved  program.  I had 
tlie  pleasure  of  helping  to  establish  that  program  and  assisting  it  to  develop 
into  one  of  our  better  training  facilities. 

In  the  years  that  I have  worked  within  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  I 
have  seen  a program  develop  that  excels  in  the  speed  with  which  it  has  grown, 
the  quality  of  program  that  has  been  developed,  and  the  tremendous  need  that 
that  program  has  filled  over  these  years.  It  has  taken  many  forces  to  bring 
this  about.  We  have  now  in  the  Office  of  Education  two  professional  nurses 
who  are  working  in  the  development  of  this  program.  Mrs.  Orianna  Syphax,  who 
is  known  to  some  of  you  and  formerly  was  the  State  Si^jervisor  for  Practical 
Nurse  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  joined  our  staff  as  a Program 
Specialist. 

In  his  excellent  presentation,  your  Director  of  Vocational  Education  dis- 
cussed the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  any  training  program.  In 
the  Practical  Nurse  Education  program,  let  us  look  at  soma  of  the  factors  dis- 
cussed. All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  nursing  for  many  years  has  been 
unable  to  provide  the  number  of  trained  workers  needed  to  do  the  job.  Some 
figUTOS  released  by  Mr.  George  Bugbee,  Director  of  Health  Information  Founda- 
tion, show  that  one  in  every  thirty  persons  enployed  today  is  working  in  the 
health  field.  Registered  nurses,  licensed  vocational  nurses,  and  nurses  aides 
comprise  the  major  proportion  of  health  workers  and  number  well  over  a million 
workers.  Each  of  us  care,  look  at  our  program  in  vocational  nurse  education 
and  honestly  say  that  we  are  doing  a good  job.  We  are  placing  almost  every- 
one trained.  O'ir  graduates  make  an  important  contribution.  We  need  to 
increase  the  number  being  graduated.  But,  what  is  the  number  of  graduates, 
licensed  Vocational  Nurses,  that  we  should  be  preparing  today?  The  work  of 
the  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  was  released  quite  recently.  This  thirty-five 
member  group,  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Sei^ce,  met  for  approximately  two  years  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Alvin 
Urlch  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  Their  objective  was  to  study  the  total  situa- 
tion In  nursing  and  formulate  recommendations  on  the  role  of  federal  govern- 
ment in  resolving  the  critical  shortage  of  prepared  nurses.  The  preliminary 
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report  of  the  findings  of  this  group  is  published  under  title,  "Tonard  Quality 
in  Nursing  Needs  and  Goals,"  The  report  of  the  consultant  group  will  have  a 
trenendous  influence  upon  what  we  do  in  nursing  in  the  years  to  cone, 

A ratio  of  38  Registered  Nurses  to  30  Licensed  Vocational  Nurses  with  32 
auxiliary  workers  was  suggested  by  the  consultant  groi:g>.  What  does  this  mean 
in  terms  of  people  that  you  will  be  preparing  in  the  next  few  years.  In  order 
to  increase  the  total  siN>ply  of  Licensed  Vocational  Nurses  to  the  numbers 
suggested,  we  will  need  to  more  than  double  what  we  are  doing  at  present  in 
order  to  achieve  that  ratio  by  1970,  This  means  an  increase  in  your  staffs, 
increase  in  enrollments  and  graduations  in  order  to  reach  the  goal. 

We  have  seen  rapid  growth  of  Vocational  Nurse  Education,  You  recall  that, 
in  I9U0,  we  had  sons  ten  programs  in  the  country;  by  1950  we  were  graduating 
about  3000  practical  nurses  a year  in  the  nation;  in  1962  we  had  735  state 
appx*oved  programs  in  the  United  States  and  were  admitting  about  25,000  students 
to  programs  that  year.  Graduates  in  1962  totalled  nearly  17,000,  Programs 
have  grown  fast,  and  exhibit  both  good  and  undesirable  characteristics.  Voca- 
tional Nursing  programs  show  the  influence  of  public  vocational  education  in 
their  development.  Home  economies  education  gave  its  leadership  to  early 
programs  and  left  some  of  its  philosophy  with  our  programs,  Huiy  currleulums 
for  practical  nurse  education  still  include,  for  exaiqple.  Instruction  in  care 
of  the  bone  and  in  family  living  that  is  not  related  specifically  to  learning 
to  nurse.  We  see  evidences  of  the  philisophy  not  only  of  home  economics,  but 
of  trade  and  industrial  education  in  this  program.  Trade  and  Industrial  edu- 
cation programs  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  trainees  in  such  programs 
are  trained  for  employment  in  an  existing  occupation.  In  vocational  nurse 
education  people  are  prepared  for  an  occupation  and  for  a specific  job  in  that 
occtq>ation.  These  characterlstles  from  trade  and  industrial  education  have 
been  advantageous  to  the  program. 

Today,  the  vocational  nurse  is  recognized  as  a nurse.  In  the  states  she 
is  recognized  and  licensed  as  a nurse.  In  the  employment  situation  we  would 
like  to  see  an  improvement  in  this  - we  would  like  to  see  her  utilised  at  the 
level  at  which  she  is  prepared,  not  below  it  and  not  beyond  it,  but  at  the 
level  and  we  have  much  that  has  been  left  to  be  accomplished  in  this  area,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  milestones  that  have  occurred  in 
this  past  year.  The  nursing  profession  has  clarified  the  role  of  the  licensed 
vocational  nurse  and  her  relationship  to  the  registered  professional  nurse. 

The  American  Nurses  Association  in  its  statement  on  training  auxiliary  workers 
for  nursing  service  and  particularly  their  statement  on  trainit^;  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  recognizes  two  levels  of 
pra^tloners  who  are  prepared  to  nuroe  and  both  are  licensed  to  practice 
nursing.  You  are  fandllar  with  thd  statement  of  functions  developed  by  and 
• approved  by  the  Boards  of  the  National  Federation  for  licensed  Practice 

Nurse  and  the  American  Nurses  Association  and  Issued  in  1956,  This  statement 
of  functions,  which  had  been  a guide  to  en^)loyer8  and  to  schools  of  practical 
i nursing  for  many  years,  sets  forth  a definition  of  her  as  a person  assists 

the  professional  nurse  in  giving  nursing.  Revision  of  the  statement  is  under- 
way in  the  Allied  Nursing  Personnel  Comnlttee  of  the  AVA,  A suggested  change 
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In  this  statement  Is  under  consideration  that  the  licensed  practical  nurse 
"participates"  in  nursing  patients  rather  than  "assists".  Recognition  of  the 
vocational  nurse  as  a "nurse"  and  the  revision  of  the  statement  of  functions 
ooth  represent  milestones  in  our  progress  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  li- 
censed vocational  nurse. 

training  has  developed  in  all  tjpes  of  settings.  In 

are  operated  in  junior  and  community  colleges,  in  voca- 
tional schools,  and  in  hospitals.  As  we  travel  around  the  nation,  we  see 
programs  operated  in  conprehensive  high  schools,  in  industrial  education 
centers  or  in  area  vocattonal  schools,  and  in  universities.  How  have  the 
^ different  administrations  affectea  the  program?  We  have  re- 

cel^  tto  criticism  that  programs  are  growing  pretty  much  like  Topsy  because 
we  do  not  limit  the  settings  in  which  they  are  developed.  Should  programs  be 
operated  for  students  in  high  school  or  only  for  post-secondary  students?  If 
prop*ams  can  be  operated  at  either  level,  tew  can  you  justify  the  requirement 
that  a student  have  cong)lsted  a high  school  education  before  being  admitted 

to  a program?  These  and  similar  questions  will  require  more  than  an  amchalr 
opinion. 

In  the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  practical  nursing,  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  in  identifying  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
preparation  of  the  vocational  nurse.  The  vocational  nurse  is  prepared  to  be 
a gewn^st  who  functions  in  the  direct  care  of  people  who  need  nursing.  At 
no  tine  do  we  consider  that  she  is  prepared  to  function  as  a specialist  in 
^ of  the  clinical  areas,  nor  do  we  feel  that  her  training  can  serve  as  a 
basis  for  preparing  her  to  be  that  specialist.  We  recognize  that  she  is  pre- 
pared to  function  in  any  setting  where  patients  m^  be  nursed.  However, 

^lle  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our  vocational  nurse  will  be  giving 
direct  nursing  care  to  all  types  of  patients,  regardless  of  age  or  diagnosis, 
or  setting,  that  level  of  care  remains  within  fairly  well-defined  limits. 
Situations  selected  from  various  clinical  areas  corprlse  the  basis  on  which 
cumculum  content  is  developed.  Regardless  of  the  clinical  area  from  which 
content  is  selected  the  objective  of  the  program  is  preparation  to  give  gen- 
eral nursing  care  within  the  two  roles  of  the  practical  nurse  as  deflmd  in 
the  "Guides",  Unless  we  focus  on  the  patient  and  his  needs,  the  instructional 
program  begins  to  develop  into  a strange  collection  of  learnings.  The  teach- 
i^of  medications  will  illustrate  igjr  point.  When  we  started  to  teach  the 
giving  of  medication  the  students  were  first  taught  to  pass  trays  of  medica- 
tion to  10  to  50  patients.  In  other  words,  they  were  taught  the  hospital 
routine.  Unfortunately  we  still  have  many  programs  that  do  fail  to  focus  on 
learning  to  nurse  the  patient,  but.  Instead,  focus  on  learning  to  carry  out 
the  work  routli»s  of  the  health  agency  wtex«  students  receive  clinical 
instruction. 

Some  programs  continue  to  fill  the  curriculum  with  more  and  more  informa- 
tion about  the  agencies  in  which  they  are  assigned  and  with  mors  of  the  theory 
that  professional  nurses  are  taught  in  order  to  prepare  for  nursing  in  clini- 
cal areas.  Learning  experiences  are  needed,  instead,  to  enable  students  to 
assess  the  daily  needs  of  patients  and  select  measures  to  meet  them. 
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Vfe  recognise  that  the  graduate  of  this  progran  has  a United  aeientific 
fomklation  for  nursing  practice  and|  therefore^  she  is  United  by  the  very 
fact  in  ertending  her  sldils  beyond  the  level  of  the  vocational  or  practical 
nurse*  IMless  we  can  broaden  and  deepen  the  foundation  in  her  basic  currlca- 
lun  we  cannot  expect  her  to  extend  her  Icnowledge  and  bkllls  veiy  far*  Tet 
there  are  those  who  propose  the  development  of  post<^aduate  training  in 
various  cUnioal  areas  to  prepare  the  vocational  nurse  for  a higher  level  in 
nursing.  The  graduate  vocational  nurse  might  become  more  technically  coagie* 
tent  bnt  would  be  definitely  limited  for  the  reasons  just  discussed. 

Let's  take  a brief  look  at  some  of  the  trends  in  the  progran  today. 

• The  practical  nursing  curriculum  is  being  developed  around 
one  central  theme  • learning  to  nurse  patients  of  all  ageSf 
in  all  types  of  settingsi  a^  with  a idde  range  of  health 
deviations* 

• Instructors  recognize  the  need  for  and  are  seeking  for 
their  students'  practice , those  nursing  situations  where 
good  nursing  is  being  practleed. 

• Students  are  being  taught  the  patients'  role  and  place 
in  the  nursing  care  team. 

• Hone  care  programs  are  being  used  as  a valuable  learn- 
ing experience  for  students.  > 

• MLnimnn  and  maximum  care  units  are  being  utilized  for 
appropriate  cllnieal  instruction. 

• Integration  of  mental  health  concepts  and  selected 
principles  from  Psychiatric  Nursing  is  progressing  in 
many  programs* 

• Preparation  both  in  general  and  psychiatric  care  settings 
is  producing  a practical  nurse  who  can  function  more 
effectively  in  mental  health  institutions.  (See 
Kllander's  study,  the  Psychlatrie  Practical  Nurse*  and 
Bowen's  study,  Ve  Organize  « . . . 

Problems  that  concern  most  practical  nursing  educatora  today  Include  t 

• Inadequate  preparation  of  professional  nurses  to  effec- 
tively supervise  the  licensed  vocational  nurse. 

• Better  preparation  of  those  who  will  teach  in  practical 
nursing.  The  statement  of  standards,  functions  and 
qualifications  of  the  /merican  Nurses  Association  sets 
the  standard  for  preparation  at  the  master's  level* 


• The  nuriber  of  practical  nursing  instructors  who  applied 
for  and  received  long-term  traineeships  under  Public 
Law  911,  Title  II,  during  1960-1962  was  51  (out  of  5,1'8 
grants  awarded).  Instructors  should  be  t^articlpating 
far  iBor^  actively  than  this, 

• Accreditation  of  practical  nursing  programs  presents  a 
problem  due  to  the  involvement  of  several  agencies  includ- 
ing the  National  League  for  Nursing  which  has  a committee 
under  its  Department  of  Practical  Nursing  Programs  work- 
ing on  the  developmsnt  of  standards  for  the  national 
accreditation  of  practical  nurse  education.  In  addition 
public  vocational  schools  are  very  much  conceziied  about 
the  growing  pressures  from  groups  who  wish  to  accredit 
currlci)Q.ums . Trade  and  industrial  education  alone  is 
involved  in  over  100  occupational  groups  who  might,  today, 
or  tomorrow,  decide  that  it  is  their  prerogative  to  accredit 
those  Individual  curriculums.  In  order  to  forestall  the 
confusion  that  would  result  from  this,  vocational  educa- 
tors are  working  through  their  American  Vocational  Associ- 
ation towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  and  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  setting  tp  a group  at  the  national 
level  who  would  coordinate,  guide  and  direct  this  type 

of  activity. 

• More  flexible  standards  in  our  states  are  needed  in  order 
that  schools  can  work  toward  the  goal  of  preparing  a 
vocational  nurse  to  function  in  any  setting.  In  the 
study.  Education  for  Practical  Nursing,  1960,  conducted 
by  the  National  League  forllurt.ing  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Education  and  Public  Health  Service, 
reports  about  your  programs  reflected  largely  that  which 
was  reported  to  State  Boards  of  Nulling,  Schools  did 
not  report  changes  in  their  curriculum  so  they  sent  us 
the  usual  breakdown  of  l6  weeks  of  theory  and  32  weeks 
of  work  experience.  Schools  of  practical  nursing  are 
working  together  with  their  state  boards  for  nro’sing  to 
develop  the  kinds  of  standards  under  which  qtiallty  pro- 
grams can  grow  and  flourish.  These  standards  should  mske 
it  clear  that  the  practical  nurse  is  not  being  prepared 
to  do  medical  nursing  or  surgical  nursing  but  to  function 
as  a generalist  in  direot  care  of  patients  in  all  settings. 

• Care  of  the  geriatric  patient  in  other  settings.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  geriatric  patient 
who  is  having  major  surgery,  and  the  adult  patient  who 
is  having  major  surgery,  Tte  care  of  the  geriatric 
patients  in  homes  for  the  aging,  psychiatric  hospitals, 
and  in  their  own  homes  presents  different  problems  for 
students.  Vocational  nursing  educators  need  to  change 
their  attitudes  toward  teaching  care  of  people  in  places 
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other  than  general  hospitals.  First,  find  out  the  facts. 

What  do  the  agencies  provide  to  enrich  the  experiences  of 
our  students, 

• Bistructional  material  is  too  much  disease-oriented. 

We  need  to  prepare  material  for  our  students  that  will 
focus  on  nursing  the  patient,  Dorothea  Orem  and  Neva 
Stevenson  are  preparing  a series  of  four  textbooks 
based  on  the  Guides,  McGraw-Hill  will  be  the  publisher, 

Vivian  Culver  is  revising  her  textbook  with  the  Awybaele 
on  learning  to  nurse. 

Vocational  nursing  education  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  passed  through 
several  st^es  - it  began  to  emerge  in  the  lO's,  it  went  throu^  rapid  organ- 
isat^n  and  e3q>ansion  in  the  50*s,  and  in  the  60's  we  might  say  it  is  approaching 
maturity.  We  have  had  many  characterizations  of  what  the  60»s  are  going  to  be. 
They  can  be  the  soaring  60's,  or  the  sad  60's,  for  vocational  nurse  education. 

It  ^en(U  on  the  ability  of  vocational  nurse  educators  to  broiulen  their  out- 
loCk,  to  develop  the  type  of  program  that  will  produce  a woricer  needed  in 
conm^ty  health  services.  It  certainly  must  be  the  type  of  program  that  win 
CTOtinue  to  strive  for  excellence  in  all  aspects  of  vocational  nurse  educa- 
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CffiNERAL  SESSION 


Tuesday  Morning  - April  9,  1963 
TOPIC:  SEIECTIOH  OP  STUDENTS 


PANEL  ICHEERS: 

Lena  Vieintainer,  Sacramento  City  College,  Chairman 
Belva  Olsen,  Qalileo  Adult  School 
Alice  Qreenough,  Conpton  College 
Lillian  Auiler,  Cerritos  College 


Belra  Olsen,  R*N»,  Coordinator 

Tocational  Nurse  Education 

Galileo  Adult  School 

After  yesterday's  meeting  I began  thixdclng  about  our  commitment  as  a panel* 
There  seem  to  be  two  questions:  first,  who  is  the  person  Who  is  going  to  do 
vocational  nursing;  and  second,  what  is  vocational  nursing?  ^^n  I looked  at 
the  attractive  cover  for  our  workshop  inogram  with  the  dedication,  "The  Pursuit 
of  Excellence  in  Patient  Care,"  a long«forgotten  line  trm  Shakespeare  slipped 
into  ny  mind*  The  quotaUon  is,  "So  tender  over  his  occasions*"  I thiidc  that 
the  dedication,  "the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  patient  care,"  and  the  quotation 
are  related*  Life  is  a series  of  occasiors;  aiul  how  true  it  is  that  a nurse 
is  needed  who  can  be  "so  tender  over  these  occasions*" 

Yesterday,  when  Mr*  Smith  was  setting  down  the  factors  that  would  insure 
the  CKcellence  of  patient  care'— and  he  said  that  all  of  these  factors  had  to 
be  present  or  we  would  not  have  excellence '•it  occurred  to  me,  too,  that  some 
times  we  deduce  that  the  person  who  can  conceptualise  is  also  a warm  and  eon> 
passionate  person*  This  is  not  always  trie* 

Yesterday,  too.  Hiss  Powers  emphasized  that  the  nost<>raised  question  today 
is,  "What  Is  Nursing?"  I remember  that  one  time  when  I was  a student-nurse, 

I was  looking  through  a book  of  writings  by  Florence  Nlghtixrgale*  One  of  the 
cluq>ters  was  entitled,  "What  a Nurse  Is  to  Do*"  The  first  paragraph  of  that 
chapter  was  a single  sentence,  unadorned  and  uns-pported*  Ihe  sentence  was, 

"A  nurse  is  first  to  nurse*"  Maybe  we  are  still  trying  to  find  out  what  nurs- 
ing is*  H^Qrbe  we  can't  defiiw  it  too  clearly* 

Today,  in  our  modem  hospitals,  we  find  that  even  with  all  the  education 
and  all  the  comsunieation  between  people,  there  are  areas  in  which  there  are 
ndsunderstandings  and  sonstlmes  even  dilemma*  But  in  spite  of  all  these  odds, 

I have  known  not  only  registered  nurses  but  also  vccational  nurses  who  have 
been  able  to  give  creative  nurs'.ng  care* 

Our  society,  as  we  all  know,  is  becoming  very  complex  and  very  dependent 
upon  technology*  We  are  setting  our  standards  high,  and  are  looking  for  test 


scores,  grades,  and  reading  ability  to  predict  success.  I recall  an  article 
vritten  ^ Dr.  Fred  Willhelns,  who  said,  "We  seem  to  be  conducting  a national 
canpalgn  for  exclusiveness,  but  will  this  get  us  enough  highly  trained  people? 
There  is  a core  of  Indeteridnacy  in  people  because  we  know  that  we  can't 
measure  and  come  with  answers  about  people  as  we  do  about  things,  and  as 
freely,  so  there  is  a large  unexplored,  sort  of  no-man's  land.  In  trying  to 
assess  human  nature." 

In  the  selection  of  students,  with  which  our  panel  is  charged,  we  attmpt 
to  study  the  individual  in  three  areas.  First,  in  the  assessment  of  ddllsj 
second,  in  the  description  of  behavior  or  personality  (or  however  we  want  to 
term  this  area);  and  in  the  third,  experience,  hone  life,  health,  etc.  We 
know,  too,  that  there  are  many  factors  that  make  for  success— such  as  ability, 
previous  achievement,  and  a very  tantalising  thing  called  mtivation.  If  we 
ever  arrive  at  what  motivation  is,  we  probably  would  have  ilie  answer  to  a lot 
of  questions.  As  yet,  we  have  no  yardstick  for  the  measurement  of  motivation. 

I am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  experience  being  with  students  of  high  ablllly 
who  haven't  succeeded,  and  having  been  with  students  of  lower  ability  who  have 
succeeded. 

I represent  Galileo  Adult  School,  San  Francisco.  Perhsps  it  might  be  well 
to  tell  briefly  about  our  program.  V/e  were  established  In  19h8.  We  have 
graduated  about  1100  people  from  the  program.  Our  student  population  is  a 
very  cosmopolitan  one.  Our  first  class  entered  in  19li8,  and  was  C(»|>08ed  of 
19  women.  The  youngest  was  around  $0  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  was  about 
63.  In  19$3f  when  we  did  a foUow-i;p  study  of  our  graduates,  we  found  that  the 
average  age  at  that  time  was  Ul.6  years.  About  U years  ago,  we  discovered 
that  our  students  were  getting  younger;  the  average  at  that  time  was  31  years. 

I have  just  looked  over  the  ages  of  the  students  now  enrolled,  and  in  we 
class  the  average  age  is  2$,  in  another  class  29,  and  still  another  class 
29.U  years.  So,  our  students  are  getting  younger.  We  enroll  both  women  stu- 
dents and  men  students.  The  numbers  of  men  that  we  have  in  the  program  are 
few,  so  they  represent  a minoilty.  I suppose  our  students  are  much  like  stu- 
dents in  other  programs. 

Our  age  for  admission  Is  from  I8  to  $0,  so  we  say,  but  should  we  meet  a 
person  over  S>0,  who  seems  to  be  a very  desirable  applicant,  we  do  admit  her, 
or  him.  We  require  many  of  the  requirements  that  aU  the  schools  ask  for. 

High  school  graduation  is  required;  but  we  do  admit  people  who  score  well  on 
our  entrance  test.  We  also  try  to  assess  a very  elusive  quality:  Why  do 
people  want  to  become  nurses?  At  one  time  we  did  a follow-up  stuo^  trying 
to  determine  why  people  enter  vocational  nursing,  and  the  results  conpared 
very  closely  with  the  follow-up  study  that  was  done  on  graduate  registered 
nurses.  In  that  vocational  nurses  want  to  take  care  of  people,  that  they  are 
interested  in  people.  We  had  thought,  prior  to  that  study,  that  our  students 
were  vocationally  oriented,  but  we  fom^  out  differently. 

Our  selection  of  students  for  vocational  nurse  education  at  Qalileo  Adult 
School  is  an  ongoing  process,  a continuous  process,  a process  that  has  Its 
roots  firmly  embedded  in  the  recruitment  program.  I say  this  because  we  have 
a very  vigorous  recruitment  program.  VJe  enjoy  a very  Idgh  degree  of 
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co-operation  and  assistance  from  radio,  television,  and  the  press.  We  always 
try  to  keep  these  doors  wide  open  so  that  we  are  able  in  a general  way  to  let 
the  public  know  what  the  requirements  are  for  vocational  nursing.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  telephone  calls,  I would  say  that  there  is  a tremendous 
amount  of  interest  in  vocational  nursing.  Our  office  staff  is  aware  of  the 
requirements  for  vocational  nursing  so  that  they  are  able  to  answer  questions 
intelligently  on  the  phone.  We  do  very  little  by  mail.  We  have  a few  letters, 
but  many  of  our  contacts  are  face-to-face  contacts.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  try  to  recruit  students  is  through  our  student  group.  Our  teachers  are 
charged  with  this  eomroitroent.  V/e  try  to  keep  the  students  informed  about  the 
program  and  the  needs  of  the  program,  so  they  come  vqp  every  now  and  then  with 
the  question,  ’'Is  it  time  now  for  us  to  get  some  more  people  interested?" 

We  find  that  this  is  a magical  way  to  bring  new  students  into  the  program. 

Getting  back  to  the  mechanics  of  the  selection  of  students— we  use  several 
devices:  testing,  the  written  application,  the  high  school  transcript,  inter- 
viewing, physical  examination.  The  test  that  we  use  is  the  Califonda  Achieve- 
ment Test.  Since  we  are  in  public  education,  we  feel  that  all  people  who  are 
interested  may  be  tested.  However,  wo  do  try  to  point  out  that  certain 
qualifications  are  essential  in  order  to  bo  enrolled  in  the  program.  This, 
as  I mentioned  before,  is  done  through  our  recruitment  program.  Testing  is 
done  by  our  counselors.  Applicants  who  make  the  highest  scores  on  the  test 
are  intei^ewed  and  make  written  appllov*tion.  Our  testing  program  is  an 
almost  continuous  one,  because  we  do  admit  two  classes  a year,  and  we  have 
found  that  in  order  to  admit  a class  of  ^0,  we  have  to  test  from  300  to  500 
people.  After  the  test  scores  have  been  obtained,  we  have  a pool  of  potential 
students  with  high  scores.  We  mal:e  contact  with  them  and  have  them  come  in 
and  make  written  appUeaUon.  Our  {^plication  is  a 3-page  application,  rather 
lengthy,  but  we  feel  that  it  serves  a purpose.  On  one  of  the  pages,  we 
request  that  the  student  answer  a number  of  open-ended  questions,  and  in  this 
way  we  get  a bit  of  information  about  he:^  philosophy  and  about  wty  she  wants 
to  come  into  nursing,  and  it  gives  a clue  once  in  a while  to  her  personality. 

On  the  written  application  is  a page  that  requires  the  student  to  write  an 
entire  page  and  here  again,  we  feel  that  it  serves  a purpose  in  that  a prospec- 
tive student  must  be  literate  and  able  to  handle  language  skillfully.  She 
must  have  the  potential  to  learn  the  new  language  that  nursing  will  present 
to  her,  I am  not  too  sure  about  the  validity  of  this  page  of  writing,  but  we 
do  feel  that  it  gives  us  an  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  student  is  able  to 
put  down  on  paper  some  ideas  and  to  e3q>ress  them  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  high  school  transcript  is  evaluated  by  our  counselors.  We  require  at 
least  average  grades. 

The  interview— the  next  step— if  done  properly,  can  give  us  a lot  of 
information.  The  interview  must  be  a purposeful  one  and  must  have  goals,  and 
it  must  be  such  that  it  gives  the  applicant  time  to  talk  so  that  we  get  sons 
in?)ression  about  her  own  philosophy— her  own  personality.  During  the  inter- 
view, there  are  a lot  of  things  we  can  check— for  exanple,  height  and  weight, 
mannerisms,  the  mechanics  of  the  applicant.  During  the  interview,  we  give  a 
lot  of  information  about  the  program  that  is  pertinent  to  the  prospective 
student  and  her  needs.  We  can  get  a lot  of  information  from  her. 
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Another  asoect  of  the  selection  program  Is  the  physical  exandnatloiu 
student  is  responsible  for  her  own  examination,  performed  by  her  own  physician, 
the  report  of  the  examination  being  forwarded  to  us. 

Even  with  our  recruitment  and  with  our  program  of  selwtion,  ttjew 
still  many  problems  to  be  resolved,  feel  that  counselljig 
in  high  school  would  be  helpful  in  the  adjustment 
spend  TOre  time  in  orientation  for  the  prospective  student, 
rate  for  the  program  would  be  lot-?er,  because  the  student  wants  from 

understanding  of  what  nursing  is,  what  is  ®5«®*®J.f 

nursing.  If  we  could  have  closer  communication  with  t^e  hospital,  w wuid 
know  more  concretely  what  the  enployment  situation  holds  for  this  • 


Alice  Greenough,  Director 
Vocational  Nursing  Program 
Compton  College 

When  taking  a course  in  public  speaki^,  I learned 
that  all  good  speakers  entertain  their  audiences  for  a few  minutes  re 

starting  the  main  topic.  Although  I do  not  claim  to  be  J e^d  ^ 

hope  to  at  least  entertain  you  for  a few  moments  with  a stoiy  appropria 
for  the  occasion. 

A priest,  a rabbi,  and  a minister  were  out  fishing  in  a r^at,  t^  dy 
was  waSm  and  the  fish  lazy  - time  dracged.  Eventually  the  rabbi 
bait  so  he  said,  "I  think  I will  go  to  the  show  and  get  now  b^ 

To  the  priest*  3 araazeinent  he  stepped  out  onto  the  water  and  wallcM 
ashore,  returning  in  a short  while  with  the  bait  by  tte  ®®»® 
half  an  hour  the  minister  decided  to  go  for  a walk  ^ 
of  the  boat  and  crossed  the  water  to  the  shore  and  back  without  misnap.  to 
priest  looked  at  them  thoughtfully,  "I  have  as  mart  faith  as  th^ 
mused,  "but  I have  never  walked  on  the  water  - I believe  I»U  tiy. 
he  stepped  out  onto  the  water  and  immediately  sank  to  the  botto^  jne 
ministerand  the  rabbi  quickly  pulled  him  back  into  the  bwt  a^  dried  him 
off.  A second  time  the  priest  attempted  to  walk  across  ® 

second  time  sank  to  the  bottom.  Again  the  minister  rabbi  pulled  ^ into 
the  boat,  coughing  and  choking.  When  the  rabbi  and  Master  saw  J^®®® 
preparing  for  a third  try,  the  rabbi  said  to  the  minister,  "shall  we  tell 
him  where  the  stones  are?" 

I come  from  Compton  College,  where  the  Vocattonal  Nurs^  ''J® 

started  in  September,  1952,  and  it  has  progressed  in  ^proxlmately  the  same 
^anwpr  as  the  One  described  by  Mrs. Olsen. 

The  average  age  of  the  vocational  nurse  students  is  getting  progresrively 
lower.  In  1955  the  average  age  at  Compton  was  38  years j in  1961,  when  last 
checked,  it  was  31.5}  and  this  year  there  are  many  more  students  in  the  below 

twenty  groi^. 

The  Compton  College  Program  has  been  quite  successful  - 90^  of  the 
uates  are  successfully  ewployed  in  various  types  of  nursing  positions.  There 
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has  been  less  than  % failures  on  the  State  Board  Examinations  during  the 
eonplete  time  of  the  existence  of  the  program. 

In  considering  the  selection  of  students,  the  nursing  faculty  at  Coq>ton 
College  felt  that  the  first  consideration  should  be  a realistic  image  identi- 
fication of  a successful  vocational  nurse  graduate.  The  results  of  various 
surveys  which  have  been  conpleted  in  the  C^ton  area  have  been  used  to  picture 
the  type  of  person  who  is  successful  in  vocational  nursing.  She  should,  of 
necessity,  have  good  plysical  and  mental  health  and  practice  good  personal 
hygiene.  The  applicant  must  have  enthusiasm  and  energy  - nothing  is  more 
annoying  than  an  applicant  who  rests  on  the  dedc  while  being  interviewed. 

Also,  she  must  have  maturity,  manual  dexterity,  communicative  skills,  discrs- 
tirn,  and  the  ability  to  apply  the  concept  of  the  transfer  of  learning.  These 
attributes  are  considered  of  prime  importance  but  are  not  necessarily  listed 
in  order  of  importance. 

Although  much  progress  has  been  made,  continued  woik;  is  necessary  to 
improve  the  selection  procedures.  The  program  at  Compton  College,  as  in  other 
programs,  needs  inprovement  in  the  job  of  selection,  otherwise  the  attrition 
rate  would  be  below  the  existing  30^  rate. 

The  following  are  devices  which  have  proved  to  be  more  successful  in  our 
selection  program: 

1*  Bach  student  must  have  a complete  physical  examination  and 
report  must  be  sent  to  the  school  nurse  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  school.  This  examination  is  done  by  the 
aiplioant's  personal  physician  - we  have  found  this  to  be 
adequate  in  most  cases. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  take  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Ability 
Test  and  the  Illinois  Reading  Test.  These  tests  are  scored 
and  the  results  are  made  available  to  the  nursing  faculty 
by  the  counseling  department  before  the  applicant's  personal 
interview. 

3.  Immediately  following  the  tests,  one  of  the  nursing  faculty 

; meets  with  the  groip  of  applicants  and  has  an  Ixiformative 

- ' discussion  with  then  regaining  this  particular  program. 

Points  of  discussion  are:  the  length  of  the  course,  the 
daily  schedule,  the  cost  of  uniforms,  textbooks,  equip- 
ment, student  body  fee|  in  addition  they  are  told  the  number 
and  length  of  vacations  and  holidays,  the  grade  point 
average  which  must  be  maintained,  and  the  scheduling  of 
personal  interviews. 

Each  student  has  a personal  interview  with  the  director 
of  the  program  at  midterm  and  end  of  the  first  semester, 
and  midterm  in  the  second  semester.  At  these  times  the 
student  is  complimented  or  constructively  critized  con- 
cerning her  progress,  and  if  necessary  counselled  into 
some  other  field.  Each  student  has  the  privilege  of  making 
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an  appointment  with  the  director  or  any  instructor  when 
she  feels  that  she  needs  assistance. 

li.  Each  applicant  is  interviewed  by  a nurse  faculty  member 
who  uses  a specific  form  for  the  interview.  This  insures 
a degree  of  uniformity  in  the  information  which  is  com- 
piled on  each  applicant. 

The  interviewing  nurse  must  keep  the  following  in  mind: 

a.  She  should  be  familiar  with  the  information  submitted 
by  the  applicant  when  applying. 

b.  In  the  Interest  of  expediency,  she  should  have  the 
admission  test  score  recorded  on  the  applicant's 
interview  sheet  in  advance. 

c.  Host  important  of  all  is  extreme  privacy  for  the 
inteniew.  All  unnecessary  interruptions  are  dis- 
couraged. The  applicant  is  more  at  ease  and  the 
interviewer  does  a better  job  if  each  applicant  has 
her  undivided  attention. 

d.  The  interviewer  should  attempt  to  establish  rapport 
with  the  applicant  early  in  the  interview.  A point 
of  departure  may  be  discussion  of  children  or  grand- 
children; with  younger  students,  the  activities  of 
the  high  school. 

e.  The  interviewer  should  evidence  genuine  interest  in 
each  applicant.  The  interviewer  should  allow  time 
for  the  exchange  of  all  pertinent  infoxnatlon  and 
the  interview  shooLd  be  graciously  terminated  before 
it  becomes  repetitious. 

The  Intei^ewer  uses  a check  list  so  the  information  collected 
is  uniform  and  complete.  The  following  points  are  considered: 

a.  Observation  of  the  Applicant: 

(1)  Appearance  in  general  - neatness  as  to  hair, 
nails,  and  make-up,  cleanliness  and  appropriaue- 
ness  of  dress  and  shoes,  poise  and  composure. 

(2)  General  appearance  of  health  - clear  skin,  bright 
eyes,  nor^  weight,  and  good  posture. 

(3)  Communication  skills  - good  enunciation  and 
sentence  structure,  understandii^  and  following 
of  instructions,  attention  to  and  Interest  in 
discussion. 
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(ii)  Courtesy  - Concept  of  ethics  and  understanding 
of  common  courtesies* 

(5)  Incentive  •>  Reason  for  choice  of  program,  and 
Interest  In  service.  Two  types  of  applicants 
are  prevalent;  first,  those  who  are  interested 
In  people  and  need  to  achieve  In  an  area  where 
employment  Is  assured  because  of  personal  respon> 
slbllltles  or  family  need,  and)  second,  those 
who  say  they  have  no  thought  of  self  and  will 
only  be  happy  giving  to  others  are  usually  not 
honest  but  are  giving  Up  service  to  what  they 
think  the  Inter^ewer  wants  to  hear  - this  shows 
Insincerity  which  has  no  place  in  nursing. 

(6)  The  applicant's  concept  of  vocational  nursing  - 
Understanding  of  the  patlent>centered  irole  of  the 
vocational  nurse.  Knowledge  that  her  role  Is  one 
of  service  to  the  sick  and  not  self-promotion  end 
self-interest. 

(7)  An  applicant's  emotional  stability  - Knowledge  of 
personal  conflicts  should  be  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Interviewer.  Personal  distractions  such  as 
imminent  divorce  or  marriage  should  be  resolved 
before  she  considers  entering  this  new  field. 

On  the  other  hand  those  from  happy  homes  who  have 
accepted  responsibilities  and  are  planning  for  a 
better  way  of  life  should  be  encourftged. 

Unmarried  girls,  looking  for  husbands,  should  be 
counseled  into  engineering  or  atrimAi  hosbandiy, 
as  the  vocational  nursing  program  Is  not  a 
matrimonial  bureau* 

b.  Financial  Responsibilities 

Economle  security  for  the  year  Is  essential.  Because 
of  the  density  and  brevity  of  the  course,  working  stu- 
dents do  not  achieve  well.  It  Is  preferable  to  wort:  a 
year  and  save  the  necessaiy  funds  before  making  applica- 
tion. 

c.  Recommendations 

Three  recommendations  are  required  - one  from  each  of 
the  following;  an  employer,  a minister,  a teacher,  or 
some  other  responsible  person.  The  recononendatlons 
are  primarily  concerned  with  stability  of  work  habits, 
emotional  stability,  responsibility,  and  good  moral 
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character.  For  the  most  part,  people  give  a fair 
evaluation  of  anyone  >ihom  they  recommend* 

d.  Achievement  in  High  School  « or  Tenth  Grade  EquivaleiKy 

Applicants  must  have  transcripts  of  their  high  school 
grades  on  file  before  applications  are  processed* 

J^jplicants  must  have  a tenth  grade  education  or  take 
the  Tenth  Grade  Equivalency  Test  iMch  is  administered 
by  the  college  about  three  weeks  before  registration 
for  each  semester* 

The  selection  program  at  Conpton  College  is  started  in  April  for  tbs 
September  class*  The  Admission  Test  dates  are  scheduled  at  two-week  intervals 
for  eight  to  ten  sessions*  Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  are 
tested  and  interviewed  for  a class  of  forty-five  students*  All  a^lieation 
forms,  test  results  and  high  school  records  are  used  to  detemdns  the  best 
applicants  for  the  program*  These  people  are  notified  In  writing  about  two 
weeks  before  registration*  This  notification  includes  all  registration  informa- 
tion* Rejected  applicants  with  potential  are  advised  to  take  courses  in 
remedial  reading,  English,  aritl^tic,  or  psychology  before  re-applying  for 
the  program*  This  may  be  necessary  where  an  applicant  has  been  out  of  school 
for  a number  of  years.  In  most  cases  the  applicant  is  very  willing  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  interest  shown* 

In  conclusion,  the  necessity  of  a standard  screening  process  roust  be  of 
constant  concern  so  that  each  applicant  feels  that  she  has  had  equal  opportunity* 
There  should  be  no  question  of  personal  feeling  or  discrimination*  Each  person 
should  go  through  the  same  procedure  and  receive  her  answer  in  the  sans  manner* 

A letter  of  acceptance  or  rejection  (aceroipanied  by  suggestions  of  other  fields 
where  she  might  be  better  qualified)  from  the  counseling  office,  should 
acquaint  her  of  her  status* 

Every  effort  to  correct  the  erroneous  conception  that  vocational  nursing 
is  a melting  pot  should  be  made*  Nursing  at  any  level  has  the  attributes  of 
a profession  and  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  qualities  should  be 
apparent  before  counseling  to  that  field  is  undertaken* 


liUlan  Auiler 

Director  of  Nursing  Education 
Cerritos  College 


I represent  Cerritos  College  and  our  program  started  in  1959*  No  were  most 
fortunate  in  many  ways  in  that  we  didn't  have  to  do  as  so  many  of  you  have  had 
to  do,  to  revise  and  change  your  program*  We  were  fortunate  (perhaps  we  shotdd 
put  that  in  quotes)  in  starting  out  without  anything  to  work  with*  I am  sure 
most  of  you  know  there  were  many,  many  mistakes  to  be  made  - and  I don't  think 
we  missed  many,  but  from  mistakes  you  learn,  and  we  have  had  the  patient- 
centered  approach  at  Cerritos  and  feel  it  is  working  very  fine* 


Miss  Greenough  brought  you  a story  - I didn't.  I was  talking  ths  other 
night  to  an  adult  class  and  when  the  discussion  was  opened  it  seeasd  that  those 
of  us  who  have  the  title  of  nurse  also  have  the  Job  of  listening  - allowing 
people  to  relieve  themselves  of  certain  frustrations.  Everyone  told  of  when 
she  was  a patient  and  of  this  and  that  hsqppening  (this  waa  a class  of  medical 
office  receptionists)  and  of  the  things  that  shouldn't  have  been  done.  One 
lady  got  and  said  that  when  she  was  a patient^  "Whjj  do  you  know  that  the 
nurse  bold  an  obscene  story."  I said,  "She  was  entirely  out  of  line  - she 
should  have  let  you  tell  it."  I probably  didn't  relieve  her  of  much  of  h;.r 
hostility  but  I got  rid  of  a little  of  mine. 

Regarding  the  selection  of  students,  our  counselors  at  Cerritos  do  the 
test  scoring  of  the  Otis  test  and  they  tell  us  whether  the  student  has  the 
ability  to  do  ordinary  reading  and  writing.  (One  of  the  test  questions  is, 
"Which  is  a firmer  substance,  ice  or  rubber?"  This  makes  the  student  think  a 
little  bit.) 


What  is  the  criteria  which,  I am  sure,  most  of  us  want  to  use  in  selecting 
students?  One  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  know  is,  "What  made  this  student 
choose  vocational  nursing?"  As  Miss  Greenough  said,  and  I heartily  agree,  if 
it  is  someone  who  wants  to  pat  a fevered  brow  or  give  her  "all"  to  nursing,  I 
say  it  is  a lot  of  nonsense  because  she  would  soon  bum  herself  out.  Maybe 
these  are  her  goals,  or  maybe  she  thinks  they  are,  but  every  one  of  you  sitting 
here  knows  there  is  a lot  more  to  being  a nurse  than  tender,  loving  care.  I 
think  you  are  fooling  yourself,  and  perhaps  the  j^tient  too,  if  you  don't  know 
viiien  tender,  loving  care  needs  to  be  stopped  and  the  patient  returned  to  hie 
independence.  If  you  make  every  patient  you  have  dependent  upon  you,  because 
you  are  sc  nice,  before  long  you  are  going  to  leave  your  Job  because  you  are 
conpletejy  exhausted.  You  can't  give  nurring  care,  good  nursing  care,  to  all 
^ soing  to  wait  on  them  hand  &foot  and  not  recognize 

the  difference  between  good  nursing  care  and  tender,  loving  care.  There  is  a 
need  for  both,  and  there  is  a need  to  know  when  to  stop,  and  when  to  use  ev 
one.  I think  as  we  look  at  the  prospective  students  and  listen  to  them  talk, 
these  ^ the  things  we  need  to  be  thinking.  I think  every  nurse,  if  she  is 
going  to  be  a real  nurse,  needs  a backbone  of  steel  because  I don't 
nursing  is  easy.  I think  it  is  the  most  wonderful  Job  in  the  world  and  the 
rewards  are  great,  but  I think  you  have  to  have  nerve  and  I think  you  need  Just 
plain  fortitude  in  order  to  take  care  of  patients  the  way  they  should  be  taken 
of.  I"  they  have  to  turn,  they  need  to  be  turned  - you  know  this.  The 
patients  with  lung  surgery  certainly  need  to  take  deep  breaths  - it  hurts,  and 
it  hurts  like  the  dickens.  You  need  to  appreciate  this,  but  you  still  need  to 
get  across  to  the  patient  that  this  is  most  iiq)ortant.  When  you  , look  at  the 
pmspctive  student  you  should  be  thinking  - is  this  the  kind  of  person, 
whether  she  be  18  or  whether  she  be  6o,  who  can  do  a proper  Job  in  nursing? 
Thii*  along  these  lines  - what  made  her  want  to  become  a vocational  nurse? 

3 Miss  Gmenough  said,  if  it  is  to  provide  an  education,  independence  for 
ttem  in  the  future,  I think  this  is  a very  worthwhile  goal.  For  the  young 
student,  if  this  is  a neans  for  going  on  to  more  education,  certainly  this  is 
good.  If  ttey  ^ trying  to  improve  themselves  they  will  also  be  helping  the 
patient  - this  I feel  very  sincere  about.  ^ ^ 
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We  do  not  080  references  • I think  the  person  who  woold  ohk  for  s refsr- 
enee  froa  soneone  who  woold  not  glTs  a good  refennce  Is  either  nalwoj  or 
oertainly  doesn't  have  noch  foresight,  as  references  are  biased.  So,  wtet  good 
art  references? 

Of  the  problems  that  we  eneoonter  at  Cerritos,  I think  the  btggsst  problem 
is  selecting  the  stodents  on  a "first  cons"  basis.  To  date,  aagrwa7,  we  haws 
the  feeling  that  the  poUoj  of  Cerritos  is  to  take  the  people  as  their  nwsr  go 
down  on  the  list  and  as  their  test  scores  are  reported.  Ws  had  a longer  list  of 
stodents  Whom  we  eoold  not  take  sometimes  altboogh  there  was  great  posslbilltif 
of  their  being  noch  more  successfol.  The  sad  part  is  that  we  keep  a "less^ 
person  three-foorths  of  a term  when  som  one  else  could  have  need  it  all  to 
better  advantage. 

About  the  young  sttutonts  of  todi^r  - another  problem  is  the  social  pro#ot$on. 
I dm't  know  whether  any  of  you  have  felt  this  or  not  but  I have  youngsters  in 
high  school  and  an  rathw  close  to  it.  Because  the  students  pass  chronolog- 
ically from  year  to  year,  I do  not  feel  it  is  right  to  pass  ^em  and  give  them 
a diploma.  Certainly  th^  are  getting  older  and  need  to  get  out  of  high  sohogl, 
thin  is  true,  but  somehow  there  needs  to  be  learning  gear^  to  their  interests. 
Th^  come  to  us  with  a diploma  « hers  they  are,  high  school  graduates,  they 
nsaaged  to  read  and  write  but  real  teaching  didn't  rub  off  very  mush.  This,  1 
feel,  is  the  difficult  person  to  Judge  - usually  she  has  a very  good  appearance 
and  has  all  the  right  answers.  This  kind  of  a student  who  has  gotten  by  for 
four  years  can  certainly  get  by  an  interview,  has  "pat"  answers,  reasonable 
desires,  has  interest  glowing  in  her  face,  and  after  two  mratbs  you  are  hit 
full  force  with  the  fact  it  is  shallow,  there  isn't  anything  there  and  this, 

^ !•  * very  big  problem.  Some  of  the  students,  the  younger  ones,  have, 

all  ^ir  lives,  perbps,  played  with  dolls  and  have  wnted  to  be  a nurse.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  they  think  a nurse  is  - what  is  nursing.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  we  will  pretty  much  influence  them,  we  hope,  with  what  we  tHi* 
nursing  is.  But,  I would  like  to  know  what  tb^  really  think,  what  they 
want  from  nursing.  The  person  who  wants  some^ng  from  nursing  other  than 
Ijproving  herself,  or  bettering  herself,  I,  too,  think  should  go  into  another 
program. 

I wo^d  like  to  ocmgratulate  every  one  of  you  for  being  here  because  I 
believe  we  have  the  opportunity  to  better  mankind  more  than  aiy  other  groop  of 
people  because  our  students  do  real  bedside  nursing,  and  I am  sure  you 
that  this  is  a far  cry  from  a bed  bath  and  procedures.  Skills  can  be  taught  - 
a bed  bath  can  be  taught  within  a month.  Vfe  put  our  students  on  the  floor, 

^vlng  complete  baths  the  second  we^,  in  fact  they  are  on  the  floor  the  second 
^ the  course  doing  a few  odd  Jobs  - getting  adjusted.  Ify  ultimate  goal  In 
teaching  is  to  teach  the  student  to  ispart  trust,  faith,  and  secoriiy.  If  the 
student  didn't  even  touch  the  patient  - didn't  give  him  a pill  - didn't  even 
^ve  h^  a drink  of  water,  but  could  still  make  the  patient  feel  he  had  the 
best  of  care  because  someone  cared,  someone  was  looking  after  him  - if  the 
student  can  ii^iart  this  kind  of  faith,  then  I thixik  we  are  doing  a real  good 
Job  in  teaching. 
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lana  Vlslntainer»  R»N« 

Directory  Vocational  Norse  Education 

Saeraaento  City  College 

We  certainly  hare  a very  fine  panel  - I don't  know  that  I have  very  ■neh  to 
add.  I nay  tell  you  a little  bit  about  the  program  at  Saeraaento  City  Collage. 

We  started  our  prograa  in  1953  «nd  as  far  as  the  techaiquoff  used  in  selae- 
tion,  usually  a phone  call  cr  a letter  of  inquiry  is  the  beginningy  then  a 
persMul  interview  with  the  Directory  the  Associate  Directory  or  any  aeaber  of 
the  faculty.  Aetuallyy  they  all  assist  and  can  do  this.  We  feel  the  interview 
is  vexyy  very  iaportant  so  wo  can  explain  the  total  prograa  to  the  prospective 
student.  Of  course  when  she  comes  to  js  she  is  rather  nervous.  It  is  always 
interesting  that  many  adcy  "Do  I have  to  take  chemistry?"  When  we  say  "NOy"  It 
seeas  they  have  1.  aade.  They  relax  and  will  tell  us  aiqrthing  we  want  to  know. 

It  is  iaportant  for  the  students  to  know  the  length  of  the  prograny  the 
hours  they  will  be  awsy  from  - this  should  include  their  travel  tlasy  whi^ 
they  will  have  their  vacationy  the  cost  of  the  prograwy  how  classes  azw  set  u^-; 
the  classes  in  theory  and  clinical  practice,  and  finances.  It  is  very  iiq>or« 
tant  to  know  whether  or  not  the  stu^nt  plaM  to  work  while  she  is  in  the  pro- 
gram.  We  have  found  that  this  presents  many  problems  and  we  really  don't 
encourage  the  student  to  work.  Still,  we  encourage  or  discourage  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  because  we  have  found  that  certain  things  happen  if  the  student 
is  trying  to  do  too  much.  We  know  that  she  has  a heavy  selwidole.  Her  nec- 
essity for  study  usually  has  two  pitfalls:  her  grades  fall  or  her  health  Is 
Involved.  In  addition,  students  should  know  that  they  must  be  citisens. 

When  they  oonplete  ttie  program  they  will  be  able  to  take  their  State  Board 
exaaination  and  be  licensed.  Further,  students  are  always  interested  in  e»- 
ployasnt  after  graduation.  We  inform  our  new  students  that  they  will  be  with 
other  students  of  various  backgrounds  and  ages.  As  you  have  heard  the  other 
panel  members  mention,  and  as  you  all  know,  our  students  range  from  17  to  50 
years  and  their  different  ages,  educational  backgrounds,  and  experiences 
mean  that  the  only  connon  factor  here  is  that  most  of  them  are  wonen. 

I think  it  is  inportant  that  the  student  know  what  her  goal  is,  what  she 
wants  to  do.  If  she  is  interested  in  being  a registered  nurse,  we  have  the 
two-year  program  at  the  college.  Many  of  the  applicants  want  to  be  registered 
nurses,  but  maybe  she  will  register  in  this  prograa  first.  This  possibly  is 
good.  However,  we  feel  if  she  wants  to  be  a registered  nurse,  she  should  take 
some  general  education.  If  she  needs  her  chemistry  to  go  to  junior  college, 
she  can  get  her  chemistzy  in  one  semester  and  then  become  a registered  nurse. 

We  also  have  a baccalaureate  degree  prograa  in  Sacramento  at  the  State  College, 
and  many  students  may  want  to  teach.  They  are  able  to  go  into  this  program, 
and  we  encourage  them.  If  we  encourage  them  to  go  into  your  program  instead, 
chances  are  you  would  lose  them  anywiy.  So,  I think  it  is  important  to  talk  to 
the  student  and  find  out  what  her  go^  are.  If  the  candidate  is  25  or  under, 
at  City  College  she  is  required  to  have  a high  school  diploma  - however,  if  she 
is  25  or  over,  tenth  grade  qualifies  her  by  law. 
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We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  Dr*  George  Kiniberi  formerly  the  Dean  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  City  College,  on  our  staff.  He  wrote  two  volumes  and  did  his 
doctorate  on  junior  colleges.  He  established  a grading  key  for  us  that  has 
been  very  reliable.  It  was  actually  set  i;?)  on  the  equivalency  basis  to  help 
the  student  who  didn't  complete  tent>  ' 'ide  to  take  an  examination  and  qualify 
by  equivalency*  We  have  found  that  he  candidate  scores  within  the  range 
set  by  Dr,  Kimber,  especially  in  reaaxnfc,  she  has  a good  chance  for  success  in 
theory.  This  Calif c^a  Achievement  Test  tests  reading,  arithmetie,  and 
language*  It  is  rather  interesting  that  one  of  the  points  he  has  established 
concerns  how  long  the  student  has  been  out  of  school,  and  he  has  the  key  set  up 
for  five  years,  ten  years,  fifteen  years,  and  twenty  years.  The  longer  the 
student  has  been  out  of  school,  the  fewer  questions  she  has  to  answer  - so 
ejqperience  plays  a part  here.  Transcripts,  of  course,  are  received  on  all 
students*  Applications  are  sent  out  approximately  six  weeks  before  the  start* 
ing  date  to  applicants  with  the  classification  of  1 to  3+*  We  have  what  we 
call  a green  sheet  and  on  this  we  get  necessaiy  family  information  from  the 
student.  We  agree  that  if  the  husband  is  against  it,  it  is  better  for  her  to 
wait  until  she  wins  him  over  and  let  him  think  he  was  all  for  this.  It  Just 
doesn't  work  out  if  she  finds  that  he  doesn't  want  her  to  do  this.  Iter  chil- 
dren nmy  need  care.  If  she  has  a sister  or  a mother,  this  works  out.  If  she 
has  to  depend  on  bab3rsitters,  many  times  this  doesn't.  We  ask  her  about  other 
responsibilities  that  she  might  ' ave  and  the  classification  is  then  put  down 
1 to  3 minus  and  1 is  the  highest  - it  might  be  1 minus,  2 plus,  2 etc. 

Number  1 is  the  highest,  and  then  we  go  downward. 

We  do  get  three  references  from  the  student  and  we  find  that  we  get  an 
insight  into  the  student  and  that  the  persons  that  send  in  the  references  are 
pretty  much  sincere  in  giving  a picture  of  the  individual.  They  will  state 
that  this  happened  or  that  hsppenad,  or  -sometimes  you  can  read  between  the 
lines. 

We  have  a health  analysis,  and  this  includes  an  X-r^.  The  health  analysis 
and  physical  is  done  by  the  student's  own  personal  plysician.  We  have  a form 
which  they  fill  out  giving  personal  information  sindlar  to  what  we  take  down  on 
the  green  sheet.  We  also  add  wi«jit  the  Board  of  Vocational  Examiners  expect  on 
the  form  that  is  filled  in  when  they  file  for  the  State  Board  examination, 
such  as,  "Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  any  crime  other  than  traffic  viola- 
tions?" and  about  being  committed  to  a mental  institution.  We  find  that  this 
prevents  the  student  coming  into  the  program  and  then  finding  out  when  she 
files  that  there  might  be  a possibility  of  not  being  able  to  take  the  State 
Board  examination.  Vie  had  this  happen  one  time  and  this  is  why  we  have  added 
this  - so  far  this  has  helped  in  not  having  this  happen  again*  Lodlvlduals 
sometimes  are  so  eager  that  they  aren't  always  truthful.  We  ask  for  two  pass- 
port type  photos  - one  is  kept  for  the  files  and  the  other  is  attached  when  we 
file  for  the  student  to  take  the  State  Board  examination. 

Immunizations  for  the  student  are  done  after  she  is  enrolled  in  the  program 
and  this  is  done  by  the  Public  Health  Department,  In  Sacramento  they  do  this 
as  a free  service  to  each  student. 
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We  have  a panel  that  Interviews  each  student.  In  Sacramento  we  have 
students  in  three  hospitals,  Kercy  Community^  Sutter  Community,  and  Sacramento 
County  Hospitals.  Representatives  from  these  three  hospitals  are  on  the  paiMl 
which  consists  of  four  members,  or  at  least  three.  Each  student  appears  before 
the  men^rs  of  the  panel  and  is  introduced  to  the  members,  A card  is  given  to 
the  panel  with  the  information  pertaining  to  the  student  - it  has  her  name, 
address,  number  of  children  she  has,  marital  status,  and  also  our  classifica- 
tion, It  also  has  on  it,  ''recommend,'*  "hesitate  to  recommend,"  "do  not 
recommend,"  If  the  panel  does  not  recoinnrand  a student,  they  state  why  they 
are  not  recommending  her,  V/hile  tl'ie  student  is  being  interviewed  we  have  a 
group  of  candidates  and  one  faculty  member  touring  the  campus.  They  are  shown 
where  the  paricing  area  is,  where  the  cafeteria  is,  some  of  the  classrooms,  and 
also  they  are  able  to  purcfuise  their  books.  They  have  a list  of  books  and  the 
book  store  is  open.  This  saves  them  from  standing  in  line  with  about  3000 
others  the  day  we  begin.  Also  on  this  day  measurements  for  uniforms  are  taken. 
The  interviewing  takes  a full  afternoon  - usually  the  people  come  in  from  the 
hospitals  and  we  start  about  1;00  o'clock.  They  give  the  student  a great  deal 
of  time  - they  are  there  many  times  up  until  6:00  o'clock.  If  we  have  a large 
ntanber  of  students,  we  have  two  panels  so  that  they  won't  have  to  stay  too 
late. 


V/e  have  enrolled  approximately  6.32  students  since  19?3j  we  have  graduated 
approximately  1*39.  We  have  had  a dropout  on  an  average  of  31  per  cent*  In  our 
last  two  classes,  we  had  a class  of  28,  and  26  finished;  in  the  present  class 
we  had  1*3,  and  we  still  have  U,  We  find  that  of  the  total  of  1*39  students  we 
act’ually  graduated,  about  9?  per  cent  are  in  nursing.  Ten  per  cent  are  in 
other  states  or  other  cities,  and  89  per  cent  are  in  the  local  community,  work- 
ing in  local  hospitals. 

In  order  to  surmarise,  I think  we  shoi.->.d  ask  ourselves,  and  we  did,  what 
instruments  are  needed  in  '^•?lecting  vocational  nursing  candidates?  How  can 
we  measure  what  we  want  to  find  in  a potential,  successful  candidate?  How  can 
we  be  sure  what  we  are  measuring  is  going  to  be  a successful  caiklidate?  Are 
the  tests  that  are  given,  and  the  interviews  that  are  given  the  best  ways  of 
finding  potential  candidates  ? I think  we  found,  from  our  discussion  this 
morning,  that  a physical  exanination  can  eliminate  a student,  and  personality 
problems  can  be  an  eliminating  factor  even  if  the  academic  standards  are 
adequate,  Students  can  be  accepted  if  there  is  a doubt  and  evaluated  later  - 
actually  during  the  first  few  weeks.  In  our  particilar  school  the  percentage 
we  dropped  were  dropped  idthir;  iho  first  six  weeks  of  the  program.  However, 
adequate  selection  alone  cann--t  guarantee  that  a student  can  and  will  gain  the 
necessary  infomaati^on  ano  ski.lJ.s  necsssarj*  to  be  successful  in  her  chosen  field 
of  vocational  n'jrsing. 

Most  people  enjoy  eoinr  .da:  tuey  can  do  well,  because  it  gives  them  a 
personal  sense  of  acconplisnment.  An  edunstionel  program  must  not  only  select 
the  right  people  ~ it  iwy  select  the  right  people  but  it  must  provide  the 
experiences  and  conditions  that  iri.ll  encourage  each  person  to  do  his  very  best. 

No  one  hr.s  on  ir.-t  can  ;-pp.ly  to  the  solution  of  all  problems  faced 

by  all  programs.  ?'r-ch  prorrom  differs  as  to  the  community  needs  and  resources. 
Personal  attention  may  involve  more  tirre  ;,r  ' effort  but  it  pays  off  in  satis- 


j 
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fled  human  relations.  It  actually  pays  off  in  good  morale,  in  continued 
Interest,  and  enthusiasm,  I believe  if  we  believe  in  the  worth  of  the  indivi- 
dual, we  are  clos3  to  the  answer,  A tentative  guidepost  in  selection,  I believe, 
in  sonnary,  would  be  that  maturity  of  the  individual  does  play  a very  important 
part  in  the  success  of  a student  in  vocational  nursing  - motivation  plays  even 
a bigger  role.  Faculty,  administration,  and  the  community  should  work  together 
to  create  an  educational  program  in  which  the  student  is  helped  to  learn 
what  she  needs  to  know  in  order  to  succeed  in  her  chosen  field  of  work  as  a 
voeatlonsd  nurse.  This  certainly  is  no  small  task,  I think  we  can  finish  by 
saying  that  getting  together  is  a beginning  - staying  together  is  progress  - 
and,  woiking  together  is  success. 
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ERIC 


SECTION  MEETINGS 


Tuesday  Morning  - April  9,  1963 


SECTION  I.  - lEHA  7I5INTAINER.  Chairman 

A,  Selection  of  students 

Points  considered: 

1*  Mental  illness  questioned  in  application  that  students  ansver 
so  that  the  school  would  know  about  it.  Each  student  who  has 
had  mental  illness  should  have  individual  evaluation.  It  was 
felt  by  the  group  that  such  a student  should  not  use  vocational 
nursing  for  therapy. 

2.  Physically  handicapped 

3.  Certain  illnesses  - i.e.  diabetes,  epilepsy 
(Again,  individual  evaluation) 

B.  Are  we  too  subjective  in  our  selection? 

1,  J!cientif1.c  means  of  selection 

a.  Testing  ~ Many  types  discussed:  California  Achieverasnt, 
Calif ov-^ia  Mental  Achievement,  Hunts,  Otis,  Illinois,  and 
(Mh lection  of  N.L.N.  was  due  to  cost) 


C.  Student  perfomance 

1.  Discussion  oil  the  merit  of  allowing  applicants  to  have  less 
qaesti.ons  to  answer  according  ^ . the  length  of  tine  they  have 
been  out  of  sctool.  Longer  out  of  school,  less  questions. 
Condensation  to  the  older  applicant  whose  time  out  of  school 
vjould  be  considered  experience. 

2,  General  consensus  proved  that  the  older  student  does  better 
academically  all  year,  and  in  State  Boards. 

D.  Miss  Visintainer  ennoimced  to  the  group  an  article  in  the  Practical 
Nursing  Magavane,  February,  I960,  titled  "’-mat  is  your  Selection  Quotient" 
by  Phyllis  Delano,  A pertinent  subject  presented  in  the  article  is 
"Testing  is  o’'''y  '.rr*  tool," 


E.  Discussion  of  oti'cr  fcr  vselection 

1.  Interview 
a.  Faculty 

1'.,  Panel  of  hospital  personnel  interviewing  each  student 
and  referring  oeck  to  faculty 

c.  Director  from  one  of  affiliating  hospitals  interviewing  many 
of  the  applicants  and  reporldng  back  to  faculty  as  a group 
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F.  Scholarships  available  to  studonts 


1.  Alumni 

2.  Anarlcan  Legion 
3*  Women's  Auxiliary 


SEC7I0W  n.  - BELVA  0L3EN,  Chairman 

A.  Method  of  Recruitment  (How  to  get  people  interested?  Sufficient 

applicants  for  good  selection*) 

More  problems,  new  schools  or  local  - people  transient  (Havy  wives,  etc.) 
Ways: 

1*  Careers  Coanittee  in  area  (panel  U levels  of  programs  - 

student  representative) 

2.  Visit  high  schools 

3«  Nurses  have  booth,  local  fairs,  or  float  in  parade 
(exanple  - Uth  of  July) 

U.  Public  Relations  Department  College  - 
use  radio,  TV,  spot  announcements,  etc. 

5.  Hospitals  - good  rapport  with  nursing  service,  so  that 
refer  calls  for  jobs,  etc.  to  vocational  school. 

6.  Connunications  - Nei^sqpers 

a.  Junior  college  paper 

b.  Shopping  News  (good  for  older  age  groop  interest) 

Point  1 - High  Schools  - young  age  group  no  problem  generally  for 
interest  methods  above. 

Point  2 - Older  age  group  - more  difficult 

(a)  Open  house  - college  - parents  along  with 
daughter  become  interested. 

(b)  Volunteer  groups  (from  hospital) 

(c)  Information  to  night  schools,  usually  older  people. 

School  - Have  reporter  (paper)  visit  hospital  - better  story 

Problems:  Administrator,  Hospital  permission  and  School 
Administrator's  permission. 

Results:  Good  for  recruitment. 

B.  Panel  - Pinal  Interview  of  Student 

Example:  Set  day  - screened  applicants  meet  with 

1.  Faculty 

2.  Representative  from  each  of  the  affiliating  hospitals 

3.  Students  evaluated  by  these  representatives 

U.  This  final  panel  screening  - students  meeting  with  hospital 
representative  does  only  on  faculty  and  admissions'  committee 
applicants  who  have  already  been  interviewed  - tested  - 
passed  physical. 

5,  Primary  purpose  of  Final  Panel  - Interpersonal  Relationships 
with  affiliating  hospital  (usually  all  students  acceptable) 
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Negative  aspects  of  such  a panel 

1*  Student  reaction  to  this:  nervouSi  tensoi  etc. 

2,  Individual  prejudice  of  hospital  representative  (not  objective) 

Another  School  - Gives  name  of  the  Director,  Nursing  Service  ehere 
the7  uill  be  assigned  and  student  arranges  interview  and  hospital 
tour  if  desired. 

C.  Instruments  of  Selection 

1.  Value  of  high  school  transcript  - skill  of  comniittee  to 
interpret  transcript  - how  iiq>ortant  grades. 

Conclusion:  Difference  of  opinion  <•  but  Just  one  other 

tool  along  with  testing,  etc.  - to  evaluate 
student  - insure  better  selection. 

2.  Personality  tests 

a.  One  school  counselor  works  closely  with  school  - did 
survey  in  program  to  pick  10  best  students,  10  least 
adaptive 

b.  One  school  counselor  does  all  initial  interviewing, 
accepting  or  rejecting  student  - no  R.N.  - (knows 
what  school  desires  in  candidate. ) 

* 

0.  ra.seellaneous  (brief  points) 

1.  Ho  schools  using  League  Pre-entrance  Test  (None  in  present 
groi9  of  2U  - two  had  stopped  using  because  of  expense 
rather  than  worth.) 

2.  One  school  study  Itetween:  The  results  from  League  test 
and  Amor  general  classification. 

Results:  last,  better  correlation  - less  expensive. 

3*  Accepting  students  with  high  IQ  and  abilities  above  those 
expected  of  vocational  student. 

(?)  Student  satisfaction  - no  conclusion. 

Main  Topics: 

1.  Method  of  recruitment 

2.  Interview  - final  panel  screening  student  and  hospital 
representative 

3*  Instruments  of  selection 

Point  further  here  - some  schools  are  using  MDTA  - 
difference  of  opinion  on  helpfulness  of  Enplosrment  Department 
screening  - some  good,  some  unfavorable. 
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SECTION  m - ALICE  GREENOTOH , Chaiwian 


5 


A.  Testing 


!•  Needed 

2.  Required 

3.  Standardizing  of  test 
Types  of  test  recommended 

a.  Pace 

b.  Gatbe 

c.  Scat 

Administering  and  interpreting  of  test 

B.  Health 


1.  Needed 

2.  Required 

3*  Stmdardizlng  of  examinations 

a.  To  be  done  by  approved  M.D. 

b.  Lab  work  to  be  done 


C.  Interviewing 

1.  Debatable  if  necessary  for  selecting 

a.  Points  for 

b.  Points  against 

2.  Standardizing  of  questionnaires 

3.  Standardizing  of  interviews 


SECTION  IV  - ULLIAN  AOIIgR , Chairman 

A.  Objectives:  Further  discussion  on  "Selection  of  Students."  Pool  best 
points  of  each  program. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  students  (individual  contribution).  Intuitiou 
frequently  overlooked.  Should  there  be  a seoo^  interview? 
Does  the  school  use  a panel  for  selection? 

1.  Interview  « Who  interviews  the  prospective  student? 

Faculty? 

Panel  (how  does  the  student  feel  about  appearing  before 
a panel?) 

Combination  interview  and  panel. 

How  much  opportunity  has  the  student  to  speak? 


O 
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Panel  • who  is  on  it? 

Faculty  nenibers 
Hospital  director  of  nurses 
InterTiewing  techniques 

Interviewer  detection  of  underlying  problems  not, 
initially,  openly  discussed  by  student:  (Intuition?) 

Meaning  of  "Selection  of  Students" 

Are  students  accepted  as  probationary  or  are  they 
selected  as  potentially  strong  students? 


Dropouts 

Causes  « asre  they  due  to  poor  interviewing  or  academic, 
financial,  or  faadly  problems? 

Conclusion 

Re  Interviewiiig:  After  academic  testing  interviewing 
itself  is  not  sufficient  for  selection* 

2*  Recruitment  • Recruitment  is  iaqportant* 

Community  education  is  essential*  What  is  the  V»N* 
program?  Who  attends  programs? 

Faculty  members  speak  to  high  school  students  (contact 
and  educate  high  school  courwelors  first, ) 

Differentiate  between  R.N.  and  V.N.  programs, 

IDEA:  Have  local  League  units  (careers  committee)  form 
panels,  including  students,  to  «q>lain  each  nursing  - 
program  (l,  2,  3»  and  1:  year  nursing  programs,) 

Take  advantage  of  high  school  - college  "Career  Day," 

How  can  vocational  nursing  attract  more  male  students? 
What  will  it  offer  him?  (Can't  use  them  only  for 
"lifting".) 

Salary, 

Education  - nursing  is  not  only  for  women, 

3,  Written  Application 

Must  know  how  to  communicate 

Prospects  with  language  barriers  may  be  detected* 

(Detected  through  tests,  also,) 

NOTE:  Must  not  allow  emotions  to  sway  decisions* 

Suggested  topics  for  written  application: 

Autoblograqphy  (brief)  with  decisions  made  ^ 
Open-ended  question  ("I  like  nursing  because*.*) 

How  student  became  interested  in  nursing. 
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GEHERAL  SESSION 

Tuesday  Afternoon  - April  9,  I963 
TOPIC;  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 


PANEL  MEMBERS; 

Helen  Scheej  Glendale  College ^ Chairman 
Joan  Morrison,  Fullerton  Junior  College 
Am  I,  Piele,  Oroville  Union  High  School 
Ida  Msier,  Santa  Barbara  City  College 


Helen  Schee 

Vocational  Nursing  Director 
Glendale  College 


^ leadership  toward  achieving 

ertelleme,  wldch  is  our  thems,  for  our  students  as  nurses  and  for  ourm^s 

?n  reminded  us  yesterday  that  we  can  approach  this  goal 

tora*^TM  wldch  includes  careful  selection  and  using  cafwtent 

tw^This  Bornij^  in  the  General  Session  and  in  the  discussion  groups  we 

rejection  philosophies,  procedures,  and  problew  aTsoms  of  tho 
tdSStion  "??  demonstrated  that  the  type  of  school,  whether  adult 

wm  or  other,  and  the  social  character  of  the  conmnnity, 

Si  tto  Jf  1%  ^ I « quite  convinced  that  ^ 

wren  the  program  itself  is  discussed  later,  it  will  be  found  that  these  factors 

inplementation.  Teaching  nsth^  ^t 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  but  with  the  selected  sSdent, 

Sdch^ihfi^l  expectauons  and  attitudes 

SS  V i?  clinical  aroa  into  which  she  must  be  fitted  and 
where  she  will  probably  later  seek  enployment. 

vahIh  irethods  with  us,  we  have  recruited  three  teachers  with 

varied  backgrounds  - they  are  Ida  Meier,  Joan  Murrlson,  and  Ann  Piele. 


Joan  S,  Morrison 
Director,  Vocational  Nursing 
Fullei^n  Junior  College 


humble  i Vw  magnificent,  inposing  group  today,  I feel  very 

masters  of  teaching  have  a weiSh 
^ nursing  - you  have  rich  educational  backgrounds,  and  to  think 

resources  would  certainly  be  prosiaptuore 
on  ny  p^.  However,  I an  very  happy  to  share  with  you  som  of  ro  experiences 

ultSSwoJ?'*  f”  ^ach^  wMch  might  in  some  small  way  contrlbute^our 
ultimate  goal  of  educating  the  vocational  nurse. 
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Oar  subject  this  aftemooDi  as  jpou  knofV|  Is  devoted  to  the  aU«inportant 
topic  of  "TeachLng  Techniques."  I would  like  to  begin  bgr  saying  that  a 
technique  is  as  g^  as  the  one  who  Inplenants  it  - the  one  who  pots  it  into 
action.  Who  is  this  allolnportant  person?  It  is  70a  • it  is  yoU|  the  teacher. 

If  you  were  to  ask  ns  today  what  I consider  to  be  the  nost  vital  ingredient 
for  teachingi  I would  sayi  "It  is  the  teacher."  You  set  the  pace  - you  set  the 
tone.  In  a certain  sense  what  you  do,  your  students  will  do}  what  you  sqr, 
your  students  win  say;  what  you  arS|  your  students  will  be.  For  like  the 
sculptor  that  chisels  the  stone  to  his  iaage  of  beautyi  so  the  teacher  ndds 
her  student  to  her  inage  and  likeness.  We  as  teachers  are  a petpetoal  example  • 
the  students'  eyes  are  focused  upon  us  more  than  we  realise  • how  we  aot|  hw 
we  perfom  has  a great  influence  on  their  learning.  We  have  said  the  teacher 
is  the  one  who  i]q>lenents  the  techniqua  • the  student  is  the  reoipent  of  this 
isplenentation.  SO|  for  a nomsnti  let  ns  consider  the  student.  You  have  all 
heaurd  the  saying,  "Crawl  into  your  patient's  skin  and  walk  around  in  it  for  a 
while  if  you  really  want  to  know  how  he  feels."  I think  we  cotdd  apply  this 
sane  thought  to  the  student  - the  student  is  frightened  • she  is  seaxwd.  This 
is  a big  responsibility  • taking  cars  of  the  sick.  We  hear  so  nuch  today 
about  the  patlent^centered  approach  to  nursing,  and  certainly  we  all  agree  that 
this  is  idiere  the  focus  of  nursing  education  should  be.  But,  you  know, at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  school  year  I UJce  to  thiidc  of  the  approach  as  "student* 
centered."  Why?  Because  I to  crawl  into  tl»  skins  of  these  students  and 
I try  to  think  bow  they  feel,  and  I thjLhk  back  to  the  day  when  I was  a student  - 
I was  a green  student,  I was  a "proby",  I was  so  frightened  that  I know  nonths 
of  learning  were  obscured  by  dark  clouds  of  anxiety  aid  fear  • I was  too 
frightened  to  leam.  So  in  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I like  to  thiidc 
of  the  student  as  a little  embryo  that  natures  rather  quickly,  is  soon  viable 
and  is  ready  to  assume  the  role  of  the  nursing  student.  And,  incidentally, 
this  process  of  growth  does  not  take  vezy  long.  A basic  fundanental  which  so 
often  we  use  in  nursing  - we  say,  "The  informsd  patient  is  the  relaxed  patient." 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  informed  student  is  the  relaxed  student,  and  would  you 
not  agree  that  the  relaxed  student  is  more  receptive  to  leaniing?  Once  the 
student  can  rid  herself  of  these  basic  fears,  she  can  tune  in  to  what  is  going 
on  around  her. 

We  have  talked  briefly  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  • now 
let  us  put  them  together,  the  student*teaoher,  the  tsacher^student,  and  let  us 
for  a moment  consider  their  relationship.  You  know,  I thought  and  thought,  and 
pondered  how  to  eiqiress  this  to  you  todsy  and  finally  I realized  it  was  really 
very  sinple.  It  is  this,  at  least  I ttd^  it  is  this  • the  teacher  must  love 
her  student  and  if  she  loves  her  student  it  is  amazing  what  comes  back. 

I am  sure  many  of  you  here  tod^  are  familiar  with  the  book,  "Love  or 
Perish."  This  was  written  by  Dr.  Blanton  and  I believe  it  was  published  in  1956. 
Dr.  Blanton  is  a noted  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Blanton  states  in  his  bo(k,  and  I 
quote,  "love  is  the  vital  force,  the  essential  ingredient  that  binds  us  together  - 
^thout  love  in  every  form  the  collapse  of  life  begins.  Love  is  present  in  the 
laborer's  devotion  to  his  work,  in  the  teacher's  solicitude  for  her  pt;qpils,  in 
the  physician's  dedication  to  his  art.  All  that  heals,  cultivates,  protects, 
inspires,  all  of  this  is  a part  of  love."  So  I repeat,  if  you  as  a teacher 
love  your  student,  you  will  want  to  give  to  this  student  the  very  best  that  is 
possible  for  you  to  give,  and  I really  think  the  student  will  want  to  give  her 
very  best  back  to  you. 
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You  nay  think  that  I have  drifted  wsy  from  the  subject  a little  bit  but 
I don't  think  so  because  techniques  of  teaching  mean  very  little  unless  a 
comunion  of  spirit  exists  betiraen  Instxoictor  and  student.  You  probably  think 
I have  overlooked  the  patient  - no,  for  the  patient  is  our  reason  for  being. 

This  is  vihere  we,  together,  devote  our  full  strength  and  energy. 

Now,  I would  like  to  go  into  the  clinical  area  for  just  a moment,  and  since 
our  time  is  limited,  I will  skip  over  the  initial  preparation  of  the  student 
for  the  day  which  would  include  such  things  as  the  assignment,  the  nursing  care 
plan,  the  conferencing.  Assuming  that  this  student  has  all  the  information, 
she  is  ready  to  go  to  her  patient.  She  goes  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient  and 
to  ny  way  of  thinking,  this  is  where  the  student  is  going  to  learn  nursing. 
Secauss  at  this  point  nursing  becomes  a reality,  it  is  no  longer  something  out 
of  a book  - it  is  no  longer  something  the  instructor  said  « it  is  no  longer 
something  from  the  classroom  - it  is  the  real  patient,  it  is  the  real  thing. 

This  is  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  core  of  nursing.  The  student  is  highly 
motivated  in  this  situation  - she  wants  to  learn  all  that  she  can  leaxti  about 

nursing,  and  this  imposes  a grave  responsibility  iq>on  the  part  of  the  clinical 

instructor.  This  is  where  your  big  job  begins.  How  do  we  help  our  students 
to  learn  nursing?  It  is  in  this  area  of  teaching  that  I use  the  technique 
which  I will  term,  "the  huddle  canforence."  I simply,  by  the  huddle  co^erenM, 
take  the  student  from  the  room  at  a convenient  moment  anl  when  they  have  not 
identified  a problem,  they  are  not  able  to  solve  this  problem,  we  get  into  a 

little  huddle  - maybe  there  will  be  one  student,  maybe  there  will  be  three  or 

four.  We  try  to  resolve  these  problems,  to  solve  then. 

We  read  so  much  today  in  current  nursing  literature  about  the  nursing  care 
plan,  about  identifying  the  problem,  about  solving  the  problem  - what  do  they 
mean.  Do  you  think  that  the  student,  when  she  goes  to  the  patient,  can  identify 
her  problem,  that  she  can  solve  her  problemj  I don't  think  so.  I think  the 
Instructor  in  this  particular  area  just  merely  guides  and  assists  the  student 
in  recognizing  and  solring  her  own  problem.  When  I take  students  in  for  a 
"huddle  conference"  I try  to  get  them  to  recognize  their  own  problems,  because 
once  the  student  recognizes  the  problem  and  identifies  the  problem,  she  is  not 
going  to  forget.  I would  like  to  use  a very  simple  example.  The  other  morning 
I went  into  a patient's  room,  a nice  gentleman,  I took  one  look  at  him,  he  was 
in  a terrible  position,  the  pillows  were  not  where  they  should  be,  he  was  in 
a corkscrew  position  in  bed  - he  was  eating  his  breakfast,  his  elbow  was  aliMSt 
in  his  cereal.  I looked  at  the  patient  and  I thought,  he  needs  to  be  straight- 
ened out,  and  the  little  student  (she  is  a good  student)  was  standing  at  the 
bedside,  she  was  smiling,  she  was  very  solicitous,  she  wanted  to  render  all  the 
care  he  possibly  needed,  but  do  you  know  what  ^as  going  through  her  nrind  . she 
was  thinking,  I have  got  to  take  care  of  his  dentures,  I have  to  check  his 
blood  pressure,  and  then  check  with  the  doctor  - you  see  her  head  was  f\xU  and 
she  missed  the  very  obvious  problem.  I didn't  want  to  tell  this  student  about 
her  problem,  I wanted  her  to  recognize  it  herself.  So,  this  is  inhere  we  go  out 
for  our  little  conference.  In  begging  and  pleading  I couldn't  get  the  answer 
from  the  student,  so  I said  to  her,  "you  go  back  into  your  patient's  room  and 
on  the  chair  is  a blanket,  would  you  please  put  the  blanket  into  the  cupboard 
and  then  would  you  please  look  objectively  at  the  patient  and  just  pretend  he 
is  not  your  patient  at  all.  She  cane  back  with  a big  smile  and  she  said. 
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"I  know  what  you  naan,  Mrs.  Hortison,  he  didn't  lode  very  comfortable," 

I said,  "No,  he  doesn't  - we  talk  about  resplratlcm,  importance  of  breathing, 
digestion,  circulation,  body  alignment,  and  here  it  is,  right  here,"  and  it 
was  vexy  obrioos  but  so  many  tines  the  students  are  trying  to  very  hard  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  them  • sometimes  they  don't  recognise  the  most 
obvious  problem,  I could  go  on  because  I use  this  type  of  thing  fifty  times 
a dey  but  ny  time  is  limited  and  I have  one  little  last  tidbit  that  I would 
like  to  give  you,  I really  beg  your  forgiveness  because  I am  afraid  you  will 
think  I am  bragging,  but  I don't  intend,  for  it  to  be.  It  was  the  end  of 
Januaty,  I had  assigned  two  students  to  two  very  sick  patients,  I knew  this 
would  be  a challenge,  also  I knew  it  would  be  quite  a responslbili^.  The 
first  two  days  these  students  were  with  these  patients  tl^  did  a beautiful 
Job  - they  established  a relationship  with  their  patients,  Just  beautiful, 
and  time  went  on,  and  one  morning  I was  walking  down  the  corridor  of  the 
hospital  when  one  of  these  patients  came  out  f^om  her  room  and  she  took  hold 
of  ny  hand  and  said,  "I  am  looking  for  your  students,  you  know  I am  going  home 
this  morning  and  I want  to  say  goodby  to  them  because  they  were  perfectly 
wonderful,"  I said,  "Thank  you  very  much,  because  I think  they  are  pretty 
wonderful  too,"  She  said,  "It  is  not  only  that,  they  were  by  far  the  most 

efficient  nurses  we  had  in  our  room,"  I am  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  a 

patient  is  not  iu  a position  to  really  evaluate  nursing  care  but  it  was  a 
reflection  that  these  students  had  really  met  many  of  the  needs  of  these 

patients.  This  is  the  reason  I am  telling  you  this  - these  little  enbzyos 

that  I told  you  about  matured  rather  quickly,  they  were  only  five  months  old  • 
if  tbqy  could  do  this  in  five  months,  think  of  what  they  can  do  in  twelve  months. 
So,  I take  ny  hat  off  to  the  people  who  set  up  our  curriculum  in  such  a realistic 
way  that  we  are  able  to  acconf>ll8h  this  with  our  students. 


Ann  I,  Piele 

Director,  Vocational  Nursing 

Oroville  Ifoion  High  School 

"Prepare  to  be  startled  but  don't  let  It  show"  is  the  advice  1 would  give 
anyone  wiu>  is  making  a career  of  instructing  student  vocational  nurses.  It 
amazes  ms  » I have  many  grandmothers  in  ny  class,  they  have  had  their  children 
and  their  grandchildren  and  when  we  start  studyii^  the  reproductive  system  they 
will  say,  "Oh  J Is  that  what  happened?"  Anyhow,  the  rewards  far  exceed  the 
moments  of  surprise  and  dismay  that  we  encounter  now  and  then. 

When  the  students  are  selected,  as  we  mentioned  yesterday,  they  should  be 
highly  motivated  « that  is  one  of  tito  reasons  we  choose  them  as  students,  I 
feel  after  they  reach  us  in  the  classroom  we  should  help  them  become  even  more 
highly  motivated.  Again,  I think  the  teacher  has  a lot  to  do  with  tills.  If 
she  is  interested  and  enthusiasm i.c,  the  students  will  be  too.  On  the  other  han.1 
if  she  acts  like  this  is  Just  another  day's  work,  again  the  students  will  soon 
reflect  this  attitude.  So,  one  of  the  first  things  I begin  doing  in  the  class- 
rocmi  Is  est^llshing  a rapport  with  ny  students,  and  also  help  t'.a  students  feel 
comfortable  with  one  anotter.  We  are  going  to  have  to  spend  twelve  months  time 
together,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stick  together  and  I think  this  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  that  each  student  should  realize.  Now,  I don't  say  that  they  can 
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During  our  second  semester's  work  the  students  spend  more  time  in  the 
clinical  area*  They  begin  taking  care  of  the  mother  and  the  newborn  baby  - 
the  well  baby^  then  they  go  to  the  sick  child  and  from  there  to  the  sick  adultj 
either  with  medical  conditions  or  surgical  conditions,  or  a combination  of  both* 
We  cannot  separate  these  and  we  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  observe 
many  types  of  conditions  among  these  patients*  Miss  Stiles,  in  the  surgical 
area,  sees  that  each  of  the  students  has  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  operating 
]?oom  with  a patient*  First  the  student  prepares  the  patient  for  operation 
then  she  acconpanies  the  patient  to  the  operating  room  where  she  observes  the 
operation*  From  here  the  student  acconyarJ.es  the  patient  to  the  recovery  room 
and  works  with  the  recovery  room  supervisor  while  the  patient  is  coming  cut  of 
anaesthesia*  When  the  patient  returns  to  the  floor  the  student  is  assigned  to 
care  for  him  for  the  next  three,  four,  or  five  days*  She  watches  him  progress 
from  a critically  ill  patient  to  one  who  is  almost  caiyletely  recovered*  The 
students  enjoy  this  very  much  and  get  a great  deal  out  of  it*  All  of  this  tine 
we  esqject  the  students  to  keep  an  account  of  the  kind  of  patients  they  care  for, 
and  particularly  the  learning  experiences  they  have  had  in  relation  to  the  care 
of  these  patients*  They  hand  these  reports  in  once  a week*  They  are  assigned 
to  outside  readings  in  relation  to  the  diseased  conditions  of  patients  for 
which  they  are  earing*  Interpersonal  relations  and  attitudes  that  they  should 
employ  in  the  care  of  their  patients  are  also  stressed  at  this  time* 

During  the  sunner  session,  or  the  third  semester,  the  students  begin  to 
work  more  directly  with  other  groups  of  woricers  in  the  hospitals  - the  so-called 
team  nursing*  They  take  on  responsibilities  under  the  siyervislon  of  the  team 
leader  to  a certain  degree  and  in  this  way  they  care  for  more  critically  ill 
persons  and  they  have  more  experience  in  observing  the  conditions  of  the 
patients,  recording  the  observations,  etc* 

In  tne  classroom  we  discuss  the  patients  and  their  conditions  very 
thoroughly  as  the  students  come  back  with  their  daily  reports  of  the  patients* 

At  this  time,  also,  we  discuss  professional  adjustments,  the  legal  aspects  of 
nursing,  the  particular  place  of  the  L*V*N*  in  the  hospital  and  what  she  may 
and  may  not  do  in  particular  situations*  Then  we  discuss  Job  descriptions, 
job  responsibilities,  etc*,  in  preparation  for  conyletion  of  her  program, 
when  she  will  be  going  out  into  the  field  as  a graduate  licensed  vocational 
nurse* 

The  students  are  a part  of  all  school  activities*  At  conmeneement  time 
in  June  they  are  given  their  caps*  Graduation  exercises  for  the  vocational 
nurses  are  held  at  the  end  of  their  program,  in  September*  Throughout  the 
whole  program  we  try  to  guide  and  counsel  the  students  to  become  kind, 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  conpetent  nurses  so  that  they  may  give  the  best 
possible  nursing  care  to  their  patients* 
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f ortable  > that  Is  what  we  strive  to  do.  I ask  then  to  do  their  own  evalua- 
tions as  far  as  patient  care  - to  stand  back  and  look  at  the  patient , look  at 
the  unit}  are  they  satisfied?  Is  that  what  they  would  like  if  they  were  the 
patient?  Then,  when  I come  along  there  is  not  much  left  for  me  to  evaluate  - 
they  have  already  done  it.  We  keep  stressing  over  and  over  that  a patient's 
hospital  experience  should  be  as  pleasant  as  it  can  possibly  be,  even  though 
we  do  know  there  is  pain  connected  with  it.  Incidentally,  I ask  ny  students 
never  to  walk  into  a patient's  room,  especially  a child  (say  they  were  to  give 
the  patient  a hypodermic)  and  say,  "This  won't  hurt."  I can't  imagine  why,  but 
I have  heard  our  RN's  say,  "This  is  not  going  to  hurt,"  when  they  know  dam  well 
it  is.  So,  they  have  accomplished  nothing.  The  students  say,  "I  realise  this 
is  going  to  be  uncomfortable,  it  won't  take  but  just  a little  while  - will  you 
help  me?"  Qet  the  patient's  cooperation.  How  does  the  patient  feel  - he  has 
a right  to  some  of  his  ideas  being  recognized  too. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  we  do  use  discussions  in  the  classroom  to 
solve  one  another's  problems.  I find  that  the  majority  of  ny  classes  am  very 
good  doing  this,  I think  that  some  classes,  and  I think  all  you  folks  know 
this  too,  have  personalities.  No  two  classes  are  ever  the  sane,  but  I find 
the  majority  am  wonderful  people  to  work  with,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  w©  have 
fun.  When  I went  to  school  everything  was  so  strict  and  stem,  and  the  first 
month  I taught  I was  going  to  be  strict  and  stem  too.  It  about  killed  me, 
so  I asked  the  high  school  siq>erintendent,  "Do  you  mind  if  I an  not  quite  so 
final?*  He  said,  "no"  so  from  then  <ai  we  just  had  a mal  good  tim,  I really 
enjoy  teaching  more  than  anything  else  I can  possibly  do. 

Well,  back  to  our  evaluation,  if  I do  find  that  the  students  have  to  be 
criticized  I feel  they  should  be  ciritieized  in  private,  and  praised  in  public. 
Lots  mom  praise  than  criticism  - we  all  like  it,  so  why  not  mcognize  the 
things  they  have  done  well  and  praise  them  for  it,  and  occasimally  criticize, 
again  using  constructive  criticism. 

I would  like  to  leave  you  with  a little  thought  that  James  Stevenson,  a 
poet,  mcently  said,  "I  have  learned  that  the  head  does  not  hear  anything  until 
the  heart  has  listened,  and  what  the  heart  knows  todiy,  the  head  will  know 
tomorrow." 


Ida  H.  Heier 

Dimctor,  Vocational  Nursing 

Santa  Barbara  City  College 

I would  like  to  say  that  I think  I would  be  much  mom  at  ease  in  a 
demonstration  room,  actually  teaching  students,  than  trying  to  tell  you  how 
to  do  this  or  how  to  do  that.  Some  of  these  things  come  more  or  less  naturally 
and  when  you  try  to  pick  out  the  way  in  which  you  do  them  and  try  to  eiqplain 
them  to  people  it  becomes  rather  difficult, 

I am  the  Dimeter  of  the  nursing  program  at  Santa  Barbara  City  College, 

This  program  was  established  in  19?7.  Hiss  Oster  and  I cane  to  California  the 
year  before  to  mtlre  and  this  is  how  we  have  accomplished  this.  Befom  I took 
the  job  at  Santa  Barbara  City  College,  I had  a short  spell  on  the  Board  of  Nurae 
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BxaadQerSj  where  I learned  considerable  about  what  was  going  on  In  nursing  In 
California*  That  kept  ne  away  from  home  too  much  so  I sent  In  ny  resignation 
and  before  the  Ink  on  the  letter  was  dry  I had  a call  to  take  the  position  at 
Smta  Barbara  City  College,  Because  It  was  a program  that  dealt  with  teaching 
students  at  the  patient's  bedside^  I was  very  anxious  to  take  It  because 
fundamentals  of  nursing,  bedside  caw  of  patients.  Is  really  uy  strong  suit  - 
I love  It  and  I am  h^)^  when  I am  at  the  bedside  with  the  student,  teaching 
her  trm  ny  experience  how  to  take  care  of  the  patient  in  as  good  a way  as  I 
know  how  to  teach  her.  Speaking  of  experience,  I think  I can  claim  almost  as 
long  a service  in  the  nursing  field  as  any  of  you  here,  perhsps  longer  - it  Is 
over  liO  years  since  I began  teaching  students.  True,  I did  begin  as  a senior 
nurse,  assisting  the  practical  nursing  instructor  and  the  science  instructor, 
as  they  were  then  called,  and  I have  gone  on  in  that  capacity,  I was  nursing 
arts  instructor  for  17  years  and  then  went  on  to  positions  as  nursing  service 
administrator,  and  principal  of  a school  of  nursing  for  another  17  or  18  years, 
always  with  the  interest  of  nursing  education*  Here  in  Santa  Barbara,  when  I 
arrived,  it  was  September  and  the  program  was  rea^y  to  begin,  or  get  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  Mrs,  Cynthia  Barnes,  whom  sons 
of  you  know,  had  done  much  of  the  ground  work  preparing  the  program  for  i^roval 
so  all  I did  was  come  in  and  take  the  directorship  and  together  we  woilced  out 
our  program,  Foirtunately  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  curriculum  changes  we 
did  not  go  into  the  old  routine  of  so  many  hours  of  this  and  so  many  hours  of 
that  - we  integrated  the  program,  inter*related  the  things  we  were  tAflcHwg  the 
students  about  the  patients  in  view  of  the  final  adoption  of  the  proposed 
curriculum,  Mrs,  Barnes  and  I woriced  together  for  three  years  and  tVn  she 
decided  to  take  a leave  of  absence  so  that  she  could  c<xne  back  and  -tnVa  the 
directorship  of  the  program  to  give  me  a chance  to  retire.  Instead,  she  got 
mother  position  in  which  she  was  iiwre  interested,  down  in  El  Casino.  )Q.ss  Oster, 
wjo  had  given  19  her  position,  volunteered  to  take  over  the  position  that 

Barnes  had  left  for  the  one  year,  then  she  was  stuck  with  it  far  that  year 
find  6V8r  sinc6«  Hiss  Oster  h&s  sxcsllsnt  prspsrfttlon  ••  shs  & BS  dsgrss 
from  Goucher,  a MM  degree  from  Tale,  and  a MA  degree  ftron  Teachers  College* 

She  ^ had  public  health  nursing,  she  has  worked  with  Dr.  Gesell  in  the  Child 
Cllxu,c  in  New  Haven  she  has  a good  background* 


I think  the  enthusiasm  that  our  instructors  have  shown  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  students  in  such  a way  that  they  are  our  best  advertisement  for  the 
program  so  that  we  have  had  a much  better  enrollment  in  the  past  few  years 
since  the  program  got  underway.  This  last  year,  because  of  our  increased  en- 
rollment, we  had  the  addition  of  a third  instructor  - Miss  Hanriftila  stiles. 

She  is  a graduate  of  the  Maine  General  Hospital  in  Portlandj  she  has  a BS  degree 
fkom  San  Francisco  State,  and  a MS  degree  from  the  Iftiiversity  of  California  at 
San  Francisco,  In  addition  to  this  she  has  had  very  excellent  eoqperience  in 
medical  and  surgical  nursing.  Her  enthusiasm  is  great  - it  is  a Joy  to  watch 
her  teaching  the  students  at  the  bedside  and  to  hear  her  comments  about  their 
so  on,  I feel  that  we  have  a good  program  at  Santa  Barbara 

City  College, 


When  our  new  students  come  in  we  use  a technique  which  perhaps  many  of 
you  also  use.  We  try  to  put  them  at  ease  as  much  as  possible.  They  feel 
strange,  they  come  in  as  Individuals,  they  are  Joining  a new  gronp,  each  one 
of  them  an  in;>ortant  part  of  the  whole  group.  We  tiy  to  make  them  realise 
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this  and  ingress  upon  them  that  their  actions  from  now  on  will  reflect  on  the 
whole  grotq),  and  we  try  to  inspire  them  with  keeping  this  in  mind  as  much  as 
we  can.  At  this  time  we  ask  them  to  give  a little  resume  of  their  past 
experiences  so  they  will  feel  comfortable  in  the  group. 

At  this  time  we  introduce  the  philosophy  of  our  program  and  our  plan  for 
carrying  this  out.  We  consider  Individuals  as  "wholes”  made  up  of  many 
individual  pairbs  - all  closely  related  - none  of  which  can  function  without 
affecting  the  other.  So  long  as  they  all  function  normally  we  have  a state  of 
"ease".  If  one  or  more  parts  do  not  work  in  conplete  balance  we  have  a state 
of  "dis-^ase.”  From  this  point  we  study  the  various  systems  of  the  body  show- 
ing how  they  are  inter-related  chiefly  through  the  central  nervous  system.  As 
the  systems  are  studied  we  correlate  simple  pathology  with  each  and  then  dis- 
cuss nursing  procedures  necessary  in  each  area. 

As  we  begin  to  take  care  of  patients  who  are  ill  we  discuss  the  basic 
imderlying  principles  that  are  related  to  the  various  procpiures  which  the 
student  has  to  learn.  For  example,  when  we  teach  irrigations  to  the  student 
(usually  the  first  one  is  the  irrigation  of  the  lower  intestinal  tract,  or  the 
famous  enema)  we  teach  the  physical  principle  that  the  height  of  the  container 
increases  the  pressure  of  fluid  and  that  fluid  exerts  pressure  in  all  direc- 
tions equally  in  a closed  cavity,  I try  to  demonstrate  this  with  a little  make- 
shift procedure,  using  a rubber  balloon.  It  is  amazing  how  this  Inpresses  the 
student,  especially  when  the  container  is  held  up  high  as  in  the  old-fashioned 
high  enema.  As  they  observe  the  balloon  expand  quickly  they  have  a realization 
of  what  kind  of  pressure  this  would  make  on  the  surrounding  organs  and  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  patient  to  retain  that  fluid  if  it  were  intro- 
duced into  the  intestines  too  rapidly,  I have  also  put  a gallon  jug  of  water 
on  top  of  the  balloon  and  let  the  water  run  in  slowly  to  show  them  how  the 
water  raises  the  jug  full  of  water  off  of  the  balloon  because  of  the  pressure 
it  exerts  in  all  directions.  This  kind  of  demonstration  usually  impresses  the 
student  most  emphatically.  Then  we  include  discussion  of  other  principles, 
psychological,  anatomical,  etc. 

In  relation  to  aseptic  technique,  we  teach  surgical  aseptic  technique 
first  and  then  we  correlate  it  very  closely  with  the  principles  of  medical 
aseptic  technique  showing  the  difference  between  the  two.  In  one  instance 
we  try  to  keep  the  infection  away  from  the  patient  and  in  the  other  instance 
we  try  to  keep  the  infected  material  which  the  patient  is  giving  off  from  one 
body  cavity  or  another  away  from  the  nurs#^  or  other  patients  and  individuals 
in  the  hospital  and  in  the  community.  Then  we  discuss  the  instances  when  both 
of  these  techniques  are  used  on  the  same  patient  - one  who  is  in  need  of 
surgical  aseptic  technique  as  well  as  medical  aseptic  technique#  After  we 
have  demonstrated  and  discussed  these  in  the  classroom,  we  take  the  students 
to  the  geriatric  department  of  the  general  hospital  and  under  the  very  close 
si^ervision  of  our  instructors  the  students  give  beginning  nursing  care  to  the 
patients.  Each  of  us  takes  one  ten-bed  ward  and  we  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  total  care  to  all  of  these  patients.  Ws  have  the  students  observe 
syr¥)toras  and  report  them,  learn  the  procedures  for  making  the  patients  comfort- 
able, etc.  At  this  time  they  also  observe  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
piysical  therapist  and  the  occupational  ther^ist  in  rehabilitating  these 
patients. 


During  our  second  semester's  work  the  students  spend  more  time  In  the 
clinical  ajpea.  They  begin  taking  care  of  the  mother  and  the  newborn  baby  - 
the  well  baby,  then  they  go  to  the  sick  child  and  from  there  to  the  sick  adult, 
either  with  nadical  eolations  or  surgical  conditions,  or  a combination  of  both* 
We  cannot  separate  these  and  we  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  observe 
maiy  types  of  conditions  among  these  patients*  Miss  Stiles,  in  the  surgical 
area,  sees  that  each  of  the  students  has  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  operating 
room  with  a patient*  First  the  student  prepares  the  patient  for  operation 
then  she  accompanies  the  patient  to  the  operating  iwm  where  she  observes  the 
operation*  From  here  the  student  accoiipE^es  the  patient  to  the  recovery  room 
and  works  with  the  recovery  room  supervisor  while  the  patient  is  coming  cut  of 
anaesthesia*  VJhen  the  patient  returns  to  the  floor  the  student  is  assigned  to 
care  for  him  for  the  next  three,  four,  or  five  days*  She  watches  him  progress 
from  a critically  ill  patient  to  one  who  is  almost  cowpletely  recovered*  The 
students  enjoy  this  very  much  and  get  a great  deal  out  of  it*  All  of  this  time 
we  expect  the  students  to  keep  an  account  of  the  kind  of  patients  they  care  for, 
and  particularly  the  learning  experiences  they  have  had  in  relation  to  the  care 
of  these  patients*  They  hand  these  reports  in  once  a week*  They  are  assigned 
to  outside  readings  in  relation  to  the  diseased  conditions  of  patients  for 
which  they  are  caring*  Interpersonal  relations  and  attitudes  that  they  should 
enploy  in  the  care  of  their  patients  are  also  stressed  at  this  time* 

During  the  summer  session,  or  the  third  semester,  the  students  begin  to 
work  more  directly  with  other  groups  of  workers  in  the  hospitals  - the  so«called 
team  nursing*  They  take  on  responsibilities  under  the  sipervision  of  the  team 
leader  to  a certain  degree  and  in  this  way  they  care  for  more  critically  ill 
persons  and  they  have  more  e:qperience  in  observing  the  conditions  of  the 
patients,  recording  the  observations,  etc* 

In  tne  classroom  we  discuss  the  patients  and  their  conditions  very 
thoroughly  as  the  students  come  back  with  their  daily  reports  of  the  patients* 

At  this  time,  also,  we  discuss  professional  adjust^nts,  the  legal  aspects  of 
nursing,  the  paHicular  place  of  the  L*V*H*  in  the  hospital  and  what  she  may 
and  may  not  do  in  particular  situations*  Then  we  discuss  Job  descriptions, 
job  responsibilities,  etc*,  in  preparation  for  conpletion  of  her  program, 
when  she  will  be  going  out  into  the  field  as  a graduate  licensed  vocational 
nurse* 


The  students  are  a part  of  all  school  activities*  At  eommeneement  time 
in  June  they  are  given  their  caps*  Graduation  exercises  for  the  vocational 
nurses  are  held  at  the  end  of  their  program,  in  September*  Throughout  the 
whole  program  we  try  to  guide  and  counsel  the  studants  to  become  kind, 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  conpetent  nurses  so  that  they  may  give  the  best 
possible  nursing  care  to  their  patients* 


SECnON  MEETINQS 


Tuesday  Afternoon  - Apill  9,  1963 

SECTION  7,  - HELEN  SCHEE,  Chairman 

Teaching  Techniques 


Questions  discussed: 

I«  How  do  you  like  the  student *3  unsigned,  typewritten  evaluation? 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  this  was  valuable 
.ri»  How  prevalent  is  permissiveness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 

1*  Methods  of  permitting  the  student  to  participate 

a.  Pre-nursing  and  post-nursing  care  conference 

b.  Helping  the  student  to  judge  her  readiness 
for  a difficult  assignment 

2,  How  do  you  establish  a degree  of  permissiveness 

compatible  with  vocational  level  of  nursing? 

a.  How  do  you  control  discussion  in  the  classroom? 

Both  the  teacher  and  students  set  limits 

b.  Vocational  Nursing  classes  are  conposed  of  self- 
directing adults  who  have  some  limits  from  the 
teacher 

3»  How  does  the  student  make  transition  to  worker  when  she 

has  learned  in  a permissive  atmosphere? 

a.  There  is  need  for  the  student  to  learn  her  place  in 
the  nursing  service  structure 

b.  Do  we  use  more  advanced  students  to  orient  the  less 
experienced? 

c.  When  in  the  curriculum  is  the  transition  to  worker 
begun? 

Most  schools  begin  very  early  (first  few  weeks  of 
clinical  experience ) 

III.  Use  of  evaluation  in  clinical  area  as  a teaching  tool. 

What  methods  are  used  in  clinical  evaluation? 

a.  Checklists  with  rating  scales 

b.  Use  of  self-evaluation  - verbal  and  with  forms 

c.  Student-teacher  conferences 

d.  Anecdotal  records 

e.  Laboratory  exams 

f.  Use  of  ward  personnel  (head  nurses  and  team  leaders) 
aides  to  evaluation 


SECTION  VI,  - JOAN  S,  MORRISON,  Chairman 


I.  What  contributions  do  any  have  for  or  against  sonia  teaching  techniques? 

1,  Row  do  we  get  students  to  think,  read,  follow  directions? 

a*  Early  in  course,  read,  write  it. 

Short  written  test  with  set  directions  - with 
penalties  gradewise  about  the  directions.  Students 
learn  by  sad  experience,  but  not  fatal, 

b.  Many  have  been  a long  tine  away  from  school  and  need 
to  reinforce  their  study  habits.  Assist,  practice, 
stimulate,  prepare  their  study  habits  and  then  share, 

c.  Build  iq)  from  the  sinple  form  or  technique  to  complex  - 
have  a goal  and  habit  pattern  established, 

d.  Try  not  to  go  too  fast  or  be  over  their  heads, 

e.  Pi*e-conference  - Post-conference 

Most  important  - use  team  leader 

2,  How  much  teaching  in  classroom  and  clinical  area  - relating 

and  tying  in, 

a.  Some  start  3rd  or  hth  day  on  clinic  - some  2nd 
or  3rd  week  - Some  ? 

b.  Direct  teaching  of  bed  bath,  injections,  positioning, 
by  principle  knowledge  without  return  demonstration 
take  them  out  to  patient  and  with  close  si:^>ervi3ion 
direct,  teach,  assist  the  "procedure"  before  and  after, 
over  and  with  the  patient  - do  and  evaluate, 

c.  Teach,aid,  correct  spelling, 

3,  Evaluation  - Law  - How? 

a.  Should  it  be  at  midtenn  - final  - monthly  - weekly  - 
short,  surprise  quizzes? 

li.  Textbook 

a,  De  Lee's  - Shaeffer  - Zabriske  - Price  - Rapier 

b.  Outside  reading  - Definitely,  care,  plans 

?,  Audio  Visual 


a.  Teach  according  to  systems  - yes  and  no  - but  correlation  and 
inter-relating  - all  parts  of  body  are  the  total  care. 


6,  Patient  care  - 12  months  program 

1 for  1st  semester 

2 for  2nd  semester 

3 fic  last  2 months, 
maybe 


18  months  program 
2 patients  only 
Work  during  summer  for 
experience 

Tie  in  on  last  semester 


SECTION  VII. 


ANN  I,  PIEUE , Chairman 


It  Teaching  Airafl 

1*  To  make  students  employable 

2.  To  provide  students  happiness  in  their  eiqployment 
3»  To  prepare  students  for  State  Board  Examinations 
ht  To  provide  graduates  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  conmanity 

II,  Job  Possibilities 

1.  Doctors'  offices 

2.  Private  duty  nursing 

a.  Home 

b.  Hospital 

3.  Visiting  Nurses'  Association 
ii.  Hospitals,  general  duty 

5*  Convalescent  homes 
6»  Veteran  and  Military  Hospitals 

7.  Peace  Corps 

8.  Clinics 

9.  Colleges  and  Senior  Citizen  Infirmary 

10.  Public  Health  Nursing 

11.  Industrial  Nursing 

12.  Retarded  Children 

III.  Preparing  the  student  for  a work  situation  in  the  hospital 
1.  Organization  of  work  load 

a.  Progesssive  responsibilities 

b.  Daily  identification  of  nursing  objectives  which  are 
handed  in  on  written  cards.  These  cards  are  then 
graded  by  instructor, 

c.  Instructors  gain  objectivity  in  student  evaluation 

on  the  clinical  area  by  carrying  3x5  cards.  On-the- 
spot  comments  are  recorded  by  instructor  for  future 
reference  and  counseling, 

IV,  Teach  by  principles  rather  than  by  procedures 

1,  Teach  by  positive  aspects,  not  by  "precautions" 

2,  There  Is  always  more  than  one  method  in  which  to  perform 
a nursing  skill.  Students  must  learn  the  principles  and 
adapt  to  the  situation. 


SECTION  vni.  - IDA  MEIER,  Chairman 
I,  What  is  the  definitton  of  a LVN? 

1.  Found  in  ANA  Practice  Act, statement  of  functions.  Difficult 
to  define  except  as  defined  in  Practice  Act, 

Area  of  responsibility  constantly  shifts  among  nurses. 

2.  Only  guides  available  to  schools  are  the  "law  and  Regulations" 

Curriculums  are  individual  for  each  school.  It  must  cons  fron 
the  school. 

Over*«ll  plans  for  program  must  be  on  file  in  office, 

3.  Easy  to  become  too  technically  involved.  Where  does  a 
teacher  stop? 

Students  questions  deserve  an  answer 

The  students'  textbook  furnishes  a good  guide  but  may  be 

supplemented. 

A nurse  must  be  "people  oriented"  no  matter  what  level  Involved. 
Sop»  students’  level  of  learning  is  much  higher  than  others 
and  this  is  aided  by  problem  solving  technique.  It  is  iiqpossible 
to  define  the  depth  of  the  7.N. 

li.  Textbooks  ^ 

The  Board  is  unable  to  recommend  any  specific  texts. 

They  are  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  if  requested. 

II*  Txy  to  acU^t  extra  curricular  articles  and  Information  to  current 
situations. 

Ways  of  choosing  learning  eiqjeriences  for  the  week. 

Discuss  and  teach  a specific  disease  when  a patient  with 
that  disease  is  in  the  hospital,  and  enable  students  to 
observe  that  patient's  care. 

Qeneral  routliie  patient  care  is  most  ljiq)ortant  for  the 
student's  training. 

Qood  personal  hygiene,  good  elimination,  good  inter* 
personal  relationship  is  most  basic  nursing  ears.  V.N.'s 
are  taught  this  general  care  anr*  uiy  specialties  should 
be  taught  by  the  enqployer. 

Transfer  of  learning  is  mos'.  xf^i*tant  in  teaching. 
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III.  Role  playing  - a method  of  teaching  - problem  solving  later 
useful  in  learning  skills  and  adapting  kriowledge 

Students  take  roles  of  both  patient  and  nurse  - some  roles 
planned  and  some  spontaneous. 

How  many  use  psychiatric  e^erience? 

One  school  replied  that  they  50  to  the  state  mental 
hospital  after  the  third  week  for  two  months.  Medical 
surreal  care  i^lated  to  psychiatric  care  during  this 
time. 

Does  anyone  use  public  health  facilities? 

Well-baby  clinic  available  to  students  as  follow-tqp  of 
care. 

Some  LVN's  work  in  homes  - varies  in  areas 
Possible  to  have  single  student  acconpany  school  nurse 
for  a day. 

Visiting  Nurses  Association  will  aid  in  training. 


QSNERAL  SESSION 


Wednesday  Homing  - April  10,  1953 
TOPIC:  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


PANEL  MEMBERS: 

Verna  C.  Berens,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Norse  Exandners,  Chairman 
Dr.  Mitchell  P.  Briggs,  Accrediting  Commission  for  Senior  Colleges 
Wilma  Hiatt,  Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education 
Sister  Mary  Anita,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners 


Verna  C.  Berens 
Member,  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Nurse  Examinars 
Bakersfield 


' I would  like  to  say  as  a meniber  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Norse 
Examiners,  I am  most  happy  to  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  woxlcshq^ 
and  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  so  many  of  yon  instructors.  As  yon  will 
notice  from  your  program,  the  panel  discussion  topic  this  morning  is  to  he 
■^Program  Evaluation."  Our  first  speaker  on  the  panel  is  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Accrediting  Commissicn  for  Senior  Colleges.  Ife  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  Aron  Momingslde  College,  his  Mastetis  degree  fron  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  his  PhD  at  Stanford.  He  began  his  career  in  education  as  a 
high  school  teacher  in  Iowa,  then  cane  to  Fnsno  where  he  served  as  a teacher 
in  the  high  school  and  Junior  college,  and  was  later  appointed  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Fresno  State  College.  In  19U8  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Aresno  State  College,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment. Upon  his  retirement  he  became  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Accrediting 
Commission  and  now  holds  that  position.  I understand  he  is  also  the  author  of 
several  books.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce 
Dr.  Mitchell  P.  Briggs. 


Dr.  Mitchell  P.  Briggs 
Executive  Secretary,  Accrediting 
Commission  for  Senior  Colleges, 

Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

Frankly  I didn't  know  just  what  was  ahead  of  me  this  morning  so  I am  going 
to  talk  Informally  about  accreditation  - some  of  this  will  not  affect  your  woilc 
directly  but  I think  will  give  part  of  the  background  of  the  whole  evaluation 
program. 

Accreditation  of  collegiate  and  secondary  schools  is  distinctly  an  American 
invention,  for  better  or  for  worse.  It  is  ore  of  our  several  American  phenomena. 
People  in  other  countries  really  don't  know  much  about  it,  and  for  a very  good 
reason  because  practically  only  in  the  United  States  is  education  as  independent 
as  it  is  here  - the  fifty  states  doing  what  they  please.  I don't  know  how  many 
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thousand  local  school  boards  are  also  doing  more  or  less  as  they  please  Insofar 
as  the  state  regulations  permit.  Consequently  there  is  a tremendous  variety 
of  standards  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  our  whole  educational  program,  and,  of 
course,  in  one  sense  there  is  no  American  system  of  education*  You  know  that 
in  European  countries,  generally,  there  is  a Ministry  of  Education,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  controls  education  through  the  whole  program*  Institu* 
tions  offerlr^g  degrees  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Education*  I remember 
a few  years  ago  when  I was  in  Vancouver  visiting  with  sons  people  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  Deans  said  to  me,  "We  don't  know 
what  3T0U  mean  by  accreditation*"  They  said,  "We  use  your  lists,  of  course, 
but  we  don’t  see  much  excuse  for  it*"  Why  should  they  - in  the  whole  Province 
of  British  Columbia  there  is  only  one  institution  that  has  authority  to  grant 
degrees*  I was  curious  then  so  I looked  an  American  state  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  population,  and  it  happened  to  be  Kansas.  Kansas  at  that  time 
had  18  accredited  colleges  and  heaven  only  knows  how  many  unaccredited  places 
that  call  themselves  colleges.  In  the  United  States  because  of  the  autonony 
of  our  educational  units,  local,  religious,  statewide,  and  what  not,  there  is 
no  uniformity,  with  the  result  a great  many  years  ago  various  units  of  pro- 
fessional bo^es  and  collegiate  groups  thought  there  was  a need  for  establish- 
ing some  standards,  with  the  result  that  our  accreditation  program  has  grown, 
and  grown,  and  grown,  and  most  people  think  it  has  grown  altogether  too  big. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  United  States  six  regional  accrediting  associations,  and 
by  mutual  agreement  the  fifty  states  and  territories  have  been  allocated  to 
one  or  another  of  them*  They  are;  the  New  England  Association  covering  the 
New  England  states;  the  Mddle  States  Association,  with  juilsdiction  over 
Now  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  a.id  that  central  Atlantic  area;  the  Southern  Association, 
with  its  obvious  area  of  authority;  the  North  Central  Association  with  its  head- 
q'jarters  in  Chicago  and  covering  all  the  nineteen  states  from  West  Virginia  to 
Arizona;  the  Northwest  Association,  with  lurisdiction  in  the  several  states  in 
that  area,  including  Alaska;  and  tne  V/estv.m  Association,  including  only 
Calif omia,  Hawaii,  and  Quam*  In  addition  to  these  six  regional  associations, 
which  are  general  accrediting  agencies,  there  are  some  twenty-three  prefessional, 
or  specialized,  agencies  that  have  been  approved  by  the  National  Ca®dssion  on 
Accrediting,  and  which  are  concerned  only  with  the  disparate  segments  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  they  evaluate.  I must  say  a word  about  the  National 
Commission* 

Professions  and  disciplines  such  as  law  and  medicine,  and  chemistry,  and 
engineering,  have  been  in  the  accrediting  business  for  a long  time  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  every  other  discipline  and  every  other  profession,  or  semi- 
profession, would  want  to  get  into  the  act  and  come  into  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  examine  one  segment  of  the  college  program*  So,  some  dozen  years 
ago,  a group  of  university  presidents  banded  themselves  together  into  an 
organization,  or  created  a new  organization,  called  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  for  the  purpose  primariHy  of  reducing  the  number  of  specialized 
professional  agencies,  and  if  that  couldn't  be  dona  very  successfully,  at  least 
keep  out  a lot  of  others  that  wanted  to  get  into  the  act.  Because,  in  a big 
con?)lex  university  there  is  . irdly  a day  passes  but  what  there  is  an  evaluation 
team  on  the  campus  working  at  some  segment  of  the  university  program  and 
attenpting  to  dictate  to  the  university  exactly  how  the  university  should  be 
organized  in  order  to  obtain  accreditation  by  this  particular  groi^)* 
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The  National  Comnission,  let  us  be  frank,  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  the 
total  job  that  the  organizing  university  presidents  thought  it  might  be  able 
to  do.  Mai^r  accrediting  agencies  v»ere  too  firmly  entrenched.  However,  the 
National  Comnission  has  refused  its  ^proval,  has  denied  its  approval,  to  many 
other  groiQ)S  that  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  accrediting  program.  However 
there  are  23  now  approved  by  the  National  Commission  and  the  six  regional  asso- 
ciations work  in  close  conjunction  with  these  {proved  specialized  agencies. 
Normally  when  we  visit  a college  or  university  we  visit  it  in  conjunction  with 
such  specialized  programs  as  the  university  is  concerned  with.  None  of  those 
specialized  agencies  will  come  into  a college  or  university  until  it  has 
regional  accreditation  and  then  only  i^on  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
institution,  I am  saying  then  that  accreditation  in  the  first  place  is  purely 
an  American  institution  deriving  directly  from  the  autonomy  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional process  and  deriving  from  the  lack  of  unifomity  and  the  lack  of  any 
national  program  or  standard  for  education.  Now,  to  what  extent  does  an 
accrediting  agency  do  the  things  that  it  claims  to  be  doing?  Ideally  we  think 
that  an  accrediting  agency  should  at  least  contribute  in  three  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  sets  a floor  below  which  it  won't  go  - if  an  instltuUon  wants 
to  be  on  the  accredited  list  it  must  meet  certain  standards.  On  this  point, 
however,  I must  emphasize  that  increasingly  it  becomes  true  that  all  accredit- 
ing agencies  are  less  concerned  with  specifics,  with  objectives,  definable, 
accountable  standards  than  was  formerly  true.  For  Instance  the  American 
Chemical  Society  formerly  was  very  specific,  and  it  1s  still  pretty  specific, 
may  we  say  facetiously,  counting  test  tubes,  square  feet,  anu  that  sort  of 
thing.  And,  the  general  accrediting  agencies  were  much  more  objective  thm 
they  are  now;  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  the  number  of  PhDs  on  the 
faculty,  the  salary  schedule,  specific  equipment  in  the  laboratories,  etc. 

Now,  we  are  not  minimLzlng  the  impox*tance  of  items  that  can  be  counted  and 
measured.  We  know  that  a college  library  must  have  books,  but  we  are  much  less 
concerned  with  the  number  of  books  in  the  library  now  than  we  used  to  be.-  We 
are  much  more  concerned  with  what  those  books  are  - whether  they  are  suitable 
to  the  college  program,  and  finally  whether  they  are  being  used.  While  all 
accrediting  agencies  and  associations  have  standards,  the  tendency  is  to  make 
them  less  and  less  objective,  more  and  more  subjective,  but  a subjectivity 
based  upon  a body  of  data  and  a subjectivity  employed  by  people  that,  we  hope, 
are  somewhat  knowledgeable  in  the  area  that  is  being  evaluated.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  easy  to  get  a conception  of  but  difficult  to  descrite  in 
very  specific  terms  and,  frankly,  there  is  some  criticism  of  it.  There  is  some 
criticism  of  it  in  this  state  for  instance.  There  are  those  people  who  say 
that  an  accrediting  agency  should  identify  specifically  that  these  are  the  things 
it  is  loiMng  at,  it  will  ask  for  a checklist  - are  these  things  tlwre,  and  if 
they  are  there  the  school  is  accredited  and  if  they  are  not  there,  it  is  not 
accredited.  In  my  opinion,  fortunately,  these  people  are  in  a minority  because 
we  believe  there  is  a whole  lot  more  to  a college  or  any  kind  of  an  educational 
institution  than  bricks  and  mortar,  and  numbers  of  books  and  numbers  of  test 
tubes,  there  is  an  esprit  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  and  which  we  all  think 
is  important.  I am  saying  then  that  one  of  the  services  of  any  accrediting 
agency  is  to  establish  standards  below  which  it  will  not  go  in  the  acceptance 
of  an  institution.  But,  I modified  that  by  saying  that  these  standards  aw 
becoming  less  and  less  objective. 


Soj  then,  having  standards  and  having  evaluated  and  looked  at  Institutions 
on  the  basis  of  those  standards,  a list  Is  prepared.  These  Institutions  are 
accredited  and  Institutions  not  on  this  list  are  not  accredited.  In  the  second 
place  an  accrediting  agency  serves  this  function,  we  think  it  coupels  an 
institution  to  take  a close  look  at  itself.  Now  you  wouldn't  think  educators 
would  need  any  outside  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  take  a closer  look  at  them- 
selves but  educators  are  like  everybody  else,  they  often  need  an  outside  stimulus 
to  do  what  they  should.  In  any  case,  when  an  institution  is  applying  for  an 
accreditation  visit,  it  must  prepare  a very  elaborate  aiqpllcation  - an  applica- 
tion based  upon  a self-study  - a self-study  which,  in  turn,  is  based  upon  a 
set  of  schedules  that  the  accrediting  agency  has  presented.  Many  of  you  people 
are  from  Junior  colleges  that  we  have  visited  and  you  know  what  I am 
about,  and  you  know  how  much  work  is  involved  in  the  preparation  of  one  of  these 
applications.  Some  of  you  may  have  groaned  and  grunted  and  con(>lained  about 
having  to  do  all  this  work,  but  the  plain  fact  is  it  was  the  accrediting  agency 
that  made  you  do  it,  and  after  it  was  done,  you  and  your  associates  and  the 
administration,  and  others  in  your  institution,  knew  a lot  more  about  that 
institution  thai  they  knew  before.  I remember,  particularly,  tailring  to  a Dean 
of  one  of  our  very  finest  liberal  airts  colleges  in  this  state  and  the  question 
cane  \d>ether  or  not  we  should  extend  our  period  of  accreditation  (our  ^llJ»x^^^luw 
period  now  is  five  years)  to  ten  years.  He  is  the  Dean  of  what  everyone  would 
agree,  I am  sure,  is  one  of  the  finest  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  state.  He 
said,  "I  know  it  is  a lot  of  work  but  I wouldn't  know  what  is  going  on  in  t-M# 
institution  if  we  didn't  have  to  do  this  every  five  years  and  I think  we  should 
continue  to  do  it." 

At  any  rate,  one  of  the  services  that  accreditation  renders  is  this  compul- 
sory self-evaluation  which  institutions  are  conpelled  to  go  through  about  every 
so  often.  As  a result  of  that  self-evaluati.on  discoveries  are  made,  we  hope, 
for  improvement  - at  least  for  change.  As  I heard  the  other  day  one  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  change  is  at  least  it  is  a change,  whether  it  is  an 
improvement  or  not. 

A third  service,  I think,  that  accreditation  renders  is  the  service  to 
the  general  public  in  giving  the  general  public,  parents,  students,  employers, 
everyone,  soma  assurance  ttet  an  institution  on  an  accredited  list  meets  certain 
standards.  Unless  you  were  involved  as  closely  as  I have  been  in  this  I am 
pretty  sure  you  wouldn't  believe  how  many  institutions  that  are  functioning 
under  the  names  of  colleges  and  universities  are  not  colleges  or  universitiea 
at  all  - they  are  pure  and  simple  diploma  mills.  We  have  been  working  on  this 
for  years  and  years  but  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  legislation  that  will 
crowd  them  out.  I can  tell  you  where  you  can  get  a PhD  for  $300.00  if  you 
happen  to  need  one  - it  won't  do  you  any  good,  but  you  will  have  it  at  any  rate. 

I have  seen  some  letters  - I remember  two  letters  in  particular  from  a widow 
who  had  been  induced  to  send  money  to  get  a degree  from  an  institution  in 
San  Diego  that  was  operating  out  of  a massage  parlor.  She  had  been  assured  that 
if  she  got  this  degree  she  would  be  able  to  teach  and  inasmuch  as  she  had  two 
or  three  children  to  educate  she  sold  her  home  to  pay  for  her  so-called  educa- 
tion and  found  it  was  of  no  value  at  all.  She  wrote  these  pitiful  letters  ask- 
ing for  a refund  of  her  money.  There  are  institutions  that  are  not  that  bad 
but  still  aren't  very  good.  So,  I say,  accreditation  gives  the  general  public 
some  assurance  that  an  institution  on  an  accredited  list  is  an  honest  institu- 
tion at  least.  It  may  not  be  as  good  as  some  others  but  if  a student  goes 
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there  and  applies  himself,  there  is  reasons tie  assurance  that  the  education  he 
will  receive  will  be  recognized  as  an  education, 

I want  to  say  one  other  thing  - let  no  one  think  that  we  in  the  accredit- 
ing business  believe  for  a minute  that  all  institutions  on  an  accredited  basis 
are  equally  good.  Of  course  that  is  not  true.  We  have  on  our  accredited  list 
in  California  some  78  senior  colleges  and  universities  and  you  know  there  are 
not  78  senior  collages  and  universities  in  California  all  uniformly  good. 

And,  sometimes  you  hear  representatives  of  the  so-called  better  institutions 
say  institutions  should  be  graded,  that  this  list  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
general  public  if  the  institutions  could  be  graded  from  1 to  78,  or  at  least  in 
three  or  four  or  five  different  categories.  Well,  when  that  comes  I don't  want 
to  be  around  - I don't  want  to  have  the  job  of  grading  them.  But,  there  is  a 
demand  for  that  sort  of  thing  and  I get  many  letters  asking  me,  for  instance, 
"lou  have  four  big  universities  in  the  state,  please  grade  these  1,  2,  3,  1*  - 
I want  to  go  to  the  best  one,"  That  isn't  the  job  of  the  accrediting  agency  - 
consequently  I put  you  on  your  guard  against  thinking  all  institutions  whether 
they  are  high  schools,  junior  colleges,  senior  colleges,  or  universities, 
simply  because  they  are  on  the  accredited  list,  are  of  uniform  quality.  What 
we  s^  when  we  put  an  institution  on  the  list  is  only  this,  'Tfe  think  this 
institution  is  an  honest  institution,  it  is  attempting  to  do  a good  job,  and  it 
has  at  least  minimal  facilities  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  several  nga  that 
it  says  it  is  doing,"  We  att8n?)t  to  look  at  an  institution  in  the  light  of  its 
own  stated  objectives.  Simply  because  the  institution  is  on  the  accredited 
list  doesn't  mean  one  can  get  a major  in  chemistry  or  astroplysics.  If  you 
read  the  catalogue  you  will  find  what  the  institution  says  about  itself  and  if 
you  find  it  on  our  accredited  list  you  at  least  know  that  we  think  it  is  doing 
a respectable  job  for  the  things  it  is  designed  to  do,  and  the  things  it  says 
it  is  doing. 


Verna  C,  Berens 

Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners  |pr: 

The  next  speaker  is  the  Consultant  for  Nurse  Associates  in  Arts  Nursing 
Project,  Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education,  She  received  her  formal  nursing 
education  in  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  in  Pasadena,  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Masters  degree  at  the  University  of  Wasldngton, 
She  has  served  as  Head  Nurse  and  Consultant  in  Nursing  on  the  faculty  of  Pasadena 
City  College  during  the  development  of  the  pilot  program  for  Associate  in  Arts 
MI  ^gram  - served  one  year  as  Educational  Consultant  for  the  California  State 
Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  and  is  presently  employed  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  as  State  Consultant  in  Nursing  Education  for  our  5*yoar 
project,  funded  by  the  Kellogg  Fund  - this  is  concerning  the  2-year  RN  program, 

I am  very  pleased  to  present  Miss  Wiljna  Hiatt, 
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Wilma  Hiatt 

Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education 

Consultant,  California  Associate 

in  Arts  Nursing  Program 

I was  very  pleased  to  be  asked  to  meet  with  you.  Many  of  you  I know  from 
either  working  with  the  League  or  working  with  the  junior  colleges  or  woricing 
in  nursing,  and  those  of  you  whom  I don't  know  I still  feel  a comradeship  with 
because  we  are  all  in  nursing  education  and  this  is  the  field  in  which  we  all 
share  our  great  challenges  - and  sometimes  problems. 

It  was  interesting  at  this  conference  that  the  two  keynote  speakers  both 
spoke  about  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  junior  colleges  as  the 
field  that  is  becoming  increasingly  nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  major, 
if  not  the  major,  aspect  of  the  junior  colleges'  contribution  to  education. 

Not  meaning  to  imply  that  the  liberal  arts  and  transfer  curricula  and  the  very 
fine  lower  division  college  offerings  are  not  iiqpoirtant  - they  are,  but  other 
colleges  give  this  also,  and  our  particular  emphasis  on  vocational-technical 
education  is  a job  that  no  one  else  is  doing  and  it  is  terribly  important.  So, 

I think  you  can  expect  to  find  that  your  teaching  contribution  is  going  to  be 
more  and  more  recognized  and,  of  course,  your  responsibilities  will  increase 
along  with  that  recognition,  I think  of  all  the  curriculums  in  the  junior  col- 
leges probably  the  curriculum  in  the  health  field,  and  that  includes  nursing, 
is  the  curriculum  that  is  going  to  receive  increasing  enphasis  and  aga'in  is 
going  to  demand  more  and  more  of  you  in  your  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

Now  that  I have  talked  about  the  last  two  days,  I will  get  down  to  this 
morning.  As  T understand  it,  our  objective  here  this  morning  is  to  explore 
together  some  aspects  of  program  evaluatior  and  to  try  to  provoke  some  thoughts 
and  some  discussions  which  will  take  place  xater  in  your  discussion  session, 

I would  like  to  begin  by  sharing  with  you  some  of  the  connotations  and  meanings 
that  1 see  in  the  phrase,  Program  Evaluation,  When  we  talk  about  the  vocational 
nursing  program  we  talk  about  a corposite.  It  is  a constellation  of  the  total 
forces  and  resources  and  circumstances  which  eventually  have  the  educational 
effect  of  changing  a newly  admitted  student  into  a competent  beginning  practi- 
tioner. Of  course  there  are  many  objective  and  subjective  aspects  to  this,  and 
mai^  subtle  things  which  are  a little  difficult  sometimes  to  keep  in  nrfna  when 
really  trying  to  evaluate  your  program.  In  ray  thinking  the  term  "program" 
would  include  all  your  physical  facilities,  your  classrooms,  your  offices  (even 
your  files  if  they  are  inadequate  and  you  can't  find  something  when  you  need  it) 
that  affects  your  total  operation.  The  term  "program"  also  includes  laboratories, 
your  clinical  practice  areas,  such  teaching  resources  as  your  textbooks,  your 
library  holdings,  your  audio-visual  aids  - it  includes  your  services  to  the 
students,  their  admissions  and  registrations  and  counseling  services,  health 
services,  and  enplcyment  services,  if  these  exist.  It  includes  your  course 
content  and  your  teaching  methods,  the  learning  experiences  that  you  provide 
for  the  students  and  select  for  them.  And,  of  course,  an  essential  part  of 
your  program  is  the  selection  of  faculty,  the  standards  that  arc  required  of 
them  when  they  begin  enployment  and  as  they  continue  employment.  It  includes 
the  retention  standards  for  students,  what  they  have  to  do  to  stay  in  the 
program  and  progress  through  to  graduation.  And,  derived  from  all  this,  and  a 
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part  of  it  too  is  the  climate  in  which  these  students  learn  and  in  which  you 

Dr.  Briggs  also  mentioned  is  soJLtWnr 
college.  All  of  this  is  supported  by  admirdstration,  by  the 
iSf  Jj'  the  administrative  policies,  by  the  relationships  to  the  tot^  cS- 
uniaie  V'X^aticnal  nursing  program  has  seme  rather 

^s<^ognized  and  which  may  get  a little 
bit  special  compared  to  evaluation  of  other  programs  perhaps  in  the  college, 

rather  particular  aspects  are  the  fact  that  you  use  as  a 

iorSr  f educational  institution  - in  other 

^ ® college  but  a great  deal  of  your  teaching  takes 

place  in  what  we  might  call  an  extended  campus  - the  hospital,  and  therefore 

faculty  educational  settings.  Another  is  that  your 

iSSie  Sror  thJee  ^ is  but  I Jould 

fiaSi  Ann?Li^!  per  program  would  be  not  too  unlike  the  actual 

thf^M  ® rather  closely  knit  curriculum  - most  of 

a direct  relationship  to  the  student's  major,  and  to  the 

that^oJ  anlni"!*  I 'night  mention  is  the  number  of  hours 

/»«n  teaching  - this  is  worked  out  according  to  formulas  at  the 

college  and  is  appropriate  to  your  assignment  but  it  does  make  a difference 

other  college  faculty,  and  the  hours  that  are  available  for  an  evaluation  program. 

’•evalLtiIn'*^S''fwn^''^  ^ a little  bit  about 

"evaluation"  I imaHr^*  ^ define  the  word 

This^i^  A enrini  ^ ! one  of  the  common  synonym  phrases  would  be  "to  judge," 
ml^ht  h«  ...  of  the  word  "evaluation"  to  most  people.  Anotter 

might  be  "to  measure  against  a standard"  or  "to  assign  a vSue  " I th?„r»n 
of  these  meanings  are  inherent  in  the  word  "evaluatL^."  TmLy  L^To^ 

StSon1hI?'^esS‘tf T : In  anj"c\s""it  is  ^ «urse 

e^l^tlon  proceslle'enSrc^tSS,^ 

a cake  and  decide  it  should  be  dark  ' T*cwn  vVian  •»+  a ' j baicing 
SiSrifiLS't'^oS,^wL^it5).^^^  3^0^  hanS“-  so  yL 

Cf  onnrcsa  4.  . ^hor  this  is  coming  out  to  what  is  reasonable  and  desirable  ) 

S? 

to  fall  a lutle  w t ^ ^ ®°®^®®  balance.  We  can  always  expect 


I notice  that  your  workshop  program,  on  the  cover,  says  "The  Pursuit  of 
Excellence"  and  I think  this  is  a key  word  because  as  soon  as  we  think  we  have 
achieved  excellence  it  means  that  our  growth  has  stopped  and  the  rigidity  of 
deterioration  has  set  in.  On  the  other  hand,  unrealistic  criticism  for  not 
having  achieved  excellence  is  harmful  too,  We  have  a right  to  be  proud  of  our- 
selves in  what  we  are  doing.  Viewed  as  a whole,  this  process  of  program  eval- 
uation can  be  so  overwhelming  that  we  wouldn’t  even  attempt  it  except  that  we 
have  to  - we  have  no  choice.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  we  have  this  forced  on 
us  by  society  in  one  sense,  and  also  it  is  a natural  part  of  living.  Every 
day  in  our  teaching  and  our  living  we  make  many,  many  decisions  - what  shall  I 
teach  next,  what  shall  I say,  shall  I use  this  method  of  instruction  or  that 
method,  am  I failing  or  suceeding  with  the  student,  is  this  patient  responding 
to  the  care  as  he  should  be,  under  the  circumstances?  The  ovenriielming  part  of 
it  comes  when  we  try  to  do  too  much  in  too  much  detail  and  in  too  many  aspects. 
Actually  the  process  of  program  evaluation  is  a mosiac  made  up  of  small  bits  of 
evidence  which  eventually  are  put  into  the  total  picture.  Even  before  we  get 
the  total  picture  together  some  parts  have  changed  and  so  we  start  in  with 
another  jigsaw  puzzle.  But  it  makes  it  a little  bit  more  approachable,  I think, 
if  we  do  think  of  it  as  a mosaic  and  realize  that  we  can't  do 'it  all  at  once, 
and  we  shouldn't  attempt  it. 

Within  education  in  the  public  schools  there  are  three  types  of  evaluating 
processes,  (1)  the  accreditation  which  is  required  by  state  law  under  the 
legislative  charge  to  our  Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners,  (2)  we  have  the 
"voluntary"  so-called,  although  actually  most  schools  consider  it  a "must"  in 
their  educational  life,  ev^”' nation  of  the  total  school  which  Dr,  Briggs  just 
bold  you  about,  (3)  the  unofficial  everyday  evaluation,  or  periodic,  or  yearly 
evaluation,  or  whatever  patterns  we  chose.  It  is  this  third  type  of  evaluation 
that  I think  reveals  "symptoms  before  they  become  illnesses  - deficiencies 
before  they  beccme  malnutritions  - limitations  before  they  become  handicaps," 
They  help  alert  us  ahead  of  time  and  we  hope  the  problem  doesn't  get  out  of 
hand  before  it  is  a real  problem.  This  everyday,  informal  self-evaluation 
process  has  the  added  value  of  making  us  alert  and  helping  us  develop  the 
accepting  attitude  toward  criticism.  This  makes  it  possible  to  accept  the 
findings  of  an  official  evaluation  which  may  point  out  where  we  may  need  to 
iitprove.  We  should  welcome  this  as  we  would  welcome  a doctor's  evaluation  of 
our  state  of  health  as  an  aid  to  us,  not  as  a personal  insult, 

I mentioned  the  fact  the  evaluation  process  may  be  an  overwhelming  thing 
if  we  look  at  it  as  a conplicated  academic  exercise  which  we  go  through  unwill- 
ingly and  to  impress  someone  else.  This  attitude  of  looking  on  it  as  something 
too  difficult  reminds  me  of  the  worker  who  developed  a gastric  ^cer  because  of 
all  the  rapid  decisions  he  had  to  make  in  grading  potatoes.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  a sign  that  we  haven't  kept  the  process  under  control  and  we  haven't  realized 
that  we  are  trying  to  help  ourselves  instead  of  impressing  others.  If  we  miss 
something,  or  make  the  wrong  decision,  this  is  our  privilege  too  (another  lesson 
that  nurses  need  to  learn)  that  failure  is  a normal  part  of  living,  not  some- 
thing that  just  "isn't  done," 

The  evaluation  process  was  said  by  Dr,  Dressel  to  presuppose  standards  for 
criteria.  These  are  usually  initially  developed  when  the  program  first  starts 
and  is  stated  as  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  educational  program,  I 
notice  Dr,  Briggs  said  they  evaluate  the  college  in  the  light  of  their  objec- 
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tives,  and  we  know  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Accreditation  does  this  too. 
But,  somewhere  along  the  line,  someone  has  to  have  the  wisdom  to  make  some  good 
objectives  - you  couldn’t  accredit  someone  for  doing  something  that  was  meeting 
his  objectives  if  his  objectives  were  wrong.  I hear  they  uncovered  a school 
for  safe-crackers  down  in  Southern  California  the  other  day,  and  I hear  this  was 
quite  a successful  curriculum  but  I don't  think  we  would  accredit  the  program. 

So,  someone  has  to  have  some  judgment  and  i^straint.  The  philosophy  represents 
the  faculty's  beliefs  about  the  ideal  program,  the  ideal  student  product,  and 
the  ideal  results.  The  objectives  spell  out  the  changes  they  hope  to  help 
cause  - they  don't  really  ^ it,  but  they  help  it  happen  through  education. 
Eventually  these  result  in  measurable  changes  in  student  behavior  - going  from 
the  beginning  student  to  the  beginning  competent  practitioner.  The  philosophy 
and  objectives  are  like  a compass  and  all  the  faculty  understand  the  position 
of  the  program  and  its  destination  and  agree  on  this.  They  cannot  steer  a 
varied  course  or  there  will  be  a lack  of  unity  in  teaching*  Now,  this  doesn't 
mean  that  everybody  agrees  in  detail  on  everything,  but  they  certainly  should 
have  agreement  on  what  is  a good  program,  what  is  good  teaching,  what  would  be 
a good  graduate,  and  what  are  the  needs  of  society  that  this  graduate  serves. 
Even  though  this  philosophy  and  these  objectives  are  shared,  they  will  also 
change  with  experience  and  social  developments*  I am  sure  your  concepts  about 
what  a good  program  is  today  are  very  different  than  what  they  were  five  years 
ago,  and  they  will  be  different  in  another  five  years. 

The  evaluating  process  involves  ccmparing  our  standards  to  our  achievements 
and  measuring  to  find  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  also  involves  keeping  our 
standards  revised  and  up-to-date,  and  appropriate  - inproved  with  our  widened 
vision  and  made  more  valid  by  experience  and  trial.  Sometimes  we  sot  our 
standards  too  high  - we  expect  something  that  is  unrealistic  of  ourselves  or 
our  students.  Sometimes  we  set  them  in  too  narrow  a pattern  or  in  too  restric- 
ted a pattern. 

'/ilho  is  involved  in  the  process  of  identifjdng  an  ideal  and  using  it  to 
judge  our  accomplishments?  The  faculty  is  the  group  most  involved.  They  are 
the  group  that  know  what  the  field  is,  and  thSy  know  by  daily  practice  what 
teaching  in  it  means*  But  it  is  hard  to  see  ourselves  realistically  - we  need 
help*  The  smaller  the  group  is  and  the  more  specialized  the  curriculum,  the 
more  narrow  we  tend  to  be*  So,  in  a small  group  we  need  to  seek  resource 
persons  who  can  help  us  look  at  ourselves  in  a way  which  will  suit  the  needs 
of  society  and  not  just  the  needs  of  ourselves  or  of  nursing.  You  may  find  that 
your  college  administration  can  help  you,  or  your  deans,  your  curriculum  experts, 
if  you  have  them,  counselors,  advisors,  registration  personnel  - you  may  find 
that  the  college  has  psychoroetrists  or  seinrice  such  as  this  to  help  in  evaluat- 
ing students  - persons  who  are  experts  in  course  content  construction  - how  you 
organize  and  develop  a curriculum.  Tour  advisory  committee  may  be  of  help  to 
you,  the  hospital  personnel  In  some  cases  may  be  of  help.  You  will  find,  I 
think,  that  you  will  need  help  and  that  these  people  will  be  most  valuable  in 
preventing  a narrow  point  of  view.  Some  exanples  of  the  assistance  you  might 
obtain  were  covered  in  your  1959  study  which,  of  course,  I think  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  study  and  work,  which  I hope  will  be  continued.  The 
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Admissions  Office  and  the  Counseling  Office  might  be  able  to  help  you  gather  and 
develop  statistics  on  wh9  you  admit,  what  type  of  persons  they  are,  their  bio- 
graphical information,  age,  etc.,  and  scholastic  ability.  When  you  have  a prob- 
lem student,  someone  who  is  failing,  or  someone  who  is  under-achieving,  or  not 
sufficiently  challenged,  3rou  will  have  some  records  to  go  back  to  and  review, 
and  to  use  as  a basis  of  deciding  in  the  future  where  you  can  prevent  these 
problems  from  developing,  A college  psychometrist  could  be  a great  help  if  this 
person  is  on  the  staff.  There  is  just  as  much  danger,  I think,  in  admitting 
students  who  need  a different  program  than  yours  as  there  is  to  admitting  a stu- 
dent who  has  not  the  ability  to  handle  the  program  - both  of  these  people  can  be 
problems  and  we  need  more  studies  in  admissions. 

If  the  college  has  a follow-up  study  on  graduates  you  can  get  valuable 
information  from  them  if  you  alert  them  to  ;diat  you  need  and  help  them  develop 
questionnaires  to  send  out  to  graduates  - where  are  they  working,  are  they  satis- 
fied, how  does  the  employer  feel  about  them?  All  sorts  of  information  such  as 
this  is  often  available  through  colleges  if  you  use  it.  They  may  be  able  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  how  well  you  are  doing  in  recruitment,  and  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  community.  The  college  will  know  how  many  students  are  going 
to  "feed  in",  and  the  local  areas,  hospitals  or  the  State  Department  of  £115)103^* 
ment  often  know  what  the  needs  in  employment  are.  If  you  are,  over  the  years, 
producing  less  and  less  of  a supply  of  vocational  nurses,  then  in  relation  to 
uhe  nunfcer  of  openings  in  the  community  you  know  there  is  something  wrong  with 
recruitment,  or  perh«Q)s  the  program  needs  to  be  expanded,  or  perhaps  vocational 
nuises  are  being  misused,  over-used,  or  under-used.  It  gives  you  clues  as  to  what 
you  might  look  for.  Other  sources  of  data,  for  instance  the  Licensing  Board, 
can  sometimes  tell  you  about  how  the  preparation  of  your  faculty  conpares  with 
that  of  the  average  program  in  the  state  or  what  the  range  is.  This  can  guide 
you  in  faculty  in-service,  the  development  of  faculty  skills,  and  can  also  give 
you  some  judgment  perhaps  in  relation  to  ie  problem  of  shortage  versus  standards, 
I thinlc  sometlnes  we  hear  so  much  about  the  shortage  that  we  get  to  thinking  we 
a?e  doing  the  school  a favor  by  taking  a job  there.  This  attitude  is  really  not 
very  healbhy  in  improving  our  teaching  - no  matter  how  great  the  shortage  is,  you 
wouldn't  want  an  incompetent  doctor  taking  out  your  appendix;  and  no  matter  how 
great  the  shortage  is,  an  incompetent  teacher,  or  an  indifferent  teacher,  or  an 
arrogant  teacher  is  not  really  going  to  be  of  any  help  to  the  program.  Tour 
dean,  or  your  coordinator,  or  your  curriculum  advisor  can  help  you  evaluate  the 
teaching  methods  used  by  faculty  and  help  in  providing  the  instruction  in-service 
that  they  need.  You  will  be  proud,  I think,  to  know  that  I heard  that  the 
teachers  in  the  junior  college  programs,  leading  to  en?)loyment,  seem  to  be  the 
group  of  faculty  in  the  college  >dio  are  most  open  to  in-service  education,  most 
willing  to  accept  help,  most  alert  to  their  own  needs,  and  mature  enou^  to 
accept  help  and  not  be  so  defensive  about  it.  You  might  ask  yourself  how  many 
different  methods  of  teaching  have  I used  this  year  that  I didn't  use  last  year? 
Have  I ever  surprised  my  students  when  they  came  to  class  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent approach?  i)o  the  stuaents  look  forward  to  coming  to  class  or  do  they  know 
it  is  going  to  be  the  same  old  lecture  with  maybe  a little  quiz  thrown  In? 

Workshops,  conferences,  and  literature  offer  us  opportunities  to  canpare 
our  curriculum  and  course  content  to  that  of  others.  Of  course,  your  course 
ccntont  curriculum  must  ha'/e  the  integrity  of  your  own  philosop^  and  objectives. 
Just  because  someone  else  offers  such  and  such  an  experience,  if  it  doesn't  fit 
your  philo.--cplQ'  there  is  no  excuse  for  putting  it  in.  But,  it  is  helpful  to  see 
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what  other  people  doj  and  again,  the  '59  report  gives  some  ideas  about  course 
content.  I have  been  impressed  by  the  section  on  what  was  included  and  what 
wasn't  included  and  what  people  thought  about  this.  Seme  questions  you  might 
ask  yourselves  would  be  in  this  area  - how  much  content  do  I teach  because  I 
have  a personal  need  to  include  it  sc  I can  sleep  at  night,  compared  to  whether 
the  student  really  needs  this  as  a basic  part  of  the  cuiriculun.  If  I include 
it  and  it  really  shouldn't  be  in  there,  then  what  do  I do  to  this  student's 
sense  of  role  in  his  concept  of  himself  as  a worker?  Cur  Associate  Degree 
Programs  in  Nursing  have  had  this  problem  as  you  have  probably  heard  - what  do 
you  do  when  you  change  a curriculum  from  one  pattern  to  another?  ViThat  do  you 
leave  out,  and  what  do  you  add  in  case  you  might  add  something?  You  might  ask 
whether  too  many  of  your  graduates  are  r source  of  distress  to  you  later  when 
you  see  them  in  en^jloyment,  rather  than  being  a source  of  pride  - or  how  many 
of  them  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  what  reports  do  you  get  on  them?  If  they 
are  fine,  who  says  so?  Are  they  fine  because  they  are  doing  work  that  they 
should  be  doing  or  are  they  fine  because  they  are  being  so  under-used  that 
almost  anybody  could  really  shine  in  this  situation?  All  of  these  things  have 
to  be  evaluated.  You  might  ask  yourself  what  you  do  to  give  your  graduates 
pride  in  themselves  and  a satis:^ng  and  sound  sense  of  role* 

Another  helpful  source  of  information  about  instruction  is  the  student 
survey  (done  without  any  danger  of  reprisals,  of  course.)  Now,  you  wouldn't 
ask  a student  at  midterm  \rfiat  she  thinks  of  you  as  a teacher  unless  you  wanted 
to  have  a flattering  response  (which  of  course  might  be  nice.)  Perha?)8  at  the 
end,  or  at  some  point  vrtiere  it  could  be  done  without  too  much  danger,  with  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan,  ask  them  what  they  think  of  you  as  a teacher  - you 
probably  have  all  done  this.  You  may  say  tliat  students  are  not  adequate  to 
Judge  - I would  question  that,  I do  think* that  students  aren't  adequate  to 
Judge  on  a long-range  point  of  view.  Many  times  the  short-range,  popular 
teacher  is  not  the  one  that,  ten  years  after  they  graduate,  they  remember  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  They  remember,  usually,  the  ones  who  seemed  rather  firm 
in  their  requirements  of  the  students  at  the  time  they  were  in  the  program. 
Students  are  ouite  wise,  fortunately,  and  I think  they  learn  some  things  in 
spite  of  us  rather  than  because  of  us,  and  this  is  a saving  grace  for  all  edu- 
cation. 

State  Board  scores  have  suggestions.  If  they  are  consistently  too  low, 
maybe  your  student  screening  isn't  adequate,  or  maybe  your  teaching  isn't 
effective,  or  maybe  your  clinical  resources  aren't  adequate  for  the  learning 
needed  or  any  cembination  of  this.  If  they  are  too  high  maybe  you  are  mis- 
directing some  students  by  enrolling  them  in  your  program  when  perhaps  they  should 
have  pone  to  a baccalaureate  program,  or  some  other  program.  Sometimes  State 
Board  scores  that  are  too  high  are  almost  as  much  of  a disgrace  as  State  Board 
scores  that  are  too  low  because  we  need  to  give  the  average  person  an  opportun- 
ity and  we  must  not  Just  concentrate  on  the  "top".  Hospital  attitudes  are  a 
good  source  of  information  but  they  should  be  taken  with  several  grains  of  salt 
because  these  people  are  not  educators  but  look  forward  to  the  time  \rfien  stu- 
dent are  workers.  If  they  are  unhappy  with  the  curriculum,  if  they  don't  under- 
stand it,  if  they  tend  to  misuse  the  students,  if  they  don't  provide  you  with 
the  teaching  resources  that  you  need,  if  they  are  inpatient  with  the  program  or 
if  they  don't  approve  of  the  student  performance  then  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  interpretation.  Whether  there  is  wrong  also  with  the  program  is  some- 
thing to  find  out. 
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I haw  mentioned  onl/  a few  sources  of  data.  None  of  them  you  would  want 
to  use  all  at  once.  Many  wouldn't  take  too  much  time  really  if  you  set  up  the 
machiJiery  for  feeding  information  in  to  you,  I haven't  mentioned  your  own  sub- 
jective evaluation  of  your  program.  As  a teacher  you  receive  many  evidences 
every  day  of  the  success  or  difficulties  of  your  program.  Your  own  ideas  or 
hunches  are  very  iii^c  tant  in  the  matter  of  evaluation  - again  moving  away 
from  so  much  of  the  objective  and  toward  the  subjective.  But  our  own  ideas 
are  subject  to  our  own  lack  of  insight  and  our  own  individual  prejudices  and 
limitations,  so  we  need  this  factual  data  added.  Even  with  limited  time  the 
faculty  could  take  two  hours  a month  to  look  at  some  organized  information 
about  the  program  and  these  sources  that  I have  mF^tioned,  I think  it  would 
help  a great  deal  not  only  in  improvement  but  in  .oulty  morale  in  unity. 

When  you  find  evidence  of  need  for  improvement  and  change  sometimes  it 
helps  to  use  the  Force  Field  Analysis  sqpproach  of  looking  at  what  is  causing 
a weakness  or  fault,  and  what  forces  could  help  you  correct  it.  Then  at  least 
you  could  identify  »*at  you  are  going  to  do  battle  with,  or  maybe  ^Aether  you 
should  do  battle.  Maybe  what  you  think  you  should  change,  isn't  practical  to 
change  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  You  can't  always  have  the  ideal  situation, 

I think  our  nursing  education  programs  in  Junior  colleges,  both  the 
associate  degree  and  the  vocational  nui*sing  program  have  a great  deal  in  common 
we  both  have  had  to  prove  ourselves,  to  move  apart  from  tradition,  and  be  will- 
ing  to  pioneer.  One  day  in  the  future  We  will  have  to  be  careful  that  we,  in 
turn,  do  not  block  the  progress  of  other  programs  and  prevent  the  develqMnent 
of  new  things  that  are  needed  by  society.  We  also  have  to  resist  the  tenrotation 
and  tendency  of  all  programs  once  they  become  established  of  becoming  so 

entrenched  and  protective  of  themselves  that  they  become  rigid  and  full  of 
artificial  difficulties,  - -lx  ox 

So,  if  are  successful,  our  program  evaluation  process  should  reveal 
that  our  achievement  is  the  provision  of  a fine  career  opportunity  for  students, 
the  preparation  of  needed  and  appropriately  prepared  personnel  for  patient  care, 
and  a contribution  to  the  development  of  graduates  as  individuals  \itio  are  a 
credit  to  us  and  to  the  community. 
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Sister  Mary  Anita 

State  Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners 
Director,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  School 
of  Vocational  Nursing,  San  Francisco 


After  listening  to  Dr.  Briggs  and  Wilma  Hiatt,  I think  we  are  pretty  well 
convinced  that  program  evaluation  and  accreditation  are  very  good  things  and 
this  makes  me  £^proach  this  rostrum  much  more  comfortably  since  I have  been 
asked  to  approach  it  as  a Board  Member  - I know  how  much  you  welcome  the  Board 
representative  who  takes  up  your  valuable  time  during  the  annual  visit.  Ihen 
there  is  a vague  feeling  that  a Board's  mission  in  life  is  to  put  restrictions 
on  schools  and  make  us  generally  uncomfortable.  So  after  our  two  speakers  I 
feel  safer  in  approaching  the  microphone  as  a Board  Member. 

As  a Board  Member,  I can  tell  you  quite  sinply  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
visit  prior  to  receiving  your  accreditation  - the  Boaird  is  obliged  to  see  that 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  vocational  nursing  are  met,  !Iherefore, 
the  purpose  of  the  survey  visit  is  to  determine  if  the  school  is  offering  the 
course  in  vocational  nursing  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations.  It  is  that  simple.  The  second  purpose  is  to  assist  the  school 
with  problems  vrfiich  may  arise  in  meeting  these  requirements.  As  an  aside  here, 
and  I th^nk  you  may  know  this,  the  accreditation  can  be  granted,  suspended,  or 
revoked  only  by  the  Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners,  The  Board  usually 
delegates  the  pleasure  of  the  survey  visit  to  the  nursing  education  consultants 
or  to  the  Executive  Secretary  siaply  because  most  of  us  have  a few  little  odd 
jobs  to  do  besides  being  on  the  Board,  The  visitor  then  presents  a written 
report  to  the  Board,  it  is  only  'ttien  that  the  action  of  this  body  takes  place 
and  you  receive  your  very  nice  form  to  say  that  you  are  accredited  for  another 
year. 


Now,  I am  going  to  turn  the  table  on  Van  and  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  take 
off  this  badge  idiich  says  I am  a Board  Member  and  speak  to  you  as  a vocational 
educator,  I would  like  to  speak  to  you  as  colleagues  in  this  great  challenge 
vdiich  I feel  is  ours  in  vocational  education.  As  a Director  of  a vocational 
program,  I like  to  look  at  the  survey  visit  a little  bit  differently,  Bxe  laws 
and  regulations  >hich  we  have,  give  us  minimums  to  meet  but  I am  not  interested 
in  minimums,  and  I don't  think  any  of  you  are  either,  particularly  after  meet- 
ing with  you,  listening  to  you,  talking  with  you  the  last  few  d^s,  Vfe  all 
know  that  unless  we  keep  our  si^ts  high  we  are  not  even  going  to  keep  the 
present  standards  which  we  have. 

Vocational  nursing,  like  all  other  nursing  is  not  standing  still,  it  is 
moving  on.  If  we  are  complacently  satisfied  with  our  programs  as  they  are, 
we  will  be  left  behind,  as  it  were,  in  a cloud  of  dust,  or  smog,  as  the  programs 
of  \'ocational  nursing  move  on  and  imbed  themselves  more  deeply  into  their  right- 
ful place  in  nursing  education  in  our  profession. 

Prior  to  your  accreditation  visit,  the  Board  representative  makes  a care- 
ful study  of  the  application  for  accreditation,  or  if  this  is  an  ongoing  program, 
an  existing  school,  of  your  annual  report.  She  looks  at  the  latest  report  of 
any  special  visit,  or  annual  visit,  or  any  correspondence  wit^  the  school  - the 
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facilities,  the  personnel  problems,  the  rank  of  the  school,  and  the  failures 
in  the  last  licensure  examination,  the  attrition  rate,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  program.  These  are  all  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  visitor.  In  other  words,  what  she  does  is  familiarize  herself  with  the 
program.  My  question  is  this,  as  a Director  of  a program,  would  there  be  any 
purpose  in  our  doing  the  same  thing  prior  to  a visit,  that  is  having  our 
faculty  review  these  same  areas?  VAiat  about  our  facilities?  Are  they  adequate? 
Are  we  having  any  conflict  with  facilities  with  other  nursing  programs  in  the 
area?  And,  believe  me,  this  is  becoming  more  of  a problem  as  our  schools  of 
nursing  increase.  Is  the  vocational  nursing  program  relegated  to  the  second 
place,  to  second  choice  of  facilities?  Are  the  members  of  the  cooperating 
agency,  our  hospitals,  hsppy  to  have  our  students,  and  anxious  to  hire  all  our 
graduates?  If  they  are  not,  idiat  have  \te  done  as  a faculty  to  find  out  why? 

How  does  our  school  rank  among  the  other  schools  of  the  state  in  the  examina- 
tion? Is  our  rank  moving  higher  each  year,  or  lower?  And,  again  that  question, 
why?  Wiat  story  does  our  attrition  rate  tell  us?  I think  that  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  there  is  pretty  much  of  a direct  relationship  between  selection  of 
students  and  the  attrition  rate,  and  we  have  gone  into  selection  of  students 
and  have  received  some  very  good  ideas  during  these  past  few  days.  So,  wl^ 
not  review  our  process  of  selection  - is  it  the  best  kind?  I think  we  are  all 
going  to  go  home  with  some  other  ideas  - everybody  was  jotting  things  down 
during  the  discussions. 

Another  thing  that  the  Board  representative  looks  to  is  the  philosopty 
and  objectives  of  the  program,  I think  this  is  so  important  because  either 
our  philosophy  is  a page  of  high-sounding  words,  beautifully  and  correctly 
laid  out,  proper  English  and  everything  else,  but  eiqpty;  or  it  is  a living, 
vital  code  which  motivates  everything  we  do,  and  I mean  everything  we  do; 
right  from  what  we  are  doing  here  this  week,  learning  from  each  other,  to  our 
teaching  and  our  student  contact.  Many  a philosophy  is  »et  up  in  the  form 
”we  believe"  - we  believe  this  or  we  believe  that,  "Believe"  is  a good  word, 

I feel  any  instructor  or  director  who  does  not  believe,  really  believe,  that 
she  is  engaged  in  a vital  nursing  education  program,  critically  needed  for 
patient  care,  and  that  she  can  stand  proudly  beside  any  other  nurse  educator, 
should  get  out  of  the  field.  If  you  are  not  convinced,  you  will  never  con- 
vince anyone  else,  and  I think  we  all  know  there  are  many  people  today  who 
need  to  be  convinced  of  the  role  of  the  L«V,!l, 

There  are  other  areas  the  Board  representative  will  attempt  to  cover  on 
the  survey  which  I can  see  to  be  a decided  advantage  to  a faculty.  First,  she 
will  confer  with  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  school  or  someone  he 
delegates.  Remember  that  the  president  of  the  college,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  or  the  administrator  of  the  hospital,  whatever  the  type  case  might  be, 
is  responsible  for  operating  a good  school.  We  know  that  this  responsibility 
is  delegated,  but  ultimately  it  is  his  responsibility,  and  therefore  he  has  a 
right  to  express  his  views  and  also  to  have  knowledge  of  the  survey.  If  there 
are  no  problems  and  the  school  is  good  and  is  making  progress  each  year, 
developing  new  ideas,  a little  pat  on  the  back  never  hurt  anyone,  I think 
probably  somebody  in  a high  administrative  position  needs  this  - those  of  you 
who  are  directors,  I am  sure,  will  agree.  By  the  same  token,  if  an  objective 
survey  shows  that  there  are  deficiencies  it  may  be  that  the  Board  representa- 
tive is  only  echoing  what  you  as  a director  or  an  instructor  have  been  trying 
to  put  over  to  your  superior  for  some  time*  It  is  possible,  and  sometimes 
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happens,  that  a recommendation  coming  fron  an  objective  person  carries  more 
weight  than  the  same  recommendation  coming  from  a person  who  is  directly 
involved.  So,  I see  this  conference  with  these  officials  as  a decided 
advantage  to  the  director  or  faculty  of  a program. 

Since  a school  curriculum  is  approved  as  it  is  sent,  with  a certain  number 
of  hours,  and  theory,  and  clinical  teaching,  vrfiether  we  like  this  approach  or 
not,  and  with  a designated  faculty,  it  is  necessary  for  the  visitor  to  know 
if  these  hours  are  adhered  to  and  if  the  faculty  is  the  same  as  approved. 

Has  your  school  come  up  with  some  idea  to  inprove  the  curriculum,  or  the 
faculty-student  ratio?  Ihere  is  probably  more  feeling  about  student-faculty 
ratio  than  one  would  imagine j All  have  strong  feelings  that  it  should  be 
changed  base  these  feelings  on  the  principle  ttat  a 1 to  15  ratio  is  unreal- 
istic, but  the  interesting  thing  is  the  school  administrator  feels  that  it 
should  be  hi^er  and  the  instructor  feels  it  should  be  lower.  But,  if  your 
faculty  feel  either  way,  if  you  have  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  I see  you 
do,  we  all  do,  idiat  have  you  done  to  present  logical  facts,  not  feelings, 
facts,  to  substantiate  your  belief.  What  study  have  you  done  to  show  what  it 
sKouId  be,  1 to  50,  1 to  1,  1 to  anything?  What  have  you  done  except  to  say, 

I feel  it  should  be  this,  that,  and  the  other  way.  Maybe  you  have,  and  if  you 
have,  share  them  with  me.  What  I am  really  saying  in  essence  is  this,  idiile 
the  Board  of  Vo-*  tonal  Nurse  Examiners  is  carrying  out  a responsibility 
placed  on  them,  to  see  that  high  quality  vocational  education  is  being  con- 
ducted, and  all  want  this,  those  of  us  who  are  vocational  nurse  educators 
can  take  advantage  of  this,  their  responsibility,  to  pause  and  make  a study 
of  our  school  and  see  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are  now,  and  what  is  most 
Important,  \diere  do  we  plan  to  go,  what  are  we  going  to  do.  Ue  all  have  busy 
days,  and  self-evaluation  is  swnetning  that  I think  we  all  keep  putting  off 
because  of  more  immediate  pressing  duties  that  we  have.  But  this  visit  prior 
to  receiving  your  annual  accreditation  can  be,  if  you  want  it  to  be,  an 
incentive  to  make  you  pause  and  reflect,  and  really  examine  your  program. 

Some  of  you  know  Robert  Frost's  poems.  There  is  one  poem  I like  very  much 
and  find  the  last  three  lines  particularly  applicable  to  you  and  me.  You  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  first  part  but  you  will  be  with  the  last  three  lines  - 
it  goes  like  this,  "The  woods  are  lonely,  dai^,  and  deep.  But,  I have  prcmiises 
to  keep.  And  miles  to  go  before  I sleep."  Thanks  to  those  of  you  who  have  been 
pioneers  in  vocational  nursing  education,  the  woods  are  not  so  lonely,  dark, 
and  deep,  as  they  use  to  be.  But,  for  those  of  us  vAio  have  chosen  vocational 
nursing  education  more  recently,  we  have  promises  to  keep,  to  the  patient  idio 
needs  well-educated  LVN's  and  to  our  nursing  profession,  i4io,  while  they  don't 
all  realize  it,  yet,  can't  do  without  us.  So,  ;^ile  we  have  come  a long  way 
in  vocational  nursing  education,  we  have  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep.  I like 
Robert  Frost's  words  and  might  take  his  words  as  a challenge  to  those  of  us 
^0  are  in  vocational  nursing  educat-^on  - "I  have  promises  to  keep  and  miles 
to  go  before  I sleep." 
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SECTION  KEETINGS 


Vfednesday  Morning  - April  10,  196h 
SECTION  K - JUANITA  SPEAKER,  Chairman 
Evaluation  of  Curriculum 

I.  Methods  of  evaluation 

1,  Folders  on  individual  students 

2,  Ouiz  and  test 
3»  Conferences 

a.  Student-instructor 

b.  Change  in  attitude 

c.  Adjustment 

d.  Verbalize  of  change  - "thinking" 
li.  Self-evaluation 

5,  Speed  of  performance  - growth 

6,  Information  on  graduate  students 

II,  Everchanging  - new  ideas 


SECTION  X - WINIFRED  WILSON 


I,  Student  evaluation  - various  schools 

1,  Fullerton 

a.  Anecdotal  records,  later  used  to  compile  permanent  record 
Numerical  values  for  each  category 

b.  Numerical  grades  are  transferred  to  letter  grades  for 
college  use.  Comments  to  grades  given  are  made  as  necessary 

c.  Comments  from  team  leaders  are  taken  into  consideration 

d.  Student  has  area  on  evaluation  for  comment  and  signature 

e.  Self-evaluation  by  students  twice  a year 

2,  Santa  Barbara 

a.  Students  have  opportunity  to  evaluate  instructors 

b.  Head  nurses  also  evaluate  students  (in  writing)  in  addition 
to  the  three  faculty  members,  (If  head  nurses  are  to  be 
used,  they,  themselves,  must  be  evaluated  re:  methods  of 
evaluation 

c.  Students  are  permitted  to  see  all  evaluations 

3,  Modesto 

a.  Follow-up  study 
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lit  Bakersfield 

a#  Clinical  student  evaluation  is  similar  to  what  Fullerton 
seems  to  have.  However,  in  first  semester  college  faculty 
members  (special  VN  courses  in  foods,  psychology  and  life 
science),  nurse  faculty  members  and  nursing  student 
counselor  meet  to  discuss  each  student.  Meet  at  least 
twice  a semester 

II,  New  curriculum  evaluation 

1,  Individual  course  evaluation  - Objectives 

a.  To  have  students  pass  State  Board  Examination 

b.  To  be  able  to  ha;^  students  be  proficient.  Must 
alter  course  to  fit  needs 

2,  NIiN  Achievement 

a.  League  tests  to  evaluate  student  progress.  Using  this 
information  to  determine  if  results  are  due  to  teaching 
methods,  admission  procedures,  etc.  Test  given  at  end 
of  second  semester  (at  C.0,S.)  or  2/3  w^  along, 

b.  Students  must  be  oriented  to  the  particular  type  of 

test  (how  to  take  the  test).  Perhaps  use  of  transfer  answer 
sheet  at  some  time  during  course  would  help  student 

3,  State  Board  Examination 

a.  Results  are  used  to  evaluate  the  program,  hence  the 
instructors'  concern  with  results, 

b.  Must  be  aware  of  the  State  Board  members  and  discuss 
with  them  the  evaluation  of  the  test  periodically, 

c.  Could  we  request  State  Board  to  give  a better  analysis 
of  test  results  - exanple,  break  them  into  areas  to 
detect  possible  weak  areas 

SUMMARY  - All  interested  in  State  Board  Examination  results. 

Need  for  evaluation  of  testing  methods 
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SECTION  XI  - MARION  SAUNDEfiS 


Progren  Evaluation 

I.  Open  discussion 

1,  Question  posed  to  group:  How  do  you  evaluate  ycur  program 

in  the  terms  of  your  graduate  students'  success? 

a.  Follow-up  study  - value  - diowed  administrative  need  for 
more  help  (1)  provided  more  teachers  (2)  night  course 
set-up  for  graduate  students  (3  hrs.  per  week  for  18  weeks) 

b,  "Thank-you  party"  at  which  it  is  learned  students'  needs 
for  further  learning.  Questionnaire  sent  with  invitation 
to  party.  Also  followed  a post-graduate  course  7-10  one 
night  per  week.  Rehabilitation  class  for  graduate  LVN's, 
Questionnaire  mailed  to  en5>loyer  - one  area  must  show 

c six  months  of  successful  employment  before  she  receives 
her  certificate  of  completion. 

Question  - would  this  be  a mark  against  the  student  if 
she  were  not  employed  and  so  never  received  a completion 
certificate? 

Consensus  of  opinion  - no  stigua  - this  method  "insures" 
employment  following  graduation, 

2,  Contact  - visiting  hospitals  and  talking  with  employers 

following  graduation. 

Students  found  to  (l)  not  allci^d  to  use  learning  due 
to  oppression  by  the  RN's  and  jealousy  of  aides.  Other 
stated  that  her  students  were  doing  (or  being  asked  to 
do)  more  than  their  course  offered. 

Suggests  for  meeting  this  problem: 

a.  Invite  these  staff  RN's  to  Board  meetings 

b.  One  program  removed  from  hospital  for  one  year. 

Hospital  asked  them  back  so  they  could  improve  their 
personnel  and  receive  accreditation, 

c.  "Pilot  Study"  - How  better  to  use  the  LVN  set-up  in 
the  nursing  office  - so  far  it  is  a continuing  study, 

d.  Suggestion  that  in-service  classes  could  be  used  to 
present  the  valuable  uses  of  LVN,  How  to  get  there  - 
invite  self,  or  through  Nursing  Service, 

e.  Instructors  should  attend  supervisors',  staff's  and 
doctors'  meetings, 

3,  Evaluation  of  theory 

a.  Achievement  test  (N,L,N,)  used  various  times 

mid-way  (correlation  high)  and  a month  before  end, 

b (Achievement  tests  include  nutrition,  maternity» and 
child  care,  basic  nursing,  and  body  structure, 

(l)  Slow  student  - what  is  done  for  her? 

(a)  Discussion  with  student 

c.  School  bears  the  cost  of  these  tests. 
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d.  Care  studies 

(1)  Vtitten  and  oral  reports 

SUMHARl!  Discussion  of  employer-student  relationship 

Talk  about  evaluation  of  program  when  student  is  stiii 
in  program 


SECTION  ni  - FRANCES  HOOGSTAD 
Program  Evaluation 

Idea*.  The  integration  of  the  nursing  accreditaUon  \dth  ^ 

school  accreditation  so  that  there  would  not  be  duplication  of 

efforts 

Discussion:  The  consultants  could  visit  and  help  nursing  programs 

with  programs,  ideas,  and  problems  j+vj- 

Nursing  programs  are  having  to  learn  to  function  within 
framework  of  the  school  system 

This  might  help  the  administration  better  understand  the 
nursing  programs 

Idea:  The  dealing  with  the  "pressure"  by  the  administration  regard- 

ing program  evaluation 

Discussion:  State  Board  results  are  of  interest 

Programs  nd^t  benefit  by  some  idea  of  the  focus  of 

the  State  Board  test  * j 

The  instructors  have  varying  ideas  of  what  is  expected  or 

the  vocational  nurse  . 

Miss  Wood:  Blueprint  of  licensure  examination  has  been  sent 

to  each  school. 

The  achievement  tests  used  late  in  the  course  are  helpful 
in  meeting  the  State  Board 

Miss  Wbod  outlined  just  how  the  State  Board  Examinations  are 

conmiled  for  use  ...  . 4«* 

Instructors  may  see  and  read  the  old  examination  by  ^point- 
jaent  with  Miss  Wbod  at  her  office  in  Sacranento 

Students,  on  the  whole,  have  problems  in  the  area  of  reading 
on  tests 


GENERAL  SESSION 


Wednesday  Afternoon  - April  10,  I963 


TOPIC;  IMPLEMENTING  IHE  CURRICULUM 


PANEL  MEMBERS: 

Grace  Mitts,  Sacramento  City  College 

Laura  Looper,  College  of  Marin 

Evelyn  Chamberlin,  Ht.  San  Antonio  College 

Leonie  Soubirou,  Biola  School  of  Missionary  Medicine 

CHAIRMAN: 

Maryellen  Wood 

Executive  Secretary 

State  Boaixl  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners 

As  you  have  noticed  on  your  program,  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon 
"Implementing  the  Curriculum."  When  you  were  sent  your  questionnaires 
previous  to  the  scheduling  of  this  conference,  you  were  asked  what  subjects 
you  would  like  to  discuss,  and  this  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  was  hi^st 
on  the  list,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  its  inclusion  on  the  program. 

We  chose  our  panel  members  to  represent  different  sizes  of  schools  because 
we  feel  that  implementing  the  curriculum  presents  different  problems  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  schools.  We  have  four  very  distinguished  members  of  your  group 
with  us  and  I would  like  to  introduce  you  to  them  now  rather  than  before  each 
makes  her  presentation.  We  have  (trs.  Grace  Mitts  who  is  Associate  Director  of 
the  Vocational  Nursing  Program  at  Sacramento  City  College.  Mrs.  Mitts  rep- 
resents a program  which  is  probably  one  of  the  larger  types  of  programs  in  the 
state.  Next  is  Mrs.  Laura  Looper  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Nursing  at  the  College  of  Marin.  Mrs.  Looper  represents  a small  program 
in  vocational  nursing  - not  necessarily  in  numbers  of  students  but  in  nuvfcer  of 
faculty,  she  and  half  a person  are  carrying  on  the  program.  Next  is 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Chamberlin  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Nursing 
at  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  which  we  consider  a medium  sized  program;  and  next 
is  Miss  Leonie  Soubirou  who  is  Dean  of  the  Biola  School  of  Missionary  Medicine, 
who  represents  neither  a small  nor  large  program,  but  a private  school,  whose 
viewpoint  might  be  a little  different  from  this  public  schools. 

Each  panel  member  is  going  to  speak  for  about  five  minutes  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  her  particular  school,  then  Mrs.  Mitts  is  going  to  speak  on 
Implementation,  the  legality  of  it;  Mrs.  Chamberlin  on  the  philosophy  of  it; 
Miss  Soubirou  on  the  academics  of  it;  and  Mrs.  Looper  on  the  administration 
associates  in  it  (in  other  words,  the  hospitals). 
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Grace  Mitts 

Vocational  Nursing  Instructor 
Sacramento  City  College 


Sacramento  City  College  began  their  vocational  nursing  school  in  1953  • w 
average  a student  body  of  about  70  students  - the  staff  includes  the  Director, 
six  full-time  instructors,  and  one  part-time  instructor,  Vfe  have  two  classes 
a year.  The  students  have  clinical  experience  in  five  hospitals  in  the 
Sacramento  area,  Ws  go  to  the  hospital  for  our  first  clinical  eiQ^erlence  early 
in  the  fourth  week  of  our  pre-cllnlcal  ei^t  weeks  - they  go  in  for  two  days  of 
the  fourth  week,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  we  go  into  the  hoi^ltal 
area  where  ire  have  classrooms  also. 

Since  wo  started  in  1953*  ue  were  familiar  with  the  old  curriculum  so  when 
the  new  curriculum  was  to  be  inaugurated  we  found  that  we  were  able  to  change 
fairly  easily  but  with  some  trepidation  and  doubts,  but  we  think  we  solved 
many  of  our  problems  by  conferenced  and  discussions  and  staff  meetings  in  vdiich 
the  faculty  discussed  curriculum.  Miss  Eleazarian  was  kind  enou^  to  come  out 
to  speak  to  us,  also  to  interpret  the  new  curriculum,  and  we  feel  that  with  the 
time  given  us  for  these  staff  meetings  and  conferences  we  were  able  to  do  some 
planning,  changing,  and  to  in?)lement  the  new  curriculum,  I think  most  of  the 
schools  diich  were  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new,  met  seme  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  faced  and  I imagine  they  had  some  of  the  same  frustrations.  This 
panel  today  will  tell  how  ire  iirplemented  the  new  curriculum,  but  it  was  felt 
there  must  be  a beginning  - a common  beginning  from  which  we  would  start,  and 
we  all  know  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  the  law. 

Why  are  we  concerned  with  the  law?  When  you  have  a law  it  must  be  either 
accepted  or  rejected,  and  we  all  know  that  if  we  do  not  accept  a law  we  wHI 
be  wlthouv  its  privileges  and  protection.  So  upon  this  law,  with  idiich  I am 
sure  you  are  all  familiar,  ire  thought  we  would  begin  our  discussion  by  revleif- 
ing  it,  so  that  ire  would  all  remember  the  points  involved  in  this,  new  curriculum 
so  we  would  aU  have  a common  beginning  point, 

Ihe  curriculum  is  subject  to  the  jpproval  of  the  Board  and  it  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  con?)etent  and  inter-personal,  technical  and  manual 
nursing  services  to  the  patient,  I was  very  pleased  to  see  inter-personal  first 
because,  although  I am  going  to  try  to  be  very  objective  in  presenting  Just  an 
outline  of  the  law,  I feel  that  3tou  can  have  technical  and  manual  cong)etence 
^t  without  good  inter-personal  relations  the  nurse  has  lost  her  usefulness. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  vocational  nurse  can  function,  according  to  law, 
are  circumstances  where  the  professional  nurses'  services  are  not  required. 

She  is  also  supposed  to  develop  the  ability  to  participate  with  the  registered 
nurse  and  the  doctor.  She  is  to  be  prepared  to  care  for  obstetrical,  medical, 
and  surgical  patients  of  all  ages.  The  course  is  limited  to  either  12  months 
on  a full-time  basis,  or  20  months  on  a part-time  basis,  Ihe  school  week  is 
not  to  exceed  hO  hours,  nor  8 hours  per  day  - this  would  include  both  clinical 
and  lecture.  Evaluation  of  the  student  must  be  done  periodically  and  not 
merely  by  written  means.  In  our  area  the  instructors  find  the  use  of  anecdotal 
records  very  valuable.  The  basic  curriculum  idiich  includes,  but  is  not  United 
to,  fundamentals,  understanding  the  principles  of  mental  and  physical  health, 
and  how  it  is  maintained,  and  understanding  of  disease  and  its  treatment,  I 
think  we  should  not  forget  that  the  words  are  included,  or  the  phrase,  "it 
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bat  is  not  limited  to»”  Also  knowledge  of  health  services  a^ 


formliig  her  nursing  functions  in  the  area  of  obstetrical  nursing  and  infant 
mt..  niifllnaH  In  th«  laV.  but  thfi7  aTO  a 


72  hours  of  lecture  with  108  to  216  clinical.  This  will  give  us  a ndnimuiB 
requirement  of  U50  total  hours  of  lecture  and  1080  hours  of  clinical. 

The  law  also  states  that  night  or  evening  clinical  experience  cannot  total 
more  than  80  hours,  and  there  must  be  a qualified  Instructor  giving  adequate 
supervision. 

I think  we  are  all  familiar  with  holidays  and  vacations.  If  you  are  in  a 
one-year  school  you  may  have  all  the  holidays  that  the  public  junior  colleges 
have,  plus  a limit  of  one  week  in  the  summer  during  summer  session.  If  you  are 
on  a longer  basis,  the  20  months  or  l8  months  course,  then  you  would  leg^Jy 
be  allowed  to  have  all  the  vacation  and  holidays  that  are  given  to  the  public 
junior  colleges. 

Clinical  experience,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Board,  should  provide 
adequate  facilities  as  to  number,  type,  and  variety  of  patients,  and  you  must 
have  the  necessary  clinical  facilities  in  order  to  qualify  under  this  new 
eurrieulum.  The  supeirvision,  again  I repeat,  should  consist  of  a mlnlmun  of 
one  clinical  instructor  for  vocational  students. 

This  is  a very  brief  outline  of  the  existing  law  concerning  our  currlc»aa  - 
it  is  the  basis  for  our  talk  today  on  "Implementation.”  I think  you  will  find 
that  the  law  provides  the  flexibility  in  interpretation.  I have  not  tried  to 
interpret  it  - we  have  a very  fine  intarpreter  and  I do  not  feel  that  anything 
more  than  an  outline  could  be  given  at  this  time.  It  does  seem  flexible 
enough  though  that  with  this  existing  law,  it  is  possible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  curriculum  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  various  schools 
the  different  kinds  arri  sizes,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
different  schools  have  implemented  this  curriculum. 


Laura  J#  Looper 
Vocational  Nursing  Director 
College  of  Marin 


Basically  we  started  a new  program  in  1961  at  the  College  of  Marin  which 
is  a public  school,  junior  college  district,  in  a residential  area  of  a high 
basic  income.  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  student  body  we  draw. 

It  also  h^jpens  to  be  a very  heavily  academic-oriented  population  where  voca- 
tional programs,  by  and  large,  have  not  been  the  accepted  means  of  education 
by  anyone's  long  stretch  of  imagination. 

We  started  out  in  this  program  under  the  new  curriculum,  v%  did  not  have 
any  of  the  growing  pains  - we  were  given  a copy  of  the  new  law  as  it  was 
proposed,  we  thought  it  sounded  wonderful  - we  implemented  it,  apparently  with- 
out too  much  difficulty,  ve  found  out  as  we  consulted  the  Board,  only  because 
we  didn't  know  any  better.  They  gave  the  regulations  to  us  and  said  this  is 
the  way  we  want  it  done,  and  we  did  it,  Wa  took  in  our  first  15  students  and 
graduated  this  group  before  we  started  another  group  - we  are  on  a three 
semester  program.  We  start  the  next  class  whenever  the  first  one  graduates, 

Vfe  started  our  first  program  in  September,  1961,  we  graduated  them  in  January 
of  this  year,  and  we  started  our  new  class  in  February  of  this  year,  so  we  are 
only  in  our  second  class  and  we  really  don't  feel  that  we  can  tell  you  people 
who  have  been  fighting  these  problems  for  a long  time  how  these  things  are 
done.  Obviously  there  have  been  many  problems  ^Aiich  we  have  not  recognized 
because  they  haven't  affected  us  directly.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  we 
have. 

This  year  I wanted  to  expand  the  program,  feeling  a definite  need,  and  I 
was  able  to  get  across  to  administration  that  there  was  an  additional  need  for 
vocational  nurses  in  our  area,  but  I wasn't  able  to  conpletely  convince  them, 
so  consequently  they  finally  decided  that  I could  up  the  number  of  students 
we  took  in  and  they  would  hire  another  person  to  help  in  the  clinical  areas 
only  - so  therefore  this  is  the  half  teacher.  She  works  four  hours  a day  in 
the  clinical  areas  with  the  students  - I do  all  of  the  classroom  work,  A 
little  different  from  Mrs,  Mitts'  program,  I start  my  students  quite  early 
in  the  clinical  situation  - I put  them  on  approximately  the  fourth  day  that 
they  are  in  school  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  they  are  on  for  at 
least  a two-hour  period  daily  and  this  is  increased  as  the  student  learns  more 
things  about  patient  care. 

Actually  as  far  as  Implementing,  I have  listened  to  mar,,  of  you  discuss 
the  problems  you  have  had  rtth  the  hospitals  - the  hospitals  win  let  you  do 
some  things  and  won't  let  you  do  some  things;  and  why  is  this?  I feel  that 
we  have  a very  common  starting  place  with  all  the  people  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration - we  have  one  common  goal  - we  are  all  intei'ested  in  patient-care, 

Whj'  can't  we  work  together?  Sure  we  have  different  methods  of  reaching  this 
goal,  but  I think  if  we  look  at  each  other  with  a little  better  understanding 
will  be  able  to  meet  these  goals,  are  not  really  as  far  apart  as  most 
people  think  education  and  service  are,  AH  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have 
been  in  nursing  service;.  Now  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  it  is 
really  not  so  broad  a river.  Therefore,  we  can  start  with  this  as  one  of  our 
goals  - meeting  the  needs  of  the  patient. 
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We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  ee  started  in  programs  of  vocational  nurs- 
ing that  were  demanded  - we  didn't  go  out  and  beat  the  conraunity  over  the  head 
Md  say,  j«nt  a nursing  program."  They  said  they  wanted  nursing  programs, 
wey  said  they  wanted  vocational  nursij;ig  programs.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
give  them  lAat  they  want  within  the  reiin,  again,  of  all  the  other  factors. 

We  have  already  got  acceptance  so  therefore  we  must  utilize  the  acceptance  we 
already  have.  Now  we  already  haw  our  two  basic  starting  points  - there  are 
many  others.  Prom  this  you  move  into  other  areas.  I chocee  to  call  it  "selling" 
you  may  choose  to  call  it  inter-personal  relations,  but  I feel  we  have  to  sell 
wr  programs  even  though  there  is  a demand  and  a need.  We  all  feel  the  need  - 
^community  has  expressed  the  demand.  In  order  to  be  able  to  sell,  you  must 
believe,  pu  must  believe  in  your  curriculum,  you  must  believe  in  your  program, 
you  must  believe  that  your  methods  are  the  right  methods  - it  may  not  be  the 
OTly  way  but  for  you  it  is  thv  only  way,  and  to  your  way  of  thinking  this  is 
the  only  my  you  can  present  it  - you  are  so  firmly  convinced  that  all  of  these 
other  factors  are  right,  you  become  one  of  the  beat  salesmen. 


This  is  first,  if  you  don't  believe,  you  are  not  going  to  acconplish.  There 
^ no  way  of  stressing  this  enough  - if  you  can't  really  go  out  and  say,  "I 
believe  in  everything  I have  in  the  curriculum,  I have  designed  this  for  a pur- 

pose,  I believe  this  is  tlie  way  to  acconqjlish  our  goals,"  then  sell  it  to  the 
hospital  service. 


Look  at  the  mandate  for  your  program.  We  have  the  law  behind  us  - we  can 
say.  If  nothing  else,  this  is  the  way  we  are  supposed  to  do  it  - this  is  the 
law.  You  ^ady  have  there  a starting  point.  Wa  have  our  philosophies  - we 
haw  already  looted  at  what  kind  of  a nurse  m ejqject  to  mold  - this  you  have 

therefore  you  are  again  selling  your 
w ST*  - are  you  going  to  acconplish  your  objectives 

^^t  you  have  proposed  in  this  curriculum.  I guess  because  I am  new  in 
vocation^  education  I am  naive  enough  to  believe  that  I can  get  assist- 

wt  curriculum,  or  if  I feel  this  curriculum 

tS  vJrTJ  ^ objectives  as  I see  the  law.  I have  no  hesitation  in  calling 

^ accept  this  law  as  inevitable, 

OTr  laws  meet  these  goals  or  curriculum  as  prescribed  in  the  law,  that  is  fine. 

as  we  see  them  then  we  have  an  obligation 

T ^J®  ^ oor  goals  are  and  we 

should  work  to  get  the  law  changed  rather  than  sitting  back  and  complaining 

^Uing,yw  haw  to  sell  this  program  to  everyone.  You  don't  Just  start  with 
the  hoq)ital  adM^strator  to  convince  him  you  have  a good  program,  and  then 

Start P’-®®®  the  line. 

inTtfliTi  Tk  hospital  administrator  - this  is  the  way  you  have  to 

wSk  SiLTiii  2?^"^®®  your  program  and  objectiws  .. 

^ T >he  nursing  aide.  The  aide  in  the  hospital  ir  the  person 
^0  may  or  may  not  be  threatened  and  could  throw  many,  many  monkey  wrenches  at 
Sir  yoor  program  all  the  time  - sell  it  to  the  other  people  you  are 

J ' l>“rt  ‘0  go  to  tta  hoaa.keapli>r<ioparW 

thpr^JJ^+*  Pifootor  of  Housekeeping  - it  doesn't  hurt  to  talk  to  physio- 

®**®  ^ accomplish.  It  doesn't  hurt  to  talk^ to 

the  dietitian  about  how  you  feel  diets  fit  into  your  program  - this  again  is 
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year  area.  How  do  you  do  this?  Meetings,  meetings,  meetings,  and  more 
meetings.  Meet,  talk,  listen,  discuss  - when  you  have  done  it  once,  do  it 
over  again.  As  I say,  start  these  meetings  out  with  your  administrative  level, 
your  head  nurse  and  supervisor.  These  are  the  people  you  have  first  got  to 
convince.  Then,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  and  discuss  the  program  with 
other  nursing  service  personnel,  move  on  to  the  informal  meetings.  Every  time 
you  have  a coffee  break,  in  a lunch  room,  comer  somebody  and  again  ei^lain 
what  vocational  nursing  is,  what  3rour  program  is,  what  your  desires  are,  and 
how  you  see  implementing  this  program.  Never  lose  one  opportunity  to  comer 
one  more  soul  and  convert  him.  Sounds  pretty  forceful  doesn't  it,  but  I 
really  mear  it  - you  really  need  to  be  able  to  convince  all  these  people. 

If  you  really  believ^e  in  your  program  then  you  can  convince  them  in  order  to 
get  them  to  go  along  with  your  ideas.  Above  all,  listen,  too,  to  what  they 
are  saying.  Take  a very  positive  approach  to  your  program  and  then  be  rather 
arbitrary, 

I take  as  an  example  to  this  positive  approach  to  such  a meeting  our  laws 
and  regulations  stating  that  students  must  give  medicines.  Now,  this  isn't 
the  exact  content  of  the  law,  it  being  the  intent  that  the  students  should 
learn  to  give  medicines.  This  is  an  area  where  I have  heard  lots  of  comments 
about  people  having  difficulties.  Start  out,  meet  with  the  nursing  service 
people  - what  are  you  hoping  to  accon^plish  from  this  meeting.  Ask  them  what 
their  present  procedure  is,  let  them  look  at  it,  is  it  a good  procedure,  is 
it  a safe  procedure?  This  is  going  to  help  both  the  nursing  service  personnel 
and  you.  7ou  are  going  to  acconplish  two  things  when  you  do  this;  fimt  you 
are  learning  what  they  think,  you  are  learning  from  them^  also  you  are  then 
being  accepted  as  a research  person  or  maybe  as  an  educator,  as  they  may  see 
fit  to  use  you.  You  can  actually  use  this  as  a means  to  get  at  other  things. 
Educate  them,  even  if  it  is  educating  and  changing  them  to  your  way  of  believ- 
ing - think  positive. 

After  they  have  come  up  with  what  they  feel  is  a good  procedure,  let  them 
decide  how  this  procedure  has  to  be  changed  for  the  student  - or  does  it  have 
to  be  changed  to  meet  the  students'  needs?  If  this  has  been  written  as  a 
sound  principle,  does  it  really  have  to  be  changed?  This  may  take  some  doing 
but  you  can  usually  make  them  come  around  to  even  this  concept  if  you  try. 

Then,  of  course,  any  procedure  that  they  do  write,  or  that  you  are  willing  to 
accept,  look  at  it,  is  it  realistic,  is  it  realistic  for  the  nursing  service, 
is  it  realistic  for  the  student,  is  it  realistic  for  me,  the  instructor  - 
can  I accept  this,  can  I teach  this.  And,  of  course,  last  but  not  least  is 
it  realistic  to  the  patient,  I say  last  but  not  least  because  of  all  the 
many  feelings  of  which  you  are  all  very  aware  in  the  line  of  giving  medicine. 
This  is  an  area  where  many  nurses  hold  a prestige  image  of  the  medicine  nurse 
rather  than  what  the  medicines  accomplish.  So,  the  patient  isn't  the  one  they 
are  really  concerned  with.  When  you  meet  with  these  people  they  throw  out 
little  platitudes,  "well  it  woulcta't  be  safe  for  the  patient,  etc,"  but  this 
isn't  really  what  they  mean  if  you  listen  to  what  they  are  saying. 

When  you  are  finished  with  all  of  these  meetings  and  you  haven't  come  up 
with  what  you  really  wanted  to  accon^>lish,  start  all  over  again  - you  will 
get  them,  as  someone  once  said,  brainwashed  to  your  way  of  thinking  - it  can 
be  done.  Solicit  nursing  service  for  your  assistance,  I don't  mean  assistance 
in  giving  formal  teaching  but  solicit  them  to  help  you  in  a good  working 
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relationsh-p.  Let  them  get  the  idea  that  you  are  really  trying  to  the 
student  somebody  who  wortcs  on  their  team.  You  are  all  wcrking  for  one  , 
goal  - the  patient  and  improving  patient  care,  3y  selling  them 
they  will  really  turn  out  to  be  very  good  assistants,  I have  found  that  it  is 
maivelous  how  much  they  will  assist  you,  even  if  it  is 

records  - they  really  are  quite  good  at  this.  They  are  good  about  ^ " 

dents  praise.  They  weren't  as  helpful  with  iny  first  class  as  we  vrerc  both 
testing  each  other,  but  they  are  getting  to  the  point  where  they  will  come 
me  and  s^,  "The  student  you  put  in  that  room  this  rooming  did  a real  good  job 
of  patient  care,"  That  raekes  me  feel  good.  It  is  only  '-ecause 
them  believe  that  they,  too,  are  responsible,  that  we  a:  both  worki^  for  the 

same  over-all  goal.  After  you  have  finished  all  of  these  things  - ^ter  you 
think  you  have  got  it  sold  Just  the  way  you  want  it,  then  start  follow-up  meet- 
ings - don't  quit  while  you  are  on  top.  Let  these  people  again  e^resr  their 
feelings  - meet  with  them  - let  them  give  you  suggestionc  - let  them  give  you 
their  evaluations  - what  can  they  offer  to  improve  the  program  as  they  see  it. 
Then,  again  look  at  ourselves  as  individuals,  and  at  our  program  as  objectively 
as  possible,  and  make  changes  - then  start  selling  again. 


Evelyn  Chamberlin 
Director,  Vocational  Nursing 
Mt,  San  Antonio  College 

Mt,  San  Antonio  College  is  a community  Junior  college  located  in  Walnut, 
which  is  approximately  thirty  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  As  to  the  size  of  our 
program,  we  have  about  50  students  per  year  and  we  have  five  full-time  teachers. 
We  are  associated  with  two  accredited  hospitals  in  the  community,  I like  to 
think  of  it  as  a community  college,  as  the  philosophy  of  the  college  colors 
everything  that  is  done  in  this  school,  Ve  are  there  to  serve  the  coram^ty, 
which  is  an  upper  middle  class  type  community#  Vocational  nursing  in  addition 
to  other  types  of  vocational  education  is  very  ^’ell  accepted  in  the  community. 


fty  portion  of  the  discussion  is  the  philosophy  of  implementation  of  the 
vocational  nursing  program.  First,  I would  like  to  say  that  when  I say 
"philosophy"  I mean  what  Sister  Mary  Anita  said  this  rooming.  I do  not  mean 
something  that  is  written  down  on  a piece  of  paper,  I mean  somethii^  that 
colors  and  influences  the  things  that  you  do  as  you  write  the  curriculum,  as 
you  teach  the  students,  as  you  decide  on  teaching  tnethodsj  something  that  would 
influence  everything  that  you  do  concerning  your  program,  I think  one  of  the 
first  things  I had  to  know  was,  why  in  the  world  did  the  Board  decide  to  change 
the  law,  and  as  you  know,  sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  an  idea 
through  my  head, 

I must  say,  they  spent  quite  some  time  explaiiiing  it  to  me,  but  finally  I 
had  a very  satisfactory  answer,  and  that  is  that  nursing  has  changed,  that 
vocational  nursing  was  changingj  the  thing  that  the  vocational  nurse  did  was 
different  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  writing  of  the  law.  Then  I found 
sopfitbing  in  Guides  for  Developing  Curricula  for  Education  of  Practical  Nurses, 
which  finally  crystall'izecTall  of  my  thinking,  and  that  is  ihat  nurses  are 
prepared  to  assist  persons  in  self-care  within  a range  of  types  of  health  _ 
situations,  and  this  simply  means  that  we  are  going  to  prepare  nurses  to  give 
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direct  care  to  patients;  not  to  assist  the  doctor,  not  to  go  in  to  the  diet 
kitchen,  not  to  wrap  up  packages,  but  someone  who  was  going  to  give  direct 
assistance  to  the  patient.  Now,  the  philosophy  that  all  of  us  have  when  we 
talk  about  preparing  the  vocational  nurse  would  be  very  similar.  We  are  try- 
ing to  teach  our  students  the  principles  of  nursing  care,  principles  of  how  to 
take  care  of  people,  because  we  know  that  when  she  goes  into  the  field  in  any 
community,  and  ours  in  particular,  this  girl  may  work  in  a hospital  where  she 
is  not  even  permitted  to  take  blood  pressures  or  she  may  work  in  another 
hospital  where  she  is  responsible  for  total  patient  care,  including  giving  the 
medications  and  performing  the  treatments  for  which  she  is  qualified.  However, 
a second  part  of  the  philosophy  in  developirg  a curriculum,  or  developing  any 
program,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  institution  in  which  it  is  housed,  I,  for 
one,  think  that  this  is  very  fine  - I do  not  believe  that  every  nursing  pro- 
gram has  to  be  in  a junior  college  or  in  adult  education,  or  any  other  specific 
institution.  Whatever  the  housing  institution,  it  will  give  us  another  philo- 
soply,  another  set  of  objectives,  and  I believe  that  this  will  enrich  the  life 
of  the  student.  The  tjTpe  of  institution  the  student  enters,  of  course,  will 
also  have  to  do  with  her  objectives.  Perhaps  she  must  finish  school  quickly, 
or  perhaps  she  is  interested  in  the  college  experience, 

I would  like  to  summarize  the  philosophy  of  our  program,  enphasizing  that 
we  are  part  of  a community  junior  college.  Our  philosophy  at  Mt,  San  Antonio 
College  is  to  provide  an  educational  base  which  prepares  the  student  for 
enployment  as  a vocational  nurse  in  our  community.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
to  meet  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a major  in  Vocational  Nursing,  Upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  three  of  the  recommended  four  semes- 
ters, the  student  is  qualified  to  take  the  California  State  Board  examination 
for  licensure.  In  addition  to  giving  service  to  the  ill,  she  will  be  pre- 
pared also  to  inprove  and  maintain  her  own  physical  and  mental  health.  To 
further  clarify  what  we  mean  by  preparing  the  vocational  nurse,  I hope  that 
you  noticed  that  we  state  that  at  the  end  of  three  semesters  she  will  be  pre- 
pared for  licensure;  this  meets  the  basic  needs  of  our  community.  For  those 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  meet  the  general  education  requirements,  we  have 
a graduation  at  the  end  of  three  semesters,  and  those  who  wish  then  leave  the 
school,  take  petitions,  and  take  their  State  Board  examinations.  For  the 
younger  or  more  broadly-motivated  students  who  wish  to  remain  another  semester, 
the  balance  of  the  curriculum  qualifies  them  to  receive  their  AA  degree  with 
the  other  students  in  the  college. 

What  we  mean  by  preparing  a vocational  nurse  is  that  we  are  preparing  a 
nurse  to  give  direct  assistance  to  a patient  as  required.  The  principles  of 
nursing  will  be  learned  in  the  hospitals  but  could  be  applied  in  the  homes, 
clinics,  doctors'  offices,  etc.  The  indirect  specialties  connected  with  nurs- 
ing, such  as  assisting  the  doctor  in  surgery,  etc,,  would  necessarily  be  learned 
after  graduation  in  an  in-service  program.  The  vocational  nurse  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  needs,  ph3rsical  and  emotional,  of  all  age  groups  within  her  role  as  a 
vocational  nurse. 

The  vocational  nurse  is  prepared  to  nurse  patients  in  a fairly  stable 
health  condition  with  a minimal  degree  of  on-the-spot  supervision  by  the 
physician  or  RN,  She  is  also  prepared  to  participate  with  the  RN  in  the  care 
of  patients  who  require  complex  intensive  nursing  care.  The  vocational  nurse 
is  educated  to  work  as  a member  of  the  health  team;  she  is  well  versed  in  the 
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special  ethics  required  of  workers  in  the  medical  field.  This  is  our  philoso- 
phy, or  objectives,  or  concepts,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  in  our  partic- 
ular program.  To  achieve  our  objectives,  as  stated  in  our  philosophy,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  should  be  both  patient-centered 
and  student-centered.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  learning  e:iq)eriences  for  the 
student  will  necessarily  always  have  as  their  goal,  good  patient  care.  The 
teacher  also  has  this  same  goal,  but  she  must  be  aware  of  the  learning  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a list  of  rules  or  methods  that 
will  cover  every  situation  which  will  arise  in  any  teaching  program.  We  have 
worked  together,  we  hope,  to  reach  a common  philosophy  of  what  we  are  doing, 
so  that  it  will  be  a constant  thli^.  We  woidd  like  for  the  philosophy  in  our 
program,  as  X am  sure  you  would  in  yours,  to  be  something  that  remains  constant, 
yet  flexible,  in  the  face  of  continuous  changes.  One  of  these  changes  will  be 
new  teachers.  With  a new  teacher,  let  us  sty,  we  must  brainwash  them  (it  is 
nicer  to  call  it  "orient"),  but  this  is  something  we  must  do  because  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a teacher-teaching  institution  that  teaches  teachers  to 
teach  in  this  way;  it  is  something  that  must  be  developed.  We  must  be  able  to 
remain  constant  in  our  philosophy,  in  the  face  of  new  hospital  personnel,  new 
hospital  policies  and  new  student  groups  each  year.  We  also  have  another 
nursing  program  in  our  school  and  the  things  that  happen  in  this  program  will 
necessarily  Influence  the  things  that  happen  in  our  program.  We,  of  course, 
want  to  allow  everyone  else  to  develop  to  their  potential,  the  hospital,  other 
nursing  programs,  etc.,  yet  we  must  remain  constant  in  our  philosoply  and 
protect  its  in^lementation.  I thoroughly  believe  that  once  you  understand  and 
once  you  are  in  agreement  with  the  faculty  on  what  the  philosophy  is,  you  can 
teach  patient-centered  nursing  aiy  place,  in  any  type  of  hospital,  in  any  type 
of  institution.  And,  I would  hope  when  our  graduates  ai*e  finished  that  they 
could  go  off  to  the  jungle,  boil  a syringe  in  a tin  can  and  give  a good 
hypodermic  no  matter  what  position  or  condition  the  patient  was  in;  or  they 
could  go  into  the  most  advanced  and  best  equipped  hospital,  walk  into  a patient’s 
room  with  a fancy  disposable  hypodermic  set  on  a tray,  and  give  an  injection  in 
such  a fashion  that  the  patient  would  be  conpletely  satisfied  with  her  coiqpe- 
tence,  her  grace  and  poise. 


Leonie  7,  Soublrou 

Director,  Vocational  Nursing 

Blola  School  of  Missionary  Medicine 

Biola  is  neither  small  nor  large,  new  nor  old,  it  is  a private  school, 
and  in  that  manner  we  are  different  from  the  other  schools  about  which  we  have 
been  hearing.  We  were  chosen  because  of  our  peculiarity. 

When  we  were  working  out  this  program  of  good  missionaiy  medical  training, 
we  looked  back  at  the  history  of  our  school  and  found  that  it  was  over  ^0  years 
ago  (when  our  school  first  started  training  missionaries)  that  it  was  felt  to 
be  imperative  that  they  have  practical,  medical  knowledge. 

In  19U5,  the  new  President  of  our  Incorporation  felt  that  it  would  be  good 
if  we  had  a school  that  was  essentially  for  that  purpose,  but  associated  with 
the  entire  group,  and  so  he  called  me  to  come  and  see  what  I could  do  about  it. 
At  the  time  I was  somewhat  hesitant  because  I felt  that  something  that  might  be 
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a hodgepodge  of  practical  training  might  not  necessarily  be  worthwhile  and 
acceptable,  especially  from  a professional  point  of  view.  We  were  struggling 
along  when  we  discovered  that  in  our  wonderful  State  of  California  plans  were 
being  made  to  establish  criteria  and  to  incorporate  curricula  along  these  very 
lines  of  vocational  nursing.  After  considering  the  proposition  from  every 
angle,  we  began  to  develop  within  our  school  this  accredited  program  in  voca- 
tional nursing  since,  I believe,  about  the  very  onset  of  the  entire  program. 

Our  school  was  accredited  in  19?3  to  be  retroactive  to  include  the  class  of 
19^2,  Since  that  time  we  have  been  training  young  men  and  young  women  who 
have  learned  vocational  nursing,  and  who  have  not  only  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  understanding,  but  also  have  developed  skills.  Then,  they  have  gone  out 
into  the  far  reaches  of  the  world  using  that  knowledge  and  skill.  Thus,  our 
school  is  a peculiar  school  but  we  are  so  thankful  that  with  all  our  peculiar- 
ities we  are  acceptable  in  this  wonderful  organization. 

Now,  building  on  the  law,  which  cur  dear  friend  has  so  graciously  pre- 
sented, and  building  on  the  philosophy  which  I feel  our  sisters  as  well  as  all 
of  the  rest  of  us  could  most  willingly  accept,  we  went  on  to  develop  the  aca- 
demics of  this  proposition.  As  I suggested,  our  school  might  have  been 
described  as  a school  in  the  wilderness,  even  though  we  are  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles,  Thus,  we  felt  that  we  needed  to  do  some  tall  thinking 
if  this  program,  which  we  had  worked  so  hard  to  develop,  had  all  of  a sudden 
to  be  tota’'ly  changed.  If  I had  to  persuade  my  President,  who  is  pretty  hard 
to  persuade  at  times,  and  if  we  needed  to  augment  our  faculty  and  do  other 
things,  we  needed  to  think  hard  about  this.  But  building  on  the  law  and  on 
our  philosophy,  which  may  be  slightly  different  in  some  ways  but  essentially 
the  same,  as  Mrs,  Chamberlin  so  graciously  presented,  we  developed  within  the 
framework  of  our  academics  and  our  abilities  a program  that  woiJLd  comply. 
However,  we  wanted  not  only  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirements,  but  also  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  philosophy,  not  only  in  the  midst  of  our  own  growth 
and  development,  but  look  ahead  to  what  our  students  might  do  in  the  future. 
Now,  all  of  this  has  been  done  and,  just  putting  it  simply,  we  developed  from 
the  known  to  what  was  essentially  the  unknown.  We  proceeded  from  what  we  had 
to  what  we  needed.  We  built  on  the  obvious  toward  that  which  was  less  obvious, 
or  to  a greater  objective.  In  other  words,  we  were  going  from  one  vanishing 
point  to  anotherj  or,  as  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  morning  suggested,  after 
we  had  reached  one  point  of  vision,  our  vision  was  enlarged,  lest  we  become 
satisfied  and  stagnant.  Well,  we  aren't  conpletely  satisfied,  but  we  are 
happy  to  say,  honestly,  that  we  accepted  the  law,  we  developed  our  philost^hy, 
and  we  inplemented  the  academics.  This  is  how  we  did  it  - I put  a few  things 
on  the  bulletin  board  and  I am  going  to  share  with  you  from  a few  notebooks. 

We  had  the  law  - the  law  said  we  want  competence  to  provide  inter- 
personal, technical,  and  manual  nursing  service.  We  are  absolutely  in  accord 
with  this;  this  is  our  objective  in  nursing.  This  is  also  essentially  our 
objective  in  vocational  nursing.  We  thought  - now,  we  had  this  before,  what's 
it  all  about  - and  proceeded  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  We  wanted  an 
inter-personal  relationship  which  would  establish  as  well  as  develop  progres- 
sively an  ability  of  understanding  and  workmanship  with  our  medical  doctors, 
or  Registered  Nurses,  or  doctors  of  dental  science,  in  some  instances,  as  well 
as  our  patients  with  whom  we  have  this  wonderful  opportunity  and  responsibil- 
ity, Our  patients  in  our  peculiar  situation  are  both  adult  and  children  - the 
adults  in  all  age  brackets  and  the  children  in  all  age  development  - in  medical- 
surgical  situations,  in  orthopedic  situations,  in  situations  of  birth  anomalies 
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birth  problems,  because  of  our  affiliation  with  the  Shriners  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children,  Los  Angeles  Division.  Because  our  opportunities  developed 
in  the  outreach  when  students  graduated  into  areas  of  obstetrical  practice, 
we  felt  it  was  important  that  we  work  with  our  doctors  and  nurses  in  a special 
way  in  the  obstetrical  area  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  newborn  as 
well  as  of  the  mother.  So,  in  implementing  the  curriculum  we  went  on  to  the 
technical  and  manual  aspect  as  well.  We  wanted  to  prepare  the  trainee  to  care 
for  the  patients  of  all  ages.  We  attempted  very  carefully  to  see  that  this 
was  done  - not  only  all  ages  in  medical-surgical  situations,  but  in  all  con- 
ditions, and  we  no  longer  made  it  a disease-centered  situation,  which  is  the 
way  all  textbooks  formerly  were  printed,  but  we  made  the  total  patient  our 
objective. 

In  our  school,  and  I think  in  the  Catholic  schools  as  well~in  our  reli- 
gious schools,  shall  we  say— we  really  consider  the  total  patient.  That  patient 
is  not  only  a physical  person,  he  is  not  only  an  intellectual  person,  not  only 
social  in  all  its  ramifications,  but  also  a spiritual  person  in  a very  deep 
sense.  We  find  often,  when  one  is  ill,  one  begins  to  think  in  the  old  primitive 
manner  of  thinking,  "Is  it  because  of  sin  that  this  awful  calamity  has  come  upon 
me?"  So,  we  prepare  our  students  to  have  a broad  concept  in  their  understand- 
ing and  approach  the  total  patient  care  in  all  conditions.  We  have  found  won- 
derful new  textbooks  that  approach  all  the  systems  of  the  body  (we  can't  say  a 
person  is  a cardio-vascular,  or  a muscular-skeletal.) 

Then  we  went  on  in  our  implementation.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  when 
one  gets  enthusiastic  about  something  - and  we  really  become  enthusiastic  in  our 
school.  First,  some  of  the  instructors  were  against  this  whole  thing  - the 
change  - and  I said,  "You  are  nothing  but  a bunch  of  old  maids."  Now,  jny  name 
is  Miss  Soubirou,  but  I really  defy  anyone  to  label  me  like  that.  Anyway,  we 
went  on  and  we  really  felt  that  we  had  to  change  this  somewhat.  Essentially, 
this  was  the  outline  of  change— now,  factually,  how  did  we  do  it.  We  settled 
down  to  developing  textbooks,  to  inqproving  methods,  to  re-outlining  - we  really 
worked  - it  took  us  approximately  four  months  of  planning  to  feel  satisfied 
that  TO  had  something  that  would  be  honorable,  honest,  challenging,  building 
on  the  law  and  on  our  philosophy  as  a school.  We  wanted  not  only  to  bring 
young  men  and  women  into  a program  to  learn,  but  we  also  wanted  them  to  be  able 
to  go  out  to  teach,  because  I believe  that  is  what  vocational  nurses  do  - they 
are  going  on  and  on  in  that  sort  of  program.  We  knew  how  to  do  it  then,  and 
we  came  to  know  that  in  developing  it,  it  had  to  be  factual.  So,  we  took  care 
of  the  exact  hours,  we  took  care  of  the  exact  facts,  and  we  began  our  develop- 
ment. 


We  worked  first  with  textbooks.  Vie  wanted  textbooks  that  would  enable  us 
to  do  this  kind  of  task  on  the  law,  on  our  philosophies,  a "liallenging  level, 
and  yet  that  would  be  sin^plified  and  meaningful,  an^*  in  the  end  would  give  to 
us  a rounded  picture  of  vocational  nursing  with  which  we  would  be  satisfied, 

I thank  our  State  Board  people  for  the’’'*'  consulting  and  for  their  help  in  this 
ai’ea.  We  did  take  basic  niarsing  (tne  fundamentals  of  nursing)  and  developed 
it.  We  didn't  give  profound  courses  in  hygiene,  but  we  have  what  we  call  a 
3-semester  program  that  is  developmental.  In  the  beginning  we  had  personal 
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hygiene,  mental  and  physical,  and  then  we  we^t  on  from  that  into  community 
hygiene,  as  we  in  our  problem  in  our  essential  situation  would  meet  it  in 
the  remote  areas  of  the  world,  I didn't  know  a lot  about  that  remoteness 
until  I recently  made  a trip  around  the  world  - saw  ncr  graduates  in  2li  ccm- 
tries  - saw  them  using  missionary  medicine,  as  we  call  it  in  our  school  - saw 
them  essentially  practicing  as  vocational  nurses.  And  in  India,  American 
citizens  have  been  given  visas  to  enter  that  country  because  they  have  a 
license  from  the  State  of  California  in  Vocational  Nursing  - so  we  like  voca- 
tional nursing.  In  each  person  there  was  essentially  something  that  was  more 
predominant.  In  a very  wonderful  way  we  were  able  to  develop  this  as  we  were 
told  and  as  the  law  read.  We  would  have  a doctor  give  a lecture  to  our  men 
and  women  who,  in  many  cases,  are  older  than  some  of  your  students  in  that 
they  are  college  or  Bible  school  gi’aduates  in  most  cases,  A doctor  would  give 
a lecture  on  some  aspect  of  the  system,  and  a nursing  instructor  would  then 
give  a practical  demonstration  of  some  equipment  that  might  be  used  in  caring 
for  a patient  in  that  condition.  Then  we  would  go  into  the  wards  with  case- 
stu(fy  assignments,  patient-centered  assignments,  etc.  This  is  the  technical 
and  manual  situation. 

We  kept  within  the  law  regarding  the  school  week,  but  that  was  difficult 
when  you  have  students  who  want  to  learn.  We  were  studying  in  our  different 
sections  these  past  few  days  something  about  what  do  you  do.  What  do  we  do  - 
some  of  our  students  go  so  far  ahead  of  our  instru^ors  that  the  instructors 
come  to  me  and  say,  "What  will  I do~this  man  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or 
magna  cum  laude  from  the  university?'  When  one  of  ny  nurses  said,  "What  will 
I do?*  I said,  "Go  back  to  school,"  Funny  thing,  she  did  go  back  to  school, 
and  she  is  here  today. 

We  need  to  evaluate;  and  you  know  if  you  are  in  a college,  junior  college, 
or  whatever  the  school  might  be,  you  need  to  fit  into  the  climate  of  your 
circumstance.  If  that  circumstance  is  a school  situation,  you  want  nddterms 
and  finals;  you  want  report  cards,  and  you  want  grades  but,  most  of  all,  you 
want  an  essential  professional  evaluation  scale;  you  want  a criteria  that  will 
fit;  you  want  something  that  will  be  honest  and  effective,  something  the  stu- 
dent will  understand,  sc..*<i(/hing  that  will  enable  you  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion where  that  student  is.  So,  we  met  the  law.  But,  in  developing  textbooks, 
we  developed  the  simplified  and  yet  with  a reference  to  the  more  involved. 

For  instance,  in  "Iqtroductioq  to  Medical-Surgical  Nursing"  we  have  a sin?3le 
textbook;  we  are  using  SIMPLIFIED  NURSING  as  a basic  textbook,  and  yet  some  of 
our  students  found  delight  in  using  Gr^'s  Anatoiry  and  many  of  the  other  refer- 
ence books  that  are  in  our  library. 

In  iiqplementing  the  program  in  obstetrical  nursing,  we  didn't  want  to 
limit  what  our  doctors  might  give;  we  have  three  men  who  teach  by  lecture  and 
a nurse  who  follows  through  by  exact  nursing  principle  and  practice.  Then  we 
have  a marvelous  opportunity  in  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  practice 
and  in  our  learning  situations,  and  in  case  stud;  - not  only  of  the  mother,  but 
also  of  thiS  newborn  infant.  So,  the  inq}lementation  academically  was  an  imple- 
mentation of  the  law  transferred  into  classroom  scheduling  and  planning.  We 
require  that  eacn  teacher  write  out  a full  lesson  plan  for  every  day  for  every 
class  that  is  taught  in  the  classroom.  We  require  this  in  order  that  we  might 
see  the  whole  year  at  once.  It  was  a wonderful  way  for  us  to  do  it,  although 
it  was  terribly  hard  at  the  beginning.  We  could  then  see,  at  a glance,  the 
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entire  program.  We  could  see  how  each  would  correlate,  would  build  upon  that 
which  had  gone  before.  This  lesson  plan  not  only  had  lesson  title  and  instruc- 
tor's reading,  but  also  student  reading  assignments,  laboratory  assignments 
and  lesson  objectives.  For  in*»tance,  we'll  take  something  simple  in  Basic 
Nursing.  The  lesson  title  was  "The  Patient's  Hospital  Environment,"  This  was 
Lecture  No.  2 at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year.  We  wanted  the  student 
to  know  the  patient's  environment,  and  so  the  student  had  to  read  fran  manuals 
and  textbooks,  and  tb^  lesson  plan  went  along  to  introduce  medical  terms  to 
define  it,  to  describe  environmental  factors,  to  explain  circumstances  and 
situations  that  the  student  might  observe.  The  essential  objective  was  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  friendliness.  You  say,  surely  they  understood  that 
already.  They  were  to  learn  environmental  factors  relating  to  health,  not  just 
their  own  personal  health,  but  they  were  to  transfer  it  to  other  circumstances 
and  develop  an  awareness  for  safety  for  patient  and  self.  It  was  a tremendous 
objective,  but  this  was  in  one  simple  lesson.  So,  as  we  implemented  the 
academic  program  we  did  it  as  a year-round  plan,  and  with  the  exact  small  prep- 
aration for  every  day  within  the  plan,  and  for  eveiy  area.  This  necessitated 
reporting.  This  necessitated  a great  deal  of  play-back,  so  to  speak,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  but  on  the  part  of  the  hospital,  instructors, 
on  the  part  of  students  - so  students  and  staff  would  be  making  reports.  To 
follow  along  to  implement  the  law  further,  the  periodic  reporting  became  more 
exact— a daily  reporting,  a weekly  reporting,  a monthly  reporting,  a mid- 
semester  reporting,  a semester  reporting,  and  all  of  this  evaluated  in  its 
proper  area. 

We  feel  the  implementing  academically  can  be  done  if  you  will  see  the  law 
built  on  your  philosophy  and  develop  your  curriculum  within  the  law  and  do  it 
on  the  over-all  total  picture,  being  willing  to  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust 
and  change  as  you  go  along.  From  time  to  time,  as  we  used  special  films  of 
instruction,  or  as  we  would  go  into  the  classroom  to  observe  what  was  going  on 
we  would  note  that  occasionally  there  was  deviation,  I would  always  encourage 
an  instructor  that  it  is  all  right  to  deviate,  but  write  it  out  so  we  will  know 
what  we  did  and  what  was  accomplished  by  it,  and  how  we  might  even  develop  the 
future  program  with  a little  alteration  in  order  to  compensate  or  adjust  to  the 
deviation.  So,  the  academics  are  possible  if  we  build  on  the  law  and  accept  a 
philosophy  on  which  we  can  build. 


SECTION  MEBTIIIQS 


Wednesday  Afternoon  - April  10,  1963 
SECTION  mi  - LEONIE  SOUBIROU 

Ii^ileinenting  the  Curriculum 

1,  Need  approval  of  Law  (All  members  frcm  approved  schools) 

2,  Don't  discuss  philosophy  here  today 

3,  Inter-personal  relations  of  utmost  importance 
k,  A dental  affiliation  discussed 

a*  OTOssmont  - Dentistry,  implement  with  KENT  course  in 
last  part  of  term 

b,  Eiola  » Dentistiy  needed  for  jungle  medicine 
Are  M.D.'s  needed  to  implement  curriculum? 

It  was  decided.  No.  The  nurse  is  the  teacher.  M.D.  needed 
for  inspiration,  etc.  (Use  H.D.  only  if  he  has  outlined 
idea  of  facts  needed. ) H.D.  should  also  be  on  Advisory  Board. 
Good  inter-personal  relationships  with  M.D.  essential 

6.  Good  for  student  to  feel  part  of  team  by  knowing  H.D. 

7.  M.D.  should  know  what  LVN  program  consists  of 

8.  Change  over,  i.e.  students  on  ward  quickly  - results: 

a.  Less  tension  and  fear 

b.  Hors  interest  with  practical  application 

c.  Too  much  abstract 

d.  Class  more  meaningful  with  experience 

e.  Fewer  drops 

9.  Cut  classroom  time 

a.  Incorporate  diseases  into  body  systems 

b.  Fundamentals  - Qrossmont  - in  orientation 

c.  Hygiene 

1.  Begin  with  student  to  make  meaningful 

2.  Begin  with  well  person  then  sick  person 

d.  With  students  - halitosis,  bathing,  nails,  posture, 
exercise,  and  apply  nursi^  principles  to  all  these 

e.  Good  ell^nation  and  nutrition 

f«  Teacher  must  do  what  she  teaches  - make  students 
do  what  they  will  do 

g.  Nutrition  - student  makes  plan  for  own  meals  - 
one  time  early  and  one  time  late  in  jrear 

10.  Prevention  of  accident 
^tedical-Surgical 

11.  Asepsis  - All  irrigation  - hand  washing  - heab  and  cold 
application 

12.  Observation  - Ask  student  about  his  own  appearance  - begin 
with  position  - let  student  get  into  bed  - obseinre  behavior, 
conversation 

13.  Utilize  patient  contact  - communication,  i.e.  difference 
Clark  Gable's  death  vs.  anyone  coring 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

2h, 


2p. 

2o. 


27. 


‘>9. 


10. 

31. 


32. 

33. 

3ii. 
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:>.thcd  cf  arran-^ing  weekly  program  discussed. 

Biola  presented  their  set-up  for  fundamentals 

a.  All  body  systems  with  diseases 

b.  Reviewed  all  age  groups 

c.  Very  early  procedures  - first  month 
Irrigations  - all  done 

a.  One  time  - more  effective 

Return  demonstrations  discussed  » found  to  be  ideal  - 
not  enough  time  or  staff 

Associating  nutrition  with  enemas  in  teaching 
jive  teacher  svstem  which  she  likes 
Li  lng-in  of  students  discussed 

Discuss  psychiatric  technician  problems  in  conference  - 
students  quiz  one  another 

New  program  works  better  - the  fact  cf  putting  students 
on  ward  within  three  weeks 

l-l'j  ratio  discussed  - initial  weeks  most  difficult  - 

need  more  supervision 

Tea,  coffee  breaks  implemented 

Films,  screening  of  such  discussed 

a.  LVN’s  need  own  film  library  - especially  screening  and 
recommending  good  films 
Biola  uses  8 hour  work  day  first  weeks 
How  8-hour  day  spent  in  hospital 

a.  All  students  in  each  section  - med.,  surg.,  peds., 
ob.,  ortho. 

b.  Initial  weeks  spent  in  observation 

c.  Languages  considered  when  assigning  patients 
College  programs  - have  trouble  working  clinical  with 
classes  (Riverside) 

Santa  Barbara  - more  flexible  classes  according  to  VN  staff 
a.  Registrar's  duty  to  get  specified  hours  (college  affiliation) 
Facilities  discussed  - desk,  class,  locker  space 
Change  in  medical-surgical  implementation 

a.  From  disease  system 

b.  New  texts  going  this  trend 

Nursing  care  plan  - case  study  discussed  (Biola) 

’>Vhat  texts  used? 


(Reference  Books) 


To  own  - Simplified  - Nursing  - Medical-Surgical  - Shafer 
essentials  of  Pediatrics) 

Nutrition  ) 

Nursing  Elderly  ) 

Human  delations 
Tabers  (CCOD)  ) 

CB  Delivery  ) 

Harmer  and  Henderson  ) 

Challenge  student  to  broader  view 

Recommend  workshop  for  teaching  aids  in  near  future 

Various  good  films  discussed  - drug  co.  and  resource  co. 

Heed  to  consolidate  irith  film  company,  publi.shers  and  with  all 
schools  in  state  to  get  appropriate  materials 
Ciba  slide  used 
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SECTION  XIV  - LAURA  LCCPLR 


Implementing  the  curriculum 

Time  for  students  to  study  at  the  clinic 

!•  Students  arrange  ovm  time  during  period 

2.  Arrange  specific  study  time  1-2  hours  during  the  week 

Time  for  teacher  and  students  to  study-prepare 

Talk  about  AA  degree  in  Vocational  Nursing  - Good 

Need  administrative  assistance  and  backing 

Students  may  get  an  AA  in  same  Junior  college  in  Liberal  Arts, 

but  not  stated  as  7.N.  AA 

Giving  of  medications  - discussing  pro  and  con 

Agreed  if  V,N#  is  going  to  work  and  give  medicines,  should 

be  taught  to  do  all  (narcotics,  etc.)  The  new  law  appears  to 

cover  this  and  perhaps  we  need  to  quote  and  educate  administrators 

of  hospitals  regarding  this. 

Teaching  theory  - all  the  way  through  all  areas,  all  class, 
making  them  part  of  the  campus, 

R.N,  program  students  are  going  into  the  State  Board  Exam, 
and  taking  the  LVN  examination  at  their  2nd  year  to  enable  them 
to  work  as  LVN.  How  cojne?  Why?  Where? 

Doesn't  this  change  the  cut-off  point  of  the  test? 

Semester  Program 

What  about  male  students  - How  can  we  motivate  more  to  the 
program  - how  can  we  use  them. 

What  about  the  difference  between  the  levels,  1 year,  2 year, 

It  year.  Are  we  increasing  the  "demand  education"  too  high,  too 
deeft  that  each  one  becomes  closer  to  the  next  program  rather 
than  completeness  general  of  good  bedside  total  patient  care. 
Where,  who,  and  how  can  we  put  a "lid"  on  this? 

The  feeling  of  the  group  was  that  as  vocational  nurse  educators 
we  should  explore  and  put  a lid  on  by  forcing  hospital  adminis- 
trators and  College  administrators  to  come  to  an  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  this  problem. 


SECTION  XV  - EVELYN  CHAMBERLIN 


Methods  of  Iniplementation  of  Curriculum 

1»  Implementation  is  an  on-going  continuous  process 

2,  Where  can  new  teachers  or  directors  seek  help 
a»  Board  Consultant 
b»  Other  programs 

c»  Interpretation  of  the  new  curriculum 

3»  How  many  students  finish  AA  degree?  No 
percentages  available, 

li.  Necessary  to  work  within  the  framework  which  exists  - 

this  takes  rapport  with  administrators  and  an  understanding 
of  the  law, 

5,  Methods  of  implementing  the  program  is  done  through 
extensive  program  planning  and  relating  the  instruction 
with  total  patient  care, 

6,  Home  care  implementation  was  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  community, 

7,  Graduates  are  reported  to  function  well  in  the  visiting 
nurse  situations, 

8,  Some  programs  utilize  Rad  Cross  Home  Nursing  for  some 
experience, 

9,  How  the  total  patient  care,  including  medications,  is 
accomplished, 

10,  Importance  of  related  areas  such  as  emergency  room, 

' recovery  room,  diet  kitchen,  etc, 

CONCLUSION;  The  experience  depends  on  the  learning  situation. 


SECTION  XVI  - GRACE  MITTS 

Implementing  the  curriculum 

1”1?  ratio  inpossible  with  new  cui*riculum 
Schools  do  not  understand  clinical  area 

Principals  to  observe  conditions  and  scattering  of  students  - 
do  not  understand  our  point  of  view 
L,V,ii,  needs  more  supervision  than  R,N, 

Want  Board  to  change  writing  of  the  Law 
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Slip  passed  here  - convention  to  have  this  law  re-wrltten 
We  see  need  for  more  teachers  but  public  schools  feel  too 
expensive 

Patient-care  and  Increase  In  R.N,  duties  - less  ability  of  any- 
one to  help 

V/e  are  judges  In  supervision  of  our  student  In  relation  to  R.N. 
student  who  has  one  Instructor  per  five  students 
Pacific  Union  College  has  four  students  per  one  patient 
(R.N.  program)  also  done  elsewhere 

A LVN  program  uses  this  method  with  five  to  one  patient 
1 - tmt.,  1 - research,  1 bath,  1 - ? 

Suggest  home  care  nursing  to  supplement  so  many  at  bedside 

How  to  meet  transfer  from  another  school  when  systems  taught  In 
different  order? 

Board's  permission  to  transfer 
Use  own  discretion  as  to  amount  of  credit  you  give 
Use  types  of  testing 
Some  schools  do  not  accept  at  all 
Have  start  at  time  of  new  class  or  new  schedule 
Inform  student  at  beginning  of  schooling 
Individual  arrangement  with  accepting  school 
Student  one  who  suffers  - should  know  when  start 
National  League  may  be  able  to  help  with  inter-state 
N.I.N.  achievement  test  1 and  2 
Send  for  - must  return 
Gocd  to  use 

Obstetrical  experience 

1.  Place  this  service  last  to  make  allowances  for  dropouts 

2.  Divide  class  into  three  groups 

12  or  less  students  in  each 
1 block  obs.  & nursery  ) 

1 block  in  medical  ) rotate  blocks  all  at  once 
1 block  in  surgery  ) 

3.  Leave  students  in  area  until  feel  they  know 

Rotate  for  second  time  later 
3 semesters  advantage 

Gives  a few  extra  weeks  time 
Summers  off 

Hospital  will  employ  as  aid 
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Hone  care 

P»H,N»  cannot  supervise  unless  qualified  with  Voca- 
tional A Credential 

Affiliate  with  several  hospitals 
1 teacher  at  each  hospital 

’/ftien  one  class  has  obstetrics  all  students  in  every 
hospital  go  to  obstetrics  at  that  time 

M.D.T./l. 

Separate  staff  for  this  program 
Sane  rules  as  L,7»N, 

Department  of  Employment 
Selects  student  group 
Pt.A.T.B.  test 

Students  19-21  $20»00  per  week  - k2  per  week  widcvr  with  child 
unemployed  with  husband  - uniforms,  etc.,  paid 
Economical  qualifications 

Must  take  student  sent  by  Welfare 
cannot  choose  nor  refuse 

May  drop  . depends  vpon  local  unemployment  bureau  - they 
decide  if  able  to  drop 

Detailed  reports  to  welfare  may  allow  dropouts 
State  Board  recommends 

Law  - Acquaint  Unemployment  office  with  this 

Must  have  10th  grade  to  pass  State  Board  - 8th  grade  not  enough 

No  mental  problems  or  dope  addicts 

Screening  should  be  better 

Give  State  Board  Achievement  test  and  grade 
Report  to  Department  of  En?)loyment 
Good  if  cooperative 


alsification  of  application  more  serious  than  in  jail  if  tell  State  Board. 
Poor  quality  in  this  program 

Difficult  to  prove  as  may  be  good  in  testing  and  morals  low 
School  has  final  say  so. 

Must  successfully  complete  course 
Principal  may  be  A.D.A.  minded 
Use  safety  angle  for  dropout 


general  session 


Thursday  Morning  - April  11,  1963 
SUMMARY 

TOPIC  - IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Helen  K.  Powers,  R.N.,  Chief 
PrMtical  Nurse  Education  Section 

the  crystal  baU  ^'*make*aTe»^»««°S  "f '‘bhop  and  then  to  look  Into 

beliere  that  « h™  f >»  I 

allov  ne  to  use  that  Phra«,  if  you  .Si 

our  ndnds  in  exactly  the  sane  situation  tS+^+J  return  home  with 

JJai^  things  are  going  to  1^  a littirdlff-  we  left  home. 

^He  classroom,  the  clinical  arPA  ^ return  to  the 

^bly  some  of  us  will  subconsciously  put  inL'^ffI^+^®^°*'^"f  P°®" 

we  have  gathered  here  this  week  nfv,?!!  ®°"®  i^^®  ideas  that 

program  development  and  which  we  needfid^+^  1®  consider  in  every  aspect 

rassr  ■ 

rehabiliSioV^of -'ScohoS  2r  f radiation,  and 

less  of  these  cliches,  I believe  tLwp  accidents,"  Regard- 

race  on,  a race  between  education  and  catastrSh^  ® 

catastrophe  in  nursing  where  we  he™  rf?*  ^ ^®^®  *^°®b  seen  that 

■nany  years.  Each  o^L  is^eScSd  for 

impossible  for  that  catastroph^  tS^occur^^hf'e^?^®^^  education,  to  make  it 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  art  of  nursi^  talking  about 

ti^  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  mankind  We"a  '*i®*^  is  essen- 

ward  preparation  of  one  kinrof°nuSf  Seded^®  y2  ®fforts  to! 

renewed  after  a few  days  in  a workaSn  !!»h  * S.  i®  r®ally 

pose  which  has  been  shwn  here  in  thpL  ^ ^ as  tWs.  With  the  dedicated 
terrible  could  happen  rnSsin^  As  loT.l't  *^®thi^ 

and  Wth  integrity,  I see  ?h 

disappear,  ^ icility  that  nursing  as  we  know  it  could 

fion  lor  tbe  rocetic.1  SZdTer'S  e^re?^^^ 
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society.  It  makes  us  feel  good  to  hear  that  people  endorse  our  program,  but, 
while  we  like  praise  and  we  accept  praise,  we  will  continue  to  look  critically 
at  our  program.  That  is  exactly  what  we  did,  to  some  degree,  in  these  sessions, 
A review  of  the  development  of  vocational  nursing  leaves  us  with  the  impression 
that  vocational  nurse  education  is  at  a very  tender  age.  Some  of  the  major 
problems  in  this  field  of  training  today  include  accreditation;  the  need  for 
training  in  care  of  the  mentally  ill;  the  importance  of  improving  relation- 
ships between  professional  nurses  and  vocational  licensed  nurses;  the  need  for 
ir?>roving  the  skills  of  professional  nurses  who  are  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  graduates  from  our  programs;  and  our  dilemma  in  teacher  preparation,  both 
pre-service  and  in-service.  Then  we  leveled  a broadside  at  the  state  boards 
for  nursing  and  the  need  for  more  flexible  standards  1 And  the  state  board  for 
nursing  cams  back  very  nicely  in  its  reply,  showing  us  what  they  are  doing  in 
helping  us  to  see  their  standards  as  being  flexible  enough  for  us  to  woric 
under  them.  We  were  speaking  of  the  need  nationally  to  recognize  that  this 
program  is  under  the  auspices  of  education  agencies,  and  that  these  education 
agencies  have  a commitment  and  a responsibility.  They  cannot  permit  another 
agency,  however  fine  or  excellent  the  purposes  or  intentions  of  that  other 
a^ncy  might  be,  to  establish  the  philosophy  and  objectives  for  the  schools. 

The  school  must  be  free  to  develop  it's  own  programs.  The  only  way  that  educa- 
tion can  serve  a free  society  is  for  education  to  remain  free. 


Student  selection  techniques  have  been  improved  considerably  but  continue 
to  preseirt  problems.  We  were  talking  about  student  selection  and  we  discussed 
philos^hy  and  our  program  objectives,  and  their  relationship  to  the  type  of 
student  we  select;  we  spoke  about  some  of  the  needs  of  students,  other  than 
those  in  the  vocational  nurse  education  program.  In  the  discussion  groups  we 
brought  out  many  of  the  various  techniques  used  in  recruiting  and  selecting 
students.  The  group  activity,  I am  sure,  was  as  valuable  as  the  panel 
presentation.  We  learned  that  evaluating  our  techniques  for  student  selection, 
Md  improving  them,  is  a job  that  is  never  done.  Regardless  of  the  number  of 
types  of  selection  devices  used,  the  skill  needed  in  using  these  devices  to  a 
large  degree  will  determine  their  effectiveness. 


teaching  techniques,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  to  help 
01^  students  develop  skills  in  observation.  Students  must  have  the  ability  to 
observe  and  to  know  what  they  are  observing.  The  need  for  students  to  be  able 
to  assess  nursing  needs,  and  their  need  to  know  how  to  nurse,  requires  teach- 
i^  techniques  that  will  develop  in  the  student  these  skills.  The  need  for 
students  to  develop  problem-solving  ability  was  emphasized.  Some  of  us  may 
1 ^ether  these  students  are  capable  of  problem-solving  and  what 

should  their  level  of  ability  in  problem-solving.  Many  of  you  will  try  in 
tte  months  ahead  to  explore  this  and  determine  just  what  kind  of  abilities  in 
this  area  the  students  will  have  to  have# 


Dr.  Briggs  gave  us  an  excellent  thumbnail  sketch  on  accreditation,  its 
develop^nt  in  this  country,  and  the  role  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Accreditation,  This  Commission  was  established  when  federal  funds  were  being 
available  for  veteran  training  during  the  last  World  War,  To  facilitate 
tne  allocation  of  federal  training  funds,  national  standards  for  various 
curricultms  were  needed.  It  became  obvious  that  we  needed  not  only  accrediting 
apncies  but  also  an  agency  to  accredit  the  accrediting  agencies  I This  is 
the  major  function  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation,  Many  of  you 
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know,  but  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  repeat,  that  among  the  agencies  approved  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation,  one  organization  has  been  approved 
for  accrediting  nursing  education  programs.  That  organization,  of  course,  is 
the  National  League  for  Nursing,  It  was  approved  because  it  meets  all  the 
criteria  set  up  by  the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation,  To  find  out  what 
those  criteria  are,  write  to  the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation, 

V/ashington  2?,  D,  G,,  and  request  their  pamphlet  which  lists  the  criteria  for 
the  approval  of  an  accrediting  agency.  The  NIN  has  been  designated  as  the 
accrediting  agency  in  nursing  by  the  American  Nurses  Association  (the  official 
membership  agency  for  R,N, 's)  and  the  National  Federation  for  Licensed  Prac- 
tical Nurses  (the  official  membership  agency  for  LVN's),  Through  Board  action 
both  organizations  designated  the  NLN  as  the  accrediting  agency  to  be  recognized 
in  nursing  education, 

V/e  were  given  a most  interesting,  educational,  and  informative  discussion 
on  evaluation.  Our  speaker  emphasized  the  in^)ortance  of  program  objectives. 

She  told  us  that  philosophy  and  objectives  in  our  programs  are  like  a compass. 

If  the  compass  is  working  properly,  the  ship  can  find  its  way  across  the  ocean, 
the  plane  can  find  its  way  tteough  the  air,  the  rocket  can  find  its  way  through 
outer  space.  We  who  are  working  in  schools  of  vocational  nursing  need  a 
’’compass"  in  our  programs  at  all  times.  If  our  philosophy  and  objectives  are 
sound,  they  will  point  the  direction  provided  we  use  them. 

Sister  Mary  Anita  described  the  role  of  the  State  Board  for  Nursing  in 
relation  to  accreditation.  The  State  Beard  for  Nursing  establishes  minimum 
standards  for  all  schools  of  vocational  nursing.  This  Board's  provisions  do 
not  prevent  a school  from  setting  standards  above  the  minimum.  She  also  quoted 
one  of  my  favorite  poets,  Robert  Frost,  He  had  something  to  on  education 
that  may  interest  you  too,  "Education,"  Robert  Frost  said,  "is  the  ability  to 
listen  to  almost  anything  without  losing  your  temper  or  your  self-confidence," 
Education  frees  the  mind  -"free  s" , not  "freeze,"  Some  people  appear  to 
have  a mind  that  is  frozen,  but  education  should  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Some  of  you  have  expressed  grave  concern  over  content  in  the  cuiriculum 
and  about  the  need  for  ways  to  determine  the  essential  learning  experiences 
for  students.  May  I offer  a few  words  of  caution~in  our  efforts  to  prepare 
a worker  who  can  do  everything  the  employer  wants  the  worker  to  do,  we  are 
developing  a disease  in  our  training  program  known  as  "obesity  of  the  curricu- 
lum," Tou  all  know  what  obesity  is,  !fe  must  find  some  way  to  get  the  cur- 
riculum on  a sensible  health  producing  diet.  Unnecessary  learnings  in  the 
curriculum  are  like  the  excess  calories  that  some  of  us  find  difficulty  in 
omitting.  Furthermore,  unnecessary  learnings  tend  to  lengthen  the  curriculum, 
overwoiic  the  teachers,  and  confuse  the  students.  It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint 
the  objectives  of  the  curriculum  when  we  crowd  it  with  all  types  of  learnings 
that  we  would  like  to  have  in  it,  which  we  think  are  good  for  the  student. 

They  may  be,  but  let's  get  back  to  the  vocational  philosophy  on  which  our  edu- 
cational programs  are  built  - we  are  preparing  a worker  to  enter  upon  an 
occupation.  It  is  not  our  job  to  provide  every  skill  that  this  individual  will 
be  called  upon  to  use.  Notwithstanding  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  voca- 
tional education  for  not  being  more  general  than  vocational,  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  work  we  have  done  in  vocational  education.  We  are  producing  a person 
who  can  do  and  can  fill  an  important  job.  Our  students  cannot  be  expected  to 
write  a master's  level  thesis  on  a subject!  perhaps  they  have  great  difficulty 
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in  composing  a letter;  or  they  may  have  difficulty  in  other  ways;  but  if  they 
can  do  well  the  job  they  are  trained  tc  do,  then  we  have  fulfilled  our  func- 
tion as  educators  in  this  programt  The  worker  has  a lifetime  in  which  to  be 
educated  and  there  are  many  sources  of  continuing  education  in  communities— 
sources  that  are  not  even  known  to  many  of  our  students  and  all  too  seldom 
used  by  our  adult  population^  \Vhat  happens  when  we  continue  to  fill  the 
curriculum  with  those  things  which  we  think  would  be  nice  for  the  individual 
to  have?  We  usually  have  to  lengthen  the  program  and,  when  you  lengthen  a 
program,  you  decrease  the  productivity  of  your  program.  Vocational  nursing 
needs  many,  many  thousands  of  well-trained  workers.  If  we  reach  the  goal  that 
was  set  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing,  we  will  need  to 
more  than  double  our  present  program.  If  you  will  look  at  our  progress  since 
1956,  graduations  have  increased  from  about  9,000  a year  up  to  a little  over 
17,000.  To  more  than  double  what  we  are  doing  now  will  take  every  resource 
that  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  program.  Can  we  afford  to  lengthen  it?  On 
the  other  hand,  should  we  lengthen  it?  To  arbitrarily  make  such  a decision 
would  be  unwise,  to  say  the  least. 

A study  of  vocational  nurse  education  will  probably  be  done  in  the  near 
future.  The  Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  recommended  that  a study  of  all 
basic  nursing  education  programs  be  made  to  determine  what  the  best  method,  or 
methods,  would  be  for  preparing  nurses.  Vocational  nurse  educators  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  any  such  study.  There  will  need  to  be  participation 
by  all  groups  in  nursing. 

The  question  period  last  evening  showed  us  that  there  was  much  for  us  to 
leara  from  our  State  Boards  for  Nursing.  The  staff  of  the  State  Board  can  give 
us  inestimable  help  in  designing  or  revising  our  curriculum,  in  developing 
objectives  for  the  various  course  units,  as  well  as  for  the  total  program,  and 
in  identifying  weaknesses  in  our  instructic ial  program.  As  the  discussion  moved 
on,  new  problems  were  identified  and  questions  were  raised.  Considerable 
interest  was  expressed  in  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Act,  an  opportunity  was  created  for  all  of 
vocational  education,  and  for  vocational  nurse  education,  to  have  additional 
funds  to  develop  programs  in  communities  where  other  funds  were  in  short  supply. 
Several  preparatory  programs  for  practical  nursing  have  been  approved. 

While  the  Manpower  program  may  appear  to  have  a great  many  problems  that 
are  inherent  in  this  type  of  program,  this  is  your  legislators'  way  of  giving 
you  additional  assistance  in  developing  vocational  education.  This  bill,  as 
all  others,  is  a mandate  to  career  employees  in  the  federal  government  to  find 
ways  to  make  this  bill  serve  the  needs  of  the  people.  We  have  a very  difficult 
time,  sometimes,  in  getting  a program  started  because  we  tend  to  look  at  the 
unfavorable  events  or  the  failures  in  a program  before  we  begin  to  focus  on  the 
advantages  that  the  program  might  hold.  I can  remember  back  in  1956  when  the 
program  under  Title  II  was  launched.  People  had  great  misgivings  about  federal 
financing  of  practical  nurse  education,  and  we  had  some  very  difficult  times 
osfore  the  program  really  get  started.  The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  Act 
that  I am  talking  about,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  The  pro- 
fessional associations  in  nursing  have  expressed  not  only  concern,  but  have 
given  considerable  help  to  state  associations  in  guiding  them  in  ways  they 
might  assist  in  doing  two  things  (1)  help  those  to  whom  funds  are  allocated  to 
make  use  of  them  in  a sound  way,  and  (2)  make  certain  that  the  standards  for 
education  in  the  nursing  field  are  maintained.  Sometimes  those  two  objectives 
seem  difficult  tc  achieve  bat  that  is  what  is  expected.  Some  of  us  are  involved 


in  programs  using  »%npower  Development  and  Training  funds,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  more  involved  in  them  in  the  future  because  the  program  has  only  started} 
it  has  had  less  than  a year  of  operation  and  has  made  only  a very  small  begin- 
ning. We  will  have  a great  many  more  programs.  Those  of  you  who  are  not  at 
the  moment  particularly  interested  or  concerned  may  find  yourselves  next  year 
greatly  involved  in  programs  using  funds  under  this  Act,  As  it  was  pointed 
out,  it  is  a way  of  financing,  it  changes  nothing  whatsoever,  except  the  paper 
work.  It  changes  nothing  in  the  standards  in  your  program  or  in  the  wsy  in 
which  you  develop  a program.  You  develop  them  exactly  the  way  you  have  been 
doing,  or  by  incorporating  any  improvements  that  are  necessary.  It  is  not  a 
short-cut  to  program  development;  it  is  a means  of  financing  additional  quality 
programs. 

Now  if  I were  to  do  some  crystal  ball  gazing,  I might  find  it  difficult 
and  dangerous.  I do  not  have  a crystal  ball.  I am  unlike  Cassandra,  the 

daughter  of  Priam  in  Troy,  who  was  Apollo's  girl  friend.  He  gave  her  the  gift 

of  prophesy  and  she  could  foretell  everything  that  was  going  to  happen.  Having 
gotten  the  gift,  like  many  women,  she  began  to  tease  Apollo.  Apollo  didn't  like 
this.  He  said  to  himself,  "I  can't  take  her  gift  away  from  her,  but  I can  give 
her  another  that  she  won't  like  - I won't  allow  anybody  to  believe  her,"  So, 
here  was  Cassandra  with  a wonderful  gift  that  was  useless  to  her.  You  remember 
what  happened—Cassandra  told  her  father  about  the  plan  of  attack  on  Troy, 
about  the  Trojan  Horse  that  would  be  given  to  them  as  a gift,  but  nobody  be- 
lieved her,  and  thus  Troy  was  destroyed,  I am  somewhat  in  the  same  position 
as  Cassandra;  if  I prophesy,  I wonder  who  will  believe  it?  No  one  could  have 
attended  this  workshop  and  go  home  unchanged,  so  I am  safe  in  prophesying  that 

there  will  be  change,  that  each  of  you  will  jh.nd  now  ways,  when  you  go  home, 

to  attack  some  of  the  problems  that  you  left  there  when  you  came  to  Fresno. 

The  implications  of  discussions  in  this  workshop  for  programs  of  voca- 
tional nurse  education  are  many.  You  will  go  home  and  do  a better  job  of 
selecting  students,  I think  you  will  look  at  your  philosoply  and  objectives 
again  and  attempt  to  define  them--at tempt  to  bring  them  on  course,  so  to  speak. 
You  will  re-examine  the  qualifications  of  your  faculty,  individually,  and  while 
we  have  in  this  room  probably  one  of  the  best  qualified  groups  in  vocational 
nurse  education,  none  of  us  in  vocational  education  is  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo,  V/hen  we  do  not  plan  for  our  continuing  education,  we  stagnate.  No  one 
stands  still;  either  ws  progress  or  we  slip  backwards,  I heard  some  recommenda- 
tions last  night  being  made  with  regard  to  another  workshop  with  certain  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved  in  it,  and  some  specific  problems  to  be  resolved,  which 
would  help  in  improving  the  program.  We  will  carry  home  some  new  ideas  about 
evaluating  our  programs,  the  necessity  for  it,  the  fact  that  it  is  a continuing 
process,  w’e  will  develop  some  new  techniques  that  involve  new  standards  for 
the  education  of  the  vocational  nurse.  We  will  take  a new  look  at  our  roles 
as  vocational  educators  in  our  community.  As  a vocational  educator,  you  are 
many  things.  You  are  women,  you  are  nurses,  and  you  are  professional  nurses; 
you  are  vocational  educators,  and  you  are  important  citizens  in  your  community. 
You  are  not  people  who  should  sit  back  and  wait  for  someone  to  tell  you  in 
what  direction  you  should  go  - you  are  the  people  who  know  and  use  the  resources, 
who  will  bring  together  groups  to  help  you  determine  the  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  you  are  leaders  in  your  community,  and  have  a responsibility  for 
promoting  programs  to  meet  training  needs  and,  particularly,  the  needs  for 
training  for  the  health  services.  If  you  do  net  do  it,  if  you  do  not  partici- 
pate in  it,  I wonder  how  sound  it  will  be;  and  if  you  are  not  a part  of  it,  I 
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am  concerned  for  your  growth  in  the  community,  and  I am  concerned  for  the 
place  your  program  will  have  in  the  community. 

I am  fascinated  by  the  role  that  our  vocational  nurse  educators  are  assum- 
ing in  many  areas.  Professional  nurses  in  vocational  education  are  being  more 
and  more  called  upon  to  advise,  to  give  assistance  in  the  development  of  all 
types  of  training  programs,  not  only  for  people  in  nursing,  but  for  people  in 
all  types  of  health  seirvlces'.  I am  concemed  that  we  may  become  so  involved 
in  our  individual  problems  in  our  vocational  nursing  programs  that  we  may  over- 
look the  larger  problem  that  is  facing  our  nation  and  that  affects  every  com- 
munity. 

We  use  such  terms  as  population  explosion,  unemployment,  and 
"schizophrenia”  of  our  communities.  (Community  schizophrenia  is  a term  coined 
by  one  of  our  large-city  school  administratoi*s,  who  said  that  the  teacher  was 
lucky  in  his  school  if  he  found,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  the  same  stu- 
dents in  his  room  that  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. ) The  population 
movement  within  a city  is  so  great  that  a teacher  out  of  school  for  a month 
may  not  know  a single  student  in  her  classroom  when  she  returns.  So,  community 
schizophrenia  is  something  that  concerns  our  educators  and  which  also  affects 
you  in  your  program. 

Unemployment  figures  range  from  four  to  nearly  seven  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing population}  the  health  occupations  represent  a very  large  segment  of  this 
working  population.  One  in  every  thirty  people  is  working  in  the  health  serv- 
ices. We  have  a pretty  big  job  facing  us  since  nursing  represents  the  largest 
percentage  of  those  in  the  health  field.  If  we  as  vocational  educators  are 
going  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  small  world  of  vocational  nursing,  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  rise  to  the  full  responsibility  that  we  have  as  professional 
women,  as  educators,  and  as  citizens. 

In  some  few  communities  we  are  seeing  some  very  interesting  developments 
spearheaded  by  vocational  nurse  educators.  We  find  training  centers  developed 
in  which  there  is  a constellation  of  occupational  training  offered  - not  merely 
vocational  nursing.  For  example,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  trade 
school  has  a center  for  health  service  occupations  training.  At  first,  voca- 
tional nurse  training  was  the  only  offering  in  the  center,  and  then  training 
was  added  for  dental  assistants,  and  then  for  medical  assistants  to  woric  in 
doctors'  offices,  and,  lastly,  a program  to  train  operating  room  assistants. 
Later,  a teacher  to  assist  in  the  training  of  hospital  aides  was  added.  The 
school  is  now  exploring  the  possibility  of  adding  training  programs  for  several 
other  types  of  assistants  for  the  health  field.  We  found  the  same  type  of 
center  developing  in  one  of  the  area  schools  in  Georgia  where  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  health  service  occupations  can  have  a choice  among 
several  training  programs.  Pj.acement  of  these  applicants  in  such  a center  can 
come  closer  to  100  per  cent.  Centers  such  as  these  will  develop  under  the 
leadership  of  vocational  nurse  educators.  Planning  will  be  on  a community-wide 
basis,  bringing  in  many  groups  who  have  not  been  concerned  before  with  voca- 
tional education.  It  could  provide  a continuing  supply  of  many  types  of  workers 
that  just  can't  be  found  today.  It  might  achieve  the  goal  of  getting  together 
the  untrained  person  and  the  job  that  is  unfilled  through  such  training  centers. 
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As  a vocational  educator  it  is  sometimes  a little  difficult  to  identify 
your  two  roles  - that  of  nurse  and  of  educator.  Evidence  of  confusion  in  your 
role  is  seen  when,  sometimes,  you  nurse  your  students  instead  of  teaching  them. 
Sometimes  you,  the  teacher,  go  to  the  clinical  area  and  nurse  the  patients 
instead  of  teaching  the  students  how  to  nurse.  Even  in  the  curriculum,  your 
role  of  nurse  is  often  reflected  rather  than  your  teaching  role.  As  vocational 
educators  we  must  keep  our  various  roles  clearly  in  mind,  and  for  veiy  impor- 
tant reasons}  for  example,  when  you  are  formulating  agreements  with  health 
agencies,  wear  your  vocational  education  "hat,”  not  your  nurses  "'hat,”  Very 
often  the  practices  that  are  established  reflect  that  it  was  the  nurse  who  was 
talking  rather  than  the  vocational  educator!  Keep  in  mind,  clearly,  that  the 
health  agencies*  role  is  to  provide  care  to  patients.  Your  role  is  to  train 
the  best  nurse  you  can  produce  in  the  program.  We  need  to  understand  both 
roles  thoroughly  and  use  both  properly. 

The  role  of  the  vocational  nurse  educator  is  a demanding  one,  and  a very 
satisfying  one  if  we  accept  it  and  live  it  fully. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 


Distributive  Education  (D.  E. ) is  that  branch  of  Vocational  Education  which 
is  charged  with  preparing  people  for  employment  in  the  distributive  occupations. 
Distributive  occupations  are: 

-those  followed  by  workers  directly  engaged  in  merchandizing 

activities,  or  in  direct  contact  with  buyers  and  sellers  when: 

(a)  distributing  to  consumers,  retailers,  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
and  other  products  of  farm  and  industry,  (b)  Managing, 
operating,  or  conducting  a commercial  service  or  personal 
service  business,  or  selling  the  service  of  such  a business,  (i) 

The  challenge  to  meet  the  needs  brought  about  by  change  in  our  culture  and 
our  society  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  now.  Many  of  the  needs  which  must  be 
met  now  and  in  the  future  relate  to  changes  in  the  products  manufactured,  and 
the  services  considered  essential  in  our  complex  technological  society.  More 
and  more  of  the  services  once  performed  by  human  hands  are  now  performed  by 
machines.  Machines  and  products  have  become  more  sophisticated,  and 
require  services  of  like  nature  themselves. 

Our  economy  is  a "consumer  economy, " and  our  businesses  and  industries 
are,  therefore,  vitally  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  produce.  Distribution  as  used  h°re  requires  more  than  just  delivery  of  a 
product  or  performance  of  a service. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  26  million  young  workers  will  enter  the 
nation's  labor  market  during  the  sixties.  (2)  Similarly,  estimates  indicate  that 
the  number  of  employment  opportunities  in  distributive  and  service  occupations 
will  increase  more  than  50  percent  by  1970  over  1960  levels.  (3)  In 
Pennsylvania  alone  the  labor  force  of  young  workers  is  expected  to  increase  some 


(1)  Vocational  Bulletin  No.  1 Washington:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  pp.  66-67. 

(2)  U.  S.  President,  1961-1963.  Education  for  A Changing  World  of  Work.  A 
Summary  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education 
Requested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  1962. 

(3)  Syhlman,  William  D.  "Distributive  Education  in  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  and  Community  Colleges,  " American  Vocational  Journal.  XXXVm 
(September,  1963),  17-18. 
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fourteen  percent  by  1970.  For  the  most  part,  these  young  people  will  not  have 
had  the  benefit  of  any  realistic  programs  in  orientation  or  training  for  vocational 
opportunities.  (4)  It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the  figures  cited  above  do  not 
include  the  vast  numbers  of  young  people  who  are:  (5)  employed  and  who  will  be 
seeking  to  complete  their  high  school  education;  (6)  discontent  with  their  present 
low  salaried  positions  and  vvill,  therefore,  be  seeking  opportunities  to  qualify  for 
advancement  or  more  stable  employment;  and  (7)  in  need  of  retraining  because 
the  number  of  jobs  for  which  they  could  qualify  is  limited  or  reduced  due  to 
dynamic  changes  in  several  vocations. 

Employment  opportunities  for  young  workers  have  increased  at  a phenomenal 
rate  during  the  past  decade.  Indeed,  the  requirements  of  oui  changing  society 
auger  well  for  a continuance  of  this  trend.  (8)  Distributive  education  programs 
in  the  nation's  high  schools  have  also  increased  in  number  but  nowhere  in  a stated 
relationship  to  the  increase  in  the  vocational  opportunities  which  they  seek  to 
serve.  In  short,  distributive  education  programs  to  prepare  youth  either  during 
the  terminal  high  school  years  or  shortly  thereafter  are  woefully  underdeveloped 
in  both  scope  and  number  to  serve  the  need.  (9)  The  general  belief  that  coopera- 
tive training  programs,  such  as  those  in  distributive  education,  can  do  much  to 
meet  many  of  the  needs  of  young  adults  and  business  alike  is  held  by  most 
responsible  agencies  and  organizations  conversant  with  current  employment 
problems.  (6-10) 


(4)  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  Education  In  Pennsylvania:  Today 
and  Tomorrow.  A Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Harrisburg:  The 
Association,  December,  1958. 

(5)  American  Educational  Research  Association.  Review  of  Educational  Research: 
Vocational.  Technical  and  Practical  Arts.  XXXH  (October,  1962). 

(6)  Beaumont,  John  A.  The  Emerging  Program  Of  Distributive  Education.  A 
discussion  paper  presented  at  the  National  Clinic  on  Distributive  Education, 
October,  1963,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1963. 

(7)  Educational  Service  Bureau.  Effective  DE  Practices.  Philadelphia:  The 
Bureau,  Temple  University,  1960. 

(8)  National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth.  Report  of  Follow-Up  Activities 
Conference  on  Unemployed.  Out-of-School  Youth  in  Urban  Areas.  Washington, 

D.  C. : The  Committee,  Suite  411,  1145  19th  Street,  N.  W.  (Undated). 

(9)  U,  S.  Pi’esident,  1961-1963.  Education  for  A Changing  World  of  Work.  A 
Summary  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  Requested 
b’^  the  I^esident  of  the  United  States,  1962. 

(10)  Wenrich,  Ralph  C,  "Vocational  Education, " Encyclopedia  of  Educational 
Research.  1960  edition,  p.  1555-1563.  N.  Y. : The  Macmillan  Company. 
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New  Programs  and  an  expansion  of  proven  programs  are  needed  to  help  cope 
with  the  needs  of  youthful  jobseekers  at  the  local  level.  FPst-high  school  co- 
operative programs  offer  a systematic  means  for  supervised  occupational 
experiences  for  a segment  of  our  youth  that  are  virtually  neglected.  (11)  Their 
pracUcal  arrangements  for  training  youth  in  real  occupational  situations  make 
possible  the  identification  of  responsibilities  and  the  development  of  attitudes  re- 
quired on  jobs  that  exist  in  the  field.  Where  tried,  such  programs  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  sustain  a high  degree  of  student  motivation  and  interest  to 
the  satisfaction  of  schoolmen  and  cooperating  employers  alike.  (12-13) 

Post-high  school  cooperative  programs  are  feasible.  They  require  broad 
comprehensive  studies  of  curriculum  and  instructional  opportunities  based  on 
clear  perceptions  of  the  needs  of  local  area  businesses.  For  the  most  part  such 
programs  as  now  exist  lack  the  educational  planning  and  the  application  of  support 
from  the  business  community  because  no  provision  was  made  by  which  both 
education  and  business  could  assess  and  act  on  the  basic  problems  of  employment 
needs,  vocaUonal  preparation,  and  potential  cooperative  endeavors  to  remedy  the 
disparity  existing  between  them.  (12)  This  study  attempted  to  frame  a rationale 
for  examing  distributive  employment  needs  in  a selected  community  which  seeks 
to  develop  a post -high  school  program  to  help  meet  them. 

Previous  Research 

Excepting  for  the  survey  of  "Post-ffigh  School  Cooperative  Programs 
(OE-82001)"  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  research  on  such  programs 
is  virtually  non-existant.  Numerous  articles  in  vocational  and  educational 
journals  are  available  as  are  courses  of  study  and  reports  of  cooperative  program 
activities  from  selected  school  districts;  for  the  most  part,  these  are  descriptive 
of  the  programs  rather  than  reports  of  research  conducted  regarding  them.  The 
October,  1962  issue  of  the  "Review  of  Educational  Research"  cites  some  300 
studies  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  (12-)Again,  the  studies  are  mainly 
descriptive  and  none  offer  evaluations,  based  on  a research  methodology,  of  the 
advantages  of  one  type  of  cooperative  program  as  opposed  to  another.  In  the 
research  literature  the  need  for  basic  research  as  a basis  for  developing  and 


(11)  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Post-Hiqh  School  Cooperative  Programs. 
Washington,  D.  C. : United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
V/elfare,  Publication  OE-82001. 

(12)  American  Educational  Research  Association.  Review  of  Educational  Research; 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Practical  Arts.  XXXII  (October,  1962). 

(13)  Educational  Service  Bureau.  Effective  DE  Practices.  Philadelphia:  The 
Bureau,  Temple  University,  1960. 
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maintaining  successful  programs  in  distributive  education  is  virtually  unanimous.  (14) 

Evidence  regarding  successful  cooperative  program  format,  content,  implemen- 
tation, and  supervision  is  available  through  several  established  works.  (15, 16, 17, 18, 14) 
School  system  reports  dealing  with  post-high  school  and  distributive  education 
opportunities  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston 
and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  other  metropolitan  areas,  are  available.  "Guides  to 
Practical  Research"  (U.  S.  0.  E.  - 82011)  and  "Patterns  of  Research  in  D.  E. " (U.  S.  0. 
E.  82009)  as  well  as  research  and  technique  references  in  education,  the  social 
sciences  and  fields  of  business  and  industry  are  in  abundance.  All  of  these  are  well 
known  to  the  team  of  specialists  to  be  committed  to  the  present  proposal. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

This  project  was  designed  to  be  a pilot  study  of  a feasibility  and  desirability 
project  for  program  development  in  distributive  education  for  the  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania  Technical  School.  It  was  supported  by  a grant  from  the  Bureau  of 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Study  of  feasibility  aids  decision-making  in  a complex  situation  by  supplying 
data  for  analysis,  and  providing  expert  judgment  concerning  the  implications  of  the 
data  for  the  problem  area.  The  study  does  not  make  decisions  but  provides  the  basis 
for  decisions  by  the  body  possessing  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  objectives  as  stated  in  the  project  design  and  v/hich  provided  the  direction 
for  the  study  were  as  follows: 


(14)  Wenrich,  Ralph  C.  "Vocational  Education, " Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research. 
1960  edition,  p.  1555-1563.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

(15)  American  Educational  Research  Association.  Review  of  Educational  Research: 
Vocational.  Technical  and  Practical  Arts.  XXXII  (October,  1962). 

(16)  Educational  Service  Bureau.  Effective  DE  Practices.  Philadelphia:  The  Bureau, 
Temple  University,  1960. 

(17)  Nassau  County  (N.  Y. ) Vocational  Education  and  Extension  Board,  Post- High 
School  Educational  Opportunities  in  Distribution  and  Retailing.  A report 
prepared  by  Patrick  A.  Carlo.  Nassau  County,  The  Board,  1960. 

(18)  Syhlman,  William  D.  "Distributive  Education  in  Vocational-Technical  Schools 
and  Community  Colleges,  " American  Vocational  Journal.  XXXVIII 
(September,  1963),  17-18. 
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A.  Proxiinate:  1.  To  identify  existing  and  emerging  occupations  in  the 

distributive  trades  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  especially  i:i  the  Bucks  County 
region  for  which  post-high  school  training  in 
distributive  education  would  be  useful. 


2.  To  estimate  the  annual  turnover  and  entry 
opportunities  for  these  jobs. 

3.  To  determine  the  skills  and  competencies  needed 
for  entry  and  advancement  on  these  jobs. 


4.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  skills  and 
compentencies  can  be  taught  in  post-high  school 
programs  doveloped  by  the  subject  school. 


5.  To  determine  from  among  patterns  of  cooperative 
assistance  such  program  employers,  in  the  region, 
who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  extend  to  the  school. 

6.  To  select  one  or  more  programs  from  among  the 
foregoing  patterns  of  cooperative  programs 

and  prepare  a plan  for  its  content,  implementation, 
operation,  and  evaluation. 

B.  Ultimate:  To  provide  a descriptive  base  for  the  development  of  a 

program  of  post-high  school  opportunities  in  distributive 
education  for  the  educational  authorities  of  the  subject 
school  system. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

l^e  study  was  limited  to  the  geographical  area  encompassed  by  the  subject 
school  system.  For  purposes  of  recruitment  of  students  and  of  employers  to  the 
program  the  ^ea  was  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  the  seven  constituent  school 
districts  lurmshing  full-time  students  to  the  subject  school.  For  purposes  of 
placement  and  vocation^  counseling  as  to  emxployment  opportunities  the 
geographical  area  consisted  of  adjacent  counties  reported  in  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  reports  of  the  1960  census. 
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Procedure  Used  In  The  Study 

The  study  consisted  of  six  phases  relating  to  the: 

1.  Identification  of  (1)  a potential  student  population  desirous  of 
participating  in  post-high  school  cooperative  programs,  and 
(2)  employers  and  jobs  engaged  in  distributive  fields  as  well 
as  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  afforded  by  them. 

2.  Selection  of  one  or  more  groups  of  employers  in  distributive 
fields  which  appear  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  and  capable 
of  assisting  in  the  development  of  a post-high  school  coopera- 
tive program  to  meet  their  personnel  needs  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  service. 

3.  Identification  of  the  several  job  opportunities  within  the 
selected  distributive  fields  and,  then  analyzing  the  peculiar 
skills  and  competency  requirements  of  each. 

4.  Developing  a suggested  program  for  post-high  school  coopera- 
tive training  and  assessing  its  requirements  for  implementation. 

5.  Assessing  the  interest  and  willingness  of  both  educational  and 
business  establishments  to  support  such  a program. 

6.  Preparing  a set  of  recommendations  for  school  authorities 
concerning  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  providing  a post- 
high  school  cooperative  program  in  selected  fields  of 
distributive  education. 

Basic  data  for  the  study  were  procured  by  use  of  survey  instruments, 
interviews  with  selected  government  officials,  educators,  heads  of  agencies 
and  interest  groups  as  well  as  with  owners,  managers,  superintendents, 
personnel  managers  or  other  persons  in  companies,  businesses  deemed  best 
qualified  to  provide  the  desired  information  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
study.  Prior  to  conducting  these  activities  lists  were  drawn  of  businesses, 
companies,  agencies  and  services  that  are  engaged  in  distributive  occupations 
cited  in  the  '1963  List  of  Distributive  Occupations"  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  Sources  for  such  data  are  prevalent  and  include:  lists  of 
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. employers  paying  federal  unemployment  insurance,  lists  available  through  the 

bureau  of  employment  security,  bureaus  of  licenses,  various  trade  and  business 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  bureau  of  labor  and  industry,  and  local 
, , and  county  municipal  officers  and  bureaus,  all  within  the  Commonwealth. 

^ ‘ Advisory  and  screening  committees  consisting  of  selected  persons  recruited 

from  governmental,^  educational,  business  and  industrial  organizations  were 
1 research  team  on  matters  involving  judgments  relating 

to  the  selecting  of  the  distributive  fields  investigated  in  depth  and  to  assess  the 
j. . valichty  of  the  several  job  descriptions  developed  by  the  research  staff  as  a 

j result  of  their  field  studies. 

r Considerable  assistance  from  various  persons  in  governmental  and  educa- 

I tional  organizations  interested  in  the  development  of  cooperative  programs  was 

received  by  the  research  team  thereby  making  this  study  possible 
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CHAPTER  II 

PRESENT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  BUCKS  COUNTY 


In  deciding  on  the  feasibility  of  providing  post-high  school  programs  in 
distributive  education  in  Bucks  County,  it  seems  appropriate  to  examine  the 
' provisions  for  D.  E.  already  existing. 

The  modern  comprehensive  high  school  or  the  techriical  high  school  usually 
includes  distributive  education  (D.  E. ) in  the  curriculum.  The  program  provides 
for  classroom  instruction  in  knowledge  and  skills  considered  essential  in  the 
distributive  occupations,  and  supervised  on-the-job  work  experience.  The  typical 
program  mxay  be  organized  with  a half  day  devoted  to  the  classroom  and  a half  day 
on  the  job.  The  student  receives  pay  for  the  time  on  the  job. 

Obviously  such  a program  requires  the  cooperation  of  local  businessmen  who 
must  be  willing  to  place  these  youth  in  their  businesses  and  work  closely  with  the 
D.  E.  coordinator  in  providing  a laboratory  for  the  practice  of  the  classroom 
instruction.  A benefit  accrues  to  the  employer  in  that  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
recruit  the  trainee  for  full-time  employment  after  graduation  if  he  so  desires. 

The  present  D.  E.  program  in  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School  is  described  in 
this  chapter. 

Besides  the  program  for  high  school  youth  there  are  courses  offered  in  the 
Bucks  County  Community  College  which  fall  within  the  definition  of  distributive 
education.  These  programs  of  studies  are  also  pi^esented  in  this  chapter. 


Present  D.  E.  Program  in  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School 

In  Bucks  County  at  the  present  time  the  general  purpose  high  schools  send 
their  students  to  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School.  The  present  arrangement 
provides  that  students  alternate  two  weeks  at  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School 
and  then  two  weeks  at  their  home  high  school  where  they  take  general  education 
courses.  The  description  of  the  curriculum  in  distributive  education  in  the  Bucks 
County  Technical  School  which  follows,  is  .aken  directly  from  an  undated  mimeo- 
graphed course  outline  provided  by  the  school. 
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The  course  of  study  for  distributive  education  is  designed  to  show  how  this 
program  is  conducted  - the  philosophy  behind  it,  its  objectives,  methods,  standards 
curriculum  and  assignments.  ' 

The  purpose  of  such  a course  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  field  of  distribution 
which  includes  those  occupations  followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  or  employees  ^ 
engaged  in  marketing  or  merchandising  goods  or  services.  Such  occupations  may  be 
found  in  various  business  establishments,  for  the  most  part  comprising,  but  not 
limited  to  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  storing,  transporting,  financing 

and  risk  bearing.  The  distributive  field  does  not  include  trade,  industrial,  or  office 
occupations. 


Distributive  education  ia  a two-year  program  starting  in  the  junior  year.  The 
first  year  program  is  devoted  to  teaching  principles  of  distribution  with  practical 
work  conducted  in  the  classroom.  These  students  also  receive  some  work  experience 
by  being  employed  part-time  during  the  holiday  seasons.  Their  experiences  and 
problems  in  these  jobs  are  discussed  at  certain  times  each  week.  In  the  senior  year, 
students  work  full-time  in  jobs  approved  by  the  coordinator.  Seniors  also  attend  the ' 
Techmcal  School  each  Monday  for  three  hours  of  their  scheduled  work  block.  At 
this  time  job  problems  may  be  discussed,  or  additional  work  may  be  given  in 
important  subject  areas. 


Ms  courp  is  intended  to  act  as  a basis  upon  which  the  student  may  build  when 
he  gains  full-time  employment  in  his  chosen  field.  The  program  is  essentially  a 
practical  one;  the  job  ahead  is  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Yet  it  m both  a terminal  and 
a preparatory  course,  since  some  students  may  continue  their  studies  in  college. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  should  be  able  to  secure  a job  in  the 
distributive  field,  confident  that  his  training  and  experience  have  prepared  him  for  the 
future. 


^This  section  of  Chapter  II  is  reproduced  verbatim  from  a course  outline  currently 
in  use  at  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


This  course  is  based  on  the  belief  that  education  is  the  process  of  developing 
the  capacities  of  the  learner  to  his  fullest  potentiality.  It  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  active  participation  of  the  student  in  the  learning  process  by  investigation 
and  solving  of  problems. 

This  course  is  also  based  on  the  concept  that  for  a person  to  become  well- 
adjusted  to  himself  and  to  society,  he  must  learn  how  to  think  intelligently,  to 
analyze,  to  criticize  and  accept  criticism  and  to  make  judgments  wisely.  In 
accomplishing  this,  however,  the  student  must  first  master  certain  basic  principles. 


Eguality  of  opportunity  is  fundamental  to  this  course.  Each  student,  regardless 
of  intelligence,  background,  financial  or  social  status,  race  or  creed,  should  be 
able  to  receive  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  find  and  succeed  in  work  best 
suited  to  his  ca,pabilities.  ihrough  this  course,  it  is  hoped  that  any  student  who 
might  be  deprived  of  advanced  education  will  become  a useful  citizen  and  a happier 
better  adjusted  individual.  - ^ 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 


To  give  practical,  vocational  training  so  tha.  che  student  will  be  able 
to  succeed  in  a distributive  occupation. 

To  perform  a guidance  function  in  directing  students  into  the  field  of 
retailing  in  which  they  are  both  most  interested  and  best  qualified. 

To  develop  the  students'  power  of  observation,  imagination  and  good 
taste. 

To  develop  the  students'  ability  ti,  ^orm  opinions  wisely  and  quickly. 

To  develop  the  students'  ability  to  speak  effectively  in  conversation, 
in  selling  to  custom^ers,  in  front  of  a group  and  on  the  telephone. 

To  develop  in  students  an  inquiring  mind — the  desire  for  increasing 
knowledge  not  only  about  their  own  chosen  vocation,  but  also  about 
the  world  around  them.. 
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SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


To  enable  the  student  to  learn  the  procedures  and  principles  of  the 
various  phases  of  retail  businesses. 

To  give  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of 
merchandise— construction,  care  and  selling  points. 

To  develop  a correct  business  attitude  on  the  pai-t  of  each  student 
1.  e. , the  importance  of  work  well  done  and  the  proper  treatment  ^ 
of  customers  and  fellow  workers. 

To  enable  the  student  to  learn  the  problems  involved  in  owning  and 
operating  ones'  own  business  through  both  the  classroom  school 
store  and  a term  project. 

To  develop  better  workers  in  the  distribution  field,  co.isequently 
aiding  the  business  community  and  the  consumer  public. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING 


to  of  teaching  are  used  in  merchandising,  most  are  designed 

help  the  student  learn  while  he  participates  in  the  activity.  Individual  student 
proj^ects  are  included  in  which  the  student  must  compile  material  from  vSs 

f “’f  Ms  findings.  Demonstrations  SeTften  given 

by  the  student  subsequent  to  teacher  demonstration.  Role  playing  is  used  to  aS^out 
situations  in  business  and  to  help  the  student  learn  to  solve  problems.  Debates 

connection  with  many  phases  of 

retailing.  Solving  studies  through  group  thinking  is  also  done. 

srtMm  m f swatches  and  non-textile  merchandise,  by 

setting  ap  displays,  by  designing  effective  bulletin  boards  or  by  assisting  in  the 
school  store  the  student  learns  to  do  by  doing.  ^ 


f are  assigned  reports  from  textbook  and  coHateral  reading,  from 
urrent  general  business  and  retailing  periodicals  and  from  trips,  or  visits  to 
merchandising  concerns.  Workbooks  are  also  used  to  supplemS  textbook  material. 

f hvn  lecture  method  is  used  infrequently.  Instead,  theory  is  presented 

through  bringing  out  new  material  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student's  experiences. 

vihn  experience  provides  the  students  with  the  necessary 

inn'^fn  ^pply  basic  knowledge  feceived  in  the  class- 

room to  a job  situation  while  getting  experience  in  a distributive  occupation. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS 


A.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

1.  Books 

a.  Textbook  and  related  workbooks 

b.  Reference  books 

c.  nctionaries 

2.  Materials  used  in  business 

3.  Films 

a.  Motion 

b.  Slide 

c.  Filmstrips 

4.  Mounted  pictures 

5.  Tape  recorder 
3.  Newspapers 

7.  Magazines 

8.  Opague  projector 

9.  Overhead  projector 

10.  Flannel  board 

B.  Field  Trips 

C.  Speakers 

D.  Literature  from  Manufacturers  and  Publishers 

E.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Articles 

F.  Textile  Kits 


PROVIDING  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 


In  the  1st  year  program,  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  in  v/hich  areas 
students  are  the  most  and  least  proficient,  for  some  students  may  be  excellent  in 
one  field  and  poor  in  another.  This  determination  is  accomplished  by  pre-testing, 
by  observation  of  the  student 's  work  in  class,  by  checking  assignments  and  by 
weekly  test  results. 

Those  students  who  are  particularly  outstanding  in  a subject  are  treated  in  a 
number  of  ways: 
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1.  They  are  given  more  advanced  work  to  do  so  they  may  progress  at 
their  own  rate. 

2.  They  serve  as  helpers  for  slower  students. 

3.  They  may  be  asked  to  work  in  the  school  store  and  placed  there  with 
a slower  student. 

4.  They  may  be  given  mxore  complex  topics  for  reports  or  projects  in 
order  to  challenge  their  ability. 

5.  They  may  serve  as  teacher's  assistants  in  checking  papers  and 
filing  them. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  slow  pupils  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  They  are  given  extra  help  in  class. 

2.  They  are  assigned  projects  which  will  challenge  them,  but  not 
overtax  their  ability. 

3.  They  are  seated  next  to  more  rapid  learners  who  will  help  them  in 
their  work. 

4.  They  are  given  class  responsibilities  which  will  make  them  feel 
they  are  important  members  of  the  class. 

In  the  senior  year,  students  are  placed  on  jobs  depending  to  a large  extent  on 
the  abilities  shown  in  the  previous  year.  As  experience  throughout  the  year  is 
gained,  the  student  may  be  relocated  in  other  jobs.  Individual  assignments  may 
be  given  to  students  who  are  either  weak  or  outstanding  in  certain  areas. 


BOOKS 


A.  Textbooks: 

1.  Richert,  G.  Henry.  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , 1954. 

2.  Richert,  G.  Henry.  Retailing  Problems  and  Projects.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , 1954. 

3.  Wingate,  Isabel  B. , Gillespie,  Karen  R. , and  Allison,  Betty. 

Know  Your  Merchandise.  New  York:  McGraw-ffill  Book  Co. , 1953. 

B.  Reference  Books: 

1,  Cheyney,  William.  Using  Our  Credit  Intelligently.  Washington,  D.  C, . 
National  Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit,  1956. 
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2.  Egmore,  Fredric.  Mathematics  of  Merchandising.  Englewood  Cliffs, 

N.  I : ft-entice-Hall,  Inc. , 1956. 

3.  Goodman,  Kennard  and  Morse,  William,  Today's  Economics.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Co. , 1957. 

4.  Neptrom,  Paul.  Color  and  Design.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  ,1951. 

5.  Mishook,  WilPam,  B^ighey,  Clyde  and  Wheland,  Howard.  Elements  of 

General  Business.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1955.  " 

6.  Robinson,  0.  Preston  and  Haas,  Kenneth.  How  to  Establish  and  Operate 
a Retail  Store.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. ; Prentice-Hall,  Inc. , 1952. 

7.  Robinson,  0.  Preston,  Bladder,  William  and  Logan,  William.  Store 
Salesmanship.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prentice-Hall,  Inc. , 1959. 

8.  Rosenberg,  Robert.  Business  Mathematics.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co. , 1954. 

9.  Rowse,  Edward  and  Nolan,  CarroU.  Fundamentals  of  Advertising. 
Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Co. , 1957. 

10.  Shurter,  Robert.  Written  Communications  in  Business.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , 1957. 

11.  Weaver,  Andrew,  Borchers,  Gladys  and  Smith,  Donald.  Sreakina  and 
Listening,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  1956. 

12.  Wingate,  John.  Buying  for  Retail  Stores.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall 

Inc. , 1953.  ’ 

13. -  Wingate,  John  and  Weinger,  Dana.  Retail  Merchandising.  Ohio: 

South-Western  Publishing  Co. , 1957. 


TIME  AVAILABLE 

Approximately  180  days,  six  hours  a day  over  a two  year  period  is  spent  by  the 
distributive  education  student  at  Bucks  County  Technical  School.  The  balance  of 
educational  instruction,  equal  to  the  time  spent  at  the  Technical  School,  is  taken  up 
by  work  in  the  home  high  school.  Schedules  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  alternating 
two  week  periods  at  each  school. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  four  or  five  different  subjects  are  presented 
each  day.  From  one  to  three  hours  per  day  is  devoted  to  practical  work.  This 
might  include  sales  demonstrations,  project  work,  setting  up  displays,  working  in 
the  school  store,  etc. 

Seniors  attend  the  Technical  School  full-time  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
school  year.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  attend  the  school  for  three  hours 
each  Monday  of  each  two -week  block.  The  rest  of  their  available  time  is  spent  in 
work  experience. 

This  program  is  not  entirely  different  from  the  standard  distributive  education 
program  in  which  seniors  attend  school  for  three  hours  each  morning  and  work 
three  hours  each  afternoon,  since  the  length  of  instructional  time  is  the  same.  The 
program  at  the  Technical  School  is  spread  over  a two-year  period  on  a part-time 
basis,  as  compared  to  one  year  full-time  in  the  conventional  program. 

In  a two-year  program  more  can  be  done  through  specialization,  thus  further 
aiding  the  students  toward  their  career  objectives.  With  the  student  receiving 
English,  social  studies,  etc.  at  his  home  school,  concentration  can  be  placed  on 
distributive  subjects  for  six  hours  a day,  as  compared  to  one  or  two  hours  a day 
in  the  conventional  program. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION 


11th  year 

A.  The  teacher's  management  includes: 

1.  Maintaining  order  and  control. 

2.  Assigning  classwork. 

3.  Administering  corrective  punishment. 

4.  Granting  of  permission  to  leave  the  room  or  to  work  on  other  assignments. 

5.  Approving  student  work. 

6.  Approving  checks  given  for  purchases  at  school  store. 

7.  Ordering  of  merchandise  for  school  store. 

8.  Checking  of  deposit  slips  and  money  received  at  school  store. 

9.  Appointing  certain  committees. 

B.  Pupil  personnel  organization 

1.  Committees  (change  weekly  or  semi- weekly  on  rotating  basis) 

a.  Clean  up 

b.  Large  display  window 

c.  Small  display  window 
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1.  Committees  (cont'd) 

d.  Bulletin  Board 

e.  Shadow  Boxes 

f.  School  Store 

g.  Room  displays 

2.  Individual  duties  (change  weekly  on  rotating  basis) 

a.  Supply  room  attendant 

b.  Display  supply  room  attendant 

c.  Clean-up  foreman 

d.  Assistant 

3.  Committees  elected  by  students 

a.  Fire  marshalls 

b.  Safety  committee 

c.  Class  treasurer 

d.  Student  council  representative  and  alternate 

e.  Librarian 

12th  year 

Senior  work  station  organization,  regulations,  and  equipment  are  governed  by 
those  of  the  cooperating  business  employing  the  student. 

SHOP  REGULATIONS 

1.  Only  one  person  is  permitted  to  sign  out  at  any  time. 

2.  Students  are  to  be  dismissed  only  by  the  teacher. 

3.  The  school  store  hours  are  from  11:00  a.  m.  to  11:30  a.  m.  and  from 
12:30  p.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m.  Purchases  are  permitted  only  at  this  time. 

4.  Students  operating  the  school  store  are  responsible  for  care  of  the  cash 
register.  The  cash  register  will  not  be  operated  by  unauthorized  personnel. 

5.  No  students,  except  those  assigned  to  display  windows,  may  work  outside 
of  the  classroom. 

6.  Materials  from  the  supply  room  are  to  be  checked  out.  Books  taken  home 
(other  than  regular  textbooks)  are  to  be  signed  out  through  the  librarian. 

7.  Do  not  lean  against  glass  show  cases. 
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8.  Use  stepladder  when  necessary  in  constructing  displays  - do  not  stand 
on  chairs. 

9.  When  conducting  burning  tests  for  textile  fibers,  use  metal  plates. 

Be  careful  with  matches. 

10,  Always  replace  top  to  ammonia  bottle  immediately  (this  is  used  for 
cleaning  glass  shelves  and  cases). 


EQUIPMENT 

1.  1 National  cash  register 

2.  2 display  cases 

3.  8 show  cases 

4.  30  student's  chairs 

5.  1 teacher's  desk 

6.  13  student's  chairs 

7.  2 teacher's  chairs 

8.  1 file  cabinet 

9.  2 bookcases 

10.  1 magazine  rack 

11.  1 three-way  mirror 


STANDARDS  OF  ATTAINMENT 
Students  should,  on  completion  of  the  course,  be  able  to: 

1.  Compute  basic  and  retailing  mathematics  accurately  and  quickly. 

2.  Price  and  stock  merchandise  properly. 

3.  Determine  with  a good  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  merchandise 
that  should  be  purchased  for  a given  situation. 

4.  Sell  merchandise  effectivdy. 

5.  V/rite  reports  and  letters  that  are  interesting,  organized  and 
constructed  properly  with  the  correct  spelling  and  grammar. 

6.  Identify  fabrics  correctly  either  by  sight,  touch  or  by  testing. 

7.  Operate  the  cash  register  correctly  and  clear  it  properly. 

8.  Speak  effectively  before  a group. 
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9.  Make  change  correctly  and  quickly. 

10.  Design  displays  properly  and  attractively. 

11.  Lay  out  ads  that  will  sell. 

12.  Understand  the  principles  and  procedures  of  retail  management. 

13.  Lay  out  floor  plans  correctly. 


PROJECTS  OR  PROCEDURES 

1.  Construct  merchandise  manual. 

2.  Write  manual  on  "Owning  and  Operating  Your  Own  Business.  " 

3.  Construct  interior  decoration  scrapbook. 

4.  Construct  advertising  scrapbook. 

5.  Complete  tests  and  analysis  of  textiles. 

6.  Give  sales  talks. 

7.  Give  oral  reports. 

8.  Complete  shopping  reports. 

9.  Interior  and  exterior  displays: 

a.  Construct  displays  in  cases  outside  of  classroom. 

b.  Rate  displays  in  stores. 

c.  Construct  sample  displays. 

d.  Sketch  or  make  displays  on  paper. 

10.  Prepare  color  wheel. 

11.  Solve  case  problems  in  retailing  principles. 

12.  Prepare  interviews. 

13.  Make  room  plans  to  scale  and  coordinate  furnishings. 

14.  Complete  a six-months  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  and  do  layout  and 
copy  for  six  ads. 


REQUIRED  RECORDS  AND  FORMS 
11th  year 

1.  Personal  information  sheets 

2.  Procedure  sheets  for  school  store 

3.  Duty  sheet  for  clean-up,  assignments,  projects,  etc. 

4.  Sales  talk  rating  sheets 

5.  Oral  report  rating  sheets 

6.  Project  rating  sheets 
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12th  year 

1.  Kstributive  education  application  form 

2.  Cooperative  training  agreement 

3.  Introduction  card 

4.  Eating  or  evaluation  sheet 

5.  Weekly  report  form 

6.  Individual  student  work  recora 

7.  Individual  conference  questionnaire 

8.  Work  block  assignment  card 


EVALUATION 

11th  year 

The  main  part  of  evaluation  is  done  by  the  teacher.  However,  the  class  rates 
students  on  presentation  of  oral  reports  and  sales  talks  on  special  rating  forms. 
This  is  done  by  students  for  project  work  and  displays. 

Separate  records  are  kept  for  each  subject  as  classified  in  the  course  outline. 
This  is  done  to  show  outstanding  abilities  and  weak  spots  in  the  students'  learning. 
A fin^  grade  for  each  division  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  marking  period.  Grades 
are  given  for  homework  assignments,  class  participation,  project  work,  and 
tests.  Projects  are  graded  on  separate  rating  sheets  on  a basis  of  5 through  0. 
Oral  reports  and  sales  talks  are  also  rated  on  special  forms. 

At  the  completion  of  an  assigned  display,  each  student  on  the  committee  is 
given  a grade  for  his  participation  in  the  project.  Notations  are  also  made  on 
work  habits.  This  is  also  done  at  the  end  of  the  assigned  time  of  working  in  the 
school  store. 

Notations  are  taken  periodically  on  elements  of  citizenship.  These  in  turn  are 
placed  on  rating  sheets  based  on  the  report  card  form  and  are  scored  at  the  end 
of  the  marking  period. 

12th  year 

Senior  evaluation  is  done  through  periodic  (every  6 weeks)  rating  by  the 
employer  and  coordinator.  The  rating  sheet  covers  such  factors  as  appearance, 
mental  alertness,  attitudes,  job  performance,  attendance,  and  an  over-all  rating 
with  comments. 

The  rating  sheet  appraisals  are  scored  on  a basis  of  5 through  0: 


Excellent  - 5 

Very  good  - 4 

Good  - 3 

Fair  - 2 


Unsatisfactory  - 0 
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GRADING 

In  both  years,  the  final  grade  for  each  marking  period  is  determined  by 

averaging  the  grades  obtained  for  citizenship,  related  instruction,  and  shoo 
practice.  ‘ ^ 


Grading  for  all  work  done  is  based  on  the  5 through  0 basis  used  throughout 
the  school  for  report  card  grades.  ^ 


In  the  11th  year, 

all  report  card  marks,  wmcu  aa.a  a vo/c  weigni  va. 
accounts  for  the  remaining  25%  of  the  term  grade. 


the  final  grade  is  determined  by  computing  the  average 
whi(^h  has^a  /5%  weight  value.  The  final  examination 


Since  12th  year  students  do  not  take  a final  examination,  the  average  of  the 
marking  period  grades  comprises  the  final  yearly  grade. 


FIELDS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Til,-  seek  employment  in  many  phases  of  distributive  education  work. 

emplo^e4-°°^  include  positions  in  the  following  departments  or  areas  of 


1.  Fashion 

2.  Sales 

3.  Buying 

4.  Stock  control 

5.  Price  comparison 

6.  Display 

7.  Interior  decoration 

8.  Design 

9.  Lay  out 

10.  Copy  ^A/riting 

11.  Promotion 

12.  Advertising 

13.  Training 


14.  Employment 

15.  Cashier 

16.  Adjustment 

17.  Traffic  control 

18.  Store  operation 

19.  Floor  supervision 

20.  Credit 

21.  Audit 

22.  Payroll 

23.  Correspondence 

24.  Expense  control 

25.  Management 

26.  Maintenance 


COURSE  OUTLINE 


11th  year 

I.  Business  Mathematics  90  Hours 

A.  Addition 

B.  Subtraction 

C.  Multiplication 

D.  Division 
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E.  Aliquot  Parts 

F.  Percentages  and  Discounts 

G.  Payroll  Computation 

H.  Mark-up 
L-  Mark-down 

J.  Cost  Codes 

K.  Stock  Turn-over 

L.  Sales  Planning 

M.  Stock  and  Purchase  Planning 

N.  Inventory  Valuation 

O.  Calculating  Profits 

II.  Principles  of  Distribution 

A.  Careers 

B.  History 

C.  Channels  of  Distribution 

D.  Business  Organization 

E.  Management,  Operation  and  Good  Will 

1.  Merchandising  Division 

a.  Organization 

b.  Duties  of  personnel 

c.  Policies 

d.  Buying 

2.  Personnel  Division 

a.  Organization 

b.  Duties 

c.  Policies 

d.  Hiring 

e.  Training 

3.  Store  Operation 

a.  Organization 

b.  Duties 

c.  Marking  and  pricing 

d.  Customer  service  operation 

4.  Sales  Promotion 

a.  Organization 

b.  Duties 

c.  Divisions 


125  Hours 


5. 


Finance  and  Control 


a.  Organization 

b.  Duties 

c.  Divisions 

d.  Operation  of  credit  and  collection  department 

F.  Economics  of  Business 

G.  Employer-employee  Relations 

H.  U.  S.  Government  (organization,  taxes,  etc. ) 

I.  World  Trade 

J.  Owning  and  Operating  Your  Own  Business 
(term  project-spring) 

K.  Current  Trends  in  Retailing 

Salesmanship 
Display 

A.  Exterior 

B.  Interior 

C.  Store 

D.  Modern  Trends 

E.  Creating  Displays 

Advertising 

A.  History 

B.  Importance 

C.  Orientation 

D.  Purposes 

E.  Determining  Customer  Demand 

F.  Appeals 

G.  Principles 

H.  Elements 

I.  Layout 

J.  Mediums 

K.  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 

Textiles  35  Hours 

A.  Introduction 

B.  Fibers 

C.  Fabric  Construction 

D.  Individual  Fiber  Development 


60  Hours 
40  Hours 


45  Hours 


Merchandise  Information,  Preparation  of  a Manual  20  Hours 
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Vni.  Business  English 

A.  Value  of  Business  English 

B.  Oral  English 

C.  English  Review 

D.  Written  Communication 

E.  Pertinent  Reading 

IX.  Job  Problems 

A.  Personnel 

B.  Selling  Situation  Problems 

X.  Non- Textiles  (individual  projects) 

A.  Leather 

B.  Fur 

C.  Jewelry 

D.  Cosmetics 

E.  Foods 

F.  Housewares 

G.  Furniture 

H.  Paper 

I.  Rubber 

J.  Plastics 

XL  Color,  Line  and  Design 

XII.  Fashion 

Xm.  Personality  Development 

XTV.  Co-operative  work  experience 


12th  Year 

Co-operative  work  experience 

Orientation  (to  prepare  student  for  interview 
and  job) 

A.  Personal  Appearance 

B.  Personal  Hygiene 

C.  Application  for  a Job 

D.  Preparation  for  the  Interview 


I. 


n. 
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30  Hours 


15  Hours 
25  Hours 


20  Hours 
20  Hours 
15  Hours 

540  Hours  (approx. ) 

540  Hours 
15  Hours 
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E.  Practice  Interviews 

F.  Legal  Requirements 

G.  How  to  Accept  the  Job 

H.  Store  Rules,  Reg'olations  and  policies 

I.  Responsibilities  of  the  Student 

1.  The  stores  investment  in  you 

2.  Your  investment  in  the  store 

3.  School  regulations  which  apply  on  the  job 

4.  Relation  of  student  to: 

a.  School 

b.  Coordinator 

c.  Store 

5.  Honesty 

m.  Job  Problems  18  Hours 

A.  Personal  Problems 

B.  Selling  Situation  Problems 

C.  Salespersons  Responsibilities  to  Management 

rv.  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  18  Hours 

A.  Methods 

B.  Mediums 

C.  Layout 

D.  Copy  Writing 

V.  Effective  Speaking  18  Hours 

A.  Preparation  of  Material 

B.  Presentation  (Oral) 

VI.  Personality  Development  15  Hours 

A.  Factors  that  should  be  considered  in  appearance 

B.  Personal  Hygiene 

C.  Voice 

1.  Tone 

2.  Inflection 

3.  Enunciation  and  Pronunciation 
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D.  Emotions 


1. 

2. 


Fundamental  Emotions 
How  Emotions  affect  our 


personality 


E.  Social  Adaptation 

F.  Anti-Social  Traits 

G.  Traits  of  Leadership 


Vn.  Current  Trends 


14  Hours 


A.  Customer  Service  and  Comfort 

B.  Location 

C.  Fashion  and  Style 

D.  Competition 

E.  Changing  Markets 

F.  Consumer  Buying  Habits 


VHL 

Creative  Thinking 

10  Hours 

DC. 

Individual  Work  Block  Assignments 
(Homework) 

PLACEMENT  OF  RECENT  GRADUATES 

It  was  considered  valuable  to  discover  the  placement  record  of  recent 
graduates  of  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School  who  had  taken  the  D.  E,  program. 
This  information  is  presented  in  the  following  table. 
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PRESENT  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  D.  E. 

IN  THE  BUCKS  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

The  Bucks  County  Community  College  located  at  Newtown,  Pennsylvania  is  a 
comparatively  new  institution.  Yet  it  already  has  a curriculum  to  provide  for  the 
varied  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  students.  Its  students  are  graduates  of  high 
schools,  in  most  cases,  and  therefore,  the  program.s  are  by  definition  post-high 
school  programs. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  entering  freshman  in  the  fall  of  1965 
who  enrolled  to  take  a particular  curriculum. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

FRESHMAN  STUDENTS 
AUTUMN  SEMESTER.  1965 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  BY  CURRICULUM 
Name  of  Curriculum  Full-Time  Day  Part-Time  Day  Evenincr  r&vision 


Applied  Fine  Arts 

11 

1 

Humanities/  Liberal  Arts 

116 

5 

31 

Biological  Science 

20 

1 

Physical  Science 

16 

3 

Mathematics 

14 

1 

Elementary  Education 

43 

2 

12 

Secondary  Education 

49 

3 

9 

♦Business  Management 

51 

2 

22 

♦Executive  Secretaiial 

28 

4 

♦Accounting 

20 

10 

♦Marketing/Retailing 

9 

5 

Computer  Technology 

14 

4 

Electronic  Technology 

14 

5 

Unclassified 

4 

202 

Totals 

405 

16 

310 

TOTAL  STUDENTS  - 731 


♦Curricula  which  are  related  directly  to  Distributive  Education. 

Source:  Bucks  County  Community  College,  Office  of  the  Academic  Dean. 
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Certain  of  the  curricula  found  in  the  Bucks  County  Community  College  could 
be  considered  training  for  distributive  occupations.  Those  considered  to  be  such 
are  the  curricula  in  Marketing/Retailing,  Executive  Secretary,  and  Business 
Management.  The  curriculum  for  accounting  has  elements  which  could  be  consid- 
ered closely  related  to  distributive  occupations. 

These  curricula  are  presented  in  the  pages  following. 
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♦NOTE:  Specialization  in  Medical  Secretarial  will  require  electives  in  the  areas  of  Science, 

Medical  Practice  Accounting,  Medical  Terminology  and  Medical  Efi-ctatiom 

Specialization  in  Legal  Secretarial  will  require  electives  in  the  areas  of  Legal  Practice  Accounting, 
Legal  Terminology,  Business  Law,  and  Legal  Dictation. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

A SURVEY  OF  POST-HIGH  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


In  the  previous  chapter  a description  was  given  of  the  present  programs  in 
distributive  education  in  Bucks  County.  The  high  school  level  courses  are  found 
in  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School,  and  adult  mid-management  level  courses 
are  found  in  the  Bucks  County  Community  College.  The  latter  are  the  only  pro- 
grams which  are  post-high  school  in  nature. 

This  chapter  will  explore  briefly  certain  post-high  school  programs  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  present  the  results  of  a survey  made  of  the  characteristics 
of  post-high  school  distributive  education  programs  found  in  the  United  States. 


OTHER  PENNSYLVANIA  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

A state-wide  program  of  adult  distributive  education  in  Pennsylvania  was 
initiated  in  1947,  with  one  instructor  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  another 
instructor  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia.  Thus  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  serviced  by  itinerant 
instructors  for  eighteen  years.  In  1956,  two  additional  instructors  were  added, 
one  to  each  university.  These  four  field  instructors  have  been  offering  as  many 
adult  distributive  education  programs  as  possible.  The  instructors  also  utilize 
the  services  of  any  qualified  local  person  certified  to  teach  adult  distributive 
education,  in  order  to  offer  a wide  variety  of  classes  in  adult  distributive  education. 
A list  of  classes,  workshops,  seminars  and  other  relat-^d  activities  by  years 
follows: 


ADULT  CLASSES  IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

1947'-  1948 


Advertising 
Balanced  Selling 
Business  Letter  Writing 
Buyer  Retraining 
Department  Management 
rXsplay 

Effective  Speech 
Food  Distributors  Conference 
Foods  Merchandising 
Hostess  Training 

How  to  Hold  a Department  Meeting 


Insurance  Selling 
Introduction  to  Store  Work 
Job  Instruction  Training 
Job  Methods  Training 
Job  Relations  Training 
Meat  Cutting 

Merchandise  Control  Methods 
Merchandise  Information 
Merchandising 
Paint  PDwer 
Personality  Training 
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1947  - 1948 


Personnel  Relations 

Practical  Home  Decorations 

Pre-Christmas  Training 

Pre*  Easter  Training 

Principles  in  Retailing 

Real  Estate  Selling 

Record  Keeping  for  Small  Businesses 

Retail  Operation  and  Management 


Retail  Selling 
Retailers'  Mathematics 
Sales  Manager 
Salesmanship 
Selling  Review 

Specialized  Chain  Store  Selling 
Training  for  New  Store  Workers 
Visual  Aids  in  Selling 
Waitress  Training 


1948  - 1949 


Advertising 

Balanced  Selling 

Business  English 

Buyer  Retailing 

Color  Line  and  ^sign 

Cosmetics 

Customer  Relations 

Economics  of  Retailing 

Food  Distribution  Clinic 

Fountain  Operation 

Fountain  Service  and  Selling 

Fresh  Fruit  & Vegetable  Mdse. 

Hostess  Training 

Job  Instruction  Training 

Job  Problems 

Job  Relations  Training 

Meat  Cutting 

Merchandise  Information 

Merchandising 

Merchandising  Problems 


New  Store  Workers  Training 
Paint  Power 
Personality  Training 
Personnel  Relations 
Photography  Selling 
Practical  Home  Decoration 
Pre-Christmas  Training 
Pre-Easter  Training 
Real  Estate  & Conveyancing 
Related  Math 
Related  Speech 
Retail  Salesmanship 
Retail  Store  Management 
Retailing  Principles 
Show  Card  Writing 
Small  Business  Clinic 
Speciality  Selling 
Supervisory  Training 
Tobacco  Selling 
Waitress  Training 

1949-  1950 


Advertising 
Color  Line  and  Design 
Conference  Meeting 
Cosmetics 

Economics  of  Retailing 

Effectiye  Speech 

Food  Distributors  Conference 

Fountain  Training 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Mdse. 


Merchandise  Information 
Merchandise  Mathematics 
Paint  Power 

Pre-Christmas  Training 

Retail  Operation  and  Management 

Retail  Selling 

Salesmanship 

Show  Card  Writing 

Textiles 


I 
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Job  Instruction  Training 
Job  Methods  Training 
Job  Problems 
Job  Relations  Training 
Merchandising 

1951 


Tobacco  Sellirg 

Training  for  New  Store  Workers 
Visual  Aids 
Waitress  Training 
Window  Display 

1952 


Advanced  Job  Instruction  Training 
.Techniques 

Advanced  Retail  Merchandising 
Problems 

Advertising  & Sales  Promotion 
Advanced  Salesmanship  Conference 
Beginning  Retail  Mdsg.  Problems 
Business  Conference  Leading 
Developing  Tour  Speaking  Personality 
in  Selling 

Job  Instruction  Training 


Job  Relations  Training 
Modern  Supervisory  Techniques  for 
Retmlers 

Pre-employment  Training  for  Retail 
Selling 

Retail  Credit  Fundamentals 
Salesmanship 
Show  Card  Writing 
Successful  Retail  Salesmanship 
Window  and  Interior  Display 
Woolfacts  Sales  Program  for  Men's 
Clothing  Salesmen 


1950  - 1951 


Advertising 

Ass't  Managers  Training 
Buying  Procedures 
Color  in  Home  Furnishings 
Cosmetics  Selling 
Effective  Speech 
Food  Distributors  Conference 
Fountain  Selling 
Insurance 

Job  Instruction  Training 
Job  Methods  Training 
Job  Relations  Training 
Letter  Writing 
Marketing  Processes 


Merchandise  Information 
Merchandise  Mathematics 
Paint  Power 
Personality  Training 
Pre-employment  Training 
Public  Spewing 
Real  Estate  Selling 
Shoe  Repair  Merchandise 
Show  Card  Writing  (Elementary) 
Show  Card  Writing  (Advanced) 
Small  Business  Clinic 
Store  Organization  and  Sales 
Telephone  Selling 
Waitress  Training 
Window  Display 


1952  - 1953 


Ad^'ertising 
Credit  and  Collections 
Effective  Speech 
Human  Relations  Training 
Interior  Decorating 


Job  Instruction  Training 
Job  Methods  Training 
Retail  Salesmanship 
Salesmanship 
Waitress  Training 


O 


Electrical  Appliance  Salesmanship 
Insurance 

Paint  Power  Real  Estate  Selling 
Selling  Bakery  Products 
Shoe  Repair  Merchandise 
Textiles 

Waitress  Training 

1954  - 1955 

Fabrics  Information  ^ ^ Salesmanship  for  Dairy  Salesmen 

'Plaining  Salesmanship  for  Hardware  Salesmen 

Job  Relations  Training  Service  Station  Management 

Retail  Credit  Fundamentals  Service  Station  Salesmanship 

Retail  Salesmanship  Textile  Information 

Salesmanship  Waitress  Training 

1955  - 1956 


Executive  Leadership 

Management  Program  for  Heating  & Air  Conditioning^ Dealers 
Salesmanship 

Salesmanship  for  Dairy  Salesmen 
Salesmanship  for  Hardware  Salesmen 
Salesmanship  for  Lumber  Salesmen 
Service  Station  Management 
Service  Station  Salesmanship 
Textile  Information 
Workshop  in  Counter  Display 


1956  - 1957 


Buyer -Seller  Relations 
Creative  Retailing 
Dairy  Salesmanship 
Grocery  Management 
Human  Relations 


1957  - 

Brainstorming 

Creative  Problem  Solving  in  Retailing 
Creative  Retailing 
Customer  Relations 
Human  Relations 


Retail  Salesmanship 
Salesmanship 

Selling  Practices  in  Shopping  Centers 
Textiles  I 
Textiles  II 

Waiter-Waitress  Training 
1958 

Merchandise  Mathematics 
Salesmans^ 

Speech  for  Salespeople 
Supervisory  Techniques 
Waiter-Waitress  Training 
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1958  - 1959 

Advertising 

Careers  in  Retailing  Conferences 


Competitor  Relations 
Department  Store  Buyers  Clinic 
Educational  Workshop  in  Creative 
Thinking 


Effective  Speech 
Interior  Decorating 
Newspaper  Advertising  Clinic 
Restaurajit  Operators'  Iraining  Seminar 
Training  Pregram  for  Securities 
Salespeople 

Wallpaper  and  Paint  Dealings 


•1959  - 1960 


Advertising 

Creative  Retailing 

Dairy  Salesmanship 

Human  Relations 

Effective  Leadership 

Photographic  Dealers  Sales  Course 

Pref  Holiday  Sales 

Public  Relations  for  Retailers 

1962  - 

API  Program 

API  Study  Group  I,  n,  and  m 
Bank  Salesmanship 
Creative  Retailing 
Dairy  Salesmanship 
Foreign  Trade 
Fueloil  Sales  I 
Human  Relations 
LP  Gas  Course  I,  n,  and  in 


Retail  Salesmanship 
Salesmanship 
Speech  for  Salespeople 
Supervisory  Training  for  Hotel 
Personnel 

Techniques  of  Retail  Supervision 
Tourist  Host  Conference 
Waiter-Waitress  Training 

1963 

Public  Relations  for  Retailers 
Public  Speaking 
Small  Business  Seminar 
Salesmanship 
Speech  for  Salespeople  ' 
Supervisory  Tedmiques 
Tourist  Host  Conference 
Waiter-Waitress  Training 
10  Hour  Orientation 


1963  - 1964 


AHEI  Seminar 

Adult  Eistributive  Trairang 

Bank  Salesmanship 

Conference  on  Distribution  in  the  U.  S. 

Creative  Retailing 

Customer  Relations 

Dairy  Salesmanship 

Driver  Safety  Education 

Effective  Retail  Techniques 

Fueloil  Sales  I,  and  II 

Fueloil  Sales  Mgmt.  Program  Workshop 

Food  and  Beverage  Controls 


Human  Relations  Seminar 
LP  Gas  Course  I,  n,  III,  IV,  and  V 
Merchandising  Seminar 
Public  Relations  for  Retailers 
Sales,  DE  and  LPGA 
Salesmanship 
Selling  Meat  Provisions 
SBA-DE  Administrative  Management 
SBA-DE  Management  Seminar 
Speech  for  Salespeople 
Supermarket  Salesmanship 
Waiter-Waitress  Training 
Retail  Sales  n 
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1964  - 1965 


Administrative  Management 
Agri-DE  Conference 
Food  and  Beverage  Controls 
Foreign  Trade 
Front  Office  Procedure 
Instructional  Techniques  for  Hotel- 
Motel  & Hospital  Supervisory 
Personnel 


LP  Gas  Course  VI 
Maintenance  & Engineering 
Sales  Training 
Salesmanship  for  Florist 
Supervisory  Housekeeping 
Waitress  Training 
10  Hour  Orientation 


enterprises,  especially  the  percipient  managers  of  the 
chain  stores,  recogmze  adult  distributive  education  classes  as  a prime  source 
of  good  applicants.  Post-high  school  distributive  education  classS  S the 

miaiiffl^  ^ ^ T conversely  give  the  employers  a pool  of  well- 

qualified  employees  from  which  to  select  congenial  co-workers  To  attract  annd 
apphca^is  It  is  essential  lor  a distributive  enterprise  to  have  Lep^t^lortatoe 
good  place  to  work.  " Distributive  Education  on  the  adult  level 
has  offered  many  classes  in  employee  relations  and  public  relations  to  store 

owners,  managers  and  personnel  directors.  The  emphasis  has  always  been 
that  employees  are  a "public"  too.  ueen 

Management  and  supervision  in  distribution  have  always  had  a dual  function 
personnel  - to  oversee  and  to  train.  Adult  distributive  education 
h^  taught  managerial  and  supervisory  groups  how  to  teach  effectively.  How  do 
m^nv°r^^  effective  distributive  techniques?  One  of  the  ways  is  to  have 
SduST  n"?  associates  at  work;  another  way  is  to  have 

and  nSifathf  managerial  and  supervisory  positions  teach  knowledge,  skills 
Md  right  attitudes.  These  persons  should  have  been  trained  in  effective 

audio-visual  aids,  role-playing,  team  teaching, 

discussion  programmed  leai’ning,  conference  leading  and  othL 

di^scussion  methods.  Managers  and  personnel  directors  are  urged  to  utilize  the 
ubiquitous  sources  pf  help  - the  telephone  company,  for  example,  has  excellent 
up-to-the-mirute  films  and  charts  which  may  be  used  to  train  distributor^  in  the 

to^rtScTu  Si™.  areaS  S 

tJfho  w !•  ^ ^ ^ practice  suggestion  selling  over  the  telephone.  Howev'^T’ 

to  be  effective,  selling  personnel  must  be  taught  to  do  this  with  gr^ace  and^skill.  ' 


O 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POST-HIGH  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Obj'ectives: 

In  October,  1963  a "National  Clinic  on  Distributive  Education"  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  One  section  of  this  meeting  dealt,  with  the  occupational 
goals  of  distributive  education: 

1.  To  offer  instruction  in  distribution,  marketing,  and  management. 

2.  To  aid  in  improvement  of  the  techniques  of  distribution. 

3.  To  develop  a broader  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic 
responsibilities  of  those  engaged  in  distribution  in  a free,  competitive 
economy. 

This  report  also  gave  particular  attention  to  post-high  school  distributive 
education: 

"The  post-high  school  program  would  operate  about  the  same  as 
the  high  school  program  in  selection  of  occupational  goals  by  students, 
if  the  particular  program  is  for  students  who  have  not  completed  a 
high  school  Distributive  Program.  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of 
students  going  on  to  post-high  school  programs  from  the  high  school 
program  will  increase  substantially  in  the  future.  This  indicates  the 
possibility  of  highly  specific  occupational  goals  for  students  in  such 
advanced  programs.  The  combination  of  a more  mature  student  plus 
basic  knowledge  of  marketing,  has  considerable  implication  for  post- 
high  school  programs,  and  the  occupational  goals  of  students  have  a 
common  occupational  goal  in  such  areas  as:  mid-management, 
exporting,  importing,  finance,  wholesale  management,  food  store 
management,  are  already  being  operated  or  developed.  It  is  possible 
we  may  develop  programs  for  specialized  areas  of  Industrial  Sales 
such  as:  502-Drugs,  Chemicals;  507- Hardware;  53-General  Merchandise, 
or  some  industrial  products  such  as:  paper,  tools,  shoes,  etc.  The 
future  is  limited  only  by  our  vision  and  drive. " 

A bulletin  produced  by  Ohio  State  University  gives  the  objectives  of  post- 
high  school  distributive  education  in  the  wholesaling  industry.  These  objectives 
could  be  generalized  by  substituting  "distributive"  for  "wholesaling". 
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"The  various  agencies  cooperating  in  the  development  of  the  program  agreed 
that  the  program's  two  major  objectives  should  be: 

1.  To  prepare  and  equip  the  student  to  enter  an  occupation  which  is 
related  to  his  interests  and  abilities  and  to  help  him  develop  the 
necessary  skills  for  success  in  the  wholesaling  industry. 

2.  To  help  the  v/holesale  industry  find,  train,  and  retain  qualified 
employees  with  a potential  for  promotion  into  supervisory  positions.  " 

This  bulletin  also  states  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a program: 
'There  are  two  elements  necessary  in  any  geographical  area  where  a whole- 
sale management  development  program  is  to  be  successfully  established.  The 
first  is  the  sincere  interest  of  the  wholesaler  and  the  second  is  the  availabilitv 
of  the  student  enrollment.  " 

The  Los  Angeles  City  School  restrict  in  its  state  report  describes  distributive 
education  as  "that  phase  of  business  education  designed  to  prepare  individuals  to 
enter  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  ser^/ice  trades  known  as  the  distributive  occupa- 
tions, and  to  provide  those  employed  in  such  occupations  instruction  they  need  to 
advance  in  their  respective  fields.  The  major  subject  matter  areas  are:  real 
estate,  merchandising,  management,  and  finance.  " 

The  Central  Connecticut  State  College  describes  its  two-year  post-high  school 
program:  "L  is  education  for  those  seeking  careers  in  various  business 
establishments,  including  without  being  limited  to,  retailing,  wholesaling, 
specialty  selling  and  the  service  occupations.  Distributive  occupations  are  those 
followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  or  employees  engaged  in  the  marketing  and 
merchandising  of  goods  and  services.  " 

A bulletin  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  describes  the  reasoning  behind  the  establishment  of  a post-high  school 
marketing  curriculum:  "Both  business  people  and  educators  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  curriculum  should  be  flexible  and  provide  students  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  for  entrance  employment  in  a variety  of  marketing  areas. 

It  was  felt,  especially  by  educators,  that  the  broad  marketing  curriculum  would 
assure  a minimum  enrollment,  and  that  as  numbers  increased,  special  tracks 
within  the  marketing  curriculum  could  be  offered.  Thus  the  approved  and 
evaluated  marketing  program  might  serve  as  an  umbrella  for  special  tracks  which 
will  be  detailed  later.  " 
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The  Post- High  School  Schedule 
Ohio  State  University: 

"On  the  time  schedule  of  the  pilot  program  students  attend  school  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  two  months  and  then  work  two  months  at  their  respective 

training  schedule It  is  the  consensus  of  those  in  charge  that  the  rotation 

plan  should  coincide  with  the  time  schedule  of  the  cooperating  institution  (in  the 
case  of  the  OWMDP  it  would  be  the  Quarter  system--in  another  institution  it 
might  be  the  semester  plan).  Instructors  could  be  secured  more  readily  and 
probably  the  longer  period  on  the  job  and  in  the  classroom  would  have  provided 
more  depth  in  study  as  well  as  at  work.  " 

Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education: 

"Certain  basic  facts  definitely  point  out  the  need  for  both  short  term  and 
two-year  post-high  school  programs.  The  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 

is  often  referred  to  as  the  ’’age  of  distribution' Graduates  of  the  two-year 

marketing  programs  are  finding  good  to  excellent  placement  opportunities. 

In  developing  the  marketing  curriculum  those  distributive  educators  who  had 
had  previous  experiences  in  cooperative  programs,  strongly  urged  that  post- 
high  school  students  not  be  required  to  be  employed  while  attending  school. 

Their  reasoning  on  the  subject  was  (1)  too  much  time  is  spent  by  the  coordinator 
in  supervising  students  on  the  job,  (2)  objections  to  training  station  responsibility 
while  attending  school,  and  (3)  the  availability  of  suitable  jobs.  As  a result  of 
this  thinking,  requiring  students  to  be  employed  while  attending  school  is  not  a 
requirement  of  the  marketing  program.  However,  most  of  the  schools  do 
encourage  employment  of  students,  especially  in  a distributive  occupation, 
primarily  to  make  their  education  more  meaningful.  Several  schools  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  internship,  either  during  the  school  year  or  during 
summer  months.  Business  people  have  shown  an  interest  in  .such  an  arrange- 
ment. As  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  needed,  there  will  be  some  necessary 
adjustments  in  program  standards.  " 

Seattle,  Washington: 

The  program  is  a regular  daytime  program,  week-in  and  week-out  and  in 
addition,  some  of  the  courses  listed  are  offered  in  the  evening  program  as 
well. 

Richmond,  Virginia: 

The  majority  of  our  programs  are  short  unit  classes  on  employee,  super- 
visory, and  management  level.  We  do  operate  one  cooperative  class  in  our 
regular  night  school  program.  These  adults  work  full-time  and  attend  a 
related  training  class  one  night  a week. 

er|c 
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Central  Connecticut  State  College: 

The  distributive  education  program  is  a combination  of  classroom  work  and 
practical  business  experience.  Daring  two  months  of  the  third  semester  the 
student  will  be  gainfully  employed  full-time  in  a distributive  occupation. 

Lake  Region  Junior  College,  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota: 

^ enrolled  in  the  program  are  required  to  work  in  an  acceptable 

distributive  occupation  at  least  15  hours  a week. 

Los  Angeles  City  School  District: 

We  have  a very  large  Distributive  Education  program  on  the  post-high  school 

evel Cto  classes  are  almost  all  held  during  the  evening  hours.  An  exception 

IS  our  Retail  Cashiering  program  where  we  conduct  classes  in  the  morning  as  well 
as  in  the  evening.  Most  students  in  our  D.  E.  classes  are  employed,  and  are 

utilizing  this  as  upgrade  training  to  obtain  better  jobs  or  are  trainin"  for  work  in 
another  field. 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 


There  IS  one  day-time  post-high  school  program.  It  is  a one-year  course 
developed  in  cooperation  with  food  chain  stores  in  foods  merchandising.  Students 
^tend  school  for  the  Ml  session  Mond^,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  and  work 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

Curriculum 


A survey  of  22  institutions  (including  four-year  colleges,  junior  colleges, 
techmcal  institutes,  and  vocational  schools)  produced  the  results  shown  in  Table  1. 


A combination  of  academic  subjects  and  specialized  D.  E.  courses  was  fourd  ir 
^most  every  institution  studied.  The  most  common  academic  subjects  are  Enolish 
(including  communications),  psychology,  and  economics.  Amc.  ' the  most  popular 
of  the  specialty  courses  are  advertising,  business  mathematics,  ‘ marketing,  sales- 
manship, business  law,  and  marketing  management. 


^ Table  2 summarizes  the  kinds  of  work  experiences  provided  for  D,  E students 
in  Zb  institutions.  Fourteen  schools  provide  for  some  kind  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ment, in  which  students  alternate  periods  of  study  and  work.  In  eleven  of  the 
scMols  surveyed  there  was  no  such  alternation.  Students  in  these  institutions 
either  received  no  work  experience  or  received  it  through  part-time  jobs  or  an 
internship.  One  school  had  both  a cooperative  and  a non-cooperative  program. 
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TABLE  2 TYPE  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Co-operative  Non-Coop. 
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Combination 

Half-Day  in 
" out 

No  Work 

Internship 

Part-time 

Work 

School  of  Voc.  & Adult  Education 
Green  Bav.  Wisconsin 

X 

Clover  Park  Vocational  School 
liakewood  Center.  Washinaton 

X 

State  Department  of  Education 
Florida 

X 

X 

Racine  Vocational  Technical  School 
Eacine.  Wisconsin 

X 

Oshkosh  Technical  Institute 
Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 

X 

Yakima  Valley  College 
Yakima,.  Washinaton 

X 

Columbia  Basin  College 
Pasco.  Washinaton 

X 

Phoenix  College 
Phoenix.  Arizona 

X 

Centralia  College 
Centralia.  Washinaton 

X 

West  Allis  Vocational  School 
JWest  Allis.  Wisconsin 

X 

Eau  Claire  Technical  School 
Eau  Calire.  Wisconsin 

X 

School  of  IM.stribution 
Richmond.  Viroinia 

X 

Madison  Vocational  School 
Madison.  Wisconsin 

X 

Northern  Montana  College 
Havre.  Montana 

X 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Williston,  North  Dakota 

X 

Ellsworth  Community  College 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

X 

Big  Bend  Community  College 
Moses  Lake,  Washincfton 

X 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus.  Ohio 

X 

Fergus  Falls  Junior  College 
Feraus  Falls.  Minnesota 

X 

TABLE  2 (Cont'd) 


1 


Lake  Region  Junior  College 
Devils  Lake.  North  Dakota 

X 

Essex  County  Agricultural  School 
Hathorne,  Mass. 

X 

X 

Central  Conn.  State  College 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

X 

Wausau  Technical  Institute 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 

X 

Fond  du  Sac  Vocational  School 
Fond  du  Sac,  Wisconsin 

X 

Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

X 

Coleman  Vocational  School 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

X 

O 

ERIC 
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Conclusions: 

The  above  items  bring  out  the  following  facts: 

1.  Many  programs  classified  as  post-high  school  are  in  fact  adult 
evening  programs. 

2.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  cooperative  work 
experience  is  desirable. 

3.  School  and  work  schedules  vary  greatly. 

4.  There  is  a question  as  to  whether  the  student's  schedule  shall  be 
geared  to  the  convenience  of  the  school  or  the  needs  of  the  business. 

5.  Most  programs  combine  a study  of  academic  subjects  and  more 
specialized  D.  E.  courses,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 

In  reflecting  on  the  problem  of  the  kind  of  school-work  schedule  to  set  up 
for  the  various  types  of  business  listed,  and  accepting  the  implication  that 
a cooperative  program  is  desirable  and  would  be  supported  by  business,  one 
conclusion  is  that  a full-time,  all-day  work  period  is  preferred  over  a part- 
day  period.  This  might  be  a three-day  period  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  a 
recommended  semester-period  as  in  OMo,  or  anything  in  between.  Any 
particular  or  special  arrangement,  as  in  Philadelphia,  would  have  to  have 
sufficient  numbers  in  one  business  to  make  it  feasible  to  operate  a class 
for  the  peculiar  needs  of  that  business. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine  the  kind  of  schedule  which 
should  be  set  up  for  the  types  of  business  indicated.  In  each  case  it  would 
depend  on  the  requirements  of  the  business,  their  willingness  to  cooperate, 
and  the  availability  of  students.  The  assumption  is,  of  course,  that  the 
program  of  the  school  would  be  so  flexible  as  to  accommodate  various 
schedules. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PROJECTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED 
DISTRIBUTIVE  TRADES,  SELECTED  AREAS,  1970 


The  accompanying  projections  of  employment  in  the  selected  distributive  trades 
were  prep^ed  for  the  following  areas:  Bucks  Countyl,  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
Counties,  Pennsylvania;  and  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,  New  Jersey. 

Two  sets  of  projections  were  developed; 

1.  Based  on  place  of  residence  enumerations.  These  were  done  for 
Bucks  County  as  a whole  and  foi‘  that  portion  known  as  Lower 
Bucks  County. 

The  residence  concept  implies  that  the  employment  data  were 
derived  from  tabulations  of  answers  to  questions  asked  of  persons 
interviewed  at  their  place  of  residence  or  supplying  questionnaires 
from  their  residences.  The  Census  of  Population  uses  this  method, 
asking  labor  force  status  and  employment  questions  of  such 
residents.  The  results  are  a unique,  unduplicated  count  of  persons 
living  in  an  area  who  may  not  however  work  in  that  area,  commuting 
to  their  jobs  in  other  areas.  One  m.ay  interpret  the  data  derived  in 
this  manner  as  a measure  of  the  number  of  persons  available  for 
work  out  of  the  area's  population.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  uses  a 
unique  classification  system  for  the  residence  enumeration. 


2.  Based  on  place  of  esi.dblishment  enumerations.  These  were  done 
for  Bucks,  Mo’''tgomery  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Pennsylvania; 
and  BurVrgton  and  Mercer  Counties,  New  Jersey. 

The  establishment  concept  implies  that  the  employment  data  are 
derived:  (1)  from  surveys  of  establishments  (Census  of  Manufactures, 
Census  of  Business,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  - Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Surveys  of  establishments);  (2)  as  a by-product  of  the 
operations  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  program  - quarterly 
contribution  reports  on  covered  workers;  and  (3)  resulting  from  the 
program  of  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Benefits  program  reported 
every  two  or  three  years  in  County  Business  Patterns. 


(l)Bensalem  Township,  Bristol  Township,  Falls  Township,  Hulmeville  Borough 
Langhorne  Borough,  Langhorne  Manor  Borough.  Lower  Makefield  Township ' 
Lower  Southampton  Township,  Middletown  Township,  Morrisville  Borough 
Penndel  Borough,  Tulleytown  Borough,  Yardley  Borough. 


For  a nuir.ber  of  reasons  these  projections  were  based  on  the  historical  trends  and 

Jiistory.  No  elements  of  judgment  have  been  used  to 
modify  tno  historical  trenas  which  were  carried  forward  to  1970.  For  this  reason 

s\"l?d'S'fpid  projections  of  details,  Sey 

should  be  reQarded  as  excremely  tentative. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  regarded  with  extreme 
caution  in  using  them  as  guidelines  for  curriculum  building  is  the  only  justification 
for  presenung  these  projections  in  the  detail  shown.  ^ ^ 

i — E^QJ^’O^ons  of  Employment  by  Place  of  Residence 

These  projections  were  made  for  Bucks  County  and  for  portions  of  Lower  Bucks 

residence  of  potential  trainees  in  the  Distributive 
numbers  projected  in  the  various  industries  can  be  regarded  as  the 
number  of  persons  residing  in  Bucks  County  who  might  be  interested  in  becomxing 
employed  in  selected  distributive  trades.  becoming 

Tne  basic  data  and  methods  used  to  make  these  estimates  are  consistent  with  the 
concepc  of  resicence  employment.  Bucks  County's  population  by  age  and  sex  was 

the^rS  of  f?  f selection  was  made).  The  next  step  was  to  project 

wl  h ^ ^ tae  labor  force  participation  rates,  by  age  and  sex.  The  1970  labor 

hv  fh!  obtained  by  multiplying  the  labor  force  participation 

rates  by  the  population  in  eacn  age  group.  The  average  of  the  1950  and  1960  total 
mployment  rates  was  then  applied  to  the  total  labor  force  in  1970  to  obtain  the 
6stiinated  level  of  emploj/nient  at  that  point. 

Employment  oy  induscry  for  1970  was  then  obtained  by  projecting  the  trend  of  the 

dJaTt^fo^  f f ^ (baseVon  census  of^oT 

data)  to  19/0  and  mumplymg  tne  resulting  factors  by  the  projected  1970  total 

?r“oSrLJel^  -sidting  employm.ent  data  were^prepa^ed  "ad  ^ 
groupings,  largely  on  the  2-digit  level. 

The  three  and  ^-^ur  digit  residence  concept  employment  estim_ates  were  derived 

mcKs  County  to  the  1970  residence  based  projections  for  Bucks  County  for  the 

trade,  finance,  insurance  and 

re^  estate,  and  selected  services.  The  fmr  occupational,  categories  (shipping 

drfverf i ' storekeepers,  sales  workers,  truck  ^ 

drivers  and  de  iverymen)  were  distributed  among  the  projected  1970  employment 

L?96otbw'"  to  proportions  derivSrom 

e 1 60  table  of  employment  of  occupations  by  industry  for  the  Philadplphia 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistic^  Area,  1960  Census  of  Ponm.tin.  ^ ^ 

j^e  1970  estimates  for  the  lower  Bucks  County  subject  area  were  derived  from  the 

proportions,  appeed  to  the  projections  for  broad  groups  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph.  xucu  m i.ne 
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These  projections  are  regarded  as  tentative  inasmuch  as  the  estimating  procedures 
have  not  been  evaluated;  in  fact,  some  of  them  cannot  be  evaluated.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  state  the  margin  of  error  in  the  1970  figures.  If  the  margins  of  error 
ai‘e  large  enough,  their  effect  can  be  greatly  exaggerated  for  estimates  containing 
small  numbers  - eliminating  some  estimates  where  there  were  possible  overstate- 
ments and  doubling  or  tripling  others  where  there  exist  understatements. 

At  this  stage,  the  figures  have  not  been  examined  by  persons  familiar  with  local 
conditions  whose  judgment  might  alter  the  final  projections. 

Attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  method  of  projecting  employment  by 
major  industry  categories,  starting  as  it  does  with  a population  projection,  is 
essentially  that  also  followed  in  the  Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study.  There  are 
also  differences  between  the  two  procedures:  (1)  as  to  the  method  of  population 
forecasting;  (2)  the  use  of  census  of  population  employment  data  contrasted  with 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  data;  (3)  different  years  as  benchmarks;  and 
(4)  degree  of  detail.  This  list  does  not  necessarily  exhaust  the  differences  between, 
the  two  methods. 

2.  Projections  of  Employment  by  Location  of  Establishment 

This  set  of  projections  was  developed  for  the  area  which  provides  the  employment 
opportunities  or  jobs  for  persons  presumably  interested  in  the  Distributive  Trades. 
Projections  were  made  separately  for  Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
Counties,  Pennsylvania;  and  for  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,  New  Jersey. 

Data  limitations  and  methodological  considerations  prescribed  that  projections 
were  made  initially  for  the  broad  industry  groupings:  trade,  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate,  and  services. 

The  industry  employment  data  were  obtained  from  published  and  unpublished 
materials  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  generally  for  the 
March  quarter  each  year,  1950-1963.  The  data,  for  counties,  largely  'covered 
worker'  data  were  adjusted  for  classification  changes  and  raised  to  approximate 
the  total  wage  and  salary  worker  employment  concept.  The  projected  employment 
figures  were  then  adjusted  upward  by  the  1958  proportion  of  active  proprietors  of 
unincorporated  enterprises  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Business.  1958. 

The  trends  of  the  major  industries  were  first  examined  for  Pennsylvania  as  a 
whole  so  as  to  make  a determination  as  to  which  of  a number  of  mathematical 
curves  would  describe  the  trends  most  closely  (straight  line,  logistics,  etc. ). 

Having  selected  the  trend  on  this  basis  for  each  industry,  the  appropriate 
formula  was  applied  to  each  county's  employment  in  the  respective  major 
industries,  after  the  annual  data  were  plotted  on  graph  paper  to  make  sure 
that  the  state  derived  curves  would  actually  fit  the  county  data. 
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The  detailed  projections  for  wholesale  trade  and  its  components,  with  trade  and 
its  components,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  and  its  components  and 
selected  services,  were  derived  as  follows,  For  each  of  the  selected  industries, 
data  on  employment  by  place  of  establisliment  were  obtained  from  the  1958  Census 
of  Business  Patterns  (wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  selected  services),  and 
from  the  County  Business  Patterns  for  1959  and  1962.  Comparable  data  were  not 
available  to  permit  an  analysis  of  trends.  The  1959  and  1962  data  were  averaged 
to  minimize  the  influence  of  the  business  cycle  and  other  random  changes.  Any 
data  which  were  not  reported  in  either  1959  or  in  1962  were  estimated  from  the 
1959,  1962  or  1958  data  before  the  averaging  was  done.  The  average  employment 
of  paid  employees  for  1959/62  was  then  raised  by  the  proportion  of  active  pro- 
prietors of  unincorporated  enterprises  obtained  from  the  1958  Census  of  Business 
(except  for  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  for  which  no  data  could  be  found). 

The  average  employment  in  1959/62  constituted  the  weights  which v^ere  used  to 
distribute  the  total  projected  employment  in  trade,  in  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  and  in  services.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  force  subtotals  to 
agree  with  totals  (disagreement  may  result  from  rounding),  since  interest 
centered  on  selected  industries.  (2) 

These  projections  must  also  be  treated  quite  cautiously  because  of  the  lack  of 
data  to  develop  trends  for  minor  groups  and  because  verification. by  means  of 
comparing  them  with  other  data  is  impossible.  The  elements  of  judgment  did 
not  enter  into  the  projective  process  at  this  stage  and  therefore  the  results  are 
purely  historical  trends.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  degree  of  error, 
nor  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  1959/62  proportions  should  have  been 
changed  for  a more  accurate  representation  of  the  1970  situation.  As  indicated 
above  quite  small  changes  can  make  significant  alterations  in  the  magnitudes 
of  many  of  the  estimates. 

Projection  1 and  Projection  2 should  be  viewed  separately;  the  first  as  relating 
to  residents  and  the  second  as  relating  to  job  opportunities  afforded  to  those 
residents.  The  differences  in  any  category  are  to  be  ascribed  to: 

1.  Differences  in  concept. 

2.  Differences  in  data  sources. 

3.  Differences  in  classification. 

4.  Differences  in  historical  time  periods  used  as  benchmarks. 

5.  Differences  in  commutation,  multiply  jobholding  and  random  factors. 

6.  Differences  in  the  dates  of  enumeration. 


(2) 

' Some  distortion  due  to  seasonal  factors  may  exist  because  the  data  used  in 
the  projections  of  the  major  industries  and  the  data  from  County  Business 
Patterns  relate  to  March  and  the  data  derived  from  the  Census  of  Business 
relate  to  November. 
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BROAD  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  TRADES,  1960-1970 


Projection:  1 Changes  in  Population,  Labor  Force  and  Employment  by 
Industry,  Bucks  County.  1960-1970 

The  number  of  residents  of  Bucks  County  and  of  the  lower  Bucks  County  subject 
area  employed  in  the  detailed  Distributive  Trades  in  1960  provided  the  weights  for 
distributing  the  1970  employment  in  the  broad  groups:  wholesale  trade,  retail 
trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  selected  services.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  some  interest  to  note  and  compare  the  changes  in  the  employment  of 
these  broad  groups  with  one  another,  and  with  changes  in  the  population  and  the 
labor  force  (see  the  accompanying  table). 

Overall,  impressive  changes  in  population  and  labor  force  are  expected  in  Bucks 
County  for  1970,  (3)  The  changes  in  total  employment  are  consistent  with  those 
changes.  For  the  lower  Bucks  County  subject  area,  substantial  increases  in 
population,  labor  force  and  employment  axe  expected,,  rates  of  increase  which  are 
as  high  as  for  Bucks  County  as  a whole.  This  result  is  due  to  the  constraints 
imposed  by  the  estimating  procedures.  For  Bucks  County  as  a whole,  the  rates 
of  change  of  employment  in  the  broad  groups  of  the  Distributive  Trades  were  in 
all  cases  higher  than  in  employment  as  a whole.  The  most  impressive  changes 
occurred  in  wholesale  trade  and  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  While 
not  as  high,  the  changes  in  retail  trade  and  in  the  services  axe  also  very 
substantial. 

Generally,  the  high  rates  of  growth  are  computed  on  rather  small  bases.  The 
same  amount  of  growth  in  total  employment  will  produce  a higher  rate  of  growth 
in  one  of  the  subcategories  than  for  employment  as  a whole.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  caution  should  be  exercised  in  a :cepting  these  projections  as  absolutely 
precise  statements. 

The  changes  shown  for  manufacturing  industries  are  for  total  employment  for  all 
manufacturing  in  Bucks  County  and  for  the  combinations  of  two-digit  industries 
shown.  The  percentage  changes  for  each  industry  and  those  implicit  in  the  1970 
projections  of  employment  in  the  distributive  occupations  in  the  listed  manuiacturing 
industries.  It  will  be  noted  that  high  rates  of  increase  of  employment  are  projected 
from  the  historical  records  for  all  manufacturing  except  for  the  textile  and  apparel 
groups.  Note  again  that  these  changes  axe  computed  on  relatively  small  bases  and 
reflect  the  growing  opportunities  in  the  whole  metropolitan  area  where  Bucks 
County  residents  will  find  employment. 

Relatively  smaller  growth  rates  are  projected  for  the  nine-county  area  by  the  Penn- 
J ersey  Transportation  Study.  But  these  rates  axe  computed  from  larger  bases, 
where  lower  rates  of  growth  are  consistent  with  larger  absolute  amounts  of 


^ The  projected  changes  in  the  population  figures  are  about  8 percent  higher  than 
those  published  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  fall  between  the  low  and 
O medium  projections  of  the  Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study. 
fciyC 


PROJECTION:  1 
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CHANGES  IN  RESIDENT  POPULATION,  LABOR  FORCE  AND  EMPLOMENT  IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE  TRADES,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  1960-1970 


Population 
Labor  Force 
Employment 

1960 

Bucks  County 

Percent 
1970  Change 

Population 

308,  567 

473, 700 

53.5 

Labor  Force 

116, 800 

195, 100 

67.0 

Total  Employment 

112,  500 

188, 500 

67..  6 

Employment  in  Selected 

Distributive  Trades 

27,  797 

50,  566 

Wholesale  Trade 

2, 757 

5,477 

98.7 

Retail  Trade 

15, 334 

27, 102 

76. 

Finance,  Ins.,  R. E. 

3,  705 

7,471 

101.6 

Bus.  & Repair  Services 

2,  577 

4,465 

73.3 

Personal  Services 

2, 982 

5,308 

78.0 

Enter.  & Rec.  Services 

442 

743 

68.  1 

Distributive  Employment 
in  Mfg.  Industries 

Total  Manufacturing 

46, 026 

79. 151 

72.0 

Furniture,  Lumber  & 

Wood  Prod. 

804 

1,459 

81.5 

Primary  ferrous,  non- 

ferrous,  Fabr. 

12,115 

25.712 

112.2 

Machinery,  exc.  Elec. 

& Elec.  Mach. 

8, 620 

15,  573 

80.  7 

Motor  Vehicles 

1, 227 

2.716 

121.4 

Aircraft  & Other 

Trans.  Equip, 

977 

1, 436 

47.0 

Food  & Kindred  Prod. 

2,  560 

4, 759 

85.9 

Textile  Mill  Prod. 

1, 863 

299 

-84.0 

Apparel  & aher  Fabr. 

Textile  Prod. 

3,246 

1.614 

-50.3 

Printing,  Publish.  & 

Allied  Prod. 

1, 977 

3, 998 

102.2 

Chemicals  & Allied  Prod. 

3,689 

6.255 

69.fi 

Other  Durables,  Rubber, 

Pig>stics,  Non-Eurables 

8,  948 

15, 330 

71.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Rjpulation. 

Temple  University,  Bureau  of  Economic 

and  Business 

Subject  Area* 

Percent 

I960 1970  Change 


107,187 

164,  500 

53.5 

59,960 

100, 200 

67.0 

56, 910 

95, 400 

67.8 

14,651 

25,357 

1.515 

2,862 

88,9 

8, 222 

13,819 

68. 1 

1, 978 

3, 793 

91.8 

1, 466 

2,415 

84.7 

1,253 

2, 121 

69.3 

217 

347 

59.9 

Research. 


* Subject  area  includes:  Bensalem  Township,  Bristol  Township,  Falls  Township, 

^ Hulmeville  Borough,  Langhorne  Borough,  Langhorne  Manor  Borough,  Lower 
ERIC  Mahefield  Township,  Lov/er  Southampton  Township,  Middletown  TownWip 
mamam  Morrisville  Borough, . Penndel  Borough,  Tulleytown  Borough,  Yardley  Borough 
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employment  in  the  various  industries.  The  absolute  growth  in  the  nine-county  area 
has  the  capacity  to  absorb  Bucks  County's  growth  in  resident  employment,  granted 
that  growth  in  the  other  areas  is  consistent  with  such  growth.  This  is  a major 
assumption  of  this  report.  A comparison  of  growth  in  the  area  as  a whole  with 
those  for  Bucks  County  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  assumption  is  probably 
warranted,  except  for  the  growth  rates  in  manufacturing,  which  may  be  too  high, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  growth  rates  shown  were  derived  from  the 
historical  record. 


Projection:  2 Chancres  in  Employment  in  the  Establishments  of  the  Distributive 
Trades  for  Bucks.  Montcfomery,  Philadelphia  Counties.  Pennsylvania;  and^r 
Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties.  New  Jersey.  1960-1970 

The  accompanying  table  presents  the  changes  in  the  broad  industry  groups  implicit 
in  the  projections  of  employment,  by  location  of  establishment,  for  trade,  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate,  and  services.  The  fact  that  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
were  projected  as  a figure  for  trade  as  a whole  accounts  for  the  identity  of  their 
rates  of  change. 

Substantial  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  every  county  for  all  categories  except  for 
trade  in  Philadelphia  County.  The  decline  of  employment  in  v/holesale  trade  in 
Philadelphia  County  was  not  offset  by  its  growth  in  the  other  counties,  despite 
high  rates  of  growth, 

The  generally  large  increases  and  high  growth  rates  are  consistent  with  the  growth 
in  population,  greater  in  surrounding  counties,  than  for  Philadelphia.  These 
population  growth  rates  may  be  thought  of  as  accounting  for  the  growth  of  industry. 
Complex  interactions  between  the  central  city  and  the  suburbs,  of  course,  account 
for  the  observed  differential  growth  rates.  This  is  not  to  say  that  changes  in  the 
employment  of  certain  industries  do  not  influence  the  movement  of  populations. 

The  unknown  margins  of  error  in  these  growth  rates  should  produce  caution  in  their 
interpretation.  Heavy  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  the  assumption  of  precise 
accuracy  of  the  projected  figures. 
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PROJECTION:  1 

PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  BUCKS  COUNTY 
AND  SUBJECT  AREA,  * SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE,  1970 


Industry# 

DE. 

SI  C 

Code#  Weiaht 

Emnloyment 

Bucks  County  Subject  Area* 
1960  1970  I960  1970 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Wholesale  Trade 

2,757 

5,477 

1,  515 

2,  862 

Motor  vehicles  & equipment 

501 

1 

200 

397 

Drugs,  chemicals  & allied  prod. 

502 

1 

117 

232 

Dry  goods, & apparel 

503 

1-2 

36 

72 

Food  & related  products 

504 

1 

423 

840 

Farm  prod.-  raw  materials 

505 

- 

81 

161 

Electrical  goods,  hardware 

506,507 

1-2 

285 

566 

& plumbing  equipment 

Machinery,  equip. , & supplies 

508 

- 

457 

908 

Petroleum  products 

5092 

- 

190 

377 

Misc,  wholesale  trade 

5091,5092-5099 

1 

851 

1,  691 

Not  spec,  wholesale  trade 

117 

233 

Retail  Trade 

15, 334 

27, 102 

8, 222 

13, 819 

Food  & dairy  products 

54 

4 

^842 

5,  024 

1,  580 

2,415 

Eating  & drinking  places 

58 

3 

2,  712 

4,  793 

1,  338 

2, 290 

General  mdse,  retailing 

53  exc.  533 

4 

2, 225 

3, 933 

Ltd.  price  variety  stores 

533 

4 

630 

1, 113 

Apparel  & accessories  stores 

56  exc.  566 

4 

696 

1, 230 

Shoe  stores 

566 

2 

171 

302 

Furn.  & household  furnishings 

571 

4 

404 

714 

Household  appliances  & access. 

572,573 

2 

326 

576 

Motor  vehicles  & accessories 

55  exc.  554 

2 

1,654 

2,  923 

Gasoline  service  stations 

554 

2 

804 

1, 421 

Drug  stores 

591 

4 

549 

970 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

525 

3 

284 

502 

Lumber  & building  materials 

521-524 

1 

518 

916 

Liquor,  stores 

592 

- 

72 

127 

Retail  florists 

5992 

4 

98 

173 

Jewelry  stores 

597 

2 

113 

200 

Fuel  & ice  dealers 

598 

3 

337 

596 

Misc.  retail  stores 

593-596, 

2 

647 

1,  144 

599  exc.  5992 

Not  spec,  retail  trade 

252 

445 

Other  retail 

9,  780 

17,  285 

5,304 

9,104 

(Continued) 
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PROJECTION:  1 (Cont'd) 


Industry# 

DE. 

SIC 

Code# 

Weight 

EmDlovment 

. Bucks  County  Subiect  Area* 
1960  1970  1960  1970 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

3,  705 

7,471 

1,  978 

3,793 

Banking  & credit  agencies 

60,61 

a-1 

1,256 

2,  533 

Security  & commodity  brokerage 

62,  67 

- 

90 

181 

Insurance 

63,  64 

1 

1,  675 

3,  378 

Real  Estate 

65,  66 

1 

684 

1,379 

Business  & Repair  Services 

2,  577 

4,  465 

1, 466 

2,415 

Advertising 

731 

1 

236 

409 

Misc.  business  services 

732-736,' 

739  1 

1,028 

1,  781 

Automobile  repair  services 

75 

1-2 

729 

1,263 

Misc.  repair  services 

76 

2-1 

584 

1,012 

Personal  Services 

2,982 

5,308 

1,253 

2,  121 

Private  households 

88 

1,  347 

2,398 

470 

649 

Hotels  & lodging  places 

70 

2 

365 

650 

Laundering,  cleaning  & dyeing 

721-727 

1 

509 

906 

Dressmaking  shops 

729 

- 

28 

50 

Shoe  repair  shops 

725 

- 

46 

82 

Barber  & beauty  shops 

723, 724 

- 

557 

991 

Misc.  personal  services 

722,726,' 

729 

130 

231 

Entertainment  & Recreation  Services 

442 

743 

217 

347 

Theaters  & motion  pictures 

78, 792 

- 

119 

200 

Bowling,  billiard  & pool 

793 

- 

80 

135 

Misc.  entertain.  & rec.  services  - 

791,  794 

2 

243 

408 

Selected  Services  (total) 

6,001 

10,  516 

2,936 

4,  938 

er|c 
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projections  for  wholesale  trade  and  its  components,  with  trade  and 
‘ an'l  real  estate  and  its  components  and 

SfofeZio.S'r’  as  follows,  For  each  of  the  selected  industries, 

i-inc--  ^ f i establishment  were  obtained  from  the  1958  Census 
^Business  Patterns,  (wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  selected  services)  and 

avaUable~^^^m^^^''^^^  Patter^  ior  1959  and  1962.  Comparable  data  were  not 
a ailable  to  permit  an  analysis  of  trends.  The  1959  and  1962  data  were  averaged 

and  other  random  changeT  In? 

1969  Tgffi  o?foaS°l  ^ were  estimated  Lm 

>1962  or  1958  data  before  the  averaging  was  done.  The  average  emnlovmpnf- 

the  prcSr«oroTLt&. 

Klli “““'•Porated  enterprises  ofeined  from  the  1968  Census  of  F«sine=s 
(except  for  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  for  which  nTdata  could  ge  S) 

®stribgteX“telTogecM  constituted  the  weights  which  were  used  to 
t>LriDuce  tne  total  projected  employment  in  trade,  in  finance  insursnr'P  cnri 

agree^  wfth  tSs"(ysaa^r’  attempt  made  to  force  subtotals  to 

Entered  on  setcteSswS  T) 

projections  must  also  be  treated  quite  cautiously  because  of  thp  lanV  nf 

imm-sr-ss=si 

s-:=^^=ss=~ 

of  many  of  the  estimates  ^‘^mficant  alterations  in  the  magnitudes 

tXs5Si  “d  ttelS  LXtfim  t™T  ""Pf  as  relating 

residents.  The  diffeTiSiFin  any  categorXXXXribXta" 

1.  Deferences  in  concept. 

2.  Differences  in  data  sources. 

3.  Differences  in  classification. 

5 “ historical  time  periods  used  as  benchmarks 

a EiffSei  s trd"is:for°““ 


(2)  — 

in 

Patterns  reinf-p  to  March  and  thp  riafa  d from  County  Business 

relate  to  November.  ^ erived  from  the  Census  of  Business 
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BROAD  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  TRADES,  1960-1970 


Projection:  1 Changes  in  Population,  Labor  Force  and  Employment  by 
Industry,  Bucks  County,  1960-1970 

The  number  of  residents  of  Bucks  County  and  of  the  lower  Bucks  County  subject 
area  employed  in  the  detailed  Distributive  Trades  in  1960  provided  the  weights  for 
distributing  the  1970  emplo3mient  in  the  broad  groups:  wholesale  trade,  retail 
trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  selected  services.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  some  interest  to  note  and  compare  the  changes  in  the  employment  of 
these  broad  groups  with  one  another,  and  with  changes  in  the  population  and  the 
labor  force  (see  the  accompanying  table). 

Overall,  impressive  changes  in  population  and  labor  force  are  expected  in  Bucks 
County  for  1970.  (3)  The  changes  in  total  employment  are  consistent  with  those 
changes.  For  the  lower  Bucks  County  subject  area,  substantial  increases  in 
population,  labor  force  and  employment  are  expected,,  rates  of  increase  which  are 
as  high  as  for  Bucks  County  as  a whole.  This  result  is  due  to  the  constraints 
imposed  by  the  estimating  proceaures.  For  Bucks  County  as  a whole,  the  rates 
of  change  of  employm^jaMfT  the  broad  groups  of  the  Distributive  Trades  were  in 
all  cases  higherti^rfin  employment  as  a whole.  The  most  impressive  changes 
occurred  in  whol^ale  trade  and  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  While 
not  as  high,  the  changes  in  retail  trade  and  in  the  services  are  also  very 
substantial. 

Generally,  the  high  rates  of  growth  are  computed  on  rather  small  bases.  The 
same  amiount  of  growth  in  total  employment  will  produce  a higher  rate  of  growth 
in  one  of  the  subcategories  than  for  employment  as  a whole.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  caution  should  be  exercised  in  amepting  these  projections  as  absolutely 
precise  statements. 

The  changes  shown  for  manufacturing  industries  are  for  total  employment  for  all 
manufacturing  in  Bucks  County  and  for  the  combinations  of  two-digit  industries 
shown.  The  percentage  changes  for  each  industry  and  those  implicit  In  the  1970 
projections  of  employment  in  the  distributive  occupations  in  the  listed  manufacturing 
industries.  It  will  be  noted  that  high  rates  of  increase  of  emiployment  are  projected 
from  the  historical  records  for  all  manufacturing  except  for  the  textile  and  apparel 
groups.  Note  again  that  these  changes  are  computed  on  relatively  small  bases  and 
reflect  the  growing  opportunities  in  the  whole  metropolitan  area  where  Bucks 
County  residents  will  find  employment. 


Relatively  smaller  growth  races  are  projected  for  the  nine-county  area  by  the  Penn- 
Jersey  Transportation  Study.  But  these  rates  are  computed  from  larger  bases, 
where  lower  rates  of  growth  are  consistent  with  larger  absolute  amounts  of 

The  projected  changes  in  the  population  figures  are  about  8 percent  higher  than 
those  published  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  fall  between  the  low  and 
^ medium  projections  of  the  Penn- Jersey  Transportation  Study. 

ERIC 


PROJECTION:  1 


RESIDENT  POPULATION,  LABOR  FORCE  AND  EMPLOMENT  IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE  TRADES,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  1960-1970 


Population 
Labor  ForcG 

Bucks  County 

Subject  Area* 

Employment 

1960 

1970 

Percent 

Change 

1960 

1970 

Percent 

Population 
Labor  Force 
Total  Employment 

308,  567 
116,800 
112,  500 

473,  700 
195,  100 
188,  500 

53.  5 
67.0 
67..  6 

107, 187 
59,960 
56,  910 

164,  500 
100, 200 
95, 400 

53.  5 
67.0 
67.8 

Employment  in  Selected 
Eftstributive  Trades 

27,  797 

50,  566 

14,651 

25,357 

Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Ins.,  R.E. 
Bus.  & Repair  Services 
Personal  Services 
Enter.  & Rec.  Services 

2,  757 
15, 334 

3,  705 
2,  577 
2,  982 

442 

5, 477 
27,  102 
7, 471 
4, 465 
5,308 
743 

98.7 

76.7 
101.6 
73.3 
78.0 
68.  1 

1,515 
8,222 
1,  978 
1,  466 
1,253 
217 

2, 862 
13,819 
3,  793 
2,415 
2,  121 
347 

88,9 
68.  1 

91.8 
64.7 
69.3 

59.9 

Distributive  Employment 
in  Mfcf.  Industries 

Total  Manufacturing 
Furniture,  Lumber  & 

46, 026 

79,  151 

72.0 

Wood  Prod. 

Primary  ferrous,  non- 

804 

1,459 

81.5 

ferrous,  Fabr. 
Machinery,  exc.  Elec. 

12,115 

25,712 

112.2 

& Elec.  Mach. 
Motor  Vehicles 
Aircraft  & Other 

8,  620 
1, 227 

15,  573 
2,716 

80.7 

121.4 

Trans.  Equip. 

Food  & Kindred  Prod. 
Textile  Mill  Prod. 
Apparel  & other  Fabr. 

977 
2,  560 
1,  863 

1,436 

4,759 

299 

47.0 

85.9 

-84.0 

Textile  Prod. 
Printing,  Publish.  & 

3,  246 

1,  614 

-50.3 

Allied  Prod. 

Chemicals  & Allied  Prod. 
Other  Durables,  Rubber, 

1,  977 

3,689 

3,  998 
6,255 

102.2 

69.6 

Plastics,  Non- Durables 

8,  948 

15,330 

71.3 

U.  S.  Census  of  Populalmn 

Temple  University,  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research. 


* Subject  ^ea  includes:  Bensalem  Township,  Bristol  Township,  Falls  Townshin 
ERIC  Borough,.  Penndel Borough,  Tulleytown  Borough,  Yardley  Borough 
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Transportation  Study. 


CHAPTER  V 


VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  THE  BUCKS  COUNTY  AREA 


Statement  of  Mission 


The  aspects  of  the  total  undertaking  relegated  to  the  psycho  .legists  involved  a 
four  stage  proposition.  Part  One  involved  a survey  of  the  attitudes,  interests, 
and  availability  of  the  student  population  (present  and  graduated)  relative  to  their 
participation  in  a post-high  school  distributive  education  (henceforth  DE)  program. 

Part  Two  involved  the  identification  of  potential  employers  (in  the  lower  Bucks 
County  area)  and  a determiniation  of  their  willingness  to  participate  in  such  a 
program.  Also,  from  these  people  we  attempted  to  get  information  on  the  potential 
number  of  job  openings,  job  requirements,  etc. 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  was  to  write  detailed  job  descriptions 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  dc  ills  and  requirements  necessary  to  do  the 
job. 


Finally,  the  first  three  stages  will  be  brought  together  in  a series  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  kinds  of  courses  to  be  offered,  as  well  as  specifying  the 
nature  of  the  content  deemed  necessary  in  light  of  the  reflected  needs  of  the 
community. 

Procedures  - Step  I 

The  procedures  initiating  Step  I were  set  in  motion  by  a meeting  involving  the 
guidance  counselors  in  the  school  districts  represented  by  the  geographic 
boindaries  After  the  general  aims  of  the  study  were  discussed  and  their  coopera- 
tion enlisted,  an  exact  count  of  the  size  of  each  graduating  class  was  determined 
(including  dropouts).  From  the  total  of  the  seven  districts  a systematic  sample  of 
approximately  300  was  drawn.  The  same  procedure  was  used  for  the  1963  graduat- 
ing class,  and  the  names  and  addresses  were  sent  to  the  Educational  Service 
Bureau  (N  = 516). 

A pair  of  questionnaires  was  designed  (with  the  aid  and  criticism  of  the  school 
counselors)  and  one  of  these  was  completed  by  the  graduating  class  sample 
(graduating  in  June,  1965).  The  other  was  mailed  out  to  the  1963  graduates.  The 
questionnaires  are  included  as  Exhibits  A and  B;  the  covering  letter  is  Exhibit  C. 

When  the  questionnaires  were  returned,  the  data  were  tabulated.  Of  the  288 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  the  class  of  1965,  only  279  were  useable.  The  calss 
of  1963  returned  1)4  useable  questionnaires  out  of  516  questionnaires  mailed  out 
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involved  two  mailings  of  questionnaires;  the  first 
to  the  tocal  sample,  and  the  second  to  those  who  hadn't  returned  their  question- 
n^res  within  one  month.  For  the  purposes  of  the  survey,  the  return  is  deemed 
adequate  by  the  Reseai-ch  Staff. 

Step  II 

Upon  Identification  of  the  population  of  employers  (merchants  and  businessmen 
in  the  prescribed  geographic  area)  a systematic  sample  of  25  employers  was 
drawn.^  Each  of  these  employers  was  visited  by  an  interviewer.  The  interviewer 
emp  e o e ermine  the  nature  of  the  positions  within  the  organization  and  the 
specific  requirements  of  each  position.  Other  information,  such  as  openinqs 
available,  etc. , was  also  collected.  Alsoinvestigatedwastheemployer'swilling- 

^ program  (i.  e. , hire  the  trainees  on  a part-time 

The  questionnaire  used  for  this  pur^se  I 

I 

With  the  information  gained  from  the  interviews,  a questionnaire  (Exhibit  E) 

rt  r'f  ^ covering  letter  (Exhibit  F)  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Nine  hundred  seventy-two  questionnaires  were  mailed  out;  165  were  returned  ^ 

U//e  return).  The  returned  questionnaires  were  tabulated. 

Step  III  I 

In  Step  in,  primarily  from  the  information  collected  in  Step  II,  iob  descrip-  ! 
tions  were  written  specifying  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  kinds  of  skills  and  ! 

abilities  necessary  for  minimum  competency.  Resekrch  of  the  literature  was  i 

conducted  into  the  empirical  nature  of  these  characteristics  wherever  feasible 
These  descriptions  are  included  in  Chapter  VL 


^Both  classes  v/ere  sampled  from  class  lists  for  incoming  freshmen  to  insure  a 
ample  of  the  dropout  population.  However,  it  was  later  decided  that  since  our 
primary  concern  was  a sample  of  the  attitudes  of  both  employed  (Class  of  1963) 
and  employment  seeking  young  people  (Class  of  1965),  the  dropouts  (N  = 10) 
should  be  included  with  Class  of  1963  results. 

2This  population  was  gleaned  from  the  following  sources:  Listing  of  commercial 

of  County  - Bell  Telephone  Company,  1964;  Directory 

Small  and  Large  Businesses  of  Lower  Bucks  County;  Directory  of  the 

U^"^®ctory  of  Manufacturing  of  Bucks 

of  Pe^ySa!  ° Employment  Security,  Commonwealth 


'*4 
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Step  IV 

From  the  collection  of  data  in  Stages  I to  III,  recommendations  were  made, 
keeping  in  mind  both  the  desires  of  employers  and  potential  employees,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  courses  to  be  offered  by  the  program. 

Results:  Step  I 

A.  Class  of  1963 


Of  the  114  people  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  887c  report  daytime  employ- 
ment and  \27c  evening  employment.  Of  the  daytime  employees  84^  are  full  time, 
and  of  the  evening  employees,  47c  are  full  time  (Table  1).  Concerning  employ- 
ment tenure,  357  have  held  their  present  job  six  months  or  less;  167  have  held 
their  present  job  for  7-12  months;  147  have  been  at  their  present  job  13  - 18 
months;  247  from  19  - 24  months;  and  117  for  25  months  or  longer  (Table  2). 

The  kinds  of  positions  held  by  the  respondents  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
respondents  occupying  such  positions  is  presented  in  Table  3. 

Of  the  responding  sample,  327  report  having  continued  their  formal  education 
in  some  way,  v/hile  out  of  this  group,  only  27  didn't  graduate  with  their  class 
(dropouts);  667  finished  high  school  and  have  had  no  other  formal  training 
(Table  4). 


When  asked  about  their  interest  in  an  opportunity  for  further  education,  767 
indicated  they  would  like  the  opportunity;  187  were  undecided  and  47  showed  no 
interest  (Table  5).  Of  the  respndents,  527  indicated  that  they  were  prepared 
very  well  educationally  for  their  present  position,  447  felt  adequately  prepared 
and  only  47  poorly  prepared  (Table  6).  The  replies  also  indicated  that  the 
majority  of  the  respondents  (627)  felt  that  the  rewards  of  the  job  were  unrelated 
to  their  educational  achievement,  while  197  felt  that  the  rewards  of  their  job  were 
related  to  inadequate  education.  Some  of  the  respondents  (197)  either  didn't  know 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  for  them  between  their  educational  achievement  and 
the  rewards  of  the  job  or  wouldn't  say  (Table  7). 


TABLE  1 


When  Employed 
Evening 

Day  - Full  time 
Day  - Fart  time 

Evening  - Full  time 
Evening  - Part  time 


Class  of  1963 
Employment  at  Present 

Percentage  of  Sample 
88 
12 


84 

4 

4 

8 


TABLE  2 
Class  of  1963 

Length  of  Time  in  Present  Position 
Length  of  Time  in  Months  Percentage  of  Sample 


0-  6 

35 

7 - 12 

16 

13  - 18 

14 

19  - 24 

24 

25  or  more 


11 
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TABLE  3 
Class  of  1963 

Types  of  Present  Employment 

Type  of  Work  Percentage  of  Sample 

Factory  Work  (General)  28 

Clerical  (Other  than  secretaries)  17 

Secretaries  11 

Service-Sales  5 

Operating  Service  Facilities  5 

Key  Punch  Operators  5 

Retail  Sales  4 

Food  Handling  4 

Armed  Forces  4 

News  Composition  3 

Transportation  3 

Management  (Dept. ) 3 

Other  (Wholesale  sales,  warehousing, 
recreation  mgmt. , credit, 
advertising,  drafting,  police 
work,  etc. ) 8 
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TABLE  4 


Class  of  1962 

Years  of  Formal  Education  At  Present 
Number  of  Years  Percentage  of  Sample 


9-10 

11-12 

More  than  12 


2 

66 

32 


TABLE  5 


Class  of  1963 


Interest  in  an  Opportunity  for  Further  Education 


Response 


Percentage  of  Sample 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 


76 

6 

18 


TABLE  6 


Class  of  1963 

How  Well  Prepared  for  Present  Position 
Response  Percentage  of  Sample 


Very  Well 

Adequately 

Poorly 


52 

44 

4 


TABLE  7 
Class  of  1963 

Rewards  Based  on  Achievement  for  Which  Net  Prepai’ed 


Response 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 
Didn't  Ansv;er 


Percentage  of  Sample 

19 

62 

15 

4 
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To  ascertain  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  interest  in  p f • • 

nra  " Vr 

s.rr,r-^s”“"  « 

preterence,  39^^  would  lihe  to  go  two  nights  oer  week  1 f ^ 

6ing^  furthsr  trainsd  in  th6ir  DrssGnt  ioh  u/hiip  * l 

T„'t  T 

The  results  are  showStn  Se  11  ' 

Sunmncxi-v  - Class  of  19fi3 

p=“iS  T 

of  participation  the  hiahpc?f-  nrofovn-nr>r.  j*.  n nights  a week 

Tablp'?  1?  anri  1 ^■r^  ^ ' l i distributions  have  been  included  in 

iables  13  and  13  to  round  out  the  picture  of  the  Class  of  1963). 
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I 

I 

I 


i 

t ■ 

• • 


I 

I 


I 

» ♦ 


i: 


; \ 


Type  of  Program 


TABLE  8 

Willingness  to  Train  - Class  of  1963 

Percentage  of  Sample 


One  night  per  week 

Two  nights  per  week 

More  than  two  nights  per  week 

Full  time 

Other 


18 

39 

13 

20 

10 


Response 


TABLE  9 

Desire  for  Further  Training 

Percentage  of  Sample 


J » 

• • 

Present  Job 

a.  Yes 

34 

i ^ 

i « 

b.  No 

51 

? i 

* • 

c.  Undecided 

15 

} t 

New  Field 

*• 

a.  Yes 

55 

b.  No 

23 

j* 

c.  Undecided 

22 

1 1 

L- 


TABLE  10 

Knowledge  of  Skills  and  Requirements  of  Employers 
Response  Percentage  of  Sample 


Yes 

No 

No  Response 


86 

10 

4 


L 


o 

‘ERIC 
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TABLE  11 
Class  of  1963 
Interest  in  Training 


Job  Title 

Recreation  Management 

1st 

11 

Percentage  of  Sample 
R^  Order  of  Selection 
2nd  3rd 

11  16 

4th 

5 

purchasing  Agent 

10 

9 

6 

11 

Advertising 

11 

6 

13 

10 

Operating  a Service  Facility 

12 

4 

6 

3 

Display  (Interior  and  exterior) 

6 

10 

8 

6 

Transportation 

8 

6 

6 

11 

Retail  Selling 

6 

6 

2 

4 

Service  Sales 

4 

6 

5 

3 

Insurance 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Credit  (agency) 

5 

2 

4 

3 

Real  Estate 

3 

5 

4 

8 

Food  Handling 

4 

3 

0 

2 

Wholesale  Selling 

0 

o 

4 

5 

3 

News  Composition 

2 

n 

0 

5 

4 

Credit  (company) 

1 

6 

3 

2 

Warehousing 

1 

0 

u 

3 

5 

News  Circulation 

1 

1 

1 

2 

TABLE  12 


Distribution  of  Ages  of  Class  of  1963 

Percentage  of  Sample 


18  years  or  less 

1 

19  years 

37 

20  years 

47 

21  years 

11 

22  years  or  more 

4 

Sex 

Male 


TABLE  13 

Sex  Distribution  of  Class  of  1963 


Percentage  of  Sample 


53 
47  ' 


Female 
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B,  Class  of 

Of  the  279  useable  questionnaires  returned  to  the  Fdiieafinnoi  e 
by  the  guidance  counselors  of  the  cooneratina  thoni!  irff  f.  ^ 
that  they  were  presently  enaaaed  in  schools,  40^  of  the  students  indicated 

employed,  and  2%  diSrt  reS  LbTir  ^ 69*  were  not 
their  position  less  than  six  months  lalmi;.  smpl°ye<i.  16*  had  held 

7 - 12  months,  1*  from  13  “?8  months^  aft  Present  job  from 

students  report  working  at  their  preseS  f ^ 

Sbif  ^Sd^e^^ 

respo?d:7a““e1S 

73*  to  Cfer?  0“?^ 

Only  6*  indicated  no  Interest  in  further  traMnti  a*S  ® parUcular  job. 

l^ble  20  was  included  to  indicate  “^-“ed  (Table  19). 

the  respondents"^^^^  a ^1^2*^  hese^chers  found  that 

Only  3*  preferred  to  attend  claLef responding  in  favor  of  it. 

nights  per  week  and  19*  more  than  two  nights  pS  we*  '"Fourfee^n 
ferred  some  other  program  or  none  at  all  (TabL^u'^' 

graduation  (Tabir22h^^S^he^66^  ofthe^^^  pursue  upon 

wished  to  pursue  (Table  23)  42?  fpif  knew  what  kind  of  job  they 

iob  and  beLed  Sty  ^ est^^sS  were  required  for  tL 

what  the  prospective  empWrs  refuSd  and  ! I *'hew 

skills.  Only  8*  knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  bnt  deficient  in  the  necessary 

requirements  and  felt  that  w“ss1ss^t\tTs 

four  that  the^wodTllkrto  mrsue^^^^  °*  genera)  occupaUonal  titles 

four  (where  1 would  “the  Zs^n^n  a,  ‘*>ese  from  one  to 

(Note;  The  resjZeL  1"  l^ble  26. 

which  are  presented  in  Table  26).  " comments  about  occupational  choice 


o 


4 h 


Response 

Yes 

Afternoon 

Evening 

Weekends 

Afternoon  and  Evening 
Evening  and  Weekends 
Afternoon  and  Weekends 
Afternoon  - Evening  - Weekends 
Unspecified 


TABLE  14 
Class  of  1965 

Present  Part-time  Employment 

Percentage  of  Sample 


40 

6 

7 

7 

1 

7 

5 

5 

2 


Time  in  Months 
0-  6 
7 - 12 
13  - 18 
19  - 24 
25  and  more 


table  15 
Class  of  1965 

Length  of  Time  at  Present  Position 

Percentage  of  Sample 
15 
15 
1 
3 
5 
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er|c 


Unanswered 


61 


TABLE  16 


Class  of  1965 

Type  of  Present  Part-time  Employment 

Job  Title  Percentage  of  Sample 

Retail  Selling  7 

Operating  a Service  Facility  7 

Food  Handling  7 

General  Office  Work  5 

Construction  - Factory  Work  4 

W'arehousing  3 

Service  Sales  2 

Secretarial  2 

Othor  (Recreation  mgmit. , advertising,  news  6 

circulation,  transportation,  purchasing,  etc. ) 

No  Response  58 

TABLE  17 
■ Class  of  1965 
Interest  in  a Part-time  Job 

Response  Percentage  of  Sam^ple 

Yes  43 

No  10 

Undecided  7 

No  Response*  40 

N = 278 

*Note:  The  40^  No  Response  is  the  same  percentage  as  those  students  reporting 
present  employment  (see  Table  14). 
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TABLE  18 
Class  of  1965 

Expressed  Interest  for  Part-time  Work 

Response  Percentage  of  Sample 

General  Office  Work  14 

Retail  Selling  3 

Secretarial  5 

Construction  3 

Service  Sales  2 

Operating  Service  Facility  2 

Warehousing  2 

Other  Unspecified  Sales  2 

"Any  kind  of  Job"  g 

Other  (transportation,  food  handling, 

business,  clerical,  nursing,  etc. ) 7 


Not  answered 


44 


33. 


TABLE  19 


Class  of  1965 


Interest  In  au  Opportunity  for  Further  Education 


Response 


Percentage  of  Sample 


Yes 


73 


No 


6- 


Undecided 


20 


TABLE  20 
Class  of  1965 

Eistribution  of  Formal  Education 

Percentage  of  Sample 

.3 

12 
88 

Class  was  sampled  as  incoming  freshmen  and  above  reflects  those  who 
have  been  held  back. 

TABLE  21 
Class  of  1965 
Willingness  to  Train 

Type  of  Program  Percentage  of  Sample 

One  night  per  week  3 

Two  nights  per  week  22 

More  than  two  nights  per  week  ig 

Full  time  Day  Program  40 


Years 

10 

11 

12 

NOTE; 


Other 


14 
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Response 

xes 

No 


TABLE  22 
Class  of  1965 

Interest  in  a Particular  Job 

Percentage  of  Sample 
66 
34 


TABLE  23 
Class  of  1965 

Knowledge  of  Skills  and  Requirements  of  the  Job 


Response 

Percentage  of  Sample 

Yes 

58 

No 

8 

table  24 

Class  of  1965 

Possession  of  Necessary 

Skills 

Response 

Percentage  of  Sample 

Yes 

42 

No 

24 

TABLE  25 


8 b. 


Class  of  1965 
Interest  in  Training 


Job  Title 


Percentage  of  Sample 


Recreation  Management 
Retail  Sales 
Advertising 

Operating  Service  Facility 
Insurance 
Transportation 
Purchasing  Agent 
Service  Sales 

Display  (interior  and  exterior) 
Credit  (finance  company) 

Real  Estate 
Wholesale  Selling 
News  Composition 
Food  Handling 
Warehousing 
Credit  (within  company) 

News  Circulation 


Rank  Order  of  Selection 
1st  2nd  3rd  4th 


14 

10 

6 

9 

7 

6 

7 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 


10 

9 

10 

4 

7 

7 
4 
6 

8 
3 
6 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 


9 

4 

8 

3 

4 

5 
8 

6 
7 
6 
6 
2 
4 
4 

3 

4 
3 


8 

3 
6 

4 
6 
6 

11 

1 

7 

5 
4 
3 

6 
7 
3 
2 
2 


12 


14 


16 


er|c 


No  Response 


86. 


TABLE  26 
Class  of  1965 

Occupations  of  Particular  Interest 

Percentage  of  Sample 


General  Office  Work  18 

Secretary  14 

Service  Sales  10 

Contractor  (General)  8 

Armed  Forces  5 

Teacher  5 

Operating  Service  Facility  3 

Accounting  3 

EJrafting  3 

Artist  3 

Other  (retail  sales,  recreation  mgmt. , 
insurance  sales,  food  handling, 
construction  work,  etc. ) 16 

Miscellaneous  (advertising,  transportation, 

writer,  photographer,  etc. ) 8 


NOTE:  N = 81  respondents  making  108  occupational  choices. 
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SUMMARY  - Class  of  1965 

A review  of  the  pertinent  data  indicates  that  40%  of  the  Class  of  1965  is 
employed  on  a part-time  basis  with  the  majority  holding  their  jobs  less  than 
one  year.  Most  of  the  jots  held  are  in  retail  selling,  food  handling,  or  some 
sort  of  service.  Of  the  60^  unemployed,  43%  indicate  an  interest  in  part-time 
work,  mostly  in  the  area  of  general  office  work,  selling,  or  secretarial  work. 
The  Class  of  1965  is  headed  In  the  direction  of  further  education  and  training 
with  73^  of  the  sample  expressing  an  interest.  The  most  appealing  course  of 
action  is  the  day  program  with  42%  interested.  Forty-one  percent  are  interested 
in  at  least  two  nights  per  week  (some  of  the  undecided  respondents  expressed  a 
preference  for  this  program).  The  respondents  indicate  also  that  66^  of  them 
have  some  job  in  mind  for  after  graduation  while  only  42%  feel  that  they  possess 
the  necessary  skills.  The  most  popular  choices  of  jobs  seemed  to  be  recreation 
management,  retail  sales,  advertising,  service  operations,  insurance,  trans- 
portation, office  and  secretarial  work  and  service  sales.  (Note:  Age  and  sex 
distributions  of  the  Class  of  1965  are  presented  in  Tables  27  and  28  to  round  out 
the  picture). 


Results:  Step  II 

Of  the  972  questionnaires  mailed  out  to  employers  in  the  Lower  Bucks  County 
area  165  were  useable  of  those  returned.  Of  the  questionnaires  returned  31%  came 
from  retail  firms,  43^  from  service  organizations,  and  2%  from  firms  who  did 
both  wholesale  and  retail  business.  The  remainder  of  the  returned  questionnaires 
came  from  retail-service  facilities  (16^)  and  firms  with  wholesale-retail-service 
business  (4%)  (Table  29).  The  kinds  of  jobs  existing  within  the  organizations  and 
their  frequency  of  occurence  are  presented  in  Table  30. 

Of^the  160  firms  which  report  having  employees,  2219  employees  have  full- 
time jobs  and  699  employees  have  part-time  jobs.  One  hundred  thirty  responding 
firms  have  part  time  workers  (79%)  and  thirty  firms  (18%)  have  only  full-time 
employees.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  respondents  hire  both  full  and  part-time 
employees  and  8%  have  part-time  workers  only.  (An  estimate  of  company  size 
can  be  gotten  from  Table  31),  Since  the  time  of  day  a worker  works  on  a part- 
time  job  was  of  some  interest  in  planning  an  educational  program,  the  question 
was  asked  of  the  employers  when  their  part-time  employees  worked.  The  data 
is  presented  in  Table  32.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  highest  frequencies  occur  in 
the  evening  and  on  weekends. 

The  firms  responding  to  the  survey  were  queried  about  the  difficulty  in  finding 
qualified  personnel  and  133  firms  responded.  The  data  is  presented  in  Table  33. 
Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  115  firms  responded  to  the  question  of  job  turnover 
with  143  high  turnover  job  titles.  This  data  is  presented  in  Table  34. 
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TABLE  27 
Class  of  1965 
Age  Distribution 

Percentage  of  Sample 


15  years 

1 

17  years 

47 

18  years 

43 

19  years 

5 

20  years 

1 

No  Response 

3 

TABLE  28 
Class  of  1965 
Sex  Distribution 


Percentage  of  Sample 

Male 

55 

Female 

43 

No  Response 

2 

89. 


TABLE  29 
Type  of  Business 


Type 


Wholesale  Only 
Retail  Only 
Service  Only 
Wholesale-Retail 
Retail-Service 
Wholesale-Service 
Wholesale-Retail -Service 
No  Response 


Percentage  of  Sample 
0 
37 
43 
2 

16 

0 

4 

2 


ERIC 
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TABLE  30 

IVpes  of  Jobs  Which  Exist  Within  Organization 
Percentage  of  Employers  Having  Specified  Number  of  Employees  in  Each  Job 


Number  of  Employees: 

Job  Title 

Driver  Salesman 

Salesmen  (Outside) 

Waiter-Waitress-Bartender 

Mechanic 

Cashiers 

Salesmen  (Inside) 

Deliverymen 

nspatchers 

Cooks 

Tellers 

Shippers 

Clerks  (stock) 

Buyers 

Material  Handlers 
Secretaries 

Managers  (Department) 
Clerical  Help 
Designers 
Laborers 

Professional  (Pharmacists) 

O 

ERIC 


1-3 

4-10 

11-25 

26-50 

50+ 

4. 4?c 

.67c 

.67 

1.37c 

.67 

16. 4'7c 

7.57c 

.67 

.67 

.67 

5.  07c 

7.  57c 

5.07 

.67 

.67 

20.  67c 

8.87c 

5. 07 

0.07c 

0.  07 

17.  07c 

3. 87 

. 67 

0.07c 

0.07 

25.  67c 

9.  37c 

3. 17 

1.  37 

.67 

17.  67c 

3. 17c 

.67 

.67 

0.  07 

3.17c 

.67c 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

10.  07c 

3.  i7c 

1.37 

0.07c 

0.  07 

.67c 

3. 17c 

1. 37 

.67 

0,07 

2.57c 

0.07c 

0.07c 

0.07c 

.67 

13. 27c 

1.  37c 

1. 37 

0.07c 

0.07 

7.57c 

1.  37c 

.67 

0.07 

0.07 

7.  57c 

2.07c 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

37.  57c 

3.17 

.67 

0.07 

0.07 

27.  9% 

7.  57 

0.07c 

.67 

0.07 

3.87c 

3. 17 

.67 

0.07 

0.07c 

.67c 

.67 

0.07c 

0. 07 

0.07 

6. 47c 

2.  07 

.67 

0.07 

0,07 

2.07c 

0.07 

0.07c 

0.07c 

0.07 

TABLE  31 


Number  of  Employees 
Full  time 
0-10 
11  - 20 
21  - 40 
41  ~ 60 
61  -300 

Part  time 
0-  5 
6-15 
16  - 30 
31  - 60 
60  -110 


Number  of  Employees 


Number  of  Companies 

103 

18 

13 

6 

6 

98 

20 

5 

1 

2 


ERIC 


TABLE  32 


When  Paxt-time  Employees  Work 


Time  of  Day 

Evenings  and  Weekends 
Evenings  only 
Morning  only 
Weekends  only 
Mornings  and  Afternoons 
Afternoons  and  Evenings 
Other  Combinations 
No  Response 


Percentage  of  Sample 
24 
13 
8 
8 

5 , 

5‘ 

19 

18 


O 


ERIC 
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TABLE  33 

Positions  Most  Difficult  to  Fill 


Position  Percentage  of  Sample 

Mechanic  21 

Salesman  (Inside)  16 

Salesman  (Outside)  14 

Waiter- Waitress- Bartender  12 

Department  Managers  12 

Secretaries  7 

Miscellaneous*  (driver  salesmen,  cashiers, 

truck  drivers,  cooks,  tellers, 
clerks,  clerical  help,  etc. ) 32 

No  Response  20 


*NOTE:  This  category  constitutes  all  groups  making  up  less  than  4^  of  the  sample. 
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table  34 


High  Turnover  Positions 


Position 


Percentage  of  Sample 


Salesmen  (Outside) 

Waiter,  Waitress,  Bartender 
Mechanic 


10 


13 


13 


Salesmen  (Inside) 


10 


Deliverymen  - Truck  Drivers 

Laborers 

Clerks  (stock) 

Secretaries 

Miscellaneous*  (driver  salesmen,  cashiers, 


cooks,  tellers,  department 
managers,  clerical  help,  etc. ) 21 


*NOTE:  This  category  combines  all  those  positions  with  less  than  47c  of  the  sample. 


No  Response 


30 
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An  anticipated  need  for  new  employees  seems  indicated  with  56?  of  the 

companies  ex^pecting  to  add  or  replace  personnel,  15?  not  anticipating  the  need  for 

Uncertain  (Table  35).  Most  of  the  companies  prefer  that  their 

m “ important  (6?),  and 

22%  report  tnat  it  doesn't  matter  (Table  36).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 

inn  ^^s^ndents  reprt  no  training  program,  while  36?  do  on-the-job  train- 

iotnf  ^ ^ ® classroom  alone  (Table  37).  Tie  starting  positions  in  the 

comp^es  axe  presented  in  Table  38  with  the  percentages  of  firms  starting  new 
employees  at  such  positions.  ^ 

-Phnnf respondents  (57?)  replied  favorably  to  the  idea  of  a local 
aS  prospective  employees,  while  12?  were  not  in  favor 

undecided  (Table  39).  However,  62?  answered  affirmatively  to  the 
question  of  giving  these  trainees  experience  in  their  firms  while  in  training.  Those 

(t1w?40)  Aifo  consmntea  10?  of  the  responses,  with  24?  undecided 

(liable  40).  _ Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  45?  of  the  respondents  wo'ald  be 

Sd  P^’^sent  employees,  while  27?  were  undecided 

^d  22?  were  not  at  all  interested  (Table  41).  Since  an  interest  was  expressed  in 
a work-experience  participation  program,  the  respondents  were  asked  when  they 
coula  use  these  trainees  and  the  responses  are  presented  in  Table  42. 

.SUMMARY  - Employers 

Reviewing  the  pertinent  data  indicates  that  the  retail  and  service  comoanies  made 

respectively).  mcs?c“  ' 

ipbwtL  ^ V orgamzations  were  secretaries,  department  managers, 

mechanics,  and  cashiers.  Most  of  the  orgSzations 

fTyrnSf^'e  employees  full  time  and  less  than 

F^-  P^^  employees  work  evenings  and  weekends  The 

employers  to  fill  were  those  for  mechanics,  salesmen, 
MghSrtu?nwS^^^"^  waiters  - waitresses.  These  positions  also  had  the 

^®®pondents  expect  to  hire  new  people  and  a large 
^P  experience  while  only  40?  report  a training  proLam. 

^e  starting  positions  mnst  commonly  reported  are  the  same  as  those  with  the^ 
highest  tonover.^  The  employers  (57?)  indicated  an  interest  in  a local  training  pro- 
gram and  more  important,  62?  indicated  a willingness  to  participate.  They 

trainees  could  be  used  on  a parHime  basis  a few  fuU  days 
a week,  evemngs  and  weekends.  They  also  indicate  that  they  may  send  ^heir  present 
employees  back  to  school  with  45?  interested  in  a program  for  present  employed 


O 
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table  35 

Anticipation  of  Need  to  Hire 

Response 

Percentage  of  Sample 

Yes 

56 

No 

15 

Undecided 

24 

No  Answer 

3 

table  36 


f^eference  for  Experience 

Response 

Percentage  of  Sample 

Experience 

70 

No  Experience 

6 

No  Preference 

22 

No  Response 

2 

TABLE  37 

Existence  of  a Training  Program  in  Company 


Kind  of  Program 

Percentage  of  Sample 

On  the  job 

36 

Classroom 

1 

Both 

3 

Neither 

58 

Unanswered 


2 


1 
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table  38 

Starting  Position  in  Company 

Percentage  of  Sample 


Position 

Salesmen  (Inside) 

Mechanics 
Salesmen  (Outside) 

Driver  Salesmen 

Waiter  - Waitress  - Bartender 

Clerical  Workers 

Miscellaneous  (Cashiers,  truck  drivers,  tellers, 
secretaries,  department  managers, 
tailors,  etc. ) 

No  Response 

TABLE  39 

Interest  in  Local  School  Training  Program 


14 

12 

12 

6 

6 

5 

22 

38 


Response 

Yes 

No 

Uncertain 

Unanswered 


Percentage  of  Sample 
57 

12 

24 

7 


TABLE  40 

Willingness  to  Participate 


Response 

Yes 


er|c 


No 

Uncertain 
No  Response 


Percentage  of  Sample 
62 

10 

24  , 

4 


r 
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table  41 


Interest  in  Local 

Response 

Yes 

No 

Uncertain 
No  Response 


Program  to  Train  Present  Employees 

Percentage  of  Sample 
45 
22 
27 
6 


TABLE  42 


111116  of  Day 


Utilization  of  Part-time  Trainees 

Percentage  of  Sample 


A Few  Full  Days  Per  Week 
Evenings  Only 
Evenings  - Weekends 
Mornings  Only 
Afternoons  Only 
Weekends  Only 
Other  Combinations 
No  Response 


13 

10 

10 

8 

6 

5 

24 

26 
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Interpretation  of  Results 


With  the  Classes  of  1963  and  1965  indicating  a strong  interest  in  training 
(76^  and  73^  respectively),  it  appears  that  a training  program  is  called  for  and 
will  be  well  attended.  Also  important  is  the  indication  by  businessmen  that  they 
would  welcome  such  a program  (571')  and  are  willing  to  participate  (62^).  The 
areas  of  occupational  interest  to  business  are  most  strong  in  areas  of  depart- 
ment management,  sales,  mechanics,  and  waiters  - waitresses  - bartenders. 
The  student  and  graduate  interests  run  toward  clerical  - secretarial,  sales, 
service  facilities  operation,  recreation  management,  advertising,  purchasing, 
display  and  transportation. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  data  that  a sales  curriculum  is  definitely  warranted 
us  well  as  a curriculum  in  management.  Also,  since  skilled  mechanics  are  in 
demand  by  employers,  this  curriculum  may  be  fruitful.  The  data  reflects  a 
strong  interest  in  the  clerical  - secretarial  group  of  jobs,  and  since  this  group 
of  jobs  reflects  the  largest  number  of  jobs  existing  at  present  in  the  employers 
sampled,  it  appears  profitable  to  pursue  this  line  of  training.  The  interest  in 
advertising,  purchasing,  display  and  transportation  appear  strong  enough  to 
support  a curriculum,  but  the  data  from  employers  does  not  reflect  the  ability 
to  absorb  these  people  locally.  It  would  appear  from  the  data  that  the  most 
promising  programs  should  be  for  sales,  management,  mechanics,  and 
secretarial-clerical  with  the  others  questionable. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY 

This  was  a pilot  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  developing  post-high 
school  programs  in  distributive  education  for  the  area  served  by  the  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania  Technical  School.  Because  this  was  a pilot  study  to  provide  a 
descriptive  base  for  the  development  of  a program  of  post-high  school  opportunities 
in  distributive  education  no  claim  is  made  that  the  results  constitute  a definitive 
prescription  for  a program. 

Description  of  the  Study 

The  background,  purpses  and  design  of  the  study  were  reprted  in  the  first 
chapter.  Chapter  n contained  a description  of  the  present  high  school  level  programs 
in  distributive  education,  found  in  the  Bucks  County  Technical  School,  as  weU  as  the 
present  pst-high  school  courses  found  in  the  Bucks  County  Community  College  which 
are  related  to  distributive  occupations.  Chapter  HI  presented  certain  characteristics 
of  programs  in  pst-high  school  distributive  education.  These  were  secured  by 
means  of  a survey  conducted  in  the  fifty  states  of  programs  of  study  in  pst-high 
school  distributive  education. 

“Information  was  asked  of  state  directors  of  vocational  education  and  institutions 
having  pograms  dealing  with  distribution  in  the  economy. 

“The  information  obtained  was  summarized  in  charts  showing  programs  of  study 
at  the  various  institutions  and  course  content  of  these  proarams. 

“Catalogs,^  programs  of  instruction,  and  courses  of  study  received  were  analyzed 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Educational  Service  Bureau  for  future  use  by 
pogram  developrs. 

Chapter  rv  contains  ppulation  and  employment  projections  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Temple  University  for  Bucks,  Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia 
Counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties  in  New  Jersey. 

-Employment  needs  in  the  various  distributive  industries  and  occuptions  were 
pojected  for  the  area  served  by  the  school  districts  which  supprt  the  Bucks 
County  Technical  School. 

Chapter  V reported  the  results  of  a survey  of  attitudes,  interests  and  availability 
of  ptential  participnts  in  pst-high  school  D.  E.  programs,  the  identification  of 
potential  employers,  and  the  determiniation  of  their  willingness  to  cooprsde  in  such 
a program.  Questionnaires  for  high  school  seniors  and  the  Class  of  1963  were 
designed  by  the  research  team  with  the  aid  of  the  counselors  of  the  school  districts 
sending  students  to  Bucks  County  Technical  School. 
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Every  eighth  member  of  the  Class  of  1965  (including  drop-outs)  was  given  a 
questionnaire.  Every  fourth  member  of  the  Class  of  1963  (including  drop-outs) 
was  mailed  a questionnaire,  together  with  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

The  results  of  the  vocational  interest  questionnaires  were  tabulated  and  analyzed 
by  the  research  team. 

A series  of  twenty-five  interviews  with  employers  in  the  lower  Bucks  County 
area  was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  designing  a questionnaire  to  be  used  with  all 
employers  in  the  area. 

The  questionnaire  was  subsequently  designed  and  mailed  to  all  employers  in  the 
area.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire  on  vocational  opportunities  were  tabulated 
and  analyzed  by  the  research  team. 

Job  descriptions  were  written  for  those  occupations  which  employers  identified 
as  needing  new  entrants. 

Programs  of  stu^y  in  post-high  school  distributive  education  were  also  identified 
as  a result  of  student  and  employer  interest  and  need. 


Major  Findings 

The  following  major  findings  are  presented  subject  to  the  limitations  inherent  in 
the  techniques  used,  some  of  which  were  listed  in  their  description. 

1.  Impressive  changes  in  population,  labor  force,  and  employment  are  expected 
in  Bucks  County  by  1970.  (The  population  in  the  subject  area,  Lower  Bucks, 
is  expected  to  increase  53.  5 percent  between  1960  and  1970,  while  the  labor 
force  is  expected  to  increase  67.  0 percent.  See  Projection:!  Chapter  IV.) 

2.  The  rates  of  change  of  emplo3mient  in  the  broad  groups  of  the  Distributive 
Trades  were  in  all  cases  Mgher  than  in  employment  as  a whole.  The  most 
impressive  changes  are  expected  to  occur  in  wholesale  trade;  and  in  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate.  Although  not  as  high,  the  changes  in  retail  trades 
and  in  the  services  are  also  quite  substantial.  (See  Projection:!  Chapter  IV. ) 

3.  Substantial  changes  in  the  broad  mdustry  groups,  trade,  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate,  and  services;  are  to  be  expected  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
for  all  categories  except  for  trade  in  Philadelphia  County.  (See  Projection: 

2 Chapter  rv. ) 

4.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the  Class  of  1963  were 
employed  full-time.  Of  these  respondents  76  percent  indicated  that  they 
would  like  to  continue  their  education  and  seemed  to  prefer  evening  classes. 
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Fifty-five  percent  indicated  they  would  be  interested  in  training  for  a new 
job.  The  largest  interest  was  in  the  areas  of  recreation  management, 
purchasing,  advertising,  service  businesses,  display  and  transportation. 

(See  Chapter  V. ) 

5.  Only  40  percent  of  the  Class  of  1965  was  employed  and  this,  understandably, 
on  a part-time  basis.  Most  of  the  jobs  held  were  in  retail  selling,  food 
handling,  and  services.  Seventy-three  percent  expressed  interest  in 
further  education  and  training.  Forty-two  percent  was  interested  in  a day 
program,  while  41  percent  seemed  to  prefer  at  least  two  nights  a week. 

The  most  popular  jobs  seemed  to  be  recreation  management,  retail  sales, 
advertising,  service  operations,  insurance,  transportation,  office  and 
secretarial  work,  and  service  sales.  (See  Chapter  V). 

6.  Of  the  respondent  employers  most  were  from  retail  sales,  and  service 
companies.  The  most  common  jobs  found  in  these  organizations  were 
secretaries,  department  managers,  deliverymen,  sales  personnel, 
mechanics  and  cashiers.  Most  organizations  represented  had  less  than  ten 
employees  full-time  and  less  than  five  part-time.  (See  Chapter  V. ) 

7.  The  most  difficult  positions  for  the  employers  to  fill  were  those  of  mechanics, 
salesmen,  department  managers,  and  waiters  and  waitresses.  The  positions 
also  had  the  highest  rate  of  turnover.  (See  Chapter  V. ) 

8.  A majority  of  the  employer  respondents,  56  percent,  expect  to  hire  new 
people,  and  70  percent  prefer  previous  experience. 

9.  Only  40  percent  of  the  employers  reported  that  they  had  a training  program 
for  their  employees,  but  57  percent  expressed  interest  in  having  a local 
training  program.  More  important,  62  percent  indicated  a willingness  to 
participate  in  a trairung  program  by  accepting  trainees,  while  45  percent 
expressed  interest  in  a program  for  present  employees. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  will  be  a continuing  and  expanding  need  for  persons  in  the  Distributive 
Trades  in  the  area  studied. 

2.  There  is  a corresponding  interest  among  potential  employees  for  positions 
in  the  distributive  trades  in  the  area  studied. 

3.  Potential  employers  in  the  Distributive  Trades  indicate  a need  and  desire 
for  training  programs  for  potential  employees  as  well  as  for  present 
employees  in  Bucks  County  and  the  four  surrounding  counties. 
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4.  Th6r6  is  a.  sigriificant  n66d  for  soloctsd  post-hig'h  school  prograitis  in 
distributive  education  in  Bucks  County. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  this  pilot  study  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  establish 
selected  post-high  school  programs  in  distributive  education  in  Bucks 
County. 

6.  The  objectives  of  the  study,  both  proximate  and  ultimate,  have  been  achieved. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  by  the  Study  Staff  in  expectation  that 
the  limitations  and  cautions  noted  in  the  report  will  be  considered  in  the  deliberations 
leading  to  their  possible  implementation. 

It  is  recommended  that 

1.  The  proper  authorities  develop  a policy  statement  which  will  authorize  the 
establishment  of  post-high  school  programs  in  the  area  served  by  the 
Bucks  County  Technical  School  and  the  Bucks  County  Community  College. 

2.  The  organizational  structure  for  policy-making  and  administration  provide 
for  coordination  and  communication  between  these  two  public  institutions 
serving  this  area.  The  purpose  is  to  prevent  needless  duplication  of  courses 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  utilization  of  personnel  and  facilities. 

3.  A D.  E.  Curriculum  Development  Committee  be  appointed  for  Bucks  County. 
The  committee  should  contain  appropriate  representatives  from  the  Bucks 
County  Technical  School  faculty  and  administration,  the  Bucks  County 
Community  College  faculty  and  administration,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  employers  and  employees  in  the  distributive  occupations,  state 
employment  service,  interested  citizens,  and  Consultants  should  be  provided 
to  the  Committee  as  needed. 

4.  The  policy-making  group  charge  the  D.  E,  Curriculum  Development  Committee 
wdth  careful  study  of  this  report  - its  findings,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tionsj  that  this  committee  meet  regularly  to  implement  the  recommendations, 
evaluate  the  programs  established,  and  in  light  of  the  evaluations  make 
recommendations  to  the  administrators  and  policy-making  body  for  the 
modifications,  additions,  or  adaptations  deemed  necessary. 

5.  That  the  design  of  the  study,  and  its  procedures  be  replicated  in  other 
sections  of  the  state  where  data  is  lacking  upon  which  to  : ake  meaningful 
decisions  concerning  D.  E,  programs,  or  any  other  programs. 
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6. 

7. 


A sales  curriculum  be  established  as  well  as  one  in 
for  service  businesses,  and  secretarial-clerical  for 


management,  mechanics 
distributive  trades. 


^ograms  training  persons  for  entry  into  positions  in  finance, 
and  real  estate  should  be  provided. 


insurance. 


8. 


Programs  of  varying  scope, 
rnents  be  established. 


depth  and  length  depending  on  the  job  require- 


9. 


Consideration  be  given  to  the  time  of  day  programs  are 
pre-training  and  in-service  needs  may  be  met. 


given  so  that  both 


10. 


That  the  sample  job  requirements  now  presented  and  the  curriculum  thouaht 
appropriate  be  examined  in  light  of  Recommendation  #4.  ^ 
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JOB  TITLE:  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

A.  g)b  Description:.  The  forming  and  joining  of  various  types  of  sheet  metal  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  such  as  truck  bodies,  heaUng  ducts,  etc 

layout  and  design  of  patterns  using  various  measuring  devices.  The  u-e  of 
hand  and  machine  tools.  ^ 

B*  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Selection  and  use  of  sheet  metal  hand  tools  including  wrenches  hammers 

drills  and  cutting  tools  necessary  to  do  the  job.  ’ ’ 

2.  Use  of  various -vpes  of  metal  fasteners  including  bolts,  rivets,  clips,  etc. 

aiS^pdishinr''^  fastening  of  metal  sheet  including  fitting,  grinding 
4.  Use  welding,  soldering  and  brazing  techniques  used  in  metal  fastening. 

6.  Work  to  exacting  tolerances  and  be  able  to  use  measuring  tools  accuratelv 
including  depth  gauges,  calipers,  micrometers,  scales,  etc. 

7.  Read  blueprints,  sketches,  drawings  and  charts  and  estimate  materials 

needed  for  job  and  be  able  to  lay  it  out.  materials 

hand  techniques  as  well  as 
use  large  sheet  and  tube  benders.  h ^ wen  as 


9.  Disassemble  and  assemble  finished  product. 
10.  Finish  metal  py  painting  or  polishing. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics: 


1.  Intelligence  {IQ  95-115) 

2.  Spatial  aptitude 

3.  Manual  dexterity 

4.  Finger  dexterity 

5.  Mechanical  aptitude 

6.  Mechanical  interest 

7.  Emotionally  stable  - not  easily  frustrated 

8.  No  physical  handicaps. 
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JOB  TITLE:  Welder 

A.  Job  Descripticn:  Fuses  (welds)  metal  parts  together  using  electric-arc  or 
o^acetylene  welding  equipment  to  melt  metal  edges  and  be  joined  by  welding 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Basic  knowledge  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  uses. 

2.  Selection  and  use  of  basic  hand  tools  such  as  shears,  hammers 

wrenches,  etc.  ’ 

3.  Use  of  hand  power  tools  such  as  shears,  saws,  grinders,  polishers, 

drills,  etc.  ’ 

4.  Knowledge  of  use  of  proper  joining  technique  for  each  metal  includinq 

selection  of  welding  rod,  solder,  brazing  rod,  fluxes  and  catalytic  or 
cleansing  agents.  ^ 

weM^ngS  equipment  such  as  basic  cleaning  procedures  for 

6.  Burns  and  cuts  metal  plate. 

7.  Keeps  distortion  due  to  heating  to  a minimum. 

8.  Reads  blueprints  and  sketches  and  lays  out  own  work. 

9.  Joins  metals  (welds)  in  any  position  whether  flat,  overhead,  or  vertical. 

10.  Normalizes  and  tempers  welds. 

11.  Grinds  and  finishes  completed  join^.'=!. 

12.  Exercises  maximum  safety  precautions  against  injury  by  burning  or 

electrocution.  ^ 

13.  Basic  knowledge  of  measurement  and  geometry. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics: 

1.  Intelligence  (IQ  95-115) 

2.  Finger  Dexterity 

3.  Spatial  Aptitude 

4.  Manual  dexterity. 
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5.  Good  vision  (20-20  corrected) 

6.  Mechanical  aptitude 

7.  No  physical  handicaps 

8.  Mechanical  interest 


JOB  TITLE:  Machinist 

A.  Job  Description:  Fabricates,  repairs,  and  modifies  metallic  and  non- 

metallic  parts  utilizing  machine  tools.  Selects  materials,  lays  out  job 

from  specifications,  determines  best  procedure  and  finishes  job. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Use,  select  and  maintain  hand  tools  such  as  hammers,  wrenches,  etc. 

2.  Use  measuring  devices  such  as  calipers,  micrometers,  rulers,  depth 
gauges,  etc. 

3.  Read  blueprints  and  sketches,  layout  and  set  up  own  work  and  interpret 
job  orders. 

4.  Know  appropriate  material  for  part. 

5.  Use  machine  tools  such  as  lathes,  shapers,  milling  machines,  looming 
mills,  grinders,  saws,  drills  and  their  accessories. 

6.  Plan  appropriate  methods  for  completion  of  job. 

7.  Visually  inspect  and  measure  work  in  progress. 

8.  Know  standard  machine-shop  practice  such  as  proper  machine  settings, 
tool  grinding,  correct  set-up,  etc. 

9.  Knows  capabilities  and  limitations  of  equipment. 

10.  Know  basic  shop  mathematics  and  geometry  as  well  as  use  of  charts  and 
tables  and  basic  physics. 

11.  Maintains  own  equipment  (oils,  cleans,  etc.  ). 

12.  Knows  and  uses  safety  precautions. 
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C.  Worker  Characteristics: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Intelligence  (IQ  100-120) 

Manual  Dexterity 

Finger  Dexterity 

Spatial  Aptitude 

Vision  (corrected  20-20) 

Mechanical  aptitude 

Not  easily  frustrated  (patience) 

Mechanical  interest 


JOB  TITLE:  Stenographer 


A.  Job  Description:  Takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  handles  telephone 
conversations,  records  meeting  and  conference  notes,  keeps  office  files 
current  and  performs  related  clerical  duties. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

Must  know  how  to  use  and  care  for  mechanical  transcriber,  typewriter, 
and  other  office  machines. 

Must  know  how  to  prepare  stencils  and  run  mimeograph  machine. 

Must  be  able  to  file,  type  and  take  dictation. 

Must  know  basic  principles  of  English  grammar  and  composition  and 
basic  arithmetic. 

Must  know  organization  structure  and  appropriate  communication 
channels. 


1. 

2. 

] 

• 4. 

1 5. 
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6.  Must  use  proper  telephone  etiquette. 

7.  Must  be  able  to  plan  and  organize  own  time. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics; 

1.  Intelligence  (IQ  95-115) 

2.  Clerical  aptitude 

3.  Maiiual  dexterity 

4.  Arithmetic  Reasoning 

5.  Poised 

6.  Enjoy  public  contact 
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JOB  TITLE:  Clerk-iypist 

A.  Job  Description:  Performs  typing  and  related  duties.  Organizes  and  types 
correspondence,  bills  and  reports.  Files  correspondence,  distributes 
communications  and  keeps  records. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Be  able  to  type  and  take  dictation. 

2.  Be  familiar  with  filing  and  reference  systems. 

3.  Operate  office  machines  such  as  dictating  machines,  mimeographs, 
adding  machines,  etc. 

4.  Run  special  machines  such  as  billing  machines,  comptometers,  etc. , 
when  necessary. 

b.  Have  a good  knowledge  of  basic  English  composition  and  grammar  and 
be  able  to  proof-read. 

6.  Know  the  proper  forms  for  various  types  of  correspondence. 

7.  Have  basic  numerical  skills. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics: 

1.  Intelligence  (IQ  95-115) 

2.  Clerical  aptitude 

3.  Manual  dexterity 

4.  Arithmetic  aptitude 

5.  Interested  in  office  procedures 


JOB  TITLE:  Secretary 

A.  Job  Description:  Performs  general  office  work  in  relieving  executives  and 
other  officials  of  minor  executive  duties  and  clerical  duties.  Takes 
dictation,  handles  correspondence,  interviews  people  coming  into  the  office. 
Handles  telephone,  makes  appointments,  supervises  clerical  workers,  and 
other  duties.  May  handle  corfidential  materials. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Be  able  to  type  and  take  dictation. 

2.  Know  basic  office  management. 


no. 


3.  Be  able  to  screen  mail  and  handle  routine  correspondence. 

4.  Know  proper  telephone  etiquette. 

5.  Be  able  to  interview  and  converse  with  people  from  outside  company. 

6.  Know  filing  and  indexing  systems. 

7.  Basic  knowledge  of  proper  English  grammar  and  composition. 

8.  Have  good  numerical  skills. 

9.  Know  how  to  use  all  types  of  basic  office  equipment. 

10.  Know  basic  supervision  principles  and  practices. 

work  and  work  of  others  - long  and 

12.  Able  to  assume  responsibility. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics^ 


1.  Intelligence  (IQ  100-125) 

2.  Clerical  aptitude 

3.  Manual  dexterity 

4.  Arithmetic  aptitude 

5.  Enjoy  public  contact 

6.  Work  well  under  pressure 

7.  Enjoy  and  seek  responsibility 


JOB  TITLE:  Manager 


A. 


,:^gb  Description:  Responsible  to  supervisor  for  operation  of  his  department 

to?h™de^tmenf’  and  organizes  the  work 

ms  department.  Responsible  for  the  training,  promotion  and 

reIo°rd7““  Hires,  keeps  performance  and  payroll 

other  mXerirn  duUes?‘’““‘’  ^=<Pen<lltures,  inventory  and 


Skills  and  Knowledcre  Required: 

1.  Knows  company  policy  and  interprets  it  for  employees. 

2.  Can  plan  and  organize  on  short  and  long  term  basis. 
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3.  Uses  sound  human  relations  techniques  to  motivate  his  employees. 

4.  Accepts  responsibility  to  see  that  every  one  of  his  employees  is 
thoroughly  trained. 

5.  Knows  how  to  evaluate  performance  objectively. 

6.  Handles  grievances  skillfully. 

7.  Keeps  accurate  and  current  records  associated  with  his  department. 

8.  Establishes  good  communication  with  his  supervisor  and  with  employees. 

9.  Keeps  abreast  of  trends  in  industry  which  affect  his  department. 

10.  Makes  best  use  of  employees'  talent. 

11.  Can  delegate  responsibility  to  others. 

12.  Leads  rather  than  pushes. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics: 


1.  Intelligence  (IQ  105-130) 

2.  Verbal  ability 

3.  Enjoys  taking  responsibility  and  making  decisions 

4.  Emotionally  mature 

5.  Cooperative 

6.  Self-insightful 


JOB  TITLE:  Appliance  Repairman 

A.  Job  Description:  Tests,  adjusts,  services  and  repairs  various  appliances. 
Tests  circuits  and  tubes  using  various  meters  and  devices.  Tests 
mechanical  gears  and  other  parts  for  breakage  and  wear.  Isolates  defects 
and  repairs  or  replaces. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Use  of  basic  hand  tools  such  as  wrenches,  screw  drivers,  pliers,  etc. 

2.  Use  of  meters  and  gauges  such  as  oscilloscope,  volt  meter,  etc. 

3.  Use  of  measuring  instruments  such  as  micrometers,  dial  indicators, 
depth  gauges,  calipers,  etc. 

er|c 
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4.  Use  of  welding  and  soldering  tools. 

5.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  electrical  circuitry. 

6.  Be  familiar  with  basic  principles  of  gears  and  levers. 

7.  Be  able  to  read  and  interpret  blueprints  . ''  service  manuals. 

8.  Diagnose  trouble  from  symptoms  accurately. 

9.  Use  safety  precautions  to  prevent  injury. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics: 

1.  Intelligence  (IQ  100-115) 

2.  Manual  dexterity 

3.  Finger  dexterity 

4.  Mechanical  aptitude 

5.  Mechanical  interest 

6.  Spatial  aptitude 

7.  r^tience 

8.  Good  vision 


JOB  TITLE;  Automobile  and  Oesel  Mechanic 

*^9^.  ,D6Scription;_  Repairs,  assembles,  adjusts  and  replaces  broken  and 

defective  parts  in  automotive  and  diesel  products.  May  operate  machine 

tools,  power  driven  hand  tools,  air  compressors,  jacks,  etc. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Rfiguirfid- 

1.  Use  of  hand  tools  such  as  wrenches,  screw  drivers,  hammers,  etc. 

2.  Use  of  hand  power  tools  such  as  impact  wrenches,  chisels,  saws, 
grinders,  etc. 

3.  Use  of  machine  tools  such  as  hydraulic  presses,  lathes,  grinders, 
hoists,  drill  presses,  etc. 

4.  Use  of  measuring  devices  such  as  micrometers,  calipers,  depth 
gauges,  etc. 

5.  Have  a thorough  knowledge  of  principles  of  carburetors  and  fuel 
injection  systems. 


O 
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6.  Have  a basic  knowledge  of  electrical  circuits  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  ignition  systems,  generators,  starter  motors,  etc. 

7.  Be  familiar  with  transmissions  and  differentials  including  clutches, 
servo  pumps,  valves,  gears,  etc. 

8.  Working  knowledge  of  front  end  and  chassis  adjustments  including 
steering  geometry,  brakes,  etc. 

9.  Ability  to  read  shop  manuals  and  technical  information. 

10.  Ability  to  keep  records  and  compute  charges. 

C.  Worker  Characteristics: 

1.  Intelligence  (IQ  95-120) 

2.  Manual  dexterity 

3.  Finger  dexterity 

4.  Mechanical  aptitude 

5.  Mechanical  interest 

6.  Arithmetic  aptitude 


JOB  TITLE;  Regrigeration  - Small  Engine  Mechanics 

■A.  Job  Description:  Repairs,  assembles,  adjusts,  and  replaces  broken  or 
defective  parts  in  refrigeration  equipment.  Operates  machine  tools, 
welds,  and  uses  ammonia  or  freon  gas.  Rebuilds  small  engines  and 
compressors  as  well  as  seals  leaks  in  refrigeration  equipment  and 
recharges  unit. 

B.  Skills  and  Knowledge  Required: 

1.  Ability  to  disassemble  and  assemble  small  auxiliary  power  supplies 
for  refrigeration  units  (same  skills  as  auto  mechanic). 

2.  Use  hand  tools  such  as  wrenches,  pliers,  screw  drivers,  etc. 

3.  Use  machine  tools  such  as  presses,  lathes,  etc. 

4.  Use  measuring  devices  such  as  micrometers,  caliper,  etc, 

5.  Ability  to  braze,  solder  or  weld  cooling  coils. 

6.  Knowledge  of  electrical  circuitry  and  electric  motors. 
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7.  ^owledge  of  refrigeration  principles  for  both  home  and  commercial 

8.  Ability  to  apply  safety  precautions  against  injury  due  to  freon  or 
Worker  Character iat-.ip.R- 


1.  Intelligence  (IQ  95-120) 

2.  Manual  dexterity 

3.  Finger  dexterity 

4.  Mechanical  aptitude 

5.  Mechanical  interest 

6.  Good  vision  (20-20  corrected) 


JOB  TITLE:  Salesman 
A, 


'Sri  St  terms  ° ^ ™ tective  buyers  and  solicit  orders.  Quote  pric 

displays.  »'“Mn  a limited  territory.  May  Grange 

Skills  and  Knowledge  Required; 

limitations, 

2.  Plans  carefully  and  schedules  calls. 

3.  Knowledge  of  persuasive  techniques  (not  canned  sales  pitch). 

4.  Relates  product  to  customer's  needs. 

comSltoent  efe 

6.  Knows  how  and  when  to  close  sale. 

’■  ^^visior  ^ 'rtlhout 


8.  Good  verbal  ability. 
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C.  Worker  Characteristics: 

1.  Intelligence  (IQ  95-130) 

2.  Mechanical  aptitude  (where  necessary  for  product  knowledge). 

3.  Interest  in  personal  contact. 

4.  Aggressive 

5.  Emotionally  mature 

6.  Not  easily  frustrated 


Step  IV  - Recommendations  for  Training  - Course  Titles 
Secretarial 

1.  Business  machines 

2.  Typing 

3.  Shorthand 

4.  Filing  procedures 

5.  ' ccounting  principles 

6.  Correspondence 

7.  Office  procedures 

8.  Medical  or  legal  vocabulary 

Sales 

1.  Identifying  customer  needs 

2.  Relating  your  product  to  customer's  needs 

3.  Qualifying  and  prospecting 

4.  Planning  and  presentation 

5.  Persuasive  techniques 

6.  Closing  techniques 

Managers 

1.  Basic  training  techniques 

2.  Basic  management  and  supervision 

3.  Human  relations  and  supervision 

4.  Accounting  overview  and  budgets 

5.  Techniques  of  interviewing  and  appraisal 

Mechanical 

1.  Welding  - Electric  - Acetylene  - Heli-arc 

a.  Basic  fundamentals 

b.  Intermediate 

c.  Advanced 


2.  Basic  metallurgy 

3.  Kinds  and  uses  of  measuring  instruments 

4.  Blueprint  and  specification  interpretation 

5.  Sheet  metal  working 

a.  Basic  fundamentals 

b.  Intermediate  - advanced 

6.  Layout  and  design 

7.  Mechanical  physics 

8.  Plane  geometry 

9.  Electrical  circuiting 

a.  Fundamentals 

b.  Advanced 

10.  Carburetor  and  Ignition 

11.  Automotive  chassis  maintenance 

12.  Automatic  transmissions  and  differentials 

13.  Refrigeration 

a.  Principles 

b.  Shop  I^actice 

14.  Internal  combustion  engines 

a.  Principles 

b.  Shop  Practice 
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Major  Classification 


Opening  Remarks:  I'm . I represent  Temple  University's 

Educational  Research  Bureau.  The  local  community  has  asked  Temple  to 
determine  from  the  employers  th<='  need  for  a special  facility  to  train  people 
for  jobs  in  businesses  like  yours.  We  wish  to  find  out  from  you  your  feelings 
about  the  need  for  such  a facility  and  how  well  qualified  you  think  applicants 
are  who  come  to  you  for  jobs. 


Name: 


Address: 


1.  Typeof  business . Wholesale Retail Service 

\i\^at  kinds  of  jobs  exist  in  DE  within  your  organization? 


2.  How  many  employees  have  you  at  present?  Full-time Part-time 

How  many  work:  evenings weekends afternoons 

3.  How  many  hours  do  your  people  work?  Full-time Part-time 

Evenings Afternoons Weekends 

4.  In  what  positions  do  you  have  the  greatest  turnover?  a. 

b. c.  ’ 

b*  For  what  positions  do  you  have  the  most  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  people? 
b.  c. 


d.  

6.  Do  you  feel  that  you  will  need  to  hire  people  for  your  organization  in  the  next 

year?  Yes No Unceriain . If  yes,  how  many? 

What  kinds  of  jobs?  a.  b.  c. 


7.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  employees  for  your  organization  have  previous 

experience  or  would  you  rather  train  them  yourself?  Previous  experience 
— Train  yourself 

8.  How  much  training  is  required  for  this?  (refer  to  jobs  in  question  6 above  in 

order  listed),  a.  hours,  b. hours. 

c. hours 

9.  What  kinds  of  training  do  you  presently  do? 


What  is  the  average  length  of  time  the  employee  works  for  you  before  you 
feel  he  can  operate  with  minimal  supervision?  

In  what  job  do  people  normally  start  in  the  organization?  


Through  what  jobs  does  the  employee  progress  to  get  ahead? 

b. c.  

(Where  a,  b,  c,  are  ranks  from  poorest  to  best  position). 

Would  you  be  interested  in  having  a program  in  the  local  schools  to  provide 
prospective  employees  with  the  skills  you  require?  Yes  No 

Uncertain 


Would  you  be  willing  to  give  these  people  some  experience  in  your  organiza- 
tion while  they  are  learning?  Yes No  Qualified: 

Explain  


Would  you  want  these  people:  mornings afternoons 

weekends a few  full  days  a week ? 


evenings 


Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  time! 
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8.  Do  you  prefer  that  your  employees  have  previous  experience?  Yes 

No Doesn't  Matter 

9.  Do  you  presently  have  a training  program?  Yes No If  yes, 

do  you  use  on  the  job classroom ? 

10.  In  what  jobs  do  most  of  your  people  start  in  the  organization?  a.-  

b.  c.  

11.  Would  you  be  interested  in  having  a program  in  the  local  schools  to  provide 

prospective  employees  with  the  skills  you  require?  Yes No 

Uncertain 

12.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  these  people  some  experience  while  they  are 

learning?  Yes No  Uncertain 

13.  When  would  you  best  be  able  to  use  these  trainees?  Mornings 

Afternoons Evenings Weekends a few  full  days  a week 

14.  Would  you  be  interested  in  a program  offered  by  the  local  schools  to  further 

train  your  present  employees  ? Yes No Uncertain 
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8.  Do  you  prefer  that  your  employees  have  previous  experience?  Yes 

No Doesn't  Matter 

9.  Do  you  presently  have  a training  program?  Yes No If  yes, 

do  you  use  on  the  job classroom ? 

10.  In  what  jobs  do  most  of  your  people  start  in  the  organization?  a.-  

b.  c.  

11.  Would  you  be  interested  in  having  a program  in  the  local  schools  to  provide 

prospective  employees  with  the  skills  you  require?  Yes No 

Uncertain 

12.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  these  people  some  experience  while  they  are 

learning?  Yes No  Uncertain 

13.  When  would  you  best  be  able  to  use  these  trainees?  Mornings 

Afternoons Evenings Weekends a few  full  days  a week 

14.  Would  you  be  interested  in  a program  offered  by  the  local  schools  to  further 

train  your  present  employees  ? Yes No Uncertain 


mamam. 


EXHIBIT  F 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA,  19122 


f-DCCATtONALiERVlCE  Bt  REM 


August,  1965 


Dear  Sir: 
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The  research  facilities  at  Temple  University's  Educational  Service  Bureau 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  Lover  Bucks  County  School  System  to  undertake 
the  task  of  determining  the  need  for  vocational  education  in  distributive 
occupations  in  your  area.  The  purpose  of  this  resecTch  is  to  measure  the 
interests  of  the  community  in  such  a program  so  that  a thorough  curriculum 
may  be  designed  to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  business  community. 
As  part  of  our  project  we  have  enclosed  a three-to-five  minute  questionnaire 
which  we  are  asking  you  to  complete  and  return. 


It  is  hoped  that  from  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  by  business 
organizations  a comprehensive  training  program  will  be  forthcoming  that  will 
adequately  train  the  youth  of  your  area  in  the  skills  necessary  to  enter  the  labor 
market  fully  qualified  for  employment.  It  can  also  offer  you,  by  your  participa- 
tion  in  our  simyey,  an  opportunity  to  select  employees  with  higher  qualifications 
and  the  i^ssibility  of  lower  training  costs  and  reduced  turnover.  The  proqram 
can  provide  a real  service  to  you  and  your  community. 


BUT,  WE  NEED  YOUR  HELPl  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
questionnaire  (taking  a few  minutes  of  your  time)  and  return  it 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 


complete  this 
in  the  self- 


You  will  notice  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire  that  there  are  questions 
regarding  participation  in  the  proposed  program.  These  are  questions  regard- 
ing your  interest  and  in  no  way  obligate  you.  ^ 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  H.  Jenkins 

Asst,  to  Norman  L Gekoski,  Ph.  D. 

PHJ:mls 


APPENDIX 


Exhibits  A to  F 

(for  Chapter  V) 

Exhibit  G 

(for  Chapter  III) 
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EXfflBIT  A 

Distributive  Education  Questionnaire 

This  questionimre  is  part  of  a research  program  to  determine  the  interest  in  an 
adult  program  in  listributive  Education  in  your  school  district.  The  return  by  you  of 
the  completed  questionnaire  makes  a valuable  contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
program  of  significant  value  to  the  whole  community.  However,  the  completion  of 
this  questionnaire  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  enroll  in  a program. 

Your  cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

1.  Are  you  presently  employed  part-time?  Yes  No  Afternoon 

Evening Weekends 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 

3.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  presently  doing  ? 

4.  If  you  do  not  have  a part-time  job,  would  you  like  to  have  one?  Yes 

No Undecided 

5.  What  kind  of  part-time  work  do  you  think  you  would  like? 

6.  How  much  formal  education  do  you  have  at  present?  10  years 

11  years 12  years 

7.  Would  you  like  an  opportunity  for  further  education  for  a specific  kind  of  job? 

Yes No Undecided 

8.  How  much  time  are  you  willing  to  invest  in  further  training?  1 night/wk 

2 nights/wk more  than  2 night/wk  full-time  dav  orooram 

aher ^ ^ 

9.  Do  you  have  a particular  kind  of  job  in  mind  after  graduation?  Yes 

No H yes,  do  you  know  the  skills  and  requirements  of  the  job?  Yes 

No Do  you  have  the  skills  necessary?  Yes No ’ 

10.  Comments.  (Indicate  any  comments  or  question  you  have  relative  to  making  an 
occupational  choice;  e.  g.  add  any  occupations  in  which  you  have  particular 
interest,  etc. ) 


Of  the  jobs  listed  below  choose  four  (4)  and  indicate  your  order  of  preference  (place 
a (1)  before  the  job  you  like  most,  etc. ) 

Would  you  be  interested  in  becomming  trained  in: 

Retail  selling  (selling  directly  to  the  consumer) 

Wholesale  selling  (selling  to  a middle  man  or  manufacturer) 

Service  sales  (selling  a service  rather  than  a product) 

Operating  a service  facility  (service  station,  rapair  shop,  etc. ) 

Warehousing  (learning  the  operation  of  storage  and  handling  of  perishable  and 

non-perishable  goods) 

Recreation  management  (theatrical  agency,  country  club,  bowling  alley, 

hotel  management) 

Credit  (the  operation  of  loan  and  finance  agencies) 

Credit  (the  operation  of  credit  in  retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  companies) 

Advertising  (both  indoor  and  outdoor) 

News  circulation  (distribution  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications) 

Insurance  (life,  casualty,  fire,  title  insurance) 

Real  estate  (sales,  development,  etc. ) 

Display  (either  interior  or  exterior) 

News  composition  (layout,  design,  etc. ) 

Transportation  (forwarding,  dispatching,  routing  of  shipments  by  air,  truck, 

rail  or  sea) 

Purchasing  agent  (buyer  for  retailers,  wholesalers,  or  manufacturing  conpanies) 

Food  handling  (the  distribution  of  perishable  food  stuffs  in  the  retail  and 

wholesale  market) 

Name:  

Last  First  Middle 

Address:  

Street  City 

Age:  Sex:  Male Female 


EXfflBIT  B 


Distributive  Education  Q.uestionnaire 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a research  program  to  determine  the  interest 
in  an  adult  program  in  Distributive  Education  in  your  school  district.  The  return 
by  you  of  the  completed  questionnaire  makes  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
development  of  a program  of  significant  value  to  the  whole  community.  However 
the  completion  of  this  questionnaire  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  enroll  in  a program. 

Your  cooperation  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

1.  a.  Are  you  presently  employed?  Day Evening  Part-time 

Full-time 

b.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 

2.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  presently  doing? 


3.  Are  the  rewards  of  your  job  based  on  educational  achievement  for  which  you 

have  not  prepared?  Yes No Don't  know 

4.  How  well  prep^ed  are  you  for  your  present  position*?  Very  well 

Adequately  Poorly ‘ 

5.  Would  you  like  an  opportunity  for  further  education*?  Yes  No 

Undecided ‘ 

6.  How  much  formal  education  have  you  at  present?  9-10  years 

11-12  years  More  

7.  How  much  time  are  you  willing  to  invest  in  further  training?  1 nighVweek 

2 nights/wk.  more  than  2 nights/wk. 

full-time  day  program  aher  “ 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to: 

a.  have  further  training  in  your  present  job?  Yes No Undecided 

b.  seek  a job  in  a new  field?  Yes No Undecided 

9.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  skills  and  requirements  of  your  present 

( prospective  ) employer?  Yes No 

0.  Comments.  (Indicate  any  comments  or  questions  you  have  relati\;e  to  making 
an  occupational  choice;  e.  g. , add  any  occupations  in  which  you  have 
particular  interest,  etc. 
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^ the  jobs  listed  below  choose  four  (4)  and  indicate  your  order  of 
Place  a (1)  before  the  job  you  like  most,  etc. 


preference. 


Would  you  be  interested  in  becoming  trained  in: 


Retail  selling  (selling  directly  to  the  consumer) 

Wholesale  selling  (selling  to  a middle-maii  or  manufacturer) 
Service  sales  (selling  a service  rather  than  a product) 

Operating  a service  facility  (service  station,  repair  shop,  etc. ) 


W^ehousing  (learning  the  operd;  ion  of  storage  and  handling  of  perishable 
and  non-perishable  goods)  ^ f 


Recreation  management  (theatrical  agency,  country  club 
hotel  management)  ’ 


bowling  alley. 


Credit  (the  operation  of  loan  and  finance  agencies) 

“‘i  manufacturing 

AdvortisiiiQ*  (both  indoor  and  outdoor) 

News  circulation  (distribution  of  daUy,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications) 
Insurance  (life,  casualty,  fire,  title  insurance) 

Real  estate  (sales,  development,  etc. ) 

Display  (either  interior  or  exterior) 

News  composition  aayout,  design,  etc. ) 

by  air, 

(buyer  for  retailers,  wholesalers,  or  manufacturing 
SeSSket)  ^ in  the  retail  and 


Name: 

Address: 
Age: 


Last 


First 


Middle 


Street 

_ Sex:  Male 


City 

Female 


O 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA,  19122 


tDl’CATlOSAL  SERVICE  BL'REAL 


June,  1965 


Dear  Former  Student: 

The  Educational  Service  Bureau  of  Temple  University  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  Lower  Bucks  County  school  systems  to  determine 
the  interest  in  a post-high  school  program  for  young  adults  in 
Distributive  Education.  The  purpose  of  such  a program  would  be  to 
train  interested  people  for  jobs  in  all  aspects  of  the  distribution  of  goods, 
service  occupations,  and  the  management  of  small  businesses. 


In  an  effort  to  determine  accurately  what  interest  exists  in  such  a 
program,  we  are  turning  to  you  for  help.  Since  this  program  can  affect 
you  and  your  friends,  we  are  asking  you  to  complete  the  enclosed  form 
and  return  it  to  us  by  return  mail.  From  your  response  we  can  determine 
the  kinds  of  problems  you  are  facing  in  your  job,  the  aspirations  you  have, 
and  hopefully  offer  you  a program  which  will  best  serve  your  needs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  completion  of  the  questionnaire  in  no  way  requires  you 
to  participate  in  any  program)  this  will  be  purely  voluntary. 


We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  with  our  research  and 
your  interest  in  the  educational  facilities  of  your  community. 

Sincerely, 


Norman  I.  Geknski,  Ph.  D. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  ORGANIZATION  CHART 
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INTRODUCTION 


u1l"e^s\"y'Ld^n"n^\Tsfa"r 

Illinois  Association  of  Vocational  Al^cuW^achejf 

adIJLte  tfmLrthri^JreIsing''ieef  vocational  agriculture°was 

tKe  oeoup...  .np^LSs^":  SrL'"  SijflnX”'. 

were  emerging  or  becomine  of  IncreftsiL  c agricuiture 

Interested^n  prepaJl^rfo^  t^r  "onrural  youth  were 

in  .splcultura,  „hsphef  „p  „„p  ““ 

Ednop“»  So“L'L““?p^“‘ “U”«l»  Agpic„U„P.l 
curriculum  iiovattms^i^?h^t°^ 

outside  research  troup  would  serve  «<.  research  group.  This 

collectors  and  evaluators.  instruction  analyst  consultants,  data 

the  dSoi’of'tte  n»”hU?  o1  wL°”lf  Pt«fn»n«r  Phlppp  a„d  later  under 
Pilot  center,  were  apJrovS  Education.  Palph  Guthrie,  four 

ProJe«'„:a^:.“d::cltL’J“”°':  ““'«ll<»  Currlculn.  Reae.rch 

would  (1)  InprovB  agricultural  Bdocatlon^f^rf  •*'*“^‘“”1  education  that 
and  (2)  provide  agrLuU^al  educaWoi  ur  T”  ^■'■>*^“'1''*  f«™ore 
faming  In  which  LwleS  Lf “giff nfat  than 
for  successful  emplovnent  The  ntlni-  ^ cultural  subjects  are  necessary 
atratlon  centernnnS'nof  co^Jh  tiaveloped  as  denoS- 

l^:LL'rc\rrK^J^“ra::i“^‘ 

=hif„?o1re£~ 

developed  in  the  pilot  centers.  ^ successful  curriculum  practices 
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2.  Businessmen  in  the  community  must  be  involved  in  planning  and  developing 
a course  involving  placement-employment. 

3.  An  agricultural  advisory  council  including  members  from  nonfarm  agri- 
culturally oriented  businesses  needs  to  be  in  operation  before  a change 
in  courses  is  initiated. 

4.  A step-by-step  procedure  is  needed  in  developing  agricultural  experience 
programs  involving  placement. 

5.  Classroom  instruction  concerning  agricultural  businesses  and  industries 
must  be  accompanied  by  related  activities  in  agricultural  experience 
programs,  if  it  is  to  be  most  effective. 

6.  Classroom  instruction  in  nonfarm  oriented  courses  in  agriculture  must 
emphasize  the  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture  which  the  pupils 
placed  in  agricultural  business  need  to  perform  and  to  understand 
their  work. 

7.  Teachers  and  others  need  to  develop  lesson  planning  guides  and  reference 
material  guides  related  to  agricultural  businesses  and  industries. 

8.  Pupils  who  enroll  in  agricultural  occupations  courses  or  agricultural 
business  courses  need  a background  of  basic  instruction  in  agriculture. 

9.  A good  community-wide  public  relations  program  is  needed  with  as  much 
*'face-to-face”  contact  as  possible. 

10.  Teacher  enthusiasm  and  advance  planning  are  essential  ingredients  in  the 
success  of  new  programs . 

11.  Teachers  must  assume  responsibility  for  developing  pupil  agricultural 
experience  programs  in  agricultural  firms  by; 

a.  knowing  the  opportunities 

b.  knowing  the  pupils 

c.  contacting  potential  employers  and  placing  pupils 

d.  helping  develop  training  program  outlines 

e.  helping  develop  training  agreements 

f.  coordinating  and  evaluating  experience  programs 

12.  Agricultural  mechanics  courses  should  emphasize  the  applied  aspects  of 
mechanics,  including  both  theory  and  practice,  and  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  both  present  and  prospective  farmers  and  present  and 
prospective  workers  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses. 

13.  Time,  a difficult  thing  to  find  in  a teacher’s  busy  day,  is  essential  in 
the  operation  of  vocational  agriculture  programs  designed  to  serve  both 
production  agriculture  workers  and  workers  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
businesses. 

14.  Traditional  teacher  activities  need  to  be  evaluated  and  nonessential 
activities  eliminated. 
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15.  Resource  persons  can  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  about  agricultural 
occupations. 

16.  Well-planned  field  trips  can  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  about 
agricultural  occupations. 

17.  Pupils  in  an  agricultural  business  course  should  obtain  experiences  in 
agricultural  firms  through  the  study  of  the  firms,  observation  of  work 
performed,  and  placement  for  experience. 

18.  A substantial  core  of  instruction  regarding  technical  agriculture  needs 
to  be  included  in  courses  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  employment  in 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses  and  services. 

19.  A unit  of  instruction  regarding  agricultural  occupations  needs  to  be 
included  in  agricultural  business  courses. 

20.  On-the-job  instruction  and  supervision  need  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  a 
highly  important  ingredient  of  a successful  agricultural  busines.  course. 

21.  The  summer  work  of  teachers  is  extremely  important  when  placement- 
employment  programs  are  conducted. 

22.  A core  of  experiences  in  both  agriculture  and  the  operation  of  agricultural 
firms  needs  to  be  included  in  an  agricultural  business  course. 

23.  Guidance  counselors  need  much  instruction  relating  to  the  broadened 
objectives  of  vocational  agriculture. 

24.  Systematic  efforts  must  be  initiated  to  change  the  production  agriculture 
image  of  vocational  agriculture.  These  efforts  need  to  be  focused  on  the 
faculty,  all  elementary  and  high  school  pupils,  parents,  businessmen,  and 
the  total  community. 

25.  Businessmen  and  others  providing  placement-training  stations  need 
systematic  instruction  regarding  their  responsibilities  in  the  program. 

26.  Detailed  placement-training  programs  need  to  be  developed  for  each  pupil 
placed.  These  programs  should  be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  employer, 
pupil,  parents  and  teacher  of  agriculture.  Periodic  evaluations  should  be 
conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  placement-training  program  is 
being  followed.  Pxevisions  in  a placement-training  program  are  often 
necessary  after  such  evaluations. 

27.  Placement-training  programs  need  to  stress  "education-through-work 
experience"  and  not  just  "work  experience." 

28.  Titles  of  agriculture  courses  often  need  to  be  changed  to  capture  the 
attention  of  prospective  pupils  and  the  public,  and  to  alter  the 
production-centered  image  of  vocational  agriculture. 

29.  leachers'  of  agriculture  providing  placement-training  programs  must  learn 
the  legal  regulations  involved. 
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30.  Teachers  of  agriculture  placing  pupils  for  training  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  placing  pupils  in  jobs.  They  cannot  delegate  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  pupils. 

31.  Teachers  of  agriculture  have  the  competence  in  technical  agriculture,  or 
can  acquire  it  with  little  difficulty,  for  offering  instruction  designed 
to  prepare  persons  for  nonfarm  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skill 
in  agricultural  subjects. 

32.  Teachers  of  agriculture  who  attempt  to  prepare  persons  for  gainful 
employment  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  often  need  to  learn  more 
about  the  operation  of  these  businesses,  employer-employee  relationships, 
and  salesmanship.  However,  since  they  have  had  basic  education  at  the 
university  level  in  psychology,  economics,  accounting,  and  human  rela- 
tions, they  can  often  develop  competence  in  these  areas  by  self-directed 
study  of  the  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  in  their  communities. 

33.  Records,  both  teacher  and  pupil,  need  to  be  emphasized  in  placement 
training  programs. 

34.  Opportunities  for  jobs  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  exist 
and  girls  can  be  placed  in  training  stations  in  jobs  that  are  agriculturally 
oriented . 

35.  Good,  enthusiastic  teaching  is  all  important  In  new  programs  designed  to 
implement  the  broadening  objectives  of  vocational  agriculture  resulting 
from  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  teaching  must  be  syste- 
matic and  carefully  planned.  The  content  must  be  solid.  Pupils  in  a new 
course  in  agriculture  such  as  agricultural  business  want  to  be  taught  in 
a systematic  manner  the  technical  agriculture  they  need  in  their 
placement-training  programs,  plus  the  other  technical  agriculture  they 
will  need  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agriculture.  If  they  do  not  receive  inotruction  of  this  type, 
they  soon  stait  advising  younger  pupils  to  avoid  enrollment  in  the  course 
in  following  years. 

The  rest  of  this  report  summarizes  the  results  ana  findings  of  the  Project 

in  its  second  year  of  operation,  1965-66. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PILOT  PROGRAMS 


Cissna  Park  High  School,  Clssna  Park,  Illinois 


Setting.  The  Cissna  Park  High  School  is  located  in  Cissna  Park,  Illinois, 
a rural  village  in  east  central  Illinois  with  a population  of  approximately  800 
persons.  The  Cissna  Park  High  School  enrollment  for  1965-66  was  slightly  over 
200  students.  Courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  business  education 
as  well  as  general  education  and  college-preparatory  courses  are  included  in 
the  school  curriculum, 

Staff.  High  school  staff  members  actively  involved  in  the  pilot  program 
at  Cissna  Park  were: 


Mr.  Charles  Watson,  Superintendent 
Mr.  Harold  Nelson,  Guidance  Counselor 
Mr.  Rcland  Meyer,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Donald  Whitten,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Descrintion  of  vocational  agriculture  program.  Six  high  school  vocational 
cours^  w^^d^ted  during  the  1965-66  school  year.  The  titles  of  these 
cour-jes  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  course  were  as  follows: 

Course 

Basic  agriculture  (freshmen) 

Agricultural  science  (sophomores) 

Agricultural  construction  and  electricity  (juniors) 

Farm  operations  (juniors) 

Agricultural  power  and  machinery  (seniors) 

Agricultural  business  (seniors) 

^ Total 

The  total  enrollment  of  70  students  iu  the  six  high  school  courses 
'represents  an  increase  of  one  over  the  1964-65  enrollment  in  seven  courses 

The  teachers'  schedules  included  the  following  activities: 

Mr.  Whitten 


Free 

Agricultural  power  and  machinery 
Shop  maintenance 


Agricultural  experience  programs 
Basic  agriculture 
Home  room 

The  pilot  program  at  uissna  rarx  mgu  School  was  focused  on  the  ten  senior 
students  enrolled  in  the  course.  Agricultural  Business.  This  course  was 


Period  Mr.  Meyer 

1 Farm  operations 

2 Study  hall 

3 Free 

Lunch 

5 Agricultural  science 

6 Agricultural  business 

7 Agricultural  experience  programs 


Enrollment 

13 

16 

13 

8 

10 

10 

70 
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designed  to  provide  senior  students  with  an  opportunity  to  receive  classroom 
and  on-the-job  experiences  that  would  prepare  them  for  employment  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  a knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Placement-employment  programs.  Each  student  enrolled  in  the  agricultural 
business  course  was  required  to  participate  in  a placement-employment  program. 
The  agricultural  business  course  was  operated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Option  II. 1 

Advisory  council*  The  agricultural  advisory  counci 1 , organized  during 
the  past  year,  had  a subcommittee  on  agricultural  business  programs.  The 
advisory  council  consisted  of  nine  farmers  and  three  businessmen.  The  sub- 
committee included  three  additional  agricultural  businessmen.  In  addition  to 
the  advisory  council  activities,  a meeting  of  businessmen-employers  was  held 
on  December  15,  1965  to  attempt  to  secure  additional  training  stations  for 
students. 

Characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  pilot  program , Data  regarding 
the  background,  experiences,  and  scholastic  achievement  of  the  ten  students 
enrolled  in  Agricultural  Business  at  Cissna  Park  High  School  are  presented 
in  the  following  outline: 


Student 

Years  in 

vocational  Percentile 

agriculture  rank  in  class 

Training  station 

1 

4 

30 

Dairy  equipment  company 

9 

3 

4 

4 

15 

Farming  program 

1 

33 

Farming  program 

4 

9 

Farm  equipment  dealer 

5 

2 

18 

Bulk  gasoline  delivery  i; 

6 

4 

50 

rural  area 

Gasoline  service  station 

7 

1 

88 

for  farmers 
Grocery  store 

8 

3 

6 

Onarga  nursery 

9 

4 

27 

Onarga  nursery 

10 

4 

71 

Farm  equipment  dealer 

East 

Richland  High  School, 

Olney,  Illinois 

Setting 

. East  Richland  High  School  is 

located  in  Olnev,  Illinois; 

county  seat  of  Richland  County  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Illinois.  Olney 
has  a population  of  slightly  less  than  9,000.  Ihe  East  Richland  Community 
Unit  District  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  tlie  county.  The  East 
Richland  High  School  enrollment  for  1965-66  was  1,032  students.  'Vocational 
education  courses  in  business  education  (including  cooperative  distributive 


Option  II  plan  leaves  the  time  requirements  for  the  employment- 
placement  of  students  up  to  the  local  school. 
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education),  home  economics,  and  agriculture  are  offered.  Machine  shop 
automotive  shop,  drafting  and  industrial  arts  courses  are  also  offered! 

A complete  offering  of  general  and  college-preparatory  courses  are  included 
in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  at  Olney  Community  College  is  being  broadened  to  include 
courses  other  than  college-transfer  courses.  The  Olney  Community  College 
enrollment  is  approximately  300  full-time  student  equivalents.  Wabash  Valley 
College,  an  institution  offering  post-high  school  vocational  education  in 
agriculture,  is  within  easy  commuting  distance. 

Itaff.  High  school  staff  members  involved  in  the  pilot  program  at  Olney 
were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Leslie  Purdy,  Superintendent 

Mr.  Lee  Shafer,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr.  George  Rumsey,  Principal 

Mr.  Robert  Green,  Guidance  Counsellor 

Mr.  Bob  WTiittington , Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  William  Washburn,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

— — riptiqn  of  vocational  agriculture  program.  Ten  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  courses,  two  of  which  were  semester  courses,  were  conducted  at  the 
East  Richland  High  School  during  1963-66,  and  one  adult  course  in  welding  was 
conducted.  The  course  titles  and  high  school  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the 
-..965-66  sch'^ol  year  by  course  were  as  follows  :2 


Course  Enrollment 


Agriculture  I (for  nonfarm  oriented  upperclassmen)  12 

Agriculture  I (freshmen  with  limited  future  opportunity 
in  farming) 

Agriculture  I (freshmen  with  opportunities  to  farm)  14 

Agriculture  II  (pupils  with  limited  future  opportunities 

in  farming)  iq 


Agriculture  II  (farm) 

Agricultural  mechanics  I g 

Agricultural  mechanics  II  g 

Agriculture  III  Farm  operations 

Agriculture  III  Farm  operations  ^3 

Agriculture  IV  Advanced  farm  management  13 

Total  12  V 

All  courses  were  production  agriculture  oriented  except  the  agricultural 
mechanics  courses. 

During  the  past  two  years  a deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain 
a dual-track  program  in  agricultural  education.  The  pupils  were  grouped  on 
the  basis  of  background  (supervised  farming  program  potential)  and,  on  the 
basis  of  occupational  interest  (farm  or  nonfarm  agricultural  occupations). 


2 

Four  students  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  year. 
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During  1964-65,  the  "new  course"  was  Agricultural  Occupations.  This  year  the 
new  course  was  Agricultural  Mechanics.  Enrollment  was  insufficient  to  offer 
the  agricultural  occupation  course  during  1965-66.  Pupils  in  the  agricultural 
mechanics  course  had  placement-employment  programs. 

Three  sections  of  Agriculture  I and  two  sections  of  Agriculture  II  were 
offered.  Five  sections  of  agriculture  were  available  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Three  of  these  sections  were  agriculture  for  farming  and  the  other  two  were 
advanced  agricultural  mechanics  courses.  A few  students  having  placement- 
employment  programs  were  in  each  of  the  agricultural  mechanics  courses. 
Students  in  the  agricultural  mechanics  courses  changed  instructors  at  midyear; 
however,  the  same  teacher  continued  to  supervise  a student’s  agricultural 
experience  program  throughout  the  year. 

Placement -employment  programs . Eight  pupils  enrolled  in  the  agricultural 
mechanics  classes  carried  out  placement-employment  experience  programs. 
Placement-employment  experiences  were  obtained  after  school  hours.  The  pupils 
kept  records  of  their  employment  experiences  in  the  French-Bray  record  book. 
Four  types  of  training  stations  were  used:  a feed  mill,  a greenhouse, 

specialized  commercial  farms,  and  a small  engine  repair  business. 

Advisory  council.  A citizens'  advisory  council  was  organized  during  the 
196A-65  school  year.  The  council  had  a membership  of  12,  seven  of  which  were 
farmers.  The  occupations  of  the  other  five  membt;rs  were:  (1)  SCS  conserva- 

tionist, (2)  PCA  fieldman,  (3)  owner  of  grain  company,  (A)  owner  of  machinery 
company,  and  (5)  a feedmill  owner. 

Characteristics  of  pupils  enrolled  in  courses  focusing  on  agriculti^al 
occupation  other  than  fanning.  Pupils  enrolled  in  the  program  were  mostly 
nonfann  boys  from  town  and  rural  areas  who  ranked  in  the  lower  quarter  of 
their  high  school  class.  They  were  about  evenly  divided  between  students  who 
had  followed  vocational  agriculture  since  they  were  freshmen  and  students  who 
enrolled  in  agriculture  specifically  for  the  agricultural  occupations  train- 
ing. Two  of  the  eight  students  were  juniors  and  the  remainder  were  seniors. 
Data  describing  the  students  enrolled  in  the  pilot  program  at  Olney  are 


presented  below. 
Student 

Residence 

Years  in 
vo-ag 

Percentile 
class  rank 

1 

Rural 

2 

20 

2 

Town 

3 

* 

3 

Town 

2 

29 

4 

Town 

A 

2A 

5 

Rural 

2 

25 

6 

Rural 

A 

8 

7 

Rural 

A 

25 

8 

Farm 

3 

* 

^Percentile  rank  not  available  for  the  two  juniors. 
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Elm_o  High  School.  St.  Elmo.  Illinois 


_Settin£.  The  St.  Elmo  High  School  is  located  at  St.  Elmo,  Illinois,  a 
rural  town  in  south  central  Illinois  with  a population  of  approximately  1,500 
persons.  The  St.  Elmo  High  School  enrollment  for  1965-66  was  400  students. 
Courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  business  education,  and  industrial 
arts  as  well  as  general  education  and  college-preparatory  courses  were 
included  in  the  school  curriculum. 

St£f^.  High  school  staff  members  actively  involved  in  the  pilot  program 
at  St.  Elmo  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  James  Smith,  Superintendent 
Mr.  John  Griffin,  Principal 
Mr.  Jack  Fowler,  Guidance  Counselor 
Mr.  Richard  Lowe,  Agriculture  Teacher 

Description  of  vocational  agriculture  program.  Four  high  school  voca- 
tional agriculture  courses  and  one  adult  education  course  were  conducted  at 
St.  Elmo  High  School  during  1965-66.  The  titles  of  these  courses  and  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  course  were  as  follows: 


Cojirse  Enrollment 


Agriculture  I Production  agriculture  25 
Agriculture  II  Production  agriculture  ]^3 
Agriculture  III  Production  agriculture  n 
Agriculture  IV  Cooperative  agricultural  business^  10 
Swine  and  beef  production  (adult) 


iQc:;  Enrollment  in  the  four  high  school  vocational  agriculture  courses  in 
1965  66  was  59,  an  increase  of  sixteen  over  the  1964-65  enrollment.  Agricul- 
ture I,  II,  and  III  included  instruction  in  agricultural  mechanics  as  well  as 
instruction  in  crops,  soils,  livestock,  farm  management,  and  other  areas  of 
production  agriculture.  All  seniors  who  enrolled  in  Agriculture  IV,  Coopera- 
tive Agriculture  Business,  participated  in  a placement-employment  program  on 
a farm  or  in  an  agricultural  nonfarm  business. 

The  agriculture  teacaer's  schedule  included  the  following  instructional 
activities : 


Period  1 
Period  2 
Period  3 
Period  4 
Period  5 
Period  b 


Agriculture  III 
Agriculture  III 
A^ricuJture  I 
Lunch 

Agriculture  II 
Agriculture  II 


3^ 

Cooperative  programs  are  vocational  programs  which  require  students  to 
secure  at  least  15  hours  of  employment  experience  per  week.  Half  of  these 
hours  shall  be  released • time  from  school. 
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TABLE  11 
Class  of  1963 
Interest  in  Training 


Job  Title 

Recreation  Management 

1st 

11 

Percentaae  of  Samnlfi 
Rank  Order  of  Selection 
2nd  3rd 

11  16 

4th 

5 

Purchasing  Agent 

10 

9 

6 

11 

Advertising 

11 

6 

13 

10 

Operating  a Service  Facility 

12 

4 

6 

3 

Display  (Interior  and  exterior) 

6 

10 

8 

6 

Transportation 

8 

6 

6 

11 

Retail  Selling 

6 

6 

2 

4 

Service  Sales 

4 

6 

5 

3 

Insurance 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Credit  (agency) 

5 

2 

4 

3 

Real  Estate 

3 

5 

4 

8 

Food  Handling 

4 

3 

0 

2 

Wholesale  Selling 

O 

KJ 

4 

5 

3 

News  Composition 

2 

n 

D 

5 

4 

Credit  (company) 

1 

6 

3 

2 

Warehousing 

1 

o 

0 

3 

5 

News  Circulation 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 


Period  7 Cooperative  Agriculture  Business 

Period  8 Supervision 

Period  9 Supervision 

The  pilot  program  at  St,  Elmo  High  School  was  focused  on  Agriculture  IV, 
Cooperative  Agriculture  Business.  This  course  differed  significantly  in 
content  and  in  the  nature  of  the  experience  programs  of  pupils  from  other 
agriculture  courses  offered  at  St.  Elmo  and  from  production  agriculture 
courses  commonly  offered  in  most  Illinois  high  schools. 

Pj,acement-employment  programs . Each  pupil  enrolled  in  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Business  at  St.  Elmo  was  required  to  participate  in  a cooperative 
placement  program,  Eight  seniors  were  placed  on  farms  and  two  students  were 
placed  in  nonfarm  businesses  (grain  elevator  and  machinery  company) . 

All  students  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  were  required 
to  keep  records  of  their  employment  experiences  in  the  record  book  entitled, 
Rg.cords  of  Supervised  Occupational  Experience  and  Training  in  Vocational 
Agriculture* 

Ady^isory  council.  Ten  men  served  on  the  St.  Elmo  Vocational  Agriculture 
Advisory  Council  in  1965-66.  Six  members  were  farmers  and  four  members  were 
employed  in  local  businesses.  The  advisory  council  met  once  during  the  year 
with  employers  who  had  pupils  placed  in  their  businesses  and  school  admini- 
strators. The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  review  the  pilot  program  and 
suggest  changes  that  might  be  made. 

Characteristics  of  pupils  enrolled  in  pilot  program.  Data  regarding  the 
background,  experiences,  and  scholastic  achievement  of  the  ten  pupils  enrolled 
in  Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  at  St.  Elmo  Hig"’  School  are  presented 
below. 


Years  in 

vocational 

Percentile 

Student 

agriculture 

class  rank 

Training  station 

1 

4 

5 

Grain  elevator 

2 

4 

12 

Farm 

3 

4 

23 

Grain  elevator 

4 

3 

23 

Farm 

5 

3 

’’S 

Machinery  dealer 

6 

4 

27 

Farm 

7 

3 

36 

Farm 

8 

4 

36 

Farm 

9 

4 

47 

Farm 

10 

4 

52 

Farm 

From  these  data  one  can  observe  that  practically  all  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  course  at  St.  Elmo  have  taken  four 
years  of  vocational  agriculture.  All  but  one  of  the  students  ranked  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  senior  class.  Half  of  the  pupils  ranked  in  the  lowest  quarter 
of  the  senior  class. 
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Woodstock  High  School.  Woodstock.  Illinois 


Setting.  Woodstock  High  School,  Community  High  District  152,  is  located 
in  northetn  Illinois,  McHenry  County.  Woodstock,  with  a population  of 
approximately  9,000,  is  in  a rich  fanning  area  which  supports  many  agricul- 
turally oriented  businesses.  The  population  of  the  area  is  increasing.  The 
Woodstock  area  is  becoming  a part  of  the  greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Woodstock  has  received  the  "All  American  City"  award  which  is  an  indication 
of  its  progressive  orientation.  Farming  and  agriculture  businesses  serving 
farming  are  very  important  and  will  continue  to  be  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  Woodstock  community. 

Enrollment  in  the  high  school  in  1965-66  was  approximately  1,200. 
Approximately  100  of  these  students  lived  on  farms,  and  many  additional 
students  came  from  homes  where  the  family  heads  were  employed  in  occupations 
requiring  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture. 

In  recent  years,  the  curriculum  in  the  Woodstock  High  School  has  been 
oriented  toward  the  academic  subjects.  However,  prior  to  the  late  1950's  the 
school  anticipated  a larger  vocational  enrollment  and  constructed  facilities 
for  a two-man  department  in  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition,  the 
curriculum  was  broadening  and  now  includes  courses  in  the  practical  arts  and 
vocational  areas.  Programs  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
business,  and  diversified  occupations  were  provided  in  1965-66. 

The  Woodstock  High  School  had  a professional  staff  of  53  in  1965-66.  The 
staff  members  actively  involved  in  the  project  were: 

Mr.  L.  C.  Shoberg,  Superintendent 

Mr.  A.  C.  Drummond,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr.  L.  L.  Knott,  Principal 

Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  Director  of  Guidance 

Mr.  George  Forgey,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  William  Pictor,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Vocational  agriculture  program  prior  to  1964-65.  Prior  to  1964-65,  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  was  conducted  by  one  teacher  of  agriculture, 
and  all  the  courses  were  oriented  toward  production  agriculture  and  designed 
for  present  and  prospective  farmers.  The  courses  emphasized  agricultural 
mechanics,  livestock,  and  crops.  In  recent  years,  emphasis  on  vegetable 
production  has  been  increased.  Until  1961,  three  high  school  courses  in 
vocational  agriculture  were  offered  each  year.  After  1961,  four  courses  in 
vocational  agriculture  were  offered.  They  were  Vocational  Agriculture  I, 
Vocational  Agriculture  II,  Vocational  Agriculture  III,  and  Vocational  Agri- 
culture IV.  The  enrollment  fluctuated  from  40-45  high  school  students. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  vocational  agriculture  courses,  a course 
for  adult  farmers  was  offered  each  year. 

Vocational  agriculture  program  for  1964-65.  In  1964-65,  the  Woodstock 
Agricultural  Department  added  a course  in  agricultural  business  to  the 
curriculum  in  vocational  agriculture.  The  agricultural  business  course  was 
designed  for  pupils  preparing  for  employment  in  occupations  other  than  farming 
which  involve  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  A total  of  18 
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pupils,  including  both  boys  and  girls,  were  enrolled  in  the  course.  Their 
supervised  agricultural  experience  programs  involved  placement  for  occupational 
experience  in  an  agriculturally  oriented  business  in  the  cuuiuiuuiLy . The  plan 
of  operation  enabled  students  to  obtain  their  supervised  occupational  experi- 
ences in  the  businesses  after  regular  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  and  during 
the  summer.  Most  pupils  in  the  course  continued  to  conduct  farming  programs 
as  a part  of  their  total  supervised  agricultural  experience  programs. 

During  1964-65,  the  vocational  agriculture  courses  designated  as  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV  were  designed  to  provide  (1)  basic  knowledge  and  skill  with,  plants 
and  animals  and  (2)  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  mechanics.  The  super- 
vised agricultural  experience  programs  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  four 
courses  Involved  plant  and  animal  projects  and  agricultural  mechanics  projects. 

An  additional  teacher  of  agriculture  was  employed  for  the  1964-65  school 
year.  A total  of  67  high  school  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  five 
courses  offered  during  1964-65. 


Adult  education.  During  1964-65,  adult  education  courses  in  com 
production  and  dairy  production  were  offered. 


Vocational  agriculture  program  for  1965-66 . Six  courses  in  agriculture 
were  offered  high  school  boys  and  girls  during  1965-66.  Courses  offered  and 
enrollments  in  each  were  as  follows: 


Course 


Enrollment 


Agricultural  science  10 

Basic  agriculture  22 

Advanced  agriculture  12 

Agricultural  power  and  machinery  16 

Agricultural  conservation  and  construction  13 

Agricultural  business  9 

Total  82 


The  course  in  agricultural  science  was  designed  as  an  introductory  and  orienta- 
tion course  for  boys  and  girls  with  no  prior  experience  or  instruction  in 
agriculture.  Pupils  with  an  interest  in  agriculture,  but  who  did  not  desire 
a four-year  program  of  instruction,  elected  agricultural  science  as  their 
first  course  which  leads  to  the  more  specialized  courses  at  the  junior-senior 
level  in  mechancis,  agricultural  business,  or  production  agriculture. 

Basic  agriculture  and  advanced  agriculture  were  designed  as  courses 
primarily  for  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  pupils.  The  courses  dealt  with  the  basic 
principles  of  crop  and  livest'^ck  production  and  an  introduction  to  agricultural 
mechanics.  Specialized  courses  in  agricultural  mechanics  were  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils  with  special  interests  and  aptitudes  in  mechanics  and 
engineering.  A specialized  course  in  farm  management  and  operation  will  be 
offered  in  alternate  years  beginning  in  1966-67.  All  specialized  courses. 
Including  the  agricultural  huaj-ness  course,  were  available  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Pupils  enrolled  in  each  course  conducted  a supervised  agricultural 
experience  program  appropriate  to  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  experience 
programs  previously  described,  school  laboratory  facilities  were  used  for 
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experience  programs  for  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  mechanics 
courses. 

Tlie  school  continued  in  1965-66  the  employment  of  two  teachers  of 
agriculture  to  conduct  the  program. 

Adult  education.  Adult  education  courses  in  soil  management  and  farm 
welding  were  offered  in  1965-66. 

Community  survey.  In  the  summer  of  1964  and  in  the  early  months  of  the 
first  semester  of  1964-65,  a survey  of  the  community  was  conducted  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  (1)  location  of  the  agricultural  businesses, 

(2)  number  of  people  employed  in  these  businesses  and  their  job  titles, 

(3)  location  of  possible  training  centers,  and  (4)  functions  of  the 
businesses.  Several  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  that  employed  persons 
who  must  have  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  subjects  were  identified. 

The  survey  was  essential  in  locating  and  developing  training  centers  and  in 
development  of  the  new  courses  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Agricultural  advisory  council . Woodstock  had  a nine-member  agricultural 
advisory  council  for  many  years.  In  1964-65,  this  advisory  council  was 
enlarged  to  12  members.  The  three  persons  added  were  businessmen  in  agri- 
culturally oriented  businesses.  These  three  members  also  serve  as  a sub- 
committee to  advise  regarding  the  operation  of  the  agricultural  business 


course. 
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CURRICUXUM  CONTENT  AND  TEACHING  AIDS 


The  teachers  of  vocational  agricultuie  who  participated  in  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research  Project  during  the  1964-65  and 
1965-66  school  years  were  encouraged  to  develop  courses  of  study,  to  select 
appropriate  aids,  and  to  use  teaching  methods  which  they  thought  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  their  pilot  courses.  The 
project  staff  provided  consultant  services  by  making  monthly  visits  to  each 
of  the  pilot  schools  and  by  conducting  a series  of  group  meetings  for  pilot 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel.  Since  the  pupils  enrolled  in  agri- 
cultural occupations  courses  at  th^  lOur  pilot  schools  were  preparing  for  a 
wide  range  of  agricultural  occupations,  no  attempt  was  made  to  require  pilot 
schools  to  follow  a prescribed  course  of  study.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to 
emphasize  technical  agriculture  subject  matter  in  their  teaching  and  to 
supplement  this  agricultural  subject  matter  with  problem  areas  on  human  rela- 
tions, agricultural  business  operation,  and  other  elements  of  common  interest 
to  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  pilot  courses. 

One  of  the  major  instructional  problems  teachers  faced  in  the  pilot 
schools  was  the  problem  of  identifying  and  teaching  appropriate  content  to 
students  involved  in  placement-employment  programs.  If  teachers  permitted 
students  with  a wide  range  of  occupational  interests  to  enroll  in  the  agri- 
cultural occupations  course,  the  number  of  common  elements  of  instruction 
which  were  appropriate  to  all  members  of  the  class  were  definitely  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  homogeneous  grouping  based  on  occupational  objectives  was 
not  feasible,  especially  in  the  smaller  schools.  This  dilemma  was  handled  by 
most  of  the  teachers  by  increasing  the  amount  of  individualized  instruction 
and  supervision  and  by  relying  on  employers  to  instruct  students  in  areas  of 
special  interest. 

Much  of  the  agricultural  subject  matter  taught  in  the  agricultural 
occupations  courses  was  similar  to  the  content  taught  in  farm-oriented  courses. 
Attempts  were  made  to  use  illustrations  and  problems  from  agricultural  busi- 
nesses as  a basis  of  teaching  and  to  make  applications  to  training  stations 
and  other  agricultural  businesses. 

The  teaching  outlines  included  in  this  report  were  restricted  to  examples 
of  problem  areas  which  are  not  commonly  taught  to  vocational  agriculture 
students  in  a farm-oriented  program.  The  outlines  are  not  teaching  plans. 

They  are  a list  of  problems  and  questions  that  may  be  used  to  guide  a class 
during  the  study  of  particular  problem  areas.  Some  of  the  references  and  aids 
used  in  the  pilot  schools  are  listed  in  the  teaching  outlines  and  also  in  the 
bibliography. 


Examples  £f  Teaching  Outlines 


The  following  classroom  discussion  outlines  are  a sample  of  some  of  the 
unit  outlines  used  in  the  pilot  courses.  They  were  selected  for  presentation 
because  they  diifer  considerably  from  the  typical  content  taught  in  traditional 
courses  in  agriculture  designed  to  prepare  for  production  agriculture. 
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Problem  area:  Managing  an  agricultural  business. 


Problems: 

1.  How  can  I keep  making  a profit? 

2.  How  can  I keep  and  get  more  customers? 

3.  How  can  I finance  improvements  or  expansion? 

4.  How  can  I get  and  keep  good  help? 

5.  How  can  I advertise  or  promote  my  business? 

6.  What  sales  techniques  do  I need? 

7.  How  can  I learn  to  know  my  product  better? 

8.  How  can  I learn  the  customer's  wants? 

9.  What  records  are  necessary? 

10.  How  do  I establish  prices? 

11.  What  needs  ta  be  considered  in  getting  help? 

12.  What  is  good  help? 


Problem  area:  Retailing  livestock  feeds. 


Problems: 

1.  What  are  the  feed  mill  processes?  Hammer,  roller,  and  burr  mills 

2.  How  is  feed  supplied  to  the  customer?  Bags,  bulk,  block,  liquid, 

pellets,  meal,  and  granules 

3.  What  are  the  regulations  controlling  feed  businesses? 

4.  How  are  the  pounds  of  TDN  figured  in  a feed  or  ration? 

5.  How  is  the  cost  of  TDN  per  pound  figured? 

6.  How  are  the  pounds  of  digestible  protein  figured  in  a feed  or  ration? 

7.  How  is  percent  protein  of  a ration  determined? 

8.  How  is  the  cost  per  pound  of  protein  figured? 

9.  How  are  the  correct  pounds  of  protein  to  add  to  grain  figured  in 

order  to  balance  a ration? 

Reference:  Raising  Livestock,  pp.  113-126. 

Problem  area:  Using  communication  services  and  skills  in  agricultural  businesses 

Problems: 

1.  What  are  good  telephone  manners  and  habits? 

2.  How  should  long  distance  calls  be  placed? 

3.  How  are  rates  determined? 

4.  How  are  postage  rates  determined? 

5.  How  should  envelopes  be  addressed? 

6.  How  should  business  letters  be  written?  What  should  a letter  contain? 

7.  What  are  the  different  methods  of  sending  letters? 

8.  How  should  letters  be  folded? 

9.  How  can  emergency  telephone  calls  be  made? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  telegraph? 

11.  How  is  a telegram  written? 

Reference:  General  Business  for  Today  and  Tomorrow,  pp.  318-353. 
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Problem  area:  Doing  agricultural  business  as  a proprietorship,  in  a partner- 

ship, in  a corporation,  and  in  a cooperative. 

Problems: 


1. 

How 

can  profits  be  used? 

2. 

How 

is  the  business  started? 

3. 

What 

does  the  owner  put  into  the  busine 

A. 

How 

is  the  business  financed? 

5. 

How 

does  a business  become  legal? 

6. 

Who 

owns  the  business? 

7. 

Who 

manages  the  business? 

8. 

Who 

decides  policy  in  the  business? 

9. 

What 

are  the  voting  regulations? 

10. 

Who 

is  served  by  the  business? 

11. 

How  high  may  the  returns  be? 

12. 

What 

is  the  owner *s  liability? 

13. 

What 

taxes  need  to  be  paid? 

14. 

How 

can  a business  be  closed  out? 

Reference'  Four  Coramon  Ways  of  Doing  Business,  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
Unit  2030,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Problem  area;  Developing  a sales  personality  for  agricultural  business, 

Prob lems : 

1,  How  can  a person  gain  self-confidence? 

2.  How  can  a person  show  or  develop  enthusiasm? 

What  is  courtesy? 

4.  What  are  indications  of  cheerfulness? 

5.  How  far  should  we  go  in  friendliness? 

6.  What  are  examples  of  initiatives? 

7.  How  can  a good  memory  help  you? 

8.  How  can  you  cultivate  a good  memory? 

9.  How  can  you  make  a good  first  impression? 

Reference:  Sales  Horizons,  pp.  43-62. 


Problem  area:  Protecting  an  agricultural  business. 

Problems : 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  insurance? 

2.  What  are  the  risks  we  should  try  to  transfer? 

3.  What  are  the  kinds  of  automobile  insurance? 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  automobile  insurance? 

5.  What  should  you  do  in  case  of  an  automobile  accident? 

6.  Why  have  life  insurance? 

7.  Who  should  have  life  insurance? 

8.  What  kind  of  insurance  is  available? 

9.  When  does  one  start  paying  social  security? 
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10.  Who  can  receive  benefits  from  social  security? 

11.  What  Is  the  cost  of  social  security? 

12.  Who  is  required  to  be  under  social  security? 

13.  How  can  you  invest  in  your  health? 

14.  What  kinds  of  benefits  are  available? 

15.  What  kind  of  coverages  are  available? 

16.  What  is  workmen's  compensation? 

17.  What  can  be  covered  in  fire  insurance? 

18.  How  much  will  be  paid  on  a fire  loss? 

19.  What  types  of  fires  are  covered? 

20.  What  is  extended  coverage? 

21.  What  is  the  difference  between  extended  and  full  coverage? 

22.  What  is  Inland  Marine  Insurance? 

23.  What  is  home  owners'  insurance? 

References i Health  and  Accident . pp.  234-238. 

General  Business  for  Today  and  Tomorrow,  pp.  227-232. 


Problem  area:  Getting  started  in  an  agricultural  business. 

Problems: 


1.  How  did  you  get  enough  capital  to  start? 

2.  How  does  one  get  a franchise? 

3.  What  legal  matters  need  to  be  considered? 

4.  How  did  you  decide  on  the  kind  of  business? 

5.  How  to  get  business  at  the  start? 

6.  How  did  you  learn  or  get  experience  to  operate  a business? 

7.  How  do  you  get  the  help  needed? 

8.  What  are  problems  in  starting  a business? 


Problem  area:  How  agricultural  businesses  are  organized. 


Prob lems : 

1. 

How 

are  profits  used  or  distributed? 

2. 

Who 

has  ownership? 

3. 

Who 

manages  the  business? 

4. 

Who 

sets  policy  for  business? 

5. 

Wha: 

; methods  of  finance  are  used? 

6. 

How 

is  the  business  taxed? 

7. 

How 

is  voting  done? 

8. 

How 

are  businesses  started? 

9. 

How 

is  the  business  ended? 

References:  Four  Common  Ways  of  Doing  Business 

General  Business  for  Today  and  Tomorrow,  pp.  381-392. 
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Problem  area:  Operation  of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Problems : 


1.  What  is  an  agricultural  cooperative? 

2.  How  is  an  agricultural  cooperative  managed? 

3.  What  services  do  cooperatives  provide  and  what  products  do  they 

handle? 

4.  How  many  people  can  form  a cooperative? 

5.  Who  establishes  policy? 

6.  How  is  the  board  of  directors  elected? 

7.  How  does  a cooperative  differ  from  other  forms  of  business  organiza< 

tion? 


Problem  area:  Banking  operations  for  agricultural  businesses. 

Problems: 


1.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  commercial  bank,  savings  bank,  and 

federal  reserve  banks? 

2.  What  are  the  differences  in  personal,  business,  joint,  and  individual 

checking  accounts? 

3.  How  do  we  get  and  use  travelers’  checks? 

4.  What  kind  of  loans  are  available? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  safety  deposit  boxes? 

6.  What  is  the  cost  of  banking? 

7.  How  does  the  endorsement  stamp  protect  the  endorser? 


Teaching  Aids  and  Materials 


Field  trips  were  used  extensively  in  the  pilot  schools  to  give  students 
opportunities  to  observe  and  study  local  agricultural  businesses  and  to  attend 
agricultural  meetings.  Some  of  the  field  trips  used  by  teachers  in  their 
pilot  programs  and  a list  of  questions  used  in  one  school  to  prepare  for  field 
trips  are  as  follows: 


Examples  of  field  trips  taken  in  pilot  schools 

1.  Visit  to  a creamery 

2.  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Field  Day 

3.  Agronomy  Day,  University  of  Illinois 

4.  Farm  Progress  Show 

5.  Visit  to  a locker  plant 

6.  Fertilizer  and  feed  business  trips 

7.  Visit  to  an  elevator 

8.  Visit  to  grocery  agency  to  observe  meat  retailing,  cuts  of  meats, 

and  other  and  produce  displays 
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List  ot  questions  developed  a class  in  preparation  for  a field  trip 

1.  What  does  one  need  to  know  to  work  in  this  business? 

2.  How  many  workers  are  in  the  business? 

3.  Who  are  the  owners? 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  business? 

5.  What  products  do  you  handle? 

6.  What  services  do  you  give  or  sell? 

7.  How  much  of  your  business  is  agricultural? 

8.  What  kinds  of  jobs  are  there  in  the  busines.*^? 

9.  How  do  you  get  your  products? 

10.  How  are  your  products  delivered  to  the  buyer? 

11.  What  product  is  most  profitable? 

12.  How  do  you  improve  your  business? 

13.  What  are  the  present  trends  in  the  use  of  products  handled  In  this 

business? 

14.  What  kinds  of  records  do  you  keep? 

15.  Who  keeps  the  books? 

16.  Are  your  books  checked  or  audited  by  anyone? 

17.  What  kind  of  taxes  does  the  business  pay? 

18.  What  kind  of  inspections  do  you  have? 

19.  What  kind  of  insurance  do  you  carry? 

20.  How  are  your  profits  distributed? 

The  following  are  free  or  inexpensive  reference  materials  that  were  found 
to  be  useful  in  the  pilot  schools.  The  more  typical  reference  materials  in 
technical  agriculture  used  by  teachers  of  agriculture  are  not  included.  The 
technical  agriculture  reference  materials  used  in  the  pilot  courses  and  schools 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  the  programs  and  were  used  extensively.  The 
list  was  too  long  to  include,  however. 


Free  or  inexpensive  references  for  pupils 

1.  Accident  Prevention  Can  Be  Learned.  School  Health  Bureau,  Health 
and  Welfare  Division,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.Y.  10017. 

A Fistful  of  Future  in  A Easy  Steps . Empire  Sales  Training  Center, 
Inc.,  443  N.E.  103rd  Street,  Miami  38,  Florida. 

3.  Agriculture  in  the  American  Economy.  By  Eldon  Smith,  Mlsc.  205, 

Filing  Code  7,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Kentucky , Lexington . 

4.  Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farming.  Future  Farmers’  Supply  Service, 

P.O.  Box  1180,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

This  publication  is  an  excellent  fact  resource.  Copies  are  available 
in  the  following  quantities  and  prices.  10-49,  15  cents  e^ch;  50-99, 
12  cents  each;  and  100  or  more,  10  cents  each. 

5.  Better  Retail  Selling.  Management  Counseling  Services,  The  National 

Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 


6.  Careers  in  Cooperatives.  The  Cooperative  Foundation,  59  East  Van 

Buren,  Chicago,  Illinois  606C5. 

7.  Display  Selling.  Merchants  Service,  The  National  Cash  Register 

Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 

8.  Four  Common  Ways  of  Doing  Business.  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 

Unit  2030,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois . 

9.  Handbook  for  Young  Workers.  Bulletin  271,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

1965. 

Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  20  cents  per  copy.  This 
booklet  describes  federal  labor  laws  and  federal  programs  which 
affect  vocational  students. 

10.  Handbook  of  the  Insect  World,  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

This  free  booklet  includes  pictures  and  description  of  insects  which 
attack  plants  and  animals. 

11*  How  to  Apply  Modern  Selling  Methods.  By  John  D.  Maquire,  Area 
Vocational  and  Technical  School,  Somerset,  Kentucky. 

How  to  Keep  Customers  Buying  in  a Self-Service  Store.  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 

13.  How  to  Manage  Yourself.  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Business  Research 

and  Education,  Division  Marketing  Tra5.ning  Department,  60  Wall 
Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 

This  booklet  includes  valuable  suggestions  for  managing  time,  giving 
speeches,  writing  reports,  making  decisions,  remembering  names  and 
faces,  building  self-confidence,  and  other  areas  which  are  important 
to  any  prospective  employee. 

14.  Illinois  Town  and  Country  Business  Program.  Department  of 

Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

15.  Machinery  Management  Guide . Reprint  from  the  January  1964  issue  of 

Successful  Farming. 

16.  Money  Management — Your  Food  Dollar.  Money  Management  Institute, 

Household  Finance  Corporation,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

17.  Money  Management — Your  Savings  and  Investment  Dollar.  Money  Manage- 

ment Institute,  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Prudential  Plaza, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 
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18.  The  mtheiiatice  p_t  Ut*  lasiasg- 

“7f  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

The  unit  was  written  for  classroom  use  by  three  ^ 

includes  life  Insurance  problems  plus  explanations  of  ~>^taUty 
tables,  the  level  premium  system,  and  life  Insurance  programml  g. 

19.  The  Purina  Salesman's  Job. 

20.  The  Use  ^ Credit  for  Production  Marketing  Minneapolis  Grain 

Exchange. 

This  booklet  contains  information  on  credit  Instruments,  cost  and 
sources  of  credit. 

21.  Vegetable  Seed  Handbook.  Southern  States  Cooperative,  Richmond, 

Virginia. 

22.  Uhat  T,.u  Should  Know  .boat  lOT  Ilrej-  B.  F.  Coodrlch  Co. . 500  South 

Main  Street,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 

2'5.  Your  Farm  Background  and  Agrl-BuslnMS^  Selling- 

-ExeclIUve~s-Inte7^tlonal,  630  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

24.  vn..r  nt-f-the-Farm  Business.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S. A. , 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605. 


Reference  books  for  students 

1.  Ernest,  John  W.  and  DaVall.  George,  Salesmanship  Fundament^ 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York, 

2.  Haas,  Kenneth  B.  and  Perry,  Enos  C.,  Sa^  Horizons,  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1963. 

3.  Hemp,  Paul  E.  and  Krebs,  A.  H..  A Stud^  ^ *^^^^Tte^taS^ 

P^grams  In  Agricultural  Bu§iMM£i  ^ Interstat 

Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Illlno  s, 

4.  Hoover,  Norman,  Hand^  of  Agriculture  Ocpppatl^-  ge  Interstate 

Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois,  1963. 

5 Keli  ey  P . C.  and  Lawyer,  K. , Mi  I2  “ ^^9ai 

sSess.  Prentlcl-Hall,  Inc,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1961. 

6.  Krebs,  A.  H.,  Agriculture  In  ^ The  Interstate  Printers  and 

Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois,  1964. 

7.  Beuton.  Ray  and  Gtaan,  Helen  H. , M 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  New  York,  1963. 

8.  Phlppa,  Lleyd  J.,  IgHI  Oppottunltlee  M VhtaHoMl  ARrloultujre.  The 

Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  19b/. 
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9.  Sherle,  Jotui  W.,  et.  al.,  General  Business  for  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1963^ 

10.  Weyant,  J.  T. , Hoover,  N.  K.,  and  McClay,  D.  R.,  An  Introduction  to 

AR^ t c u 1 1 u r a 1 Business  and  Industry . The  Interstate  Printers  and 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1965. 

11.  Wingai^.,  John  W.  and  Nolan,  Carroll  R.,  Fundamentals  of  Selling. 

Sou  i-Westem  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1964^! 

12.  Wingate,  John  W.  and  Weiner,  J.  D.,  Retail  Merchandising.  South- 

Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1963. 


Reference  books  for  teachers 

1.  Fuller,  Gerald  R. , Education  for  Agricultural  Occupations.  The 

Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  1965. 

2.  Mason,  Ralph  E.  and  Haines,  Peter  G. , Cooperative  Occupational 

Educatioti  ai^  Work  Experience  _yie  Curriculum.  The  Interstate 
Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois,  1965. 

3.  Weyant,  J.  Thomas,  Hoover,  N.  K. , and  McClay,  D.  R. , An  Introduction 

Agricultural  Business  and  Industry— Teacher 's  Guide.  The 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois,  1965. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


Each  of  the  four  pilot  schools  provided  students  with  opportunities  to 
participate  in  occupational  experience  programs.  Most  of  these  programs  were 
conducted  in  agricultural  business  firms  in  the  local  communities. 

A crucial  recommendation  made  by  the  research  staff  as  a result  of  their 
observations  of  pilot  programs  is  that  a written  training  program  should  be 
developed  for  each  boy  or  girl  placed  in  an  occupational  experience  program. 

The  training  program  should  be  outlined  by  the  teacher  and  the  employer  before 
the  pupil  begins  his  occupational  experience  program.  It  should  include  learn- 
ing experiences  which  will  help  a boy  or  girl  advance  towards  an  occupational 
goal.  It  should  consist  of  activities  which  expose  the  pupil  to  various  jobs 
within  the  training  station  where  he  is  employed.  The  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  must  take  the  lead  in  surveying  agricultural  firms  and  Identifying 
appropriate  learning  activities  for  pupils.  This  responsibility  should  not  be 
shifted  to  the  employer  at  the  training  station.  The  written  training  program 
outline  must  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  what  new  experiences  students  need, 
what  experiences  are  available  in  the  training  station  concerned,  and  what 
experiences  pupils  can  effectively  handle.  Training  program  outlines  should 
not  be  restricted  to  those  activities  for  which  employers  are  willing  to  pay 
pupils.  Unpaid  activities  should  be  included  in  the  training  program  whenever 
necessary  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  a broad,  educational  experience. 

Examples  of  six  training  programs  are  presented  on  the  following  pages. 
These  outlines  may  not  be  suitable  for  conditions  in  all  Illinois  communities; 
however,  they  should  serve  as  useful  guides  to  teachers  who  are  planning 
occupational  experience  programs  of  the  placement-employment  type. 


TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR 
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TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  (FEED  AND  FERTILIZEJIS) 
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Date  (hours)  Date  (hours)  Date  (hours) 
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Activities  Observed  Helped  Performed  Remarks 

Date  (hours)  Date  (hours)  Date  (hours) 
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EMPLOYER  AND  PUPIL  EVALUATION 


Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  a sample  group  of  employers  and 
pupils  to  solicit  their  opinions,  attitudes,  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
occupationa]  placement  program  and  the  classroom  instructional  activities 
which  were  conducted  in  the  pilot  centers.  The  interviews  were  conducted  by 
graduate  assistants  from  the  University  of  Illinois  who  used  the  question- 
naires included  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

In  order  to  restrict  the  evaluation  interviews  ^o  pupils  and  employers 
who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  occupational  program  during  the  1965-66 
school  year,  only  those  pupils  and  employers  who  were  engaged  in  placement- 
employment  programs  in  agricultural  businesses  were  interviewed.  Several 
pupils  and  employers  who  were  engaged  in  farm  placement  programs  were  not 
interviewed  because  the  rei.earch  staff  wished  to  obtain  data  which  were 
primarily  related  to  the  nonfarm,  agricultural  occupations  programs. 


Summary  of  Employers  ^ Opinions 


Fourteen  employers  in  the  ^our  pilot  school  communities  were  interviewed 
by  a member  of  the  University  f Illinois  staff  to  collect  information  and 
opinions  regarding  the  placement-employment  programs  in  agriculture.  Only 
one  farmer-employer  was  included  in  the  group  interviewed  because  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research  Project  was  designed  primarily  to 
field-test  instructional  programs  in  nonfarm,  agricultural  occupations. 

Each  employer  was  interviewed  during  March  or  April,  1966,  and  was  asked 
to  respond  to  the  items  included  on  the  Employer  Questionnaire.  A copy  of 
the  questionnaire  appears  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report.  The  job  titles  of 
the  employers  interviewed  were  as  follows: 

1.  Owner,  automobile  and  tractor  sales  and  service 

2.  Owner,  farm  machinery  dealer 

3.  Owner  manager,  nursery 

4.  Owner,  farm  machinery  sales  and  service 

5.  Manager,  grocery  agency 

6.  Owner,  dairy  equipment  company 

7.  Shop  foreman,  agricultural  machinery  business 

8.  Owner,  livestock  and  grain  farm 

9.  Owner,  grain  elevator,  feed,  and  fertilizer  business 

10.  Owner,  greenhouse  and  nursery 

11.  Owner,  hardware  store  and  machinery  dealer 

12.  Owner,  equipment  and  office  supply  wholesaler  for  lumbermen 

13.  Owner,  feed  mill 

14.  Owner,  small  animal  hospital 

In  general,  the  employers  interviewed  in  this  survey  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibilities  of  placement-employment  programs  in  vocational 
agriculture.  One  employer  reacted  this  way  to  the  program: 

If  you  don’t  show  the  students  the  vocational  possibilities  in  the 

community,  they  will  go  elsewhere  for  work.  If  they  do  stay  in  the 
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local  community  after  being  shown  the  possibilities  and  if  they  do 
develop  some  initiative,  chances  are  they  will  want  to  start  on 
their  own  eventually.  If  they  start  on  their  own,  the  local  com- 
munity has  gained  a new  asset.  If  they  don^t,  at  least  the 
community  knows  that  it  has  done  right  by  its  young  students. 

The  strong  points  or  features  of  the  agricultural  occupations  program 
listed  by  the  employers  and  the  number  of  employers  listing  each  item  were 
as  follows: 

1.  The  program  gives  boys  and  girls  practical  experience  in  the 

business  world  (5). 

2.  The  program  aids  the  pupil  in  choosing  a vocation  (2). 

3.  The  program  furnishes  good  help  (2). 

4.  The  program  helps  the  boy  to  learn  to  work  with  others  and  to 

assume  responsibility  (1). 

5.  The  program  provides  for  instruction  by  the  teacher  and  the. 

employer  (1). 

6.  The  program  promotes  pupil  interest  in  local  businesses  (1) . 

The  deficiencies  or  shortcomings  of  the  program  listed  by  the  employers 
were  as  follows; 

1.  Lack  of  time  for  employer  to  train  pupils  properly  (2). 

2.  Boys  and  girls  did  not  have  adequate  instruction  in  basic  reading, 

writing,  and  arithmetic  (2) . 

3.  Pupils  do  not  ask  enough  questions  concerning  the  placement- 

employment  program  (1) . 

4.  The  program  should  be  used  more  extensively  (1). 

5.  The  teacher  should  define  the  experience  which  pupils  are  to 

receive  at  the  training  stations  (1). 

6.  Coordination  between  the  classroom  phase  and  the  on-the-job  phase 

should  be  increased  and  improved  (1). 

7.  Labor  laws  and  regulations  limit  what  can  be  done  in  some 

businesses  (1). 

During  the  course  of  the  evaluation  interviews,  employers  were  asked 
about  the  use  of  the  “joint  conference*’  involving  the  teacher,  employer  and 
the  pupil.  Only  three  employers  had  been  involved  in  such  a conference,  but 
ten  employers  thought  these  conferences  would  be  a good  approach  to  solving 
employment  and  training  problems.  Two  employers  thought  the  joint  conference 
should  be  used  for  difficult  problems  only,  and  three  employers  thought  the 
joint  conference  was  of  no  value. 

The  importance  and  value  of  a written  placement  agreement  with  a check- 
list of  responsibilities  for  the  pupil,  parent,  teacher,  and  employer  to 
follow  was  clearly  indicated  when  employers  were  asked  about  this  particular 
aid.  Thirteen  of  the  14  employers  said  such  agreements  had  been  developed 
and  used  by  the  teachers  and  pupils.  All  of  the  employers  thought  the  use 
of  placement  agreements  and  responsibility  checklists  was  a desirable  practice. 
According  to  the  responses  of  the  14  employers  interviewed,  teachers  of  agri- 
culture did  work  with  employers  to  explain  the  training  program  and  to  discuss 
the  kinds  of  experiences  students  should  get  at  the  training  stations.  All  of 
the  employers  said  the  teacher  of  agriculture  worked  with  them  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  training  program,  and  eleven  employers  said  the  teacher 
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discussed  with  them  the  kinds  of  experiences  pupils  should  get.  Nine 
employers  said  the  teacher  let  them  know  what  was  being  taught  at  school  in 
the  agricultural  occupations  class  and  five  employers  said  the  teacher  did 
not  keep  them  informed  of  the  instruction  at  school. 

Employers  were  asked  to  indicate  how  often  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
should  visit  a business  to  observe  and  supervise  boys  or  girls  involved  in 
placement  programs.  The  frequency  with  which  employers  thought  teachers 
should  visit  pupils  at  training  stations  is  as  follows: 


1.  Once  a week  (7%) 

2.  Once  a week  for  the  first  3 or  4 weeks  (14f.,, 

3.  Once  a month  (43%) 

4.  Twice  a month  (14%) 

5.  Not  at  all.  Leave  supervision  to  employer  (14%) 

6.  Frequency  depends  on  needs  of  individual  student  (7%) 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  employers  regarding  the  calibre  of 
boys  and  girls  placed  in  their  businesses,  employers  were  asked  to  rate  the 
pupils  as  prospective  employees.  Fifty  percent  of  the  pupils  were  rated  good, 
twenty-nine  percent  were  rated  as  excellent,  and  twenty-one  percent  were  rated 
as  fair  prospective  employees. 

Employers  evidently  spend  as  much  or  more  time  training  the  pupils  who 
were  placed  in  their  businesses  as  they  normally  spend  with  other  employees. 
Six  employers  said  they  spent  more  time  and  six  said  they  spent  the  same 
amount  of  time  training  these  pupils  as  they  did  training  other  new  employees. 
Two  employers  said  they  spent  less  time  with  the  pupils  than  they  did  with 
other  new  employees. 

In  order  to  determine  how  the  employers  felt  about  certain  issues  and 
practices  related  to  occupational  placement  programs  a checklist  of  fourteen 
items  was  prepared  and  administered.  Employers  were  asked  to  respond  to  each 
of  the  14  items  using  a five-point  scale.  The  responses  of  employers  were 
as  follows: 


Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

I should  train  the 
student  for  my  business 
only. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

% 

0 

% 

86 

% 

7 

Vocational  education  of 
our  youth  should  be  left 
to  the  schools. 

7 

1 

0 

79 

7 

I should  assign  the  student 

employee  to  one  position 

in  my  business.  0 

0 

7 

72 

21 

The  agricultural  placement 
program  serves  to  get 
students  jobs  in  agri- 
cultural businesses. 

7 

93 

0 

0 

0 

O 
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0 


Strongly  Strongly 

agree  Agree  Uncertain  Disagree  disagree 


5.  The  training  of  the 
student  in  the  business 
should  be  left  to  the 
employer. 

6.  I know  what  is  expected 
of  me  as  an  employer  of 
a student  learner. 

7.  I would  like  to  have  the 
agricultural  teacher  define 
experiences  for  the  student 
to  gain  in  my  business. 

8.  My  business  would  serve  as 
a training  station  in  the 
coming  year. 

9.  I plan  to  offer  the  present 
student  employee  a full- 
time job  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

10.  Besides  the  additional 
labor,  serving  as  a train- 
ing center  has  aided  my 
business . 

11.  I feel  the  student  employee 
in  my  business  is  getting 
good  training  experiences. 

12.  I would  not  ouject  to  the 
student  studying  my 
business  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  program 
on  an  unpaid  basis. 

13.  The  student  employee  was 
readily  accepted  by  the 
regular  employees. 

14.  I believe  the  training 
program  is  beneficial 
to  the  community. 


0 28  0 72 


0 86  7 7 


7 58  14  21 


0 79  14  0 


0 50  36  14 


0 28  28  44 


7 93  0 0 


0 65  7 28 


0 100  00 


36  57  70 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Summary  of  Student  Opinions 


A sample  of  sixteen  students  from  the  four  pilot  schools  were  interviewed 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  1963-66  school  year  to  secure  their  opinions 
and  reactions  regarding  the  pilot  programs  in  agricultural  occupations.  The 
number  of  boys  and  girls  included  in  the  sample  from  each  of  four  schools  was 
as  follows: 


Only  two  pupils  placed  on  farms  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire. 
The  research  staff  felt  that  opinions  of  boys  and  girls  placed  in  nonfarm 
agricultural  training  jobs  should  be  of  more  value  to*  the  future  development 
of  new  vocational  agriculture  programs  than  the  opinions  of  pupils  who  were 
preparing  for  production  agriculture. 

The  data  reported  were  collected  by  personal  interviews.  A copy  of  the 
questionnaire  is  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 

Thirteen  of  the  sixteen  pupils  interviewed  said  they  would  take  this 
course  again.  Eleven  said  they  would  recommend  it  to  their  best  friends. 

The  reasons  given  by  boys  and  girls  for  taking  the  course  again  or  for 
recommending  it  to  their  best  friends  were  as  follows: 

1,  Learned  a lot  (9) 

2,  Provided  experience  (8) 

3,  Provided  spending  money  (2) 

4,  Provided  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  (1) 

5,  Found  out  that  I wanted  to  go  to  college  (1) 

Pupils  who  reacted  unfavorably  towards  the  course  said  it  was  poorly 
organized  and  could  have  been  more  interesting. 

The  major  benefits  which  pupils  reported  they  derived  from  the  on-the- 
job  portion  of  the  programs  in  the  four  pilot  schools  were  as  follows: 

1.  Learned  about  a particular  type  of  work  (13) 

2.  Learned  to  work  with  others  (9) 

3.  Learned  the  importance  of  responsibility  (7) 

4.  Developed  confidence  (1) 

5.  Learned  to  handle  money  (1) 

Pupils  were  asked  to  report  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments  made 
by  parents,  employers,  and  fellow  enrollees  regarding  the  on-the-job  portion 
of  the  program.  The  favorable  comments  made  by  parents  included  the  follow- 
ing: 


School 


Number  included 
in  sample 


Cissna  Park 
Olney 
St.  Elmo 
Woodstock 


8 

3 

3 

16 


Total 


1.  Prepares  boys  for  occupations  (5) 

2.  Provides  opportunity  to  earn  money  (2) 

3.  Provides  opportunities  for  work  which  may  have  been  avoided  (2) 

4.  Teaches  responsibility  (1) 

5.  Teaches  about  other  jobs  (1) 

The  only  unfavorable  comments  made  by  parents  were  that  the  distances 
traveled  to  jobs  were  excessive  and  that  the  pay  was  insufficient. 

Favorable  comments  which  pupils  reported  their  employers  had  made  were 
that  the  placement  program  provided  boys  and  girls  with  opportunities  to  learn 
and  opportunities  to  try  different  occupations.  No  unfavorable  comments  from 
employers  were  reported  by  the  sixteen  pupils  interviewed. 


The  comments  made  by  fellow  enrollees  and  reported  by  the  sixteen  boys 
and  girls  interviewed  in  this  evaluation  study  were  as  follows: 


1. 

Pay  is  too  low  (5) 

2. 

A good  opportunity  to  earn  and  i am  (3) 

3. 

I plan  to  enroll  next  year  (2) 

4. 

I can  be  in  the  FFA  (2) 

5. 

Program  should  be  better  organized 

(1) 

6. 

Course  was  boring  (1) 

7. 

I didn’t  like  to  work  on  Saturdays 

(1) 

8. 

Too  much  work  (1) 

9. 

Who  0 you  see  to  get  enrolled?  (1) 

Twelve  of  the  sixteen  students  responding  to  the  questionnaire  indicated 
that  their  interest  in  agricultural  business  had  increased  as  a result  of  the 
training  program,  and  four  students  replied  that  their  interest  had  not 
increased.  The  chief  reasons  given  by  pupils  for  their  increased  interest  in 
agricultural  business  included  the  following. 

1.  I study  things  with  which  I work  (5) 

2.  I gained  experience  (2) 

3.  I learned  about  occupations  (2) 

4.  I feel  more  "grownup''  (1) 

5.  I got  experience  in  the  FFA  (1) 

Four  of  the  sixteen  students  reported  that  their  interest  in  school  work 
in  general  increased  as  a result  of  the  program.  Reasons  given  for  this 
increased  interest  were  as  follows: 


1.  I decided  to  go  to  college 

2.  I can  see  usefulness  to  my  other  school  work 

3.  I wanted  to  improve  my  grades 


A few  pupils  reported  that  they  had  to  drive  too  far  to  work, 
of  miles  students  drove  to  work  (one  way)  was  as  follows: 


The  number 


1.  Less  than  one  mile  8 pupils 

2.  One  to  three  miles  2 pupils 

3.  Three  to  five  miles  1 pupil 

4.  Seven  to  eight  miles  2 pupils 

5.  Fourteen  to  twenty  miles  3 pupils 
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Eleven  of  the  sixteen  persons  interviewed  reported  that  they  had  previous 
experience  in  the  job  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  pre-employment  experi- 
ences, for  the  most  part,  were  obtained  on  the  home  farm  or  at  school. 

Pupils  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  the  five  training  activities 
commonly  thought  to  be  important  to  the  development  and  completion  of 
placement-employment  programs  in  agriculture.  These  activities  and  the 
ratings  assigned  each  activity  by  the  pupils  were  as  follows: 


Activity 

Much 

value 

% 

Some 

value 

z 

Rating 

no 

value 

% 

Did  not 
accomplish 
% 

Complete  a written  training  agreement 

6.25 

62.5 

6.25 

25.0 

Interview  for  my  job 

31.25 

31.25 

6.25 

31.25 

Classroom  discussion  of  my  job 
responsibilities 

18.75 

62.5 

6.25 

12.5 

Conference  of  parents,  teacher, 
and  myself 

6.25 

25.0 

6.25 

62.5 

Keeping  records  of  my  placement 
program 

68.75 

31.25 

0.0 

0.0 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  CONDUCTING 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAMS 


A period  of  occupational  exploration  should  be  provided  to  students  prior 
to  the  tinie  they  are  to  select  occupational  objectives  and  to  engage  in 
occupational  experience  programs. 

Schools  located  in  communities  where  there  are  few  agricultural  training 
stations  should  develop  ”in~school"  training  programs  in  greenhouses, 
animal  and  plant  laboratories,  shops,  and  other  types  of  physical 
facilities  for  their  students. 

Occupational  education  should  be  provided  for  the  college-bound  student 
as  well  as  the  student  who  plans  to  seek  employment  immediately  after 
high  school  graduation.  The  agricultural  experience  programs  and  the 
classroom  instruction  provided  for  those  students  who  plan  to  continue 
their  formal  education  beyond  high  school  should  be  broad  and  general. 
Students  who  plan  to  seek  employment  immediately  after  high  school 
graduation  should  receive  more  specific  job  training. 

Placement  on  farms  can  be  a valuable  experience  for  students  preparing 
for  nonfarm  occupations  providing  the  experiences  which  the  students 
obtain  are  related  directly  to  their  area  of  occupational  interest. 


It  is  difficult  to  conduct  farm  placement  programs  and  occupational 
experience  programs  in  certain  business  firms  when  regulations  require 
students  to  work  a minimum  number  of  hours  each  week.  The  seasonal 
nature  of  agricultural  work  makes  it  difficult  for  employers  to  employ 
students  for  specified  periods  of  each  week  of  the  year. 

Students  should  have  written  training  program  outlines  which  include  the 
schedule  of  activities  they  are  to  participate  in  at  their  training 
stations.  These  outlines  should  be  developed  by  teachers  and  employers 
before  students  begin  work  at  .heir  training  stations. 

The  classroom  phase  o'"  agricultural  occupations  program  should  be 
related  to  the  , . blems  students  are  confronted  with  in  their  training 
stations,  but  instruction  at  school  should  not  be  restricted  to  these 
problems . 

Schools  which  plan  to  initiate  new  programs  in  agricultural  occupations 
must  provide  staff  time  to  do  the  job.  Teacher  time  must  be  earmarked 
for  planning,  supervising,  and  teaching  activities. 


Parental  permission  and  provisions  for  transportation  to  and  from  train- 
ing  stations  are  items  of  high  priority. 

Screening  of  students  in  the  placement-employme  .t  program  should  be  severe 
enough  the  first  year  to  avoid  losing  training  stations.  This  is  especially 
recommended  for  communities  with  few  agricultural  businesses. 

Teachers  who  plan  to  start  new  programs  in  agricultural  occupations  should 
prepare  themselves  by  participating  in  Votec.  474  and  other  graduate 
courses  designed  to  help  teachers  teach  the  "new"  agriculture. 
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12.  Students  enrolled  in  placement-employment  programs  must  be  adequately 
covered  by  insurance. 

13.  Students  should  be  enrolled  during  the  preceding  spring  for  agricultural 
occupations  courses  which  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall.  A suggested 
step-by-step  procedure  for  initiating  placement-employment  programs  is  as 
follows: 

a.  Teacher  cond  ’cts  a preliminary  survey  of  agricultural  businesses  in 
his  community. 

b.  Students  complete  application  form  for  placement-employment  program. 

c.  Teacher  interviews  students  to  identify  their  specific  occupational 
training  needs. 

d.  Teacher  makes  a tentative  matching  of  students  and  training  stations. 

e.  Teacher  surveys  those  businesses  which  may  be  used  as  training 
stations  to  secure  specific  information  about  activities  which 
various  workers  perform. 

f.  Teacher  prepares  tentative  training  program  outline  for  each  training 
station  and  reviews  outline  with  employers. 

g.  Teacher  arranges  student-employer  interviews. 

h.  Teacher,  employer,  and  student  meet  to  review  and  sign  training 
program  outline. 

14.  Maximum  as  well  as  minimum  limits  on  hours  students  spend  in  training 
stations  should  be  established.  By  allowing  students  to  work  an  exces- 
sive number  of  hours,  teachers  of  agriculture  may  be  accused  of  encour- 
aging  students  to  drop  out  of  school  or  to  slight  their  school  work. 

15.  Teachers  must  visit  training  stations  periodically  to  supervise  students 
and  to  help  employers  conduct  on-job  instruction.  A suggested  frequency 
for  supervisory  visits  is  one  visit  per  month  to  each  training  station. 

16.  Placement-employment  programs  for  seniors  should  be  terminated  about  a 
month  prior  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  so  neither  the  student  nor 
the  employer  will  feel  an  obligation  to  continue  the  relationship  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

17.  Training  program  outlines  which  include  specific  activities  to  be  accomp- 
lished on  a monthly  schedule  are  almos^  impossible  for  employers  to 
implement. 

18.  The  common  elements  of  content  which  apply  to  all  students  enrolled  in 
an  agricultural  occupations  course  are  drastically  reduced  as  the 
dive.sity  of  occupational  objectives  and  training  stations  within  a 
class  is  increased. 
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ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  CURRICULUM  PROJECT 
Employer  Questionnaire 


Date 


Name  of  firm Location 

Position  of  person  interviewed  

Name  of  person  interviewed  


Assume  that  you  Excellent  Good  F»ir  Poor 

needed  an  employee  prospective  prospective  prospective  prospective  Uncertain 

with  only  a high  employee  employee  employee  employee 

school  education 

in  your  business. 

How  would  you 
classify  the  stu- 
dents who  have  been 
placed  with  you?  


Did  you,  the  teacher,  and  the  student  ever  hold  a "joint 

conference"  to  deal  with  student-employee  problems?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 


Would  you  consider  the  "joint  conference"  a good  approach  to 
solving  student  employment  problems  in  your  business,  in  this 

type  of  training  program?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Did  the  teacher  and  student  work  out  a placement  agreement  with 
you  for  the  student’s  occupational  experience,  spelling  out  the 
responsibilities  of  each  party?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 


In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a check  - 
list  type  of  placement  agreement  developed  to  make  clear  the 
responsibilities  of  the  student,  parent,  teacher,  and  employee 
to  prevent  misunderstanding  during  the  student  employment 

Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 


To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  of  agriculture  visit  a place  of  business  where 
a student  is  getting  his  work  experience  to  observe  his  work  habits,  dress,  and 
the  like,  as  a basis  for  improving  student  performance?  (Check  one  or  more.) 

a.  Should  be  done  quite  frequently  at  first. 

b.  Should  be  observed  about  once  a week  for 
first  three  or  four  weeks. 


c.  Should  be  observed  about  once  a week 
throughout  the  training  period. 

d.  Should  be  observed  about  once  every  two 
weeks  throughout  the  training  period. 
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e. 


Should  visit  and  observe  the  student 
very  little* 


f.  Should  not  visit  to  observe  the  student, 
but  leave  the  supervision  up  to  employer. 

10.  Did  the  teacher  of  agriculture  work  with  you  in  terras  of 

developing  an  understanding  of  the  training  program?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Did  he  discuss  with  you  the  kinds  of  experiences  he 

would  like  the  student  to  get?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

Did  he  let  you  know  what  he  would  be  teaching  the 

students  in  the  class  at  school?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) 

11.  List  any  deficiencies  or  shortcomings  in  the  training  program. 


12.  Please  list  any  strong  points  or  features  in  the  training  program. 


13.  In  comparison  to  another  employee,  do  you  feel  that  you  spent  (a)  more  or 
(b)  about  the  same  amount  of  time  training  the  student  employee?  Please 
circle  (a)  or  (b)  above. 

14.  For  each  statement  check  the  most  correct  answer  according  to  your  own 
viewpoint. 

Strongly  Un-  Dis-  Strongly 

agree  Agree  certain  agree  disagree 


a.  1 should  train  the  student 
for  my  business  only 

b.  Vocational  education  of  our 
youth  should  be  left  to  the 
schools 
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Strongly  Ui.  * Dis-  Strongly 

agroe  Agree  certai,.  ^gree  disagree 


c*  I should  assign  the  student 
employee  to  one  position  in 
my  business 

d.  The  agricultural  placement 
program  serves  to  get 
students  jobs  in  agricultural 
businesses 

e.  The  training  of  the  student 
in  the  business  should  be 
left  to  the  employer 

f.  I know  what  is  expected  of 
me  as  an  employer  of  a 
student  learner 

g.  I would  like  to  have  the 
agricultural  teacher  define 
experiences  for  the  student 
to  gain  in  my  business 

h.  My  business  would  serve  as  a 
training  station  in  the 
coming  year 

i.  I plan  to  offer  the  present 
student  employee  a full-time 
job  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year 

j.  Besides  the  additional  labor, 
serving  as  a training  center 
has  aided  my  business 

k.  I feel  the  student  employee 
in  my  business  is  getting 
good  training  experiences 

l.  I would  not  object  to  the 
student  studying  my  business 
during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  program  on  an  unpaid 
basis 

m.  The  student  employee  was 
readily  accepted  by  the 
regular  employees 

n*  I believe  the  training  program 
is  beneficial  to  the  community 
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ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  PROJECT 


Student  Questionnaire 

Date  

1.  Name  School  

2.  Name  of  business  where  you  worked  

3.  Names  and  job  titles  of  persons  who  supervised  your  work  or  provided 

on-the-job  instruction  


4.  Rate  the  value  you  gained  from  each  of  the  following  activities: 

Much  Some  No  Did  not 

Activity  value  value  value  accomplish 

a.  Complete  a written  training  agreement 

b.  Interview  ror  my  job 

c.  Classroom  discussion  of  my  job 
responsibilities 

d.  Conference  of  parents,  teacher 
and  myself 

e.  Keeping  records  of  my  placement 
program 

5.  Describe  the  major  benefits  which  you  have  derived  from  the  training 

program  this  year. 

a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


6.  List  any  coranents  your  parents  or  guardians  may  have  made  regarding  the 
program. 

Favorable ; 


Unfavorable: 


7.  List  any  comments  your  employer  may  have  made  regarding  the  program. 
Favorable;  


Unfavorable; 


8.  Comments  of  other  students  enrolled  in  the  program. 


9.  Comments  of  other  students  in  vo-ag  who  were  not  enrolled  in  this  program. 


10.  Did  you  have  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  job  in  which 
you  were  placed?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ).  If  so,  what? 
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11,  How  far  do  you  drive  to  work  on  a one-way  trip?  

12,  Has  your  interest  in  agricultural  business  increased  as  a result  of  this 

program?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) . Why?  


13.  Has  your  interest  in  school  work  increased?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) . Why? 


14.  Would  you  recommend  this  placement  program  and  course  to  your  best 
friend?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) . Why  or  why  not?  


15.  Would  you  take  this  course  over  again?  Yes  ( ) No  ( ) . Why  or  why  not? 
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Preface 

The  suggestions  presented  in  this  booklet  are  the 
result  of  a great  demand  by  teachers  of  agriculture  auid 
others  for  information  concerning  the  planning  of  new 
agricultural  mechanics  shops  for  secondary  schools. 

Although  each  community  requires  a shop  tailored 
to  its  specific  needs,  it  is  important  to  have  suitable 
guidelines  to  use  as  steirting  points. 

The  principles,  examples,  amd  references  cited  in 
the  pages  which  follow  should  provide  some  of  the  basic 
information  necessary  for  Intelligent  planning  of  new 
facilities. 


I.  Genend  Principles  of  Planning  Agricultural  Mechanics  Shops  in  Modem 
Secondary  Schools 

A.  Basic  Statements 

1.  An  agricultural  mechanics  program  in  modem  secondary  schools 
includes  all  the  mechanical  activities  that  a progressive 
sigrioultural  worker  should  perform  with  the  kinds  of  tools 

he  will  have  and/or  should  have  available.  !Ehe  mechanical 
activities  may  be  unspecialized  or  specialized 

2.  The  aireas  of  emphasis  in  agricultural  mechanics  are: 

a.  Shop  work 

b.  Power  and  machinery 

c.  Buildings  and  conveniences 

d.  Soil  and  water  nanagement 

e.  Electrification 

f.  Processing  of  agricultural  products 

3.  An  understanding  of  present  and  future  agricultural  mechanics 
objectives  is  necessary  for  efficient  shop  planning.  Among 
the  objectives  are: 

a.  Develop  a reasonable  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools, 
machines  and  materials 

b.  Develop  understandings  of  basic  types  of  construction, 
repair  and  maintenance 

c.  Develop  sound  practices,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  of 
safety 

d. -  Develop  the  ability  to  measure  and  calculate,  and  to  use 

scientific  information,  graphic  illustrations,  and 
reference  materials  effectively 

e.  Develop  the  ability  to  plan  and  work,  alone  and  in 
cooperation  with  others,  toward  the  orderly,  efficient 
and  conqplete  performance  of  assigned  and  selected  tasks 

f.  Develop  appreciation  of  good  design,  construction  and 
craftsmanship 

g.  Discover  and  develop  personal  aptitudes,  interests, 
abilities,  self-reliance,  good  judgment  and  resourcefulness 
through  problem  solving  and  self-e:^ression 
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B.  General  Ck^nsiderations  for  Planning 

1.  Plan  for  present  needs,  but  take  a careful  look  at  possible 

future  developments 

2.  Keep  in  mind  the  instruction  which  will  be  given 

a.  Read  courses  of  study,  study  teaching  plans,  and  note 
tool  inventories  and  other  evidence 

b.  The  following  nay  be  obtained  from  the  author,  and  will 
assist  in  determining  tool  requirements  for  agricultural 
mechanics  shops:  Specifications  for  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Power  Tools  and  Equipment;  Listing  of  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Small  Tools 

Find  out  types  of  classes  to  be  served 

a.  Farm  oriented:  high  school  students,  out-of-school  youth 

and  adult  farmers 

b.  Agriculturally  related:  technicians  who  will  work  in 

metropolitan  and/or  rural  areas.  Specific  exan^les  of  jobs 
which  require  special  mechanical  skills  and  knowledge  are: 
parts  men  and  women  for  power  and  machinery  dealerships, 
greens  keepers  for  golf  courses,  caretakers  for  large  estates, 
and  maintenance  personnel  for  plant  and  warehousing  operations 
of  companies  serving  agriculture 

k.  Determine  maximum  size  of  classes,  space  to  be  allowed  for  each 

student,  space  to  be  occupied  by  machines,  and  size  of  necessary 

storage  areas 

a.  New  agricultural  mechanics  shops  in  Illinois  range  from  ^ 
to  30  feet  in  width  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in  length.  The 
Handbook  on  Agricultural  Education  u Public  Schools  •*  Lloyd 
J.  Phipps,  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc., 
Demville,  Illinois,  1963,  states:  "A  desirable  minliBum  is 
200  square  feet  of  aurea  for  each  student  in  the  largest  class 
in  a department" 

b.  Useful  estimates  of  space  to  be  occupied  by  machines  are 
given  in  the  "Space  Saving  Shop  Ideas"  section  of  this  booklet 

c.  Provide  as  much  wall  space  as  possible  for  area  storage  of 
tools.  More  specific  suggestions  for  storage  space 
requirements  are  listed  under  the  "Storage  Ideas"  section. 

(1)  Maximum  econoqy  and  utility  result . when  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  inside  and  outside  storage 
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Clonsider  requirements  for  lockers,  drinking  fountains, 
wash  bowls,  and  toilets 

6.  Make  decisions  concerning  such  things  as: 

a.  Location  of  electrical  outlets 

b.  Lighting  system 

c.  Heating  system 

d.  Ventilating  system 

e.  Sxhaust  system 

7.  Decide  overall  dimensions  of  shop  with  particular 
attention  to  proportion  of  width  to  length 

a.  A shop  that  is  too  narrow  does  not  permit  efficient 
arrangement  and  use  of  space 

II.  Examples  of  Agricultural  Mechanics  Shops 

A.  Example  number  1 — Figures  1 and  2 


Figure  Ho.  1 
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Figure  No.  2 

B.  Comments  — Example  number  1 — Figures  1 and  2 

1.  The  storage  shed  and  outside  vork  yard,  size  of  shop,  two 
classrooms,  and  other  features  make  the  facilities  appropriate 
for  a two-teacher  department.  Such  facilities  might  be  provided 
for  one  teacher  wherever  there  is  a good  possibility  of  ezpaziding 
the  program  within  a reasonable  period  of  time 

2.  The  small  access  door  beside  the  large  shop  door  is  a feature 
sometimes  overlooked 

3.  Perhaps  too  much  of  the  wall  space  of  the  shop  is  occupied  by 
windows  . Some  studies  have  shown  that  a minimum  space  of  six 
feet  of  meusonry  or  brick  wall  below  the  window  sills  is  necessary 
to  allow  for  adequate  wall  storage  space.  This  also  promotes 
the  safe  use  of  power  tools 
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4.  There  OBy  be  a few  too  many  beuches  in  the  central 
area  of  the  shop 

5.  A shower  is  not  always  necessary 
tf  Example  number  2 — Figures  3 and  4 


Figure  No.  3 
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K-  CUT-OFF  SAW 

L • circular  saw 

M -:  JOINTER 

N - PLANER 

W - WELOINO  AREA 


Figure  No.  4 
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D.  Comments  — Example  number  2 — Figures  3 and  4 

1.  The  concrete  apron  and  drains  outside  the  large  door 
of  the  shop  allow  effective  use  of  a steam  cleaner  to 
get  farm  power  and  machinery  u'^.its  in  proper  condition 
for  maintenance 

2.  The  greenhouse  is  not  as  xisable  as  it  might  be 

a.  An  attached  greenhouse,  such  as  this  one,  is  more 
appropriate  for  home  gardeners  than  for  school  use 

(1)  An  even  span  greenhouse  offers  up  to  30  percent 
more  growing  space  at  small  added  cost.  It  can 
be  built  in  any  length,  and  is  easier  to  cool  and 
ventilate  in  summer 

b.  A separate  workroom  is  necessary  for  potting  plants, 
sowing  seeds,  preparing  soil,  and  performing  other 
tasks 

There  are  more  appropriate  tools  for  agricultural  mechanics 
shops  than  the  shaper,  wood  lathe,  and  metal  lathe  shown 

III.  Space  Saving  Shop  Ideas 


A.  Approximate  Floor  Space  To  Be  Reserved  for  Selected  Tools  and 
Machines 


1.  Major  Power  Tools  and  Shop  Equipment 


Power  Tools  and  Shop  Equipment  Approximate  Space  By  Each 
(with  approximate  floor  space  (which  is  required  for 
occupied  by  each  unit) safe  operation) 


Drill  Press,  Floor  Model  36”  at  front,  36"  at  left, 

(18"  X 27");  Grinder,  and  36"  at  right  for  each 

Pedestal  (18  1/2"  x 20  1/2");  unit  listed  at  left 
Washer,  Parts  (21"  x 38") 


Saw,  Power  Hack  (I8"  x 30") 


Saw,  Radial  Arm  (26"  x 36") 
Saw,  Tilting  Arbor  (44  1/2" 

X 50") 


36"  at  front,  36"  at  left 
or  right,  amd  252"  at  left 
or  right 

72"  at  front,  l44>'  at  left, 
and  l44"  at  right 

192"  at  front,  192"  at  back, 
96"  at  left,  and  96"  at  right 


Welder,  Electric  (18"  x 24");  36"  at  front,  36"  at  left. 

Welder,  Oxyacetylene  (24"  x 36")  and  36"  at  right.  Same  space 

around  each  item  being  welded 
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Note:  The  list  power  tools  and  equipment  is  not  comprehensive. 

A complete  program  of  agricultural  mechanics  will  require  additional 
items  which  occupy  floor  space.  Still  other  units  will  be  needed 
if  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  shop  classes  are  included  in 
the  program. 

Actual  sizes  of  power  toi.-...  d shop  equipment  should  be  used,  if 
known. 

The  space  required  for  safe  operation  of  a machine  is  based  on  such 
things  as  the  work  it  will  be  used  for,  the  maximum  size  of  the 
material  to  be  worked,  the  number  of  persons  working  in  the  shop  at 
the  same  time  the  machine  is  operating,  and  the  number  and  ages  of 
persons  either  working  or  observing  near  the  particular  machine. 


Farm  Power  sind  Machinery  Units 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Units 

General-Purpose  2-Plow  Tractor 

Three-Bottom  Moldboard  Plow 

Grain  Drill 

Two -Row  Com  Plemter 

Mower 

Side-Delivery  Rake 
Pickup  Baler 


Floor  Space  Occupied  by  Units 

6 ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  long 

7 ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  long 

9 ft.  wide  and  l6  ft.  long 

8 ft.  wide  £ind  10  ft.  long 

7 ft.  wide  smd  8 ft.  long 

11  ft.  wide  euad  13  ft.  long 

13  ft.  wide  and  1?  ft.  long 


Note:  The  approximate  dimensions  given  for  each  farm  power  and 

machinery  unit  are  ''isted  for  planning  purposes  only.  Actual 
dimensions  should  be  used  when  known.  The  size  space  to  reserve 
for  farm  power  and  machinery  work  will  depend  upon  such  things 
as  the  machines  to  be  worked  on  and  the  number  of  them  in  the  shop 
at  the  same  time. 


Mechanics  Shop  Space  Areas 


B.  Major  Agrxcultural 

1.  Inside  of  school  building 
(according  to  location) 

Agricultural  mechanics 
shop  proper 

Special  rooms  or  other 
space 


Use  To  Be  Made  of  Areas  Identified 

Welding,  forging,  and  metal  working; 
farm  power  auad  machinery;  electrical 
woodworking;  other 

Store  room,  storage  over  classroom 
or  store  room;  balcony  storage; 
paint  room;  other 
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2.  Outside  of  School  Building 
Work  yard 

Storage  shed 

Separate  storage 


Use  To  Be  Hade  of  Space 

Maintenance  of  large  machines 
and  construction  of  large 
projects  during  good  weather 

Storage  of  lumber  and  metal. 
Protection  of  machines  and 
large  projects  from  weather 

Storsige  of  materials  which 
cannot  be  stored  safely 
inside  of  building 


Note:  The  areas  listed,  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them,  are  not 

comprehensiTe.  They  are  examples  which  show  the  necessity  for 
reserving  certain  areas  for  particular  uses 

C.  Examples  of  Major  Power  Tools  and  Equipment,  Hand  Tools,  and 
Materials  Used  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  Shops 


General 
Classification 
of  Items 


Specific  Listing  of  Items 


Major  power  tools  Arc  welders,  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting 
and  equipment  outfits,  power  grinders,  drill  presses,  power 

hack  saw,  steam  cleaner,  parts  weisher,  spark 
plug  cleaner  and  tester,  tilting  arbor  saw, 
radial  arm  saw,  air  compressor,  and  work  tables 


Hand  tools  and  Welding  helmets,  chipping  hammers,  vise  grip 

equipment  wrenches,  safety  glasses  and  shields,  cold 

chisels,  battery  hydrometer,  speed  indicator, 
gauges,  crimping  pliers,  shock  proof  screwdrivers, 
hand  saws,  squeires,  hammers,  and  vises 


Materials  Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  screws,  nails,  other 

hardware,  paints  and  thinners,  metal  stock,  and 
wood 


D.  Bsisic  Principles  To  Observe  in  Placement  of  Major  Tools  emd  Shop 
Equipment 

1.  Reserve  certain  areas  of  the  shop  for  particular  uses 

a.  Welding  and  metal  working  areas  should  be  located  near  the 
large  entrance  door 

b.  Farm  power  and  machinery  work  should  be  done  in  the  open 
area  in  the  central  ai'ea  of  the  shop  reserved  for  this 
purpose 

c.  Maintain  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  by  anchoring  as  few 
major  tools  as  possible 
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d.  The  electrical  work  center  should  not  be  located  near  a 
drinking  fountain  or  sirea  where  the  floor  may  be  damp  at 
times 

2.  Utilize  portable  equipment  such  as  the  portable  rack  for 

rertical  storage  of  scrap  lumber,  portable  vast*  can  and  broom 
rack,  and  heavy  duty  portable  tool  panel  and  work  station 
shown  in  the  Appendiees 

3<  Use  compact  equipment 

a.  Regular  factory-made  stands  for  saws,  grinders,  and  similar 
power  tools  conserve  space 

b.  Avoid  "making  a home  for  odd  cabinets,  tables,  and  racks 
even  though  they  have  been  obtained  free 

c.  Wall  benches  seldom  need  to  be  more  than  24"  deep 

4.  Store  only  a small  amount  of  wood  or  metal  in  the  shop  proper 

a.  Better  places  for  storing  quantities  of  wood  or  metal  are: 
balcony  storage  space,  storage  over  classroom,  and  outside 
storage  shed 

(1)  In  order  to  be  of  greatest  usefulness,  storage  over 
classroom  should  be  six  and  one-h£df  feet  high 

E.  Basic  Principles  of  Band  Tool  Storage 

1.  Hand  tools  should  be  stored  on  the  wall  in  the  area  where  they 
will  be  used,  if  this  is  possible 

2.  The  following  procedure  has  been  used  successfully  by  some 
teachers  when  placing  hand  tools  on  panels  or  in  cabinets: 

a.  Draw  outline  of  space  dimensions  to  be  used  for  tool 
storage  on  shop  floor  with  chalk 

b.  Experiment  with  various  arrangements  of  tools  to  be  stored 
before  beginning  wall  placement.  This  is  done  by  placing 
the  tools  in  various  ways  in  the  chalk-enclosed  space 

c.  Select  the  arrangement  which  seems  best  and  transfer  it  to 
the  wall  space  on  the  panel  or  in  the  cabinet  provided 

3«  A modification  of  the  power  tool  itself  sometimes  is  appropriate, 
and  makes  accessories  readily  available  to  the  operator 

4.  Qeneral  rules  to  be  considered  when  storing  hand  tools 
a.  The  tool  should  be  easy  to  put  away  and  easily  checked 
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b.  The  tool  should  be  accessible  to  the  worker  yet 
properly  protected 

c.  At  tiroes,  a '^horoe-roade''  tool  rack  may  be  superior 
to  ones  that  are  available  for  purchase 

d.  Tools  which  are  used  only  a few  times  a year 
should  be  stored  ”back  out  of  the  way'^  where 
they  will  be  neither  a physical  nor  a mental 
hazard 

e.  Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  storage  of 
tools  which  will  be  acquired  at  a later  date 

IV.  Storage  Ideas  and  Related  Information 

A.  Common  Tool  Storage  Practices  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  Shops 
!•  Wall  panel  in  shop 

2.  Wall  cabinet  in  shop 
Floor  cabinet  in  shop 

Portable  panel  and/or  portable  work  station  in  shop 

Note:  There  are  other  types  of  tool  storage  in  use,  but 

the  above  are  the  mest  common 

B.  Common  Maxiagement  Practices  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  Shops 
Which  Are  Related  to  Tool  Control 

1.  Tools  dispensed  by  ^ ,xf  service 

2.  Tools  stored  according  to  work  areas 

Tools  returned  to  storage  by  students 

4.  Final  tool  check  made  by  both  the  students  and  the 
teacher 

Note:  There  are  other  types  of  management  practices  related 

to  tool  control,  but  the  above  are  the  most  common 

C.  Aids  To  Proper  Tool  Control 

1.  Buy  the  best  tools  obtainable 

2.  Keep  the  tools  in  ^*top  notch**  condition 

3-  Store  tools  out  of  sight  which  need  reconditioning 
a*  Recondition  them  as  soon  as  possible 
b*  Discard  the  ones  which  cannot  be  properly  reconditioned 


c.  Replace  discarded  tools  promptly 


k.  Keep  the  entire  shop,  including  storaige  facilities, 
neat  and  attractive 

D.  Examples  of  Ways  of  Mounting  and  Storing  Tools 

l.  Screws  or  nails 

2.  Screw  hooks  - 90  degree  bend 

3.  Nail  hooks  - 90  degree  bend 

4.  Commercial  spring  clips 

5.  Wood  or  metal  shelves  or  supports 

6>  Pegboaird  pauiels  with  commercial  hangers 

7.  Formed  metal  brackets  or  supports 

8.  Tool  kit  boxes  with  supports 

9.  Tool  tote  racks 

10.  Permanent  magnet  strips 

11.  Stands 

12.  Brackets 

13.  Illustrations  of  various  devices 


Square  Bent  Screw  Hook 


Screw  Shoulder  Hook 


Screw  Eye 


Non-Scratching  Tool  Holder 
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Storage  of  H^d  Saws 


tftfubHB 

Storage  of  Screwdrivers 


Storage  of  Planes 


Storage  of  Squares 


Another  Way  of  Storing  Squares 


Note:  None  of  the  sketches  are  to  scale 
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storage  for  Punches  and  Rules 
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Note;  None  of  the  sketches 
are  to  scale 


Drill  Stand  With  Drills 
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Pegboard  Fixtures 


Storage  for  Drills 


S.  Tool  Storage  Suggestions 

1.  Leave  adequate  space  between  tools  on  panel 

2.  Place  sharp  edged  tools  so  as  to  prevent  accidents 
when  they  are  removed  from  panel  or  replaced 

a.  Remember  that  removal  of  tools  adjacent  to 
sharp  edged  tools  can  cause  accidents  if  the 
tools  are  not  stored  properly 

J.  Consider  height  of  students  who  will  use  the  tools 
from  the  panel 

4.  Arrange  all  tool  panels  so  they  present  a balanced 
appeareince 

5.  Attach  only  small,  light-weight  tools  to  cabinet 
doors 
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6*  Design  tool  hangers  and  holders  tot 

a.  Emphasize  strength,  appearance,  simplicity  and  adaptability 

b.  Hold  tool  easily  --  make  it  large  enough  to  do  the  job 

c.  Match  the  contour  of  the  particular  tool 

d.  Keep  tool  from  swinging  once  it  is  put  in  place 

7.  Store  portable  power  tools  on  shelves 

a.  A few  of  the  portable  power  tools  can  be  stored  easily  on 
special  racks;  but,  as  a general  rule,  shelves  are  better 


F.  Lumber  Storage  Suggestions 

1.  Vertical  storage  conserves  space,  and  makes  for  easy  removal  of 
individual  pieces 

a.  There  may  be  some  restriction  in  lengths  which  can  be 
accomodated,  but  this  is  not  a major  disadvantage  in  most 
shops 

b.  Some  boards  may  twist  a bit  more  than  they  would  in  horizontal 
storage 

2.  Horizontal  lumber  storage  requires  csureful  organization 

3.  Some  combination  of  vertical  and  horizontal  storage  facilities 
may  be  necessary  to  fit  a particular  situation 

k.  Short  pieces  present  special  problems  which  are  solved  most  easily 
by  the  purchase  of  special  racks  from  commercial  sources 


5.  Examples  of  racks  for  lumber  storage 


The  triangular  rack  to  the 
extreme  left  is  designed  to 
store  up  to  ik  foot  lengths  of 
lumber  vertically.  Bach 
partition  is  adjustable  on  six 
inch  centers.  Three  full-length 
shelves  are  provided  per  unit. 
Base  shelf  is  24  inches  deep; 
intermediate  shelf  is  I8  inches; 
and  top  shelf  is  12  inches. 

The  unit  shown  to  the  right  of 
the  oasic  rack  illustrates  how 
a plywood  rack  can  be  added  to 
the  back  and  make  the  facility 
more  versatile. 


Overall  size  of  the  basic  unit  is  48"  wide,  34"  deep  and  IO8"  high. 
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The  above  unit  is  self  supporting  and  does  not  require  bolting  to 
either  the  floor  or  the  wall. 

The  hardwood  fireune  is  interlocked  at  every  joint.  The  lumber 
racks  are  one  inch  iron  pipe,  20  inches  long.  Ends  are  open  to 
permit  "torage  of  extra  long  lumber. 

Overall  size  is  13  feet  long,  6 feet  high,  and  32  inches  deep  at 
base. 


Upright  without  bracket  and  upright  with  bracket.  Designed  to 
provide  storage  of  lumber  in  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
position.  Each  upright  is  84"  high,  constructed  of  3"  * 
hard  maple,  and  includes  10  openings  for  support  arms. 


Manufacturer  recommends  two  foot  spacing  between  uprights  for 
horizontal  or  vertical  storage. 

The  basic  upright  is  designed  for  mounting  directly  to  wall,  but 
two  heavy  steel  brackets  can  be  supplied  as  optional  equipment 
so  the  upright  can  be  spaced  l6"  from  wall.  The  brackets  anchor 
the  top  and  bottom  to  wall  and  floor,  and  allow  storage  of  plywood 
as  desired. 
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G.  Metal  Storage  Suggestions 


1.  Metal  should  not  be  placed  in  overhead  horizontal  storage 

a*  There  is  too  much  danger  of  it  falling 

b.  It  generally  is  too  heavy  to  be  easily  placed  in  (or 
taken  from)  such  a location 

2.  Bar  and  flat  stock  stored  horizontally  under  benches  or 
against  a wall  are  not  easy  to  sort 

a*  The  use  of  separate  racks  for  each  variety  of  stock  helps 
considerably,  but  may  require  more  space  than  is  available 

3*  Vertical  racks  simplify  sorting  problems,  but  must  be  planned 
and  used  in  ways  which  will  avoid  the  chance  of  accidents  when 
heavy  stock  is  removed 

4.  Storing  large  metal  sheets  on  edge  makes  them  easier  to  sort 

a.  They  are  quite  difficult  to  handle  when  several  are  stored 
flat  and  stacked  on  top  of  each  other 


5.  Examples  of  racks  for  metal  storage 


Vertical  rack  for  short  lengths  of 
metal  is  shown  at  left. 

Taller  racks  may  be  purchased  for 
longer  lengths.  Such  racks  are 
84”  high,  36**  wide,  and  have  24” 
bottom  depth. 


The  horizontal  bar  rack  at  left 
is  designed  for  storing  bars  of 
all  kinds.  It  may  be  used  singly, 
or  two  of  the  racks  may  be  placed 
in  line  to  store  long  pieces. 

Cross  bars  are  spaced  seven  inches 
apart  and  extend  eight  inches  clear 
of  upright':. 

The  rack  is  84”  high  and  21”  square 
at  the  bottom. 


When  used  for  metal  storage,  the 
double  face  free  standing  rack 
at  left  has  a base  of  36"  and 
arms  which  are  12"  long. 

Available  in  three  foot  wide 
multiples. 


The  metal  storage  rack  above 
is  10  feet  long  12  3/l6"  deep 
and  57  7/8"  high  outside. 


There  are  four  vertical 
compartments  for  storage  of 
flat  sheets  up  to  3'  x 10'. 

Five  additional  compartments 
permit  storaige  of  rods,  bars, 
and  tubes  up  to  10'  long. 


Hardware  Storage  Suggestions 

1.  Regular  hardware  cabiuets  from  commercial  sources  are  most 
satisfactory 

a.  A description  of  a suitable  cabinet  complete  with  double 
doers  and  key  lock  follows:  Siae  is  36"  wide,  12"  deep, 

and  7*3"  high.  Contains  one  bin  36"  wide,  12"  deep  and 
11"  high;  three  bins,  12"  wide,  12"  deep  and  12"  high. 

(continued  on  page  19) 
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Six  bins  are  6“  wide,  12^'  deep  and  12’*  high.  Equipped  with 
one  24  drawer  unit,  each  drawer  5 1/4’*  wide,  11’*  deep  and 

I 3/4**  high;  and  two  l8  drawer  units,  eash  drawer  5 1/4'*  wide, 
11**  deep  and  2 5/8'*  high,  with  two  adjustable  dividers  per 
drawer.  Also  equipped  with  8 box  drawers,  each  8 1/4’*  wide, 

II  3/4’*  deep  and  4 5/8'*  high,  with  one  adjustable  divider  per 
drawer. 


If  open  type  storage  is  desired, 
the  all-steel  cabinet  pictured  at 
the  left  is  worth  considering. 

The  cabir.et  is  7 feet  3 inches  high 
and  36'*  wide. 


I.  Paint  Storage  Suggestions 

1.  Paint  should  be  stored  in  an  all-steel  paint  cabinet  such  as  the 
one  shown  below. 


Overall  height  of  the  unit  is  7 feet  3 inches.  The  work  surface 
is  39  inches  high,  48  inches  wide  and  24  inches  deep.  The  base 
unit  contains  one  adjustable  shelf.  The  upper  cabinet  stands 
12  inches  above  the  work  surface.  It  is  36  inches  high  and  12 
inches  deep.  It  is  fitted  with  two  shelves  which  are  adjustable 
on  one  inch  centers.  Both  upper  cabinet  and  base  are  fitted  with 
sliding  doors  equipped  with  cylinder  locks. 


Exhaust  Systems 

A.  Need  for  Controlling  the  Quality  of  Air 

1.  Air  contaminants,  if  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  can 
cause  serious  discomfort  or  injury  to  students  and  teachers 

a.  Even  amounts  which  might  not  be  detrimental  to  health 
can  easily  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  agricultural 
mechanics  instruction 

bt  Examples  of  air  contaminants  common  to  school 

agricultural  mechanics  shops,  descriptions,  and  origins 
follow: 

Dusts  — Fine  particles  of  solid  materials  projected 
into  the  air  — Operation  of  Sanders,  saws,  grinders, 
drills,  and  sweepers 

Fumes  — Very  small  solid  particles  formed  by 
condensation  of  vapors  from  normally  solid  materials, 
such  as  molten  metals  — Operation  of  soldering  equipment, 
welders,  and  forges 

Smokes  — Extremely  small  solid  particles  produced  by 
incomplete  combustion  — Operation  of  welders,  forges, 
and  engines 

Gases  Formless  fluids  which  tend  to  occupy  a space  or 
enclosure  completely  and  uniformly  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  — Operation  of  soldering  equipment,  welders, 
forges,  and  engines 

2.  From  the  examples  listed  above,  it  is  clear  that: 

a.  Agricultural  mechanics  shop  activities  are  varied  and 
numerous 

b.  Many  of  the  activities  are  apt  to  produce  air  contaminants 

c.  The  air  contaminants  must  be  controlled  so  that  injury 

and/or  discomfort  (which  lessens  effectiveness)  will  not 
result  

B.  A Scale  of  Odor  Intensities  and  A Scale  of  Nasal  and  Eye  Irritation 

1.  In  the  absence  of  research  data  which  report  concentrations  of 
dusts,  fumes,  smokes,  and  gases  which  commonly  occur  in 
agricultural  mechanics  shops,  it  is  necessary  that  students  and 
teachers  determine  these  for  themselves 

2.  With  practice,  excessive  concentrations  can  be  determined  with 
reasonable  accuracy  by  their  odors  and  irritant  effects 
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5.  A Scale  of  Odor  Intensities 


Degree  of  Intensity 

Description 

No  odor 

No  odor  which  can  be  detected  by  person  with  normal 
sense  of  smell 

Faint 

Weak  odor,  but  one  which  can  be  detected 

Moderate 

Half  way  between  faint  and  strong 

strong 

Forcible  odor 

Very  strong 

Intense  odor  with  enough  effect  to  irritate 

A Scale  of  Nasal  and 

i;ye  Irritation 

Degree  of  Intensity 

Description 

No  irritation 

No  irritation  which  can  be  felt  by  person  with 
normal  senses 

Faint 

Perceptible,  but  not  painful 

Moderate 

Half  way  between  faint  and  strong 

Strong 

Discomforting,  but  may  be  endured 

Very  strong 

So  painful  as  to  be  intolerable 

5.  Facts  to  remember  when  using  the  scales 

a.  Odors  are  best  determined  by  the  first  and  second  inhalations 

b.  Nasal  and  eye  irritation  frequently  increase  with  time,  and 
last  for  the  first  several  seconds.  Sometimes  the  seconds 
stretch  to  minutes 

c.  The  scales  make  no  provision  for  detecting  carbon  monoxide  or 
similar  toxic  gases 

(1)  Some  gases  are  without  odor  or  irritating  qualities 

d.  Industrial  hygiene  workers  have  determined  that  an  evaluator  may 
have  some  difficulty  at  first  in  making  estimations  that  conform 
to  the  pattern  of  a representative  group 

(1)  They  also  have  found  that  most  persons  overcome  this  difficulty 
rapidly  so  that  with  a group  of  six  persons  the  deviation  of 
individuals  from  the  average  is  rarely  more  than  one  degree  on 
the  scale 
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e.  On  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  available,  it  is  believed 
^ that  conditions  which  rate  either  ’^strong’*  or  ’^very  strong’* 

; * on  the  two  scales  might  affect  student  and  teacher  health 

adversely 

(1)  Ratings  of  ’’moderate’*  could  have  an  undesirable  affect  on 
teaching  efficiency 

C.  Suggestions  and  Basic  Information  about  Exhaust  Systems 

1.  Exhaust  problems  peculiar  to  agricultural  mechanics  shops  must 
be  solved  whether  the  shops  are  new  or  have  been  established  for 
some  time 

a.  Most  exhaust  systems  in  agricultural  mechanics  shops  seem  to 
make  use  of  **local**  or  space  exhausting,  i.  e. , attempt  to 
exhaust  the  polluted  air  from  specific  areas  of  greatest 
concentration 

(1)  This  is  in  contrast  to  ’’general**  exhausting  from  the 
entire  shop 

b.  Whatever  system  is  used,  it  should  have  a high  capacity 

(1)  A dozen  or  more  **air  contaminating  activities’*  may  go  on 
during  one  shop  period 

c.  An  exhaust  system  with  enough  capacity  to  move  the  contaminated 
air  out  of  the  shop  means  that  some  provision  should  be  made 

to  bring  in  sufficient  quantities  of  fresh  air  as  replacement 

(1)  This  needj  to  be  done  without  creating  undesirable  drafts 

D.  Characteristics  of  One  Successful  Exhaust  System 

1.  Farts  of  exhaust  system,  and  characteristics  of  each: 

a.  Hood.  Shape:  Extends  straight  up  for  10  inches  and  then 

slants  inward  at  45  degree  angle  to  collecting  box.  Intake 
area:  4 feet  x 16  1/2  feet  with  three  sliding  balancing 

dampers,  each  l8  inches  x 24  inches.  Height  from  floor:  7 feet 

b.  Duct.  Size:  48  inches  x 24  inches.  Duct  rises  directly  from 
top  of  collecting  box  to  power  ventilator  on  roof  of  building 

c.  Ventilators.  Power  roof  ventilator  exhaust  from  shop  hood: 

5815  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  l/4  inch  static  pressure,  fan 
at  1750  R.P.M.  Motor  3/4  horsepower,  3 phase,  60  cycle,  208 
volts.  Gravity  ventilator  exhaust  from  shop;  Type  B-1,  I6 
inches  in  diameter 

[ d.  Fresh  air  inlets.  Windows  on  opposite  wall,  and  three  fresh  air 

I ; inlets  connected  to  overhead  heating  system,  provide  the  means 

^ for  pulling  fresh  air  in  from  the  outside 

Note;  The  shop  furnishing  the  above  example  is  83  feet  8 inches  long, 
50  feet  wide,  and  has  a ceiling  12  feet  above  floor  level 

I O 
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VI.  Paint  Spray  Booths  for  Agricultural  Mechanics  Shops 

A.  Need  for  Controlling  Paint  Spray  and  Similar  Combustible  Materials 

1*  Safety  and  efficiency  are  the  main  reasons  for  controlling 
the  spray  of  paint,  varnish,  lacquer  and  similar  materials 

a.  Practical  minimum  requirements  are  outlined  for 
obtaining  reasonable  safety  and  efficiency  under 
average  agricultural  mechanics  shop  conditions 

(1)  Where  unusual  processes  are  involved,  additional 
safe^ards  may  necessary,  or  some  modifications 
of  the  outline  may  need  to  be  made  to  provide 
equivalent  safety 


B.  Definitions 

1.  Spray  booth  — a power-ventilated  structure  provided  to 
enclose  or  accomodate  a spraying  operation,  to  confine  and 
limit  the  escape  of  spray,  vapor  and  residue,  and  to  safely 
conduct  or  direct  them  to  an  exhaust  system 

2.  Dry  booth  — a means  of  removing  overspray  by  the  use  of  baffles 
or  arrestors 

a.  Baffles  — after  the  air  has  collected  the  overspray,  it  is 
then  pulled  by  the  fan  through  a series  of  alternated  metal 
obstructions.  These  baffles  are  coated  with  an  adherant 
which  causes  the  paint  particles  to  stick 

(1^  The  adherant  is  so  designed  that  it  not  only  collects 
the  overspray  but  also  allows  for  simplified  cleaning 

(2)  Baffles  provide  a good  means  for  getting  equalized 
air  flow  and  uniform  draft  throughout  the  booth 

b.  Arrestors  — after  the  air  has  picked  up  the  overspray, 
the  fan  pulls  it  through  paper  filters  specially  treated 
to  cause  paint  particles  to  adhere 

(1)  The  arrestors  come  in  a 20’*  x 20”  x 1”  sized  pad,  and 
are  located  between  the  fan  and  the  article  being 
sprayed 

(2)  This  type  of  filter  not  only  removes  the  overspray 
but  also  does  an  efficient  job  of  equalizing  the  flow 
of  air.  It  provides  a uniform  draft  throughout  the 
booth.  Arrestors  can  be  removed  easily  and  destroyed 
when  they  become  filled  with  paint 


c.  Overspray  — • paint  particles  which  have  not  been  retained 
by  the  article  being  painted  and  are  present  in  the  air 

General  Corair.ents  Concerning  Paint  Spray  Booths  for  Agricultural 
Meclianics  Shops 

!•  The  spray  booth  should  be  located  so  that  if  a fire  does  occur 
the  possibility  of  its  spread  to  other  property  will  be  reduced 

a.  The  probability  of  damage  to  other  property  by  extinguishing 
agents  should  be  considered  also 

2.  A wet  booth  is  not  suitable  for  high  school  programs  of  agriculture 

a.  It  is  not  well  adapted  to  intervals  of  several  days  or  weeks 
with  no  use 

b.  It  has  high  initial  cost 

c.  It  has  high  maintenance  cost 

(1)  Paint  sediment  can  do  harm  to  the  water  pumping  system 
of  the  wet  booth  under  conditions  which  prevail  in 
agricultural  mechanics  shops 

3.  The  arrestor  dry  type  booth  has  the  following  advantages  for  use  in 
agricultural  mechanics  shops: 

a.  Good  air  distribution  within  the  booth 

b.  Better  control  of  overspray  than  is  provided  by  the  baffle 
type  dry  booth 

c*  Ease  of  maintenance 

(1)  Arrestor  pads  can  be  replaced  easily.  This  eliminates 
many  cleaning  problems 

4.  Material  used  in  booth  construction  must  be  fireproof.  Additional 
Safety  Features  needed  are: 

a.  Lights  may  be  either  fluorescent  or  incandescent,  but  they 
must  be  explosion  proof 

b.  Many  paint  booths  don't  have  enough  lights,  and  sometimes 
the  lights  are  poorly  placed 

c.  All  switches  must  be  located  outside  the  booth.  If  within 
30  feet  of  the  face  of  the  booth,  they  must  be  explosion 
proof.  The  wiring  within  30  feet  must  be  rigid  or  flexible 
metal  conduits 
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d.  At  some  location  in  the  booth,  one  of  the  loliowing  fire 
extinguishers  must  be  placed:  soda  acid,  foam,  carbon 

tetrachloride,  or  liquid  carbon  dioxide 

e*  The  booth  should  be  protected  with  automatic  sprinklers 
located  in  front  and  back  of  the  arrestors 

f*  Safety  does  not  demand  that  the  face  of  the  booth  be 

closed,  but  a better  job  of  painting  is  possible  when  the 
face  is  closed  and  the  incoming  air  is  filtered  by  means 
of  pads 

5*  The  worker  should  wear  a respirator  for  extra  protection 

6.  Spray  booths  may  be  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  the 

following  is  suggested  as  being  appropriate  for  agricultural 
meclianics  shops:  booth  24  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 

high 

a.  The  booth  should  be  large  enough  to  accomodate  the  largest 
tractor  in  the  area  and  still  allow  for  three  feet  of 
working  space  on  all  sides 

7*  It  is  important  that  the  exhaust  system  be  adequate.  There  is 
some  tendency  to  underdesign  such  systems-  On  the  basis  of 
past  experience,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  too  small  rather 
than  too  large 

8.  The  exhaust  fan  must  be  capable  of  moving  air  past  the  working 
face  of  the  booth  toward  the  fan  at  a speed  of  125  lineal  feet 
per  minute.  Therefore,  the  size  of  the  booth  will  determine 
the  size  of  the  fan  needed 

a.  A booth  that  is  15  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high  will  require 
a fan  that  will  move  22,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

This  was  determined  as  follows: 

Width  of , booth  times  height  of  booth  times  125  equals  fan 
capacity  in  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 

or 

15  times  12  times  125  equals  22,500  cfm 

Note:  To  assure  the  correct  amount  of  discharge,  the  fan 

should  be  rated  to  deliver  the  total  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  at  1/8'*  static  pressure 

9-  The  fan  rotating  element  shall  be  non-ferrous  or  non-sparking. 

a.  Or  the  casing  shall  consist  of  or  be  lined  with  such  material 
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b.  There  shall  be  ample  clearance  between  the  fan  rotating 
element  and  the  fan  casing  to  avoid  a fire  by  friction* 
Necessary  clearance  shall  be  allowed  for  ordinary 
expansion  and  loading  to  prevent  contact  between  moving 
parts  and  the  duct  or  fan  housing 

10.  Fan  blades  shall  be  mounted  on  a shaft  sufficiently  heavy  to 
maintain  perfect  alignment  even  when  the  blades  of  the  fan 

are  heavily  loaded.  Preferably,  the  shaft  should  have  bearings 
outside  the  duct  and  the  booth 

a.  Al?.  bearings  shall  be  of  the  self-lubricating  type,  or 
lubricated  from  outside  the'  duct 

11.  Electric  motors  driving  exhaust  fans  shall  not  be  placed 
inside  booths  or  ducts 

12.  Belts  shall  not  enter  duct  or  booth  unless  belt  and  pulley  within 
the  duct  or  booth  are  thoroughly  enclosed 

13.  Exhaust  ducts  shall  be  constructed  of  steel  and  shall  be 
substantially  supported 

a.  Exhaust  ducts  should  be  without  dampers.  If  manually 
adjustable  dampers  are  installed,  they  shall  be  kept  in  a 
full  open  position  at  all  times  ventilating  system  is  in 
operation 

b.  When  spray  booths  are  not  in  use  and  it  is  necessary  to  shut 
off  ducts  during  cold  weather,  noncombustible  removable 
covers  completely  closing  ducts  may  be  used 

14.  Mechanical  ventilation  shall  be  kept  in  operation  at  all  times 
while  spraying  operations  are  being  conducted,  and  for  sufficient 
time  thereafter  to  allow  vapors  from  drying  coated  articles  and 
drying  finishing  material  residue  to  be  exhausted 

15*  Portable  electric  lamps  shall  be  used  in  any  spraying  area 
during  spraying  operations 

16.  All  metal  parts  of  spray  booths,  exhaust  ducts  and  piping  systems 
conveying  flammable  liquids  shall  be  properly  grounded  in  an 
effective  and  permanent  manner 

17*  It  is  suggested  that  spray  booths  be  substantially  constructed 
cf  steel  not  thinner  than  number  I8  U.  S.  gauge,  securely  and 
rigidly  supported,  or  of  concrete  or  masonry 

l8«  If  the  booths  contain  windows  or  glass  panels,  wire  glass  shall 
be  used  provided  the  face  area  of  the  booth  is  more  than  four 
square  feet 
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19.  All  booths  used  for  spray  painting  shall  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  accumulations  of  sprayed  macerials 

20.  Ducts  should  be  of  a diameter  not  less  than  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  fan.  They  should  preferably  be  of  larger 
diameter  so  as  to  introduce  unnecessary  air  friction 

a.  Turns  in  ducts  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible 

21.  All  ducts  longer  than  10  feet  should  have  clean  out  doors  at 
10  foot  intervals,  or  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning 

D.  Example  of  Paint  Spray  Booth 


1.  Construction;  back,  sides,  and  ceilir,  ..re  of  I8  gauge  sheet 
metal;  front  has  steel  framing  with  filters;  floor  is  concrete; 
size  is  24  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high 
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2.  Ventilation 

a.  Filters  - arrestors 

b.  Fan  - 22  inches  in  diameter  and  moves  approximately 
22,400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 

c.  Location  - draws  air  into  duct  on  columns  in  back  and 
discharges  it  on  the  roof  of  the  building 

3.  Lighting 

a.  Kind  - fluorescent 

b.  Number  of  lights  - 8 

4.  A sprinkler  system  is  provided 

5.  Approximate  cost  of  the  paint  spray  booth  at  the  time  it 

was  built  several  years  ago:  $2500 

a.  It  probably  would  cost  more  today 

6.  This  paint  spray  booth  would  be  appropriate  for  many 
agricultural  mechanics  shops 

VII.  Appendix  — Selected  References 

A.  Architect's  Sketches 

1.  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  Joint  High  School, 
Indiana  County,  Pa.,  designed  by  Hunter,  Caldwell  and 
Campbell,  Architects,  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Indiana  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office  and 
the  Agricultural  Education  Department  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

2.  Suggested  Facilities  for  a Multiple  Teacher  Department  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  Class  Rooms,  Laboratories  and  Farm 
Mechanics  Shops,  designed  by  Hunter,  Caldwell  and  Campbell, 
Architects,  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

B.  Books 

1.  Handbook  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Public  Schools  by 
Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois,  I965 

2.  Heating,  Ventilating,  Air  Conditioning  Quide,  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers,  New  York, 

1957 
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3.  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Toxicologj',  Vol.  II,  Interscience 
Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  1949 

4.  Modern  School  Shop  Planning  by  Prakken  Publications,  Inc., 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1965 

C.  Catalogs 

1.  Brodhead  - Garrett,  4560  East  ?lst  Street,  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  44105,  1966 

2.  Paxton  Equipment  and  Supply,  ?401  South  Pulaski  Hoad, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  60629,  1^6 

3.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60607, 

1966 

D.  Magazine  Articles  by  Benton  K.  Bristol 

1.  How  Adequate  Is  Your  Shop's  Exhaust  System?  County  Agent 
Vo-Ag  Teacher,  April  1959 

2.  Safety  in  the  School  Farm  Shop,  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine,  January  1957 

3-  Space  Saving  Shop  Ideas,  County  Agent  Vo-Ag  Teacher, 

December  1959 

4.  What  Teachers  Say  about  Tool  Storage,  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine,  January  1957 

E.  Research  Studies 

1.  Essentials  of  Spray  Coating  Booths  for  Vocational 
Agriculture  Shops  by  Herbert  P.  Ramsey,  M.  Ed.  Paper, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa., 
August  1959 

2.  Physical  Plant  and  Equipment  Requirements  for  Departments 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  High  Schools, 
Progress  Reports,  Experiment  Station  Project  1195*  Th® 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania, 
by  Frank  Anthony  and  Benton  K.  Bristol,  1955-63 

VIII.  Appendix  ~ Sketches  ~ Helps  in  Shop  Organization 

A.  Portable  Rack  for  Vertical  Storage  of  Scrap  Lumber  — page  30 

B.  Portable  Waste  Can  and  Broom  Rack  — page  31 

C.  Tool  Panel  and  Work  Station  — page  32 
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OCCUPATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  - A COMPARISM  WITH  OTHER  STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


What  occupational  and  educational  plans  have  North  Carolina  students  of 
vocational  agriculture  made  for  the  future?  Are  their  expectations  consistent 
with  their  desires?  Do  they  expect  to  enter  occupations  of  high  or  low 
prestige?  How  many  of  them  plan  to  attend  college?  In  what  ways  do  their 
backgrounds  affect  their  choices  and  decisions?  How  do  the  plans  of  vocational 
agriculture  students  compare  with  those  of  students  in  other  courses?  Answers 
to  such  questions  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  high  school  system  of  the 
state  may  provide  the  most  effective  education  for  young  people  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  most  attractive  form* 

This  study  investigates  three  facets  of  the  occupational  and  educational 
desires  and  expectations  of  vocational  agriculture  students  in  North  Carolina* 
These  are:  what  vocational  agriculture  students  would  like  to  do  and  actually 

expect  to  do  relative  to  future  occupation  and  further  education;  the  relation- 
ship of  certain  social  and  economic  factors  to  occupational  and  educational 
plans;  and  the  differences  between  the  occupational  and  educational  plans  of 
vocational  agriculture  students  and  students  from  other  curricula. 

The  san^lei  consisting  of  all  male  members  of  the  senior  class  present  on 
the  day  of  the  interviewi  was  obtained  in  23  high  schools  of  the  state*  These 
represent  each  of  the  non  metropolitan  Economic  Areas  of  the  state,  providing 
a representative  sample*  Within  each  Economic  Area,  the  sample  school  was  that 
with  a student  population  nearest  the  average  of  all  schools  in  the  Area  offer- 
ing vocational  agriculture.  This  procedure  was  followed  for  the  12  white  and 
11  Negro  schools  composing  the  sample.  Although  alternate  schools  were 


designated,  cooperation  of  the  principals  in  the  first-choice  schools  made 
possible  their  inclusion  in  each  instance. 

As  reported  here,  the  sanple  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  curriculum*  A 
boy  who  had  taken  more  than  two  years  of  vocational  agriculture  was  designated 
in  that  category.  A boy  who  had  taken  less  than  two  years  of  vocational 
agriculture  was  not,  all  of  the  latter  being  combined  in  a category  designated 
*'other  students.*'  The  ”other  student”  category  Includes  some  boys  who  had  taken 
one  year  of  vocational  agriculture  because  it  was  a mandatory  Freshman  course 
or  because  they  were  sampling  the  field.  The  few  students  who  had  taken  two 
years  of  vocational  agriculture  were  dropped  from  the  sample  rather  than 
attempt  to  Justify  their  Inclusion  in  either  category. 

The  interview  schedule  was  based  on  questions  probing  both  what  the  student 
would  like  to  do  and  what  he  actually  expected  to  do,  occupationally  and 
educationally.  Additional  questions  were  designed  to  provide  insight  into  the 
background  of  these  students  which  might  aid  in  understanding  the  decisions  to 
which  they  had  come* 


The  Design  of  the  Report 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  major  sections,  one  dealing  with  the 
response  of  white  students  and  the  other  with  that  of  Negro  students.  Due  to 
the  prevalent  variance  in  economic  condition  and  opportunity,  any  attempt  to 
combine  the  data  obviously  would  xfeduce  the  validity  of  the  findings.  In  effect, 
the  two  groups  are  considered  as  separate  samples  abcuC  which  similar  deliberations 
are  made* 

The  basis  of  the  report  is  a comparison  of  response  frora  those  students 
classified  as  vocational  agriculture  students  with  the  response  from  those  who 
are  not.  Indicated  levels  of  significance  were  obtained  by  the  chi-square 
statistic*  Comparisons  of  the  student  plans  are  followed  by  comparisons  of  their 
backgrounds.  Each  major  section  of  the  report  terminates  with  conclusions* 
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WHITE  STUIENTS 

Occupational  and  Educational  Desires  and  Expectations 

Occupational  Desires  and  Expectations 

Students  responded  with  the  names  of  specific  occupations  In  which  they 
desired  or  expected  to  engage.  To  provide  a standard  of  reference,  these 
occupational  titles  were  coded  Into  prestige  ranges  according  to  a modified 
version  of  the  North-Hatt  scale.  By  means  of  this  scale,  It  was  possible  to 
assign  a score  to  each  occupation  given;  l.e.,  school  teacher  78,  carpenter 
65,  truck  driver  54.  The  per  cent  of  vocational  agriculture  and  of  other 
students  who  both  desired  and  expected  to  enter  occupations  of  various  prestige 
levels  Is  Indicated  in  Table  1.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  number  of  students 
responding  In  subsequent  tables  will  vary,  as  not  all  respondents  were  able 
or  willing  to  answer  each  question. 

Table  1.  Desired  occupati^s  and  Expected  Occupations,  by  Prestige  Ratings 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Who  Per  Cent  of  Students  Who 


Prestige  of 
Occupation, 
by  Modified 
MorthaNatt • 
Scale 

Desired  Occupations  of 
This  Prestige  Level 

Expected  Occupations  of 
This  Prestige  Level 

Vo-Ag 

(N=86) 

Other 

(N=162) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=«4) 

Other 

(N=162) 

40-49 

0.00 

0.00 

2.38 

0.00 

50-59 

8.14 

8.64 

17.86 

25.92 

60-69 

46.51 

22.84 

58.33 

34.57 

70-79 

26.74 

28.40 

17.86 

20.99 

80-89 

16.28 

30.86 

3.57 

16.67 

90,99 


2.33 


9.26 


0.00 


1.85 


f 
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Desired  Occupation  - To  determine  the  desired  occupatior  of  the  student, 
each  was  requested  to  neune  the  occupation  he  would  prefer  above  all  others  of 
which  he  knew.  Specifically,  he  was  requested  not  to  regard  any  hindrances  to 
attainment  of  this  position  in  naming  It.  Theoretically,  the  only  limitation 
should  be  his  knowledge  of  the  range  of  alternative  occupations. 

Among  vocational  agriculture  students  there  was  a centrality  of  response 
in  the  prestige  range  of  60-69.  Herein  are  grouped  occupations  such  as  machine 
operator  in  a factory,  garage  mechanic,  policeman,  and  bookkeeper,  to  name  just  a 
few.  Some  vocational  agriculture  students  named  positions  with  prestige  ranges 
higher  than  this,  but  the  per  cent  in  each  successively  higher  range  falls  off 
radically. 

^^Other"  students  tended  to  name  desired  occupations  with  higher  prestige 
ratings  than  did  vocational  agriculture  students.  The  largest  per  cent  was 
found  in  the  range  of  80-89,  which  Includes  such  positions  as  author  of  novels, 
owner  of  factory  employing  about  100  people,  minister  and  banker.  In  contrast 
to  the  distribution  among  vocational  agriculture  students,  the  per  cent  of  other 
students  in  each  prestige  range  increased  as  the  prestige  range  became  greater, 
except  in  the  highest  range. 

The  bulk  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  named  as  most  desirable 
occupations  with  relatively  low  prestige,  with  the  per  cent  of  response  in  each 
higher  prestige  position  dropping  off.  The  opposite  obtained  for  the  other 
students  among  whom  the  per  cent  of  response  increased  as  the  prestige  of 
occupation  Increased.  The  differences  in  prestige  of  desired  occupations  between 
vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  were  significant  beyond  the  .001  level. 

Expected  Occupation  - Respondents  were  requested  to  name  the  occupation  in 
which  they  expected  to  engage  upon  completion  of  their  education..  For  some  this 
would  be  immediately  following  graduation  from  high  school.  For  others  it  would 
involve  some  amount  of  post  high  school  education.  The  per  cent  of  response 
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distribution  among  occupational  prestige  ranges  Is  shown  In  the  right  hand 
columns  of  Table  !• 

Vocational  agriculture  students  were  grouped  to  large  extent  in  the 
relatively  low  prestige  occupations.  Only  20%  expected  to  enter  occupations  with 
prestige  ratings  in  excess  of  69  Other  students  named  expected  occupations  in 
the  higher  ranges  with  more  frequency,  with  36%  found  above  the  69  level.  The 
difference  in  response  between  the  two  groups  was  significant  beyond  the  .001 
level. 

It  is  observed  that  the  prestige  range  of  expected  occupations  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  desired  occupations  for  each  student  group.  Practical  problems 
prevent  attainment  of  the  occupations  to  which  many  students  aspire.  While  half 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  ^'desired"  occupations  with  prestige  ratings 
of  less  than  70,  about  three-quarters  of  them  "expected"  to  move  into  occupations 
at  this  level.  Similarly,  only  29%  of  the  students  in  ether  curricula  desired 
occupations  at  this  level,  but  53%  expected  to  be  employed  there. 

The  gap  between  desired  and  expected  occupations  was  even  greater  for  other 
students,  precisely  because  they  had  greater  aspirations  initially.  Reality 
forced  each  of  the  respondent  groups  to  lower  goals  when  transferring  from 
desired  to  expected  occupations , but  the  vocational  agriculture  students  had 
initially  expressed  a lower  plateau  from  which  to  retreat. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  neophytes  in  the  world  of  work  do  not  have 
so  many  alternatives  open  to  them  as  will  be  the  case  when  they  have  become  more 
experienced  and  better  educated.  Many  of  the  respondents  eventually  may  achieve 
the  prestige  levels  to  which  they  new  aspire  even  though  they  must  begin  work  at 
a lower  level.  These  data  cannot  be  interpreted  as  anything  other  than  what 
they  are,  namely  an  expression  of  the  respondents*  expectations,  as  seniors  in 
high  school,  for  their  first  post-education  occupations.  It  is  not  possible  to 
draw  conclusions  from  these  data  pertinent  to  the  occupational  prestige  ratings 
of  these  groups  at  any  time  in  the  removed  future. 
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Educational  Desires  and  Plans 


Desire  to  Attend  College  - Respondents  were  requested  to  state  whether  they 
would  like  to  attend  college > given  a condition  wherein  there  were  no  Impediments 
to  so  doing#  The  results,  along  with  other  Information  concerning  their  college 
plans,  Is  shown  In  Table  2.  More  than  three-quarters  of  both  the  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  students  expressed  a desire  to  attend  college#  There  was 
a tendency  for  fewer  vocational  agriculture  students  to  want  to  attend,  but  the 
difference  was  not  statistically  significant.  It  appears  that  all  members  of 
the  sample  share  to  large  extent  the  cultural  valuation  attached  to  college 
attendance.  They  perceive  It  as  valuable  and  desirable  in  a loose  context  where 
no  proscriptions  or  sacrifices  are  associated  with  a positive  response. 


Table  2#  Educational  Desires,  Educational  Plans,  and  Ability  to  Name  College 
of  Attendance 


Nature 

of 

fiesponse 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Desired  to 
Attend  College 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Expected  to 
Attend  College 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Were  Able  to  Name 
College 

Vo-Ag 

(N=90) 

Other 

(N=173) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=90) 

Other 

(N=171) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=88) 

Other 

(N=170) 

Positive 

76.67 

82.08 

22.22 

37.43 

12.50 

27.06 

Negative 

23.33 

17.92 

77.78 

62.57 

87.50 

72.94 

Plan  to  Attend  College  - To  check  on  actual  plans  to  attend  a college, 
respondents  were  requested  to  state  whether  they  planned  to  enter  college  in  the 
fall  following  graduation  from  high  school.  Several  restrictions  were  operative 
in  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  response  was  limited  to  four-year  colleges. 

It  is  probablp  that  a number  of  the  respondents  might  attend  business  schools, 
two-year  colleges  or  similar  types  of  post  high  school  educational  institutions 
and  from  there  filter  into  four-year  institutions.  But  the  number  would  be 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  a time  limit  was  imposed  by  requesting  a positive 
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response  only  from  those  who  would  matriculate  in  the  fall.  This  was  necessary 
to  prevent  optimism  from  generating  an  excessive  number  of  positive  replies. 

Perhaps  a few  individuals  who  do  not  move  into  college  immediately  will  eventually 
be  found  there » but  here  too  the  number  would  be  limited* 

As  would  be  expected,  fewer  persons  actually  planned  to  enter  college  than 
had  expressed  a desire  to  do  so.  Among  the  vocational  agriculture  students  the 
decrease  was  larger  than  it  was  among  the  other  students.  Only  22%  of  the 
former  indicated  plans  to  attend  college  while  36%  of  the  latter  had  such  plans. 
This  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  significant  at  the  .02  level. 

College  of  Attendance  Named  - As  a final  check  on  the  probability  that 
they  would  in  reality  be  enrolled  in  a college  in  the  succeeding  fall,  respondents 
were  requested  to  name  the  college  which  they  planned  to  attend.  Among  both 
groups,  some  of  those  who  had  indicated  a plan  to  attend  were  unable  to  name  the 
college.  Since  these  students  were  left  with  a limited  amount  of  time  in  which 
to  make  application  and  be  accepted,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  of  those  unable 
to  name  a college  in  the  spring  actually  would  be  in  attendance  in  the  fall. 

At  this  level  of  certainty,  the  per  cent  of  students  who  could  be  expected  to 
attend  college  was  12%  for  vocational  agriculture  students  and  26%  for  other 
students.  This  difference  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Background  Factors  - Occupational 

Both  theory  and  previous  research  have  indicated  a number  of  factors  which 
are  related  to  student  occupational  aspirations.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  test 
the  relationship  of  these  factors  to  the  occupational  desires  and  expectations  of 
these  students;  but  we  shall  determine  whether  the  vocational  agriculture  students 
vary  from  other  students  with  respect  to  a number  of  these  factors.  While  our 
tests  were  not  of  such  a nature  that  we  may  presume  differences  in  background 
factors  necessarily  account  for  differences  in  occupational  desires  and  expect- 
ations, background  differences  in  such  instances  would  lead  to  speculation 
concerning  causality  and  should  provide  fruitful  ground  for  further  study. 
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Influences  on  Expected  Occupation 

Students  do  not  make  occupational  decisions  devoid  of  any  influence  from 
their  surrounding  environment*  A number  of  questions  were  asked  of  the 
respondents  to  determine  what  those  sources  of  influence  might  be  and  to 
investigate  the  variations  in  them  between  the  student  groups* 

Sources  of  Influence  - Students  were  asked  to  indicate  the  source  of 
influence  which  had  most  affected  their  choice  of  an  expected  occupation, 
choosing  from  among  an  array  of  core  family  members  and  other  persons  with 
whom  they  might  be  in  contact.  The  major  finding  was  that  these  students  in 
many  cases  did  not  recognize  a source  of  influence  outside  of  themselves,  Table  3* 
Over  half  of  the  respondents  in  each  group  indicated  that  the  expected  occupation 
decision  had  been  their  own. 


Table  3.  Specific  Sources  of  Influence  Toward  Student's  Expected 
Occupation 


Source  of  Influence 

Per  Cent  of  Vocati onal 
Agriculture  Students 
Indicating  Source 

(H=76) 

Per  Cent  of  Other 
Students  Indicating 
Source 

(N*157) 

Mother 

3.95 

2.55 

Father 

9.21 

10.19 

Sister 

0.00 

0.64 

Brother 

3.95 

6.37 

Relative 

1.32 

1.91 

Friend 

10.52 

8.28 

Teacher 

5.26 

6.37 

Other 

1.32 

3.82 

Own  Decision 

64,47 

59.87 
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Those  students  who  recognized  an  outside  influential  scattered  their 
response  among  the  possible  sources  in  such  a way  as  to  absolve  any  one  of  a 
major  responsibility*  However,  fathers  were  considered  somewhat  more  influential 
than  mothers,  a finding  not  in  agreement  with  some  previous  research.  Also,  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  students  from  each  group  reported  that  a teacher 
had  been  influential  in  determining  occupational  choice,  shattering  an  educational 
assumption  of  the  part  played  by  the  teacher  in  formation  of  student  opinions 
and  resultant  plans*  This  finding  may  le  a result  of  increasing  size  and  con-" 
sequent  depersonalization  of  current  school  systems.  Friends,  who  may  be 
inferred  all  members.  d|  the  peer  group,  were  cited  as  influential  by  a relatively 
large  number  of  respondents;  clearly,  members  of  this  sample  are  not  adult- 

m 

oriented. 

« The  minor  differences  in  sources  of  influence  reported  by  the  student  groups 

were  not  significant. 

Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  Occupational  Expectation  - To 
determine  the  part  played  by  high  school  education  in  choice  of  an  occupation, 
respondents  were  requested  to  state  the  amount  of  influence  their  high  school 
education  had  had  upon  their  occupational  expectation.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Table  4.  Slightly  more  than  a third  of  each  group  considered  the  influence 
to  have  been  of  major  proportion  while  approximately  an  equivalent  number  assigned 
*'some'^  influence  in  occupational  expectation  to  their  high  school  education. 

A bit  more  than  one-fifth  of  each  group  concluded  that  their  high  school  education 
had  played  essentially  no  part  in  formation  of  the  occupational  expectations  held 
by  them.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  response  of  the  two  groups 


to  this  question. 
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Table  4.  Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  Expected  Occupation 


Extent  of  Influence 

Per  Cent  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students 
Indicating  Extent 

(N=84) 

Per  Cent  of  Other 
Students  Indicating 
Extent 

(N=160) 

Great  Deal 

38.10 

37.50 

Some 

39.29 

38.75 

Very  Little 

11.90 

13.75 

None 

10.71 

10.00 

Parents ‘ Attitudes  Toward  Expected  Occupation  - While  perhaps  not  directly 
recognized  by  the  students,  the  attitude  of  their  parents  toward  occupational 
choices  probably  also  works  as  a sort  of  Influence  upon  the  student's  choice. 

To  check  this,  students  were  requested  to  record  their  perceptions  of  the 
attitude  of  each  of  th6ir  parents  to  the  occupation  in  which  they  expected  to 
engage.  Mother's  and  father's  attitudes  are  shown  separately  in  Table  5. 

Table  5.  Mother's  and  Father's  attitude  Toward  Expected  Position 


Expression  of 
Attitude 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Perceiving  Per  Cent  of  Students  Per- 
Mother's  Attitude  In  Specified  celving  Father's  Attitude 
Category  in  Specified  Category 


Vo-Ag 

Others 

Vo-Ag 

Others 

(N=81) 

(N=159) 

r‘I=75) 

(N=153) 

Strongly  agrees 

32.10 

28.30 

37.34 

30.07 

Willing  to  accept 

55.56 

61.64 

56.00 

54.25 

- 

Doesn't  care  one 
way  or  other 

3.70 

6.92 

4.00 

12.42 

% 

Prefers  something 
else 

7.41 

3.14 

1.33 

2.61 

Very  opposed 

1.23 

0.00 

1.33 

0.65 
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By  small  margins,  fathers  were  perceived  by  students  as  being  more  strongly 
in  agreement  with  their  occupational  expectations  than  were  mothers.  This 
relationship  does  not  hold  if  response  from  ’'strongly  agrees"  and  "willing  to 
accept"  are  combined  in  a "favorable"  category.  When  this  condition  prevails 
mothers  were  perceived  as  more  favorably  disposed  toward  occupational  expectation 
by  all  students.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  was  no  meaningful 
difference  between  the  perceived  attitude  of  mothers  and  fathers  toward  expected 
occupations. 

It  is  evident  that  students  perceived  little  conflict  with  their  parents 
regarding  expected  occupations*  Whether  this  was  a reflection  of  student 
acquiescence  with  parental  expectations  or  a willingness  of  parents  to  accept 
student  decisions  cannot  be  determined  from  these  data.  However,  based  upon 
the  students*  observation  that  they  composed  their  own  greatest  source  of 
influence  toward  expected  occupations  one  might  infer  that  the  latter  is  the 
case.  Regardless  of  which  explanation  is  correct,  upwards  of  80%  of  perceived 
parental  reaction  was  favorable  to  student  expectation,  and  there  was  essentially 
no  student  perception  of  extreme  parental  opposition  to  occupational  choices. 

By  a narrow  margin,  vocational  agriculture  students  tended  to  see  their 
parents  as  strongly  in  agreement  with  their  occupational  expectation  more 
frequently  than  did  other  students.  However,  differences  between  the  two  groups 
were  minor  in  response  to  both  mother’s  and  father’s  attitudes  and  not 
statistically  significant. 

Migration 

Migration,  both  internal  and  external,  has  been  a prominent  part  of  the 
social  ecology  of  North  Carolina  during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  these  respondents. 
Many  of  these  students  will  be  caught  up  in  the  movement  occurring  about  them. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  mandatory  that  they  leave  their  home  communities  in 
order  to  follow  the  occupations  in  which  they  expect  to  engage. 


Need  to  Migrate  • The  majority  of  schools  in  which  interviews  were 


conducted  were  located  in  open  country  or  in  stuall  towns.  Since  occupational 
expectation  might  necessitate  a move  to  areas  offering  the  positions  in  which 
they  expected  to  engage,  students  were  requested  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
migration  to  pursue  their  occupational  choices.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Table  6;  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  students  felt  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  migrate.  Somewhat  fewer  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  believed 
themselves  to  be  under  this  compulsion,  but  the  difference  was  not  significant. 


Table  6.  Necessity  to  Migrate  to  Engage  in  Expected  Occupation 


Necessary  to  Migrate 

Per  Cent  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students 

Per  Cent  of  Other 
Students 

(N=83) 

(N=159) 

Yes 

44.58 

51.57 

No 

55.42 

48.43 

Intention  to  Migrate  - The  possibility  that  these  students  might  plan  to 
leave  the  community  of  residence  even  though  not  compelled  to  do  so  to  follow 
their  occupational  choices  was  examined  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  7. 
There  is  little  difference  from  response  under  the  compvdsion  of  occupational 
choice  and  it  appears  that  occupational  pressures  account  for  most  of  the 
mlgrational  intentions  of  this  sample.  A few  more  vocational  agriculture 
students  plan  to  leave  than  muse  but  the  number  of  other  students  remains  the 
same.  Among  both  groups  a few  more  students  were  able  to  respond  to  this 
question  than  had  replied  to  the  question  about  necessity  for  moving.  Most  of 
these  show  up  in  the  category  of  planning  to  remain  in  their  h<xne  community. 


Table  7.  Intention  to  Migrate 


Plan  to  Migrate 

Per  Cent  of  Vocational 

Per  Cent  of  Other 

Agriculture  Students 

Students 

(N=89) 

(N*163) 

Yes 

43.82 

50.31 

No 

56.18 

49.69 

Differences  in  intention  to  move  were  not  statistically  significant  in 
comparison  of  the  two  groups.  But  there  is  considerable  meaning  to  the 
communities  involved,  for  about  half  of  the  male  senior  population  of  the 
high  schools  expressed  an  Intent  to  leave. 

Differences  Between  Desired  and  Expected  Occupations 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  were  differences  in  the  prestige  of  desired 
and  expected  occupations  for  these  respondents.  Generally,  the  prestige  of 
desired  occupations  was  higher.  The  next  several  paragraphs  deal  with  tests 
of  the  extent  and  direction  of  these  differences  between  vocational  agriculture 
students  and  others. 

Extent  of  Differences  • Differences  in  prestige  of  desired  and  expected 
occupations  are  shown  in  classifications  of  ten  points  in  Table  8.  More 
vocational  agriculture  students  than  other  students  reported  expected  occupations 
which  did  not  vary  in  prestige  from  that  of  their  desired  occupations.  Despite 
this,  many  vocational  agriculture  students  were  represented  in  the  categories 
indicating  much  difference  in  prestige  between  desired  and  expected  occupation. 
Apparently  contradictory,  these  findings  may  be  reconciled  on  the  basis  that 
vocational  agriculture  students  will  in  fact  engage  in  occupations  of  lesser 
prestige  than  will  students  in  other  curricula.  Reality  may  liave  served  to 
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depress  the  desires  of  seme  studencs,  causing  then  to  aane  desired  and  expected 
occupations  of  about  equal  prestige  values.  For  those  vocational  agriculture 
students  who  let  inagination  take  the  reins  and  named  a high  prestige  desired 
occupation,  reality  nay  have  cone  into  play  when  naning  an  expected  occupation, 
resulting  in  high  per  cents  of  these  students  in  the  categories  of  large 
prestige  differencial. 


Table  8.  Difference  in  Prestige  of  Desired  and  Expected  Occupation 


Amount  of  Difference 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Vo-Ag 

Others 

(N»68) 

(»=111) 

No  difference 

39.71 

27.03 

1*  9 points 

17.65 

27.0S 

10-19  points 

23.52 

23.42 

20-29  points 

17.65 

15.32 

30-39  points 

1.47 

6.30 

40-49  points 

0.00 

0.90 

Other  students  also  expressed  expectations  of  obtaining  occupations  lover 
in  prestige  than  those  they  desired.  Each  student  group  is  exposed  to  the  same 
dilemma  • a theoretically  open  society  in  which  there  are  practical  limitations 
on  achievement. 

The  differences  in  amount  of  prestige  of  desired  and  expected  occupation 
between  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  were  not  statistically 
significant. 

Direction  of  Differences  • The  data  on  the  direction  of  prestige  differentials 
between  desired  and  expected  occupation  were  not  completely  satisfactory.  However, 
they  did  indicate  that  considerably  more  students  expected  occupations  which  will 
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be  lesser  In  prestige  than  those  they  would  like  to  have.  Differences  In 
direction  of  occupational  prestige  between  vocational  agriculture  and  other 
students  was  not  significant.. 

Some  Miscellaneous  Factors 

Canparlson  of  Prestige  of  Student's  Expected  Occupation  and  Father«s  Current 
Occupation  - More  than  half  of  all  students  expected  to  begin  employment  In 
occupations  of  equal  or  superior  prestige  to  those  held  by  their  fathers,  Table  9. 
The  Vocational  agriculture  students  did  not  exhibit  quite  so  much  optimism  as  did 


the  others.  The  difference  between  the  student  groups  was  not  significant. 

Table  9.  Difference  In  Prestige,  Expected  Occupation  of  Student  and  Current 
Occupation  of  Father 


Per  Cent 

d£  Students  Responding 

Prestige  Difference 

Vo-Ag 

(N=78) 

Other 

(N=150) 

Father's  higher,  30  or  more  points 

0.00 

0.00 

Father's  higher,  20>29  points 

3.85 

0.67 

Father's  higher,  10-19  points 

15.39 

10.66 

Father's  higher,  less  than  10  points 

21.79 

20.67 

No  difference 

16.67 

10.66 

Student's  higher,  less  than  10  points 

26.92 

24.67 

Student's  higher,  10-19  points 

12.82 

22.00 

Student's  higher,  20-29  points 

1.28 

6.00 

Student's  higher,  30  or  more  points 

1.28 

4.67 

• Prestige  of  Father's  Occupation  - Slightly  more  of  the  fathers  of  other 

students  were  engaged  in  occupations  with  prestige  ratings  of  70  or  above. 
Table  10,  but  for  the  most  part  the  fathers  of  thcs  students  In  the  sample  had 

er|c 
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occupations  with  prestige  ratings  below  70.  The  difference  In  prestige  of 
occupations  held  by  fathers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  was 
significant  at  the  .001  level.  This  difference  resulted  In  large  part  from  the 
fact  that  greater  numbers  of  the  fathers  of  other  students  were  In  the  Lower 
prestige  range,  although  they  also  were  found  more  frequently  In  the  upper 
prestige  levels.  The  occupational  prestige  ratings  of  the  fathers  of  vocational 
agriculture  students  clustered  markedly  In  the  60-69  range. 

Table  10.  Prestige  of  Occupation  Engaged  In  by  Father 


Prestige  Category  of  Father's 
Occupation 

Pqr  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Vo-Ag 

(N=S4) 

Other 

(N=164) 

40-49  points 

1.19 

1.22 

50-59  points 

15.48 

32.92 

60-69  points 

75.00 

50.00 

70-79  points 

7.14 

12.20 

80-89  points 

1.19 

3.05 

90-99  points 

0.00 

0.61 

Certainty  That  The  Student  will  Enter  Expected  Occupation  - Vocational 
agriculture  students  were  not  as  certain  as  others  about  entering  the  occupation 
they  had  indicated,  Table  11.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  other  students  either 
were  certain  or  in  the  belief  that  they  will  enter  the  expected  occupation 
as  opposed  to  73/i  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students.  This  difference  may 
be  meaningful  but  It  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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Table  11.  Certainty  on  Part  of  Student  of  Entry  Into  Expected  Occupation 


Certainty  of  Entry 

Per  Cent  of  Student  Responding 
Vo«Ag  Other 

(N=74)  (N=143) 

Certain  will  enter 

14.86 

23.08 

Believe  will  enter 

58.12 

55.24 

Mot  sure 

27.02 

21.68 

Background  Factors  ••  Educational 

The  educational  hopes  and  plans  of  young  people  ere  known  to  be  related 
to  a number  of  other  factors.  For  example,  children  from  homes  where  one  or 
both  parents  have  attended  college  are  more  apt  to  go  to  college  themselves. 

A number  of  factors  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  In  some  way  associated  with 
educational  desires  or  plans  have  been  selected  and  the  students  from  different 
curricula  compared  upon  them.  Any  differences  shown  between  the  student 
groups  should  be  regarded  as  Informative  rather  than  causative.  Further 
research  would  be  necessary  to  establish  causality. 


Influences  Affecting  Educational  Intentions 

Sources  of  Influence  - Student  perception  of  the  source  of  greatest 
Influence  upon  their  college  decision  Is  shown  In  Table  12.  This  Influence 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  for  respondents  were  requested  to  answer 
regardless  of  their  college  attendance  intention. 

Students  mainly  perceived  this  as  a choice  they  made  themselves.  Those 
who  Indicated  some  reliance  upon  an  outside  source  failed  to  group  their 
response  around  any  particular  Individual,  although  mothers  were  the  single 
most  Important  outside  Influential.  As  In  the  decision  concerning  occupation, 
but  even  more  surprising  because  of  the  linear  relationship,  teachers  were 
accorded  a minimal  role  as  Influentlals  despite  the  fact  that  they  ranked 
right  behind  mothers  for  vocational  agriculture  students  and  behind  mothers 
and  fathers  for  other  students. 
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Table  12«  Sources  of  Influence  Upon  College  Decision 


Source  of  Influence 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Vo-Ag 

(N=75) 

Other 

(N=152) 

Mother 

6.67 

15.13 

Father 

2.67 

10.54 

Sister 

0.00 

0.00 

Brother 

1.33 

2.63 

Relative 

1.33 

1.97 

Friend 

4,00 

2.63 

Teacher 

5.33 

3.95 

Other 

0.00 

1.97 

Own  decision 

78.67 

61.18 

There  are  some  differences  indicated  in  the  source  of  influence  upon 
college  decision  of  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students.  When  sources 
of  influence  were  grouped  under  headings  of  "core  family,"  "others,"  and 
"self,"  the  difference  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  This  basically  was 
a result  of  the  tendency  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  to  rely  more 
upon  their  own  judgment  and  less  upon  the  influence  of  their  families. 

Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  College  Decision  - Apparently  the 
experience  of  the  individual  in  the  high  school  is  greatly  influential  in  his 
decision  of  whether  to  attend  college,  Table  13.  This  would  appear  to  be  so 
in  either  case,  for  most  of  the  students  in  this  sample  did  not  plan  to  attend 
college,  yet  an  overwhelming  per  cent  of  them  indicated  that  their  high  school 
education  had  influenced  this  decision.  Are  some  students  being  deterred 
from  a decision  to  enter  college  by  unfavorable  experiences  in  high  school? 

If  so,  it  would  be  a consequence  of  major  proportions. 
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Table  13*  Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  College  Decision 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Extent  of  Influence 

Vo>Ag 

Other 

(N=86) 

(N=164) 

Great  Deal 

46.51 

48.76 

Sene 

37.21 

28.05 

Little 

8.14 

13.41 

None 

8.14 

9.76 

There  were  some  minor  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  vocational  agrl** 
culture  and  other  students  believed  that  high  school  had  influenced  their 
college  decision.  However,  the  differences  were  not  significant. 

Mother »s  Attitude  Toward  College  Decision  - Most  of  the  students  perceived 
their  mothers  as  favorably  disposed  toward  college  decision,  Table  14.  Mothers 
of  vocational  agriculture  students  were  not  as  often  in  strong  agreement  with 
this  decision  as  were  mothers  of  other  students.  Also,  mothers  of  vocational 
agriculture  students  were  more  frequently  in  disagreement  with  this  decision 
than  were  mothers  of  other  students.  However,  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
both  groups  of  students  baa  that  their  mothers  were  by  and  large  either  strongly 
in  agreement  with  or  willing  to  accept  the  decision  to  which  the  student  had 
come.  Few  of  the  students  believed  their  mothers  not  to  care  about  their 
decision,  with  vocational  agriculture  students  indicating  less  apathy  on  the 
part  of  their  mothers  than  did  other  students.  There  ims  a tendency  for  the 
mothers  of  vocational  agriculture  students  to  agree  strongly  with  the  college 
decision  in  fever  oases  and  to  disagree  with  It  more  frequently  than  did 
mothers  of  other  students.  However,  this  trend  was  not  sufficiently  large  to 
result  in  statistical  significance. 
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Table  14.  Mother*s  and  Father*s  Attitude  Toward  College  Decision 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Per-  Per  Cent  of  Students  Per- 


Expression  ceiving  Mother* s Attitude  ceiving  Father* s Attitude 

of  Attitude  in  Specified  Category  in  Specified  Category 


Vo-Ag 

Other 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=84) 

(N=158) 

(N=78) 

(N=154) 

Strongly  agrees 

27.38 

37.97 

21.79 

35.06 

Willing  to  accept 

51.19 

40.50 

55.14 

38.96 

Doesn't  care  one 
way  or  other 

2.38 

7.60 

7.69 

11.69 

Disagrees 

16.67 

12.03 

12.82 

14.29 

Opposed 

2.38 

1.90 

2.56 

0.00 

Father*s  Attitude  Toward  College  Decision  - Fathers  were  regarded  by  most 
students  as  basically  in  agreement  with  their  college  decision,  although  not 
to  quite  the  same  extent  as  were  mothers.  Fathers  also  were  perceived  as 
apathetic  toward  college  decision  in  more  instances  than  were  mothers.  However, 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  students  was  that  fathers  were  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  college  decision* 

The  fathers  of  vocatioral  agriculture  students  were  in  strong  agreement 
with  the  college  de'^ision  to  lesser  extent  than  were  the  fathers  of  students 
in  other  categories.  However,  when  the  categories  of  "strongly  agree"  and 
"willing  to  accept"  were  combined  into  a favorably  disposed"  classification, 
the  small  difference  favors  the  vocational  agriculture  students.  To  very 
slight  extent,  fathers  of  vocational  agriculture  students  were  less  apt  to  be 
apathetic  or  opposed  to  the  college  decision  than  were  fathers  of  other  students. 

There  is  a trend  in  these  data  for  the  fathers  of  vocational  agriculture 
students  to  be  less  often  in  strong  agreement  with  the  college  decisions  of 
their  sons.  However,  the  chi-square  value  lies  between  that  for  the  .10  and 
.05  levels  of  acceptance  and  is  not  considered  significant. 
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Comparts ons  of  Father <s  Education 

Educational  Achievement  of  Fathers  - There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  the  educational  achievements  of  the  fathers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  other  students,  Table  15.  A somewhat  greater  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
of  the  latter  had  con^leted  college  or  had  achieved  at  least  some  post  high 
school  education,  but  the  difference  was  small.  The  population  cohort  comprising 
the  fathers  of  these  students  had  attained  a rather  limited  educational  level. 
About  one  quarter  of  them  had  completed  high  school,  with  another  quarter  having 
8 grades  of  schooling.  More  than  one-fifth  had  not  even  that  amount  of  formal 
education. 

Table  15.  Education  Achievement  of  Student ^s  Father 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Level  of  Father's  Education 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=87) 

(N=173) 

College  graduate 

2.30 

6.94 

Attended  college 

5.75 

4.05 

Jr.  college  graduate 

0.00 

0.00 

Attended  Jr.  college 

0.00 

1.16 

High  School  graduate 

24.14 

26.59 

Attended  high  school 

24.14 

16.75 

Completed  8 years 

22.98 

21.97 

Less  than  8 years 

20.69 

22.54 

Comparison  of  Student ^s  Educational  Aspiration  with  Father ^s  Educational 
Achievement  - By  their  presence  as  seniors  In  high  school,  something  like  two- 
thirds  of  these  students  already  had  surpassed  the  educational  achievement  of 
their  fathers.  It  Is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  educational  aspirations 
of  these  students  was  In  excess  of  the  achievements  of  their  fathers  In  the 
majority  of  cases.  Table  16. 
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Table  16*  Comparison  of  Fathorfs  Educational  Attainment  and  Student's 
Educational  Aspiration 


Relationship  of  Father's  Education 
to  Student's  Educational  Aspiration 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 
Vo-Ag  Other 

(N=87)  (N=171) 

No  difference 

16.09 

19.88 

Father's  achievement  lesser 

79.31 

76.61 

Father's  achievement  greater 

4.60 

3.51 

Both  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  expected  to  achieve 
greater  educational  goals  than  had  their  fathers,  and  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Somewhat  fewer  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  expected  their  educational 
achievements  to  be  the  ame  as  those  of  cheir  fathers  than  was  the  case  among 
other  students.  On  the  other  hand,  slightly  more  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
students  aspired  to  lesser  education  than  had  been  attained  by  their  fathers, 
while  at  the  same  time  slightly  more  of  them  believed  they  would  achieve  more 
education  than  had  their  fathers.  This  apparently  contradictory  relationship 
between  the  student  groups  is  relative  and  stems  from  the  large  proportion  of 
other  students  who  expected  their  educational  attainment  to  equal  that  of  their 
fathers.  However,  differences  between  the  two  groups  were  small  in  each 
instance  and  not  statistically  significant* 

Effects  of  Planning  to  Farm  Upon  Educational  Intentions 

Previous  studies  have  indicated  that  planning  to  farm  has  a depressing 
effect  upon  educational  intentions.  Boys  who  plan  to  farm  evidently  do  not 
perceive  as  great  a need  for  a college  education  as  do  those  whose  occupational 
plans  lie  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
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These  data  have  been  analyzed  to  determine  the  effects  of  planning  to  farm 
upon  the  educational  intentions  of  the  students*  On  the  one  hand»  Investigation 
was  limited  to  the  Intentions  of  boys  In  vocational  agriculture.  On  the  other^ 
students  In  vocational  agriculture  were  compared  to  those  In  other  courses* 

In  the  latter  Instance,  the  other  students  Included  five  boys  who  Indicated  an 
Intention  to  farm*  They  constitute  so  small  a proportion  of  the  respondents 
that  It  Is  not  believed  they  influence  the  findings* 

Comparisons  Among  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  • Vocational  agriculture 
students  were  grouped  according  to  whether  they  planned  to  farm,  and  their 
desire  to  attend  college,  plans  to  d^  so,  and  ability  to  name  a college  of 
potential  attendance  were  compared*  Of  the  90  respondents  who  were  categorized 
as  vocational  agriculture  students,  16  Indicated  an  intention  to  farm* 

Intention  to  farm  was  associated  with  a depressed  desire  to  attend  college; 
as  shown  In  the  left  hand  columns  of  Table  17.  Many  fewer  of  those  vocational 
agriculture  students  planning  to  farm  Indicated  a wish  to  attend*  This  trend 
was  not  quite  sufficiently  strong  to  be  statistically  significant* 


Table  17.  Effects  of  Planning  to  Farm  Upon  Educational  Plans,  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students 


Nature  of 

College 

Decision 

Per  Cent  of'Stndents 
Who  Would  Like  to 
Attend  College 

Per  Cent 
VJho  Plan 
College 

of  Students 
to  Attend 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Named  College  of 
Attendance 

Plan  to 
Farm 

Do  Not  Plan 
to  Farm 

Plan  to 
Fatni 

Do  Not  Plan 
to  Fana 

trlan  to 
Farm 

Do  Not  Plan 
to  Farm 

(N=16) 

(N=67) 

(N=16) 

(N=67) 

(N=16) 

(N=66) 

Positive 

56.25 

30.60 

18.75 

20.90 

12.50 

10.61 

Negative 

43.75 

19.40 

81.25 

79.10 

87.50 

89.39 
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Planning  to  farm  had  little  effect  on  plans  to  attend  colleges  as  indicated 
in  the  center  columns  of  Table  17 t A larger  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not 
expect  to  farm  planned  to  enter  college,  but  the  difference  was  slight  and  not 
significant. 

There  was  little  difference  in  ability  to  name  college  of  attendance 
between  those  vocational  agriculture  students  who  planned  to  farm  and  those 
who  did  not,  right  hand  columns  of  Table  17.  In  either  case,  the  per  cent  of 
those  planning  to  be  in  college  was  rather  small.  The  difference  was  not 
significant. 

Comparisons  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  Who  Do  Not  Plan  to  Farm 
With  Other  Students  - Vocational  agriculture  students  not  planning  to  farm 
expressed  a desire  to  attend  college  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  did 
students  in  other  courses.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  do  so.  The  difference 
in  expressed  desire  was  minimal  and  not  of  statistical  significance,  Table  18. 

Table  18.  Effects  of  Planning  to  Farm  Upon  Educational  Plans,  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  Who  Do  Not  Plan  to  Farm  and  Other  Students 


Nature  of 
College 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Would  Like  to 
Attend  College 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Plan  to  Attend 
College 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Named  College 
of  Attendance 

Decision 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=67) 

(N=173) 

(N=67) 

(N=171) 

(N=66) 

(N=170) 

Positive 

80.60 

82.08 

20.90 

37.43 

10.61 

27.06 

Negative 

19.40 

17.92 

79.10 

62.57 

89.39 

72.94 

On  the  other  hand,  vocational  agriculture  students  not  intending  to  farm 
planned  to  attend  college  in  fewer  numbers  than  did  students  in  other  courses, 
the  difference  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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Students  in  other  courses  also  were  able  to  name  the  college  they  would 
attend  in  greater  proportion  than  were  vocational  agriculture  students  not 
planning  to  farm,  the  difference  being  in  a ratio  of  about  2 1/2  to  1,  which 
proved  significant  at  the  .02  ^2vel. 

Comparisons  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  Who  Plan  to  Farm  with 
Other  Students  - When  vocational  agriculture  students  who  expected  to  farm 
were  compared  with  other  students,  it  was  found  that  the  former  responded  less 
frequently  with  a desire  to  attend  college,  Table  19.  Even  though  more  than 
half  of  these  vocational  agriculture  students  wished  to  attend  college,  the 
difference  between  their  response  and  that  of  the  other  students  was  si^ificant 
at  the  .05  level. 


Table  19.  Effects  of  Planning  to  Farm  Upon  Educational  Plans,  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  Who  Plan  to  Farm  and  Other  Students 


rer  cent  or  students  rer  uent  or  Students  i:'er  cent  or  bcudeh^s 
Nature  of  Who  Would  Like  to  Who  Plan  to  Attend  Who  Named  College 


college 

Attend  Col' see 

College 

of  Attendance 

decision 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=16) 

(N=173) 

(N=16) 

(N=171) 

(N=16) 

(N=170) 

Positive 

56.25 

82.08 

18.75 

37.43 

12.50 

27.06 

Negative 

43.75 

17.92 

81.25 

62.57 

87.50 

72.94 

Comparing  these  two  student  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  plan  to  enter 
college  revealed  a different  relationship.  Although  the  vocational  agriculture- 
student  expressed  plans  to  enter  college  less  frequertly  than  did  the  other 
students,  the  difference  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  be  significant. 

Vocational  agriculture  students  planning  to  farm  were  able  to  name  the 
college  of  attendance  less  frequently  than  were  students  in  other  courses,  in 
a ratio  of  about  1 to  2.  While  these  differences  are  meaningful  to  persons 
responsible  for  the  educational  attainments  of  these  young  people,  they  are 
not  statistically  significant. 
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A Word  of  Explanation  - It  is  necessary  to  take  a closer  look  at  these 
findings  concerning  the  relationship  between  intent  to  farm  and  educational 
plans,  for  at  first  glance  they  seem  somewhat  contradictory. 

There  is  a discrepancy  within  the  vocational  agriculture  sample  in  that  the 
respondents  pinning  to  farm  express  a desire  to  attend  college  much  less 
frequently  than  do  those  not  intending  to  farm,  as  seen  in  Table  17,  but  are 
able  to  name  ^/college  of  attendance  in  a greater  number  of  instances.  It  is 
possible  only  to  guess  at  the  reasons  for  this  finding.  It  may  be  that  those 
who  plan  to  farm  have  reduced  the  number  of  alternatives  open  to  themselves. 

They  either  will  go  to  college  prior  to  entering  farming  or  they  will  not,  while 
the  boy  who  does  not  plan  to  enter  farming  is  at  this  point  not  yet  certain  of 
what  he  will  do.  This  leaves  him  free  tb  believe  that  he  would  benefit  from 
attendance  at  college  and  results  in  an  expression  of  a desire  to  attend  - a 
step  which  has  lost  i-s  attraction  to  the  boy  committed  to  move  directly  into 
farming.  As  these  two  groups  are  requested  to  state  their  plans  to  attend 
college  the  per  cent  responding  in  the  positive  becomes  more  similar,  perhaps 
as  reality  begins  to  influence  expressions  more  directly.  Finally,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  college  at  which  the  individual  will  be  in  attendance, 
the  undecided  among  the  respow  ants  not  planning  to  farm  are  weeded  out  more 
ruthlessly,  leaving  this  group  with  a smaller  net  total  able  to  express  a strong 
degree  of  commitment  to  college  attendance. 

In  their  educational  intentions,  the  vocational  agriculture  students, 
whether  planning  to  farm  or  not,  were  more  like  one  another  than  like  the 
students  in  other  courses.  It  will  be  noted  in  Tables  18  and  19  that  many 
fewer  vocational  agriculture  students  than  other  students  stated  a plan  to 
attend  college  or  were  able  to  name  a college  of  attendance.  These  differences 
were  significant  in  comparison  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  who  did 
not  plan  to  farm  and  were  not  significant  in  comparison  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  students  who  did  plan  to  farm.  But  the  levels  of  significance 
O 
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were  not  high  and  the  chi-square  values  resulting  from  each  vocational 
agriculture  group  ccnnparison  were  not  much  different.  The  point  is  that 
both  vocational  agriculture  groups  planned  college  attendance  in  considerably 
lesser  numbers  than  did  students  in  other  courses.  The  fact  that  vocational 
agriculture  students  planning  to  farm  were  more  nearly  like  other  students 
in  educational  intention  is  meaningful  and  should  not  be  neglected,  but  the 
importance  of  it  should  not  be  overemphasized# 
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Background  Factors  - Miscellaneous 

There  are  a number  of  other  factors  upon  which  to  analyze  the  response  of 
students  in  the  sample.  It  is  believed  that  these  factors  are  related  to 
occupational  and  educational  intentions  of  the  respondents  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  those  conclusions  as  a result  of  the  data  here  presented. 

For  example,  the  educational  aspirations  of  vocational  agriculture  students 
were  not  as  great  as  those  of  students  from  other  courses.  If  it  were  to  be 
determined  that  vocational  agriculture  students  planned  to  marry  more  quickly 
than  other  students,  a relationship  could  be  surmised  even  though  the  directional 
effect  could  not  be  determined.  Two  such  factors  are  investigated  - iranediacy 
of  marriage,  and  intelligence. 

Immediacy  of  Marriage  - Students  in  vocational  agriculture  planned  to  marry 
more  quickly  than  did  those  in  other  courses.  Table  20.  There  was  little 
difference  in  marriage  plans  for  the  first  year  following  graduation  from  high 
school;  among  both  groups  a small  per  cent  either  already  was  married  or  on  tue 
verge.  But  during  the  second  and  third  years  following  graduation  the  vocational 
agriculture  students  expected  to  marry  in  greater  number  than  other  students. 

The  latter  planned  to  delay  their  marriages  until  the  sixth  year  or  later  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  did  vocational  agriculture  student,  probably  because 
of  greater  intention  to  attend  college  or  because  they  aspired  to  occupational 
eminences  to  which  they  would  regard  early  marriage  as  a hindrance. 
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Table  20.  Anticipated  Number  of  Years  Until  Marriage 


Number  of  Years 

Per  Cent 
Vo-Ag 
(S^6) 

of  Student  Responding 

Other 

(N=-167) 

1 

3.49 

4.19 

2-3 

30.23 

12.57 

4-5 

36.05 

31.14 

6-10 

22.09 

37.13 

More  than  10 

8.14 

14.97 

The  differences  in  immediacy  of  marriage  between  these  two  groups  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  When  marriage  plan  categories  were  reduced  to 
less  than  five  years  and  more  than  five  years,  the  level  of  significance 
remained  .01.  But  when  those  who  intended  to  marry  in  1*3  years  were  compared 
to  those  who  expected  to  delay  marriage  more  than  five  years,  the  significance 
level  increased  to  .001.  In  other  words,  the  greatest  differences  were  between 
those  foreseeing  marriage  quite  soon  after  completing  high  school  and  those 
who  plan  to  put  off  marriage  for  more  than  five  years,  or  just  about  sufficient 
time  to  con^lete  college  and  get  established  in  an  occupation. 

Intelligence  - It  has  been  established  by  much  research  that  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  intelligence  and  aspiration.  The  more  intelligent 
the  individual,  the  greater  the  prestige  of  the  occupation  toward  which  he  will 
plan  and  the  larger  amount  of  formal  post«high  school  education  he  will  seek. 
Since  it  was  found  that  the  vocational  agriculture  students  did  not  aspire  as 
highly  occupationally  and  educationally  as  did  the  other  students,  the  obvious 
question  was  whether  the  vocational  agriculture  students  differed  in  intelligence 
from  other  students.  Table  21  shows  the  results  of  this  investigation. 


Table  21.  Comparison  of  Intelligence  Quotients, by  Ranges 
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I Q Range 

Per  Cent  of 

Students  Responding 

Vo-Ag 

(N=85) 

Other 

(N=170) 

70-79 

8.23 

2.35 

80-89 

16.47 

11.18 

90-99 

30.59 

30.59 

100-109 

30.59 

25.88 

110-119 

12.94 

24.12 

Above  119 

1.18 

5.88 

The  per  cent  of  students  with  IQs  in  the  70-89  range  was  greater  among 
the  vocational  agriculture  group  and  the  per  cent  of  students  with  IQs  of  110 
and  above  was  greater  among  the  other  students.  The  two  groups  were  roughly 
equivalent  in  the  IQ  range  90^109.  The  differences  were  significant  at  the 
.05  level  when  tested  across  the  complete  array.  In  a test  utilizing  only  the 
ranges  70-89  and  110  plus,  the  difference  was  significant  at  the  .01  ..avel. 

Residence  - A residence  differential  between  vocational  agriculture  and 
other  students  would  be  expected  and  proved  to  be  operative.  Table  22.  The 
difference  was  in  the  expected  direction  with  a greater  proportion  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  living  on  farms  than  was  true  of  other  students. 
The  difference  was  significant  at  the  .001  level. 


Table  22.  Comparison  of  Residence 


Place  of  Residence 

Per  Cent  o^  Students 
Vo-Ag 
(N=90) 

Responding 

Other 

(N=176) 

Town  or  city  of  2500  or  more 

5.56 

13.64 

Town  cr  city  of  less  than  2500 

7.78 

22.73 

Open  country,  not  a farm 

24.44 

34.09 

Farm 

62.22 

29.55 
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Conclusions 

White,  male,  senior  vocational  agriculture  students  in  North  Carolina 
aspire  to  occupations  of  lesser  prestige  than  do  their  contemporaries  in  other 
courses.  They  both  desire  and  plan  to  enter  occupations  which  do  not  rank  as 
high  on  a prestige  scale  as  do  those  named  by  other  students.  At  the  same  time, 
vocational  agriculture  students  plan  to  attend  college  in  lesser  proportions 
than  do  other  students  and  are  able  in  fewer  instances  to  name  a college  which 
they  will  attend.  This  latter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  express  themselves 
as  desirous  of  a college  education  as  frequently  as  do  others. 

In  contrast  to  findings  of  other  research,  the  differences  in  aspirations 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  do  not  seem  to  be  a direct  result 
of  differences  in  socio-economic  factors.  The  two  student  groups  differed 
significantly  in  but  a few  of  these  variables  and  could  be  considered  as  drawn 
from  the  same  population  in  most  instances. 

Social  class  differences  were  tested  by  comparing  the  occupational  and 
educational  attainments  of  the  fathers  of  these  students.  There  was  no 
significant  difference  in  education  and  the  significant  finding  for  occupational 
prestige  differences  was  as  much  a result  of  lower  occupational  prestige  rankings 
for  fathers  of  other  students  as  it  was  of  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  other 
students  were  more  frequently  found  in  occupations  bearing  higher  prestige* 
Socio-economic,  or  class,  differences  between  vocational  agriculture  and  other 
students  were  no  better  than  a stand-off.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  differences  in  student  aspirations  derived  therefrom. 

Vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  differed  significantly  on 
several  variables:  other  students  tended  to  believe  their  parents  to  have  been 
a major  source  of  influence  upon  the  college  decision  more  frequently  than  did 
vocational  agriculture  students;  vocational  agriculture  students  more  frequently 
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were  from  farm  residences;  vocational  agriculture  students  more  frequently 
believed  that  they  would  be  married  within  three  years  following  high  school 
graduation.  None  of  these  factors  can  be  considered  causative  of  occupational 
and  educational  aspiration  differences  although  the  latter  two  probably  are 
quite  directly  related  to  them. 

There  were  differences  in  intelligence  of  the  two  groups  which  are 
meaningful  in  the  context  of  differentiated  aspirations.  As  derived  from  IQs 
supplied  by  the  schools  in  which  the  students  were  in  attendance,  vocational 
agriculture  students  were  disproportionately  represented  in  the  lower  intelligence 
ranges.  Since  it  is  known  that  intelligence  and  aspiration  are  related,  even 
causally,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  differences  in  aspirations  of  these 
student  groups  are  mainly  a result  of  differences  in  intelligence.  If  this 
indeed  is  the  case,  it  is  a finding  to  which  attention  should  be  given,  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  difference  will  become  greater  in  the 
future.  Guidance  teachers  are  prone  to  steer  better  students  (that  is,  the  more 
intelligent)  out  of  vocational  courses.  VJith  the  advent  of  guidance  programs 
in  a greater  number  of  rural  schools,  it  may  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  boys  of  higher  than  average  intelligence  into  vocational  agriculture 
courses.  Given  the  constantly  more  complex  nature  of  farming  and  the  increased 
competencies  necessary  to  operate  a commercial  farm,  a condition  wherein  only 
boys  of  lower  intelligence  could  enter  the  program  would  to  large  extent  obviate 
its  value. 

In  elaboration  of  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  those  boys  in 
vocational  agriculture  who  planned  to  farm  were  most  like  other  students  in 
educational  aspirations.  Although  they  plarned  to  attend  college  less 
frequently  than  did  othei  studai-’s  the  dif,  aance  was  net  significant,  as  it 
was  for  those  voca'iional  agricux::ure  studcTi::^  who  did  not  plan  to  farm.  Evidently 
those  vocational  agxicultvre  srvionts  who  p’ '.lined  to  farm  were  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  advanced  education,  and  quite  prohably  were  better  able  to  benefit  from 
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Although  they  may  not  have  been  very  realistic  in  their  appraisal,  most  of 
the  students  believed  themselves  to  have  been  responsible  for  their  occupational 
and  education  decisions.  While  a majority  believed  their  high  school  education 
to  have  been  a "great  deal"  or  "swae"  help  in  determining  the  occupation  into 
which  they  would  go  or  whether  to  attend  college,  well  over  half  believed  the 
ultimate  decision  to  have  been  their  own.  They  named  no  other  source  as  being 
of  major  importance  with  the  possible  exception  of  their  mothers,  who  were 
accorded  some  importance  as  a source  of  influence  in  the  college  decision. 

Despite  the  indicated  independence  in  decision-making,  most  of  the  students 
believed  their  parents  to  be  in  agreement  with  their  occupational  and  educational 
decisions.  This  may  indicate  only  that  parents  are  willing  to  accept  student 
decisions,  but  there  is  equally  good  reason  to  believe  that  parental  attitudes 
may  have  played  a perhaps  unconscious  part  in  the  student *s  decision-making 
process.  Very  few  students,  indeed,  perceived  their  choices  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  This  condition,  although  limited,  was  more 
evident  among  vocational  agriculture  students. 

The  general  impression  of  students  in  the  san^le  is  that  they  are  "on  the 
make."  By  far  the  most  of  them  expect  to  go  into  occupations  of  higher  prestige 
than  those  occupied  by  their  fathers.  And  beyond  dispute  most  of  the  students 
in  the  sample  already  have  exceeded  the  educational  achievements  of  their 
fathers.  Although  the  high  drop-ou.t  rate  in  North  Carolina  schools  serves  to 
bias  this  sample  toward  the  more  upwardly  mobile  students > the  impression  still 
emerges  that  current  students  are  exceeding  the  educational  attainments  of  their 
fathers.  A further  indication  of  student  orientation  toward  advancement  is  the 
fact  that  half  or  more  expect  to  migrate  from  their  home conimunl ties,  mainly  in 
order  to  pursue  occupations  not  locally  available. 
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These  students  appear  to  be  carriers  of  the  conmion  culture  values  that 
education  Is  a good  thing  and  the  more  the  better,  that  every  person  can  do 
better  in  life  than  have  his  parents,  and  that  striving  will  result  in  attain- 
ment. These  beliefs  oay  have  led  many  to  adopt  overly  sanquine  attitudes.  The 
occupational  and  educational  goals  expressed  may  often  be  out  of  reach.  Many 
aspire  to  attainments  which  they  do  not  actually  expect  to  achieve.  J^JO^ers 
probably  will  not  reach  the  goals  which  they  named  as  expected.  Certainly, 
most  students  will  require  additional  experience  and  knowledge  before  their 
expected  occupational  goals. become  realistically  attainable. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  data  that  high  school  represents  terminal 
education  for  most  youth  in  North  Carolina*  In  fact,  many  have  terminated 
their  formal  education  short  of  high  school  graduation.  This  raises  a question 
concerning  the  basic  objectives  of  the  high  school  program.  In  many  schools, 
both  program  and  guidance  emphases  are  upon  continuation  of  formal  education 
at  the  college  level.  In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  students  who  actually 
attend  college,  such  emphasis  is  of  questionable  wisdom.  It  would  appear  that 
a major  need  in  the  high  school  program  is  provision  of  additional  alternative 
routings  specifically  designed  for  the  student  who  will  become  a member  of  the 
labor  force  immediately  upon  leaving  school,  whether  via  graduation  or  otherwise. 
The  extent  to  which  such  alternatives  are  provided,  and  the  practical  nature  of 
them,  may  decide  the  technical,  industrial  and  social  progress  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  next  several  generations. 

If  there  is  a major  difference  between  vocational  agriculture  and  other 
students,  in  addition  to  intelligence,  it  is  an  amalgam  of  several  characteristics 
which  might  be  combined  under  the  heading  of  stability.  In  comparison  to  other 
students,  vocational  agriculture  students  do  not  aspire  as  highly  either  in 
occupation  or  education,  there  is  not  as  great  a difference  between  their 
occupational  and  educational  desires  and  expectations,  they  doi  not  plan  to  move 
from  their  home  community  as  frequently,  and  they  expect  to  marry  sooner, 
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prcsunably  to  settle  down  as  core  families  in  the  local  community*  While 
at  least  the  latter  two  characteristics  usually  are  considered  as  virtues > 
they  could  represent  stolidity  rather  than  stability  and  do  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  welfare  nor  the  advancement  of  the  coirmunity.  It  may  be  that 
the  vocational  agriculture  students  are  to  a lesser  degree  the  doers,  the  movers, 
the  contributors  to  society* 

It  is  necessary  in  closing  this  section  to  conunsnt  once  more  upon  the 
relative  homogeneity  of  the  two  student  groups#  There  are  tendencies  toward 
differentiation  between  them  on  a number  of  the  variables  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  but  in  only  a few  instances  were  those  differences 
statistically  significant*  By  and  large,  the  students  could  be  considered  as 
drawn  from  the  same  population,  having  the  same  characteristics,  and  expressing 
the  same  attitudes  and  intentions*  However,  the  expressed  differences  in 
aspiration  and  the  revealed  differences  in  intelligence  are  meaningful  and 
demand  appropriate  response  by  teachers  and  administrators. 
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NEGRO  STUDENTS 
Introductior 

Of  the  male  Negro  seniors  in  the  sample,  114  had  taken  more  than  two 
years  of  vocational  agriculture  and  were  designated  as  vocational  agriculture 
students;  51  had  taken  less  than  two  years  of  that  subject  and  were  designated 
as  other  stuuents.  Comparison  is  here  made  of  the  occupational  and  educational 
desires  and  expectations  of  these  groups.  They  also  are  compared  on  a number 
of  potentially  related  background  variables.  The  chi-square  test  of  significance 
was  applied  to  differences  in  response.  The  N in  the  following  tables  infre- 
quently reflects  the  full  number  of  respondents,  for  some  were  unable  or 

i 

unwilling  to  respond  to  almost  each  question. 

Occupational  and  Educational  Desires  and  Expectations 
Occupational  Desires  and  Expectations 

Respondents  were  requested  to  name  both  the  occupation  which  they  would 
most  like  to  have  if  there  were  no  impediments  to  its  attainment  and  the 
occupation  they  expected  to  enter  upon  completion  of  their  education.  The 
prestige  of  the  occupations  given  was  derived  from  a modified  version  of  the 
North-Hatt  occupational  prestige  scale.  The  per  cent  of  response  categorizing 
into  various  prestige  ranges  is  shown  in  Table  23  for  both  desired  and  expected 
occupations. 

Desired  Occupations  - The  occupations  desired  by  vocational  agriculture 
students  tended  to  cluster  in  the  relatively  low  prestige  area,  with  the  single 
greatest  per  cent  occurring  in  the  range  of  60-69.  The  other  students  named 
desired  occupations  of  higher  prestige,  with  the  greatest  per  cent  in  the  70- 
79  range.  Far  fewer  of  the  other  students  named  occupations  in  the  50-59  | 

range  than  did  vocational  agriculture  students,  although  there  was  little 
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difference  in  the  frequency  with  which  members  of  the  two  groups  named  occupations 
in  the  80-99  range.  The  differences  in  prestige  of  desired  occupation  named 
by  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  was. significant  at  the  .02  level 
by  chi-square  analysis. 

Table  23.  Desired  Occupations  and  Expected  Occupations,  by  Prestige  Rating 


Prestige 
Rating  of 
Occupation 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Who 
Desire  Occupation  of  This 
Prestige  Level 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Who 
Expect  Occupation  of  This 
Prestige  Level 

Vo-Ag 

(N=100) 

Other 

(N=42) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=97) 

Other 

(N=45) 

40-49 

1.00 

0.00 

2.06 

0.00 

50-59 

20.00 

2.38 

31.96 

17.78 

60-69 

34.00 

26.19 

37.11 

26.89 

70-79 

21.00 

42.86 

19.59 

40.00 

80-89 

17.00 

21.43 

5.15 

13.33 

90-99 

7.00 

7.14 

4.13 

0.00 

Expected  Occupations  - More  than  two  thirds  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
students  expected  to  enter  occupations  with  prestige  ratings  below  70.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  less  than  10%  ejtpected  to  enter  occupations  with  a 
prestige  exceeding  80.  The  other  students  saw  a somewhat  brighter  occupational 
future,  as  less  than  half  expected  to  enter  occupations  scoring  less  than  70 
in  prestige.  The  greatest  number  of  other  students  expected  to  engage  in 
occupations  in  the  70*79  prestige  range,  with  only  slightly  more  expecting 
occupations  in  the  range  of  80-99  than  was  the  case  for  vocational  agriculture 
students.  The  difference  in  expected  occupation  prestige  scores  between  the 
student  groups  was  significant  at  the  .02  level. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  difference  between  prestige  scores  of  desired 
and  expected  occupations  for  these  respondents#  As  expected  on  the  basis  of 
previous  research,  there  was  a strong  trend  downward  from  desired  to  expected 
scores#  For  example,  55%  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  named  desired 
occupations  scoring  less  than  70,  but  71%  named  expected  occupations  in  that 
range.  Among  other  students,  the  comparable  figures  were  28%  and  46%.  These 
differences  represent  a sociological  phenomenon  known  by  the  descriptive  title 
of  the  “ideal  and  the  real.”  In  effect  they  show  the  difference  between  what 
the  student  ’?ould  like  to  do  if  there  were  no  limitations  upon  his  power  to 
achieve  goals  and  what  he  believes  it  is  likely  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  within  the  restrictions  of  the  environment.  The  difference  in 
prestige  scores  between  desired  and  expected  occupations  serves  a more  pragmatic 
purpose  also,  for  they  are  a proof  of  the  validity  of  response  to  the  study 
schedule. 

Educational  Desires  and  Plans 

Desire  to  Attend  College  - Most  of  these  respondents  would  like  to  attend 
college  if  it  were  possible,  Table  24.  More  than  907.  of  both  the  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  students  so  Indicated.  In  effect,  there  was  no  difference 
in  educational  desire  between  the  groups  and  the  chi-square  value  was  not 
significant. 

Table  24.  Educational  Desires,  Educational  Plans,  and  Ability  to  Name  College 
of  Attendance 


Nature  of 
Response 

Per  Cent  of 
Who  Desire 
College 

Students 
to  Attend 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Wlio  Expect  to  Attend 
College 

Per  Cent  of  Students 
Who  Are  Able  to  Name 
College  of  Attendance 

Vo-Ag 

(N=109) 

Other 

(N=51) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=lll) 

Other 

(N=51) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=112) 

Other 

(N=51) 

Positive 

91.74 

90.20 

33.33 

52.94 

25.89 

50.98 

Negative 

8.26 

9.80 

66.67 

47.06 

74.11 

49.02 
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Plan  to  Attend  College  - Fewer  students  expected  to  attend  college  than 
had  named  a desire  to  attend,  with  attrition  greater  among  vocational  agriculture 
than  among  other  students.  Cne-third  of  the  former  stated  that  they  planned  to 
attend  a four^year  college  immediately  following  high  school  graduation,  as  | 

compared  to  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  latter.  Despite  the  relatively 
large  per  cent  of  each  group  planning  to  attend  college,  the  difference  between  | 
the  two  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

College  of  Attendance  Named  - Only  one  of  the  other  students  who  had 
expressed  a plan  to  enter  college  was  unable  to  name  the  college  in  which  he 
would  be  enrolled  in  the  fall.  The  number  of  vocational  agriculture  students 
unable  to  name  a college  of  attendance  was  somewhat  larger,  resulting  in  a 
greater  difference  between  the  groups  on  naming  of  college  than  had  been  the 
case  in  expressing  plans  to  attend.  One-quarter  of  the  vocational  agriculture  | 

students  were  able  to  name  a college  of  attendance.  One-half  of  the  other 
students  were  able  to  do  so,  and  extraordinarily  high  rate.  The  difference 
between  the  groups  was  significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Background  Factors  - Occupational 

Several  factors  which  bear  a possible  relationship  to  the  occupational 
plans  of  the  students  were  investigated  to  determine  whether  there  were 
differences  in  the  extent  of  response  between  vocational  agriculture  and  other 
students.  The  findings  are  presented  in  this  section. 

Influence  on  Expected  Occupation 

Sources  of  Influence  - Students  in  each  group  tended  to  believe  their 
occupationa  choices  were  not  influenced  by  an  outside  source.  Table  25. 
Vocational  agriculture  students  were  somewhat  more  prone  to  perceive  this  as 
a personal  decision  than  were  other  students,  but  the  difference  was  not 
sufficient  to  be  statistically  significant. 
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Table  23.  Major  Source  of  Influence  Toward  Expected  Occupation 


Source  of  Influence 

Per  Cent 

Vo-Ag 

(N-95) 

of  Students  Reporting 

Ot^er 

(N=45) 

Mother 

5.26 

8.89 

Father 

5.26 

2.22 

Sister 

2.11 

4.44 

Brother 

6.32 

6.67 

Relative 

1.05 

8189 

Friend 

5.26 

6.67 

Teacher 

4.21 

11.11 

Other 

3.16 

0.00 

Own  Decision 

67.37 

51.11 

Because  of  the  lesser  number  of  other  students  indicating  self-reliance  in 
making  an  expected  occupational  choice,  greater  per  cents  of  them  were  found  to 
rely  upon  other  individuals  than  was  the  case  with  vocational  agriculture 
students.  Specifically,  teachers  and  relatives  were  a source  of  influence  with 
other  students  to  larger  extent.  However,  no  one  source  of  extra-personal 
influence  stands  out  as  a major  directive  force  for  either  group. 

Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  Expected  Occupation  - Although 
teachers  were  listed  as  a major  source  of  influence  upon  occupational  expectations 
by  relatively  few  students,  the  high  school  experience  was  thought  by  a 
majority  to  have  exercised  some  control  over  occupational  expectations.  Table  26. 
If  teachers,  per  se,  are  not  directly  responsible,  then  the  environment 
provided  by  high  school  must  be  responsible;  i.e*,  exposure  to  new  knowledge, 
opportunity  to  read  books  and  magazines  which  might  not  be  in  the  household, 
different  points  of  view  brought  in  by  speakers,  and  mingling  with  peers  not 
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otherwise  in  the  acquaintance  pattern*  Well  over  half  of  the  students  considered 
that  high  school  education  had  exercised  a great  deal  of  influence  in  their 
occupational  choice  and  a total  of  more  than  S0%  credited  high  school  education 
with  ’^some”  or  more  influence.  More  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students 
credited  high  school  as  a major  influence  upon  occupational  choice  than  did 
other  students,  but  the  difference  was  not  significant* 

Table  26.  Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  Expected  Occupation 


Per  Cent  of  Student  Responding 


Extent  of  Influence 

vO  > 
00 

Other 

(N=43) 

Great  deal 

56.70 

51.16 

Some 

30.93 

30.24 

Very  little 

7.22 

13.95 

None 

5.15 

4.65 

Parents^  Attitude  Toward  Expected  Occupatl 

on  - The  mothers 

of  these 

students  were  perceived  as  generally  in  agreement  with  the  occupational  choices 
cited,  Table  27.  Vocational  agriculture  students  reported  their  mothers  as 
being  in  strong  agreemenc  with  their  plans  slightly  more  often  than  did  other 
students,  but  fewer  of  them  noted  their  mothers  as  "willing  to  accept"  their 
decisions.  In  total,  other  students  reported  mothers  as  being  slightly  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  their  planned  occupation  than  did  vocational  agri- 
culture students.  It  is  notable  that  absolutely  no  students  from  other 
curricula  reported  their  mothers  as  looking  with  disfavor  upon  their  vocational 
choice,  while  a total  of  87.  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  placed  their 
mothers  in  this  category.  The  relatively  small  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant* 
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Table  27.  Parents*  Attitude  Toward  Expected  Occupation 


Expression  of 
Attitude 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Percei- 
ving  Kother*s  Attitude  in 
Specified  Category 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Percei- 
ving Father's  Attitude  in 
Specified  Category 

Vo-Ag 

(N=92) 

Others 

(N=41) 

Vo-Ag 

(N=84) 

Others 

(N=35) 

Strongly  agrees 

33.70 

31.71 

30.95 

28.57 

Willing  to  accept 

57.60 

65.85 

55.96 

62.86 

Doesn*t  care  one 

way  or  other 

0.00 

2.44 

3.57 

8.57 

Prefers  something 

7.61 

0.00 

7.14 

0.00 

else 

Very  opposed 

1.09 

0.00 

2.38 

0.00 

Respondents  .Iso  recorded  their  fathers  as  being  mainly  favorable  toward 
their  expected  occupations,  with  more  than  70%  of  the  fathers  from  each  student 
group  either  strongly  agreeing  with  or  willing  to  accept  the  student*s  decision. 
Despite  thie  general  agreement  with  student  choices,  some  fathers  were  either 
apathetic  or  opposed  to  the  student occupational  expectation,  most  notably 
among  the  vocational  agriculture  students.  The  other  students,  while  reporting 
a certain  number  of  their  fathers  as  unconcerned  about  th61r  choices,,  in  no 
instance  indicated  a disfavorable  attitude.  The  slight  difference  in  response 
between  the  two  groups  was  not  statistically  significant. 

As  a general  rule,  these  students  perceived  considerable  rapport  between 
themselves  and  their  parents  regarding  their  expected  occupation.  Fathers  were 
reported  as  less  frequently  in  strong  agreement  with  student  choice  than  were 
mothers  but  no  more  frequently  in  opposition.  The  difference  is  taken  up  by  a 
somewhat  higher  per  cent  of  fathers  who  were  reported  as  unconcerned.  In 
passing,  it  seems  apt  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  student 
outside  the  field  of  vocational  agriculture  reported  any  disfavorable  attitude 
toward  their  choice  of  occupation  by  either  parent. 
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Migration 

Necessity  of  Moving  to  Pursue  Expected  Occupation  - In  some  cases,  the 
occupation  in  which  the  student  expects  c-  . jgc  may  not  be  available  to  him 
in  his  home  community.  In  these  instances,  the  individual  would  have  to  migrate 
if  he  indeed  were  to  participate  in  that  occupation.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
vocational  agriculture  students  indicated  that  this  would  be  the  case,  while 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  other  students  made  this  interpretation,  Table  28. 
The  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Table  28.  Necessity  To  Migrate  to  Engage  in  Expected  Occupation 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 
Necessary  to  Migrate  — 

Vo-Ag  Others 

(N=98)  (n=45) 

64.29  73.33 

35.71  26.67 


Intention  to  Migrate  - Forces  other  than  occupation  may  also  have  led 
to  plans  to  migrate.  Respondents  were  requested  to  indicate  whether  they  did 
in  fact  plan  to  leave  the  community  of  residence.  More  than  half  of  the 
vocational  agriculture  students  and  almost  three-quarters  of  the  other  students 
indicated  such  Intent,  Table  29.  The  difference  Indicates  a trend  for  other 
students  to  be  migrationally  motivated  to  greater  extent,  but  the  difference 
was  not  significant. 
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Table  29.  Intention  to  Migrate  From  Community  of  Residence 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Plan  to  Migrate 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Others 

(N=109) 

(N=51) 

Yes 

57.80 

72.55 

No 

42.20 

27.45 

It  will  be  noted  that  a lesser  per  cent  of  students  intend  to  move  than  had 
indicated  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  to  pursue  their  expected  occupation. 
This  may  indicate  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  students  to  sacrifice 
the  emotional,  social  and  psychological  haven  of  the  home  community  for  the  ego 
satisfaction  of  doing  what  they  wish  vocationally.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  difference  is  mathematical,  in  association  with  willingness  or  ability 
to  express  oneself,  in  that  more  students  responded  to  the  question  about 
intention  than  did  to  the  question  concerning  necessity.  Perhaps  those  who 
were  unsure  about  the  necessity  to  move,  or  those  who  were  compelled  for 
personal  reasons  to  remain  at  home  in  the  face  of  a vocational  need  to  move, 
chose  not  to  respond  to  the  question  about  necessity. 

In  any  case,  the  pivotal  point  seems  to  be  that  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  male  seniors  interviewed  expressed  an  intent  to  move  from  the  community. 
It  would  be  of  great  value,  as  well  as  Interest,  to  know  their  destinations. 

Prestige  Difference  Between  Desired  and  Expected  Occupations 

Extent  of  Difference  - Procedural  difficulties  prevented  determination  of 
the  prestige  differential  between  desired  and  expected  occupation  for  many  of 
the  students  in  the  sample.  The  reduced  number  of  respondents  for  whom  this 
difference  could  be  tested  makes  the  findings  less  reliable  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  for  it  is  possible  that  a bias  was  operative  in  those  cases  for 


which  information  could  not  be  obtained. 
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Vocational  agriculture  students  were  more  prone  to  name  desired  occupations 
greatly  more  prestigious  than  were  their  expected  occupations,  Table  30,  the 
difference  exceeding  30  i^oints  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  respondents*  However, 
for  the  majority  of  students  in  each  group  the  difference  in  prestige  between 
desired  and  expected  occupation  was  less  than  10  points,  indicating  an  operative 
rationality  in  designation  of  the  desired  occupation  which  probably  was  based 
upon  a realistic  assessment  of  self  and  environment.  The  differences  between 
the  groups  were  not  significant. 


Table  30.  Differences  in  Prestige  of  Desired  and  Expected  Occupations 


Amount  of  Difference  in  Prestige 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 
Vo-Ag  Other 

(N=42)  (N=22) 

No  difference 

2.38 

4.54 

1-9  points 

54.76 

54.55 

10-19 

19.05 

18.18 

20-29 

14.29 

22.73 

30-39 

7.14 

0.00 

40-49 

2.38 

0.00 

Directi^^n  of  Difference  - As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  23,  the 
direction  of  the  difference  between  desired  and  expected  occupations  favored 
the  former;  students  aspired  to  higher  prestige  positions  but  expected 
occupations  of  lower  prestige*  This  was  the  case  both  for  vocational  agri- 
culture and  other  students.  The  difference  between  the  groups  was  not 


significant. 
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Some  Miscellaneous  Factors 

Comparison  of  Prestige  of  Student Expected  Occupation  and  Prestige  of 
Father »s  Current  Occupation  - More  than  80%  of  the  respondents  believed  that 
they  would  obtain  first  positions  exceeding  in  prestige  the  positions  currently 
held  by  their  fathers,  Table  31.  This  may  be  a reflection  of  youthful  enthusiasm, 
whetted  by  a lack  of  acquaintance  with  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
indicate  a sober  intention  on  the  part  of  these  students  to  better  their  position 
in  life,  an  intention  clearly  bespoken  in  the  large  per  cent  of  respondents  who 
indicated  an  intent  to  go  to  college. 


Table  31.  Differences  in  Prestige  of  Expected  Occupation  of  Student  and 
Current  Occupation  of  Father 


Prestige  Difference 

Per  Cent 
Vo-Ag 
(N=84) 

of  Students  Responding 
Other 
(N=34) 

Father* s occupation  higher,  30  or  more 
points 

0.00 

0.00 

Father*s  occupation  higher,  20-29  points 

0.00 

0.00 

Father* s occupation  higher,  10-19  points 

-.37 

5.88 

Father*s  occupation  higher,  less  than 
10  points 

3.57 

8.82 

Occupational  prestiges  equal 

11.90 

2.94 

Student *s  occupation  higher,  less  than 
10  points 

30.95 

14.71 

Student*s  occupation  higher,  10-19  points 

22.62 

26.47 

Student *s  occupation  higher,  20-29  points 

17.86 

29.41 

Student* s occupation  higher,  30  or  more 
points 

9.53 

11.77 

The  intent  to  surpass  the  father *s  position  was  equally  evident  among 
students  who  were  taking  vocational  agriculture  and  those  who  were  not.  There 
was  no  significant  difference. 
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Prestige  of  Father *s  Occupation  - To  attach  unclouded  meaning  to  the 
intent  of  respondents  to  obtain  positions  exceeding  in  prestige  those  of  their 
fathers,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  level  of  prestige  attached  to  those  fathers* 
occupations.  The  majority  of  these  men  occupied  positions  for  which  the  prestige 
score  was  less  than  60,  Table  32.  The  fathers  of  vocational  agriculture  students 
were  found  slightly  more  frequently  in  occupations  with  prestige  ratings  of  less 
than  50  and  somewhat  less  often  in  occupations  with  prestige  ratings  of  more 
than  69.  The  major  difference  in  occupational  prestige  of  the  fathers  occurred 
in  the  range  of  70-79,  wherein  fathers  of  other  students  were  located  in  much 
greater  per  cent.  However,  the  differences  on  an  overall  basis  were  so  small 
as  to  be  non  significant. 

Table  32.  Prestige  of  Father’s  Occupation 


Prestige  Category  of 
Father’s  Occupation 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Vo-Ag 

(N=92) 

Other 

(N-37) 

30-39  points 

3.26 

0.00 

40-49  points 

16.30 

18.92 

50-59  points 

61.96 

59.46 

60-69  points 

14.13 

10.81 

70-79  points 

1.09 

8.11 

80-89  points 

3.26 

2.70 

90-99  points 

0.00 

0.00 

Certainty  that  Student  Will  Enter  Expected  Occupation  - Vocational 
agriculture  students  were  more  certain  that  they  would  enter  their  expected 
occupations  than  were  other  students,  Table  33.  0r<  the  other  hand,  vocational 

agriculture  students  also  expressed  themselves  as  ’’not  sure”  more  frequently* 
This  is  possible  because  other  students  more  frequently  ’’believed”  that  they 
would  enter  their  expected  occupations  without  being  ’’certain”  about  it.  The 
difference  of  response  between  the  two  groups  was  not  significant. 
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Table  33.  Certainty  that  Student  Will  Enter  Expected  Occupation 


" — ^ — - — - — 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding 

Degree  of  Certainty 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=88) 

(N=43) 

Certain  will  enter 

26.14 

16.28 

Believe  will  enter 

52.27 

65.12 

Not  sure 

21.59 

18.60 

Background  Factors  - Educational 

In  this  section  a number  of  variables  frequently  related  to  educational 
aspirations  and  plans  of  young  persons  are  exeanined  to  determine  whether  the 
response  of  vocational  agriculture  students  differed  from  that  of  other 
students. 


Influences  Affecting  Educational  Intentions 

Sources  of  Influence  - About  three-fifths  of  the  respondents  saw  their 
college  decision  as  a personal  matter  unaffected  by  outside  sources,  Table  34. 

Of  the  remainder,  quite  a few  mentioned  their  mother  as  the  major  source  of 
influence  and  just  a few  less  considered  that  a teacher  had  been  a major 
influence  in  deciding  whether  to  attend  college.  In  some  instances  the  decision 
of  the  student  was  to  not  attend,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  sources  of 
influence  were  operative  in  a negative  as  well  as  a positive  sense.  However,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  an  extra- 
personal source  of  influence  was  named  the  direction  of  impetus  would  be  to 
attend  college  while  most  of  the  students  who  nad  decided  not  to  attend  would 
report  this  as  a personal  decision.  On  this  basis,  the  mothers  and  teachers  of 
these  students  assume  a great  deal  of  importance  as  factors  influencing  them 
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toward  college  attendance.  No  other  source  seems  to  have  exercised  much 
direct  influence  upon  this  decision.  The  difference  in  source  of  influence 
between  vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  was  minimal  and  not  significant. 


Table  34.  Major  Source  of  Influence  oti  College  Decision 


Per  Cent 

of  Students  Responding 

Source  of  Influence 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=102) 

(N=49) 

Mother 

17.65 

16.33 

Father 

1.96 

2.04 

Sister 

0.98 

4.08 

Brother 

3.92 

0.00 

Relative 

0.00 

0.00 

Friend 

1.96 

0.00  . 

Teacher 

12.75 

14.29 

Other 

3.92 

4.08 

Own  decision 

56.86 

59.18 

Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  College  Decision  - A majority  of 
respondents  indicated  that  their  high  school  education  had  greatly  influenced 
their  college  decision.  In  fact,  a greater  per  cent  so  indicated  than  gave 
evidence  of  planning  to  attend  college,  leading  to  the  assumption  that  in  some 
instances  a high  school  education  either  had  shown  the  futility  of  attempting 
college  or  had  predisposed  the  student  against  further  study.  A rather  small 
per  cent  of  the  students  reported  that  their  high  school  education  had  played 
little  or  no  part  in  their  college  decision.  The  differences  between  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  students  were  small,  and  of  no  significance. 
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Table  35.  Influence  of  High  School  Education  Upon  College  Decision 


Per  renr  of  Students  Responding 

Extent  of  Influence 

oo 
00  o. 

Other 

(N=51) 

Great  Deal 

55.56 

56.87 

Some 

27.7Q 

29.41 

Little 

8.33 

9.80 

None 

8.33 

3.92 

Parentis  Attitude  Toward  College  Decision  - The  mothers  of  the 

respondent: 

were  perceived  as  generally  favorable  to  the  decision  the  students  had  made  of 
whether  to  attend  college,  Table  36.  Perhaps  there  is  a relationship  between 
this  fact  and  the  relatively  large  number  of  students  who  reported  their 
mother  as  the  major  source  of  influence  toward  a decision  regarding  college 
attendance.  However,  more  than  10%  of  the  mothers  of  each  group  disagreed 
with  the  student's  decision  and  an  additional  6%  of  the  mothers  of  other 
students  were  very  opposed. 


Table  36.  Parents'  Attitude  Toward  College  Decision 


Per  Cent  of  Students  Per-  Per  Cent  of  Students  Per- 
Expression  of  ceiving  Mother's  Attitude  beiving  Father's  Attitude 
Attitude  in  Specified  Category In  Specified  Category 


Strongly  agrees 

28.13 

41.86 

23.33 

33.33 

Willing  to  accept 

55.20 

34.88 

55.56 

41.03 

Doesn't  care  one 

15.38 

way  or  other 

4.17 

4.65 

11.11 

Disagrees 

12.50 

11,63 

7.78 

5.13 

Very  opposed 

0.00 

6.98 

2.22 

5.13 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

Vo-Ag 

Other 

(N=96) 

(N-43) 

(N=90) 

(N=39) 
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There  was  an  observed  tendency  for  the  mothers  of  vocational  agriculture 
students  less  frequently  to  be  in  strong  agreement  with  their  sons'  college 
decisions.  At  the  same  time,  mothers  of  other  students  were  more  apt  to  be 
unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  college  decisions  made  by  their  sons.  The 
differences  were  not  sufficient  to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  fathers  of  vocational  agriculture  students  were  less  frequently  strongly 
in  agreement  with  the  college  decision  of  the  respondents  than  were  the  fathers 
of  other  students.  However,  in  comparison  of  all  favorable  attitudes,  the  fathers 
of  Vocational  agriculture  students  were  somewhat  the  larger  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  vocational  agriculture  students  less  frequently  reported  their 
fathers  as  apathetic  or  unfavorably  disposed  toward  their  college  decisions. 

The  differences  between  the  reported  attitudes  of  the  two  sets  of  fathers  were 
not  significant. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  36  that  students  less  frequently  reported  their 
fathers  tht  their  mothers  as  being  strongly  in  agreement  with  the  college  decision, 
they  had  made.  In  comparison  of  all  favorable  response,  however,  this  difference 
about  disappeared.  Fathers  also  were  perceived  as  more  frequently  apathetic 
about  college  choice,  although  mothers  were  considered  more  apt  to  be  unfavorably 
disposed,  by  both  student  groups.  Vocational  agriculture  students  did  not  regard 
either  parent  as  in  strong  agreement  with  their  college  decision  as  often  as  did 
other  students. 

Comparisons  of  Father's  Education 

Educational  Achievements  of  Fathers  - The  fathers  of  most  of  the  students  in 
the  sample  had  terminal  educational  levels  at  or  below  high  school  graduation, 

Table  37.  A few  more  of  the  fathers  of  other  students  had  attended  college,  but 
a few  more  of  this  sample  group  had  terminated  education  at  the  8th  grade. 

Otherwise,  the  educational  attainments  of  the  fathers  of  these  student  groups 
were  remarkably  similar.  The  minor  variations  did  not  produce  a statistically 
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significant  difference. 
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Table  37,  Educational  Achievement  of  Student *s  Father 


Father* s Educational  Attainment 

Per  Cent  of  Students  reporting 
Father's  Education  at  Specified  Attainment 

Vo-Ag 

(N=109) 

Other 

(N=46) 

College  graduate 

3.67 

2.17 

Attended  college 

1.83 

*8.70 

Jr.  college  graduate 

0.00 

0.00 

Attended  Jr.  college 

0.92 

0.00 

High  School  graduate 

10.09 

10.88 

Attended  high  school 

19.2? 

17.39 

Completed  8 years 

21.10 

30.43 

Less  than  8 years 

43.12 

30.43 

Comparison  of  Student Educational  Aspiration  with  Father* s Educational 
Achievement  ^ More  than  three-quarters  of  these  respondents  already  had 
exceeded  the  educational  attainments  of  their  fathers  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  about  to  graduate  from  high  school*  This  was  true  for  837o  of 
the  vocational  agriculture  and  77%  of  the  other  students.  Given  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  these  students  planned  to  attend  college,  an  even  greater 
proportion  of  them  expected  to  exceed  the  educational  attainments  of  their 
fathers,  Table  38.  The  difference  between  the  student  groups  on  this  criterion 
was  not  significant. 


Effects  of  Planning  to  Farm  Upon  Educational  Intentions 

It  was  not  possible  to  investigate  the  potential  depressing  effect  upon 
educational  aspiration  of  plans  to  farm,  because  of  the  small  number  of 
respondents  who  indicaced  such  a plan,  /imong  all  respondents  in  this  sample, 
only  four  planned  to  farm  and  only  two  of  these  were  located  in  the  voca« 
tinal  agriculture  sub-group. 
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Table  38.  Ccraparison  of  Father Education  Achieveraent  and  Student *s 
Educational  Aspiration 


Relationship  of  Father *s 
Education  to  Student *s 
Educational  Aspiration 

Per  Cent  of  Students  Responding  In 
Specified  Category 

Vo«Ag 

(N=108) 

Other 

(N=46) 

No  difference 

9.26 

8.70 

Father *s  achieveraent  lesser 

88.89 

91.30 

Father ^s  achievement. greater 

1.85 

0.00 

Background  Factors  - Miscellaneous 

In  this  section  comparison  is  made  of  the  differences  in  response  between 
vocational  agriculture  and  other  studtnt,  on  three  criteria;  immediacy  of 
marriage,  intelligence,  and  residence.  The  first  two  are  considered  to  some 
extent  related  to  occupational  and  educational  desires  and  expectations.  The 
latter  is  more  nearly  a survey  varible. 

Immediacy  of  Marriage  - Few  of  these  students  believed  they  wculd  be 
married  very  soon  after  leaving  high  school.  Table  39.  The  accumulation  at  the 
end  of  three  years  would  be  but  12  and  16  per  cent  for  vocational  agriculture 
and  other  students  respectively.  More  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students 
believed  they  would  marry  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  than  was  the  case 
for  other  students  while  the  ratio  was  reversed  during  the  sixth  to  tenth 
years.  More  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students  believed  that  they  would 
still  be  bachelors  beyond  the  tenth  year  following  high  school  graduation. 

The  difference  between  the  two  groups  were  not  significant. 
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Table  39.  Anticipated  Number  of  Years  Until  Marriage 


Number  of  Years 

Per  Cent  of  Students 

Responding 

Vo-Ag 

(N=lll) 

Other 

(N=48) 

1 

2.70 

2.08 

2-3 

9.91 

14.58 

4-5 

34.23 

29.17 

6-10 

35.14 

41.67 

More  than  10 

18.02 

12.50 

Although  the  data  as  presented  are  not  a true  test,  there  is  no  apparent 
relationship  between  Lmnediacy  of  marriage  and  level  of  occupational  and 
educational  aspiration  and  expectation.  In  view  of  the  significant  differences 
between  the  desires  and  expectations  of  vocational  agriculture  and  other 
students,  a significant  difference  in  marriage  plans  would  be  anticipated  if 
immediacy  of  marriage  were  related  to  aspirations.  No  such  evidence  accrued, 
although  the  relationship  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Intelligence  - There  was  an  observable  difference  in  the  intelligence 
scores  attributed  to  the  two  student  groups.  With  the  exception  of  the 
lowest  IQ  range,  vocational  agriculture  students  were  represented  in  larger 
proportions  in  each  of  the  IQ  ranges  under  one  hundred  and  in  smaller  pro- 
portions in  each  of  the  IQ  ranges  above  100,  Table  40. 

These  Intelligence  differences  were  not  particularly  large  in  most 
cases,  and  taken  as  a whole  the  differ  ce  was  not  significant.  However,  there 
was  a trend  for  vocational  agriculture  students  to  be  represented  dispro- 
portionately  in  the  lower  IQ  ranges  which  could  not  be  ignored.  Breakdown  of 
the  data  into  categories  of  lowest,  medium,  and  highest  ranges  of  intelligence 
represented  among  the  respondents  yielded  a chi-square  value  significant  at 

.05  level.  In  fact,  any  test  of  the  data  based  upon  high  and  low-extreme; 
was  significant  at  this  level. 


Tabic  40.  Comparison  of  Intelligence  Scores 


IQ  Range 

Per  Cent 

Vo-Ag 

(N=87) 

of  Students  Responding 

other 

(N=37) 

30-39 

1.13 

8.11 

60-69 

9.19 

8.11 

70-79 

28.74 

18.92 

80-89 

37.93 

29.73 

90-99 

17.24 

13.51 

100-109 

3.45 

16.22 

110-119 

2.30 

2.70 

Above  119 

0.00 

2.70 

The  data  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a relationship  between  intelligence 
and  aspirational  levels,  but  they  do  Incline  in  that  direction.  The  fact  that 
about  two- thirds  of  the  students  in  this  group  were  considered  vocational 
agriculture  students  probably  contributed  to  the  lack  of  clarity*  Vocational 
agriculture  was  not  a selective  agency  among  these  students  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a lack  of  suitable  alternatives.  Many  students-  are  in  it 
because  it  is  available  rather  L-an  because  they  are  committed  to  agriculture. 
Therefore,  it  may  not  cut  the  intelligence  levels  in  the  same  way  as  it  would 
were  more  alternatives  available. 

Residence  - Place  of  residence  differed  significantly  for  the  two  respondent 
groups,  Table  41.  But  farm  residence  had  little  to  do  with  the  difference. 

In  large  part,  it  was  a result  of  a greater  number  of  vocational  agriculture 
students  residing  in  open  country  but  not  upon  farms,  as  opposed  to  the  town 
residence  of  other  students.  The  differences  were  significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Table  41.  Comparison  of  Place  of  Residence 


i:^iace  ot  Residence 

Per  L'ent 
Vo-Ag 
(N=108) 

of  Students  i(esponaihg 
Other 
(N-51) 

Town  or  City  of  2500  or  more  persons 

34.26 

50.98 

Town  or  city  of  less  than  2500  persons 

12.96 

23.53 

Open  country,  non  farm 

27.04 

11.76 

Farm 

15.74 

13.73 

Conclusions 

NegrO)  male,  senior  agriculture  students  did  not  desire  occupations  with 
as  great  prestige  as  did  other  students.  Neither  did  they  expect  to  enter 
occupations  of  as  great  prestige.  The  same  relative  relationship  existed 
apropos  the  educational  plans  of  these  groups.  Other  students  planned  to 
attend  college  in  greater  proportions  than  did  vocational  agriculture  students 
and  were  able  to  back  up  their  plans  with  a greater  ability  to  name  the 
college  of  attendance.  Despite  these  aspiratlonal  differences,  vocational 
agriculture  students  did  not  differ  from  other  students  on  potentially 
associated  variables  except  In  two  instances,  residence  and  intelligence. 

The  former  probably  has  no  bearing  upon  the  aspiratlonal  differences  noted, 
while  the  latter  probably  does. 

There  was  tendency  for  all  respondents  to  regard  themselves  as  independent 
functionaries  when  making  decisions  regarding  occupational  choice  and  college 
attendance.  More  than  half  of  the  students  viewed  these  as  their  own  decisions. 
Those  who  did  ascribe  some  Influence  to  an  outside  source  scattered  their 
response  in  such  a way  that  no  one  persons  could  be  considered  to  play  a 
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dominant  role.  Mothers  and  teachers  were  reported  as  influencing  educational 
decisions  more  than  any  other  individual  and  brothers  appear  to  have  had 
sone  influence,  particularly  among  vocational  agriculture  students.  However, 
the  dominant  finding  is  that  for  most  students,  these  decisions  were  considered 
as  made  without  a major  external  referent. 

Parents  were  perceived  to  be  in  agreement  with  occupational  and  educa.* 
tional  decisions  by  most  students.  Focational  agriculture  students  less 
often  believed  their  parents  to  agree  strongly  with  their  decisions,  and 
fathers  were  not  so  frequently  perceived  in  strong  agreement  as  were  mothers. 
Mothers^  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  frequently  seen  as  disapproving  choices 
than  were  fathers,  especially  choices  having  to  do  with  education.  These 
findings  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  mothers  were  more  concerned  than 
were  fathers.  As  a most  unusual  finding,  other  students  niported  no  degree 
of  opposition  whatsoever  to  their  occupational  choices  on  the  part  of  their 
parents. 

The  respondents  were  an  upwardly  mobile  group,  seeking  education  in 
very  large  numbers.  Although  most  did  not  aspire  to  occupations  of  great 
prestige,  they  believed  it  would  be  necessary  to  migrate  from  their  home 
communities  to  obtain  the  occupational  opportunities  they  sought.  Almost 
without  exception  they  expected  to  better  the  occupational  and  educational 
achievements  of  their  fathers. 

The  high  per  cent  of  respondents  planning  to  attend  college  is  revealing 
of  the  function  which  high  school  plays  for  them.  It  is  not  erminal  education 
for  most;  neither  does  it  prepare  them  for  occupations  which  are  available 
locally.  Indeed,  for  the  young  person  who  intends  to  remain  in  his  home 
community,  there  is  little  pragmatic  reason  to  attend  high  school.  High 
school  is  seen  as  a preparation  for  college,  it  is  a way-station  out  of  the 
community;  in  the  more  ideal  situations  it  Bay  prepare  the  student  for  an 
occupation  available  elsewhere;  it  performs  a limited  and  limiting  educational 
function. 
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An  exceptionally  large  per  cent  of  respondents  were  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture.  This  curriculum  Is  not  directly  responsive  to  their  needs  was 
evidenced  by  the  small  number  who  planned  to  farm.  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  these  students  Is  a greater  variety  of  educational  routings,  particularly 
In  the  vocational  fields.  High  school  does  not  now  train  them  for  productive 
and  useful  lives  except  as  they  Intend  to  attend  college.  The  evidence  that 
this  Is  so  lies  not  only  In  the  limited  curricula  available,  or  the  emphasis 
upon  college  attendance,  but  also,  and  most  dramatically,  In  the  exorbitant 
drop-out  rate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  respondents  represented  a select  group. 

As  seniors  In  high  school  they  were  the  remnant  of  a much  greater  number  of 
students  who  had  entered  school  together.  The  occupational  and  educational 
aspirations  of  these  Individuals  cannot  be  considered  typical  of  their  age 
group,  but  only  of  other  seniors. 

Vocational  agriculture  and  other  students  statistically  may  be  con- 
sidered as  drawn  from  the  same  population.  They  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  one  another  on  socio-economic  variables,  except  for  residence  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  latter  difference,  while  significant,  was  confined  to  the  upper 
and  lower  extremes  of  Intelligence,  with  the  former  largely  missing  and  the 
latter  present  disproportionately  among  vocational  agriculture  students.  Quite 
probably  this  difference  would  have  been  more  marked  if  these  students  had 
been  presented  with  a greater  variety  of  curricula  in  their  high  schools. 

Differences  In  occupational  and  educational  aspirations  quite  likely  were 
more  a result  of  Intelligence  differences  than  of  membership  In  the  category 
of  curriculum.  These  data  do  not  support  any  contention  that  enrollment  In 
vocational  agriculture  In  any  way  depresses  the  aspirations  of  the  students. 
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API'SHDIX  A 

A List  of  the  Schools  Participating  in  the  Study 

Economic  Area  1 

Bethel  School,  Haywood  County 

Economic  Area  2 

Glen  Alpine  Schooi,  Burke  County;  Lincoln  Heights  School.,  Wilkes  County 
Econcmlc  Area  3 

South  Granville  School,  Granville  County;  Mary  Potter  High  School,  Granville 
County 

Economic  Area  4a 

Ledford  High  School,  Davidson  County;  Peabody  School,  Montgomery  County 
Economic  Area  4b 

Mount  Pleasant-McAl lister  School,  Cabarrus  County;  Dunbar  School, 

Rowan  County 

Econc^ic  Area  5 

Piedmont  High  School,  Union  County;  Western  Union  School,  Union  County 
Economic  Area  6 

Union  High  School,  Sampson  County;  Sampson  High  School,  Sampson  County 
Economic  Area  7 

Murfreesboro  High  School,  Hertford  County;  Central  High  School,  Gates  County 
Economic  Area  6 

Grantham  School,  Wayne  County;  Frink  High  School,  Lenoir  County 
Economic  Area  9 

Elise  School,  Moore  County;  Rosenwald  School,  Robeson  County 
Economic  Area  10 

Camden  County  High  School,  Camden  County;  W.  Showden  High  School, 

Beaufort  County 

Economic  Area  11 

Burgaw  School,  Pender  County;  E.  E,  Smith  School,  Duplin  County 
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APPENDIX  B 

The  North-Hatt  Scale  of  Occupational  Prestige 

The  North-Hatt  scale  of  occupational  prestige  was  compiled  from  the 
response  of  a national  sample.  It  was  designed  to  determine  the  relative  value 
people  assigned  to  a variety  of  occupations.  Respondents  were  asked  to  rate 
the  90  occupations  given  as  "excellent,  good,  average,  somewhat  below  average, 
or  poor."  Each  occupation  was  then  given  a score  based  upon  the  response  to  It 
by  all  respondents.  For  example,  a physician  was  rated  93,  a county  judge  87, 
undertaker  72,  lumberjack  53,  and  bartender  44. 

This  method  of  rating  occupations  proved  very  useful,  but  the  original  90 
occupations  were  Inadequate.  Several  researchers  have  added  to  the  list,  giving 
It  greater  utility.  A modified  version  of  the  North-Hatt  scale  was  used  to 
determine  the  prestige  of  occupations  recorded  by  respondents  In  this  study. 

APPENDIX  C 

Chi-Square  and  the  Level  of  Probability 

The  chi-square  statistic  Is  used  to  determine  whether  observed  differences 
between  two  groups  are  due  to  chance.  If  the  difference  Is  not  due  to  chance  then 

it  is  assumed  to  be  a result  of  some  specific  variable,  hopefully  the  one  under 
study. 

The  value  of  the  chi-square  determines  the  level  of  significance  at  which 
It  may  be  accepted.  For  example,  a particular  value  of  chi-square  (under  the 
conditions  of  the  study)  may  be  significant  at  the  .05  level.  This  means  that  In 
only  5 times  out  of  a hundred  would  such  a chi-square  value  be  due  to  chance 
factors  rather  than  to  the  study  variable.  The  .05  level  usually  Is  set  as  the 
dilnlmum  level  of  acceptance;  the  .01  level  (one  chance  out  of  a hundred  that  the 
result  Is  not  due  to  the  test  variable)  or  the  .001  level  (one  chance  out  of  a 

thousand)  are  much  stronger  and  more  reliable. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  NEEDS 
REPORT  OF 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TO 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Richmond,  Virginia,  November  7,  1963 
To: 

Honorable  A.  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Virginia 
and 

The  General  Assembly  op  Virginia 

An  immediate  re-evaluation  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
Virginia  has  become  urgent  because  of  our  changing  economy,  the  rapid 
growth  of  technological  knowledge  and  the  increasing  urbanization  of  our 
population. 

The  “explosion  of  knowledge”  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  has 
had  a tremendous  impact  on  vocational  and  technical  education.  Automation 
and  other  advances  have  eliminated  many  jobs,  changed  many  that  remain, 
and  created  many  new  jobs.  , 

The  nature  of  jobs  now  available  in  Virginia  business  and  industry 
demands  a higher  level  of  skills  from  more  people  than  is  now  afforded 
by  the  available  vocational  and  technical  training. 

In  addition,  if  Virginia  is  to  continue  to  attract  new  industry,  the 
need  for  workers  with  new  and  advanced  skills  becomes  even  greater. 

Conversely,  more  and  more  Virginians  must  have  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  obtain  employment  and  be  able  to  advance  in  their  chosen  occupa- 
tions. This  will  mean  better  paying  jobs  and  rising  standards  of  living  for 
many  Virginians. 

> These  conditions — advanced  skills,  more  knowledge  and  increased 

' pay — are  creating  greater  respect  for  the  status  and  dignity  of  vocationally 

trained  workers.  There  is  a growing  awareness  that  the  new  jobs  created 
by  technological  development  can  lead  to  rewarding  lifetime  careers. 

Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  its  1962  Regular 
Session,  adopted  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  81,  creating  the  Commission 
on  Vocational  Education,  to  make  a study  and  offer  recommendations  for 
improving  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  publicly  supported 
schools  and  at  the  post-high  school  level.  The  text  of  this  resolution  is  as 
follows : 
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HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  NO.  81 

Creating  a commismn  on  vocational  education  in  public  high  schools  and 
terminal  vocational  education  at  the  post-high  school  level. 

scope  of  vocational  education  has  significant 
implications  for  business  and  industrial  development  in  Virginia ; and 

fii  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  and  the  highly 

sKiJJed  technical  workers  is  increasing;  and 

ni.r  {"ajority  of  high  school  graduates  and  those  who  drop 

niii-<!np  school  before  graduation  seek  employment  immediately  or 
pursue  some  type  of  post-high  school  technical  training;  and 

mereas  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Public  Education  which  was 
General  Assembly,  emphasized  the  need  for: 
vocational  education  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  more  people:  new 
praams  to  be  established  and  existing  ones  to  be  expanded  in  order  to 
better  prepare  students  now  in  school  as  well  as  to  upgrade  adults  already 
in  the  labor  force;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Senate  concurring.  That  a 
Commission  IS  hereby  created  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education,  to  make  a thorough  study  and  offer  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  propam  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  publiciv 
supported  schools  of  Virginia  and  at  the  post-high  school  level. 

Commission  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  of  whom  two 
nf  ^ a appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  uie  membership 

of  the  Senate,  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  from  the  membership  thereof,  and  six  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  GOTemor  including  the  following:  (1)  chairman  or  director  of  the 

Education,  (2)  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  (3)  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  The  Governor 
sha  appoint  the  Chaiman  of  the  Commission.  All  agencies  of  the  State 
sha^  assist  the  Commission  in  furnishing  information  when  requested 


Because  of  the  need  for  this  review  and  evaluation,  the  Commission 
shall  conclude  its  study  and  make  its  report  to  the  Governor  and  General 
Assembly  not  later  than  July  one,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-three.  The  mem- 
Dep  ot  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
out  shall  be  paid  their  necessary  expenses,  for  which,  and  for  such  secre- 
tariai  and  other  assistance  as  the  Commission  may  reouire  there  is  hprphv 

^ 

of  Halifax f Delegates:  Howard  P.  Anderson,’ 

PetVf-^burcr^^nH  hv  Gulpeper;  and  W.  Roy  Smith,  of 

JretersDurg,  and  by  the  Governor,  Lawrence  A TTill  nQnx7m/> 

Sehoo^T  Carolyn  Moses  Lusardi,  Housewife  and 

H.  McFarlane,  Director,  State 
Council  of  Higher  Education,  Richmond;  George  L.  Sandvig  Director 

Department  of  EduSion,  rS: 
Manager  of  Employee  and  Community  Relations, 
General  Electric  Company,  Waynesboro;  and  Woodrow  W Wilkprsnn 

he  study,  Mr.  Hill  resigned  from  his  position  with  Danville  Technical 
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Institute,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education.) 

The  Governor  appointed  W.  Roy  Smith  as  Chairman  of  tlie  Commis- 
the  course  of  the  study,  Mr.  Smith,  on  account  of  the  press 
of  business  and  the  demand  upon  his  time  by  other  activities,  requested  the 
Governor  to  relieve  him  from  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  Governor  then  appointed  D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
omith  as  Chairman. 

The  Commission  elected  Mrs.  Lusardi  as  Vice-Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Smith,  appointed  John  B.  Boatwright,  Jr.,  as  Secretary,  and 
Wildman  S.  Kincheloe,  Jr.,  as  Recording  Secretary. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  offerings  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  various  courses  offered,  the  Commission  sent  a ques- 
tionnaire to  all  division  superintendents  of  schools.  Likewise,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  directors  and  principals  of  technical  institutes,  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools,  and  technical  schools  operated  by  several  of  the 
State  supported  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  ascertain  the  vocational 
and  technical  courses  offered,  fees,  dormitory  and  dining  hall  accommoda- 
^ons,  scholarships,  enrollment,  enrollment  capacity,  and  capital  outlay. 
Compilations  were  made  from  the  information  given  in  the  answers  to  these 
questionnaires. 

The  Commission,  in  order  to  gain  first  hand  information  about  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  offered  in  the  State,  made  inspection  tours 
of  Danville  Technical  Institute,  the  Danville  Branch  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Roanoke  Technical  Institute,  the  Washington  County  Technical 
School  at  Abingdon,  the  Wise  County  Technical  School  at  Wise,  Clinch 
Valley  College  at  Wise,  and  the  Vocational-Technical  Program  at  the  E.  C. 
Glass  High  School  at  Lynchburg.  Several  members  of  the  Commission 
toured  the  Burlington  Industrial  Education  Center  at  Burlington,  North 
Carolina,  this  being  one  of  the  regional  industrial  education  centers 
operated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  addition,  three  members  of  the  Commission  visited  a State  Indus- 
trial Training  Program  in  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  a new  technical 
education  center  in  Greenville,  in  that  State,  and  heard  explanations  of 
South  Carolina  s occupational  training  program  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  South  Carolina^s  Committee  for  Technical  Education. 

A public  hearing  was  held  in  Richmond,  and  on  this  occasion  many 
interested  individuals,  local  and  State  officials,  and  representatives  of  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  groups  appeared  and  gave  the  Commis- 
sion the  benefit  of  their  suggestions  and  pertinent  information  possessed 
by  them. 

Conferences  v;ere  held  with  Joseph  G.  Hamrick,  Director,  Division  of 
Industrial  Development  arid  Planning  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Richard  C. 
Holmquist,  Executive  Director,  Virginia  Industrialization  Grcup,  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  Executive  Vice-President,  Virginia  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr„  Commissioner,  William  B.  Purser,  Assistant  Com- 
mrssioner,  and  Randolph  Bruce,  Chief  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion. of  the  Virginia  Employment  Commission. 

Also,  Lucian  Lombardi,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Institutes, 
Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Gerald  B. 
James,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  met  with  the  Commission  by  invitation. 
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tTe1/reStive"s£SI  »nd  technical  education  programs  in 

sultant  ^of  in  securing  the  services,  as  Con- 

vocational  and  Snic^f  edSS  " 

The  Commission  held  many  meetings,  and  considered  at  length  thp  in- 
infm-m* t"  acquired  through  the  activities  detailed  abow  and  the 

n^ormation  and  suggestions  presented  to  it.  As  a result,  the  CoiiiSssion 
presents  its  findings,  recommendations  and  conclusions. 

II.  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  IN  VIRGINIA 
4 sixties,  Virginia  population  will  increase  from  3 967  000  to 

increa*  ,„  Ih.  work  forpe  tor  any  Ion  year  period  in  ViV^Sfa^hifS^ 
lo+ira^/  will  the  work  force  grow  so  much  faster  than  the  overall  nnmi 

Ke  wfll  be  i?n  nnn  ^ 27%.  Stated  differently, 

mere  will  De  150,000  more  young  workers  entering  the  market  for  inhl 

of  nearfy  35*%  the  fifties,  an  increase 

fnv  At*®  rapid  increase  in  the  work  force  will  come  the  critical  neert 
foi  jobs.  At  currently  projected  rates  of  m-owth  ie 

employment  is  expected  to  increase  only  16.6%.  The  resuR  will  bra°rafe 
of  unemployment  about  three  times  worse  than  the  cXnt  slation 
short,  nearly  one  worker  in  ten,  or  about  200,000,  will  be  unemploS  S 
1970,  unless  more  jobs  are  created  through  two  main  steps-  exnLs^on  of 

will  teSraiaSr^  the  new  jobs  that 

makey , brfnginf E orj'obf  fo?  whTch"  wXT  are 

■V1iS:p®?£!£  « 
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tural  economy  to  an  industrial  and  service  economy,  the  rapid  increase 
in  research  and  development  activities,  and  the  widespread  growth  of 
record  keeping  and  paperwork  processing.  All  of  these  types  of  work  will 
require  greater  occupational  training  than  has  been  customary  for  a pre- 
dominantly agricultural  economy. 

In  addition,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  young  people  entering 
the  work  force,  coupled  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  world  of 
work,  means  that  young  men  and  women  will  have  to  compete  more  keenly 
for  jobs.  Employers  will  require  at  least  high  school  diplomas  for  more  and 
more  jobs,  and  will  lean  toward  hiring  those  who  possess  not  only  a sound 
basic  education,  but  who  also  possess  some  vocational  or  technical  skills 
acquired  at  the  high  school  or  post-high  school  level. 

In  short,  Virginia’s  manpower  needs  more  education  and  greater 
vocational  skills  than  ever  before. 


III.  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  VIRGINIA 

Some  jobs  require  only  a short  period  of  training.  Other  jobs  require 
long  periods  of  organized  instruction.  Usually  school  training  is  followed 
by  some  on-the-job  training  before  the  worker  is  fully  competent. 

Modem  technology  demands  far  more  specialized  knowledge  and  ad- 
vanced skills  than  in  the  past.  To  qualify  for  employment  in  the  future 
larger  numbers  of  prospective  workers  will  have  to  spend  more  time  in 
organized  instruction. 

Typical  patterns  by  which  workers  get  their  training  are  outlined 
below.*  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  significant  and  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  women  are  being  employed  in  most  of  the  following  classifi- 
cations. 

A.  Semiskilled  Workers  in  Industry 

This  category  includes  most  of  the  production  workers  in  manufac- 
turing. The  skills  and  technical  knowledge  required  are  not  extensive  and 
these  jobs  require  only  a relatively  short  training  period. 

While  most  semiskilled  workers  get  their  training  through  on-the-job 
experience,  some  are  trained  by  the  employer  in  the  industrial  plant  or  in 
programs  jointly  operated  by  the  employer  and  the  State.  This  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  new  employers  are  moving  into  the  State  and  require 
large  numbers  of  trained  employees  in  a short  period  of  time. 

In  Virginia,  approximately  240,899  semiskilled  (operatives  and  kin- 
^ dred)  workers  were  employed  in  1960,  and  approximately  67,209  workers 

in  this  category  will  have  to  be  trained  by  1970,  which  means  an  annual 
training  rate  of  6,720  semiskilled  workers. 

/ Of  the  6,720  semiskilled  workers  needed  to  be  trained  each  year,  selec- 

tive surveys  and  general  training  patterns  show  that  approximately  5,500 
will  be  trained  by  industry  or  other  private  programs. 

Thus,  approximately  1,220  semiskilled  workers  will  have  to  be  trained 
in  schools.  This  figure  is  the  number  which  will  have  to  complete  their 
training  each  year.  Most  of  the  1,220  will  be  trained  in  specially  organized 
programs  for  new  industry. 


* Estimates  of  the  number  of  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  workers  needed  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  trained  are  shown  in  Tables  3 through  8,  pages  22 
through  26,  Appendix. 
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High  schools  and  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  do  not  propose 
to  train  semiskilled  workers  except  in  special  organized  classes  when  a 
specific  need  arises.  Many  who  attend  high  schools  or  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  that  for  any  reason  do  not  secure  training  to  prepare  them  for 
skilled  or  technical  occupations  do  accept  employment  in  semi-skilled  jobs< 
The  pre-employment  training  they  have  received  may  help  them  to  qualify 
for  the  job,  but  they  will  receive  additional  training  on  the  job. 

B.  Skilled  Workers  in  Trades  and  Industry 

Traditionally,  skilled  craftsmen  obtained  their  training  through  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  working  under  a master  craftsman. 

Today,  technological  advancements  require  classroom  instruction  in 
relat^  technical  subjects  in  addition  to  the  work  experience.  Also,  the 
rapidity  and  complexity  of  technological  growth  has  greatly  increased  the 
cost  of  training  skilled  workers  on  the  job,  thereby  forcing  employers  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  vocational  and  technical  schools  as  a source  of 
skilled  workers. 

In  Virginia,  approximately  177,549  skilled  (craftsmen,  foremen  and 
kindred)  workers  were  employed  in  1960,  and  approximately  65,000  work- 
ers in  this  category  will  have  to  be  trained  by  1970,  which  means  an  annual 
training  rate  of  6,500  skilled  workers. 

Of  the  6,500  skilled  workers  needed  to  be  trained  each  year,  selective 
surveys  and  general  training  patterns  show  that  approximately  2,000  will 
be  trained  by  industry  or  other  private  programs.  This  includes  the  ap- 
proximate 225  apprentices  that  are  trained  cooperatively  by  industry  and 
the  trade  extension  programs  in  the  public  schools. 

Thus,  approximately  4,500  skilled  workers  will  have  to  be  trained  in 
schools.  This  figure  is  the  number  which  will  have  to  complete  their  training 
each  year. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  2,450  skilled  workers  are  com- 
pleting their  training  annually.  Of  this  number,  approximately  1,850  are 
being  trained  in  vocational  programs  in  111  public  high  schools  throughout 
the  State,  and  600  are  being  trained  at  publicly  supported  area  vocational 
and  technical  schools,  such  as  Washington  County  Vocational  School,  Dan- 
ville Technical  Institute  and  New  River  Vocational-Technical  School. 

Therefore,  the  needs  for  school  training,  in  addition  to  the  present 
programs,  are  for  2,050  skilled  workers  each  year. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  expansion  of  6 area  vocational  and 
technical  schools  which  can  produce  200  additional  skilled  workers  per 
year,  and  the  establishment  of  5 new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools 
which  can  produce  400  additional  skilled  workers  per  year  and  the  expan- 
sion of  vocational  training  in  high  schools  which  can  train  an  additional 
400  per  year. 

The  total  of  1,000  additional  skilled  workers  which  can  be  trained  in 
schools  each  year  by  1968  will  not  meet  the  need  for  4,500  school  trained 
skilled  workers,  but  the  Commission  believes  that  the  proposed  program 
will  be  indispensable  as  a substantial  beginning  to  meet  the  State's  needs. 

C.  Technicians 

Broadly  speaking,  technicians  are  workers  requiring  more  ''know- 
why"  for  their  jobs,  in  contrast  to  the  “know-how"  of  the  skilled  craftsman. 
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Their  responsibilities  lie  between  those  of  professional  persons,  such  as  the 
engineer,  and  those  of  skilled  craftsmen,  such  as  the  machinist. 

Technicians  may  be  employed  as  aides  to  professional  persons,  such  as 
engineers,  doctors  and  dentists  ,*  or  they  may  be  employed  by  industry  as 
supervisors  of  production  and  specialists  in  quality  control,  installation  and 
maintenance. 

Due  to  the  technician's  need  for  specialized  knowledge,  consisting 
largely  of  applied  science  and  mathematics,  most  of  them  are  trained  in 
post-high  school  programs  of  one  to  three  years  duration,  limited  generally 
to  high  school  graduates  who  meet  certain  requirements  in  science  and 
mathematics. 

Many  technicians  receive  their  training  in  the  military  services  and 
through  on-the-job  experience,  supplemented  by  evening  classes  and  cor- 
respondence courses. 

In  Virginia,  approximately  9,188  technicians  were  employed  in  1960, 
and  approximately  23,550  workers  in  this  category  will  have  to  be  trained 
by  1970,  which  means  an  annual  training  rate  of  2,350. 

Of  the  2,350  technicians  needed  to  be  trained  each  year,  selective 
surveys  and  general  training  patterns  show  that  approximately  350  will 
be  trained  by  industry  or  other  private  programs. 

Thus,  approximately  2,000  technicians  will  have  to  be  trained  in 
schools.  This  figure  is  the  number  which  will  have  to  complete  their  training 
each  year. 

At  the  present  time,  300  technicians  are  completing  their  training  this 
year  in  schools  in  Virginia.  Approximately  30  are  being  trained  in  voca- 
tional progri;  _:s  in  2 public  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  270 
are  being  trained  at  publicly  supported  area  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  such  as  Richmond  Professional  Institute,  Danville  Technical  Insti- 
tute and  New  River  Vocational-Technical  School. 

Therefore,  the  needs  for  school  training  in  addition  to  the  present 
programs  are  1,700  technicians  each  year. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  expansion  of  8 area  vocational  and 
technical  programs  to  produce  270  additional  technicians  per  year,  and 
the  establishment  of  5 new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  to  produce 
350  additional  technicians  per  year. 

The  total  of  620  additional  technicians  to  be  trained  in  schools  each 
year  by  1968  will  not  meet  the  need  for  2,000  school  trained  technical 
workers,  but  the  Commission  believes  that  its  proposals  are  essential  first 
steps  toward  meeting  the  State's  needs. 

D.  Personal  Service  Workers 

Workers  in  this  category  provide  various  types  of  personal  services, 
in  health  and  other  fields.  This  group  includes  such  occupations  as  cosme- 
tologists, barbers,  practical  nurses,  nursing  aides,  medical  and  dental  assist- 
ants, and  medical  laboratory  technicians.  The  jobs  vary  greatly  in  the  type 
of  training  required,  some  being  similar  to  skilled  crafts  occupations,  and 
others  similar  to  technician  jobs.  These  workers  are  trained  in  a variety 
of  schools  and  institutions  such  as  high  schools,  community  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  vocational  and  technical  schools,  hospitals  or  medical  col- 
leges; some  receive  their  training  on  the  job. 


E.  Office  Workers 

This  group  includes  a wide  range  of  workers  who  are  employed  in 
clerical,  secretarial,  accounting,  and  other  office  jobs,  from  the  level  of  the 
typist  to  that  of  the  accountant.  The  jobs  require  knowledge  of  business 
practice,  some  mathematics,  and  various  manipulative  skills  such  as  typing 
and  the  operation  of  business  machines.  Some  of  these  jobs  cut  across  other 
fields,  such  as  that  of  the  technical  secretary  who  needs  technology  as  well 
as  business  knowledge  and  skills. 

Training  for  the  simpler  office  jobs  such  as  typing,  office  machine 
operation,  stenographic  and  elementary  accounting  jobs  is  often  provided 
in  high  school  through  electives  in  general  high  school  programs  or  in 
vocational  business  curriculums.  Training  programs  for  advanced  business 
occupations  such  ^ accounting,  and  business  data  processing,  are  usually 
provided  in  post-high  school  institutions. 

Many  office  workers  enter  their  jobs  with  a minimum  of  training,  and 
rise  to  higher  positions  through  on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

F.  Distribution  Workers 

The  field  of  distribution  includes  sales,  purchasing,  advertising,  retail 
and  wholesale  merchandising,  and  warehousing  and  shipping.  Some  of  these 
jobs  cut  across  other  fields,  such  as  sale  of  technical  products  and  agri^ 
business  occupations. 

Many  workers  in  the  field  of  distribution  receive  their  training  on  the 
job,  sometimes  supplemented  by  company  sales  training  programs.  Orga- 
nized programs  in  distributive  education,  in  the  form  of  extension  courses 
and  cooperative  work-study  programs,  are  provided  in  high  schools  and 
in  post-high  school  institutions. 

G.  Agricultural  Workers 

This  group  includes  all  workers  on  the  farm,  whether  self  employed  or 
employees.  Also  included  is  the  growing  number  of  persons  employed  in 
farm  related  occupations  in  the  field  of  agri-business  such  as  farm  supplies, 
equipment  sales  and  service,  and  processors  of  farm  products. 

These  workers  may  receive  their  training  through  agricultural  pro- 
grams in  rural  high  schools,  adult  education  courses,  and  post-high  school 
agricultural  institutes  and  colleges.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  are  farm 
reared  and  have  been  trained  by  their  parents  or  other  farm  workers. 

The  categories  of  workers  enumerated  above  are  the  subject  of  this 
study  and  include  most  of  the  wage  earning  occupations  in  Virginia  that 
require  vocational  and  technical  education.’^ 

IV.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  present  program  of  vocational  education  in  Virginia  high  schools 
is  large  and  far  reaching,  comprising  some  vocational  courses  in  all  school 
divisions.  These  programs  are  organized  into  the  following  services:  voca- 
tional agriculture,  business  education,  distributive  education,  home  eco- 

♦ The  breakdo’^vn  in  numbers  of  the  demand  for  office  workers,  personal  service  workers, 
distribution  workers  and  agricultural  workers  and  the  methods  by  which  they  get 
their  training  is  not  as  complete  as  the  available  statistics  for  the  semiskilled,  skilled 
and  technicians,  but  Tables  9,  10,  and  11,  found  on  pages  27  through  29,  Appendix, 
show  1960  employment  and  projected  1970  employment  in  several  of  the  categories 
mentioned.  Tables  12  and  13,  pages  30  through  31,  Appendix,  show  the  changes 
expected  between  1960  and  1970  in  manufacturing  and  construction  employment. 


nomics  education,  and  industrial  education  (includes  industrial  arts  and 
trades  courses).  High  school  facilities  and  staffs  are  also  used  for  adult 
education  in  these  fields.^ 

A.  Extent  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  High  Schools 

Vocational  training  in  the  high  schools  is  feasible  for  many  occupa- 
tions, such  as  auto  mechanic,  electrician,  draftsman,  cosmetolo^st,  prac- 
tical nurse,  stenographer,  bookkeeper  and  sales  clerk.  Training  for  other 
skills,  such  as  machinists,  can  be  provided  in  the  high  schools,  but  is  not 
usually  done  there  becau'fee  of  the  large  investment  in  shop  equipment  that 
IS  required  and  the  lack  of  a sufficient  number  of  students.  In  some  local- 
ities the  facilities  of  private  business  or  industry  may  be  utilized  through 
the  cooperative  training  courses  in  which  the  student  spends  a half  day 
in  school  and  a half  day  on  the  job.  This  is  an  economical  arrangement 
suitable  to  many  of  the  smaller  high  schools.  In  the  vocational  field  there  are 
still  other  categories  of  skilled  occupations,  such  as  data  processing,  and 
tool  and  die  making,  requiring  higher  levels  of  skill,  knowledge  and  ma- 
turity that  necessitate  post-high  school  training. 

The  economy  and  effectiveness  of  high  school  vocational  training  leads 
this  Commission  to  recommend  strongly  that  renewed  efforts  be  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  local  school  divisions  to  strengthen 
and  expand  vocational  offerings  wherever  feasible.  These  offerings  must  be 
based  not  only  on  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the  students,  but  also  upon 
the  requirements  of  business  and  industry  and  the  availability  of  job 
opportunities. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  limiting  factors  on  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  level.  One  is  tfte  fact  that  many  high  school  students  do  not 
detemine  their  vocational  goals  in  time  to  complete  the  necessary  training 
in  high  school.  Other  factors,  mentioned  above,  are  the  narrow  range  of 
offerings  which  can  be  economically  provided  in  small  and  medium  sized 
high  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  and  the  large  investment  needed 
for  some  types  of  training.  All  of  these  factors  are  additional  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  at  the  post-high 
school  level. 

Where  these  limiting  factors  are  not  present,  the  Commission  believes 
that  vocational  training  should  be  offered  in  the  high  schools  because  of  the 
financial  savings  to  both  the  student  and  the  State. 

B.  Expansion  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  High  Schools 

There  are  a number  of  localities  in  Virginia,  perhaps  as  many  as  thirty, 
which  have  high  schools  with  shops,  facilities  and  staff  that  could  provide 
a substantially  expanded  training  program  for  specific  skills  and  occupa- 
tions to  serve  their  surrounding  communities  if  they  were  given  some 
additional  financial  assistance  by  the  State.  TTiis  training  should  be  pro- 
vided for  high  school  students  in  day  classes  and  for  out  of  school  youths 
and  adults  at  times  when  the  school  is  not  being  used  by  the  day  students. 
This  training  is  now  being  provided  in  a number  of  communities,  but  addi- 
tional programs  are  needed,  particularly  in  the  business,  distributive  and 
industrial  fields. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  State  pay  one  half  of  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  two  thirds  of  the  instructional  salaries  of  these  programs 
as  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  division  of  costs  fol- 
lows the  present  pattern  of  State-local  financing  of  similar  programs. 


♦ For  detailed  breakdown  of  the  extent  of  these  programs  for  adult  and  high  school 
students,  see  Table  14,  page  32,  Appendix. 


of  voIi£ai  ^ schools  in  the  number 

?ocEnil  triin^^'T  ^‘l^^u‘^7  ^ ^ result,  much  of  the 

man?  t 7 post-high  school  level.  However, 

Se  oJ  the'nS/?  '^hich  would 

dust?of  vpi.^f  elementary  skills  that  are  common  to  a 

h Stncr  f occupations  such  as  the  metal  working  trades  and  the 

elemen^rv^m^^  ex^ple,  training  for  the  metal  trades  might  include 
operation,  hand  tool  operation,  welding,  mechan- 
disassembly  of  machines. 

tutioL^”^  training  m industry  or  in  post-high  school  insti- 

Commission  recommends  that  the  State  provide  funds  for  the 
rented  oMupati^^^^  training  programs  for  clusters  of  closely 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  heavy  future  demand  for  technicians  a hieh 

school  curriculum  could  be  developed  in  larger  schools  that  would  provide 

^ t^hnical  program  for  the  future.  The  current  emphasis  on  the  “college 

preparatory  pro^am  might  well  be  supplemented  with  courses  that  if- 

clude  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  taught  with  industrial  applica- 

tions,  explorations  in  drafting  and  shop,  and  an  understanding  of  maSials 

and  processes  of  industry.  This  specialized  program  featuring  practical 

studies  would  help  develop  those  technically-minded  high  school  students 

who  can  later  move  into  technical  institute  programs  with  a solid  back- 

p’ound.  It  would  also  provide  a way  for  average  students,  as  well  as  others 

to  prepare  for  a post-high  school  education.  It  is  such  students  who  are  apt 

to  drift,  while  the  giftec  and  the  retarded  are  singled  out  for  special 
programs.  " ^ s>pet.idi 

discussed  here  point  up  the  need  for  a continuing 
appraisal  and  development  of  the  course  content  in  the  vocational  curric- 
ulum in  the  high  schools. 

If  the  above  pro^ams  for  expansion  of  vocational  training  in  the  high 
schools  and  for  experimental  courses  in  this  field  are  successfully  develoned 
u biennium,  1964-66,  then  these  expanded  and  new  programs 
would  become  a part  of  the  normal  operation  and  budget  of  vocational 

rpnnmm  the  Commission  does  not 

recommend  any  specific  appropriations  for  these  purposes  after  1964-66. 

C.  The  Dropout  Problem 

The  plaguing  problem  of  dropouts  can  be  alleviated  by  a sufficientlv 
broad  range  of  offerings  to  meet  the  varied  needs  and  aptitudes  of  all  the 
students.  Experimentation  is  needed  to  identify  these  needs  and  to  devise 
courses  of  value  for  students  who  do  not  show  interest  in  the  usua^ 
aiadmic  or  vocational  subject  matter.  This  group  includes  both  students 

lack  motivation,  as  well  as  students  of  limited 
ability  for  completing  the  standard  academic  or  vocational  work. 

Although  these  students  pose  a persistent  problem,  they  will  become 
citizens  in  our  society,  and  they  are  entitled  to  an  appropriate  education 
within  our  public  school  system  as  much  as  any  other  ^oup.  ProSms 

S-iii^®7  employment,  even  if  of  a?  un- 

skilled nature,  by  the  development  of  proper  work  habits.  In  some  instances 
these  propams  can  lead  to  bringing  the  student  back  into  the  norm^cur- 
riculum.  In  either  case  there  will  be  substantial  benefits  for  both  society 
and  the  student  in  reducing  the  likelihood  of  unemployment  and  delinquency. 
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The  Commission  recommends  that  in  selected  schools  the  State  provide 
funds  for  development  of  training  courses  of  value  for  students  who  do  not 
show  interest  in  or  aptitude  for  the  standard  academic  or  vocational  cur- 
riculum. 


D.  V ocationai  Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  a critically  important  segment  of  Virginians  economy. 
The  health  of  Virginia’s  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on  agriculture  in 
all  its  various  phases  of  production,  processing  and  sale  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, sales  and  service  of  equipment  used  in  these  activities  and  the  sale  and 
distnbution  of  farm  supplies. 

Nearly  all  rural  high  schools  have  had  a program  in  vocational  agri- 
culture for  many  years.  This  program  has  been  highly  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  many  students  who  have  gone  ‘nto  farming,  and  has  also  served 
many  adult  fanners  through  evening  cla«  s. 

Agriculture  is  changing  as  fast  and  as  radically  as  any  other  industry 
in  America.  On-the-farm  emplojment  has  declined  substantially  in  Virginia 
for  the  last  two  decades,  and  this  trend  is  continuing  due  to  the  increasing 
mechanization  on  the  farms  and  the  rapidly  increasing  productivity  of  the 
modem  farm  operation.  Today  vocational  training  for  on-the-farm  jobs 
IS  still  vitally  important  but  the  decreasing  job  opportunities  in  this  field 
require  that  rural  youth  be  trained  for  other  occupations  related  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  field  of  “agri-business”  (processing  of  farm  products,  sales  and 
service  of  farm  equipment,  and  sales  and  distribution  of  farm  supplies) 
or  in  other  business  and  industrial  occupations  where  job  opportunities 
are  available. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  Virginia  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
school  administrators,  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  made 
mai^  changes  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the  total  field  of 
agriculture.  Training  in  mechanical  skills  is  being  stressed.  Students  who 
are  not  lil  'ly  to  go  into  farming,  but  into  related  occupations,  are  being 
encouraged  to  undertake  practice  projects  related  to  the  mechanical  and 
building  trades  rather  than  on-the-farm  projects  such  as  raising  crops 
and  livestock. 

In  some  localities  vocational  agriculture  teachers  teach  general  me- 
chanics courses  for  students  who  may  enter  farm  related  or  industrial 
occupations. 

There  is  a g^reat  reservoir  of  talent  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  in  Virginia  and  a substantial  investment  in  niany  excellent  shop 
facilities  that  are  being  utilized  for  other  aspects  of  vocational  draining 
of  value  to  rural  youth  today,  such  as  instruction  in  general  mechanics. 
Also,  it  is  important  to  continue  the  trend  toward  farm  mechanics  in  voca- 
tional apiculture  because  of  the  necessity  of  farmers  today  to  operate 
and  service  expensive  and  complicated  equipment. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  l(wal  school  divisions  continue  their  redirection  and  reorientation  of 
vocational  agriculture  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  rural  youth  to  prepare 
them  for  the  changing  conditions  of  farm  employment  and  to  help  prepare 
them  for  other  business  and  trade  occupations  in  which  jobs  may  be  avail- 
able to  rural  youth. 


E.  Hone  Economics 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  great  value  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion in  preparing  young  women  for  homemaking  careers. 
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school.  In  Virginia  as  In  ® !“  almost  every  Virginia  high 

nomics  claLf  prenSiff  ^ enrollments  in  home  eco- 

thoseinhome  ecSLSM  nla«L*in  homemaking  greatly  exceed 

Home  economics  classes  leading  to  wage-earning  employment. 

educ^ion^o*^g^eam  k limiting  its  consideration  of  vocational 

is  included  under  the 

discussed  above.  * classifications  of  wage-earning  occupations 

P.  General  Education 

iWeral  education  tholfuZ*'  *'''  ™'"'  »' 

placet^L®d£s”^^^^^^  education  to  help  them  take  their 

does  not  advocate  rredJSn  fn  n.  society.  The  Commission 

rather  a broadSgtathfvSetlnVn?”®^^  education  requirements,  but 
five  year  high  schod  beeinS^  /v.  vocational  education.  The 

opportunity  fofrion^  a“Ple  time  and 

of  vocational  training  we  enSS.  ” education  as  well  as  the  type 

vocaSau3sSwlfdt  education  for  those  taking 

tion  in  the  early  hiJh  school  vears^^n”  concentrating  general  educa- 

two  or  three  years.  ^ vocational  training  the  last 

tion  be  ei^°Sz^*in  th^e'^e^^years^d  ^ Pre-vocational  educa- 

G.  Industrial  Arts 

be  mSed  to  pkce  that  training  in  Industrial  Arts 

ingthat  leads  to  furtoer  traintog\^n  sldfied^erlftf^^^SV  1-®-  train- 

pations.  This  modification  haXpn  i^!n-  technician-level  occu- 

Industrial  Arts  i?SSs  and  S 

H.  Counseling 
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tial  to  a balanced  economy  as  are  the  professions.  J^pp-g 

created  jobs  demanding  skills  as  advanced  as  those  possessed  by  engineers, 
dentists,  and  similar  professionally  trained  persons. 

The  advance  of  technology  has  produced  the  ironic 
there  are  as  many  unfilled  jobs  as  there  are  persons 
due  to  the  unemployed  lacking  the  skill  and  knowledge  needed 
able  jobs. 

The  increasing  economic  rewards  available  to  those  trained 
occupations  have  Lt  been  generally,  recognized  and 

skilled  craftsmen  receive  starting  pay  in  excess  of  $6,000  annually. 

One  maior  difficulty  in  providing  vocational  training  for  the  high 
achoolSuSta  tte  n«4ity  ot  an  ea?ly  selecUon  of  hia  vocational  obl«- 
tive  and  the  planning  of  his  courses. 

All  of  these  emphasize  the  need  for  effective  ^f^ational  couMeling. 
Students  with  aptitudes  for  vocational  traimng  must  be  identified  at  an 
early  stage.  The  counselor  must  not  only  know  the  vocational  courses  that 
are  offered  but  must  be  competent  to  advise  the 

rating  the  student’s  interest  and  acquainting  him  with  the  variety  of  30D 
opportunities  and  prospective  economic  benefits. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Stete  B(«r4  of  Education  prch 
vide  funds  for  summer  or  evening  courses  for  high  school  coui^lors  to 
eiabk  tiiem  to  become  better  qualified  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 

V VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDWATION  ON  THE 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

The  most  formidable  task  in  vocational  and  technical 
develop  occupational  training  proj^^  to  keep  pace  ^th  t^  Se^ 
and  rapidity  of  technological  g«>^h  and  ^cononuc  clmng^  ^e 
academic  curriculum  is  relatively  stable,  the  ^o^tiond  and  t^imc^  c^^ 
riculum  must  undergo  constant  revision  to  meet  clmi^g 
ments  caused  by  technological  advances.  Also,  the  need  for  tectmcm 
knowledge  and  advanced  skills  is  becoming  greater  almost  day  by  day  m 
every  field  of  employment. 

Occupational  training  programs  supported  by  public  funds  have  a dual 
obli^tion : to  meet  the  needs  of  employers  for  trained  ^ 

meet  the  needs  of  citizens  of  the  State  who  requ-e  training  Md  retraining 
for  occupational  competency.  In  an  economy  that 

as  the  present  on^in  which  every  worker  fac^  the  pwsibh^f  chanpng 
to  a new  type  of  job  two  or  three  times  during  his  lifetime— the  overau 
potential  ^ber  of  persons  who  may  need  training  at  one  time  or  anothe 
approximates  the  total  population  of  working  age. 

This  situation  calls  for  a flexible  but  highly  coordinated  effort  to  m^ 
the  occupational  training  needs  of  employers  for  technicians  and  skiUed 
craftsmen  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  Vir^nia’s  citizens  to  qualify  for  em-. 
ployment  and  raise  their  standards  of  living. 

The  needs  for  the  various  types  of  training  will  diff  er  in  almost  eve^ 
cummunity  in  the  State.  The  curriculum  will  have  to  fit  the  30b  opport^ 
nities  in  the  area  served  by  any  particular  school,  and  the  curnculum  mu^ 
change  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  to  changing  deman^  for  various  otou- 
pations.  In  some  instances  one  training  course  in  a particular  field  ml  be 
Sufficient  for  all  of  Virginia,  e.g.,  denta  ^hnolo^ 

^ electronics,  a wider  distribution  of  training  opportumties  wiU  be  needed. 


sections  of  Virginia,  area  vocational  and  technical  schools 
of  offerings  suitable  to  the  needs  and 
lorn-fr  stud^ents  and  the  job  requirements  in  the  community.  Even 

Hr-KLiJ"  Ki"  post-high  school  level  are 

hithly  desirable  because  the  maturity  of  the  student  is  an  important  factor 
m an  mtelligent  choice  of  his  occupation  and  his  success  in  that  field. 

view  of  these  complex  problems,  the  Commission  believes  that  the 


A.  A State  AdTuifiistcTed  PvoQvaiu 


the  va^mg  requirements  in  different  localities  and  the  need 
duplication  of  facilities,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
“t?t®  administer  all  vocational  and  technical  education  offtired  in  post-high 
school  institutions  with  the  exception  of  that  offered  in  institutions  which 
are  operated  by  the  four  year  colleges  and  universities. 

p°““i^ion  recommends  that  the  State  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
equipment  for  the  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools,  ana  equip- 

K for  the  present  area  vocational  and 

technical  schools.  The  Commission  also  recommends  that  the  State  pay  the 
instructional  costs  and  supplies  in  both  the  new  and  present 

^0  localities  in  which  the  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools 
wh  located,  in  accordance  with  the  determination  of  the  State  agency 
atomistenng  the  pro^am,  will  reap  substantial  benefits  in  the  provision 
01  training  opportunities  for  their  citizens  and  the  promotion  of  their 
economic  development. 

4-^  u ^®refore,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  political  subdivisions 
to  be  served  provide  the  land  and  buildings  for  the  new  area  vocational 
and  tMhnical  schools,  and  euch  operating  and  maintenance  costs  as  utilities 
fuel,  insurance,  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds.  * 

We  realize  that  this  recommendation  may  not  be  suitable  for  every 
contin^ncy,  but  in  any  event,  the  State  should  fix  definite  requirements 
for  participation  by  the  localities  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
new  area  vocational  and  techmcal  schools.  The  suggested  division  of  costs 

~tS 

mthe  area  JSSnaltS^  in  IraSunt^  to  bSd 

program.  The  amount  of  this  fee  should 
be  carefully  determined  ^ as  not  to  discourage  attendance  by  qualified 
and  deserving  students,  '^e  revenue  from  these  fees  should  be  applied  to 
the  instructional  costs  of  the  schools.  dppuea  ro 

The  Commission  again  emphasizes  that  the  size  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
^am,  in  addition  to  the  fast  changing  requirements  in  vocational  and 
technical  education,  will  place  heavy  demands  upon  those  charged  with  the 
^hcy  direction  and  administration  of  this  segment  of  our  public  education 
Education  ai’eady  has  the  great  responsibility  and  the 
overseeing  ^ e administration  and  development  of  all  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Virginia.  To  add  the  additional  re- 

* in  recommendations,  specific  sums  for  appropriations  are  reouested 

to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  Giapter. 
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developing  and  directing  the  area  vor’-tional  and  technical 

sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  all  of  these  duties. 

B.  A State  Board  of  Technical  Education 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a separate  and  independent  agency 
wl+r+f  the  direction  of  a State  Board  of  Technical  Education, 

^,*?“'niftrative  staff,  to  be  charged  ivith  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  the  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

h ‘^^sirable  if  the  existing  area  vocational  and  technical 

^hools  becme  a part  of  the  same  program  and  were  operated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  proposed  new  schools.  However,  the  existing  schools  have 
been  supported  principally  by  the  local  school  divisions  up  until  this  time. 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  local  school 
i'"  maintaining  and  operating  the  existing  area  voca- 
technical  schools  shall  have  the  option  of  continuing  the  present 
new  sch^ds*^  becoming  a part  of  the  proposed  State  system  for  the 

C.  Technician  Training 

Commission  recognizes  that  many  of  the  programs  producing 
skilled  technicians  can  be  offered  in  the  two  year  branch  colleges.  More- 
OTer,  their  parent  institutions  have  expressed  to  the  Commission  their 
^ ' i meeting  these  needs.  In  addition,  some  technician 

Lhfi  u®  suitably  developed  in  area  vocational  and  technical 

St 

D.  Composition  of  the  State  Board  of  Technical  Education 

in  technical  education  is  expanded  and  will  be  provided 

lort-oc  ^ -n  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  and  branch  col- 
SmunTeffp^i^”®*  important  that  these  programs  be  coordinated  for 
maximum  effectiveness.  Liaison  among  the  colleges,  State  Board  of  Educa- 

^erafrtp^thp  of  Technical  Education  must  be  close  and  continuing, 
^erefore,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  State  Board  of  Technical 
Education  in  lude  one  member  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 

l^e  industrial  development  needs  of  Virginia  are  also  an  imnnrfant 

technical  education.  The  demand  for  skilled 
" ^"1  technicians  is  a critical  factor  in  industrial  growth.  Our 
neighboring  states,  which  compete  -with  Virginia  for  new  industry  are 
expanding  their  vocational  and  technical  training  facilities. 

Tpnh^ti^F^' member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Technical  Education  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  membershin 
of  the  Advisoij  Board  on  Industrial  Development  or  from  the  stS  o?ffi 
Division  of  Industrial  Development  and  Planning. 


E.  Comprehensive  Community  Colleges 


In  the  long  run,  the  State  should  consider  meeting  all  of  these  nost-hiffh 
school  educational  needs  through  a system  of  comprehensive  co™3 
S proposed  State  Board  of  Technical  Edu<Stion™Zp 

with  a more  appropriate  title.  Consequently,  the  Commission  recommends 
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that  the  parent  institutions  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  University  of 
College  of  William  and  Mary),  the  Council  of  Higher 
riducation  and  the  State  Board  of  Technical  Education  make  a joint  study 
01  me  feasibility  of  such  a system,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  such 
problems  as  accreditation,  transfer  of  credits  and  financial  savings. 

We  believe  that  the  above  recommendations  constitute  the  most  effec- 
uve  nianner  of  coping  with  future  needs.  However,  the  State  Board  of 
^ j 'mu  ^ University  of  Virginia,  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  through  their  capable  leadership, 
nave  done  the  essential  groundwork  necessary  for  future  progress. 

VI.  SUMMAEY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  To  the  General  Assembly 

That  the  sum  of  $210,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 
1304-66,  and  tne  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  Biennium  1966-^,  for  the  expan- 
sion and  upg^rading  of  existing  technical  institute  programs. 

$785,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 
1964-66,  and  the  sum  of  $327,500  for  the  Biennium  1966-68,  for  the  expan- 
sion and  upgrading  of  existing  area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

$2,651,250  be  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 
1964-66,  and  the  sum  of  $2,696,000  for  the  Biennium  1966-68,  for  the 
establishment  of  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

$400,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 
• u , expansion  and  upgrading  of  vocational  training  programs 

in  the  high  schools.  ^ * 

$350,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 
iyb4-bb,  for  the  development  and  operation  of  experimental  vocational 
programs  in  the  high  schools. 

iQfi/i^cc  '*'*^j**^*'®  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 

n ®um  of  $20,000  for  the  Biennium  1966-68,  to  the  State 

uepaitment  of  Education  for  summer  and  evening  courses  in  vocational 
guidance  for  high  school  counselors. 

iQfi/i'ce  sum  of  $300,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Biennium 

1964-66,  and  the  sum  of  $400,000  for  the  Biennium  1966-68,  to  the  State 
Department  of  Technical  Education  for  administrative  services,  teacher 
training,  research,  curriculum  and  instructional  materials  in  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

8.  That  a State  Board  of  Technical  Education  be  created,  with  the 
necessary  administrative  staff,  to  be  charged  with  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

9.  ihat  the  State  Board  of  Technical  Education  include  among  its 
membership  one  member  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Education,  from  their 
respective  memberships  or  staffs,  and  member  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  from  the  Advisory  Board  on  Industrial  Developm.  nt  or  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Development  and  Planning. 

B.  To  the  State  Board  of  Technical  Education 

1 . Determine  the  most  feasible  locations  for  the  new  area  vocational 
and  technical  schools. 


er|c 
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2.  Determine  the  standards  for  buildings  and  equipment  in  the  new 
area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

3.  Provide  the  staff  and  determine  the  curriculum  and  the  offerings 
in  the  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

4.  Determine  the  requirements  for  participation  by  the  localities  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  new  area  vocational  and  technical 
schools. 

5.  Determine  tuition  fees  to  be  charged  students  in  the  new  area 
vocational  and  technical  schools. 

6.  Make  a study  jointly  with  the  Council  of  Higher  Education,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  University  of  Virginia  and  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary  on  the  feasibility  of  a system  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity colleges,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  such  problems  as  accredi- 
tation, transfer  of  credits  and  financial  savings. 

C.  To  the  Council  of  Higher  Education,  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 

the  University  of  Virginia,  and  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 

1.  Make  a study  jointly  with  the  State  Board  of  Technical  Education 
on  the  feasibility  of  a system  of  comprehensive  community  colleges,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  such  problems  as  accreditation,  transfer  of 
credits  and  financial  savings. 

D.  To  the  State  Board  of  Education  and/or  the  Local  School  Divisions* 

1.  That  renewed  efforts  be  made  to  strengthen  and  expand  vocational 
offerings  in  the  high  schools  to  be  based  on  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the 
students  and  upon  the  requirements  of  business  and  industry  and  the 
availability  of  job  opportunities. 

2.  That  the  State  pay  one  half  of  the  cost  of  equipment  and  two  thirds 
of  the  instructional  costs  of  expanded  training  pro^ams  for  specific  skills 
and  occupations  in  selected  high  schools,  with  facilities  and  staff  potential 
to  serve  their  surrounding  communities. 

3.  That  in  selected  schools  the  State  provide  funds  for  development 
of  training  courses  of  value  for  students  who  do  not  show  interest  in  or 
aptitude  for  the  standard  academic  or  vocational  curriculum. 

4.  Undertake  research  for  the  development  of  basic  training  pro- 
grams for  groups  of  closely  related  operations. 

6.  Continue  the  redirection  and  reorientation  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  youth  in  training  for  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  farming  and  related  emplo5ment,  and  to  help  prepare  them  for 
other  business  and  trade  occupations  in  which  jobs  may  be  available. 

6.  That  general  and  pre-vocational  education  be  emphasized  in  the 
early  years  of  high  school  for  vocational  students,  and  that  the  more  spe- 
cialized vocational  courses  be  scheduled  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
high  school. 

7.  That  training  in  Industrial  Arts  be  modified  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  pre-vocational  training,  i.e.,  training  leading  to  further  train- 
ing in  skilled  crafts  and  technician-level  occupations. 

* Kecommendatioiis  2,  3 and  8 apply  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  recommendation 
9 applies  to  the  local  school  divisions,  and  recommendations  1,  4,  5,  6 and  7 apply  to 
botm 


8.  That  summer  or  evening  courses  be  provided  for  high  school 
counselors  to  enable  them  to  become  jetter  Qualified  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional guidance. 

9.  That  the  local  school  divisions  involved  in  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating the  existing  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  shall  have  the 
option  of  continuing  the  present  arrangements  or  becoming  a part  of  the 
proposed  State  system  for  the  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

VII.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  a study  of  this  complexity,  conducted  against  a background  of 
rapid  growth  and  change,  the  Commission's  major  problem  has  b^n  to 
chart  a steady  course  towards  the  ultimate  objective — ^to  provide  a beTOr 
way  of  life  for  more  and  more  Virginians  through  better  and  higher-pa3^ng 
jobs. 

Virginia's  existing  programs  for  organized  occupational  training  are 
generally  underrated  and  little  publicized.  These  include  vocational  pro- 
grams  in  the  high  schools  for  training  in  basic  trades  and  skills;  area 
vocational  and  technical  schools  for  training  in  basic  and  advanced  skills ; 
technical  institutes  and  technician  training  programs;  and  community 
colleges.  Like  any  educational  effort  in  a rapidly  changing  world,  however, 
there  are  needs  for  expansion,  upgrading  and  improvement. 

Existing  vocational  programs  in  the  public  high  schools  can  be  re- 
oiiented  and  revitalized  to  provide  effective  occupational  training  in  the 
basic  trades  and  skills  required  for  today's  world  of  work.  In  this  effort, 
the  teaching  talents,  equipment  and  facilities  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  industrial  arts  programs  will  play  an  especially  crucial  role. 

Generally,  the  high  school  curriculum  can  be  better  organized  to 
strengthen  vocational  education  without  affecting  general  education  re- 
quirements. A concentration  of  general  education  in  the  early  years  of  high 
school,  and  a wider  variety  of  vocational  offerings  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  is  desirable. 

To  alleviate  the  problem  of  dropouts,  the  State  and  local  school  divi- 
sions need  to  promote  educational  programs  of  value  adapted  to  the  special 
interests  and  aptitudes  of  students  who  lack  motivation  or  are  otherwise 
unsuited  to  pursue  the  standard  curriculum.  Experimentation  is  needed 
to  identify  their  needs  and  to  develop  courses  to  stimulate  motivation  and 
to  develop  proper  work  habits. 

Through  a strengthened  counseling  program  much  can  be  done  to 
guide  students  into  rewarding  occupational  careers,  to  stimulate  greater 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  manual  skills  and  to  create  awareness  of  the 
economic  rewards  of  occupations  in  these  fields. 

In  many  sections  of  Virginia,  area  vocational  and  technical  schools 
are  the  only  suitable  means  for  providing  the  range  and  level  of  offerings 
required  by  job  opportunities  and  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the  students. 
Technician  training  programs  can  be  developed  by  existing  community 
colleges  as  well  as  by  area  vocational  and  technical  schools.  A major  eff:  rt 
is  necessary  to  expand  vocational-technical  opportunities  and  to  upgrade 
present  programs. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  flexibility,  the  varying  training  requirements 
in  different  loralities,  and  the  general  complerity  of  the  problem,  a State- 
ad'ninistered  program  of  vocational  and  technical  training  on  the  post-high 
school  level  is  the  most  feasible  approach  to  expansion  and  upgrading  in 
this  fieli 
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To  meet  minimum  needs  for  expansion  and  improvement  in  these 
areas,  sums  totaling  $15,024,500  will  be  required  during  the  1964-66  and 
1966-68  Biennia.  Of  this  total,  the  State  should  provide  $8,244,750  to 
finance  developments  in  the  several  programs.  This  includes  assistance  to 
local  high  schools,  development  of  new  area  vocational  and  technical  schools 
and  improvements  in  existing  schools,  expansion  of  techniciari  training, 
and  improvement  of  State-level  supervisory  and  administrative  services. 

In  the  long  run,  the  State  should  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
all  post-high  school  education  of  less-than-degree  length  under  a system  of 
comprehensive  community  colleges  operated  by  a single  State-wide  board. 
The  proposed  State  Board  of  Technical  Education  and  the  new  schools 
founded  under  its  sponsorship  and  administration  should  be  the  nucleus 
for  this  development. 

The  Commission  has  been  impressed  with  the  progress  of  occupational 
training  in  Virginia.  From  this  base  the  need  is  to  expand  and  improve 
vocational  and  technical  education  to  a scale  and  level  commensurate  with 
the  challenges  of  modern  technology  and  our  growing  economy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  FRENCH  SLAUGHTER,  JR.,  Chairman 

MRS.  CAROLYN  MOSES  LUSARDI,  Vice-Chairman 

HOWARD  P.  ANDERSON 

♦CURRY  CARTER 

LAWRENCE  A.  HILL 

WILLIAM  H.  McFARLANE 

HAROLD  H.  PURCELL 

GEORGE-L.  SANDVIG 

W.  ROY  SMITH 

HENRY  W.  TCLLOCH 

WOODROW  W.  WILKERSON 

♦Statement  of  Curry  Carter 

I agree  in  the  main  with  the  Report,  but  feel  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  have  all  branches  of  public  education  under  the  State  Board 
of  Education  with  an  appropriate  division,  than  to  establish  a separate 
and  independent  agency.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  once  an  additional 
and  separate  agency  is  established  in  our  State  government  it  grows  and 
grows  with  greater  and  greater  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  seems  inclined  to  prefer  not  to  take 
on  this  additional  work,  but  I believe  there  is  where  it  belongs.  If  it  needs 
more  members  and/or  more  personnel,  they  should  be  provided. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  contemplates 
such  a separate  and  independent  agency  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  a clash  of  responsibilities,  duties  and  jurisdiction  may 
ultimately  arise. 

CURRY  CARTER 
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Estimated  by  State  Employment  Service. 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  1960-1970 
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TABLE  5 

TECHNICIANS  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 
NEED  2,350  TRAINED  ANNUALLY 


The  chart  shows  how  they  may  be  trained  and  that  more 
facilities  will  be  needed. 
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TABLE  6 

SEMI-SKILLED  (OPERATIVES  AND  KINDRED)  WORKERS  IN  VIRGINIA 
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( ■ - Pupils  graduating  from  high  school  in  the  twelve-year  system  are  re- 

I , , quired  to  complete  twenty  units  cf  work  for  graduation,  sixteen  of  which 
! shall  be  in  9,  10,  11  and  12th  grade  subjects.  A student  pursuing  an  in- 

dustrial education  program  would  include  the  following  required  subjects 
during  his  five  years  in  high  school : 

I English— 5 units;  Mathematics— 2 units;  Science — 2 units; 

I Virginia  and  United  States  History— 1 unit;  World  History  or 

; World  Geogi’aphy— 1 unit;  Virginia  and  United  States  Govern- 

■ ment — 1 unit;  Total  required  units— 12. 

In  addition,  six  units  in  industrial  education  may  include  two  years 
of  industrial  arts  (2  units)  in  the  earlier  years  of  high  school  and  2 years 
\ a specialized  trade  subject  (4  units)  such  as  auto  mechanics,  prefer- 

I ably  in  the  last  two  years. 

To  make  a total  of  20  units,  an  additional  two  units  may  be  selected 
from  general  education  courses. 
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IN  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


Ibis  Is  & descrl^ptlon  of  a new  program  in  Industrial-Te^ilcal  Eduoatlon  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  industrial-technical  education  courses,  the  quality  of  instmctitm,  the 
articoiation  from  one  phase  of  education  to  anoflier,  and  the  plication  of  knowledge  ttuoui^ 
correlation  of  industrial-tecBnical  subjects  with  other  academic  areas. 

Called  the  Partnership  Vocational  Education  Project,  the  program  will  function  <m 
three  levels  - university,  community  collegCt  and  btyd^  school. 

This  total  effort  accentuates  a committed  cooperative  approach  Involving  Central  Idichi* 
gan  University,  selected  partnership  schools,  community  colleges,  industries  and  dieir  re- 
lated associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  labor.  These  groups  are  unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  real  accomplishments  will  result  only  from  a cooperative  eSort. 

The  design  of  this  new  program  incorporates  the  opinimis  of  Central  Mid»igan  Univer- 
sity administrators  and  faculty,  partlctyating  school  administrators,  and  representatives 
associated  with  industry. 

UNDERLYING  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 


This  new  program  is  based  tqwn  the  following  assumiptions: 

1.  That  our  rapidly  eiqpanding  tedmology  has  created  a tremmdous  need  for 
skilled  technicians  and  specialists  trained  to  woric  with  people  and  with 
modem  machines  as  thqr  serve  as  teadiers,  supervisors,  directors, 
and  consultants  in  the  fields  of  industry,  technology,  and  education. 

2.  That  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  growiii^  national  problem  of 
the  teen-ager  widiout  a Job  provides  a real  challenge  to  our  total  society 
and  calls  for  new  ways  of  solving  these  problems  by  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

3.  That  success  in  a new  kind  of  training  for  a technological  society  will 
require  a basic  redesign  in  secondary  school,  community  collet,  and 
university  curricula  which  provides  ajn>ropriate  balance  and  relationshfo 
between  the  industrial-technical  eurrimila  and  the  general  education 
curricula. 


4.  :^t  a new  ^^loach  to  educating  youth  and  teachers  can  best  be  accom- 

plished through  a cooperative  partnership  between  the  University,  com- 
munity colleges,  the  secondaty  schools,  and  Industry. 

The  new  Program  also  reflects  certain  beUefs  held  in  common  by  the  Central  Michigan 
University  faculty  and  the  participating  schools.  These  are. 

1.  That  frequently  there  has  been  a lack  of  general  education  and  professional 
eiqierience  to  complement  vocational  e]q>erience  in  die  preparation  of 
vocational  education  teachers  as  well  as  a lack  of  industrial  experience  in 
the  preparation  of  Industrial  arts  teachers. 

2.  That  vocational  teachers  often  have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  or  woric  with  the  other  disciplines. 

3.  That  many  school  curricula  offer  few  alternatives  to  college-bound  students. 

4.  Ttot  high  school  schedules  frequently  have  been  so  inflexible  that  course 
ofterings  have  been  limited  and  structured  by  this  fact. 

5.  ^at  too  often  school  curricula  offer  Uttle  challenge  to  or  stimulation  for 
tbe  under  achieverse 

6.  That  there  has  been  a lack  of  coordination  between  the  hi|dt  school,  die 
community  college^  and  the  university^ 

committed  to  vocational  programs  frequent^  get  locked  in, 
wuch,  in  turn,  may  result  in  a lack  of  general  education. 

8.  That  there  is  wide  di^arily  between  what  is  professed  and  what  is 
in  industrial-technical  education. 


PURPOSES 


The  basic  purpose  of  this  new  program  is  to  provide  an  industrial-technical  educational 

program  distinguished  by  the  over-all  high  quality  of  the  high  school  and  college  graduates 
prqpared  by  it. 

Supporting  purposes  are: 

1.  To  improve  the  quality  of  and  provide  industrial-technical  education  pro- 
gr^s  designed  specifically  for  the  fulfillment  of  America’s  purpose  and 
a changing  world  of  work. 
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2.  To  provide  occupational  and  professional  guidance  ad^ted  to  the  individual 
oon^etencies  and  special  needs  of  students. 

3.  To  engage  a significantly  hi^er  pngMrtion  of  o(g>able  high  school  graduates 
in  pr^arlng  for  careers  in  teaching  or  industry. 

4.  To  better  train  hig^  school  graduates  for  continuing  their  industrial- 
technical  training  in  college. 

5.  To  make  more  effective  use  in  industrial-technical  education  of  modem 
industrial  concepts,  methods,  and  work-study  internships  in  industry,  and 
the  secondary  schools. 

6.  To  provide  an  orderly  transition  from  the  classroom  to  jobs  or  continuing 
develq;>ment. 

7 . To  develop  retraining  in-service  programs  for  industrial-technical  teachers 
in  the  schools. 

8.  To  bring  about  changes  in  cunent  secondary,  community  college,  snd 
university  curricula  necessary  to  the  upgrading  of  industrial-technical 
training. 

9.  To  develop  a pa3rteersh4>  relation8h4>  with  schools,  community  colleges, 
industry,  and  the  University  in  carri^  out  a total  improvement  program. 

10.  To  provide  "on-the-job"  load-bearing  internships. 

11.  To  select  and  work  intensively  with  a variety' of  schools  in  developing  pilot 
demonstration  centers. 

12.  To  provide,  throi^  the  University,  continuing  guidance  to  schools  in- 
terested in  designing  new  and  modem  programs  of  industrial-technical 
education. 


SOME  BASIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

1^118  is  a plan  for  developing  new  industrial-technical  education  programs  HoaignAH 
to  train  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  and  better  qualified  individuals  for  careers  in 
industry , provide  upgraded  in-service  education  for  teachers,  and  iiqprove  enrich 
curriculum  programs  of  industrial-technical  education,  both  at  the  secradaiy  and  hi^er 
education  levels.  Changes  will  occur  in  current  secondary,  college,  and  university 
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programs  compatible  with  our  20th  century  technological  society. 

Better  industrial-technical  education  programs  will  result  because  this  project  will  in- 
volve a closer,  cooperative  relationship  between  the  secondary  schools,  industry,  and  the 
University.  Individuals  preparing  for  teaching  industrial-technical  education  and  for  in- 
dustrial careers  will  be  better  selected  because  the  project  program  will  begin  with  recruit- 
ment and  counseling  in  the  high  schools.  They  wlU  be  better  educated  because  the  program 
will  provide  a more  flexible,  individuaUzed  course  of  study.  They  will  be  better  prepared 
to  adjust  to  changing  demands  because  the  program  will  provide  additional  and  more  suitable 
on-the-job  experiences  and  contact  with  i?)-to-date  programs. 

To  ease  the  transition  from  classroom  to  on-the-job  performance,  the  project  wlU  pro- 
vide more  field  work  and  field  trips,  more  work-study  experience,  and  more  contact  with 
practicing  professionals. 

Leadership  will  be  provided  to  selected  partnership  schools  to  he4>  them  plan  and 
initUte  changes  ta  the  eurrieula  of  their  secondary  schools  to  better  meet  the  chaUenges  of 
our  times  and  needs  of  our  youth. 

Industrial-technical  education  wiU  be  a joint  responsibility  of  the  secondary  schools, 
industry,  and  the  University.  A cooperative  approach  will  provide,  not  more  of  the  same, 

but  rather  a different  kind  of  practical  experience-training,  including  more  training  under 
"battle  conditions." 

The  new  program  will  emphasize  educating  for  the  present  and  future  beginning  with 
the  secondary  schools  and  continuing  through  the  community  coUege  and  the  University. 
Functioning  at  aU  three  levels,  university,  community  college,  and  high  school,  special 
emphasis  will  be  on  an  interdisciplinary  approach  inter-relating  industrial-technical  edu- 
cation with  other  academic  areas,  namely,  in  the  fields  of  English,  physical  science,  and 
mathematics. 
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Partnership  hi^  schools  will  be  concerned  with  curriculum  develcq[>ment  programs  in 
industrial-technical  education  structured  to  provide  for  teaching  the  concq>ts  that  will  more 
realistloally  lead  to  a fuller  comprehension  of  present-day  technology  and  meet  the  job  prq>- 
aration  or  college  qmcializatlon  needs  of  our  youth. 

The  new  industrial-technical  education  programs  will  provide  experiences  involving 
content  not  taught  in  other  curriculum  areas  of  the  hi^  school— involving  an  inBtghf  into 
and  an  understanding  of  the  tools,  machines,  and  Industrial  processes  basic  to  our  technical 
society.  In  addition,  they  will  provMe  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  technical  abili- 
ties possessed  iqr  students.  The  academic  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  will  be  adjusted 
where  needed  to  better  supplement  and  strengthen  the  total  educational  experience  of  the 
student. 

Ihe  hi^  school  program  will  adequately  provide  for  the  basic  instructional  needs  of 
L.)  tUbse  students  who  may  or  may  not  enter  the  labor  force  after  graduation;  2.)  those 
students  planning  to  puirsue  advanced  study  sod  careers  in  an  area  of  technology  or  ^xplied 
science;  and  3.)  the  rchxtant  or  slow  learner,  the  culturally  deprived,  and/or  the  prospec- 
tive dixp-out,  who  will  be  entering  the  labor  force  befbire  graduation  or  immediately  after. 

The  project  will  picvide  in-service  education  for  the  ipgirading  of  secondary  school 
teachers  as  well  as  stpervisory  and  consultative  seirvices  to  parinership  schools. 

The  community  college  program  will  be  aimed  at  providing  maximum  technological 
training  ai^ented  by  an  Interdiscplinary  tpproach.  Transfer  to  the  University  will  be 
<pen  if  the  student  wishes  to  earn  the  bachelor's  degree. 

An  updated  University  curriculum  in  industrial-technical  education  will  provide  a five- 
year  program  leading  to  a bachelor's  degree  and  a teaching  certificate  for  teachers  of  in- 
dustrial-technical education.  Emphasis  will  be  on  additional  teaching  and  on-the-job 
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Industrial  esqierience  and  on  an  inter-departmental  academic  sequence. 

The  plan  will  provide  students  with  a broad,  general  education  background,  plus  train- 
ing in  communication  skills,  human  relations,  research,  and  practical  on-the-job  ejqperience 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  industry.  The  "on-the-job"  ejq^eriences  will  be  load-bearing, 
paid  internships  in  the  schools  and  in  industry.  Key  features  of  the  plan  will  Include  indi- 
vidually planned  courses  of  study  and  an  improved  and  better  balanced  curriculum. 

Guidance  will  be  emphasized  in  the  high  school,  the  community  college,  and  the  Uni- 
versity. The  counselor  will  help  the  high  school  or  college  student  plan  a program  suited 
to  his  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  needs.  Course  requirements  will  be  designed  to  reach 
this  goal. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAN 

The  high  school  plan  is  designed  to  offer  students  basic  industrial-technical  training 
leading  to  a fuller  comprehension  of  present-day  technology  and  employment  procedures  as 
well  as  stimulating  them  to  continue  their'  education  in  the  high  school,  community  college, 
technical  institute,  or  in  a four-year  college. 

The  program  is  intended  to  appeal  to  all  boys  regardless  of  abilities  and  talents.  Effort 
will  be  made  to  allow  for  differences  in  abilities,  interests,  and  needs,  as  well  as  afford 
learning  experiences  \diich  are  most  significant  for  the  success  of  each  individual.  For  some, 
successful  achievement  because  of  the  vocational  interest  of  the  student  may  be  the  motivating 
force  for  continuing  in  school. 

The  industrial-technical  courses  will  have  their  content  cast  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  English.  The  natural  relationship  of  each  subject  to  the  others  will  be  drawn  out  and  used 
for  augmenting  knowledge  and  for  the  constant  reinforcement  of  the  relationship  between  the 
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vocatiODal  odA  the  acadenu^  subjects.  Therefore,  Inter-reiationshlps  between  subjects  is  an 
integral  feature  of  the  program.  The  program  will  foster  ejqperiments,  research,  exercises, 
and  opportunities  for  solving  various  types  of  technical  problems. 

Teaching  teams,  television,  radio,  electronic  tiq?e,  excursions,  self-teaching,  teaching 
machines,  and  internships  will  be  all-important  and  special  features  of  the  program. 

In  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  the  program  will  consist  of  "The  Study  of  American  Industry." 
At  these  grade  levels  it  is  h(ped  all  beys  in  school  will  see  and  e^erience  the  unity  or  v^ole- 
ness  of  modem  industry.  Opp^*rtunities  to  etuefy  the  underlying  functions  of  industry  and  ex- 
plore their  inter-relations  will  be  provided.  No  attempt  to  groiq)  students  by  ability  levels 
will  be  made  in  these  grades. 

During  the  eleventl.  and  twelfth  grades  the  program  will  consist  of  a two-year  sequence 
of  four  major  courses  in  the  subject  areas  of  English,  science,  mathematics,  and  industrial- 
technical  education.  Students  will  take  courses  in  these  subject  areas  as  a groig),  but  will 
mix  with  the  rest  of  the  pupils  for  other  courses  normally  given  in  these  grades. 

The  natural  relationship  of  each  major  subiect  to  the  others  will  be  drawn  out  and  used 
for  constant  reinforcement.  The  inter-relationships  between  the  subjects  wJl  be  taught  as 
an  addition  to  the  objectives  of  the  courses  themselves.  Team  teaching  will  be  an  integral 
feature  of  the  program.  Teachers  from  th  ^ lour  major  subject  areas  will  function  as  a plan- 
ning team  to  organize  the  content  and  evaluate  the  students’  work. 

In  order  to  accommodate  ability  differences  among  students,  a three-level  program 
will  be  followed  when  deemed  desirable.  The  advanced  level  will  accommodate  the  college  - 
bound  upper  ability  group.  Graduates  from  this  group  will  provide  recruits  into  teaching  and 
for  advanced  study  and  careers  in  an  area  of  technology  or  £^)plied  science.  Hiis  could  occur 
either  through  immediate  enrollment  in  the  University  or  by  community  college  transfer. 


The  interuiO(Late  level  will  accommodate  those  middle  abilily  students  who  may  qualify 
to  enter  the  labor  force  after  graduation  or  qualify  to  enter  the  community  college  or  the 
University. 

The  lower  level  will  accommodate  the  lower  ability  groip  of  students  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily college  caliber  and  who  will  enter  the  labor  force  before  or  after  graduation. 

No  stuvlcni  will  be  permanently  looked  into  any  of  the  three-level  programs  if  a shift  to 
another  program  better  meets  hia  needs.  The  program  at  each  level  uses  the  vocational  in- 
terest cf  the  student  as  a motivating  force  In  leading  to  a sound  educational  program,  but  the 
vocational  intercsi  dees  u^t  result  in  an  educational  dead-end. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

In  the  paitueTship  community  colleges  and/or  technical  institutes,  the  training  program 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  proficiency  in  his  selected  field  of  technology,  augmented  fay 
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mathematics,  basic  sciences,  English,  and  technological  principles  relative  to  his  selected 
field.  Upon  graduation  the  student  should  be  able  to  communicate  mathematically,  scientifi- 
cally, and  linguisticpUy.  In  order  to  provide  proficiency  in  these  areas  and  m..Ae  meaning- 
ful experiences  to  the  student,  an  inter-discipline  approach  will  be  used.  The  major  dis- 
c4:lir.es  involved  will  include  the  areas  of  English,  science,  mathematics,  and  technical  edu- 
cation. As  in  the  pilot  partnership  hl^  schools,  the  natural  relationships  of  each  subject  to 
the  others  will  be  drawn  out  and  v.sed  for  constant  reinforcement.  The  inter-relationships 
between  the  subjects  will  be  tau^t  as  an  addition  to  the  objectives  of  the  courses  themselves. 
The  remainder  of  the  student's  program  of  work  will  be  given  over  to  meeting  graduation  re- 
quirements. 

While  maigr  of  the  students  in  the  participating  community  colleges  and/or  technical 


institutes  will  probably  seek  the  two-year  Associate  Degree,  transfer  to  the  University  will 
be  open  to  them  if  the  student  wishes  to  earn  the  bachelor's  degree. 

CHABACTERISTICS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

Under  the  University  Five-Year  Plan,  students  will  have  considerably  more  internship 
teaching  ejq)er<.ence  than  will  the  students  in  typical  industrial-technical  teacher  education 
programs.  In  addition,  on-the-job  industrial  internship  ejjperiences  will  be  provided. 

The  first  two  years  will  be  spent  on  campus  in  a program  especially  suited  to  die  needs 
of  each  student  and  the  challenge  of  our  ones.  The  remaining  three  years  will  consist  of 
alternating  semesters  of  oa-campus  and  off-campus  on-the-job  paid  internships. 

The  major  part  of  the  University  program  during  the  student's  freshman  year  will  be 
made  i?)  of  a two-semester  inter-departmental  sequence.  This  major  inter-dq)artmental 
sequence  will  include  the  subject  areas  of  English,  physics  and  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
industrial-technical  education.  Students  will  take  these  subjects  as  a group,  but  wiUmix 
with  other  coHege  students  for  additional  courses  taken  during  each  of  these  semesters. 

The  natural  relationship  of  each  major  subject  to  the  others  wiU  be  drawn  out  and  used  for 
constant  reinforcement.  The  inter-relationships  between  the  subjects  will  be  taught  as  an 
addition  to  the  objectives  of  the  courses  themselves.  Instructors  from  the  four  major  sub- 
ject areas-wilUunciion  as  a team  to  organize  the  content  and  evaluate  the  students'  work. 

The  second  year  wiU  be  devoted  primarily  to  general  and  specialized  education.  In 
the  alternate  semesters,  auring  the  remaining  years  on  campus,  general  and  special  educa- 
tion will  continue  to  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the  student's  program.  Courses  in  pro- 
fessional education  will  also  be  completed  during  these  semesters. 

During  the  student's  last  semester  in  college,  he  will  be  enrolled  in  an  indqiendent  study 
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dealing  with  " Ihe  Sttufy  of  American  Industry. " A team  of  University  professors  from  ttie 
curriculum  areas  of  sociology,  economics,  commerce,  and  industrial  education  will  serve  as 
advisers  and  will  he^  plan  and  evaluate  the  student's  research.  The  stud^  will  include 
structure  involving  the  underlying  functions  of  industry  ai.  j their  inter-relationships,  the  unity 
or  wholeness  of  modem  industry,  and  a conq>leted  product. 

In  each  of  the  three  off-campus  semesters,  the  student  will  both  learn  and  earn  as  a 
full-time  intern  of  a selected  partnership  school  or  industry.  The  student  will  intern  for  two 
semesters  in,  a selected  school  and  one  semester  in  a partnership  industry.  His  first  e:q)eri- 
ence  will  be  that  of  a teacher  assistant  in  a public  school,  the  second  in  a partnersh4>  industry 
as  a learner  and  employee.  The  last  vlU  be  as  a teacher  associate  under  close  University 
supervision  in  one  of  the  partnership  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  three  semester  intemsh4>s,  the  student  will  have  one  ten-week  summer 
full-time  intemsh4>  both  as  a learner  and  employee  in  a partner sh^)  industry. 

CHABACTERISTICS  OF  THE  IN-SERVIC^IJRASH  PROGRAM 

Under  the  new  program,  extensive  In-service  education  will  be  provided.  Teachers  of 
industrial-technical  education  will  participate  in  seminars  and  take  other  ^propriate  Univer- 
sity courses  especially  suited  to  the  teachers'  needs  and  for  the  ipgradlng  of  each  partic^ant. 
These  seminars  and  courses  will  be  tau^t  by  selected  faculty  members  of  Central  Michigan 
University  in  regional  centers  or  on  campus  in  late  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  on  Saturday, 
or  during  the  summer  session,  in  some  cases,  where  desirable,  individuals  from  industry 
will  be  used  to  sigiplement  instruction. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Crash  Program  provides  for  an  industrial  internship 
where  the  participating  teacher  will  both  learn  and  earn  as  a full-time  paid  en^)lpyee  in  a 
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selected  partnership  industry.  The  participant  will  be  placed  in  a goods-producing  or  service 
industry  related  to  his  teaching  area  of  specialization. 

Partic4>ants  of  the  Crash  Program  may  earn  credit  toward  a master's  degree.  The 
amount  of  credit  will  depend  on  , entity  and  quality  of  the  work  conq>leted. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation  procedures  will  be  pointed  toward  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  this  new 
program  in  meeting  the  present-day  preparation  needs  of  teachers  and  labor  market  trainees. 
The  evaluation  plan  will  be  kept  flexible  in  order  to  make  it  pertinent  and  applicable  to  the 
action  demonstration  concept  on  \t1iich  this  project  is  based. 

IN  SUMMARY 

Believing  that  the  educated  citizen  is  an  integral  part  of  our  rapidly  ejq>aading  technical 
society,  the  Partnership  Vocational  Education  Project  takes  as  its  major  objectives  the  or- 
ganization, fostering,  and  support  of  a program  of  education  that  will  encourage  and  enable 
all  boys  to  attain  an  education  commensurate  with  their  abilities,  ^titudes,  and  interests. 

This  Project  will  estabUsh  the  following: 

1.  Improved  articulation  between  secondary  schools,  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes , and  the  University. 

2.  An  all-university  approach  to  industrial- technical  teacher  education. 

3.  Coq>erative  partnerships  between  the  school,  industry,  and  the  University 
in  educating  our  youth. 

4.  Greater  application  of  team  planning  and  team  teaching. 

5.  The  team  idea  application  with  reference  to  independent  study. 

6.  The  concept  of  more  meaningful  application  to  learning  among  all  school 
disciplines . 
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7.  An  extension  and  a broadening  of  the  base  to  the  concept  of  "learning  by 
doing." 

8.  An  extension  and  a broadening  of  the  base  to  the  concept  of  "earning 
while  learning." 

9.  A basic  redesign  for  the  secondary  school,  community  college,  and 
university  cuirricula  which  provides  appr<q)riate  balance  and  relationsh^ 
between  the  industrial-technical  curricula  and  the  general  curricula. 

10.  Progprams  that  will  accommodate  various  curriculum  patterns  in  tiie 
secondary  schools. 

11.  More  effective  use  in  industrial-technical  education  of  modem  industrial 
concepts,  methods,  and  work-stucly  e3?)eriences  in  industry  and  the 
secondary  schools. 

12.  A more  orderly  traixsition  from  the  classroom  to  jobs  or  continuing 
development. 

13.  Closer  relationships  between  industrial-technical  teachers  and  those  from 
other  disciplines. 

14.  An  i^grading  of  industrial-technical  teachers. 

15.  A ahartng  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  immediate  application  of  theory  and 
practice  as  now  used  in  industrial-technical  classes  with  the  English, 
science,  and  mathematics  classes. 

16.  A sound  secondary  education  for  tiie  vocational  student,  one  udiere  the 
vocational  interest  does  not  lead  to  an  educational  dead-end. 

17.  School  curricula  with  more  alternatives  for  the  college-bound  student. 

18.  A significantly  higher  proportion  of  capable  high  school  graduates  preparing 
for  careers  m teaching  or  industry. 

19.  Improved  industrial-technical  education  programs  to  better  meet  today’s 
needs. 

20.  Occupational  and  professional  guidance  adapted  to  the  individual  com- 
petencies and  special  needs  of  students. 

21.  Guidelines  for  planning  new  building  facilities  and  for  equipping  the 
industrial-technical  laboratory. 
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FBEFACE 


Recently  there  has  been  increased  en^hasis  upon  broadening  vocational 
agriculture  to  serve  the  total  agricultural  industry.  In  projecting  plans  to 
serve  a broader  spectrum  of  agricultural  education  needs  it  became  increasingly 
evident  to  agricultural  .education  leadership  that  additional  information  vas 
needed  to  provide  a valid  means  for  projecting  needed  adjustments  and  exten- 
sions. Recognizing  these  needs,  the  National  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Education  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Jointly  sponsored 
the  first  Research  Coordination  Conference  on  Agricultural  Occupations,  May 
27-29,  1963.  Fourteen  states  participated  in  this  conference. 

One  of  the  major  pui^-oses  of  that  conference  was  to  maximize  the  posslbil- 
ities  for  coordinating  and  achieving  comonality  in  state  agricultural  occupa- 
tions studies  without  violating  the  integrity  of  the  individual  studies  and  to 
provide  opportunity  for  individual  states  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  of 
others  in  further  developing  and  refining  their  research  proposals. 

As  the  participants  and  other  states  moved  ahead  with  their  studies,  the 
value  of  a second  research  coordination  conference  to  further  consider  and 
refine  procedures  associated  with  summarization  of  the  studies  with  a view  to- 
ward national  interpretation  became  apparent.  It  also  seemed  appropriate  to 
give  attention  to  the  development  of  guidelines  for  establishing,  conducting, 
and  evaluating  pilot  programs  growing  out  of  these  studies.  Therefore,  a 
second  Research  Coordination  Conference  was  held  at  the  National  Center,  Janu- 
ary 13-15,  1964,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Education  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  to  focus  primarily  on  summarization  procedures  and  guide- 
lines for  pilot  progranm.  Representatives  from  21  states  participated  in  this 
three -day  conference. 
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Time  Umitationa  poaed  certain  restrictions  on  the  meeting's  purposes. 
Additional  editorial  wrk  has  been  coiqpleted  by  the  committee  co-chairmen  and 
conference  coordinators  since  the  conference.  The  committee  reports,  there- 
fore,  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  frame-work  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, Furthermore,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  developmental  and  a sug- 
gested means  of  achieving  some  measure  of  coordination.  States  should  adapt 
or  add  to  these  to  fit  their  specific  purposes.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
each  state  will  be  able  to  retain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  common  elements 
identified  in  the  reports  and  attain  the  suggested  minimal  summarization  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  a broader  summarization  and  interpretation. 

Because  of  the  breadth  and  Implications  of  these  studies,  state  personnel 
should  give  consideration  to  involving  representatives  of  other  vocational 
services  and  agricultural  businesses  in  the  interpretation  and  Implementation 
of  the  findings. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  reports  on  summarization  procedures  and  pilot 
programs,  several  appendices  are  Included.  These  constitute  a rich  resource 
for  the  researcher. 

Finally,  it  was  not  possible  to  include  in  the  report  all  of  the  worth- 
while ideas  and  suggestions  that  were  presented,  I sincerely  hope  that  par- 
ticipating states  will  continue  to  share  with  the  conference  coordinators  and 
their  fellow  participants  materials  that  are  developed  incident  to  individiial 
state  studies. 

A special  note  of  thanks  goes  to  the  committee  co-chairmen,  Drs.  J.  K. 
Coster,  Glenn  Z.  Stevens,  and  Richard  A.  Baker  for  their  splendid  leadership 
during  the  conference  and  for  their  editorial  contributions  beyond  the  confer- 
ence.  Special  acknowledgement  is  due  Dr.  J.  X.  Coster  and  the  Department  of 
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Agricultural  Education  at  Purdue  Unlveraity  for  developing  and  fumiahing  the 
insert  page  on  electronic  data  processing.  l also  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Dr,  Duane  Nielsen  for  his  assistance  in  coordinating  the  con- 
ference and  to  the  participants  for  their  cooperation  and  contributions. 


Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director 
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Colorado 

Irving  C.  Cross 

Georgia 

B.  T.  Lester 

Illinois 

Ralph  At  Benton 

Indiana 

John  K.  Coster 

Kentucky 

V.  R.  Bingham 
Harold  R.  Binkley 

Louisiana 

Charlie  M.  Curtis 

James  Hutchinson 
Richard  G,  Morrison 

Michigan 

Raymond  M.  Clark 
Charles  L>  Langdon 
William  A.  Householder 

Minnesota 

Ernest  E.  Freier 
Milo  J,  Peterson 

Deane  A.  Turner 

Missouri 

Earl  T,  Carpenter 

Nebraska 

James  Homer 

Nev  Haupshlre 

William  H.  Annie 

Title 

Teacher  Educator,  Auburn  University 

Instructor,  Modesto  Junior  College 

Assistant  Professor,  Colorado  State 
University 

: Assistant  Professor,  University  of 
Georgia 

Teacher  Educator,  Southern  Illinois 
University 

Associate  Professor,  Purdue 
University 

Teacher  Educator,  University  of 
Kentucky 

Teacher  Educator,  University  of 
Kentucky 

Associate  Professor,  Louisiana 
State  University 
Area  Supervisor 

■ G^raduate  Assistant,  Louisiana 
' State  University 

Associate  Professor,  Michigan 
State  University 
Consultant,  Michigan  State 
, University 

Assistant  Instructor,  Michigan 
State  University 

Vo"Ag  Instructor,  Lake  Crystal 
Chairman,  Agricultural  Education 
Department,  University  of 
Minnesota 

Educational  Coordinator,  University 
of  Minnesota 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of 
Missouri 

Teacher  Educator,  University  of 
Nebraska 

Teacher  Educator,  ’Jnlversity  of 
New  Hampshire 
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State 

Naite 

Title 

Nev  York 

Everett  C.  Lattimer 

Supervisor 

North  Carolina 

' Joe  R.  Clary 

Assistant  Supervisor 

Ohio 

Herbert  D.  Brum 
Richard  H.  Wilson 

Ralph  J.  Woodin 

Supervisor 

Assistant  Professor,  Ohio  State 
University 

Professor,  Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma 

Everett  D.  Edington 
James  K.  Baker 

Assistant  Teacher  Educator, 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State 

• •- 

University 

Pennsylvania 

Norman  K.  Hoover 
Glenn  Z,  Stevens 

Associate  Professor,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 
Professor,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Texas 

Earl  S.  Webb 

Assistant  Teacher  Trainer, 

A.  and  M*  College  of  Texas 

Washington 

Robert  S.  Corless 

Supervisor 

Wiast  Virginia 

Joseph  K.  Bailey 

Assistant  StqpervlsQr 

Coordioatora:  Duane  M.  Nielsen 

Specialist,  Teacher  Education 
and  Research 

. Agricultural  Education  Branch 
Office  of  Education 

Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director,  National  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  and  Research 
in  Agricultural  Education 
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William  R.  Bingham 

Kentucky 

Charlie  M.  Curtis 

Louisiana 

Richard  0.  Morrison 

Louisiana 

Charles  L.  Langdon 

Michigan 

EimeBt  E.  Freler 

Minnesota 

Milo  J.  Peterson 

Minnesota 

Earl  T.  Carpenter 

Missouri 

James  T.  Homer 

Nebraska 

William  H.  Annls 

New  Has^shire 

Everett  C.  Lattlmer 

New  York 

Herbert  D.  Brum 

Ohio 

Richard  H.  Wilson 

Ohio 

Norman  K.  Hoover 

Pennsylvania 

Joseph  K.  Bailey 

West  Virginia 

SUMMARIZATION  TABIiJS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  DATA 


Studies  in  agrlciiltural  occupations  other  than  farming,  which  are  being 
conducted  in  the  several  states,  are  directed,  in  part,  toward  (l)  identify- 
ing these  agricultural  occi^atlons  by  occupational  title,  (2)  determining 
the  number  of  persons  employBd  in  each  occi^jational  title,  and  (3)  determin- 
ing tlB  extent  to  which  competencies  in  one  or  more  con?»etency  categories  — 
plant  science,  animal  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  business  management 
and  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechanics  — are  needed  for  the  occv5>ations 
under  consideration.  In  addition,  there. is  interest  in  determining  the 
extent  and  nature  of  non -agricultural  coi®)etencies  that  are  needed  for  the 
occi^atlon. 

Were  no  effort  made  to  condense. or  consolidate  the  data  collected  in 
the  studies  of  agricultural  occupations,  the  ensuing  tabular  vehicle  could 
be  envisioned  as  a very  large  table,  with  the  many  occupational  titles  com- 
prising the  stub,  and  the  long  array  of  con^etencles  making  up  the  boxhead.^ 
The  tables  on  the  pages  that  follow  have  been  designed  to  Interpret  and 
present  in  detail  pertinent  and  relevant  data  pertaining,  first,  to  the 
occi^ations  and  the  occ\qiatlonal  titles,  and,  second,  to  the  conpetencies 
required  or  desired. 

The  tables  have  been  designed  to  permit  maximum  classification  of  the 
data  relating  to  occupations.  If  the  classifications  are  too  fine  or  the 
numbers  in  the  cells  too  small  to  suit  the  Indlvidxial  researcher,  then  appro- 
priate combinations  may  be  made.  The  basic  format  of  the  table  design  pro- 
vides fox  the  classification  of  oectpatlonal  titles  into  eight  occiqpatlonal 


^e  Appendix  3 (Stevens'  mimeograph  on  The  Statistical  Table). 
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families,  and  nine  levels  of  ecployment  within  each  occupational  family,  but 
researchers,  of  course,  have  the  option  of  classifying  occupational  titles 
under  occupational  families  only,  or  under  levels  of  en^loyment  only* 

In  preparing  the  summarization  tables,  it  has  been  assumed  that  an  appro- 
priate sai^ling  procedure  has  been  used  to  draw  a sample  of  n businesses, 
industries,  or  agencies  from  a defined  population  of  N businesses,  industries, 
or  agencies.  The  defined  population  may  or  may  not  include  the  entire  state. 
The  tables  have  been  prepared  especially  to  summarize  data  collected  on  Forms 
1 and  2,^  or  modifications  of  these  forms,  supplied  by  one  representative  or 
respondent  from  each  business,  industry,  or  agency  included  in  the  sample. 

Tables  1 through  7 have  been  designed  to  present  jpopulation  estimates 
based  on  the  sample  data.  If  the  proportion  n/N  is  known  or  may  be  estimated, 
and  if  the  principle  of  randomization  has  been  applied  rigidly,  then  the 
quantity  N/n  or 

(Humber  in  sample  / Humber  in  pQpn^l^t.^nn) 
may  be  applied  to  estimate  populations  (or  parameters)  of  interest.  For 
exan5>le,  if  a random  sanple  of  20  per  cent  of  the  counties  in  the  state  is 
used  in  a study,  and  it  is  determined  that  there  are  50  farm  machinery  sales 
and  service  establishments  in  the  san^>le  of  counties,  then  an  estimate  of  the 
population  of  establishments  is  l/.20  » 5 (50)  - 25O  establishments.  Special- 
ists in  sanqjling  statistics  should  be  consulted  to  determine  error  or  estima- 
tion and  confidence  limits. 

Pairt  of  Table  7 end  Tables  8 to  11  have  been  designed  to  present  data 
based  on  the  saiqple,  and  these  data,  ^ich  primarily  are  proportions,  do  not 

2 

See  Beport  of  Research  Coordination  Conference  on  Agricultural  Occupa- 
tions, May.  27-29.  19m.  CoIul-  a:  The  national  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
and  Research  In  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University. 
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need  to  be  translated  into  population  estimates  of  numbers. 

Hypothetical  data  ore  used  in  the  summarization  tables  to  demonstrate 
the  flow  of  data  from  table  to  table.  A 10  per  cent  san?)le  has  been  assumed. 
Descriptive  statements  regarding  each  table  follow. 


Table  1,.  jf<imber  o£  Agricultural  Pusinesses,  Industries . and  Agencies. 

Grouped  ^ Predominant  Occupational  Family, 

The  data  in  Table  1 are  taken  from  Form  1 and  from  the  state  census. 

This  form  provides  for  the  classification  of  establishments  in  the  sample 
into  eight  occi?>ational  families,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  business . indus- 
try, or  agency.  The  estimation  of  the  number  of  establishments  in  each 
occupational  family  in  the  population  is  made  from  the  sanple. 

yabie  2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  Agricultural  Businesses,  Industries. 
and  Agencies,  and  Number  of  Persons  Heeding  Agricultural  Competencies,  in 
the  Sample  and  Es-cimated  for  the  Population,  bjr  Occupational  Family 

Table  2 is  a continuation  of  Table  1,  and  shows  data  taken  from  both 
Forms  1 and  2,  It  is  assumed  that  the  numbers  include  both  full-time  and 
part-tims  workers.  If  only  full-time  workers  are  to  be  reported  in  Table  2, 
then  the  title  of  the  table  should  be  modified  to  read  ''Number  of  Persons 
En5)loyed  Full-Time  in  Agricultural  , . . .". 

Column  1 of  Table  2 represents  the  total  number  of  persons  enployed  in 
the  sas^le  of  agricultural  businesses,  industries,  and  agencies  shown  in 
Table  1.  Column  3 shows  the  total  number  of  persons  who  hold  occupational 
titles  that  require  agricultural  competencies  employed  in  the  sao^le  of 
establishments.  Column  5 shows  the  five  year  projection  of  agricialtural 
workers  needing  agricultural  eotqpetencles  for  the  saii^le.  Columns  2,  if,  and 
6 represent  population  projections. 
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Table  2,»  Estimated  Number  of  Persons  Employed  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  In 
Agricultural  Businesses.  Industries,  and  Agencies.  Based  on  a ^nro^e  of 
500  Establishments.  Grouped  b^  Occupational  Family 

Table  3 is  a continuation  of  Table  2,  Column  2,  and  deals  vith  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  population  of  establishments,  and  shows  the 
breakdown  of  full-  and  part-time  workers  sub-divided  by  sex. 

Table  It,  Humber  of  Persons  Employed  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  in  Agricultural 
Businesses.  Industries . gsj|  Agencies.  Who  Heed  Agricultural  Competencies. 

Based  on  a Sample  of  500  Establishments . Grouped  by  Occupational  Family,  and 
Expected  Employment  Five  Years  fence 

Table  4 also  is  a continuation  of  Table  2,  Columns  ^ and  6,  and  shows  the 
population  estimates  of  the  nmcber  of  persons  idio  need  agricultural  competen- 
cies, both  at  the  time  of  the  study  and  five  years  hence,  sub-divided  by  sex. 

Table  Estimated  Humber  of  Persons  Who  Need  Agricultural  Competencies  in 
Eight  Occupational  Families.  ^ Level  of  Employment.  Based  on  a Sample  of  500 
Establishments 

Table  5 la  an  extension  of  Tables  2 and  The  occupational  families  have 

been  placed  in  the  boxhead  of  the  table,  rather  than  in  the  stub,  and  the  stub 
of  the  table  shows  the  levels  of  enployment.  The  field  of  the  table  shows  the 
population  estimates  of  each  level  of  employment  within  each  occupational 
family. 

Table  6.  Estimated  Humber  Employment  Opportunities  for  Persona  Who  Need 
Agricultural  Competencies.  Current  and  Five  Years  Hence . Full-Time  and  Part- 
Time.  ^ tfe  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  Occupational  Family,  by  Level 
of  Rmployment  and  Occupational  Title 
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TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OP  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES,  AND  AGENCIES,  GROUPED 
BY  PREDOMINAWr  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY,  STATE*,  1964 


• 

Occupational  family 

Number  in 
sample 

Estimated  in 
population 

state  cen- 
sus {1960)# 

Farm  machinery  sales  and  service.. 

..  100 

1000 

1000 

Farm  si^plles  and  equipment. ...... 

1000 

1000 

Livestoek  and  poultry  industries.. 

..  100 

1000 

1000 

Crops,  forestry,  and  soil  conservation  7? 

750 

750 

Ornamental  horticulture... 

ro 

vn 

O 

250 

Wildlife  and  recreation 

200 

200 

Farm  sjrvice 

400 

400 

ft 

Agricultural  service 

400 

400 

* 

Totals........... 

5000 

5000 

*Oive  area  on  vhich  data  were  based.  If  data  were  not  based  on  state- 
Vida  study. 

#01ve  appropriate  year  for  census  data. 
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See  Table  1.  ^ ^ 

Give  area  on  i^ch  data  were  based.  If  data  were  not  baaed  on  state -wide  study, 

Population  estimates  are  shown  here,  from  Table  2. 

Ciphers  are  used  to  demonstrate  table  entries* 
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TablflB  6 through  11  provide  for  a conplete  Hating  of  occupational  titles 
In  the  stub,  claaalfled  by  occupational  family  and  level  of  enployment.  The 
occupational  family  clasalflcatlon  baa  been  pulled  out  of  the  stub  and  placed 
in  the  title  of  the  table.  Each  table>  therefore,  has  eight  parts,  with  the 
parts  referring  to  the  eight  occupational  families. 

Table  6 may  be  used  in  two  ways,  depending  i^ion  the  desires  and  Intent 
of  the  researcher i It  may  be  used  to  report  the  nuuiber  of  current  vacancies 
and/or  ihe  occupational  opportunities  that  would  be  filled  if  qualified  per- 
sons were  available  for  employment.  With  regard  to  projected  enployments 
five  years  hence.  Table  6 may  be  used  to  report  employment  trends,  specifi- 
cally  to  Indicate  the  number  of  persons  projected  for  employment  m^uus  the 
number  of  persons  currently  employed. 

If  the  researcher  does  not  wish  to  report  current  or  projected  employ- 
ment opportunities,  then,  as  an  alternative,  he  may  modify  Table  6,  and  use 
it  to  report  current  and  expected  employment  for  each  occipatlonal  title, 
in  which  case  Table  6 would  become  a continuation  of  Table  4, 

!§???•&  I*  istimated  Distribution  ^ Employees  bv  Age  in  the  Farm  Mach'|nf>]»Y 
gales  and  Seryice  Occupational  Family  Who  Need  Agricultural  Competencies. 

I>g^l  2i.  Employment  and  Occupational  Title 
Table  7 is  a continuation  of  Table  5,.  with  the  population  estimates  for 
the  occupational  family— devel  of  employment  cells  from  Table  5 shown  as 
sub -totals  in  Table  7*  Population  estimates  of  the  numiber  of  persons  em- 
ployed  In  occipatlonal  titles  within  the  cells  are  shown*  The  field  of  the 
table  shows  estimated  numibers  of  persons  employed  in  eack  occipatlonal  title 
in  five  age  gro\p  categories. 
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The  right  hand  side  of  the  table  field  presents  data  pertaining  to 
and  naxlnwm  age  desired  for  initial  entry  in  the  occiq>atlon.  These  data  are 
based  on  the  responses  checked  or  giTsn  by  the  persons  interviewed  and/or  fill* 
Ing  out  Forms  1 and  2;  hencSi  these  data  are  baaed  on  the  saiqple  of  establish** 
nents  Included  in  the  study,  with  one  person  responding  for  each  establlshioent. 

The  second  part  or  right  hand  side  of  Table  7 and  Tables  8 to  11  present 
data  that  are  based  on  the  number  of  establishments  in  the  sB0i)le,  rather  than 
on  population  estimates. 

XaMaS.  Distribution  of  I,evel  of  Education  Desired  for  Initial  Employment  in 
the  Jara  Machinery  Sales  ^ Service  Occupational  Family.  ^ Level  gf 
pent  and  Occupational  Title 

Table  8 continues  the  occupational  famlj^— level  of  en|)loyment--occi?>a- 
tional  title  breakdown,  as  has  been  used  in  Tables  6 and  7,  but  the  first 
column  in  the  field  of  the  table  reports  the  number  of  respondents  (l.e,,  per- 
sons filling  out  Forms  1 and  2)  vbo  Indicated  that  persons  holding  the  occupa- 
tional title  shown  in  the  table  stub  are  eiqployed  in  their  establlebinent.  The 
percentages  shown  in  the  field  of  the  table  represent  the  ratio  of  tl»  number 
of  respondents  chocking  each  level  of  education. category,  to  the  total  nunfcer 
of  respondents  who  listed  the  occupational  title  on  Form  1. 

State  researchers  may  modify  the  '^chnlcal  Education"  column  to  agree 
more  closely  with  the  educational  programs  in  their  states.  This  column  Is' 
.designed  to  show  occupations  to  be  filled  by  workera  idio  have  bad  formal  edti**' 
cation  at  the  post -high  school  level,  such  as  "soma  college,"  "Junior  college," 
”13tb  and  l4tb  year  secondary  school  programs^"  or  "technician  training," 
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2.  Distribution  of  Beaiggntlal  Background  Preferred  for  Initial  EmpjLoy- 
psnt  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Sales  an^  Service  Occupational  Family.  ^ Level  gS. 
Employment  and  Occupational  Title 

Table  9 Is  based  on  information  generally  requested  on  Form  2,  and  re** 
ports  the  percentage  of  respondents  representing  the  establishments  In  the 
sanple  vho  selected  three  residential  preference  categories,  or  ^ Indicated 
no  preference  as  to  residential  background, 

iL2»  Salarigs  and  gf  Eersons  Employed  In  the  Farm  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service  Occupational  Family,  by  Level  of  EmplovmBnt  and  Occupational 
Title 

Table  10  presents  salary  and  vage  data,  from  Form  2,  based  on  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  respondents  Included  in  the  sample  of  establlshwnts* 

Table  Ji.  Per  Cent  ^ Respondents  Who  Indicated  That  CQntln»inp>  Education  Lj. 
Needed  for  Each  Occupational  Title  in  the  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 
Occupational  Family.  ^ Level  ^ Empioytnent 

Most  of  the  data  collecting  Instruments  provide  for  some  Indication  as 
to  the  need  for  continuing  education.  Table  11,  which  follows  the  format  of 
Tables  0 and.  9,  provides  for  a simple  indication  of  the  per  cent  of  respond- 
ends  who  indicated  that  continuing  education  Is  needed  for  each  occupational 
title.  Researchers  may  wish  to  expand  the  boxhead  of  the  table  to  provide 
Information  about  the  different  levels  or  types  of  .continuing  education. 
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Tflitile  2*  Distribution  of  BesiOfintlal  Background  Preferred  for  Initial  Employ 
g>snt  In  ^ Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  Occupational  Family.  ^ Level 
Employment  and  Occupational  Title 

Table  9 Is  based  on  Information  generally  requested  on  Form  2,  and  re- 
ports the  percentage  of  respondents  representing  the  eetabllshinents  In  the 
sample  vho  selected  three  residential  preference  categories,  or  vho  Indicated 
no  preference  as  to  residential  background. 

Table  ^0.  Salaries  and  Wages  Persons  Employed  ia  Farm  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service  Occupational  Family.  ^ Level  ^ Employment  and  Occupational 
Title 

Table  10  presents  salary  and  vage  data,  from  Form  2,  based  on  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  respondents  Included  In  the  eaople  of  establishments. 

Table  Jl.  Per  Cent  of  Respondents  Who  Indicated  That  nontlnnincf  Education 
Nee ded  ^ Each  Occupational  Title  In  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 
Occupational  Family.  ^ Level  ^ Employment 

Itost  of  the  data  collecting  Instruments  provide  for  some  Indication  as 
to  the  need  for  continuing  education.  Table  11,  which  follows  the  format  of 
Tables  8 and,  9,  provides  for  a slrple  Indication  of  the  per  cent  of  respond- 
ends  who  Indicated  that  continuing  education  Is  needed  for  each  occupational 
title.  Researchers  may  wish  to  expand  the  boxhead  of  the  table  to  provide 
Information  about  the  different  levels  or  types  of  .continuing  education. 
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SUMMARIZATION  OF  COMPETENCY  BATA 

Tables  1 to  11  have  been  deslgoed  to  present  summary  data  regarding  agri- 
cultural occupations  other  than  farming,  listed  by  occupational  titles  under 
' appropriate  classifications.  In  this  section  of  the  report,  attention  Is 
directed  tovard  summarizing  and  presenting  data  regarding  the  competencies 
needed  by  vorkers  In  each  occupational  title.  The  common  practice  folloved  In 
the  design  of  the  studies  Is  to  Include  a list  of  cos^etencles  In  Form  2,  and  to 
request  the  respondents  to  cheek  the  level  of  conpetency  needed  by  vorkers  In 
the  occupational  title. 

The  sunmarlzatlon  of  competency  data  Is  made  somewhat  more  difficult  by  the 
variations  In  approaches  to  collecting  competency  data  tdilch  Is  evidenced  In 
studies  of  agricultural  occ\q>atlons  currently  in  progress.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  variations  In  the  lists  of  competencies  Included  In  the  Form  2's  that 
• have  been  prepared  or  modified  for  use  In  the  several  state  studies.  Fortunately, 
even  though  the  Individual  competencies  differ  among  the  studies,  there  Is  general 
agreement  on  the  competency  categories.  These  categories  Include  plant  science, 
soil  science,  animal  science,  agricultural  business  management  and  marketing,  and 
agricultural  mechanics  for  the  agriculturally  oriented  competencies,  and  business 
competencies  and  trade  and  Industrial  competencies  for  the  related  areas  of  com- 
petencies. 

In  the  second  place,  researchers  have  used  different  scoring  systems  to  de- 
note the  extent  to  which  competencies  are  needed  for  specific  occupational  titles. 
Some  forms  call  for  responses  on  a tvo-polnt  scale  — 0,  1,  or  "Yes"  the  compe- 
tency Is  needed,  "No"  the  competency  Is  not  needed.  Other  forms  provide  for 
three  responses,  e.g.,  "none,"  "some,"  or  "high."  Still  other  forms  provide  for 
responses  on  a four-point  scale,  e.g.,  "of  little  importance,"  "of  some  Impor- 
tance," "important,"  and  "essential."  It  is  not  possible  to  standardize  the 
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TABLE  9-1 


DISTRIBOTION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PfiEFERRED  FOR  INITIAL  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  FARM  MACHINERY  SAI£S  AND  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY,  BY 
LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLE,  STATE* ** ***,  1964# 


Level  of  employment 
Occupational  title 

No.  of  re- 
spondents 
listing 
this  title 

per  cent  of 
indicating  1 

No 

pref.  Farm  : 

respondents 
each  category 

Rural, 

non -farm  Urban 

Professional 
Occupational  title  1... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Occupational  title  2... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Technical 

Occupational  title  1... 

U 

11 

11 

11 

AKTlcultural  service 
Occupational  title  1... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

MaraRerlal 

Occupational  title  1... 

U 

11 

11 

11 

Supervlsoi-y 

Occ\q>atlonal  title  1... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Sales 

Occiq)atlonal  title  1... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Clerical 

Occiq)ational  title  1,,, 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Skilled 

Occupational  title  1... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Semi-skilled 
Occupational  title  1,,, 

11 

11 

11 

11 

* Occup^^ooal  F&mlllssi  9“1  •••Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service. •• 

9"2  , , .Farm  Supplies  and  equipment, . . 

9’3  •..Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries,,, 

9"^  ...Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation.. 
9"5  ...Ornamental  Horticulture,,, 

9’6  ...Wildlife  and  Recreation. , , 

9"7  ...Farm  Service,, , 

9’8  ...Agricultural  Service,,, 

***  Give  area  on  vhlch  data  vere  based,  if  data  were  not  based  on  state - 
vide  study. 

^ Based  on  a sample  of  ^00  establishments,  vlth  one  respondent  per 
establishment.  See  Table  1. 
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♦*  Give  A-pea  on  vilicli  da*ta  ver^  l>as3d^  1-T  da*ta  verc  next  based  on  state  *wldfi  study* 
f Based  on  sasple  oT  ^00  estabXlshisents^  with  one  zespondent  per  estahUshment*  Sea  Table  1< 
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TABUS  11-1* 


PER  CEOT  OF  RESPONDEOTS  WHO  INDICATED  THAT  CONTUIUINS  EDUCATION  IS  NEEDED 
?CB  EACH  OCCUPATIONAL  TITUS  IN  THE  FARM  MACHINERY  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY,  BY  USVEL  OF  EMPLOYMBIfr,  STATE**,  196I# 


Level  of  enployment 
Occupational  title 

No,  of  re- 
spondents 
listing 
this  title 

Per  cent 

checking 

continuing 

education 

needed 

Professional 
Occupational  title 

1 

11 

Occupational  title 

2.t 

11 

Technical 
Occupational  title 

11 

Agricultural  service 
Occvpatlonal  title 

111 

11 

Managerial 
Occupational  title 

1 

11 

Supervisory 
Occupational  title 

1 

11 

Sales 

Occiq>atlonal  title 

1 

11 

Clerical 

Occupational  title 

1 

U 

Skilled 

Occiq>atlonal  title 

1 

11 

Semi-skilled 
Occvqtatlonal  title 

1 

11 

* Occupational  Families:  ll-l  ...Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service.,, 

U-2  ...Farm  Si^^plies  and  Equipment... 

11-3  ...Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries... 

11-4  ...Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation... 
11-^  ...Omental  Horticulture,,, 

11 -6  ...  Wildlife  and  Recreation. . . 

11-7  ...Farm  Service... 

11-8  ...Agricultural  Service,,, 

**  Olve  area  on  idilch  data  vere  based,  if  data  vere  not  based  on  state- 
vlde  study.  • 

4“  Based  on  saiq[!le  of  ^00  establlsfaments,  vlth  one  respondent  per 
establishment.  See  Table  1. 


scoring  procedure  of  studies  in  progress,  but  it  is  suggested  that  studies 
Instituted  in  the  future  use  a three-*,  or,  preferably,  a five -point  scale, 
especially  if  a factor  analysis  procedure  is  contenplated  in  the  sumnarlza- 
tion  of  the  data# 

Table  ^2 , Competency  Indexes  for  Competencies  ia  the  Plant  Science  Categorgi 
in  ^ Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  Occupational  Family,  bjr  Level  gf 

*A 

Employment  and  Occupational  Title 

Table  12  Illustrates  a basic  format  sugges-ted  for  presenting  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  conpetencles  needed  for  occupational  titles,  of  Interest 
to  the  researcher.  The  stub  of  the  table  represents  the  occipatlonal  titles, 
classified  by  occupational  family  in  the  table  title,  and  by  level  of  enploy- 
ment  vlthln  occupational  family  In  the  stub  of  the  table.  Conpetencles  are 
listed  in  the  boxhead  of  the  table,  categorized,  if  desired,  in  the  title  of 
the  table.  In  the  Illustrated  table  shell,  plant  science  conpetencles  are 
nunibered  1,  2,  3,  3,  and  so  on  tp  to  a maximum  of  k conpetencles.  (In 

the  Illustrated  table  shell  k ■ ^.) 

The  competency  index.  The  field  of  Table  12  is  conposed  of  a "conpe- 
tency  index."  For  the  Individual  competency,  the  competency  index  Is  defined- 
as 

Index  ■ ° competency  sutaned  over  vorkers  ^ 

Maximum  possible  sUm  of  responses  * 

for  each  occvpatlonal  title.  HSnce,  if  a 0,  1 (no,  yes)  scoring  system  vere 

used,  if  scores  were  obtained  for  120  vorkers,  and  if  the  cocpetency  under 

consideration  were  checked  "Yes"  or  scored  "1"  for  80  vorkers,  then  the  index 

would  be  (80  / 120)  (lOO),  or  67.  If  a three -point  scale  were  used,  with  the 

points  designated  0,  1,  2,  and  if  there  were  40  "O's,"  40  "I's,"  and  40  "2's" 

assigned  for  120  workers,  then  the  coopetency  index  would  be 
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^ (lOO)  . 50. 

The  conpetency  Index  provides  a uniform  method  of  reporting  competencies, 
regardless  of  whether  the  competencies  were  scored  on  two-,  three-,  four-,  or 
five-point  scales.  Caution  should  he  exercised  In  comparing  Indexes  derived 
from  different  methods  of  scoring,  since  there  is  no  enplrlcal  evidence  to  de- 
note whether  an  Index  based  on  a two-point  scoring  system  Is  equivalent  to  an 
Index  based  on  a three-,  four-,  or  five -point  system.  If  it  can  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  competency  needed  Is  distributed  on  a continuum,  rather  than 
dichotomized,  and  If  the  sample  Is  relatively  large,  then  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Indexes  based  on  different  scoring  systems  are  comparable. 

gunnnarlzatlon  across  competencies.  The  detailed  reporting  on  all  possible 
competencies  may  tax  both  the  publication  resources  of  the  researcher  and  the 
patience  of  the  reader.  Some  researchers,  therefore,  may  prefer  to  categorize 
or  cluster  competencies,  and  report  Indexes  for  the  categories  or  clusters. 

The  simplest  method  of  categorization  Is  to  use  arbitrary  classifications,  ouch 
as  plant  science  or  animal  science,  and  report  the  average  index  for  all  compe- 
tencies classified  under  each  category.  Such  an  average  Is  shown  1"  Table  12. 

Indexes  based  on  data  averaged  over  several  competencies  In  a competency 
category  should  be  Interpreted  with' a reasonable  degree  of  caution.  Generally, 
the  Individual  competencies  Included  In  a competency  category,  ouch  as  plant 
science,  do  not  represent  a sample  of  competencies,  but,  rather,  they  represent 
competencies  of  special  Interest  to  the  researcher.  If  the  competencies  within 
a category  are  highly  correlated,  then  the  averages  are  meaningful  In  the  Inter - 
prepatlon  of  data  Insofar  as  the  data  pertain  to  the  description  of  competency 
needs  of  workers  In  the  occupational  titles.  I^,,  however,  the  competencies  are 
uncorrelated,  then  the  averages  have  limited  value  In  describing  the  competency 
needs  of  the  workers.  The  categorization  or  clustering  of. competencies  Is  an 
area  In  which  additional  resecurch  Is  needed. 
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SOGGEariONS  FCR  PROCESSIHS  DATA 


The  processing  of  data  and  the  derivation  of  competency  Indexes  may  he 
facilitated  If  the  data  are  prepared  for  handling  hy  high  speed  con^uter 
machines.  Much  time  may  he  saved  If  data  collecting  Instruments  are  designed 
to  permit  punching  data  cards  directly  from  the  Instrument.  Suggestions  are 
given  here  for  the  preparation  of  data  for  machine  computation.  Before  any 
suggestion  is  Inplementedi  hoveveri  the  researcher  should  consult  computer 
programming  specialists  to  determine  the  nature  and  capacities  of  the  machines 
that  are  avallahle  locally. 

Illustration  ^ Lay-out  of  Data 

The  IBM  card  used  widely  In  computer  laboratories  has  60  columnsi  with 
10  digits  (O  to  9)  In  each  column.  In  addition;  there  is  a possibility  of 
using  an  "X"  and  "Y"  overpunch  In  each  of  the  80  columns.  Each  numiber  punched 
Into  the  card  occtples  a "field,"  A single  digit— e.g.,  0,  1,  2— occiples  a 
single  column  field.  A two  digit  numiber— e.g.,  21— occtples  a two  column 
field. 

A sample  IBM  mniltlple  card  lay-out  Is  Included  In  this  report.  The  local 
project  number  Is  coded  In  Columns  1-4.  Most  of  the  studies  of  agricultural 
occipatlons  will  require  more  than  80  columns  to  record  the  data  from  Forms  1 
and  2 for  each  occvpatlonal  title;  hence;  two  or  more  cards  will  he  required 
for  each  title.  The  card  numiber  Is  punched  In  Column  3;  according  to  the 
example.  In  the  example;  Card  1 Is  used  to  record  Information  regarding  the 
numiber  of  workers  for  each  occipatlonal  title,  and  Card  2 Is  used  to  record 
Information  regarding  competencies.  Columns  6 to  l4  are  Identical  for  the  two 
cards,  and  are  used  to  record  identification  data  as  follows: 
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Columns  6-6 
Columns  9-12 


Column  13 


Column  ll^ 


Cods  the  business,  Industry,  or  agency  number  from  Form  1, 
Code  the  occupational  title,  e.g.,  0001,  0002,  or  follow 
. the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

Code  the  occupational  family,  e.g.,  1 - Farm  Machinery 
Sales  and  Service;  2 — Farm  Equipment  and  Supplies,  etc. 
Code  the  level  of  enplcyment,  e.g.,  1 — Professional; 

2 — Technical;  3 — Managerial,  etc. 

Columns  I5-16,  as  a field,  show  the  number  of  full-time  employees  for  each 

occupational  title  in  Columns  9-12,  for  each  establishment  coded  in  Columns  6-8, 

on  Card  1,  and  this  information  probably  should  be  repeated  for  Card  2.  Columns 

17-18,  as  a field  show  the  number  of  part-time  enployees,.  and  this  information 

also  probably  should  be  recorded  In  coiqsarable  columns  in  Card  2. 

Competency  scores  — for  exanple,  0,  1 for  two-point  scales  or  0,  1,  2 for 

♦ 

three -point  scales  — are  coded  directly  on  Card  2 in  Columns  21  and  following 
columns. 

Summarization  o£  Competeacy  Data  from  Cards 

The  lay-out  of  Card  2 has  been  designed  to  facilitate  the  computation  of 
competency  indexes  both  for  individual  competencies  and  for  the  average  of  a 
competency  category,  such  as  the  plant  science  competency  category.  Some  com- 
puters may  be  wired  to  permit  summations  over  columns  so  that,  for  example,  the 
scores  for  Columns  21-25  may  be  summed  for  each  Individual  ::atry,  and  the  sum 
punched  in  a field  on  the  same  card.  The  sample  lay-out  shows  the  sums  of 
Columns  21-25  punched  in  the  Columns  61-62  field.  The  Columns  61-62  field  sums 
then  may  be  summed  over  individual  entries  to  obtain  the  grand  total  summed  over 
columma  and  summed  over  individuals.  If  J represents  the  numiber  of  individuals 
in  an  occupational  title,  and  k represents  the  numiber  of  competencies,  then  the 

grand  total  is  the  sum  of  scores  for  Jk  entries.  The  possible  grand 
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total  l8  Jk  timas  the  maxixiun  possible  coded  score  Si^pose  J a n,  and  k > 
and  sx^pose  a three -point  scale;  coded  0,  1,  2 vere  used,  then  the  naxlnun 
possible  grand  total  vould  be  110.  If  the  obtained  grand  total  vere  then 
the  average  Index  would  be  (75  / HO)  (100),  or  68,  If  Indexes  for  the  Indi- 
vidual competencies  vere  desired,  then  summations  vould  be  necessary  for  each 
competency  over  the  J Individuals  In  each  occijpatlonal  title,  and  the  sum 
divided  by  J times  the  maximum  score  for  each  competency. 

A matrix  of  scores  for  j <*  ll  and  k « 5»  vhere  competencies  hove  been 
scored  0,  1,  2 appears  as  follows: 


Establishment  Occupational  title  Codec*,  scores 


Columns— 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

21 

22 

23 

2k 

25 

6l 

62 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

k 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

■ 3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

C 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

k 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Totals 

17 

18 

17 

11 

12 

7 

5 

Maximum  possible  total 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

1 1 

0 

Indexes 

77 

82 

77 

50 

55 

6 

8 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  examples  shown  are  based  on  data  sup- 

. . plied  by  the  person  Interviewed,  as  listed  on  Form  1,  for  each  occupational 

I title  listed  on  Form  1,  for  which  detailed  Information  Is  obtained  on  Form  2. 

* * 

Data,  therefore,  are  based  on  the  500  establishments  as  Indicated  In  Table  1, 
rather  than  on  the  sample  of  11,600  workers,  as  indicated  In  Table  2.  This 
procedure  Is  satisfactory  as  long  as  there  is  approxlimately  the  same  numiber 

i 
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of  vorkers  In  each  occupational  title  in  each  establlehnieDt,  or  as  long  as  the 
researcher  is  viUing  to  assign  equal  weights  to  the  persons  interviewed.  If 
the  researcher  Is  not  satisfied  with  either  of  these  inplled  assuoptions,  then 
• a Card  2 should  be  prepared  for  each  worker  by  preparing  as  many  duplicate 
cards  as  there  are  workers  nunibered  in  Columns  l^*-l6  and  IT’lS  for  each  occu- 
pational title  in  each  establishment.  Most  computer  laboratories  have  machines 
which  may  be  used  to  prepare  duplicate  cards  from  a master  card.  If  a card  is 
prepared  for  each  worker,  then  J would  represent  the  number  of  vorkers,  rather 
than  the  number  of  establishments  eoplc^li^  persons  with  a specified  occupa- 
tional title. 
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OUIDELINES  FCR  PILOO!  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION* 


The  purpose  of  pilot  programs  Is  to  provide  a systematic  basis  through 
vhlch  program  Inqprovements  may  be  brought  about  In  agricultural  education. 
While  pilot  programs  are  an  essential  part  of  an  outgoing  program  in  agri- 
cultural education,  they  become  particularly  important  at  this  time.  Not 
only  do  va  have  the  new  national  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which 
provides  for  a broader  program  but  in  addition  we  are  faced  with  accelerating 
changes  in  the  students,  schools,  and  communities  that  we  serve,  as  well  as 
In  agriculture.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  essential  that  states  provide 
for  experimentation  and  program  development  In  their  state  plans. 

State  staffs  have  an  Increased  responsibility  In  providing  leadership 
for  changes  In  programs  which  will  strengthen  agricultural  education.  Pilot 
programs  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  refine  new  approaches  and  to 
offer  tested  recommendations  for  the  further  improvement  of  programs.'  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  change  Just  for  the  sake  of  change,  out  recognize  that 
change  Is  Inevitable-,  and  the  proper  role  of  state  staffs  In  agricultural 
education  Is  to  provide  leadership  to  desired  change.  Planning  for  orderly, 
systematic  change  should  be  continuous.  The  changes  to  which  we  refer  are 
not  the  kind  that  teachers  traditionally  make  within  their  own  departments, 
we  are  referring,  rather,  to  major  changes  that  have  Inpllcatlons  for  state 
wide  programs. 

A pilot  program  Is  a planned  activity  for  testing  a new  Idea  In  a 
realistic  situation.  There  are  four  distinct  steps  In  a pilot  program. 


*Adapted  from  an  Ohio  State  Italverslty  Agricultural  Education  Seminar 
Report  by  M.  0.  Llnson,  et  a^. , 1962. 
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Bach  atop  la  a pja„  aa„iop,«„t  „ ajapPl„„  ^ ^ 

tlon.  Br;  Jfly,  the  four  steps  in  a pilot  program  are: 

1.  Identifying  nev  ideas  and  concepts 

2.  Designing  ideas  into  vorkable  educational  programs  of  action 

3.  Evaluating  through  field  testing 

Disseminating  ideas  irtilch  have  proven  successful 

step  o»l,  the  Ueotlflcatlon  of  IJeaa  that  haae  la®llcatlona  for  etu- 
catlooel  la^rorcent.  Priority  ahould  he  ...igred  to  thoae  Idee,  ehlch  appear 
to  hare  particular  aI«alflcaoca  for  f^rttor  dayelopuent  of  the  etc'  prodrau. 
Step  t«,  larolrea  the  procea,  of  dealgulug  the  proalalng  Idea,  Idem,.,  led  In 
atop  one  Into  vorkahl*  educational  ptana.  me  third  atep  la  one  of  field 
fating  end  e™i„atlon.  me  plan  for  agination  ahouldhe  deuuloped  prior 
the  beginning  of  the  field  teat.  The  educational  Innovation  ahould  be 
thoroughly  teaf  d to  determine  Ita  educational  yaluea  «.d  poaaihle  llnlta- 
tlona  or  reatrlctlona.  The  final  afp  cornea  *en  a ne»  Idea  haa  been  proven 
valuable  to  education  and  la  ready  for  vide  dlaeemlnatlon. 

Them,  four  afpa  are  Inter-related,  but  each  la  aufflclently  la,ortant 
to  merit  Individual  attention.  The  coegetenclea  of  epeclallsed  reaource  peo- 
ple ahould  be  utlllred  In  each  atep.  BrlcheU.l  In  a atudy  of  educational 
Change  In  achoola  in  the  state  of  »ev  York,  concluded  that  the  moat  formidable 
block  to  inatructlonal  Improvement  today  la  that  education  unlike  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  Induatry  fall,  to  dlatlngulah  the  three  phaaea  of  ehana=: 
dealgn,  evaluation,  and  dlaaemlnatlon.  Moreover  It  fella  to  aupport  adeguaf  ly 
the  baalc  reaearch  *lch  ahould  precede  the  deelgn  atege. 

Pilot  program.  In  egrlcultural  education  can  beat  aerve  their  purpoae  . 
then  each  atep  la  adeguately  developed  to  fulfill  it,  apeclfie  purpoae. 


fflsatp  1961#  lOfk.  state  Education  Depart* 
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Because  each  step  Is  different  the  procedures  and  personnel  used  vill  vary 
accordingly.  State  staffs  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  guiding  the 
Innovation  through  the  four  steps  in  such  a manner  that  the  results  can  be 
evaluated  and  considered  for  use  In  liqprovlng  vocational  programs. 

Only  a small  number  of  pilot  programs  should  be  atteiipted  at  any  one 
time  because  of  limitations  of  staff,  financial  resources,  etc.  Therefore, 
systematic  procedures  should  be  used  In  determining  major  changes  and  exten- 
sions In  the  on-going  program. 

STEP  I - HEMTIFY  IDEAS  FOR  PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Teachers,  state  department  per^'otinel,  teacher  educators,  and  lay  citizens 
all  have  Ideas  for  Inprovlng  vocational  agriculture  programs.  Some  Ideas  have 
limited  possibilities  for  application  in  a state-wide  program,  but  all  need  to 
be  considered. 

A*  Guiding  Principle 

In  Identifying  possible  pilot  programs  in  agricultural  education,  state 
leadership  should  actively  and  continuously  encourage  the  development  of 
new  Ideas  for  program  In^rovement  and  expansion  and  new  program  develop- 
ment. A small  committee  should  be  charged  with  receiving  the  Ideas, 
analyzing  and  determining  those  which  appear  to  show  promise,  determin- 
ing needed  priorities,  and  recommending  those  for  which  pilot  programs 
should  be  developed. 

B.  Guidelines 

The  following  guidelines  apply  to  Joint  state  staffs  in  agricultural 
education. 

1.  Evaluate  present  programs  within  the  state  as  a means  of  determining 
bow  well  such  programs  are  meeting  current  needs.  Such  an  evaluation 


might  consider  studies  already  conpleted  as  veil  as  additional 
studies  and  surveys  to  Identify  needed  Isqprovements  In  the  program. 

2.  Consider  the  need  for  expanding  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  addi- 
tional students  as  provided  by  the  national  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  Among  these  might  be:  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students; 

, Procedures  for  Training  for  Farm  Related  Occupations;  Post-High 
School)  Including  Technician  Education;  and  Joint  Programs  with 
other  Vocational  Services, 

3.  Make  an  organized  effort  to  secure  suggestions  from  those  now  affected 
by  the  programs  of  agricultural  education.  Teachers , school  adminis- 
trators) board  meoiberS)  and  their  representatives  on  advisory  commit- 
tees should  be  Invited  to  submit  Ideas  for  Improving  programs. 

ft 

\ 

Iv.  Appoint  a state -vide  Pilot  Programs  Committee. 

a.  This  committee  should  be  limited  In  numbers  and  should  Include 
those  with  administrative  responsibilities  In  agricultural  educa- 
tion. Such  a committee  might  Include  the  head  state  si?)ervlsor) 
head  teacher  educator,  and  two  or  three  additional  persons  from 
the  staffs  and  advisory  committee. 

b.  Each  suggested  Innovation  should  be  considered  In  terms  of  its 
potential  contribution  to  the  state -vide  program.  Those  vhlch 
appear  to  have  major  In^llcatlons  should  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
staffs  and  advisory  committee. 

5.  Consider  recommendations  of  the  State  Pilot  Programs  Committee)  assign 
priorities,  and  name  a director  with  comnensurate  authority  to  give 
leadership  to  each  pilot  program. 
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STEP  II  - DESIGN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 

The  development  of  the  design  for  the  educational  program  Is  a haslc  step 
vhlch  must  precede  field  testing.  The  cruclallty  of  this  step  merits  the  use 
of  the  most  con^jetent  talent  and  other  resources  that  can  he  assembled. 

A.  Guiding  Principle 

The  educational  plan  for  each  pilot  program  should  be  carefully  designed. 
It  should  be  developed  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  normal  controls, 
standards,  and  regulations  which  might  limit  the  scope  and  direction  of 
the  program.  The  plan  should  "spell  out"  the  things  that  are  to  be  done, 
a time  table  (or  schedule)  for  getting  the  program  under  way,  and  the 
person  responsible  for  the  different  phases  of  the  plan.  The  people  who 

are  closely  Involved  In  the  pilot  program  should  participate  In  designing 
the  plan. 

B,  Guidelines 

1.  Designate  a director  who  will  have  major  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  educational  plan. 

2.  Use  specialized  consultants  in  developing  the  plan  and  to  test  ideas 
against  known  factors  and  basic  research. 

3.  Involve  school  administrators  and  guidance  counselors  In  developing 
the  plan. 

4.  Consider  the  appointment  of  both  state  and  local  advisory  conmlttees, 
depending  on  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  pilot  program(s), 

5«  Develop  as  part  of  the  educational  plan: 

a,  A statement  of  the  philosophical  basis  and/or  situation  irtilch 
pronq?ted  the  idea  for  the  pilot  program, 

b.  Statements  of  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  program. 
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c.  Statement  of  vhat  Is  expected  from  the  pilot  program  and  the 
resulting  changes  that  vlll  benefit  the  program  of  agricultural 
education. 

. d.  Curricular  content  to  be  Included  in  the  pilot  program,' 

e.  Teaching  materials  and  equipment  needed. 

f.  Specific  steps  In  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

g.  Nuniber  of  schools  needed  as  pilot  centers. 

h.  Criteria  for  selecting  schools  (kind  of  community  and  schools 
settings  needed). 

I.  Qualifications  of  teacher  and/or  others  who  will  be  responsible 

for  the  program.  . . 

J.  Number  of  students  to  enroll, 

k.  Criteria  for  selecting  students. 

l.  Administrative  changes  the  pilot  school(e)  will  need  to  make  to 
' Inclement  the  plan. 

m.  Length  of  pilot  program(s),  Including  time  needed  for  effective 
evaluation. 

n.  Estimated  cost  of  conducting  the  program. 

0.  Orientation  and  training  needed  (and/or  professional  or  tech- 
nical course). 

p.  Records  to  be  kept  and  the  reports  to  be  made. 

6.  Provide  for  critical  review  of  plans  by  specialists,  staff  menibers, 
school  administrators  and  counselors,  advisory  committees  and  others 
yih.0  are  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  make  an  appraisal, 

7.  Secure  approval  of  the  plan  and  necessary  financing, 

8.  Designate  a coordinator  la  each  school  where  ths  plan  Is  to,  be  Inqjle- 
mented.  The  coordinator,  In  many  schools,  nay  be  the  teacher  of 
agriculture. 
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9.  Postpone  using  the  pilot  schools  as  demonstration  centers  until 
evaluation  proves  the  ideas  or  practices  are  educationally  sound. 

STEP  III  - EVALUATE  THROUGH  FIELD  TEgTINS 

This  step  Involves  taking  the  completed  educational  plan  prepared  in 
Step  II  and  developing  the  evaluation  procedure.  The  education  plan  is  then 
field  tested  under  actual  conditions.  The  plan  for  evaluation  of  the  innova* 
tlon  should  be  carefully  followed. 

•Special  attention  given  to  the  pilot  program  may  result  in  over- 
achievement  to  the  extent  that  the  apparent  beneficial  effects  of  a given 
innovation  will  be  due  to  the  added  effort  (Hawthorne  Effect)  rather  than  to 
the  innovation  being  tested.  To  Insure  a more  accurate  evaluation  it  is 
necessary  to  give  control  schools  the  same  kind  of  attention. 

A.  . Guiding  Principle 

Field  testing  of  innovations  in  agricultural  education  should  take  place 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  The  complete  evaluation  procedure 
should  be  developed  prior  to  the  field  testing  and  followed  throiighout 
the  trial.  Criteria  for  evaluating  outcomes  must  be  clearly  stated  in 
advance.,  (A  "no"  may  be  as  valuable  as  a "yes".) 

Guidelines 

1.  Devise,  with  consultant  help,  the  evaluation  procedure  and  Instru- 
, ments  that  will  be  used  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  pilot 

program  attained  its  objectives.  (See  suggested  patterns  for  evalu- 
ation, section  C Kdilch  follows.) 

2.  Follow,  with  minimum  deviation,  the  evaluation  procedure  developed 
prior  to  the  field  test. 

3.  Select  participating  field  study  8ltuatlon(s). 

4.  Discuss  detailed  plan  with  those  who  will  be  involved. 


B. 
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5.  Arrange  for  personnel,  materials,  and  facilities  and  equipment 
necessary  to  conduct  the  program. 

6.  Agree  on  any  financial  aid  that  might  be  supplied. 

7.  Draw  up  agreements  which  clearly  state  the  wsponsibilitles  of  all 
individuals  and  agencies  Involved, 

8.  Have  agreements  signed  by  appropriate  officials. 

9*  Since  pilot  programs  are  untried  and  may  deviate  considerably  fran 
standard  procedure.  Involve  only  enough  si Suatlons  to  allow  for 
proper  evaluation. 

C.  Patterns  of  Evaluative  Procedurea 

The  purpose  of  a pilot  program  is  to  obtain  answers  to  clearly  stated 
questions  that  have  originated  in  an  idea  for  a new  direction  in  occtq>a- 
tlonal  education.  The  idea  must  appear  to  offer  promise,  the  obstacles 
must  not  be  Insurmountable,  the  administrative  limitations  must  be 
resolved,  and  valid  criterion  measures  must  be  chosen  or  developed. 

A pilot  program  is  action  research  on  which  judgment  is  being  sus- 
pended while  con?)arlsons  involving  some  degree  of  controls  are  being  made 
and  an  appraisal  prepared  for  publication.  There  are  varying  levels  of 
research  sophistication  in  pilot  programs.  The  results  may  be  reported 
singly  as  verbal  or  mathematical  observations,  A next  level  might  in- 
volve a kind  of  pre -experimental  design.  At  the  very  best,  a true  exper- 
imental model  will  be  appropriate  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  available 
resources.  If  the  proposal  cannot  meet  necessary  conditions  for  true 
experimentation,  a quasl-experimental  design  may  be  substituted  and  a 
worthwhile  complex  developmental  procedure  synthesized. 

The  most  frequently  Used  pattern  or  model  for  an  action  program 
involves  the  application  of  a specially  prepared,  new  treatment  to  one 
O 
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group  of  students.  Observations  of  outcomes  are  made.  This  design  Is  knovn 
as  a one-group  case  study.® 

A treatment  y Observation 

X Is  followed  by  0 

If  a pre-test  Is  administered  before  the  treatment,  the  design  Is  modi- 
fied to  measure  change  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  pilot  program.  It  Is  a one- 
gro\;q^  pre-test-post-test  study. 

Pre-test  ^ Treatment  ^ Post-test 

0i  X 0i 

By  testing  students  who  received  a special  treatment  and  comparing 
results  with  scores  of  students  who  did  not  receive  the  treatment,  a static - 
group  conparlson  design  has  been  effected  without  prior  random  assignment. 


First  group; ^ 

Treatment 

j Observation 

, X 

• A 

Second  groip: 

P2 

Often  the  only  feasible  plan  for  trying  out  an  Innovation  In  teaching  is 
to  apply  the  treatment  to  an  Intact  class.  If  this  group  of  students  and  the 
students  In  another  class  not  given  the  special  treatment  are  pre-tested  and 
post-tested,  the  model  may  be  called  a quasi -experimental  non -equivalent  con- 
trol groiqp  design.  If  a considerable  number  of  schools  can  be  made  available, 
with  random  assignment  of  half  of  them  to  each  treatment,  the  school  average 
scores  may  be  analyzed  as  a true  experimental  design. 

Pre-test  Treatment  Post -test 

0l  X 0i 

°2  °2 

®N.  L.  Cage,  ed.,  Handby>k  of  Research  on  Teaching.  Chicago:  Rand 
McNally  and  Company,  1963.  (See  Chapter  5 D*  T*  Canpbell  and  J.  C.  Stanley.) 
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Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  entire  schools  or  classes  as  intact 
experimental  groups  with  matching  schools  or  classes  as  control  groups.  To 
check  for  the  Hawthorne  effect,  an  extra  group  of  control  schools  or  classes 
could  be  used  without  a pre*test.  This  design  might  be  labeled  "A  quasi- 


experimental  matched  control  group  design."' 
' Pre-test  • ; Treatment 

Post -test 

0l 

X 

0i 

02 

Og 

Reference  to  the  Can^ibell,  Stanley  chapter  previously  cited  will  give 
the  potential  coordinator  of  a pilot  project  suggestions  on  how  to  use  a true 
experimental  design  if  random  assignment  of  students  to  treatment  grovq)s  is 
feasible.  Pre-test -post-test  control  groups,  post-test  only  control  groups, 
or  an  inclusive  four-group  design  are  recommended.  Multivariate  designs, 
such  as  factorial  experiments,  are  highly  efficient  especially  when  inter- 
action and  covariation  are  taken  into  account. 

For  any  appraisal  to  be  worthwhile,  valid  criterion  measures  of  outcomes 
must  be  constructed.  Some  mep:.:’^  student  knowledge.  Those  that  report  occu- 
pational placement  and  progress,  in  forms  germane  to  societal  goals  as  well 
as  to  individual  counseling,  have  special  significance  as  agrlcult\iral  educa- 
tion expands  into  new  areas  along  with  related  vocational  education  fields. 

STEP  IV  - DISSEMIMATE  FIELD  TESrED  IMOTATTOHS 

People  who  have  studied  the  process  of  dissemination  of  lew  ideas  Indicate 
that  observation  brings  about  much  more  rapid  adoption  than  written  or  oral 
reports.  It  is  also  true  that  people  generally  accept  new  practices  faster 
when  these  practices  are  observed  in  situations  similar  to  their  own.  For 
example.,  teachers  and  'Schbol  administrators  In  small  districts  may  be  reluctant 
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to  adopt  nev  practices  that  have  been  denoastrated  ohly  in  large  schcol  sys' 
terns.  The  vide ‘spread  dlssemltiatlon  of  nev  practices  should  take  place  ONLY 
after  field  testing  has  shovn  that  these  practices  are  educationally  and 
administratively  sound.  Even  then,  the  results  may  he  "good'!  i>ut  not  some- 
thing that  every  school  should  Include. 

A.  Guiding  Principle 

Innovations  In  education  should  he  demonstrated  In  schools  In  normal 

settli^s,  providing  maximum  opportunity  for  Interested  personnel  to 

observe  and  acquaint  themselves  vlth  the  development. 

B.  Guidelines 

1.  Select  schools  for  demonstration  centers,  taking  Into  consideration 
.location,  facilities,  size,  and  potential  of  enrollment.  Additional 
financial  assistance  may  he  needed  to  Insure  a conplete  and  adequate 
demonstration. 

2.  Arrange  for  state  department  of  education  personnel,  teacher  educa- 
tors, school  administrators,  teachers,  and  advisory  groups  to  observe 
demonstration  centers. 

3.  Prepare  a conplete,  vrltten  description  of  the  Innovation. 

4.  Provide  teachers  vlth  needed  instruction,  assistance,  and  materials 
to  enable  them  to  utilize  the  Innovation  vhen  appropriate. 

5.  Publicize  through  professional  Journals  and  other  appropriate  media, 
the  accomplishments  and  values  gained  from  the  Innovatioh. 

SUMMARY 

The  section  on  "Guidelines  for  Pilot  Programs"  suggests  four  steps:  1. 

Ideas,  2.  Design,  3*  Field  Study  and  Evaluation,  and  4.  Dissemination.  The 
suggestion  that  ve  start  vlth  "Ideas"  Indicates  that  pilot  programs  should 
represent  Innovations  In  agricultural  education.  Educational  needs  stem 
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primarily  from  the  haaic  needs  of  people.  As  many  of  the  functions  performed 
in  agriculture  have  moved  from  farm  to  urban  areas,  the  needs  for  training 
have  expanded  to  Include  not  only  training  for  farming  but  also  training  for 
agricultural  business  and  Industry. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  pilot  programs  is  to  explore  areas  of  voca- 
tional education  in  which  we  would  push  back  the  horizons  and  develop  ways 
to  serve  more  effectively  the  present  and  emerging  needs  of  people  under  the 
rapidly  changing  technology.  Integrated  programs  of  agriculture,  distribu- 
tive education,  and  trades  and  Industry,  along  with  related  elements  of 
science,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  other  aspects  of  general  education, 
appear  to  be  areas  in  which  pilot  programs  should  be  developed.  Programs  to 
ln?)r07e  the  conditions  of  socio-economic  depressed  groins  and  reduce  the 
problems  of  school  drop-outs  and  potential  drop-outs  need  to  be  developed 
In  order  to  meet  our  responsibilities  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963. 

The  committee  suggests  the  following  as  problem  areas  for  pilot  programs? 
1.  Developing  programs  ?rtiere  an  agriculture  teacher  la  the  local  school 
coordinator  of  cooperative  education  experiences. 

Developing  vocational  agriculture  programs  In  new  school  district  reorga- 
nization patterns. 

3.  Cooperative  related  agricultural  industries  training: 

a.  Cooperate  with  representatives  of  agricultural  business  and  Industry. 

b.  Cooperate  with  other  educational  training  programs. 

c.  Cooperate  with  other  agricultural  agencies, 

4.  Effectiveness  of  providing  specific  in-service  teacher  education  in: 

a.  Technical  agriculture,  b.  Distributive  occupations,  and  c.  Aspects  of 

general  education,  such  as  social  science,  science,  economics,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

O 
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5,  Providing  programs  with  full-time  adult  teachers, 

6,  Providing  subject  matter  specialists  to  disprove  instructional  programs, 

7,  Developing  programs  for  low  Income  farmers, 

8,  Using  resource  persons  for  teaching,  advisory  work,  and  recruiting, 

9,  Measuring  effectiveness  of  training  in  terms  of  technical  principles  as 
opposed  to  training  in  specific  skills  and  abilities, 

10,  A program  providing  for  specialized  training  in  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  care  of  farm  machinery* 

11,  A program  in  vocational  agriculture  at  the  Jimior  high  level  fox*  potential 
drop-outs  In  urban  areas, 

12,  Providing  educational  programs  for  rural  youth  ^o  did  not  coinilete  high 
school, 

13,  Upgrading  communications  skills  of  high  school  agricultural  students, 

14,  Measure  effectiveness  for  training  drop-outs  and/or  potential  drop-outs 
for  agricultural  occupations  other  than  farming. 
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Appendix  I 


E}CAMPI£S  CF  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING  AND 
RANCHING,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AORICUUrURAL  OCCUPATION  FAMILIES 


I.  FARM  MACHINERY  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Blackflinlth,  velder,  and  general  repeimah 

Custom  farm  machine  operator 

Farm  machinery  mechanic's  helper 

Farm  machinery  mechanic 

Farm  machinery  service  center  foreman 

Farm  tire  ser^ce  operator 

Farm  machinery  parts  helper  or  clerk 

Farm  machinery  parts  manager 

Farm  machinery  salesman 

Farm  machinery  fleldman 


II,  FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  OCCUPATIONS  • 

Country  store  clerk 

Farm  hardware  and  equipment  store  enq)loyee 
Feed  mill  enplpyee  T 

Farm  cooperative  service  store  employee  | 

Farm  equipment  and  svq>plles  salesman  V 

Truck  driver  for  a feed  mill  or  farmer  cooperatlw 
Truck  driver  for  a rural  gasoline  and  oil  dlstrlyutor 

III,  LIVESTOCK  AND  PCULTRY  IHDUffJBIES  OCCUPATIONS 


Animal  Industry  laboratory  assistant  or  teclmlclan 
Apiary  Inspector 

Artificial  Insemlnator  (breeding  technician) 

Dairy  herd  siq)ervloor  ‘ . 

Dairy  plant  6iiq)lQyee  (crecuery  or  milk  plant) 

Egg  grader 
Egg  Inspector 
Llve^car  caretaker 
Livestock  auction  eii|)loyee 
Livestock  buyer 

Livestock  disease  control  worker 
Livestock  truck  driver 
Milk  sanitarian 
Milk  truck  driver 
Poultry  and  egg  buyer 

Slaughter  house,  locker  plant,  and  poultry  processing  plant  enq>loyee 
Stockyard  employee 
Veterinarian's  assistant 
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IV.  CROPS,  FORESTRY,  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION  OCCUPATIONS 

Cannery  or  processing  plant  employee 

Field  crop,  fruit,  and  vegetable  inspection  eiqployee 

Fruit  and  vegetable  produce  buyer 

Grain  elevator  employee 

Irrigation  ditch  rider 

Lumberman  or  saumlll  employee 

Soil  conservation  aid 

State  or  national  forest  en^loyee 


V,  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

City,  state,  or  national  park  etoployee 
Florist 

Garden  center  employee 
Greenhouse  employee 
Grounds  maintenance  employee 
Landscape  gardener 
Nursery  employee 
Tree  pruner 
Tree  surgeon 


VI.  WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION  OCCUPATIONS 

Game  bird  propagator 
Game  management  employee 
Golf  course  employee 


VII.  FARM  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Artificial  insemlnator 
Auctioneer 

Country  butcher  ■; 

Crop  duster 
Crop  pollinator 
Crop  sprayer 

Custom  farm  machine  worker 
Dairy  herd  supervisor 
Farm  building  painter 
Farm  building  renovator 
Feed  and  hammer  mill  operator 
Field  supervisor  (A.S.C.) 

Fruit  caretaker 
Fruit  sprayer 
Lime  spreader 

Mobile  blacksmith  shop  operator 
Mobile  repair  shop  operator 
Sheep  dipper 
Sheep  shearer 
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VIII.  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Farm  auctioneer 
A.S.C.  field  superintendent 
A.S.C.  office  manager 
A.S.C.  checker 

Farm  placement  representative 
Farm  advisory  work,  consultant 

Field  representative  for  agricultural  marketing  husineas 
Ag  advertising 

Ag  newspaper  or  magazine  work 
Farm  appraiser 

Farmer  orgoaliatloa  staff  person 
Agricultural  economist 
Agricultural  engineer 
Agricultural  Journalist 
Agronomist 

Agricultural  college  Instructor 
Entomologist 

Extension  work-county  agent 
Plant  pathologist 
Rural  sociologist 
Soil  conservationist 
Veterinarian 

Vocational  agriculture  Instructor 
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Appendix  2 

LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMEOT  CLASSIFICATION 


1.  Professional  Occupations 

This  group  Includes  occupations  that  predominantly  require  a high  degree 
of  mental  activity  by  the  worker  and  are  concerned  with  theoretical  or 
practical  aspects  of  complex  fields  In  human  endeavor.  Such  occupatlohs 
require  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  either  extensive  and 
comprehensive  academic  background  or  a combination  of  such  education 
and  experience. 


2.  Technical  Occupations 


Occtq>atlons  concerned  with  many  levels  of  skills  and  a wide  variety  of 
training  requirements.  Occiq)ations  \diere  one  performs  specific  tasks 
which  are  functional  parts  of  scientific  activities  requiring  knowledge 
of  fundamental  theory  and^idrlng  highly  developed  skills-. 

o\ 

3.  Agrlcultural/servlce  OccupeKtloris 


Occupations  concerned  with  providing  professional  and  seml*professlonal 
services  largely  protective  In  nature,  In  the  public  Interest  — 
Inspection,  regulative,  quarantine,  grading,  and  serving. 

4.  Managerial  Occupations 

Occupations  that  are  Involved  primarily  with*  responsible  policymaking, 
planning,  supervising,  coordinating,  or  guiding  the  work“actlvlty  of 
others,  usually  through  Intermediate  siq>ervlsors. 


5.  Supervisory  Occupations 

Occupations  concerned  with  supervising  personnel  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  or  providing  services  are  usually  thought  of  by  those 
Individuals  In  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  occiq)atlon8  as  a foreman. 


6.  Sales  Occupations 

Occiq)atlons  concerned  with  the  sale  of  commodities,  investments,  real 
estate,  products,  and  services,  and  occupations  that  are  very  closely 
Identified  with  sales  transactions  even  though  they  do  not  Involve 
actual  participation  in  such  transactions. 
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7*  Clerical  Ocaqjatlons 

Occ^atlons  concerned  with  the  preparation,  tranacribing,  transferrimr. 
systematizing,  or  preserving  of  written  communications  and  records  in 
offices,  shops,  and  other  places  of  work  where  such  functions  are 
performed. 


8,  Skilled  Occupations 

This  groi^  Includes  craft  and  manual  occv^atlons  that  require  predomi- 
Mntly  a thorough  and  con^rehenslve  knowledge  of  processes  Involved  in 
the  work,  the  exercise  of  considerable  Independent  Judgment,  usually  a 
high  degree  of  manual  dexterity,  and  in  some  Instances,  extensive 
responsibility  for  valuable  products  or  equipment.  Workers  in  these 
occupations  usually  become  qualified  by  sesrvlng  apprenticeships  or 
con^letlng  extensive  training  periods* 


9*  Semi-skilled  Occupations 

I 

This  group  Includes  manual  occiq)atlons  that  are  characterized  by  one,  or 
a combination  of  parts,  of  the  following  requirements;  The  exercise  of 
manipulative  ability  of  a high  order,  but  limited  to  a fairly  well- 
defined  TOrk  routine;  major  reliance,  not  so  much  upon  the  worker's  Judg- 
Mnt  or  dexterity,  but  upon  vigilance  and  alertness  in  situations  in  which 
lapse  in  performance  would  cause  extensive  damage  to  product  or  equipment: 
and  tte  exercise  of  Independent  Judgment  to  meet  variables  in  the  work 
Situation,  which  is  not  based  on  wide  knowledge  of  a work  field  and  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Judgments  limited  either  (a)  by  application. 

a relatively  narrow  task  situation  or  (b)  by  having  limortairt 
decisions  made  by  others,  ^ 
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Appendix  3 


THE  STATISTICAL  TABLE* 


Clear  and  forceful  presentation  of  Information  aids  In  Its  understanding 
and  correct  Interpretation.  One  method  of  summarizing  large  masses  of  data 
involves  placing  numbers  In  tables,  A tabular  form  of  presentation  arranges 
the  data  In  columns  and  rows.  The  effectiveness  of  a table  lies  largely  In  . 
the  arrangement  of  the  data*  This  paper  discusses  the  clear,  concise  pre- 
sentation of  data  In  a statistical  table.  The  table  should  be  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible.  It  should  carry  forward  an  analysis  of  the  subject 
In  a logical  pattern  of  devel(^ment.  The  structural  parts  of  a table  are 
shown  In  the  following  dlagiram: 

HEADING 


SmHEAD 


BCMEAD 


OTDB 


field 


FOOTNOTES 

Examples  of  statistical  tables  are  on  pages  72  to 


^Prepared  by  Dr.  Glenn  Z.  Stevens,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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The  Headlog 

The  heading  includes  the  table  number  and  the  title.  A subtitle  or  a 
headnote  may  be  used  if  the  data  in  the  table  need  more  explanation  thgn  the 
title  provides  (2:159)^. 

The  table  number  is  an  indicator  of  the  relative  position  of  the  table 
vlthln  a series  (5{59“66).  Tables  should  be  nximbered  in  a single  series  of 
continuous  Arabic  numerals  beginning  with  one.  An  appendix  table  may  be 
identified  by  using  a prefix  capital  letter  with  the  table  number.  Exan^jle  k, 
page  75,  shows  an  appendix  table  labeled  A~k,  Most  tables  illustrating  statis- 
tical techniques  will  appear  in  the  appendix. 

The  title  is  a brief  statement  indicating  the  nature,  classification,  and 
time  reference  of  the  data  presented.  It  serves  to  catalog  the  table  contents 
for  reference  purposes  (5.;31“58)»  The  title  answers  questions  as  to  the  what. 
^ classified,  who,  where,  and  when,  which  relate  to  the  data  in  the  table. 
The  title  always  appears  at  the  top  of  the  table.  Some  authorities  suggest 
that  the  table  number  be  centered  on  a line  above  the  title.  If  the  heading 
is  longer  than  the  table  is  wide,  set  it  in  two  or  more  lines.  It  may  be 
arranged  in  inverted-pyramid  form  and  single-spaced  (4:52). 

The  heading  may  be  typed  flush  with  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  table  as 
in  Exanple  1,  page  72.  This  may  be  especially  appropriate  for  long  titles 
with  only  the  first  word,  proper  nouns,  and  proper  adjectives  being  capital- 
ized. A period  is  not  used  at  the  end  of  a table. 

One  style  of  arrangement  or  heading  must  be  used  consistently  throughout 
the  paper. 


'^Tbe  numbers  refer  to  the  references  and 


pages  in  the  bibliography. 
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The  Boxhead 

The  ooxhead  extends  across  the  top  of  the  columns.  It  contains  the 
column  heads  vblch  may  be  grouped  under  Identifying  captions  called  spanner 
heads.  The  boxhead  designates  the  statistical  units  and  classifies  the  sum- 
marized data*  It  describes  the  dependent  variables  in  the  relationship, 
Exan?)le  1,  page  72,  lists  and  classifies  results  obtained  from  an  experiment 
j.nwO  yield  per  acre  and  "average  ear  weight".  The  quantitative  measures  of 
bushels  and  pounds,  respectively,  are  criterion  measures  of  the  experiment 
and  are  dependent  on  the  variable  of  plant  population  ].isted  in  the  stub. 
Plant  population,  therefore,  is  the  Independent  variable,  Wienever  possible, 
it  is  best  to  list  the  dependent  variables  in  the'  boxhead  and  the  independent 
variables  In  the  stub,  A spanner  head,  as  shown  here,  may  be  used  \dien  the 
individual  column  heads  are  subdivisions; 


. Spanner  head 

Column  Column  Column 

head  head  head 

The  column  head  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  boxhead.  Words  in  the  column  head 
should  be  written  horizontally;  they  apply  to  every  entry  in  the  column. 
Normal  rules  governing  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  abbreviation  should 
be  followed  in  preparing  column  heads  (1:47).  The  categories  for  column 
headings  must  be  mutually  exclusive,  without  any  possibility  of  overlapping. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  be  inclusive  enough  to  provide  a category  for 
every  observation.  No  period  mark  is  used  to  terminate  captions,  but  abbre- 
▼latlon  periods  are  used* 
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The  Stub 

The  stub  Is  that  part  of  the  table,  usually  at  the  left,  vhlch  contains 
rov  captions  or  descriptions,  together  with  needed  classifying  and  qualifying 
center  heads  and  subheads.  See  Exanple  2,  page  73. 

The  center  head  separates  the  table  into  readily  Identifiable  blocks  and 
Implies  relationships  among  various  sections  of  the  table  (5:111-119).  The 
subordinate  relationship  between  center  head  and  line  captions  must  be  made 
clear  by  differences  In  mechanical  presentations: 

CENTEIB  HEAD 

Total  line  caption 

Line  caption 
Line  caption 
Line  caption 

The  line  caption  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  stub*  It  Is  a descriptive  title 
of  the  data  appearing  on  a given  line  (5:121-134).  Usually  set  In  lower  case, 
the  line  captions  may  be  Indented  under  a total  line  caption. 

The  Stiibhead 

The  stubhead  Is  a combination  of  the  boxhead  and  the  stub.  The  stubhead 
specifies  the  system  of  classification  In  the  stub.  The  stubhead  Is  a heading 
vhlch  provides  the  classification  for  the  stub  captions  (2:159).  A stubhead 

may  have  no  heading  If  the  stub  consists  of  a heterogeneous  list  of  Items  which 
are  difficult  to  classify. 


The  field 

The  field  Is  that  portion  of  the  table  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boxhead  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  to  the  right  of  the  stub.  It  contains 
the  outcomes  of  the  study  as  measured  by  the  criterion  Instruments.  The  numer 
leal  data  of  the  dependent  variables  belong  in  the  field. 
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The  cell  is  the  haslc  unit  of  tabular  preeentatlon  (5:246-247)=  I*  li«s 
in  a column  and  on  a line.  A given  cell  consists  of  the  combination  of  the 
stub  caption  and  the  column  caption,  supplemented  or  qualified  by  related 
center  heads  and  the  applicable  spanner  heads  in  the  boxhead.  The  cell 
entries  usually  vlll  be  figures,  but  may  be  vorda,  phrases,  or  reference 
symbols*  On  rare  occasions,  a cell  may  be  blank. 

The  Footnote 

Footnotes  ,ualify  Oets  oMch  appesr  lo  only  parts  of  the  contents  of  the 
table  (8!l£0).  the  footnote  Is  need  to  e^ileln  or  ouallfy  a specific  ceU, 
line,  colusB,  or  position  of  the  table  «hlch  Is  clearly  Identified  by  place- 
ment of  the  glren  reference  symbol  (5:6Y).  to"®!*  3,  poee  71*, 
note  used  to  denote  level  of  significance. 

The  Inference  symbol,  a super  script  number  or  lower  case  letter,  is 
usually  placed  Immediately  after,  the  phrase  or  word  it  qualifies  and  is 
repeated  directly  before  the  footnote  (Example  5,  page  75).  numerical 
synbols  or  italicized  letters  are  used  consecutively,  and  running  horizontally 
from  the  upper  left  to  the  lower  right  position  in  the  table,  first  in  the 
title,  then  in  the  captions  of  the  boxes,  then  in  the  stub  captions  and  rows 

of  nuflibers  in  the  cells  (2j160), 
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Exaiqple 


TABI£  3» 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  AND  AVERAGE  EAR  WEIGHT  AT  EACH  OP  FIVE  RATES  OF  PLANT 
PQPULATIC^  ON  FIFTEEN  DEMONSTRATION  PLOTS 

■ 

! 

Plants  per  Acre  Yield  per  Acre 

(bushels) 

Average  Ear  Weight 
(pounds) 

e 

7,000 

85.7 

.65 

10,000 

103.2 

.63 

13,000 

118.1 

.77 

i 

j 

16,000 

129.4 

.70 

19,000 

133.4 

.64 

®Myers,  John  G.,  "Educational  Effectiveness  of  Field  Com  Plant 

a 

population  Test  Plot  Demonstrations  In  York  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania" - Paper,  M.Ed.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  i960. 
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Exaiqple  2^ 


TABLE  2.  AWUSTED  MEAH  TEST  6CCEBS  ON  THREE  CRITERION  MEASURES  BY 
TEACHINQ  METHODS 


Teaching 

Method 


Number  of 
Students 


Reading  Pretest 

Coinprehenalon  _ Score 


Adjusted  Mean 
■Test  Score 


KNOWLEDGE  OP  AGEICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Integrated 
Separate  Units 
Instructor’s  Own 

134  144.0 

l4l 144.4 

149  144.2 

22,2 

22.3- 

23.0 

KNOWLEDGE  OP  LAND  USE  AND  CONSEIRVATION 

Integrated 
Separate  Units 
Instructor's  Own 

134  144.0 
l4l  144.4 
149  144.2 

21.1 

22.1 

21.0 

EXPRESSED  INTERESTS 

Integrated 
Separate  Units 
Instructor's  Own 

134  J-144.0 

l4l  144.J- 

149  -.•..-144.2. 

33.6 

32.9 

33.4 

25.9  ** 
25.5  - 
22.0 


2?.0 

24.0 

22.4 


34.5 

34.6 

34.4 


**  Differences  In  adjusted  mean  test  scores  among 
at  the  ,01  level  by  analysis  of  covariance. 


methods  vere  significant 


A 

Shonta,  David  P.,  "An  Experiment  la  Teaching  Agricultural  Occimationfl 
Motion  to  High  School  Students."  Ibesls,  D.Lv!  S^JSySa 


State  University,  1963, 
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Bxar?)le  3® 

TABLE  2.  A C(M>AEISON  OP  PRE-TEST  AND  POST-TEST  MEAN  SCORES  ACHIEVED  BY 
STUEEKTS  INSIPITCTPD  BY  THE  CALENDAR  CF  ACTT^rTTSSS  MEl'ilOD  AND 
STUDENTS  NCT  INSTRUCTED  BY  THE  CALENDAR  MEIHOD 


Number  of 

' Pre-test 

Post-test 

Oro\q> 

students 

mean  score 

mean  score 

Difference 

Students 

» ^ 

using 

calendar 

37 

10.02 

18.57 

8.55  *** 

Students  • 
not  using- 
calendar 

43 

9.00 

12.74. 

3.74  *** 

Total 

80 

9.51 

16.15 

***  Significant  at  .001  level  by  t-teet 


^Oliver/  Craig  Stanley.  "Development  and  Testing  of  a Calendar  of 
Activities  for  Greenhouses  In  Vocational  Agriculture  Departments  In  Penn- 
sylvania High  Schools,"  Thesis,  M.Ed.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
I960. 
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Exarqple  4® 

TABIE  A-4.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  GRASSLAND  FARMING  TEST  SCORES  OF  SOUTHERN 
FARM  BOYS  AND  SOUTHOIN  NON-FARM  BOYS 


Source  of 

Degrees  of 

Sum  of 

: Mean 

Variation 

Freedom 

Squares 

Square 

F 

Sections 

1 

101.21 

' 101.21 

. 6.70  * 

Within 

119 

1,796.33 

• ; 15.10 

• 

Total 

120 

1,897.5^ 

* Significant  at  the  ,05  level  hy  analysis  of  variance 


®Vesco,  Levis  Martin.  "Kliovledge  of  Grassland  Farming  Practices  of  High 
School  Senior  Boys  in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,”  Thesis,  M.S., 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1956. 


Exan^ple  5® 


TABLE  3.  CORRELATION  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  AND  PHOSPHORUS,  AND  ORGANIC  MATTER 
AND  POTASH  IN  55  SOIL  TESTS  IN  THE  MORRISON  COVE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
IN  i960 


Predictive  Index 

Criterion 

N 

yl 

j 

Phosphorus 

Organic  Matter 

55 

.075  1 

i 

Potash 

Organic  Matter 

55 

.17^ 

^le  required  r for  significance  at  the  .05  level  is  .271  with  53 
degrees  of  freedom. 


®Ruth,  Paul  V.  'The  Relationship  of  Soil  Tests  and  Fertilization  to  the 
Amount  of  Plant  Foci  in  the  Soil  at  the  End  of  a Five-Year  Period  in  Morrison 
Cove,"  Paper,  M.Ed,,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  I96I, 
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Appendix  4 


REPORT  OF  SBIECTED  STUDIES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
CURRENTLY  IN  PROGRESS 


ALABAMA 


1*  Objectives 

ai  To  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  off '■farm  agricultural  esploy- 
nent  opportunities  In  20  counties* 

b;  To  ascertain  the  pre-ezsployment  educational  needs  for  secondary 
school  students  desiring  to  enter  off*farm  agricultural  occi^atlons, 

Ci  To  ascertain  the  pre-college  educational  needs  for  secondary  school 
students  desiring  to  enter  agricultural  CQllege  currlculuns* 

2*  Procedure 

a.  Collect  and  analyze  data  based  on; 

(1)  The  number  and  kinds  of  positions  of  an  off-farm  agricultural 
nature  being  held  by  Individuals  In  businesses,  industries,  and 
agencies. 

(2)  The  general  nature,  level,  and  scope  of  the  pre-en^loyment  or 
pre -college  educational  needs  as  vleved  by  business  and  Industry 
ovners,  managers,  personnel  directors,  supervisors^  and/or  pro* 
fesslonal  off-farm  agricultural  vorkers. 

b.  Select  20  counties  at  random  from  a population  stratification. 

c.  Take  an  6 per  cent  sample  from  Id  business  and  Industrial  categories 
in  the  20  counties. 

d.  Have  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  Interview  representatives  of 
the  businesses  and  Industries. 

e.  Mall  questionnaires  to  all  professional  esqployees  In  the  state  and 
federal  government  agricultural  services. 
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3«  Present  Status  of  Study 

As  of  February  1,  data  are  being  tabulated  and  analyzed.  (Copies  of 

the  proposal  and  Instrunents  are  available  iq?on  request.) 

Contact  Person 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Baker 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Thach  Hall 

Auburn  University 

Auburn,  Alabama 

: KESTUCKY' . 

1.  Scope  ' ‘ 

Eight  of  120  counties  ware  selected.  They  are  not  representative  of  i 

the  state. 

2.  Objective  ‘ 

To  determine  the  status  of  agricultural  occupations  other  than  fanning 
in  selected  Kentucky  counties  and  the  iir-Mcatlcns  for  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

3.  ■ Procedure  . ' 

' a.  i Selected  8 of  120  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  production 
of  agriculture  and  agrl -business'  in  the  area.  Consideration  also  vas 
.given  to  geographic  representation  and  area  trade  centers, 
b.  Prepared  a list  of  agri-businesses  from  the  yellow  pages  of  the  tele- 
phone directory.  Additions  were  made  by  local  agriculture  teachers. 
c«  Prepared  survey  Instruments.  Form  A requested  general  Information  on 
the  business  and  Form  B,  information  ou  each  occupation  In  which  agrl- 
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d.  Determined,  at  the  time  each  survey  vas  made,  whether  employees  in 
the  Job  heeded  con^jetencles  In  the  major  areas  of  plant  science, 

animal  science,  agricultural  mechanics,  and  agricultural  business 
management; 

0.  Prepared  check  list  of  specific  con^jetencles  needed  under  the  major 
areas. 

f . Conducted  Interviews  of  approximately  30  minutes  duration  by  the 
persons  conducting  the  study,  with  some  assistance  from  teachers 
and  area  supervisors, 

g.  Used  computing  center  on  canpus  to  tabulate  data. 

4.  Present  Status  of  study 

Interviewing  Is  partially  done  and  should  be  conpleted  by  March  1, 

1964. 

5.  Termination  Data 

Summarization  and  \iitlng  should  be  conpleted  by  September  1,'  1964. 

6.  Contact  Person 

Dr.  Wllllam’R.  Bingham 
Instructor 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Ifentucky 

LOUISIANA 

1. '"’^  Scope 

State -wide  and  deals  only  with  agricultural  education 

2.  Objective 

To  determine  pre-enployment  and  continuing  educational  needs  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  In  selected  arvds 
of  Louisiana. 
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3«  Procedure 

a»  Use  a schedule  to  obtain  Information  through  a personal  Interview  with 
owner, . manager,  or  person  best  qualified  In  agri-businesses* 

b.  Develop  a conplete  list  of  agri-businesses,  utilizing  the  Bureau  of 
Esployment  Security,  telephone  directories,  chambers  of  commerce, 
trade  associations,  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

c.  Study  every  agricultural  related  business  In  the  major  metropolitan 
area  In  tbs  first  phase  of  the  study. 

d.  Study  the  rural  agricultural  related  businesses  In  phase  two  of  the 
study. 

e.  Hire  professional  Interviewers  to  conduct  both  phases  of  the  study. 

k.  Present  Status  of  Study 

Interview  stage  In  Baton  Rouge 

5.  Termination  Date 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Baton  Rouge  metropolitan  area  will  be 
available  February  15,  1984.  Preliminary  reports  of  the  state -wide 
study  will  be  completed  September  30,  1964. 

6.  Contact  Person  , . 

Dr.  Charlie  H.  Curtis 

Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  Education 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

MICHIGAN 

l.  Scope 

Eighty  member  grovqps  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Conference  and  their 
member  firms,  agencies,  and  organizations  In  Michigan 
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2.  Procedure  - 

a.  Collect  data  from  five  firms  on  a trial  basis. 

b.  Train  a representative  of  the  firm  being  surveyed  to  conduct  the 
interviews, 

Ct  Have  representative  survey  his  firmi  guided  by  an  instructional 
manual. 

d.  Have  representative  mail  data  to  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  . 
Instruction  for  summary. 

3.  Present  Status  of  Study 

a.  Five  firms  have  been  surveyed. 

b.  Nine  more  have  agreed  to  cooperate. 

c.  Further  contacts  are  planned. 

Termination  Date 

January  1,  I965 
5.  Contact  Person 

Charles  L.  Langdon 

Agricultural  Education  Consultant  . . • 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Box  928 

Lansing,  Michigan  48904 

MIHHESOTA 

1.  Scope 

Seventeen  counties  in  southwestern  Minnesota  served  by  the  Mankato 
Area  regional  analysis  center  for  the  farm  management  business  analysis 
program.  In  addition,  one  county  In  northeast  Minnesota.  Plans  call 
for  a state “Wide  county  by  county  study. 

2.  Procedure 

a.  Utilize  the  interview  method. 
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b.  Have  teachers  of  agriculture  conduct  Intervievs^  under  the  direction  of 
Ernest  Freler  of  the  Mankato  Area  Vocational  School. 

3.  Present  Status  of  Study  ■ • 

Ready  to  collect  data 

4.  Termination  Date 

Tentatively  set  for  October;  1964 

5.  Contact  Person 

Dr.  Hilo  J,  Peterson 

Professor  and  Chairman 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Minnesota 

St.  Paul;  Minnesota 

MISSOURI 

> 

1.  Scope 

Limited  to  Saline  County;  Missouri;  lAlch  is  one  of  the  better  ciop  and 
livestock  areas  of  north  Mlsso\iri 

2.  Objective 

To  determine  the  nature  of  agricultural  occupations  other  than  farming 
and  the  con^etencies  and  prerequisites  needed  by  an  Individual  to  enter 
and  advance  In  these  occupations. 

3.  Procedure 

a.  Obtained  a list  of  all  businesses  in  the  county  from  the  city  clerks; 
county  clerk;  and  local  chambers  of  commerce. 

b.  Obtained  letters  of  Introduction  to  the  businesses  from  the  secretary 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  school  superintendent. 

c.  Placed  articles  In  the  local  papers  explaining  the  nature  and  impor" 
tance  of  the  study.  The  writer  was  Interviewed  on  a local  radio 
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program  and  several  spot  announcements  concerning  the  study  were  made 
by  the  radio  anno\jncers, 

d.  Interviewed  owners,  managers,  or  other  office  personnel  to  obtain  data 
concerning  the  number  of  emploj'ees,  employment  opportunities,  prerequi- 
sites, competencies  needed,  and  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, other  than  farming. 

e«  Analyzed,  tabulated,  and  classified  the  data  acquired  for  curricular 
and  guidance  Implications  as  applied  to  the  total  program  of  vocational 
agriculture, 

4,  Termination  Pate 

A brief  report  of  the  study  will  be  available  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  about 
February  1,  1964. 

5,  oontact  Person 

Warren  L.  Grlffen 
Agricultural  Education  Department 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri 

NEBRASKA  ■ 

1.  Scope 

796  en^iloyers  in  62  communities,  involving  22,000  employees 
£,  Procedure 

a.  Identified  firms  from  telephone  directories, 

b.  Had  vocational  agriculture  instructors  and  graduate  students  conduct 
interviews. 

3,  Present  Status  of  Study 


paw  data  grouped  in  summary  form 
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4.  Termination  Date 
June,  1964 
5*  Contact  Person 

f 

Dr,  James  T.  Horner 
Assistant  Teacher  Trainer 
Department  of  Agrlcultuwl  Education 
College  of  Agriculture 
university  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


MEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Scope 

State -vide  study  involving  all  areas  of  agricultural  education  from 
the  seventh  grade  through  Ph.D.  programs 

2.  Objective 

To  determine  agricultural  education  needs  of  vorkers  In  New  Har?)8hire, 
3»  Procedure 

a.  Stratify  the  population  geographically  Into  the  areas  serviced  by  the 
five  Qrea  tGchnlcal "vocational  cento ra« 
h.  Draw  samples  of  the  businesses  or  agencies,  etc.,  In  these  areas. 
Number  drawn  In  each  area  will  be  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  businesses  or  agencies,  etc.,  in  the  area  to  the  number  in 
the  state  as  a whole. 

c.  Utilize  the  interview  technique  to  contact  approximately  500  businesses 
or  agencies,  etc. 

d.  Use  trained  Interviewers  from  outside  agricultural  education  to  collect 
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the  data. 

4,  Present  Status  of 
Design  stage 
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5»  7’efalnatlon  Date 
September  I 
6,  gontact  Person 

Dr.  William  H.  Annia 

Head,  Department  of  Agrlcultvral  Education 
college  of  Agriculture 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Ban^shlre 


OKLAHOMA 

1,  Objectives. 

To  aotermlo.  tie  present  statue  of  graduates  of  vocational  agriculture 
In  Oklahoma. 

be  To  identify  present  and  esfirging  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  for 
which  vocational,  technical,  or  higher  education  should  be  available. 

c.  To  determine  present  and  future  numbers  of  employers  In  these  occupa- 
tions. 

d.  To  estimate  the  annual  turnover  and  entry  opportunities  in  these  occu- 
pations and  Job  titles. 

e.  TO  determine  competencies  needed  for  entry  and  advancement  In  these  . 
occupations. 

f.  To  determine  other  characteristics  of  these  occupations,  such  as 
salary,  minimum  age  for  entry,  labor  laws,  union  restrictions, 
required  formal  education,  licenslr.^,  and  certification. 

2.  Procedure 

* a,  CJbtaln  information  from  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  i‘or  the 

first  phase  of  the  study  concerning  the  present  status  of  graduates. 
Ask  each  teacher  to  contact  the  graduates  of  his  local  department  for 
I the  last  five  years  to  determine  their  occupational  status. 
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b«  Use  survey  form  to  secure  Information  needed  for  the  major  phase  of  the 
study.  Conduct  personal  interviews  with  owners,  managers,  or  other 
persons  who  are  considered  best  qualified  in  coiq)anies,  agencies,  or  • 
services  to  provide  the  desired  information  about  the  occupations  and 
the  employees.  The  more  ioq)ortant  types  of  agricultural  Industries 
and  businesses  in  Oklahoma  will  be  used,  with  a sample  from  each  type 
being  selected.  The  businesses  studied  will  include  the  following: 
Horticulture;  cotton  products;  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer;  manufactured 
dairy  products;  farm  machinery;  meat  processing;  wood  industry;  and 
grain  storage. 

c«  Ootaln  from  the  state  level  the  Job  titles  and  numbers  of  persons 
employed  by  agencies  and  services,  such  as  SCS,  ASCS,  Extension,  agrl' 

'i  \ ’ . 

cultural  workers  in  state  government,  DHIA  supervisors,  and  artificial 
inseminators. 

dt  Draw  samples  of  each  of  the  off -farm  agricultural  businesses  to  deter- 
mine  those  used  in  the  study. 

e.  Have  research  assistants  conduct  interviews  with  the  help  of  the 
teachers  in  the  various  areas. 

f«  Finance  salaries  of  the  graduate  assistants  through  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Oklahoma  State  University,  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education. 

3«  Present  Status  of  Study 

The  next  step  Is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  en^jloyees  In  each 
category  and  choose  the  saiiq)le  accordingly.  Interviews  will  be 
started  in  February  and  should  be  completed  in  October.  Approximately 
800  interviews  will  be  conducted. 
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4.  Termlnatlcn  ')ate 

a.  Data  for  the  first  phase  is  nearly  completed  and  will  he  ready  for 
distribution  by  May  1,  1964. 

b.  Pinal  report  will  be  written  by  April,  1965,  and  should  be  ready  for 
distribution  shortly  after  that  time, 

5.  Contact  Person 

Dr.  Everett  D.  Edington 
Assistant  Teacher  Trainer 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  Scope 

Sixteen  Pennsylvania  counties  with  additional  ones  as  funds  are  avail- 
able and  teachers  of  agriculture  are  available  for  Interviewing 

2.  Objectives 

a.  To  Identify  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations,  other  than 

farming,  for  which  vocational  and  technical  education  should  be  avail- 
able. 

b.  To  determine  present  and  anticipated  numbers  of  employees  in  these 
occupations  and  thv,ir  Job  titles. 

c.  To  estimate  the  annual  turnover  and  entry  opportunities  In  these. occu- 
pations and  Job  titles. 

d.  To  determine  competencies  needed  for  entx7  and  advancement  in  these 
occupations. 

e.  To  determine  other  characteristics  of  these  occupations  such  as  salary, 
minimum  age  for  entry,  labor  laws  and  union  restrictions,  required 
formal  education  and  experience,  licensing  and  certification. 
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• f.  To  determine  continuing  education  needs  of  those  en?)loyed  in  these 
occupations. 

3»  Procedure 

a.  Use  a survey  form  to  secure  information  through  personal  interviews 
with  owners^  managers^  superintendent s^  personnel  managers^  or  other 
persons  in  con^aniesi  businessesi  agencies  or  services  who  are  con* 
sidared  best  qualified  to  provide  the  desired  information  about  the 
occupations  and  employees. 

b.  Use  selected  geographical  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  make  a random 
sampling  of  companies,  businesses,  agencies,  and  services  within  the 
geographical  area. 

(1)  Conplle  a list  of  businesses  and  services  that  have  enployees 
who  need  agricultural  conpetencles. 

(2)  Determine  the  number  of  interviews  to  be  conducted. 

(3)  Hold  an  orientation  meeting  with  the  teachers  of  the  county  or , 

. area  Involved. 

{k)  Conduct  interviews  to  gather  data,  using  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Present  Status  of  Study 

a.  Pilot  study  - June,  I963 

b.  Interviewing  will  begin  February  1. 

c.  Data  will  be  available  Septenber  1,  1964. 

5*  Termination  hate 

. If  a 1964-65  NIEA  grant  is  provided,  the  study  will  continue  through 

1965. 

6.  Contact  Person 

Dr.  Norman  K.  Hoover 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
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TEXAS 


1,  ScOT)e 

State -wide  sampling 

2,  Procedure 

To  te  determined  by  state-wide  research  committee.  Consider  it 
desirable  to  hire  someone  to  direct  the  study  who  will  use  hired 

interviewers. 

3,  present  Status  of  Study 

Design  stage 

If,  Termination  Date 

July,  1965 

5,  (^ontact  person 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Wbbb 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Texas  A.  fc  M.  University 

College  Station,  Texas 


WASHIMGTOR 

1.  Scope 

Agricultural  businesses  in  central  Washington  area,  including,  the  . 
cities  of  Yakima,  Moses  Lake,  Othello;  the  lower  Yakima.  VaUey;  and 

the  tri -cities  area. 

2,  Procedure 

a.  Obtained  names  of  agricultural  businesses  from  the  yeUow  pages  of 
telephone  directories. 

b.  Contacted  state  and  federal  government  agencies. 

c.  Secured  approximately  1200  names  from  these  sources. 

a.  stratified  these  businesses  into  six  categories:  farm  machinery. 
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equipment,  and  implements;  farm  processing;  farm  marketing;  farm 
supply;  farm  service;  and  miscellaneous* 

f 

e.  Interviewed  12  per  cent  of  the  huslness  concerns  in  the  sample. 

f.  Had  one  pereou  cuudvct  all  Interviews,  using  three  survey  instruments,  * 

3*  Present  Status  of  Study 

Results  of  the  study  have  not  been  summarized  but  will  be  soon.  It  is 
planned  to  extend  the  study  to  the  entire  state,  employing  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  to  conduct  the  interviews. 

Termination  Date 
October  1,  1964 
5.  Contact  Person 

Bert  L.  Brown 

Director,  Agricultural  Education  ' 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
P.  C.  Box  250 

Olympia,  Washington  98^1  * 


1.  Scope 

State -wide 
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2. 


Ob.lectives 

a.  To  determine  the  scope  of  non*farm  agricultural  occipations  In  West 
Virginia. 

b.  To  use  these  data  to  Inplsnent  a training  program  for  some  of  the  most 
prevalent  occipatlons  or  occupational  areas. 

Procedure 

a.  Interview  responsible  personnel  in  businesses,  Industries,  agencies, 
and  services  with  workers  lAio  are  required  to  possess  knowledge  of  or 
competencies  in  agriculture. 

b.  Have  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  conduct  the  interviews. 
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4.  Present  Statue  of  Study 

a.  20  of  counties  completed. 

b.  l60  different  non-farm  agriculture  occupations  have  been  identified 

I 

In  40  different  businesses^  Industries,  organizations,  and  services. 

5.  Termination  Date 

a.  Data  collection  stage  vlll  terminate  Febiruary  15* 

b.  Tabulation  vlll  terminate  March  1. 

6.  Contact  Person 

Joseph  K.  Bailey 
Assistant  State  Supervisor 
Vocational  Agriculture 
R.R.  1,  Box  103-B 
Ripley,  West  Virginia  25271 
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Appendix  5 


PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


California 

Title:  Technician  training  programs  in  artificial  insemination,  laboratory 

technicians,  ornamental  horticulture,  and  agricultural  engineering 
technicians 

Contact;  Mr.  Ernest  Tarone 

Head,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Modesto  Junior  College 
Modesto,  California 


Georgia 

Title:  A pilot  program  in  vocational  education  in  agriculture  involving 

students  with  either  on-farm  or  off-farm  agricultural  experiences 

Contact:  Dr.  A.  0.  Duncan 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

College  of  Education 

Baldwin  Hall 

University  of  Georgia 

Athens,  Georgia 


Illinois 


Titles:  1.  Horticultural  specialty 

2,  Three -year  common  agrlcultxiral  learning  courses  with  fourth- 
year  specialization  courses 


3.  Two -track  program 

4.  Vocational  agriculture  courses  plus  specialized  vocational 
agriculture  courses  for  the  slow  learners  and  the  gifted 

5.  An  agricultural  orientation  and  guidance  course  in  the  first 
year  of  high  school,  with  a series  of  courses  organized  around 
content  required  for  major  clusters  of  agricultural  occ\ipatlons 
for  the  remaining  years 

6.  Two-year  common  learning  courses  in  agriculture  with  two  farm 
mechanics  courses  the  third  year  plus  fourth-year  specialization 
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Contact:  Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Phipps 

Professor  and  Chairman 
Agricultural  Education 
103  Gregory  Hall 
University  of  Illinois 
Urhana,  Illinois 


Indiana 

Title;  A program  for  high  school  students  Interested  In  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations  for  the  metropolitan  school  district  of  Wahash 
County  (five  tovnshlps) 

Contact:  Dr.  J.  K.  Coster 

Itinerant  Teacher  Trainer 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
Education  Building 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


Kentucky 

Title:  Pilot  programs  for  training  vorkers  In  agricultural  occupations 

other  than  farming 

Contact:  Dr.  Harold  Binkley 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Mr.  W.  C.  Montgomery 

Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 


i Michigan 

1 Title:  To  demonstrate  one  vay  to  provide  needed  training  for  non-farm 

i agricultural  business  In  a local  rural  ccxomunlty 

I ’ Contact:  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Clark 

I Assistant  Teacher  Trainer 

< Vocational  Agricultural  Education 

' ' College  of  Education 

Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Missouri 


f 


Considering  several  types  of  pilot  programs  relating  to  urban 
schools,  area  vocational  schools,  large  rural  schools,  and  small 
schools  with  limited  vocational  offerings 


Contact: 


Mr.  Carl  M.  Humphrey 
State  Director,  Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65IOI 


Ohio 

Title:  Application  of  biological  principles  to  instruction  in  vocational 

agriculture 

Contact:  Mr.  John  T.  Starling 

Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education 
Agricultural  Administration  Building 
2120  Fyffe  Road 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


Titles: 


Pennsylvania 

1.  Vocational  agriculture -distributive  education  pilot  study  of 
agribusiness 

2.  Teaching  agricultural  occupations  Information  to  beginning  high 
school  students 

3.  Pennsylvania  electronic  farm  accounting  pilot  project 


Contact:  Dr.  Glenn  Z.  Stevens 

Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 


Dr.  Norman  K.  Hoover 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania 


er|c 
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Tennessee 

Title:  The  effectiveness  of  pilot  programs  compared  to  other  programs  of 

vocational  agriculture  in  Tennessee 

Contact:  Dr • Otto  F • legg 

Assistant  Professor  ^ 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville , Tennessee 


West  Virginia 


Title:  Vocational  forestry 

Contact:  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Bailey 

Assistant  State  Svqpervlsor 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Route  1,  Box  103“B 
Ripley,  West  Virginia  25271 
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Appendix  6 


STATES  THAT  HAVE  DATA  SCHFOTilS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
STUDIES  WHICH  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST 


Alabama 

• Richard  A,  Baker,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Thach 
Hall,  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Alabama 

Indiana 

• J.  K.  Coster,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  Education  Building,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Kentucky 

• William  Bingham,  Agricultural  Education  Department,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Louisiana 

• Charlie  Curtis,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Michigan 

• Charles  Langdon,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education, 
Box  928,  Lansing,  Michigan 

K ^ 

Minnesota 

■ Milo  Peterson,  Jhairman,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Missouri  ‘ Earl  Carpenter,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  Education 


Nebraska 

Department,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

- James  T.  Horner,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  ' 

- William  H.  Annis,  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
University  of  New  Hatopshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire 

New  York 

* Joe  P.  Bail,  Chai/man,  Division  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Department  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York 

Ohio 

-'Herbert  D.  Brum,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Vocational  Agriculture, 
220  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Columbxis,  Ohio,  43215 

Oklahoma 

• Everett  D.  Edlngton,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  ' 

'■  Norman  K.  Hoover,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania 

Texas 

- Earl  Webb,  Agricultural  Education,  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas, 
College  Station,  Texas 

Washington 

■ Bert  L.  Brown,  Director,  Agricultural  Education,  P.  0.  Box  250, 
Olympia,  Washington 

West  Virginia  * Joseph  K,  Bailey,  Assistant  State  Supervisor,  Agricultural 
Education,  Route  1,  Box  103~B,  Ripley,  West  Virginia 


Appendix  7 


STATUS  OP  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  STUDIES# 


State 

Intent 

Design 

Data 

Col* 

Data 

Tab* 

Data 

Anal. 

Report 

Avail. 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona 

1 

1 

California 

1-2-3- 

1-2-3- 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

i; 

h 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

Delaware 

1 

Florida 

1 

Georgia 

1 

1 

Idaho 

1 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Indiana 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

1 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

Michigan 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

1 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1 

Montana 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Han^shire 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

New  York 

1-2 

12 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2-3 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

South  Carolina 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

1 

Texas 

1 

1 

1 

Utah 

1 

1' 

1 

Vermont 

1 

1 

Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Washington 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1. 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

1 '• 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

# Multiple  nunibera  for  a state  indicate  more  than  one  study;  the  earlier  ones 
usually  of  a United  geographical  area* 
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information  has  been  included  which  provides  a base  for  improvement. 


The  real  strength  of  the  report  should  be  through  a stimulation  of  all  those  in  Vocational  Education 
to  do  a still  better  job  than  they  are  now  doing. 
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TABLE  #4.  PURPOSE  OF  CONTACTS  MADE  BY  MANAGEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  WITHIN  THE 
PREVIOUS  FOUR  YEARS. 
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a.  Explanation  was  made  to  those  interviewed  that  this  question  related  to  only  those  contacts 
initiated  by  Utah’s  tax  supported  Vocational  school  personnel  (not  by  students  of  Vocational  Education 
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TABLE  #5.  PURPOSE  OF  CONTACTS  MADE  BY  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  WITHIN  THE  LAST  T^WELVE  MONTHS. 
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TABLE  #6.  PURPOSE  OF  CONTACTS  MADE  BY  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  WITHIN  THE  FOUR  PREVIOUS  YEARS 


INTERVIEW  QUESTION  #7 
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to  relate  to  more  frequent  contacts  by  Vocational  Educators  is  included  in  the  appendix 


TABLE  #7.  AN  EVALUATION  OF  CONTACTS  MADE  AS  OUTLINED  IN  TABLES  #3,  #4,  #5,  and  #6. 
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If  the  interviewee  had  an  evaluation  of  one  segment  of  the  program  which  did  not  match  his 
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INTERVIEW  QUESTION  #9 
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TABLE  #15.  PREFERENCE  OF  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION  IN  WHICH  TO  UPGRADE  THE  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
WORK  FORCE. 
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TABLE  #19  EXPLANATION 
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TABLE  ”21.  TYPES  OF  INCENTIVES  RELATED  TO  UNIVERSITY  OR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 
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ocationalLy  trained  students  from  a Trade-Tech,  school  or  a University. 
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Auto  partis  salesmen  go  through  a training  program  which  needs  to  be  related  to  apprenticeship'.' 
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the  needs  of  youth  in  a changing  world  of  work. 
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Members  of  the  following  organizations  indicated  the  need  for  a closer  working  relationship 
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Education  had  been  of  no  consequence  to  their 


recommended  that  the  State  Department  for  Vocational  Education  make  an  analysis  of  the 


Vocational  offerings  of  all  schools  in  Weber  County  and  either  validate  or  nullify  these  statements. 
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rating  ascribed  to  this  category. 


Students  taking  classes  at  the  two  trade-technical  schools  should  be  required  to  study  harder. 
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COMPANIES  INDICATING  A NEED  FOR  MORE  FREQUENT  CONTACTS 
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A COMPARISON  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PERFORMANCE  OF  STUDENTS  V/HO  DID  AND 
THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  STUDY  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  GEORGIA  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADES  EARNED  DURING  FRESHMAN  YEAR  OF 
STUDY  AT  ABRAHAM  BALDWIN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
DURING  1960-61  SCHOOL  YEAR 

By  G.  L.  O'Kelley,  Jr,,  and  H.  T.  Lester,  Jr.  ^ 

As  college  admission  standards  have  been  revised  upward  in  recent  years, 
school  administrators  and  counselors  have  tended  increasingly  to  evaluate 
secondary  school  courses  and  curricula  in  terms  of  college  preparatory  values. 
As  a result,  questions  are  continually  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  the  study  of 
high  school  vocational  agriculture  on  students'  subsequent  college  performance. 
The  authors  of  this  report  made  a rather  careful  study  of  the  relative  perform- 
ance of  former  vocational  agriculture  and  non-vocational  agriculture  students 
in  the  1960-61  Freshman  Class  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  Georgia  high  school  graduates  who  intend  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Georgia  complete  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  study  at  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College  prior  to  transferring 
to  the  University  for  the  last  two  years  of  study,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
comparable  study  of  the  1960-61  Freshman  Class  at  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural 
College.  The  tendency  to  complete  two  years  of  junior  college  work  at  Abraham 
Baldwin  Agricultural  College  prior  to  enrolling  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
is  particularly  pronounced  in  its  College  of  Agriculture  enrollment. 


^Professor  and  Assistant  Professor,  respectively,  in  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

^G.  L.  O'Kelley,  Jr.  and  H,  T.  Lester,  Jr.,  A Comparison  of  the  College 
Performance  of  Students  Who  Did  and  Those  Who  Did  Not  Study  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Georgia  High  Schools  in  Terms  of  Grades  Earned  During  Freshman 
Year  of  Study  at  the  University  of  Georgia  During  1960-61  School  Year. 

Research  Series,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Georgia, 
Bulletin  No.  1,  1963. 
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The  Problem 

The  study  was  designed  to  compare  the  college  performance  of  students  who 
did  and  those  who  did  not  study  vocational  agriculture  in  Georgia  high  schools 
in  terms  of  grades  earned  during  the  freshman  year  of  study  at  Abraham  Baldwin 
Agricultural  College  during  the  1960-61  school  year. 

The  Specific  Objectives 

The  specific  objectives  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  determine  if  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the  mean 
grades  earned  during  the  freshman  year  by  students  who  had  studied  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  school  and  those  who  had  not, 

2.  To  determine  if  there  was  a significant  difference  between  these  two 
groups  of  students  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  letter  grades  on  certain 
specified  courses. 

3.  To  determine  if  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the' 

o 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  scores  earned  by  these  two  groups  of 
students. 

4.  To  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences  between  mean 
grades  earned  by  students  reporting  one,  two,  three,  or  four  units  of  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  credit. 

Limitations 

The  study  population  was  limited  to  male  members  of  the  Freshman  Class 
enrolled  in  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College  during  the  1960-61  school 
year  who  completed  the  three  full  quarters  of  study  during  that  school  year 
and  who  were  graduates  of  Georgia  high  schools.  All  students  meeting  these 
criteria  were  included  in  the  study  population. 


Hereafter  referred  to  in  this  report  as  CEEB  scores. 
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Design  of  the  Study 

The  study  population  was  classified  as  to  whether  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  credits  were  presented  for  admission  to  freshman  status  at  the 
college.  They  were  further  classified  as  to  the  number  of  high  school  voca- 
tional agriculture  units  submitted  by  each  student.  Earned  grades  were 
determined  for  specific  courses  and  a mean  grade  was  calculated  for  all 
freshman  courses  for  each  student  involved.  Mean  grades  were  calculated  for 
the  two  study  groups,  differences  were  determined,  and  chi-square  values  were 
calculated  to  test  significance  of  difference  between  groups  in  most  of  the 
comparisons  made.  In  some  comparisons  t values  were  calculated  by  the  sum  of 
squares  method  for  analysis  of  variance,  CEEB  scores,  both  verbal  and  mathe- 
matics, were  determined  for  each  student  and  group  means  were  calculated  as  a 
basis  for  measuring  variability,  by  use  of  t values,  within  groups  due  to 
factors  which  might  affect  the  performance  of  students  other  thaii  the  grouping 
factor  being  studied. 

Plan  of  Procedure 

The  registrar  of  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College  was  requested  to 
furnish  a list  of  all  freshman  students  enrolled  at  the  college  during  the 
year  as  well  as  the  courses  in  which  each  enrolled  and  the  grades  earned. 
Reference  to  the  official  record  made  it  possible  to  divide  this  group 
according  to  sex  and  the  number  of  quarters  of  work  completed  during  the  year. 

When  the  names  listed  were  checked  against  matriculation  records  in  the 
registrar’s  files,  the  students  who  had  graduated  from  Georgia  high  schools 
were  quickly  identified.  From  the  same  source  a listing  was  obtained  of  all 
high  school  units  of  credit  submitted  in  meeting  college  entrance  requirements. 
This  listing  also  gave  the  number  of  high  school  vocational  agriculture  units 
reported.  The  registrar  also  made  available  a record  of  official  CEEB  scores 
for  each  student  listed. 
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All  data  were  coded  and  punched  in  IBM  cards  by  personnel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  Computer  Center.  This  same  group  processed  all  data,  supplying 
tabulations  and  summaries  in  addition  to  all  chi-square  calculations  requested. 
When  t values  were  needed,  these  were  computed  by  the  researchers  from  the 
Computer  Center  tabulations. 

Population  Studied 

There  were  159  male  members  of  the  freshman  class  who  entered  Abraham 
Baldwin  Agricultural  College  at  the  1960  fall  registration  and  who  completed 
the  three  following  consecutive  quarters  of  study  there.  These  figures  are 
shown  in  Table  1.  Initial  limitations  placed  on  this  study  resulted  in  an 
analysis  being  made  of  the  records  of  only  those  male  students  who  had 

graduated  from  Georgia  high  schools.  There  were  14i3  such  students  on  record 

in  the  registrar's  office.  This  study  concerns  these  148  students.  Of  this 
group,  93  students,  or  62.8  percent,  reported  vocational  agriculture  credits 
on  their  high  school  transcripts  at  time  of  admission.  The  remaining  55 
students,  or  37.2  percent,  reported  no  high  school  vocational  agriculture 
credits.  This  division  identifies  the  two  study  groups  compared  in  this 

report.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  even  higher  percentage,  72.7  per- 

cent, of  the  out-of-state  male  students  in  this  class  reported  vocational 
agriculture  credits  on  their  transcripts,  but  these  were  not  included  in  the 
study. 

Of  the  148  students  reporting  vocational  agriculture  credits  the  largest 
single  group,  31.7  percent,  reported  4 such  units,  while  only  12.8  percent 
and  10.8  percent  reported  3 and  2 such  units,  respectively.  Only  7.4  percent 
reported  one  vocational  agriculture  unit  of  credit.  See  Table  2. 
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TABLE  1 


ABRAHAM  BALDWIN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FRESHMAN  MALES  CLASSIFIED  AS 
GRADUATES  OF  IN-STATE  OR  OUT-OF-STATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
WHETHER  OR  NOT  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  UNITS  OF 
CREDIT  WERE  SUBMITTED  FOR  COLLEGE  ADMISSION 


Classification 

In-State 

students 

Out-of-state 

students 

All 

students 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

With  vocational 
agriculture 

93 

62.84 

8 

72.73 

101 

63.52 

Without  voca- 
tional agriculture 

55 

37.16 

3 

27.27 

58 

36.48 

Totals 

148 

100.00 

11 

100  .00 

159 

100  .00 

er|c 
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TABLE  2 


STUDY  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF 
UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 
SUBMITTED  FOR  COLLEGE  ADMISSION 


Units  of 
vocational 
agriculture 

Number 

of 

scudents 

Percent 

4 

47 

31.76 

3 

19 

12.84 

2 

16 

10.81 

1 

11 

7.43 

0 

55 

37.16 

Totals 

148 

100.00 
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COMPARISON  OF  STUDY  GROUPS  IN  TERMS  OF  EARNED  MEAN 
COLLEGE  FRESHMAN  GRADES  AND  MEAN  CEEB  SCORES 

Mean  college  freshman  grades  earned  by  members  of  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture group  and  non-vocational  agriculture  group  with  recorded  mean  CEEB  scores 
are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  non-vocational  agriculture  group  earned  a mean 
college  freshman  grade  of  74.78  as  compared  with  71.87  for  the  vocational 
agriculture  group,  a difference  of  2.91  grade  points.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, was  not  statistically  significant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  difference  between  the  CEEB  me.an  total 
scores  of  the  vocational  agriculture  and  of  the  non-vocational  agriculture 
groups  was  significant  with  a probability  of  .02.  The  difference  in  CEEB  mean 
verbal  scores  was  highly  significant  with  a probability  of  <".01.  In  each 
instance  the  difference  favored  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group. 

With  CEEB  scores  held  constant,  it  would  appear  that  the  vocational 
agriculture  group  did  as  well  as  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  with 
reference  to  mean  college  freshman  grades  earned.  In  fact,  with  a significant 
difference  at  the  .02  level  between  CEEB  mean  total  scores  and  a difference 
between  mean  grades  with  a probability  of  .10,  it  would  appear  that  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  group  earned  slightly  better  graaes  than  would  have  been  ’ 

expected  by  using  total  CEEB  scores  as  the  predictor  of  mean  college  freshman  | 

I 

grades.  j 

I 

1 

COMPARISON  OF  STUDY  GROUPS  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADES  EARNED 
ON  SPECIFIC  FRESHMAN  COURSES 

In  view  of  questions  often  raised  regarding  the  relative  performance  of 
groups  of  students  in  specific  course  areas,  it  was  decided  that  a comparison 
of  the  two  study  groups  should  be  made  in  terms  of  their  performance  in 
specific  college  courses.  Course  areas  selected  in  which  to  make  comparisons 
were  botany,  chemistry,  English,  mathematics,  American  history,  economics,  and 
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TABLE  3 


STUDflf  GROUPS  COMPARED  ACCORDING  TO  MEAN 
FRESHMAN  GRADES  EARNED  AND  MEAN 
CEEB  SCORES  REPORTED 


Classification 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

Without  vocational 
agriculture 

55 

74.78 

348 

399 

747 

With  vocational 
agriculture 

97 

71.87 

309 

372 

681 

Difference 

2.91 

39 

27 

66 

Calculated  t value 

1.858 

2.690 

1.884 

2.359 

Probability 

<.10 

<•01 

<.10 

.02 

1 


9 

zoology.  In  practice,  it  was  found  that  the  numbers  of  students  reporting  some 
of  these  courses  were  too  small  to  permit  statistical  analysis.  In  these  cases 
grades  from  two  or  more  courses  were  combined  to  give  a composite  count  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  chi-square  technique  was  used  to  test  the  significance  of  differences 
found  to  exist  in  the  tendency  noted  between  the  members  of  the  two  groups  to 
earn  superior  grades  in  specific  course  areas.  Student  grades  were  divided  into 
three  categories:  "above  C,"  "C,"  and  "below  C."  An  attempt  was  made  to 

categorize  groupings  into  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F classifications,  but  the  results 
proved  to  be  inaccurate  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  grades  reported  in  some 
classifications.  Many  of  the  grades  for  second  courses  within  a course  area 
sequence,  e.g..  Botany  121  and  Botany  122,  contained  small  numbers  of  grades 
and,  therefore,  grade  differences  were  not  computed  for  these  particular  courses. 
Whenever  a composite  of  grades  for  the  two  courses  within  a course  area  was 
considered  workable,  however,  this  was  done  as  a basis  for  making  comparisons. 
Botany 

No  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  grades  earned  by  members 
of  the  two  study  groups  in  Botany  121  or  between  a composite  of  Botany  121  and 
Botany  122  grades.  See  Table  4.  It  was  reported  earlier  that  a significant 
difference  was  found  between  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  as  well  as  CEEB  mean  total 
scores  of  the  two  study  groups  in  favor  of  the  non-vocational  group.  This 
would  tend  to  support  the  contention  that  students  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
groups  earned  better  grades  in  freshman  botany  courses  than  they  normally  would 
have  been  expected  to  earn  using  CEEB  scores  as  the  predictor. 

Chemistry 


ERIC 


No  significant  difference  was  found  between  grades  earned  by  members  of 
the  two  study  groups  in  Chemistry  121,  in  Chemistry  122,  or  in  a composite  of 


STUDY  GROUPS  COMPARED  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
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Chemistry  121  and  Chemistry  122.  See  Tables  5 and  6.  It  should  be  noted  again 
that  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the  CEEB  scores  recorded  by  the 
two  study  groups,  with  the  difference  favoring  the  non-vocational  agriculture 
group. 

English 

A significant  difference  at  the ^01  level  was  found  between  grades  earned 
by  students  in  the  two  study  groups  in  English  101.  The  difference  favored  the 
non-vocational  group.  See  Table  7.  Thus  it  appears  that  students  in  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  group  made  a significantly  lower  grade  in  English  101  than 
did  students  in  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group.  If  CEEB  scores  had  been 
held  constant,  however,  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  English  101 
grades  earned  by  members  of  the  two  groups  would  have  been  found. 

The  difference  between  grades  earned  by  the  two  study  groups  in  English 
102  was  not  statistically  significant.  A significant  difference  at  the<;01 
level  of  confidence,  however,  was  also  observed  between  the  composite  grad.' 
earned  in  En^_,lish  101  and  English  102  by  the  two  study  groups.  See  Table  8. 

The  difference  favored  the  non-vocational  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  difference  in  chi-square  values  between  the  study  groups  in  grades 
earned  in  English  101  and  English  102  decreased  markedly. 

These  two  observations  make  it  appear  that  although  students  in  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  group  earned  significantly  lower  grades  in  English  courses 
than  did  students  in  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group,  the  students  in  the 
former  group  also  reported  significantly  lower  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  as  well 
as  CEEB  mean  total  scores  than  did  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group.  Again, 
should  CEEB  scores  have  been  held  constant,  there  would  have  been  little,  if 
any,  difference  in  grades  earned  in  freshman  English  courses. 
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TABLE  6 


STUDY  GROUPS  COMPARED  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
IN  A COMPOSITE  OF  CHEMISTRY  121  AND 
CHEMISTRY  122  GRADES 


Grade 

Composite  of 
Chemistry  121  and  122 

With 

vocational 

agriculture 

Without 

vocational 

agriculture 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Above  C 

20 

24.69 

15 

23.81 

35 

24.30 

C 

35 

43.21 

24 

38.10 

59 

40.97 

Below  C 

26 

32.10 

24 

38.09 

50 

34.73 

Totals 

81 

100.00 

63 

100.00 

144 

100.00 

= .5913 


Degrees  of  freedom  - 2 
Probability  <.80 
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TABLE  8 


STUDY  GROUPS  COMPARED  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE 
DISTRIBUTIONS  IN  A COMPOSITE  OF 
ENGLISH  101  AND  ENGLISH  102 


Composite  of 

English  101  and  102 

With  Without 

vocational  vocational 

agriculture agriculture Total 


Grade 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Above  C 

15 

11.72 

29 

31.87 

44 

20.09 

C 

78 

60.94 

43 

47.25 

121 

55.25 

Below  C 

35 

27.34 

19 

20,88 

53 

24.66 

Totals 

128 

100.00 

91 

100.00 

219 

100.00 

= 14.1270 

Degrees  of  freedom  = 2 
Probability  <^.01 
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Mathematics 

A significant  difference  at  the ^.01  level  of  confidence  was  found  between 
grades  received  in  Mathematics  102  by  students  in  the  two  study  groups.  See 
Table  9,  The  same  was  found  true  with  reference  to  a composite  of  Mathematics 
102  and  Mathematics  103  grades.  The  difference  observed  favored  the  non-voca- 
tional  group.  The  vocational  group  made  significantly  lower  grades  in  mathe- 
matics courses  than  did  members  of  the  non-vocational  group.  Again,  if  CEEB 
total  scores  had  been  held  constant,  it  would  appear  that  there  would  have  been 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  freshman  mathematics  grades  earned  by  members 
of  the  two  study  groups. 

Others 

No  statistically  significant  difference  was  found  between  a composite  of 
grades  earned  in  American  history,  economics,  and  zoology  by  the  members  of  the 
two  study  groups.  See  Table  10.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  students  who 
enrolled  in  these  courses,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a comparison  of  composite 
grades  earned  in  these  courses  instead  of  making  individual  course  comparisons. 

No  significant  difference  was  found  between  composite  grades  received  in 
all  agricultural  courses  by  members  of  the  two  study  groups.  See  Table  11. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  grades  reported  in  certain  of  the  categories 
studied,  it  was  necessary  in  this  instance  to  classify  all  grades  as  "C  or 
above"  and  "below  C." 

No  significant  difference  was  found  between  composite  grades  earned  on  all 
common  freshman  courses  reported  by  the  members  of  the  two  study  groups.  See 
Table  12,  The  chi-square  value  computed  neared,  however,  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.  By  interpolation  the  probability  was  .06.  Thus  the  difference 
found  approaches  significance.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  chi-square 
value  of  the  difference  found  between  the  composite  grades  for  common  freshman 
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TABLE  10 


STUnY  GROUPS  COMPARED  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE  DISTRIBl  'ONS 
IN  A COMPOSITE  OF  GRADES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 
ECONOMICS,  AND  ZOOLOGY  COURSES 


Grade 

_American  History, 

Economics, 

and  Zoology  Composite 

With 

vocational 

agriculture 

Without 

vocational 

agriculture 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Above  C 

32 

46.38 

12 

44.44 

44 

45.83 

C 

21 

30.44 

5 

13.52 

26 

27.08 

Below  C 

16 

23.18 

10 

37.04 

26 

27.09 

Totals 

69 

100.00 

27 

100.00 

96  : 

!%.00 

X = 2.0339 

Degrees  of  freedom  = 2 
Probability  <^,70 


. ^ 

ERIC 
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TABLE  11 


STUDY  GROUPS  COMPARED  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  A COMPOSITE  OF  GRADES  IN  ALL 
AGRICULTURAL  COURSES 


Composite  of  Agricultural  Courses 


With 

Without 

vocational 

vocational 

aariculture 

agriculture 

Total 

Grade 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

C or  above 

34 

75.56 

7 

58.33 

41 

71.93 

Below  C 

11 

24.44 

5 

41.67 

16 

28.07 

Totals 

45 

100,00 

12 

100.00 

57 

100,00 

= 1,3326 


Degree  of  freedom  = 1 
Probability  <^.30 
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TABLE  12 


STUDY  GROUPS  COMPARED  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE 
DISTRIBUTIONS  IN  A COMPOSITE  OF  ALL 
COURSES  MEASURED 


Composite  of  All  Courses  Measured 


With 

Without 

vocational 

vocational 

agriculture 

agriculture 

Total 

Grade 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

Above  C 

183 

34.79 

138 

42.73 

321 

27.80 

C 

226 

42.96 

124 

38.39 

350 

41.23 

Below  C 

117 

22.25 

61 

18.88 

178 

20.97 

Totals 

526 

100.00 

323 

100.00 

849 

100.00 

= 5.8250 

Degrees  of  freedom  = 2 
Probability  <^,10 
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Courses  reported  by  members  of  the  two  study  groups  approximates  the  probability 
found  between  CEEB  scores  reported  by  members  of  the  two  groups.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  CEEB  scores  were  a fair  predictor  of  college  success  in  terms 
of  grades  received  in  coiomon  freshman  courses  at  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural 
College  by  the  Freshman  Class  of  1960-61. 

COMPARISON  OF  STUDY  GROUPS  IN  TERMS  OF  UNITS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  IN 
RELATION  TO  MEAN  FRESHMAN  GRADES 
AND  CEEB  KEAN  SCORES 

Group  With  No  Vocational  Agriculture  Units  vs.  Groups  With  Varying  Units  of 
Vocational  Agriculture 

Comparisons  in  terms  of  CEEB  scores  were  made  between  students  reporting 
no  vocational  agriculture  units  and  those  reporting  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  Also,  various  combinations  of  these 
units  were  studied  in  the  same  way.  All  comparisons  were  made  by  use  of  t 
values  determined  by  sum  of  squares  method  for  analysis  of  variance. 

Significant  differences  at  the<.01  level  of  confidence  were  found  between 
CEEB  mean  total  scores  for  students  reporting  no  vocational  agriculture  units 
and  those  reporting  two,  three  or  four  units  of  such  credit.  The  difference 
favoring  the  non-vocational  agriculture  students  is  shown  in  Tables  13,  14, 
and  15.  A significant  difference  at  theCOS  level  of  confidence  was  found 
between  CEEB  mean  total  scores  for  students  reporting  no  vocational  agriculture 
units  and  those  reporting  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  See 
Table  16.  The  difference  favored  the  non-vocational  agriculture  students. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  mean  freshman  college 
grades  of  students  reporting  no  units  and  students  reporting  one,  two,  or  four 
units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  A significant  difference  at  theCOl 
level  of  confidence  was  found  between  mean  freshman  college  grades  of  students 
reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting  three  units  of  vocational  agriculture 
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TABLE  13 


STUDENTS  REPORTING  FOUR  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
REPORTING  NO  SUCH  UNITS 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math, 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

4 

47 

73.06 

303 

382 

685 

0 

55 

74.78 

348 

399 

747 

Differences 

1.72 

45 

17 

62 

Calculated  t values 

1.092 

2.904 

1.020 

3.214 

Probability 

.30 

<.01 

.30 

<.01 
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TABLE  14 


STUDENTS  REPORTING  THREE  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
REPORTING  NO  SUCH  UNITS 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Nuinber 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math. 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

3 

19 

68.53 

292 

355 

647 

0 

( 

55 

74.78 

343 

399 

747 

Differences 

6.25 

56 

44 

100 

Calculated  t values 

2.894 

2.984 

2.880 

2.906 

Probability 

A 

• 

o 

<.01 

<.01 

<.01 

er|c 


TABLE  15 


STUDENTS  REPORTING  TWO  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
REPORTING  NO  SUCH  UNITS 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math. 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

2 

16 

70.69 

313 

381 

694 

0 

55 

74.78 

348 

399 

747 

Differences 

4.09 

35 

18 

53 

Calculated  t values 
Probability 


1.624 

<.20 


2.480 

<.02 


.721 

<.40 


2.622 

<.01 


1 
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TABLE  16 


STUDENTS  REPORTING  ONE  UNIT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
REPORTING  NO  SUCH  UNITS 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math. 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

1 

11 

72.91 

359 

341 

700 

0 

55 

74.78 

348 

399 

747 

Differences 

1.87 

11 

58 

47 

Calculated  t values 

.784 

.392 

2,381 

2.131 

Probability 

^.50 

.70 

.02 

LO 

o 

• 

V 

er|c 
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credit.  The  difference  favored  Lue  non-vocational  agriculture  group. 

Significant  differences  at  the<01  level  of  confidence  were  found  between 
the  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  of  students  reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting 
three  or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit  with  the  difference 
favoring  the  non-vocational  agriculture  students.  A significant  difference  at 
the<.02  level  of  confidence  was  found  between  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  of  stu- 
dents reporting  no  uni  s and  those  reporting  two  units  of  vocational  agriculture 
credit  with  the  difference  favoring  the  non-vocational  agriculture  students. 

No  significant  difference  in  CEEB  verbal  scores  was  found  to  exist  between 
students  reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting  one  unit  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture credit. 

A significant  difference  at  the<.01  level  of  confidence  was  found  between 
CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores  of  students  reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting 
three  units  of  vocational  agriculture  with  the  difference  favoring  the  non- 
vocational  agriculture  group.  A significant  difference  at  the<.02  level  of 
confidence  was  found  between  CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores  for  students  reporting 
no  units  and  those  reporting  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  credit  with  the 
difference  favoring  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group.  No  significant 
differences  were  found  between  CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores  for  students 
reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting  two  or  four  units  of  vocational  agri- 
culture credit. 

In  summary,  even  though  the  difference  between  CEEB  mean  total  scores  of 
the  students  reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting  one,  twc,  or  four  units  of 
vocational  agriculture  credit  was  significant,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  groups  in  terms  of  mean  freshman  grades  earned.  In 
short,  students  reporting  one,  two,  or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture 
seemingly  earned  higher  mean  freshman  grades  than  they  would  have  been  expected 
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to  earn  using  CEEB  mean  total  scores  as  a predictor  when  compared  with  students 
reporting  no  units  of  such  credit.  The  three-unit  vocational  agriculture  group 
when  compared  to  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  earned  practically  the 
same  mean  freshman  grades  when  CEEB  scores  were  held  constant. 

Group  With  One  Unit  of  Vocational  Agriculture  vs.  Group  With  Two  or  More  Units 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  CEEB  mean  total  scores  of 
students  who  reported  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  credit  and  those 
reporting  two,  three,  or  four  units  of  such  credit.  See  Tables  17,  18,  and  19. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  freshman  mean  college  grades  of 
students  who  reported  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  credit  and  those  who 
reported  two,  three,  or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores 
of  students  reporting  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  credit  and  those 
reporting  two,  three,  or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  Signifi- 
cant differences  at  theCOS  level  of  confidence  were  found  between  CEEB  mean 
verbal  scores  of  students  who  reported  one  unit  and  students  who  reported  three 
or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  No  significant  difference  was 
found  between  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  of  students  who  reported  one  unit  and 
those  who  reported  two  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit. 

Group  With  Two  Units  of  Vocational  Agriculture  vs.  Group  With  Three  or  Four  Units 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  either  CEEB  mean  verbal  or 
CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores  or  mean  freshman  college  grades  of  students 
reporting  two  units  and  those  reporting  three  and  four  units  of  vocational 
agriculture  credit.  See  Tables  20  and  21. 

A significant  difference  at  theC05  level  of  confidence  was  found  between 
CEEB  mean  total  scores  of  students  reporting  two  units  and  those  reporting 
three  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  The  difference  favored  the  two- 
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TABLE  17 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  ONE  AND 
FOUR  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math* 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

1 

11 

72.91 

359 

341 

700 

47 

73.06 

303 

382 

685 

Differences 

.15 

56 

41 

15 

Calculated  t values 

.126 

2.102 

1.707 

.391 

Probability 

<.90 

.05 

.10 

.60 

TABLE  18 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  ONE 
AND  THREE  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

^{ean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math, 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

1 

11 

72.91 

359 

341 

700 

3 

19 

68.53 

292 

355 

647 

Differences 

4.38 

67 

14 

53 

Calculated  t values 

1.5877 

2.337 

.607 

.783 

Probability 

<.20 

<.05 

<.60 

<.10 

\ er|c 
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TABLE  19 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  ONE 
AND  TWO  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math, 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

1 

11 

72.91 

359 

341 

700 

2 

16 

70.69 

313 

381 

694 

Differences 

2.22 

46 

40 

6 

Calculated  t values 

.728 

1.778 

1.317 

.403 

Probability 

<.50 

.10 

.20 

o 

V 
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TABLE  20 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  TWO 
AND  FOUR  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math, 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

2 

16 

70.69 

313 

381 

694 

4 

47 

73.06 

303 

382 

685 

Differences 

2.37 

10 

1 

9 

Calculated  t values 

.960 

.902 

.121 

.736 

Probability 

o 

• 

V 

o 

V 

<.90 

.50 

TABLE  21 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  TWO 
AND  THREE  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math, 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

2 

16 

70.69 

313 

381 

694 

3 

19 

68.53 

292 

355 

647 

Differences 

2.16 

21 

26 

47 

Calculated  t values 


.751  1.370  1.096  2.036 


Probability 


<.50 


.20  .30  .05 
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unit  group.  No  significant  difference  was  found  between  CEEB  mean  total  scores 
of  students  reporting  two  units  and  those  reporting  four  units  of  vocational 
agriculture  credit. 

Group  With  Three  Units  of  Vocational  Agriculture  vs.  Group  With  Four  Units  of 
Vocational  Agriculture 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  CEEB  mean  total,  mean  verbal, 
and  mean  mathematics  scores  of  students  reporting  three  units  and  those  report- 
ing four  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit.  See  Table  22.  A significant 
difference  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  was  found  between  mean  freshman 
college  grades  of  students  reporting  three  units  and  those  reporting  four  units 
of  vocational  agriculture  credit  with  the  difference  favoring  the  four-unit 
group  of  students. 

Summary 

Students  with  no  units  of  vocational  agriculture  high  school  credit  recorded 
significantly  higher,  at  the<^.01  level  of  confidence,  CEEB  mean  total  scores 
than  did  students  reporting  two,  three,  or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture. 
Students  with  no  units  also  recorded  significantly  higher,  at  the<05  level  of 
confidence,  CEEB  mean  total  scores  than  did  students  reporting  one  unit  of 
vocational  agriculture  credit. 

No  signific?*^t  differences  were  found  between  mean  freshman  grades  of 
students  reporting  no  units  and  those  reporting  one,  two,  or  four  units  of 
vocational  agriculture  credit.  Students  with  no  units  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture credit  recorded  significantly  higher,  at  the<.01  level  of  confidence, 
mean  freshman  grades  than  did  students  reporting  three  units  of  vocational 
agriculture  credit.  It  would  appear  that  students  reporting  varying  units  of 
vocational  agriculture  credit  did  as  well  in  terms  of  mean  freshman  college 
grades  as  did  those  reporting  no  vocational  agriculture  units  when  CEEB  total 
scores  were  held  constant.  In  fact,  the  vocational  agriculture  group  earned 
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TABLE  22 


A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  THREE 
AND  FOUR  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math. 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

3 

19 

68.53 

292 

355 

647 

4 

47 

73.06 

303 

382 

685 

Differences 

4.53 

9 

27 

38 

Calculated  t values 

2.157 

.542 

1.081 

1.476 

Probability 

LO 

O 

V 

.06 

.30 

A 

• 

O 
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somewhat  better  mean  freshman  grades  than  they  would  have  been  expected  to  earn 
by  using  CEEB  total  scores  as  the  predictor.  See  Table  23.  This  seemed  espe- 
cially true  of  the  students  reporting  one,  two,  or  four  units  of  vocational 
agriculture  credit  as  shown  in  Table  24.  Why  students  reporting  three  units  of 
vocational  agriculture  credit  behaved  differently  with  regard  to  grades  earned 
than  did  the  one,  two,  or  four  unit  group  cannot  be  explained  at  this  point. 

SUMMARY 

This  study  was  designed  to  compare  the  college  performance  of  students  who 
did  and  those  who  did  not  study  vocational  agriculture  in  Georgia  high  schools 
in  terms  of  grades  earned  during  the  freshman  year  of  study  at  Abraham  Baldwin 
Agricultural  College  during  the  1960-61  school  year.  The  study  population  was 
limited  to  these  students  who  had  graduated  from  Georgia  high  schools,  registered 
as  freshman  at  the  college  in  the  fall  of  I960,  and  completed  the  next  three 
consecutive  quarters  of  study  there.  Comparisons  were  made  in  terms  of  CEEB 
scores  and  mean  college  grades  earned. 

The  significance  of  differences  found  was  tested  by  use  of  chi-square  or  t 
values  according  to  whether  comparisons  were  made  in  terms  of  units  of  credit  or 
mean  grades  and  scores. 

The  following  observations  are  based  on  the  findings  reported: 

1.  Ninety-three  percent  of  all  freshman  male  students  enrolled  at  Abraham 
Baldwin  Agricultural  College  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  school  year,  1960-61, 
were  graduates  of  Georgia  high  schools. 

2.  More  than  three-fifths  of  all  freshman  male  members  of  this  class 
reported  some  high  school  vocational  agriculture  units  of  credit  for  matricula- 
tion purposes, 

3.  Almost  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  study  group  with  vocational 
agriculture  units  reported  as  many  as  four  units  each  of  such  credit. 
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TABLE  23 


A COMPARISON  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  STUDENTS 
REPORTING  VARYING  UNITS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT  IN  TERMS  OF  MEAN 
GRADES  EARNED  AND  CEEB  SCORES 


Units  of 

vocational  agriculture 

Number 

of 

students 

Mean 

grade 

Mean 

verbal 

score 

Mean 

math. 

score 

Total 

CEEB 

score 

4 

47 

73.06 

303 

382 

685 

3 

19 

68.53 

292 

355 

647 

2 

16 

70.69 

313 

381 

694 

1 

11 

72.91 

359 

341 

700 

0 

55 

74.78 

348 

399 

747 

Total 

148 

1 
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4.  Members  of  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  earned  higher  mean 
freshman  grades  than  did  the  members  of  the  vocational  agriculture  group,  but 
the  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

5.  The  members  of  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  recorded  higher 
CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  than  did  the  members  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
group.  This  difference  was  significant  at  the<.01  level  of  confidence. 

6.  The  members  of  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  recorded  higher 
CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores  than  did  the  members  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
group,  but  this  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

7.  Members  of  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  recorded  higher  CEEB 
mean  total  scores  than  did  the  members  of  the  vocational  agriculture  group. 

The  difference  was  significant  at  the<.02  level  of  confidence. 

8.  Differences  between  grades  earned  by  the  two  study  groups  were  not 
statistically  significant  in  freshman  courses  of  (1)  botany,  (2)  chemistry, 

(3)  English  102,  (4)  a composite  of  American  history,  economics,  and  zoology, 

(5)  all  agricultural  courses,  and  (6)  a composite  of  all  courses.  The  group 
reporting  the  better  grades  varied  from  course  to  course. 

9.  Differences  between  grades  earned  in  freshman  courses  of  (1)  English 
101,  (2)  a composite  of  English  101  and  102,  and  (3)  mathematics  by  members  of 
the  two  study  groups  were  statistically  significant  at  the^.Ol  level  and  favored 
the  non-vocational  agriculture  group. 

10,  When  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  was  compared  with  the  group 
reporting  three  units  of  vocational  agriculture  credit,  the  non-vocational 
agriculture  group  earned  higher  mean  freshman  grad^is  but  also  recorded  higher 
CEEB  mean  verbal  scores,  CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores,  and  CEEB  mean  total 
scores.  The  difference  in  each  instance  between  the  two  groups  was  statisti- 
cally significant  at  thfiC.Ol  level  of  confidence. 
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11.  When  the  non-vocational  agricultural  group  was  compared  with  the 
group  composed  of  students  reporting  two  or  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture, 
the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  recorded  higher  CEEB  mean  total  scores.  The 
difference  between  the  CEEB  mean  total  scores  of  the  two  groups  was  significant 
at  the^.Ol  level  of  confidence.  The  difference  between  the  mean  freshman  grades 
earned  by  these  two  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  statistically  significant. 

12.  When  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  was  compared  with  the  group 
composed  of  those  reporting  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  credit,  the 
members  of  the  non-vocational  agriculture  group  recorded  higher  CEEB  mean  total 
scores.  This  difference  was  statistically  significant  at  the^.05  level  of 
confidence.  There  was  no  significant  difference,  however,  between  the  mean 
freshman  grades  earned  by  the  members  of  these  two  groups. 

13.  When  students  with  one  unit  of  vocational  agriculture  were  compared 
with  those  reporting  two,  three,  or  four  units  of  such  credit,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  either  the  mean  freshman  grades  earned  or  the 
CEEB  mean  total  scores  recorded. 

14.  When  students  reporting  two  units  of  vocational  agriculture  were  com- 
pared with  students  reporting  three  or  four  units  of  such  credit,  there  uas  no 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  mean 
freshman  grades,  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores,  CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores,  or  CEEB 
mean  total  scores. 

15.  When  students  reporting  three  units  of  vocational  agriculture  were  com- 
pared with  students  reporting  four  units  of  vocational  agriculture,  the  four-unit 
group  earned  higher  mean  freshman  grades,  and  this  difference  was  significant  at 
theC05  level.  The  differences  between  these  groups  in  terms  of  CEEB  mean  verbal 
scores,  CEEB  mean  mathematics  scores,  and  CEEB  mean  total  scores  were  not  statis- 
tically significant.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  CEEB  mean  verbal  scores  of  these  two  groups  closely  approached  signif- 
icance with  a probability  of  .06. 
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each  other.  It  is  suggested  that  persons  using  any  of  these  materials 
will  want  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  other  publications  in  this 
series.  Following  is  a complete  listing  of  this  series; 

1.  Policy  and  Administrative  Decisions  in  Introducing 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture 
for  Off-Farm  Occupations 
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3.  Summary  of  Research  Findings  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural 
Occupations 

4.  Planning  and  Conducting  Cooperative  Occupational 
Experience  for  Off-Farm  Agriculture 

5.  Occupational  Guidance  for  Off-Farm  Agriculture 

6.  Horticulture  - Service  Occupations 
(Course  outline  and  twelve  modules) 

7.  Agricultural  Supply  - Sales  and  Service  Occupations 
(Course  outline  and  twelve  modules) 

8.  Agricultural  Machinery  - Service  Occupations 
(Course  outline  and  sixteen  modules) 

9.  Agricultural  Chemicals  Technology 
(Course  outline  and  nine  modules) 
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PREFACE 


Nesirly  every  handbook  concerning  agricultural  occupations 
suggests  that  the  student  seek  further  information  from  the  guidance 
counselor  and  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor.  Yet  there  has 
been  a dearth  of  infoimation  viritten  to  specifically  assist  edu- 
cational leaders  in  performing  this  guidance  function. 

This  publication  is  one  of  a series  developed  by  a national  task 
force  at  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  to  assist 
state  and  local  vocational  education  leaders  in  developing  programs 
to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  employment  and/or  advancement  in  oxf- 
farm  agricultural  occupations. 

The  project  had  its  origin  in  the  National  Research  Coordination 
Conferences  on  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations  sponsored  by  The 
National  Center  for  Advanced  Study  and  Research  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation and  the  Agricultural  Education  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  in  May  of  I963  and  January  of  1964.  These  conferences  were 
designed  to  assist  states  in  undertaking  studies  of  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations. 

Hundreds  of  occupations  requiring  a knowledge  of  agriculture 
were  identified  as  a direct  result  of  the  national  project.  A 
special  committee  v/as  assembled  at  The  Center  to  categorize  the  Job 
titles  into  logical  instructional  areas.  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  individuals:  Linwood  K.  Bailey,  Staff  Assistant  - 

Manpower,  PEA  Division,  ASCS,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Washington,  D.  C,;  R.  A.  Baker,  Auburn  University,  Alabama; 

Herbert  D.  Brum,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  William  E.  Drake,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

New  York;  James  W.  Hensel,  Center  Staff;  Norman  K.  Hoover,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Itaiversity;  Glenn  Z.  Stevens,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  Bill  W.  Stevenson,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Bnanuel 
Weinstein,  Occupational  Analyst,  Ancillary  Service  Section,  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Subsequent  association  of  several  of  the  committee  members  with 
other  national  committees  and  in  consultation  with  Neville  Hunsicker, 
Chief,  Agricultural  Education,  U.  S,  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. , resulted  in  the  major  instructional  area  categories  listed  in 
this  publication. 

Special  group  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Glenn  Z.  Stevens 
was  completed  at  Bsnnsylvania  State  University  to  match  major  agri- 
cultural occupations  identified  in  the  state  studies  with  the 
definitions  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  with  the 
structure  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

Dr.  Glenn  Z.  Stevens,  Professor,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
slty,  provided  the  leadership  and  assumed  the  major  role  for 
the  development  of  this  publication.  Credit  is  due  Mr.  Linwood 
K.  Bailey,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  assisted  in 
the  editorial  review  and  played  an  active  role  in  the  committee 
work  concerning  the  total  project.  Further  review  suggestions  were 
offered  by  Bnanuel  Weinstein,  Occupational  Analyst,  Division  of 
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Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Earl 
Webb,  Texas  A & M,  assisted  in  the  final  review  of  the  publication. 

It  is  hoped  that  "Occupational  Guidance  for  Off-Farm  Agricul- 
ture" will  provide  a basis  for  clustering  certain  agricultural  occu- 
pations vathin  instructional  area  categories.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  material  to  assign  specific  numbers  to  agricultural  occupations. 
We  feel  that  this  would  most  certainly  lead  teachers  into  a dead-end 
road.  Yet  there  is  a need  for  an  identification  of  certain  clusters 
in  relation  to  the  accepted  classification  systems. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  material  is  developmental  in 
nature  and  only  the  first  step  tovfard  identifying  the  role  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Although 
considerable  time  and  effort  have  been  expended  to  bring  the  work  to 
this  stage  of  development,  this  material  is  not  the  final  answer  in 
guidance  frr  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  share  his  suggestions  with  the 
Center  concerning  the  material  in  this  publication. 

James  W.  Hensel 
Specialist, 

Agricultural  Education 
The  Center  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  concept  that  agriculture  is  more  than  farming  is  recognized 
vathin  the  framework  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963.  Vo- 
cational and  technical  educators  and  others  are  striving  to  implement 
a revision  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  so  as  to  aid  persons 
whose  interests  are  in  off-farm  occupations  that  require  knowledge  and 
okills  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  occupations  have  been  termed 
"off-farm  occupations  requiring  agricultural  competencies." 

To  identify  educational  objectives  a commonality  of  terms  is 
necessary  as  a beginning.  VJhat  occupations  are  involved?  What 
definition  or  Job  content  is  given  to  an  occupational  title  in  one 
area  of  the  country?  Does  it  mean  the  same  in  other  areas?  What  does 
an  occupational  title  mean  to  a school  administrator  and  to  a school? 
What  occupations  require  agricultural  competencies,  and  how  much? 

What  are  the  occupational  opportunities?  Kliat  are  the  relationships 
of  occupational  titles  requiring  various  degrees  of  agricultural 
competencies  to  occupational  titles  used  in  other  classifications 
and  for  other  purposes? 

To  come  to  grips  with  these  questions,  vocational  educators 
have  taken  small  first  steps.  The  cooperative  research  project 
which  was  initiated  by  state  leaders  in  vocational  agriculture  in 
1964  is  considered  as  one  of  the  significant  steps. 
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Die  research  data  from  this  project  have  been  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes.  One  is  in  the  drafting  of  this  publication 
which  is  prepared  to  give  instructors  and  counselors  a guide  to 
the  off-farm  occupations  in  which  employers  state  present  or 
increasingly  prospective  employment  opportunities  and  in  which 
some  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  is 
desired. 

The  occupations  herein  are  stated  in  terns  of  titles  only.  They 
have  not  been  defined  nor  is  there  a specified  degree  of  agricultural 
competence  needed.  The  occupational  titles  in  this  publication  merely 
show  the  direction  in  which  educators  and  counselors  should  encourage 
curriculum  development  for  those  to  be  trained  and  occupational 
objectives  for  those  interested  in  employment  opportunities. 

A task  force  involving  persons  from  a representative  number  of 
states,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  met  at  The  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio  State  University  and 
later  in  Washington,  D,  C.  to  attempt  to  categorize  instructional 
areas  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  the  occupations  in 
off-farm  businesses  requiring  agricultural  competencies. 

It  has  been  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  a publication  such 
as  this  is  needed  vnich  will  give  teachers  of  agriculture  and  guidance 
personnel  a ready  reference  for  general  guidelines  concerning  off-farm 
occupations.  The  authors  recognize  that  this  is  only  the  first  small 
step  toward  a complete  classification  system  which  will  lend  the 
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off-farm  agricultural  occupations  real  visibility.  Further  work  is 
underway  which  vdll  carry  this  first  step  into  a more  detailed  pub- 
lication, vfhich  irill  introduce  specific  occupational  descriptions 
and  definitions  as  well  as  information  on  employment  opportunities, 
job  requirements,  educational  requirements  including  training,  and 
indicated  salary  ranges. 

!Ehe  preparation  of  guidelines  with  respect  to  off-farm  occupations 
in  no  way  excludes  agricultural  production  as  a learning  area.  Indeed, 
employers  contacted  in  the  research  project  expect  students  to  acquire 
much  of  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  through  course  subject 
instruction  under  "Agricultural  Production. " The  production  phase  is 
the  keystone  upon  which  all  other  agricultural  occupations  must  build. 
This  fact  is  recognized,  but  some  of  the  specific  vfork  concerning  the 
production  phase  of  agriculture  has  been  omitted  from  this  publication 
since  the  primary  focus  was  given  to  the  off-farm  occupations. 
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II 

' OCCUPATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  AREAS  IN  A(ffiICULTURE 


Occupations  in  vdiich  knowledge  and  skills  in  agriculture  are  required 
may  be  classified  into  major  instructional  areas.  They  axe  (l)  agricul- 
tural production,  (2)  agricultural  mechanics,  (3)  agricultureil  supplies, 
(4)  agricultural  products,  (5)  agricultural  resources,  (6)  forestry, 

(7)  ornamental  horticulture,  and  (8)  other  agriculture.  Groups  of  related 
courses  or  units  of  subject  matter  in  each  instructional  area  are  organ- 
ized for  teaching  that  will  help  students  to  develop  knowledge,  skills, 
insights,  and  attitudes  involved  in  preparing  to  enter  and  advance  in 
agricultural  occupations.  Learning  activities  include  classroom  instruc- 
tion, laboratory  practice,  and  experience  on  farms  or  in  agriculturally 
related  business  establishments.  The  FFA  and  associated  leadership 
training  activities  contribute  to  individual  student  development.  An 
agricultural  occupation  may  require  education  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  instructional  areas: 


Instructional  Area 

Agricultural  Production  - an  organization  of  subject 
matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  with  principles 
and  practices  in  the  production  of  livestock,  field  crops,  . 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fiber  and  other  crops,  on  commer- 
cial and  part-time  farms.  In  addd.tion  to  plant  science, 
animal  science,  farm  mechanics,  and  farm  business  manage- 
ment, instruction  specific  to  each  production  enterprise 
is  emphasized.  Knovdedge  and  skills  taught  involve  the 

economic  use  of  agricultural  land,  labor,  capital  and 

^1- 

management.  The  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  modern 


Examples  of 
job  titles 

Livestock 

Farmer 

Dairy 

Farmer 

Crop 

Ehrmer 

General 

Farmer 

Part-time 

Farmer 

Farm 

MShager 

Farm 

Equipment 

Operator 


farm  equipment  and  the  proper  harvesting  and  handling 
of  high  quality  products  are  important  for  beginning 


workers. 
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Instructional  Area 

^Icjatural  Mechanics  - gjj  organisation  of  subject 
matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  vdth  marketing 
and  service  of  agricultural  power  and  machinery  and 
related  equipment.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
students  to  study  and  gain  experience  in  assembly, 
adjustment,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  of  structures  and  conveniences. 

Students  learn  tool  processes  and  how  to  perform 
services. 

Agricultural  Supplies  - an  organization  of  subject 
matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  with  principles 
and  practices  involved  in  the  processing,  marketing,  and 
servicing  of  agricultural  supplies  such  as  agricultural 
chemicals,  livestock  feeds,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
supplies  including  small  equipment,  ttony  businesses 
are  organized  principally  to  provide  services  to  agri- 
cultural production. 

Agricultural  Eroducts  - an  organization  of  subject 
matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  with  principles 
and  operations  involved  in  the  preparation  of  agricul- 
tural products  for  sale.  Subject  matter  and  exper- 
iences are  organized  under  the  descriptive  titles  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  eggs;  dairy  products;  fruits  and 
vegetables;  cereal  grains;  and  non-food  products 
(wool,  cotton,  tobacco).  Learning  activities  are  pro- 
vided in  assembling,  sorting,  testing,  grading,  pro- 
cessing, storing,  and  marketing  of  each  agricultural 
product. 


O 


Examples  of 
job  titles 


Ag,  Mach, 

. Manager 
Ag.  Mach, 


Service 
Manager 
Ag,  Mach, 
Salesman 
Ag.  Mach. 

Bartsman 
Ag,  Mach, 
Set-up’ Man 
Ag.  Mach< 
Mechanic- 


Ag,  Supplies 
Manager 
Ag,  Supplies 
Salesman 
Ag,  Supplies 
Installation 
and  Service 
Man 

Ag.  Supplies 
Applicator 
Ag,  Supplies 
Equipment 
Operator 


Meat  Processing 
Imager 
Dairy  Products 
Tester 

Meat  and  Poultry 
Rroducts 
Salesman 
Poultry 
Processor 
Pruit  and 
Vegetable 
Inspector 
Grain  Elevator 
Operator 
Agriculture 
Commodity 
Grader 
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Instructional  Area 

Agricultural  Resources  - an  organization  of  subject 
natter  and  le6irning  activities  designed  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  study  principles  and  processes 
dealing  vdth  the  conservation  and  improvement  rf  re- 
sources such  as  forested  and  other  natureil  areas,  fish 
and  wildlife,  soil,  water  and  air,  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment, management,  and  operation  of  recreational 
facilities. 


i^camples  of 
job  titles 


Recreation 
Farm  Manager 
Soil 

Conservation 

Aid 

Wildlife 
Conservation 
Officer 
Fish  Hatchery 
Worker 
Ibxk 
Worker 


Forestry  - an  organization  of  subject  matter  and 
learning  activities  concerned  with  the  management  of 
trees  grown  as  p crop.  Other  aspects  of  forestry  are 
protection,  logging,  wood  utilization,  recreation  and 
special  products. 


Forester 
Forest  Ranger 
Forestry  Aid 
Log  Grader 
Saw  Mill 
Operator 
Christmas  Tree 
Grower 


Ornamental.  Horticulture  - an  organization  of 
subject  matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  with 
production,  sales  and  services  in  greenhouses,  nur- 
series, and  garden  centers,  and  with  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  turf  and  landscape  areas. 


Other  Agriculture  - an  organization  of  subject 
matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  with 
specialized  business  services,  education,  inspection, 
regulation  and  other  government  services  ordinarily 
not  included  in  the  first  seven  categories. 


Nursery  or 
Greenhouse 
Manager 
Florist 
Garden  Center 
Salesman 
Landscape  Aid 
Nursery  or 
Greenhouse 
Grower 

Greenskeeper 
Tree  Surgeon 

Vocational 

Agriculture 

Instructor 

County 

Agricultural 
Eictension 
Agent 
Farm  Loan 
Officer 
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in 

INSTRUCTION  AREAS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


The  following  outline  was  prepared  by  a committee  working  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  It  is  a list  of  areas  of  subject 
matter  content  (courses)  in  agriculture  taught  in  the  several  types 
of  school  organizations;  elementary,  secondary,  junior  and  camnun- 
ity  colleges,  vocational-technical  and  adult  programs.  Regional 
and  local  consideration  will  influence  the  course  content  and  the 
level  at  which  it  is  taught. 

In  developing  the  outline,  the  FFA  and  related  leadership 
training  and  supervised  occupational  e;q>erience  programs  were  consid- 
ered to  be  Important  instructional  media  and  highly  significant  inte- 
gral activities  that  aid  agricultural  education  in  making  contributions 
to  the  guidance  and  total  general  education  development  of  students. 


AGRICULTURE 

I.  Agricultural  Production 
A.  Animal  Science 

1.  Dairy  cattle,  livestock,  and  poultry 

a.  Dairy  cattle 

b.  Beef  cattle 

c.  Swine 

d.  Sheep 

e.  Poultry 

f.  Other 

2.  Nutrition 

3.  Genetics 

4.  Physiology 
Animal  Health 

6.  Production  management 

7.  Marketing 

8.  Other 
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B.  Plant  Science 

1.  Crops 

a.  Field  and  forage  crops 

b.  Tree  fruit  and  ni'+  ■'  tos 

c.  Small  fruit  crop 

d.  Vegetable  crops 

e.  Farm  forestry 

f.  0+her 

2.  Soils 

3.  Nutrition 

4.  Genetics 

5.  Physiology 

6.  Pest  control 

7.  Other 

C.  Agricultural  Mechanics  (farm) 

1.  Farm  power  and  machinery 

2.  Farm  structures  and  conveniences 

3.  Soil  and  water  management 

4.  Farm  electrificatf  n 

5.  Farm  construction  and  maintenance  . 

6.  Other 

D.  Farm  Business  Management 

1.  Farm  accounts 

2.  Perfc'.'ir!ance  records 

3.  Budgeting  and  analysis 

4.  Purchasing  and  marketing 

5.  Financial  and  legal  management 

6.  Farm  organizations 

7.  Governmental  programs 

8.  Other 

II.  Agricultural  Mechanics  (off-farm) 

(Sales  and  Service) 

A.  Agricultural  power  and  machinery 

B.  Agricultural  structures  and  conveniences 

C.  Soil  and  water  management 

D.  Agricultural  electrification 

E.  Agricultural  construction  and  maintenance 
P,  Other 
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Agricultural  Sx^plies 
(Processing,  marketing,  and  services) 

A.  Agricultural  chemicals 

B.  Livestock  feeds 

C.  Seeds 

D.  Fertilizer 

E.  Other 

Agricultural  Products 
(Processing,  marketing,  and  services) 

A.  Food  products 

1.  Meet,  fish,  poultry,  eggs 

2.  Dairy  products 

3.  Fruits  and  vegetables 

4.  Cereal  grains 

5.  Other  food  and  beverages 

B.  Non-food  agricultural  products 

1.  Cotton 

2.  Tobacco 

3.  Wool 

4.  other 

Agricultural  Hesources 

(Conservation,  recreational  utilization,  and  services) 

A.  Forested  and  other  natural  areas 

B.  Wildlife  - including  game  farms  and  hunting  areas 

C.  Fish  - including  fish  farms  and  hatcheries 

D.  Soil 

E.  Water 

F.  Air 

G.  Other 
Forestry 

(Production,  processing,  marketing,  and  services) 


A.  Forest  management 
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B 


Forest  protection 
Logging 

Wood  utilization 


C. 

D. 

E.  Recreation 

F.  Special  products 

G.  Other 

VII.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

(Production,  processing,  marketing,  and  services) 

A.  Arboriculture 

B.  Floriculture 

C.  Greenhouse  management 

D.  Nursery  management 

E.  Landscaping 

F.  Turf  management 

G.  Other 

VIII.  Other  Agriculture 

A.  Business  services 

B.  Education 

C.  Inspection  and  regulation 

D.  Other 


IV 
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CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEMS 

As  vocational  agriculture  teachers  find  a growing  emphasis  in 
their  curriculum  upon  preparing  young  persons  for  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations,  they  become  increasingly  aware  of  classification 
problems.  Information  often  is  requested  in  terms  of  an  established 
. and  coded  classification  system  and  a standard  terminology  often  is 

sought  as  teachers  of  agriculture  discuss  occupational  information 
with  school  counselors, 

Diis  publication  has  attempted  to  familiarize  the  reader  with 
the  two  most  widely  used  classification  systems;  The  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  and  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  If 
the  reader  wants  details  concerning  the  taxonomy  and  code  of  either 
system,  he  should  study  the  introductory  material  in  the  appropriate 
publication. 

The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

A major  resource  concerning  occupational  information  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  is  the  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles," 
Third  Edition,  Rrceau  of  Etaployment  Security,  U,  S,  Department  of 
Labor,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C,, 

1965. 

• The  Dictionary  serves  vocational  and  educational  guidance 

personnel  as  a basic  source  of  occupational  information  in  terms  of 
both  duties  performed  and  relationsh3"s  among  jobs.  Guidance 
personnel  consider  the  Dictionary  as  one  of  the  basic  tools  used 

I er|c 
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to  help  the  individual  evaluate  his  qualifications  and  potential  in 
the  selection  of  appropriate  educational  or  vocational  goals.  The 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  is  a two-volume  source  of  occu- 
pational information  in  the  broad  area  of  manpower  and  related  fields, 
provides  a current  inventory  of  jobs  in  the  American  economy,  and 
gives  an  extensive  analysis  and  description  of  what  each  involves 
and  what  personal  traits  are  needed  by  vforkers.  The  Dictionary  may 
be  found  in  libraries  and  in  the  offices  of  many  guidance  counselors. 
Vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  become  familiar  with  this 
reference. 

Volume  I of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  contains  the 
names  and  definitions  of  nearly  22,000  separate  occupations  in  the 
economy.  The  jobs  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  followed 
by  definitions  which  include  information  on  what  gets  done,  how  it 
gets  done,  and  why  it  gets  d'^ne. 

The  complete  job  definitions,  with  information  on  the  what, 
how,  and  why  of  the  job,  as  well  as  indications  of  the  knowledge  and 
abilities  required,  are  designed  to  give  a concise  and  concrete  occu- 
pational picture  which  also  vdll  convey  some  indication  of  the  level 
of  complexity  involved. 

Volume  II  complements  Volume  I by  serving  as  a method  of  group- 
ing jobs  having  the  same  basic  occupational,  industrial,  or  worker 
characteristics  to  help  the  user  discern  relationships  among  occu- 
pations, It  is  also  a standard  approach  to  classifying  abilities, 
vocational  experiences,  and  potentials  of  workers. 
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The  occupations  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  incorporated  into  a 
classification  structure  in  which  the  individual  occupations  are 
identified  by  six-digit  code  numbers,  ihroughout  the  occupational 
group  arrangement,  the  jobs  are  grouped  according  to  a combination  of 
work  field,  purpose,  material,  product,  subject  matter,  service , 
generic  terra,  and/or  industry,  as  reflected  in  the  first  three  digits 
of  the  code. 

The  last  three  digits  of  the  code  number  identify  specific  worker 
functions  associated  wth  each  job.  The  digits  refer  to  worker  functions 
as  they  relate  to  Data,  People,  and  Things,  with  the  lower  numbers 
generally  signifyir-g  the  higher  degrees  of  complexity.  Together,  the 
last  three  digits  of  each  code  number  express  the  total  level  of 
complexity  at  which  the  job  requires  the  worker  to  function. 

The  task  force  working  with  problems  of  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  requiring  agricultural  competencies  suggested  that  the 
titles  of  the  occupations  found  in  the  State  research  projects  be 
compared  to  the  extent  feasible  with  titles  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  (D.O.T. ).  The  listing  that  follows  reflects  this 
comparison  under  each  of  the  seven  major  instructional  areas.  In 
examining  and  using  the  comparative  titles  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  listings  are  titles  only.  The  occupational  titles  found  in 
the  State  studies  are  in  the  closest  proximity  to  similar  titles  in 
the  D.O.T.  Occupational  titles  in  the  area  of  Agricultural  Production 
have  been  included  in  appendix  A as  this  publication  is  primarily 
devoted  to  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 
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A logical  step  beyond  this  publication  would  be  to  develop 
definitions  of  the  occupations  stemming  from  the  State  studies. 

These  or  may  not  conform  to  the  current  D.O.T.  definitions.  The 
objective  of  the  definition  development  project  would  be  to  determine 
;diich  do  conform.  For  those  that  do  not,  the  Department  of  Labor 
could  be  advised  and  a request  made  for  inclusion  in  the  next  D.O.T, 
revision. 


To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  following  pages  of  occu- 
pational titles,  it  is  suggest  that  the  reader: 

(1)  Determine  the  appropriate  major  area  heading,  i.e.  Agri- 
cultural Supplies,  Agricultural  Mechanics,  Ornamental 
Horticulture,  etc. 

(2)  Locate  the  job  title  in  question  by  checking  the  left  hand 
column  entitled:  "Occupational  Titles  Found  in  Many  of  the 
State  Studies."  The  partial  listing  of  titles  in  this 
column  should  be  familiar  to  most  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture, 

(3)  Move  directly  across  the  page  to  the  right  b»pd  column 
entitled;  "Dictionary  of  Occvpational  Titles,  Third 
Edition,  1965."  This  column  listing  identifies  the 
corresponding  title  which  can  be  found  in  the  Dictionary, 

(4)  Using  Volumn  I of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
Third  Edition,  1965,  locate  the  complete  definition  of  the 
job.  The  titles  in  Volumn  I are  listed  in  alphabetical 
order, 

(5)  Use  the  code  nuirber  of  the  job  and  Volume  II  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  if  you  wish  to  deter- 
mine the  grouping  of  jobs  having  the  same  basic  occupa- 
tional, industrial,  or  worker  characteristics. 
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Occupational  Titles  in  the  Area  of 
AGEICUIiTURAL  SUPPLIES 


Occupational  Titles  Pound 
in  Many  of  the  State  Studies 

Ag.  Supplies  Manager 

Ag,  Supplies  Production  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Sales  Manager 
Ag.  Supplies  Service  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Office  Manager 

Ag.  Supplies  Research  and 
Development  Director 

Ag.  Supplies  Fieldman 

Ag.  Supplies  Bookkeeper 

Ag.  Supplies  Product 
Salesman 

Ag.  Supplies  Service 
Mechanic 

Ag.  Supplies  Applicator 

Ag.  Supplies  Equipment 
Operator  (Peed) 

Ag.  Supplies  Warehouseman 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  I965 

Manager,  Store  (ret.  tr, ) I85.I86 

Manager,  Production  (any  ind.) 

185.168 

Manager,  Sales  (any  ind.)  I85.168 
Manager,  Service  (ret.  tr.;  whole. 

tr.)  187.168 

Manager,  Office  (ret,  tr.)  185.I68 

Manager,  Product  Development  (any 
ind.)  189.  U8 

Chemist,  Agricultural  (profess.  & 
kin.)  (^2.081 

Fieldman  (any  ind.)  l30.U8 

Bookkeeper  (clerical)  I 210.388 

Salesman,  Farm  and  Garden 
Supplies  (whole,  tr.)  277.358 

Maintenance  Mechanic  (any  ind.) 

II  638.281 

Sprayer  (agric.)  424,883 
Feed  Mixer  (grain  & feed  mill.) 

520.885 

Laborer,  Stores  (any  ind.) 

922.887 
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Occupational  Titles  In  the  Area  of 
AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 


Occupational  Titles  Pound 
In  Many  of  the  State  Studies 

Ag.  Machinery  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Service  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Parts  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Sales  Manager 

Ag.  Machinery  Office  Manager 
Agricultural  Engineer 

Ag.  Machinery  Fieldman 
Ag.  Machinery  Bookkeeper 
Ag.  Machinery  Salesman 

Ag.  Jfechlnery  Mechanic 

Ag.  Machinery  Mechanic's  Helper 

Ag.  Machinery  Field  Mechanic 

Ag.  Machinery  Welder 
Ag.  Machinery  Parts  Man 

Ag.  Machinery  Set-up  Man 

Ag.  Machinery  Warehouseman 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  196$ 


Manager,  Store  (ret.  tr.)  I85.168 

Manager,  Service  Department  (whole, 
tr.)  187.168 

Manager,  Parts  (ret.  tr.;  whole, 
tr.)  185.168 

Manager,  Sales  (ret.  tr.;  whole, 
tr.)  185.168 

Manager,  Office  (any  ind. ) 169.168 

Agricultural  Engineer  (profess.  & 
kin.)  013.081 

Fieldman  (any  ind,)  18O.II8 

Bookkeeper  (clerical)  I 210. 388 

Salesman,  Tractor  and  Farm  Imple- 
ments (ret.  tr.;  vbole.  tr. ) 

277.358 

Farm-Equipment  Mechanic  (agric.) 

I 624.281 

Farm-Equipment  Mechanic  (agric.) 

n 624.381 

Farm-Equipment  Mechanic  (agric.) 

II  624.381 

Welder,  Repair  (welding)  812.884 

Salesperson,  Parts  (ret.  tr. ; whole, 
tr.)  285.358 

Farm- Machinery  Set-up  Man  (whole, 
tr.)  624.581 

Laborer,  Stores  (any  ind.)  922.887 
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Occupational  Titles  in  the  Area  of 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Occupational  Titles  Found  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

in  Many  of  the  State  Studies  Third  Edition,  19^3 

Meat,  Poultry,  Eggs 


Meat  Proceasing  Plant  Manager 

Poultry  Products  Processing 
Plant  Manager 

Meat  and  Poultry  Products 
Sales  Manager 

Meat  and  Poultry  Products 
Department  Manager 

Veterinarian,  Meat  Quality 

Meat  Grader 

Poultry  C jder 

Meat  Processor 

Poultry  Processor 

Egg  Candler 
Meat  Plant  Worker 

Meat  and  Poultry 
Products  Salesman 

Livestock  Bxqrer 
Poultry  Buyer 


Production  Superintendent  (any 
ind.)  183.118 

Production  Superintendent  (any 

ind.)  183.118 

Manager,  Sales  (any  ind.)  163,118 


General  Foremen  (any  ind.) 

183.168 

Veterinarian,  Meat  Inspector  (gov. 
ser, ) 168.284 

Grader,  Meat  (slaug^.  & meat  pack. ) 

525.387 

Grader,  Dressed  Poultry  (slau^.  & 
meat  pack.)  529.68? 

Butcher,  All  around  (slaugh.  & 
meat  pack.)  529.68? 

Poultry  Dresser  (agric, ; slaugh. 

& meat  pack. ) 525.88? 

Egg  Candler  (any  ind.)  529.86? 

Laborer  (slaugh.  & meat  pack. ) 

529.88? 

Salesman,  Foodstuffs  (whole,  tr.) 

292.358 

Buyer,  Livestock  (slaugh.  & meat 

pack.)  162.158 

Buyer,  Poultry  (whole,  tr. ) 

162.158 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupational  Titles  Found  Dictionary  of  Oc^pational  Titles 

in  Many  of  the  State  Studies  Third  Editionj^  1965 

Dairy  Products 


Dairy  Products  Processing 
Plant  Manager 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Pro- 
duction Manager 

Dairy  Products  Sales 
Manager 

Dairy  Store  Manager 

Dairy  Products  Plant 
Fieldjnan 

Dairy  Products  Laboratory 
Technician 

Dairy  Products  Qaality 
Control  Technician 

Dairy  Products  Plant 
Office  Manager 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Bookkeeper 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Process- 
ing Supervisor 

Dairy  Products  Plant 
Processor 

Dairy  Products  Plant  Worker 

M 

Dairy  Products  Salesman 


Dairy  Products  Driver  Salesman 
Dairy  Products  Plant  Mechanic 
Dairy  Products  Plant  Routeman 


Production  Superintendent  (any 

ind.)  183.118 

General  Foreman  (any  ind.)  I 

183.168 

Manager,  Sales  (any  ind.)  I63.II8 

Manager,  Store  (ret.  tr.)  I 185.I68 
Field  Contact  Man  (dairy  prod.) 

162.158 

Dairy  Technologist  (profess.  & 
kin.)  040.l8l 

Dairy  Tester  (agric.)  469.381 
Manager,  Office  (any  ind.) 

169.168 

Bookkeeper  (clerical)  I 210.388 

General  Foreman  (any  ind.) 

, 183.168 

Dairy  Processing  Eouipment 
Operator  (dairy  prod.)  529*782 

Dairy  Helper  (dairy  prod.)  529*886 

Salesman,  Foodstuffs  (whole,  tr. ) 

262.358 

Salesman,  Driver  (any  ind.)  292.358 
Maintenance  Man  (any  ind.)  899-381 
Milk  Driver  (dairy)  905*883 


AGRICUL'flML  ERODUCTS-Continued 


Occupational  Titles  Found  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

in  Many  of  the  State  Studies  Third  Edition,  I963 

Fruit,  Vegetables 


Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market  Manager 

Wholesaler  (whole.  Tr.)  185,168 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Process- 
ing Plant  Manager 

Manager,  Food  Processing  Plant 
(can.  ficpreser.)  I85.168 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Sales 
Manager 

Manager,  Sales  (any  ind, ) 

163.118 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Product  Manager 

Superintendent  (agric,;  can.  & 
preser.)  l80,l68 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Field  Kan 

Field  Man  (any  ind.)  l80,U8 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Office 
Manager 

Manager,  Office  (any  ind.)  169.I68 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Salesman 

Salesman,  Foodstuffs  (whole,  tr.) 

262.358 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Process- 
ing Plant  Foreman 

Superintendent  (agric,;  can.  & 
preser.)  l80,l68 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Process- 
ing Worker 

Production  Helper  (food  prep., 

529.886 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market 
Worker 

Classified  by  specific  duty 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buyer 

Buyer,  Agricultural  Produce  (whole, 

tr.)  162.158 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspector 
or  Grader 

Grader  Man  (agric.)  521,885 

AGRICULTURAL  FROSUCTS— Continued 


Occupational  Titles  Found  Dictionai'y  of  Occupational  Titles 

in  Ifeny  of  the  State  Studies  Third  Edition » 196^ 


Cereal  Grains 


Grain  Elevator  Manager 

Grain  Elevator  Sales  Manager 
Grain  Buyer 

Seed  Analyst 

Grain  Elevator  Office  Manager 

Grain  Salesman 

Grain  Elevator  Processing 
Supervisor 

Grain  Elevator  Man 

Grain  Elevator  Mill 
Operator 

Grain  Elevator  Processing 
V/orker 

Grain  Dryer  and  Cleaner 
Ginner 

Grain  Elevator  & Mill 
Maintenance  Man 


Superintendent,  Grain  Elevator 
(grain  & feed  ^11.)  529.138 

Manager,  Sales  (any  ind.)  I63.II8 

Buyer,  Grain  (whole,  tr.)  I 

162.168 

Seed  Analyst  (profess.  & kin.) 

040.381 

Manager,  Office  (einy  ind.) 

169.168 

Salesman,  Grain  & Feed  Products 
(whole,  tr.)  262.358 

Miller,  Foreman  (grain  & feed 
mill,  ) 521.130 

Graxu  Elevator  Man  (grain  & 
feed  mill.)  921.883 

Miller,  Foreman  (grain  & feed 

mill.)  521.138 

Grinder  Operator  (grain  8e  feed 
mill.)  521.782 

Grain  - Dryer  Operator  (grain  & 
feed  mill.  ) 523*885 

Dinner  (agric.)  461.885 

Millwright  (any  ind.)  638. 28l 
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Occupational  Titles  in  the  Area  of 
AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Occupational  Titles  Found 
in  l&ny  of  the  State  Studies 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  I965 

Recreation  Farm  Manager 

Manager,  Recreation  Establishment 
(amuse,  & rec, ) 187.168 

Code  Ranch  Manager 

Manager,  Lodging  Facilities  (hotel 
& res.)  320,127 

Soil  Conservationist 

Soil  Conservationist  (profess,  & 
kin,)  040,l8l 

Soil  Scientist 

Soil  Scientist  (profess,  &kin, ) 

oho, 181 

Soil  Conservation  Technician 

Soil  Conservationist  (profess,  & 
kin,)  040,l8l 

Soil  Conservation  Aid 

Soil  Conservationist  Aid  (profess, 
& kin, ) 040,l8l 

Park  Naturalist 

Park  Naturalist  (gov,  ser,)  099*228 

Zoo  Keeper 

Animal  Keeper,  Head  (amuse,  rec,) 

356,138 

Aviary  Manager 

Animal  Keeper,  Head  (amuse,  & rec,) 

356,138 

Gamekeeper 

Gamekeeper  (hunt,  & trap,)  48l,l8l 

Huntsman 

Huntsman  (amuse,  & rec,)  187,168 

Wildlife  Conservation  Officer 

Fish  and  Game  Warden  (gov,  ser,) 

379.168 

Government  Trapper 

Predatory  Animal  Hunter  (hunt,  & 
trap, ) 451,781 

Park  Worker 

Park  Worker  (gov,  ser,)  407,887 

Game  Farm  Worker 

Game  Farm  Helper  (hunt,  & trap, ) 
419,884 

Animal  Keeper 

Animal  Keeper  (amuse,  & rec,) 

356,874 

2h 

Occupational  Titles  in  the  Area  of 
FORESTRY 


Occupational  Titles  Pound 
in  Many  of  the  State  Studies 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  1965 

>0 

Forestry  Manager 

Forester  (profess,  &kin.)  040,08l 

Forest  Warden 

Chief  Warden  (gov,  ser,)  l88,l68 

Forest  Cruiser 

Chief  Cruiser  (forestry)  449,168 

Field  Man 

Field  Man  (forestry)  162,158 

Forester  Aid 

Forester  Aid  (gov,  ser, ) 441,384 

Buyer 

Logging  Contractor  (logging)  l83,l68 

Foreman,  Saw  I'Qll 

Foreman  (wood  working)  669,137 

Log  Grader 

Log  Grader  (logging)  941,387 

Log  Scaler 

Log  Seeder  (logging)  941.488 

Logging  Operations  Inspector 

Logging  Operations  Inspector 
(forestry)  449.287 

Timber  Marker 

Timber  Itoker  (logging)  940.348 

Bough  Cutter 

Bough  Cutter  (forestry)  442,887 

Christmas  Tree  Cutter 

Christmas  Tree  Cutter  (agric.)  4o6.887 

Greens  Kcker 

Greens  Picker  (forestry)  442,887 

Logger 

Logger,  All  around  (logging)  940,884 

Savr  Mill  equipment  operator 

Gang  Sawyer  (sawmill)  667,782 

Timber  Cutter 

Faller  (logging)  940.884 

Seed  Cone  K.cker 

Seed  Cone  Picker  (forestry)  449,887 

Sprayer 

Sprayer  (forestry)  ¥n.887 

Tree  climber 

Tree  climber  (forestry)  449.884 

Gum  Gatherer 

Sap  Collector  (agric)  442,887 
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Occupational  Titles  in  the  Area  of 
ORHAMEMAL  HORTICULTURE 


Occupational  Titles  Found 
In  Many  of  the  State  Studies 

Nursery  Manager 
Greenhouse  Manager 

Garden  Center  Manager 

Florist 

Bark  Superintendent 
Tree  Service  Manager 

Landscape  Architect 

Highway  Landscape  Architect 

Golf  Course  Superintendent 

Landscape  Consultant 
Landscape  Aid 

Floral  Designer 

Ornamental  Horticulture 
Bookkeeper 

Nursery  Salesman 

Garden  Center  Salesman 

Nursery  Grower 

Greenhouse  Grower 

Nursery  Shipping  Clerk 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  1965 

Kur  s er yman  ( agr i c , ) 4o6 , l68 


Manager,  Store  (ret,  tr.)  I l85»l68 
Manager,  Retail  Floral  (ret,  tr,) 

185,168 

Park  Foreman  (gov,  ser,(  407,134 

Manager,  Service  Department  (whole, 
tr,)  187,108 

Landscape  Architect  (profess,  & 

kin,)  019,081 

Superintendent,  Greens  (amuse,  & 
rec,)  407.138 

Landscape  Gardener  (agric,) 

407.181 

Floral  Designer  (ret.  tr.)  l42.08l 
Bookkeeper  (clerical)  210,388 


Salesman,  Horticulture  and  Nursery 
Products  (whole,  tr.)  260, — 

Sales  Person,  Flowers  (ret.  tr.) 

260.458 

Nurseryman  (agric.)  4o6,l68 


Shipping  Clerk  (clerical)  II 

222.578 


OWIWffiNTAL  HORTICULTUEE— Continued 


Occupational  Titles  Found 
in  Many  of  the  State  Studies 

Nursery  Worker 

Greenhouse  Worker 
Garden  Center  Worker 

Garden  Center  Mechanic 

Greenskeeper 

Groundskeeper 

Tree  Surgeon 

Tree  Eruner 
Tree  Eruner  Helper 

Tree  Sprayer 


Dictiomiry  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition.  1965 

Nursery  Worker  (agric.)  4o6,887 

Maintenance  Mechanic  (any  ind.) 

II  638.281 

Greenskeeper  (any  ind.)  407.137 

Groundskeeper  (any  ind.)  407.884 

Tree  Surgeon  (agric.  ) 407. 18I 

Tree  Eruner  (agric. ) 4o4,884 
Qroundman  (agric.  8s  hort.  ser.) 
951.884 

Sprayer  (agric.)  424.883 


Occupational  Titles  in  the  Area  of 
OTHER  AGRICULTURE 
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Occupational  Titles  Pound 
in  Many  of  the  State  Studies 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  196^  


Business  Services 


Agricultural  Consultant,  Bank 
Farm  Appraiser 


Farm  Loan  Officer 
Farm  Placement  Officer 

Farm  Organization  Fleldman 

Breed  Association  Fieldman 


Credit  Reporter  (bus.  ser.)  249.368 

Appraiser,  Real  Estate  (real 
estate)  191.28? 

Loan  Officer  (banking)  186.288 

Personnel  Recruiter  (profess.  & 
kin.)  166.268 

Membership  Solicitor  (bus.  ser.) 

293.358 


Representative  (bus.  ser.)  293.358 
Education 


Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor  Teacher,  Secondary  School  (educ. ) 

091.228 


County  Agent 
Agriculture  Professor 


County  - Agricultural  Agent  (gov. 
ser.)  096.128 

Faculty  Member,  College  or  Uni- 
versity (educ.)  090.228 


Vocational- Technical  Instructor  Teacher,  Technical  Education 

(educ.)  090.228 


Agricultursd  Journalist 
Market  News  Analyst 


Reporter  (print.  & pub.)  132.268 

Nev/s  Analyst,  Broadcast  (radio  & 
t.v.  broad.)  131. 068 


Inspection,  Regulation  Other  Government 


ASCS  Compliance  Supervisor 
ASCS  Field  Reporter 
Agriculture  Commodity  Grader 


Investigator  (gov,  ser, ) I68,l68 

Farm  Checker  (gov.  ser.)  249.368 

Agriculture  Commodity  Grader  (gov, 
ser.)  168,287 


er|c 
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OTHER  AGRICULTURE— Continued 


Agricultural  Produce  Inspector 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Inspector 

Brand  Inspector 
Apiary  Inspector 
Livestock  Inspector 


Food  and  Drug  Inspector  (gov. 
ser.)  168.287 

Quality  Assurance  Representative 

(gov.  ser.)  168.287 

Brand  Inspector  (gov.  ser.)  413.687 

Apiary  Inspector  (gov. ser.)  168.287 

Veterinary  Livestock  Inspector 
(gov.  ser.)  073.161 


THE  STAMDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


A classification  system  which  was  designed  for  a different  pur- 
pose  tha-  the  Dietlohery  of  Occupetlonal  TiUee  le  the  Steoderd  Indus- 
trial  Classification  system  (SIC) . This  system  was  prepared  by  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Standard  Industrial  Classification  and  was 
pubUshed  in  1957  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Bxecutive  Office  of 
the  President. 

The  Standard  Industrial  Classification  was  developed  for  use  in  the 
classification  of  establishments  by  type  of  economic  activity  in  which 
engaged,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  collecting,  tabulation, 
presentation,  and  analysis  of  data  relating  to  the  establishments. 

The  classification  is  arranged  in  major  groups  (identified  by 
three  digit  numbers)  and  industry  number  (a  four  digit  number). 

The  SIC  arrangement  which  has  been  developed  for  this  publication 
may  be  used  as  a reference  for  classification.  It  is  compatible  with 
the  on-going  systems  of  classifications  now  in  popular  use  by  leaders 
in  guidance  and  Uy  personnel  in  business  and  industry. 

The  arrangement  developed  for  this  publication  is  according  to  the 
seven  major  Instructional  areas  of  agricultural  subject  matter.  Facul- 
ty and  facilities  requirements  are  specific  to  each  area.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  occupations  that  are  not  as  readily  classified  by 
subject  matter.  They  are  added  according  to  the  instructional  area 

they  serve  or  as  other. 

The  inclusion  and  arrangement  of  the  SIC  for  this  publication  is 
primarily  for  information  and  convenience  of  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors.  It  provides,  in  effect,  an  "umbrella"  activity  classifi- 
cation under  which  all  instructional  areas  and  occupational  titles  may 
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be  grouped.  If  educators  are  requested  to  program  or  report  under  an 
activity  or  establishment  classification  system,  this  information  may 
be  helpful.  If  reporting  should  be  required  for  any  purpose  under  SIC, 
this  arrangement  would  be  of  direct  assistance. 

In  connection  with  the  currently  increasing  use  of  data  processing 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  educational  information  may  be  gathered 
on  the  basis  of  codes  used  in  both  or  either  of  the  DOT  and  SIC  classi- 
fications, If  this  develops,  the  SIC  as  arranged  in  this  publication 
may  be  useful. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  AREAS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHIrtCAL  EDIKATION 
IN  AGRICULTURE  WITH  GROUP  AND  INDUSTRY  NUMBERS  FROM  THE 
STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION  ^ANUAL 

1.  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION 


Commercial  Farms 

Group 

Industry 

Oil 

FIELD  CROP  FARMS 

0112 

Cotton  farms 

0113 

Cash  grain  farms 

0119 

Field  crop  fsirms  (NEC)* 

012 

FRUIT,  TREE  NUT,  AND  VEGETABLE  FARMS 

0122 

Fruit  and  tree  nut  farms 

0123 

Vegetable  farms 

013 

LIVESTOCK  FARMS 

0132 

Dairy  farms 

0133 

Poultry  farms  (pheasants,  quail,  etc.) 

0139 

Livestock  farms  (NEC) 

014 

GENEAL  FARMS 

0142 

General  farms  --  primarily  crops 

0143 

General  farms  --  primarily  livestock 

019 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMERCIAL  FARMS 

0192 

Horticultural  specialties  (mushrooms,  etc.) 

0193 

Animal  spcialties  (fur  farms,  worms,  etc.) 

0199 

Commerical  fairms  (NEC) 

Non-commercial  Farms 

021 

NON-COMMERCIAL  FARMS 

0212 

Part-time  farms 

0213 

Residential  farms 

0214 

Institutional  farms 

c.  Production  Facilities 


071  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES,  EXCEPT  AITOAL 

HUSBANDRY  AI®  HORTICULTURAL  SERVICES 


0714 

Corn  shelling,  hay  baling,  and  threshing 

0715 

Contract  sorting,  grading,  packing, 
shipping  fruits  and  vegetables  for  grower 

0719 

Agricultural  services  (NEC) 

072 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  SERVICES 

0722 

Offices  of  veterinarians  and  animal 
hospitals 

0723 

Poultry  hatcheries 

0729 

Animal  husbandry  services  (NEC) 

179 

IvUSCELLANUOUS  SPECIAL  TRAL„  CONTRACTORS 

1799 

Special  trade  contractors  (NEC) 

497 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

4971 

Irrigation  system  opera Mon 

*NEC  not  elsewhere  classified 
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2,  AGRICULTURAL  MACHIHERY 


Group  Industry 


352 

508 

525 


3522 

5083 

5252 


FARM  MACHINERY  'AND.  BQUirMEKT 
Farm  machinery  and  equipment  (mahufactoring) 
MACHIHERY,  EQUUMEMT,  AND  SUPPLIES 
Farm  machinery  (wholesale.) 

HARDWARE  AND  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Farm  equipment  dealers  (retail) 


3.  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 


a.  Feed,  Seed,  and  Fertilizer 


h. 


4. 


204 

2042 

GRAIN  Mill.  HODUCTS 

Prepared  feeds  for  animals  and  fowls 

209 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PREPARATION  & KINDRED 
PRODUCTS 

2091 

Cottonseed  oil  mills 

596 

2092 

Soybean  oil  mills 

5962 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SUPPLY  STORES 

Hay,  grain  and  feed  stores 

5969 

Farm  and  garden  supply  stores  (NEC) 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

28? 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

2871 

Fertilizers  (manufacturing) 

2872 

Fertilizers  (mixing  only) 

2879 

Agricultural  chemicals  (NEC) 

502 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

5029 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  (NEC) 

Equipment 

525 

HARDWARE  AND  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

5251 

Hardware  stores 

539 

MISCELLANEOUS  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  STORES 

5399 

General  stores  (includes  farm  supplies) 

[CULTURE  PRODUCTS 

Meat  Products 

201 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

2011  . 

Meat  packing  plants 

2015 

Poultry  & small  game  dressing,  packing, 
whole. 
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Group  Industry 


504 

542 

549 


GROCERIES  AHD  RELATED  HRODUCTS  (wholesale) 
5044  Poultry  and  poultry  products 

5047  Meats  and  meat  products 

MEAT  AND  FISH  (Sea  Food)  MARKETS  (retail) 
5421  Meat  and  fish  (sea  food)  markets 

laSCELLAHEOUS  FOOD  STORIS  (retail) 

5499  Egg  and  poultry  dealers 


h.  Dairy  Products 


202 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

2021 

Creamery  butter 

2022 

Natural  cheese 

2023 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

2024 

Ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts 

2026 

Fluid  milk 

504 

GROCERIES  AHD  RELATED  PRODUCTS  (wholesale) 

5043 

Dairy  products 

545 

DAIRY  BRODUCTS  STORES  (retail) 

5451 

Dairy  products  stores 

c.  Fruits 

and  Vegetables 

203 

CANNING  AND  PRESERVING  FRUITS  VEGETABLES 

2033 

Canned  fruits,  vegetables,  preserves,  jams, 

2034 

jellies 

Dehydrated  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 

2035 

Pickling  fruits  and  vegetables 

2037 

Frozen  fruits  emd  vegetables 

504 

GROCERIES  AHD  PilAIED  PRODUCTS  (wholesale) 

5048 

IVesh  fruits  and  vegetables 

543 

FRUIT  STORES  AHD  VEGETABLE  MARKETS  (retail) 

5431 

Fruit  stores  and  vegetable  markets 

d.  Grain 

204 

GRAIN  MILL  HIODUCTS 

2041 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products 

2043 

Cereal  preparations 

2044 

Rice  milling 

206 

SUGAR 

2061 

Cane  sugar,  except  refining  only 

2063 

Beet  sugar 

504 

GROCERIES  AHD  RELATED  IRODUCTS  (wholesale) 

5049 

Groceries  and  related  products  (NEC) 
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e.  Marketing  facilities 


Group 

Industry 

422 

PUBLIC  WAREHOUSING 

4221 

Farm  products  warehousing  and  storage 

4223 

Food  lockers,  vdth  or  without  preparation 
facilities 

473 

STOCKYARDS 

4731 

Stockyards 

505 

FARM  PRODUCTS  - RAW  MATERIALS 

5051 

Farm  products  - raw  materials  (livestock, 
wool,  grain,  cotton,  leaf  tobacco) 

539 

MISCELLANEOUS  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  STORES 

5399 

General  stores  (includes  farm  supplies) 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 

074 

HUNTING  AND  TRAPHNG  AND  GAME  PROPAGATION 

0741 

Hunting  and  trapping  and  game  pronagation 

703 

TRAILER  PARKS  AND  CAMPS 

794 

7032 

Sporting  and  recreational  camps 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMUSEMENTS  AND  RECREATION 
SERVICES 

7942 

Public  golf  courses 

7947 

Golf  clubs  and  country  clubs 

7948 

Racing  stables 

7949 

Mding  academies  and  stables 

098 

FISHERY  SERVICES 

0989 

Fishery  services 

FORESTRY 

081 

TIMBER  TRACTS 

0811 

Timber  tracts,  including  Christmas  tree 
farms 

082 

FORKT  NURSERIES,  TREE  SEED  GATHERING, 
AND  EXTRACTING 

0822 

Forest  nurseries 

084 

0823 

Tree  seed  gathering  and  extracting 

GATHERING  OF  GUMS  AND  BARKS 

0842 

Gathering  of  gums  and  barks 

085 

FORESTRY  SERVICES 

0851 

Forestry  services 

7.  ORNAMEBTAL  HORTICULTURE 


a.  Nurseries,  Greenhouses 


019 

596 


MISCELLANEOUS  COMMERCIAL  FARMS 
0192  horticultural  spec:;  r',ities 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SUPH.Y  STORES 
5969  Farm  and  garden  supply  stores  (NEC) 


b.  Landscaping)  Turf 


Group  Industry 
073 

0731 

c.  Floriculture 

599 

5992 

8.  OTHER  AGRICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL  SERVICES 
Horticultural  services 


RETAIL  STORES  (NEC) 
Florists 


Business 

Services 

613 

6131 

739 

7391 

7392 

7399 

861 

86U 

862 

8621 

b.  Education 


AGRICULTURAL  r-REDIT  INSTITUTIONS 
Agricultural  credit  institutions 
BUSINESS  SERVICES  (NEC) 

Research,  development  and  testing 
laboratories 

Business  and  management  consulting  services 
Business  services  (NEC) 

BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
Business  associations 
EROFESSIOHAL  MEMBERSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS 
Professional  membership  organizations 


821 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

8211 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools 

822 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

8221 

Iftiiversities 

8222 

Colleges 

824 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

8241 

Correspondence  schools 

8242 

Vocational  schools 

899 

SERVICES  (NEC) 

8999 

Services,  not  elsewhere  classified,  such 
as  agricultural  communications,  including 
writing,  editing,  broadcasting 

Inspection,  Regulation,  Other  Government 

9" 

GOVERNMENT 

91- 

Federal  Government 

92- 

State  Government 

93- 

Local  Government 

94- 

International  Government 
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V 

RESOURCES 

Included  in  this  chapter  are  resources  to  aid  in  guidance, 
counseling,  and  placement  of  students  enrolled  in  preparatory  or  sup- 
plementary education  in  off-farm  agricultural  occiqpatlons.  A selected 
bibliography  lists  the  best  printed  resources  concemiiig  occupational 
guidance  in  agriculture.  Tests  which  can  be  utilized  in  occupational 
guidance  in  agriculture  are  also  listed  which  should  assist  the 
teacher  in  working  with  individual  students. 

The  earliest  needs  of  students,  before  reaching  senior  high 
school,  are  for  educational  guidance.  The  selected  bibliograplqr  and 
test  materials  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  vocational  agri- 
culture teacher  in  this  function. 

Placement  is  here  defined  as  assistance  to  persons  in  locating 
and  obtaining  satisfactory  enployment  following  completion  of  an 
educational  program.  It  is  a function  that  should  be  accepted  as 
a formal  responsibility  of  all  secondary  schools,  and  surely  also 
of  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  community  colleges.  Former 
students  should  be  considered  as  alumni  and  welcomed  to  return  for 
help  at  any  time  later  in  life. 

There  is  limitless  opportunity  for  pilot  programs  to  test  new 
ways  to  upgrade  Instructors  in  their  effectiveness  in  helping  students 
to  locate  fields  of  specialization  most  suited  to  the  students' 
characteristics.  Some  of  the  published  standardized  instruments 
listed  on  the  following  pages  are  worth  being  used  in  almost  all  new 
educational  programs  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 


.ween  a student  and  a teacher  has  been  included 


give  the  reader 
his  publication 


seme  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
can  be  utilized. 


ERIC 
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A Selected  Bibliography  on  Occupational 
Guidance  in  Agriculture 


1.  Bureau  of  En^loyment  Security,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
Volumes  I and  II,  Gov't.  Pr.  Off.,  Third  Edition,  19b5. 

2.  Bureau  of  En^jloyinent  Security,  Guide  to  Local  Occupational  In- 
formation,  U,  S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  20210,  1962. 

3.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Job  Guide  for  Young  Workers, 

78  pp.  Gov't.  Pr.  Off.,  1963.  (New  edition  in  process  will 
include  more  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.) 

h.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  (Bui.  271)  Handbook  for  Young  Workers. 
29pp.  Gov't.  Pr.  Off.,  1965. 

5.  Byram,  Harold  M.  and  Albracht,  James  J.  Publications  on  Occu- 
pational Information  in  Agriculture,  College  of  Education, 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  1964. 

6.  Byram,  Harold  M.  Guidance  in  Agricultural  Education,  Danville, 
Illinois,  The  Interstate  Printers  & Publishers,  Second  Edition, 

1966. 

7.  Chronicle  Occupational  Briefs,  1965-66.  Volumes  1,  2,  3.  (Set 
of  30b  briefs  including  25  in  agricultural  occupations.) 
Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc.,  Moravia,  Hew  York. 

8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Profiles,  Careers  in  the  USDA 
Gov't.  Pr.  Off.,  1964. 

9.  Hoover,  Norman  K.  Handbook  of  Agricultural  Occupations,  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  The  Interstate  Printers  & Publishers,  1963. 

10.  Hutchison,  Chester  S.  Your  Future  in  Agriculture,  New  York, 

H,  Y,  Richards  Rosen  Press,  Inc.,  1965. 

11.  Occupational  Briefs.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  259 
East  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  606II,  1965. 

12.  Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation Manual,  Gov't.  Pr.  Off.,  1957.  Supplement,  1963. 

13.  Phipps,  L,  J,  Handbook  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Public 
Schools . (chapters  31  and  32.)  Danville,  Illinois,  The  Inter- 
state Printers  & Publishers,  1965. 
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14.  stone,  Archie  A.  Careers  In  Agribusiness  and  Industry,  Danville, 
Illinois,  The  Interstate  Printers  & Puhllshers,  1965. 

15.  There's  a New  Challenge  in  Agriculture,  21  pp.  Resident  In- 
striiction  Section,  Division  of  Agriculture,  American  Association 
of  Land'Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities,  1962. 

16.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
Bulletin  No.  1375.  Gov't.  Pr.  Off.,  19^>3-64. 


Tests  to  Use  in  Occupational  Guidance 
in  Agriculture 
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Bureau  of  En?)loyment  Security,  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery. 

Contact  state  en^iloyment  service  offices  to  have  the  tests  ad- 
ministered, scored,  and  interpreted.  There  is  no  charge  to 
schools,  workers,  or  employers. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Interest  Check  List.  Contact  a 
state  employment  service  office.  A counselor  will  administer  the 
instrument  and  discuss  the  results  with  the  individual* 

California  Test  Bureau.  Occupational  Interest  Inventory  and 
related  instruments  in  a series.  Intended  for  use  in  a counseling 
sequence. 

Clark,  Kenneth  E.  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory.  New 
York,  The  Psychological  Corporation,  19^5* Specially  designed  to 
measure  interests  in  nor, -professional  occupations.  Useful 
vocational  and  technical  school  students  and  with  unemployed  adults. 

Kuder,  G.  Frederick.  Kuder  Preference  Record  Occupational  FormD 
and  Kuder  E General  Interest  Survey.  Chicago,  Science  Research 
Associates,  1957,  19^3.  Keys  have  "been  prepared  for  Form  D for 
several  agricultural  occupations. 

Oliver,  James  E.  Educational  Interest  Inventory.  Dwrhorn, 
Michigan,  Educational  Interest  Testing  Associates,  1962.  Self- 
administering.  Agriculture  is  one  of  nineteen  subject  areas  of 
interest  for  men. 

Sextant  Series  for  Exploring  Your  Future  in  Apiculture.  Mil- 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  American  Liberty  Press,  1962.  OO-page  combina- 
tion self-assessment  device  and  set  of  occupational  briefs  in  agri- 
culture. The  Willdnson  method  of  personal  profiling  also  has  been 
used  in  eleven  other  subject  areas  for  high  school  students. 

Walker,  R,  W,,  Stevens,  G,  Z„ Hoover,  N.  K,  Vocational  Agrlc^fare 
Interest  Inventory.  Danville,  Illinois,  The  Interstate  Printers 
& Publishers,  I965.  Intended  for  use  with  eighth  grade  boys. 

High  scores  Indicate  interest  and  probable  success  in  high  school 
courses  in  agriculture. 
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Occupational  Titles  in  the  Economic  Arc's  of 
PRQDDCTION  AGKICILTDRE 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  1965 

Animal  Breeder  (agric.) 

419.181 

Auctioneer  (ret.  trj  vhole.  tr.) 

294.258 

Beekeeper  (agric.) 

»il9.l8l 

Berry  Grower  (agric.) 

404.l8l 

Broker  and  Market  Operator 
(finan.j whole,  tr.)  I62.158 

Buyer,  Wool  (whole,  tr.) 

162.158 

Camp  Tender  (agric.) 

413.138 

Cattle  Rancher  (agric.) 

413.181 

Commission  Man,  Agricultural 
Produce  (whole.tr.)  261. 158 

Cotton  Grower  (agric.) 

402.181 

Crah  Farmer  (fish.) 

436.884 

Dairy  Tester  (agric.) 

469.381 

Detasseling,  Crew  Supv. 
(agric.) 

469.137 

Farmer,  Cash  Grain 
(agric.) 

401.181 

Farmer,  Contract  (agric. ) 

409.883 

Farmer,  Dairy  (agric.) 

411.181 

Farm  Equipment  Operator 
(agric.) 

409.883 

Farm  Foreman  (agric.) 

429.131 

Farm  Hand  I (agric.) 

401.884 

Farm  Hand  II  (agric.) 

401.88? 

Farmer,  Tenant  (agric.) 

408.181 

Fence  Erector  (const.) 

869.884 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition,  1965 

Field  Hauler  (agric.) 

409.883 

Pish  Farmer  (agric.) 

436.181 

Flower  Grower  (agric.) 

406.181 

Frog  Grower  (fish.) 

436.181 

Fruit  Harvester  Operator 
(agric.) 

404.883 

Pur  Farmer  (agric.) 

419.181 

Game  Farmer  (agric.) 

419.181 

General  Manager,  Farm 
(agric.;  whole,  tr.) 

180.168 

Grape  Grower  (agric.) 

4o4.l8l 

Harvest  Contractor  (agric 

.) 

469.158 

Hay  Grower  (agric.) 

405.181 

Horseshoer  (any  ind. ) 

356.381 

Irrigator,  Head  (agric.) 

422.137 

Manager,  Farm  (agric.) 

409.168 

Manager,  Irrigation  District 
(waterworks)  184.118 

Migrant  Leader  (agric.) 

180.168 

Milking  Machine  Operator 
(agric.) 

4u.l8l 

Mushroom  Grower  (agric.) 

406.181 

Orchardist  (agric.) 

4o4.l8i 

Peanut  Grower  (agric.) 

405.181 

Peanut  Picker  Operator 
(agric.) 

405.885 

Poultry  Breeder  (agric.) 

412. 181 
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Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Third  Edition.  1965 

Poultryman  Eggs  (agrlc.)  UlJi.lSl 
Seed  Grower  (agric.)  405. I81 
Sharecropper  (agric.)  409.884 
Sheep  Herder  (agric.)  ■ 413.88? 

Sheep  Rancher  (agric.)  413.I8I 
Sheep  Shearer  (agric.)  469.884 
Shell  Fish  Grower  (fish.)  436. I8I 
Tobacco  Grower  (agric.)  405. I8I 
Vegetable  Grower  (agric.)  4o4.l8l 
Worm  Grower  (agric.)  419. 181 
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A Dialogue  of  a Teacher-Student  Interview  Developed  to  Indicate 
How  the  Booklet  "Occupational  Guidance  Per  Off-Farm  Agriculture" 
Can  Be  Used  in  Guidance  for  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations. 


Interviewer  - Hi,  Bill. 

Student  - Hello,  Mr.  Jones. 

Interviewer  - Have  a seat.  Bill. 

Student  - Thank  you.  Yesterday  in  class  you  talked  to  us  about 
occv;qpations  that  require  a knowledge  of  agriculture. 

I’m  not  sure  what  I want  to  do  when  I finish  high  school, 
but  I think  I would  be  interested  in  some  kind  of  agri- 
cultural work.  N(y  parents  want  me  to  go  to  college, 
but  I'm  not  sure  I went  to  go. 

Interviewer  - Are  you  interested  in  working  with  your  father  on 
your  fann? 

Student  - No.  Our  farm  is  not  large  enough  to  support  two  fam- 
ilies, and  I don’t  have  enough  money  to  becane 
established  in  farming  for  myself. 

Interviewer  - Uh  huh.  You  are  interested  then  in  working  somevrtiere 
in  agriculture.  You  may  consider  college,  but  you  are 
uns’jre  at  this  time. 

Student  - That’s  right. 

Interviewer  - As  we  discussed  in  class,  there  are  many  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  in  which  a knowledge  of 
agriculture  is  required.  Before  we  ejplore  these 
occupations  further,  let's  look  at  your  permanent 
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Student 


Interviewer 


Student 


Interviewer 


Student 


O 


record  folder  to  see  what  we  can  learn  about  your 
achievements,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

- I remember  taking  the  tests  and  would  like  to  know 
how  I scored. 

- The  California  Achievement  Test  that  you  took  last 
year  indicates  that  you  have  above  average  ability  in 
math  and  science,  average  ability  in  social  studies 
and  reading,  and  a little  less  than  average  ability 
in  English.  How  are  your  grades  in  the  courses  you 
are  taking  this  year? 

« Well,  I'm  not  doing  too  badly  this  year.  I have  a B 
in  Algebra  II,  a C+  in  history,  a C-  in  English,  a 
B in  biology,  and  as  you  know,  I'm  making  A's  in 
agriculture. 

Your  present  grades  appear  to  be  consistent  with  your 
academic  ability.  You  may  try  to  improve  English 
since  it  is  important  for  "ny  occupations  in  ^rtiich 
you  must  be  able  to  communicate  with  people.  A per- 
son from  the  Bureau  of  Snployment  Security  will  be  in 
our  school  next  week  to  administer  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery,  called  the  GAT-B.  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  sign  up  at  the  guidance  office  to  take  it. 

I will  do  that.  I hcpe  you  will  be  present  ;rtien  they 
come  back  to  discuss  my  scores.  And,  as  you  mentioned, 
I should  work  harder  on  English.  What  information  do 
you  have  about  my  interest  scores? 
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Interviewer 


Student 

Interviewer 


Student 

Interviewer 


Student 

Interviewer 


Interviewer 


We  liave  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Interest  Inventory- 
on  which  you  scored  a 60.  This  means  that  you  have  a 
high  interest  in  agriculture.  This  includes  fanning 
and  off-farm  agriculture, 

I like  agriculture  very  much. 

On  the  new  Kuder  Preference  Record,  Form  E,  you  have 
high  scores  on  the  outdoor,  computational,  and  mechan- 
ical scales.  You  scored  average  on  scientific,  cleri- 
cal, and  social  service  and  you  scored  lovr  on  persua- 
sive, artistic  and  literary. 

Exactly  what  do  these  scores  mean? 

They  tell  us  that  you  have  interest  in  working  outdoors 
and  in  the  area  of  mechanics.  The  high  score  or  compu- 
tational indicates  that  you  have  a preference  for  work- 
ing with  numbers. 

I see.  What  off-farm  agricultural  jobs  are  available 
that  would  fit  my  interests? 

Let's  find  out.  We  have  a new  booklet  on  "Guidance 
for  Off-parm  Agriculture,"  Let's  look  at  it  and  find 
out  what  is  available.  As  you  can  see,  the  booklet 
lists  seven  areas  of  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 
They  are;  agricultural  mechanics,  agricultural  sup- 
plies, agricultural  products,  agricultural  resources, 
forestry,  ornamental  horticulture,  and  other,  vdiich 
includes  business  services,  education  and  reaearch, 
inspection,  regulation,  and  other  government  services. 
Have  you  ever  visited  any  off-farm  agricultural 


businesses? 
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Student  - Yes,  I have  looked  around  the  in5)lement  dealer's 

shop  when  I helped  my  father  take  cractors  and  other 
equipment  to  be  repaired. 

Interviewer  - Do  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  mechanics? 

Student  - I think  so.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I enjoy  our  agricul- 
tural mechanics  classes  and  I like  to  work  with  the 
farm  equipment  at  hcane.  I think  I would  like  to 
work  with  agricultural  machinery,  but  I need  to  know 
more  about  it. 

Interviewer  - Fine.  Let's  look  closely  at  some  occupational  titles 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  mechenics  that  are  listed 
here  in  the  booklet  on  off-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. 

Student  - Okay.  (Student  reads  the  page  of  job  titles). 

Interviewer  - Are  there  any  job  titles  that  interest  you? 

Student  - Yes,  there  are  several.  I think  I would  be  interested 
in  agricultural  machinery  set-up  man,  agricultural 
machinery  parts  man,  or  agricultural  machinery 
mechanic.  If  I go  to  college,  I might  even  be 
interested  in  becoming  a manager  of  an  agricul1;ural 
machinery  business. 

Interviewer  - Very  good.  You  think  you  would  be  interested  in 
these  areas  then.  - If  you  had  to  decide  upon  one, 
which  one  would  you  select? 

Student  - I don't  know.  Do  you  know  more  about  what  these  men 
actually  do  on  their  jobs? 
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Student 


Interviewer 

Student 

Interviewer 


Student 


Interviewer 

Student 

Interviewer 
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Yes,  I do.  Let’s  look  at  the  job  descriptions  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  find  out 
what  employees  in  these  occupations  actually  do. 
(Discuss  each  one  from  D.O.T.) 

I still  haven't  decided  idiich  job  I would  like  best, 
but  I do  think  I would  like  to  work  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  mechanics. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  learning  at  first  hand 
the  competencies  workers  in  these  jobs  must  have? 

Yes,  I think  I would  like  that  very  much. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a program  of  placement  for  super- 
vised occupational  experience  for  our  ag  mechanics 
students  \dio  are  not  going  into  farming.  In  this 
program  we  place  boys  in  agricultural  mechanics  busi- 
nesses where  they  work  part-time  and  thus  learn  what 
is  involved  in  the  various  jobs.  Do  you  think  you 
might  be  interested  in  participating  in  this  program 
next  year? 

Yes,  I think  I would  enjoy  doing  that.  It  might 
help  me  decide  which  one  of  the  jobs  I would  like  to 
go  into  after  graduation. 

Fine.  We  will  get  together  with  you  and  your  parents 
sometime  in  the  n^'^r  future  and  talk  more  about  it. 
That's  fine  with  me.  I'll  talk  with  dad  and  mother. 
Before  you  leave  perhaps  we  had  better  look  into  your 
schedule  for  next  year.  Do  you  think  there  is  a possi- 
bility you  may  want  to  go  to  college  vdien  you  graduate 
from  high  school? 
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student  - I‘m  not  sure,  but  there  is  a possibility. 

Interviewer  - What  courses  will  you  need  to  schedule  during  the  next 
two  years  if  you  would  want  to  go  to  college? 

Student  - I suppose  chemistry  and  physics  and  possibly  more 
math. 

Interviewer  - Yes,  ta^e  the  best  selection  of  these  courses  for  you. 

Will  you  step  in  to  see  me  before  you  register  for 
next  year  and  I'll  help  you  work  out  your  schedule? 

Is  that  okay  with  you? 

Student  - Thank  you.  I will  be  glad  to  have  you  help  me. 

Interviewer  - Fine.  You  think  about  what  we  have  discussed  today 
and  we  will  talk  about  it  again  when  you  see  me  about 
your  schedule  for  next  year. 
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3»  To  identify  the  personal  and  family  characteristics  of  students 
who  have  been  in  the  past,  and  are  currently  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional agricultural  programs; 

4,  To  make  recommendations  as  to  the  direction  and  content  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  agriculturally-related  programs  in  the 
schools  of  Phoenix  Union  High  School  Systemy 

5.  To  determine  the  motivation  of  current  students  for  studying 
vocational  agriculture; 

6«  Check  status  of  ’'slow  learners"  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Section  I of  the  following  report  consists  of  an  analysis  and 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  as  it 
has  existed  in  the  past  fev;  years  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School.  This  primarily 
is  based  upon  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  follow-up  study  of  past  students  of 
the  program. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  as  a part  of  its  continuing 
program  of  occupational  industrial  surveys  and  labor  market  information  agreed 
to  conduct  a study  of  employment  opportunities  (objective  2 above),.  This 
study,  to  cover  the  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Services  industry,  would  be 
supplemented  by  the  Employment  Service  with  information  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  personal  interviews  to  be  conducted  with  the 
Farm  Bureau;  cattlemen;  Salt  River  Water  Users  Association;  major  growers; 
agricultural  distributors;  farm  Implement,  chemicals  anc  ipply  manufacturers 
and  distributors;  and  employers  associations  such  as  the  Associated  Landscape 
Contractors  of  /imerica  and  professional  associations  including  the  American 
Landscape  Architects  Association.  In  addition,  information  previously 
assembled  and  analyzed  by  the  Employment  Service  for  purposes  of  research 
associated  with  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  requests  would  be 
included.  The  Employment  Service  also  would  consider  the  research  conducted 
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3»  To  identify  the  personal  and  family  characteristics  of  students 
who  have  been  in  the  past,  and  are  currently  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional agricultural  programs; 

4,  To  make  recommendations  as  to  the  direction  and  content  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  agriculturally-related  programs  in  the 
schools  of  Phoenix  Union  High  School  Systemy 

5.  To  determine  the  motivation  of  current  students  for  studying 
vocational  agriculture; 

6«  Check  status  of  ’'slow  learners"  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Section  I of  the  following  report  consists  of  an  analysis  and 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  as  it 
has  existed  in  the  past  fev;  years  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School.  This  primarily 
is  based  upon  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  follow-up  study  of  past  students  of 
the  program. 

The  Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  as  a part  of  its  continuing 
program  of  occupational  industrial  surveys  and  labor  market  information  agreed 
to  conduct  a study  of  employment  opportunities  (objective  2 above),.  This 
study,  to  cover  the  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Services  industry,  would  be 
supplemented  by  the  Employment  Service  with  information  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  personal  interviews  to  be  conducted  with  the 
Farm  Bureau;  cattlemen;  Salt  River  Water  Users  Association;  major  growers; 
agricultural  distributors;  farm  Implement,  chemicals  anc  ipply  manufacturers 
and  distributors;  and  employers  associations  such  as  the  Associated  Landscape 
Contractors  of  /imerica  and  professional  associations  including  the  American 
Landscape  Architects  Association.  In  addition,  information  previously 
assembled  and  analyzed  by  the  Employment  Service  for  purposes  of  research 
associated  with  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  requests  would  be 
included.  The  Employment  Service  also  would  consider  the  research  conducted 
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by  the  University  of  Arizonai  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  schools 
and  research  agencies  throughout  the  State.  The  results  of  the  Employment 
Service  survey  constitutes  Section  II  of  this  report. 

Section  III  presents  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  personal  and 
family  characteristics  of  the  student  bodies  of  che  high  schools  of  the 
Phoenix  Union  District.  These  data  are  presented  on  the  assumption  that  the 
personal  and  family  characteristics  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students 
may  well  be  of  assistance  in  identifying  potential  future  locations  for 
vocational  agriculture  and/or  horticulture  programs  in  the  schools  of  the 
Phoenix  Union  system.  For  this  reason,  the  profiles  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  students  who  \ ve  taken  courses  in  the  past  few  years  at  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  are  compared  with  a scientifically  selected  random  sample  of 
students  in  all  high  schools  of  the  system.  An  extensive  tabular  comparison 
of  these  characteristics  is  presented  by  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Section  IV  presents  an  analysis  of  student  vocational  interest.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  interests  of  the  students  may  very  well  be  of  primary 
concern  in  the  curricula  offerings  of  Individual  high  schools,  three  schools 
have  been  analyzed  to  determine  the  vocational  aspiration  of  the  male  students. 
These  are:  Maryvale  High  School,  South  Mountain  High  School  and  Phoenix  Union 

High  School. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  some  educators  in  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  agriculture  as  an  educational  program  for  slow  learners  and  under- 
achievers, Section  V of  this  report  has  been  included.  This  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  experience  of  the  very  small  percentage  of  all  students  in  vocational 
agriculture  who  would  be  classed  in  the  slow  learner  category. 
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Section  VI  of  this  report  presents  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  tauees  and  factors  relating  to  an  unusual  increase  in  agriculture  course 
enrollments  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School  during  the  second  semester  of 
1965-1966  school  year. 

The  final  section  of  this  report  presents,  in  sunanary  form,  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  preceding  sections.  In  addition,  certain 
recommendations  of  a rather  general  nature  have  be<jn  brought  forth  for 
consideration  by  the  administrative  staff  and  the  officials  of  the  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  System, 

This  research  was  condi’cted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arizona  Occu- 
pational Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Principal  Investigator  was 
Mr,  William  A,  Langbehn  and  primary  research  was  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Wilma  Richard,  a Consulting  Research  Specialist  contracted  specifically 
for  the  conduct  of  this  study.  Section  II  of  this  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Manpower  Research  Section  of  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service, 
Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  staff  and  faculties  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  System  and  particularly  to  Mr,  W,  E,  Smith  of 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  Department  of  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Without 
their  cooperation,  this  study  could  not  have  been  possible. 
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SECTION  I 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 

PROGRAM  AT  PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1957  THROUGH  1965 

The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program 
at  Phoenix  Union  High  School  Is  extremely  limited  If  Its  primary  purpose 
is  to  educate  high  school  students  for  a vocation  In  agriculture.  Though 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  been  Interpreted  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  vocational  agricultural  programs  to  Include  training  for  off-farm 
agricultural  related  work,  it  is  still  required  that  the  student  entering 
such  training  shall  have  made  an  appropriate  vocational  choice. 

The  numbers  of  students  from  the  "Classes"  of  1961  through  1965 
taking  some  agriculture  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School  and  the  number  who 
comj  ’.eted  a minimum  of  four  semesters  indicate  a rather  serious  breakdown 
in  vocational  planning  or  In  student  selection.  Table  1 illustrates  that 
only  16%  of  those  registering  for  courses  In  agriculture  completed  four 


semesters.  Six  of  the  55  students  who  did  complete  four  semesters,  hiad 

TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  "CLASSES"  OF  1961  THROUGH 
1965  WHO  REGISTERED  FOR  ONE  OR  MORE  COURSES 
IN  AGRICULTURE 

NUMBER 

REGISTERED 

General  Agriculture 
Only 

143 

Vocational 

Agriculture 

211 

TOTAL 

354 

NUMBER  COMPLETING 
AT  LEAST  ONE  COURSE 

101 

186 

287 

NUMBER  COMPLETING 
FOUR  SEMESTERS* 

0 

55 

55 

PERCENT  COMPLETING 
ONE  COURSE 

71 

88 

81 

PERCENT  COMPLETING 
FOUR  SEllESTERS 

0 

26 

16 

*tony  of  those  taking  vocational  agriculture  also  took  general  agriculture 
but  are  shown  only  in  the  vocational  agriculture  column  to  avoid  duplication. 
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less  than'  four  semesters  of  academic  agricultural  classwork,  but  had  tv;o 
or  more  agricultural  projects.  This  history  of  doubtful  student  selection 
was  continued  to  an  even  more  startling  degree  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  1965-1966  school  year  and  an  analysis  of  the  new  agriculture  students 

is  contained  in  Section  VI  of  this  report. 

During  the  eight-year  period  from  1957-58  through  1964-65, 
a total  of  559  individual  students  from  all  graduating  classes  were 
registered  in  at  least  one  agricultural  course.  Of  these,  354  were  in  the 
"Classes"  of  1961  through  1965.  (A  total  of  21  students  not  in  the 
classes  of  1961  through  1965  completed  four  or  more  semesters  of  agri- 
culture during  the  eight-year  period.)  On  the  average,  these  were  69.9 
students  enrolled  per  year  during  the  period.  An  average  of  only  13.6 
students  per  "class"  completed  four  semesters  of  course  work  and  projects. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  appears  to  have  very  bene- 
ficial side  effects  for  those  few  students  who  do  complete  four  semesters 
or  more,  though  only  a small  proportion  are  working  at  present  in  agri- 
culture according  to  a follow-up  study  conducted  during  March  and  April,  1966 

A total  of  55  students  were  identified  who  met  the  following 

criteria; 

1.  In  the  "Classes"  of  1961  through  1965 

2.  Completed  four  semesters  or  more  of  agriculture  in  high 

school 

3.  Not  now  a regular  student  at  any  high  school  in  the  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  System 

A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  of  the  55  former  students 
identified.  Nine  questionnaires  were  returned  by  mail  and  the  information 
for  an  additional  35  students  was  obtained  by  telephone  or  personal 
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visit  with  parents  or  other  family  members.  This  represents  an  80% 
response.  (Every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  remaining  11  but  to  no 
avail. ) A copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  presented  as  an  appendix  to  this 
Import, 

Responses  to  questionnaires  showed  the  length  of  attendance  at 
Phoenix  Union  High  School  to  be:  1^  years— 1;  2 years— 8;  3 years— 7; 

4 years  or  more— 28,  Eighty-nine  percent  (40  students)  had  graduated 
from  high  school  (one  considered  graduated  received  his  equivalency 
certificate  through  G.E.D.)  Although  13  (30%)  left  Phoenix  Union  High 
School  before  graduating,  of  the  total  75%  continued  their  education  after 
leaving  Phoenix  Union  High  School.  Table  2 presents  the  highest  level  of 
continued  education  reported  by  the  responding  individuals.  Since  nine 
are  known  to  have  continued  high  school  and  only  three  are  shown  in  the 
Other  High  School  category,  six  of  these  have  had  additional  schooling 
after  completing  high  school. 

TABLE  2 

TYPK  OF  CONTINUED  EDUCATION  AFTER  LEAVING 
PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Kind  of  School 

Total 

Currently  Enrolled 

College  or  University 

6 

2 

Junior  College 

15 

7 

Vocational  School 

1 

1 

Correspondence  School 

1 

-- 

Military  School 

2 

1 

Other  High  School 

3 

m m 

Night  School 

3 

2 

Other 

3 

••  m 
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Table  3 lists  the  present  activity  status  of  the  former  voca- 
tional agricultural  students  by  "Class".  The  one  shown  as  "Not  Employed" 
in  the  Class  of  1965,  is  not  unemployed- -just  not  in  the  labor  market  at 
present  (according  to  his  mother).  He  usually  works,  but  has  not  settled 
on  a specific  occupation  as  yet. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  number  who  have  continued  their  educa- 
tion since  leaving  high  school  (757o)  that  something  about  the  vocational 
agriculture  program  fosters  the  ambition  to  finish  high  school,  take 
additional  vocational  training,  or  go  on  to  college.  According  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
System,  for  the  1964-65  year,  517,  of  the  1964  graduates  of  Phoenix  Union 
High  School  were  continuing  their  education.  Of  11  vocational  agricultural 
students  graduating  in  1964,  nine  (827,)  have  continued  their  education— 7 
at  the  junior  college  or  university  level  and  two  in  vocational  schools. 

All  but  two  of  the  responding  12  vocational-agriculture  seniors  in  1964 
graduated  and  another  graduated  in  January  1965,  bringing  the  total  to 
927,— a very  high  percentage  for  any  high  school  senior  class. 

Of  the  34  responding  former  students  not  now  in  military  service, 
all  but  one  was  employed  or  in  school.  Eight  of  the  ten  in  school  were 
also  working  part  time.  The  one  not  working  and  not  in  school,  usually 
worked  and  was  not  actually  unemployed;  but  even  if  he  were,  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  would  be  only  3,0--far  below  National  and  State 
estimates  for  unemployment  among  18  and  19-year  old  youth. 

Table  4 contains  a detailed  compilation  of  current  and  previous 
employment  by  occupational  and  Industrial  group.  All  but  six  of  the  44 
rejpondents  either  have  or  have  had  a job.  Each  of  the  six  who  reported 
never  having  a job  are  in  military  service.  Among  the  38  reporting  a 
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TABLE  3 


CURR0JT  ACTIVITY  BY  "CLASS''  OF 
FORiffiR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS 


Activity 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Total 

Agriculture  and 
agriculture 
related 

2 

m 

2 

A 

Professional  and 
managerial 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Clerical  and 
sales 

1 

w 

1 

m 

2 

Service 

1 

1 

m 

1 

m 

3 

Skilled 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Semiskilled 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Student 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

10 

In  Hilitary 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 

Not  Employed 

- 

» 

w 

. 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

5 

10 

7 

12 

10 

44 
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TABLE  4 


OCCUPATION  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  CURRENT  EMPWYMENT  AND 
PREVIOUS  EMPLOYliENT  BY  CURRENT  ACTIVir/  OF 
unrATTONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS 


er|c 
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job:  12  have  had  only  one  job  (ten,  the  one  they  have  now,  one  service 

man  and  one  student  who  had  one  previous  job);  13  have  had  at  least  one 
other  job  before  present  work;  eight  have  had  at  least  two  jobs  other  then 
their  present  employment;  and  five  had  at  least  four  jobs  including  their 
present  one. 

Though  only  five  are  working  in  agricultural  occupations  and/or 
agricultural  related  industry,  12  others  have  previously  done  agricultural 
or  related  work  (one  now  farming  for  himself  reported  a previous  agri- 
cultural job.)  In  addition  to  these  17,  four  more  work  or  have  worked  in 
other  occupations  or  industries  for  which  agricultural  training  is  helpful. 
This  brings  the  total  of  those  working  or  having  worked  in  agriculture  or 
agricultural  related  occupations  and/or  industries  to  21  (48%),  This  48% 
cannot  be  found  in  Table  5,  showing  the  per  cent  distribution  of  current 
and  previous  employment  by  occupation  and  Industry,  as  four  are  shown  in  other 
occupations  and  industries  not  wholly  related  to  agriculture.  These  occu- 
pations and  industries  include  one  currently  employed  and  one  previously 
employed  doing  delivery  and  general  work  in  florist  shops  (semiskilled  in 
trade  industry),  one  employed  as  a fireguard  in  the  Forest  Service  (service 
work  in  government),  and  one  employed  as  a butcher  in  a meat  packing  plant 
(skilled  in  manufacturing). 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  not  one  of  those  working  full  time 
are  in  unskilled  jobs.  The  agricultural  occupations  in  which  four  are  in- 
volved full  tine  include  self-employed  farming,  wage  and  salaried  farm  work, 
groundskeeper  at  a school,  and  self-employed  in  the  sale  and  application  of 
insecticides  and  fertilizers  on  farms.  Table  6 presents  the  occupations  in 
which  the  former  students  are  or  have  been  engaged. 


I 
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TABLE  5 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  INDUSTRY  OF 

BY  CURRENT  ACTIVITY  OF  FORllER  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS 


PREVIOUS  employment  (RESPONSES: 


f 

OCCUPATION  1 

full  Time  I 

?art  Time  1 

total 

Agricultural 

17 

0 

13 

Professions!  & 

12 

13, 

Managerial 

13 

Sales  aud 

12 

10 

Clerical 

9 

Service 

13 

38 

19 

Skilled 

26 

12 

23 

Semiskilled 

22 

12 

19 

Unskilled 

0 

12 

3 

None 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

INDUSTRY 

Agriculture 

9 

0 

7 

Agricultural  & 
Related 

12 

10 

Services 

9 

Construction 

9 

25 

13 

Government 

17 

0 

13 

Manufacturing 

26 

0 

19 

Other  Services 

9 

25 

13 

Trade 

22 

25 

19 

Other* 

0 

12 

3 

None 

0 

0 

C 

TOTAL 

100 

j 100 

100 

Employed 
Full  Time 


In  Military 
Service 


16 


16 


13 


16 


32 


100 


19 


13 


35 


In  School 


23 


100 


15 


23 


46 


100 


15 


15 


46 


100 


*0ther  includes  Finance,  Transportation  and  COTnications . 
Note;  Totals  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


23 


Other 


Total 


30 


15 


23 


100 


15 


15 


15 


23 


23 


100 


33 


33 


33 


100 


33 


33 


100 


18 


13 


22 


30 


100 


18 


28 


30 


27 


100 


ERJC 


1 
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TABLE  6 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  FORIIER 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS 


CURRENT  OCCUPATIONS  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

AGRICULTURAL-ON  FARI-1  AGRICULTURE-ON  FARM 

General  Farm  Hand  Harvest  I7orlc 

Self-employed  Farmer  Date  Farm  Laborer 

Cotton  and  Cattle  Farming 

AGRICULTUP.AL-OFF  FARM  Cowboy 

Farm  Hand  in  Midwest 

Groundskeeper-Public  School  Beekeeping 

Self-employed  (insecticide  and 

fertilizers)  AGRICULTURE-OFF  FARM 


AGRICULTURAL  RELATED  Lavm  Work 


Warehouseman- Produce  (Sk) 
Delivery-Florist  Shop  (Ssk) 

Fire  Guard -Forest  Service  (Serv) 
Butcher-Meat  Packing  (Sk) 
Veterinary  Assistant*  (Serv) 
Produce  Man-Grocery*  (Sales) 

NOT  AGRICULTURAL  RELATED 

Instructor,  Mentally  Retarded- 
Govt.  (Prof) 

Management  Trainee-Ser.Sta.  (Mgrl) 
Stage  Crew  Mgr. -Theatre  (Mgrl) 
Counselor,  Boys  Home*  (Prof) 

Hotel  Desk  Clerk  (Cler) 

Tool  Crib  Attendant-Ilfg.*  (Cler) 
Salesperson,  Dept.  Store  (Sales) 
Cook-Restaurant  (Serv) 

Janitor*  Bank  (Serv) 

Janitor-Govt.  (Serv) 

Electronics  Tester-IIfg.  (Sk) 
Hachinist-Mfg.  (Sk) 

Roofer-Const.  (Sk) 

Track  Boss-Logging  (Sk) 

Body  and  Fender  (Sk) 

Auto  Parts  Driver  (Ssk) 

Machine  Operator  (Ssk) 

Plumber  Apprentice-Const.  (Ssk) 
Plywood  Maker-Mfg.  (Ssk) 

Swim  Pool  Const. -Apprent.  (Ssk) 


AGRICULTURAL  RELATED 

Florist-Delivery  (Ssk) 

Produce  Packer  (Unsk) 

NOT  AGRICULTURAL  RELATED 

Night  Club  Singer  (Prof) 
Mimeograph  Operator  (Cler) 
Shipping  Clerk-Mfg,  (Cler) 
Travel  Clerk-Air  Line  (Cler) 
Sales -Auto  and  Other 

(not  specified)  (Sales) 
Busboy  (Serv) 

Custodian  (Serv) 

Kitchen  Helper  (Serv) 

Carpenter  Appr.  (Ssk) 
Construction  Equip.  Oper.  (Ssk) 
Delivery  (Ssk) 

Drapery  Work  (Ssk) 

Metal  Machine  Operator  (Ssk) 
Sawmill  Work  (Ssk) 

Service  Station  Attdnt.  (Ssk) 
Swim  Pool  Const.  (Ssk) 

Carry  Out  Boy  (Unsk) 

Grocery  Stocker  (Unsk) 


* Indicates  part  time  while  in  school 


4 
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In  reviewing  Tables  4 and  5,  please  keep  in  mind  that  the  data 
under  previous  employment  comes  from  only  38  former  students  and  repre- 
sents total  responses,  not  individuals.  The  two  additional  responses  in 
the  industrial  employment  results  from  two  former  students  having  jobs  of 
a different  nature  but  of  the  same  skill  level  in  different  Industries, 

Table  7 Is  a compilation  of  all  responses  to  all  items  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  current  employment  data  was  compiled  without  complete 
conformance  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  or  the  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification  Manual.  Some  of  the  occupations  shown  under  the 
Agricultural  Related  Column  are  those  for  which  agricultural  training  is 
helpful;  such  as  butcher  or  veterinarian  assistant.  Lawn  work  has  also 
been  ooiisldered  agricultural  off  farm  activity. 

Ail  responses  recorded  in  Table  7,  with  the  exception  of  positive 
responses  to  previous  occupation,  are  shown  in  accordance  with  the  present 
activity  of  the  former  student.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  one  res“ 
pondent,  now  employed  in  a produce  firm  (Agricultural  Related)  states  that 
he  would  change  his  high  school  course  of  study,  and  that  only  three  of 
eight  now  enrolled  In  a non-related  college  or  junior  college  course  would 
change  his  high  school  curriculum.  Three  of  four  now  employed  full  time 
in  agricultural  occupations  have  had  some  college.  Only  five  of  15  (33/.) 
now  employed  full  time  in  non-related  work  have  had  any  college,  though 
six  additional  (making  73%  in  all)  have  had  some  education  after  leaving 
phoenix  Union  High  School,  Only  one  of  the  15  now  employed  in  non-related 
occupations  stated  that  he  would  change  his  high  school  curriculum.  He  had 
lost  Interest  in  the  vocational  agriculture  course  because  he  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  "buy  into"  agricultural  projects  and  eventually  dropped 
out  of  high  school  before  graduation. 
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TABLE  7 


RESPONSES  OF  FORMER  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS  TO 
ITEMS’  ON  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  ACTIVITY 
IN  WHICH  CURRENTLY  ENGAGED 


PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  IN  SCHOOL 


Agri 

on 

farm 

Agri 

off 

farm 

Agri 

Re- 

lated 

Not 

Re- 

lated 

Agri 

Agri 

Re- 

lated 

Not 

Re- 

lated 

Mili- 

tary 

Serv 

Other 

Total 

PRESENT 
OCCUPATION 
Full  time 

2 

2 

4 

15 

2 

8 

10 

1 

44 

Part  time 

2 

6 

8 

PREVIOUS 

OCCUPATION 

10 

1 

2 

25 

38 

None 

Reoorted 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

6 

16 

GRADUATION  FROM 
HIGH  SCHOOL? 

Yes 

1 

2 

.3 

14 

2 

8 

9 

1 

40 

No 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
College  or 
University 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Junior 

Colleee 

1 

4 

1 

6 

3 

15 

Vocational 

School 

1 

1 

Correspondence 

School 

1 

1 

iiilitary 

Specialist 

1 

1 

2 

Other 

High  School 

1 

2 

3 

Night 

School 

2 

2 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

SEIF 

EISLOYED 

1 

1 

2 

WOUU)  CHANGE  FROM 
VOC.  AG.  HIGH 
SCHOOL  COURSE 
Yes 

1 

1 

3 

5 

ITo 

2 

2 

1 14 

2 

5 

LO 

1 

39 

t 
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Another  approach  to  the  value  of  the  vocational  agriculture  pro- 
gram Is  comparison  of  the  characteristics  and  activities  of  those  students 
In  the  program  who  lived  out  of  the  geographic  service  area  with  those  who 
lived  within  the  geographic  service  area  of  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School. 
Just  over  one-half  (28)  of  the  55  former  vocational  agriculture  students 
under  study  came  from  areas  outside  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  service 
area.  (One,  who  attended  a parochial  high  school  for  all  work  except  agri- 
culture but  who  lived  In  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  District  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  28.)  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  these  students 
came  to  Phoenix  Union  High  School  to  take  vocational  training  and,  since 
they  had  at  least  four  semesters  of  agriculture.  It  can  also  reasonably 
bs  assumed  that  vocational  agriculture  was  the  prime  purpose  for  attending 
Phoenix  Union  High  School,  of  the  28  who  came  from  out-of-area,  13  trans- 
ferred to  Phoenix  Union  High  School  after  starting  at  another  high  school 
service  areas  were  distributed  as  follows:  Alhambra-6;  Camelback-2;  Carl 
Hayden-4;  Central-4;  North-4;  South  Mountaln-5;  West-2;  Tempe-1;  Buckeye-1; 
St.  Mary's-2. 

Comparison  of  achievement  In  the  agriculture  program  shows  that 
the  out-of-area  students  were  probably  more  highly  motivated  as  43%  over- 
achieved in  agriculture  while  none  under- achieved  compared  to  over-achieve- 
ment of  only  20%  of  the  students  from  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  District 
and  under-achievement  by  10%.  Unfortunately,  ip  Stanlnes  were  not  avail- 
able for  one-half  of  the  out-of-area  students  and  these  percentages  were 
based  on  only  14  of  28, 

Over-achievement  and  u'ider-achlevement  Is  defined  for  purpose  of 
this  study  as  falxlng  above  or  below  an  empirically  determined  range  of 
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grade-point  averages  converted  according  to  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
System  grade  point  conversion  scale.  It  can  best  be  described  by  Chart  I 
which  illustrates  the  achievement  in  vocational  agriculture  by  Out-of-wea 
and  Within  area  students.  The  area  within  the  heavy  black  line  indicates 
expected  achievement  for  the  IQ  Stanine. 

Those  in  areas  to  the  left  of  the  heavy  bleak  line  achieved  a 
grade  point  average  above  that  expected  (over-achieved)  and  those  to  the 
right  achieved  below  that  expected  (under -achieved).  This  concept  of  over 
and  under-achievement,  (admittedly  open  to  criticism,  but  what  concept  of 
this  complex  and  important  educational  enigma  is  not  open  to  criticism?), 
will  be  used  throughout  this  report  so  that  all  comparisons  will  be  on  a 
comparable  basis. 

Though  no  definite  conclussion  can  be  drawn  concerning  over  and 
under-achievement  among  those  students  for  which  no  IQ  was  available,  the 


*Grade -point  average  Oonverslon  used  throughout  the  report  conformed  and 
the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  System's  grade-point  conversion  scale  shown 
on  the  bottom  of  the  grade  record  sheet,  except  that  no  cognizance  was 
taken  of  students  in  A classes  for  acedemically  superior  students  and 
they  were  converted  as  "Regular  Section".  Slow  sections  were  noted  and 
slow  section  grade-point  conversion  was  used  for  the  semesters  of  slow 
learner  classes.  These  grade-point  conversions  are  as  follows: 


Regular  Section 

Slow  Section 

Grade 

Grade  Points 

Grade 

Grade  Points 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

F 

0 

F 

0 

The  numerical  grade-points  for  each  semester  in  a subject  were  assigned 
according  to  grade  and  type  of  section  and  averaged  to  get  converted  grade- 
point  average. 
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ACHIEVEMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  BY 
OUT-OF-AREA  STUDENTS  (TOP)  AND 
WITHIN  AREA  STUDENTS  (BOTTOM) 


OUT-OF-AREA  STUDENTS 
Grade  Point  Average 


IQ 

Sta- 

nines 

4.8 

to 

5 

i.3 

to 

i.7 

3.8 

to 

4.2 

3.3 

to 

3.7 

2.8 

to 

3.2 

2.3 

to 

2.7 

1.8 

to 

2.^ 

1.3 

to 

1.7 

0.8 

to 

1.2 

F 

Total 

9 

, ' ■ '■ 

8 

7 

ft 

X-’ 

'X-' 

2 

6 

1 

'■  .n 

2 

5 

2 

1.  - 

5 

4 

’.r  ..J 

... 

■■Ir' 

2 

3 

m 

' t- 

b 

■ r.’ 

2 

1 

1 

"■Vi: 

2 

1 

1 

■TW 

1 

Total 

1 

4 

2 

5 

,2 

14 

WITHIN  AREA  STUDENTS 


Grade  Point  Average 


IQ 

Sta- 

nine 

4.8 

to 

5 

4.3 

to 

4.7 

3.0 

to 

4.2 

3.3 

to 

3.7 

2.8 

to 

3.2 

2.3 

to 

2.7 

1.8 

to 

2.2 

1.3 

to 

1.7 

0.8 

to 

1.2 

F 

Total 

9 

% 

8 

b'b;-; 

7 

JiLJL 

'T-- 

, * i' 

2 

2 

6 

1 

•-ft-r’ 

8 

5 

1 

.‘.rf'v-.- 

ii. 

.-Vr 

2 

4 

- 

4 

3 

1 

1 

.-vV-'-sa-Jf 
. . 

. ’”.y. 

■ t-.-  ■ 

...  • 

4 

2 

; *:C' 

1 

£i  ' . 

V ■ 

Total 

1 

2 

7 

4 

6 

J 

20 

ERIC 


average  grade  point  achievement  in  vocational  agriculture  is  considerably 
greater  for  the  out-of-area  students. 


4.8 

to 

5 

4.3 

to 

4.7 

3.8 

to 

4.2 

3.3 

to 

3.7 

2.8 

to 

3.2 

2.3 

to 

2.7 

1.8 

to 

2.2 

1.3 

to 

1.7 

0.8 

to 

1.2 

F 

Total 

Out-of-area 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

14 

Uithin  area 

3 

2 

. 2 

7 

Grade  comparisons  of  out-of-area  students  with  '^hose  from  the 
Phoenix  Union  High  School  District  in  English  and  mathematics  are  not  as 
conclusive.  The  proportion  of  out-of-area  students  over-achieving  in 
English  was  higher  (14%  to  none  for  within  area  students)  and  in  mathe- 
matics was  higher  (21%  to  4%  for  within  area),  but  under-achievement  was 
mixed.  The  proportion  of  out-of-area  students  who  under-achieved  was 
higher  in  English  (57%  to  40%)  but  was  lower  in  mathematics  (75%  to  60%), 
Further  evidence  of  motivation  for  the  study  of  vocational  agri- 
culture on  the  part  of  out-of-area  students  in  a comparison  of  the  deviations 
of  agriculture  grade  point  averages  from  composite  grade  point  averages 
for  each  individual  student  in  English  and  mathematics.  The  deviations 

for  out-of-area  students  was  significantly  greater  than  those  for  within 
area  students.* 


Deviation 

2.5 

to 

2.9 

2.0 

to 

2.4 

1.5 

to 

1.9 

1.0 

to 

1.4 

.5 

to 

.9 

0 

to 

.4 

-.1 

-.5 

- .6 

to 

-1.0 

Total 

Out-of-area 
s tudents 

5 

2 

7 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

27* 

Within  area 
students 

0 

3 

3 

11 

7 

2 

1 

0 

27 

School.  English  and  mathematics  grades  not  availaole. 


*The  mean  deviation  of  all  students  was  1.3.  A Chi  Square  test  of  signifi- 
cance  produced  a value  of  12.69  for  two  degrees  of  freedom.  The  probability 
of  deviations  as  those  of  out-of-area  students  would  occur  only  1%  of  the 
time  among  within  area  students. 
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The  deviation  of  agriculture  grades  from  those  in  basic  academic 
courses  such  as  English  and  mathematics  may  be  due  to  student  interest  or 
it  could  be  that  agriculture  is  an  easy  subject  or  that  agriculture 
teachers  are  lenient  in  grading.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  an  examination  of  grading  by  two  agriculture  teachers  on  the  staff 
during  the  period  under  study.  A total  of  24  students  took  courses  under 
both  Hr.  Smith  and  Hr.  Kovash,  Grade  point  averages  were  prepared  for  the 
courses  taken  under  each  and  deviations  from  average  English  and  mathe- 
matics grades  were  compared.  With  10  out-of-area  students,  deviations 
of  agricultural  grades  given  by  Mr.  Kovash  were  significantly  higher  (at 
the  57,  level)  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  opposite  was  true  for 
deviations  of  14  within  area  students,  with  Mr.  Smith's  grades  having 
significantly  (57,  levelj[  higher  deviations  than  those  of  Mr.  Kovash. 

I'Jhen  deviations  of  all  24  students  were  combined,  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  grades  given  by  the  too  teachers.  The  average 
agriculture  grade  earned  by  both  out-of-area  and  within  area  students  under 
Mr.  Smith  was  3.3.  The  average  grade  for  out-of-area  students  was  3.8 
and  for  within  area  students  was  3.2  in  Mr.  Kovash 's  classes. 

There  were  no  failures  in  agriculture  classwork  by  out-of-area 
students,  but  three  failed  in  at  least  one  project.  Among  within  area 
students,  two  failed  at  least  one  semester  of  classwork  and  four  failed 
at  least  one  project.  Eleven  of  the  28  out-of-area  students  had  no  failures 
in  agriculture,  English  or  mathematics,  while  only  seven  of  the  within 
area  students  had  no  failures  in  any  of  the  three  subjects.  The  out-of- 
area students  took  slightly  more  courses  in  agriculture  with  547,  completing 
eight  or  more  semesters  compared  to  52%  for  within  area  students.  The 
median  number  of  courses  completed  by  out-of-area  students  was  nine  and 
by  within  area  students  was  eight, 
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One  final  comparison  between  the  group  who  chose  to  attend 
Phoenix  Union  High  School  and  those  who  lived  in  the  area  is  the  success 
in  agriculture  projects  as  measured  in  net  profit.  Table  8 shows  the 
distribution  of  yearly  average  profit  among  within  area  students,  out-of- 
area students,  (including  those  who  transferred),  and  transfer  students. 

TABLE  8 

YEARLY  AVERAGE  PROFIT  FROM  APPROVED  AGRICULTURE 
PROJECTS  BY  AREA  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  TRANSFER  STATUS 


DOLURS 

Within  area 

Out-of-area 
(includes  transfers! 

Total 

^ Trans  "f  ar  q ^ 

500  or  more 

3 

i ^ 

4 

1 

400  to  499 

1 

1 

2 

1 

300  to  399 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2C0  to  299 

1 

6 

7 

3 

150  to  199 

2 

2 

4 

1 

100  to  149 

2 

3 

5 

2 

50  to  99 

1 

4 

5 

1 

0 to  49 

9 

3 

12 

1 

-1  to  -50 

0 

1 

^ 1 

1 

Total  with 

Projects 

Reported 

20 

24 

44 

12 

INA 

7 

4 

11 

1 

TOTAL 

27 

28 

55 

13 

MEDIAN 

i'lEAI^ 

100 

196.65 

175 

188.38 

140 

192.14 

200 

214.67 

Though  one  out-of-area  student  sustained  a net  loss  and  all 
within  area  students  showed  a net  profit,  the  median  average  yearly  net 


profit  was  $100.00  for  within  area  students,  $175.00  for  all  out-of-area 
students,  and  $200.00  for  those  students  who  had  transferred  to  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  after  starting  at  some  other  high  school  in  the  area. 
This  data  is  based  on  only  24  out-of-area  students  and  20  within  area 
students  as  project  records  were  not  available  before  Calendar  1960. 

Over  the  six-year  period  from  1960  through  1965,  the  students  earned 
a total  of  $11,194.07  in  individual  agricultural  projects,  $328.06  in 
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cooperative  farm  projects,  and  $6,899.62  in  approved  agriculture  and 
related  work  experience,  making  a total  of  $18,093.69.  Since  the  students 
spent  varying  lengths  of  time  in  approved  projects,  all  data  for  indivi- 
duals was  reduced  to  annual  average  profit  for  comparability. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  success  in  agriculture  projects 
measured  by  profit  xjill  be  followed  by  success  in  later  life.  Table  9, 
a comparison  of  present  occupation  against  earnings  in  agriculture  projects 

TABLE  9 

OCCUPATION  OF  FULL-TIi-E  EJ.IPLOYED  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITY 
STATUS  BY  AVERAGE  YEARLY  AllOUNT  EARNED  IN  AGRICULTURE 
PROJECTS  AND  BY  AVERAGE  AGRICULTURE  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 


*Not  in  labor  force  at  present 

among  the  44  former  students  responding  to  the  survey  reveals  no  discernible 
pattern,  though  three  or  four  who  earned  more  than  the  average  yearly 
profit  of  all  students  studied  ($192.00  per  year)  were  employed  full  time 
in  agriculture.  Table  9 does  illustrate  that  the  profit  measure  did  appear 
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to  have  some  relationship  to  grades  in  agriculture;  however,  as  those 
V7ho  made  more  than  the  average  profit  had  a grade  point  average  of  3.5 
in  all  agricultural  courses;  those  who  made  below  the  average  annual 
profit  had  a grade  point  average  of  3.3  and  those  who  either  had  no  pro- 
ject or  records  were  not  available  on  them  averaged  3.3.  The  addition 
of  this  data  for  the  11  not  responding  to  the  survey  makes  this  even  more 
apparent,  as  aU  students  averaging  less  than  $192.00  per  year  averaged 
3.5  and  those  on  whom  project  data  was  not  available  had  a combined 
grade  point  average  2.9. 

Success  in  projects  seems  to  depend  to  some  extent  at  least 
on  ■:he  student's  financial  resources.  One  student  stated  in  the  follow-up 
study  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  into  projects  and  lost  intereat 
in  agriculture.  Inspection  of  thr>.  details  of  project  data  indicates 
that  $1,000.00  or  more  was  invested  by  some  students  in  farm  shares, 
cattle,  or  land  rental.  Students  not  having  large  sums  of  money  to 
invest  made  small  profit  on  small  investments  in  rabbits,  pigeons,  or 
fractions  of  an  acre  of  land.  These  students  may  have  been  proportionately 
more  successful  than  the  "big  operators",  but  data  on  the  amount  invested 
for  the  profit  obtained  was  not  available  and  this  could  not  be  followed  up. 

In  summary,  the  vocational  agriculture  program  is  very 
effective  for  the  small  group  of  students  who  take  two  years  or  more  in 
agriculture.  It  apparently  fosters  ambition  to  get  further  education  and 
to  work,  once  school  is  completed.  Several  of  the  former  students  who 
were  in  military  service  or  working  in  an  occupation  with  which  they  were 
dissatisfied  had  strong  intentions  to  enter  college  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  several  expressed  the  hope  of  owning  a farm  or  ranch 
at  some  time  in  the  future  even  though  they  might  earn  their  living  in 
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some  other  line  of  work.  The  choice  of  agriculture  In  high  school  was 
reinforced  through  their  educational  experience  and  the  will  to  reach 
ambitious  but  attainable  goals  seems  to  be  deep-seated, 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  has  little  impact  on  a 
large  number  of  students  and  much  expensive  training  Is  wasted  on  stu- 
dents who  only  "sample"  agriculture  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Recommendations  fpr  improvement  and  econony  In  the  course  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Institute  more  productive  selection  techniques  for  enio.l- 
ment  In  vocational  agriculture. 

2.  Review  the  requirements  of  Federal  legislation  covering 

f--ndlng  for  vocational  agriculture  with  counselors  In  the  entire  school 
system. 

3.  Give  more  publicity  to  earnings  of  agriculture  students  In 
connection  with  their  projects.  Practically  everyone  knows  about  the 
Junior  Achievement  program,  and  a large  number  are  aware  of  the  coopera- 
tive school  work  programs  In  office  work,  distributive  education,  and 
industrial  trades.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  general  public 
has  no  idea  of  the  earnings  In  agriculture  projects  and  approved  work 
experience.  More  publicity  would  help  the  public  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  program  and  case  history  publicity  on  approved  work  should  open 

up  more  opportunities  for  cooperative  school-work  projects.  This  would 
also  provide  greater  opportunity  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
animals  or  lease  land  to  engage  in  approved  work  experience  projects. 
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SECTION  II 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURE 
RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

The  cooperat  Tture  of  this  report  is  typified  by  the 
ecomom?c  survey  of  employment  opportunities  conducted  by  the  Arizona 
State  Employment  Service.  This  survey  was  undertaken  to  identify  the 
emerging  requirements  in  occupations  for  which  vocational  agriculture 
or  training  in  agricultural  -related  occupations  may  prepare  high 
school  terminal  students. 

These  data,  together  with  Information  gleaned  from  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  personal  interviews  conducted  with 
the  Farm  Bureau,  catt’emen.  Salt  River  Water  Users  Association,  major 
growers,  agricultural  distributors,  farm  implement,  chemicals  and 
supply  manufacturers  and  distributors,  and  employers'  association, 
such  as,  the  Associated  Landscape  Contractors  of  American  and  Professional 
Associations  including  the  America  . Landscape  Architects  Association, 
etc,  were  combined  with  information  available  from  sustantiating  research 
for  Manpower  and  Development  Training  Act  training  programs,  and  the 
considerable  research  conducted  by  the  University  of  Arizona,  College 
of  Agriculture  and  its'  affiliated  agencies.  Information  was  gathered 
and  analyzed  on  the  occupations  for  which  demands  currently  exist;  on 
the  occupations  for  which  demands  seem  to  be  Increasing  at  the  greatest 
rate;  on  the  skill  and  training  content  of  these  occupations;  on  the 
suggested  curricula  that  might  be  offered  at  a high  school  level 
program  for  these  occupations;  as  well  as  on  a number  of  other  facets 
and  aspects  related  to  such  programs. 

The  following  pages  present  the  report  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  its'  jctii-cty,* 
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OCCUPATIONAL- INDUSTRY  STUDY 
agricultural  and  agricultural  services 

MAY-JUNE  1966 

This  study  o£  occupations  in  the  agricultural  and  agricultural 
industries  is  one  phase  of  a large,  long-range  project  de- 
signed to  determine  the  occupational  make-up  of  Arizona's  employed 
/ork  force.  Data  related  to  the  occupations  of  the  employed  is 
regularly  available  only  once  every  ten  years  when  the  federal  cen- 
conducted.  in  a rapidly  changing  economy  such  as  Arizona 
has  experienced  in  recent  years,  up-to-date  occupational  information 
is  essential  for  realistic  planning  for  the  efficient  development  and 
utilizations  of  the  State's  manpower  (and  womanpower). 

Studies  such  as  this  one  provide  the  only  source  of  quantita- 
tive occupational  Information  during  intra-census  periods.  Consequendy[ 
the  data  obtained  from  these  studies  have  been  of  great  assistance  in 
providing  answers  to  questions  submitted  to  the  Arizona  State  Employ- 
ment Service  by  training  institutions,  industrial  development  groups, 
and  others  Interested  in  manpower  development. 

in  point.  The  Agency  was  asked  to  conduct  this  study j 
of  agricultural  employment  during  May  and  June  of  1966,  a period  of 
low  employment  for  the  Industries  surveyed.  More  information  could 
have  been  obtained  had  the  project  been  delayed  until  a season  of  „ 
high  or  average  employment  occurred.  However,  the  need  for  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  curriculum  planning  for  the  1966  Fall  semester 
v/as  so  pressing  that  it  was  considered  expedlert  to  not  wait  until  moref 
inclusive  information  could  be  obtained. 
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STUDY  SCOPE  AND  METHODOLOGY 

This  phase  of  the  Occupational-Industry  Study  was  designed 
to  include  chose  establishments  in  Maricopa  County  with  permanent 
or  full-time  employment  and  which  are  classified  by  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  Manual  as  Farming  (major  groups  01 
and  02),  Agricultural  Services,  Hunting,  and  Trapping  (major  group 
07),  Forestry  (major  group  08),  and  Fisheries  (major  group  09).  The 
records  of  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service,  Farm  Division,  were 
used  to  obtain  the  listings  from  x^lch  the  Study  sample  was  selected « 
These  records  are  reliably  estimated  to  Include  90  to  95  percent  of 
all  establishments  within  the  Study  scope.  The  listings  revealed 
that  Maricopa  County  establishments  within  the  scope  of  the  Study  are 
limited  to  major  groups  01  ond  07  (commercial  farms  and  agricultural 
services). 

This  universe  of  farms  and  agricultural  service  firms  was 
stratified  by  four-digit  SIC  class  and  by  six  categories  of  emplo3onent 
size.  Data  relating  to  employment  size  was  also  obtained  from  Farm 
Division  records.  Samples  v/ere  selected  from  each  employment  size 
category  within  each  four-digit  class.  From  the  15  four -digit  classes 
represented  in  the  universe,  48  samples  were  thus  obtained.  Since 
most  of  the  employing  units  in  the  universe  had  less  than  50  employ- 
ees, most  of  the  SIC  classes  included  four  or  less  size  categories 
and  only  one  included  all  six.  Sample  sizes  varied  with  size  and  num- 
ber of  employing  units  within  each  universe  segment.  If  a segment 
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contained  only  one  or  two  employing  units,  all  were  included  in  the 
sample.  If  a segment  contained  100  or  more  very  small  employing  unit^ 
only  4%  or  5%  were  included  in  the  sample.* 

The  Study  data  were  collected  during  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  the  first  part  of  June  1966  by  interviews  with  employers  at  the 
locations  of  the  sample  establishments.  The  data  requested  included 
for  each  "noDseasonal"  occupation  employed,  the  current  employment, 
curre-t  female  employment,  expected  employment  12  months  hence,  the 
number  of  persons  hired  during  the  past  12  months  to  replace  workers 
who  left  the  area  or  the  occupation  for  v/hich  they  had  been  hired,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  on-the-job  training,  and  the  number  of  job 
vacancies.**  The  persons  interviewed  were  also  asked  to  express 
opinions  regarding  vocational  training  for  agricultural  employment 
and  to  suggest  areas  of  training  vrtiich  might  be  included  among  voca- 
tional  agriculture  courses. 

* The  term  "employing  unit"  is  used  because  both  farms  and  agricul- 
tural service  firms  are  f-  quently  operated  at  more  than  one 
location  by  a single  employer  or  company  which  does  not  maintain 
separate  employment  records  for  each  installation. 

**  Based  on  past  Employment  Service  experience  with  farmers,  the  cur- 
rent  emplojTnent  data  obtained  may  be  accepted  as  accurate  (within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  varying  definitions  of  "permanent."  See 
footnote  on  page  26  ) However,  many  farmers  are  reluctant  to  com- 
mit themselves  as  to  future  employment  and  state  that  they  have  no 
control  over  factors  which  exert  strong  influences  on  their  employ- 
ment needs.  When  employment  1?  months  hence  was  not  obtainable 
current  employment  was  substituted.  This  resulted  in  a very  small 
over  all  difference  between  current  and  "12  months  hence"  data. 
Replacements  must  be  interpreted  as  "turnover"  because  farmers  gen- 
erally  have  no  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  employees  who  leave.  On- 
the-job  training  on  farms  is  usually  limited  to  close  supervision 
while  an  employee  is  learning  the  tasks  of  a job.  job  vacancies 
represent  those  openings  for  which  active  recruitment  was  being 
conduct6d  at  the  time  of  uhe  survey. 
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As  sample  data  were  received,  some  adjustments  were  made  in 
the  basic  universe  data  as  originally  obtained  from  Farm  Division 
records.  Establishments  found  to  be  no  longer  in  business  or  opera- 
ting without  any  nonseasonal  employees  were  removed.  In  some  cases 
information  obtained  during  the  interview  resulted  in  an  employing 
unit  being  moved  from  one  SIC  classification  to  another. 

From  these  revised  data,  inflation  factors  were  developed  for 
each  of  the  samples.  These  factors  reflect  the  relationship  be- 
tv^een  the  total  employment  for  each  sample  and  the  total  employment 
for  the  universe  segment  it  represented,  based  on  the  original  data 
obtained  from  Farm  Division  records.  The  following  report  provides 
the  estimates  of  employment  by  occupation  which  resulted  when  these 
factors  were  applied  to  the  occupational  data  obtained  for  each  of 
the  48  samples. 
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FINDINGS 

The  Study  results  as  presented  in  Table  10  show  that  there  are 
approximately  5,100  "permanent"  or  "regular  hired"  workers  employed  by 
farms,  ranches*,  and  agricultural  service  establishments  in  Maricopa 
County**.  Well  over  half  (557,)  of  these  workers  are  employed  by  em- 
ploying units  which  vary  in  employment  size  between  4 and  19  employees. 
Units  of  this  size  comprised  almost  exactly  half  (50.17,)  of  the  687 
units  within  the  scope  of  the  Study.  One-third  (33.27,)  of  the  workers 
are  employ'd  by  general  farms  which  are  engaged  in  raising  various 
crops  (but  are  not  primarily  cotton  or  vegetable  farms).  Close  to 
one-fifth  (18.57,)  are  employed  by  vegetable  farms  and  about  one-eighth 
(12.27,)  work  for  cotton  farms,  other  types  of  farms  in  the  area 
together  with  their  proportions  of  the  employees  Included  in  this 
Study  are:  Livestock  or  primarily  livestock  farms  (9.37,),  dairy  farms 

(3.87,)  fruit  farms  (3.77,),  rose  plant  farms  and  general  nurseries (7. 17,) 

and  general  farms  raising  both  crops  and  livestock  (2.07.) .Agricultural 
* "Dude"  ranches  are  not  included  in  the  scope  of  this  Study  as  they 
are  classed  as  "service  establishments"  by  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual. 

**  The  Terms  "permanent,"  "full  time,"  "regular  hired,"  and  "non- 
seasonal"  are  used  by  farmers  to  refer  to  employees  who  comprise 
their  basic  complement  of  workers.  These  terms  are  rather  loosely 
defined  and  the  criteria  used  for  identifying  such  workers  fre- 
quently varies  between  employers  and  with  the  purpose  for  t/hich  the 
information  is  desired.  The  interviewers  who  collected  data  for 
this  Study  accepted  each  employers 's  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  such  workers  v/ithout  attempting  to  establish  any  uniform 
definition  of  "permanent." 
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service  firms  employ  5.9%  of  the  total.***  Table  10  shows  the 
distribution  of  current  employment  by  type  of  employing  unit. 

About  4,400  of  G67o  of  the  total  of  5, ICO  workers  included  in 
the  Study  scope  are  employees  who  engage  in  activities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  production  of  crops,  livestock,  or  primary  dairy  products. 
In  addition  to  field  or  herd  workers,  this  group  includes  irrigators, 
tractor  drivers  and  those  managers,  and  foremen.  About  100  or  2% 
of  the  total  are  professional  or  managerial  people.  Host  of  these 
(76X^re  business  managers  or  office  managers  but  accountants,  pur- 
chasing agents,  airplane  pilots,  and  horse  trainers  are  also  included. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  this  group  are  employed  by  agricultural  ser- 
vice firms.  Some  375  or  about  1%  of  all  employees  included  in  the 
survey  are  mechanics,  machine  operators  and  other  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers  who  engage  in  activities  requiring  skills  not 
exclusively  related  to  crop  or  livestock  tending.  They  include  truck 
drivers,  and  workers  skilled  in  construction  trades  as  well  as  farm  equip- 
ment repairmen,  gristmill  operators,  and  ginners. 

Clerical  workers  comprise  about  200  or  4%  of  the  total.  More 

than  half  of  these  workers  are  bookkeeping  machine  operators.  About 

four-tenths  of  17.  are  laborers  engaged  in  work  requiring  minimal 

training.  Sales  people  total  11  or  two-tenths  of  17a.  A little  more 

than  one-tenth  of  17o  are  classed  as  janitors,  charwomen,  or  watchmen. 

^^otton  ^^ins  accounted  for  175  of  the  302  employees  of  agricultural 
service  firms.  However,  the  Study  was  conducted  during  the  "ofr* 
season  and  it  ia  likely  that  more  employees  vjould  be  repotted  as 
’’full  time  ” if  the  Study  were  reconducted  during  the  ginning  season, 
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Those  occupations  which  occur  in  greatest  number  are  farm 
hand,  irrigator,  and  tractor  operator.  Together  these  occupations 
account  for  more  than  3,d00  or  about  75%  of  all  employment  included 
in  the  Study.  They  also  account  for  close  to  93%  of  the  replacements 
(turnover)  and  nearly  83%  of  the  job  vacancies. 

Data  for  four  ♦■ypes  of  farm  hands  are  presented  in  Table  11. 
The  designation  Farm  Hand  I is  used  to  refer  to  v/orkers  who  are  suf- 
ficiently experienced  to  be  able  to  function  with  only  general 
supervision.  There  are  nearly  1,400  of  these  workers.  Almost  900 
General  Farm  Hands  capable  of  handling  a wide  variety  of  tasks  asso- 
ciated with  the  raising  of  various  crops  or  types  of  livestock. 
Turnover  (replacements)  for  Farm  Hands  General  I totaled  375  or 
(39.3%)  of  Current  employment  in  this  occupation. 

The  remaining  Farm  Hands  I are  classified  as  specialty  farm 
hands  and  are  primarily  skilled  in  xrork  related  to  a particular  type 
of  farm.  Their  specific  titles  may  be  Farm  Hand  Dairy,  Farm  Hand 
Citrus,  Farm  Hand  Fruit,  Farm  Hand  Poultry,  Farm  Hand  Livestock, 
ilange  Hand,  Cox/puncher,  Sheepherder,  Nurseryman,  Stableman,  or  Gar- 
dener. Table  10  shoxjs  the  distribution  of  current  employment  by  type 
of  employing  unit.  The  distribution  of  specialty  farm  hands  by  spe- 
cific title  may  be  inferred  from  the  type  of  farm  by  which  they  are 
employed.  Turnover  (replacements)  for  Farm  Hands  (spec.)  I totaled 
173  or  34.6%  of  current  employment  in  the  occupation. 
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TABLE  11 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  MARICOPA  COUNTY 


Occupations 

Curreni 

Employ- 

ment 

t;  Female 
- Employ- 
ment 

Employ 
- ment 
12  mos, 
Hence 

“ Replace- 
ments 

» 

> On-The 
Job 

Traininj 

“ Vacan- 
cies 

1 

PROFESSIONAL  & MANAGERIAL 

95 

8 

76 

0 

0 

0 

Accountants 

0 

0 

1 

Airplane  Pilots 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Horse  Trainers 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Purch.  Agents  & Officials 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Managers  & Officials 

76 

8 

76 

0 

0 

0 

CLERICAL 

Bookkeepers 

113 

54 

no 

8 

0 

0 

Secretaries 

8 

7 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Other  Clerical 

72 

32 

69 

8 

0 

0 

SALES 

11 

3 

13 

3 

0 

0 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

7 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

''PRODUCTION”  WORKERS 

4402 

77 

4425 

1495 

13 

35 

^ Stock  & Crop  Managers 

75 

0 

77 

5 

0 

2 

Foremen 

510 

3 

514 

22 

^ 0 

0 

Farm  Hand  Gen.  I 

896 

P 0 

395 

357 

0 

14 

Farm  Hand  fSpec. ) I 

500 

6 

514 

173 

0 

2 

Irrigators 

722 

0 

734 

426 

5 

8 

Tractor  Operator  I 

563 

0 

568 

240 

3 

2 

Tractor  Operator  II  (Catl 

62 

0 

62 

12 

0 

0 

Farm  Hand  Gen.  II 

775 

55 

757 

167 

0 

7 

Farm  Hand  CSoec.)  II 

299 

13 

304 

93 

5 

0 

SKILLED  & SEMISKTT.T.RD 

375 

1 

0 

324 

65 

0 

5 

Ginners 

9‘5 

0 

95 

8 

0 

0 

Millers  & Batch  Mixers 

45 

0 

37 

17 

0 

0 

Jlechanics  & Malnt.  Men 

133 

0 

122 

9 

0 

1 

Truck  Drivers 

77 

0 

61 

20 

0 

1 

other  Skilled  & Semiskll. 

25 

0 

29 

11 

0 

3 

LABORERS 

20 

0 

20 

3 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

5103 

184 

5082 

1587 

13 

40 
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The  designation  Farm  Hand  II  is  used  to  identify  those  workers 
who  perform  simple  tasks  under  close  supervision.  There  are  about 
1|079  of  such  workers  in  the  area  studied.  Turnover  (replacements) 
among  General  Farm  Hands  II  totaled  167  or  21.5%  of  the  current  em- 
ployment in  the  occupation  (775).  Turnover  among  Farm  Hands  (spec.) 
II  totaled  93  or  31.1%  of  current  employment  (299). 

The  study  revealed  722  workers  classed  as  Irrigators.  Irri- 
gating is  an  activity  sometimes  performed  by  workers  classed  as 
Farm  Hand  I.  The  title  of  Irrigator  is  used  when  this  work  is 
deemed  to  be  a worker's  primary  activity.  Among  workers  classed  as 
Irrigators  the  turnover  (replacements)  totaled  426  or  59%  of  current 
employment  in  the  occupation. 

Part  of  the  work  of  a Farm  Hand  I may  also  include  tractor 
operation,  ^^lorkers  who  drive  tractors  as  their  primary  tasks  are 
given  the  title  Tractor  Operator  I or  Tractor  Operator  II,  the  latter 
title  being  used  to  refer  to  operators  of  "caterpillar"  or  crawler- 
type  equipment.  There  are  625  workers  in  the  Study  area  who  are 
classed  in  this  category,  62  of  vhom  are  Tractor  Operators  II.  The 
turnover  (replacements)  of  Tractor  Operators  (both  I and  II)  totaled 
252  or  407o  of  current  employment. 

About  one^third  (35,5%)  ol  the  375  workers  classed  as  skilled 
or  semiskilled  in  Table  II  are  mechanics,  repairmen,  or  maintenance 
men.  Farm  mechanics  and  farm  equipment  mechanics  together  totaled  97. 
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These  two  titles  are  almost  interchangeable.  The  Farm  Mechanic  may 
also  do  repair  work  on  fattn  structures  in  addition  to  repair  work  on 
farm  structures  in  addition  to  repair  and  maintenance  of  machinery. 
Turnover  for  all  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  totaled  65  or  17.3?, 
of  current  employment  in  these  occupations.  The  ratio  of  turnover  to 
current  employment  was  lowest  for  the  mechanics,  repairmen,  and  main- 
tenance men  (6,7?o), 
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COMMENTS  REGARDING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MARICOPA  COUNTY  EMPLOYERS 

The  responses  obtained  when  agricultural  employers  were  asked 

to  comment  on  vocational  education  reflected  considerable  Interest 

in  this  subject.  Only  35  of  the  199  persons  contacted  declined  to 

comment,  and  16  of  these  were  engaged  in  providing  agricultural 

services  rather  than  farm  operation.  Among  the  farmers,  145  or 

887o  had  some  comment  to  make. 

The  types  of  training  most  often  referred  to  concerned  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair.  A need 
for  training  in  equipment  operation  and  maintenance  was  expressed  by 
54  persons.  Training  in  mechanics,  welding,  and  other  repair  skills 
was  a subject  of  43  comments.  Some  respondents  indicated  a need  for 
training  in  both  of  these  areas  and  are  included  in  both  groups. 

Other  comments  were  related  to  agricultural  science  and  tech- 
nology  (Animal  Husbandry,  Horticulture,  and  use  of  soils,  water, 
and  agricultural  chemicals), 

A sizeable  group  of  respondents  (39  or  25.8%  of  all  persons 
offering  consents)  felt  that  on-the.job  training  was  ..sentlal  to  ad- 
equate preparation  for  farm  work.  Some  of  these  persons  felt  that 
this  was  the  only  type  of  training  needed,  while  others  held  that 
classroom  work  should  be  supplemented  by  on-the-farm  experience. 
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TABLE  12 

Et4PL0YER  COiMENTS  CONCERNING 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Agricultural 

Farm  or 

Service 

Comment  Cateeorles  Ranch  Operators  . 

No  Comment 

19 

16 

Farm  Machinery  Operation  & Maintenance 

52 

2 

Farm  Machinery  Mechanics 

(Including  repair  and  welding) 

39 

4 

On-Job  Training  required  for  any  farm  job 

36 

5 

Horticultures  soils | fertilizers,  insectl- 

cldes,  plant  growth  and  agrochemicals 

23 

1 

General  Farm  Operation  & Management 

16 

0 

General  Agriculture;  growing  crops  and 

raising  livestock 

13 

3 

Animal  Husbandry;  raising  livestock, 

poultry,  breeding  horses 

12 

0 

A 

Irrigating 

9 

u 

Bookkeeping  & other  farm  record  keeping 

8 

2 

Recommended  no  vocational  training  for 

Agriculture 

4 

0 

Gardening  & Landscaping 

3 

0 

Automated  Milking 

3 

0 

Cotton  Ginning 

0 

3 

Miscellaneous:  English,  sense  of  respon- 

sibility, farm  law,  honesty 

7 

2 

Total  Comments 

242 

38 

Total  Enqyloyers  Contacted 

164 

35 

Estimated  Total  Employers  In  Study  Scope* 

657 

71 

*Agrlcultural  and  agricultural  service  establishments  which  Arizona 

State  Employment  Service  records  Indicate 

are  likely  to  have 

"regular* 

or  ’‘permanent**  (nonseasonal)  employees  in  Maricopa  County. 
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Four  respondents  felt  that  vocational  agriculture  should  not 
be  taught  at  all  because  it  would  be  a disservifee  to  encourage  young 
people  to  enter  a field  in  which  opportunities  are  declining. 

Table  12  shows  the  distribution  of  comments  by  category  and 
source,  together  with  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  establishments 
within  the  Study  scope  and  the  number  of  employers  contacted. 
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It  should  be  restated  that  the  report  of  the  Employment  Service 
repr  !uced  in  the  preceding  pages  covers  only  production  agriculture 
(commercial  farms)  and  Agricultural  Services.  There  are,  of  course, 
job  opportunities  related  to  vocational  agriculture  and  horticulture 
in  other  industries  in  Maricopa  County,  Within  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, firms  engaged  in  meat  products  manufacturing,  primarily  meat 
and  poultry  packing,  employ  over  750  persons  in  the  county.  Opportunities 
in  this  industry  tend  to  expand  slightly;  ho^^ever  the  movement  of  pen- 
feeding operation  out  of  the  urban  area  may  call  for  a subsequent 
movement  of  the  packing  plants.  The  Dairy  Products  industry  employs 
over  1000  persons  in  the  county,  including  a large  number  of  route  men 
and  truck  drivers.  There  are,  however,  many  production  manufacturing 
jobs  in  this  industry  in  which  an  employee  could  benefit  from  prior 
vocational  agricultural  education.  Other  job  opportunities  in  manu- 
facturing might  be  found  in  the  Grain  Mill,  Products  firms  (emplojmient 
of  about  200)  and  in  the  Miscellaneous  Food  Preparations  and  Kindred 
Products  firms  (employment  of  about  1000),  This  latter  group  includes 
the  Cottonseed  Oil  Mills  which  provide  the  majority  of  the  opportun- 
ities in  this  industry  in  Maricopa  County, 

Non-manufacturing  opportunities  would  seem  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  ^Jholesale  and  Retail  Trade  industries.  This  would  include  whole- 
sale distribution  of  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  and  Agricultural 
Chemicals,  concentrated  in  a few  smaller  firms  (employment  of  less 
than  50  in  each  firm).  Retail  Trade  opportunities  are  concentrated  in 
Farm  and  Garden  Supply  stores  (which  employ  about  500  persons  in  total 
in  the  county)  and  in  Florists  shops  (which  generally  employ  fewer  than 
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20  persons  in  each  establishment).  A few  opportunities  might  be  found 
in  Agricultural  Credit  and  Agricultural  Insurance  establishments. 

In  the  case  of  the  agricultural-rolated  occupations,  job 
requirements  typically  Include  preparation  beyond  that  offered  in 
vocational  agriculture  programs.  Most  commonly,  this  would  be  in  the 
general  field  of  sales  (distributive)  education  and/or  business  (office) 
education.  This  suggests  that  a merging  of  programs  at  the  high  school 
level  might  be  investigated. 

Results  of  the  study  conducted  by  the  Arizona  State  Employment 
Service  indicate  that  opportunities  in  on-farm  and  agricultural  services 
industries  are  declining  rather  than  increasing,  as  a whole.  Replacement 
figures  were  low  in  all  occupations  except  production  occupations,  many 
of  which  are  learned  on  the  job  or  take  a comparatively  short  time  to 
learn,  such  as  Irrigator. 

Operation  of  tractors  did  have  fairly  high  replacement  figures, 
but  indicated  very  little  expansion  in  the  future.  Many  en^loyees  stated 
that  education  and  on-the-job  training  were  needed  for  farm  equipment 
mechanics  and  repairmen,  but  replacement  figures  were  low,  total  employ- 
ment was  only  133  and  the  outlook  was  for  a loss  of  ten  positions  over 
the  next  12  months--co  the  figures  do  not  bear  out  the  stated  need. 

Implications  of  this  study  are  that  the  traditional  vocational 
agriculture  program  for  farm  operation  or  on-farm  agricultural  work  is  not 
needed  in  Maricopa  County. 

Unfortunately  agricultural  related  business;  such  as  florist, 
farm  and  garden  stores,  grain,  hay  and  feed  stores,  agricultural  real 
estate  and  finance  firms,  farm  equipment  dealers  and  agro-chemical  in- 
dustries were  not  covered  by  the  survey  and  these  are  the  types  cf 
business  which  expect  to  grow  in  many  areas  where  agricultural -related 
employment  opportunities  have  been  studied. 
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It  is  reconanended  that  further  effort  be  made  to  discover  the 
employment  potential  in  these  related  businesses  in  order  to  tailor  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. If  employers  are  contacted  or  recontacted  for  this  informatiot^ 
they  should  also  be  sounded  out  for  their  willingness  to  provide  related 
school-work  experience  to  supplement  the  present  agricultural  projects 
which  are  a part  of  the  present  program* 

More  data  concerning  opportunities  in  agricultural  related 
businesses  might  well  solve  the  dilemma  of  "where  to  offer  vocational 
agriculture".  An  education  program  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
florists,  Implement  dealers,  farm  and  garden  stores,  etc.,  would  be 
using  the  businesses  for  work  experience  and  obviate  the  necessity  for 
expensive  agricultural  laboratories.  These  types  of  courses  could 
be  offered  in  several  schools. 

One  physical  location  would  still  be  required  for  farm 
machinery  operation  and  repair  before  putting  students  into  related 
work  experience  but  most  other  laboratory  practice  could  be  accomplished 
in  related  work  situations. 

The  program  envisioned  would  be  much  like  the  present  distri- 
butive education  program  and  other  school  work-cooperative  programs 
in  clerical  and  industrial  occupations.  This  might  change  the  con- 
tent of  horticulture  courses  to  floricultural  chemistry  and  salesmanship 
courses  for  farm  equipment  or  garden  supplies. 

A survey  of  these  types  of  businesses  might  well  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  vocational  agriculture  department  so  that 
cooperative-work  experience  situations  could  be  developed  at  the  same 
time.  With  certain  knowledge  of  employer  needs  and  work-school  exper- 
ience available,  curriculum  content  could  be  confidently  tailored  for 
employment  opportunity. 
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SECTION  III 

IDENTIFICATION  OP  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  personal  and  family  characteristics  of  male  students  in  all 
high  schools  of  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  System  were  collected  and 
analyzed  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  former  vocational  agriculture  boys 
in  an  attempt  to  Identify  the  schools  with  similar  characteristics  as 
one  factor  in  selection  of  the  school  best  suited  to  offer  vocational 
agriculture.  A five  percent  sample  of  all  boys  currently  in  school  was 
chosen  randomly  and  the  following  characteristics  vets  recorded: 

1.  Date  of  entry 

2.  Date  of  birth 

3.  Last  school  attended 

4.  State  of  birth 

5.  Intelligence  score 

6.  Street  address 

7.  Grades  in  English 

8.  Grades  in  mathematics 

9.  Relationship  of  student  to  male  parent 

10.  Occupation  and  employer  of  male  parent 

11.  Relationship  of  student  to  female  parent 

12.  Occupation  and  employer  of  female  parent 

13.  Number  of  children  in  family 

14.  Age  rank  of  student  among  children  in  family 

15.  Age  spread  of  children  in  family 

16.  Presence  or  absence  of  telephone  in  home 

17.  Number  of  address  changes  since  starting  high  school 

18.  Extra  curricular  activities  of  student 


O 
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The  57.  sample  was  taken  from  attendance  records,  grade  records,  or  student 
Index.  The  sample  size  for  each  school  was  as  follows: 


Alhambra 

76 

Central 

61 

North  54 

Camelback 

68 

East 

40 

Phoenix  99 
Union 

Carl  Hayden  54 

Maryvale 

80 

South  56 

Mountain 

West 

67 

Access  to  all  records  was  made  available  in  nine  high  schools. 
As  was  anticipated,  many  items  of  information  were  not  recorded.  For 
example,  South  Mountain  High  School  does  not  give  I.Q.  tests  until  the 
sophomore  year  and  I.Q. 's  on  only  27  of  the  56  in  the  sample  were  avail- 
able. Due  to  the  priority  of  another  experimental  project,  complete 
records  were  not  available  at  West  High  School  on  all  students  and 
family  Information  was  available  on  only  25  of  67  in  the  sample  at 
this  school.  Only  a few  records  showed  education  attained  by  parents 
and  this  would  not  be  included.  On  the  whole,  however,  most  of  the 
desired  information  was  obtained  directly  from  records  or  from  couselors 
who  assisted  with  the  work. 

In  only  a few  instances  were  the  characteristics  distributed 
in  even  assemblance  of  the  classic  normal  distribution  in  individual 
schools.  Data  for  the  entire  system  did  approach  normal  distribution, 
though  all  distributions  were  somewhat  skewed  and  grade-point  averages 
in  English  and  mathematics  were  bimodal  as  well  as  skewed.  Charts  II, 
III,  IV  and  V graphically  Illustrate  these  deviat?  . from  normal. 

A total  of  36  items  were  developed  for  comparison  of  personal 
and  family  characteristics  with  those  of  the  former  vocational  agricul- 
ture students.  Table  13  is  a summary  of  those  characteristics.  Detailed 
data  for  the  various  schools  is  included  in  the  supplemental  tables 
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TAELE  13 


SUMMARY  OF  PERSONAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
Ai'IOKG  BOYS  IN  PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  AMONG 
FORMER  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS 


Characteristics 

ALHAMBRA 

CAMELBACK 

CARL  HAYDEN 

CENTRAL 

EAST 

MARYVALE 

NORTH 

PHOENIX  UNION 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 

WEST 

Total 

for 

System 

Former 

Voc. 

Agri. 

Students 

1.  Median  10  Stanlne 

5.5 

6.6 

5.2 

6.0  ! 

>.8 

6.3 

6.4  1 

1.6 

5.6 

6.6 

6.0 

5.6 

2.  Median  English 

Grade  Point  Average 

2.3 

3.2 

2.4 

3.1 : 

3.0 

2.9 

2.5  : 

J.O 

2.4 

3.1 

2.7 

2.2 

3.  liedian  Math 

Grade  Point  Average 

2,3 

2.? 

2,6 

2,7  : 

3,0 

2.3  5 

ItZ 

2.7 

3.1 

2.7 

1.^ 

ACHIEVE1>1ENT-EKGLISH 
4.  Overachieved 

17... 

117, 

??7n 

47. 

n 

157n 

AT 

6% 

5.  Vndarachieved 

477, 

207. 

487 

487. 

307. 

39% 

53% 

m 

37% 

34% 

41% 

47% 

S.  Expected 

Achievement 

527. 

697. 

417 

467. 

477. 

57% 

45% 

427. 

48% 

567, 

51% 

47% 

ACHIEVEMENT-MATHEMATICS 
7,  Overachieved 

67. 

97. 

127 

67. 

57. 

8% 

67., 

167. 

15% 

10% 

9% 

15% 

8.  Underachieved 

287. 

367. 

307 

637, 

?57, 

29% 

m. 

JJl 

40% 

53% 

9.  Expected 

Achievement 

667. 

557. 

587 

317. 

40% 

637. 

337,, 

397, 

5?7, 

637 

-5,1%- 

_^2X 

10,  Last  School  Arizona 
Elementary 

807. 

87% 

847 

857. 

877. 

767. 

77% 

797. 

857 

82% 

827, 

_6T2 

11.  Last  School  in 
Another  State 

127. 

127. 

67 

37. 

0 

167. 

10% 

87«., 

67 

127 

97. 

-JZ 

12.  Born  in  Arizona 

277. 

387. 

587 

567. 

457. 

18% 

47% 

55% 

557 

32% 

427. 

497. 

13.  Live  with  Both 
Parents 

777. 

7S7. 

767 

867. 

90% 

767. 

617. 

537, 

757 

647 

667, 

66% 

14.  Median  # of  children 
in  Family 

2,7 

2f^ 

2,5 

2,8 

3.2 

3.2 

4.3 

3. 

J.2J 

3.1- 

_2*Z 

15.  Students  Who  are 
Oldest  Child 

477. 

347. 

41^ 

277. 

477. 

497 

427. 

287. 

.^15 

245 

397,_ 



16.  Families  on 
Welfare 

0 

0 

4! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7% 

2‘ 

% 0 

17. 

2% 

17,  Both  Parents  Work 

387. 

277 

. 26! 

247. 

34% 

467 

; 33% 

18% 

27' 

35' 

t 327. 

387. 

18.  Mothers  Work 

427. 

377 

, 30! 

1 28% 

407. 

507 

i 587. 

36% 

31' 

7 53 

7 427. 

GO 

19.  Families  Supported 
by  Mother 

67, 

1 45 

1 4% 

67. 

47 

f,  2f}7n 

lfi7n 

4 

% Ifi 

7 10% 

20.  Mothers  in  White 
Collar  Jobs* 

577. 

807 

. 65! 

1 787. 

827. 

637 

! 657. 

127. 

46 

% 84 

% 607. 

1 43% 

*White  collar  jobs  Include  P.T.&  K.,  managerial,  clerical  and  sales, 
(see  note  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  13  (cont.) 


Charac  terls  t ics 

ALHAMBRA 

1 

s 

I 

CARL  HAYDEN 

i CENTRAL 



MARYVALE 

NORTH 

PHOENIX  UNION 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 

H 

cn 

Total 

for 

System 

Former 

Voc. 

Agri. 

Students 

21.  Mothers  in  Service 
Occupations 

307. 

157. 

207. 

87. 

97. 

177. 

357. 

597. 

337, 

77 

267, 

437. 

22.  Mothers  in  Clerical 
Occupations 

357. 

157. 

477. 

557. 

557. 

407. 

207. 

47. 

137. 

457. 

307. 

147. 

23.  Mothers  in  P,T.& 
Occupations 

117. 

457. 

0 

157, 

187. 

117. 

457 

47. 

207, 

137. 

187. 

107 

24.  Mothers  in  Service 
Industry 

227. 

97. 

607. 

567. 

207 

287, 

377. 

647. 

257, 

197. 

337 

247. 

"25.  Mothers  in 

Manufacturing 

137. 

267. 

107. 

0 

207, 

197. 

107 

20% 

197 

197 

177 

197. 

26.  Mothers  in 
Government 

227. 

367, 

0 

0 

107, 

217. 

257. 

207. 

187, 

267 

187. 

257. 

27.  Mothers  in  Trade 
Indus  try 

307. 

187, 

207, 

337, 

207, 

257 

57. 

87 

387 

317 

217. 

107, 

28.  Fathers  in  I^hite 
Collar  Jobs 

407. 

807. 

317. 

827, 

467. 

447, 

667 

147. 

187, 

717, 

487, 

157, 

29.  Fathers  in 

Skilled  Jobs 

507, 

187. 

407. 

107, 

327, 

427 

267. 

347 

f37. 

187, 

327 

577. 

30.  Fathers  in  Agricul- 
turnl  Occupations 

27, 

0 

0 

0 

97, 

27. 

0 

107 

67. 

0 

37. 

147 

31.  Fathers  in 

Manufacturing 

357, 

307, 

267, 

117. 

267, 

247. 

197. 

87. 

267. 

327. 

247. 

287, 

32.  Fathers  in 
Government 

137, 

117, 

167, 

147. 

21‘,i 

227. 

207, 

227 

L47, 

117. 

177 

317 

33.  Fathers  in  Agricul- 
tural Industry 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47. 

37 

0 

87. 

77, 

0 

27, 

167, 

34.  Fathers  in 

Construction 

77, 

147. 

217, 

57, 

177, 

97 

227 

127, 

.97 

117 

137 

167. 

35.  Fathers  in  Service 
Industry 

117, 

167, 

57, 

247. 

47, 

117. 

147 

217. 

57, 

217 

137, 

97 

36.  Fathers  in  Trade 

197. 

167. 

197. 

197. 

137. 

227. 

147. 

167, 

.27, 

— 

147. 

177 

97, 

K. : Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred  Occupations 

Note;  All  data  based  on  statistical  sample  of  student  records.  Percentages 
in  lines  19  through  36  are  based  on  numbers  employed. 
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CHART  II 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
I.Q.  SCORES  AMONG  BOYS 
PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
MARCH,  1966 


t 


I.Q.  Stanlnes 
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CHART  III 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FAMILY 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
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CHART  IV 
ENGLISH 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOYS'  GRADES 


% 


Grade  Point  Average 
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CHART  V 
I'lATHEMATICS 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOYS'  GRADES 


Grade  Point  Average 
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attached  as  a portion  of  this  report.  Points  of  closest  comparison 

with  the  various  schools  in  the  system  are  as  follows: 

Vocational  Agriculture  Student  High  School  with  Similar  Median 

or  Percent 


1.  Median  I.Q, 

5.6 

South  Mountain  (Alhambra  5.5) 

5.6 

2.  Median  English 

Grade-Point  Average 

2.2 

Alhambra 

2.3 

3.  Median  Mathematics 

Grade-Point  Average 

1.9 

East 

2.1 

Achievement; 

4#  English  over -achieved 

6% 

Central 

67. 

5.  Under-a'chiaved 

477. 

Alhambra 

477, 

Carl  Hayden 

487. 

Central 

487. 

6*  Expected 

477. 

East 

47% 

Central 

467. 

South  Mountain 

487. 

Kathematics: 

7.  Over-achieved 

157. 

South  Mountain 

157. 

Phoenix  Union 

167. 

8.  Under-achieved 

537. 

East 

557. 

9.  Expected 

327. 

North 

337, 

Central 

31% 

Last  School  Attended: 

10.  Arizona  Elementary 

677. 

North 

77% 

11.  Elementary  or  High  School 

in  Another  State 

57. 

Carl  Hayden 

6% 

South  Mountain 

6% 

12.  Born  in  Arizona 

497. 

North 

47% 

13.  Live  with  Both  Parents 

667. 

West 

69% 

14.  Median  No,  Children  in 

Family 

2.7 

Alhambra 

2.7 

Central 

2.6 

East 

2.8 
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15.  Students  who  are 


Oldest  Child 

42% 

North 

42% 

Carl  Hayden 

41% 

South  Mountain 

41% 

16.  Families  on  Welfare 

2% 

South  Mountain 

2% 

17.  Parents  Both  Work 

387, 

Alhambra 

38% 

13.  Mother  Works 

48% 

Maryvale 

50% 

19.  Families  Supported  by 

Mother 

10% 

Camelback 

10% 

20.  Mothers  In  White 

Collar  jobs 

43% 

South  Mountain 

46% 

21,  Mothers  In 

Service  Occupations 

43% 

Maryvale 

35% 

South  Mountain 

33% 

22.  Mothers  In  Iil,6e  K,* 

Occupations 

43% 

Alhambra 

11% 

Maryvale 

11% 

23.  Mothers  In 

Clerical  Occupations 

14% 

Camelback 

15% 

South  Mountain 

13% 

24.  Mothers  In 

Service  Industry 

24% 

South  Mountain 

25% 

Alhambra 

22% 

Maryvale 

19% 

South  Mountain 

19% 

West 

19% 

26.  Mothers  in  Government 

25% 

North 

25% 

West 

26% 

27.  Mothers  In  Trade 

10% 

Phoenix  Union 

8% 

28.  Fathers  In  ^/Jhlte 

Collar  Jobs 

15% 

Phoenix  Union 

14% 

29.  Fathers  In 

Skilled  Jobs 

57% 

Alhambra 

50% 

30.  Fathers  In  Agriculture 

Occupations 

14% 

Phoenix  Union 

10% 

East 

9% 

* Professional  technical  and  kindred  occupations 
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31.  Fathers  in  Manufacturing 


Industry 

28% 

Carl  Hayden 

26% 

East 

26% 

South  Mountain 

26% 

32. 

Fathers  in  Government 

31% 

Maryvale 

22% 

Phoenix  Union 

22% 

33. 

Fathers  in 

Agriculture  Industry 

16% 

Phoenix  Union 

8% 

South  Mountain 

7% 

34. 

Fathers  in 

Construction 

16% 

East 

17% 

Camelback 

14% 

35. 

Fathers  in 

Service  Industry 

9% 

Alhambra 

11% 

Maryvale 

11% 

36. 

Fathers  in  Trade 

9% 

South  Mountain 

12% 

East 

13% 

South  Mountain  had  the  same  median  or  percentage  on  4 items, 
was  closest  of  all  schools  on  6 items  and  differed  only  slightly  from 
closest  in  4 items,  making  it  close  enough  to  mention  on  14  or  49%  of 


the  36  items.  All 

schools  had 

at  least 

one  item  the  same  except  Phoenix 

Union  and  Carl  Hayden  and  all  schools  were  closest  on  at  least  one  item. 

A tabular  summary 

of  the  same. 

closest  ; 

and  next  closest  along  with  the 

number  of  former  vocational  agriculture 

students  from  each  school  are 

as  follow: 

Same 

Closest 

Number  of  Former 
Next  Vocational  Agri- 
Closes  t culture  Students 

Alhambra 

3 

4 

2 6 

Camelback 

1 

1 

1 2 

Carl  Hayden 

0 

2 

2 4 

Central 

1 

1 

3 2 

East 

1 

4 

3 0 

Maryvale 

1 

5 

0 0 
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North  2 
Phoenix  Union  0 
South  Mountain  4 
West  1 
Other 


3 

5 

6 
1 


0 

1 

4 

1 


4 
27 

5 
2 
3 


From  the  above  table,  It  would  seem  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  male  student  bodies  at  Alhambra  and  South  Mountain  most  closely 
approximate  the  characteristics  of  the  former  vocational  agricultural 
students.  Analysis  of  the  items  on  which  these  two  schools  compare 
closely  shows  two  points  in  each  school  on  achievement,  only  ,1  difference 
In  median  I.Q.,  8 similarities  on  occupation  and  Industry  for  South 
Mountain  and  4 points  at  Alhambra.  One  Important  similarity  at  South 
Mountain  was  next  closest  on  fathers  employed  in  agricultural  industries. 

A few  comparisons  with  data  developed  by  the  anomical  economic 
and  consumer  study  conducted  by  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette*  will  serve  to  show  that  the  sample  data  from  the  schools  was 
quite  reliable  when  the  special  nature  of  cur  sample  data  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  sample  data  implies  that  the  youngest  populations  are  in 
the  Maryvale  and  Alhambra  districts.  According  to  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  study,  Maryvale  High  School  District  is  located  primarily  in 
the  study  District  12  in  which  the  median  age  of  heads  of  household 
is  40>0  years  compared  to  46.1  for  the  Phoenix  Metropolitan  area. 

Only  6%  of  the  heads  of  households  in  this  district  are  retired  while, 

207.  of  heads  of  household  are  retired.  Alhambra  High  School  District 

\ 


* Inside  Phoenix.  The  Arizona  Republic  end  Phoenix  Gazette,  1966. 
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falls  in  the  Republic  and  Gazette  Districts  5 and  11  which  have  a combined 
median  age  of  42,2  for  heads  of  house lold.  While  several  districts  have 
a lower  median  age,  they  are  not  in  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  District. 

4 

In  the  entire  Metropolitan  area,  only  22%  of  all  wives  work,  but  the 
high  percentage  of  mothers  working  in  Maryvale  (50%)  and  Alhambra  (42%) 
ere  fr&m  homes  where  a large  proportion  of  the  oldest  childreo 
are  already  in  high  school  and  all  children  are  likely  to  be  old  enough 
to  attend  school--a  time  when  mothers  normally  return  to  the  labor  force. 
Since  the  comparison  of  personal  and  family  characteristics 
was  not  conclusive,  and  no  further  Information  could  be  gleaned  from 
the  data  originally  collect* i,  further  evidence  was  needed  to  give 
direction  for  a choice  of  physical  location  for  the  vocational 
agriculture  program. 
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SECTION  IV 
STUDENT  INTEREST 

One  desirable  attribute  of  the  location  of  a program  of 
vocation  agriculture  would  be  student  interest  in  agricultural  and  agri- 
culturally related  occupations  as  a career  choice*  Counselors^records 
snd  personal  knowledge  of  individual  students  might  well  be  a valid 
source  for determining  potential  interest  in  such  a program*  In  order 
to  test  this  hypothesis^  counselors  were  polled  at  the  Maryvale  High 
School  concerning  the  vocational  choice  of  male  students  in  a randomly 
selected  sample*  The  sample  of  male  students  was  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  used  in  other  parts  of  this  survey*  In  no  way  were  these 
counselors  informed  that  the  desired  information  concerning  future 
vocational  choice  x^as  related  to  a study  of  vocational  agriculture* 

Information  was  obtained  on  the  80  male  students  in  the 
sample*  Of  these^  counselors  were  able  to  provide  immediate  information 
on  the  great  majority.  In  instances  where  the  counselors  were  not  able 
to  provide  such  information,  the  student  was  called  in  for  a brief  inter- 
view* 

Of  the  80  students,  approximately  207*  (15)  were  undecided  as 
to  their  future  vocational  role.  This  is  not  surprising  in  that  the 
sample  of  students  included  all  classes  at  the  Maryvale  High  School 
from  freshmen  through  senior*  Forty-six  of  the  80  students  or  nesrly 
60%  indicated  that  they  planned  to  attend  college*  In  many  Instances 
the  vocational  choice  or  the  choice  of  specific  curricula  in  college 
had  not  been  determined*  Six  of  the  students  indicated  that  they 
planned  to  enter  the  cilltcr}"  service  as  a vocatlcncl  choice.  Of  the 
CC  students  only  two  expressed  a vocational  choice  that  could  be  con- 
sidered an  agriculture  or  agriculture-related  occupation* 
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TABLE  14 

STATED  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE  OF  A SAl'IPLE  OF 
i-IALE  MARYVALE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Students  Plans 
or 

Occupational  Choice 

Number 

in 

Sample 

Percent 

Military  Service 

6 

7 

Undecided 

15 

19 

College 

46 

58 

(Aerlcultural  Related) 

(li_ 

(Engineer Ine) 

(10) 

.. 

(Science) 

C7) 

m m 

(Undecided) 

(11) 

m • 

(Miscellaneous) 

C18) 

Craftsman 

4 

5 

Agricultural  Related 

1 

1 

Illscellaneous 

7 

9 

TOTAL 

80 

100 

O 
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Interestingly  enough,  four  of  the  students  indicated  vocational 
choices  in  craft  occupations  (electricians  and  mechanics)  that  would 
suggest  that  other  programs  of  vocational  education  are  equal  to  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  student  interest#  A number  of  students  giving 
a choice  of  college  level  training  were  interested  in  technician  level 
occupations  such  as  electronics  technicians,  draftsmen,  etc*,  that  might 
call  for  technician  or  pre- technician  vocational  training* 

The  use  of  counseling  records  and  the  knowledge  of  counselors 
of  the  occupational  choice  of  the  students  has  indicated  that  the  male 
students  of  Mary vale  High  School  are,  with  less  than  two  percent  exception, 
not  Interested  in  vocational  choices  of  agriculture  or  agriculturally- 
related  occupations* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  a "public  relations"  campaign 
relating  to  the  opportunities  in  occupations  in  agriculture  or  agriculturally- 
related  fields  the  incidence  of  selection  of  career  choices  related  to 
agriculture  might  very  well  be  increased.  However,  the  impact  of  any 
"public  relations"  campaign  could  similarly  be  predicted  for  any  occupa- 
tion or  occupational  field* 

This  test  of  a source  of  Information  has  also  indicated  that 
counselors  and  counseling  records  may  very  well  prove  to  be  a valuable 
source  of  data  for  guidance  to  the  District  in  determining  where  the 
vocational  agriculture  programs  should  be  offered* 

After  comparing  the  personal  characteristics  of  boys  in  all 
high  schools  in  the  Phoenix  Union  System  with  those  of  the  former  vo- 
cational agriculture  students,  it  was  determined  that  the  male  stu- 
dent body  at  South  Mountain  was  most  nearly  like  that  of  the  former 
students*  In  order  to  further  test  cumulative  records  of  the  sample 
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taken  previously  at  South  Mountain  were  examined  for  vocational  choice • 
Cumulative  records  of  the  sample  at  Phoenix  Union  were  also  examined, 
since  it  is  the  only  school  in  the  system  now  teaching  vocational 
agriculture. 

Results  of  the  examination  of  records  at  all  three  schools 
are  tabulated  in  Table  15  and  Table  16.  In  tha  analysis  of  records  at 
South  Mountain  and  Phoenix  Union,  if  no  vocational  choice  was  stated  in 
the  counseling  record,  information  on  vocational  training  plans  was 
inferred  from  the  four«year  course  plan  contained  in  the  record.  The 
data,  then,  for  these  two  schools  is  not  strictly  comparable  to  that 
from  Maryvale,  where  counselors  were  consulted.  As  the  talbes  show, 
there  was  a high  proportion  of  choice  of  crafts  (or  skilled  trades) 
among  the  South  Mountain  and  Phoenix  Union  Students.  The  craft  choices 
at  Phoenix  Union  covered  a wide  variety  of  occupations  with  more  than 
one-third  (37%)  having  chosen  auto  mecha’^-ics,  20%  woodworking  trades, 
15%  upholstery,  and  15%  electrical  or  electronics,  including  radio 
and  T.V.  repair.  Uell  over  half  (55%)  of  those  choosing  crafts  at 
South  Mountain  selected  auto  mechanics,  xd.th  17%  choosing  metal  trades 
and  11%  electronics. 

Maryvale  had  two  choosing  agriculture  related  occupations- - 
one  forest  ranger  and  one  work  in  the  produce  business.  South  Mountain 
had  only  one  choosing  agriculture  related  work— ranger--and  he  was 
taking  a college  prep  course.  The  one  at  Phoenix  Union  whose  four- 
year  course  plan  included  two  years  of  vocational  agriculture  lived 
in  the  South  Mountain  area.  He  had  started  at  Phoenix  Union  to  study 
refrigeration  but  had  changed  his  major  to  agriculture.  The  student  at 
Phoenix  Union  taking  college  preparatory  work  had  chosen  veterinary 


medicine. 
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TABLE  15 

VOCATIONAL  PLANS  OF  BOYS  IN  SAMPLE  AT  MARYVALE, 
SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  AND  PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
JPRING,  1966 


Student  Flans 

Maryvalo 

South  Mountain 

Phoenix  Union 

TOTAL 

or 

Vocational  Choice 

# In 
Sample 

Percent 

# In 
Sample 

Percent 

# In 
Sample 

Percent 

# In 
Sample 

Percent 

Agriculture 

was 

m m 

1 

1 

1 

** 

Agricultural 

Related 

1 

2 

mm 

Mas 

mm 

m as 

1 

irk 

Crafts 

4 

5 

18 

32 

41 

41 

63 

27 

Clerical  & Sales 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

3 

Service  Occupations 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

8 

3 

Miscellaneous 

5 

6 

2 

4 

3 

3 

10 

4 

Military  Service 

*6 

8 

* 

.. 

1 

1 

7 

3 

College 

47 

59 

25 

45 

2] 

21 

93 

40 

Undecided 

15 

19 

3 

5 

4 

4 

22 

9 

Information  Not 
Available 

m m 

MM 

5 

9 

18 

18 

23 

10 

TOTAL 

80 

56 

99 

235 

* One  taking  college  preparatory  for  Air  Force  Academy  shown  under  college. 
**  Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 


TOTAL 

Percent  of 
A1 1 Boys 
In  Sample 

0> 

ir 

N 

iH 

12 

10 

Note:  Other  Includes  such  occupations  as  teacher ^ accountant ^ pharmacist ^ artist^  minister  and 

male  nurse. 

# In 
Sample 

22 

12 

in 

CO 

27 

eg 

235 

DYS  IN  SAMPLE  AT 
JNION  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Phoenix  Union 

Percent  of 
All  Boys 
In  Sample 

o 

N 

ts 

# In 
Sample 

vD 

eg 

66 

* ^ 

TABLE  16 

OF  COLLEGE  BOUND  B( 
)UNTAIN  AND  PHOENIX  1 
SPRING,  1966 

South  Mountain 

Percent  of 
All  Boys 
In  Sample 

iH 

tH 

r> 

Vt 

N 

rg 
1— t 

# In 
Sample 

VO 

N 

vD 

VO 
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VOCATIONAL  PLANS 
MARYVALE,  SOUTH  MC 

Marvvale 

Percent  of 
All  Boys 
In  Sample 

12 

o\ 

1 

1 

21 

<!■ 
1— ( 

# In 
Sample 

10 

rs 

ri 

17 

pg 

pg 

80  1 

» * 

Student  Plans 
or 

Vocational  Choice 

Engineering 

Science 

Law 

Agriculture  6e 
Related 

u 

0) 

o 

Undecided 

TOTAL 

58- 


Therc  is  very  little  evidence  in  the  data  collected  to  point 
to  any  one  school  as  the  logical  place  to  offer  vocational  agriculture. 
Only  one  of  the  235  sample  boys  in  the  three  high  schools  was  actually 
enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture.  A total  of  five  (2*/5  had  chosen 
a vocation  related  to  agriculture,  three  of  which  required  college 
education. 

A comparison  of  the  vocational  choices  of  students  attending 
phoenix  Union  from  other  geographic  areas  with  the  sample  from  all 
three  schools  show  that  a higher  proportion  had  chosen  crafts  (41%  com- 
pfXpd  to  27%);  a lower  proportion  intended  to  go  to  college  (14%  compared 
to  40%);  and  that  a higher  proportion  had  chosen  service  occupations 
(7%  to  3%).  Only  3%  of  those  attending  Phoenix  Union  from  other 
geographic  areas  and  on  whom  information  was  available,  had  not  yet 
made  a vocational  choice,  while  127,  of  the  others  on  whom  information 
was  available  were  still  undecided. 

Interest  in  vocational  agriculture  is  rather  limited  as  only 
165  students  in  the  entire  Phoenix  Union  System  are  registered  this 
semester.  More  than  half  (64%)  in  agriculture  classes  now  did  not 
voluntarily  choose  agriculture,  as  shown  in  Section  VI  of  this  report. 
Therefore,  less  than  17,  af  all  boys  in  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
System  have  chosen  to  study  vocational  agriculture. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  vocational  agriculture  would  attract 
a number  of  students  in  any  school  in  which  it  was  offered  as  has  been 
experienced  at  Phoenix  Union.  On  the  follow-up  study,  497,  of  the  boys 
completing  two  years  or  more  lived  in  the  Phoenix  Union  geographic 
area,  but  the  characteristic  sample  at  Phoenix  Union  was  quite  dissimilar 
from  that  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students.  No  one  high  school 
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service  area  provided  a preponderance  of  the  out-of-area  vocational 
agriculture  students,  though  21%  came  from  South  Mountain. 

It  is  probable  that  the  changing  emphasis  in  the  vocational 
agricultural  related  businesses  would  have  more  bearing  on  the  physical 
location  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  than  past  experience.  It  may 
be  that  agriculture  related  courses  can  be  taught  in  several  schools 
with  related  work  experience  taking  the  place  of  expensive  laboratories. 

The  study  of  opportunities  in  farming  and  agricultural 
services  conducted  by  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  indicates 
that  many  employers  feel  that  on-the-job  training  is  essential  to 

adequate  preparation  for  farm  work. 

Unfortunately  florists,  farm  implement  dealers,  grain  and  feed 
businesses,  and  several  others  businesses  using  agricultural-related  oc- 
cupations, were  not  surveyed  and  much  of  the  employment  opportunities 
for  youth  trained  in  vocational  agriculture  will  occur  in  these  types 
of  establishments. 

The  survey  does  support  the  need  for  training  in  farm  equip- 
ment operation, as  employment  of  tractor  operators  was  well  over  600 
with  replacements  (or  turnover)  of  250  last  year.  Employment  projections 
in  on-farm  occupations  overall  show  a continuation  of  the  trend  toward 
gradual  loss  in  total  employment  on  farms,  though  limited  expansion  is 
anticipated  in  a few  occupations. 
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SECTION  V 

SLO^^  LEARNERS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Seven  students  among  the  group  who  had  two  or  more  years  of 
agriculture  had  I.Q.  stanlnes  below  four.  The  I.Q. 's  were  as  follows: 
Stanlne  1—1;  Stanlne  2—2;  Stanlne  3—4. 

Those  with  Stanlnes  of  1 and  2 were  all  from  high  school 
service  areas  other  than  Phoenix  Union  High  School.  Those  with  Stanlnes 
of  3 were  all  from  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School  service  area. 

The  student  with  Stanlne  1 I.Q.  was  from  South  Mountain  High 
School  and  his  converted  grade-point  average  In  agrlculuure  was  3.5, 
representing  considerable  over-achievement.  His  biggest  agriculture 
grade  was  2 and  lowest  was  3.  His  grades  In  English  and  mathematics 
had  converted  averages  of  1,5.  All  of  his  mathematics  was  In  slow 
learner  classes  and  2 of  4 semesters  of  English  were  in  slow  learner 
sections. 

One  with  Stanlne  2 was  from  South  Mountain  and  one  was  from 
North  High,  Their  converted  grade-point  averages  were  as  follows: 


Agriculture 

South  Mountain 
3.0 

North 

4.0 

English 

.43 

1.0 

Mathematics 

.66 

2.5 

Slow  Semesters  In  English 

4 

6 

Highest  English  Grade* 

4 

4 (c) 

Highest  Agriculture  Grade 

3 

1 

Lowest  Agriculture  Grade 

3 

3 

Highest  Mathematics  Grade 

3 (c) 

3 

* Grades  In  specific  courses  not  converted,  (c)  designates  special 
class  for  slow  learner. 
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The  four  students  with  l.Q.  Stanlnes  of  3 had  the  following 
converted  grade-point  averages  and  highest  unconverted  grades  in  English 


and  mathematics; 


#1- 

n 

#3 

#4 

Agriculture 

4.5 

2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

English 

2.5 

2.6 

2.1 

1.6 

Mathematics 

2.3 

1.3 

3.0 

2.0 

Highest  Agriculture  Grade 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Lowest  Agriculture  Grade 

2 

4 

3 

4 

Highest  English  Grade 

3 

3 (c) 

1 (c) 

4 

Highest  Mathematic  Grade 

4 

3 

2 (c) 

4 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  all  but  one  of  the  group  with  l.Q. 's 
lower  than  Stanine  4 over-achieved  in  agriculture  and  that  English  and 
mathematics  grades  were  usually  either  expected  or  under  expectation. 

Motivation  to  study  agriculture  is  probably  a very  Important 
factor.  It  seems,  from  this  small  group  at  least,  that  agriculture  is 
a subject  in  which  slow  learners  can  do  well. 

Five  students  in  the  normal  l.Q.  range  of  4 to  6 Stanines  took 
one  or  more  course  in  slow  learner  classes  in  either  English  or  mathe- 


matics  or  both.  Their 

coverted  grade-point 

averages 

were  as  follows; 

Agriculture  Average 

n 

2.3 

n 

2.7 

#3 

3.1 

#4 

2.9 

#5 

3.3 

English  Average 

.67 

2.1 

1.0 

1.0 

2.3 

Mathematics  Average 

1.5 

2.0 

2.5 

1.3 

2.0 

Six  students  with  l.Q.'s  not  available  took  slow  learner 
• classes  in  English  or  mathematics  or  both.  Their  converted  grade-point 

averages  were  as  follows: 
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Agriculture  Average 

#1 

3.5 

#2 

3.3 

#3 

3.3 

#4 

2.7 

#5 

3.6 

#6 

2.7 

English  Average 

2.1 

1.2 

2.0 

0 

.63 

2.8 

Mathematics  Average 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

All  but  one  of  those  students  with  I.Q,  not  available  were 
from  other  high  school  service  areas  and  all  five  had  trasferred  from 
other  high  schools.  Achievement  was  better  in  agriculture  than  in 
either  English  or  mathematics  for  those  with  normal  I.Q.'s  as  well  as 
those  with  I.Q.'s  not  available  with  the  exception  of  one  getting  2.7  in 
agriculture  and  2.8  in  English. 

In  these  19  cases,  the  students  did  better  in  agriculture, 
even  though  most  had  to  take  slow  learner  classes  in  English  and  mathe- 
matics. From  this  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  agriculture  is  a suitable 
subject  for  slow  learners--particularly  when  they  are  interested  enough 
and  motivated  to  take  four  semesters  of  agricultue, 

A large  percentage  of  the  new  students  in  agriculture  the 
second  semester  1965-66  were  registered  in  one  or  more  slow  learner 
classes  and  a large  proportion  were  in  agriculture  apparently  not  of 
their  own  choice.  An  examination  of  the  achievement  in  agriculture 
of  these  students  would  provide  more  conclusive  data  on  the  ability 
of  slow  learners  to  achieve  in  agriculture  when  it  is  not  necessarily 


their  vocational  choice. 
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SECTION  VI 

ANALYSIS  OF  CAUSES  FOR  UNUSUAL  INCREASE 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  COURSE  ENROLLMENTS  AT  PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SECOND  SEMESTER  1965-1966 

A list  of  students  new  to  agricultural  courses  in  the  second 
semester,  1965-1966,  from  Mr.  W.  E,  Smith  of  the  Phoenix  Union  High 
School  Vocational  Agriculture  Department.  The  list  Included  114  stu- 
dents—67  boys  and  47  girls.  There  were  new  students  in  six  agriculture 
classes  being  offered.  Nearly  half  (54)  were  enrolled  In  General 
Agriculture;  but  well  over  half  of  the  girls  (707.)  were  enrolled  In 
Vocational  Agriculture  courses. 

A random  sample  including  Just  over  half  (58)  of  the  total 
new  students  was  drawn  for  study  of  the  counseling  records  and  possible 
personal  interview  if  the  records  did  not  contain  adequate  data  for 
conclusions.  Personal  interviews  were  not,  however,  necessary. 

Study  of  the  counseling  records  indicated  quite  conclusively 
that  the  students  themselves  had  not,  except  in  only  a very  few  Instances 
chosen  to  study  agriculture.  Of  58  records  studied,  only  seven  students- 
five  boys  and  two  girls— were  shown  to  have  chosen  to  enroll  in  an 
agriculture  course.  Two  of  the  boys  simultaneously  enrolled  in  two 
agriculture  courses  during  the  semester. 

Table  17  lists  the  characteristics  of  the  sample  students 
with  respect  to  their  course  planning  schedules,  vocational  choices, 
their  success  as  students  and  their  attendance  history.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  (747.)  did  not  indicate  in  their  four-year  planning  schedules 
that  any  agriculture  course  was  anticipated.  More  than  half  of  the 
boys  (537.)  and  371i  of  the  girls  had  chosen  a vocation  not  related 
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to  agriculture.  Over  half  of  the  students  had  already  registered  for 
the  first  semester,  1966-1967,  and  only  two  had  enrolled  in  agriculture 
course. 

In  the  initial  discussion  of  this  sudden  increase  In  agri- 
culture enrollments,  it  was  believed  by  the  Chief  Counselor  that  it 
could  be  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  many  students  had  failed 
courses  the  first  semester  and  had  found  classes  of  their  choice  al- 
ready full  at  the  time  of  second  semester  final  registration. 

The  theory  that  desired  classes  were  full  was  not  substan- 
tiated as  only  four  counseling  folders  specifically  stated  that  classes 
desired  were  full.  An  additional  five  students  entered  late  and  classes 
may  have  been  filled,  but  this  was  not  so  stated. 

The  theory  that  many  of  the  new  agriculture  students  had 
failed  a course  last  semester  was  substantiated  as  56%  of  the  boys 
and  62%  of  the  girls  had  failed  at  least  one  subject  the  first  semes- 
ter this  year.  In  at  least  eight  folders,  the  counselor  had  stated 
that  the  student  had  been  "given"  agriculture  in  order  to  make  up  for 
credit  lost  in  an  academic  subject.  Two  students  had  requested  to 
change  from  the  agriculture  course  they  were  enrolled  in,  but  the 
counselor  had  felt  the  credit  was  needed  and  did  not  process  the  change. 

Further  evidence  that  these  students  had  difficulty,  academic 
or  otherwise.  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  43%  were  registered  In  at  least 
one  "slow"  learner  class,  31%  had  a history  of  being  dropped  for  failure 
or  non-attendance,  and  19%  had  already  been  dropped  this  semester  for 


non-attendance. 


Though  the  information  obtained  from  the  sample  folders 
served  to  indicate  that  most  of  the  new  students  were  not  taking 
agriculture  by  choice  and  that  nearly  half  of  them  would  fall  into  the 
"poor  student"  category,  it  still  did  not  explain  the  students  were 
taking  agriculture  rather  than  some  other  class. 

An  anlysis  was  made  of  the  counselors  who  had  worked  with  the 
students  enrolled  in  agriculture  for  the  first  time.  Table  18  shows 
that  84%  of  the  students  under  study  were  counselees  of  four  of  the 
fifteen  counselors  on  the  faculty.  Almost  one-third  (32%)  were  coun- 
selees of  one  counselor'.  Further  analysis,  by  student  identification 
number,  showed  that  41%  were  freshmen  and  51%  were  sophomores.  (See 
Table  19).  All  of  the  freshman  were  taking  General  Agriculture,  while 
the  sophomores  and  the  few  upper  classmen  were  taking  primarily 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

Based  upon  the  5%  sample  of  all  boys  at  Phoenix  Union  High 
School,  taken  for  purposes  of  this  overall  study,  approximately  120 
freshman  boys  and  85  sophomore  boys  had  failed  either  English  or 
mathematics  last  semester— so  all  of  those  failing  a subject  were  not 
enrolled  in  agriculture. 

Since  agriculture  was  not  the  only  subject  which  failing 
students  xieve  taking,  a discussion  was  held  with  the  Chief  Counselor 
and  one  of  the  counselors  who  had  a number  of  students  in  their  first 
agriculture  class.  These  discussions  revealed  that  there  had  been  a 
school  policy  change  this  year  with  respect  to  course  offerings. 
Heretofore,  many  courses  had  been  offered  during  the  second  semester 
as  well  as  the  first.  Those  who  had  failed  a course  during  the  first 
semester  could  repeat  the  same  course  during  the  second  semester.  This 
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TABLE  19 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEW  ENROLLMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE  COURSES 
BY  COURSE,  BY  CLASS  AND  BY  SEX 


Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

From 

Earlier 

Classes 

Total 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

6 

mm 

G 

B 

G 

B G 

Animal  Science 

m 

1 

8 , 

_ 

w 

m 

1 8 

Agriculture  Business 
& Law 

m 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 3 

General  Agriculture 

37 

10 

4 

1 

2 

«* 

43  11 

Horticulture 

3 

12, 

1 

2 

m 

1 

4 15 

Plant  Science 

6 

10 

1 

7 10 

Farm  Mechanics 

10 

m 

10  - 

TOTAL 

37 

10 

25 

33 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

67  47 

Note:  Two  boys,  both  sophomores,  enrolled  in  two  classes,  but  are 

counted  under  only  one. 


year,  the  practice  was  discontinued.  Those  who  had  failed  a course 
were  unable  to  enroll  in  repeat  classes  as  they  were  not  offered.  Nor 
could  they  enroll  in  second  semester  courses  as  they  lacked  prerequisites. 
The  counselor  stated  that  she  had  "persuaded"  several  students  to  take 
agriculture  because  they  had  to  take  something  and  could  not  repeat 


courses  they  had  failed. 
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SUMMARY 

The  unusual  increase  in  agriculture  course  enrollments  this 
semester  cannot  be  explained  by  a sudden  increase  of  student  interest 
in  agriculture,  as  very  little  evidence  of  student  interest  was  found. 

The  elimination  of  first  semester  courses  forced  students 
who  had  failed  in  one  of  more  classes  to  seek  course  offerings  not 
requiring  prerequisites. 

Four  counselors  apparently  turned  to  agriculture  as  the  solu- 
tion for  many  of  their  students  who  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
selecting  a course  to  replace  the  second  semester  of  a subject  they 
had  failed. 

The  "intent"  of  vocational  agriculture  legislation  has  been 
stretched  considerably  in  that  very  few  of  the  students  plan  to  take 
further  courses  in  agriculture. 

Further  study  of  course  enrollment  records  would  probably  show 
that  other  subjects  not  requiring  prerequisites  had  also  absorbed  a 
greater  than  normal  number  of  students  this  semester. 
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SECTION  VII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
program  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School  is  extremely  limited  if  its'  primary 
purpose  is  to  educate  high  school  students  for  a vocation  in  agriculture. 
Though  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  been  Interpreted  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  vocational  agriculture  programs  to  include  training 
for  off-farm  agricultural  related  work,  it  is  still  required  that  the 
student  entering  such  training  shall  have  made  an  appropriate  vocational 
choice. 

The  expense  of  any  vocational  program  is  difficult  to  justify 
if  students  receiving  the  training  do  not  have  a reasonable  expectation 
of  entering  the  vocation. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  does  seem  to  be  very  effec- 
tive for  the  small  group  of  students  who  take  two  years  or  more  in 
agriculture.  It  apparently  fosters  ambition  to  get  further  education 
and  to  work,  once  school  is  completed.  Several  of  the  former  students 
who  wete  in  military  service  or  working  in  an  occupation  with  which 
they  were  dissatisfied  had  strong  intentions  to  enter  college  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  and  several  expressed  the  hope  of  owning  a farm 
or  ranch  at  some  time  in  the  future  even  though  they  might  earn  their 
living  in  some  other  line  of  work.  The  choice  of  agriculture  ir’  high 
school  was  reinforced  through  educational  experience  ana  the  will  to 
reach  ambitious  but  attainable  goals  seems  to  be  deep-seated. 
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The  vocational  agricultuie  program  has  little  Impact  on  the 
larger  number  of  students.  Much  expensive  training  is  wasted  on  stu- 
dents who  only  "sample"  agriculture  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Recommendations  for  improvement  and  economy  in  the  vocational 

agriculture  course  are  as  folloV7S; 

1.  Institute  more  productive  selection  techniques  for  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  agriculture. 

2.  Review  the  requirements  of  Federal  legislation  covering 
funding  for  vocational  agriculture  with  counselors  in  the 
entire  school  system. 

3.  Give  more  publicity  to  earnings  of  agriculture  students  in 
connection  with  their  projects.  Practically  everyone  knows 
about  the  Junior  Achievement  program  and  a large  number  are 
aware  of  the  cooperative  school-work  programs  in  office 
work,  distributive  education,  and  industrial  trades.  The 
general  public  has  little  idea  of  the  earnings  in  agricul- 
ture projects  and  approved  work  experience.  More  publicity 
would  help  the  pub’i''  to  understand  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram aid  case  history  publicity  on  approved  work  should 
open  up  more  opportunities  for  cooperative  school-vrork 
projects.  This  would  also  provide  greater  opportunity  for 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  animals  or  lease  land 

to  engage  in  approved  irork  experience  projects. 

Results  of  the  study  conducted  by  the  Arizona  State  Employ- 
ment Service  indicate  that  opportunities  in  on-farm  and  agricultural 
services  Industries  are  declining  rather  than  increasing,  as  a whole. 
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Replacement  figures  were  low  in  all  occupations  except  production  occu- 
pations, many  of  which  are  learned  on  the  job  or  take  a comparatively 
short  time  to  learn;  such  as  Irrigator. 

It  should  be  restated  that  the  report  of  the  Employment  Service 
reproduced  in  Section  II  covers  only  production  agriculture  (commercial 
farms)  and  agricultural  services.  There  are,  of  course,  job  opportun- 
ities related  to  vocational  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  other  industries 
in  Maricopa  County. 

In  the  case  of  the  agricultural-related  occupations,  job 
requirements  typically  would  include  preparation  beyond  that  offered 
in  vocational  agriculture  programs.  Most  commonly,  these  would  be  in 
the  general  field  of  sales  (distributive)  education  and/or  business 
(office)  education.  This  suggests  that  a merging  of  programs  at  the 
^ high  school  level  might  be  investigated. 

The  study  of  opp''rtunities  in  farming  and  agricultural  services 
conducted  by  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  indicates  that  many 
employers  feel  that  on-the-job  training  is  essential  to  adequate  pre- 
paration for  farm  work. 

Unfortunately  florists,  farm  implement  dealers,  grain  and  feed 
businesses,  and  other  types  of  businesses  using  agricultural-related 
occupations,  were  not  surveyed.  Many  of  the  employment  opportunites  for 
youth  trained  in  vocational  agriculture  will  occur  in  these  types  of 
establishments. 

1 The  survey  does  support  the  need  for  training  in  farm  equip- 


ment operation  as  employment  of  tractor  operators  was  well  over  600  with 
replacements  (or  turnover)  of  250  last  year.  Employment  projections  in 
on-farm  occupations  overall  show  a continuation  of  the  trend  toward 


r 
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gradual  loss  in  total  employment  on  farms,  though  limited  expansion 
is  sntlcipateo  in  a few  occupation. 

Slow  learners  did  better  in  agriculture,  even  though  most 
had  to  take  elow  learner  claeoee  in  Engli.h  and  nethenetics.  From  thl. 
evidence,  it  wuld  seem  that  agriculture  le  a eultable  eubject  for  elow 
learncr.-partlcularly  when  they  are  Intereeted  enough  end  notiveted  to 
take  four  semesters  of  agriculture. 


A large  percentage  of  the  new  students  in  agricultue  the 
second  semester  1965-66  were  registered  in  one  or  more  slow  learner 
classes  and  a large  proportion  were  in  agriculture  apparently  not  of 
their  own  choice.  An  examination  of  the  achievement  in  agriculture  of 
these  students  would  provide  more  conclusive  data  on  the  ability  of 

slow  learners  to  achieve  in  agriculture  when  it  is  not  necessarily 
their  vocational  choice. 

The  unusual  increase  in  agriculture  course  enrollments  during 
the  second  semesters,  1965-1966,  cannot  be  explained  by  a sudden  in- 
crease  of  student  interest  in  agriculture,  as  very  little  evidence  of 
student  interest  was  found.  The  elimination  of  first  semester  courses 


forced  students  who  had  failed  in  one  or  more  classes  to  seek  course 
offerings  not  requiring  prerequisites.  Pour  counselors  apparently 
turned  to  agriculture  as  the  solution  for  many  of  their  students  who 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  selecting  a course  to  replace  the 
second  semester  of  a subject  they  had  failed.  The  -intent-  of  vocational 
agriculture  legislation  has  thus  been  stretched  considerably  in  that  very 
few  of  the  students  plan  to  take  further  courses  in  agriculture. 
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Further  study  of  course  enrollment  records  vK>uld  probably  show  that 
other  subjects  not  requiring  prerequisites  had  also  absorbed  a greater 
than  normal  number  of  students  this  semester. 

Interest  in  vocational  agriculture  is  rather  limited  as  only 
165  students  in  the  entire  Phoenix  Union  System  are  registered  this 
semester.  More  than  half  (64%)  in  agriculture  classes  now  did  not 
voluntarily  choose  agriculture , as  shown  in  Section  VI  of  this  report. 
Therefore,  less  than  1%  of  all  boys  in  the  Phoenisc  Union  High  School 
System  have  chosen  to  study  vocational  agriculture. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  vocational  agriculture  would  attract 
some  students  in  any  school  in  which  it  was  offered.  On  the  follow«*up 
study,  49%  of  the  boys  completing  two  years  or  more  lived  in  the 
phoenix  Union  High  School  service  area,  but  the  student  characteristic 
sample  of  all  boys  at  Phoenix  Union  High  School  was  quite  dissimilar 
from  that  of  the  vocational  agriculture  students.  No  one  high  school 
service  area  provided  a preponderance  of  the  out-of'*area  vocational 
agriculture  students,  though  21%  came  from  South  Mountain. 

It  is  probable  that  the  changing  emphasis  in  the  vocational 
agricultural  related  businesses  v7ould  have  more  bearing  on  the  physical 
location  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  than  would  past  experience.  It 
may  be  that  agriculture  related  courses  can  be  taught  in  several  schools 
with  related  work  experience  taking  the  place  of  expensive  laboratories. 

It  is  recommended  that  further  effort  be  made  to  discover  the 
employment  potential  in  these  related  businesses  in  order  to  tailor  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  If  employers  are  to  be  contacted  or  recontacted  for  this 
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information I they  should  also  be  sounded  out  for  their  willingness  to 
provide  related  school^work  experience  to  supplement  the  present 
agricultural  projects  which  are  a part  of  the  present  program. 

More  data  concerning  opportunities  in  agricultural  related 
businesses  might  well  solve  the  dilemma  of  "where  to  offer  vocational 
agriculture".  An  education  program  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
florists,  Implement  dealers,  farm  and  garden  stores,  eta,  would  be 
using  the  businesses  for  work  experience  and  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  expensive  agricultural  laboratories.  These  types  of 
courses  could  be  offered  in  several  schools. 

One  physical  location  would  still  be  required  for  farm 
machinery  operation  and  repair  before  putting  students  into  related 
work  experience  but  most  other  laboratory  practice  could  be  accomplished 
in  related  work  situations. 

The  program  envieioned  would  be  much  like  the  present  dis- 
tributive education  program  and  other  school -work  cooperative  programs 
in  clerical  in  industrial  occupations.  This  might  change  the  content 
of  horticulture  courses  to  floricultural  chemistry,  and  salesmanship 
courses  for  farm  equipment  or  garden  supplies. 

A survey  of  these  types  of  businesses  might  well  be  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  vocational  agriculture  department  so  that 
cooperative-work  experience  situations  could  be  developed  at  the  same 
time.  With  certain  knowledge  of  employer  needs  and  work-school 
experience  available,  curriculum  content  could  be  confidently  tailored 
for  employment  opportunity. 
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FOREWORD 


By  offering  programs  in  vocational  homemaking,  education  has 
recognized  the  role  of  the  family  in  our  econony.  By  providing 
students  with  the  skills  and  understandings  essential  to  effective 
home  management,  vocational  homemaking  has  contributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  wage  earner. 

As  the  role  of  the  woman  changed  and  as  the  societal  demands  for 

service  occupations  increased,  educators  recognized  the  possibility 

ilizing  the  trained  talents  of  the  home  economics  teachers 

to  provide  an  educational  program  preparing  students  for  gainful 
employment. 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  sought  inforaation 
concerning  home  economics  related  occupations  and  existing  work- 
oriented  programs.  It  was  with  these  objectives  in  mind  that 
Dr.  Elsie  Fetterman's  services  vrere  sought  and  obtained. 

Dr.  Fetterman's  study  showed  the  various  avenues  that  homemaking 
programs  could  take  in  order  to  provide  occupational  education. 

The  educational  objective  of  meeting  the  needs  of  s21  students 
IS  a challenge  to  all  educators.  It  calls  for  new  programs  and 
new  approaches.  The  information  presented  in  this  paper  should 
assist  home  economics  teachers  and  school  administrators  in 
Identifying  and  developing  some  of  these  new  programs. 


Dr.  Herbert  Righthand,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Services 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  irill  find,  in  these  pages,  the  higliights  of 
the  doctoral  dissertation,  "The  Development  of  a Work  Orientation  Program 
for  Home  Economics  P-elated  Occupations"  undertaken  in  1964-^  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 

Ihjotr  adviser  ijas  Dr.  Philo  T.  Pritzkan  vdth  Dr,  John  W,  Karnes,  Jr. 
and  Dr.  W.  Hbvrard  Ihrtin  serving  on  the  committee.  Special  recognition 
given  to  Ilss  Ruth  C,  Covrles,  Consultant,  Home  Economics  Education,  for 
her  support  and  inspiration  received  in  this  study. 

The  Tiriter  is  indebted  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  for  tlie  financial  renumeration 
made  available. 

The  dissertation  - in  its  complete  form  - is  available  on  loan  from  the 
Wilbur  Cross  Library,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

Statement  of  the  Problem.  The  purpose  of  tliis  study  \tas  to  develop  a 
\rork  orientation  program  for  home  economics  related  occupations.  The 
problem  v/as  treated  under  tliese  main  divisions; 

1,  Identification  of  occupational  areas  related  to  hone  economics 
located  in  Connecticutj 

2,  Investigation  of  existing  irark  orientation  programs  in  home 
economics  related  occupations  in  the  United  States, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  telandsi 

3,  Recommendation  of  regional  pilot  centers  for  developing 
irork  orientation  programs  for  home  economics  related 
occupations  in  Connecticut. 

procedure.  Letters  \7ere  sent  to  all  state  supervisors  of  home  economics 
education  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  names  and  addresses  of  teacl^rs  who  connoted  xrork  orientation 
programs  for  home  economics  related  occupations.  Tlie  five  state  super- 
visors xrho  did  not  respond  received  personal  telephone  calls  from  the 
investigator  to  malce  the  responses  one  hundred  percent  from  tlie  state 
supervisors . 

Questionnaires  xrere  sent  to  forty-three  teachers  of  secondary  school 
xrork  orientation  programs  for  home  economics  related  occupations  in  the 
United  States.  After  follovr-up  letters  and  telephone  calls  to  those 
vrho  had  not  responded,  a total  of  forty-three  or  one  hundred  percent, 
vrere  returned. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire,  a total  of  txrenty  interviews  t;ere 
held  xdth  Connecticut  State  Enjoyment  Service  managers  in  order  to' 
determine  available  job  opportunities  in  home  economics  related  occu- 
pations . 


« 


Socio-economic  index  scores  for  the  one  hundred  sixty-nine  communities 
in  Connecticut  xrere  ranked  and  then  averaged  for  each  labor  market  area 
in  tlie  state. 
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Home  Economics  teachers  in  federally  aided  departments  in  Connecticut 
vrere  asked  to  rank  objectives  of  rrork  orientation  programs  according  to 
the  priority  as  they  perceived  them. 

Summary.  A summary  of  tliis  study  including  a review  of  the  literature, 
information  received  from  the  questionnaires  and  personal  interviev/s, 
revealed  that  one  hundred  percent  of  the  Connecticufhome  economics 
teachers  in  this  study  \/ould  consider  the  development  of  a vrark  orienta- 
tion program  in  home  economics  related  occupations  TOrthtrhile,  High 
school  home  economics  courses  are  an  asset  to  job  attainment. 

In  1962  tvro  and  one-half  million  salespersons  were  employed  in  close  to 
one  hundred  kinds  of  retail  businesses  in  the  United  States.  The 'number 
of  babysitters  (child  monitors)  reported  emplo3red  in  I960  was  327,781. 

This  represen'ted  a groirth  of  three  hundred  sixty-seven  and  four-tenths 
percent  from  1950  to  i960,  liire  than  one  and  t\jo-tenths  million  men  and 
women  were  en^jloyed  in  the  apparel  indus'try  in  early  1963.  Tvro  million 
people  worked  in  establishments  searving  food  in  I960, 

Clusters  of  jobs  existing  in  Connecticut  in  home  economics  related  occupa- 
tions are:  food  service,  1708 j private  household,  2990j  clothing  related^ 

2011 j sales,  1279.  The  total  number  of  job  oppcrtunities  in  home  economics 
related  occupations  in  Connecticut  on  file  in  Connecticut  employment 
offices  is  almost  eight  thousand. 

Seven  of  the  labor  market  areas  in  the  S'ta'te  sheared  close'relationship 
betareen  the  number  of  job  opportunities  and  socio-economic  index  scores. 

For. these  seven  labor  market  areas,  tlie  higher  their  socio-economic  index 
average,  the  more  openings  etadsted  in  home  economics  related  occai^aations. 

Conclusions . The  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  home  economics 
related  occupations  and  the  employment  outlook  for  these  positions  jaisti- 
fies  the  developoent  of  a aiork  orientation  program  for  home  economics 
related ■ occupations  in  Connecticut,  Ibme  economics  content  should  be 
utilized  to  help  prepare  indiariduals  for  enployment  as  arell  as  homemaking. 

Home  economics  teachers  need  to  be  laore  realistic  in  their  instruction 
and  explore  the  kinds  of  arerk  that  indi'viduals  can  and  adU  do  arithin  the 
geographical  area  of  employment  of  their  graduates.  Ifecessary  for  the 
development  of  the  programs  is  cooperation  adth  public  employment  service 
personnel  arho  have  occupational  izrformation  cohtinuoaisly  aarailable 
regarding  reasonable  present  and  futme  prospects  for  employment  in  the 
community  and  elsea/here.  Assurance  of  placement  after  completing  the 
program  is  necessary  for  the  saiccessof  the  programu 

Tlie  deareloimient  of  a arerk  orientation  pxrograa  for  home  economics  related 
occupations  in  Connecticut  areadd  be  principally  concerned  adth  the  recog- 
nition of  realities  and  •values  regai’ding  our  society. 

Although  the  beginning  positions  are  the  initiating  experiences  for  the 
majority  of  students,  the  a:ork  orientation  program  should  be  concerned 
adth  advancement  opportunities  as  arell  as  entry  le'rol  jobs.  Additional  t 

training  beyond  high  school  Is  necessary  for  advancement  to  higher 
levels  of  employment. 


\KM.  CeiEOTATION  PRCX2lA^B  IN 
HO>E  ECOHOmCS  REIATED  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  UlilTED  STATES 


The  author  contacted  forty-three  teachers  of  vork  orieDtation  pro- 
grams in  home  economics  related  occiqAtions  recomaended  ty  state  super- 
visors of  home  economics  education. 

Their  programs  \jere' analyzed  vdth  respect  to  the  foUoidJig! 

Objectives;  titles;  length  in  weks  and  clock  hours  ^r  week; 
scheduling  patterns;  advisory  councils;  facilities;  diversity  of  joto 
held  ty  students;  recognition  given  upon  con?5letion;  job  availability; 
instructional  arrangements;  students  enrolled  in.  the  program. 

Home  Economics  Teaclmrs  in  Connecticut 
Surveyed 

In  addition  to  the  forty-three  teachers  of  work  orientation  pr^ 
grams  in  home  economics  related  occupations,  tlie  author  also  contacted 
home  economics  teachers  in  federally-aided  departments  in  Connecticut. 
These  sixty-six  teachers  irere  asked  to  rank  nine  objectives  cf  votk 
orientation  programs  at  tlieir  annual  fall  conference  at  Iforv/ich, 
Connecticut  in  September  1964. 

Rankings  of  Objectives 

Teachers  in  Connecticut  and  teachers  of  vjork  orientation  ^o^mb 
in  the  United  States  ranked  the  objectives  according  to  the  pi^ity 
they  placed  on  each  - \dth  number  one  indicating  the  most  Important 
and  number  nine  the  least  important. 

Although  both  groups  of  teachers  ranlced  five  out  of  the 
objectives  the  same  rank  order,  a significant  difference  existed  stat- 
istically between  the  tiro  cco^josite  groups  of  priority  rankings. 

Using  the  Ihnn  and  Whitney  Rank  Test  for  tvro  independent  samples, 
a ”z"  score  of  2.60  was  obtained  - which  is  significant  at  "Uw  one  per- 
cent level.  Table  IX  sho\ra  the  composite  ranlcings  of  the  sirty^^ 
Connecticut  teachers  and  the  forty-three  teachers  of  work  orientation 

pr ’•.grams. 

Both  groups  agreed  on  the  most  important  and  the  least  is^ortant 
objectives  as  they  perceived  them.  The  objective  ranked  most 
tant  by  both  groups  was  "to  achieve  an  introduction  to  the  actavities 
and  demands  of  a wage-earrdng  situation".  The  one  ranked  least  impor- 
tant vras  "to  be  competent  in  the  management  of  personal  and  family 
finances".  It  appears  that  neither  of  these  groups  of  teachers  felt 
that  this  vms  an  in^xnrtant  objective  of  wrk  orientation  programs  in 
home  economics  related  occupations. 

Priority  rankings  of  objectives  of  work  orientation  programs  as 
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perceived  tj’'  these  tw  groups  were  significantly  different,  stat- 
istically. 

However,  because  of  the  small  sampling,  these  results  must  be 
evaluated  cautio;isly.  It  appears  from' the  data  that  objectives  of 
these  programs  vdll  vary  in  different  communities. 

For  example,  the  objective  "to  be  competent  in  the  management  of 
personal  and  family  finance"  which  \idS  ranked  the  least  important  by 
these  tvro  groups  of  teachers,  might  be  ranked  higher  in  other  communi- 
ties, /ccording  to  a recent  publication  by  the  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Inc,,  CSxLy  a third  of  the  families  having  difficulty 
managing  finances  Icnev  of  any  source  where  they  could  get  professional 
help,  and  only  nine  percent  sought  help. 
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TABLE  K 

CCSdPOSITE  PRICRITI  RAIKHIGS  CF  OBJECTIVES 
BY  COfUIBCTICUT  TEACHERS  AND 
WCEK  (EICMION  PROGRAM  TEACHERS 


OBJECTIVE 

COMPOSITE 
RAI'IKIirS  GP 
COiCECTICDT 
TEACHERS 
IT  - 66 

COIIPOSITB 
RAHICI1T(S  CF 
TJCRK  QPJEI?rATIOII 
PROCffiM  TEACITERS 
JI=  43 

To  achieve  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  activities 
6ind  demands  of  a wage- 
earning  situation 

1 

1 

To  be  competent  in  the 
management  of  personal 
and  family  finance 

9 

9 

To  develop  acceptable 
work  habitd 

2 

2 

To  develop  skills  for 
a cluster  of  occupa- 
tions 

6 

6 

To  develop  sldlls  for 
a sfiecific  occupation 

8 

3 

To  explore  home  economics 
related  occupations 

5 

7 

To  motivate  Interest  in 
school 

4 

4 

To  promote  good  employer- 
employee  relationships  7 

To  recognize  realities 
and  values  regarding 

our  society ...  3..., 
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Titles  of  V/ork  Orientation  Erogranfi 

Fourteen  of  the  work  orientation  programs  had  titles  pertaining 
to  Food  Services;  other  titles  pertained  to  Homemaking  Services, 
Hospital  Services,  and  general  titles. 

Table  K indicates  the  various  titles  used  for  the  programs. 


Location  of  Programs 

The  farty-tlffee  vrork  orientation  programs  were  located  in  t;-/enty 
different  states,  xdth  California  having  the  largest  number  of  such 
programs. 


Length  of  Programs 

The  most  popular  length  of  time  for  work  orientation  programs 
was  thirty-six  weeks.  Five  clock  hours  per  \/eek  were  reported  most 
frequently. 


Scheduling  Patterw 

The  foUovdng  patterns  seemed  to  dominate  the  scheduling  of  the 
vrark  orientation  programs  with  cooperative  work  experiences;  school 
one-half  day  - employment  other  half  day;  school  one  vreek  - 
employment  alternate  week;  employment  after  school  antV'or  weekends. 


TABLE  X 

TITLES  CF  HCRK  QRIErirAIION  PRCGRA16 


AREA  CF  HOIE 
EcorotEcs 

THLE 

Food  Services 

Coiuaercial  Foods  (2) 

Ciilicary  Careers 
Conaaercial  Food  Tracies 
Food  Service  I and  II 
Home  Economics  Occupations  - 
Food  Service 
Hospitality  Course 
I'btel  and  Restaurant  Service 
Preparation  for  En?)loyBont  in 
Food  Service 

Project  FEAST  (Food  Education 
fluH  Service  Technology) 

Restaiarant  and  Hotel  Services 
Short-  Order  Cooking 
Supervised  Food  Service  Worker 
Vocational  Foods  

Hbiaemalcing  Services 

Homemaker's  Assistant  - 
Occupational  Training 
Housekeeping  Technology 
Occupational  Training  in  Home 
Services 

Practical  Homemakinp 

Hospital  Services 

Home  Economics  for  Ilurse's  Aide 
Itesine  Aide  Course 

Clotliirig  Services 

Clothing  Services 

Vocational  Dressmaking— 

Child  Care  Services 

Child  Care  Aide  iyainj.ng 

General  Services 

Career  Guidance  Program 
Cooperative  Careers  Program  in 
Home  Econcmilcs 
Home  Economics  Rhjor 
Hc(Ee  Economics  Related  Occupations 
Job  Pre-Training 
Orientation  for  Home  Economics 
for  Viige-Earning 
Pre-Occupational  Home  Economics 
Work-Study  Proeram  
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I'iike-ttp  of  Advisory  Councils 

Personnel  serving  on  advisory  councils  includeds  social  welfare 
\wrkers,  representatives  of  Parent-Teacher  Association  organizations, 
vocational  technical  educators,  representatives  of  the  League  of 
Hoinsn  Voters,  en^loyers,  educationkl  conmit'?’^?-  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  guidance  directors. 

Helen  J.  Evans  prepared  some  suggestions  for  setting  up  an  ad- 
visory council  and  steps  in  initiating  a supervised  cooperative  educa- 
tion program.  She  suggested  that  an  advisory  committee  be  established 
before  attempting  to  initiate  any  training  program.  She  further  recoit- 
mended  that  a strong  adviso^  committee  idth  representatives  of  the  lay 
public,  professional  groups J the  State  Siployment  Service,  business  and 
industiT'  and  civic  and  church  groups  could  assist  the  coordinator  to: 
disseminate  information;  provide  professional 
guidance  in  curriculum  development;  secure 
Jobs  for  training  students;  place  students; 
raise  funds;  recruit;  document  the  need  for 
training  in  tho  area. 

Placement  of  Students  in  Jobs 

Almost  half  of  the  teachsrs  respondijog  stated  1diat  they  \K3rked 
directly  with  eaployers  in  placement  of  students.  Thirteen  teachers 
reported  that  enployment  office  personnel  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  placement,  while  thirteen  teachers  reported  that  the  guidance 
director  assumed  this  responsibility. 


Since  tweniy-tvro  of  the  forty-three  wrk  orientation  program  were 
were  organized  in  1964*  many  of  the  respondents  could  not  give  any 
information  concerning  placement  of  students  in  Jobs  tpon  conpletion  of 
the  program.  Hcnrever,  Table  XI  on  the  next  page  reflects  the  diversity 
of  the  t3rpea  of  Jobs  teld  by  students  coiipleting  such  a program. 


Recognition  Given  upon  Conpletion 

Since  many  of  the  vrark  orientation  programs  were  so  very  nw, 
teachers  stated  that  there  \mre  no  conpletions  3ret  in  many  of  the  pro- 
grams. Hbwver,  sixteen  teachers  did  report  awarding  of  certificates, 
^Mle  three  honored  the  students  at  a banquet  or  a tea. 
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TABLE  XI 

DIVERSm  (F  TYPES  CF  JCBS 
HELD  BY  STUDEI'ffS 


STATE 

JOB 

HO.  CF  STUDEI® 
GIP.rS  BOSS 

California 

Hc^maker’s  Assistant 

2 

0 

Delavare 

Balrers 

0 

4 

Tfaiters 

Dishi^hsrs  and  short 

0 

3 

order  cooks 

0 

4 

Waitresses 

3 

0 

HJLinoia 

Kursery  school  aides 

5 

0 

Cook  apprentices 

0 

6 

Ifend  seiners 

4 

0 

Kitchen  helpers 

0 

2 

Waitresses 

Grocery  store  depart- 

5 

0 

Eent  managers 

0 

6 

I'^intenance  aides 
Sales  clerks  of  house- 

0 

4 

hold  items 

4 

4 

i'lbw  IfeiiK)Ghire 

Kitchen  assistan.- 

1 

1 

Ihv  York 

Snack  bar  waitresses 

2 

0 

Assistant  cooks 

U 

0 

Oldahosia 

Whitresses 

2 

0 

Cook 

1 

0 

School  lunch  checker 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 

llurse's  aides 

30 

0 

Short  order  lunch  war.  ;ers 

0 

2 

Virginia 

Cooks 

2 

0 

Waitresses 

2 

0 

Total 

77 

36 

O 
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Job  Availability 

In  tlie  catamunities  in  which  orientation  prograiiB  in  home 
economics  related  occupations  vrere  organized,  job  opportunities  were 
organized,  job  opportunities  existed  in  many  occupations  related  to 
home  economics.  Heading  the  list  xras  the  need  for  waitresses,  xdth 
tlairty-six  teachers  report:’ some  or  great  demand  for  this  position. 
Other  opportunities  which  vrere  available  in  some  or  great  demand  in- 
cluded short  order  cooks,  kitclien  helpers,  counter  girls,  nurse*s  aides, 
sales  clerks,  day  vrorkors,  institutional  cooks  and  child  monitors. 

The  teachers  v/ere  aslred  vrhat  the  basis  was  of  their  luicnrledge  of 
job  availability.  Seventeen  teachers  ireported  that  they  estimated  the 
job  availability  in  the  community.  Other  bases  of  teachers’  knovrledge 
concerning  job  availability  included:  cmaraunity  surveys,  esployment 
office  figures  and  classified  advertisements. 

Instructional  Arrangements 

Thirty-three  teachers  reported  the  use  of  team  teaching,  pros^c- 
tive  employers  and  other  resource  personnel  in  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  instructional  arrangements  in  the  vrork  orientation  ]^ogram. 
Other  individuals  cooperating  in  the  vjork  orientation  program  included: 
state  supervisors  of  home  economics  education,  guidance  directors, 
emplcysrs,  enployment  office  personnel  and  school  cafeteria  managers. 

Students  Enrolled  in  Program 

Almost  fifteen  hundred  students  vrere  enrolled  in  the  v/ork  orien- 
tation programs  for  home  economics  related  occupations.  Tlhlle  the 
greatest  number  of  the  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  twlfth  grade,  the 
greatest  number  of  boys  vrere  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade. 

Occupational  inventcxries  or  aptitude  tests  administered  to  the 
students  in  the  vrork  orientation  program  included:  Kuder  Preference 
Record,  California  Achievement  Test,  Differential  Aptitude  Test,  Iowa 
Test%of  Educational  Development,  California  Test  of  Ifental  katiirity  and 
tive  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  by  State  Employment  Office,  The 
last  mentioned  was  reported  most  frequently.  Teacivers  in  only  seven ^ 
out  of  the  ti-renty  states  in  the  study  reported  occupationel  inventories 
or  aptitude  tests  administered. 


The  ouestion  on  the  questionnaire,  "VJhat  are  the  future  plarre  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  vnrk  orientation  program?",  revealed  that 
only  tvronty  students  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  plained  to  leave  school 
before  tvreifth  grade  graduation.  Perhaps  the  work  orientation  has 
provided  a greater  incentive  for  students  to  remain  in  school.  Four 
hundred  iLvty-eight  cf  the  students  planned  to  terminate  their  formal 
education  upon  tvrelfth  grade  graduation  and  tvro  hundred  seven  planned 
to  continue  their  formal  schooling  beyond  the  twelfth  grade.  Others 
were  uncertain  of  their  plans  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Since  over  two 
hunch*ed  students  were  planning  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade,  then  the  viork  orientation  program  vras  offered  to  all 
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students  who  desired  to  elscrb  it  - and  not  just  the  students  in  "non- 
acaderoic  " prograffis.  Students  should  lave  tlie  opportuni'iy'for  entry 
into  the  work  orientation  program  as  a phase  of  their  basic  general 
education. 


Summary 

Priority  ranlcings  of  vrork  orientation  program  objectives  as  per- 
ceived by  Connecticut  home  economics  teachers  and  teachers  of  work 
orientation  progi’ama  shovjad  a significant  difference  statistically  - 
although  both  groups  ranked  five  out  of  the  nino  objectives  the  same 
rani:  order. 

The  majority  of  the  :/o:k  orientation  programs  focused  on  food 
services,  \dth  others  pertaining  to  homemaking  services,  hospital 
services,  clothing  services  and  general  service. 

Mvisory  councils  \;ere  initiated  in  communities  having  work  orien- 
tation prograis  idth  personnel  representing  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, vocational  teclinical  educators,  employers,  league  of  Ifomen 
Voters,  social  vrelfare  ^rarkers  and  others. 

The  \/ork  orientation  programs  reflected  the  exi:rtence  of 
occupations  related  to  home  economics. 
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THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  ^/as  to  develop  a vork  orientation  pro- 
gram for  home  econanics  related  occupations. 

In  carrying  out  tMs  study,  the  problem  vjas  treated  under  these 
min  divisions: 

1.  Identification  of  occupational  areas  related  to  home  economics 
located  in  Connecticutj 

2.  Investigation  of  existing  work  orientation  programs  in  home 
economics  related  occupations  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands; 

3.  Recommendation  of  regional  pilot  centers  for  developing  vjork 
orientation  programs  for  home  economics  related  occupations  in 
Cbnnecticut. 

In  order  to  determine  the  available  job  opportunities  in  home 
economics  related  occupations  in  Connecticut,  every  Connecticut  State 
Enplc^yment  Service  manager  in  each  of  the  labor  market  areas  tras 
interview-red. 

Four  sources  vrere  used  to  develop  recommendations  of  pilot  centers 
for  wKxrk  orientation  programs  for  home  economics  related  occupations: 
review  of  related  literature;  interviewre  w-dth  Connecticut  State 
Ecqployment  Service  managers;  average  socio-economic  ranidngs  of  labor 
market  areas;  and  a study  of  existing  ^'ork  orientation  programs  fOT 
home  economics  related  occupations  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Paco 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Procedure 

Letters  \-rere  sent  to  all  state  supei^dscrs  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  names 
and  addresses  of  teachers  w;ho  conducted  work  orientation  programs  for 
home  economics  related  occupations.  The  five  state  supervisors  who  did 
not  respond  received  personkl  telephone  calls  ftom  the  investigator  to 
make  the  respoises  one  hundred  percent  from  the  state  supervisors. 

Questionnaires  v/ere  sent  to  forty-three  teachers  of  secondary  school 
irork  orientation  programs  for  home  economics  related  occupations  in  the 
United  States.  After  folloi;-up  letters  and  telephone  calls  to  those  who 
had  not  responded,  a total  of  forLy-three  or  one  hundred  percent,  were 
returned."* 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaire,  a total  of  twrenty  interviet-?s  vrere 
held  vdth  Connecticut  State  En5>loyment  Service  managers  in  order,  to 
determine  available  job  opportunities  in  home  economics  related 
occupations. 
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Socio-ecDucmic  index  scores  for  the  one  hundred  sixty-nine  cocmuni- 
tles  in  Connecticut  were  ranlced  and  then  averaged  for  each  labor  market 
area  in  the  state, 

Ibne  economics  teaohei‘3  in  federally-aided  departments  in  Conhecti- 
C5ut  irere  asked  to  rank  objectives  of  work  orientation  pii’ograms  according 
to  tlie  priority  as  they  perceived  them. 


Sumnary 

A. summary  of  tills  study  including  a review  of  the  literature,  informa- 
tion received  from  the  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews,  is 
presented  as  follows: 

1.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  Connecticut  home  economics  teachers 
in  this  study  would  consider  the  development  of  a vovk  orientation 
program  in  home  economics  related  occupations  v/ortb./hile. 

2.  Hich  school  home  ecpuomics  co’urses  are  an  asset  to  Job 
attainment. 

3.  ]n  1562  t:ro  and  one-half  million  sales  persons  were  employed 
in  close  to  one  hundred  kinds  of  retail,  businesses  in  the  United  States  .s 

4.  Tte  number  of  ba1:5reitters  (child  monitors)  reported  employed 
in  I960  ms  327,751.  Ihis  represented  a groirth  of  three  hundred  siirty- 
sevsa  and  four-tenths  percent  from  1950  to  I960, 

5.  Ibre  than  one  and  tvjo  tenths  million  men  and  v/omen  mre  employed 
in  the  apparel  industry  in  early  1963. 

6.  Ti/o  million  people  vjorked  in  establishments  serving  food  in  I960. 

7.  Clusters  of  Jobe  e.'dsting  in  Connecticut  in  Iiome  economics 
related  occupations  are:  food  service,  1708;  private  household,  2990; 
clothing  related,  2011;  sales,  1279. 

8.  The  total  number  of  Job  opportunities  in  hon®  economics  related 
occupations  in  Connecticut  on  file  in  Connecticut  employment  offices 

is  almost  eight  thousand. 

9.  Seven  of  the  labor  market  areas  in  the  state  shovred  a close 
relationship  betv/een  the  number  of  Job  opportunities  and  socio-economic 
index  scores.  For  these  seven  .Inl'/or  market  areas,  tlie  Mgher  their 
socio-economic  index  avuroge,  the  moie  oj^ionings  ezm.shed  in  home  economics 
related  occupations. 


Conclusions 


In  te-rms  of  the  results  of  tlds  study,  the  folloiring  conclusions 
VQve  inferred  from  the  analj^is  of  the  obtained  data; 

1,  The  lai'ge  number  of  perr  :s  employed  in  home  economics  related 
occupations  and  the  ei?3loymont  ou  ..ook  for  these  positions  Justifies  the 
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development  of  a orientation  program  for  home  economics  related 
occupations  in  Connecticut. 

2,  Home  economics  content  should  be  utilized  to  help  prepare 
individuals  for  er^iloyment  as  well  as  hooemaking, 

3»  Home  econanics  teachers  need  to  bo  more  realistic  in  their 
instruction  and  e::plore " tlie  kinds  of  work  that  individuals  can  and  will 
do  \ritliin  the  geographical  area  of  emplpynent  of  their  graduates. 

4.  fecessary  for  tlie  development  of  the  program  is  cooperation 
with  public  employment  service  personnel  who  have  occupational  iiiforma- 
tion  continuously  available  regarding,  reasonable  present  and  future 
prospects  for  eDployment  in  the  community  and  elsei/here. 

5.  Assurance  of  placement  after  cmpleting  the  program  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  program. 

6.  The  development  of  a work  orientation  program  for  Iiome  econcanics 
related  occupations  in  Connecticut  irould  be  principally  concerned  trith 
the  recognition  of  realities  and  values  regarding  our  society, 

7.  Although  the  beginning  positions  are  the  initiating  e:qperiences 
for  the  majority  of  students,  the  work  orientation  program  should  be 
concerned  with  advancement  opportunities  as  v/ell  as  entry  level  jobs. 

S,  Additional  training  beyond  Iiigh  school  is  necessary  for 
advancement  to  higher  levels  of  emplc^ent. 
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TABLE  II 

PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD  JOBS  III  COHHECTICUT 


LABCH  IMI-ST 
AREA 

DAY 

UDR-. 

lER 

LIVE- 

B 

KAID 

CHILD 

ITCR 

COM 

PAIU 

lOIl 

i!URSE‘S 

AIDE 

CHAR 

WOMAN 

tct'al 

Aasonia 

7 

0 

3 

0 

4 

6 

20 

Bridgeport 

450 

375 

75 

50 

50 

3 

1003 

Bristol 

30 

1 

25 

5 

6 

0 

67 

Danbury 

6 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

23 

Danielson 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

Ifertford 

50 

50 

10 

15 

8 

6 

139 

Ifmchester 

45 

30 

30 

25 

6 

9 

U5 

Iferiden 

50 

15 

15 

3 

0 

3 

86 

ia.ddletcnm 

15 

18 

15 

1 

15 

4 

68 

laiford 

S 

10 

6 

5 

3 

1 

33 

Ifew  Britain 

100 

100 

50 

50 

25 

5 

330 

Ifevf  Haven 

20 

65 

20 

15 

15 

10 

U5 

lh\!  London 

ICO 

15 

30 

1 

20 

10 

256 

iTonmlk 

0 

0 

0 

25 

30 

25 

80 

ibndch 

20 

3 

25 

3 

20 

4 

75 

Starif'ord 

o 

AT\ 
1 — } 

0 

1 

13 

4 

210 

Thojnpsonville 

30 

6 

6 

3 

4 

3 

52 

Torrington 

30 

48 

12 

2 

7 

2 

.■'01 

1-feiterbury 

47 

12 

14 

6 

12 

20 

111 

IfiLlicantic 

24 

_ 5_^ 

___  _ 

2 

0 

n 

Total 

1263 

762 

385 

219 

2U 

117 

2990 

ERIC 
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TABLE  III 

CLOTHIi'iG  RELATED  JOE  QPP®TU:'m&S  II!  CO-TSCTICUT 


LAE®  liARKET 
AREA 

WEA  - 
TER 

TAI  - 
L® 

SAM  - 
PIE 
CUT  - 
T® 

HOUSE 

HOLD 

SID» 

- GAR  - 
iJEIlT 
S1!0» 

PRES  - 
S®. 

TOTAL 

Ansoaia 

0 

0 

3 

0 ' 

20 

6 

29  ^ 

Eiidgeport 

2 

3 

2 

15 

15 

10 

47 

Bristol 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

Danbury 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Hinielson 

1 

0 

1 

5 

9 

1 

17 

Ibxtford 

0 

15 

0 

2 

40 

6 

63 

Ihnchester 

10 

2 

0 

4 

35 

6 

57 

leriden 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

24 

iiddletovm 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20<p 

6 

213 

iilford 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ifeu  Britain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

20 

120 

lh\r  ffeven 

6 

10 

3 

0 

200 

25 

mr  London 

10 

2 

2 

0 

20 

5 

39 

Ibrvallc 

0 

0 

0 

0 

600 

50 

650 

ibrvach 

30 

1 

1 

25 

20 

2 

79 

Stamford 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

O 

T!ior:psonville 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Torrington 

4 

3 

0 

6 

50 

4 

67 

l-iaterbury 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3C0 

5 

310 

T.lUiri'Antic 

, 1. 

i ... 

0 

0 

■5 

^ .. 



10 

Total 

76 

57 

12 

57 

1655 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2011 

*3ID  = Sevang  machine  operator 


TABLE  IV 

FOOD  SERVICE  JOB  CPPaRTUriTIES  III  CO'’l’ECTICDT 


LA3CR  HAIMT 
AREA 

COUII  - 

TER 

GIRL 

WAIT  - 
RESS 

SHORT 

CRDER 

COCK 

KIT  - 
CPEil 
HEL  - 
PER 

ijiST. 

COOK 

SPEC. 
DIET 
WCR  - 
KER 

TOiL\L 

Ansonia 

10 

30 

1 

6 

0 

6 

47 

Bridgeport 

11 

60 

9 

9 

9 

3 

101 

Bristol 

15 

40 

15 

10 

0 

0 

SO 

Danbury 

7 

15 

12 

15 

1 

0 

50 

Danielson 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

0 

12 

Hartfcerd 

44 

20 

32 

10 

20 

0 

126 

lanchoster 

50 

15 

20 

15 

1 

0 

101 

leriden 

8 

8 

3 

6 

0 

0 

25 

iiddletoim 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

0 

19 

1 Ilford 

15 

15 

11 

4 

1 

0 

46 

Ifei;  Britain 

30 

60 

45 

60 

12 

0 

207 

ifew  Haven 

25 

25 

25 

4 

7 

0 

86 

i'fetr  London 

15 

15 

25 

9 

1 

0 

65 

I'bn-jalk 

100 

100 

50 

50 

0 

0 

300 

Iforvdch 

25 

35 

10 

25 

0 

0 

95 

Stainford 

0 

12 

13 

0 

0 

4 

29 

ThompsonvUle 

10 

10 

10 

6 

3 

0 

39 

Torrington 

4 

24 

4 

10 

2 

0 

44 

Uaterbury 

59 

46 

20 

18 

16 

3 

162 

10 

15 

3 

25 

13 

0 

68 

Total  . . 

,443_ 

557_ 

314 

287 

91 

16 

1708 

ERIC 
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TAELE  V 

HOIE  ECO'TOi'ICS  REUTED  SALES 
OPFQRTOJITIES  IrT  COFilECTICDT 


LAB®  'market 
AREA 

HUIBER  ® 
SALES  CIERKS 

AjiEonia 

40 

Bridseport 

5 

Bristol 

40 

Ifembury 

10 

Ifeiiiielson 

2 

Ifertford 

60 

Ihnchester 

30 

ieriden 

a 

I'iddletcnm 

9 

iilford 

50 

Ifew  Britain 

35 

Haven 

800 

i!ew  London 

30 

ibrwalk 

26 

ifon-dch 

25 

Stamford 

18 

Thomps Orville 

20 

Torrington 

36 

Ua  ter bury 

7 

I.'illimantic 

15  . 

Totjil. . 

. ._1275„ 

19 


TABLE  VI 

IJUIBER  CF  HOI'E  BCOI1CJ1ICS  JCES  IK  REIATIOH 
TO  POPOUTIOl'I  CF  LABCP.  ^iABKET  ABEA 


L\BCR  liARKET 
Am 

TOTAL 
PGPD  - 
lATION 

I'HIMBER 
OF  HOt  lE 
ECOITOmCS 
JCBS 

P^lEIIIl 
ACCCRDIKG  TO 
lEBT  JCES  PER 
PQ^>ULATI01I 

Ansonia 

45,343 

136 

11 

Bridgeport 

337,983 

1286 

5 

Bristol 

54,480 

194 

6 

Danbury 

90,323 

88 

16 

Danielson 

47,436 

40 

17 

Hartford 

545,974 

844 

13 

i-feriden 

104,324 

156 

U 

Ifew  Britain 

106,600 

702 

2 

Ifew  Haven 

. 324,759 

1275 

4 

i'few  London 

120,350 

391 

9 

ilbrwalk 

100,795 

1058 

1 

I'farwich 

59,805 

275 

3 

Stamford 

178,409 

265 

15 

Torrington 

73,605 

248 

8 

teterbury 

190,340 

590 

10 

laiiiaactic— 

5um 

130 

IZ 
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TABI£  VII 

TOTAL  (T  JCB  QPPCRTUniTIES 

AI!D  AVERAGE  SOCIOECOrOinO  IIIDEX  SCCRES 
FCR  EACH  LAEOl  MARKET  AREA 


LABCR  I'^KET 
AREA 

TOTAL  HO. 
OF  JOB 
OFPCF.TD  - 
HITES 

RAIiailG 
ACOCEDIiS 
TO  JOB 
OPPCR.  PEP., 
PQPULATIOH 

AVERAGE 
SOCIO  - 
ECCHOinC 
II  m 
SCORE 

RAIKEIG 
OF  SOCIO  - 
ECOIJOMIC 
niDEX 
SCCTES 

Ansonia 

126 

♦ 

U 

54.9 

15 

Bridgeport 

1286 

5 

72.3 

6 

Eriptol 

194 

6 

54.S 

16 

Danbury 

88 

16 

72.8 

5 

Danielson 

40 

17 

49.6 

17 

Hartford 

sa 

13 

73.9 

4 

ieriden 

156 

14 

63.9 

11 

laddletoim 

311 

7 

66.3 

3 

Teu  Britain 

702 

2 

63.0 

12 

Hew  Ifeven 

1275 

■ 4 

75.5 

3 

■’ew  London 

■391 

9 

66.5 

7 

Hon-jalk 

1058 

1 

87.7 

1 

Hondch 

275 

3 

55.1 

14 

Stanford 

265 

15 

86.2 

2 

Torrington 

248 

8 

64.2 

10 

1-feterbury 

590 

10 

64.4 

9 

X30. 


J2^ 


6l.u 


JLL 
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RecOTiendod  Regional  Centers  for 
Developing  Pilot  Frograiis 

On  the  bes  l.3  of  the  data  received,  it  is  reccmnended  that  the 
foUoidng  work  orientation  prograras  in  home  economics  related  occiq^tions 
he  developed  in  regional  centers  in  Connecticut: 

ClotUty;  gelatefi?  Ansonia,  Bridgeport,  Danielson,  Hartford, 
Iknchestar,  hbriden,  MLddletovm,  ifev  Britain,  Ifew  Haven,  New  London, 
Itanralk,  Marv/ich,  Thonpionville,  Ttxrrii^on,  WSaterhtoy,  WUlimantic. 

Food  service;  All  eB5>l<5ment  centers  in  the  state. 

Si’lyate  household ; Ansonia,  Bridgeport,  Bristol,  Danbur7,  Hartford, 
Ihnchester,  Iferiden,  Idddletown,  Iftlford,  Ifew  Britain,  New  Haven,  New 
london,  ifonralk,  Ib^ch,  Stamford,  Thompsonville,  Torrington,  Uaterbury, 
Ifillimantio, 

Sales  related:  Ansonia,  Bristol,  Danbioy,  Hartford,  l&nchester, 
leriden,  l£Llf(a*d,  Ifew  Britain,  Ifew  Ifaven,  Ifew  London,  Norwalk,  Ifonrich, 
Stamford,  Thoiiqpsonvllle,  Willimantic. 

Since  a pilot  program  is  an  e:qploratory  one  — a program  to  develop 
or  refine  ideas  and  attitudes  that  in  most  instances  have  not  yet 
crystallized  sufficiently  for  inclusion  in  rigidly  controlled  experi- 
mental studies,  the  participating  teachers  must  feel  free  to  modify  and 
refine  materials  and  methods  as  they  proceed. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  teachers  of  tlie  proposed  programs 
become  highly  involved  tdth  the  managers  and  educational  leaders  in  ttese 
home  economics  related  occupations.  This  i^ovild  be  necessary  in  OTder 
to  study  the  labor  market,  x/ages,  worlcing  conditions  and  other  clues  to 
the  program. 

The  tremendous  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of  youth  in  our  clianging 
society  is  too  big  for  any  one  agency  or  one  program  of  action,  Ife  must 
coordiaate  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  jobs  for  youth,  those  irho  find 
jobs  for  youth  and  those  who  know  youth  best.  All  agencies  working  with 
youth  must  learn  vdmt  the  realities  of  the  :jorld  of  i/ork  are  now,  and 
what  they  can  be  expected  to  be  in  the  future,  so  that  they  can  see  the 
dimensions  of  the  job  of  preparing  youth  for  these  realities. 


Problams  for  Future  Study 

Ifering  the  process  of  making  this  study,  other  problems  and  ques- 
tions developed  vrhich  need  further  study  aod  are  pa'esented  as  follows: 

1.  Are  certain  occnpotnons  "dead  end"  jobs?  If  so,  hoi;  does  this 
affect  tlie  people  involved  in  such  situations? 

2.  How  can  women  be  helped  to  assume  the  d»ial  role  of  betnerwlfftr 
and  en5)lo3red  person  more  effectively? 
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3.  B preparation  for  einployment  a distinctly  separate  facet  of  a 
home  economics  program  or  should  it  be  combined  idth  preparation  for 
improved  family  living? 

4.  Hov;  can  more  positive  attitudes  be  gained  toward  such  jobs  as 
babysitting,  domestic  service,  etc.? 

5.  Can  a vrork  orientation  program  be  planned  to  prepare  assistants 
for  professional  irtrkers  in  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
hospitals,  etc.? 

6.  IJhat  evalustive  criteria  should  be  used  for  judging  students’ 
performances  in  a irork  orientation  program? 

7.  I'Jhat  preservice  and  inservice  preparation  is  needed  for  the 
teachers  of  work  orientation  programs  for  home  economics  related 
occupations? 
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SURVEY  FCRJ6 

COIIMECTICUT  STATE  DEPARTIEIT  CF  EDUCATION 
H>me  Eeononlcs  Education  Service 
Hsurtford 

Survey  of  Occupational  Background 

Teacher’s  I'hme 

School  — 

Tmm ' 

4,  PIRSOlifll  DATA 

*•  (Check  those  describing  educational  background) 

B,A,  or  D.S, Kome  Economics  Education 

ii«A,  or  I'LS, ■■  ■ Area  of  Specialization 

Sirbh  Year  Area  of  Specialization 

iluiaber  of  Years  of  Teaching  as  of  September  1965 

levels  of  Teaching  Esqierience 

Elementary  Senior  High 

Junior  High  College 

Eu^Gyment  Esqjerience  Otlier  Than  Teaching: 

(Please  list  in  chronological  order  jobs  during  summers  irhile  in  college, 
jobs  betiieen  teaching  assignsents  and  all  en^loyment  experience  to 
present  time) 
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B.  sc:m  FACILITIIL 

(Check  those  best  describing  presoiit  cch-icl  }ay-<rut) 

All  purpose  labora'cory Cliid  devolojr.ont  center 

Clothing  room  Living  aroa 

Foods  laboratory  '.fcrlcjhop 

Hating  of  equip:aeiit  for  job  oriented  teaching: 

(Rate  as  sufficionc  or  insufficient) 

Food  Cliild  Devcloposnt 

Clothing  ianagenent  

linising  fkace  .iirsing  

Snail  materials  of  instruction 

(Rate  as  sufficient  or  iusufficient) 


Food 

Clothing 

Housing 


Child  Development 
lanagement 
Hone  .\rrsing 


0.  coiiimin  msooncES 

(Check  yes  or  no) 

Commanity  has  a State  Ehqolqycent  Office 
School  has  a functioning  placement  system 

Employers  inquire  about  knoi, ledge  and  skills  of  girls  registered 
in  hoMB  economics  classes 

School  officials  are  interested  in  :rark-orientation 
Guidance  vrould  be  :/illing  to  recommend  sj^cialization 
Horje  Economics  Teacliers  consider  developarent  wtln/hlle 
Rosource  people  fTcga  community  irould  be  available 
Some  pareiifc-sturleirt  interest  has  been  indicated 
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<>ot  availabllitj  can  ir.  t.‘»  folla/lng  flelfis 


Day  ''..ire  nV.fr 

Jerrfer  in  Ilry  Cleaner 

i^jrtjfsry  3<*hocl 

, , Counter  Girl 

Jlnygr'rond  Co  .-.tor 

ibitreaB 

Tecaroati  -a  Center 

Salad  Girl 

Paid  Baby  Sitter 

Hoateaa 

Ssaaetresa 

’’’^ceptionist 

Alter er 

, l\;lepbone  Anaworiag  Sanrica 

retail  Sales  Girl 

Aide 

Jillllaor  An  sis  tint 

Housekeeper 

laboratory  Assistant 

Convalescent  Ibne  Ihid 

Laboratiry  Tostor 

Vfard  laid 

Sarple  Girl  of  Ba::ery  Kitchen  Ifeid 


Baker 

Hotel  or  2-htel  2bid 

Dncrratcir 

Others 

Catering 


2tnd  Presaar 

lender  in  Laundry 

(ifee  other  aide  of  paper  for  aU  eortxa  data) 

O 

ERIC 


A i^)ctcrad  8t'^  Ir  cw'jBTati^ 


'£  C\3C^’ . 


;kae  lyxnxJcc 
’I'irtf'.rd, 


'AiC^li'^n  "ior.'ico 
C^naectir-'t 


:ur;;?7  j.r.  -;a::c.v  11 

tf-.-  -y,  Y — ‘ 1^* 

..  ■■<.  ;■■>.  - ■■■:.:^.  w>/.. ..v>vy.v_jit,,  A ,Ai.. 


To  bo  flllod  cTut  ty  *«ac;ier  o'*  v;ork  or'cntation  profrat.  IT  you 
are  In  another  poaition  ot;»r  t^vin  that  of  toaciier,  ;”7uld  you 
ploase  8tat®  your  title'  

I.  2£iI2a 

A.  .fer-c  of  school  . 

B.  Atlu’XLij  of  sc];ool  — — 

C.  fnrollaent  in  school  by  gradea; 


iluaber  enrolled 
gi-TjS.  jboys 


7. 


O. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


1 


2. 


Total  Student  Enrolluont  

D,  Total  home  econanics  prograia.  Flease  list  all  home 
econoEiics  courses  offered  in  the  school  and  please 
ctock  the  appropriate  space  column  to  ^jidicate  if 
course  is  required  or  elective. 


'itle  of  CouL'se 


Slective 


?e^-:j>lred  for  uhom 


SlgCtiTf 


^ ' ♦ 


jl^L 


ZSM 


Z.  Total  crjziber  ^f  full  tix»  Ixsse  oc'nncico  toaciietra 
In  the  echrwl? 

II.  SiSlg  a:  ILcm;  giE  TATICH  Fccr.'.,; 

Please  check  the  statenents  vhich  beet  fit  yo’jr  backgrTuzid. 

1.  Jiis  had  vage-earning  experience  in  an  occupation 

othor  than  teaching 

2,  Is  a certified  booe  ecanonica  toaclwor  ifi  tlje  school 

3.  Is  certified  in  hocie  econonics,  hit  daes  not 
teach  hone  ecoconics  in  this  school 

4.  Is  not  a certified  hooB  econonica  teaclwr 

5,  Haa  less  than  4 ysars  of  college 

6,  Holds  a bachelor’s  degree 

7.  Holds  a nastcr's  degree  or  higher 

8,  Other  - please  specify 

III.  -STiEn  xii  li2S  crm^ATion  p~^oc2L\ii 

A.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  teachers  involved 

in  the  program 

B.  If  more  ti^  one  teaclier  is  involved  in  the 

pre^am,  please  check  tte  m^t  appropriate 
statements  \diich  apply  to  your  sitiiation: 

1.  Do  you  have  a team  teaching  arrangecent? 

If  S0|  please  specify  topics  related  to  \rrk 
Oi’icntation  taught  by  tlie  other  teachers 
involved; 


Z.  ?rcepect;v®  eaj'lojrers  or  slat  ir,  teaoh.L'jf 


They  ir.cl’oie;  (i.e,,  aa.rufact\j"or,  rocta'jrant 
pr'^priotcr,  etc.) 


3.  Aiier  rercnirce  pe''Tile  argi^t  in  teaching 
T'»7  inclnio: 


IV.  srJDhTS  r "zz  rccT.:^: 


A.  Grade  level  and  amber  enrolled  in  each. 

Please  indicate  t}^  nunber  of  st'adente  enrolled  in  the 
12r^  5IMM2D  ^ grade  level. 

Itobsr  enrolled 

Qrade  level  £j£l£ 


3, 


9. 


10.  

B.  Putiire  plans  of  students  in  t!ie  irork  orientation  prograjrt. 
Please  state  the  apprordrflte  nunber  of  stvdents  you  feel 
are  in  each  category: 

Flans  of  students  Amber  of  gtudenta 

1.  Plan  to  leave  school  before 

12th  grade  graduation  

2.  Plan  to  terninate  forral  educ  .1  ..on 

upon  12th  grade  graduation  

3.  Plan  to  continue  formal  schooling 

after  12th  grade  graduation  


4.  Uncertain  of  plans  at  this  time 


I 
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C.  ' If  occupational  invoctorios  cr  aptitude  tests  are 
adttlnlstered  to  students  enrolled  in  the  vork 
orientation  program,  please  list  them  below  title. 


A.  Title  of  program  .. 

B,  Length  of  program  . weeks 

C.  Itober  of  clock  hours  per  i^eek  in  i?op)c  arlentatioq 

program  hours 

D,  Date  program  organized 

Is  there  cooperative  \rork  experience  in  the 
program? 

If  yes,  uhat  is  the  arrangement?  Please  check 
the  statement  vrhioh  beat  describes  the 
arrangement! 

1.  School  one-half  day;  en^jloyment  other  half  day , 

2.  School  one  treek;  en^jloyxaent  alternate  ireek 

3.  ^bployoent  after  school  aud/cr  xmek-ends 

4.  Other  - please  specify; 

F.  Personnel  worlting  vdth  v?ork  orientation  program. 

Please  check  and  respond  only  to  those  descriptions 
which  apply  to  your  pre^am, 

1,  Advisory  council  rrarl®  iriLth  the  teacher 
Ibmbership  of  the  cotuwil  is  representative 
of:  (l.e.,  ecqjloyers,  parents,  etc.) 
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2.  Several  teaclwra  cooperatively  plan  the 
program* 

Teaching  areas  of  these  instructors  are: 


3.  Other  individuals  cooperate  in  the  program 

They  include:  (i.e.,  state  supervisor  c£ 
home  economics  education,  gui<3&ncs 
director,  enployars,  en^ognaenb  office 
manager,  etc.) 


4.  Other  - please  specify: 


G.  Facilities  used  in  connection  iiith  work  orleptatiia 
program. 

Please  check  and  respond  to  tte  descriptions  tMch 
best  apply  to  your  situation: 

1,  Kane  eeonoiaics  facilities 

2.  Specialized  equipment  added  for 

this  program  ... 

Please  specify  - 

3*  ConcBinity  resources  .. 

Please  specify  • 


4.  Other  - please  specify: 
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Facilities  \Moh  you  feel  are  needed  for  the  work 
orientation  program.  In  addtition  to  the  above 
(section  G)  uhat  other  facilities  and/or  equipment 
do  yon  feel  are  needed  for  the  vork  orie^tLon  prograia? 


I.  Course  content  of  vrark  orientation  program.  Please 

check  the  descriptions  uhieh  best  describe  the  content 
of  the  course:  « 

1*  Foods  and  Eutrition  

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 

3.  Child  development 

4.  Haas  furnishings  ___ 

5.  Home  Horsing  

6.  Other  - please  specify 


J.  Placement  of  students  in  jobs. 

Please  check  the  descriptions  :Mch  best  apply  to 
your  program. 

1.  School  assumes  no  direct  responsibility  for 

pdacement  of  students  in  jobs. 

2.  Teacher  of  the  \KOk  orientation  program 

vrerks  closely  idth  the  local  empluyoent 
manager  (affiliated  uith  the  TJ.S. 
fb^)lGyQent  Service)  in  placing  students 
in  jobs. 


3. 
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Teacher  of  the  prograa  vorl?s  directly  >rtth 
^loyex's  in  placeiaenb  of  students  in  jobs 

4*  Guidance  director  assumes  resp(»)8ibility 
of  placement 

5*  Principal  or  idcenprinelpal  assumes 
responsibility  of  idaeanent 

6.  jOther  - please  specify: 


K.  IT  students  hove  been  placed'in  jobs  upon  con^etion 

of  the  progrwi,  please  specify  jobs,  and  the  approx- 
imate number  of  students  in  each  since  the  program 
was  started. 

Itimber  of  students 
Jobs  girls  bojgp_ 


L.  Becognition  given  upon  con^letion  of  viork  orientation 

prograiu  Please  check  and  respond  to  tlie  descriptions 
which  best  apply  to  srour  program. 

1.  Ifo  recognition  given  other  than  that  of 

con5>letioh,  

2,  Certificate  airarded 

Stating 


3.  Banquet 


Other  - please  specify: 
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li.  Recognition  you  feo?w  should  1»  given  to  students  who 
have  ccsbpluted  the  otrienbation  program.  If 
you  feel  that  recognition  should  he  given  to  students 
who  have  comE^eted  the  work  orientation  program, 
please  state  the  type  and/or  kind  of  recognition. 


N.  Availability  of  jobs  in  local  coamanity. 

Please  check  the  source  of  your  information 
concerning  availability  of  jobs: 

1.  Your  ectimate 

2.  Community  survey 

3.  Ehployment  office  figures 
4*  Classified  ads 

5.  Other  - please  specify:  


Please  check  the  availability  of  specific  jobs  related 
to  home  economics  in  your  community.  Please  add  any 


otasr  headinc 

Dictionary  of 
Occupational 

tB  Which  TOU  reel  are  nece 
Do  not  Absolutely  Very 

asaiT. 

Some 

Great' 

Job 

Titles 

Imov  no  demand  little 

demand 

demand 

Uber 

demand 

Sales  clerk 

1 - 70.10 

Day  irarljer 

2 - 01.01 

Live-in-maid 

2 - 06.11 

Child  nonitar  2 - 0y*u1 

Con^nlon 

2 - 09.03 

Ii)Stltutional 

cook  * 

2 - 26.32 

Continued 

*R:e-«pprentioeship  or  entry  level 
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Di-Ctioapry  of 

Occc^tionul  lo  not  Absolutely  Very  S(hd9  Great' 
Job  Titles  Icnov  no  demand  little  demand  demand 

Ibniber  demand 


Short  ordo^  2 *436.33 


cook 


VMtsressr 

2 - 27.12  - . 

Counter  girl 

2 - 27.13 

Kitchen  heipi^ 

2-29;71  „ . 

Itoseta  aide 

2 - 42,20 

Charuooan 

2-82,10 

Ifeavw 

4 - 05.0L0  

Dressmaker 

4 - 25.039 

la  ilor  * 

4-26 

San^e  cutter 

6 - 27,042 

Sev^machine 

operator, 

j^eholo 

6 - 27.511 

Sew.maehine 

operator, 

Germonbs 

6 - 27.535  - - 

Presser, 

naohine 

Laundry 

7 - 57.511 

-*r 
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VI.  OBJECTIgBS, 

listed  hBlotf  are  some  objectives  of  irerk  oriontation 
prograns  in  home  economics  related  occupations.  What 
irould  you  consider  as  the  most  Impartant  objective  to 
be  aecQmKd.isbed  in  such  a program?  Would  you  please 
rank  all  of  these  objectives  in  the  order  of  importance 
idth  indicating  the  most  important  and  ^ the  least 
important? 

aBJEOTITE  banking 

To  achieve  an  introduction  to  the  activities 
and  demands  of  a vage-earning  situation 

To  te  oouqpetent  in  the  management  of  personal 

^ family  finances  — 

Tb  develop  acceptable  uork  habits  

To  develop  skills  for  a cluster  of  occupations  - 

To  develop  skills  for  a specific  occupation  - 

To  explore  home  economies  related  occupations  - 

To  motivate  interest  in  school  - 

To  promote  good  eiiploiyer-en?iloyee  relatioUf 

ships  ■ ■ — 

To  recognize  realities  and  values  regarding 

our  society  .. 


If  you  vould  like  a sunmary  of  this  study  when  it  is  completej 
\rill  you  please  indicate  it  by  checking  the  first  statement? 

1.  I would  ijkiB  a summary  of  this  study  vAien  it  is  cooqplete.  Please 

send  to:  (ifame^  - 

(Address) - r- 

2.  1 do  not  care  to  have  a summary  of  this  study  when  it  is  con^lete. 
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Attitudes  of  Agricultural  Education  Seniors 
Toward  Adult  Education  Before  and  After 
Student  Teaching,  N*  C.  State  University,  1960«6S 

This  Is  a longitudinal  study  of  the  viewpoints  of  senior  college 
students  toward  adult  education  as  a function  of  the  public  school. 

The  primary  purpose  was  to  determine  the  extent  and  direction  of 
attltudlnal  changes  during  the  student  teaching  semester.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Implications  would  be  seen  for  the  programs  of  both  pre- 
service and  Inservlce  experiences  In  adult  education. 

The  sample  consisted  of  all  students  ^o  experienced  the  student 
teaching  semester  during  the  six  year  period  1960-1965,  a total  of 
166  seniors.  The  data  were  gathered  each  year  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  each  student  teaching  semester,  which  Included  a period  of 
approximately  seven  weeks  on  campus  and  ten  weeks  off  esog>u8  In  a 
Student  teaching  center.  The  attitude  Inventory  Instrument  was  de- 

t 

signed  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Beam,  a ii»od>er  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Staff 
In  1960,  and  consisted  of  twenty-nine  Items  concerning  public  school 
education  and  education  In  agriculture.  All  of  the  Items  related  to 
assumed  responsibilities  of  the  school  and  the  teacher. for  adult  educa- 
tion In  agriculture. 

The  attitude  Inventory  Instrument  consisted  of  three  parts.  The 
first  contained  14  statements  to  irtilch  students  gave  their  reactions 
In  terms  of  a 5-polnt  scale  ranging  from  "strongly  agree"  to  "strongly 
disagree".  Exactly  half  of  these  Items  exemplified  positive  attitudes 
toward  adult  education.  Part  II  provided  a problem  situation  with  a 
range  of  eleven  possible  choices  for  an  answer  In  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  teacher  time  to  be  devoted  to  adult  education.  The  third  aspect  of 
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the  schedule  requested  students  to  Indicate  which  of  thirteen  adult  educa* 
tlon  activities  they  believed  a teacher  of  agriculture  should  sponsor. 
Because  of  the  design  of  the  Instrument,  the  data  Is  reported  by  sections 
of  the  Inventory. 

lasts  of  Significance  of  Data 

Since  It  contained  the  o»st  Items  and  was  the  most  coiiqireheast.ve  In 
Its  coverage  of  the  subject.  Section  I of  the  Attitude  Inventory  was  se- 
lected as  the  most  appropriate  portion  of  the  scuedule  for  tests  of 
statistical  significance. 

The  primary  goal  was  to.  determine  whether  attltudlnal  changes  ob- 
served for  the  period  of  student  teaching  could  be  attributed  to  chance. 
The  three  techniques  used  Involved  the  "t"  test,  an  analysis  of  variance, 
and  the  establishment  c£  confidence  limits  for  each  of  the  fourteen  Items. 

The  "t*  test  was  used  to  test  the  attltudlnal  gains  for  each  of  the 
six  years  In  the  study,  with  the  exception  of  1964.  In  this  Instance, 
the  Inadvertent  omission  of  student  nmnes  from  some  of  the  1964  schedules 
prevented  the  use  of  the  ”t"  test.  However,  It  was  assumed  that  the  class 
gain  for  1964  was  significant  since  the  difference  of  '^before"  md  "after” 
mean-scores  was  greater  than  tliat  of  the  1965  class,  which  had  fewer 
students  and  which  showed  a significant  mean  difference. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked:  Can  the  yearly  variations  In 
scores,  either  the  "before"  scores  or  the  "after"  scores,  be  attributed 
to  chance.  A partial  answer  of  "uo"  was  obtained  by  using  the 't "test  to 
show  that  the  variation  between  the  lowest  and  highest  class  score  on 
the  "before"  scores,  and  also  on  the  "after"  scores,  was  a significant 
difference  statistically  at  the  .01  level.  It  appears  that  there  was  an 


Important  difference  In  attitude  towatd  adult  education  among  the  dif** 
ferent  classes  of  student  teachers  as  they  began  their  final  year  of 
college  study.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  classes  reached  a level  of 
"positive"  attitude  toward  adult  education  that  Is  statistically  higher 
than  that  reached  by  other  classes. 

The  analysis  of  variance  was  employed  to  test  the  significance  of 
differences  noted  among  the  mean-increases  made  by  the  vtflous  classes 
during  their  student  teaching.  This  variation  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level. 

As  a matter  of  Interest,  each  of  the  14  Items  In  the  Inventory  had  a 
"positive"  mean- increase.  By  using  the  "error  term"  derived  In  the 
analysis  of  variance,  "confidence  limits"  were  placed  on  each  of  the  mean 
Increases  to  determine  which  were  significant  gains.  Coiqparlng  the  four- 
teen Individual  It^ns  by  the  mean-increases  between  "before"  and  "after" 
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scores.  It  was  found  thatdght  Items  had  mean-increases  greater  than  that 
assigned  to  chance.  Further  information  may  be  found  In  Appendix  A. 

In  susraary,  the  testing  of  the  data  showed  that  there  were  statisti- 
cally significant  variations  among  the  classes  (or  by  the  years)  on  (a) 
Entrance  mean-scores,  (b)  Ending  mean>scores,  and  (c)  tfean-score  of  gain 
during  student  teaching.  Further,  on  eight  of  the  fourteen  Inventory 
Items,  mean-increases  of  'lending  scores"  over  beginning  scores  were  sta- 
tistically significant. 

PBESENTATION  OF  DATA 

The  data  are  presented  In  two  sections.  The  first  (Section  A)  shows 
a comparison  by  classes  for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Inventory.  In 
Section  B,  each  Item  In  part  one  Is  presented  separately,  showing  mean- 
scores  by  classes  to  provide  a longitudinal  view  of  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  each  attltudlnal  statement. 
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Section  A - Overall  Comparlton  of  Year  Groups 

Part  I.  Fourteen  Statements  with  1*5  scale  score. 

Figure  1 c(»ipares  the  overall  level  of  student  attitudes  toward 
adult  education  before  and  after  student  teaching  for  each  of  six  years. 
The  data  consist  of  the  mean-score  for  each  class  on  a total  of  14  Items. 
The  perfect  mean- score  would  be  70  and  Indicate  unanimous  selection  of 
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"strongly  agree”  for  those  seven  statements  favoring  adult  education  and 
the  reverse,  "strongly  disagree", . for  the  other  seven  statements  not 
favorable  to  adult  education  as  a responsibility  of  the  public  schools. 

In  making  the  graph,  the  data  were  adjusted  by  reversing  the  scale  for 
seven  of  the  14  Itmns  so  that  all  scores  reflecting  a 'positive  attitude 
toward  adult  education  would  read  toward  the  high  end  Sf  the  1 to  5 
attitude  scale. 


Mean  Score 


No.  34  27  22  28  34  21 

Figure  1.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Adult  Education  Before  and  After  Student  Teaching 
N.  C.  State,  Agricultural  Education,  1960-1965. 
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It  Is  evident  from  Figure  1 that  there  was  a gain  by  each  class 
during  the  student  teaching  period.  As  previously  Indicated,  these  gains 
were  statistically  significant  except  for  the  class  of  1962.  Even  for 
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the  class  of  1962,  the  mean-increase  was  equal  the  1960  class,  but 
the  smaller  number  of  cases  (22  vs  34)  prevented  it  from  being  statisti- 
cally significant.  Thus,  overall,  one  can  say  that  these  students  had 
made  significant  improvement  in  their  viewpoints  toward  adult  educa- 
tion while  doing  their  student  teaching.  In  addition,  the  gains  of  the 
last  three  years  were  obviously  greater  than  those  of  the  first  three 
years. 

Figure  1 also  indicates  a difference  in  the  attitude  of  student 
teachers  by  years  (or  classes)  as  they  enter  student  teaching.  The 
amount  of  this  variation  was  shown  to  be  statistically  significant. 
Beginning  in  1962,  there  was  a general  downward  trend  in  attitude  mean- 
scores  of  entering  groups  of  student  teachers.  One  can  only  speculate 
about  what  factors  might  be  correlated  with  this  phenomenon  since  this 
study  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  provide  the  data  needed  for 
a calculation. 

The  line-graph  "after  student  teaching"  mean-scores  (Figure  1) 
also  has  a statistically  significant  variation  over  the  six  year  period* 
Generally,  the  more  recent  classes  reached  higher  levels  of  "positive" 
attitude  toward  adult  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  class  (1965)  with  the  lowest 
average  score  on  the  "before"  Inventory  was  not  the  class  with  the 
greatest  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  with  the  highest  entry  score 
(1962)  made  one  of  the  lower  gains.  A more  comprehensive  study  than 
this  one  would  be  needed  before  conclusions  could  be  drawn  concerning 
the  Importance  and  meaning  of  the  variation  between  classes  on  either  the 
entry  or  concluding  scores. 
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Part  XI  > The  Aaount  of  Tine  for  Adult  Education 
Fart  two  of  the  Attitude  Inventory  constated  of  a problem  situation 
designed  to  nake  realistic  a decision  by  the  student  concerning  the  per- 
centage of  teacher  time  which  should  be  given  to  the  adult  education 
phase  of  the  local  vocational  agriculture  program. 
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NO.  34  27  22  28  34  21 


Figure  2.  Mean  Percentage  of  Teacher  Time  Proposed  For  Adult 
Education  by  Six  Groups  of  Student  Teachers  Before  . 
and  Afeer  Student  Teaching,  N.  C.  State,  Agricultural 
Education,  1960-1965. 


Figure  2 indicates  that  the  mean  score  of  five  of  the  six  classes 
of  student  teachers  moved  considerably  toward  the  assuMd,  appropriate 
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appointment  of  fifty  percent  teacher  time  devoted  to  the  adult  education 
program.  Many  Interesting  questions  are  posed  by  (1)  the  consistent  rise 
and  fall  In  alternate  years  of  the  final  scores  reached  by  the  different 
classes,  (2)  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  1963  class  to  the  other  five 
groups  on  both  the  Initial  and  final  scores,  and  (3)  the  generally  "high" 
entry  level  of  the  classes  of  both  1962  and  1963.  Future  study  should 
include  data  which  could  be  analysed  to  detersiiae  factors  associated 
with  the  observed  variation  in  both  entrance  and  concluding  scores.  ' 

Fart  III  - Adult  Education  Activities 

The  third  part  of  the  attitude  Inventory  provided  student  teachers 
with  the  opportunity  to  check  any  or  all  of  a list  of  thirteen  teacher 
activities  related  to  adult  education  In  agriculture.  Figure  3 shows 
that  all  groups  of  student  teachers  accepted  more  of  the  activities  after 
completing  their  student  teaching.  There  appears  to  be  a downward  trend 
over  the  years  In  the  number  of  adult  education  activities  acceptable 
to  student  teachers.  This  seems  true  for  both  fhe  nuid>er  acceptable 
when  student  teachers  began  their  student  teaching  semestAr  and  wheq  they 
condluded  It.  The  I960  class  accepted  9.4  of  the  activities  at  the 
beginning  compared  to  8.4  activities  by  the  1965  groups.  Following  student 
teaching,  the  1960  group  was  favorable  to  11.3  activities  but  the  1965 
group  averaged  only  9.2  activities.  Here  again  more  data  concerning  the 
students,  the  trends  among  teachers  In  the  field,  and  other  factors 
(such  as  state  leadership  emphasis)  could  be  utilized  In  an  analysis  of 
Items  associated  with  these  apparent  trends  In  attitudes  by  student  teachers. 
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No.  34  27  22  28  34  21 

Figure  3.  Average  Number  of  Adult  Education  Activities  Acceptable 
to  6 Groups  of  College  Sailors  Before  and  After  Student 
Teaching,  1960-1965. 


Figure  4 shows  how  student  teachers  accepted  each  of  the  13  adult 
educational  activities.  Greatest  gains  were  shown  for  (1)  utilizing  farmer 
clubs  (20.2  per, cent),  (2)  newspaper  releases  (19«4-per  cent),  (3)  • 

enterprise  short  courses  (16.2  per  cent),  and  (4)  radio  and  television 
programs,  (14.8  per  cent). 
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Figure  4.  FercenCage  Acceptance  af  13  Adult  Education  Activities 
Before  and  After  Student  Teaching,  M.  C.  State, 
ABD,  1960-1965 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  nOst  of  the  adult  education  activities 
had  very  high  acceptance  among  the  student  teachers*  Ten  of  the  13 
activities  were  acceptable  to  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  166  student 
teachers  upon  completion  of  their  student  teaching*  ' This  can  also  be 
seen  from  Figure  4* 

Section  B*  Comparison  of  Year-Groups  By  Scaled  Items 

^n  the  beginning  It  vas  explained  that  the  first  14  Items  of  the 
Attitude  Inventory  were  answered  on  a five-point  scale  of  agreement- 
disagreement.  One-half  of  the  Items  were  designed  to  reflect  a favorable 
attitude  toward  adult  education  when  checked  at  the  "agreement"  end  of 
the  scale.  In  contrast,  the  other  seven  statements  reflected  a negative 
attitude  when  answered  at  the  "agreement"  end  of  the  scale.  The  following 
analysis  begins  with  that  group  of  seven  attitude  Items  for  which  the 
most  appropriate  responses  should  have  been  "disagreement"  with  the  state- 
ment. Thus  on  a five-point  scale  marked  as  follows,  the  more  "positive" 
attitude  toward  adult  education  Is  reflected  In  the  hl^er  score: 
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Reaction  to  Negative  Statements 

In  Figure  No.  5 concerning  the  major  function  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  It  can  be  seen  that  four  of  the  six  groups  of  students 
began  student  teaching  while  tending  to  agree  that  "teaching  boys"  was 
the  major  function  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  A fifth  group  (1960) 
seemed  essentially  neutral  on  this  Item*  After  student  teaching,  the 
situation  was  reversed  with  four  groups  tending  to  disagree  with  the 
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above  Item  and  a fifth  group  having  definitely  moved  toward  disagreement. 
Mdre  Important  perhaps.  Is  the  Indication  that  all  six  of  the  groups 
ended  with  a more  favorable  viewpoint  toward  adult  education  than  they 
showed  at  the  beginning. 

Inventory  Item  So.  2.  "The  Kajor  Function  of  the  Vocational 

Agriculture  Department  Should  be  that 
of  Teaching  Vo-Ag  to  High  School 
Students" 

SO  5 
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Year  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 

No.  34  27  22  28  34  21 

Figure  5.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  2 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 

N.  C.  State,  Agricultural  Education,  1960-1965. 

The  next  Item  for  which  "disagreement"  obviously  represented  a 
positive  attitude  toward  adult  education  In  the  public  school  was  the 
No.  3 statement.  In  essence,  the  statement  proposed  that  the  public 
schools  should  not  provide  adult  education  for  farmers.  In  this  case, 
all  student  groups  entered  student  teaching  with  such  strong  views  against 
the  proposition  that  one  would  not  expect  much  "gain"  during  the  student 
teaching  experience.  Nevertheless  there  were  slight  gains  exhibited  by 
each  class  except  for  the  1960  group,  which  had  only  a slightly  lower  mean 
score  at  the  end  of  the  semester  of  work  than  at  the  start. 
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Zaventory  Statemeat  H6,  3:  "All  agricultural  aducatlon  for  adult 

iataera  ahould  be  provided  by  agricultural 
agencies  other  than  the  public  schools." 
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Figure  6:  CoegMrison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward  Statesient 
No.  3 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching,  N.  C.  State,  AED, 
1960-1965. 


All  classes  except  the  1963  group  began  student  teaching  with  a 
definite  tendency  to  disagree  with  viewpoint  No.  8,  (p.  13)  an  item 
which  implied  that  public  school  education  should  not  serve  drop-outs 
or  those  over  21  years  of  age.  However  the  1963  group  showed  remarkable 
gain  and  ended  with  a mean  score  of  4.6,  practically  equal  to  the  most 
advanced  group.  There  was  a decided  gain  here  toward  adult  education  for 
®Z1  the  groups  except  the  I960  students,  and  their  entry  score  was  quite 
high.  In  addition  there  was  a trend  toward  higher  levels  of  positive 
attitudes  toward  adult  education  from  the  1960  group  to  the  1965  group. 
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Inventory  Statement  No.  8:  'free  public  school  education  In  N*  C. 

should  atop  with  age  21  or  upon  completion 
or  dropping  out  of  high  school". 


After 

Before 


Figure  7:  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward  Statement 
No.  8 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching,  N.  C.  State,  AED, 
1960-1965. 


The  next  two  Items,  NO*  10  and  11,  attached  school  fees  to  the 
privilege  of  having  adult  education  programs.  The  No.  10  Item  placed  all 
costs  upon  the  adult  receiving  the  education.  On  the  Initial  survey, 
the  student  teacher  ^oups  generally  (5  of  6)  exhibited  only  slight  dis- 
agreement with  this  view.  All  six  groups  Increased  slightly  In  this 
disagreement  during  their  student  teaching.  Generally  the  gains  were 
greater  over  the  last  three  years  (1963-1965)  than  In  the  earlier  years; 
this  despite  the  somewhat  higher  entering  scores  of  student  teachers 
during  the  latter  years. 

As  for  Item  11,  which  asked  only  that  a major  portion  of  the  cost 
be  paid  by  adult  students,  the  student  teachers  tended  to  be  neutral  or 
slightly  less  critical  of  It.  Upon  completion  of  student  teaching,  some 
gains  had  been  made  by  four  of  the  six  groups,  while  the  1960  and  1965 
students  evidenced  little  change  In  their  views. 
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Inventory  Statement  No.  10:  "Public  school  education  in  N.  C.  should 

be  extended  beyond  the  high  school  level 
to  specialized  grotps  with  specialized 
needs  provided  these  groups  pav  all  of  the 
costs  of  such  education. " 


SD5 


Figure  8:  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  10  Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AEO,  1960-1965. 
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Inventory.  Statement  No.  11:  "Same  as  No.  10  except  provided  these 

groups  pav  a major  portion  of  the  cost 

of  such  education. 

SDS 


After 
Before 


Figure  9:  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  11  Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 
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Item  13  was  In  a sense  another  way  of  statiiig  ' Item  3 of  the  Inventory 
and  was  considered  an  aid  to  the  validity  of  this  Inventory.  The  classes 
varied  mainly  In  the  attitude  they  brought  to  the  student  teaching 
semester.  The  1960,  1961,  and  1962  classes  gave  generally  uniform,  high 
Initial  scores,  reflecting  confidence  In  the  Vo  Ag  Departments'  programs 
for  meeting  educational  needs  In  adult  farmer  education.  The  1963,  '64, 
*65  groups  exhibited  considerably  lower  scores.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
last  three  years  showed  declining  scores  over  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, all  six  groups  ended  student  teaching  with  fairly  uniform,  high 
mean-scores.  Again,  the  results  Indicated  approval  of  adult  education 
In  agriculture  as  a function  of  the  public  schools. 


Inventory  Statement  No.  13:  "Other  agencies,  such  as  Agrl.  Extension, 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  F.  H.  A. 
are  In  far  better  position  to  meet  the 

educational  needs  of  fanners  than  are  the 
public  schools  through  their  programs  of 
Vo.  Ag. 
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Year  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 

No.  34  27  22  28  34  21 


Figure  10.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  13  Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 
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On  the  question  of  administrative  problems  (Item  14),  five  of  the 
six  groups  concluded  student  teaching  with  mean>scores  more  favorable  to 
adult  education  than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  The  1962  class  showed 
a slight  regression  In  their  score  but  still  ended  with  a position  equal 
to  the  1960  class.  In  summary,  the  groups  tended  to  be  neutral  toward 
the  statement  upon  entry  and  tended  to  see  adult  education  favorably  at 
the  conclusion  of  student  teaching. 


Inventory  Statement  No.  14:  "Having  adult  education  programs  In  Vo 

Ag  causes  many  administrative  problems". 
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Figure  No.  11.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  14  Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 

N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 

Reactions  to  the  Positive  Statements 

This  final  group  of  seven  attitude-inventory  items  are  all  statements 
favorable  to  adult  education.  They  were  distributed  at  random  within  the 
Inventory  but  are  presented  here  as  a group  for  convenience  In  comparison 
of  student  reactions. 

In  the  previous  seven  negative  Items,  a high  score  Indicated  favorable 
attitude  toward  adult  education,  although  disagreement  with  the  inventory 
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Itenit  To  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  report  end  provide  convenience 
In  coiqjarlng  the  two  sets  of  seven  Items,  It  was  decided  to  present 
each  of  this  second  set  of  statements  on  a "reversed"  scale.  The 
scale  thus  appears  as  follows  with  SA  meaning  "strongly  agree"  and 
SD,  "strongly  disagree". 


SA  A H D SD 

5 4 3 2 1 

In  all  of  the  following  seven  statements  a high  score  Is  considered 
favorable  to  adult  education  In  agriculture.  Just  as  In  the  first  set 
of  scores. 

The  next  graph.  Figure  12  shows  that  entering  student  teachers 
strongly  approved  of  the  general  responsibility  of  public  schools  for 
adult  education.  Following  student  teaching,  students  were  even  stronger 
in  their  approval  and  this  held  for  all  six  groups. 

Inventory  Statement  No.  1:  "It  Is  the  responsibility  of  public  schools 

to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  all 
persons  tdio  need,  desire,  and  can  profit  by 
such  education". 
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Figure  12.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  on 

Statement  No.  1 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 
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Ai  seen  In  Figure  13,  when  the  question  of  sidult  education  was 
related  to  the  responsibility  of  the  depattment  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  stated  as  a primary  responsibility,  the  approval  of  entering 
student  teachers  was  less  favorable  than  In  the  preceding  question. 

Yet  the  final  reaction  of  each  of  the  six  groups  showed  "approval"  gains, 
and  the  concluding  levels  of  approval  were  high.  The  last  three  groups 
(1963-64-65)  tended  to  show  slightly  lower  entrance  scores  but  re- 
sponded with  generally  larger  gains. 


Inventory  Stateoiant  Ito.  4:  "leaching  Vo  Ag  Co  Adult  Fanners  is  ofie 

of  the  prlnary  reaponslbllltles  of  the  Vo 
Ag  teacher. " 
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Year  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 

No.  34  27  22  28  34  21 


Figure  13.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  4 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 


The  graph  for  Item  5,  concerning  home  visitations  as  a part  of  the 
Vo  Ag  program.  Indicated  almost  universal  agreement  among  the  six 
groups  and  at  a very  high  level  of  approval  for  the  Item.  In  the  re- 
tro spect,  this  Item  might  be  lnq>roved  making  it  more  specifically 
reLated  to  visits  to  adults.  In  the  minds  of  entering  student  teachers, 
the  word  "students"  probably  does  not  Include  "adults".  Thus  the  high 
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laltlal  score  could  be  more  a product  of  their  favorable  reaction  to 
home  visits  to  pupils.  Since  it  may  be  assusmd  that  the  final  score 
includes  "adults"  as  pert  of  the  concept  of  "students"  (because  of 
the  oature  of  student  teaching),  one  can  speculate  that  the  final 
score  here  represents  more  gain  than  is  indicated  by  the  score. 


Inventory  Statement  No.  5:  "The  time  for  making  home  visits  to 

students  of  Vo  Ag  should  be  recognised 
as  part  of  the  Agriculture  teacher's 
load". 
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Figure  14.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  5 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 


In  the  next  graph,  student  teachers  Indiaated  the  strongest  approval 

/ 

for  any  statement  in  the  inventory.  This  statement.  No.  6,  dealt  with 
time  for  adult  classes.  In  no  case  was  there  a mean  score  below  4.2 
(4.0  is  "agreement"),  and  for  five  of  six  groups  this  high  approval  was 
increased  during  student  teaching.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  last 
three  years  (1963-1964-1965)  the  entrance  scores  were  somewhat  lower 
than  for  the  first  three  years. 


1 


“•<1 
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Inventory  Statement  No.  6:  "Schedules  for  Vo  Ag  Teachers  should  provide 

time  for  work  with  adult  classes.  . 
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Figure  15.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  6 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 


Item  7 Is  shown  In  Figure  No.  16  and  Indicates  greater  variation 
and  lower  approval  both  on  beginning  and  ending  mean  scores  than  was 
shown  In  the  previous  two  Items.  In  general,  there  was  approval  on  en- 
trance scores  for  the  concept  that  adult  farmer  classes  should  be 
held  In  every  Vo  Ag  department.  There  was  also  "gain"  for  each  group 
except  In  1962,  and  these  gains  were  exceptionally  uniform  In  amount. 


Inventory  Statement  No.  7:  "Classes  for  adult  farmers  should  be  organized 

and  conduc^ted  In  each  school  that  maintains 
a department  of  Vo  Ag. 
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Figure  16.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  Ho.  7 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 
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On  the  question  of  public  school  adult  education  for  specialized 
groups  with  specialized  needs  (Figure  17),  beginning  student  teachers 
over  the  years  exhibited  a fairly  uniform  tendency  for  approval  at  the 
3.6  to  3.9  level.  And  there  was  a general  gain  exhibited  by  five  of  the 
six  groups.  However,  the  1962  group  again,  as  in  Figures  11  and  16 
showed  exception  to  the  trend  and  dipped  considerably  below  their 
Initial  viewpoints.  The  final  mean-score  of  3.1  for  the  1962  group 
is  so  much  below  the  final  mean-score  of  the  second  lowest  group  (3.8) 
that  further  study  of  this  group  and  the  student  teaching  situation  in 
1962  might  provide  insights  helpful  in  future  planning. 

Inventory  Statement  No.  9:  "Public  school  education  in  N.  C.  should 

be  extended  beyond  the  high  school  level 
to  specialized  groups  with  specialized 
needs . " 


Figure  17.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  9 Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 


The  final  item  discussed  in  this  section  is  shown  in  Figure  18 
and  is  a modification  of  Item  9 presented  ptepdously  in  Figure  17.  In 
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essence,  It  adds  "cost”,  only  a part  of  the  cost,  to  the  question  of 
public  schools  providing  adult  education  for  specialized  groups.  The 
responses  to  this  statement  are  unique  In  that  three  of  the  six  groups 
tended  to  lower  their  approval  for  It  after  having  had  student  teaching, 
and  a fourth  group  Indicated  no  gain  In  viewpoint.  The  scores  after 
student  teaching  did  however  show  more  uniformity  among  the  six  groups 
than  did  the  entrance  scores.  In  general,  student  teachers  Indicated 
little  change  of  viewpoints  and  the  overall  ending  scores  were  among 
the  lowest  for  any  of  the  fourteen  Items- -although  still  Indicating 
a slight  tendency  to  approve  the  practice  of  charging  part  of  adult 
education  costs  to  the  enrollees. 


Inventory  Statement  No.  12:  "Same  as  No.  9 except  add:  'Provided  these 

) groups  pay  a part  of  the  cost  of  such 

education' ." 


No.  34  27  22  28  34  21 


Before 

After 


Figure  18.  Comparison  of  Viewpoints  of  College  Seniors  Toward 
Statement  No.  12  Before  and  After  Student  Teaching, 
N.  C.  State,  AED,  1960-1965. 
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Summary 

This  was  a study  of  the  differences  In  attitudes  toward  adult  educa- 
tion exhibited  by  college  seniors  before  and  after  their  semester  of 
student  teaching.  The  sample  was  the  total  population  and  consisted  of 
166  .student  teachers  who  experienced  student  teaching  during  the  six 
year  period  1960-1965.  Data  were  collected  at  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  each  semester  by  means  of  a twenty-nine  Item  attitude  Inventory. 

The  following  Is  a summary  of  the  data: 


(1)  Each  of  the  six  student  groups  showed  a gain  In  favorable 
attitude  toward  adult  education  as  a function  of  the 
public  school.  ( p.  3) 

(2)  There  wa»a  statistically  significant  variation  by  years 
(classes)  In  (a)  the  Initial  scores,  (b)  ending  scores, 
and  (c)  amount  of  change  In  attitude  toward  adult  educa- 
tion. (pV  2) 

(3)  There  was,  generally,  a trend  toward  lower  student 
attitude  scores  upon  entry  during  the  last  half  of  the 
study.  (;p.'  4) 

(4)  There  was,  generally,  a higher  level  c£  ending  scores 
during  the  last  three  years  than  during  the  first  part 
of  the  study,  ('p.  4) 

(5)  After  student  teaching,  five  of  six  groups  specified  a 
larger  proportion  of  teacher  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  adult  education  program.  ( p«  6) 

(6)  Before  student  teaching,  the  amount  of  teacher  time  which 
students  reported  should  be  devoted  to  adult  education 
ranged  from  31  to  43.7  per  cent.  After  student  teaching, 
the  range  became  35.9  to  48.3  per  cent.  (Figure  2,  p.  5) 

(7)  All  year-groups  of  student  teachers  accepted  a wider  range 
of  adult  education  activities  after  having  had  student 
teaching.  At  the  end,  ten  of  13  activities  presented 
were  acceptable  to  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  166  teachers. 
(P8) 
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(8)  Analysis  of  14  individual  items  revealed: 

(a)  Prior  to  student  teaching  five  of  six  groups  tended 

to  agree  that  "teaching  high  school  boys"  was  the 
major  function  of  (Figure  5,  p.  10) 

(b)  After  student  teaching,  four  of  sl^  classes  tended  to 
disagree  with  the  above  statement,  and  all  six  classes 
showed  changes  in  viewpoint  which  implied  greater 
acceptance  of  adult  education  as  a major  function  of 
the  Vo  Ag  department.  (Figure  5,  p.  10) 

(c)  In  the  last  three  years  (1963-4-5)  there  were 
successive  increases  in  the  tendency  of  entering  student 
teacher  groups  to  agree  that  teaching  high  school  boys 
is  the  major  function  of  vocational  agriculture.  (Figure 
5,  P.  10) 

(d)  Student  teachers  exhibited  strong  disagreement  (before 
and  after  student  teaching)  with  the  ideas  of  (1)  all 
adult  education  should  be  left  to  "other"  agricultural 
agencies  and  (2)  "Other"  agencies  are  better  able  to 
serve  farmer  needs  than  the  public  schools.  (Figure  6, 

P.  10) 

(e)  Student  teachers  strongly  approved  (before  and  after 
student  teaching)  adult  education  by  public  schools  for 
all  who  need  and  desire  it,  and  (2)  of  teaching  Vo  Ag 
to  adult  farmers  as  a primary  responsibility  of  the  Vo 
Ag  teacher.  (Figure  12,  13)  There  were  indications  of 
substantial  gains  in  these  viewpoints  during  the  student 
teaching  period. 

(f)  Student  teachers  did  not  approve  of  assessing  adult 
farmer  enrollees  with  more  than  a minor  part  of  the 
costs  of  adult  education.  (Figures  8,  9,  17,  18) 


Conclusions  and  Implications 


This  Sbudy  is  evidence  that  student  teachers  gained  a more  pos- 
itive attitude  toward  adult  education  as  a function  of  the  public  school 
and  as  a primary  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

There  is  indication  that  the  student  teaching  experience  in  more 
recent  years  has  been  more  effective  in  thedbove  respect  than  it  was 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  study. 
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During  their  student  teaching  semester, students  also  developed 
greater  acceptance  of  a broad  spectrum  of  adult  education  activities 
in  agriculture  and  elevated  their  standards  concerning  the  amount  of 
teacher  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  adult  education. 

The  study  also  revealed  some  attltudlnal  levels  among  entering 
student  teachers  which  Indicate  further  study  is  needed.  There  should 
be  some  concern  that  the  more  recent  classes  entered  student  teach- 
ing with  lower  attitudes  toward  adult  education  than  exhibited  by 
earlier  classes. 

Implications 

Some  implications  from  this  study  are: 

1.  For  research:  Future  studies  of  the  student  teaching  program  should 
be  designed  to  Include  pertinent  Independent  variables.  Among  these 
variables  should  be  student  characteristics,  factors  pertaining  to 
the  off-campus  student  teaching  situations,  and  selected  economic, 
sociological,  and  educational  trends  which  would  have  potential  for 
providing  greater  understanding  of  the  problem  under  study. 

2 Teacher  educators  should  be  acquainted  with  this  study  as  one  means 
of  supporting  their  belief  in  the  value  of  the  student  teaching  ex- 
perience. Other  institutions  should  attempt  to  verify  the  con- 
clusions drawn  herein  with  studies  of  their  own  situations. 

3.  The  evidence  that  the  more  recent  student  teachers  seem  to  be  enter- 
ing student  teaching  v/ith  less  appreciation  for  the  public  school 
adult  education  function  should  be  used  to  stimulate  discussion 
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anong  leaders  in  adult  education  concerning  this  question: 

"In  this  changing  society,  to  vhat  extent  should  the  public 
school  assume  a responsibility  for  adult  education  In  the 
future." 


% 


1 
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AFFENDIX  A 

Significance  of  Mean- Increases  By  Items 


A comparison  and  indication  of  significance  of  the  mean  increases 

for  each  of  the  14  items  concerning  attitudes  toward  public  school  adult 

2 

education  from  before  to  after  student  teaching  involving  5 years  or 
a total  of  133  students. 


Item  Mean 

Increases 

1.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  public  schools  to  provide  .2706^ 
educational  opportunities  f..or  all  persons  t^o  need, 

desire  and  can  profit  by  such  education. 

2.  The  major  function  of  the  vocational  agriculture  depart-  .5939* 
ment  should  be  that  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture 

to  high  school  students. 

3.  All  agricultural  education  for  adult  farmers  should  be  .2105 
provided  by  agricultural  agencies  other  than  the  public 
schools. 

4.  Teaching  vocational  agriculture  to  adult  farmers  is  one  .3909* 
of  the 'primary  responsibilities  of  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers. 

5.  The  time  for  making  home  visits  to  students  of  voca-  .1353 
tlonal  agriculture  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the 
agriculture  teacher's  load. 

6.  Schedules  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  pro-  .2706* 
vide  time  for  work  with  adult  classes. 


By  using  the  error  term  derived  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  con- 
fidence limits  can  be  placed  on  each  mean-increase  to  determine  its 
significance.  Those  increases  signified  by  asterisks  are  significant 
at  the  .05  level. 

2 

One  year,  1964,  was  omitted  from  statistical  analysis  due  to  the 
omission  of  student  names  on  the  questionnaires. 
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Classes  for  adult  farmers  should  be  organized  and  con-  .2180 
ducted  In  each  school  that  maintains  a department 
of  vocational  agriculture. 

Free  public  school  education  In  North  Carolina  should  .3458* 
stop  with  age  21  or  upon  completion  of,  or  dropping  out 
of  high  school. 

Public  school  education  In  North  Carolina  should  be  .2556 
extended  beyond  the  high  school  level  to  specialized 
groups  with  specialized  needs. 

Same  as  Number  9 except  add:  "Provided  these  groups  pay  .1052* 

all  of  the  cost  of  such  education." 

Same  as  Nusber  9 except  add:  "Provided  these  groups  pay  .0601 

a major  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  education." 

Same  as  Number  9 except  add:  "Provided  these  groups  pay  .0075 

a part  of  the  cost  of  such  education." 

Other  agencies  such  as  Agricultural  Extension,  Soil  .3157* 
Conservation  Service,  and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
are  In  far  better  position  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  fanners  than  are  the  public  schools  through  programs 
of  vocational  agriculture. 

Having  adult  education  programs  In  vocational  agrl«  .2255* 
culture  causes  many  administrative  problems. 
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\ Survey  to  Determine 
The  Need  for  Auto  Body 
Warkere  in  Conneoticut 


Hay,  1966 

Project  Nimber  $9lli 


A SURVEZ  TO  nBTERUINB  THE  NEED  FOR 

~AlJf5T®n^®TB  coffiJSSFIdOr 


The  (greater  Hartford  Auto  Boc|y  Association  requested  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  to  condoct  a su37v^  of  the  needs  for  auto  boo^jr 
workers.  This  organization  offered  to  help  in  the  identification  of 
their  own  naxpower  needs  and  to  involve  other  auto  body  associations 
throughout  the  state  in  the  coiKluct  of  this  survey*  A questionnaire 
was  designed  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Itoit  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  and  was  used  by  the  interviewers  to  record  the 
data  obtained. 

Table  I shows  the  nusber  of  auto  body  ships  listed  in  the  yelLow 
pages  of  the  various  area  telephone  directories  as  well  as  the  number 
and  percentages  of  these  shops  idiich  were  included  in  the  survey, 

TABLE  I 

A COUPABISON  OF  SAUFLB  TAKEN 
BY  TliB  INDUSTRY  WITH  NUliBER  OF  SHOPS 
LISTED  IN  THE  YELLOIT  PAGES  (F  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Area 

Shops  Listedw 
in  Yelloir  Pages 

Auto  Body  Shops 
Contacted 

Percent  of 
Yellow  Page 
Listings  Saopled 

NEtir  HAVEN 

91 

3h 

37 

NQRHAIiK 

39 

26 

67 

HARTFORD 

96 

li2 

NEN  LONDON 

27 

13 

48 

BRIDGEPORT 

55 

30 

55 

lATERBURY 

50 

11 

22 

W'lncludes  all  establishments  advertised  as  doing  auto  body  work  including 
new  and  used  car  dealers j paint  and  radiator  shops* 


RESULTS  OF  SURVEY 

PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  AUTO  BODY  WORKERS 

TABLE  II 


Location  I^esently  Present  Estimated  Needs 

Enployed Vacancies next  10  years 


NEW  LONDON 

BRIDGEPORT 

\1aTERBURY 

NORilALK 

mi  HAVEN 

HARTFORD 


27 

5 

21 

123 

56 

76 

43 

7 

19 

107 

2? 

71 

186 

38 

103 

216 

702 

185 

644 

ERIC 


TOTALS 


TABLE  III 


SPECIAL  STUDT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
irSED  FOR  AUTO  BODY  Y 

LABOR  MARKET  AREAI 


ANSONIA 

5 

NBiY  HAVEN 

20 

BRIDGEPCHT 

10 

NEW  LONDON 

25 

BRISTOL 

5 

N(mWALK 

10 

DANBURY 

5 

NORWICH 

10 

DANIELSON 

5 

STAMFORD 

5 

HARTFORD 

li5 

TORRINGTON 

5 

MERIDEN 

10 

WATERBURY 

15 

MIDDLETOl'/N 

5 

WINDHAM 

5 

NEW  BRITAIN 

15 

TOTAL  200 


* According  to  the  Labor  Departinent  these  estimates  were  made  without 
formal  survey  and  were  based  upon  a wide  variety  of  source  material. 


OTHER  SOURCES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
AUTO  BODl  ftCflKERS 


It  was  suspected  that  a number  of  auto  boc^  workers  find  ec?>loyment 
in  the  aircraft  industries  in  Connecticut.  Telephone  conversations 
with  personnel  directors  of  the  following  coe^janies  revealed*  (I) 

1.  On  the  date  called,Sikorsky  Aii*craft  would  have  hired,  if  they 
were  available,  100  auto  body  workers. 


2,  Pratt  & ’./hitney  indicated  that  ^ hey  do  occasionally  hire  auto 
body  workers  for  their  mechanicai  skills,  but  do  aot  hire  auto 
bo<fy  workers  per  se. 

3.  Kaman  Aircraft  indicated  that  they  do  hire  skilled  body  workers 
but  had  no  demand  at  that  time. 


SlTdMARY  OF  rnJDINGS  .iND  FtECOMMENDATIOrS 


The  Greater  Hartford  Area  shoired  an  immediate  demand  for  52  workers 
with  an  estimated  demand  for  35U,  or  35  per  year  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  Labor  Department  showed  an  im-mediate  demand  for  hS  auto  body  worker?. 
Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a need  to  provide  ante  bod;»' 
training  somewtiere  in  tte  Greater  Hartfcrd  Area. 


The  question  asked  was  - ""Woilu  yc,;  have  a need  f;r,  -r  "s  ild  y. 
hiie  people  trairx-d  in  autc  boclj-  nork^" 


Bridgeport  shewed  an  inaeiiate  need  for  $6  workers  with  a need 
for  approxitBately  7 per  year  over  the  next  10  years.  Sikorsky,  a 
division  of  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation  located  in  Stratford, 
would  have  hired  100  auto  body  workers  if  they  were  available*  It 
would  l^}pear  that  there  is  a need  to  introduce  a training  program  in 
auto  body  mechanics  somewhere  in  the  Bridgeport  Area, 

New  Haven  showed  an  immediate  need  for  38  auto  body  workers  with 
an  estimated  need  for  103 » or  10  per  year  over  the  next  10  years. 
Indications  would  seem  to  favor  the  inclusion  of  an  auto  body  trairiing 
program  somewhere  in  the  New  Haven  Area. 

Norwalk  showed  an  iamediate  need  for  2?  auto  body  workers  with 
71,  or  7 per  year  needed  over  the  next  10  years.  Sta.oford  las  not 
included  in  this  survey,  however  the  Labor  Department  showed  an 
iioaediate  need  for  5 workers  in  this  area,  Sc^  cwisideration  should 
be  given  to  instituting  an  auto  boc^  training  program  in  the  Norwalk- 
Staaford  Area  in  the  near  future. 

The  New  Londcxi  survey  showed  5 itsediate  openings  for  auto  body 
workers  with  21,  or  2 per  year  over  the  next  10  years.  Tne  labor 
Department  showed  an  immediate  need  for  25  workers  in  the  New  London 
labor  Market  Area,  Findings  appear  to  indicate  that  while  there  may 
be  a future  need  for  an  auto  body  training  program  somewhere  in  the 
New  London  Area,  t'mre  may  be  some  question  as  to  its  continuing 
demand. 


Ti»  Labor  Department  showed  a need  for  5 auto  bc<ij’  wcTf^rs  in  the 
Windham  labor  Market  Area.  There  was  no  auto  body  survey  cond'ucted  by 
the  association  iri  tins  area. 
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A STATEWIDE  SURVCT  Qg  m MAMPOHER  H8ED6  IK  TOE  FISHBRIBS 
OCCOPATIOBS  m COWiBCIICUT 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

To  deteznioe  the  oeeupatlonal  training  needs  in  the  fisheries  industries 
including  processing  and  marketing,  and  to  further  identify  related  occupa- 
tions associated  vlth  the  industry. 

Methodology 

Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  personnel  in  the  Water  Besources 
Connisslon,  Board  of  Fisheries  and  dims,  Marketing  Division,  Dt^rtment  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Shell  Fish  Commission,  The  State 
Department  of  Health,  The  State  Development  Commission,  and  the  State  Labor 
Department.  Also  Interviewed  were  Hr.  Edward  Stolartz,  Governor  Dempsey's 
appointee  to  tee  Committee  of  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  and  Mr. 

Edward  Kelsey,  boat  repairman  among  others  in  tee  fishing  industry. 

Additional  information  was  obtained  from  tee  Uhited  States  Census  of 
Pf^pulation:  i960,  tee  Hew  England  Annual  Simmariee  of  tee  Bureau  of  Comaerciel 
nsberles  for  I963  and  196^,  and  other  related  publications. 

Overview  of  the  Fisheries  Industry  in  Connecticut 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FISHERIES  OCCUPATTOBS  BY 
lABOR  MARKET  AREAS. COWHBCTICOT  CEH30S.1960 


Bridgeport  16 
Hartford  14 
New  Britain  I6 
New  Haven  3I 
New  London,  Groton  and  Norwich  8l 
Stamford  7 
Waterbuiy  4 

Grand  Total  169 


According  to  tee  i960  Census  seventy  people  were  enployed  in  fish 
processing.  This  Indicates  that  there  was  a total  of  239  people  in  the 
commercial  fisheries  Industry  in  Connecticut. 

ESTIMATES  EMPLOYED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  (ffiOOPS.196$ 
ACCORDING  TO  INTERVIEW  RESPCEBES 


1. 

The  Fin  Fishermen 

175 

2. 

The  Shell  Fishermen 

100 

ri 

Lobstermen 

100 

4. 

Manufacturing  end  Processing 

_I2 

Approximate  Total 

445 

er|c 
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According  to  Board  of  Pisheries  and  Ckuae,  there  were  352  licenses 
issued  to  shad,  commercial  lohstenoen  and  fin  fishermen.  When  100  shell 
fishermen  are  added,  the  total  number  of  people  engtloyed  in  the  comaerciai 
fisheries  industry  amounts  to  452. 

The  differences  which  are  reflected  in  the  three  accounts  can  he 
attributed  to  at  least  three  factors;  first,  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  i960  Census,  and  the  unavoidable  error  in  25^  sampling,  second,  the  . 
definition  of  a full-time  commercial  fisherman  is  not  clearly  delineated, 
and  lastly,  the  obvious  difficulty  of  tabulating  cross-occupational  interests 
in  the  industry,  in  terms  of  full-time  employment.  According  to  the  licensing 
figures  provided  by  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  erpect  that  upwards  of  400  people  are  es^loyed  in  the  commercial  fisheries 
industry  in  Connecticut.  It  should  be  remembered  that  sports  fishermen  are 
not  a part  of  this  tabulation. 

Some  estimates  of  the  industry's  totai  contribution  to  the  Connecticut 
economy  run  as  high  as  four  million  a year,  but  the  1964  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bvureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  placed  it  at  one  million  four-hundred  and 
ei{^1y-ei^t  thousand  dollars,  considerably  short  of  the  estimate.  The 
Bureau's  Report  for  1964  was  $300,000  less  than  was  reported  in  1963*  The 
industry  has  been  in  an  almost  continual  decline  since  reaching  its  peak  in 
the  early  1900' s. 


THE  FIN  FISHERMEN 

The  fin  fishermen,  thou^  largely  operating  off-shore,  include  in  their 
numbers  approximately  120  full  and  part-time  fishermen  who  operate  on  the 
Connecticut  River  between  April  and  June  of  each  year.  The  shad  harvest  is 
worth  upwards  of  $350,000  to  the  fishermen  for  this  short  season.  Approxim- 
ately 20-30  of  these  shad  men  fill  out  their  fishing  year  with  lobstering, 
scalloping  and  shore  work. 

The  three  cycle  shad  fishermen  have  invested  up  to  $10,000  in  pots, 
boat  and  gear,  and  other  holdings.  One  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  shad 
fishermen  is  his  net.  Changes  have  taken  place  in  net  manufacturing  which 
requires  new  methods  of  repair.  It  was  felt  that  some  training  in  net  use 
and  repair  might  be  beneficial  to  the  shad  fishermen. 

Some  of  the  processing  whldi  takes  place  with  the  fisheries  industry 
in  Connecticut  takes  place  in  the  shad  filleting  operations  mostly  performed 
between  the  areas  of  Eaddam  and  Saybrook  during  the  shad  season,  i^proxlmately 
60^  of  the  shad  is  marketed  out  of  'Uie  state  to  the  Fulton  Fish  Market  in 
New  York  and  approximately  40^  are  sold  in  Connecticut.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  Industry  could  double  it's  income  if  enough  trained  flUeters  were 
available. 

The  off-shore  fishermen  whose  harvest  consist  of  both  edible  and  trash 
fish  have  suffered  most  with  the  changing  times.  Stonlngton  is  the  largest  ^ 
off-shore  fishing  center  in  the  state  with  some  I5  boats  operating  out  of 
that  port.  Altogether  there  are  approximately  20-25  off-shore  fishermen 
operating  from  Connecticut  ports.  A few  of  them  also  dredge  for  clams  and 
trawl  for  lobsters.  Approximately  90^  of  their  catch  is  marketed  through 
either  the  Coc^erative  Processing  Plant  at  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island,  or 
the  Fulton  Fish  Market  in  New  York,  or  both.  Most  of  the  trash  fish  go  to 
Point  "Jude".  It  was  felt  by  some  that  this  was  not  a satisfactory  arrange- 
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meet  for  Connecticut  fishermen  since  Connecticut  does  not  get  the  credit 
for  fish  landings  and  the  allocation  of  funds  from  Public  Lav  86>309  is 
based  upon  the  average  of  the  values  of  both  rent  fiah  lemded  and  fish 
manufacturing  values  for  the  three  most  recent  calendar  years  as  it 
relates  to  the  total  averages  of  the  other  states. 

The  question  of  the  off  shore  fishermen's  survival  has  many  de^- 
seated  problems  associated  vlth  it,  not  j^he  least  of  vhich  is  the  economic 
pli^t  vith  vhich  he  is  faced.  His  boats  are  old  and  his  gear  needs  up- 
dating. Without  the  s(^istlcated  electxonlc  equipment  he  does  not  venture 
out  too  far  from  the  Connecticut  shore.  Some  authorities  Inteirvieved  felt 
that  Connecticut  could  never  have  a good  commercial  off-shore  fishing  fleet 
because  of  its  geographical  location  in  reference  to  c^n  ocean.  Yet 
others  felt  that  vlth  modern  up-to-date  equlpnmnt  this  vas  a minor  consider- 
ation and  pointed  to  the  out-of-staters  harvesting  the  fish  off  Connecticut 
shores. 

The  investment  required  for  modem  equipment  for  the  off-shore  fisher- 
men could  exceed  a million  dollars.  Young  people  are  not  encouraged  in  the 
face  of  this  Investment,  nor  do  they  show  any  gmat  desire  to  enter  into  a 
commercial  fisheries  eax^r  vhen  attracted  by  shorter  hours  and  the  prospect 
of  steady  vork  in  other  industries  on  shore . R^lacement  is  normally  through 
family  tradition,  but  vlth  each  year  there  are  fever  and  fever  newcomers. 

It  vas  estimated  that  because  the  average  age  of  the  off-shore  Connecticut 
fishermen  is  between  50  and  70  years,  Connecticut  would  need  no  more  than 
15  replacements,  in  the  next  five  years  to  maintain  present  manpower  needs  in 
this  occi^tlon.  Training  vas  not  seen  as  a need,  for  the  offrdiore  fisher- 
men, but  a better  information  service  vas  found  to  be  more  essential. 

THE  SHELL  FISHERMEH 

Uxe  number  of  shell  fishermen  have  been  estimated  from  75  to  100. 

^ey  ^1  primarily  vlth  oysters,  clams  and  scallops.  Lobstermen  are  not 
orUnarlly  Included  within  this  groiq>,  but  together  their  numbers  approach 
approximately  200.  So  far  as  the  Connecticut  fisheries  Industries  are 
concerned  in  terms  of  economic  contribution  to  the  state,  this  groiq>  is 
responsible  for  almost  two-ldilrds  of  the  fisheries  income.  Once  again, 
these  businesses  are  fundamentally  one-man  operations.  Some  of  tiiem  have 
Invested  up  to  one  half  million  dollars  in  equipment  and  gear.  Their  markets 
are  spread  throu^out  nearby  states  and  as  far  away  as  Pennsylvania.  !H»e 
lobstermen  find  little  difficulty  in  marketing  their  catch.  There  is  a ready 
demand  on  Connecticut's  own  shores  and  many  take  advantage  of  retailing  to 
restaurants,  or  selling  directly.  A lobsterman  is  considered  commercial  when 
he  has  25  or  more  lobster  pots. 

The  shell  fishermen  has  difficulty  finding  and  holding  labor  when  he  is 
In  his  busy  season.  He  depends  on  "pick-up"  help,  boys  between  l8  and  20  years 
of  age,  for  which  he  pays  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  an  hour  and  the  turn-over  rate 
Is  high.  Here  again,  the  initial  Investment,  the  rugged  character  of  the  vork, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  yield,  do  not  attract  young  career-minded  youth 
into  the  occupation.  The  father's  investment  in  boat,  gear,  and  shore  hold- 
ings is  handed  down  to  the  most  wanting  sibling  along  vith  an  apprenticeship 
of  hard  vork. 
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Research  facilities  for  the  shell  fidiexmen  are  growing  in  Connecticut. 

A great  deal  of  new  infoxisatlon  is  now  becoming  available  which  offers  new 
hope  for  the  future.  Connecticut  had  entered  into  the  seed  oyster  business 
and  is  eiqporting  this  seed  to  growing  beds  out  of  the  state.  This  special* 
ized  business,  while  growing  in  inportance,  does  not  now  create  many  Jobs  for 
the  shilled  or  semi-skilled,  though  some  likelihood  for  the  need  of  techni- 
cians may  develop  in  time.  Presently  only  the  highly  trained  professional 
is  involved  with  the  industry.  The  control  conditions  in  the  seeding  and 
culturing  process  requires  advanced  training. 

Hew  Processes  have  been  Introduced  into  the  shell  fish  industry,  one  of 
which  involves  depuration,  a cleaning  or  decontamination  process.  Connecticut 
has  no  such  processing  center  and  the  shells  must  be  sent  to  Massachusetts  for 
this  operation.  An  added  premium  can  be  realized  by  the  shell  fishermen  when 
he  markets  hls' product  when  this  "shell-cleaning"  operation  has  been  performed, 
but  there  was  no  expressed  need  for  individual  training  in  this  area. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  shell  fish  require  special  handling  to 
get  them  to  the  market  in  good  condition,  and  everyone  agreed  (including  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Healldi)  that  the  Connecticut  fishermen  do  a 
good  job  of  maintaining  quality.  Little  need  was  seen  for  the  inprovMnent  in 
fish-keeping  operatlcms,  but  improvement  was  needed  in  the  packaging  and 
display  of  the  product.  It  was  also  felt  there  was  need  for  inprovement  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  latest  trade  information  to  the  fishermen.  It  was 
further  estimated  that  replacement  needs  for  the  shell  fish  Industry  would 
not  exceed  more  than  20  people  over  the  next  five  years  in  order  to  maintain 
present  levels. 


PROCESSINQ 

As  was  mentioned,  the  shad  industry  does  involve  itself  with  "boning" 
the  fish  for  approximately  two  months  during  April,  May  and  part  of  June 
along  the  Connecticut  River  between  Haddam  and  Saybrook.  About  33  people, 
mostly  women,  are  enployed  at  approximately  10  different  stations  along  the 
river  in  this  work.  The  standard  rate  paid  for  filleting  is  4o^  per  fish  and 
up  to  $200  per  week  can  be  earned  by  skilled  fiUeters.  Normally  it  would 
take  about  two  weeks  on  the  Job  to  perfect  this  skill  to  enable  a worker  to 
reach  the  efficiency  standard  of  el^t  fish  per  hour.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  was  a need  for  an  additional  40-60  trained  workers  for  this  Job. 

The  availability  of  such  a pool,  it  was  estimated,  could  double  the  shad  fish 
Income  in  Connecticut. 

Shucking  of  oysters,  elams  and  scallops  also  takes  place  in  Connecticut 
more  or  less  on  a part-time,  or  seasonal  basis.  It  is  difficult  to  tabulate 
the  number  of  people  Involved  with  the  operations,  but  1964  Census  figures 
indicate  that  there  are  approximately  JO  processors.  This  Census  also  re- 
ported the  value  of  manufactured  fishing  products  at  $373 >000  for  Connecticut. 

SUtMARY 

The  Industry  has  been  on  the  decline  since  reaching  a peak  in  the  early 
1900’s.  According  to  Mr.  Theodore  Baiqpton,  Director  of  Fisheries  and  Game 
in  Connecticut,  the  primary  reasons  for  the  decline  Include  the  failure  of  the 
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fldienoen  to  modernize  their  gear;  the  lack  of  adeqjoate  facilities  for 
docking  and  processing  and  the  fact  that  young  people  are  not  encouraged  to 
enter  the  business. 

The  indicated  replacement  total  to  maintain  present  levels  of  employment 
in  the  fishing  categories  vas  no  more  than  thirty-five  people.  There  vas  no 
indication  of  a need  for  replacement  in  the  processing  activities  of  the 
fishery  industries  except  for  the  filleting  of  shad.  In  this  operation  It 
vaa  determined  that  between  40-60  new  employees  would  be  needed  on  a seasonal 
basis  over  the  next  five  years.  In  addition,  there  vas  a need  for  the  up- 
dating and  training  of  shad  fishermen  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  nets. 

Further  information  concerning  the  need  for  net  maintenance  and  shad 
filleting  training  programs  including  possible  locations  and  material  needed 
could  be  had  by  contacting  Nr.  Edward  Stolartz,  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  most  of  those  interviewed  that  the  conmerclal 
fldierles  industry  needs  to  be  better  informed  about  the  latest  trade  inform- 
ation and  the  results  of  new  research  now  being  presented. 

CONCISIONS 


1.  The  commercial  fishe'-'es  industry  in  Connecticut  appears  to  be  a 
declining  industry. 

2.  The  shad  fish  industry  could  nearly  double  its  income  with  more  skilled 
fllleters.  However,  this  would  involve  training  for  seasonal  employment 
in  an  area  in  which  there  may  be  difficulty  obtaining  interested  students. 

3.  There  is  very  little  processing  associated  with  the  fisheries  industry 
in  Connecticut. 

There  is  a natural  reluctance  for  youth  to  enter  the  fisheries  industry. 

3.  There  vas  some  need  indicated  for  supplementary  training  in  net  use  and 
maintenance  for  the  fishing  industry. 
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HfTROnUCTION 


The  materials  included  herein  have  been  prepared  for  use  by  interested 
individuals  considering  programs  in  off-farm  agricultural  occi^iations. 

They  will  be  of  value  >*en  working  with  school  boards,  administrators, 
consulting  (advisory)  committees,  and  other  lay  groups  on  state  and 
local  levels.  These  materials  will  be  very  useful  to  state  vocational 
leaders  when  working  with  the  above  groups,  with  vocational  teachers, 
and  with  vocational  administrators  or  coordinates. 

The  format  of  these  materials  will  allow  the  user  to  adapt  them  to 
his  needs.  They  susmaxize  points  ^ch  must  be  considered  \dien  eganizing 
any  xerogram  that  is  to  provide  agricultural  education  for  off-farm 
occtqiations. 

These  master  sheets  were  prepared  in  large  type  to  increase  their 
effectiveness  as  a visual  aid.  Each  page  may  be  used  directly  on  an  opaque 
projector  or  reproduced  by  mimeograph  for  use  with  discixssicm  groups. 
Transxmrencies  to  be  used  on  an  overhead  projector  may  be  made  directly 
frem  each  of  these  pages. 

Thqse  materials  were  originally  presented  by  Cr.  H.  M.  Hamlin  at 
the  Ifetional  Conference  oa  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations  sponsored 
by  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  I-fay,  1965. 


OCCUPAT  iONAL  EDUCATION:  All  education  that  contributes  to 
occupational  choice,  competence,  and  advancement 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  Specialized  education  for  work  in  a 
particular  non-professional  occupation  or  a cluster  of 
these  occupations 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  Education  provided  ordinarily  in 
one*  or  two-year  programs  beyond  the  high  school  which 
emphasizes  science,  mathematics,  and  laboratory 
procedures  related  to  the  occupations  for  which  the 
students  are  preparing 


AREA  SCHOOLS:  Junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational 
schools,  technical  institute^  and  branches  of  universities 
serving  areas  usually  larger  than  school  districts 


THE  NEW  PROGRAM  iS  MUCH  MORE  COMPLICATED  THAN 
TRADITIONAL  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

1.  Oklahoma  study  revealed  123  job  titles. 


2.  Within  each  occupation  there  may  be  managers,  supervisors, 
technical  workers,  salesmen,  clerical  workers,  semiskilled 
workers,  and  unskilled  workers. 


3.  Positions  are  filled  by  persons  at  many  levels  of  ability. 

4.  Many  more  are  available  for  inservice  education  than  for 
preservice  education. 


WORK  IN  THIS  FIELD  IS  DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTHING  WE  HAVE  DONE 


1.  Number  training  for  any  one  cluster  of  occupations  or  any  one 
levei  of  an  occupation  usuaily  too  small  to  provide  specialized 
training  in  high  schools. 


2.  Teachers  of  agriculture  cannot  offer  these  programs  without 
help  from  other  vocational  teachers,  teachers  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  communication,  arid  persons  from  business  and 
industry. 

t: 

3.  We  shall  be  working  with  a different  set  of  people  in  business, 
industry,  and  government. 


4.  More  responsibility  for  the  success  of  these  programs  rests 
upon  supervisors  and  teacher  educators. 


ALL  TYPES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  NEED  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT 


Non-vocational  education  in  agriculture  from  the  nursery 
school  through  the  university 

Counseling  about  agricultural  occupations 


Vocational  education  in  farming  for  present  and  prospective 
farmers 


Education  for  the  agricultural  professions 
Education  in  agriculture  for  off-farm  occupations 


NO  FORM  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  ABANDONED  OR 
SLIGHTED  IN  PROVIDING  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS. 


FACTORS  FAVORING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS 

1.  Displacement  from  farms 


2.  Shortage  of  skilled  personnel  in  farm-related  businesses 
and  industries 


3.  Shortage  of  skilled  services  farmers  would  buy 


4.  Youth  remaining  longer  in  school  and  able  to  take 
specialized  training 


5.  Reorganization  of  school  districts  makes  more  specialized 
programs  in  high  schools  possible. 


6.  New  funds  are  available  for  new  types  of  training. 


7.  Area  schools,  developing  rapidly,  provide  settings  for 
this  kind  of  education  not  before  available. 


THE  NEW  PROGRAMS  INVOLVE  SHARED  RESPONSIBILITIES 


1.  Local  schools,  area  schools,  colleges,  and  private  agencies 
may  share. 


2.  Governing  boards,  administrators,  counselors,  several 
kinds  of  vocational  teachers,  and  ’’academic"  teachers 
are  involved. 


3.  Must  work  with  organizations  of  employers  and  labor. 


4.  Many  governmental  regulations  apply;  government  Is  an 
employer  of  our  graduates. 


5.  Required  by  law  to  work  with  Employment  Security. 


STRONG  STATE  ACTION  NEEDED  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS 


\ 1.  Control  over  the  number  of  schools  offering  any  one  program 


State-level  choice  of  schools  in  which  new  programs  are 
1 likely  to  succeed 
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3|.  State-level  help  in  conducting  and  evaluating  pilot  programs 

} 
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4)  More  than  customary  percentage  of  funds  from  state  and 
national  sources 


5.  Recruiting  and  training  a new  group  of  teachers  and  program 
administrators 


AREA  SCHOOLS,  RAPIDLY  DEVELOPING,  ARE  ENGAGING  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


1.  Average  of  35  area  schools  per  state  in  13  southern  states 


2.  Six  states  have  considerable  agricultural  education  in  area 
schools: 

California  Minnesota  New  York 

Connecticut  Mississippi  North  Carolina 


3.  At  least  nine  other  states  are  introducing  agriculture  into 
area  schools: 

Delaware  Kentucky  Tennessee 

Florida  Oklahoma  Texas 

Kansas  Oregon  Washington 


4.  A few  area  schools  in  other  states  are  teaching  agriculture. 


AREA  SCHOOLS  OREN  PROVIDE  THE  BEST  SEHINGS  FOR  THESE 
NEW  PROGRAMS 


1.  More  students  of  a given  kind  can  be  assembled,  costs  per 
student  can  be  kept  down. 


2.  Some  occupations  call  for  entrants  beyond  high  school  age. 


3.  Many  who  need  and  want  the  training  have  left  the  high 
schools  and  will  not  return  to  them. 


4.  An  area  school  with  10  to  20  vocational  courses  and  a 
battery  of  related  courses  offers  opportunities  few  high 
schools  can  provide. 


5.  Area  schools  are  set  up  to  cost  more  than  high  schools; 
more  is  spent  for  teachers  and  facilities. 


6.  Most  area  schools  serve  adults  attending  part-time  as  well 
as  full-time  students. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  DIVIDED 


Local  schools  can: 

Provide  education  basic  to  specialization 

Counsel  about  agricultural  occupations 

Introduce  to  broad  fields  within  agriculture 

Prepare  some  for  employment  on  school-leaving,  others 
for  further  work  in  area  schools  or  colleges 

Offer  courses  for  adults  with  help  of  area  schools  and 
colleges 


Four-year  colleges  and  universities  can: 

Help  in  conducting  pilot  programs 

Supplement  offerings  of  local  schools  in  states  where  area 
schools  are  not  feasible 

Prepare  personnel  for  the  new  programs 

Provide  teaching  aids 

Conduct  related  research 


AIDS  IN  RECRUITMENT  OF  STUDENTS 


I Organizations  of  empioyers  and  workers 

2.  Ail  puUicity  media 

3.  Schooi  representatives  to  the  high  schoois  of 
an  area 

4.  Part-time  empioyment 

5.  Financial  aid  for  needy  students 

6.  Low  tuition  costs 
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PUCEMENT  SUGGESTIONS  \ 


1.  Seek  employment  at  standard  wages  wherever  It  can 
be  found. 


2.  Develop  contacts  with  employers  outside  the  community 
or  area  as  well  as  within  It 


3.  Services  to  local  employers  likely  to  be  principally  In 
upgrading  their  current  employees. 


STATE-LEVEL  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS 


1.  Provide  state-board  policy  adequate  to  support  a developing  program. 

2.  Formulate  state  administrative  regulations. 

3.  Divide  responsibilities  between  state  department  and  colleges. 

4.  Arrange  adequate  financing. 

5.  Choose  pilot  centers,  provide  continuing,  on-the-spot  assistance 
to  them. 

6.  Secure  cooperation  of  supervisors  and  teacher  educators  in  other 
vocational  fields. 

7.  Recruit  and  train  teachers. 

8.  Prepare  teaching  aids. 

9.  Arrange  for  evaluation  and  replanning  of  pilot  programs. 

10.  Develop  programs  in  areas  "other  than  the  four  in  which  the 
National  Center  has  been  working. 
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STATE-LEVEL  ACTIVITIES  MUST  BE  COORDINATED 


Teamwork,  such  as  we  have  never  had,  Is  required  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of: 

Supervisors  and  teacher  educators  in  agriculture 


Supervisory  and  teacher-education  staffs  In  all  ^ 
vocational  fields 


Vocational  educators  and  vocational  counselors 


Vocational  educators  and  general  educators 


Local  schools,  area  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
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OFFICIAL  POLICIES  MUST  BE  DEVELOPED  ADEQUATELY 

New  programs  must  not  be  introduced  until  policies  governing 
them  are  adopted  by  the  responsible  boards: 


State  boards 


Area  school  boards 


Local  boards 


Board  members  must  understand  the  policies  adopted  and  be 
ready  to  back  them  against  opposition. 
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THERE  ARE  MANY  ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS  TO  BE  MADE 

1.  Who  will  plan  and  conduct  the  programs? 

2.  How  are  classes  to  be  scheduled? 

3.  How  are  students  to  be  recruited,  screened,  counseled, 
placed,  and  followed  up? 

4.  How  is  related  work  experience  to  be  organized? 

5.  What  will  be  the  entrance  and  graduation  requirements? 

6.  What  testing  will  be  provided?  How? 

7.  How  will  deficiencies  in  basic  education  be  removed? 

8.  What  new  vocational  courses  will  be  needed?  What  new 
supporting  courses? 

9.  How  will  the  programs  be  affected  by  tabor  laws? 

10.  What  contributions  will  Employment  Security  make? 

11.  How  can  the  programs  be  accredited? 

12.  Will  it  be  possible  to  transfer  credits  "to  four-year  colleges? 
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SOME  HAZARDS  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  NEW  PROGRAMS 


1.  Improvisation  rather  than  planning 

2.  Many  weak  centers  rather  than  a few  strong  ones 

3.  Attempting  the  impossible  in  high  schools  because  most 
of  our  staff  is  in  them 

4.  "Going  It  alone”  and  acquiring  the  misunderstanding  of 
other  educators 

5.  Failure  to  secure  sponsorship  1^  business  and  industry 

6.  Undertaking  new  programs  with  unqualified  and  overloaded 
teachers 

7.  Careless  selection  of  trainees 

8.  Training  persons  who  will  not  be  employed  or  will  be 
employed  in  dead-end  jobs 

9.  Keeping  capable  youth  away  from  programs  better  adapted 
to  them 

10.  Forgetting  the  advantages  of  supervised  practice  and  attempting 
to  do  everything  in  school  buildings 

11.  Cheating  youth  out  of  general  education 

12.  Allowing  policy  to  be  made  by  advisory  committees  and 
employers  rather  than  by  official  boards 


SUMMARY 


1.  Teachers  of  agriculture  and  school  counselors  must  become 
better  informed  about  the  wide  range  of  occupations  requiring 
some  education  in  agriculture. 


2.  Aggressive  but  careful  state  action  is  required  in  promoting 
the  new  programs. 


3.  We  cannot  depend  on  the  local  schools  and  colleges  to  develop 
specialized  programs  preparing  for  these  occupations;  most  of 
these  programs  will  be  in  area  schools. 


4.  From  the  beginning  we  must  work  toward  a broad  pattern 
that  takes  into  account  all  kinds  and  levels  of  these 
occupations  although  our  beginnings  are  small. 


5.  We  must  avoid  precedents  which  cannot  be  followed  later. 
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This  publication  is  one  of  a series  relating  to  Off-fan  Agricultural 
Occupations  developed  at  the  Cootor  for  VOeatioaMtl  and  Taohnical 
Education  under  a grant  ftrom  the  Division  of  Adult  and  fooational 
Research,  U.  8.  Office  of  Education*  Eadi  of  these  pnblicaiocns  uaa 
designed  for  a spedfie  purpose.  However,  tiief  are  dsilgwd  to 
conplenent  and  reinforce  each  other.  It  Is  suggested  that  persons 
using  angr  of  lAtese  aaterials  will  want  to  fanillarlM  thansalvaa 
with  the  other  publications  in  this  serin*  following  is  a co^platc 
listing  of  this  series. 


1.  Poliegr  and  Adsdulstratlve  Decisions  in  fiitrodneiag 
Vocational  and  SeChhical  Education  in  Agriculture 
for  Off-fan  Occupations 

2.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  In  Agriculture 
for  Off-fan  Occiq^tions 

3.  SuBDary  of  Research  Findings  In  Off-Fan  Agricultural 
Occupations 

4.  flannlng  and  Cionducting  Cooperative  Oeeivational 
Eig^erlenee  for  Off-FSn  Agriculture 

Occupational  Guidance  for  Off-fan  Agriculture 

6.  Horticulture  - Service  Oecupationa 
(Course  outline  and  twelve  aodnlea) 

7.  Agricultural  Supidy  **  Sales  and  Service  OeeapatLons 
(Course  outline  and  twevle  aodnlea) 

8*  Agricultural  Machinery  - Service  Ocevpations 
(Course  outline  and  sixteen  aodnles) 

9*  Agricultural  Ghent  cal  Teohnology 
(Course  outline  and  nine  ■odnlaa) 
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The  iivlenentatloa  of  -Uis  prorLslons  of  the  Vocatiraal  Edueatioo 
Act  of  1963  baa  rq^idly  incsreased  the  nudier  of  BcbpoiLs  providing 
training  for  off-feom  agrleiltTiral  occupations.  Aragrans  are  being 
developed  for  several  levdLs  of  preparation  by  local  schodSf  area 
schools,  and  cotapnnity  colleges,  lb  aost  of  these  Institutions,  policy 
viU  hare  to  be  estaKLished  or  re-exasdned  before  these  programs  can  be 
made  operational.  (brueiSl  administrative  decisions  affecting  the  suio 
eeaa  of  such  programa  also  need  to  be  made. 

Shis  pdbllcatlon  has  as  its  major  objective  the  orientation  of 
boards  and  administrators  of  local  schools,  area  schoolB,  and  ooOLleges 
to  the  fundamental  policy  and  adminlstratlTe  decisions  iqpon  ehieh  the 
success  of  programs  preparing  students  for  entry  into  off-farm  agri- 
culture depend.  Identified  herein  are  the  critical  areas  and  prime 
considerations  lAere  basic  poUiqr  and  administrabive  decisions  pertaining 
to  the  school's  program  In  off-flam  agriciatnre  are  needed. 

Background  infOrmtion  presenting  the  needs,  objectives,  benefits, 
means  of  involving  the  ecBmnmi'ly,  and  descriptions  of  igfpical  programs 
appeared  in  a cos^anlon  pnhUeabion  of  Ihe  Center  entitled.  Vocational 
md  1 iMii<>ation  In  Agriculture  for  Qff-garm  Occupations.  Ihese 

two  publications  provide  assistance  for  governing  boards  aM  adminis- 
trators to  "thiBik  through"  the  essential  elements  of  designing  and 
establishing  administratively  sound  programs  of  education  for  occur* 
pabional  entry  into  off-fazm  agricultural  positions. 

Ibis  publication  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Hsmlln,  former 
Chairman  and  Professor  Baerltus,  Division  of  Vocatioial  end  Technical 
Sdncation,  Collage  of  Education,  Ohlveraity  of  Ulinoia.  Dr.  Bmdin's 


writing  and  laadarahlp  in  poilfly  dcveloimwnt  and  intarest  in  total 
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eonnunity  programs  of  rocatlonal  education  eminently  qualify  him  to  pre- 
pare this  publication. 

ALthou^  the  final  responsibility  for  the  content  rests  ulth  Br. 
HSnlln  and  members  of  the  Kroject  Task  Force,  grateful  acknoNled0iMnt  is 
made  of  the  assistance  of  the  following  persons  idio  reviewed  drafts  of  this 
publication  and  made  many  valuable  coanentst  Mr.  Barry  Q.  Beard,  Associate 
awfessor  of  Education,  School  of  Education,  North  Carolina  State 
IMverslly,  Raleigh,  North  CarOLlnaj  Dr.  James  Hensd,  ^[leclallst  in 
Agricultural  Educatioi,  The  Center  for  Research  and  Lea^shlp  Developaent 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  (Mo  State  nblrersity,  COLtmibus, 
CS*.  ; Mr.  Robert  Eozelka,  Chief  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education, 
State  Dqpartnent  of  Education,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Dr.  William  B. 
RNJfessor  and  Director,  Distributive  Education  llistitutes.  College  of 
Edncatlon,,Ihe  Ohio  state  Uhiverslty,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Sutherland,  former  Clialiinan  and  Brofessor  Bnerltus,  Departamnt  of 
Agricultnral  Education,  Dhlverslty  of  California  at  Davis;  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Wenrieh,  Head,  Department  of  Vocational  and  ITactical  Arts  Education, 

College  of  Education,  university  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  MLehlgan. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  other  publieation»  devel* 
oped  by  the  project  and  designed  to  supplement  this  title. 

We  hope  this  material  will  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  and  adminls* 
trators  in  develaplng  needed  programs  in  this  area.  We  solieit  your 
reactions  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director 

The  Center  for  Research 
and  Leadership  Development  in 
' Vocational  and  leohnioal  M^gatlcn 
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SUMMAR7 


Hi  introducing  vocational  and  teclmical  education  in  agriculture  for 

K 

off-ftam  cjcctg)ation8>  schools  and  colleges  are  entering  a hroad 
area  that  Ijas  been  onljr  partially  ei^ored* 

The  nev  program  puit  be  related  to  eidstlng  programs  of  agricultural 

edncatloni  other  fonas  of  vocational  and  technical  eduoationi  and  . 
the  total  program  of  a school  or  college* 

She  clientele  ^o  might  be  served  by  this  kind  of  education  is  almost 
tvo  times  as  large  as  the  traditional  cllentdLe  (fanners  and  pro* 
spective  fanners)  of  vocational  agriculture  based  on  research 
evidence  nor  available. 

Policjr  decisions  should  be  made  by  a governing  board  lAen  the  first 
program  of  this  type  is  .introduced*  Their  decision  should  not 
have  to  be  abandoned  or  greatly  changed  as  other  related  programs 
are  added* 

Because  the  program  is  nev  and  those  conducting  it  are  often  innqper* 
ienced  in  this  type  of  educationi  the  risk  of  failure  is  great* 
Every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  in  develaping  the  pro* 
gram  if  it  is  to  succeed  and  grovr* 

The  understanding  and  si;gg>art  of  govening  boards  is  Indispensable* 
Adodnistrators  of  several  kinds  are  involvedt  The  chief  administrative 
officer  of  an  institnticm,  the  top-level  administrators  associated 
vlth  him,  and  the  heads  of  divisions  and  departments*  Counselors 
and  several  kinds  of  teachers  share  in  providing  the  program*  It 
is  the  responsibility  administrators  to  see  that  the  needed 
cooperation  is  secured* 

Consulting  committees  (advisory  oonnittees)  have  proved  -Uieir  wcntb  in 
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conductlag  these  jirograiiis,  but  thegr  must  be  establlsbed  and  used 
with  e«re  and  Bust  be  restricted  to  adffjslag  !!:ha  board  and  the 
professloDBl  staff* 

The  need  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agriculture 
for  off-fana  occupations  and  sone  general  suggestions  for  developing 
it  have  been  discussed  in  another  pUhileatlon  in  this  series*^  Thla 
pUhlleatlon  deals  with  policy  decisions  govemlng  boards  nay  need  to 

f 

aake  and  adninlstrative  arrangonents  for  Introducing  this  aev  of 
education* 


Policy  Decisions 

Sone  schools  and  colleges  nay  be  operating  under  poOLleles  so  broad 
that  this  tirp«  of  education  can  be  introduced  idthout  altering  policy* 
Sven  in  these  cases*  policy  should  be  re-exasdned  to  insure  tint  It  Is 
expUolt  ulth  regard  to  the  points  lAlch  foUoe*  In  many  eases*  policy 
uUl  have  to  be  developed  "I^ob  scratch* " 

Education  in  agriculture  for  off-fam  occvpatlcoa  la  not  to  be 
conaldered  a step-child  of  an  Institution  but  an  intsgral  part  of  It* 
Boards  and  administrators  are  as  nuCh  responsible  for  part  as  for 
any  other  part* 

The  poUqr  Issues  to  be  faced  are  in  tiie  fCUoelng  fisldst 
Pclicy-naking  process 
Clientele  to  be  served 


^ocatiOMl  and  Technl^  Mucation  In  Agriculture  fta» 
Occupations*  The  Center  for  Besearoh 

yoeational  and  Technical  Education*  The  Ohio  State  Qilverslty* 
Colurinu*  Ohio* 
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Purposes  to  be  achieved 
Arrangement  for  evaluation  to  be  set 

Personnel  to  be  en^loyed  and  the  conditions  of  its  employment 

Arrengments  for  developing  programs  and  procedures 

Organization  to  be  provided 

Financial  arrangements 

Provisions  for  research  and  development 

Arrangements  for  providing  public  information  and  nminfAining 

desirable  relationships 

Tte  policy-majdng  process.  Many  boards  in  schools  and  colleges 
idiich  should  introduce  these  new  prograi^s  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
developnent  of  ccoprehenslve  policies.  Instead,  they  have  dealt  with 
particular  Issues  as  these  have  arisen.  We  cannot  risk  the  casual 
policy-making  procedures  many  boards  follow;  the  stakes  are  too  great. 

Our  studies,  admittedly  limited,  revealed  that  policy  for  this  type 
of  education  was  often  not  being  made  properly.  Instead,  all  sorti  of 
flagrant  violations  of  accepted  practices  were  found.  Polices  were 
being  established  by  teacher^,  by  adnialstFators,  and*  by  advienyy -com- 
mittees heavily  stacked  with  specif  interests.  Boards  of  education, 
the  official  policy-making  bodies,  seldom  were  ia^rtant  in  the  deter- 
mination of  policy. 

These  situations  may  have  arisen  because  the  new  fiela  is  regarded 
as  a small  and  unin^rtant  one.  The  early  efforts  have  been  small, 
but  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  the  new  type  of  education  is  two 
to  three  times  the  number  of  farmers,  who  have  been  the  tradltioned 
clientele  of  vocational  agriculture.  Although  the  pioneering  programs 
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have  been  small  at  the  starti  they  have  often  grown  with  amazing 
rapidity.  None  is  yet  serving  more  than  a small  fraction  of  the  poten- 
tial clientele.  Precedents  established  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
field  is  small  and  unis^ortant  may  be  disastrous  as  the  field  develops 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  depart  ftrom  them. 

It  is  iogportant  that  governing  boards  understand  the  new  area  of 
education  their  schools  and  colleges  are  «it»ing.  Their  support  will 
be  critical  in  the  development  of  these  programs. 

If  a board  can  be  guided  into  desirable  means  of  policy-making  in 
the  initiation  of  these  new  programs^  it  may  profitably  carry  them  over 
to  policy-making  for  the  entire  systma  under  its  c<»trol. 

Adequate  policies  cannot  be  written  in  board  meetings.  At  a 
board  meeting  there  may  be  recognition  of  the  need  for  new  or  modified 
policy  and  authorization  of  Idle  steps  to  produce  a tmitative  policy 

statement.  The  head  of  the  school  would  then  be  expected  to  set  in 

* 

motion  the  machinery  for  producing  a draft  of  policy  for  the  board  to 
review.  Drafting  of  a proposed  policy  statement  should  be  shared  by 
the  Chief  administrative  officer,  the  teaching  staff  or  a coiuDittee 
from  it,  and  a citizen's  comoittee.  The  board  may  choose  to  return 
the  prcqposal  to  its  authors  for  revision.  If  so,  the  revised  edition 
should  be  reviewed  by  those  who  drafted  the  original  statement. 

Obviously,  an  adeq]uate  process  takes  tine,  but  it  avoids  costly 
mistakes.  Once  policies  are  well  established,  the  tine  of  all  con- 
cerned is  saved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  board  with  a 
succession  of  unforseen  difficulties. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  lasting  policy  cannot  be  made  for  a 
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neir  program,  such  as  tbs  one  under  discussion*  There  are  exa^es  uhieb 
refute  this  contention.  The  Constitution  of  the  Ttaitad  States  has 
dared  vitfa  few  changes  in  176  xears,  althoo^  the  fOonderif  set  tgp  a 
t^fpe  of  gotrexnwut  then  unknoim  in  the  vorld.  There  are 
of  far-si|^ted  policies  in  education,  set  pp  with  no  precedents,  uhich 
hare  endnred  for  decades,  such  as  those  for  the  establishment  of  the 
MSlmudcee  Vocational  School  and  the  Joliet,  Illinois,  Jhnior  College, 
both  in  1902. 

aragrans  and  procedures  must,  of  course,  change.  Policies  estalH 
liSh  basic  principles  uhioh  can  be  expected  to  endnre  as  guides  in  the 
dbvel.ogpant  of  programs  and  procedures.  Sren  so,  pdioies  themsalTeB 
will  need  to  undergo  periodic  examination  and  possible  revision. 

The  following  are  some  considentions  in  establishing  basic 
policy  for  agricultural  education  for  off-farm  ocotQetions  which  need 
to  be  taken  into  aooount.  Policy  will  need  to  be  established  in  each 
> of  these  areas. 

Clientele.  There  are  polloy  decisions  to  be  made  regarding  the 
clientele  to  be  served*  Not  all  within  the  potential  olientsle  can  be 
served  at  the  outset}  Ohoiees  amst  be  made  based  to  the  extent  possible 
upon  the  urgency  of  the  needs  of  each  groqp  tiiat  mi(^  be  Included. 

Some  schools  have  chosen  a particular  business  or  industry  or  a parti- 
cular age-groqp  for  preferential  treatment.  Some  have  allowed  edmia- 
aion  reqniremanta  to  be  set  up  which  have  reaerved  these  progrema  for 
an  eiita.  Soma  have  seemed  unwilling  to  allow  erbahllsbment  oS  admia- 
aion  raqalrementi*  Some  have  been  interested  only  in  fUU-tiaw  students 
and  bare  paid  no  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  adULts.  The 
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total  clientele  that  ad{^t  be  served  by  these  prograsH  include  persons 
trm  l4  to  y«ars  of  age  or  norO|  persons  whose  years  of  sehoeliiig 
nay  range  trm  ei^t  to  l6  or  nore,  and  persons  lAose  |*Q«'s  range 
Tezy  loir  to  veiy  hldi*  Business  and  industry  can  nake  sone  use  of  al- 
nost  everyone  in  sone  cecity  provided  he  has  training.  We  serve 
irdJL  neither  our  clientele  nor  business  and  Indaetxy  when  edneatlonal 
cervices  are  United  to  a fee  selected  groups. 

Purposes.  There  nnst  be  a decision  nade  as  to  idiether  a school  or 
college  is  trying  to  produce  narroidy-tralned  specialistSf  or  well- 
balanced  hunsn  beings  with  occigiatlonal  coagietency}  or  persons  of  both 
types.  Certainly  there  is  grave  danger  that  individuals  nay  be  well 
prepared  for  entry  Jobs  idio  have  not  developed  the  capacities  needed 
for  advaneenent.  Individuals  nay  he  deprived  of  their  opportunity  to 
enter  or  transfer  to. higher  Institutional  or  be  disoouragad  firon  doing 
aOf  if  the  credits  they  earn  cannot  be  applied  aLsewhere.  Opportunities 
for  extended  general  education)  which  all  need)  nay  be  lost  in  too 
highly  speoiallted  prograns. 

There  nuet  be  a deolsion  nade  aa  to  whether  IndlTldnala  are  to  be 
trained  to  take  advantage  of  opportunltiea  idiarever  they  nay  be  or  only 
for  local  buelnesaei  and  Indnstrles.  Iioeal  entevprlaea  are  sonetines 
served  principally  thronch  the  tq^P^uUng  of  their  current  shplayeee  in 
classea  for  adults. 

Evaluaticn.  Begular  and  fair  evaluation  is  eaaential  if  tiiese 
prograns  are  to  be  improved.  Arrangenenta  nost  be  nade  for  the  estab- 
liahnent  of  criteria  and  procedures  for  evaluation)  the  choice  of 
evaluatomi)  and  reporta  to  the  governing  board.  Loeal  and  state  staffa) 
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coDSultants,  representatives  of  businesses  end  Industries  served,  and 
representatives  of  the  public  should  be  Included. 

Bersonnel.  Traditional  reqiuiren^its  for  personnel  esq^oyed  in  the 
nev  programs  nay  not  be  appropriate.  It  nay  be  necessa^  to  recruit 
teadters  trm  business  ai^  industry  and  give  them  special  training. 

If  cooffetent  teachers  are  to  be  secured,  salaries  asy  have  to  be 
established  that  are  hl|^  than  those  ordinarily  paid  persons  in 
business  or  industry.  Provisions  must  be  made  for  the  coordinated 
perticipation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  other  vocational  sub- 
jects, "academic  teachers,"  counselors,  and  spacial  teachers  trm 
business  and  industry  employed  part-time  by  the  school.  Adequate 
clerical  services  must  be  provided. 

piMinitiff  programs  and  procedures.  The  reeponsibili^  a governing 
boajrd  is  to  see  that  programs  and  procedures  are  planned,  not  to  plan 
them.  Planning  them  is  the  responsibility  of  the  professional  staff. 

A board  may  have  to  Intervene  to  see  that  programs  and  procedures  ai« 
not  dictated  by  private  interests  related  to  the  programs  offered. 

Time  for  planning  must  be  provided.  Plans  most  be  consistmt  with 
board  policies.  Outside  consultants  may  be  needed  and  a board  may  have 
to  finance  all  or  a part  of  such  costs. 

Qppanigntinn.  The  new  programs  should  be  imr^nized  into,  not 
outside  of,  the  existing  structure.  Intricate  details  need  to  be  worked 
out  administratively  in  bringing  together  for  ’fruitful  cooperation 
those  who  should  be  involved.  It  is  a board's  responsibllily  to  demand 
proper  organization  and  to  give  the  chief  administrator  authorl^  to 
bring  it  about.  These  progrmzs  are  likely  to  fail  if  they  are  turned 
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over  to  the  exclusive  cootrol  of  teachers  of  agriculture.  In  some  of 
them  teachers  of  agriculture  should  have  a minor  part. 

Finance.  The  nev  programs  are  expensive  and  they  are  likely  to 
fall  unless  they  are  veil  financed.  All  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
federal  and  state  funds  should  be  explored.  Federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  are  being  Increased  each  year  until  1967-68  and  remain 
constant  Iheieafter  unless  nev  legislation  Is  passed.  They  may  be  used 
for  buildings  fat  area  schools  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  In  lo- 
cal and  area  schools.  There  are  other  sources  of  federal  funds  If 
vocatloaial  education  funds  are  endtausted:  The  Higher  Education 

Facilities  Act,  be  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act,  The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  The 
Appalachian  Act.  Because  programs  preparing  for  off-farm  agricultural 
occ^tlons  are  few  as  yet,  and  fbnds  to  aid  than  are  abundant,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  Jeopardising  them  throuc^  iaadeqiuate  financing.  Equipment 
and  teaching  aids  from  the  businesses  and  industries  benefited  may 
further  increase  a school's  resources. 

Research  and  developmeot.  The  programs  discussed  in  this  publi- 
cation are  nev.  They  viU  not  reach  their  full  potential  vltbout  ex- 
tensive researdi  and  systonatic  development  projects.  Taa  universities 
have  a special  responsibility  for  research  and  development  in  this  field, 
but  they  must  have  tiie  cooperation  of  schools  vhich  have  the  programs. 
State  Departments  of  Education  have  funds  and  an  interest  in  research 
^ developnnit  activities  in  this  area.  There  are  also  available  fed- 
eral funds  amounting  to  10  percmt  of  the  toal  annual  appropriation 
for  vocational  education  under  tiie  I963  Vocational  Education  Act  idiich 
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are  eaznarked  far  research)  devSlopient)  and  training*  Infomation 
ahoub  thin  aaar'be  had  flroa  TmlTersitles  ianralTad  In  Tooattonal  edueatiOD) 
State  departments  of  education,  and  the  tJ.  S.  Office  of  Sducation. 

Public  infwmation  and  relations.  A program  in  a new  area  most  he 
publicized  extensively  and  with  care.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
what  is  being  attengited  and  lAy  it  is  being  attempted.  Pdblleity  is 
needed  in  attracting  students  to  programs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  stiffening  resistance  to 
federal  imrticipatlon  in  education.  If  the  new  programs  are  to  be 
federally*alded,  the  conditions  under  idiich  aid  is  granted  must  be 
made  clear  to  board  mesfl>ers,  administrators,  advisory  ccanlttee  mem- 
bers, the  schod  staff,  and  the  public,  fiioidedge  of  tiie  purposes  the 
federal  govennent  is  pursuing  and  the  reasonable  conditions  on  idiich 
funds  are  available  ahonld  forestall  unreasoning  cries  of  "federal 
dletaticn." 

A conplicated  set  of  relationships  most  be  worked  out  in  providing 
these  programs.  There  are  relationships  with  business,  industry,  agri- 
culture, goveniment,  and  labor. 

Providing  public  infonnatlon  and  developing  ptibUc  relations  re- 
quires time  and  adequate  time  should  be  provided  in  aiv  budgeting 
arrangement. 

Administrative  Decisions 

Assuming  that  policies  have  been  established  idiich  set  an  official 
course,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  administrators  in  — W4-.4 ng 

these  policies. 

Surveys  to  detennine  needs.  A survey  toen  a new  program  is 
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planned  helps  to  pliQiolnt  the  special  needs  for  trained  irorkers  and 
also  to  call  attUfttioB  to  the  pessihUitgr  of  sobeoil  training  for  types 
of  workers  idio  hare  never  received  it.  Fotns  for  gathering  infonaation 
of  many  types  have  been  used*  Saogile  forms  are  ineindej  in  the  ptd9li> 
cation  entitled)  < “Planning  axid  Canducting  Cooperative  OcciQiational 
Experience  in  Qff-Fam  Agricnlttire)"  available  fron  The  Center  for 
Vocatlcnal  and  Technical  Education)  The  (Eiio  State  Utaiversi'^. 

The  teachers  involved  in  a program  aagr  do  sosie  of  the  auwwiytwg 
to  secure  background  for  their  work)  but  the  Job  is  too  big  for  then 
to  atteopt  it  alone.  Menbers  of  advisory  connitteeS)  students)  and 
others  can  help.  The  teachers'  principal  contributions  are  in  devel«* 
oping  good  faxns  and  in  Interpreting  the  data  derived  firom  their  use. 

Local  surveys  should  not  be  relied  i^on  exolusiveily.  ifeny  oppor- 
tunities for  ei^oyiDait  are  outside  a schodL  district.  Students  have 
a ri^  to  know  about  these  opportunities  as  well  as  those  in  a district. 
The  nature  of  a prognoa  say  te  shaped  in  pert  by  outside  cpptwtumti^s 
and  denands. 

It  is  possible  to  use  too  smch  tiiae  in  detailed  surv^. 

Xt  is  also  possible  to  arouse  expectations  that  cannot  be  satisfied  if 
every  kind  of  otf-faxm  agricultixral  occupation  is  surveyed  and  only  one 
or  two  prograns  can  be  provided.  It  ewy  be  better  to  arrive  by  rather 
crude  procedures  at  a choice  of  the  first  prograns  to  be  provided  and 
then  survey  in  detail  the  related  businesses  M»d  industries.  Time  stay 
soBHtlnes  be  spent  in  surveys  that  is  needed  nore  urgently  in  initia- 
ting prograns. 

The  InteipretaticB  of  data  from  surv^  of  the  need  for  off-farm 
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agricultural  workers  la  so  difficult'  that  a survey  is  smetimes  judged 
to  be  nearly  useless.  Eaplcyers  are  not  aecustonsd  to  having  trained 
workers  for  these  occt^tlons  and  frequently  see  no  need  for  special 
training,  but  once  training  has  been  provided  the  advantage  is  seen  and 
employer  demands  rise  sharply.  Artificial  traixilng  standards  are  indi- 
cated by  some  enployers  who  want  their  employees  to  be  high  school  or 
college  graduates  althouedx  detailed  analysis  shows  that  graduates  are 
not  really  needed  and  could  not  be  employed  at  the  salasries  offered. 
Employers  unused  to  thinking  in  terms  of  education  and  training  for  the 
jobs  they  have  are  often  unable  to  define  the  duties  of  their  eagCLoyeesi 
Indicate  those  which  call  for  special  training,  or  designate  the 
training  needed. 

Demands  for  training,  ^en  they  are  expressed,  are  often  in  terms 
of  present  needs  rather  than  future  needs.  We  have  been  told  by  some 
leaders  in  agricultural  business  and  industry  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  consult  a few  national  authorities  in  each  business  or 
industry  regarding  future  training  needs  than  to  surv^  thousands  of 
employers. 

Much  statewide  data  is  available  in  the  respective  states  iM<di 
should  be  analyzed  to  see  how  the  proposed  program  in  a particular 
community  can  be  most  effectively  oriented  or  directed  without  need- 
less diqilication.  Sometimes  much  of  the  information  needed  can  be 
secured  through  a business  or  Industrial  organization,  idilch  has  already 
made  its  survey  or  will  make  one.  Chambers  of  Coaneroe  have  been 
responsible  for  surveys  of  occt^atlonal  training  needs*  The  Employment 
Security  Agency  known  a good  deal  about  enployment  demands*  State  end 
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local  agencies  responsible  for  attracting  industries  toiwr  their 
re4ulr«imts« 

A school  undertaking  a suxv^  needs  help  fj»om  those  uho  hare  had 
surrey  experience.  State  departments  of  education  and  universities  can 
provide  this  help.  State  departments  of  education  and  state  enyiloyBient 
security  agencies  have  siade  sanqale  surreys  useful  in  piimri<Tig  programs 
for  areas  in  their  states  uhlch  offer  suggestions  for  pinnn<«g  surreys 

in  other  areas.  Surrey  suggestions  are  Included  in  another  publication 

2 

in  this  series. 

Erogran  and  course  planning.  There  are  aids  in  piawirtng  prograais 
and  course  outlines  availaible  from  The  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio  State  Ctalverslty,  from  other  unlver- 
sltleSf  and  firam  state  departments  of  education.  St;giplementary  aldSf 
adapted  to  a connunlty  or  an  area.,  are  needed.  The  contributions  to 
be  made  by  teachers  of  agriculture^  other  vocational  teacherSf  teachers 
of  related  and  "gmieral"  STd>JectSy  and  part-time  teachers  ftrom  business 
and  industry  must  be  determined. 

Courses  may  be  needed  at  various  levels:  for  semi-skilled, 
and  technical  vorkers  and  for  persons  of  low,  average,  and  superior 
ability.  It.  is  possible  to  have  courses  of  hl^  quality  at  each  of 
these  levels.  One  of  the  hazards  in  developing  this  kind  of  education 
is  that  the  schools  may  be  Interested  only  in  developing  progmss  for 
occupations  that  cany  prestige. 


2 Planning  and  Conducting  Cooperative  Occupational  Experience  in 
Off-Farm  Agriculture,  me  Center  for  Research  and  i^«Hi»rVh<p 
Oevelnpment  in  Yocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
Itoiversity,  96O  Einnear  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio,  4321S. 
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Personnel  sendceB*  Guidance  personnel  should  be  InnrcdLved  nith  the 
voeatlenal  teachers  and  represantatiTas  of  the  BeplcyaaBt  Security 
Agency  in  counseling  those  considering  the  prograns  in  testing 
screening  ^ppUcants  In  arranging  personal  finances. for  students  in  han- 
dling personal  problensi  and  elth  pUceawnt. 

Selection  ^ ^dnees.  Trainees  mist  be  selected  irtio  are 
of  the  Intellectual  uork  Involved,  are  acceptable  for  pat-tlBe  eqpLoy- 
Bent  during  training,  and  are  likely  to  engage  In  rork  related  to  their 
training  after  they  are  trained.  The  standards  used  uUl  vary  uidaly 
uith  the  ^jrpes  of  jobs  fbr  idiich  training  is  given.  Fairness  to  all 
ooneemed  demands  that  a variety  of  criteria  be  used  In  judging  an 
individual's  fitness  for  training:  school  records,  personality,  social 
adjustment,  desire  and  interest,  viUlngness  to  work,  and  other  factors. 
It  denands  also  that  more  than  one  person  be  involved  in  a decision 
about  an  individual's  fitness  for  a program. 

Scheduling.  The  rigid  scheduling  suitable  in  most  schools  and 
colleges  nay  not  be  adapted  to  many  vho  enroll  in  these  prograns. 
Students  nay  be  uorklng  part-time  in  <arder  to  reaiain  in  school.  They 
nay  be  absent  during  a part  of  the  school  day  for  on-the-job  training. 
For  exangile,  it  nay  be  desirable  to  hold  classes  during  the  forenoon 
and  the  evening,  leaving  the  afternoon  free  for  vork. 

The  schedule  of  classes  for  part-tiam  students  must  be  ^en  more 
flexible . The  days  of  the  week  and  the  hours  of  the  day  when  yidultB 
can  attend  school  vary  greatly.  The  heaviest  enroUment  in  thSse  pro- 
grams uBj  be  from  k to  10  p.m«  ' 


experience.  There  is  uide  agreement  that  on-the-jcd)  experience 
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is  a deslral)le  adjunct  to  school  training  in  nost)  if  not  all)  of  these 
ppograaa.  Koiraver)  It  la  often  difficult  to  pronride  it  satisftetorlly. 

Even  uhen  ^e  jobs  are  close  at  hand)  as  In  the  neighborhood  school) 
it  nagr  not  be  feuible  to  schedule  students  for  then  at  stated  hours  each 
day.  Ihe  decision  as  to  when  to  schedule  students  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  educational  ojrportunities  available  at  different  times  and  must 
not  be  dictated  by  eaployers'  desires.  Employers  often  ifant  help  during 
rush  seasons)  on  Saturdays)  and  during  sunmer  vacations.  Specific 
ittfoxiBatlan  on  establishing  on-the-job  training  for  students  in  these 
programs  may  be  found  in  the  publication  entitled)  ''Planning  and 
Conducting  Cooperative  Occvpational  Experience  in  Off-Paam  Agriculture." 

' In  an  area  school  the  problem  is  even  more  difficult)  and  unfor- 
tunately some  area  schools  have  abandoned  work  experience.  Where  it  is 
being  provided)  it  is  usually  during  the  summer  or  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  students  spend  in  rotation  a Quarter  in  school  and  a Quarter  on 
the  job. 

It  is  necessary  to  choose  training  staticms  carefully  and  to  train 
the  cooperating  trainers.  An  agreement  must  be  worked  out  carefully 
among  the  school)  the  student)  the  parents  (if  the  studoit  is  a minor)) 
and  the  eosloyer  specifying  which  each  is  to  do  and  what  the  student  is 
to  gain  from  his  work  experience. 

Ample  time  must  be  allowed  teachers  to  arrange  training  stations 
and  supervise  their  students  on  the  job.  Coordination  of  school 
inst3ruction  and  practical  work  must  be  planned. 

Removing  deficiencies  to  basic  education.  Students  should  nob  be 


barred  from  programs  because  of  remediable  defects  in  their  basic 
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edneation.  A testing  program  for  applicants  vlll  reveal  these  defects* 
If  a student's  motivation  is  strong)  he  oan  make  surprising  progress  in 
removing  them.  Each  North  Carolina  area  school  has  a "learning  lahora- 
tory"  equipped  idth  a variety  of  self-teaching  and  self-testing  devices. 
A teacher  is  available  to  give  individual  assistance. 

Many  of  the  occt^tions  for  vdiich  txedning  vlll  he  given  invtdLve 
extensive  contacts  vith  people.  Courses  in  applied  psychology)  personal 
and  social  development)  and  conventional  behavior  have  an  is^oartant 
place. 

Specially  tailored  courses  in  related  subjects.  There  will  be  a 
temptation  to  put  into  these  new  programs  the  conventional  courses  in 
science)  social  science)  mathematics)  English)  speech)  and  other  re- 
lated fields  instead  of  developing  special  courses  fat  the  new  groups. 
Special  courses  may  not  always  be  feasible.  It  is  often  possible  to 
group  students  frm  several  vocational  fields  in  courses  better  adiq>- 
ted  to  them  than  the  traditional  courses.  Some  teachers  of  related 
siibjeets  are  much  better  than  others  for  work  with  students  preparing 
for  off-farm  agricultural  ocetpatlons. 

Teacher  certification.  The  usual  requirements  for  teacher  certi- 
fication may  well  be  waived  in  providing  the  new  programs.  Most 
states  have  special  requiremoxts  for  occupationally  competent  persons 
who  are  wanted  as  teachers.  There  are  usually  special)  and  more 
limited)  requiremoxts  for  teachers  of  adults. 

Labor  laws.  State  and  federal  laws  governing  eoployment)  and 
especially  tbe  aqploymaat  of  persons  under  l8  years  of  age)  are  many 
axid  most  be  observed.  The  offices  of  the  ikployaeiit  Becuriiqr  Agency 
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are  the  beet  woctrees  of  the  epeeial  Infomntlon  irtilch  aagr  aspdjr  in  a 
gina  aohoel  litaatioB  aieoMied  2a  "Weimiin  aad  Oeateetiag  Ceegeratlee 
Ooeatfatlooal  Eiverieaee  in  Off-Faxm  Agrieolttire.'' 

Llcenelng*  8<aie  of  the  occupations  for  ehieh  training  aagr  be 
glTen  are  state-licensed  aad  graduates  of  training  porogroui  nut  be 
prepared  to  pass. licensing  exaninstlons.  The  Eaplovarat  Seonrltgr  Agenoj 
can  also  provide  infoiaatlon  aboot  licensing  reqalrenents. 

V 

Accrediting*  Host  schools  and  colics  mat  the  new  prograns  to 
be  accredited  bgr  sene  recognized  agenejr.  State  accrediting  aeor  be  all 
that  sons  prograns  can  nor  secure*  Beglonal  accrediting  agencies  are 

f 

developing  standards  lAieh  rodd  appS^  to  prograns  of  this  tgrpe*  The 
Anerlcan  Technical  Society  igiproves  prograns  In  teduieal  education 
that  neet  Its  hi|^  standards. 

Recmltnent  ot  professional  personnel.  Teachers  for  the  nore 
specialized  prograns  invodvlng  one  or  two  years  of  work  beyond  the 
high  school  win  not  be  recruited  fron  the  usual  sources*  Often  they 
will  ooeie  flron  business  and  industry.  Hdp  In  locating  persoimel  can 
be  had  fron  the  state  departments  of  education  and  the  universities. 

The  Anerloan  Toeational  Association,  Washington,  D*  C*,  « 

plaosnent  servlee  which  gives  special  attention  to  the  location  of 
prospective  tmehers  for  area  schools  whose  ezperlenees  have  been  pri- 
narily  in  the  azned  forces,  business,  and  Industry*  State  trade  asso-  ; 
ciatlons  and  state  vocational  stpervisory  personnd  can  also  be  of 
assistance  In  this  area* 

Tersg  eaalormant  ^ professional  personnel*  ruU-tlms  teachers 
In  these  epeolal  prognau  are  vsnallr  ssqployed  for  12  months  with  two 
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to  four  iraekfl  of  Tacatlon.  Whm  a teacher  Is  not  ftOly  q[ualifledf  there 
Is  usnsUjr  irorlslon  that  he  attend  sehoel  for  a glTn  period  or  earn  a 
given  nnnber  of'  college  credits  each  year* 

|Ton«profesiaonal  personnel*  An  tarasnSl  asxiant  of  clerical  vorkf 
recordi*keepingf  and  reporting  Is  involved  In  conducting  these  prograns* 

It  Is  \necononlcal  to  use  professional  persons  to  perfom  tiiese  ^ 
vhlch  a trained  clerical  staff  could  do  better  vith  some  porofessional 
guidance. 

Ireaafeg  credits.  In  publicizing  federallywalded  post-high 
schools  courseSf  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  courses  om  not 
designed  primarily  for  transfer  to  four-year  Institutions.  Such  a 
statement  does  not  preclude  acceptance  of  the  courses  ly  some  four- 
year  colleges*  However)  federal  funds  may  not  be  used  In  programs 
consciously  designed  to  lead  to  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Equlpawnt  and  teaching  j^Lds . Special  equipment  and  teaching  *-1^# 
ore  needed  In  teaching  the  new  programs.  Lists  for  agricultural  busi- 
ness) ornamental  horticulture)  agricultural  chemical  technology)  and 
agricultural  machinery  ore  Included  in  various  pUbUoatlons  of  the 
Center  for  Vooational  and  Technical  Education)  The  Ohio  State  Tltaiversity*^ 
Regulations  regarding  the  use  of  facilities.  There  mnat  be  rules 
governing  the  use  of  the  facilities)  often  expensive)!  which  a school 
has  provided*  Since  many  of  tte  students  are  adultS)  a special  area 

3 These  sets  of  currlculer  materials  are  entitled! 

"Agricultural  NiChlnery--Service  Occupatlois" 

"Agricultural  SqpplyHSolcs  and  Service  Occunatlocs'* 
'"RartlcUlture<^^^Servlee  Occupations? 

"Agricultural  (aMd;^  Tsuhnelcgjr^-Se^  Oooivatioiis"* 
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for  smoking  is  usually  provided.  Bart-time  and  adult  students  shoiAd 

« 

underitaad  tkat  the  geaaral  nfl.es  of  a eohool  ^ratem  wply  to  th«a  also. 

Pg^qP^Pg  desirable  york  attitudes  and  habits,  m this  type  of 
education,  conditions  approaching  tirase  to  be  found  on  the  jdb  ere 
sought.  Absence  and  tardiness  era  not  tolerated.  Ih  risiting  sohools 
vlth  vocational  and  te^nical  programs,  one  is  impressed  by  the  serious 
vork  habits  of  the  students  and  the  absence  of  horse-play. 

financial  for  st^Mj^.  Muy  students  in  these  programs  are 
needir.  Many  have  families.  Financial  aid  can  often  be  provided  for 
them.  Schools  nay  secure  schcflar ships  from  some  prospeottre  eq^oyers. 
Up  to  $500  a year  per  student  can  be  obtained  under  the  work-study 
provisions  of  the  1963  national  Voeational  Education  Act.  Funds  for 
working  students  can  also  be  had  under  the  national  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Bart-time  eoplO!]nient,  useful  both  in  securing  experience  and  in 
financing  schooling,  can  often  be  secured. 

Consultant  h^^.  Bersons  attempting  the  new  programs  for  the  first 
time  should  recognise  that  there  are  those  with  experience  in  these  pro- 
grams tdio  can  serve  as  consultants.  Bersonnel  in  ottm  schools  with 
ongoing  programs,  state  univeraity  personnel,  and  state  depertment  of 
education  personnal  may  be  able  to  provide  help.  These  are  more 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  other  parts.  They  uy 
he  useful.  There  is  danger,  however,  in  relying  unduly  ^poo  the  ex- 
perience and  ccncspts  of  any  one  consultant. 

Reccrds  and  reports.  Records  are  especially  necessary  in  com* 
ducting  new  programs  whose  oontinusnee  is  in  doubt  and  which  will  fre- 
quently be  evaluated  and  will  require  defense.  The  s^osl  record  and 
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the  eoQtlOQnBenb  record  of  each  trainee  should  be  carefuUjr 
not  only  uhlle  an  Individual  la  in  aehooi  but  thereafter  for  aa  i/tig  a 
period  os  is  feasible.  Repoorts,  using  records,  should  be  made  regularly 
to  governing  boards,  adainistrators,  all  of  the  i^esslonal  pereomMl 
of  a school  system,  and  the  public. 

Adapting  These  Rrograam  to  the  High  SehooTs 

A vhole  series  of  administrative  problems  arise  Vhen  someidiat 
specialized  programs  preparing  for  off-fsam  occigmtions  are  attested 
in  the  high  schools.  Some  of  these  , are  indicated  and  sources  of  help 
are  suggested. 

Outcomes  to  be  expected  from  broadened  school  in 

agriculture.  Students,  parents,  teachers,  and  the  coanmilQr  should  be 
clear  about  the  outcomes  to  be  expected  from  these  somewhat  specialized 
programs.  Although  there  win  be  a vocational  emphasis,  general 
tion  values  must  be  kq)t  in  mind;  often  these  will  be  the  majw  outcomes 
in  working  with  relatively  immature  students. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  high  school  student  will 
a life  work  of  the  occupation  in  iMch  he  receives  school-directed 
training  and  experience.  He  can  be  expected  to  learn  some  of  the 
general  requirements  of  holding  a Job:  working  with  others, 
orders,  being  on  time,  reporting  regularly  for  work,  doing  the 
ant  as  well  as  the  pleasant  Jobs.  He  will  get  help  In  choosing  an 
occipation  and  perhaps  find  out  he  should  not  pursue  further  the 
occupation  in  which  he  has  received  his  high  school  training.  He  can 
learn  idmt  is  required  for  advancement  from  the  occipatioa  in  which  hia 
initial  training  has  been  received  and  may  be  induced  to  further 
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training  In  an  area  school  or  a c'^'Uege*  He  can  hnlld  a reputation  as 
^ irorksar  that  vtUL  he  nseful  to  hln  regardless  of  his  fobwe  ooei^atien. 
Ms  Interest  In  school  nay  he  Increased  as  he  sees  the  practical  osefta- 
ness  of  hl{^  school  stndles  and  his  Inclination  to  drop  out  of  school 
Bay  he  reduced.  He  nay  he  enpLpyahle  after  hl{^  school  gradnatlooh- 
and  nany  high  school  graduates  are  not— hecanse  he  has  ”a  foot  in  the 
door”  OS  a business  or  Industry.  He  any  acquire  skills  that  vUl  enable 
Mb  to  finance  all  or  a part  of  the  costs  of  college. 

However)  experience  Indicates  that  mvr  idio  have  special  trainixg 
in  Mcli  school)  including  Ofthe-joh  experience)  continue  in  the  fields 
for  wMch  they  have  been  trained)  frequently  with  the  eofployers  under 
whOBi  they  received  their  work  experience  idiile  in  Mgh  schoM.. 

Students  reared  under  nodem  conditions  often  know  little  at  first 
hand  about  the  world  of  work,  frequently  they  crave  practical  experler«ee 
and  Bany  drop  out  of  school  to  get  it.  Muy  hi^  sduMl  students  know 
that  they  aare  alJMst  useless  to  others  and  are  finsnolal  burdens  to 
their  fSBllles.  Hiaian  beings, do  not  Strive  under  these  conditions.  A 
sense  of  coqpetence  and  usefulness  is  needed  for  vdl-rounded  develop- 
Bent.  Rewarding  work  and  hope  for  future  congenial  eaplosfBent  are 
potent  qpurs  to  the  wtudescne  aaturatlon  of  adolescents. 

Specialized  vocational  education  and  Individualized  work  experloiee 
often  brings  out  qualities  In  Meh  schodl  students  that  have  not  been 
noted  or  appreclnted  when  th^  have  been  confined  to  the  traditional 
hle^  school  routines. 

AdJustaents  ^ singly  and  BUltlple-teachwr  dgpartaents.  Most  of 


the  high  schools  teaching  agriculture  are  saall  and  have  only  one 
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teacher  of  agriculture  althou^  im)ltiiC.e«teacher  departaents  are  on  the 
inoreaae.  in  theaa  aohooQLa  aoneidiat  apaoiallaed  educatica  ia  agriculture 
for  off-faxm  occtqtatioas  can  be  achieved  in  three  principal  wayat 

1.  By  providing  two  programs  in  the  Uth  and  12th  grades,  one  for 
prospective  farmers  and  one  for  prospective  vorkers  in  off>faxm 
occupations. 

2.  By  groiping  students  vlthin  an  Uth  and  12th  grade  class  and 
providing  some  smaU-group  instruction  related  to  particular 
clusters  of  occupations. 

3.  By  individualizing  instructiont  providing  related  cooperative 
vork  experience  in  a variety  of  occtqmtlons  and  individual 
classroom  teaching. 

In  a larger  high  school,  three  to  five  i»rograais  mii^  be  provided 
for  Uth  and  12th  grade  students.  These  night  include  courses  in 
farming,  agricultural  business,  agricultural  mechanics,  and  horticulture, 
as  weU  as  a course  preparatory  to  further  specialization  in  agriculture 
in  an  area  schodl  or  cdUege.  Individual  and  smaU-groig>  instruction 
would  be  needed  for  the  students  in  each  of  these  programs  iMch  could 
be  related  to  the  specialized  types  of  work  experience  the  students 
would  be  having. 

Finding  work  opportunities  for  hi^  school  boys.  A school  bears 
the  responsibUity  for  finding  training  stations  for  hi^  school  boys 
admitted  to  programs  pi*eparing  for  off-faxm  occupations.  It  can  be 
assisted  by  consulting  coanlttees  and  conmunliy  organizations.  The 
firms  of  a school  district  should  be  canvassed  to  locate  work  oppor* 
tunities*  Visits  should  be  made  to  those  iMch  have  these 
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opipoortunltles.  Rot  emy  fim  villiag  to  take  -toalnees  is  suitable. 
Only  those  idildi  accqit  conditions  laid  down  bjr  the  school  should  be 
used.  Use  of  sone  of  these  flnss  nsy  have  to  be  discontinued  If  they 
do  not  provide  the  educational  e^qperiences  for  uhlCh  they  are 
responsible. 

Not  every  hi{^  school  student  ufao  wishes  to  enroll  in  a program 
involving  work  experience  can  be  acc<^ed.  Sorbllaents  most  be  United 
to  those  idio  can  be  reconnended  for  part»tiae  eaqlayiBent  taking  into 
account  ability,  Interest,  qptitude,  personality,  and  work  habits. 

QrdinarUy,  hi|d^  school  students  are  United  legally  to  40  hours 
per  wedc  spent  in  school  and  on  the  job.  A reasonable  amount  of  this 
tine  nnst  be  spent  on  the  job.  Sone  schools  are  requiring  2^0  hours 
per  year.  The  tine  required  for  vocational  agriculture  nnst  not  be 
allowed  to  pre»eavt  tiae  required  for  otiier  sid>jects.  Erequently 
three  classes  other  than  agriculture  are  scheduled  during  the  forenoon 
and  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  class  voock:  and  work  eigperience  in  agri- 
culture. However,  nany  eaq^oyers  prefer  to  have  their  part-time 
workers  scheduled  irregnOLarly.  Students  nay  be  most  usefd  and  nay 
partlcipete  in  acne  of  the  nost  educational  eiqierlaices  by  working 
wedunds  or  during  vacationa.  fiun  away  firoai  school  is  reduced  lAen 
such  arrangenents  are  possible.^ 

Supervision  ot  work  experience.  The  work  o^erienee  of  students 
preparing  for  off-fan  ocoqpations  nnst  be  acre  closaiy  supervised 
than  the  faxanpractice  prograns  of  students  in  vocational  agriculture 


^ A much  acre  extensive  treataent  of  work  eigperience  is  provided  in 
another  publleation  in  this  series  entiUed,  Plami^  ^ Conducting 
Cocpperative  Occupational  Bqperience  in  Off-Farn  Agrl^ture . 
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have  iisually  been.  Students  new  on  a training  program  and  enployers 
unaofluatottad  to  their  responaibllitiea  as  trainers  miut  be  visited  at 
least  weekly  and  in  some  eases  almost  daily  until  a routine  is  estab- 
lished. Training  can  degenerate  into  routine  work  unless  this  is  done. 
Fortunately,  trainees  in  these  programs  are  usually  clustered  in  or  near 
towns  or  cities  so  that  travel  time  in  visitation  is  less  than  in 
visiting  farm  boys. 

Class  size.  The  large  classes  sometimes  found  in  vocational  agri- 
culture are  not  suited  to  programs  preparing  for  off-faiu  occTQ>atlons. 
Sixteen  is  often  set  as  the  maximum  enrollment,  particularly  in  courses 
such  as  agricultural  mechanics  or  other  courses  requiring  a good 
of  practical  work  and  individualized  teaching.  The  number  of  training 
stations,  guallly,  and  quantity  of  equipment  available  are  other  fac- 
tors to  be  considered. 

Using  Consulting  c«wn^ttees 

Almost  everyone  interested  in  providing  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  for  off-farm  occiq>ations  subscribes  enthusiastically  to  the 
use  of  consulting  (^ivlmxcy)  committees.  Full  usefulness  or  value  traoi 
such  coomlttees  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attained. 

Setting  tq>  a consulting  comnittee  properly  Involves  more  work 
most  peQid.e  are  willing  to  do  but  an  isgtroper  airangmsent  can  lead  to 
difficulties  far  more  troublesome  than  those  involved  in  initiating  a 
comnittee  properly.  It  may  lead  to  the  denial  by  an  official  board  of 
the  privilege' of  having  these  useful  conmlttees. 

The  starting  point  in  thinking  about  consulting  ccnmitteeB  is 
recognition  that,  in  thia  country,  pcaicy-making  is  a lay  rasponsibiUty. 
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Governing  t^owia  authorized  hy  state  legislatures  share  with  the  legls* 
latures  enaeting  the  pdloits  effeotlve  in  loeal  and  area  sohooISf 
colleges  i and  uhlversitles  conducted  under  public  auspices # 

Professional  educators  loay  te  allowe&i  and  should  be  encouragedf 

I 

to  advise  about  policy.  They  are  responsible  for  executing  policy. 

lay  comaittee  is  prlmrlly  useful  in  advising  a boaard  about  pol- 


icy. lit  is  useful  also  to  professional  educators  in  advising  about 
progr8i|s  and  procedures.  Neither  a board  nor  a professional  staff  is 
required  to  accept  the  advice  given.  This  should  be  understood  clearly 
at  the  outset  by  all  concerned. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  consulting  coonittees  is  the  adop- 
tion by  a governing  board  of  the  pOIleles  under  which  these  coonittees 
will  be  set  ep  and  operated.  An  advisory  comaittee  oust  never  be  . 
allowed  to  set  the  basic  p<dJ.cies  governing  its  operation;  it.  should 
adopt  rules  for  carrying  on  its  wwh  that  are  consistent  with  board 
policies. 

A scho(A  system  w«U  organized  for  citizen  participation  would  have 
a network  of  citizens’  consulting  comaittees.  A general  comaltteef 
directly  advisory  to  the  board)  would  ha^  a set  of  ccaaaittees  reporting 
to  it)  one  of  them  for  the  broad  fltiLd  of  occtqmtional  education.  The 
comlttee  for  occupational  education  would  have  satellite  cosaaitteeS) 
some  of  them  for  agricultural  education.  Nhmi  a comprehensive  system 
of  ccnaaltteeB  is  lacking)  an  individual  comaittee  for  education  in  off- 
farm  occtpatlons  amst  be  rdated  directly  to  the  board. 

The  choice  of  mmdbers  of  a consulting  comaittee  Is  critical)  It 
cannot  be  left  to  the  teacher  of  agriculture)  the  superintendent)  or 
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the  board,  or  to  all  of  theae  acting  jointly.  ReccnnendatiooB  for  me»- 
bership  ahorid  be  laade  by  a aelectlon  ooBBd.ttee  conpoaed  of  both 
profeaaional  and  lay  maribershlp,  which  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  work  the  conpiating  coamittee  would  do.  A selection  comnittee  has 
two  functions t (l)  to  canvass  an  area  for  nominations  of  constating 
comnittee  members,  and  (2)  to  recomaend  to  the  boasrd  the  number  of  meah* 
bers  the  board  has  designated,  taking  into  account  the  criteria  for 
merbership  the  board  has  set  iq>. 

A well  advised  board  would  set  tip  criteria  for  membership  such  as 
these: 

1.  High  general  abilltiy  and,  if  possible,  demonstrated  ability  in 
dealing  with  schodl  affairs. 

2.  Uhderstanding  of  the  ing>ortance  of  the  educational  program 
with  Tdiich  they  are  to  be  associated  and  sufficient  interest 
so  that  time  and  effort  would  be  given  to  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

3.  Certain  personal  characteristics  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  committee  t personal  integrity,  req^onslbilily,  maturity 
of  though  and  action,  ability  to  cooperate,  a constructive 
attitude,  openodndedQess,  and  tcaerance  of  varying  points  of 
view. 

The  comnittee  as  a whdle  shodd  be  zepresentative  of  all  dements 
in  the  population  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  program  with 
which  it  is  to  be  associated. 

A program  in  agricultural  business  requires  a consulting  coamittee 
which  includes  not  oidy  enployers  but  employees,  representatives  of 
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those  served  ty  these  businesses)  parents  of  students)  and  represents^ 
tiros  of  the  puttLle.  It  is  dangarous  to  soourt  oouasal  only  trm  the 
flziDs  engaged  In  agricultural  business*  Sevra  to  nine  nenbers  sm 
ordinarily  required;  amre  aiay  be  needed.  Snaller  ooonlttees  are  lihely 
to  exclude  representatives  of  groqps  that  shodld  be  The  ab- 

sence of  one  or  two  nenibers  nay  ruin  a neeting  of  a groqp.  More 
ideas  and  nore  ftrultfOl  discussions  can  be  expected  fron  a groqp  of 
nine  than  firom  a etaap  of  three. 

Conmittee  nenibers  should  be  appointed  for  staggered  terns  so  that 
there  is  gradual  replacement  of  members.  A three-year  term  is  satis- 
factory. It  may  be  advisable  to  provide  that  a member  cannot  be 
reappointed  until  after  a year's  absence  from  a committee.  There  is 
plenty  of  talent  for  these  comaittees;  it  is  unnecessary  and  tmsafe  to 
depend  indefinitely  on  a few  for  counsel. 

A properly  formed  and  functioning  consulting  committee  can  perform 
indispensable  services.  It  can  mahe  a governing  board  aware  of  the 
need  for  education  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations)  indicate  to 
a board  the  scope  of  suidi  a program)  and  insist  on  high  standards  and 
adequate  financing.  It  can  assist  a professional  staff  in  coonunily 
studleS)  in  locating  training  stations  and  devieloping  training  programs) 
in  finding  opci^ationaUy  competent  teachers  and  resource  personS)  in 
explaining  the  program  to  the  puhliC)  in  arranging  for  contacts  by 
teachers  with  businessman  and  industrialists)  and  in  evaluating  and 
revising  programs. 


Persons  associated  with  the  school  should  never  be  consulting 
committee  members;  they  are  the  recipients  of  counsOL.  The  teachers  of 
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agriculture  ecaicemed  should  alvays  he  present  at  meetings.  Others 
£ron  a school  system  Imrhlved  in  these  progrsos  should  he  present  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  he. 

Bather  frequent  meetings  of  consulting  committees  are  necessary, 
particularly  uhen  a new  program  is  getting  under  uay.  Member  interest 
will  he  better  held  with  monthly  meetings  than  *«lth  meetings  held  less 
frequently.  It  grows  with  worls:  and  acccn{d.lshment.  The  problems  with 
which  a comnlttee  will  deal  are  coaqilex  and  many  nieoibers  will  have  lit- 
tle cciqprehension  of  them  on  joining  a ccmmittee.  It  is  imperative 
that  agenda  for  connittee  meetings  he  inrepared  in  advance  and  that  the 
members  share  in  determining  them.  Agenda  should  not  he  handed  to  the 
chairman  by  a teacher  of  agriculture  when  a meeting  begins. 

There  is  a wide  array  of  topics  appropriate  for  consulting  commit- 
tee meetings.  Early  in  the  life  of  a coomlttee  the  monbers  should  come 
to  understand  the  developments  across  the  country  in  the  Mwd  of  educa- 
tion th^  are  to  help  in  sponsoring,  the  sources  of  the  funds  used  in 
these  programs,  and  the  decisions  about  then  that  nay  he  made  by  state 
and  national  officials,  local  -boards  and  administrators,  teachers,  and 
consulting  committees.  The  carefully  chosen  members  of  a comnlttee 
want  the  comnlttee  to  stay  in  its  place  and  not  encroach  upon  others* 
prerogatives,  but  th^  must  Imow  their  place.  They  do  not  want  to  get 
into  trouble  or  get  others  into  trouble. 

They  need  to  know  about  programs  paralleling  or  related  to  those 
for  \dilch  they  axe  advisors.  They  must  have  some  basic  understanding 
of  the  entire  school  system  of  idilch  these  programs  are  only  a 
part. 
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After  some  orientation,  they  are  prepared  to  look  at  the  findings 
of  studies  to  discover  training  needs  or  to  participate  in  making  stud- 
ies, to  reviev  proposed  courses,  to  help  In  creating  comnunity  Interest 
In  them,  and  to  react  to  problems  the  teachers  lay  before  the  group. 

Beware  of  the  connlttees  which  act  too  quickly  on  the  teacher's 
insistence.  A good  committee  is  primarily  a deliberative  body  that 
may  slow  action  rather  than  hasten  It.^ 

Pid)llclty  and  Promotion 

Weeds  for  these  programs  exist  rather  generally  across  the  coun- 
try. New  programs  must  be  "sold"  and  kept  "sold"  to  the  public. 
Excessive  claims  will  backfire,  but  the  programs  have  enough  merit  that, 
idien  they  are  presented  factually  and  without  distortion,  they  will  cos>- 
mend  themselves  to  most  people.  Publicity  and  promotion  cannot 
substitute  for  a quality  program,  but  quality  programs  are  sometimes 
not  appreciated  or  lused  adequately  because  publicity  and  promotion  are 
lacking. 

Newspapers,  television,  and  radio  are  means  whereby  a school  can 
reach  the  public,  whose  money  is  being  spent,  prospective  students  and 
their  parents,  and  employers.  It  Is  ordinarily  better  to  cultivate 
reporters  and  have  them  write  their  own  stories  than  to  provide  hand- 
outs. However,  handout  materials  are  also  needed.  Each  program  should 
be  announced  in  an  attractive  brochure.  One-minute  spot  announcements 
of  programs  are  usually  welccmed  by  broadcasting  stations.  The  farm 

^ For  a more  detailed  treatment  of  citizens'  ccmsultlng  coomittees  see 
Citizen  Participation  ^ Local  Policy-Making  for  Public  Education, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Revised  1964.  35  pp. 
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Journals  have  been  found  effective  in  locating  prospective  students. 

Letters  nsgr  be  sent  to  selected  nailing  lists  of  hi|^  school  sen- 
iors and  graduates  idio  may  become  interested  in  area  school  programs. 
Letters  to  en^oyers  may  bring  in  their  employees  or  their  prospective 
employees. 

High  school  fussenibiy  programs  provide  good  audiences.  Exhibits 
can  be  provided  for  special  school  occasions,  fairs,  and  shows.  Win- 
dow exhibits  in  downtom  stares  help.  Those  interested  in  the  program 
should  welcome  every  opportunity  to  explain  it  before  service  dubs  and 
other  organizations.  Bioployment  Security  offices,  which  deal  daily 
with  persons  in  search  bt  work  and  with  miployers,  are  ixportant  sources 
of  information  about  these  programs.  Adults,  and  particularly  older 
adults,  are  often  best  reached  through  personal  contacts  by  siesibers  of 

consulting  conmittees,  lihe  school  staff,  and  other  adults. 

i 

Publicity  and  promoitlon  efforts  must  be  spaced  throughout  a year, 

be  made  regularly,  and  be  directed  through  a variety  of  media.  Spas- 

1 

modlc  campaigns  avail  little.  Always  the  emphasis  most  be  that  this  is 
your  program,  conducted  iror  your  benefit  through  your  ptibllc  schools. 
Reports  to  the  ptiblie  ore  made  not  merely  to  gain  stpport  for  a school 
program  but  to  give  the  public  the  facts  to  iMcb  it  is  entitled. 
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PREFACE 


The  inrplcmentation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  has  rapidly  increased  the  manber  of  schools  providing  training  for 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Programs  are  being  develc^d  for  several 
levels  of  preparation  by  local  schools,,  area  schools,  and  community  colleges. 
Personnel,  both  in  and  outside  of  the  profession,  are  seeking  information 
about  the  objectives,  costs,  benefits,  needs,  procedures  for  Initiating,  and 
the  relationship  of  these  programs  to  existing  educational  programs. 

This  publication  has  as  its  major  objective  the  orientation  of  board 
members,  administrators,  teachers,  counselors,  and  laynen  to  the  emerging 
concept  of  prograios  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  as  part  of  a compre- 
hensive program  of  agricultural  education  and  vocational  education.  The 
publication  provides  assistance  in  planning  such  programs  and  Includes  short 
descriptions  of  some  successful  programs  in  operation. 

Critical  areas  and  prime  considerations  vniere  basic  policy  and  adminis- 
trative decisions  pertaining  to  a school's  program  in  off-farm  agriculture 
appear  in  a companion  publication  of  The  Center  entitled.  Policy  and  Adminis- 
trative Decisions  in  Introducing  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture for  Off-Farm  Occupations.  These  two  publications  are  designed  to  aid 
governing  boards  and  administrators  in  "thinldng  through"  the  essential 
elements  of  designing  and  establishing  administratively  sound  programs  of 
education  for  occupational  entry  into  off-farm  agricultural  positions. 

This  -publication  v&b  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Hamlin,  former  Chairman 
and  Professor  Emeritus,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 

College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Hardin's  writing,  leader- 
ship in  program  development,  and  interest  in  total  coBimu’’lty  programs  of 
vocational  education  eminently  qualify  him  to  prepare  this  publication. 


Althoiij-h  the  final  responsibility  for  the  content  rests  with  Dr.  Hamlin 
and  racmbers  of  the  Project  Task  Force,  grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  of 
the  assistance  of  the  following  persons  who  revievred  drafts  of  this  publica- 
tion and  made  many  valuable  comments:  Mr.  Harry  G.  Beard,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education,  School  of  Education,  North  Caroliria  State  University,  Raleigh;  • 
Dr.  James  Hensel,  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education,  The  Center  for  Research 
ajid  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  Mr.  Robert  Kozelka,  Chief  of  Business  and  Distri- 
butive Education,  State  Deportment  of  Education,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Dr. 
WilHam  B.  Logan,  Professor  and  Director,  Distributive  Education  Institutes, 
College  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Sutherland,  former  Chariman  and  Professor  Emeritus,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  University  of  California  at  Davis ;*and  Dr.  Ralph  Wenrich,  Head, 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education,  College  of  Education, 
Iftiiversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  other  publications  developed 
by  the  project  and  designed  to  supplement  this  title. 

We  hope  this  material  will  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  developing  needed  programs  in  this  area.  We  solicit  your 
reactions  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 


Robert  E.  Taylor 
Director 

The  Center  for  Research 
and  Leadership  Development 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
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Summary 


Vocational  and  technical  education  in  agriculture  for  off  •farm  occui>a- 
tiona  la  developing  In  the  ioeal  acboolai  area  aoheelei  and  ooUegeit 
The  need  for  this  type  of  education  has  been  veil  established. 

Frog^'ess  has  been  made  In  clustering  the  hundreds  of  Indlvl.lual  occupa- 
tions of  this  type  so  that  training  programs  are  feasible. 

State  participation  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  pilot  programs 

t 

is  imperative.  An  unusually; high  percentage  of  the  costs  of  these  initial 
programs  will  have  to  come  from  state  and  federal  funds. 

, i 

i 

Education  that  leads  to; gainful  eng>loyment  in  these  occupations  can 

I ' 

be  provided  at  some  levels  la  some  of  these  occupations  in  some  high  schools. 

i 

The  four-year  colleges  and  universities  can  provide  some  education  for  the  , 
technical  occupations  In  agriculture  and  can  aid  in  many  vays  in  developing 
vocational  and  technical  programs  in  local  cuid  area  schools.,  It  is  to  be 
e3q>ected,  however,  that  the  principal  burden  will  fall  upon  area  schools 
supported  by  public  funds. 

If  local  schools,  area  schools,  and  universities  combine  their  efforts, 
they  are  likely,  together,  to  be  able  to  provide  in  the  forseeable  future 
only  a part  of  the  education  for  these  occupations  that  is  needed.  If 
their  efforts  are  not  coordinated,  there  will  be  waste  and  frustration. 

No  other  i>art  of  a coag>rehen6ive  program  of  agricultural  education 
should  be  slighted  in  developing  these  programs. 

Basic  education,  vocational  counseling,  and  grounding  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  coonunicatlon  are  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new 
program  as  are  sound  organisation  and  effective  teaching. 

The  entire  eduatlonal  establishment  from  the  nursery  school  through 
the  university  will  share  responslblity  for  its  success  or  failure. 
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Termlnolofiy 

S1qc6  there  le  not  an  accepted  tennlnology  for  sone  of  the  concepts 
included  in  this  publication,  working  definitions  had  to  be  provided. 

Occupational  education}  All  education  designed  to  contribute  to 
occiQAtlonal  choice,  coog^tence,  and  advancement. 

Vocational  educaticai!  Speci8JJ.zed  education  for  work  in  a parti- 
cular  non-professional  occtqpatlon  or  a cluster  of  non-professional 
ocoqpatlons. 

Technical  education;  Education  at  the  semi-professional  level 
provided  ordinarily  in  one-  or  two-year  programs  beyntd  the  ^gh  school 
which  ei^haslzes  science  and  mathematics  in  additlcm  to  laboratory  pro- 
cedures and  technical  infoimation  related  to  the  occuj^tlons  for  tddch 
students  are  preparing. 

Area  schools t Junior  and  conunlty  colleges,  vocational  schools, 
technical  institutes,  and  branches  of  universities  serving  areas  usually 
larger  than  local  school  districts. 
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Edwcatlon  to  Agrlcwlture  for  Off-Farm  Occiqwtlotta  - A Broad  Field 
Wlthto  a CoBgrehenstve  Rrogram  of  derl^tural  Egucation 

This  publicatioii  deals  vith  vocational  and  technical  education  for 
off-farm  occtQWitlona  using  agricultural  science  and  technology*  There  are 
no  suggestions  to  It  that  other  forms  ^ agricultural  education  should 
abandoned  or  slighted  to  order  to  provide  this  neyfom*  All  other  types 
of  agricultural  education  are  also  important  and  underdevelO!ped« 

A modem,  broadened  concept  of  agricultural  education  is  emerging* 

It  Includes > 

AEiproprlate  education  to  agriculture  as  a part  of  the  education  of  all; 

Counseling  about  occiQ>atlons  to  or  related  to  agriculture; 

Education  to  production  agriculture  for  those  vho  are  engaged  to  or 
yibo  expect  to  be  engaged  to  farming;  and  • 

Vocational,  technical,  and  professional  education  in  agriculture  for 
those  idio  are  engaged  to  or  vbh  ei^ect  to  be  engaged  to  off-farm 
occtpatlons  using  agricultural  science  and  technology. 

The  task  of  providing  agricultural  educatiod  Is  shared  by  local  schools, 
area  schools,  and  colleges  and  universities  to  our  system  of  public:. educa^ 
tlon  plus  a host  of  private  agencies. 
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The  Need  for  the  Mev  Progpram 

The  number  of  vorkers  in  off*fam  occupations  retiring  some  knowledge 
of  agriculture  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  iriiile  the  nuaber 
en^ged  in  faming  has  been  decreasing.  Depending  upon  the  definition 
need,  there  are  aljBost  twice  as  asny  persons  eniployed  in  off-fara  occupa- 
tions as  there  are  funers  today.  This  number  it  continuing  to  increase. 

SpeciiOized  education  in  agriculture  for  farmers  has  been  developing 
throughout  the  current  century.  Education  in  agriculture  for  off-fam 
occiqiati<u)S  has  usually  been  ingtrovised  under  private  auspices  during  the 
mlatively  short  period  in  which  these  occupations  have  been  important. 
There  has  been  no  public  effort  to  provide  appropriate  education  in  these 
occupations  coqparable  to  that  provided  for  farmers. 

•r 

Sboirtegcs  of  traiined  and  con^tent  workers  exist  in  ali&ost  all  of 
these  off-fans  occupations  at  a time  when  there  is  concern  about  eng>loy«* 
aent  for  young  pecqple#  These  young  people  include  recent  hi^  school 
graduates  and  youth  unneeded  in  production  agricultures 

The  occupations  lAlch  serve  farmers  have  become  critical  factors  in 
the  successful  operation  of  farms  e Programs  trtiich  improve  the  conpetency 
of  workers  in  off*  fan  occupations  serving  agriculture  benefit  not  only 
fanoerSi  but  also  businesses  and  Industries  in  iriiich  these  workers  are 
eaployedi  and  the  ^blic« 
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Anticipated  Benefits  from  the  New  Program 
SoHM  benefltii  not  all  nf  then  ohviottei  et^eh  night  aoorue  Anb  pro** 
vldlng  education  la  agriculture  for  off-farm  occupations  where  needed  are 
the  following: 

Many  I tdio  have  q^cial  aptitudes  useful  in  these  occupations  | but 
are  not  now  receiving  specialized  vocatlonal-teehnical  education  would 
become  trained  and  enplosmble. 

Enployersi  now  searching  almost  frantically  for  conpetent  workersi 
would  have  a supply  of  them  available. 

The  entire  agricultural  industry  would  be  served  by  attracting  coe^e- 

tent  young  people  into  tiwse  occupations  who  night  otherwise  be  lost  to 

« ** 

it. 

Training  costs  to  business  and  industry  would  be  reduced  as  public 
institutions  make  their  contributions. 

High  school  programs  in  agricul^fcure  could  be  reorganized  to  provide 
programs  Which  appeal  to  students  Interested  especially  in  agriculture  but 
trtio  are  not  adapted  to  or  interested  in  production  farming. 

The  cooperation  of  different  vocatimoal  education  aervioea  iddLch 
la  necessary  for  providing  training  for  these  workers  mic^t  lead  to  other 
desirable  forms  of  cooperation  among  these  services. 

If  the  proposed  jdan  is  followed,  a ndiole  school  system  becomes  involved 
in  preparing  people  for  these  occupations,  Elaaentary  schools  as  well  as 
hlgii  schools,  area  schools,  and  colleges  would  «««>>*  conacioua  contributions, 
establishing  a precedent  desirable  in  all  forms  of  vocational-tecbnlcal 
educati<an» 
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Distribution  of  Responsibilities  for  the  Nev  Tvne  of  Education 

Federal  funds  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agriculture 
for  off-farm  occupations  and  related  vocational  counseling  may  be  used  by 
public  high  schools,  area  schools,  and  colleges,  and  by  private,  non- 
profit agencies  under  contracts  with  public  schools  or  colleges.  Federal 
funds  must  be  supplemented  by  state  and  local  funds.  State  and  local 
funds  are  the  prismry  sources  which  will  provide  the  basic  and  supporting 
education  required  for  successful  vocational- technical  education. 

Iiocal  schools  could  perform  the  following  indispensable  functions i 

1.  Provide  the  education  and  counsel  required  if  students  are  to 
specialize  succesffully. 

2.  Offer  courses  for  high  school  students  in  t:vo  or  more  areas  of 

•f 

agriculture  which  may  lead  to  employment  or  to  further  specializa- 
tion in  area  schools  or  colleges. 

3.  Prepare  for  enployment  in  low-level  occupations  many  idio  will 
leave  schools  at  or  before  graduation. 

4.  Offer  the  agricultural  courses  needed  by  adults  in  cff-faxm 
occiqiations  with  the  help  of  the  area  schools  and  colleges. 

Colleges  and  uniyersities  could  serve  ^ a variety  of  ways: 

1.  Conduct  pilot  programs. 

2.  Supplement  the  offerings  of  local  and  area  schools. 

3.  Ccmduct  research  related  to  these  programs. 

4.  Aid  in  preparing  course  and  teaching  suggestions. 

Prepare  the  specialized  personnel  needed  for  the  new  programs, 
providing  both  presexvice  and  in-service  education. 
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State  departments  of  education  could  exert  leadership  in  the  following 

ways : ‘ ' 

1.  Take  the  initiative  in  developing  a state-wide  master  plan  with 
attendant  state  policies  for  vocational-technical  education 
including  programs  for  off-farm  agriculture. 

2.  Promote  the  development  of  policy  by  institutions  initiating 
programs  in  off-farm  agriculture, 

3.  Develop  in-service  workshops  for  teachers  involved  in  these 
programs. 

4.  Provide  active  support,  including  funds,  for  pilot  programs. 

5.  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  personnel  engaged  in  the  different  pro- 
grams within  the  state  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

6.  Serve  as  a medium  of  communication  by  which  persons  in  different 

't 

institutions  may  learn  of  results  of  methods  and  techniques  used 
by  other  institutions. 

7.  Develop  procedures  for  and  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  these 
programs. 

Although  local  schools  and  colleges  ore  performing  their  functions 
fully,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  brunt  of  specialized  vocational- 
technical  education  in  agriculture  for  off-farm  occupations  will  be  borne 
by  the  area  schools.  Many  employers  det  Jid  that  new  employees  be  18  to  20 
years  of  age  or  older  and  expect  their  training  to  be  recent.  Also,  there 
are  many  more  adults  in  need  of  retraining  and  being  brou^t  up  to  date 
than  there  are  youth  needing  pre-engployment  training. 
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The  Groving  Significance  of  Area  Schools 

Over  a long  period  ve  relied  upon  local  schools  and  colleges  to  pro- 
vide education  in  agriculture.  Now  we  have  Isurge  numbers  of  area  schools. 
I-Iany  of  them  are  providing,  and  more  wiU.  provide,  programs  of  vocational 
end  technical  education  related  to  agriculture.  A few  states  are  almost 
completely  blanketed  with  area  schools;  most  of  the  other  states  are 
developing  state-wide  systems. 

Area  schools  with  programs  in  agriculture  are  concentrated  largely 
in  six  states:  California,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York, 

and  North  Carolina.  At  least  nine  states  are  developing  state  systems  of 
area  schools  in  which  provisions  will  be  made  for  teaching  agriculture; 
Delaware,  Florida,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Washington.  Individual  area  schools  offering  courses  in  agriculture 
are  to  be  found  in  several  other  states. 

Area  schools  are  a necessity  if  the  full  possibilities  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  agriculture  for  off-farm  occupations  are  to  be 
developed.  The  number  of  persons  in  a single  school  district  needing  any 
particular  kind  of  education  is  likely  to  be  small  and  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding it  adequately  would  be  high.  In  some  of  these  occupations,  there 
is  little  demand  for  new  high  school  graduates;  more  maturity  is  required. 
A comprehensive  area  school  with  10  to  20  or  more  occupational  curricula 
provides  other  advantages  not  to  be  found  in  most  high  schools.  Students 
better  adapted  to  a particular  program  are  likely  to  be  selected  since 
there  are  alternatives  available  to  them.  Much  of  the  vocational  training 
required  in  some  occupations  may  hr • ? to  be  provided  by  teachers  of 
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busincBs,  distributive,  or  industrial  education.  Specially  tailored  sup- 
porting courses  In  oaasunieatlon,  nathamatics,  science,  and  other  fields 
vrtiich  few  high  schools  can  provide  are  needed,  A course  in  agriculture 
mechanics  taught  in  a small,  rureQ.  high  school  is  likely  to  be  far 
different  from  one  taught  in  an  area  school  with  a well-planned,  con^re- 
hensive  program. 

Studies  Confirm  the  Need  for  Agricultural  Education  for  Off-Farm 

Occupations 

A sunanemrization  has  been  made  of  the  findings  of  predcminantly 
interview- type  surveys,  nearly  all  conducted  in  1964,  in  twenty-six  states 
in  relation  to  en^iloyment  needs  in  off-fam  agricultural  businesses,^  There 

was  considerable  variation  in  the  way  the  states  conducted  their  studies 

*1 

and  reported  the  findings.  Much  of  the  research  is  still  in  progress  and 
additional  state,  publications  of  findings  will  be  issued. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  deals  with  numbers 
of  people  en5>loyed,  numbers  needing  agricultural  coopetencies,  and  expected 
number  of  new  workers  to  be  hired  in  the  next  five  years.  The  second  sec- 
tion analyzes  the  ccnpetencies  needed  by  persons  in  the - different  occupa- 
tional classifications.  The  third  section  takes  a look  at  worker  charac- 
teristics such  as  age,  education,  background,  and  saleuTr,  The  fourth 
section  is  a brief  summary  of  the  results  of  each  state  survey. 

Generalizations  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  findings  ares 

1*  Almost  half  the  people  employed  in  off-farm  agriciiltural  businesses 
need  education  or  training  in  agriculture. 


1 Summary  of  Research  Fixidings  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occiq>atlons 
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2,  EfflployerB  expect  about  a twenty  per  cent  Increase  in  the  next  five 
years  In  the  number  of  omployoea  noedins  agricultural  conqpetonoies* 

3»  The  greatest  need  in  numbers  for  agriculturally-trained  eaQ)lQyeeB 
vdll  be  in  agricultural  supplies  sales  and  services,  agricultural 
machinery  sales  and  services,  ornamental  horticulture  eerrLces, 
and  marketing  and  distribution  of  livestock  and  crop  food  products* 

4.  Agricultural  conipetencies  needed  are  determined  mainly  by  the  pro- 
ducts handled  by  a business. 

3*  The  need  for  industrial  ccnipetencies  is  low  in  meet  agricxiltural 
businesses* 

6*  Many  of  the  agricultural  subjects  taught  to  students  preparing  for 
production  farming  vlll  be  needed  also  by  students  who  enter  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations.  ■> 

7*  There  are  many  Instances  in  which  vocational  agriculture  may  sup- 
port, or  in  xium  be  supported  by,  other  vocational  subjects. 

8*  Salesmanship,  human  relations,  and  business  management  are  coogie- 
tencies  needed  by  all  eng>loyees,  but  in  varying  degrees. 

9*  Beginning  salaries  and  wages  for  service  workers  are  relatively 
low.  Effective  training  programs  should  make  it  possible  for 
new  employees  to  earn  higher  incomes. 

10*  Continuing  in  a vocational-technical  education  program  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade  is  appropriate  for  many  persona  since  most  en^loyers 
consider  twenty  years  of  age  to  be  a minimum  entry  level* 

11*  Trainees  with  fans  background  or  farm  experience  have  a definite 

advantage  when  seeking  esgiloyinent  in  off-farm  agricultural  businesses* 
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12,  Occupational  titles  needing  the  greatest  number  of  new  enqjloyees, 
not  including  professional  workers,  in  the  next  five  years  ore: 


Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanics  Greenhouse  Grower 

Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanic's  Helper  Greenhouse  Worker 

Agricultural  Machinery  Set-up  Man  Nursery  Worker 

Agricultural  Machinery  Salesman  Greenskeeper 

Agricultural  Machinery  Partsroan  Groundskeeper 


Agricultural  Supplies  Salesman 
Agricultural  Supplies  Serviceman 
Agricultural  Supplies  Deliveryman 


Food  Products  Processman 
Food  Products  Salesman 
Food  Products  Dept.  Manager 


Research  in  this  area  is  just  beginning  to  provide  direction  to  curricu- 


lum planning.  Much  more  is  necessary  if  needs  of  students  amd  industry  are 


to  be  met. 


Programs  are  Under  Way 

Programs  to  prepare  certain  kinds  of  workers  for  off-farm  occupations 
involving  agriculture  have  developed  in  every  region  of  the  country  and  in 
almost  every  state.  Five  of  these  programs  are  described  in  the  appendix. 
One  of  them  has  been  in  operation  for  38  years,  another  for  21  years.  Many 
other  programs  could  have  been  cited.  Those  reported  here  have  beer 
visited  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Center.^ 


2 

The  schools  Included  are  the  Modesto  Junior  College  at  Modesto,  Cedifomia; 
Forsyth  Technical  Institute  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  Reid land  ^gh  School , 
Paducah,  Kentucky;  Alexandria  Area  Technical  School  at  Alexandria,  Minnesota 
and  Rockland  County  Center  of  Technology  and  Education  at  West  Nyack,  New 
York. 
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Proceed  vith  Caution  - But  Proceed 

Although  vre  have  delayed  too  long  in  providing  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  agriculture  for  off-farm  occupations,  we  must  not  rush  care- 
lessly into  this  field. 3 Many  problems  arise  in  providing  it  vrtiich  have  not 
been  encountered  in  providing  education  for  fartaing.  Pew  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  are  prepared  to  undertake  it  without  special  training, 
Iftiplanned  and  careless  efforts  at  this  stage  could  result  in  more  failures 
than  successes  or  even  the  abandonment  of  efforts  to  provide  this  needed 
type  of  education.  This  is  eui  area  in  which  an  unusual  amount  of  state 
participation,  state  leadership,  and  even  state  control  should  be  exerted. 

A state  should  determine  the  number  and  locations  of  pilot  programs  to  be 
financed.  It  has  an  obligation  to  assist  pilot  schools  in  providing  special 
financing,  supervision,  and  curriculum  development;  assisting  in  recruiting 
and  training  teachers;  and  by  coc^erating  in  evaluation  and  replanning. 

State-level  functions  may  be  shared  in  various  ways  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  universities,  but  a clear  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  of  each  participating  state  agency  is  required. 

Developing  Programs  in  Cooperation  with  Employers 
and  Their  Organizations 

Ejqperience,  in  providing  education  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations, 
indicates  the  necessity  for  working  closely  with  both  prospective  individual 
employers  of  trainees  and  with  organizations  of  employers.  Many  area,  state, 

^See  the  publication  in  this  series  entitled  Policy  and  Administrative 
Decisions  in  Introducing  Vocational  and  TechH^eal ngSucaiion  in  Agrfculture 
for  Off-Farm  Occupations,  for  more  detailed  suggestions  of  practices  and 
precautions  to  be  observed. 


and  national  trade  aseociations  have  indicated  that  they  need  trained 
VorherBa  In  many  instances,  they  have  helped  both  to  initiate  and  guide 
jjrograms  and  to  recruit  and  finance  students.  En^jloyer  organizations  have 
assisted  in  surveying  community  and  area  training  needs,  in  providing 
locations  for  occupational  experience,  and  in  evaluating  on-going  programs. 

The  best  possible  approach  to  employers  by  the  institution  may  be  to 
provide  short  courses  useful  to  the  en^doyees  vhich  will  increase  employers  • 
confidence  in  the  value  of  one-  or  two  year  programs  for  prospective 
employees.  The  cooperation  of  employers  is  required  in  providing  work 
experience  for  students.  This  experience  frequently  leads  to  permanent 
employment  with  the  same  employers. 

Working  With  Organized  Labor  and  the  Employment  Security  Agency 

Many  persons  conducting  responsible  for  conducting  these  programs  will 
be  having  their  first  contacts  with  organized  labor.  Where  organized  labor 
is  represented,  cooperation  with  this  group  is  imperative.  It  will  be  ncccr- 
sary  to  know  the  requirements  for  admission  to  applicable  unions.  Arrange- 
ments can  sometimes  be  made  Vhereby  school  training  can  be  substituted  in 
part  for  apprenticeship.  There  is  only  disappointment  awaiting  those  per- 
sons who  are  trained  for  a unionized  occupation  but  cannot  gain  admission 
into  a union. 

The  employment  service  agency  can  be  used  r;veloping  these  new 
programs.  Persons  in  agricultural  education  need  to  establish  closer 
contacts  with  this  agency  in  providing  education  for  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations.  This  agency  will  be  found  highly  cooperative  and  able 
to  aid  programs  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  may  be  used  to  help  in 
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recruiting,  testing,  and  counseling  prospective  students;  to  aid  in 
training  programs;  to  secure  part-time  occupational  experience  for  students 
in  training;  and  to  assist  in  placement  when  training  is  conqpleted.  The 
I goodwill  and  support  of  this  agency  is  invaluable.  Cooperation  with  this 
agency  is  mandatory  for  states  receiving  federal  funds  for  vocational 
education. 

Working  with  Other  Governmental  Agencies 

Enployment  in  off-farm  occupations  is  governed  by  con^jlex  legal  require- 
ments with  which  those  conducting  training  programs  must  become  familiar. 
r--.,:ral  of  the  occiqjations  require  licensing  of  praoticioners  by  a state. 
Ti’aining  must  be  conducted  so  that  graduates  can  qualify  for  licensing. 

The  employment  of  younger  workers  is  regulated  by  law  and  these  regulations 
must  be  observed.  This  is  important  >*en  providing  peurt-time  occ\q)ational 
experience.  iMle  students  are  in  training. 

Laws  and  rulings  to  be  observed  vary  from  state  to  state.  They  are 
so  ccnq>lex  and  varied  that  no  attenqpt  will  be  made  to  summarize  them.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  publication  in  this  series  entitled,  piann-inp  apH 
Conducting  Cooperative  Occupational  Experience  in  Off-Farm  Agriculture . 
which  deals  in  some  detail  with  laws  and  rulings  affecting  this  type  of 
education. 

Government  (federal,  state,  and  local)  is  one  of  the  large  employers 
of  workers  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Ccaitacts  witii  its  many 
divisions  will  yie]d  important  information  about  jobs  available  and  train- 
ing needed  and,  in  addition,  may  lead  to  the  placement  of  many  graduates. 

Some  studies  reported  in  the  publication  cited  earlier  have  overlooked  this 
outlet  for  graduates. 
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Involving  the  Various  Vocational  Education  Services 

The  contrihutlon  made  hy  agricultural  educators  In  providing  training 
for  off-farm  occupations  requiring  seme  knowledge  of  agriculture  may  vary 
from  1 to  100  percent  of  the  total  training  program.  Distributive,  Indus- 
trial, business,  and  technical  educators  are  providing  some  training  for 
some  of  these  occiq>atlons.  The  emphasis  in  this  publication  is  upon 
sharing  the  training  for  these  occupations  with  each  service  contributing 
as  it  is  able*  Agricultural  educators  will  be  seriously  handicapped  If 
they  undertake  to  provide  programs  without  engaging  the  assistance  of 
their  colleagues  in  other  vocational  education  services* 

InvolvlHg  "General  Educators" 

Essential  contributions  to  these  programs  are  made  by  persons  not  coc- 
sldered  to  be  vocational  educators*  Enployers  in  most  off -f am  agricul- 
tural occiqpatlQns  included  In  the  studies  reported  have  often  ranked 
personality,  ability  to  work  with  people,  and  communication  skills  among 
the  chief  requirements  of  the  jobs  they  have  to  offer.  Those  vAio  teach 
English,  speech,  mathematics,  science  and  other  related  subjects  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  comprehensive  staff  required  for  successful  training 
programs. 


Providing  Adequate  Funds  and  Facilities 

Education  for  off-fam  agricultural  occupations  Is  not  cheap  education* 
The  costs  per  student  in  typical  programs  in  one  state  range  from  $600  to 
$1,200  per  year,  althoucli  most  of  these  programs  have  operated  with  inade- 
quate funds* 
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The  costs  are  high  because  classes  are  typically  snail;  eqiilpoient  Is 
eiqpenslve;  teachers  oust  be  irall  palA  since  they  aust  be  ooiqpetent  to  hold 
responsible  positions  in  the  industries  or  businesses  for  Which  they  are 
training  students;  and  other  eo^ndltures  (for  operating  costs ) library^ 
and  visual  aids)  are  greater  than  those  in  nany  traditional  programs  of 
vocational  education*  If  prograas  for  full-time  students  are  undertaheni 
the  costs  per  year  will  approodmate  those  in  providing  good  collegiate 
education  and  vill  be  higher  than  the  costs  in  the  first  two  years  of  a 
four-year  college* 

A larger  portion  of  the  funds  used  in  the  future  will  have  to  be  state 
and  national  funds*  Host  local  school  districts,  accustomed  to  the  costs 
of  the  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  they  now  have,  will  be  unable  or 
iimriinng  to  assums  the  substantieGJy  greater  costs  the  new  programs  would 
involve. 

The  temptations  to  use  substandard,  craaped  housing  and  discarded 
eguipnent,  to  reduce  teaching  time  below  that  required  to  obtain  competence, 
and  to  omit  e^qpenditures  for  adegu&te  teaching  aids  will  be  strong  in 
lAiinoMTig  these  programs*  Some  programs  may  succeed  although  facilities 
are  limited,  but  the  risks  involved  are  great,  A snail  investment  m^ 
result  in  waste  of  the  funds  expended.  It  is  possible  to  influence  public 
perception  of  the  importance  of  a program  by  the  type  and  condition  of 
the  building  and  other  facilities  provided* 

Student  housing  may  be  necessary  since  enough  students  to  begin  a 
program  may  coam  from  a wide  ana*  In  some  cases  use  is  being  made  of 
dondtories  and  federal  funds  may  be  bad  to  assist  in  building  them* 
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Securing  Program  Directors  and  Teachers 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  most  of  the  peqple  vho  vill  direct  programs 
preparing  for  off-faim  agricultural  occiqations  vill  be  recruited  from 
agricultural  business  and  industry  or  will  have  had  e^qperience  in  these 
fields.  Most  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  undertaking  to  fill  the 
role  will  need  to  possess  experience  supplementing  the  farming  experience 
they  have  had  and  special  training , preferably  extensive.  Some  of  the 
many  agriculture  teachers  pursuing  master's  degrees  might  well  major  in 
fields  which  will  provide  this  training.  In  multiple-teacher  departments, 
it  may  be  possible  to  release  one  teacher  at  a time  for  advanced  training 
and/or  business  and  industrial  experience.  Resource  personnel  frcm  agri- 
cultural businesses  may  be  used  advantageously. 

New  types  of  training  programs  will  have  to  be  developed  for  these 
teachers  and  they  will  vary  with  the  specialties  to  be  tau^t.  Extension 
classes  pertaining  to  sene  of  their  common  needs  can  be  provided,  but 
speclsdized  programs  for  particular  groups  of  teachers  are  needed.  These 
can  be  offered  during  the  summers.  Often  there  will  not  be  enou^  teachers 
of  any  one  specialty  to  warrant  a summer  training  program  in  each  state; 
regional  cooperation  will  be  required.  Some  universities  should  develop 
extensive  programs  at  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  to  prepare 
particular  kinds  of  teachers.  The  nature  of  those  programs  will  vary 
greatly;  there  should  be  no  attenpt  to  train  all  kinds  of  those  teachers 
throu^  one  curriculum. 

Since  qiuallflcatlons  are  high  and  those  having  them  are  few,  the 
salaries  paid  must  be  high.  If  qualified  teachers  cannot  be  secured,  a 
program  should  not  be  atteiqpted. 
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Fart-tine  teachers  from  biislsess  and  industry  nay  often  be  used  to 
assist  full-tins  tsaohsrs. 

Recruiting,  Screening,  and  Counseling  Students 

Securing  enougii  students  so  that  training  costs  per  person  viU  be 
reasonable  and  selecting  students  likely  to  succeed  in  a training  program 
end  on  the  Job  are  problens  seldom  frxsed  seriously  in  pronriding  the  older 
types  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

However,  recruitment  in  these  newer  programs  nay  be  difficult  because 
a program  is  new.  It  becomes  easier  as  individuals  are  trained  and  placed 
satisfactorily.  Recruitment  is  aided  if: 

1.  The  program  is  supported  by  a related  trade  or  business 
association. 

2.  There  is  adequate  vocational  counseling. 

3.  An  area  school  has  a representative  who  works  with  the  local 
schools  of  the  area. 

4.  Part-time  employment  in  the  industry  is  provided  so  that  a student 
has  "a  foot  in  the  door"  and  some  earnings  to  assist  in  meeting 
his  expenses. 

The  school  has  a program  of  financial  aid  for  needy  students. 

There  are  new  opportunities  to  provide  this  aid  with  funds  avail- 
able under  the  I963  Vocational  Education  Act  or  the  National 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Etqployers*  associations  frequently 
provide  scholarships. 

Many  who  show  Interest  in  training  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
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will  be  considerably  older  than  the  hi^  school  students  to  idicm  agriculture 
teachers  are  aeeuatowed.  Scbw  win  have  had.  ootisiderable  experience  since 
leaving  school,  much  of  it  unsuccessful.  The  average  age  of  an  entering 
group  of  full-time  students  in  a post-hig^  school  program  is  likely  to  be 
25  or  30  or  more.  Their  school  records  shed  light  on  their  capabilities, 
but  they  may  not  be  conclusive.  Tests  of  various  kinds,  employment  records, 
and  Intensive  personal  interviews  are  needed  in  choosing  those  \dio  will  be 
trained.  Hi^  school  students  admitted  to  11th  and  12th  grade  programs  in 
agricultural  machinery,  agricultural  business,  and  other  fields  should  be 
those  who  are  seriously  preparing  for  work  in  these  fields  on  graduation  or 
for  further  study  in  them  in  area  schools  or  colleges  of  agriculture.  Even 
though  careful  selection  is  practiced,  some  tryouts  in  two  or  three  programs 
may  be  necesssiry  before  one  is  found  in  >ftilch  a student  can  'succeed.  Those 
■without  apti'tude  in  a specific  program  should  be  guided  into  other  programs 
where  'they  can  succeed. 

Developing  Outlets  for  Graduates 

One  of  the  serious  handicaps  in  providing  education  for  sane  off-fam 
agricultural  occvqpations  is  the  low  ra'te  of  entry  pay  in  sane  of  these 
occupations  in  sane  localities.  Another  is  the  limited  opportunity  in 
many  si"tuations  to  advance  in  earnings.  However,  it  should  he  recognized 
that  employers  themselves  say  this  will  Improve  with  the  availability  of 
trained  personnel. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  'that  the  first  obli^tion  of  a 
school  offering  these  programs  is  to  the  indl'vidual  trained,  who  should  be 
prepared  for  tiaa  best  opportunity  available  'to  him.  Sane  will  prefer  to 
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remain  in  the  areas  \rtiere  they  are  trained  in  spite  of  financial  induce- 
ments to  move  f tut  no  one  should  be  trained  in  ignorance  of  opportunities 
elsewhere.  A training  center  should  establish  relationships  with  en^loyers 
offering  the  best  opportunities,  wherever  they  are.  The  state  eniployment 
service  will  be  of  assistance  in  locating  employment  opportunities. 

It  is  likely  that  a hi^  percentage  of  the  costs  of  a training  pro- 
gram will  be  paid  by  the  nation  and  a state.  A school  Is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  keep  its  graduates  in  its  own  area  or  to  prepare  students  for  local 
eiT5)loyers  vdio  pay  less  than  a standard  wage. 

There  are  so  few  schools  in  the  country  preparing  students  well  for 
these  occupations  that  it  can  be  expected  that  paths  will  be  beaten  to  the 
doors  of  these  schools  that  prepare  them  well.  Extensive  migration  has 
become  normal  even  in  those  occupations  for  which  relatively  uniform  pro- 
visions for  education  and  training  are  provided  across  the  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  graduates  will  always  want  to  work  for 
local  businesses  and  Industries  however  great  their  need  fc  r enployees  or 
however  good  their  pay  scales.  The  major  way  in  iMch  many  local  or  area 
estblishments  are  likely  to  profit  from  Idie  training  provided  in  their 
nearby  s(diools  is  by  upgrading  educational  qualifications  of  those  already 
employed. 

Enrollment  of  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Students  to  be  Anticipated 
Preqtuently  vocational-technical  programs  have  been  established  with 
the  eacpectation  that  they  will  enroll  only,  or  mainly,  full-time,  day 
students.  When  enrollments  are  also  open  to  adults  attending  part-time 
and  a varied  program  for  these  adults  suited  to  their  needs  and  convenience 
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is  provided,  the  total  enrollment  of  adults  attending  on  a part-time  basis 
may  be  two  or  three  times  or  more  the  enrollment  of  full- time  students. 

In  the  area  schools  of  North  Carolina  in  the  winter  of  1963,  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  was  made  up  of  adults  attending  part-time. 

The  number  of  adults  engaged  in  an  occupation  is  always  several  times  the 
number  of  persons  preparing  for  an  occupation.  Often  the  best  way-  to 
initiate  a training  program  is  to  convince  adult  practlcioners  -that  a school 
has  something  to  offer  them. 

Removing  Deficiencies  jn  Basic  Education 

Many  of  the  prospective  students  will  be  lacking  in  basic  education 
but  may  have  aptitudes  and  Interests  conducive  -to  success  in  these  programs. 
There  is  accumulating  evidence  that  many  students  wlU  quickly  remove  the 
most  serious  deficiencies  in  their  basic  education  if  strongly  motivated  to 
pursue  a -vocational  objectl-ve.  Age  alone  should  not  be  considered  a deter- 
rent to  providing  education  that  should  have  been  secured  in  the  elementaiy 
schools. 

Extending  the  General  Education  of  VocatlOTial  Students 

Every  opportunity  should  be  used  to  extend  -the  general  educa-tlon  of 
students  enrolled  in  vocational-technical  programs  in  areas  such  as  the 
social  sciences,  political  science,  health  sciences,  literature,  music, 
and  art.  A program  preparing  for  a particular  agricultural  occupation 
requiring  one  year  of  specialized  education  may  well  be  incorporated  in  a 
two-ysar  program  in  a junior  or  connunlty  college  providing  eqpal  amounts 
of  -vocational  and  general  education. 
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Planning  Programs  to  to  Offered 

I 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
university,  has  available  comprehensive  course  outlines  for  agrlcultoral 
mechanics,  agricultural  business,  agricultural  chemical  technology,  and 
ornamental  horticulture*  Its  library  includes  copies  of  many  courses  of 
study  designed  to  prepare  for  these  and  other  off-farm  occupations.  The 
united  States  Office  of  Education  has  other  course  suggestions  available. 
Several  states  have  prepared  suggested  courses* 

Even  with  these  aids,  those  planning  programs  in  local  and  area  schools 
must  make  many  adaptations  and  fill  many  gaps.  Staff  time  is  reqiulred  vhlch 
can  to  devoted  to  course  and  program  planning*  Several  teachers  nay  be 
involved  in  planning  any  one  program.  Teachers  of  agriculture  must  avoid 
atteiqpting  to  plan  them  alone. 

Arranging  for  Related  Work  Experience 
Schools  cannot  usually  provide  the  practical  ei^rlence  required  in 
preparing  a student  for  an  off-farm  occupation.  But,  it  cannot  to  neglected 
if  trainees  are  to  become  employable.  The  amount  of  practical  experience 
that  can  be  provided  at  a school  varies  with  the  facilities  available,  but 
adequate  experience  can  seldom  to  provided  at  a school. 

Qn-the-Joh  eiqieriences  must  to  planned  as  oaefuUy  as  those  in  school. 
Training  stations  must  to  arranged  Enq)lQyer8  and  those  responsible  for  the 
direct  supervision  of  trainees  must  understand  the  nature  and  value  of  both 
the  contribution  that  on-tbe-Job  training  and  the  'stqiplemeiitary  contribution 
of  the  school  Is  to  make*  Written  agreements  among  students,  their  parents. 


the  school,  eiqplo^rs  wist  he  made*  Tine  wist  he  provided  for  adegiiate 
supervision  l>\  sohool  of  snployed  treiaeest 

Arrangement  s for  vork  experience  for  students  in  agricultural  occipa- 
tions  souetliner  cannot  be  fitted  into  patterns  that  have  hecoote  standard 
in  distributive  a;id  industrial  education,  patterns  which  provide  for  a 
student  to  spend  a part  of  each  sdiool  day  at  a training  station.  Work 
experience  in  an  area  school  wist  he  arranged  differently  fron  that  in  a 
local  school;  it  nay  not  he  feasible  to  use  dadLly  training  stations  scattered 
over  a ^0-nlle  radius. 

Special  arrangements  for  work  experience  have  been  developed  idilch  are 
adapted  to  training  for  off-fam  agricultural  occupations,  Sooetiiaes  it  is 
scheduled  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacations  in  the  s^ool  year  and  during 
the  suwoer,  Sooe  schools  have  students  spend  one  or  two  quarters  in  sChool 
followed  by  one  or  two  quarters  on  the  job. 

The  amount  and  nature  of  on-the-job  training  will  depend  upon  a student's 
previous  practical  experience,  the  kind  of  work  for  vftdch  he  is  preparing, 
and  the  facilities  a school  has  for  providing  practical  experience.  There 
is  a miniwm  amount  of  on-the-job  experience  which  each  student  requires 
regardless  of  these  factors.  The  amount  required  will  vary  greatly  with 
individuals;  work  ei^rience  provides  one  of  the  best  opportunities  to  indi- 
vidualize instruction. 

It  is  recogtilzed  that  many  difficulties  exist  in  providing  work 
experience.  The  nuoiber  of  enployers  willing  and  able  to  provide  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  school  is  often  smll.  Good  trn  often  become 
pezmanent  enqiloyees  of  the  firms  that  have  given  them  training  and  training 
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stations  dry  up.  Some  believe  that  short  esqploratory  experiences  in 
several  buoiu*' or  industries  are  pareferabli  to  a prelMiod  experieaoa 

in  one  establishment. 

Stimulating  Further  Education 

No  program  mentioned  in  this  publication  is  intended  to  be  a texminal 
program.  Any  one  of  the  programs  suggested  might  have  students  in  it  vho 
vill  enroll  in  more  extended  programs  in  conminity  colleges,  transfer  to 
senior  colleges,  or  continue  their  education  throu/ii^t  life  in  less  formal 
wys. 


Systematic  Evaluation  Required 

Only  limited  eiqperlence  has  been  obtained  from  the  programs  suggested 
in  this  publication.  jtPreseht  programs  are  far  from  perfect.  Programs  can 
only  be  improved  6U3  they  are  rigorously  and  regularly  evaluated.  Evaluation 
cannot  be  left  entirely  to  those  responsible  for  conducting  the  programs  but 
continuous  evaluation  on  their  part  is  required.  Outside  evaluators  are 
needed  including  representatives  of  employers  and  labor,  vocational  and 
general  educators,  and  representatives  of  the  public.  Data,  rather  than 
opinions,  should  provide  the  principal  bases  for  evaluation. 

Use  of  Advisory  CcmmltteeE 

Almost  everyone  tAo  has  been  involved  in  training  for  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occupations  testifies  to  the  necessity  of  using  advisory  coBmlttees. 
Many  of  these  coBinittees  have  been  misused.  An  advisory  conmittee  is  not  a 
substitute  for  a board  of  education;  a board  should  delegmte  none  of  its 
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policy-making  functions  to  such  a ccsmnittee.  Neither  is  it  a currlculim- 
maklng  body;  no  proftsstonal  aduoators  should  ailoir  a ooonittM  to  take  ovax 
his  professional  responsibilities.  Such  a coomittee  is  properly  a lay  cent- 
mittee  that  consults  vith  aiid  recoomends  to  a governing  board  regarding 
policy  and  vorks  with  the  professional  staff  of  a school  in  vays  in  uhich 
the  staff  is  willing  to  work  with  it.  A board  or  a professional  staff 
should  never  be  obligated  to  do  vdiat  an  advisory  counittee  Kcomnends. 

In  many  situations  a cennittee  advisory  to  the  board  of  education 
regarding  an  entire  school  system  is  needed.  Where  such  a cenaittee  is 
lacking  y there  should  at  least  be  a committee  on  occupational  education 
which  is  concerned  with  the  balanced  development  of  all  phases  of  such 
education.  In  additioni  there  nay  well  be  special  connittees  for  clusters 
of  occ^patians.  Even  the  craft  consnittee  for  one  training  program  annuls 
be  representative  of  the  public  as  well  as  eop>loyer8  and  eiqiloyees. 

Advisory  coomlttees  can  be  helpful  in  many  ways.  They  can: 

1.  Indicate  the  kinds  of  tredniug  needed 

2.  Enlist  support  in  a community  or  area 

3.  Assist  in  recruiting  stxidents  and  locating  opportunities  for 
graduates 

4.  React  to  curriculum  proposals 

5.  Reflect  public  reactions  to  programs  offered 

Not  all  advisory  committee  menibers  must  come  from  a school's  attendance 
area.  Employers  in  other  areas  or  other  states  may  well  be  inhere 

definite  migratiGn  patterns  are  established  or  can  be  established. 
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Developing  Policy  for  Education  lu  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occigatlona 

Ideall;,,  ..  - x.ii  or  area  school  r a college  would  have  and  would 
operate  under  a general  policy  which  would  encourage  the  development  of 
education  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  and  provide  guidelines  for 
its  development.^  Unfortunately,  most  educational  institutions  t not  have 
adequate  policies  covering  this  field.  Basic  policy  has  to  he  revised  or 
new  policies  have  to  he  developed.  To  proceed  without  adequate  official 
policy  that  is  understood  hy  all  who  are  affected  hy  it  may  he  fatal  to 
a new  and  premising  program. 

^ Planning  Programs  and  Procedures 

Once  there  is  governing  policy,  programs  and  procedures  can  he  planned 
which  conform  to  it.  Other  publications  in  this  series  spell  out  suggested 
programs  and  procedui'es.-  Many  persons  may  he  involved  in  developing  both 
programs  and  procedures.  Teachers  of  agriculture,  other  vocational  subjects, 
and  general  "academic"  subjects  may  he  involved  with  curriculum  directors 
or  principels  in  shaping  programs.  Administrators  will  have  to  approve  ^ 
procedures  in  recruiting,  selecting,  and  scheduling  students,  governing 
student  behavior,  providing  tr^uisportation,  making  purchases,  and  many 
other  matters  of  school  routine.  The  procedures  agreed  upon  should  he 
known  to  aU  affected  and  should  he  observed  scrupulously. 

5See  more  detailed  discussion  of  policy  and  policy-making  in  the  publication 
in  this  series  entitled.  Policy  and  Administrative  Decisions  in  Introdwtory 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture  ^or  Off-Farm  OcCTSpatiom. 
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Anticipated  Benefits  from  Good  Programs 

Benefits  of  good  programs  are  many  and  Important}  even  though  the 
hurdles  In  establishing  vocational-technical  programs  in  agriculture  for 
off-farm  occiqiations  are  many  and  the  costs  are  hl£^. 

Schools  vith  such  programs  would  be  providing  servlees  to  a clientele 
now  largely  unserved  by  specialized  vocational-technical  education.  Included 
would  be  many  with  special  aptitudes  for  these  occupations.  EtaHoyerS}  now 
often  search  almost  ^frantically  for  competent  workers*  would  have  a supply 
of  them  available. 

The  entire  agricultural  industry  would  be  strengthened  by  providing 
more  competent  workers  to  serve  the  farmers'  varied  needs  and  by  attracting 
Into  agriculture  persons  of  ability  vdio  might  otherwise  be  lost  to  it. 

Training  costs  to  businesses  and  Industries  en^loylng  workers  In  these 
fields  would  be  reduced  as  the  public  institutions  made  their  contributions. 

High  school  programs  in  agriculture  could  be  reorganized  to  provide 
programs  appealing  to  those  students  with  specialized  Interests  in  various 
agricultural  businesses  and  industries  who  are  not  adapted  to  or  interested 
in  preparation  for  farming. 

The  cooperation  of  various  vocational  education  services  in  prepairing 
these  workers  mif^t  well  lead  to  other  forms  of  needed  cooperatlcn  between 
services. 

If  the  plans  proposed  are  followed*  a whole  school  system  becomes 
involved  in  preparing  for  these  occupations  with  due  credit  given  to  the 
contributions  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  hl^  schools  as  well  as 
to  the  azma  schools  and  colleges  whldh  put  on  "tbs  finishing  touches." 
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What  Can  YOU  Do  to  Promote  These  ProgramsT 

If  you  are  a prospective  enployer  of  vorkers  trained  in  these  programs, 
or  otherwise  interested  as  a laeniber  of  the  lay  puhUC)  you  can: 

1*  Ask  boards  of  education,  administrators,  and  teachers  to  ixnresti- 
gate  them. 

2.  Visit  programs  now  in  operation  and  infom  others  about  them* 

3*  Influence  your  friends  and  associates. 

4*  Encourage  trade  associations  to  sigppairt  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  programs. 

Serve  on  an  advisoz7  connittee  if  requested. 

6.  Assist  in  providing  work  e^qmrlence  for  students  in  training. 

7.  Indicate  the  euployment  opportisdtles  you  have  and  offer  to  hire 
trained  graduates. 

If  you  are  a member  of  a local,  area,  or  state  board  of  education,  or 
an  administrator  in  one  of  these  schools,  you  can: 

1.  Become  feidllar  with  established  programs. 

2.  Authorize  studies  of  the  need  for  these  programs. 

3*  See  that  adequate  policies  az:d  the  required  finances  are  provided. 

4.  Authorize  carefully  planned  pilot  programs. 

Provide  for  the  use  of  all  needed  resources  to  insure  that  these 
programs  succeed. 

6.  Bequest  assistance  of  state  departments  of  education,  community 
coUeges,  four-year  colleges,  and  universities. 

7.  Insist  on  careful,  systematic  evaluation  of  the  results  of  these 
programs* 
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If  you  are  a neniber  of  a teacher-education  department  in  a university 
or  a mBDber  of  a state  supervisory  staff,  you  cant 

!•  Work  toward  establishing  preservice  programs  for  preparing  qjuali- 
fied  teachers  in  these  areas. 

2.  Help  establish  in-service  programs  of  teacher  "up-grading"  and 
preparation  in  these  areas. 

3.  Assist  in  the  developnent  of  means  of  systematically  ervaluating 
these  programs. 
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Cociprehenslve  Rrograa  at  Modesto,  California 

Agricultural  education  at  Modesto  Junior  College  exeoplifies  the 
complete  program  of  a truly  "ccmaunity"  college.  Extended  day  adult 
level  programs,  programs  for  the  post-high  school  "drop-out",  programs 
for  the  "hard-core  unen^loyed",  programs  for  the  preparation  of  tech- 
nicians, and  programs  for  transfer  to  four-year  institutions  are  in 
operation  or  are  being  developed.  Agricultural  education  was  first 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  ccOlege  in  1950.  A lay  advisory 
committee  had  assisted  in  defining  the  need  of  the  area  and  the  direc- 
tion the  program  should  take  a year  before. 

The  area  served  by  the  college  is  diversified,  including  fertile 
flat  lands,  foothills,  and  mountains.  Major  enterprises  include  vege- 
table and  field  crc^s,  vineyards,  livestock,  dairying,  forestry,  and 
recreation.  P 

An  enrollment  of  538  in  agricultural  curricula  existed  i^  1965; 

A 

340  came  from  15  high  schools  within  the  district,  165  from  ar.-mbre 
high  schools  in  other  parts  of  California,  I5  came  fraa  other  states, 
and  18  came  fbom  foreign  countries.  These  students  are  served  by  I5 
full-time  instructors  and  by  some  part-time  instructors  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ernest  Tarone. 

Programs  offered  vary  according  to  the  need  for  which  they  were 
established.  Preparatory  programs  for  both  production  and  off-faim 
agriculture  are  in  operation.  Fifty-five  separate  course  offerings 
are  available  to  students.  I^ograms  are  aimed  at  both  management  and 
operation.  A short  course  being  planned  for  training  dairy  herd  milkera 
is  an  exanvle  of  the  latter.  Illustrative  of  the  interest  in  serving 
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the  total  needs  of  agriculture  is  the  training  program  in  operation  for 

i 

supervisors  of  farm  labor  vhlch  vas  designed  for  persons  such  as  owner- 
operators,  harvest  crew  pushers,  and  foremen  in  agricultural  businesses 
such  as  packing  houses  and  concrete  pipe  coo^mnles. 

Five  technical  programs  in  agriculture  are  offered,  namely,  (l) 
artificial  insemiaation,  (2)  quality  control,  (3)  fluid  power,  (4) 
laboratozy  techniques,  and  (^)  park  maintenance.  Three  other  cur- 
ricula are  being  developed  in  agricultural  supply  systems,  dairy 
industry,  and  resource  management. 

The  professional  staff  in  the  Agriculture  Department  actively  en- 
gage many  lay  people  and  outside  agencies  in  conducting  the  programs 
in  operation.  As  one  Instructor  said,  "Our  program  would  never  have 
ever  gotten  off  the  ground  if  we  had  not  involved  many  interested  lay, 
business,  and  Industry  people  in  planning  and  evaluating  our  programs." 
Exanqd.es  of  lay,  professional,  trade  association,  business,  and  indus- 
trial involvement  are  use  of  people  with  the  Department  of  Engdosnaent, 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Calif oomla  Council  of  Growers,  fertilizer  and  insecticide  distributors, 
nurseries,  and  the  tMversity  of  California. 

The  procedure,  followed  when  developing  new  technical  offerings  is 
indicative  of  the  planned  manner  in  which  new  programs  are  developed. 

1*  Six  to  ten  leaders  in  an  industry  meet  to  select  menibers  of  an 
advisory  comnlttee  frcm  all  strata  of  agriculture  concerned  with  the 
area  being  developed. 

2,  This  advisory  caanittee  holds  one  to  four  meetings.  Findings 


of  studies  of  program  needs  are  presented.  The  coanittee  verifies  or 
. denies  the  findings  and  reviews  curriculum  and  course  proposals. 
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3.  A curriculum  and  courses  are  developed  by  the  professicmal 
staff  utilizing  advisory  committee  assistance. 

4.  Coomitments  are  secured  Arcm  the  Industry  for  assistance  in 
recruitment)  instruction)  providing  equipment)  and  in  placement. 

Length  of  preparation  in  the  different  programs  varies  from  one 
or  two  special  courses)  to  that  of  a vocational  or  skilled  worker 
level  involving  the  equivalent  of  four  semesters)  to  that  of  a tech- 
nician level  involving  four  to  six  semesters  depending  on  student 
aptitude)  previous  training  and  education)  and  level  of  difficulty  of 
the  training.  Technician  programs  are  believed  to  belong  above  the 
high  school  level)  but  high  school  courses  in  vocational  agriculture 
are  useful  in  recruiting  and  screening  students  for  these  courses. 

The  related  industries  assist  in  structuring)  Implementing),  and  evalu* 
atlng  programs.  Courses  are  offered  to  upgrade  employees  as  well  as 
to  i>repare  new  employees  at  all  levels  of  occipatlonal  difficulty. 

When  selecting  professional  staff  members  for  the  department) 
teachers  are  sought  yiho  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  They  are  outstanding  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

2.  They  have  developed  respect  and  statue  in  related  Industries 
because  of  their  work. 

3.  They  possess  demonstrated  abilities. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  program  is  the  compre- 
hensive systematic  evaluation  of  the  preceding  year's  work  conducted 
by  the  total  instructional  staff  each  summer.  Another  sound  feature 
of  the  program  is  the  attempt  to  coordinate  the  total  offerings  in 
agrioultxiral  educatioD  by  the  Modasto  city  schools ) other  schools 
within  the  Junior  college  district,  and  the  Modesto  Junior  College. 
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Two-vay,  effective  channels  of  ccnaunlcatlons  exist  between  the 
Agriculture  Dopartnent  of  the  oollege  and  other  schools  offering  voo»> 
tional  agriculture  vlthin  the  district. 

All  full-time  students  take  some  prescribed  and  sone  elective 
courses  in  departments  other  than  agriculture  ineind^ng  English,  busi- 
ness, science,  and  social  science.  Remedial  courses  in  English  and 
mathematics  are  available  if  needed. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  agriculture 
transfer  to  senior  colleges.  Most  of  the  others  enter  the  agricultural 
industry  within  the  service  area  of  the  college  after  one  to  six  semes- 
ters of  work. 

Agricultural  Business 

There  are  three  types  of  area  scho<a.s  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conmunlty  College  System.  Industrial  education  centers  offer  trade 
programs.  Technical  institutes  offer  trade  and  technical  programs. 
Connunll^  colleges  provide  college-parallel  programs  in  addition  to 
trade  and  technical  programs.  All  three  types  have  programs  in  adhlt 
education,  both  general  and  vocational. 

Agricultural  Business  ^ Wiixston-Salem.  North  Carol  ina 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute  is  one  of  30  area  schools  In  the 
North  Carolina  "Coomunlty  College  System."  It  was  established  in  i960. 
The  total  enrolljnent  in  the  institute  in  the  winter  quarter,  1963,  was 
2,669;  267  were  full-time  students,  376  were  pert-tlaie,  and  2,026  were 
extension  students. 


The  first  member  of  the  staff  in  agriculture  was  employed  in  1962. 
His  first  year  was  devoted  to  surveying  needs,  course  plannliig,  arranging 
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for  equipoent  and  teaching  aids,  contacting  prospective  aqd.0^8  and 
their  organizations,  visiting  feeder  schools,  recruiting  students,  and 
conducting  a fev  short  courses  in  agriculture. 

Two  two>year  programs  in  agriculture  are  now  offered:  Agricultural 
Business  and  Poultry  and  Livestock  Services.  A third  program,  in 
Horticultixre,  will  be  added  in  1963-66.  In  addition,  the  Institute 
provides  a variety  of  agrici]lt\xral  short  courses. 

Ten  students  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  in 
Agricultural  Business.  An  enrollment  of  60  to  80  was  anticipated  for 

1965-66. 

During  1962-63  the  agricultural  technology  coordinator  surveyed 
128  agricultural  businesses  and  industries  in  his  area  of  17  counties 
to  determine  eBq>loryment  opportunities  and  the  educational  oppogrtunltles 
and  the  educational  needs  of  prospective  students.  The  survey  findings 
were  discussed  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  personnel  in  voca^ 
tiooal  agriculture,  extension  personnel,  and  various  civic  and 
educational  organizations. 

The  program  in  agriculture  at  Forsyth  Technical  Institute  was  one 
of  eight  in  the  area  schools  of  the  state  in  1964-65.  Eleven  of  these 
schools  will  have  agricultural  programs  in  I965-66.  The  initiative  in 
pi  Arming  and  developing  these  programs  has  been  at  the  state  level. 

State  funds  for  them  were  first  provided  in  1961.  They  cover  salaries, 
equipment,  library,  and  teaching  aids.  The  sites  and  most  of  the  costs 
of  the  buildings  have  been  provided  by  the  people  of  the  areas  served, 
but  federal  funds  are  being  used  increasingly  for  buildings. 

The  library  of  Forsyth  Technical  Institute  includes  4^047  vbliUBS, 
300  of  ta«  dealing  with  agriculture.  Squlinant  for  the  program  In 
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agrlciatural  buBiness,  provided  by  the  State,  cost  $2,327. 

Students  admitted  to  the  program  in  agricultural  buaineas  must  be 
l8  years  of  age  and  are  expected  to  score  85  to  100  on  the  varioua  sec- 
tions of  the  GATE  (General  Aptltiide  Test  Battery)  examination. 

The  two-year  program  in  agricultural  business  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  eiq>logment  in  marketing,  sales,  processing,  nanageatent,  and 
distribution.  Positions  to  idtlch  the  program  might  lead  include  fans 
stgiply  store  manager,  agricultural  products  salesman,  field  serviceman, 
feed  company  plant  manager,  and  farm  biuiness  manager. 

A student  has  two  majors,  one  in  business  and  one  in  agriculture.  . 
The  work  in  business  is  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  in  a business 
college. 

The  current  curriculum  In  agricultural  business  ignludes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

First  Quarter  - English,  Introduction  to  Business,  Office  Machines, 
Business  Mathematics,  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Econosiics. 

Second  (^xarter  - BLant  Science,  Report  Writing,  Accounting, 

General  Chemistry. 

Third  Quarter  - Interpreting  Accounting  Records,  Sales  Development, 
Agricultural  Marketing,  Science . 

Fourth  Quarter  - Business  Finance,  Budget  and  Record-Keying,  Farm 
Business  Management,  Horticulture  1. 

Fifth  Quarter  - Speech,  Applied  Psychology,  Horticulture  2,  Fazm 
Chemicals. 

Sixth  Quarter  - Taxes,  BrinclpleB  of  Sipervislon,  Livestock 


Diseases  and  Parasites,  Farm  Mechanization,  Soil  Science  and 
Fertilizers. 
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:jl  students  are  encouraged  to  get  related  work  experience  during 
th  ' auMaerti  and  a^prexidAtely  hi^f  Of  thM  ddi 

4 

The  agriculture  department  has  a classroom,  a laboratory,  and  a 
greenhouse.  Hans  call  for  space  xoore  than  double  that  iMch  is  now 
available.  A science  laboratory  available  to  aU  departments  is  used 
in  the  agricultural  business  program.  Furniture,  equipnent,  and  svgqpliea 
fbr  this  laboratory  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  first  students  in  agricultural  business  were  graduated  in 
May,  1965.  All  have  been  engjlcyed.  Their  minimum  weekly  wage  is  $80. 

All  are  employed  in  the  area  served  by  the  Bistitute.  Ehgaoyers  induda 
the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Congmoy,  Curtis  Packing  Company,  and  Morgan 
Poultry  CcBgmny. 

^ About  40  persons  were  graduated  in  agricultural  business  f^om 
. North  Carolina  area  schools  in  1965,  the  largest  groi®  from  any  agri- 
cultural curriculum  in  these  schools. 

Pour  major  factors  seem  to  have  made  for  success  in  the  agricultural 
business  program  at  Forsyth  Technical  Institute; 

1.  Hanning  and  organization  preceded  the  venture. 

2.  Strong  state-level  siggxjrt  was  given. 

3.  CcB(?etent  teachers  and  adequate  facilities  were  prov’lded. 

4.  The  program  had  the  benefit  of  a comprehensive  institution 
with  facilities  unlikely  to  be  available  in  a high  school  and 
with  related  courses  tau^t  by  a number  of  staff  members. 

The  Forsyth  e^gierience  shows  that,  even  under  favorable  circwH 
stances,  the  development  of  a high  quality  program  in  agricultural 
business  is  a slow  and  difficult  process,  it  suggests,  however,  that. 

^ good  outcomes  may  be  e^qpected  idien  the  groundwork  is  well  laid. 

ERIC 
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Agricultural  Merchandising  ^ Reidland  High  School.  IMucah.  Kentucky 
Stldland  High  School  ic  a part  of  tho  county  cyttcn  ifhloh  dou 
not  Include  Paducah.  Paducah  Itself  has  Its  own  school  system)  a 
Junior  college)  and  an  area  vocational  school. 

Heidland  is  In  an  area  of  declining  farm  population)  hut  several 
Important  agricultural  businesses  are  located  in  its  service  area. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  program  in  agricultural  merchandising 
in  January)  1963)  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  had  been  de- 
clining and  the  department  was  in  Jeopardy. 

Impetus  for  the  establishment  of  pilot  programs  in  agricultural 
merchandising  came  from  the  state  sttpervisor  of  agricultural  education. 
Two  teacher  educators  and  two  si5>ervlsors  drew  ip  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  pilot  programs.  Agricultural  businesses  across  the  state 
were  studied  to  determine  Job  opportunities)  abilities  needed  by  em* 
ployeeS)  and  training  provisions  then  available.  Pour  pilot  programs) 
including  that  at  Reidland)  were  set  up.  Materials  for  use  in  these 
programs  and  close  supervision  of  pilot  programs  were  provided  by  the 
Dqjartment  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  IMiversity  of  Kentucky. 

An  advisory  committee  was  set  up  at  Reidland  indntjUng  the  presl-^ 
dent  of  the  county  Farm  BureaU)  a rqa*esentative  from  Duployaent 
Security)  the  farm  director  of  a local  TV  station)  three  businessmen) 
a r^esentatlve  of  a rural  electric  concern)  and  two  fanners.  The 
committee  has  assisted  in  locating  training  stations  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  in  establishing  the  wages  paid  trainees. 

There  has  been  strong  support  of  the  program  by  the  st^erintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  county^  schools  and  by  the  Meh 
Q school  principal* 
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Only  senior  boys  wtre  adadLtted  in  the  first  year.  Their  I.Q.’s 
rangaa  frcm  8>i  to  u?.  KuO«r  mttrait  Test  •ocres,  the  ettltutes  of 
the  applicants,  and  their  willingness  to  work  were  considered  in 
selecting  trainees.  Those  admitted  were  reqtiired  to  have  adequate 

- r 

time  available  for  ccct^ational  e:xperience.  Barental  consent  was 
required  fcsr  participation.  Students  taking  the  course  had  completed 
three  years  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  teacher  has  had  three  years  of  agricid.tural  sales  experience. 
The  state  stq>ervlsor  doubts  that  anyone  without  sales  experience  and 
training  in  merchandising  could  conduct  this  type  of  program 
successfully. 

The  program  is  intended  to  prepare  for  sales  and  service  Jobs  in 
the  following  areas:  feeds ^ fertilizers,  farm  end  garden  se^,  misdel* 
laneous  farm  siqiplies  and  small  equipment,  agricultural  chemicals, 
grain,  and  petroleum  products. 

There  are  15  modules  in  the  one>year  course.  Some  deal  with  the 
merchandising  of  the  products  listed.  Others  cut  across  commodities: 
Orientation  to  the  Training  Program,  Career  Opportunltlea,  Relations 
Between  Persons,  Agricultural  Salesmanship,  Organization  and  Functions 
of  Retail  and  Wholesale  Agri-Merchandising  Establishments,  Business 
Procedures  in  Agri-Mterchandising,  Management  in  Merchandising,  and 
Providing  Agricultural  Services. 

There  is  a requirement  of  200  hours  of  work  experience  related  to 


the  course.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  xrovldlng  adequate  out- 
of  school  occtqpational  > e:Q>eriences . Employers  of  students  in  the 
are  supporting  it  enthusiastically.  The  proprietor  of  one  large 
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establishment  that  andoyed  six  boys  has  said:  "I'd  take  l6  nwre 
tOBJOrtw  if  I could  get  On-the-job  exgperlenoes  otnart  with 

menial  tasks:  sweeping  out,  stocking  shelves,  toting  feed  and 
fertilizer.  Later  there  is  inventory  work;  waiting  on  custoners; 
making  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  reconmendations;  and  *iccounting  for 
a day's  receipts. 

State  and  federal  financing  of  the  program  is  the  same  as  that 
provided  for  other  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  state. 

The  state  has  provided  two  sets  of  textbooks,  a tape  recorder,  and  $50 
for  a part-time  typist  to  assist  with  reports  the  state  has  requested. 
The  county  provides  $200  to  $300  aimually  for  equipment  and  two  or 
three  sets  of  reference  books.  The  students  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $4.50 
for  supplies. 

A classroom  has  been  set  aside  for  this  program.  A shop  is  avail- 
able. There  is  an  office  for  the  instructor.  A greenhouse  is  being 
built  with  funds  earned  by  the  students  in  vocational  agriculture.  The 
cost  of  the  program  has  been  low,  yet  the  instructor  believes  that  he 
has  had  the  resources  needed. 

Seven  high  school  graduates  had  completed  one  semester  of  the 
program  in  1963-64.  Four  are  attending  college  and  are  enrolled  in 
agriculture;  one  is  in  a vocational  school;  and  two  are  working  in 
farm  supply  centers. 

Only  12  students  have  been  enrolled  in  this  program  in  «*fv»h  tern, 
but  the  new  program  has  stimulated  enrollment  in  the  total  program  in 
vocatlmal  agriculture.  In  1963-64,  38  boys  were  enrolled;  in  1964-65, 
76;  and  110  to  120  are  expected  in  1965-66.  A second  teacher  was  ad- 
^ ded  in  1964  and  a third  teacher  will  be  added  in  1965.  Rb  students 
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esroZIed  la  the  cocsrse  in  s^ricaltural  sierchaniiising  hare  dropiped  it. 

Our  interviewers  found  students,  instructor,  administrators,  and 
employers  enthusiastic  about  the  new  program.  It  is  expected  that  two 
other  hi^  schools  in  the  county  system  tdll  introduce  programs  In 
agriculture  preparing  for  off-farm  occiipations  in  1965-66,  one  in  agri- 
cultural mechanics  and  one  in  ornamental  hortlcuLtwe. 

unusually  careful  methods  of  evaluating  the  program  are  being 
employed  by  staff  members  Arom  the  university  of  Kentucky.  Pretests 
and  post-tests  are  given  to  those  enrolled  and  to  control  groups  in 
other  schools. 

The  arrangements  for  establishing  the  Reldland  program  have  In 
many  respects  been  almost  ideal.  Guides  were  written  and  a 30-hour 
training  program  for  participating  teachers  was  conducted  at  the 
university.  Few  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  have  the  special 
qualifications  for  this  program  possessed  by  Mr.  Riley,  the  Reldland 
teacher. 

The  rapid  gr  jwth  of  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  in 
Reldland  Ri^  School,  apparently  spurred  by  the  new  program,  and  the 
introduction  of  programs  preparing  for  off-farm  occtpatlons  in  two  other 
hl^  schools  in  the  county  system  raise  problems  which  will  have  to  be 
faced.  Will  there  be  satisfactory  training  stations  for  all  who  wish 
to  enroll?  Will  local  a>q>loyment  opportunities  in  these  fields  be 
exhausted?  Will  these  programs  prove  primarily  valuable  for  the  work 
experience  and  vocational  e^dance  th^  provide  and  will  the  graduates 
go  to  college  or  into  lypes  of  esployment  for  >diich  they  have  not  been 
speeilQJy  tntiiMd,  xmch  in  the  pattern  of  other  hl^d^  school  graduates? 
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The  staff  at  the  Center  would  not  surest  that  a teacher  be  allowed 
only  the  time  available  for  a "regular"  oourae  in  vocational  agriculture 
to  organize  and  conduct  this  new  program  although  Mr.  Ril^  has  been 
successful  under  these  conditions.  An  unusual  amount  of  time  is  reqpiired, 
particularly  at  the  outset,  to  introduce  such  a program.  Fortunately, 
enrdLlment  at  Koidland  has  been  limited  to  12,  apparently  a reasonable 
number  under  the  circumstances. 

The  requirement  of  three  years  of  vocational  agriculture  for  admis- 
sion to  the  program  is  subject  to  serious  question. 

Not  all  senior  boys  and  not  all  of  their  parents  approve  of  taking 
time  out  of  school  for  enjoyment.  Reidland  has  minimized  this  diffi^ 
culty  by  providing  much  of  the  on-jdb  experience  during  weekends  and 
vacation  periods. 

The  Reidland  program  illustrates  a typical  difficulty  in  training 
for  off-farm  ocoqtatlons  in  the  high  school.  Only  one  program  is  of- 
fered. The  market  for  its  graduates  could  easily  be  flooded.  Students 
Interested  in  agriculture  may  choose  only  between  education fiir  farming 
and  education  for  agricultural  merchandising. 

The  area  vocational  school  at  nearby  I^ucah  offers  no  agriculture. 
Opportunity  to  specialize  further  is  provided  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  the  state. 

Reidland  has  given  us  an  Inspiring  exaiQtle.  It  has  also  placed 


in  clear,  focus  some  of  the  toughest  problems  to  be  faced  in  developing 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  for  off-farm  occi^ations  at  the 
high  school  level. 
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Farm  Egulgnent  Mechanics  at  the  Alexandria  A^a  Technical  School, 

Alexandria,  Minnesota 

Training  in  agrlciltural  mechanics  vas  begun  in  1962,  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  of  the  Alexandria 
High  Schobl.  A special  building  for  "technical  education"  costing 
$284,000  and  Including  22,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  became  avail- 
able in  the  fall  of  1964«  The  program  for  farm  machinery  partsmen  is 
still  conducted  in  the  hi^  school  building. 

Eleven  vocational  curricula  are  provided  at  the  area  school: 
Carpentry,  Clerical  Training  and  Data  Processing,  Farm  Eqiolpaent 
Mechanics,  Industrial  Drafting  Technology,  Junior  Accounting,  Machine 
Shop,  Medical  Laboratory  Assistants  Training,  Partsmen  Training, 
Practical  Nursing,  Secretarial  Training,  and  Welding. 

The  school  has  a director,  l4  instructors,  a secretary,  and  two 
custodians.  Three  of  the  instructors  ere  in  Agricultural  Mechanics. 

Only  high  school  graduates  under  21  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in 
1964-69.  Admission  to  the  schoOL  and  to  particular  programs  is  based 
on  high  school  transcripts,  individual  aptitudes,  physical  character- 
istics, and  personal  interests.  The  school  had  200  students  in  1964-69. 
Sixty  of  these  were  in  programs  in  Agricultural  Ifechanics,  4o  of  these 
in  the  Farm  Equipment  Mechanics  program  and  20  in  Partsman  Training. 
Eleven  of  the  60  left  schoOL  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

All  of  the  teachers  of  Agricultural  Mechanics  had  been  recruited 
from  the  farm  equipment  industry.  Their  years  of  schooling  ranged  from 
eight  to  twOlve.  The  instructor  in  the  partsman  course  had  served  as 
a partsman  for  several  dealers  in  agricultural  machinery;  had  held  an 
autoinoblle  dealership;  and  had  worked  as  a partsman  for  a marine 
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equipment  co:nc,)iy.  The  instructor  in  the  first  year  of  Farm  Equipment 
Meohanice  hao  ^rked  as  a blaohamith  and  a fam  maohinazy  rapaizman. 

The  instructor  n the  second  year  of  Faim  Equipment  Mechanics  had  par- 
ticipated in  a ’T  iber  of  ccnq>any  training  schools.  Each  teacher  is 
required  to  coi^^i  -be  l40  hours  of  class  work  to  become  fully  qualified. 
All  have  been  tak;  ru'  courses  offered  at  Alexandria  by  the  IMversity 
of  Minnesota. 

All  of  the  teaching  of  the  60  students  enrolled  is  done  by  the 
three  special  teachers.  Their  instruction  includes  mathematics,  spel- 
ling, writing,  and  speaking. 

The  program  in  Farm  Equipment  Mechanics  is  a 20-month3  program. 

It  is  eaqpected  that  the  students  will  be  employed  in  work  related  to 
their  training  during  the  suraner  between  the  two  years  spent  in  school. 
The  principal  divisions  of  the  two-year  program  and  the  time  assigned  to 


each  are  as  follows  t 

First  Year  Hours 

New  Machinery  Setup  and  Eredelivery  Service  150 

Used  Machinery  Repair  39O 

Related  Study  100 

Interpretation  of  Parts  and  Service  Manuals  60 

Shop  Safety  and  Use  of  Tools  50 

Personal  Development  4o 

Welding  120 

Basic  Electricity  and  Test  Equipment  30 

Small  Gasoline  Engines  60 

Basic  I^^aullcs  80 


1,080 
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Second  Year  Houra 

Gasoline  Tractors  and  Engines  300 

Diesel  Tractors  and  Engines  300 

L.  P.  Gas  Engines  and  Carbtnretloa  20 

}{7draullc  Systems  and  Equlpnent  l60 

Electrical  Systems,  Trouble-Shooting,  and  Repdlr  100 
Related  Study  100 

Lectures  and  Qlnlcs  4o 

Shop  Supervision  60 


1,000 

The  12-annths  course  for  pertsmen  provides  instruction  in  the 
interpretation  of  parts  books,  assenbly  and  disasseodbly  of  machines, 
salesmanship,  buying,  advertising.  Inventory  cantarcd.,  accounting, 
and  clerical  vork.  The  course  is  tau^t  from  4:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p»mo 
five  days  a • 

The  courses  in  Farm  Equipment  Mechanics  are  tau£^t  in  two  40'  x 60* 
shops  and  a 20*  X 4o*  welding  room.  About  $25,000  has  been  invested  in 
equipment  for  this  program.  A meager  library  is  maintained. 

All  graduates  have  been  placed  in  Jobs  related  to  their  training. 

A for  them  have  come  from  many  states  and  from  outside  the  united 
States.  The  average  beginning  wage  of  mechancls  and  pertsmen  has  been 
$2  per  hour.  Many  of  the  graduates  in  the  first  class  have  become 
supervisors  or  assistant  stqtervlsors  of  their  departments.  ELacement 
is  handled  by  the  school's  director. 

Residents  of  the  Alexancbrla  school  district  under  21  years  of  age 


are  aAnitted  tuitioa-frae.  Parsons  under  21  from  other  ktniesota 
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school  districts  have  their  tuition  pa^’d  by  their  brane  school  districts. 
Ptrsont  over  PL  and  those  vho  come  Aron  oiitside  the  state  muld  be  re- 
quired to  ►'lition  of  $30  : month.  About  teo-thlrds  of  the  pviblic 
funds  used  conv^'  from  the  state  and  federal  governments  and  one-third 
is  supplied  by  the  local  district. 

The  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  Association 
has  provided  a nr^jat  deal  of  help  and  encouragement  for  the  program  at 
Alexandria  and  siiallar  programs  in  Minnesota.  It  has  been  a principal 
resource  in  placing  graduates. 

The  Alexandria  program  illustrates  an  intensive  and  succesafm 
approach  to  training  two  kinds  of  specialized  inkers.  Graduates  are 
meeting  the  acid  test  of  employability. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  at  the  Rockland  County 
Center  Of  Technology  and  Educationf 
West  Myack.  New  YcuS 

A progran  in  ornamental  horticulture,  one  of  19  vocational  pro- 
grams provided  at  the  school,  is  offered  for  high  school  students  Arcm 
seven  feeder  schools  in  Rockland  County.  The  school  is  one  of  several 
provided  under  a state  lav  enacted  in  1937.  The  programs  in  agriculture 
are  siq>ervised  as  other  high  school  programs  in  agriculture  in  the  state 
are  sipexwised. 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Stedge  has  been  the  teacher  of  ornamental  horticulture 
for  2L  years.  He  is  assisted  by  welding  and  drafting  Instructors  from 
other  departments.  Use  is  made  of  state  horticultural  inspectors, 
representatives  of  chemical  conqpanies,  college  professors,  and  landscape 
architects  in  providing  Instruction. 


An  advisory  cosnittee  Including  Isuidscape  contractors,  nurserymen. 


arborists ) plant  breeders,  and  school  officials  is  used.  This  comnlt- 
tee  advises  about  eq;uliiaent  and  svgnplits,  «qplcgraent  of  students  and 
graduates,  the  arboretum,  and  field  trips. 

The  program  Is  provided  for  two  years  and  is  Intended  for  Uth  and 
12th  grade  students.  It  is  limited  to  landscaping  and  nursery  operation 
and  the  mechanics  related  to  them.  Two  sections  are  taught.  Students 
are  assigned  to  sections  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  interest  in  col- 
lege attendance.  There  are  very  few  dropouts. 

Second-year  students  may  be  released  four  days  a wedE  f^om  April  1 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  worh  on  approved  Jobs.  A student, 
his  parents,  and  a representative  of  the  school  sign  the  release.  Ebh 
ployers  submit  reports  to  the  teacher  regarding  absences  Aram  work, 
progress,  and  attitudes.  Students  are  required  to  work  in  the  school 
nursery  for  a specified  numiber  of  hours  each  sunmer,  the  school  district 
providing  their  transportation. 

The  following  units  are  included  in  the  course  of  study: 

Landscape  ITlnclples,  Flans,  and  Models 

Identification,  Selection,  and  Care  of  Plant  Materials 

Plant  Propagation  and  Nursery  Management 

Insect  and  Disease  Control 

Soil  Testing  and  Fertilizers 

Lawn  Construction  and  Maintenance 

Tree  Surgery  - tuning 

Sales  and  Business  Management 

Selection,  Use,  and  Bepalr  of  Landscaping  Equipment 

Welding 
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SmaJJ  '’as  Engine  and  Tractor  Repair 


Safriy 

There  axe  ‘'tO  hours  per  year  (three  hours  per  day)  of  class, 
laboratory,  and  - hop  instruction.  Each  class  is  limited  to  l4  student*. 
Each  student  must  be  enployed  under  approved  conditions  in  landscaping- 
nursery  or  allied  work  for  400  hours  each  year  or  must  participate  in 
a planned  work  experience  program  at  the  school  nursery  for  22  days. 

Each  student  employed  or  self-eng)loyed  is  visited  weekly  by  the 
instructor. 

Bus  transportation  to  and  from,  the  feeder  high  schools  is  provided* 
Students  transferring  to  the  county  school  may  complete  the  requirements 
for  high  school  graduation  there.  Some  of  the  students  have  not  been 
well  adjusted  in  their  home  high  schools  and  would  have  been  unlikely 
to  meet  graduation  requirements  in  them.  Counselors  in  the  feeder 
schools  help  in  Interesting  and  selecting  students. 

Land  available  includes  a 40,000  square  foot  lawn  demonstration 
plot,  a 25,000  square  foot  nursery,  and  2,500  square  feet  devoted  to 
ground-cover  plots.  Additional  land  for  nursery  and  demonstration 
plots  is  available  "without  limit."  A classroom,  a 55'  x 36*  shop, 
end  a storeroom  32’  x 24’  for  landscaping  equipment  are  available. 


rhere  are  two  tractors,  a garden  tractor,  a rototiller,  five  lawn 
sowers,  and  a complete  stock  of  hand  tools  for  student  use.  A bus  and 
irlver  are  available  for  field  trips.  There  is  an  arboretum  on  the 
school  grounds  and  a 64’  x 22’  aluminum  frame,  plastic  greenhouse. 

Expenditures  for  operation  are  limited  to  $900  per  student  per 
Products  of  the  school  farm  are  auctioned  or  are  sold  to  the 


year. 
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trade  but  only  on  a wholesale  basis*  Comsercial  work  can  be  done  only 
for  non-profit  institutions  and  with  prior  iqn?iowal  by  the  advisory 
comaittee*  The  school  is  operated  to  provide  edueatloni  not  to  stake 
money*  The  teacher  cooBented:  *\fhen  a school  is  working  to  make  noneyi 
something  must  give*” 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  continuing  need  for  it*  Only  28  students  can  now  be  acccm- 
modatedi  but  there  are  plans  for  80  students  and  three  Instructors* 

Many  of  the  fonser  students  are  self-enQloyed*  Engtloyment  has  been 
found  in  garden  centersi  nurseriesi  and  landscaping*  Some  graduates 
are  working  part-time  and  attending  college  part-time* 

The  Rockland  County  program  Illustrates  the  posslbllty  of  grouping 
students  recruited  from  several  high  schools  in  a specialised  program 
that  would  h(^  be  possible  in  any  one  hl{^  school* 

A variety  of  purposes  are  served  by  the  program*  Students  hot 
well  adjusted  in  their  high  schools  find  a more  acceptable  environaant 
and  complete  their  high  school  education*  Some  find  enployment  on 
school-leaving  in  which  their  training  can  be  used*  Some  use  their 
saleable  skills  to  finance  their  college  education*  All  have  found 
and  cultivated  a field  of  Interest  which  will  be  rewarding  regardless 
of  the  occvpatlons  they  enter*  Those  who  will  specialise  in  horti- 
culture in  an  area  school  or  college  are  provided  a fine  background 
for  their  special  studies*  All  Of  the  varied  benefits  irttlch  Rockland 
County  students  are  deriving  from  this  hij^  school  program  are  paral- 
leled in  every  other  program  in  off-farm  agricultural  ooet^atlons 
offered  in  the  hi{^  school* 
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EEIEFACE 


Qie  inqplementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Vocationed  Education  Act 
of  1963  has  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  schools  providing  training 
for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Brograms  are  being  developed  for 
several  levels  of  preparation  by  local  schools,  area  schools,  and  community 
colleges.  In  most  of  these  institutions,  occupational  experience  can  best 
be  provided  by  a cooperative  occiq;>ational  experience  program. 

!Ihis  publication  has  as  its  major  objective  the  orientation  of  voca- 
tional teachers  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  planning  and  conducting  a 
cooperative  occupational  experience  program  for  off -farm  agriculture. 
Because  the  primary  en^hasis  is  given  to  the  procedures  associated  with 
the  operation  of  the  occupational  experience  phase  of  the  program,  many 
factors,  such  as  class  schedules  and  methods  and  procedures  of  providing 
classroom  instruction,  are  not  Included  in  this  publication  even  thou^ 
they  have  a direct  bearing  i^on  the  success  of  the  occupational  experience 
program.  Nevertheless,  the  concepts  and  procedures  outlined  herein 
should  provide  a valuable  resource  for  teachers  initiating  programs  in 
this  area. 

Ihe  development  of  a sound  cooperative  occupational  experience  pro- 
gram requires  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  effo^  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher-coordinator.  No  part  of  a comprdienslve  program  in  agri- 
cultural education  should  be  sli^ted  to  develop  this  type  of  occupational 
experience.  If  a school  wishes  to  develop  a cooperative  occupational 
experience  program  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations,  the  teacher- 
coordinator  must  have  a schedule  \diich  will  enable  him  to  devote  the  time 
and  effort  needed.  In  many  instances  relationships  can  be  developed 
vdiereby  teachers  frcan  several  vocational  education  services  may  share  in 
the  actual  teaching  and  coordinating  of  a program  in  off-farm  agriculture. 
For  instance,  a student  placed  in  retail  selling  in  a farm  store  could 
IcgicEOIy  be  placed  in  a distributive  education  class  for  some  of  this 
related  instruction. 

The  sections  of  this  publication  are  in  the  sequence  that  would 
normally  be  encountered  in  the  development  of  the  program.  A number  of 
sample  forms  emd  other  information  are  included  in  the  various  sections  and 
the  Appendix  to  enable  teachers  to  understand  the  standards,  objectives, 
and  procedures  associated  with  each  phase  of  planning  and  conducing 
cooperative  occupational  experience.  !Qie  local  teacher  should  not  rely 
on  this  publication  alone.  If  he  is  interested  in  utilizing  cooperative 
occiq)ational  experience,  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  attend 
special  classes  and  workshops  to  become  better  acquainted  with  reccmsnended 
procedures  and  consult  with  local  administrators  and  state  supervisory 
personnel  before  initiating  a program.  Ihe  list  of  references  in  the 
bibliography  will  provide  additional  information  and  assistance. 
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Mr.  Harold  Anderson  provided  the  leadership  for  developing  this 
publication.  It  is  a compilation  of  information  secured  from  materi- 
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The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  other  publications 
developed  by  the  project  euxd  designed  to  complement  these  materials. 

We  hope  this  material  will  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  eind 
administrators  in  developing  needed  programs  in  this  area.  We 
solicit  your  reactions  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 


ROBERT  E.  TAYLOR 
Director 

The  Center  for  Research 
and  Leadership  Development 
in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
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HMNING  AND  CONDUCTING  COOPERATIVE 
OCCUPAHCMAL  EXIERIENCE  IN  OFP-FARM  AGRICULTURE 


INTRODUCTION 

AgrioultiJral  educators  have  long  recognized  the  need  and  value  of 
adequate  occupational  e:qperience.  Students  enrolled  in  vocational  agri- 
culture have  coBpleted  production  projects  on  their  home  farms  or  have 
been  placed  on  other  farms  or  ranches  to  gain  occupational  experience. 

The  recognition  of  the  need  for  training  in  off-fsirm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions as  e:>5)ressed  in  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  resulted 
in  the  extension  of  the  placement-for-e:iq)erience  phase  of  the  program  to 
include  the  placement  of  students  in  agricultural  businesses  and 
industries.  As  the  number  of  programs  in  the  high  schools  and  area 
schools  designed  to  offer  training  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
increases,  the  problems  associated  with  providing  adequate  occupational 
experience  is  ailso  likely  to  increase.  In  many  of  these  schools,  the 
occupational  e:q)erience  can  best  be  provided  through  a cooperative 
occupational  experience  program.  The  philosophy  and  concepts  of  coop- 
erative occupational  experience  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  tradi- 
tional "placement  for  fairm  experience."  However,  the  placement  of 
students  in  agricultxiral  businesses  and  industries  involves  some  facets 
which  are  not  common  to  the  placement  of  students  on  farms  or  ranches. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  serve  as  a guide  for  local 
teachers  and  administrators  in  planning  and  conducting  cooperative 
occupational  experience  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 


VJhat  is  Cooperative  Occupational  Experience? 

Cooperative  occupational  experience  refers  to  a system  v.-hereby 
students  receive  their  occupational  experience  under  actual  on-the-job 
situations  in  cooperation  with  an  employer.  The  program  is  cooperative 
in  nature,  since  the  enployer  recognizes  his  role  in  maldng  the  experi- 
ence educational..  It  is  his  responsibility  to  help  provide  experiences 
and  on-the-job  instruction  directly  related  to  the  occupation  for  which 
the  student  is  being  trained.  In  most  oases,  students  spend  peirt  of  the 
regular  school  day  working  in  the  "training  station.”  !lie  remainder  of 
the  school  day  is  spent  completing  the  requirements  for  graduation  and 
attending  the  vocational  agriculture  class  vfhere  instruction  related  to 
the  occupation  is  provided. 

Cooperative  occupational,  experience  differs  from  the  mere  employment 
of  students  in  that  the  ej^erience  program  is  planned  and  coordinated  so 
that  students  receive  related  instruction  at  the  school,  and  on-the-job 
supervision  and  instruction  at  the  "training  station."  The  vocational 
agriculture  teacher- coordinator  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
classroom  instruction  and  coordinating  the  program.  The  student,  employer, 
and  parents  also  have  specific  responsibilities  to  insure  that  the  occupa- 
tional experience  program  is  truly  educational  in  nature  and  will  lead  to 
the  gainful  employment  of  the  student. 
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An  ideal  way  to  attain  job  competence  is  by  supplementing  classroom 
and  laboratory  experience  and  instruction  at  the  school  with  the  learning 
opportunities  of  an  actual  job.  Cooperative  occupational  experience  not 
only  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  practice,  but  it  also  makes 
learning  a pleasant  experience.  Many  of  the  problems  encountered  on  the 
job  becomes  the  basis  for  classroom  and  discussion  and  study.  It  enables 
students  to  develop  personal  initiative,  responsibility,  and  confidence. 

As  they  work  in  realistic  situations  they  more  readily  recognize  the 
importance  of  aeveloping  desirable  attitudes  and  skills  necessary  to 
become  succos.  liy  employed. 

Once  employ  :;rs  in  agricultural  business  and  industry  are  familiar 
with  the  program,  they  generally  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
to  prepare  students  for  their  life  work.  While  coopera.tive  occupational 
experience  has  been  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  past,  more  schools 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  method  to  provide 
occupational  cco^oricnce  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 


Definition  of  Term.'i 


It  is  recognized  that  there  are  a variety  of  terms  in  use  through- 
out the  country  to  identify  and  describe  the  different  phases  of  a 
cooperative  occupational  experience  program.  No  doubt  different  terms 
are  used  in  the  various  states,  and  therefore  the  following  definitions 
are  presented  to  help  clarify  the  terns  used  in  this  publication. 

Agricultural  Occupation  is  an  occupation  in  vdiich  the  worker  needs  compe- 
tency in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  animal 
science,  agricultural  mechanization,  and  agricultural  business 
management . 

Area  Schools  are  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational  schools, 
technical  institutes,  and  branches  of  universities  serving  areas 
usually  larger  than  local  school  districts. 

Completion  Certificate  is  a certificate  stating  that  a student  has 
satisfactorily  completed  one  or  two  years  of  cooperative  occupa- 
tional experience. 

Consulting  Committee  is  a group  of  persons,  usually  outside  the  education 
profession,  appointed  by  the  school  board  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
counsel  to  the  school  regarding  the  vocational  program,  with  partic- 
ular attention  toward  keeping  the  program  practical  and  attuned  to 
community  needs.  Members  are  representatives  of  the  local  community 
vho  are  interested  in  the  activities  with  vdiich  the  program  is 
cone  jrned. 
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Cooperative  Occupational  Experience  is  a program  to  provide  supervised 
training  for  gainful  employment  in  agricultural  occupations.  The 
program  is  accomplished  by  establishing  a cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  school  and  the  agricultural  businesses  or  industries 
in  the  community. 

Follow-up  Study  is  a survey  to  determine  ^diat  occupations  the  graduates 
of  agricultural  occupations  courses  enter  and  how  effective  their 
training  was  in  relationship  to  actual  needs  of  the  job. 

Hazardous  Occupation  is  an  occupation  considered  dangerous  euid  injurious 
to  the  health  and  well  being  of  minors  up  to  l8  years  of  age  as 
designated  by  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Recognition  Certificate  is  a certificate  presented  to  employers  or  persons 
designated  by  him  to  recognize  their  part  in  the  training  program  by 
serving  as  on-the-job  instructors. 

Related  Instruction,  is  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  designed  to 
increase  knowledge  and  understeuiding,  to  enable  a student  to  solve 
technical  and  theoretical  problems  concerned  with  a particulsir 
occupation. 

Student  Information  Sheet  is  a form  kept  by  the  teacher-coordinator,  list- 
ing specific  information  concerning  each  student  enrolled  in 
cooperative  occupational  experience. 

Student-Learner  is  a student  enrolled  in  a vocational  cooperative 
occupational  experience  program. 

Student-Learner  Certificate  is  a certificate  vdiich  will  enable  students 
enrolled  for  cooperative  occupational  experience  to  be  exempt  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  student 
must  meet  certain  requirements  before  being  eligible  for  the 
certificate. 

Study  Guide  is  a guide  designed  to  enable  students  to  study  the  related 
instructional  material  on  an  individual  basis.  Each  study  guide 
should  correspond  to  the  individual  training  plan  of  the  student 
for  a specific  occupation. 

Teacher-Coordinator  is  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  teaching  the  related  instruction  and  for  coordina- 
ting the  cooperative  occupational  experience. 

Training  Agreement  is  a document  listing  the  terms  of  employment  of  a 
5i!inee  in  an  approved  Training  Station.  This  is  sometimes  called 
a "training  memorandum"  or  "memorandum  of  agreement." 


Training  Elan  refers  to  a listing  of  the  activities  in  vrtiich  the  stu- 
dent will  be  engaged  at  the  training  station.  In  addition,  there 
appears  a listing  of  the  information  that  should  be  taught  in  the 
related  instruction  class.  It  is  edso  referred  to  as  the  "training 
outline"  or  "course  outline." 

Training  Station  is  the  agriculture  business  or  firm  in  which  the  stu- 
dent will  work  while  participating  in  the  cooperative  occupational 
experience  program.  This  sometimes  is  referred  to  as  a "training 
center." 

Work  Permit  refers  to  a certificate  generally  issued  by  the  local 

school  vhich  certifies  the  age  of  students  who  desire  employment 
while  enrolled  in  school.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  "age 
certificate. " 


Questions  to  Consider  before  Adopting  Cooperative  Occupational  Experience 

Cooperative  occupational  experience  can  be  successful  only  when 
certain  basic  conditions  exist  in  the  school  and  community.  If  these 
conditions  are  not  present  vdien  the  program  is  organized,  there  must 
be  positive  assurance  that  they  will  be  attained  within  a reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

Since  determining  these  factors  requires  considerable  study  and 
appraised  of  the  local  school  and  community  conditions,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  and  school  adminis- 
trators begin  evaluating  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  situation 
long  before  the  final  decision  is  made  to  utilize  cooperative  occupa- 
tional experience. 

Some  basic  questions  to  consider  are: 

1.  Does  the  philosophy  of  the  school  recognize  the  value  of  coope- 
rative occupational  experience? 

Not  only  the  school  administrator  but  the  entire  school  staff 
should  understand  and  appreciate  the  values  to  be  derived  from 
cooperative  occupational  experience.  Often  certain  administra- 
tive personnel  and  faculty  members  believe  cooperative  experience 
tends  to  disrupt  school  activities  which  to  them  seem  more 
valuable.  In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  a failure  to  inform  these 
persons  of  the  values  and  objectives  of  the  program.  If  the 
teacher-coordinator  with  the  help  of  the  local  administrator 
develops  with  the  entire  staff  a positive  working  philosophy 
toward  cooperative  occupational  experience  at  the  time  the 
program  is  being  initiated,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  the  program  will  be  '’liminated. 
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2.  Will  there  be  a sufficient  number  of  interested  students  to 
utilize  cooperative  occupational  experience? 

Although  cooperative  occupationad  ''Lence  is  adaptable  to  a 
smaller  number  of  students  than  woulu  iie  enrolled  in  a normal 
class,  there  should  be  a sufficient  number  of  students  to  justify 
the  time  and  effort  needed  to  plan  and  conduct  properly  this 
phase  of  the  program.  In  some  smaller  schools,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a program  would  be  initiated  with  only  five  students. 
However,  most  schools  should  have  a potential  enrollment  of  12 
to  15  students  to  be  placed  in  cooperative  occupational  experi- 
ence before  the  final  decision  to  provide  this  type  of 
occupational  experience  is  made. 

3.  Is  the  community  suited  to  a program  of  this  type? 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  type  of  program  hinges  on  the  quality 
of  experience  that  is  given  at  the  training  station.  The  follow- 
ing questions  should  be  answered  relative  to  the  community: 

a.  Does  the  community  have  a sufficient  nrrmber  of  agricultural 
businesses  or  firms  that  can  provide  training  stations? 

b.  Can  the  potential  enployers  be  interested  in  the  program 
and  persuaded  to  give  it  adequate  support? 

c.  Are  the  conditions  at  available  training  stations  such 
that  the  students  can  be  employed  throughout  the  year  or  of 
sufficient  d\u:ation  of  time  to  obtain  experience  in  all 
phases  of  the  business? 

d.  Will  the  available  training  stations  provide  the  students 
with  the  experience  that  closely  related  to  the 
instruction  provided  at  school? 

Cooperative  occupational  experience  can  function  successfully  in 
schools  located  in  small  communities,  but  the  task  of  locating  desirable 
training  stations  is  much  easier  if  the  population  center  where  the 
school  is  located  is  at  least  2,500.  It  must  be  realized  that  many  of 
the  students  will  not  be  permanently  employed  in  the  local  community,  so 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  permanent  enployment  in  the  iamediate 
community  should  not  be  considered  detrimenteil. 
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Objectives  and  Advantages  of  Cooperative  Occupational  £>:perience 

Before  considering  the  utilization  of  cooperative  occupational 
experience,  all  persons  involved  with  this  phase  of  the  program  should 
become  familiar  with  its  objectives.  Some  suggested  objectives  are  to: 

1.  Prepare  each  student  for  gainful  employment  in  an  occupation 
in  his  field  of  interest. 

c:.  Provide  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  agriculturally 

related  jobs  in  order  to  increase  this  knoT.'iedgo  and  vocational 
competence. 

3.  Provide  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  a job. 

4.  Provide  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  positive  cn-the- 
job  personality  traits. 

Provide  students  the  opportunity  to  apply  in  practice  the 
theory  and  knov/ledges  gained  in  the  classroom. 

6.  Provide  students  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  coop ani 
work  v;ith  fellow  employees. 

7.  Provide  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  kno^‘/ledge  and  experi- 
ence in  aspects  of  the  job  not  availdbe  at  the  school. 

The  above  objectives  indicate  some  of  the  many  advantages  acoruinr 
to  students  through  a cooperative  occupational  experience  program.  The 
program  also  benefits  eisgloyers  in  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
shaire  in  the  educationed  growth  of  the  students.  An  employer  has  the 
opportunity  to  discover  promising  candidates  for  permanent  positions 
and  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a better  trained  worker.  Some  employers 
will  permanently  employ  students  after  graduation  if  it  means  closing 
a training  station.  Hiis  is  important  when  training  stations  are 
limited  in  number. 

Other  inherent  values  in  cooperative  occupational  e:cperience  benefit 
the  school.  For  instance,  the  facilities  and  counsel  of  the  agricultural 
businesses  and  firms  are  placed  at  its  disposal  and  the  program  provides 
an  opportunity  to  develop  mutual  understandings  and  improved  relations. 

The  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  also  profits  from 
a program  of  this  type.  As  he  supervises  the  students  placed  in  the 
various  agricultural  businesses  or  firms,  he  sees  and  leams  new  tech- 
niques and  procedures  as  they  are  introduced.  As  he  evaluates  the 
abilities  and  shortcomings  of  the  students  in  his  classes,  he  can  adjust 
the  course  content  and  teaching  procedures  to  keep  up  to  date  witn  the 
newly  developed  procedures. 
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Steps  in  Initiating  Cooperative  Occupational  Eicperience 

!Die  following  steps  are  suggested  as  am  orderly  means  of  inaugu- 
rating a program  of  cooperative  occupational  experience.  It  is 
recognized  that  conditions  v.!U  vary  in  each  location  and  that  it  may 
be  desirable  in  some  communities  to  follow  a different  sequence  than 
is  suggested.  Only  under  unusual  conditions,  however,  should  any  one 
of  the  steps  De  eliminated.  (A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  listed 
steps  is  found  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  publication. ) 

1.  Ihe  vocationed  agriculture  instructor  and  appropriate  school 
administrators  (including  the  superintendent)  should  discuss 
the  program  euid  agree  on  the  organizational  procedures  which 
should  be  carried  out. 

2.  A local  survey  should  be  made  to  determine  the  number  and  kinds 
of  agricultural  businesses  or  firms  that  are  in  the  community. 

3.  Die  vocational  agriculture  instructor  should  make  a preliminary 
survey  of  the  high  school  student  body  to  determine  the  number 
of  prospective  students. 

4.  Die  state  vocational  agriculture  division  should  be  contacted 
for  any  assistance  they  may  be  able  to  offer. 

5.  A consulting  committee  should  be  appointed. 

6.  Die  program  should  be  promoted. 

7.  Die  school  should  develop  and  adopt  a policy  statement  to  serve 
as  an  operational  guide  for  the  administration  of  the  program. 

8.  Arrangements  for  the  necessary  facilities  and  equipment  should 
be  made. 

9.  Students  should  be  selected. 

10.  Training  stations  should  be  selected. 

11.  Students  should  be  placed  in  training  stations. 

12.  Die  training  plan  and  agreement  should  be  developed. 

13.  Die  necessary  forms  and  certificates  should  be  completed. 

14.  Arrangements  should  be  made  v;ith  the  school  administration 
concerning  class  schedules,  travel  allowance,  instructional 
materieds  and  other  factors  so  that  an  adequate  job  of  coordi- 
nation can  be  accomplished. 

15.  Die  necessary  records  euid  reports  should  be  maintained. 

16.  Students  should  be  "foUowed-up"  upon  graduation. 

17.  Die  progrsun  should  be  evaluated. 
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DEVELOPIMG  LOCAL  POLICIES  CONCERNING  OCCUEMIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


A written  local  policy  statement  should  be  developed  to  help  in 
administering  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupational  experience  phase  of 
the  vocational  agriculture  program.  Many  existing  programs  have  some 
type  of  written  policy  concerning  the  total  program,  but  the  specific 
policies  dealing  with  occupational  experience,  particularly  those  in 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations,  «u:e  quite  limited.  'Jhis  section  is 
to  serve  as  a guide  for  local  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  devel- 
opment of  policies  and  procedures  concerning  cooperative  occupational 
experience  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  these  policies  are  a peurt  of  those  governing  the  total 
vocationed  agriculture  program,  which  in  turn  is  a part  of  the  toted 
school  policy. 


Need  and  Vedue  of  Local  Policies 

Bast  experiences  have  shown  that  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  the 
development  of  local  policies  pay  big  dividends.  Some  of  the  specific 
adveintages  of  a written  local  policy  statement  are; 

1.  It  maintains  operational  stability — policy  does  not  change 
when  there  is  an  administrative  or  board  membership  change. 

2.  It  provides  a sense  of  security  to  all  those  involved  in  the 
program. 

3.  It  provides  for  more  efficient  use  of  tL..;,  money,  £uid  effort 
in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

4.  It  facilitates  decision-making. 

5.  It  minimizes  inconsistency  in  decisions  by  different  adminis- 
trative agents  on  similar  problems. 

6.  It  provides  a basis  for  evaluation. 

7.  Makes  known  the  intent  of  the  school  board  toward  the  program. 

Die  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  developing  local 
policies  for  cooperative  occupationed  experience  in  off-feirm  agricultu- 
ral occiqjations: 


Policies  should  meet  the  minimum  standards  specified  in  the 
state  plan.  (Diis  applies  to  such  areas  as  length  of  class- 
room instruction,  len^h  of  training  period,  size  of  classes, 
etc. ) 
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2.  Policies  should  be  in  compliance  with  existing  school  policies. 

3.  Policies  should  comply  with  local,  state,  and  federal  labor 
regulations.  (Diis  is  of  extreme  importance  concerning  working 
hours,  age  of  students,  wages,  standards  of  supervision,  and 
provisions  for  student  safety  and  liability.) 

4.  Policies  should  be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  teacher,  admin- 
istrator, and  school  board. 

5.  Final  approval  of  all  policies  must  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Make  sure  there  is  written  evidence  of  the  official 
board  action  (board  minutes,  special  resolution,  etc.) 

6.  Copies  of  the  approved  policies  should  be  made  available  to  those 
affected  by  the  program. 


What  To  Include 


One  characteristic  of  local  policy  statement  is  that  it  considers 
local  conditions  and  needs.  For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  list 
all  areas  that  should  be  included  in  all  local  policy  statements.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  items  that  apply  to  most  of  the  programs  providing 
cooperative  occupational  experience  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 
Die  items  discussed  belov?  are  common  to  most  vocational  agricultural  pro- 
grams providing  this  experience.  Diis  list  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
all  schools  should  develop  policies  for  each  item,  but  rather  it  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  local  teacher  and  administrator  in 
developing  policies  and  procedures.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that 
policies  will  need  to  be  developed  in  areas  not  presented  here.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  policies  and  procedures  developed 
for  cooperative  occupational  experience  will  be  determined  by  the  state 
plan.  Die  teacher-coordinator  eind  administration  should  become  familiar 
with  the  state  plan  before  policies  or  procedures  for  the  operation  of 
a local  program  are  developed. 

Die  following  items  should  be  considered  when  developing  local 
policies  or  procedures: 

Time  Rrovided  for  On- Di e-Job  Instruction:  Palicies  and  procedures  in 

this  area  dead  with  the  amount  of  school  time  provided  for  on-the-job 
instruction  amd  the  total  number  of  hours  per  week  students  spend  in 
the  training  station.  Students  employed  in  occupations  governed  by  the 
U.  S.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  may  spend  as  meuiy  hours  at  the  training 
station  as  approved,  providing  these  hours,  plus  the  hours  spent  in 
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regular  classes  in  school  do  not  exceed  40  hours  per  week.  Students 
employed  in  occupations  vdiich  do  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.  S.  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
and  local  labor  laws.  If  these  restrictions  are  stricter,  they  take 
precedence  over  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

If  possible,  some  amount  of  school  time  should  be  provided  for  on- 
the-job  instruction  at  the  training  station.  Bie  amount  of  time  provided 
will  vary  with  the  situation.  If  adequate  experience  can  be  gained 
after  school  hours  and  during  the  summer,  no  school  time  needs  to  be 
provided.  However,  it  appears  for  most  occupations,  some  amount  of 
regular  school  time  (generally  one  co  three  hours)  should  be  available. 

Age  of  Students  Enrolled;  Since  most  students  will  be  employed  in  occu- 
pations with  established  minimum  age  limits,  definite  policies  and  . 
procedures  concerning  the  age  limit  of  students  to  be  enrolled  should 
be  developed.  In  most  states, the  legal  employment  age  is  l6,  and  most 
schools  set  this  as  a minimum  e-'e.  Certain  jobs  directly  related  to  farm 
work  have  lower  limits  in  most  states,  and  in  some  cases  exceptions  are 
made  in  farm  related  occupations. 

Selection  Standards  for  Studentsj  Careful  selection  of  students  is  a 
must  because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  the  direct 
involvement  of  the  school,  represented  by  the  student,  v/ith  the  community, 
represented  by  the  employer.  Bnployer:  desire  students  with  certain 
attributes  and  skills.  Unless  the  student  interested  in  preparing  for 
an  occupation  has  the  ability  and  aptitude  for  it,  the  time  of  the 
teacher,  employer,  and  student  will  be  wasted.  Itolicies  and  procedures 
dealing  with  qualifications  of  students  and  selection  procedures  are 
essential. 

Student  WEiges:  Experience  has  shown  that  students  should  be  paid  for 

their  work  on  the  job  at  about  the  same  rate  as  other  employees  of  the 
same  age  and/or  experience.  Many  students  will  be  working  in  occupations 
governed  by  minimum  wage  laws,  however,  local  policies  should  be  devel- 
oped to  insure  that  all  students  enrolled  in  the  program  will  be 
compensated  for  their  work. 

Length  of  Training  Period;  Ihe  total  hours  spent  on  the  job  and  the 
length  of  the  training  period  needed  will  vary  considerably  with  the 
type  of  occupation.  Some  occupations  may  require  12  to  l8  months  of 
on-the-job  experience  totaling  well  over  1000  hours,  while  others  may 
develop  the  needed  proficiency  in  three  months*  time  with  under  500 
hours  of  actual  on-the-job  experience.  Local  policies  should  reflect 
the  standards  needed  to  adequately  prepare  students  in  the  occupations 
for  which  training  is  provided. 
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Responsibility  for  Student  Safety  and  Liability;  Students  enrolled  in 
cooperative  work  experience  programs  are  involved  in  experiences  euid 
activities  not  generally  associated  with  regular  high  school  students. 

For  this  reason,  definite  policies  should  be  developed  spelling  out 
specific  responsibilities  and  liabilities  of  all  those  involved  for 
items  such  as  travel  to  the  training  station,  and  working  after  school 
hours. 

Student  Training  Elans;  Die  vedue  of  written  training  plans  for  each 
student  is  quite  apparent.  Written  policies  or  procedures  should"  be 
developed  to  guide  the  development  of  these  plans  in  regeurd  to,  when 
to  develop,  vdiat  to  include,  and  who  shall  receive  them. 

Length  of  Classroom  Instruction  Periods ; Die  policies  or  procedures 
should  reflect  the  standards  required  to  adequately  offer  the  related 
instruction  necessary  to  progress  in  the  occupations  for  which  training 
is  offered. 

Content  of  Related  Classroom  Instruction;  Policies  and  procedures 
developed  in  this  area  should  deal  with  the  methods  to  be  used  to  insure 
that  both  instruction  basic  to  all  students,  and  specific  instruction 
applicable  to  the  individual  student's  job  is  provided. 

ffinimum  and  Maximum  Size  of  Classes;  Die  type  of  instruction  offered 
in  courses  providing  training  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
differs  from  that  provided  in  regular  academic  classes.  Dierefore, 
local  policies  should  be  developed  which  take  the  special  nature  of  this 
type  of  instruction  into  account.  As  a rule,  classes  should  be  smaller 
than  the  normal  academic  class.  Most  teachers  prefer  a maximum  of  15, 
or  in  some  cases  20  students  per  class.  Die ‘minimum  class  load  will 
normally  be  governed  by  existing  school  policy  and  the  mimimum  class 
load  eligible  for  reimbursement. 

Facilities  emd  Instructional  Materials ; Policies  and  procedures  should 
be  developed  to  insure  that  the  classroom  facilities  and  instructional 
materials  provided  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  program.  Diis 
would  include  provisions  for  items  such  as  satisfactory  classroom,  office, 
conference  room,  budget  for  classroom  equipment,  and  reference  books  and 
material.  In  some  cases  policies  and  procedures  can  be  developed  con- 
cerning the  use  of  materials  and  equipment  to  be  furnished  by  the 
training  stations  where  students  are  employed. 

Supervision  by  Bnployers ; Die  employer  plays  a definite  role  in  the 
training  of  the  student.  Policies  and  procedures  should  be  developed 
that  will  specify  the  type  of  person  responsible  for  on-the-job  training, 
type  of  instruction  to  be  offered  by  employers,  method  of  offering 
instruction,  and  responsibility  for  rating  students. 
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Supervision  ^ Teachers ; Diese  policies  and  procedures  should  reflect 
the  responsibility  of  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  regard  to 
his  role  in  supervising  the  student  \diile  at  the  training  station. 

Items  such  as  time  of  visits,  and  vrarking  with  the  employer,  should 
be  included. 

!Zime  and  Travel  Allowances  for  the  Teacher : Considerable  travel  on 

the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
program  adequately,  in  most  cases  this  will  necessitate  the  arrangement 
of  the  teacher's  schedule  to  provide  school  time  for  on-the-job  super- 
vision and  coordination.  Policies  and  procedures  should  be  developed 
vdiich  make  provisions  for  the  time  the  teacher  will  have  available  for 
supervision  and  coordination,  and  also  the  means  by  which  the  teacher 
will  be  reimbursed  for  his  travel  expenses. 

Administrative  Relationships 

To  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  program  and  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  function  in  the  proper  administrative  framework,  policies 
and  procedures  should  be  developed  that  specify  the  relationships  and 
responsibilities  of  those  involved.  Biese  policies  should  enable 
anyone  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  on-the-job  instructors 
at  the  training  station  to  determine  relationships  to  other  staff  and 
administrative  members. 

Financing  the  Program 

Pclicies  and  procedures  in  financing  should  reflect  the  intent  of 
the  school  to  provide  adequate  financial  support  to  the  program.  Ihis 
would  include  provisions  for  yearly  expenditures  for  books  and  references, 
equipment,  supplies,  teachers'  travel,  and  miscellaneous  costs  associated 
with  the  program. 

Organizing  and  Using  a Consulting  Cnmni-i  btee 

Die  value  of  a consulting  committee  is  well  known.  Local  policies 
and  procedures  should  be  developed  vdiich  make  provisions  for  organizing 
and  utilizing  such  a committee.  Items  such  as  selection  of  meaibers, 
tenri  of  appointment,  number  of  meetings,  relation  to  other  committees 
of  the  school  and  areas  of  responsibility  may  be  included. 

Others 


Pclicies  and  procedures  in  other  areas  such  as  conducting  community 
surveys,  promotional  activities,  selection  of  training  stations,  assign- 
ment of  students  to  training  stations,  student  evaluation,  records  and 
reports,  student  follow-up  and  program  evaluation  should  also  be  estab- 
lished. An  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  policies  and  procedures  that 
may  be  developed  in  these  areas  can  be  gained  from  reviewing  the  sample 
policy  statement  located  in  the  Appendix  and  by  referring  to  the  specific 
sections  on  each  of  these  items  found  elsewhere  in  this  publication. 
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UTILIZIUG  A COITSULTIIJG  COMMITTEE 


A local  consulting  committee  can  be  of  much  assistance  in  planning 
and  conducting  cooperative  occupational  experience  in  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations.  Few  vocational  agriculture  teachers  have  the 
background  to  conduct  an  effective  training  program  vdthout  the  knowledge 
and  assistance  that^is  available  from  personnel  directly  associated  T;ith 
Ihese  agricultural  occupations.  Activities  may  be  coordinated  effectively 
i-lirough  a consulting  committee  which  provides  a vital  link  between  the 
school  and  the  community. 


Furnoses  of  a Consulting  Committee 


In  every  community^  the  needs  and  objectives  of  ihe  vocational 
agriculture  program  vail  vary.  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  an  consulting 
commit  bee  to  assist  bhe  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  in 
deA’^eloping  a program  that  will  meet  local  needs.  More  snecific  purposes 
are: 

1.  To  provide  a link  between  the  school  and  community. 

To  give  prestige  to  the  school,  coiranunityj  and  vocational  program 

To  give  the  school  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  objectives  of 
the  education  program. 

To  bring  about  a close  relationship  between  management  and  labor 

5.  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  the  educational  needs  in  the 
community. 

6.  To  provide  a sounding-board  for  nev;  policies  and  procedures, 

7.  To  help  gain  support  for  the  program. 


' rganioing  a Tonsuiting  Committee 

1 schools  where  an  arricultural  consulting  committee  is  already 
es-.ablished,  the  existing  "committee  may  ’ e utilised  to  work  'with  bhe 
off-farm  occupational  experience  phase  of  the  program.  A special  commi 
ee  ma,'^  leed  to  be  appoiiited  wmth  responsibility  in  this  area  in  some 
i'vstnnces. 
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Schools  vath  no  existing  consulting  committee  should  organize  one 
to  help  study  the  feasibility  of  offering  training  in  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations. 

Ihe  following  discussion  is  presented  as  suggestions  to  follow  in 
organizing  a new  consulting  committee  or  reorganizing  existing  commit- 
tees so  they  may  be  of  utmost  value  in  giving  guidance  and  direction  to 
the  off-farm  cooperative  occupational  experience  phase  of  the  program. 
Further  information  concerning  the  use  of  consulting  committees  can  be 
obtained  by  referring  to  the  publication  entitled  Bblicy  and  Adminis^rc.- 
tivc  Decisions  in  Introducing  Vocational  and  Techincal  Education  In 
Apriculture  for  Off-Farm  Occupations  vfhich  is  available  from  Thebent e r . 


Policy  Authorizing  Committee 

The  first  step  in  organizing  consulting  committees  is  the  adoption 
by  the  school  board  of  the  policies  under  vMch  the  corjirnittee  will  bo 
sot  up  and  operated.  Later  rules  should  be  adopted  by  the  committee  for 
carrying  on  its  work  consistent  with  board  policies. 

Qualification  of  Members 


1.  Members  should  be  woll-knov.'n  leaders  in  their  particular 
businesses. 

2.  They  should  be  genuinely  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
school  system. 

3.  They  should  be  representative  of  managementj  labor,  agriculture, 
and  the  general  public. 

4.  They  should  have  the  necessary  time  to  devote  to  committee  work. 

5.  They  should  possess  desirable  personal  characteristics  such  as 
integrity,  responsibility,  mature  thought  and  action,  open- 
mindedness  and  constructive  attitude. 

Size  of  Committee 

A good  working  committee  should  consist  of  approximately  five 
to  nine  members. 

Appointment  of  Members 

Hecommendations  for  membership  to  the  committee  should  be  made  by 
a selection  committee  -(^ich  is  thoroughly  acquainted  vrith  the  work  the 
consulting  committee  would  do.  This  committee  should  consider  the  above 
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mentioned  qualifications  and/or  other  criteria  specified  by  the  school 
board.  !Ihe  approval  of  committee  members  should  be  made  by  the  school 
board.  After  the  superintendent  has  informed  members  of  this  appoint- 
ment, the  teacher-coordinator  should  visit  them  and  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  and  inform  them  of  the  date  of  the  first  meeting. 

Term  of  Appointment 

Members  should  be  appointed  for  a definite  term  (usually  from  one 
to  three  years.)  It  is  advantageous  to  stagger  the  terms  of  appointment 
so  that  there  is  edways  an  experienced  member  on  the  committee.  This 
also  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  bringing  ih  new  members  with  new 
ideas  and  enthusiasm  into  the  committee  each  year.  When  the  committee  is 
first  organized,  one-third  of  the  members  can  be  appointed  for  one  year, 
one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  a full  three-year  term.  A 
very  successful  way  to  determine  the  length  of  appointment  is  to  hold  a 
drawing  for  the  various  terms  after  the  members  have  been  determined  and 
before  their  appointment  is  made.  Many  boards  adopt  policies  to  provide 
that  members  cannot  be  reappointed  until  after  a yearns  absence  from  the 
committee. 


Working  with  Consulting  Committees 

In  working  with  consulting  committees,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  cer- 
tain guiding  principles  and  methods  in  mind  for  a successful  committee. 
Some  of  these  are: 

1.  The  members  serve  on  a voluntary  basis;  therefore,  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  carry  out  long,  detailed  work  assignments. 

2.  School  officials  should  acquaint  committee  members  with  the  total 
offerings  of  the  school. 

3.  Informational  material  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  committee 
members.  Ihis  material  should  include  pertinent  releases  and 
publications  of  the  local  board  of  education,  state  department 
of  education  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

4.  Meetings  should  be  scheduled  regularly.  Most  successful  commit- 
tees meet  monthly.  Some  committees  adopt  a p'^licy  whereby  at 
the  request  of  school  authorities,  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
any  three  members  of  the  committee,  special  meetings  may  be 
called. 

?.  If  possible,  committee  meetings  should  be  conducted  in  the  same 
building  in  which  the  training  program  is  held. 
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6.  Bie  director  of  the  vocational  division  of  the  local  school 
system  should  be  in  attendance  at  all  the  meetings  possible 
for  him  to  attend. 

7.  Ihe  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  should  be  pre- 
sent at  all  meetings, 

8.  Complete  infonnation  on  the  financing  of  the  vocational  agri- 
culture program  should  be  given  to  all  members, 

9*  All  members  should  be  advised  on  existing  and  pending  voca- 
tional legislation, 

10.  Copies  of  minutes  of  meetings  should  be  given  to  all  committee 
members.  School  officials  should  have  a complete  file  of  the 
minutes  of  committee  meetings, 

11.  All  members  should  understand  that  they  are  serving  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  have  no  policy-making  authority.  Ihey 
may  recommend  policy  but  never  make  a policy. 

Ihe  skill  vdth  vdiich  the  organization  and  work  of  the  consulting 
committee  is  managed  by  local  school  authorities  will,  in  a large  mea- 
sure, determine  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  it.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  possible  pitfalls  that 
may  be  encountered. 

School  authorities  should  not: 

1.  Become  members  of  the  committee  as  they  are  the  recipients  of 
the  committee's  counsel 

2.  Permit  the  committee  to  become  administrative  in  its  function 

3.  Conceal  facts  pertaining  to  a program  from  the  members 

U.  Enter  into  labor-management  controversies 

5.  Fail  to  keep  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  on  file 

6.  Take  action  within  the  realm  of  the  committee's  advisory 
function  without  first  consulting  with  the  committee 

7.  Pail  to  recognize  publicly  th<  \ralue  of  the  consulting  committee 
through  news  releases  and  other  means 

8.  Permit  the  committee  to  function  outside  the  policies  for  its 
operation  developed  by  the  school  board 
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Committee  Meetings 

Consulting  committees  organized  for  the  first  time  will  normally 
meet  several  times  during  the  first  year.  This  will  be  detenained  by 
the  regular  meeting  schedule  and  the  need  for  special  meetings,  Uie 
committee  should  never  be  called  together  unless  there  is  a definite 
purpose  that  justifies  the  meeting. 

It  is  important  that  the  committee  meetings  be  well  organized  and 
conducted  in  a business-like  fashion,  ihe  local  vocational  agriculture 
teacher- coordinator  should  record  items  to  be  included  on  the  eigenda 
as  they  become  apparent  during  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties 
between  committee  meetings.  Committee  members  may  also  wish  to  suggest 
items  to  be  discussed  at  regular  or  special  meetings. 

Bie  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  should  take  the 
initiative  in  planning  the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting.  Below  is  a 
sample  of  an  agenda  for  the  first  meeting. 

1.  Introduction  of  all  members 

2.  Appointment  of  a temporeiry  chairman 

3.  Election  of  a permanent  chairman  (never  the  vocational  agri- 
culture teacher-coordinator) 

4.  Election  of  a secretary.  (Bi°  local  vocational  agriculture 
teacher-coordinator  may  serve  in  this  capacity. ) 

Explanation  of  the  program  and  the  need  for  consulting  committee 

6.  Functions  of  the  ccmmittee 

7.  Responsibilities  of  the  committee 

8.  Terms  of  appointment 

9.  Selection  of  time  -id  place  of  meetings 

10.  Other  business 

11.  Adjournment 

12.  Refreshments 
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Other  meetings  should  also  have  a plcuined  agenda.  A written 
announcement  listing  the  main  Items  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting 
should  be  sent  to  each  member  one  week  before  the  meeting  date.  !Thl6 
will  enable  members  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  Items  on  the  agenda. 
It  will  also  help  insure  good  attendance.  Regardless  of  Aether  this 
method  is  used  or  not,  all  members  should  be  notified  of  committee 
meetings  one  week  in  advance.  A telephone  call  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting  would  also  be  beneficial. 

In  determining  the  items  that  should  be  Included  on  a consulting 
committee's  agenda,  the  following  tests  should  be  met: 

1.  Is  this  a real  problem? 

2.  Is  this  a problem  which  the  school  earnestly  desires  to  solvi  ? 

3.  Will  the  school  use  the  conmiittee's  recommendations? 

4.  Is  this  question  one  in  idiich  the  ccanmittee  is  interested  or 
one  in  \diich  it  can  become  interested? 

Is  the  committee  competent  to  discuss  and  make  recommendations 
on  this  type  of  problem? 

6.  Do  members  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  and  background 
information  to  make  worthwhile  suggestions? 


Duties  and  Functions  of  the  Committee 

!!he  following  list  Indicates  some  of  the  areas  in  which  a consult- 
ing committee  may  be  of  help  in  planning  and  conducting  cooperative 
occupational  experience  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations: 

1.  locating  training  stations 

2.  Determining  course  content 

3.  Determining  community  situations  and  needs 

4.  Publicizing  and  promoting  the  program 
% Evaluation  of  the  program 

6.  Developing  employment  opportunities 

7.  Providing  guidance  in  wage  and  hour  problems 
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8.  Setting  standards  for  student  selection 
9«  Selection  of  classroom  equipment 

10.  Setting  local  training  standards 

11.  Selecting  and  developing  instructional  materials 

12.  Conducting  a communil^  business  survey 

13.  Securing  resource  personnel  for  classroom  instruction 

14.  Assist  in  adapting  the  program  to  new  and  changing  conditions 
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COroUCTING  A COrMINITY  SURVEY 


A survey  of  the  a^icultural  businesses  in  the  community  in  of 
prime  importance  in  establishing  an^  effective  cooperative  occupational 
e:q)erience  program.  This  survey  will  determine  the  number  and  the 
nature  of  the  training  stations  available  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  criteria  in  determining  whether  to  provide  this  t;\nDe  of 
occupational  experience. 

Most  vocational  agriculture  instructors  located  in  small  cohimun- 
ities  can  compile  a list  of  the  agricultural  businesses  or  firms: 
however,  in  larger  communities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of 
them  without  assistance.  There  are  numerous  ways  to  get  assistance 
in  locating  these  businesses  or  firms.  Most  of  “^hem  T-all  be  listed 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book,  A directory  to  the  yellow 
page  titles  relating  to  agriculture  is  found  below.  Other  sources 
such  as  the  Census  of  Businesses,  the  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
labor  office,  civic  clu'''s,  and  other  professional  organizations  can 
be  a valuable  aid  in  co^ipleting  the  li^'t. 


Telephone  Director:/'  Yellow  Pages  Titles  Relating  to  Agriculture 


Accountants 

Adjusters 

Advertising  Agencies 
Agricultural  Chemicals 
Ammonia 
Appraisers 

Artificial  Insemination 

Associations 

Auctioning 

Bacteriologists 

Banks 

Be-^ns 

Beef 

Bees 

Blacksmiths  * 
Bookkeeping  Service 
Canners 

Certified  Seed 
Cooperatives 
Custom  work 
Dairies 
DHIA  Testing 
^ggs 

Electric  Light  and  Power 


Grain 

Hatcheries 

Horses 

Insecticides 
Insurance-^Agricultui e 
Irrigation  Companies 
Landscape  Gardeners  and 
Contractors 
Lawn  Mowers 

Livestock  Breeders,  Feeders, 
Hauling 
Meat 

Meat  Packers 
Milk 

Milking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

newspaper 

Processing 

Produce--Brokers,  Shippers, 
Miolesale 

Property  Management 
Publication,  Research 
Supplies 
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Engineers  (soil) 

Fuops 

Farm  Equipment 

Radio 

Farm  Managers 

Real  Estate 

Feed 

Railroads 

Fertilizers 

Resorts 

Florists 

Schools 

Flour  Mills 

Sheep 

Food  Rroceseing 

Spraying  Equipment  and 

Forest  Rroducts 

Supplies 

Frozen  Foods 

Spraying  Horticulture 

Fruit 

Tillage 

Garden  Equipment 

Tree  Service 

Gardeners 

Turkeys 

Golf  Courses 

Vegetables 

Government 

Veterinarians 

Wool 

Die  above  list  may  not  include  all  firms,  businesses  and  ccmpanies 
in  coomunities  having  positions  in  which  employees  need  competencies 
in  agriculture. 


Die  Business  Survey 

Once  a complete  list  is  compiled,  a more  detailed  picture  of  the 
business  must  be  obtained.  Diis  will  necessitate  a survey  of  each 
business  or  firm  to  obtain  detailed  information  about  it.  In  sane 
instances  the  local  teacher  will  be  familiar  enough  with  the  business 
or  firm  to  provide  the  necessary  information,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  will  require  conducting  a personal  interview  in  each  firm.  Before 
this  is  done,  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  should 
construct  a form  providing  for  the  information  needed.  Following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  more  important  items  that  may  be  included  in  a 
survey  of  an  agricultural  business  or  firm: 

1.  Willingness  of  firm  to  cooperate  by  providing  training  students 

2.  Minimum  wage  available  for  student  workers 

3.  Existence  of  labor  unions  or  company  policies  prohibiting  the 
hiring  of  student  workers, 

4.  Main  function  of  the  firm 

5.  Total  number  of  enployees 

6.  Classification  of  employees  (professional,  skilled,  etc.) 

7.  Number  of  Jobs  available. 
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8.  Number  of  new  positions  available  five  years  from  now 

94  Workmen's  compensation  and  other  benefits  available  to  student 
workers 

10.  Willingness  of  a representative  of  the  firm  to  serve  on  an 
consulting  committee. 

11.  MELXimum  wage  student  workers  can  receive 

12.  Names  of  personnel  capable  of  serving  as  on-the-job  instructor 

13.  Name  of  person  to  contact  for  future  meetings 


Conducting  Personal  Interviews 


If  there  are  a number  of  agricultural  firms  or  businesses  in  the 
community,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher- 
coordinator  to  conduct  all  the  interviews  without  help  from  others. 

'.Jhen  several  interviewers  are  working,  it  is  important  to  eliminate 
differences  in  the  results  obtained  by  various  persons.  To  a large 
extent,  differences  can  be  attributed  to  a lack  of  preparation  by  the 
interviewer  as  to  the  basic  techniques  and  procedures  of  intervievang. 

The  points  listed  below  are  intended  to  serve  as  guides  to  prepare 
an  individual  for  interviewing  persons  in  managerial  or  personnel  po.si- 
tions  of  firms,  businesses,  industries,  agencies,  or  organizations 
employing  agricultural  workers: 

1.  Ihe  desired  data  necessary  to  complete  survey  forms  can  best 
be  obtained  from  persons  in  a position  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  all 
positions.  Die  interview  should  be  obtained  from  a person 
in  a managerial  position.  It  is  best  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment in  advance  in  order  to  interview  the  person  vdio  could 
provide  the  desired  information. 

2.  The  interview  should  begin  by: 

a.  Introduce  yourself,  briefly  stating  why  you  are  there. 
Mention  the  school  and  other  organizations  that  have 
approved  the  survey.  Some  coordinators  have  found  a 
calling  card  is  very  beneficial.  Diis  puts  your  name 
before  the  person  and  helps  you  to  become  acquainted. 
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b.  Explain  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  survvoy* 

An  example  of  an  introductory  statement  is: 

''I  am  j teacher- 

coordinator  of  vocational  agriculture  at 

High  School.  The  local  high  school  has  plans  for 
initiating  a cooperative  occupational  e::poricnce  pro- 
gram in  agricultural  occupations*  We  feel  a program 
like  this  will  enable  your  firm  to  play  a definite  role 
in  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  community  and  in 
return,  \iill  be  of  potential  benefit  to  you.  Before 
beginning  this  program  v;e  need  to  secure  factual  infor- 
mation from  the  people  who  may  be  directly  involved  in 
it," 

c.  Note  about  how  much  time  you  would  like.  If  the  size  of 
the  task  later  becomes  more  time-consuriiing,  tnc  person 
being  interviewed  will  be  acquainted  with  tiie  task  and  in 
most  cases  in  sj^mipatay  with  the  need  for  more  time. 

d.  Give  a general  idea  of  v?hat  use  will  be  made  of  the  data 
collected.  Develop  a brief  recognition  of  the  need  for 
vocational  trciining  of  our  youth.  Try  to  develop  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  this  survey  effort. 

3%  /in  interview  should  be  conducted  in  a location  which  is  con- 
ductive to  effective  interviewing.  An  office  away  from 
distractions  of  the  business  is  very  desirable. 

4.  Rapport  is  essential  for  effective  interviewing.  Gooa 
interviewing  relations  exist  when  both  the  interviewer  and 
the  interviewee  feel  relaxed  and  at  ease. 

5.  It  is  desirable  to  "keep  out"'  of  the  interview  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  natural  to  "want  to  help"'  in  determining  the 
responses  to  some  questions,  but  remember  that  the  validity 
of  the  results  depend s on  the  information  provided  by  the 
employers . 

6.  It  is  best  to  follow  tne  interview  form  from  top  to  bottom 
as  closely  as  possible, 

7.  It  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
questions  on  the  form,  so  it  is  imperative  that  you  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  points  of  the  instr'ament.  As 
the  interview;  progresses,  a description  of  the  program  can 
be  presented. 
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8.  Responses  should  be  recorded  as  clearly  and  concisely  as 
possible. 

9.  Ihe  interview  should  be  terminated  by  thanking  the  interviewee 
for  his  time  and  information,  assuring  him  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  date  supplied. 

Ask  the  interviewee  for  his  cooperation  at  a future  date  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  get  additional  information. 


Hhe  Survey  Form 

Die  form  used  by  the  interviewer  should  be  designed  to  obtain  all 
the  information  that  is  needed  in  the  least  possible  time  and  with  the 
least  possible  confusion.  After  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher- 
coordinator  has  determined  the  information  that  should  be  gathered  from 
the  survey,  he  should  construct  a preliminary  form.  Diis  form  should 
be  administered  on  a trial  basis  to  determine  if  revisions  need  to  be 
made  before  duplication  in  its  final  form. 

A sample  form  for  surveying  the  agricultural  businesses  in  the 
community  is  found  on  the  following  page.  Other  forms  designed  for 
the  same  purpose  are  located  in  Bie  Appendix. 
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High  School 
Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

OCCUPATIONS  SURVEY  OP  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING  POSSIBILITIES* 


Interviewer pattg 

1.  Official  name  of  establishment^ 

2 . Addres  s 

3.  Name  and  title  of  person  interviewed 

4.  Estimated  percent  of  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented 

Number  of  years  company  has  been  in  business 

5.  In  reference  to  company  policy,  can  this  firm  hire  high  school  age  personnel 

po  you  have  a minimum  wage?  If  so,  what? 

6.  Is  there  a labor  union  in  the  firm? 

7.  Would  your  firm  cooperate  as  a training  station  for  high  school  students? 

Yes  No  post-high  school  students?  Yes  No  If  yes,  what  specific 
jobL? 

Job  Approximate  number  of  weeks 

student  could  be  employed 


6.  Main  function (s)  of  this  company: 
Manufacturing 
Processing 
Sales 

Service 


Specialized  Agriculture_ 
Recreational  Activities, 
Professional  Services 
Othe  r 


9.  Total  number  of  employees:  Male Female 

10.  Classification  of  employees: 

Type  of  Job  Number  employed  Level* 

Now  Next  5 years 


11.  Does  company  plan  an  expansion  program  within  the  next  5 years?  Yes ^No_ 

If  yes,  what  new  jobs  will  be  created? 

12.  Would  you  be  willing  to  serve  on  a consulting  committee  for  this  program?^ 

13.  Would  a student  employee  be  insured  by  your  company? 

14.  What  background  training  is  needed  for  student  employees? 

15.  Could  this  school  offer  d*  .ses  to  help  your  employees? 

What  classes  specif icalt 

*Level — 1.  Professional,  2.  Technical,  3.  Agricultural  Service, 

4.  Managerial,  5.  Supervisory,  6.  Sales,  7.  Clerical,  8.  Skilled, 
9.  Semi-skilled. 


*Adapted  from  the  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural  Occupations 
Programs.  Colorado  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
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PROMOTING  COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIOHAl  EXPERIENCE 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Informing  the  public  regarding  cooperative  occupational  experience 
in  agriculture  is  as  much  a part  of  the  teacher-coordinator's  job  as 
selecting  training  stations,  counseling  with  students,  and  classroom 
teaching.  Well-planned  promotional  activities  increases  interest  and 
secures  the  cooperation  of  students  and  the  public  in  helping  make  the 
program  a success. 

Advertising  and  promoting  the  program  is  the  first  phase  the  teacher- 
coordinator  will  handle.  School  personnel,  students,  parents,  and 
businessmen  must  understand  the  objectives,  advantages,  and  operation  of 
the  program.  The  teacher-coordinator  is  the  logical  person  to  supply  this 
.Information.  After  the  program  is  in  operation,  he  should  also  keep  the 
public  informed  to  keep  their  interest  and  cooperation  at  a maximum  level. 

In  order  to  reach  the  maximum  number  of  people,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  use  all  the  news  media 
available.  These  can  include  radio,  television,  newspapers,  school 
publications,  personal  letters,  assembly  programs,  talks,  speeches, 
exhibits,  banquets,  and  other  media. 


Newspaper,  Radio,  and  Television 

All  teacher-coordinators  should  use  the  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  stations,  serving  their  areas.  Several  times  during  the  year 
the  teacher-coordinator  should  release  announcements,  news  items,  and 
interest  stories  about  the  program.  In  some  cases,  the  copy  will  have  to 
be  prepared  by  the  teacher-coordinator.  After  the  copy  has  been  prepared, 
it  should  be  shown  to  the  proper  administrative  personnel  for  approval. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  the  teacher-coordinator  in  preparing 
copy: 

1.  There  are  two  types  of  articles:  news  stories  and  feature 

stories.  The  feature  story  differs  from  the  news  story  in 
that  it  usually  emphasizes  the  "human  interest"  element. 

Both  types  of  articles  are  necessary  to  properly  inform  the 
public  of  school  activities. 

2.  Both  types  of  stories  on  vocational  programs  should  be  factual. 
Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  writer  should  never 
attempt  to  "color"  the  story  by  injecting  his  own  opinions. 
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3*  If  the  teacher- coordinator  feels  that  an  article  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  "editorializing,”  he  should  make  sure  that 
the  comments  c<mie  from  some  person  of  authority  other  than 
himself,  and  he  should  use  "quotes"  in  all  cases.  For  example, 
the  following  statement  in  a newspaper  article  has  far  more 
wei^t  than  any  number  of  editorial  comments  made  by  the  coor- 
dinator: "In  discussing  training  for  off-fam  agricultural 

occupations  before  the  Businessmen's  Luncheon  Club,  Superin- 
tendent Brown  said,  *We  feel  that  this  program  does  much  to 
bridge  the  wide  gap  that  separates  the  school  and  agricultural 
business  and  industry. * " 

4.  A good  news  story  seldom  starts  at  the  beginning  and  works  toward 
the  climax  as  is  done  in  fiction  writing.  The  opening  paragraph 
is  the  most  important,  and  should  contain  the  meat  of  the  story* 

5*  The  opening  sentence--or  at  least  the  first  paragraph — should 
answer  the  following  questions:  Why?  Vflaat?  ^toen?  VJhere? 

6.  Sentences,  paragraphs,  and  even  words  must  be  short  for  easy 
reading  or  listening. 

7*  Use  action  verbs.  The  active  voice  is  more  forceful  than  the 
passive  voice.  "Students  receive  training  certificates”  is 
better  than  "training  certificates  are  received  by  students.” 

8.  There  should  be  a "follow-up”  story  for  most  news  items  released 
about  the  program.  Bie  announcement  that  the  school  has  inau- 
gurated a training  program  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
should  be  follov/ed  within  a reasonable  length  of  time  by  a 
story  on  nroUraent,  placements,  and  other  data  about  the  pro- 
gram. Likewise,  an  item  such  as  the  "Agricultural  Occupations 
Students  Plan  Employer  Banquet”  should  be  followed  by  "Students 
Honor  Employers  at  Banquet"  \ihen  the  function  takes  place. 

9.  Too  much  publicity  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Avoid  the  use 
of  "ballyhoo”  and  publicity  stunts.  Do  not  mislead  the  public 
into  expecting  more  of  your  program  than  can  possibly  be 
accomplished. 

10.  Clear  all  publicity  releases  through  the  proper  channels. 

Learn  the  school  policy  regarding  publicity  and  adhere  to  it. 

11.  Miscellaneous  suggestions  on  preparing  copy: 

Use  a typewriter 

Double-space 

Do  not  write  the  headlines 

Indicate  ^o  prepared  the  copy— it  will  assist  the  editors. 
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In  addixion  to  news  stories  and  announcement^  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  stories  vdiich  may  be  used  at  various  times  throughout 
the  school  year  and  which  may  be  classed  roughly  as  feature  stories. 

Biis  type  of  article  is  much  more  difficult  to  compose  than  "spot"  * 

news  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  teacher-coordinator  unless  he 
possesses  an  ability  to  write  and  is  experienced.  However,  materisd  on 
suitable  subject  matter  may  be  prepared  by  him  to  be  rewritten  by  liters 
on  the.  local  paper. 

Some  subjects  for  feature  stories  are: 

1.  Student  interviews,  including  photographs  of  the  students  at 
work 

2.  Employers'  views  on  agricultural  occupations  training 

3.  Unusual  or  outstanding  training  situations 

4.  Guidance  values  of  agricultural  occupations  training 

5.  AvTarding  of  annual  training  certificates 

6.  Student  views  and  reactions  on  working  in  an  agricultural 
occupation 

7.  Die  place  of  the  FFA  in  preparing  for  agricultural  occupations 

8.  Work  experience  as  a high  school  requirement 

9.  How  agricultural  occupations  students  invest  their  money 

10.  Interesting  follow-up  data 

11.  Presentation  of  recognition  certificates  to  cooperating  employers 

12.  On-the-job  instructors  enrolled  in  special  class 

Ey-euid-large,  news  media  are  anxious  to  obtain  copy  on  subjects  like 
those  listed  above  and  usually  have  at  least  one  stax’f  member  vAo  specia- 
lizes in  this  type  of  writing.  The  public  is  interested  in  its  schools 
and  enjoys  reading  or  hearing  about  them,  especially  if  the  stories  con- 
tain a liberal  sprinkling  of  familiar  nemes  and  places,  and  emphasizes  or 
features  the  achievements  of  tne  youth  of  the  community. 
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Sample  News  Stories 

Die  follovang  skeleton  news  stories  show  how  stories  of  this  nature 
may  be  constructed.  Diese  are  only  presented  as  guides  and  in  some  cases 
they  will  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  local  situation. 

Introductory  Article 

Agricultural  Occupations  Program  FOR  LMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Mr.  John  Doe 

Vocational  Agririlture  Instructor 
March  15 

According  to  ^ Superintendent  of 

Schools,  a new  on-the-job  training  program  for  high  school  students  will 

be  launched  this  fall  at  _High  School.  An  "Off- 

Farm  Agricultural  Occupations"  curriculum  has  been  developed  by 

, Agricultural  Occupations  Teacher- Coordinator 

in  cooperating  with  the  vocational  agriculture  consulting  committee  and 
school  officials. 

Diis  program  will  give  students  an  opportunity  to  spend  part  of  their 
school  time  in  on-the-job  training  with  local  agricultural  business  and 
industrial  firms.  Students  participating  will  enroll  in  regular  high 
school  courses,  including  one  period  of  related  agricultural  instruction, 
during  which  time  they  \d.ll  study  information  related  to  their  on-the- 
job  training.  Diey  will  spend  three  hours  each  weekday  on  the  job, 
learning  the  skills  and  management  practices  involved,  under  the  guidance 
of  a skilled  instructor  selected  from  the  firm  in  which  the  student  is 
working. 

This  phase  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  is  designed  to  offer 
training  to  eiU  high  school  students  who  have  an  interest  in  an  agricul- 
tura.1  occupation.  This  training  can  lead  to  in-school  employment  and 
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immediate  employment  after  completion  of  the  high  school  program,  or  serve 

as  a background  for  post-high  school  study. 

A survey  conducted  recently  indicates  _______  ag-related  businesses 

number 

in  the  area.  of  these  firms  are  interested 

Town  number 

in  employing  a student  trainee.  Further  information  concerning  the  program 

may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Mr.  , Vo-Ag.  Instructor,  or 

Mr.  , high  school  principal. 


Consulting  Commi ttee 

A picture  of  the  committee 
members  is  recommended 
here 

The  nine  community  leaders  in  business,  labor,  education,  and  agricul- 
ture named  to  the High  School  Vocational  Agricultural 

Consulting  Committee  are:  (Pictured  above  L to  R) 

(Ifemie ) (Occupation  or  business  name) 


i 

i 

i 

_ 3 

3 

t 

i 

i 

i 

3 

3 

3 

i 

; and 

i 

; local 

3 

3 

These  men  will  advise  Mr.  , Vo-Ag  teacher-coordinator 

in  planning  and  conducting  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  program. 

They  were  approved  by  the ^School  Board  at  its  meeting 

evening,  and  will  serve  from  one  to  three-year  terms. 
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Student  at  Work 


Picture  of  Trainee  on  the  Job 

, Student  Trainee,  on  the  left,  performs 

a part  of  his  job  as  while , 

(job  or  position) 

on-the-job  instructor,  super/ises.  is  one  of  the 

(boy's  first  name) 

trainees  from  the  High  School  Agricultural  Occupations 

(School) 

class.  He  and  his  classmates  spend  one-half  of  the  school  day  in  regular 
academic  study,  including  vocational  agriculture.  Each  students  spends 

three  hours  during  the  school  day  at  the  training  station.  

, Vo-Ag  instructor  at  High  School,  is  coordinator 

of  the  program  \-/hich  is  designed  to  ox'fer  training  for  gainful  employment 
in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 


Speeches 


The  presentation  of  short  talks  or  speeches  to  civic  clubs  and  other 
groups  is  an  excellent  vra,y  to  promote  the  program,  Ihis  enables  the 
public  to  get  personally  acquainted  with  the  teacher-coordinator  and 
it  also  gives  the  teacher-coordinator  a chance  to  answer  questions  which 
may  evolve  from  the  group.  The  teacher-coordinator  should  be  prepared 
to  present  a talk  concerning  the  program  whenever  the  occasion  ari^ea. 

Most  groups  are  happy  to  have  representatives  of  the  school  spe^to 
them  concerning  educational  problems  in  the  community.  | 

In  order  to  do  this  job  adequately,  the  presentation  should  be 
v/ell  organized  and  prepared.  Charts,  graphs  and  figures  can  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  presentation  to  help  illustrate  and  carry  the  program  to 
its  conclusion.  Vary  the  material  and  its  presentation  to  fit  the  group. 

Ohe  following  is  a sample  outline  of  a speech  that  is  for  presentation 
to  civic  groups,  etc.  This  is  presented  as  a sample  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  local  situation. 
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I.  Introduction 

a.  My  relationship  to  school,  position,  etc. 

b.  Statement  about  the  increased  emphasis  and  need  for 
vocational  education 

II.  Status  of  high  school  students 

a.  Enrollment  in  various  programs  in  school 

b.  Enrollment  in  our  school,  state  programs,  etc. 

c.  College-bound  students 

d.  Drop-outs  in  our  high  school 

e.  What  are  we  doing  for  these  students? 

III.  Explanation  of  program  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19^3 . 

a.  ?lrpe  of  program 

b.  Objectives  of  the  program 

c.  Explanation  of  how  the  program  operates 

IV.  Bossibilities  of  the  program  in  our  community 

a.  Job  opportunities  in  the  community,  state, and  nation 

b.  Ihe  number  of  businesses  in  the  area  related  to  agriculture 

c.  Number  of  possible  training  centers 

d.  Cost  of  such  a program 

e.  Additional  facilities  needed  for  such  a program 

V.  Explain  the  values  of  the  program 

a.  To  the  community 

b.  To  the  school 

c.  For  the  employer  and, 

d.  Most  of  all  to  the  student. 

VI.  Ask  for  their  support  and  cooperation  in  helping  develop  this 
phase  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  in  our  community. 

VII,  Summary 

VIII.  Question  period 
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Recot'giition  Certificates 

An  excellent  way  to  increase  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
students  and  employers  is  by  issuine  recognition  certificates.  Certifi- 
cates of  completion  may  be  presented  to  students  vdio  have  successfully 
completed  the  coarse  requirements  and  also  a special  recognition  certifi- 
cate may  be  presented  to  the  cooperating  employers  and  on-the-job 
instructors.  An  event  such  as  an  employer- employee  banquet  is  an 
excellent  place  to  award  these  certificates.  Examples  of  these  certifi- 
cates are  found  on  the  follo^ring  pages. 


Other  Promotional  Activities 


Numerous  other  activities  can  be  utilized  to  help  promote  cooperativ 
occupational  experience  In  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Some  of 
the  other  items  that  may  be  used  are: 

1.  School  publications  or  special  brochures 

2.  School  assembly  programs 

3.  School  exhibits,  tours  and  projects 

4.  Reports  at  faculty  meetings 

5.  Bnployer's  nevrspaper  ads 

6.  A section  in  the  school  yearbook 

7.  Letters  to  students  and  parents 

8.  Individual  contacts  v/ith  students  and  parents 

9.  Bnployer- employee  banquets 

10.  Letters  of  appreciation  to  employers  and  oarents 

11.  School  public  address  system 

12.  Special  FFA  awards  for  outstanding  achievement  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  V/ork. 
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Planning  the  Promotional  Program 

Needless  to  say,  the  teacher-coordinator  should  carefully  plan  his 
promotional  campaign  rather  than  conduct  it  in  a haphazard  meumer. 
Planning  inlcudes  timing,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  effectively 
promoting  a program.  Following  is  a suggested  scheJule  tdiich  a teacher- 
coordinator  may  use  in  raaicing  plans  for  publicizing  and  promoting  this 
program.  Of  course,  he  may  not  (and  probably  should  not)  use  all  the 
media  listed.  He  should,  however,  consider  the  most  feasible  in  his 
particular  community.  The  teacher  should  plan  far  enough  in  advance  to 
allow  himself  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  his  campaign  in  a creditable 
manner.  A suggested  schedule  is  found  below: 


MEDIA 

BeTore 
opening 
of  school 

At  open- 
ing of 
school 

~ During 
each 

Semester 

CEce 

during 

year 

At  ena 
of 

School 

News  stories 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Newspaper  features 

X 

School  publications 

X 

School  assembly 
programs 

X 

Talks  to  civic  clubs 
and  other  groups 

X 

X 

FPA  activities 

X 

X 

Talk  to  ftirent- 
Teacher  Association 

X 

School  exhibits  and 
projects 

X 

X 

School  placards  and 
posters 

X 

School  public  address 
system 

X 

X 

Etaployers'  newspaper 
"ads" 

X 

Free  radio  and 
television  time 

X 

X 

Section  in  school 
yearbook 

X 

Letters  to  students 
and  parents 

X 

Snployer- employee 
banquet 

X 

Letters  of  apprecia- 
tion to  employers 
and  parents 

X 

Recognition 

certificates 

X 
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SELECTING  TRAINING  SIATIOHS 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  In  determining  the  success  of  the 
program  is  the  adequacy  of  the  training  station  at  which  a student  is 
placed  for  on-the-job  instruction  and  experience.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  definite  consideration  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
training  stations  before  students  are  placed  for  occupational  experience. 
The  survey  of  the  agricultural  businesses  and  firms  in  the  caanunity, 
explained  earlier,  should  provide  a good  list  of  possible  training 
stations.  Information  gained  from  the  personal  interviews  or  knowledge 
already  possessed  by  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  and 
consulting  committee  members  should  provide  sufficient  basis  for  deter- 
mining \diether  possible  training  stations  meet  the  desired  criteria. 


Criteria  for  Selecting  Training  Stations 

Ihe  following  items  should  be  used  as  criteria  in  selecting  training 
stations: 


1.  ]ype  of  occupation  Ihe  training  station  should  provide  experience 
in  an  occupation  that  requires  some  knowledge,  understanding, 

and  skill  in  agriculture. 

2.  Opportunities  for  rotation  The  training  station  should  provide 

a vide  variety  of  experiences  associated  with  the  occupation.  It 
should  not  be  just  a routine  work  experience  of  a repetitive 
nature. 

3.  On-the^ob  supervision  The  training  station  should  provide 
someone  capable  of  serving  as  an  on-the-job  Instructor.  This 
should  be  someone  who  is  thoroughly  competent  in  the  skills 
and  technical  aspects  of  the  occupation.  He  should  be  someone 
who  is  Interested  in  the  program  and  ^o  will  enjoy  cooperating 
in  the  training  program.  A discussion  concerning  on-the-job 
Instructors  is  found  later  in  this  section. 

4.  Working  conditions  Ihe  working  conditions  of  training  stations 
should  be  safe  and  clecui,  with  a good  record  of  accident  preven- 
tion. It  should  also  present  few,  if  any,  conditions  that  mi^t 
impair  the  health  of  the  workers. 

Reputation  Ihe  training  station  should  have  a good  reputation  and 
be  respected  by  the  conmunlty  as  a reliable  business  establish- 
ment. It  should  be  one  that  the  community  is  glad  to  have  within 
its  boundaries. 
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6.  Business  Climate  The  training  station  should  use  ethical  busi- 
ness practices  and  leave  a favorable  impression  with  the  student. 
Bie  firm  should  have  a record  of  participation  in  civic  affairs, 
and  a favorable  attitude  tovrard  the  welfare  of  its  employees, 

7.  Stability  of  eiiiployaent  The  training  station  should  have  a 
reputation  of  continuous  operation.  It  should  have  a record  of 
few  or  no  lay-offs,  lock-outs,  close-dcvms,  or  extensive  periods 
of  curtailment. 

8.  Hours  of  employment  The  training  s iion  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a sufficient  number  of  training  hours  at  a time  iidiich  is 
conducive  to  the  employment  of  student  vrarkers, 

9.  Facilities  and  equipment  In  order  to  provide  adequate  training, 
the  training  station  should  possess  adequate  facilities  and 
equipment  and  use  up-to-date  methods. 

Bi^loyer-employee  relationship  The  training  station  should  main- 
tain a good  employer- employee  relationship.  Firms  that  make  it 
a policy  to  train  and  promote  their  ovm  personnel  score  high 
on  this  point. 

11.  Accessibility  Training  stations  should  be  -vTitliin  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  school  or  accessible  to  the  trainee.  In  some 
cases,  the  training  station  may  be  outside  the  normal  limits 

if  the  student  has  adequate  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
and  the  training  station  rates  high  on  other  factors.  In  some 
cases  vAiere  students  are  attending  area  schools,  they  can  be 
placed  in  their  local  community  for  occupational  experience. 

12,  Wa^es  The  training  station  should  be  able  to  pay  a minimum  wage 
for  student  workers  based  on  that  paid  other  employees  of 
similar  experience  and  training.  Wages  of  regular  employees 
should  be  at  least  comparable  to  those  paid  in  similar  occupa- 
tions in  the  community. 


Training  Station  Check  Sheet 

Bie  final  selection  of  training  stations  can  bo  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  a check  sheet,  Bie  purpose  of  this  sheet  is  to  obtain  a comparative 
rating  of  possible  training  stations.  This  sheet  should  list  criteria 
to  be  considered  vrtien  maJang  the  selection.  Die  consulting  committee  can 
be  very  helpful  in  completing  the  check  sheets  on  the  different  firms. 
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Caxeful  consideration  should  be  given  to  each  item  on  the  check  sheet. 
Any  unusual  situations  should  be  listed  at  the  bottooi  of  the  sheet  under 
"Remarks,"  If  a prospective  training  station  is  not  selected,  the  reasons 
may  be  listed  in  this  space  and  then  relayed  to  the  employer.  Ihis  may 
help  correct  deficiencies  in  the  prospective  training  station  so  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  future. 

(An  example  of  a training  station  check  sheet  is  found  on  the  follov/- 
ing  page.) 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 


CHECK  SHEET  FOR  SELECTING  TRAINING  STATIONS 

Establishment  Address 

Date Phone  No. 


FACTORS 


Poor  Fair  Good  Verv  Good  Outstandina 


Type  of  occupation 
Ooportunities  for  rotation 
On-the-job  supervision 
Working  conditions 
Reputation 
Business  climate 
Hours  of  employment 
Facilities  and  eouipment 
Srnloyer-employee  relationshios 
^.cessibility 


Ren irks: 


Overall  Rating: 


Outstanding ^Very  Good Good_ 

Fair Poor 
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Eyaluating  Cooperating  Enployerg  and  On-the-job  Instructors 

In  a sense,  cooperating  en^loyers  and  on-the-job  instructors  become 
a part  of  the  school  faculty  since  they  are  directly  involved  in  the 
education  of  students.  To  properly  function  in  this  role,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  they  possess  a professional  attitude  and  other  desirable 
characteristics.  It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  their  qualifications  in 
regard  to  some  pre-determined  criteria.  Tbis  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
improving  their  weak  areas  throu^  individual  conferences  and  special 
classes. 

An  example  of  an  evaluation  form  that  can  be  utilized  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  cooperating  employers  and  on-the-job  instructors  is 
found  on  the  following  page. 


Classes  for  Bnployers  and  On-the-Job  Instructors 

One  means  by  idiich  on-the-job  instructors  and  eB5>loyers  can  be 
better  pre-  red  for  their  responsibilities  is  to  offer  special  classes 
for  them,  diese  classes  can  be  conducted  by  the  regular  vocational 
agriculture  teacher-coordinator.  Specific  topics  such  as  working  with 
students,  methods  of  giving  demonstrations,  and  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  program  can  be  covered.  Upon  completion  of  these  classes,  a 
special  certificate  can  be  piesented.  Experience  has  shown  that  efforts 
expended  in  this  area  pay  big  dividends.  On-the-job  instruction  is 
improved,  and  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  gained  by  all  participants. 

An  exanple  of  a certificate  that  can  be  presented  upon  the  completion 
of  these  courses  is  found  on  page  43 . 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
COOPERATING  ENPLOVER  APPRAISAL 


Name  Date 


Criteria 

Rating 

1. 

Interested  in  helping  students 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2, 

Successful  in  agri-business 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3. 

Able  to  get  alon^r  with  students 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4. 

Willing  to  cooperate  with  school 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5. 

Uses  proper  English 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6. 

Of  good  character 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7. 

Emotionally  stable 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8. 

Able  to  explain  ideas  and  concepts  to  students 

4 

3 

2 

1 

9. 

Familiar  with  vocational  agriculture 

4 

3 

2 

1 

10. 

Familiar  with  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupational 
experience  program 

4 

3 

2 

1 

11. 

A member  of  agricultural,  civic,  or  community 
organizations 

4 

3 

2 

1 

12. 

Motivated  by  high  ideals 

4 

3 

2 

1 

13. 

Eager  and  hard-working 

4 

3 

2 

1 

14. 

Patient 

4 

3 

2 

1 

15. 

Tactful 

4 

3 

2 

1 

16. 

Open-minded 

4 

3 

2 

1 

17. 

Willing  to  take  time  to  work  with  students 

4 

3 

2 

1 

OVER-ALL  RATING 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 - Outstanding 
3 - Good 
2 - Fair 
1 - Poor 


FARMVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
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SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 


It  must  be  realized  that  the  student  is  the  most  important  element 
in  a cooperative  occupational  experience  protpram,  lluch  of  the  success 
of  the  program  will  depend  upon  the  calibre  of  the  students  enrolled. 
Students  termed  "of  high  calibre"  do  not  necessarily  mean  those  with  out- 
standing grades,  but  refers  to  those  students  vdao  possess  the  aptitude  and 
qualifications  required  for  success  in  a given  occupation,  llie  objectives 
of  this  program  can  be  attained  only  vdien  the  student  is  capable  and 
desires  to  receive  training.  There  may  be  a tendency  among  some  educators 
to  gear  the  program  toward  students  with  low  academic  and  occupational 
abilities,  \rtiile  the  training  for  many  occupations  requires  students  to 
have  desirable  personal  traits  and  above-average  aptitudes. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind,  the  need  for  a sound  system 
for  screening  and  selecting  students  becomes  evident.  The  vocational 
agriculture  teacher- coordinator  should  plan  a system  that  utilizes  numerous 
activities  and  procedures  in  selecting  students. 


Procedures  for  Selecting  Students 

[Qie  following  steps  are  suggested  as  a guide  to  follow  in  the 
selection  of  students: 

1,  MaJte  a general  announcement  concerning  the  program  to  all  eligible 
students  at  least  two  months  before  pre-registration  for  courses, 

2,  Have  all  interested  students  complete  an  "application  for  enroll- 
ment form, " A sample  form  is  found  on  page  47  , Another  form 

which  is  designed  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind  is  located  in  the 
Appendix, 

3,  Make  arrangement  \rith  the  school  counselor  to  obtain  various 
tests  scores  and  other  confidential  information  that  is  not 
reported  on  the  application  form, 

4,  If  sufficient  tests  have  not  been  administered,  the  teacher- 
coordinator  may  wish  to  administer  commercial  tests  or  in  some 
cases  special  interest  surveys.  These  can  determine  the  students 
interest  and  abilities  in  specialized  areas  such  as  sales  and 
mechanics,  A sample  form  that  can  be  utilized  to  determine  a 
studenlJs  interest  in  sales  is  located  in  the  Appendix. 
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5.  In  most  cases  the  teacher- coordinator  will  be  familiar  with  the 
personal  characteristics  of  possible  students,  since  be  would 
most  likely  have  had  them  in  previous  vocational  agriculture 
classes.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  teacher- coordinator  may 
have  had  very  little  contact  with  interested  students.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  may  be  advanteigeous  to  have  other  teachers  more 
familiar  with  the  student  evaluate  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  student.  A sample  teacher's  rating  form  is  found  on 
page  48  . 

6.  Record  the  information  obtained  from  the  previous  steps  on  a 
"Student  Information  Sheet."  (See  example  in  a later  part  of 
this  section.) 

7.  Interview  each  candidate  personally.  [Qiis  will  help  obtain  infor- 
mation that  has  not  been  obtained  in  any  of  the  previous  steps. 


Criteria  for  Selecting  Students 

After  the  above  steps  have  been  ccanpleted,  sufficient  information 
should  be  available  to  make  a final  selection.  Die  following  criteria 
are  suggested  as  possible' points  to  be  kept  in  mind  vdien  selecting 
students. 

Occupational  objective  Students  selected  should  have  an  interest  in 
agricultural  occi^iations  for  vdiich  the  training  program  is  designed,  and 
in  which  adequate  training  stations  will  be  available. 

Itoents*  approval  Students  selected  should  have  their  parents*  approval 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Ability  and  willingness  to  work  Students  selected  should  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Age  Most  states  have  minimum  age  laifs  (usually  l6)  and  therefore  this 
must  be  considered  \dien  students  are  selected.  Students  selected  should 
be  able  to  meet  the  age  requirements  specified  by  local,  state,  and 
federal  labor  laws. 

Scholarship  Students  selected  should  have  done  well  in  school  subjects 
related  to  the  occupation  in  which  they  will  be  trained. 
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Attendance  records  Students  selected  should  have  a minimum  number  of 
absences  and  tardinesses  on  their  school  records. 

Hours  available  for  work  Students  selected  should  be  able  to  work  the 
minimum  required  hours  per  vreek  for  the  total  training  period. 

lEransportation  Students  selected  should  be  able  to  have  transportation 
to  and  from  their  training  station. 

Handicaps  Students  selected  should  not  possess  any  handicap  \diich  would 
prevent  them  from  being  hired  by  employers  in  the  available  training 
stations, 

Persomd  characteristics  Students  selected  should  have  desirable  personed 
characteristics.  Diis  would  include  such  items  as  character,  loyalty, 
initiative,  attitude,  and  personality. 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLUIENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS* 

Date 


Name 

Parent's  or 

Address 

Guardian's  Name 

Phone  No. 

Aqe 

Sex  Height  Weight 

Social  Security  No, 

Location 

from  School 

Grade  in 

School  Do  vou  plan 

to  go  to  college?  Yes 

No 

List  the 

high  school  credits  you  have 

earned  in  Math  English 

Science 

Social  Science  Agriculture 

Commercial  Other 

Parents  * 

Occupations  - Father 

Mother 

What  type  of  curriculum  are  you  enrolled  in?  College  Prep  Vocational 
General 

\<hat  hobbies  do  you  enjoy? 

List  the  clubs  and  organizations  to  which  you  belonq^^ 


Do  you  wear  glasses?  Yes ITo Will  you  have  transportation  to  work?  Yes 

No  Do  you  have  any  physical  handicaps?  Yes No If  the  answer  is  “Yes" 

please  explain 

List  the  name  of  employer  and  previous  jobs  you  have  held  and  the  length  of  time 
spent  on  the  job. 

Name  of  Employer  Job  Number  of  Months 


In  what  occupations  do  vou  prefer  to  receive  training?  First  Preference 

Second  Preference 

\<hat  tvpes  of  work  to  you  dislike? 

Will  you  be  available  for  work:  after  sc^iool?  on  Saturdays? 

What  subjects  to  you  need  to  graduate? 

(Have  your  parents  complete  the  following;) 

has  my  permission  to  participate  in  the 

agricultural  occupations  program. 

Signed  by  Parent  or  Guardian 


♦Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  Programs. 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

TEACHER'S  RATING  OF  STUDENTS  INTERESTED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Date 

Student's  Name  Course 

Please  rate  the  student  on  the  following  traits; 

Excellent  ' Good  Fair  Poor 

Character 

Loyalty  _ _ 

Initiative  

Attitude  __ 

Resourcefulness  

Dependability  __ 

Personality  ^ 

Achievement  in  your  course 

Do  you  feel  this  student  is  qualified  to  represent  our  school  on  a job? 

Yes  No 

List  any  outstanding  abilities  or  talents  this  student  possesses. 


For  what  vocation  do  you  feel  this  student  is  best  suited? 


Does  this  student  take  orders  and  criticism  well?  Yes  No 

Which  does  this  student  prefer;  Mental  activities  Physical  activities^ 

Other  remarks: 


Teacher 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

STUDENT  INFORMATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS* 

{To  be  completed  by  teacher-coordinator  and  kept  in  permanent  record  file) 

Date 

Name  Parent* s Name 

Address ^Phone  No. 

Aqe ^Sex Height  Weight ^Social  Security  No. 

Grade  an  school Parent's  occupation;  Father Mother 

Location  from  school ^Plan  to  go  to  college  Yes No 

Credits  earned  - Math English  Social  Science  Science  Ag 

Commercial  Other 

Type  of  program  enrolled  in;  College  prep  Vocational  General 

Hobbies Grade  average 

Days  absent  last  year Transportation  to  work?  Yes  No 

Clubs  and  Organizations 

Physical  handicaps ^Glasses? 

Previous  work  experience 

and  name  of  employer  Job  Months 


Student’s  Interests 

Student's  Dislikes 

Occupational  Objective^ 

I.  Q.  Tests  {List  each)_ 

Other  tests  Test  Result 


Parents  approve  of  participation  in  Agricultural  Occupations  program?  Yes No^ 

Availability  for  work  after  school Saturdays 

Subjects  needed  to  graduate  

Miscellaneous  information 


* 


Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  Programs. 
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LEGAL  REQUIREMEirrS  FOR  STUDENT  WORKERS 


The  en^jloyment  of  students  in  cooperative  occupational  experience 
must  conform  to  state  and  federal  laws.  The  vocational  agriculture 
teadier-coordinator  must  be  familiar  with  the  local,  state,  and  national 
en^jloyment  laws  vAiich  restrict  the  occi5>ational  experience  in  vAiich  stu- 
dents may  participate.  It  is  particularly  important  that  he  be  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  these  laws  which  pertain  to  minimum  wage  and 
child  labor.  He  should  also  be  familiar  with  social  security  and  other  forms 
of  insurance,  responsibilities  of  the  local  school,  hazardous  occupations, 
and  other  employment  requirements. 


State  Regulations 

Each  state  has  child-labor  laws  and  several  states  have  minimum 
wage  laws.  It  must  be  rer  mbered  that  whenever  standards  amd  requirements 
of  a state  law  differ  from  federal  regulations,  the  hi^er  standard  must 
be  observed.  Most  states  have  pamphlets  or  brochures  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  employment  laws  for  that  state.  The  vocational  agricul- 
ture teacher-coordinator  can  become  familiar  with  the  state  employment 
regulations  by  securing  the  material  published  by  the  state  concerning 
these  laws  or  by  personally  contacting  a representative  of  the  state 
department  associated  with  state  employment  regulations. 


Age  Certificates 


Age  or  employment  certificates,  sometimes  called  work  permits  or 
working  papers,  are  issued  under  state  child  labor  laws.  They  are  used 
to  certify  that  a person  under  l8  years  of  age  is  legally  employed.  Age 
certificates  are  generally  obtained  from  the  local  school  or  someone  desig- 
nated by  the  board  of  education.  The  vocationeJ.  agriculture  teachcr- 
coordinator  should  see  that  age  certificates  sure  obtained  and  on  file  for 
each  student  under  l8  years  of  age  employed  as  a student  learner,  in  these 
states  where  they  are  required.  In  some  states,  age  certificates  are  only 
required  for  minors  14  and  I5  years  old  who  wish  to  work  on  school  days 
during  school  hours.  Age  or  employment  certificates  are  available  in 
every  state  except  Idaho,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
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Federal  Laws 

Hie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 > as  amended,  establishes  mini- 
mum wage,  maximum  hours,  overtime  pay,  and  child  labor  standards  for 
employment  vdiich  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act^  ihe  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  applies  to  employees  (including  student-learners) 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  including  any  closely  related  process 
or  occupation  directly  essential  to  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  Ihe  Act  also  applies  to  employees  (including  student- 
learners)  who  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  or  producing  goods  for  • . 
commerce*  Some  business  enterprises,  and  employees  of  these  enterprises, 
\diich  are  agricultural  in  nature,  are  exempt  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  exemptions  pertain,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
to  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Act* 


ydnimum  V/age,  Overtime  Riy,  Maximum  Hours,  and  Eciual  Pay 

Snployees,  whose  work  places  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  must  be  paid  a minimum  vra,ge  of  at  least  $1*25  an 
hour  and  overtime  compensation  at  a rate  of  not  less  than  1^-  times  their 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  hours  TOrked  over  forty  in  any  vrork  week.  Bie 
la\7  applies  equally  to  men  and  v/omen  and  to  all  enterprises  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  regardless  of  the  number  of  employees*  The  law  does 
not  set  a limit  on  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week  for  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over  unless  they  are  covered  by  a student’^learner 
certificate.  An  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  effective  in 
196^;,  prohibits  employers  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 
payment  of  wages  for  equal  work.  An  employer  nay  not  pay  employees  of 
one  sex  at  rates  lower  them  he  pays  employees  of  the  opposite  sex  for 
doing  equal  work  on  jobs  requiring  equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility 
which  are  performed  under  si:nilar  working  conditions. 

Exemptions  from  the  minimum  \^e  and  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  allowed  for  certain  workers.  The  two  groups 
of  v/orkers  for  whom  exemptions  are  made,  which  are  applicable  to  coopera- 
tive occupational  experience  in  vocational  agriculture,  are  agricultural 
and  related  workers  and  students  who  complete  student- learner  certificates 
and  are  employed  on  a part-time  basis  as  a part  of  a bonafide  vocational 
training  program. 
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Exemptions  for  Agricultural  and  Related  Workers 

Certain  workers  vAio  do  farm  work  or  vdio  handle  or  process  farm  pro- 
ducts are  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  requirements  of  the 
Pair  I&bor  Standards  Act.  Die  workers  exenqit  under  this  provision  include 
the  following: 

1.  Farm  workers  vrtio  cultivate  the  soil  or  'ow  or  harvest  crops, 
or  vdio  raise  livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  anima.1  r or  poultry. 
Workers  lAio  do  such  work  in  greenhouses,  nurseries,  and 
hatcheries  are  included.  Also  included  in  this  category  are 
workers  employed  by  a farmer  on  work  incidental  to  their  employ- 
er's own  farming  operation  and  workers  vdio  do  work  on  a farm 
incidental  to  the  farming  operations  conducted  with  that  farm 
vdiether  the  person  is  employed  by  a faormer  or  by  an  independent 
contractor. 

2.  Agricultural  workers  vdio  are  shade-grown  tobacco  workers  and  are 
employed  in  the  growing  euid  harvesting  of  shade-grown  tobacco 
during  the  current  crop  season 

3.  livestock  auction  workers  employed  by  a farmer  for  the  major  part 
of  their  work  week  and  employed  in  connection  with  such  farmer’s 
livestock  auction  operations  for  the  rest  of  the  week 

k.  Home  workers  vdio  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  wreaths  composed 
principaJULy  of  natural  holly,  pine,  cedar,  or  other  evergreens 

5.  Transportation  employees  vdio  are  engaged  in  transporting  fruits 
and  vegetables,  or  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  transpor- 
tation from  the  farm  to  a place  of  first  processing  or  first 
marketing  within  the  state.  Also  included  are  treuisportation 
enployees  who  transport  fruit  and  vegetable  harvesters  between 
the  farm  and  any  point  within  the  state. 

6.  Cotton  gin  employees  vdio  are  engaged  in  the  ginning  of  cotton  for 
market. 

7.  Workers  within  the  "area  of  production"  \dio  handle,  park,  store, 
compress,  pasteurize  , dry,  prepare  products  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state,  or  vdio  can  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  market,  or  who  make  cheese  or  butter  or  other 
dairy  products.  A worker  is  employed  within  an  "area  of  produc- 
tion" if  the  establishment  where  he  is  en^jloyed  meets  the 
"population  tests"  and  the  "distance  tests." 
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8.  Country  elevator  employees  vrtio  are  employed  vathin  the  "area 
of  production"  by  country  elevators  having  not  more  than  five 
employees,  Bie  exemption  applies  to  the  employees  of  country 
elevators  who  sell  products  and  services  used  in  the  operation 
of  a farm. 

Certain  agricultural  vrorkers  are  exempt  from  the  overtime  regulations, 
only,  the  minimum  wage  requirements.  These  workers  are; 

1.  Vforkers  in  certain  processing  operations — first-processing  milk, 
buttermilk,  whey,  skimmed  milk  or  cream  into  dairy  products; 
ginning  or  compressing  cotton  or  processing  cotton-seed;  process- 
ing sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap  into  sugar  or  syrup, 

2.  Workers  in  other  processing  and  handling  operations— first- 
processing,  canning,  or  packing  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables; 
first-processing  within  the  "area  of  production"  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodity  during  seasonal  operations;  handling, 
slaughtering,  or  dressing  poultry,  or  livestock, 

3.  Outside  buyers  of  poultry  eggs,  cream  or  milk  in  their  raw  or 
natural  state.  Outside  buyers  are  individuals  vdio  work  away 
from  their  employer's  place  of  business. 

Other  exemptions  from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
(applicable  to  agricultural  businesses)  include: 

1,  Qnployees  of  retail  or  service  establishments  which  are 
primarily  engaged  in  selling  farm  implements, 

2.  finployees  of  other  retail  or  service  establishments  \diich  have 
less  than  $250,000  in  annual  sales,  if  the  enterprise  of  which 
they  are  a part  has  less  than  $1,000,000  in  gross  fl.nniifl.1  sales 
or  procures  less  than  $250,000  annually  in  goods  for  resale 
that  move  or  have  moved  across  state  lines. 


Exemptions  for  Student-Learners 

Students  enrolled  in  cooperative  occupational  experience  are  eligible 
to  work  for  seventy-five  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  if  they  complete  a 
Student-Learner  Certificate,  Certain  provisions  must  be  met  in  order  to 
obtain  a Student- Learner  Certificate,  A detailed  discussion  on  the 
standards  and  provisions  that  must  be  met  is  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Application  Form  for  a Certificate  to  Efttploy  a Student- Learner 

The  form  on  the  follovdng  page  is  a copy  of  the  official  form  required 
for  a certificate  to  employ  a student-learner. 

\ 

\ 

Questions  Pertaining  To  The  Application  For  And  Certification  Of  Student 
Learners  — ~ 


Note:  Bie  reference  in  parenthesis  refers  to  the  section  of  Title  29  part 

520  of  the  code  of  Federal  Regulation— "Ehtploynent  of  Student- learners" 

1.  In  the  average  situation,  for  what  period  of  time  is  a student- 
learner  certificate  issued? 

Ans.  - for  one  school  year  only.  (Section  520.8.)  This  is  an 
appropriate  36  week  period,  consisting  of  15  to  25-hour  work- 
weeks . 

2.  I'liat  rate  of  pay  is  applicable  to  the  student  learner's 
employment? 

Ans.  - 75  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  vra.ge,  i.e.,  ;)l,25 
per  hour=  $.94  (Section  520.6  (b)  ). 

3.  Does  the  application  for  the  certificate  constitute  a temporary 
certificate? 

Ans.  - Yes,  if  the  application  is  correct]^  filed.  The  temporary 
authorization  becomes  effective  the  date  the  applicationls* 
postmarked.  Section  520.6  (c)‘  (2) 

4.  Can  a student  learner  under  I8  years  of  age  work  in  some  of  the 
occupations  declared  as  particularly  hazardous  for  minors? 

Ans.  - Yes.  (Section  520.5  (d)  ).  If  a written  agreement  is 
on  file  as  described  in  the  Child  Labor  Bulletin  No.  101,  Page  9. 

5.  ifey  student  learners  :rork  in  any  of  the  Hazardous  Occupations 
without  the  exemption  being  granted? 

Ans.  - No.  There  is  no  provision  for  this. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Pubrtc  Contracts  Division 

APPLICATION  FOR  A CERTIFICATE  TO  EMPLOY  A STUDENT-LEARNER 

The  certification  of  the  appropriate  school  official  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
application  shall  constitute  a temporary  authorization  for  the  employment  of  the 
named  student-learner  at  less  than  the  statutory  minimum  wage  applicable  under 
Hazardous  Occupations  Orders  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
or  at  wages  below  the  applicable  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  minimum  wage 
determination,  effective  from  the  date  this  application  is  forwarded  to  the 
Divisions  until  a student-learner  certificate  is  issued  or  denied  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  authorized  respresentative,  provided  the  conditions  specified  in 
Section  520.6  (c)  (2)  of  the  Student-Learner  Regulation  (29  CFR  520)  are  satisfied. 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM 
PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  ANSWERS 


1.  Name  and  address  of  establishment  3.  Name  and  address  of  student-learner: 
making  application: 


2.  Type  of  business  and  products  manu-  4.  Name  and  address  of  school  in  which 
factured,  sold,  or  services  rendered  student-learner  is  enrolled: 


INFORMATION  ON  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION 


5.  Number  of  weeks  in 
school  year 

11.  Are  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
George-Barden  Act  funds 
being  used  for  this 
program?  (Yes  or  No) 

6.  Total  hours  of  school 
instruction  per  week 

7.  Number  of  such  hours  directly 
related  to  employment  training 

12.  Was  this  program  autho- 
rized by  the  State  Board 
for  vocational  education? 

8,  Proposed  beginning  date 
of  employment 

13.  If  the  answer  to  item  12  is  "No", 
give  the  name  of  the  recognized 
body  which  has  approved  this 
vocational  training  program: 

9.  Proposed  ending  date  of 
employment 

10.  Proposed  graduation  date 
of  student-learner 

14.  Outline  the  school  instruction  directly  related  to  the  employment  training. 
(List  courses,  etc.) 


SAMPLE  FORM 


Form  WH-205  (10/63) 


ATTACH  SEPARATE  PAGES  IF  NECESSARY 
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Continued  from  preceding  page 


_ Information  on  enoXovnnent  trainina  at  soecial  minimum  waaes: 

15.  How  is  employment  training  scheduled 
(weekly,  alternate  weeks,  etc,)? 

19.  Title  of  Student-learner 
occupation: 

20.  Number  of  employees  in 
this  establishment 

16.  Number  of  weeks  of  employ- 

ment  training  at  special 
minimum  waqe 

21.  Number  of  experienced 
employees  in  student- 

17.  Number  of  hours  of  employ- 
ment training  a week 

learner's  occupation 
shown  in  question  19 

16.  Special  minimum  wage(s)  to  be  paid 
student-learner  (if  a progressive 
wage  scale  is  proposed,  enter  each 

22.  Minimum  hourly  wage  rate 
of  experienced  workers 
in  21 

rate  and  specify  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  paid); 

23,  Is  an  age  or  employment 

certificate  on  file  in  this 
establishment  for  this 
student-learner?  (If  not, 
see  instructions) 

24,  Is  it  anticipated  that  the 
student-learner  will  be 
employed  in  the  performance 
of  a Government  contract 
subject  to  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act? 

25.  Outline  training  on-the-job  (describe  briefly  the  work  process  in  which  the 
student-learner  will  be  trained  and  list  the  types  of  anv  machines  used). 

26.  Signature  of  student-learner 

I have  read  the  statements  made  above  and  ask  that  the  reguested  certificate, 
authorizing  my  employment  training  at  special  minimum  wages  and  under  the 
conditions  stated,  be  granted  by  the  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
reoresentative . 

(Signature  of  Student) 

(Date) 

27.  Certification  by  school  official; 

26.  Certification  bv  employer  or 

I certify  that  the  student  named 
herein  will  be  receiving  instruction 
in  an  accredited  school  and  will  be 
emoloyed  pursuant  to  a bona  fide 
vocational  training  program  as 
defined  in  section  520.2  of  Student- 
Learner  Regulations. 

authorized  representative: 

I certify,  in  applying  for  this 
special  cert-i  ":j.cate,  that  all  of  the 
fo:  going  statements  are,  to  the 
best  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief, 
true  and  correct. 

(Signature  of  School  Official)  (Date) 
Title 

(Signature  of  emnlover  or 
representative ) 

Title 

(Djte) 
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6*  Mho  does  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  hold  responsible  for  compli- 
ance with  the  Hazardous  Occupations  Orders  and  the  terms  of  the 
certificate? 

Ans.  - the  employer. 

7.  When  school  is  not  in  session^  how  many  hours  may  a student  work, 
under  the  provisions  of  a certificate? 

Ans.  - When  school  is  not  in  session,  the  student  may  work  a num- 
ber of  hours  in  addition  to  the  weekly  hours  granted  by  the 
certificate:  provided,  the  toted  hours  do  not  exceed  8 hours  in 
any  one  day  or  40  hours  in  any  week.  (Section  520.6  (d)  emd 
(3)  ). 

8.  How  many  copies  of  the  application  are  necessary  and  who  gets 
them? 

Ans.  - Four  copies  ere  made.  One  is  given  to  the  student,  one 
is  given  to  the  employer,  one  is  given  to  the  school,  and  the 
original  is  sent  to  the  regional  labor  office. 

9.  How  many  hours  may  a student-learner  work  at  his  occupation? 

Ans.  - The  number  of  hours  at  work  plus  the  number  of  hours  spent 
in  class  at  school  must  not  exceed  40  per  week. 

10.  May  a student-learner  work  under  the  provisions  of  a certificate 
during  the  summer  months? 

Ans.  - Yes.  For  example;  if  a student  learner  begins  his  employ- 
ment at  beginning  of  the  spring  semester  (approximately 
January  l),  his  training  may  continue  through  the  summer  months, 
provided  he  has  not  graduated  and  provided  the  summer  work  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  teacher-coordinator. 

11.  May  a student-learner  ride  as  a passenger  in  a vehicle  getting 
from  job  site  to  job  site? 

Ans.  - Yes.  If  the  student  is  not  primarily  engaged  in  loading 
or  unloading  the  vehicle  or  as  a driver  or  driver's  helper,  he 
may  ride  the  vehicle. 
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12.  la  a student -learner  under  l8  subject  to  the  Hazardous  Occupations 
Orders,  whether  or  not  the  enqployer  is  paying  the  ainiaum  wage? 

Ans.  - Yes— and  if  a student-learner  is  to  be  employed  in  a 
hazardous  occupation  that  carries  an  exemption  (i.  e.  Hazardous 
Occupations  Orders  No.  5»  8,  10,  12,  l4,  16  and  1?)  there  aust  be 
a written  agreement  on  file  as  described  in  "ll"  under  the  heading 
”Student-Learner"  of  the  Child  Labor  Bulletin  No.  101  pp.  7“8. 


Child  Labor  Rrovlslons 


Sixteen  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  most  employment  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Ihis  requireaent  includes  employment  in  agri- 
culture (farming)  during  school  hours.  Eighteen  years  is  the  minimum  age 
for  employment  in  6ui  occupation  declared  hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Bnployment  of  l4  and  15-year-old  youths  is  limited  to  certain 
occupations  outisde  school  hours  only  and  under  specified  conditions. 

Die  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  children  employed 
in  farming  outside  of  school  hours  nor  to  children  under  l6  years  of 
age  \dio  are  employed  by  their  parents  in  occupations  other  than  manufac- 
turing, mining  or  hazardous  occupations. 


Child  labor  provisions  applicable  to  farming 

Thie  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  apply 
generally  to  farmers  whose  crops  or  products  go  either  directly 
or  indirectly  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A farmer  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  if  he  sends  his  products  outside 
the  state  or  delivers  his  products  to  a canner,  processor,  or 
dealer  vdiom  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  will  send  it  outside 
the  state  (in  its  original  form  or  as  an  ingredient  in  another 
product.)  Farmers  may  not  employ  children  under  l6  years  of 
age  during  school  hours.  Ihis  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the 
enq)loyment  of  a farmer's'  own  children  on  his  farm.  Diere  is  no 
minimum  age  of  employment  in  farming  outside  school  hours. 

Hazardous  Occupations 

Die  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  states  that  a minimum  age  of  l6  is 
necessary  for  employment  in  any  occupation  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  defines  as  particularly  hazardous  or  detrimental  to 
the  health  or  well  being  of  l6  and  17  year  olds.  Diere  are  17 
hazardous  occupation  orders  now  in  effect  ^ich  apply  either  on 
an  Industry  basis,  specifying  the  occupations  in  the  industries 
that  are  not  covered,  or  on  an  occupational  basis  irrespective  of 
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the  industry  in  \diich  found.  The  orders  in  effect  do  not  apply 
to  employment  in  farming.  The  occupations  declared  to  be 
hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  follow: 

1.  Occupations  in  or  about  plants  or  establishments  manu- 
facturing or  storing  explosives  or  articles  containing 
explosives  components 

2.  Occupations  of  motor-vehicle  drivers  and  helpers 

3.  Coal  mine  occupations 

4.  k)gging  occupations  and  occupations  in  the  operation 
of  any  sawmill,  lath  mill,  shingle  mill,  or  cooperage 
stock  mill 

5.  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  povrcr-driven 
woodworldng  machines 

6.  Occupations  involving  exposure  to  radioactive  substances 
and  to  ionizing  radiations 

7.  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  elevators  and 
otlier  povrcr-driven  hoistings  apparatus 

3,  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  po\/er-di'iven 
metal  framing,  punching,  and  shearing  machines 

9.  Occupations  in  connection  with  mining,  other  than  coal 

10.  Occupations  in  or  about  slaughtering,  and  meat-packing 
establishments  and  rendering  plants 

11.  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  certain  power- 
driven  bal^ery  machinery 

12.  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  certain  power- 
driven  paper  product  machines 

13.  Occupations  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile, 
and  kindred  products 

14.  Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  circular  saws, 
hand  saws,  and  guillotine  shears 

15.  Occupations  involved  in  wrecking,  demolition,  and  ship- 
brealdng  operations 
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16.  Occupations  involved  in  roofing  operations 

17.  Occupations  in  excavation  operations 

For  complete  discussion  o^^  the  above  orders  consult  Child  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  101, 

Hazardous  occupations  orders  numbers  5j  8,  10,  12,  l4,  l6,  and 
17  contain  exemptions  for  student- learners  provided  they  are 
employed  under  the  follovdng  conditions: 

1,  Ihe  student-learner  must  be  enrolled  in  a course  of  study 
in  a cooperative  vocational  training  program  under  a 
recognized  state  or  local  educational  authority. 

2,  The  student-learner  must  be  employed  under  a written 
agreement  vdiich  provides: 

a.  That  the  vrark  of  the  student-learner  in  the  hazardous 
occupation  is  incidental  to  his  training. 

b.  That  such  work  shall  be  intermittent  and  for  short 
periods  of  time,  and  under  the  direct  and  close 
supervision  of  a qualified  and  experienced  person. 

c.  Diat  safety  instructions  shall  be  given  by  the  school 
and  correlated  by  the  employer  with  on-the-Job 
training. 

d.  That  a schedule  of  organized  and  progressive  work 
processes  to  be  performed  on  the  job  shall  have  been 
prepared. 

Each  written  agreement  for  an  exemption  from  the  hazardous  occupation  order 
must  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  teacher- coordinator  or  principal. 
Copies  of  the  agreement  must  be  kept  on  file  b both  the  school  and  the 
employer.  A sample  letter  agreement  is  found  on  page  6l  . 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 


Mr.  John  McAhee,  Manager 
Brown's  Farm  Implement  Company 
340  Main  Street 
Pannville,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  McAhee: 

We  recognize  that  John  Jones  enrolled  as  a vocational  agriculture 
student  and  placed  in  your  firm  for  occupational  experience  may,  during  the 
course  of  his  employment  with  you,  be  called  upon  to  learn  to  operate 
machines  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  declared  particularly  hazardous 
for  minors  under  l8  years  of  age. 

This  letter  stanias  an  agreement  that  you  as  the  employer,  and  I, 
as  a representative  of  the  school,  understand  that  the  work  of  the  student 
in  those  occupations  declared  particularly  hazardous  shall  be  incidental 
to  his  training;  that  such  work  shall  be  intermittent  and  for  short 
periods  of  time,  and  under  the  direct  euid  close  supervision  of  a qualified 
and  experienced  person;  that  safety  instructions  shall  be  given  by  the 
school  and  correlated  by  the  employer  with  on-the-job  training;  and  that 
a schedule  of  organized  and  progressive  work  process  to  be  performed  on 
the  job  shall  be  prepared. 

As  an  indication  of  your  concurrence  with  this  agreement,  please 
sign  this  letter  in  the  space  provided  below.  Please  retain  the  duplicate 
copy  for  your  files  and  return  the  original  copy  to  me. 

Sincerely, 


Gilbert  Andrews, 
Vocational  Agriculture 
Teacher-Coordinator 


|NMe  Md  address  of  employer) 


(Date) 
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Walsh^Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 

This  Act  applies  to  contracts  entered  into  by  the  U,  S,  Government 
for  tne  manufacture  of  furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  articles  or 
equipment  in  any  amount  in  excess  of  $10, OCX),  The  Act  requires  (l) 
the  payment  to  employees  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  contracts  of 
not  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  (2)  lhat  no  boy  under  l6  and  no  girl 
under  l8  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  work  performed  under  the 
contract.  The  teacher-coordinator  should  know  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  apply  to  student-learners. 


Social  Security 


StflMientff  who  do  noz  have  a Social  Security  number  must  obtain  one 
before  they  can  be  paid  for  any  work  performed.  Most  student  workers 
are  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Among  those  not  cov3red  at  present  are  certain  professional  people, 
some  government  employees,  and  employees  of  certain  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  provide  coverage  for  children 
employed  by  either  parent. 


unemployment  insurance 

Students  are  generally  not  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance 
since  they  are  not  employed  full-time.  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  nearest  office  of  the  State  finployment  Service  or  from  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D,  C,, 
20225. 


Workmen's  Compensation 

Students  shoulu  not  be  placed  in  a firm  where  the  employer  does  not 
carry  workmen's  compensation.  Workmen’s  compensation  provides  payment 
for  necessary  medical  care  and  benefits  to  an  employee  disabled  by 
injury  or  illness  caused  by  his  work.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  an  employer  is  responsible  for  physical  injury  that  befalls  any  of 
his  employees  because  of  working  conditions  or  the  work  assigned  to  him. 

Workmen's  compensation  available  for  student-learners  should  always 
be  checked  vrtien  determining  possible  training  stations.  There  are  no 
national  laws  or  regulations  which  require  an  employer  to  carry  work- 
men's compensation  for  all  of  his  employees. 
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Taxes 


Student  workers*  incomes  are  subject  to  the  same  taxes  as  regular 
workers.  This  includes  both  federal  and  state  taxes.  Students 
should  be  informed  that  since  they  are  wage  earners,  ? percentage  of  their 
income  will  be  withheld  by  their  employer  in  accordance  with  tax 
regulations. 


Occupations  Requiring  Licensing 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  well-being  of  the  citizenry,  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  may  require  licenses  of  certain  workers.  The 
vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  should  determine  if  any  of  the 
occupations  in  which  students  will  be  placed  for  cooperative  occupational 
experience  require  licensing  by  the  town,  city,  county,  or  state.  Ihe 
cooperating  employer  will  know  where  the  license  can  be  obtained  or  v/heve 
the  necessary  information  can  be  secured  to  determine  if  student-learners 
can  be  placed  in  these  occupations. 


Field  and  Regional  Labor  Offices 


The  Department  of  Labor  maintains  field  and  regional  offices  which 
may  be  contacted  to  answer  questions  concerning  Federal  labor  regulations. 
A list  of  these  offices  is  located  in  the  Appendix. 


Publications  on  Labor  Regulations 


Most  states  have  pamphlets  on  the  state  labor  regulations.  These 
can  be  obtained  from  a district  or  state  office.  Numberous  publications 
covering  federal  labor  regulations  are  available  from  the  field  or  regional 
offices.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  should  take  note  of 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  since  he  will  undoubtedly  want  to  refer 
to  them  for  specific  questions.  Some  of  the  publications  available  are: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


*Handy  Reference  Guide  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Information  on  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  I963 
Services  to  the  Public 
**0ur  Town” 
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5.  Retail  and  Service  Enterprises  and  Establishments 

6.  "White  Collar"  Exemptions 

7.  ^Agriculture  and  Related  Exemptions 

8.  Highlights  on  Computing  Overtime  Pay 

9.  A Quick  Look  at  Hours  Worked 

10.  How  to  Keep  Time  and  Pay  Records 

11.  *A  Guide  to  Child-Labor  Provisions  (Child  Labor  Bulletin  No.  lOl) 

12.  ^Agriculture  and  the  Child  Labor  Requirements  (Child  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  102) 

13.  What  Crew  Leaders  and  Contractors  of  Farm  Workers  Should  Know 
About  Child  Labor  in  Agriculture 

14.  A Message  to  Young  Workers 

15.  *Handy  Guide  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 

16.  Wage-Hour  Coverage — Part  776 

17.  0/ertime  Compensation— Part  778 

18.  Hours  Worked — Part  785 

19.  Executive,  Administrative,  Profess ionsG.,  and  Outside  Salesmen-- 
Part  54;  (and  Explanatory  Bulletin) 

20.  Motor  Carriers — Part  782 

21.  Records — Part  516: 

Subpart  A,  General  Requirements 

Subpart  B,  Miscellaneous  Exemptions  and  Others 

22.  Area  of  Production — Part  53o 

23.  Die  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

24.  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work— Part  8OO 
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PIACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  TRAINING  STATIONS 


A concerted  effort  should  be  exerted  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher-coordinator  to  insure  that  the  interest  of  both  the  student  and 
the  employer  is  considered  \dien  placing  a student  in  a training  station. 

One  mistake  the  teacher- coordinator  should  guard  against  is 
arbitrarily  assigning  a student  to  a training  station  without  involving 
the  employer.  Bast  experiences  have  shown  that  this  may  lead  to  an 
undesirable  situation.  First  of  all,  students  do  not  receive  the  actual 
experience  of  applying  for  a job  under  realistic  circumstances  and 
secondly,  if  for  some  reason  the  student  does  not  do  well  at  the  training 
station  the  teacher-coordinator  must  assume  full  responsibility. 


Vfcien  Should  Students  be  ELaced? 

Due  to  the  variety  of  programs  viiich  offer  training  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  students  should  be 
placed  in  cooperative  occupational  experience.  Some  students  will  need 
to  be  placed  in  the  summer  before  entering  a class  where  related  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  offered,  while  others  will  need  to  be  in  the  class  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  before  they  are  placed  in  on-the-job  training. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  accomplish,  students  should 
receive  formal  instruction  in  certain  areas  before  they  are  placed  for 
cooperative  occupational  experience.  The  type  of  employment  will  determine 
to  some  extent  the  previous  instruction  needed.  For  most  occupations  it 
is  desirable  for  students  to  be  acquainted  with  the  procedures  of  applying 
for  a job,  employer- employee  relations,  and  a general  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  preparing  before 
they  begin  their  on-the-job  experience. 


How  Should  Students  be  Haced? 

Although  there  are  no  definite  procedures  in  placing  students  in 
training  stations,  there  axe  certain  practices  that  should  be  followed. 

The  following  practices  are  recommended  as  desirable  procedures  for  the 
teacher- coordinator  to  use; 

1,  Have  more  than  one  student  apply  for  a job  at  a training  station. 
This  will  enable  the  employer  to  have  a choice  and  it  will  enable 
students  to  encounter  a more  realistic  situation  in  that  he  knows 
that  he  is  competing  for  a position. 
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2.  Have  the  student  vnrite  a letter  of  application.  This  gives 
practical  experience  to  the  student  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
the  employer  to  determine  if  he  wants  to  give  the  student's 
application  further  consideration  by  having  him  complete  an 
application  form  or  attend  a personal  interview.  An  example  of 
a student's  letter  of  application  is  found  on  page  6?  , 

3.  Help  the  student  complete  the  application  forms  that  the  employer 
requires.  If  the  employer  does  not  require  application  forms, 
the  teacher- coordinator  may  construct  a sample  form  which  st  udents 
may  complete  for  practical  experience.  These  forms  plus  a 
personal  data  sheet  may  be  given  to  an  employer  if  he  requires 
information  in  addition  to  that  obtained  during  an  interview.  An 
example  of  an  application  form  is  found  on  page  68  . An  example 
of  a personal  data  form  is  found  on  page  70  . 

4.  Ash  the  employer  to  conduct  a personal  interviev;  with  those 
students  that  meet  his  minimum  requirements.  This  is  excellent 
experience  for  the  student  and  it  enables  the  employer  to  deter- 
mine which  student  he  feels  best  suited  for  the  position 
available.  Some  specific  helps  concerning  student- employer  inter- 
views are  found  on  pages  71  and  72  . 

5«  The  final  selection  of  the  student  to  be  placed  in  the  training 
station  should  be  made  by  the  employer.  This  \dll  enable  the 
employer  to  have  the  same  freedom  and  responsibility  in  the 
hiring  of  student-learners  as  for  a regular  employee.  In  many 
cases  the  employer  vrorks  directly  with  the  teacher-coordinator 
in  that  the  teacher-coordinator  will  supply  information  concerning 
the  students  if  the  employer  so  desires. 

6.  If  a student  is  not  selected  for  a job  in  one  training  station, 
he  should  then  apply  at  another  approved  station  vdiich  can  provide 
training  in  an  occupation  that  is  available. 

The  module  Human  Relations  in  Agricultural  Occupations,  developed  as 
a part  of  this  project  presents  material  dealing  with  the  procedures  in 
placing  students  on  jobs.  If  at  all  possible,  the  material  in  this  module 
should  be  taught  before  the  students  are  placed  for  occupational 
experience. 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

(Sample  Letter  of  Application) 


Box  100 

Famrrille,  U.  S*  A. 
September  20,  1965 


Mr*  John  McAhee,  Manager 
Brovne  Farm  Iirplement  Co. 

340  Main  Street 
Fanmrille,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  McAhee: 

Mr.  Andrews,  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  at  Farmville 
Hi^  School,  has  informed  me  of  a vacancy  in  the  tractor  and  machinery 
parts  department  of  your  firm.  I would  like  to  submit  my  name  for  consider- 
ation for  this  position. 

At  present,  I am  a student  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  occupations 
program  at  Farmville  High  School  and  therefore,  will  be  available  for 
employment  after  2:00  p*  m.  on  school  days,  and  the  entire  day  on  Saturdays 
and  during  the  summer.  I do  not  plan  to  go  to  college,  and  I plan  to 
seek  full-time  employment  in  an  agricultural  firm  when  I graduate. 

I have  lived  and  worked  on  a farm  all  my  life.  Last  summer  I worked 
In  the  parts  division  of  the  FaiwlUe  Tractor  and  B^ulpment  Co.  I have 
served  as  secretary  of  the  local  P P A Chapter  and  scholastically;  I rank 
in  the  iqpper  fourth  of  my  high  school  class. 

I am  Interested  in  a career  in  agricultural  machinery  sales  and  recog- 
nize the  value  of  being  associated  with  a firm  of  your  reputation.  I would 
appreciate  a personal  interview  with  you  at  your  earliest  convenience  so 
you  may  become  better  acquainted  with  my  qualifications.  I will  be  avail- 
able for  an  interview  after  2:00  p.  m.  on  school  days  and  any  time  on 
Saturdays* 

I may  be  contacted  at  the  above  address  or  through  Mr.  Andrews  at 
the  high  school.  I am  looking  forward  to  your  reply. 

Sincerely, 


John  Jones 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 


APPLlCATiCN  FOR  EMPLOYMENT* 

Trainee  Practice  Form 

Vocational  Agriculture  Occupations  Training  Program 


PERSONAL  INFORMATION 


Name 

(Last)  " (First)  (Middle) 

Address Telephone 

(Street)  (City)  (State) 

Social  Security  Number  Date  of  Birth 

Height  _ Weight  List  physical  handicaps  if  any; 


Have  von  ever  been  seriously  injured  on  a job?  ^Explain 


Did  yon  receive  compensation  for  the  injury? 

Have  you  ever  been  convicted  in  a court  of  law  for  any  violation  other  than 
traffic? If  so,  explain? 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 

Public  School  Attended:  Name  of  School  ^City State 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12 
(Circle  number  indicating  highest  grade  completed.) 

Leadership  Activities: 


SPECIAL  SKILLS  YOU  POSSESS 
List  your  fields  of  training 


Machine':  '^ou  can  operate 


♦Adaoto  i from  the  1965  Workshop  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Occupation  Institute 
hel \ t Oklahoma  State  University. 
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Continued  jarecfjling  page 


OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


1. 


(Starr  with  your  last  position  and  work  to  the  first) 


Exact  title  of  position  Name  and  address  of  employer 

Reason  for  leaving 

Dates  of  Employment  Prom: To: 

2. 

Exact  title  of  position  Name  and  address  of  emplo/er 


Reason  for  leaving 

Dates  of  Employment  Prom:  ^To: 


Exact  title  of  position  Name  and  address  of  employer 

Reason  for  leaving 

Dates  of  Employment  Prom: ^To: 


REFERENCES 

(Name) 

(Title) 

(Business) 

(Address) 

Employer's  comment 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
(Sample  Personal  Data  Sheet) 


John  Jones 
Box  100 

Farraville,  U.  S.  A. 


Personal  Information 


Age;  17 
Height;  5 '9” 

Weight;  160 
Health:  Excellent 

Telephone;  262-9038 

Job  Objective 

I wish  to  secure  a position  in  retail  selling  of  agricultural  products.  My 
first  preference  is  farm  machinery  and  equipment  sales.  My  second  preference  is 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  chemical  sales. 

NOTE;  State  the  kind  of  position  you  desire  or  the  specific  interests  you 
have.  Clearness  of  objective  and  clarity  of  expression  are  both 
important.  State  your  interest  fully  but  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Education 


High  School:  Senior  at  Farmville  High  School 

Major;  Vocational  Agriculture 

Technical  Skill:  Three  years  vocational  agriculture,  with  specific  instruc- 

tion in  repair  and  adjustment  of  farm  equipment  and  machinery,  farm 
welding,  public  speaking,  parliamentary  procedure,  animal  science,  and 
crop  science. 

Leadership  Activities;  Secretary  of  FFA,  Treasurer  of  Sophomore  class, 
member  of  Student  Council. 

Work  Experience 

Farmville  Tractor  & Equipment,  Main  Street,  Farmville. 

Worked  in  the  parts  department  during  the  summer  of  1965, 

Jones  Farm,  Box  100,  Farmville, 

Worked  as  a general  farm  worker  on  my  father* s farm  after  school  and  during 
the  summers  from  1960  to  1964. 

NOTE;  Briefly  list  all  the  ^obs  or  positions  you  have  held  giving  the  employ- 
er’s name,  address,  title  of  ]ob,  and  length  of  service.  Begin  with 
your  most  recent  job  first. 


References 

Mr,  Neal  Groves,  Manager,  Farmville  Tractor  & Equipment  Co.,  Main  Street, 
Farmville. 

Mr,  Gilbert  Andrews,  vocational  agriculture  instructor,  Farmville  High  School, 
Farmville, 

Mr,  Claude  Rolloff,  Box  101,  Farmville. 

NOTE;  Obtain  permission  to  use  names.  The  following  is  acceptable  if 
references  are  not  listed:  "Appropriate  business  and  personal 

references  will  be  furnished  upon  request." 
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Some  Helps  Regarding  Interviews  * 

The  following  is  a sample  of  the  type  of  information  the  teacher 
can  use  to  help  prepare  students  for  interviews. 

The  interview 


Planning  for  a successful  interview  usually  begins  long  before 
the  interview.  After  you  Imow  the  firm  where  you  are  to  get  your  \jork 
experience,  you  are  in  a position  to  do  a little  research.  Find  out  where 
the  company  is  located,  who  the  manager  is,  what  the  company  sells  (including 
"brand  name"  products),  its  policies  and  organization.  Ask  yourself  how 
you  can  fit  into  the  firm  best. 

Before  you  leave  for  the  interview,  checli  your  personal  appearance, 
f'^ess  smartly  and  neatly.  Above  all,  be  clean.  Carry  with  you  a portfolio 
of  references  and  your  personal  data  sheet. 

When  you  enter  the  interview  office,  smile,  and  act  naturally,  'ihe 
interviewer  is  interested  in  the  real  you.  He  will  usually  be  an  experi- 
enced person  and  will  t?lie  the  initiative  throughout  the  interview.  If 
he  gives  you  a chance,  offer  special  information  about  your  interests  and 
desires  and  your  interest  in  the  firm.  Ask  questions.  Show  interest! 

Before  the  interview 

The  following  questions  should  be  answered  before  the  interview: 

1.  What  kind  of  training  do  you  really  want? 

2.  Where  can  you  go  to  find  such  training? 

3.  What  qualifications  are  necessary  to  obtain  such  training? 

4.  Does  the  firm  hire  persons  without  experience  for  the  kind  of 
job  you  desire? 

5.  How  can  you  best  get  the  kind  of  experience  you  need? 

6.  What  do  you  Imow  about  the  firm? 

7.  Who  is  the  one  who  does  the  employing? 

8.  Are  you  positive  on  the  training  you  want? 

9.  What  kind  of  clothes  should  you  wear  for  the  interview? 


* Adapted  from  the  material  for  conducting  pilot  programs  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  in  Kentucky. 
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10.  What  references  should  you  carry  with  you  to  the  interview? 

11.  Why  is  it  important  to  arrive  on  time  for  your  interview? 

12.  Where  is  the  exact  location  interview  will  take  place? 

During  the  interview 

The  following  questions  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  interview 
takes  place: 

1.  Should  you  shake  hands  with  the  interviewer? 

2.  Should  you  smile? 

3.  If  you  are  introduced  to  the  interviewer,  what  should  you  say? 

4.  Should,  you  sit  down  immediately? 

5.  How  should  you  sit? 

6.  Where  should  you  put  materials  that  you  have  carried  with  you? 

7.  If  the  interviewer  sits  waiting  for  you  to  speak,  what  should 
you  say? 

8.  If  the  interviewer  asks  questions,  how  should  you  reply? 

9.  If  the  interviewer  makes  no  offer  of  a training  position,  what 
should  you  do? 

10.  If  the  interviewer  makes  an  offer  of  a training  position,  what 
questions  should  you  ask? 

After  the  interview 


Every  interview  should  be  followed,  with  a letter  of  appreciation, 
thanking  the  interviewer  for  his  consideration  and  reaffirming  your  desire 
to  have  the  training  position.  The  follow-up  letter  may  express  your 
interest  in  the  company,  its  products,  or  the  kind  of  work  involved. 
Remember  that  a prospective  employer  has  more  to  decide  than  whether  or 
not  the  applicant  will  fit  in  with  his  firm;  he  must  decide  who  will  fit 
the  job  best. 

YOU  MUST  STAiro  OUT  PROM  THE  REST.  This  fact  alone  should  be  enough 
to  convince  you  that  you  must  be  "on  your  toes"  and  sell  yourself  every 
minute  of  the  time  you  spend  with  a prospective  employer.  Remember  that 
you  are  not  only  competing  with  other  applicants,  but  you  are  also 
competing  with  the  standards  of  quality  that  every  firm  establishes. 
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COOPERATIHG  WITH  OTPffiR  ®OUPS  OR  AGENCIES 


Bie  development  of  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs  in 
vocational  agriculture  demands  the  close  cooperation  of  prospective 
employees,  state  8uid  national  trade  associations,  organized  labor  and 
govermental  agencies.  It  is  especially  important  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  vocational  education  services. 


Cooperating  with  Bnployers  and  !Dieir  Organizations 

Most  employers  and  the  trade  associations  with  vdiich  they  are  affili- 
ated are  anxious  to  secure  better  trained  workers.  Biey  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  helping  initiate  and  guide  programs  that  include  cooperative 
occupationeQ.  experience.  The  teacher-coordinator  should  make  every  effort 
to  inform  employers  of  the  program  and  solicite  their  help  and  cooperation. 
Without  the  cooperation  of  employers,  one  cannot  expect  to  secure  adequate 
trr ining  stations.  Also,  if  employers  have  been  involved  in  the  program 
and  have  cooperated  with  the  schoo]^  the  possibility  of  their  placing 
students  in  permanent  positions  when  they  have  completed  the  course  ic 
greatly  enhanced. 


Organized  Labor 

Many  of  the  students  may  be  placed  in  training  stations  that  have 
organized  unions.  In  some  cases,  students  may  become  members  of  unions 
and  substitute  in  part  the  training  and  experience  received  in  school 
for  apprenticeship.  Bie  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator 
should  be  familiar  with  the  various  unions  in  the  community  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  into  the  relevant  unions.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  unions  be  secured  if  students  are  to  b« 
placed  in  training  stations  with  organized  unions  or  if  students  are 
to  be  permanently  employed  in  occupations  which  are  unionized. 


Governmental  Agencies 

Numerous  governmental  agencies  have  an  effect  upon  cooperative  occupa- 
tional experience  programs.  For  instance,  some  are  concerned  with 
employment  of  young  workers,  wages,  hours,  and  factors  affecting  working 
conditions.  Some  occupations  require  licenses  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  student  learners  or  graduates  of  the  program  will  qualify  fer 
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licensing.  Cooperation  vath  the  imployment  Security  Agency  can  be  very 
beneficial.  Biis  agency  can  be  of  help  in  securing  permanent  positions 
for  graduates,  in  testing  and  counseling  students,  and  in  giving  guidance 
and  direction  to  the  program. 


Other  Vocationstl  Education  Sei*vices 


Biere  is  a great  need  for  vocational  educators  in  agriculture  to 
utilize  the  experience  of  other  vocational  sejrvices,  and  to  develop  new 
ways  of  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  Opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion between  vocational  agriculture  departments  and  other  vocational 
services  are  numerous.  Each  school  situation  vail  determine  those 
activities  in  vAiich  cooperation  among  services  is  feasible.  Ihe  following 
list  will  provide  an  indication  of  activities  which  can  involve  cooperation 
between  the  vocational  services. 

1.  Planning,  conducting,  and  utilizing  community  surveys 

2.  Hanning  long  range  course  offerings 

3.  Selecting  students 

4.  Locating  training  stations 

5#  Securing  and  working  with  consulting  coamittee  memibers 

6.  Teaching  specialized  subject  matter 

7.  Coordinating  on-the-job  instruction 

8.  Determining  student  grades 

9«  Issuing  student  ertificates  of  completion 

10.  Issuing  certificates  for  recognition  of  the  contribution  of 
employers 

11.  Planning  and  conducting  employer-employee  banquets. 

This  list  is  only  an  indication  of  the  numerous  areas  in  ^ich  cooper- 
ation among  the  services  is  possible.  Cooperation  vail  save  time  and 
duplication  of  effort  as  well  as  provide  a stronger  program  by  involving 
broader  participation  in  the  planning  and  conducting  of  individual  pro- 
grams. Since  most  of  the  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs  in 
agriculture  will  be  developed  in  schools  served  by  other  vocational 
services,  the  need  for  an  understanding  of  their  purposes  as  well  as  formu- 
lating definite  plans  and  procedures  for  achieving  common  goals  is 
imperative. 
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DEVELOPING  TRAINING  PLANS 


Bie  employment  of  b "ent  in  a job  does  not  necessarily  insure  that 
the  student  will  receive  tra^uing  and  that  the  experience  will  be  educa- 
tional ir  nature.  A desirable  cooperative  occupational  experience  program 
consists  deliberate  efforts  to  prepare  a student  for  job  corapetencA 
It  includes  a direct  progression  of  jobs,  experiences,  operations,  or  pro- 
cesses. The  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  has  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  work  accomplished  by  students  placed  in 
cooperative  occupational  experience  is  educational  in  nature  and  not  mere 
work  experience.  To  insure  that  the  student's  on-the-job  experience  will 
be  truly  educational,  a training  plan  must  be  developed. 

The  training  plan  consists  of  a listing  of  the  activities  in  which 
the  student  should  be  engaged  \^ile  working  at  the  training  station. 
Opposite  this  there  should  be  a listing  of  the  subject  matter  that  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  related  instruction  at  school*  Space  is  provided  so 
that  a record  of  progress  can  be  kept  of  the  on-the-job  experiences  and  a 
grade  or  completion  mark  can  be  recorded  for  the  related  instruction. 

All  activities  considered  essential  to  the  occupational  training  should 
be  included  in  the  training  plan. 

a 

Purpose  and  value  of  training  plans 

The  primary  purpose  in  developing  a training  plan  is  to  determine  in 
advance  what  activities  the  student  is  to  participate  in  while  on  the  job. 
This  then  serves  as  a guide  to  those  involved  in  the  training  to  see  that 
these  experiences  are  provided.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher- 
coordinator  and  employer  should  refer  to  the  training  plan  frequently 
making  certain  that  1 ^e  student-learner  is  receiving  the  experiences 
previously  agreed  upon. 

Hie  training  plan  also  is  valuable  to  the  teacher-coordinator.  It 
enables  him  to  understand  job  requirements  and  specifications,  to  determine 
the  value  of  a training  station,  to  help  select  students  for  specific  occu- 
pations, and  to  compare  the  proposed  on-the-job  experiences  with  those 
actually  being  practiced. 

Through  the  training  plan  the  student  knows  \diat  will  be  expected 
of  him.  He  can  then  better  understand  the  objectives  and  scope  of  his 
chosen  occupation. 

Training  plans  remind  employers  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  training 
that  is  to  be  provided  the  students.  It  is  also  most  valuable  to  an 
employer  to  know  what  related  instruction  is  being  provided  at  the  school. 
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Developing  Individual  Training  Plans 

A training  plan  should  be  developed  for  each  student  placed  in 
cooperative  occupational  experience.  Ihis  plan  should  be  based  upon  the 
ability  of  the  student,  the  type  of  occupation,  the  conditions  at  the 
training  station,  and  the  length  of  the  occupational  experience  period. 

Training  plans  should  be  developed  cooperatively  between  the  teacher- 
coordinator  and  the  employer.  In  some  cases,  experience  may  be  gained  by 
students  in  occupations  which  are  not  completely  familiar  to  the  teacher- 
coordinator.  Ihe  necessary  information  should  be  obtained  through 
personal  interviews  with  the  employer  or  the  person  responsible  for  the 
on-the-job  instruction.  When  developing  training  plans,  the  following 
procedures  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Bioroughly  explain  the  need  and  value  of  training  plans  before 
i^nvolving  the  employer  in  their  development. 

2.  Let  the  employer  look  at  samples  of  training  plans  irtiich  have 
been  completed. 

3.  Do  not  expect  the  employer  to  prepare  the  actual  plan.  The 
teacher-coordinator  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  the  final  plan  after  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  employer. 


Sample  Training  Plan 


On  the  following  page  is  an  example  of  one  part  of  a training  plan 
developed  for  a student  training  to  be  a landscape  gardner. 
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SAMPLE  TRAINING  PLAN 
Ornamental  Horticulture 

Part  5 - Establishing  a Lawn 


On-the-Job  Training — What  Related  Instruction — What 

th^st  *dent-learner  should  do the  student«*learner  should  know 


Progress 

Completed 
or  Grade 

1.  Develop  plan  for  estab- 
lishinq  a lawn 

1.  Steps  and  procedures  in 
planning  for  a lawn 

2.  Rough  grade  the  area 

3.  Test  soil 

3.  Procedures  in  testing 
soil 

4.  Add  topsoil 

4.  Types  and  characteristics 
of  top  soil 

5.  Aoply  organic  matter 

5.  Types  and  che'-acteristics 
of  organic  matter 

6.  Apply  fertilizer 

6.  Types  and  characteristics 
of  lawn  fertilizers 

7.  Adjust  pH 

7.  Methods  and  procedures  in 
adiusting  pH  of  soils 

8.  Operate  rototiller 

8.  Characteristics  of  good 
seed  beds  for  lawns 

9.  Rake  to  finish  grade 

10.  Seed  grass 

10.  Methods  and  procedures  in 
planting  a lawn 

11.  Plant  stolons 

12.  Place  sod 

13.  Wjter  newly  established 
lawns 

13.  Methods  and  procedures  in 
waterina  lawns 

0 = observes,  S = performed  under  close  supervision 
P = performed  without  close  supervision 
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DEVELOPIMG  TRAINIMG  AGREEMENTS 


Since  students,  employers,  parents,  school  administrators,  and 
teacher-coordinators  all  have  important  roles  to  play  to  insure  that 
cooperative  occupational  experience  is  successful,  each  should  be  familar 
with  his  responsibilities.  iJiese  responsibilities  can  best  be  understood 
and  eigreed  upon  by  developing  a written  training  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment should  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  student  is  placed  in  the  training 
station. 


What  to  Include 

!Die  following  items  should  be  included  in  a training  agreement: 

1.  Name  of  employer  or  person  in  charge  of  student  while  working 
at  the  training  station. 

2.  Duration  of  the  training  period. 

3.  Number  of  hours  to  be  worked  per  week 

4.  Hours  of  the  day  occupational  experience  is  to  be  provided 

5.  Beginning  wage 

6.  Responsibilities  the  student 

7.  Responsibilities  of  the  parent 

8.  Responsibilities  of  the  teacher- coordinator  and  the  school 

9.  Responsibilities  of  the  employer 

Sample  Training  Agreements 

A sample  training  agreement  is  found  on  the  following  page.  Another 
sample  of  a slightly  different  nature  is  located  in  the  Appendix. 

An  example  of  a training  agreement  that  also  ceui  be  very  easily  a(te.p- 
ted  to  cooperative  occupational  experience  is  found  in  Records  of 
Supervised  Occupational  Experience  and  Training  in  Vocational  Agriculture, 
French- Bray  Printing  Co.  ^7. 
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Hiqh  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

TRAINING  AGREEMENT* 


Student  Trainee_ 
Soc.  Secv  No. 


_Date  of  Birth 


Grade Available  Work  Hours 


Occupational  Obiective 

Training  Period  mos. 

or  weeks 

Tr lining  Aqencv 

Date 

Address 

Telephone  No. 

Department  in  which  Employed 

Soonsor 

* 

Parent  or  Guardian 

Telephone  No.;  Res. 

Bus. 

Aldr^ss:  R^sid^nco 

Business 

1.  THE  STUDENT  AGREES  TO: 

Do  an  honest  day’s  work,  understand  that  the  employer  must  profit  from  his  labor 

in  ord^r  to  justify  hiring  him  and  providing  him  with  cooperative  training 
exoerience. 

^Do  al!  jobs  assigned  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

^Be  ounctual,  dependable  and  loyal. 

^Follow  instructions,  avoid  unsafe  acts,  and  be  alert  to  unsafe  conditions, 

Be  courteous  and  considerate  of  the  employer,  his  family,  customers  and  others. 

Keep  the  records  of  cooperative  training  program  and  make  the  reoorts  the 

teacher  and  the  emoloyer  require. 

al#»rt  to  oerform  urr^ssigned  tasks  which  promote  the  welfare  of  the  business. 


2.  THE  PARENT  AGREES  TO; 

The  coooerative  training  program  in  the  place  of  business. 

Allow  student  to  work  in  the  store  during  hours  and  days  shown  in  Section  5. 

Provide  a method  of  getting  to  and  from  work  according  to  the  work  schedule. 

^Assist  in  pt  Tioting  the  value  ot  che  student's  experience  by  cooperating  with 

the  emolover  and  teacher  when  needed. 

Assume  full  responsibility  for  any  action  or  happening  pertaining  to  student 

trainee  from  the  time  he  leaves  school  until  he  reports  to  his  training  station. 


3.  THE  TEACHER,  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AGREES  TO; 

^Give  systematic  instruction  at  the  school  enabling  the  student  to  better  under- 

stant  and  carry  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  training  station. 

^Visit  the  student  on  the  job  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  him  to  insure  that 

he  gets  the  most  out  of  his  cooperative  training  experience, 

Work  with  the  employer,  student,  and  parents  to  provide  the  best  possible 

training  f r the  student. 

discretion  on  the  time  and  circumstances  chosen  for  visits. 


* Adapted  from  the  1965  workshop  Report  of  The  Agricultural  Occupations  Institute 
held  at  Oklahoma  State  University, 
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Continued  from  preceding  pag'^ 

^ THE  EMPLOYER  AGREES  TO: 

Provide  th^  student  with  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  do  well  many  jobs  in  the 

bu^ine5»s, 

^Aisign  the  student  new  responsibilities  only  when  he  is  judged  able  to  handle 

them, 

^_JTrain  the  student#  when  and  where  possible#  in  the  ways  which  he  has  found 
desirable  in  doing  his  work. 

Assist  the  teacher  on  making  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  student's  performance, 

^^Avoid  subjecting  the  student  to  unnecessary  hazards. 


5.  ALL  PARTIES  AGREE  TO: 

A period  of  the  coooerative  training  program  which  will: 

Start  in 

(month) 

End  in  

(month) 

,Work'ig  hours  durina  the  coonerative  training  program  will  include: 

Days  during  week^ 

Hours  during  week  days to 

Hours  on  weekend to 

Discuss  misunderstandings  or  termination  of  employment  before  ending  employment. 

A beainriina  waae  of per  hour. 


r^^ad  on  i 

' jndersigned.  indicate  by  affixino 

the  ournos<^  nrd  intent  of  this 

of  onr  signal  irec  we  have 

trainini  aoro-'7’.''n'' 

.1  ^nat'ir- 

signature'. 

V-s- 

A'^dr-'ss 

Parent 

T - ’acher 

s ianatnre 

A iir^ss 

Address 

er|c 
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CQQRDIMTION 


The  objectives  of  coordination  in  a cooperative  occupational  experi- 
ence program  is  to  correlate  all  the  helpful  agencies  and  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  sue  essful  training  of  students*  Many  people  are  con- 
fused concerning  the  actual  duties  of  coordination.  Some  suppose  that 
it  only  involves  the  visitation  of  training  stations  to  see  if  the  student- 
learners  are  working.  An  adequate  job  at  coordination  involves  many 
duties*  Some  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher-coordinator  associated  with 
coordination  are: 

1.  Placement  of  students  in  satisfactory  jobs 

2.  Follow-up  of  trainees  after  placement 

3.  Contacts  with  employers  to  establish  cooperative  relationships 

4.  Assistance  in  making  analysis  of  various  occupations 

5.  Assistance  in  developing  training  plans 

6.  Conferences  with  students 

7.  Contacts  with  consulting  committees 

8.  Checking  student-learner  rotation  on  the  job 

9.  Evaluating  student  progress 

10.  Contacts  with  employers,  labor  groups  and  school  administrators 
regarding  the  functioning  of  the  overall  program 

11.  Relationships  with  vocational  counselors 


Coordinator^  schedule 


■fhe  amount  of  time  a teacher-coordinator  would  devote  to  the  coordi- 
nation of  cooperative  occupational  experience  during  the  regular  school 
day  depends  upon  many  factors*  Sufficient  time  must  be  allotted  during 
regular  school  hours  for  coordination.  Since  the  teacher-coordinator  has 
a vital  role  in  student  guidance,  at  least  one  period  per  day  should  be 
free  for  student  conferences. 
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In  or^r  that  the  greatest  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  teacher- 
coor^nator^  activities,  he  should  budget  his  time  in  such  a manner  that 
he  will  not  be  apt  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  one  of  his  many  duties.  The 
teacher-coordinator  can  generally  utilize  his  time  most  efficiently  by 
planning  a weekly  schedule.  Biis  will  not  only  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  duties  in  a more  efficient  manner,  but  will  also  establish  a routine 
which  will  enable  students,  parents,  school  officials,  teachers,  and 
employers  to  contact  him  vmth  a minimum  of  delay. 

Iv^xs  realized  that  the  schedule  will  vary  according  to  the  time  of 
year.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  most  of  the  time 
\ri.ll  be  consumed  conferriig with  employers,  committee  members,  students  and 
parents.  ;*iereas,  at  the  close  of  the  year  much  more  time  will  be  spent 
au  school  completing  student  grades,  records  and  reports. 


Visiting  Students  at  the  Training  Station 

iodic  v^si^s  oo  ^.raining  stations  are  necessary  for  the  operation 
Oi  an^uiliciono  program.  They  are  valuable  in  correlating  classroom  in- 
struction with  on-the-Job  training,  in  making  comparisons  between  actual 
v/ork  acoo-.plished  valh  the  training  plan  content,  and  in  evaluating 
student  prO;;^ress  on  the  Job. 


sped  fy 


Since  each  trainin.,  situation  differs,  it  is  not  practical  to 


2xac 


na^.bfir  oi 


its  to  each  training  establishment.  It 


is  necessary  to  make  more  frequent  visits  some  place  of  employment  than 
to  others.  On  the  average,  hov/ever,  the  teacher-coordinator  should  visit 
each  ti'aining  station  every  seven  to  ten  days. 

Follo'./ing  is  a list  of  information  to  gather  vdien  a coordinator  makes 

a supC'i'visory  vlzlt. 


1.  Is  the  employer  satisfied  with  the  student? 

2.  What  is  the  student's  attitude  toward  his  job,  employer,  fellow 
workers  ? 

3.  Is  the  student's  progress  in  accord  with  the  training  plan? 

4.  Is  adequate  instruccion  being  given  r-n  the  job? 

5.  Is  the  student  sa'cisfied  with  his  training? 

I'/hat  related  instruction  is  urgently  needed? 
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When  supervising  the  student  at  the  training  station,  the  teacher- 
coordinator  will  undoubtedly  be  confronted  with  problems.  Most  of  the 
problems  arise  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  th«  student's  or  employer's 
responsibilities.  The  coordinator  can  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
problems  arising  but  he  can  reduce  their  numbers  by  making  sure  those 
concerned  understand  the  objectives  and  procedures  of  the  program. 

!Hie  following  is  a list  of  difficulties  vdiich  may  arise: 

1.  Ihe  enqployer  expects  too  much  of  a beginner. 

2.  Student-learners  my  claim  the  rate  of  pay  is  too  low  for  work 
being  performed. 

3.  Student-learners  do  not  know  what  their  duties  or  responsibilities 
are. 

4.  Die  students  have  friends  visit  them  \diile  on  the  job;  thus,  causing 
inattention  to  business.  ' 

5.  Die  employer  fails  to  provide  adequate  training. 

6.  Die  employer  expects  work  from  the  student  at  irregular  hours. 

When  supervising  students,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  employer  be 
made  aware  of  the  visit.  It  is  a simple  courtesy  to  clear  the  visit 
through  the  person  in  charge.  If  the  employer  wishes  to  discuss  something 
personal  about  the  student,  it  is  best  to  hold  the  conference  away  from 
the  student's  work  area. 

Die  following  is  a list  of  "Do's"  and  "Don'ts"  to  follow  when  visiting 
training  stations. 

DO 

1.  Be  alert.  Observe  vdiat  is  going  on  without  appearing  to  "snoop." 

2.  Be  friendly  with  everyone  vathout  fraternizing. 

3.  Show  an  interest  in  the  work  in  progress.  Be  curious  and  ask 
questions  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

4.  Make  notes  on  items  which  my  be  used  for  a conference  with  the 
student  or  for  study  assignments. 

5.  Be  quick  to  sense  the  employer's  desire  to  terminate  a conference. 


er|c 
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DON’T 

1*  Don't  call  attention  to  errors,  bad  practices,  unsafe  conditions, 
and  the  like  vAiile  visiting  the  student.  Do  so  in  private 
conference. 

2.  Don't  try  to  demonstrate  to  a student  how  to  do  a job  to  which 
he  is  assigned. 

3.  Don't  pose  as  an  expert  or  authority  on  any  matter  concerning 
the  work  going  on, 

4.  Don't  request  a conference  with  the  employer  >dien  he  is  obviously 
too  busy. 

5.  Don't  engage  in  so-called  "friendly"  arguments  on  controversial 
questions. 

6.  Don't  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  student's  work, 

?•  Don't  permit  a visit  to  degenerate  into  a "bull"  session  with 
the  employer  or  employees, 

8.  Don't  appear  to  be  loafing  or  just  "passing  the  time  of  day," 

9.  Don't  haindle  tools,  machines,  or  equipment  unless  invited  to  do 
so. 


Visitation  Record 

It  is  impossible  to  remember  all  the  things  observed  while  visiting 
students  without  recording  them.  Biis  can  be  accomplished  by  recording 
specific  points  in  a "little  black  book"  or  better  yet  by  constructing  a 
visitation  record  sheet*  A visitation  record  sheet  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  students  folder  kept  by  the  teacher- 
coordinator.  This  sheet  should  be  filled  out  immediately  after  making 
the  visit.  If  at  all  possible,  avoid  making  written  comments  during  the 
actufiil  visit.  An  example  of  a teacher-coordinator^  visitation  record 
sheet  is  found  on  the  following  page. 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
TEACHER-COORDIHATOR'S  VISITATION  RECORD 


Training  Station  Official  Contact 

Student 


Date Time  of  Viait 


Points  to  Observe 


Comments 


1.  Conditions  of  the 
establishment 


2.  Attitude  of  workers  toward 
teacher-coordinator  and 
trainee 


3.  Specific  operations  in 
which  trainee  is 
engaged 


4.  Immediate  related  subject 
matter  needed 


5.  Personal  appearance  of 
the  trainee 


6.  Apparent  interest  of 
trainee  in  work 


, 7.  Apparent  interest  of 

employer  in  trainee 

8.  On-the-job  instruction 
being  given 

9.  Other  Comments 
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EVALUATIOH  OF  STUDENT  PROGRESS 


Evaluation  of  student  progress  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
teacher-coordinator  and  the  enplcyer.  Since  the  on-the-job  experience 
of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative  occupational  programs  is  a definite 
part  of  the  total  program,  a means  should  be  developed  enabling  the 
employer  to  rate  the  student-learner.  Ihe  teacher-coordinator  should 
have  little  trouble  in  determining  the  progress  made  by  students  in 
the  related  instruction  at  school;  however,  the  rating  of  the  on-the-job 
performance  should  involve  the  employer. 

To  help  measure  a student's  progress  on  the  job,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  devise  a rating  form.  In  most  instances,  tTployers  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  completing  ratings  of  this  type.  They  are  not  familar  with  the 
grading  system  used  at  school  and  therefore  the  form  should  be  constructed 
so  that  the  employer  can  easily  understar?d  it.  Forms  constructed  enabling 
the  employer  to  checle  selected  traits  or  characteristics  are  the  most 
accurate.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  employers  are  frequently 
prone  to  rate  students  higher  than  their  actual  progress  warrants.  Die 
teacher-coordinator  should  reconcile  his  own  rating  of  the  student  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  grade  consistent  with  local 
school  policy. 

There  is  no  prescribed  method  for  distributing  and  collecting  rating 
forms.  However,  there  is  a definite  advantage  in  taking  the  chart  to  the 
employer  in  person  and,  if  possible,  having  him  make  his  rating  vdiile  the 
coordinator  is  present.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  two  to  dis- 
cuss the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  student. 

Die  sample  rating  form  on  the  following  page  gives  an  indication  of 
the  way  a form  of  this  type  can  be  constructed  and  the  various  items 
that  may  be  used.  Two  forms  constructed  in  a different  manner  are  included 
in  the  Appendix.  The  teacher-coordinator  should  select  those  characteris- 
tics that  are  most  applicable  to  his  situation  and  then  construct  a 
rating  form  vdiich  is  designed  for  the  type  of  program  he  has  in  operation, 

A teacher-coordinator  may  get  valuable  advice  from  the  consulting  committee 
or  from  one  of  the  employers  in  the  formulation  of  a good  rating  scalt. 
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^High  School 

vocational  Agriculture  Department 

Trainee ^Date_ 

Training  Station 

EVALUAT I ON 

EMPLOYER-TEACHER  EVALUATION* 


Instructions: 
listed  below, 
of  each  item. 


Please  rate  the  trainee  on  each  of  the  competencies  (abilities) 

Rate  by  placing  a check  mark  in  the  appropriate  column  to  the  right 
Use  the  following  key  for  ratings. 


X — No  chance  to  observe  3 — Above  average 

1 — Below  average  4 --  Excellent 

2 — Average  5 — Superior 


GENERAL  COMPETENCIES  (Abilities) 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Accer^ts  and  carries  out  responsibilities 

Attitude  toward  work?  use  of  work  time 

Adaptability?  ability  to  work  under  pressure 

Speed  and  accuracy  of  work 

Attentiveness  to  work  being  done 

Promptness  in  reporting  for  work 

Care  of  work  space 

Care  of  materials  and  eguipment 

Observing,  imagination 

Attitude  toward  customers 

Attitude  toward  fellow  workers*  supervisors 

Personal  appearance*  grooming*  fitness 

Initative 

Enthusiasm 

Cheerfulness*  friendliness 

Courtesy*  tact,  diplomacy,  manners 

Helpfulness 

Honesty,  fairness#  loyalty 

Maturity,  poise*  self-confidence 

Patience*  self-control 

Sense  of  humor 

Selling  ability,  personality  for  selling 

Total 

* 


Adapted  from  the  material  for  conducting  pilot  programs  in  Kentucky. 


Continued  from  preceding  page 


JOB  SKILLS 

X 

1 

? 

3 

4 

5 

Knowledge  of  merchandise 

Mathematical  ability 

Penmanship 

Speech,  ability  to  convey  ideas 

St&kkeepinq  ability,  orderliness 

Use  of  good  English 

Desire  to  serve  farm  pec^e 

Like  people,  not  afraid  of  people 

Pill  orders 

Check  incoming  freight 

Mark  merchandise  for  sale 

Use  adding  machine 

Writing  sales  slips 

Making  sales 

TOTAL 

Rating  for  liabilities: 


X — No  opportunity  to  observe  3 — Frequently  noticed 

1 Not  noticeable  4 --  Hiahly  noticed 

2 — Seldom  noticed  S — Pronounced 


LIABILITIES 

X 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

Annoying  mannerisms 

Familiarity 

Making  excuses 

Tendency  to  argue 

Tendency  to  bluff  or  "know  it  all" 

Tendency  to  complain 

TOTAL 

PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  WRITE  COMMENTS  BELOW 


Evaluated  by 
Position 
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INSTRUCTOR  AM)  STUDENT  RECORDS 


Certain  records  are  essential  for  any  sound  educational  program. 

The  need  for  the  maintenance  of  aderjuate  records  is  especiall;^'’  important 
in  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs.  It  is  also  important 
that  a reporting  system  be  developed  that  will  keep  local  and  state 
ofx'icials  appraised  of  the  program  accomplishments. 


Instructor  Records 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher- coordinator  keep  the  following 
records : 

!•  A permanent  record  for  each  student  enrolled.  See  the  example 
on  pages  90  and  9I  , 

2.  Bnployers*  ratings  of  students 

3*  Visitation  reports 

4,  Copies  of  individual  training  plan 

p.  Copies  of  individual  training  agreement 

6,  Completed  student  records 

7 • Evaluation  forms 


Student  Records 

It  is  essential  for  students  to  keep  a record  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  earned.  Die  publication  entitled  Records  of  Supervised  Occupational 
Experience  and  Training  in  Vocational  Agriculture  published  by  the  French- 
Bray  Printing  Company  is  designed  so  that  it  is  applicable  to  students 
enrolled  in  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs.  Some  teacher- 
coordinators  may  wish  to  construct  their  own  individual  record  system. 

Diis  would  include  a form  for  the  weekly  record  of  the  students*  activities 
and  a form  vhich  records  the  hours  worked  and  wages  received  by  students 
during  the  training  period.  An  example  of  a weekly  student  record  form  is 
found  on  page  92  . An  example  of  the  student  record  of  hours  worked  and 
wages  received  for  the  entire  training  period  is  found  on  page  93  . 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
WEEKLY  ON-THE-JOB  EXPERIENCE  RECORD 

Student  Week  # 

Occupation  Employer 


Work  Schedule 


M 

T 

W 

Th 

P 

S 

Prom 

To 

DATE 

(mo.  and  dav) 

TOTAL 

Hours 

HOURS 

Min. 

TYPE  OP  WORK  DONE 

ON-THE-JOB 
Instruction  Received 

Monday 

Tueadav 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Total  hours 
worked  this 
week 

Total  hours  worked  to  date 
Total  salary  this  week  $ 
Total  salary  to  date  $ 

CC»01ENTSi 


High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

RECORD  OF  EARNINGS  AND  HOURS  EMPLOYED* 


Student 


School 


Agricultural  Occupation 


Training  Station 


Person  Retpondible  for  Training  Length  of  Training  Period  (Weeks) 

HOURS ; Mon,  Tues,  Wed,  Thurs.  Fri . Sat. 

In  School 

Training 

Center  

Beginning  Wages;  $ per  hour 


NOTE:  This  form  should  be  attached  to  the  student's  copy  of  the  trainina  plan  and 
should  be  filled  out  at  the  end  of  each  week. 


♦ Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  Programs 
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FOLLOW-UP  OF  STUDEMTS  UPON  GRADUATION 


Schools  providing  cooperative  occupational  experience  programs  should 
maintain  an  organized  system  of  "following- up”  students  after  graduation. 
This  would  include  such  activities  as  helping  students  locate  permanent 
positions,  keeping  a record  of  students  employment,  and  other  pertinent 
information  o;i  all  former  students.  One  of  the  most  important  ways  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  a vocational  program  is  to  determine  the  number 
of  students  vrtio  have  entered  the  field  of  work  for  which  they  have  been 
trained. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  maintain  a recorcl,  of  former  students  is 
to  construct  a Fbllow-up  Report.  This  form  can  become  a part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  of  each  student.  Many  times  the  teacher-coordinator  will  be 
asked  to  give  a recommendation  for  a student  who  was  enrolled  in  the 
program.  The  Follow-up  Report  enables  the  teacher-coordinator  to  give  a 
much  more  accurate  recommendation  than  if  he  had  to  rely  on  his  memory 
alone. 

An  example  of  a Follow-up  Report  is  found  on  pages  96  and  97. 
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from  the  1965  Workshop  REport  of  the  Agriculture  Occupations  Institute  held  at  Oklahoma  State 


Continued  from  preceding  page 
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Scope 

Amount 

Number 

Responsibilities 
or  Participation 

Leadership 

[Activities 

1 Continued  Education  ! 

L other 

College 
Field  ' 

Adult  or 
Younq  Farmer 

1 

Tvpe  of  Job 

Occupation 

Year 
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EVALUATION  OF  COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


All  sound  educational  programs  should  be  evaluated  periodically. 

Biis  will  help  determine  vdiether  or  not  the  objectives  of  the  program  are 
being  met  and  will  also  service  as  a basis  for  making  adjustments  in  the 
program. 


Viho  to  Involve 

Evaluation  of  cooperative  occupational  experience  should  involve  those 
affected  by  the  program.  The  following  list  indicates  some  of  the  per- 
sonnel that  should  be  involved  in  evaluating  the  program: 

1.  Present  students.  (See  the  sample  appraisal  form  on  page  100.) 

2.  Former  students.  (See  the  sample  appraisal  form  on  page  102.) 

3.  Baployers.  (See  the  sample  appraisal  form  on  page  104. ) 

4.  Consulting  committee  members 

5.  School  administrators 

6.  Local  business  men 

7.  State  Vocational  Supervisors 


Items  to  Consider 


Hie  evaluation  of  cooperative  occupation  experience  should  include 
items  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  any  educational  program.  Die 
following  specific  (questions  can  be  asked  to  help  the  teacher-coordiiMitor 
decide  how  successful  his  efforts  have  been: 


1.  Has  a written  local  policy  statement  been  developed  to  help 
administer  the  program? 

2.  Does  the  consulting  committee  meet  regulrxly  and  make  concrete 
contributions  to  the  program? 

3.  Has  a survey  of  the  appropriate  agriculturtd  businesses  and 
industries  been  conducted? 


er|c 
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4.  Have  sy s’:: erratic  and  comprehensive  efforts  been  made  to  promote 
the  program  to  students,  school  personnel,  and  the  public? 

5.  Kas  there  been  a well- planned  and  systematic  method  utilized  in 
selecting  training  stations? 

o.  Has  a definite  plan  x‘or  screening  and  selecting  students  that 
conforms  to  local  school  policy,  satisfies  cooperating  employers 
and  meets  students  needs  been  u'cilized? 


7.  Kas  a concerted  effort  been  exerted  by  the  teacher-coordinator  to 
insure  that  the  interest  of  both  the  student  and  the  employer  are 
considered  when  a student  is  placed  for  employment  in  a training 
station? 


Has  a Acritten  training  plan  which  lists  the  learning  activities 
the  student  should  engage  in  at  the  training  station  been  devel- 
oped and  has  it  ser/ed  as  a guide  to  the  employer  in  offering 
on-the-^ob  instruction  and  to  the  teacher-coordinator  in  planning 
and  teaching  related  instruction? 


9.  Has  a vnritten  agreement  betw'een  the  school  and  the  employer  been 
developed  and  does  it  list  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
parties  or  individuals  involved? 

10.  Have  adequate  and  appropriate  facilities  and  equipment  been 
available? 


11.  Has  sufficient  instructional  material  been  provided  the  teacher- 
coordinator  and  has  reference  material  related  to  the  occupations 
in  ’Aich  students  arc  being  trained  been  provided? 

12.  Has  the  teacher-coordinator  used  an  organised  and  systematic 
plan  for  visiting  students  at  their  training  stations? 

13 ♦ Have  employers  provided  the  students  with  adequate  instruction  and 
supervision? 

1-r.  Have  adequate  records  and  reports  been  maintained? 

Ip.  Has  achievement  in  both  the  classroom  and  on  the  ,‘;ob  been  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  the  students? 

lo.  Has  the  school  maintained  an  organised  system  for  follo\eng-up 
students  after  graduation? 


o 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

STUDENT  APPRAISAL* 

Your  name ^Age Sex Grar?g»  Date 

1.  List  the  firm  and  occupation  in  which  you  received  on- the- 30b  training . 

Name  of  Firm  Occupation  Months  of  Service 

a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  


2.  ^Vhat  are  your  plans  for  next  year?  (check  one) 


a. 

High  School 

d. 

Employment 

b. 

Trade  School 

e , 

Farming 

c. 

College 

f. 

Others  (list) 

3,  HOW  valuable  we^s  the  on-the-job  training  to  you?  Very  valuable 

Some  value  Little  value , How  could  it  be  improved? 


4. 


How  valuable  was  your  related  classroom  instruction  to  the  work  you  did? 

Very  valuable  Some  value  Little  value , How  could  it  be 

improved? 


# 


5,  How  important  was  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  you  were  still  in 

school?  Very  important  Some  importance Not  important 

6,  How  could  the  on-the-job  training  have  been  made  more  valuable  to  you?^ 


7.  What  topics  covered  in  the  related  classroom  instruction  helped  vou  the  most? 


8.  What  non-agricultural  school  subjects  were  of  most  benefit  to  you? 


9,  Did  you  receive  enough  assistance  from  your  teacher-coordinator?  Yes 

No  How  could  he  have  helped  more? 

10.  Did  you  receive  enough  assistance  from  your  on-the-job  employer-instructor? 
Yes  No , How  could  he  have  helped  more?^ 


* Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  Programs. 
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Continued  from  preceding  page 

11,  Could  your  other  teachers  at  school  have  helped  you  prepare  for  the  job  or 
jobs  in  which  you  were  employed?  Yes No  If  yes,  explain, 


12,  Would  you  have  continued  high  school  without  participating  in  this  program? 

Yes  Probably  Probably  not  No . 

13,  For  which  students  would  you  recommend  this  program? 

All  students  Undecided  students  

College  I ound  Possible  dropouts 

Non-colleqe  bound  Others  (list) 

14,  How  would  you  recommend  that  students  be  selected  for  this  program? 


15.  What  changes  would  you  make  in  the  overall  agricultural  occupations  program? 


16.  List  wavs  the  aaricultural  occupations  training  program  has  benefited  you. 


a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  

e.  

f. .- 

17.  in  what  ways  do  you  feel  that  agricultural  occupations  training  program  may 
help  you  in  the  future? 


a. 

C. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
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High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
FORMER  STUDENT  APPRAISAL* 


Name Date 


1.  List  the  occupations  in  which  you  received  training  during  your  participation 
in  the  agricultural  occupations  program. 

Name  of  Occupation  Name  of  Firm  Duration  of  Qn*-tbe*"Job 

Instruction  (months ) 


2.  List  the  jobs  you  have  held  since  graduation  from  high  school.  (Include 
months  of  military  service  and  unemployment) 

Job  Title  Name  of  Firm  Length  of  time  (months) 


3.  Did  agricultural  occupational  training  help  you  to  obtain  a position  or 
advance  in  any  of  the  items  listed  below?  Yes  No  If  yes,  check  those  that 
apply. 

( ) a full-time  job  ( ) a part-time  job 

( ) a militjary  service  rating  ( ) further  education 

4.  Did  your  agricultural  occupations  training  help  you  in  any  of  the  educational 

advancements  listed  below?  Yes No If  yes,  check  those  that  apply. 

( ) high  school  ( ) trade  school 

( ) junior  college  ( ) four-year  college 

( ) other  (specify 


5. 


Please  rate  your  agricultural  occupations 

a.  On- the  Job  supervision 

b.  Help  received  from  on-the-job 
instruction 

c.  Kelp  received  from  other  employees 

d.  Variety  of  job  experiences 

e.  Opoortunity  for  advancement 

f.  Wages 

g.  Working  conditions 


on-the-job  training  experience; 
Very 


n 


Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  programs. 
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Continued  from  preceding  page 

6.  Please  rate  the  value  of  your  classroom-related  instruction: 


a.  Value  of  textbook  work 

b.  Value  of  coordinator's  counseling 

c.  Value  of  other  teachers*  counseling 

d.  Value  of  films 

e.  Value  of  field  trips 

f.  Value  of  guest  speakers 

g.  Value  of  resource  material 


Very 

Excellent  Good  Good  Fair  Poor 


7.  Did  on-the-job  training  interfer  with  other  school  activities?  Yes No 

If  yes#  designate  activities. 


( ) Athletics  ( ) Music 

{ ) Dramatics  ( ) 

( ) Other 

8.  Would  you  recommend  this  type  of  agricultural  occupations  training  to  others? 

Yes  No No  opinion 

9.  Are  you  now  employed  in  the  occupation  for  which  you  were  trained?  Yes  No 
If  no,  give  your  main  reason  for  changing  occupations.  (check  only  one)" 

( ) No  job  available  in  my  occupational  field 

( ) Developed  new  interest 

( ) Disliked  job 

{ ) Advanced  to  another  level 

( ) Never  intended  to  work  in  they  agri-relatec  occupation 

( ) Earn  more  money  elsewhere 

( ) Other  reason  (explain) 


10.  Please  write  any  comments  which  you  feel  would  help  improve  the  agricultural 
occupitions  training  program.  
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School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

EMPLOYDR  APPRf.ISAL* 


Date Firm 


Name Name  of  Student  Trainee  

Length  of  training  period  given  trainee  • 

(months) 

1.  Rate  the  agricultural  occupations  orogram,  based  on  your  own  association  with 

it.  Outstanding Good Average Poor 

2.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  stength  of  the  agricultural  occupations 

training  program?  


3.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  weakness  cf  the  program?^ 


4.  Rate  the  total  performance  of  your  trainee  in  comparison  with  other  beginning 

workers.  Above  average  Average Below  average 

5.  D:d  you  have  sufficient  school  cooperation?  Yes No , 

6.  Did  you  have  sufficient  contact  with  the  teacher-coordinator?  Yes  No 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  agricultural  occupations  program  should  remain  a part  of  the 

school  program?  Yes No 

8.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  to  participate  in  the  agricultural  occupations 

program?  Yes No 

9.  Has  this  program  provided  the  experience  you  desire  of  an  employee?  Yes 

No  

10.  Has  the  trainee  received  sufficient  training  to  be  hired  full  time  by  your 

firm  if  an  opening  existed?  Yes No 

11.  For  what  level  of  employment  is  this  trainee  nov;  competent? 


(Job  title  or  description) 


* 


’Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  ar.d  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  Programs. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SAMPLE  POLICY  STATEMENT 


The  foUovdng  policies  and  procedures  are  an  example  of  those  that 
could  be  developed  for  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupational  experience 
phase  of  a vocational  agriculture  program#  They  were  developed  for  a 
specific  program  in  a specific  community,  and  therefore  they  should  be 
reviewed  with  this  in  mind. 


Vocational  Agriculture 

OFF-FARli  COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

1.  Time  for  on-the-job  instruction. 

a.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  work  in  training  stations  durin, 
regular  school  hours.  Students  will  be  released  from  classes 
to  work  in  training  stations  a maximum  of  three  regular 
school  periods  per  day. 

b.  The  time  spent  in  regular  school  classes  and  working  at  the 
training  station  will  not  exceed  4o  houi’s  per  week. 

c.  No  students  may  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  given 
day,  school  time  included. 

2.  Student  age 

a.  Students  must  be  l6  years  of  age  to  enroll  in  the  program. 

b.  Students  vdio  v/ill  be  16  by  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks 
period  may  enroll  upon  recommendation  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  and  approval  of  the  principal. 

3.  Student  Selection 

a.  Final  selection  of  students  will  be  made  by  the  vocational* 
agriculture  teacher. 

b.  Students  must  have  completed  one  year  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture prior  to  enrolling  in  off-farm  occupational  experience. 

c.  Exception  to  the  above  policy  will  be  made  upon  recommendation 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  and  approval  of  the 
principal. 


All  students  interested  in  enrolling  must  complete  all  fonas 
and  tests  as  required  by  the  guidance  counselor  and  vocational' 
agriculture  teacher. 

4.  Student  Wages 

a.  All  students  enrolled  in  the  program  must  receive  compensa- 
tion for  their  worh  vdiile  at  the  training  stations. 

b.  Die  minimum  wage  any  student  may  receive  vri.ll  be  650  per  hour. 

c.  Students  employed  in  occupations  controlled  by  minimum  wage 
laws  must  receive  75  percent  of  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

d.  All  students  employed  in  firms  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws 
must  complete  student-learner  certificates. 

5.  Length  of  On-Die-Job  Instruction 

a.  All  students  must  complete  350  hours  of  on-the-job 
instruction. 

b.  Die  length  of  the  on-the-job  instruction  period  shall  be  at 
least  six  months  in  duration. 

6.  Student  Safety  and  Liability 

a.  All  students  enrolled  in  the  program  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase school  insurance. 

b.  Students  are  responsible  for  providing  their  own  travel  to 
the  training  station. 

c.  Training  stations  vri.ll  be  selected  so  as  to  provide  mll■Y^tnlm^ 
safety  of  the  students. 

d.  All  students  will  be  covered  by  workmen's  compensation  and 
disability  insurance. 

7*  Training  Hans  and  Agreements 

a.  An  individual  training  plan  will  be  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  teacher  and  the  person  responsible  for  training  each 
student. 
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b.  Training  plans  will  list  the  on-the-job  experiences  to  be 
gained  at  the  training  station  and  the  related  classroom 
instruction  to  be  given. 

c.  A written  agreement  between  the  school  and  the  employer, 
which  lists  specific  responsbilities  of  the  parties  or 
individuals  involved,  will  be  developed  for  each  student 
placed  in  a training  station. 

8.  Length  of  Class  Instruction 

a.  A minimum  of  55  minutes  per  day  will  be  provided  for  related 
classroom  instruction. 

9.  Content  or  Related  Instruction 

a.  Instruction  applicable  to  all  agricultural  occupations 
will  be  provided. 

b.  Instruction  applicable  to  each  student's  occupation  will  be 
provided  in  individual  study  or  small  group  procedures. 

c.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  classroom  instruction  will 
be  applicable  to  the  individual  student's  occupation  in 
v^ich  he  is  engaged. 

10.  Class  Size 

a.  A separate  class  will  be  provided  for  related  instruction 
when  there  are  five  or  more  students  placed  in  cooperative 
occupational  experience. 

b.  Die  maximum  number  of  students  to  be  enrolled  in  each  class 
will  be  fifteen. 

c.  The  maximum  number  of  students  placed  in  cooperative  occupa- 
tional experience  under  the  direction  of  one  full-time 
teacher  will  be  25. 

11.  Facilities  and  Instructional  Materials 

a.  A separate  classroom  will  be  provided  for  offering  related 
Classroom  instruction. 

b.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  will  be  pro- 
vided a separate  office  with  telephone  and  adequate  files 
for  storage  of  records  and  teaching  materials. 
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c.  Ttie  school  will  provide  students  with  individual  study  guiles 
and  other  raateried  required  in  the  related  classroom 
instruction. 

d.  Students  must  purchase  materials  that  are  required  by  inaivi- 
dual  employers  and  are  not  required  of  all  the  students  in 
the  class. 

12.  Supervision  by  the  Qnployer 

a.  Die  employer  or  person  designated  by  him  will  be  responsible 
for  training  the  student  at  his  firm. 

b.  Bie  employer  will  be  responsible  for  providing  the  on-the-Job 
experiences  listed  in  the  training  plan. 

c.  Die  employer  will  provide  the  necessary  instruction  to  enable 
the  student  to  perform  the  skills  indicated  on  the  training 
plan. 

13.  Supervision  by  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 

a.  Die  vocational  agriculture  teacher  will  moke  periodic  visits 
to  the  training  station  to  confer  with  the  employer  and 
observe  the  progress  of  the  student. 

b.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher  will  work  closely  with 
the  employer  and/or  person  responsible  for  the  student's 
training  to  determine  the  needed  adjustments  in  the 
training  plan  and  the  related  classroom  instruction  needed 
by  the  student. 

14.  Time  and  Travel  Allowances  for  the  Teacher 

a.  Die  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  will  be  pro- 
vided one-half  of  each  school  day  for  supervision  and 
coordination. 

b.  All  travel  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  teacher- 
coordinator's  regular  duties  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate 
of  nine  cents  per  mile. 

c.  The  teacher-coordinator  will  be  provided  the  regular  school 
per  diem  rate  for  authorized  trips  outside  the  school 
district. 

d.  The  teacher  will  file  a monthly  report,  with  the  high  school 
principal,  of  travel  expenses. 
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15.  Administrative  Relationships 

a.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  will  make  all 
requests  to  the  high  school  principal.  Upon  approval  by 
the  high  school  principal,  he  may  confer  with  the  assistant 
superintendent  or  superintendent. 

b.  On-the-job  instructors  will  report  to  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture teacher-coordinator. 

Id.  Financing  the  Program 

a.  The  school  district  will  provide  adequate  financial  support 
to  the  program. 

b.  The  following  will  be  budgeted  annually  for  this  phase  of  the 
program; 


Books  and.  references 

$ 200.00 

Equipment 

500.00 

Supplies 

150.00 

Teacher-coordinator ' s 

travel 

300.00 

Miscellaneous  costs 

100.00 

17.  Consulting  Committee 

a.  A consulting  committee  will  be  organized  for  the  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  program. 

b.  Die  consulting  committee  will  be  equally  representated  by 
management  and  labor. 

c.  The  committee  will  coordinate  their  activities  with  the 
vocational  consulting  committee. 

18.  Community  Survey 

a.  A comprehensive  survey  of  the  agricultural  firms  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  community  will  be  conducted  every  three  years. 

b.  The  vocationad  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  will  conduct 
annual  surveys  to  locate  new  training  stations. 

19.  Promotion 

a.  Planned  and  continuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  promote  the 
program  to  students,  school  personnel,  employers  and  the 
public. 
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b.  Bie  vocational  agriculture  teacher- coordinator  will  have  the 
main  responsibility  for  promotion  of  the  program. 

20.  Selection  of  Training  Stations 

a.  A well-planned  and  systematic  method  of  selecting  training 
station  will  be  employed. 

b.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  locating  and  selecting  training  stations. 

21.  Placement  of  Students  in  Training  Stations 

a.  A concerted  effort  will  be  exerted  by  the  vocational  agricul- 
tural teacher- coordinator  to  insure  that  the  interest  of  both 
students  and  employers  is  considered  \dien  a student  is  placed 
for  employment  in  a training  station. 

b.  Etaployers  will  interview  students  before  placement. 

22.  ‘ School  Credit  for  On-The-Job  Experience 

a.  Students  may  earn  a maximum  of  three  units  of  credit  toward 
graduation  depending  upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
on-the-job  experience. 

b.  Achievement  and  progress  on  both  related  classroom  work  and 
on-the-job  experiences  will  be  considered  vrtien  grading 
students . 

23.  Records  and  Reports 

a.  In  addition  to  the  regular  school  records  and  reports,  the 
vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  will  maintain 
the  following; 

— Reports  of  supervisory  visits  to  training  stations. 

— Placement  records  of  former  students. 

— Individual  students'  earnings  and  hours  worked  vrtiile 
enrolled  in  the  program. 

-—Individual  training  plans  and  agreements. 
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2k.  Student  Pollov;-Up  After  Graduation 

a.  Bie  school  will  maintain  an  organized  system  of  following  up 
students  upon  graduation  from  this  program. 

b.  The  vocational  agriculture  teacher-coordinator  in  cooperation 
with  the  guidance  counselor  will  assume  the  responsibility 
for  following  up  students. 

25.  Program  Evaluation 

a,  A comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  off-farm  agricultural 

occupational  experience  program  will  be  conducted  every  three 
years. 


APPENDIX  B 


High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  SURVEY  OF  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING  POSSIBILITIES* 

Date  Interviewer 

S choo 1 

I.  Name  of  company  ^Town  (1) 

Name  of  person  interviewed 

Position  in  the  company  (check  one)  (2) 

1 » Owner  3 » Manager  (hired)  5 , Sales  Manager 

2.  Owner-manager  ^4.  Personnel  director  ^6.  Office  Manager 

II.  Total  number  of  employees  (3)  (Write  in  number) 

ITI.  Main  business  of  the  company  (check  one)  (4) 


1. 

Retail  sales  only  ^4. 

Service  only 

7.  Pruchasing-sales 

2. 

Wholesale-retail  sales  5. 

Sales-service 

8.  Purchasing-service 

3. 

Wholesale  sales  only  6, 

Purchasing  only 

IV.  Years 

company  has  been  in  business 

(check  one)  (5) 

1. 

1-3  years  3.  7 - 

- 9 years 

5 . 13  - 15  years 

2. 

4-6  years  A,  10 

- 12  years 

6 ■ Over  15  years 

V.  Main  products  sold  (or  purchased)  or  major  service  rendered  by  the  company 
(check  the  most  appropriate  one)  (6) 

1*  Sales  only  — seed  - feed  - fertilizer  - agricultural  chemicals 


2.  Siles  only  — hardware  - seed  - fertilizer  - agricultural  chemicals 

3.  Sales  only  --  seed  - feed  - hardware 

4.  Sales  and  service  — seed  - feed  - fertilizer  - chemicals  - custom 

service 

Sales  and  service  — seed  - fertilizer  - horticulture  plants  - 

trimming  - spraying 

Sales  and  service  — tractors  - machinery  - repair  - custom  service 

7.  Sales  and  service  — tractors  - machinery  - repair  - hardware  - farm 

supplies 

a.  Sales  and  purchasing  — seed  - feed 

9.  Sales,  service,  and  purchasing  — seed  - feed  - seed  cleaning  - 
hardware 


♦Adapted  from  the  material  for  conducting  pilot  programs  in  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  in  Kentucky. 
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Continued  from  preceding  page 

VII.  Extent  employer  of  the  business  is  willing  to  participate  in  a cooperative- 
training program  for  certain  jobs  in  the  firm. 


Number  of  Agriculture  Students 
Willing  to  Help  Train 

Title  of  Job  196  - 6 196  - 6 


A,  - Omit  - (6) 

B,  - Omit  - 

C.  (4  or  5) 

D.  (4  or  5) 

E-  - til 

E-  111 

G.  Ql 

H.  (3J. 

I.  - Omit  - (2) 
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APPENDIX  C 


High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 
COOPERATOR  INTERVIEW  FORM* 

Name  of  Business  

Address  ^Phone  Number 

Type  of  Business 
Manager *s  or  Owner's  Name 

Type  of  jobs  involved  in  conducting  the  business 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  


Training  areas  in  which  the  student  could  be  involved  while  employed 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  


* Adapted  from  the  Workshop  Report  for  Preparing  Students  for  Non-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  - Ohio  State  University, 
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Continued  from  preceding  page 


Number  of  students  that  could  be  olaced  in  a cooperative  training  program 


Number  of  Agriculture  Students 
You  are  Willing  to  Help  Train 

Title  of  Job  1 96  1 96^^  1 96 - 1 96 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 


5. 


7. 

g. 


Job  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  trained  in  agriculture 


Number  of  Job  Openings 

Title  of  Job  Last  This  Next  Two 

Year  Year  Years 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6-. 

7 . 


apprndix  d 


. High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

APPLICATION  FOR  TRAINING  IN 
AN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATION* 


Date  

Name  Addrea  a Age 

Name  of  father  Occupation 

If  occupation  is  farming,  size  of  farm . Owner-rontor 

(acres ) 

Years  of  vocational  agriculture  completed,  including  present  semester 

Present  farming  program  in  vocational  agriculture 


List  farm  equipment  you  can  operate^ 


What  are  you  interested  in  doing  after  you  compl-’te  high  school  (farming, 
attending  college,  working  in  agri-business,  working  in  a city)? 


I hereby  apply  for  training  in  an  agricultural  occupation  other  than  farming 
during  my  last  year  in  high  school.  I understand  that  the  training  program 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  classroom  work,  a minimum  of  100  hours  of  work 
experience  in  a retail  farm  business  which  sells  or  renders  service  to  farmers. 


Signed 


(Student ) 


Parent  Approval  for  Training 


I approve  of  r.y  son's  receiving  training  in  his  last  year  of  high  school,  in 
an  agricultural  occupation  other  than  farming.  I understand  that  his  training, 
in  addition  to  his  classroom  work,  will  include  placement  for  work  experience 
in  a retail  farm  business. 


Signed^ 


(Parent) 


Adapted  from  the  material  for  conducting  pilot  programs  in  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  in  Kentucky. 


APEENDK  E 


Mgh  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

Name 

Date  

Score 

SELF-ANALYSIS  OF  INTEREST  IN  SALES  MOBK* 

Which  of  these  statements  describes  you?  If  the  answer  is  'Ves,"  draw  a 
circle  around  the  "Y,"  If  the  euiswer  is  "no,"  draw  a circle  around  the 
"N."  It  is  in  your  ovm  interest  to  be  as  fair  and  accurate  as  possible 
in  your  answers, 

1.  I’d  rather  deal  with  things  than  with  people ,Y  N' 

2.  I think  mathematics  is  a very  interesting  subject ,Y  N 

3.  I like  talking  to  strangers N 

4.  I dislike  group  activities N 

5.  People  find  it  easy  to  approach  me N 

6.  I would  like  to  do  research  in  science Y N 

7.  I'd  enjoy  raising  money  for  a worthy  cause Y N 

8.  I prefer  to  be  by  myself Y N 

9.  I've  more  than  average  desire  ;,o  own  things..., Y N 

10,  I would  like  to  design  farm  implements Y N 

11,  I would  like  to  attend  conventions Y N 

12,  I've  more  than  average  mechanical  ingenuity Y N 


♦Adapted  frcan  the  material  for  conducting  pilot  programs  in  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occiqpations  in  Kentucky. 
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13«  I dislike  people  uho  borrow  things Y N 

14.  I would  like  to  be  a mechanical  engineer Y N 

1^.  I like  people  of  all  nationalities  in  my  community Y N 

16.  I'd  like  to  work  a 40~hour  week Y N 

17.  I would  enjoy  making  speeches Y K 

18.  I'd  like  to  be  head  of  a research  department Y N 

19.  I like  to  keep  meeting  new  people Y N 

20.  I enjoy  bargsdning  when  I'm  buying  something Y N 

21.  I'd  like  to  develop  some  new  scientific  theories Y K 

22.  I'd  like  a straight  salary  in  my  life  work Y N 

23.  I prefer  only  a few  really  intimate  friends Y N 

24.  I'm  better  than  average  at  judging  values Y N 

23 • I like  to  get  other  people's  viewpoints ,Y  N 


ERIC 


or  FOR  SELF-EVALUATION  IN  SALES  WORK 


Your  answers  indicate  interests  or  characteristics  favorable  to  success  in 
sedes  work.  To  find  your  total  score,  add  up  the  number  of  your  answers 
that  agree  with  those  below.  If  your  score  is  l6  or  above,  your  chances 
of  success  in  the  selling  field  are  favorable.  A score  below  l6  indicates 
that  you  probably  would  have  better  chances  of  success  in  some  other  field. 


1.  N 

2.  N 

3.  Y 

4.  N 

5.  Y 

6.  N 

7.  Y-  

8.  N 

9.  Y 

10.  N 

11.  Y 

12.  N 

13.  Y 

14.  N 

15.  Y 

16.  N 

17.  Y 

18.  N 

19.  Y 
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APPENDIX  F 


SIANDARDS  AND  PROVISIONS  FOR  STUDENT- LEARNER  CERTIFICATES* 


!Bie  follovdng  section  is  taken  from  the  information  guide  and  instruc- 
tions for  completing  applications  for  student-learner  certificates  and 
from  title  29,  part  320- Employment  of  Student- Learners. 

Under  regulations  established  pursuant  to  both  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  student- learners 
raay  be  employed  at  wages  below  the  minimum  wages  established  under  those 
acts  in  accordance  with  certificates  issued  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  employ- 
ment of  student-learners  at  special  minimum  wages  is  subject  to 
Regulations,  part  520,  issued  under  authority  of  section  l4  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Section  50“201.1102  of  the  general  regulations 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  recognizes  the  standards 
and  procedures  of  Regulations,  part  520,  as  applicable  to  the  issuance 
of  certificates  permitting  employment  of  student-learners  at  specisd 
minimum  wages  in  the  performance  of  government  contracts. 


1.  Coverage 

!Ilie  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  applies  to  all  employees  (including 
student-learners)  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce,  including  any  closely  related  process 
or  occupation  directly  essential  to  such  production,  unless  specifically 
exempt  by  some  provisions  of  the  act.  Ihe  act  also  applies  to  employees 
(including  student-learners)  vdio  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  or 
producing  goods  for  commerce  but  vdio  are  employed  in  certain  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce. Itopularly  known  as  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  this  act 
establishes  minimum  wage,  child- labor,  and  naximum  hours  and  overtime 
standards  for  employment  subject  to  its  provisions. 


*Adapted  from  the  Arkansas  Manual  on  Supervised  Training  for  Agricultural 
Etaployment, 


Bie  W«dsh-Healejr  Public  Contracts  Act  applies  in  general  to  all 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  government  for  the  manufacture  or  furnishing 
of  materieds,  supplies,  articles  or  equipment  in  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  Ibis  act  requires  the  payment  to  employees  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  such  contracts  of  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  for  the  industry.  In 
addition,  the  Public  Contracts  Act  contains  special  provisions  for 
safety  and  health  standards,  restrictions  against  the  use  of  child  labor 
and  convict  labor,  and  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  overtime 
for  work  subject  to  the  act. 

Special  situations  \diich  may  arise  under  these  two  acts  are 
explained  in  Section  2 of  "On  Completing  Student-Learner  Certificates, 

The  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  have  available  upon 
request  bulletins  on  the  coverage  of  these  acts.  If  in  doubt  as  to 
idiether  either  or  both  of  these  acts  apply  to  a particular  type  of 
employment,  a letter  explaining  your  situation  should  be  sent  to  the 
regional  office  of  the  division  serving  your  area. 


2.  Who  Is  A Student-Learner? 

As  defined  in  the  regulation,  a student-learner  is  a student  ii^o 
is  receiving  instruction  in  an  accredited  school,  college  or  university, 
and  ^0  is  employed  on  a part-time  basis  pursuant  to  a bonafide  vocational 
training  program  administered  by  his  school.  A bonafide  vocational 
training  program  is  one  authorized  and  approved  by  a State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  or  another  recognized  educational  body.  Ihese 
programs  must  provide  for  part-time  employment  training  supplemented  by 
and  integrated  with  a definitely  organized  plan  of  instruction  designed 
to  teach  technical  knowledge  and  related  industrial  information  which 
is  given  as  a regular  part  of  the  student-learner's  course  of  study  in 
the  educational  institution  he  attends.  Such  programs  may  be  either 
retail  eund  service  occupations  or  in  trade  and  industrial  skills. 


3.  Who  May  File? 


Whenever  it  is  believed  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
employment  opportunities,  application  may  be  made  for  a certificate 
authorizing  an  employer  to  pay  student-learners  speciEd  minimum  wages 
below  the  applicable  statutory  (or  wage  order)  minimum  wage  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  below  a minimum  wage  determination  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  A separate  application  on  official 
forms  furnished  for  the  purpose  must  be  filed  by  the  employer  for  each 
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such  student-learner.  Barts  of  this  application  are  best  completed  by  a 
school  official,  other  parts  by  the  employer.  Die  appropriate  school 
official,  the  employer,  and  the  student-learner  must  sign  the  application. 
Before  a certificate  can  be  issued,  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
520.5  of  the  regulation  must  be  met,  (See  Section  k on  "Completing 
Student-Learner  Certificates"  for  these  conditions.) 


4,  Where  to  Pile 


Applications  must  be  made  on  official  forms  supplied  by  the  Divisions. 
The  original  of  the  completed  application  must  be  filed  with  the  regional 
office  of  these  Divisions  serving  your  area.  A list  of  the  regional 
offices  serving  the  various  states  is  found  in  the  Appendix.  A copy  must 
be  retained  in  the  employer's  files.  Additional  copies  may  be  made 
available  to  school  officials  and  to  the  student-learner. 


5.  When  To  File 


Applications  should  be  filed  15  to  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
the  student-learner  begins  his  employment  so  that  the  Divisions  can  take 
action  on  the  application  before  employment  begins.  Certificates  Cannot 
Be  Issued  Retroactively. 

When  the  student's  employment  opportunity  might  be  lost  by  delay  in 
obtaining  a certificate,  section  520,6  (c)  (2)  of  the  regulation 

establishes  a procedure  for  a temporary  authorization.  A description  of 
this  procedure  appears  at  the  top  of  the  face  of  the  application. 


6.  Age  8ind  Proof  of  Age 

Minors  under  I6  years  of  age  are  not  eligible  for  student-learner 
certificates.  Furthermore,  in  occupations  declared  to  be  hazardous  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  student-learner  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age.  (Hazardous  Occupations  Nos,  5,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  and  17,  permit 
student-learner  employment  at  I6  and  17  years  of  age  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions.)  For  information  concerning  child-labor  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  see  Child- Labor  Bulletin  No.  101. 
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For  emplojmient  subject  to  the  Walsh-Healejr  Public  Contracts  Act, 
male  employees  must  be  at  least  l6  years  old  and  female  employees  must 
be  at  least  l8  years  old. 

In  addition  to  entering  the  student-learner's  birthdate  in  item  3 
of  the  application,  the  employer  should  obtain  and  keep  on  file  an  employ- 
ment or  age  certificate  showing  the  student- learner  to  be  at  least  the 
minimum  age  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed.  In  45  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  state  employment  and  age 
certificates  are  accepted  as  proof  of  age  under  the  child-labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  (Such  cer'^ificates  also  provide  assur- 
ance that  the  employment  is  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
state  child-labor  law.)  In  four  states,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  South 
Caurolina,  and  Texas,  where  state  age  and  employment  certificates  are  not 
available,  federal  certificates  of  age  may  be  obtained  within  the  state 
from  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  Special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  Guam  and  Alaska.  For  information  concerning 
proof  of  aige  in  these  areas  consult  the  nearest  office  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division, 


7.  Period  of  Bnployment  Training  at  Specieil  Minimum  Wages 

A certificate  may  be  issued  only  for  that  portion  of  the  employment 
training  period  for  which  special  minimum  wages  below  the  minimum  wages 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  are  necessary.  This  period  may  not  exceed  the  length  of  one  school 
year  unless  a longer  period  is  found  to  be  justified  by  extraordinary 
circumstances  vrtiich  must  be  explained  in  detail  at  the  time  of  the 
application.  No  certificate  shall  authorize  employment  training  beyond 
the  date  of  graduation  of  the  student-learner. 

Bnployment  training  at  special  minimum  wage  rates  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  will  not  generedly  be  authorized.  However,  in  exceptional 
cases  summer  employment  training  may  be  authorized  when  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  vocational  training  program.  Requests  for  summer  vacation 
employment  must  be  accompanied  by  a statement  explaining  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  justifying  this  employment,  including  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  for  which  special  minimum  wages  are  requested. 

In  item  lb  of  the  application,  show  only  the  number  of  weeks  of 
employment  during  vrtiich  special  minimum  wages  will  be  paid.  The  beginning 
and  ending  dates  of  employment  shown  in  items  8 and  9 should  coincide  with 
this  period. 
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8.  Hours  of  Work  and  School  Instruction 


The  term  "hours  of  school  instruction"  applies  to  all  hours  spent  by 
the  student-learner  in  actusJL  classes  of  school  instruction  and  does  not 
include  school  hours  spent  in  study  hall,  homeroom,  and  activity  periods 
for  ^ich  no  academic  credit  is  given. 

The  combined  hours  of  school  Instruction  and  employment  training 
authorized  under  a certificate  may  not  exceed  40  hours  a week  unless 
justified  by  extrenrdinary  circumstances.  Such  extraordinaury  circumstances 
must  be  explained  in  detail  in  a statement  submitted  with  the  application. 
Hours  at  special  minimum  waiges  in  addition  to  those  authorized  on  a 
certificate  may  be  worked  provided  that  the  total  hours  worked  do  not 
exceed: 

(a)  8 hours  on  any  school  day  vdien  school  is  not  in  session; 

(b)  40  hours  in  any  week  during  the  school  term  ;*en  school  is  not 
in. session  for  the  entire  week. 

The  employer  shall  note  in  his  records  the  number  of  such  additionsJ.  hours 
and  that  they  were  worked  because  school  was  not  in  session.  A Student- 
Learner  May  Not  Be  Bnployed  In  Any  Week  At  Special  Minimum  Wage  Rates  For 
Hours  In  Addition  Tb  Those  Authorized  In  The  Ruragraph  Above. 

In  item  17  of  the  application,  show  only  those  hours  of  en^jloyment 
during  a week  for  which  you  intend  to  pay  wages  below  the  wage  determina- 
tion minimum  applicable  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 


9.  Wage  Rates 

!Qie  hourly  wage  rate  shaQ.1  be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  appli- 
cable statutory  minimum  wage  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  payment  of  a progressive 
wage  schedule,  particularly  if  a full  school  year  of  employment  training 
at  special  minimum  wages  is  requested.  If  a progressive  watge  schedule 
is  proposed,  the  speciail  minimum  starting  rate  must  be  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  applicable  statutory  minimum.  In  item  18,  show  only  those 
wages  which  are  below  the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  (This  paragraph  also  applies  to  work  subjec*  to  Public 
Contracts  Act  wage  determinations.)  See  Section  2 below. 
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Cqaipleting  3tudent»Learner  Certificates 


1.  Certificates 


Ihe  original  copy  of  the  student- learner  certificate  vill  be  mailed 
directly  to  the  employer.  Two  copies  will  be  mailed  to  the  appropriate 
school  official,  one  to  be  retained  for  his  records  and  the  other  to  be 
presented  to  the  student-learner.  Applications  Which  Do  Not  Contain  All 
Reguested  Information  May  Be  Returned  For  Completion  Before  Action  Is 
Taken.  Student-learner  certificates  can  be  issued  with  a minimum  of 
delay  idiere  the  application  provides  the  details  requested.  For  additional 
information  or  application  forms,  communicate  with  the  regional  office  of 
these  Divisions  which  serves  your  area. 


2.  Special  Situations  Under  The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 

Die  general  provisions  of  this  act  are  explained  in  the  introduction 
to  this  guide.  The  general  regulations  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act 
permit  the  employment  of  student-learners  at  wages  below  prevailing 
minimum  wage  determinations  made  under  this  act  in  accordance  with  the  same 
standards  and  procedures  as  are  prescribed  for  their  employment  at  wages 
below  the  minimum  wage  applicable  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  provisions  of  Regulations,  part  520  and  the  instructions  in  this 
guide  apply  to  student-learners  employed  in  the  performance  of  government 
contracts  subject  to  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

An  employer  vho  holds  or  who  obtains  a student-learner  certificate 
issued  in  order  to  prevent  curtailmeut  of  opportunities  for  employment 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  may  employ  the  named  student- learner 
in  the  performance  of  a government  contract  subject  to  a minimum  wage 
determination  under  th^  Public  Contracts  Act  may,  upon  proper  application 
be  issued  a certificate  authorizing  a special  minimum  wage  rate  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  determination  applicable  to  the 
contract  being  performed.  Bnployment  under  such  certificates  is  subject 
to  the  steuidards  and  procedures  of  Regulations,  part  520. 


3.  Cocpliance 

Certificates  may  not  be  issued  if  there  are  serious  outstanding  viola- 
tions of  a student- learner  certificate  previously  issued  to  the  employer, 
or  if  there  are  serious  violations  of  other  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  the  en^loyer  which  provide  reasonable  grounds  to  conclude 
that  the  terms  of  the  certificate  would  not  be  complied  with,  if  issued. 
Moreover,  no  certificate  permitting  a wage  lower  than  the  statutory 
rn^n^m1l;n  under  the  Pair  labor  Standards  Act  or  a Public  Contracts  Act 
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minimum  wage  determination  will  excuse  non-compliance  with  the  child-labor, 
overtime,  or  other  provisions  of  these  acts  or  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

A certificate  may  be  withdrawn  if  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  opportunities  for  employment  or  if  the  employer  fails  to 
Comply  with  the  limitations  in  the  certificate  or  otherwise  violates  the 
act. 


Conditions  Governing  Issuance  of  Special  Student-Learner  Certificates 

Die  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  a special  certifi- 
cate may  be  issued  authorizing  the  employment  of  a student-learner  at 
subminimum  wages: 

(a)  Any  training  program  under  which  the  student-learner  will  be 
employed  must  be  a bonafide  vocational  training  program; 

(b)  The  employment  of  the  student-learner  at  subminimum  wages 
authorized  by  the  special  certificate  must  be  necessary  to 
prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  employment; 

(c)  Die  student-learner  must  be  at  least  l6  years  of  age  (or  older 

as  may  be  required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)  of  this  sub-section); 

(d)  Die  student -learner  must  be  at  least  l8  years  of  age  if  he  is 

to  be  employed  in  any  activity  prohibited  by  virtue  of  a hazardous 
occupation  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  (See  Hazardous 
Occupations. ) 

(e)  Die  occupation  for  vdiich  the  student-learner  is  receiving 
preparatory  training  must  require  a sufficient  degree  of  skill 
to  necessitate  a substantial  learning  period; 

(f)  Die  traffning  must  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  mannfti 
dexterity  and  high  production  speed  in  repetitive  operations; 

(g)  Die  employment  of  a student-learner  must  not  have  the  effect  of 
displacing  a worker  employed  in  the  establishment; 

(h)  Die  employment  of  the  student-learners  at  subminimum  wages  must 
not  tend  to  impair  or  depress  the  wage  rates  or  working  standards 
established  for  experienced  workers  for  work  of  a like  or 
comparable  character; 
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(i)  Bie  occupational  needs  of  the  community  or  industry  warrant  the 
training  of  student-learners; 

(j)  Biere  are  no  serious  outstanding  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
a student-learner  certificate  previously  issued  to  the  employer, 
or  serious  violations  of  any  other  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1933)  as  amended,  by  the  employer  vdiich  provide 
reasonable  grounds  to  conclude  that  the  terms  of  the  certificate 
would  not  be  complied  with,  if  issued; 

(k)  The  issuance  of  such  a certificate  would  not  tend  to  prevent 
the  development  of  apprenticeship  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  or  would  not  impair  established 
apprenticeship  standards  in  the  occupaxion  or  industry  involved; 

(l)  The  number  of  student-learners  to  be  employed  in  one  establishment 
must  not  be  more  than  a small  proportion  of  its  working  force; 

(m)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  shall  be  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum  under  section  o of  the  Act; 

(n)  No  special  student-learner  certificate  may  be  issued 
retroactively. 


p.  Bnployment  Records  To  Be  Kepi. 

In  addition  to  any  other  records  required  under  the  record-keeping 
regulations,  the  employer  shall  keep  the  following  records  specifically 
relating  to  student-learners  employed  at  subminimum  wage  rates: 

(a)  Any  worker  employed  as  a student-learner  shall  be  identified  as 
such  on  the  pay  roll  records,  with  each  student-learner* s occupa- 
tion and  rate  of  pay  being  shown; 

(b)  Be  employer’s  copy  of  the  application,  which  is  serving  as  a 
temporary  authorization  must  be  available  at  all  times  for  inspec- 
tion for  a period  of  3 years  from  the  last  date  of  employment  of 
the  student-learner; 

(c)  Notations  should  be  made  in  the  employer’s  records  when  additional 
hours  are  worked  by  reason  of  school  not  being  in  session. 
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IXiratlon  of  Certificates 


A special  student-learner  certificate  may  be  issued  for  a period  not 
to  exceed  the  length  of  one  school  year  unless  a longer  period  is  found  to 
be  justified  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  No  certificate  aban  author- 
ize employment  tra..ning  beyond  the  date  of  graduation. 
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APFENDH  G 


LOCATION  OF  HEIABTMENT  OF  lABOR  REGIONAL  AND  FIELD  OFFICES 


STATE 

REGIONAL  OFFICE 

FIELD  OFFICE 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Mobile, 
Montgoaery 

Alaslca 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Anchorage* 

Arizona 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Arkansas 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Little  Rock 

California 

San  Francisco 

Hollywood,  Long  Beach, 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
San  Francisco,  Whittier 

Colorado 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Denver 

Connecticut 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hartford 

Delaware 

Chambersburg,  Fa. 

Ihiladelphia,  Fa. 

District  of 
Columbia 

Chamber sburg.  Fa. 

College  Birk,  Md. 

Florida 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jacksonville,  Miami,  Tampa 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Columbus,  Hape- 
ville.  Savannah 

Hawaii 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Honolulu 

Idaho 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fartland,  Oregon 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Springfield 

Indiana 

Chicago,  111. 

Indianapolis,  South  Bend 

Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wichita 

Kentucky 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lexington,  Louisville 

O 
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State 

Regional  Office 

Field  Office 

Louisiana 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans, 
Shreveport 

Maine 

Boston,  ^^ass. 

Rjrtland 

Maryland 

Chamber sburg,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  College  Park 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Boston,  Springfield 

Michigan 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota 

Chicago,  111. 

Minneapolis 

Mississippi 

BLrraingham,  Ala. 

Jackson 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City,  vU,  Louis 

Montana 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Nebraska 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Omaha 

Nevada 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Oakland,  Calif, 

New  Hampshire 

Boston,  Mass. 

Manchester 

New  Jersey 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newark , inters  on , !Tr  enton 

New  Mexico 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Albuquerque 

New  York 

New  York 

Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo, 
Jamaica,  New  York,  Syracuse 

North  Carolina 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Raleigh 

North  Dakota 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus 

Oklahoma 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa 

Oregon 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg 

Harrisburg,  McKeesport, 
Hiiladelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre 
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Rhode  Island 

Boston,  Mass. 

Providence 

South  Carolina 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Columbia 

South  Dakota 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee 

Nashville 

Knoxville,  Men^hls, 
Nashville 

Texas 

Dallas 

Corpus  Christ!,  Dallas, 

El  Paso,  Fart  Worth, 

Waco,  Houston,  San  Antonio 

Utah 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Salt  lake  City 

Vermont 

Boston,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Virginia 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Roanoke 

Washington 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Seattle 

West  Virginia 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charleston,  Clarksburg 

Wisconsin 

Chiceigo,  111. 

Madison,  Milwaukee 

V^voming 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Denver,  Colo. 
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APPENDIX  H 


High  School 

Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

TRAINING  AGREEMENT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


and 


This  establishes  an  agreement  between  

(School) 

regarding  the  employment  of 


(Training  Station) 


(Student) 


(Occupation) 


The  provisions  of  this  agreement  are; 


2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


The  on-the-job  training  will  be  in  charge  of 

(on-the-job) 

for  a period  of  weeks. 

instructor) 

The  student  will  begin  training  on  at  the 

(date) 

beginning  wage  of  . 

The  student  will  work  at  least  hours  per  week  in  the  Training 

Station. 

The  school  shall  be  responsible  for  providing  technical  and  related 
instruction. 

The  student  shall  progress  from  job  to  job  in  order  to  gain  experience  in 
all  phases  of  the  occupation  listed  in  the  Training  Plan. 

The  schedule  of  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  training  station  and 
shall  be  paid  the  salary  of  others  with  the  same  experience  and  ability. 
The  agricultural  occupations  teacher-coordinator  will  assist  with  the 
adjustment  of  any  problems. 

The  student  agrees  to  perform  his  duties  at  the  training  station  and  in 
school  diligently  and  faithfully. 

The  student  shall  have  the  same  status  as  other  employees  of  the  training 
station.  The  student's  training  may  be  terminated  for  the  same  reason  as 
that  any  other  employee's  job  may  be  terminated. 

No  regular  employee  shall  be  laid  off  to  make  place  for  a trainee. 

If  the  student  drops  out  of  school,  he  will  not  be  employed  by  the  train- 
ing station  for  a period  of  at  least  90  days. 


We  the  undersigned  are  familiar  with,  and  agree  to  the  above  provisions. 


(Student) 

(Employer) 

(Parent  or  Guardian) 

(Agricultural  Occupations  Teacher- 
Coordinator) 

(School  Administrator) 

(Chairman,  Advisory  Committee) 

* Adapted  from  the  Colorado  Handbook  for  Developing  and  Operating  Agricultural 
Occupations  P'ograms. 
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High  School 
Vocational  Agriculture  Department 

EMPLOYER  EVALUATION* 


TRAINEE ^Date 

Training  Station 

Basis  for  rating;  0 — Unsatisfactory  3 — Above  Average 

1 — Below  Average  4 — Superior 

2 — Average  X — * No  chance  to  observe 


PERSONAL  QUALITIES; 

Ability  to  get  along  with  others  ---  - - - 

Adaptability,  ability  to  work  under  pressure  - - - - 
Aggressiveness,  forcefulness 

Attitude,  enthusiasm,  interest  ----------- 

Cheerfulness,  friendliness  

Courtestv,  manners  ----------------- 

Dependability,  punctuality,  reliability  ------ 

Determination,  persistence,  following  through  - - - 
Efficiency,  thoroughness  -------------- 

Following  instructions,  cooperation,  judgment  - - - 
Helpfulness,  thoughtfulness  ------------ 

Honesty,  fairness,  loyalty  ------------- 

Industriousness,  using  time  wisely  --------- 

Initiative,  observing,  imaginative  ------  - 

Maturity,  poise,  self-confidence  ---------- 

Patience,  self-control,  sense  of  humor  ------- 

Personal  appearance,  grooming,  fitness  ------- 

Selling  ability,  personality  for  selling  - - _ - 

JOB  SKILLS: 


Knowledge  of  merchandise  and  jobs  performed  - - 

Mathematical  ability  ---------------- 

Penmanship  -----  

Speech,  ability  to  convey  ideas  ----------- 

Use  of  good  English  ----------------- 

Rating  for  liabilities:  0 — Does  not  possess  3 — Frequently  noticed 

1 — Not  noticeable  4 — Highly  noticed 

2 — Seldom  notices 


LIABILITIES: 

Annoying  mannerisms 
Familiarity  - - - - . 

Giving  excuses  - - - 
Tendency  to  argue  - 
Tendency  to  complain 

PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  WRITE  ANY  COMMENTS  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  SHEET, 

Rated  by 

Position  


* Adapted  from  the  form  used  by  James  McMullen,  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 
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form  used  by  Don  Brock,  Teacher-Coordinator,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Personnel  Needs  And  Supply  In 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Above  Local  Teacher  Level 


As  vocational  education  programs  expand  and  as  other  programs 
are  initiated,  the  need  for  personnel  in  suj^ervisory,  research,  teacher 
training,  and  subject  matter  positions  expands  concomitantly.  Many 
are  predicting  that  the  supply  of  trained  personnel  at  all  levels  may  be 
the  most  critical  limiting  factor  in  meeting  the  new  demands  now  facing 
vocational  education.  If  this  phase  of  our  educational  program  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future,  we  must  have  men  and  women  with  the  education 
and  background  in  occupational  training  so  essential  to  successful  teach- 
ing. 

The  Vocational  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  Oklahoma  has 
attempted  to  determine  these  j>ersonnel  needs  at  the  state  and  district 
level  and  the  potential  supply  of  graduates  above  the  baccalaureate  level. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  state  department  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  teacher  training  departments  in  the  various  colleges  and 
universities.  The  instrument  covering  present  and  immediate  future 
personnel  needs  (September  1,  1966)  was  sent  to  both  state  departments 
and  teacher  training  departments  on  the  theory  that  each  department 
might  be  aware  of  different  needs  at  the  level  of  supervisor,  researcher, 
teacher  trainer,  and  subject  matter  specialist.  An  additional  instrument 
was  sent  to  teacher  training  departments  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
graduates  at  the  Masters  and  Doctorate  levels. 

Twenty-nine  state  departments  of  vocational  education  (54  percent) 
and  179  teacher  training  departments  (36  percent)  representing  111  in- 
stitutions responded  to  the  request  for  information.  Replies  from  within 
each  state  were  matched  in  order  that  no  duplication  of  numbers  would 
be  reported.  (A  list  of  these  departments  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
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report.)  The  figures  reported  in  this  publication  reflect  the  personnel 
needs  as  seen  by  the  re,sponding  departments  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  infer  what  the  national  situation  is. 

This  study  shows  that  in  general  the  supply  of  graduates  above  the 
baccalaureate  level  would  fill  50  percent  of  the  demand  for  vocational 
educational  personnel  at  the  state  and  district  levels,  if  all  were  available 
for  these  vacancies.  When  we  consider  that  many  of  those  receiving 
Masters  degrees  wdll  go  back  into  or  remain  in  teaching,  the  situation 
becomes  even  n^ore  acute. 

PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Summarization  of  the  information  |X:rtaining  to  personnel  needs 
(Table  I)  received  from  54  percent  of  the  state  departments  of  vocational 
education  and  36  jDercent  of  the  teacher  training  departments  indicates 
a total  of  1,276  individ^.als  will  be  needed  as  ,su|)ervisors,  researchers, 
teacher  trainers,  and  subject  matter  specialists.  One  hundretl  thirty-two 
of  these  will  be  directors  of  area  vocational  technical  schools  or  local  or 
county  vocational  directors.  The  large  number  of  subject  matter  spe- 
cialists needed  would  indicate  that  the  states  are  making  a majoi  eff(>rt 
to  supply  teachers  with  the  information  they  need  to  keep  current  in 
their  teaching.  The  need  for  researchers  is  probably  influenced  some- 
w4iat  by  the  fact  that  many  teacher  training  |)ersonnel  will  be  assigned 
research  work  for  a portion  of  their  time. 

PERSONNEL  SUPPLY 

The  179  Vocational  Teacher  Training  Departments  which  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  on  potential  employees  indicated  that  they  will 
graduate  538  masters  candidates  and  64  doctoral  candidates  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1966  (Table  II) . The  staffs  of  the  institutions  reporting 
these  figures  w^ere  careful  to  point  out  that  many  of  these  graduates, 
especially  those  receiving  the  masters  degree,  were  either  presently  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schcx)!  vocational  programs  or  would  return  to  such  a 
position  u|x>n  completion  of  their  degree.  This  means,  of  course,  that  they 
will  not  be  available  to  alleviate  the  shortage  which  exists  at  the  state 
level  in  state  departments  of  vocational  education  and  colleges  and 
universities.  \o  service  area  of  vocational  education  is  preparing  person- 
nel in  numbers  which  the  study  indicates  they  will  be  needed;  however, 
the  most  severe  shortage  seems  to  be  in  areas  of  Cooperative  Office  Edu- 
cation, Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  and  Technical  Education  where 
the  total  number  of  graduates  would  supply  less  than  one-third  of  the 
personnel  needed. 
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TABLE  li 

Vpcational  Technical  Education  Graduates  Above  Baccalaureate 
As  Indicated  By  179  Teacher  Training  Departments 
No.  Toocher  Ed, 

Dopn  Reporting  Masters  Degree  Graduates  Doctoral  Degree  Graduates 
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rOME  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
OBSERVATIONS 

From  the  figures  presented  i"'  this  report  it  can  be  concluded  that: 

1.  There  is  presently  an  extreme  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
for  positions  of  leadership  in  vocational  education. 

2.  This  shortage  will  become  more  severe  as  present  programs  are 
expanded  and  new  programs  are  added. 

3.  Some  program  of  leadership  development  and  training  must  be 
initiated  if  vocational  education  is  to  fulfill  the  commitment  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

While  not  a part  of  the  research  for  this  re|X)rt,  the  author  would 
like  to  make  the  following  observations: 

1.  The  greatest  potential  source  of  leadership  person'^el  for  voca- 
tional education  is  in  the  pool  of  well-qualified/  experienced 
teachers  of  vocational  education. 

2.  A greatly  expanded  program  of  assistance  to  masters  and 
doctoral  degree  candidates  would  help  to  move  our  better 
teachers  into  roles  of  greater  responsibility  on  the  state  and 
national  level. 

3.  An  intensified  recruitment  program  by  colleges  and  universities 
and  by  state  departments  of  vocational  education  should  be 
initiated  to  increase  the  supply  of  trainees  for  vocational  educa- 
tion positions  at  the  local  and  state  level. 


State  Departments  of  Vocational  Education  included  in  the  study  of 
“Personnel  Needs  and  Supply  in  Vocational  Technical  Education  Above 
Local  Teacher  Level” 


Arizona 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indioua 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Missouri 


Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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Teacher  Training  Departments  in  the  following  colleges  and  univer- 
sities included  in  the  stud)  of  “Personnel  Needs  and  Supply  in  Vocational 
Technical  Education  Above  Local  Teacher  Level'' 


Alabama 

Auburn  University 
Tuskegee  Institute 
University  of  Alabama 

Alaska 

University  of  Alaska 
Arizona 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  A & M College 
Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 
Henderson  State  Teachers  College 
Ouachita  Baptist  College 

California 
Pepperdine  College 
University  of  California 
Whittier  College 

Colorado 

Colorado  State  University 
Delaware 

University  of  Delaware 

Florida 

Florida  A & M University 
Florida  State  University 
University  of  Miami 

Georgia 

Georgia  Southern  College 
University  of  Georgia 

Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 
Illinois 

Eastern  Illinois  University 
Illinois  State  University 
Northern  Illinois  University 
Southern  Illinois  University 
University  of  Illinois 

Indiana 

Ball  Stat.  Teachers  College 
Indiana  University 
Purdue  University 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  University 


Kansas 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Kansas  State  University 
University  of  Kansas 

Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College 
University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University 
Southern  University  of  Louisiana 
Maryland 
Hood  College 
University  of  Maryland 
Massachusetts 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Michigan  S*ate  University 
Northern  Michigan  University 
University  of  Michigan 
Western  Michigan  University 

Minnesota 
Augsburg  College 
Concordia  College 
Mankato  State  College 
Saint  Olaf  College 
University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Alcorn  A & M College 
Jackson  State  College 
Mississippi  State  University 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Missouri 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana 

Montana  State  University 

Nebraska 

Kearney  State  College 
University  of  Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Montclair  State  College 
Rutgers  State  University 


New  Mexico 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
New  Mexico  Highlands  University 
New  Mexico  State  University 
University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York 

Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
State  University  College  at 
Oswego 

State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  University 
University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Dokota 

North  Dakota  State  University 
State  School  of  Science 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Oklahoma  State  University 


Rhode  Island 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Clemson  University 
South  Carolina  State  College 
Winthrop  College 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  State  University 

Tennessee 

A & I State  University 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 

University  of  Tennessee 

Texas 

Baylor  University 
East  Texas  State  University 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College 
Texas  A & M University 
University  of  Texas 

Virginia 

Longwood  College 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Virginia  State  College 


Oregon 

Oregon  State  University 

Pennsylvania 
Albright  College 
Carnegie  institute  of  Technology 
Mansfield  State  College 
Mercyhurst  College 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Temple  University 


Washington 

Washington  State  University 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia  University 

Wisconsin 

Stout  State  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming 
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Denver  Metropolitan  Area  Occupations 
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This  report  is  intended  to  provide  specific  information  about  .he  current 
and  projected  occupational  patterns  in  the  Denver  area*  This  was  accoiq)lished 
by  drawing  together  existing  sources  of  occupational  information.  While  this 
report  does  not  include  every  occupation  in  the  Denver  area»  it  does  represent 
a wide  range  of  job  levels  that  are  important  indicators  of  the  overall  job 
structure*  Current  National  information  on  occupations  is  also  included  in  the 
study.  This  National  data  was  incorporated  to  compare  the  local  Denver  occu- 
pations outlook  with  the  Nation's  job  structure* 

Another  purpose  of  this  review  was  to  provide  information  for  specific 
occupations  in  the  Denver  area  that  might  reflect  the  broader  picture  of  the 
State's  occupational  framework*  However,  inferring  the  State's  occupational 
framework  from  the  Denver  Metropolitan  area  information  must  be  cautioned  by 
the  obvious  lack  of  parallel  occupations  throughout  the  State.  By  recognizing 
the  fact  that  there  is  a lack  of  parallel  jobs,  useful  information  can  be 
gathered  among  broad  occupational  categories  rather  than  information  concerned 
with  specific  occupations. 
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Followlng  is  the  occupational  information  this  report  provides. 

"(1)  Job  Titles ; General  job  titles  found  to  be  important  to  the  Denver 
. area  job  outlook  from  a study  "Jobs  and  the  Future",  by  Robert 

Vaughan,  Mountain  States  Telephone  Co.,  1962. 

(2)  Denver  Area  Wage  Rates ; Whan  applicable,  wage  rates  are  provided 
from  the  Denver  Area  Wag^  Survey,  Department  of  Labor,  December, 

1965. 

(3)  Male  and  Female  Employment;  Data  from  the  1962  Robert  Vaughan  study. 

(4)  Eiqployment  Iri  Industry  Groups:  Information  from  the  1962  Vaughan 

study. 

(5)  National  Employment  Outlook  and  Barnings;  Data  from  the  1966-67 
edition.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Department  of  Labor. 


Note:  The  "Additional  Workers  Needed  by  1970"  category  is  not 

always  the  result  of  tke  difference  between  1960  and 
1970  est.  employment.  Generally,  additional  workers  are 
also  needed  because  of  repldcement  due  to  retirement, 
transfer,  and  death. 
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Accountants  and  Auditors 


1960 


1965  est. 


1970  est. 


Additional 
Uorkers  Needed 
by  1970 


Total  Male  Employment  3,400 

Total  Female  Employment  800 


3,600 
900 


5,500 

1,400 


2,600 
700 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To 
Employ  The  Largest  Number  of  Male 
Accountants  & Auditors  In  The  Denver 
Area  by  1970 


1. 

Industry 

Construction 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 
300 

2. 

Utilities 

200 

3. 

Food  6c  Dairy  Product  Stores 

100 

4. 

Wholesale  Trade 

300 

5. 

Finance,  Insurance,  & Real  Estate 

400 

6. 

Public  Administration 

700 

7. 

0th  ,r  Industries 

300 

A general  increase  in  enqjloyment  in  the  Denver  area  is  reflected  in  the 
expected  300  needed  workers  in  the  other  industries  category.  The  3,300  addi- 
tional workers  needed  by  1970  place  this  job  in  a top  rank  of  expected  workers 
among  other  professional-technical  workers. 

Nationally,  the  enployment  opportunities  for  accountants  were  very  good 
in  1965  and  are  expected  to  remain  so  into  the  mid- 1970 's.  Provided  no  busi- 
ness setback  occurs,  at  least  10,000  accountants  and  auditors  will  be  needed 
annually.  The  demand  for  col lege- trained  accountants  will  rise  faster  than 
demand  for  persons  with  a less  broad  educational  background. 

Throughout  the  U.S.,  starting  salaries  for  new  college  graduates  hired 
as  accountants  averaged  $6,400  in  1964.  Small  firms  pay  somewhat  lower  rates. 
Federal  civil  service  beginning  rates  go  up  to  $6,050  per  year. 
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Architects 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

■ _ . I960 1965  est. 1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 300 3QQ 500 200 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To 
Employ  The  Largest  Number  Of  Architects 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970. 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Construction 

100 

2. 

Professional  and  Related  Services 

300 

3. 

Other  Industries 

100 

In  the  Denver  area  by  1970,  employment  of  architects  is  not  expected  to  increase 
rapidly.  In  terms  of  ,tual  numbers  employed,  architects  are  not  expected  to  occupy 
a large  sector  of  total  employment.  Professional  and  related  services  are  expected 
to  employ  the  largest  number  of  architects. 

On  a National  basis  employment  of  architects  is  expected  to  continue  at  a 
rapid  growth  rate.  The  expected  growth  in  nonresidential  construction  is  cited, 
as  a major  factor  for  the  expected  growth  of  this  occupation. 
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Chemists  6c  Natural  Scientists 


Additional 

Workers  Needed 

I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  2,100 

2,300 

3,500 

1,500 

Total  Female  Employment  200 

200 

300 

100 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To 
Employ  The  Largest  Number  Of  Male  Chemists 
And  Natural  Scientists  In  The  Denver  Area 
By  1970. 


Industry 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Mining 

600 

2. 

Fabricated  Metals  Idanufacturing 

200 

3. 

Professional  And  Related  Services 

300 

4. 

Public  Administration 

700 

5. 

Other  Industries 

900 

The  1)600  additional  male  and  feioale  natural  scientists  needed  in  the  Denver 
area  by  1970  places  this  job  high  among  needed  workers  in  the  professional- technical 
field.  The  largest  increase  in  employment  is  expected  in  the  manufacturing  and  " 
public  administration  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Nationally,  en^loyraent  in  the  natural  sciences  l»ad  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  and  the  outlook  is  for  continued  expansion  through  the  mid-1970's.  A 
most  important  factor  underlying  this  expected  increase  in  employment  is  the 
likely  growth  of  funds  for  research  and  development. 

The  growth  within  this  occupation  on  a National  scale  is  reflected  in  the 
expected  employment  for  the  Denver  area.  Expansion  of  industry  and  technology  in 
the  metropolitan  area  seems  to  relate  to  the  growth  rate  of  this  occupation. 
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Designers  & Draftsmen 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
Men;  $105-173  per  week 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

^960 1965  est* 1970  est« by  1970 

Total  Male  Enq>loyinent  2,000  2,200  3,300  1,400 

Total  Female  Employment 200  200 400 200 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ  The 
Largest  Number  of  Male  Designers  & Draftsmen  In 
The  Denver  Metropolitan  Area  By  1970, 


Industry 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Construction 

300 

2. 

Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

300 

3, 

Machinery  Manufacturing 

200 

4. 

Professional  And  Related  Services 

500 

5. 

Public  Administration 

400 

6. 

Other  Industries 

900 

In  the  Denver  metropolitan  area  the  expected  increase  of  1,600  designers 
and  draftsmen  by  1970  places  this  occupation  high  in  terms  of  additional  workers 
needed  in  the  professional-technical  occupations.  Professional  and  related 
services  and  public  administration  is  expected  to  employ  the  largest  number 
of  workers. 

On  a National  basis  employment  opportunities  for  draftsmen  is  expected  to 
be  favorable  through  the  mid-1970»s.  Prospects  will  be  best  for  those  with 
post  high  school  drafting  training.  The  rapid  rise  in  employment  of  draftsmen 
is  seen  as  a result  of  the  increasingly  complex  design  problems  of  modern 
products. 

As  the  engineering  and  scientific  occupations  grow,  more  draftsmen  will  be 
* needed  as  supporting  personnel. 

Wages  at  beginning  levels  averaged  *50  per  month  in  early  1964.  Senior 
draftsmen  were  averaging  $565  a month  during  the  same  period. 


Engineers 


I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

7,500 

8,000 

11,000 

4,100 

Industrial  Grorps  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Male  Engineers  In  The 
Denver  Area  By  1970 


Industry 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Construction 

800 

2. 

Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

2,100 

3. 

Machinery  lianufacturing 

600 

4. 

Electrical  Machinery  Manufacturing 

600 

5. 

Aircraft  lianufacturing 

300 

6. 

Rubber  & Plastics  Manufacturing 

300 

7. 

Communications 

400 

8. 

Utilities 

400 

9. 

Professional  6c  Related  Services 

1,000 

10. 

Public  Administration 

1,000 

11. 

Other  Industry 

1,800 

The  4,100  additional  engineers  needed  by  1970  in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area  reflects  an  increasing  growth  rate  for  this  occupation.  The  spread  of 
this  occupation  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  over  1^800  engineers  are  expected  to 
be  employed  in  those  industries  not  elsewhere  reported. 

Employment  opportunities  on  a National  basis  are  expected  to  be  very  good 
through  the  mid-1970^s.  Demand  will  be  especially  strong  for  new  engineering 
graduates  vith  training  in  the  most  recently  developed  engineering  principles. 
The  growth  of  population  and  expansion  of  i ’ustry  are  cited  as  major  reasons 
for  the  anticipated  increase  in  demand  for  engineers. 

Engineers  with  bachelor »s  degrees  started  at  about  $7,425  in  mid-1964. 
Engineers  with  21-25  years  experience  were  earning  about  $14,500  in  1964. 
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Lawyers  and  Judges 

I960 

> 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

1,700 

1,800 

2,600 

1,200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ  The 
Largest  Number  of  Hale  Lawyers  & Judges  In  The 
Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 


Industry 

Employed  By  1970 

1. 

Professional  and  Related  Services 

1,400 

2. 

Public  Administration 

300 

3. 

Other  Industries 

600 

The  1,200  additional  lawyers  needed  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  place  this 
occupation  high  among  needed  professional  jobs.  A majority  of  the  lawyers  in  the 
Denver  area  are  expected  to  be  employed  in  private  practice  as  reflected  in  the 
1,400  additional  workers  in  professional  and  related  services  category* 

On  a National  basis,  graduates  from  widely  recognized  law  schools  and  those 
that  rank  high  in  their  classes  will  have  very  good  employment  prospects  through 
the  mid- 1970 ^s.  The  recent  trend  of  lawyers  in  independent  practice  is  expected 
to  remain  stable  or  decline  somewhat.  Most  of  the  growth  will  result  from 
expansion  of  business  and  population* 

Beginning  positions  for  lawyers  started  at  $7,200  in  early  1964  for  private 
business  and  industry. 
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Public  Relations  lien 

Additional 

I960  1965 

est.  1970  est. 

Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  200  200 

400 

200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  to  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Public  Relations  Men  In 

The  Denver  Area  By  1970 

Industry 

1.  Nondurable  Goods  Manufacturing 

2.  Finance,  Insurance  And  Real  Estate 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 
100 
100 

3.  Other  Industries 

200 

The  400  estimated  public  relations  men  needed  by  1970  in  the  Denver  area 
rank  this  occupation  low  among  other  professional  jobs.  Approximately  half  of  the 
public  relations  men  needed  by  1970  will  be  in  the  other  industries  not  reported 
category,  thus  showing  the  wide  distribution  of  workers  in  this  field. 

Employment  Nationally  in  this  occupation  is  expected  to  expand  rapidly 
through  the  mid‘-1970^s.  As  population  and  general  level  of  business  activity 
rises,  public  relations  workers  will  be  more  in  demand. 
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- 

Personnel  Workers 

I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Uorkers  Needed 
by  1970 

• 

Total  Male  Employment 

600 

700 

1,100 

500 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Male  Personnel  Workers 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Nuiaber 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

!•  Fabricated  Metal  lianufacturing 

200 

2.  Public  Administration 

300 

3.  Other  Industry 

400 

The  1,100  personnel  workers  expected  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  place  this  job 
in  the  middle  range  of  expected  total  employment  in  professional  and  related 
occupations.  A large  per  cent  of  the  employment  in  the  field  is  expected  in  many 
industry  groups  not  classified  in  our  report. 

Nationally,  college  graduates  are  expected  to  find  many  opportunities  to  enter 
personnel  work  through  the  mid-1970^s.  However,  conpetition  for  beginning  pro- 
fessional positions  is  likely  to  be  great.  As  the  Nations'  employment  rises,  more 
personnel  workers  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  recruiting,  interviewing,  and  related 
activities. 

In  early  1964  the  beginning  wage  rate  was  about  $6,600  for  job  analyst 
trainees. 


I 
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Social  Scientists 

I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
. ^7orkers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Hale  En^loyment 

400 

500 

700 

300 

Total  Female  Employment 

100 

200 

300 

200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  IJale  Social  Scientists 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 ‘ 

Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Finance,  Insurance,  & Real  Estate 

100 

2.  Medical  and  Health  Service 

100 

3.  Professional  and  Related  Services 

100 

$.  Public  Administration 

100 

5.  Other  Industries 

200 

The  SOO  needed  social  scientists  places  this  job  in  a low  rank  of  additional 
professional  workers  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970.  The  distribution  of  employment 
in  this  field  is  well  distributed  among  four  industrial  categories. 

Nationally,  en^loyment  in  the  social  sciences  has  been  increasing  and  is 
expected  to  grow  rapidly  through. the  mid-1970*s.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
needed  college  and  university  teachers  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  expected 
increase  in  enployment.  A moderate  rise  in  employment  in  government  also  is 
expected. 

Earnings  for  beginning  positions  in  colleges  and  universities  averaged 
$7,800  per  year  depending  upon  an  individual’s  major  field  of  interest. 
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Social  & Welfare  Workers 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1960 1965  est.  1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Female  Employment  500 600  900 500 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Female  Social  & Welfare 
Workers  In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970. 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

I*  Medical  6c  Health  Services 

200 

2«  Educational  Services 

100 

3*  Welfare  6c  Religious  Groups 

300 

4.  Public  Administration 

300 

Estimated  female  en^)loyment  of  900  workers  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  ranks 
this  job  as  average  among  other  professional  occupations.  Hale  employment  of 
social  and  welfare  workers  in  the  Denver  area  is  negligible.  En5>loyment  is  well 
distributed  among  the  welfare  industries. 

Employment  opportunities  for  trained  social  workers  on  a National  basis 
were  excellent  in  1965.  Over  the  next  10  year  period,  as  many  as  15,000 
additional  workers  will  be  needed  annually.  Higher  birth  rates,  housing,  minority 
group  problems,  and  education  are  all  problems  of  growing  importance  in  America. 
Social  workers  will  be  needed  to  assist  in  solving  these  problems. 

In  mid-1964  the  average  starting  wage  was  $4,700  in  State  agencies. 


er|c 
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Surveyors 


I960 

1965  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
1970  est.  by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

200 

200 

300  100 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Male  Surveyors  In  The 
Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry  ' 

Employed  By  1970 

1.  Construction 

100 

2.  Educational  Services 

100 

3.  Public  Administration 

100 

The  100  additional  surveyors  needed  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  places  this 
job  low  for  needed  workers  in  professional-technical  occupations.  Employment 
is  .evenly  spread  out  among  3 major  industry  groups. 

National  employment  opportunities  for  surveyors  are  expected  to  be  favorable 
through  the  1970* s.  Rapid  growth  is  predicted  not  only  by  new  positions  opening 
but  replacement  of  those  who  transfer  to  other  occupations.  Prospects  will  be 
best  for  those  with  a post  secondary  education. 

Government  workers  started  at  about  $415  monthly  in  early  1965. 
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Electrical  Technicians 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

I960 1965  est, 1970  est, by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 700 800 1,600 800 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  En^loy 
The  Largest  Number  of  Electrical  Technicians 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970. 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

4bo 

2.  Electrical  Machinery  Manufacturing 

300 

3.  Public  Administration 

200 

4.  Other  Industries 

600 

Employment  of  electrical  technicians  in  the  Denver  area  is  expected  to  increase 
rapidly  until  1970.  Ei^ployment  is  expected  to  be  spread  out  among  3 industry 
groups  and  a large  number  of  workers  will  be  employed  in  other  industries  not 
given  in  this  report. 

On  a National  basis>  opportunities  for  engineering  and  science  technicians 
are  expected  to  be  good  through  the  mid-1970*s.  In  recent  yearsy  technician 
jobs  have  been  among  the  fastest  growing  occupations  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  growth  rate  will  continue.  The  demand  will  be  greatest  for  graduates  of 
post-secondary  school  training  programs. 

The  expected  good  growth  rate  for  this  occupation  is  related  to  the  anticipated 
expansion  of  industry  and  increasing  modern  technology. 

In  1964,  graduates  of  post-high  school  technical  schools  began, at  $5,000 
in  private  industry  on  a nationwide  basis.  In  the  Federal  Government  agencies, 
salaries  began  at  $4,005  to  $5,000  depending  upon  the  applicants  qualifications. 


Medical  & Dental  Technicians 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 


I960 


1965  est. 


1970  est. 


by  1970 


Total  Male  Employment  ^00 

Total  Female  Employment  700 


400 

700 


600 

laoo 


200 

400 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  of  Medical  6e  Dental  Technicians 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Industry 

1.  Manufacturing 

2*  Medical  and  Health  Ser/ices 

3»  Educational  Services 


Number 

Employed  by  1970 


200 

1,300 

100 


In  the  Denver  Area  by  1970  an  increase  of  600  workers  is  expected  in  the 
medical-dental  technicians  field*  Employment  of  women  in  the  Denver  area  is 
expected  by  1970  to  exceed  men  by  2 to  1*  The  largest  numbers  of  workers  are  to 
be  employed  in  the  medical  and  health  services. 

On  a National  basis,  medical  technologists  are  expected  to  increase  rapidly 
through  the  mid- 1970 *s.  The  four  year  college  graduate  is  expected  to  have  the 
better  job  opportunities.  An  increasing  dependence  on  laboratory  tests  by  doctors 
is  expected  to  be  a determining  factor  in  the  expanding  numbers  of  medical  tech- 
nologists. 

The  average  annual  salary  for  registered  medical  technologists  was  $5,190 


CLERICAL  AND  SALES 


OCCUPATIONS 


ERIC 


Bookkeepers 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates: 
Men:  $76--$123  per  week 

Women:  $72--$107  per  week 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

mo 1965  est>  1970  est>  by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  1,200  1,300  1,300  300 

Total  Female  Employment  5,100  5,400  6,400  1,700 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Bookkeepers  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Nunibdr 


Industry 

Employed  by 

1. 

Construction 

400 

2. 

Food  6t  Kindred  Products  Manufacturing 

300 

3. 

Printing  & Publishing 

200 

4. 

Wholesale  Trade 

700 

5. 

General  Merchandise  Stores 

200 

6. 

General  Retail  Trade 

1,000 

7. 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

1,500 

8. 

Business  Services 

200 

9. 

Repair  Services 

200 

10. 

Medical  & Health  Services 

200 

11. 

Professional  Related  Services 

400 

12. 

Public  Administration 

500 

The  7,700  bookkeepers  expecting  to  be  employed  by  1970  in  the  Denver  area 
places  this  job  high  among  expected  clerical  and  kindred  occupations*  Employment 
is  expected  to  be  moderate  to  heavy  among  12  industrial  groups*  Female  ^nployment 
is  expected  to  exceed  male  enployment  by  about  6 to  1* 

The  number  of  bookkeepers  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  through  the  mid- 
1970* s*  The  annual  employment  is  expected  to  exceed  75,000  each  year  on  the 
National  level*  Employees  who  are  qualified  to  assume  responsibility  for  a com- 
plete set  of  books  are  expected  to  be  in  great  demand  over  the  next  decade* 

Wages  for  bookkeeping  workers  in  1963064  at  beginning  levels  ranged  from 
$74*50  weekly  for  female  workers  to  $91*00  weekly  for  male  employees* 
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Cashiers 

I960 

1965  esc. 

1970  esc. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

700 

800 

900 

300 

Total  Female  Employment 

2,300 

2,500 

3,300 

1,200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Cashiers  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Food  Product  Stores 

1,200 

2*  General  Merchandise  Stores 

300 

3*  Eating  & Drinking  Places 

400 

4*  Other  Retail  Trade 

500 

5*  Finance,  Insurance,  £c  Real  Estate 

300 

6*  Entertainment  Services 

200 

The  4,200  cashiers  needed  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  piece  this  job  in  the 
middle  range  of  needed  clerical  and  kindred  workers*  The  largest  per  cent  of 
en^loyment  is  expected  in  the  food  product  retail  stores*  Female  employment 
is  expected  to  rate  about  3 to  1 over  male  cashiers  in  the  Denver  area* 

Nationally,  employment  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  during  the  period 
1965-75.  Over  75,000  workers  will  be  needed  annually  to  fill  new  cashier 
positions*  Employment  is  expected  to  increase  primarily  because  of  the  expected 
expansion  in  business*  The  addition  of  more  retail  stores,  and  the  adoption 
of  more  self-service  operations  will  create  new  jobs  for  cashiers* 

The  salaries  paid  for  beginning  cashiers  are  often  near  the  minimum  wage,  or 
$1*25  per  hour*  Some  cashiers,  such  as  those  who  work  in  grocery  stores  earn  more 
than  $2*00  per  hour* 


shipping.  Receiving  and  Stock  Clerks 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$2.33  - $2.92  per  hour 


1960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

2,800 

3,000 

3,600 

1,200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  En^loy 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Male  Stock  Clerks  In 
The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Enqsloyed  by  1970 

!•  Rubber  and  Plastic  Manufacturing 

200 

2*  Wholesale  Trade 

500 

3.  General  Merchandise  Stores 

200 

4.  Public  Administration 

200 

5.  Other  Industries 

900 

Tlie  1,200  additional  shipping  clerks  needed  in  the  Denver  Area  by  1970  place 
this  job  in  an  advanced  level  of  needed  clerical  and  kindred  occupations. 

En^loyment  in  this  occupation  is  expected  to  be  well  distributed  among  four 
industrial  groups* 

On  a National  basis^  lO^OOO  job  openings  annually  are  expected  during  the 
period  1965-75.  Openings  will  result  from  replacements  of  older  workers  and 
workers  who  transfer  to  other  jobs.  As  the  quantity  of  goods  distributed  increases 
with  expanding  population  and  business,  the  number  of  shipping  and  receiving  clerks 
is  likely  to  rise  moderately  through  1975. 

Men  enq)loyed  as  shipping  and  receiving  clerks  in  urban  areas  averaged  $2.50 
an  hour  for  the  period  1963-64.  Salaries  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  in  wholesale 
firms  and  public  utilities  companies. 
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Off Ice  Machine  Operators 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$63”$89  per  week 


— i960 1965  est»  1970  est» 

Total  Female  Employment  2,400  2,600 4,600 


Additlohal 
Workers  Needed 



2,300 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Office  Machine  Operators 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


1. 

Industry 

Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 
200 

2. 

Food  Products  Manufacturing 

200 

3. 

Communications 

200 

4. 

Wholesale  Trade 

300 

5. 

Food  Product  Stores 

200 

6. 

General  ^ferchandise  Stores 

200 

7. 

Other  Retail  Trade 

200 

8. 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

600 

9. 

Public  Administration 

600 

10. 

Other  Industries 

900 

In  the  Denver  area  by  1970,  2,300  additional  office  machine  operators  will 
be  needed.  Rapid  expansion  is  predicted  for  the  period  1960-70.  Employment  in 
this  occupation  is  expected  to  spread  to  many  sectors  of  the  economy  as  reflected 
in  the  number  of  anticipated  workers  in  the  other  industries  category. 

On  a National  basis,  the  number  of  office  machine  operators  is  expected  to 
increase  rapidly  during  the  1965-70  period.  Over  50,000  job  openings  are  expected 
annually.  Growth  in  this  occupation  is  expected  to  parallel  the  growth  of  business 
activity.  The  development  of  new  machines  will  be  another  factor  for  expansion  in 
this  area  of  employment. 

Average  weekly  salaries  for  the  period  1963-64  ranged  from  $73.00  to  $88.00. 
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Stenographers  & Secretaries 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$72*$125  per  week 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 


1960 1965  est,  1970  est> by  1970 


Total  Female  Employment  13,000 

13,900 

18,400  6,300 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Stenographers  & Secretaries 

In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 

NuiM>er 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Mining 

500 

2.  Construction 

400 

3.  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

1,000 

4.  Food  Products  Manufacturing 

400 

5.  iniolesale  Trade 

1,400 

6.  Other  Retail  Trade 

500 

7.  Finance,  Insurance,  & Real  Estate 

2,500 

8.  Business  Services 

500 

9.  Medical  Services 

1,300 

10.  Government  Educational  :Services 

1,100 

11.  Welfare  and  Religious  Services 

900 

12.  Other  Professional  Services 

1,400 

13.  Public  Administration 

1.500 

The  additional  6,300  stenographers  and  secretaries  needed  by  1970  in  the 
Denver  area  places 'this  occupation  high  among  needed  clerical  and  related  workers* 
The  distribuition  of  eniployment  in  this  occupation  is  expected  to  be  largely 
distributed  among  13  major  industrial  groups*  High  employment  is  expected  in  the 
finance  and  wholesale  trade  areas* 

The  National  outlook  is  good  for  workers  with  stenographic  skills  through 
the  early  1970’ s*  A very  rapid  increase  in  employment  is  expected*  More  than 
200,000  openings  annually  during  the  next  ten  years  is  anticipated*  Since  turnover 
is  high  among  secretaries,  many  of  the  openings  will  result  from  replacenents  of 
other  workers* 

Weekly  salary  for  secretaries  in  1963*64  ranged  from  $79*50  to  $99*50  in 
large  metropolitan  areas* 
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Telephone  Operators 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$53  - $95  per  week 


1960 1965  est,  1970  est> 

Total  Female  Employment  2,300  2,400 2,800 


Additional 
V/orkers  Needed 
by  1970 
700 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  En^loy 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Telephone  Operators  In 
The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Industry 

!•  Gonmunications 
2.  Medical  Services 


Number 

Employed  by  1970 
1,300 
200 


Employment  of  telephone  operators  is  not  expected  to  increase  greatly  in  the 
Denver  area  by  1970.  With  only  700  additional  workers  expected,  this  occupation 
does  not  ranlc  high  among  other  clerical  and  related  jobs.  As  expected  the  largest 
employment  will  be  in  the  communications  area. 

The  National  outlook  for  telephone  operators  is  expected  to  show  a low  rate 
of  increase  during  the  1965-75  period.  The  innovation  of  direct  dialing  and  other 
changes  have  produced  a marked  decline  in  central  office  operator  employment. 

The  number  of  PBX  operators  is  expected  to  rise,  however,  over  the  next  decade. 

Central  office  operators  in  training  averaged  $1.74  an  hour  in  late  1964. 
Experienced  operators  were  averaging  $2.11  an  hour. 
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Typists 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 


$63  « $88  per  week 


I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Female  Employment 

3,800 

4,000 

5,200 

1,600 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Typists  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1*  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

200 

2*  Communications 

200 

3*  Ii/holesale  Trade 

300 

4*  Other  Retail  Trade 

200 

5*  Finance,  Insurance,  6c  Real  Estate 

800 

6*  Business  Services 

300 

7*  Medical  Services 

200 

8*  Government  Educational  Services 

200 

9»  Public  Administration 

1,200 

10*  Other  Industries 

200 

In  the  Denver  Metropolitan  area  by  1970  over  1,600  additional  typists 
will  be  needed*  This  number  of  additional  workers  ranks  this  job  high  among 
needed  clerical  occupations*  Enployment  is  expected  to  be  heaviest  in  the  public 
administration  area,  but  the  largest  per  cent  of  employment  is  expected  to  be 
well  distributed  among  nine  major  industrial  groups* 

Nationally,  over  50,000  openings  are  predicted  each  year  until  the  early 
1970* s*  Openings,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  for  workers  to  replace  typists 
who  stop  working  for  various  reasons*  As  the  volume  of  paper  work  grows,  the 
number  of  typists  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly* 

Salaries  at  beginning  levels  ranged  from  $53*50  to  $76*50  a week  in  1963-64. 
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Sales  Workers 


. 1960 

Total  Male  Employment  19,700 

Total  Female  Employment 9,300 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1965  est. 1970  est. by  1970 

21,100  25,600  9,400 

9,900  12.600 4,500 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Sales  Workers  In  The 
Denver  Area  By  1970 


Industry 
1.  Construction 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 
600 

2.  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

400 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  Manufacturing 

400 

4.  Food  Products  Manufacturing 

900 

5.  Printing  6e  Publishing 

1,600 

6*  Chemicals  Manufacturing 

400 

7.  Wholesale  Trade 

4,700 

8.  Food  Products  Retailing 

2,200 

9.  General  Merchandise  Stores 

7,100 

10.  Other  Retail  Stores 

9,500 

11.  Finance,  Insurance,  & Real  Estate 

6,200 

12.  Business  Services 

500 

In  the  Denver  Metropolitan  area  the  total  employment  of  sales  workers  as 
an  occupational  group  „as  high  in  1960,  and  it  is  expected  to  remain  high  in  1970. 
The  additional  9,400  male  workers  and  4,500  female  workers  by  1970  ranks  this 
occupation,  high  for  needed  employees. 


According  to  National  information,  the  number  of  sales  workers  has  increased 
rapidly  since  1950.  In  certain  fields,  however,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
peater  than  in  others.  Industrial  groups  that  have  experienced  the  largest 
increase  in  sales  workers  include:  real  estate,  insurance,  manufacturing,  and 

wholesaling.  These  national  estimates  of  industrial  groups  increasing  employment 
of  sales  workers  conforms  with  the  Denver  area's  expected  employment.  Retail 
sales  e^loy  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  salesworkers,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
ndustries  with  a low  rate  of  increase  of  number  of  sales  workers  employed. 

Wages  and  earning  among  sales  personnel  varies  widely  between  business  firms 
and  Industrial  groups. 


SKILLED  AND 


SEMISKILLED 

OCCUPAn(»IS 


ERIC 


Boilermakers 
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Additional 
Workers  Needed 


Total  Hale  Employment  100 

100 

100 



Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Boilermakers  In  The 

Denver  Area  By  1970 

Number 

Industry 

1.  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

Employed  by  1970 
100 

The  number  of  boilermakers  in  the  Denver  area  is  expected  to  remain 
about  the  same  through  1970.  The  100  presently  employed  workers  has  little 
effect  on  the  total  craftsmen* s employment  outlook. 

Nationally,  en^loyment  of  boilermakers  and  layout  men  is  expected  to 
increase  moderately  until  the  mid- 1970 *s.  This  projection  assumes  relatively 
full  en^loyment  and  continued  high  levels  of  business  activity.  Growth  of  those 
industries  that  use  boiler  products  is  the  major  reason  for  the  moderate  expansion 
of  this  occupation. 

As  of  June,  1964,  boilermaker *s  minimum  hourly  wage  was  $4.72  in  56  major 
cities* 
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Carpenters  & Cabinetmakers 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage 

Rates 

$3.00  - $3.44  per  hour 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

I960  1965  est. 

1970  est. 

by  1970 

Total  Male  Oonployment  5,000  5,500 

6,100 

2,200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Carpenters  & Cabinetmakers 

In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 

Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1*  Construction 

4,800 

2*  Furniture  and  Wood  Products  Manufacturing 

300 

3.  Other  Retail  Trade 

200 

4*  Other  Industries 

200 

In  the  Denver  area  over  2,200  additional  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers 
are  expected  by  1970*  The  6,100  total  eiq)loyed  by  1970  places  this  job  high 
among  other  craftsmen  occupations*  The  construction  industry  is  expected  to 
employ  over  2/3  of  the  workers  in  this  occupation* 

The  National  outlook  for  carpenters  is  moderately  good*  Their  number  is 
expected  to  increase  slowly  r.hrough  1975*  Of  the  more  than  800,000  carpenters 
employed  in  1964,  several  thousand  each  year  will  leave  because  of  transfers, 
retirement,  or  death.  The  large  rise  in  construction  is  a primary  factor  for 
the  increasing  need  of  carpenters*  In  addition,  more  carpenters  will  be  needed 
in  maintenance  departments  of  factories*  However,  automation  and  the  use  of 
prefabricated  materials  will  somewhat  limit  the  rate  of  growth  in  this  occupation* 

Union  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  carpenters  averaged  $4*36  as  of  July, 

1964. 
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BlacksmlthSt  ForRoncn  & Hasnertnen 


1960 

Total  Male  Employment 100 

The  deployment  outlook  for  blacksmiths  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  is  not 
good.  An  actual  decline  in  employment  is  projected. 

On  a National  basis,  the  number  of  blacksmiths  is  ocpected  to  decline 
moderately  through  mid-1970.  However,  several  hundren  jobs  will  arise  each 
year  from  replacements.  The  expected  decline  in  employment  is  related  to  the 
number  of  forge  shops  that  are  producing  small  metal  articles  that  once  were 
produced  by  blacksmiths. 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1965  est.  1970  est. by  1970 
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Cranemen,  Hoistmen>  & Construction  Machine  Operators 


I960 1965  est»  1970  est* 

Total  Ilale  Employment  200  300  40C 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 
200 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Numbers  Of  Construction  liachlne 
Operators  In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 

Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Construction 

200 

2.  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

100 

3.  Nondurable  Goods  Manufacturing 

100 

In  the  Denver  area  by  1970,  employment  of  construction  machine  operators 
is  expected  to  number  400.  Approximately  half  of  the  employment  will  be  in  the 
construction  industry  itself. 

Nationally,  employment  of  construction  machine  operators  is  expected  to 
increase  rapidly  through  1975.  Many  thousands  of  additional  jobs  will  result 
from  the  need  to  replace  experienced  workers  who  transfer  or  terminate.  Due 
to  the  anticipated  growth  in  construction  activity,  en^loyment  in  this  field 
is  expected  to  maintain  its  rapid  increase.  The  trend  toward  the  increasing  use 
of  construction  machinery  shows  every  sign  of  continuing.  More  specialized  and 
complex  machinery  is  expected  to  be  put  into  use. 

The  wage  structure  for  construction  machine  operators  is  more  complicated 
than  any  other  construction  trade.  Union  minimum  wages  in  July,  1964,  ranged 
from  $3.45  to  $6.20  per  hour. 
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Electricians 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$3.20-$3«58  per  hour 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

I960 1965  est» 1970  est* by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  I >700 1,800 2,200  800 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Numbers  Of  Electricians  In  The 
Denver  Area  By  1970 


Nund>er 

Industry 

Enployed  by  1970 

1.  Construction 

1,200 

2.  Fabricated  lietal  Manufacturing 

200 

3.  Public  Administration 

100 

4.  Other  Industries 

300 

En^loyment  of  electricians  in  the  Denver  area  is  expected  to  increase 
moderately  until  1970.  The  construction  industry  is  expected  to  employ  about 
2/3  of  the  total  workers  by  1970,  although  it  can  be  seen  that  employment  of 
electricians  in  other  industries  is  expected  to  be  substantial. 

On  a national  basis,  employment  of  construction  electricians  is  expected 
to  increase  rapidly  through  the  mid-1970's.  This  increase  in  employment  is 
expected  mainly  because  of  the  anticipated  large  expansion  in  the  construction 
business.  Greater  requirements  for  electrical  outlets  and  wiring  systems  for 
data-processing  equipment,  will  contribute  to  increased  en^loyment  of  electricians. 

Union  minimum  hourly  wages  as  of  July,  1964,  averaged  $4.68  for  journeymen. 
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liachinists  & Job  Setters 

1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rate 
$3.15-$3.45  per  hour 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

I960 1965  est,  1970  est, by  1970 

Total  tole  Employment 2,100 2,300  2,800 1,100 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Numbers  Of  Machinists  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 

Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

600 

2.  Machinery  Manufacturing 

700 

3.  Electrical  Machir'sry  Manufacturing 

300 

4.  Aircraft  Manufa  ring 

200 

5.  Rubber  Products  Manufacturing 

200 

6.  Public  Administration 

100 

7.  Other  Industries 

300 

Employment  of  machinists  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  is  expected  to  increase 
rather  rapidly.  Over  1,100  new  employees  are  expected  to  be  employed  by  1970. 
Fabricated  metals  and  machinery  manufacturing  are  expected  to  employ  the  largest 
number  of  machinists  and  job  setters. 

On  a national  basis,  a moderate  increase  is  expected  in  the  number  of 
machinists  during  the  1965-75  decade  as  a result  of  the  anticipated  expansion  of 
metalworking  activities.  In  maintenance  shops,  the  en^loyment  of  machinists  is 
expected  to  increase  as  a result  of  expanded  industrial  use  of  complex  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Maintenance  machinists  averaged  $2.15  to  $3.60  per  hour  during  the  1964-65 
period.  Wages  varied  from  city  to  city. 
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Mechanics  & Repainnen 


Total  Male  Employment 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$3^00-$3*55  per  hour 

1960 1965  est,  1970  est, 

IZJOO 12,900 15,800 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 
5,800 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Eioploy 
The  Largest  Numbers  Of  Mechanics  And  Repainnen 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1*  Construction 

600 

2.  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

700 

3.  Machinery  Manufacturing 

400 

4.  Electrical  Machinery  Manufacturing 

300 

5.  Other  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

300 

6.  Food  Products  Manufacturing 

500 

7.  Rubber  Products  Manufacturing 

300 

8.  Trucking  Service 

700 

9.  Utilities  & Sanitary  Services 

700 

10.  Wholesale  Trade 

800 

11.  Other  Retail  Trade 

2,400 

12.  Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

300 

13.  Repair  Services 

2,700 

14.  Government  Educational  Services 

300 

IS.  Public  Administration 

800 

16.  Other  Industries 

700 

The  number  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  en^loyed  in  the  Denver  area  is  high 
among  other  skilled  craftsmen  trades*  A moderate  increase  in  employment  is 
predicted  by  1970,  but  in  terms  of  actual  numbers  this  occupation  will  add  over 
5,000  workers  to  the  Denver  labor  force.  Repair  services  and  other  retail  trade 
are  expected  to  hire  the  largest  number  of  mechanics  by  1970,  but  enq>loyment  will 
be  spread  out  over  16  industrial  groups. 

Nationally,  the  employment  outlook  for  mechanics  and  repairmen  as  a whole 
is  very  favorable  through  the  mid-1970's.  Excellent  employment  opportunities 
are  expected  for  several  occupations:  vending  machine  mechanics,  business  machine 

servicemen,  instrument  repairmen,  and  appliance  servicemen*  The  anticipated  rise 
in  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment  will  result  in  more  mechanization  and 
the  use  of  more  conplex  machines. 

Wage  rates  for  beginning  levels  varied  greatly  depending  on  area  and  type 
of  job.  Average  rates  ranged  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  per  hour  at  beginning  levels. 
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Millwrights 

I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

100 

100 

100 

— 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Millwrights  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry  Employed  by  1970 

1,  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 100 

Employment  of  millwrights  in  the  Denver  area  is  expected  to  remain  small 
until  1970.  No  increase  in  employment  is  predicted  for  this  occupation.  Durable 
goods  manufacturing  will  be  the  only  major  source  of  employment. 

Nationally,  employment  of  millwrights  is  expected  to  increase  moderately 
through  1975.  The  building  of  new  plants,  the  addition  of  new  machinery,  and 
changes  in  plant  layouts  are  factors  expected  to  increase  employment  of  millwrights. 

Average  straight  time  hourly  earnings  of  millwrights  employed  in  manufacturing 
Industries  surveyed  in  1964-65,  ranged  from  $2.66  to  $3.63.  More  than  80%  of  these 
workers  earned  $3.00  an  hour  or  more. 


Plumbers  & Pipefitters 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$3.19-$3*47  per  hour 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1^60 1965  est,  1970  est, by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 1,800 2,000  2,400 900 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Plumbers  & Pipefitters 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Construction 

1,600 

2. 

Total  Manufacturing 

400 

3. 

Utilities  Services 

100 

4, 

Public  Administration 

100 

5. 

Other  Industries 

100 

The  en^loyment  of  plumbers  and  pipefitters  is  expected  to  be  moderately 
high  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970.  A moderate  increase  in  en^loyment  is  predicted 
for  1970*  The  construction  industry  is  expected  to  employ  over  2/3  of  the  workers 
in  this  occupation* 

On  a national  basis » employment  of  plumbers  and  pipefitters  is  expected  to 
rise  rapidly  through  1975.  Additional  thousands  of  job  opportunities  will  arise  as 
a result  of  the  need  to  replace  experienced  plumbers  who  retire,  transfer,  or  die. 
Over  7,000  jobs  annually  are  expected  from  retirements  and  deaths  alone.  The 
large  rise  in  construction  activity  is  to  be  the  most  important  contributing  factor 
to  increasing  employment. 

Union  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  plumbers  averaged  $4.62  to  $4.70  as  of 
July,  1964. 


O 


Printing  Craftsmen 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1^^60 1965  est,  1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  1»800 1»90Q 2 ^ 400  800 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Printing  Craftsmen  In 
The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Printing  & Publishing 

2,000 

2.  Medical  6c  Health  Services 

100 

3.  Public  Administration 

100 

4.  Other  Industries 

100 

In  the  Denver  area  by  1970,  employment  of  printing  craftsmen  is  e:cpected 
to  be  moderately  high.  The  800  additional  workers  needed  by  1970  gives  this 
occupation  an  average  rank  among  other  skilled  craftsmen.  Naturally,  employment 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  will  occupy  the  largest  per  cent  of 
printing  craftsmen. 

Nationally,  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  younger  people  to  enter 
the  skilled  printing  trades  during  the  1965-75  decade.  Aside  from  replacement 
of  retiring  or  terminating  workers,  a continued  rise  in  the  volume  of  printed 
material  will  contribute  to  a high  growth  rate  in  this  occupation.  More  printed 
matter  is  expected  as  a result  of  population  growth,  increasingly  higher  levels 
of  education,  expansion  of  industry,  and  the  trend  toward  greater  use  of  printed 
matter. 

Earnings  of  printing  craftsmen  are  among  the  highest  in  all  manufacturing 
industries.  In  1964,  production  workers  averaged  $2.97  an  hour. 


Stationary  Engineers 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates: 
$3.07-~$3.78  per  hour 


Additional 

Workers  Needed 

I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est.  by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

2,000 

2,200 

2,400  800 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  of  Stationary  Engineers 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Mining 

100 

2.  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

800 

3.  Food  6c  Kindred  Products  Manufacturing 

200 

4.  Utilities  Services 

100 

5.  Wholesale  Trade 

100 

6.  Public  Administration 

200 

7.  Other  Industries 

200 

In  the  Denver  Iletropolitan  area  by  1970,  employment  of  stationary  engineers 
is  expected  to  be  moderate.  The  addition  of  800  new  workers  into  this  occupation 
places  this*  job  at  an  average  level  for  skilled  craftsmen  occupations.  Fabri- 
cated metals  manufacturing  is  expected  to  enq>loy  the  largest  number  of  workers* 
However,  public  administration  and  other  industries  are  expected  to  have  increases 
from  the  1960  period. 

The  national  outlook  for  stationary  engineers  is  good  through  the  mid-l970»s. 
A few  thousand  workers  each  year  are  expected  as  a result  of  retirement  and  trans- 
fer. The  continued  use  of  large  stationary  boilers  and  refrigeration  equipment 
is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  increase  in  employment. 

An  average  hourly  wage  rate  for  62  cities  during  the  1964-65  period  ranged 
from  $2.19  to  $3.86. 
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Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  & Sheet  Metal  Workers 


Additional 

Workers  Needed 

1960 

1965  est. 

1970  est.  by  1970 

Total  Male  Boployment 

700 

800 

900  300 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths, 
And  Sheet  Metal  Workers  In  The  Denver  Area  By 
1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1 • Mining 

400 

2«  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

200 

3«  Machinery  Manufacturing 

100 

4«  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

100 

5«  Food  Products  Manufacturing 

100 

Employment  of  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and  sheet  metal  workers  in  the  Denver 
area  by  1970  is  expected  to  be  low  as  con^ared  with  other  craftsmen's  occupations. 
Mining  and  fabricated  metals  manufacturing  are  expected  to  en^>loy  about  2/3  of 
the  Denver  ar<*a  workers  in  this  occupation. 

According  to  national  information,  enployment  of  sheet  metal  workers  is 
expected  to  increase  rapidly  through  1975.  Due  to  the  anticipated  expansion 
in  residential,  commercial,  and  Industrial  construction,  larger  nunbets  of 
sheetmetal  workers  will  be  needed.  Another  growth  factor  is  the  increasing 
number  of  air-conditioning  systems  that  are  being  installed  in  new  and  older 
buildings.  Pre fabrication  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  growth  rate  in  this 
occupation,  since  much  of  sheet  metal  work  is  custom  made. 

Union  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  sheetmetal  workers  averaged  $4.50,  as 
of  July,  1964.  The  hourly  wage  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $5.25. 
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Apprentices 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

lj60 1965  est. 1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 700 800 1,800 i,8oq 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Apprentices  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

1.  Construction 

Employed  by  1970 
500 

2.  Printing  and  Publishing 

200 

3.  Utilities 

200 

4.  Other  Retail  Trade 

200 

Bnployment  of  apprentice  workers  in  the  Denver  area  hy  1970  is  expected  to  be 
moderately  high.  However,  the  rate  of  growth  within  this  category  of  workers  is 
expected  to  be  extremely  high.  More  than  a 100%  increase  is  predicted.  Most 
of  the  new  workers  will  be  employed  in  the  construction  industry  where  apprentice 
trades  are  more  abundant.  There  is  no  national  information  concerning  apprentice 
workers  as  a specific  group. 
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Assemblers 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 


iVDU 

Total  Male  Employment  600 

lyoD  esc* 
700 

ly/u  est* 
800 

by  1970 
300 

Total  Female  Employment  400 

500 

600 

200 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 

The  Largest  Number  Of  Assemblers  In 

The  Denver 

Area  By  1970 

Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Furniture  £c  Wood  Products  Manufacturing 

100 

2. 

Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

200 

3. 

Machinery  Manufacturing 

300 

4. 

Electrical  Machinery  Manufacturing 

200 

5. 

Motor  Equipment  Manufacturing 

100 

6. 

Nondurable  Goods  Manufacturing 

300 

In  the  Denver  area  by  1970,  over  1,400  male  and  female  assemblers  are 
expected  to  be  employed*  Female  employment  is  expected  to  be  almost  half  of  the 
total  number  of  assemblers*  The  industrial  groups  that  are  expected  to  employ 
almost  all  assemblers  are  in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy* 

Nationally,  many  openings  for  semiskilled  assemblers  are  expected  during  the 
next  decade*  The  largest  number  of  job  openings  are  expected  to  result  from 
replacement  of  retiring  and  transfered  workers*  The  electrical  machinery  industry 
is  expected  to  increase  en5>loyment  during  the  1965-75  decade*  However,  tech- 
nological changes  are  expected  to  hold  down  the  growth  of  this  occupation* 

Wage  rates  of  assemblers  in  20  large  cities  ranged  from  $2*13  to  $3*06  hourly* 
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Metal  Filers,  Grinders  & Polishers 

I960 

1965  est.  1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  300 

o 

o 

o 

o 

100 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Metal  Filers,  Grinders, 
& Polishers  In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 

Industry 

1.  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

2.  Machinery  Manufacturing 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  Manufacturing 

4.  Aircraft  Parts  Manufacturing 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Predicted  employment  of  400  ir^tal  workers  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  will 
be  low  as  compared  with  other  ski  ied  craftsmen's  occupations.  Employment  of 
metal  workers  is  expected  to  be  evenly  distributed  among  four  major  manufacturing 
industries. 

Many  thousands  will  be  hired  on  a national  basis,  to  replace  retiring  or 
transfering  metal  workers  in  the  next  decade.  Little  to  no  emplojnnent  growth  is 
predicted  despite  the  expected  rise  of  metal  xrorking  occupations.  Automation  and 
technological  advancement  will  have  a most  profound  effect  in  holding  down  the 
growth  rate  of  this  occupation.  Workers  with  thorough  backgrounds  in  machining, 
mathematics,  blueprint  reading,  and  good  working  knowledge  of  metals  will  have  the 
better  chance  to  adjust  to  the  changing  job  requirements. 

Hourly  wage  rates  in  the  middle  of  1965  ranged  from  $2.66  to  $3.61  in  21 
major  urban  centers. 


er|c 
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Toolmakers  & Die  Makers 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$3.36-$3.75  per  hour 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1^60 1965  est,  1970  est, by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 400 400 600 300 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Toolmakers  And  Die  Makers 
In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

200 

2.  Machinery  Manufacturing 

200 

3.  Electrical  liachinery  Manufacturing 

200 

Enployment  of  tool  and  die  makers  in  the  Denver  Metropolitan  area  by  1970 
is  expected  to  be  low  as  compared  with  other  skilled  craftsmen  occupations.  The 
manufacturing  industries  of  fabricated  metals,  machinery,  and  electrical  machinery 
will  equally  employ  1/3  of  the  total  workers. 

On  a national  basis,  en^loyment  of  tool  and  die  makers  is  expected  to 
increase  moderately  through  1975.  Most  of  this  growth  will  be  as  a result  of 
the  anticipated  expansion  of  metal  working  activities.  The  skills  of  the  workers 
will  be  needed  to  make  the  tools  and  dies  used  to  produce  the  large  numbers  cf 
identical  metal  parts  used  in  industry.  They  will  also  be  needed  to  help  put 
many  technological  developments  into  effect. 

Tool  and  die  makers  are  among  the  highest  paid  machining  occupations.  In 
April  1965,  wage  rates  varied  from  $3.23  to  $3.88  per  hour  for  13  major  production 
areas. 


Furnacemen,  Smeltermen,  & Heaters 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

mg 1965  est.  1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  WO 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  there  will  be  little  to  no 
employment  for  furnacemen  and  smeltermen.  The  100  crafts'^en  employed  in  1960 
made  up  only  a small  portion  of  the  skilled  occupations. 

Nationally,  the  foundry  industry  is  expected  to  hire  thousands  of  workers 
annually  during  the  next  decade.  Openings  in  these  occupations  will  result  from 
the  expected  moderate  growth  in  foundry  jobs  and  the  substantial  increase  in  foundry 
production.  However,  foundry  employment  is  expected  to  rise  at  a much  slower  rate 
than  production.  Advances  in  casting  and  other  procedures  will  cut  back  on  the 
growth  rate. 

Average  hourly  wage  rate  in  1965  was  about  $2.89. 
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Painters  Except  Construction 

1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$3.34-$3.36  per  hour 


I960 1965  est. 1970  est. 

Total  Male  Employment  500  500  . ,500 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 
100 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Painters  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970. 


Number 

Industry  Employed  by  1970 

1.  Furniture  and  Wood  Products  Manufacturing  100 

2.  Other  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing  100 

3.  Other  Nondurable  Goods  Manufacturing  100 

4.  Retail  Stores  100 

5.  Repair  Services 100 


Employment  of  painters  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  is  expected  to  be  mod- 
erately low.  No  noticeable  growth  rate  is  predicted  for  this  occupation.  Five 
major  industry  groups  are  expected  to  employ  equally  almost  all  Denver  painters. 

Employment  opportunities  on  a national  basis  for  production  painters  is 
expected  to  remain  relatively  stable  during  the  1965-75  decade.  This  will  be 
primarily  due  to  the  increasing  development  and  use  of  mechanized  and  automatic 
painting  equipment.  Several  thousand  job  opeinings  are  expected  as  result  of 
replacement  needs. 

Wage  lates  in  1964  for  production  painters  ranged  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per 
hour  depending  on  location  and  type  of  work. 
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Stationary  Firemen 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$2.92--$3.24  per  hour 


1960 

Total  Male  Employment 300 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1965  est. 1970  est. by  1970 

300 200 -100 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Stationary  Firemen  In 
The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


’ ~ Number 

Industry  Employed  by  1970 

1.  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing  100 

2«  Other  Industries 100 — __ 

In  the  Denver  Metropolitan  Area  by  1970,  eiH)loyment  of  stationary  firemen 
is  expected  to  decline  by  100  workers.  This  is  one  of  very  few  jobs  that  is 
predicted  to  have  an  actual  decline  in  employment. 

According  to  national  information,  employment  of  stationary  firemen  in 
manufacturing  is  also  expected  to  decline  during  the  next  decade.  The  use  of 
automatic  and  more  powerful  equipment  is  expected  to  offset  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  stationary  boilers  during  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

In  1964-65,  earnings  of  stationary  firemen  located  in  82  cities  ranged  from 
$1.44  to  $3.40  per  hour. 


S. 


Truck  Drivers 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rate 
$2.03--$3.53  per  hour 


I960 

1965  est. 

1970  est. 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 
by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment 

10,600 

11,300 

15,600 

5,600 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Eaploy 
The  Largest  Number  of  TrucK  drivers  in  the  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Industry 

Number 

Employed  by  1970 

1.  Construction 

2.  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

300 

3.  Other  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

600 

4.  Food  Products  Manufacturing 

1,600 

5.  Trucking  Services 

3,700 

6.  Utilities 

600 

7.  ^iJholesale  Trade 

1,500 

8.  Food  Product  Retailing 

500 

9.  Other  Retailing 

1,300 

10.  Personal  Services 

400 

11.  Public  Administration 

400 

12.  Other  Industries 

1,100 

Employment  of  truck  drivers  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  is  expected  to  increase 
by  at  least  1/3.  The  more  than  15,000  workers  expected  by  1970  places  this 
occupation  among  the  top  occupations  among  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 

Twelve  major  industry  groups  are  expected  to  employ  the  majority  of  truck  drivers 
and  the  trucking  service  group  will  have  the  largest  amount  for  any  one  industry. 

Nationally,  a rapid  increase  in  employment  of  local  truck  drivers  is  anticipated 
through  the  mid-1970’s.  Much  of  this  increase  will  be  attributed  to  the  expected 
increase  in  the  volume  of  freight.  The  rise  in  total  business  activity  is  a primary 
cause  for  the  anticipated  increase  in  transportation  needs.  The .continued  growth 
of  suburban  areas  will  contribute  to  Increased  employment. 

the  average,  hourly  wage  rates  were  $3.14  for  local  drivers  and  $2.79  for 
helpers  as  of  July  1964. 


Welders 


I960  1965  est< 

Total  Male  Employment 1,400 1,500 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 
1970  est*  by  1970 

1,900  600 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Welders  In  The  Denver 
Area  By  1970 


Industry 

1.  Construction 

Number 

En«)loyed  by  1970 
300 

2.  Fabricated  Metals  Manufacturing 

500 

3.  Machinery  Manufacturing 

300 

4.  Other  Industries 

100 

Employment  of  welders  iu  the  Denver  area  by  1970  is  expected  to  increase 
moderately.  The  more  than  1,900  workers  expected  by  1970  will  not  be  a large 
en?)loyment  factor  among  other  skill  craftsmen's  occupations.  Construction,  fab- 
ricated metals,  and  machinery  manufacturing  are  expected  to  employ  the  largest 
number  of  welders. 

The  national  outlook  for  welding  occupations  is  moderately  good.  The  number 
of  welding  jobs  is  expected  to  increase  by  several  thousand  each  year  through  1975 
as  a result  of  the  general  increase  in  production  of  metal  working- industries' 
and  a broader  use  of  the  welding  process.  More  and  more  welders  will  be  needed 
or  maintenance  and  repair  work  in  the  expanding  metal  working  industries. 
Increased  use  of  the  machine  resistance  welding  process  in  manufacturing  autos 
and  aircraft  will  contribute  to  the  growth  of  this  occupation. 

hourly  wage  rates  for  21  cities  in  raid-1965  ranged  from  $2.51  to 
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Sewers  & Stitchers 


« 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1960 1965  est. 1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Female  Em^oyaent  600  7QQ  800  ^ 300 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  of  Sewers  & Stitchers  In 
The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

!•  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

100 

2.  Textile  Hills  Manufacturing 

100 

3*  Apparel  Products  Manufacturing 

500 

Other  Non-Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

100 

Employment  of  sewers  and  stitchers  in  the  Denver  area  by  1970  is  expected 
to  be  low  as  compared  with  other  semi-skilled  occupations.  The  rate  of  growth 
in  the  occupations  is  expected  to  be  good  even  though  total  employment  is  low. 
The  apparel  products  manufacturing  industry  is  expected  to  employ  over  half  of 
the  sewers  and  stitchers. 

The  national  outlook  for  apparel  industry  en^iloyment  is  moderate  growth 
during  the  next  decade.  A large  number  of  jobs  will  result  from  the  nearly 
75%  of  all  needle  trades  workers  who  leave  annually  to  get  married  or  to  raise 
a family.  The  demand  for  apparel  in  the  next  10  years  should  increase  consid- 
erably and  will  be  a major  reason  for  increased  employment.  The  increasing 

use  of  labor-saving  dt^-i.es  will  tend  to  modify  the  need  for  increased  employ- 
ment. 


The  average  hourly  wage  rate  in  mid- 1965  was  $1.82. 


Guards  & Watchman 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
$1.90--$2.85  per  hour 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

I960 1965  est> 1970  est»  by  1970 


Total  Male  Employment 

1,200 

& / ^ ^ V • 

1,300 

1,500 

500 

Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 


The  Largest  Number  Of 
Denver  Area  By  1970 

Guards  6e  Watchmen  In  The 

Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1*  Fabricated  Metal  Manufacturing 

300 

2.  Finance,  Insurance,  & Real  Estate 

200 

3.  Public  Administration 

400 

4*  Other  Industries 

200 

In  the  Denver  area  by  1970,  over  1,500  guards  and  watchmen  will  be  ein>loyed. 
This  represents  a moderate  amount  of  the  total  semi-skilled  employment  in  Denver* 

The  rate  of  growth  of  this  occupation  is  expected  to  be  moderately  good.  Employ- 
ment among  industry  groups  is  expected  mostly  in  fabricated  metal  manufacturing 
and  public  administration. 

On  a national  basis,  employment  opportunities  for  protective  service  workers 
is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  during  the  next  decade.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  increase  of  protective  workers  is  the  ever  expanding  population  and  economy. 
These  factors  will  bring  with  them  an  increasing  need  to  protect  life  and  property. 
Openings  for  women  are  also  expected  in  the  next  decade. 

The  average  wage  for  medium  sized  cities  was  $5,000  per  year  in  1965. 


O 
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Charwomen  & Janitors 


1965  Average  Denver  Wage  Rates 
• Men:  $K63 — $2.25  per  hour 

^ Women:  $1.81 --$1.89  per  hour 

Additional 
Workers  Needed 

1960 1965  est.  1970  est. by  1970 

Total  Male  Employment  4,500  4,800  5,600  2,800 

Total  Female  Employment 800 900 1,200 500 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Charwomen  £c  Janitors  In 
The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Food  Products  Manufacturing 

200 

2. 

Eating  and  Drinking  Retailing 

200 

3. 

Other  Retail  Trade 

400 

A. 

Finance,  Insurance,  6c  Real  Estate 

700 

5. 

Business  Services 

400 

6. 

Hotels 

300 

7. 

Entertainmnet  and  Recreation 

200 

8. 

Medical  Services 

500 

9. 

Educational  Services 

1,500 

10. 

V/elfare,  Religious,  6c  Non-Profit 

400 

11. 

Public  Administration 

400 

Nationally,  several  hundred  openings  for  hotel  housekeepers  and  assistants 
are  expected  on  an  annual  basis  through  1975.  Aside  from  the  need  to  replace 
present  jobs  many  openings  will  result  from  the  building  of  new  motels  and  hotels. 
Experienced  housekeepers  will  also  find  employment  in  hospitals,  clubs,  dorm- 
^ itories,  and  welfare  institutions. 

Wage  rates  vary  widely  for  housekeepers  and  chambermaids.  Hourly  wages  ranged 
» from  $.M  to  $1.70  in  a survey  of  23  cities. 


Checkers.  Examiners,  Graders,  & Sorters 


Additional 
Workers  Needed 

I960 1965  est. 1970  est. by  1970 

Total  F^le  Employment  400  400  600  200 


Industrial  Groups  That  Are  Expected  To  Employ 
The  Largest  Number  Of  Checkers,  Examiners, 
Graders,  & Sorters  In  The  Denver  Area  By  1970 


Number 

Industry 

Employed  by  1970 

1. 

Electrical  Ilachinery  Manufacturing 

100 

2. 

Other  Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 

100 

3. 

Food  Products  Manufacturing 

200 

4. 

Rubber  Products  Manufacturing 

100 

5. 

Other  Non-Durable  Goods  Iknufacturing 

100 

Employment  of  checkers  and  graders  In  the  Denver  area  by  1970  Is  expected  to 
be  low  as  compared  with  other  semi-skilled  occupations.  The  rate  of  growth  for 
this  job  will  be  low  since  only  200  new  eiqployees  will  be  needed  by  1970.  Food 
products  manufacturing  will  have  the  largest  employment  of  checkers  and  graders 
among  Industrial  groups. 

Nationally,  the  employment  of  semi-skilled  Inspectors  Is  expected  to  Increase 
rapidly  through  1975.  Host  Industries  that  employ  these  workers  ara  expected 
to  Increase  their  employment,  especially  In  the  electrical  machinery  industry. 

The  prediction  for  rising  employment  needs  will  be  partially  offset  by  the  in- 
creasing  use  of  automated  equipment* 

Wage  rates  for  18  cities  in  mid-1965  ranged  from  $1.90  to  $3.00  per  hour. 
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FOREWORD 


A major  purpose  of  state  research  coordination  units  is  to 
stimulate  research.  In  order  to  make  progress  toward  this  goal 
with  some  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Minnesota  Research  Coordination 
Unit  in  Occupational  Education  has,  thus  far,  conducted  a series 
of  three  studies.  The  first  study,  done  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
of  1965,  assessed  the  human  resources  for  occupational  education 
research  in  the  State  by  determining  a)  those  educators  teaching 
in  fields  related  to  occupational  education  who  were  interested 
in  conducting,  or  in  receiving  further  training  for,  research,  and 
b)  the  general  level  of  research  competence  possessed  by  interested 
persons.  Since  the  actual  availability  of  school  personnel  to 
conduct  research  or  to  receive  research  training  is  at  least 
partially  dependent  upon  their  administrators,  the  second  study, 
done  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1965-66,  was  designed  to 
identify  a)  the  attitudes  of  school  administrators  toward  the 
conduct  of  research  in  occupational  education  by  their  staffs,  and 
b)  some  specific  factors  which  might  inhibit  the  conduct  of 
research  in  their  schools.  The  results  of  these  two  studies  will 
soon  be  published  in  one  report,  entitled  ’^Estimating  the  Human 
Resources  for  Research  in  Occupational  Education  in  Minnesota.” 

The  information  gained  from  both  studies  has  already  been  very 
helpful  to  the  Unit  in  its  dissemination  activities  and  in  identi- 
fying and  recruiting  personnel  for  special  research  training 
programs . 

The  study  reported  herein,  the  third  in  the  series,  directly 
utilized  the  results  of  the  first  two  studies  as  it  compared  the 
effectiveness  of  three  mail-techniques  to  increase  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  occupational  education  research  among  those  persons 
previously  identified  as  uninterested. 

Thus,  the  Unit  is  attempting  to  carry  out  its  own  functions,  and 
in  the  process,  learn  how  it  can  do  so  more  effectively. 

Jerome  Moss,  Jr. 

Co-director , 

Minnesota  Research  Coordination 
Unit  in  Occupational  Education 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


This  study  was  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  conducting 
occupational  educational  research  among  persons  who  had  previously 
been  identified  as  uninterested.  It  compared  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  three  mail-techniques  of  stimulation,  and  attempted 
to  determine  whether  differences  in  type  of  school  and  the  research 
atmosphere  in  a school  were  related  to  change  in  interest  in  research. 

It  can  be  hypothesized  that  there  are  at  least  two  logical  "reasons" 
why  an  individual  might  decide  to  become  interested  in  research. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  might  be  attracted  by  the  current  aura  of 
prestige  surrounding  the  activity  and  the  resultant  professional 
and  financial  rewards.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  become  involved 
because  of  his  intellectual  concern  about  a specific  problem.  In 
many  instances,  of  course,  both  "reasons"  might  operate  concurrently. 

The  first  "reason",  prestige  and  professional  advancement,  can  best 
be  described  within  a social  psychological  framework.  That  is, 
interest-disinterest  in  research  may  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  a role,  with  changes  in  role  perception  due  to  the  interpreted 
expectations  of  "significant  others".  Thus,  a treatment  designed 
to  change  interest  level  based  on  this  framework  would  attempt  to 
show  the  desirable  professional  role  to  be  a "research  oriented 
educator".  Role  conflicts  and  the  position  of  the  professional  role 
in  the  total  role  hierarchy  of  the  individual  will  mediate  the  success 
of  this  technique. 

The  second  "reason",  intellectual  concern,  can  best  be  understood 
within  a psychological  framework.  Since  research  is  an  endeavor 
directed  toward  solving  problems  by  those  who  are  concerned  about 
them,  changing  interest  in  research  may  be  partially  a matter  of 
making  researchable  problems  more  salient,  visible,  tangible,  and 
significant  in  the  mind  of  the  individual. 

Definitions  of  the  Variables 

The  Treatments:  The  three  treatments  in  the  study  were  representa- 

tive of  each  of  the  above  two  perspectives  and  a combination  of 
them.  The  social  psychological  frame  involves  communications 
about  or  from  other  professionals  that  enable  the  person  to  reinter- 
pret the  other’s  expectations,  and  in  turn,  redefine  his  own  role. 

The  communication  about  the  other's  role  in  this  study  was  presented 
through  a bibliography  of  115  studies  in  occupational  education 
currently  in  progress,  proposed,  or  completed  since  1963  by 
researchers  in  Minnesota.  Since  many  of  the  authors  of  the  studies 
included  in  the  bibliography  are  professional  educators  in  positions 
comparable  to  those  in  the  sample,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sample 
members  would  reinterpret  the  role  of  the  professional  educator  to 
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include  a research  orientation.  The  bibliography,  a cover  letter 
that  included  a short  description  of  the  bibliography  with  a 
section  on  the  need  for  and  the  professional  advantages  stemming 
from  research,  and  a printed  post-card  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A) 
were  mailed  to  the  members  of  one  of  the  treatment  groups. 

The  psychological  perspective  on  changing  research  interests 
involves  increasing  the  sample  member's  intellectual  concern  about 
researchable  problems  by  making  them  appear  more  tangible  and 
significant.  In  the  study,  a list  of  twenty  one  problems  and 
problem  areas  in  occupational  education,  developed  by  seven  educa- 
tional leaders  in  the  Statei,  was  used  as  the  second  treatment. 
Hopefully,  the  list  would  serve  to  relate  and  focus  the  individual's 
own  professional  concerns  upon  general izabl e research  problems,  and 
further  enhance  their  perceived  value.  A cover  letter  accothpanied 
the  problem  list  to  explain  its  origin  and  the  importance  of  the 
problems,  to  prompt  the  individual  to  relate  his  concerns  to  them, 
and  to  encourage  the  return  of  the  enclosed  post-card  questionnaire. 

The  third  treatment  consisted  of  mailing  both  the  bibliography  and 
the  problems  list,  together  with  an  appropriate  cover  letter  and 
the  post-card  questionnaire. 

Type  of  School;  The  types  of  institutions  in  which  the  sample  was 
employed  were  classified  as  follows:  Junior  High  Schools,  Senior 

High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Vocational-Technical  Schools.  Both 
public  and  private  institutions  were  included  in  each  category. 

Research  Atmosphere;  Based  on  the  results  of  a prior  study,  each 
institution  employing  sample  members  was  classified  as  having  a 
"positive"  or  "indifferent"  atmosphere  for  research.  Institutions 
with  a positive  atmosphere  were  those  in  which  both  of  two  levels 
of  administrators,  e.g.  principal  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
director  and  superintendent  of  schools,  department  head  and  dean, 
etc.,  indicated  that  research  in  occupational  education  was  an 
appropriate  activity  for  their  staff  members.  Institutions  with 
an  indifferent  atmosphere  were  those  in  which  the  attitudes  of  one 
or  both  levels  of  administrators  toward  the  conduct  of  occupational 
education  research  by  their  staff  was  unknown. 2 In  this 
classification  it  has  been  assumed  that,  since  all  administrators 

^Executive  Director,  State  College  Board;  Executive  Director,  State 
Junior  College  Board;  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  Minnesota; 
Director,  Vocational  Section,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education; 

Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota;  Vice  President 
for  Educational  Relationships  and  Development,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Research  Director,  Minnesota  Department  of  Employment 
Security. 

2jhe  12  institutions  in  which  one  or  both  levels  of  administrators 
indicated  that  occupational  education  research  was  no t an  appropriate 
activity  for  their  staff  were  not  included  in  the  study. 
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had  an  equal  chance  to  make  their  views  known,  those  that  took  the 
oportunity  were  less  apathetic  or  indifferent  toward  research  than 
those  that  did  not,  and  that  this  more  positive  attitude  was 
reflected  in  a more  favorable  research  atmosphere  and  a greater 
degree  of  positive^ communication  about  research  in  the  school. 
Further,  since  administrators  are  usually  among  teachers' 
significantothers",  the  administrators'  attitudes  toward  research 
will  ordinarily  influence  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  tneir  own 
roles. 


■Qhapqe  of  Interes_t  in  Research;  The  effectiveness  of  the  stimulation 
was  measured  by  whether  or  not  the  sample  members  responded  to  the 
treatment  by  returning  a completed  post  card  questionnaire.  A return 
was  assumed  to  indicate  a positive  change  in  interest  since  the 
same  persons  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  conduct  of 
research  to  respond  to  an  identical  post  card  questionnaire  when 
It  was  mailed  to  them  six  months  earlier.  While  the  validity  of 
this  assumption,  as  well  as  the  factors  that  may  have  influenced 
the  sample  during  the  intervening  six  months,  may  raise  doubts 
about^the  absolute  success  of  the  treatments  employed,  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  treatments  should  not  be  affected  due  to  the 
design  of  the  study. 


Objectives 


The  following  four  major  questions  were  posed  for  the  study: 

1.  Is  there  a relationship  between  response  rate  to  the  post 
card  questionnaire  and  the  three  treatments  when  the 
potential  respondents  are  employed  in  schools  with  (a) 
positive,  and  (b)  indifferent  research  atmospheres? 

2.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  research  atmosphere 
in  schools  and  (a)  the  total  response  rate  to  all  three 
treatments,  and  (b)  the  response  rate  to  each  of  the  three 
treatments? 

3.  Is  there  a relationship  between  response  rate  to  the  post 
card  questionnaire  and  types  of  schools  with  a positive 
research  atmosphere? 

4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  response  rate  to  the  post 
card  questionnaire  and  the  three  treatments  when  the 
potential  respondents  are  employed  in  each  of  various 
groupings  of  types  of  positive  research  atmosphere  schools? 
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II.  METHOD 


Sampl e 

The  sample  (and  population)  for  the  study  consisted  of  all  the 
teachers  in  Minnesota  during  the  1965-66  school  year  instructing 
in  fields  related  to  occupational  education  (the  practical  arts, 
vocational  and  technical  education,  and  counseling  and  guidance) 
who  (a)  did  not  respond  to  a post  card  questionnaire,  mailed  in 
October,  1965  designed  to  assess  their  interest  in  occupational 
education  research,  and  (b)  were  employed  in  institutions  in  which 
the  research  atmosphere  could  be  classified  as  either  positive  or 
indifferent.  There  were  4222  individuals  in  the  sample. 

P-^ocedures 


Sample  members  were  first  grouped  according  to  the  individual 
schools  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  then  each  school  was 
classified  as  having  a positive  or  indifferent  research  atmosphere. 

Schools  with  a positive  research  atmosphere  were  then  organized  by 
type  of  school  (junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  college, 
and  VO c a t i on a 1 - 1 ec hn i c a 1 school),  and  schools  within  each  type  were 
randomly  assigned  to  the  three  treatments.  Thus,  all  the  sample 
members  employed  by  a single  school  received  the  same  treatment. 

The  schools  with  an  indifferent  research  atmosphere  v/ere  also 
organized  by  type  of  school,  however,  in  this  instance,  individuals 
employed  in  each  type  of  school  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  three 
treatments.  Thus,  individuals  employed  in  the  same  school  received 
different  treatments. 

The  three  treatments,  mailed  to  the  sample  in  April  1966,  consisted 
of  (a)  a bibliography  of  occupational  education  studies  being  pro- 
posed, in  progress,  or  completed  since  1963  by  researchers  in 
Minnesota,  (b)  a list  of  occupational  education  problems  and  problerr 
areas  considered  significant  by  a group  of  prominent  educational 
leaders  in  Minnesota,  and  (c)  both  the  bibliography  and  the  problem 
list.  In  each  case,  an  appropriate  cover  letter  and  a printed 
return  postage  guaranteed  post  card  questionnaire  accompanied  the 
bibliography  and/or  problem  list.  These  materials  were  sent  to 
sample  members  at  their  school  addresses.  No  follow-up  was 
attempted . 

Table  1 summarizes  the  distribution  of  the  sample  by  treatment 
and  research  atmosphere. 
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Table  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE  BY  TREATMENT  AND  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERE 


Treatment 

Positive 

Atmosphere 

Indifferent 

Atmosphere 

Total 

Bibliography  (l) 

1131 

418 

1549 

Problem  List  (ll) 

1043 

219 

1262 

Combined  (ill) 

1158 

253 

1411 

TOTALS 

3332 

890 

4222 

Analysis 

Numbers  of  persons  returning  the  post  card  questionnaire  and  per- 
cent of  returns  were  used  to  describe  the  results  of  the  treatments 
The  data  were  examined  for  relationships  among  treatments,  research 
atmospheres,  and  types  of  school  (in  terms  of  frequencies  of 
response)  using  the  chi-square  statistic.  The  .05  lever  of  signifi 
cance  was  used  throughout  for  accepting  the  existence  of  a relation 
ship  greater  than  zero. 


III.  RESULTS 


One  hundred  fifty  six  persons  (3.7^)  completed  and  returned  the 
post  card  questionnaire.  When  it  is  recognized  that  the  original 
(October)  mailing  yielded  only  8.2^  return,  and  that  the  present 
study  dealt  only  with  non-respondents  of  the  original  mailing,  the 
small  return  becomes  understandable. 

Objective  1 

Table  2 presents  the  frequencies  ai.d  percents  of  responses 
and  non-responses  by  treatment  for  individuals  in  schools  with  a 
positive  research  atmosphere. 
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Table  2 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTS  BY  TREATMENT  FOR 
POSITIVE  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERE  SCHOOLS 

(N=3332) 


Bibliography 

Problem  List 

Combined  (ill) 

Response 

(I) 

(II) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Did  Respond 

40 

3.5 

52 

4.8 

33 

2.8 

Did  Not  Respond 

1091 

96.4 

991 

94.9 

1125 

96.8 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  yielded  a value  of  7.13,  which 
wa s significant  at  the  .05  level.  Those  who  received  the  problem 
list  responded  more  frequently  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 

Table  3 gives  the  frequencies  and  percents  of  responses  and  non- 
responses by  treatment  for  individuals  in  schools  with  an  indif- 
ferent research  atmosphere. 


Table  3 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTS  BY  TREATMENT  FOR 
INDIFFERENT  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERE  SCHOOLS 

(N=890) 


Response 

Bibl ioc 

iraphy 

Problem  List 

Combined  (ill) 

(l) 

1 

(II) 

No. 

_ % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Did  Respond 

16 

3.8 

8 

3.6 

17 

6.7 

Did  Not  Respond 

402 

96.1 

211 

96.4 

236 

93. 1 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  yielded  a value  of  3.45, 
which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  (P=.20).  Although  those 
receiving  the  combined  treatment  responded  most  frequently,  this 
relationship  could  well  have  occurred  by  chance. 
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Obiectlve  2 

Table  4 shows  the  numbers  and  percents  of  individual  responses 
and  non-responses  by  positive  and  indifferent  research  atmosphere 
schools. 


Table  4 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTS  BY  SCHOOLS  WITH 
POSITIVE  AND  INDIFFERENT  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERES 

(N=4222) 


Positive  Atmosphere 

Indifferent  Atmosphere 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Did  Respond 

125 

3.7 

41 

4.6 

Did  Not  R spond 

3207 

96.2 

849 

95.4 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  yielded  a value  of  1.40,  which 
was  npt  significant  at  the  .05  level  (P=^.30).  There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  response  rate  that  could  not  readily  be  attributed  to 
chance. 


Since  Tables  2 and  3 indicate  that  the  treatments  may  be  differ- 
entially effective  within  positive  and  indifferent  research 
atmosphere  schools,  Table  5 shows  frequencies  of  responses  between 
schools  with  positive  and  indifferent  research  atmospheres  for  each 
of  the  three  separate  treatments. 

Table  5 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  BY  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERE  WITHIN  SEPARATE 

TREATMENTS 


(N=4222) 


Response 

B ibl iography 

LU 

Problem  ] 
(II 

List 

ICom bination  (ill) 

Positive 

Indiff . 

Positive 

Indiff . 

IPositive 

Indiff. 

Did  Respond 

40 

16 

52 

8 

33 

17 

Did  Not  Respond 

1091 

402 

991 

221  1 

1125 

236 

O 
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The  chi-square  values  found  for  the  bibliography,  problem  list  and 
combination  treatments  were  respectively,  .08  (P=.80),  .70  (P=.50), 
and  9.25  (P=.0l).  Thus,  the  only  significant  difference,  at  the 
.05  level,  between  the  response  rates  of  individuals  employed  at 
schools  with  a positive  research  atmosphere  and  those  employed  at 
schools  with  an  indifferent  atmosphere  was  in  the  combination 
treatment.  Apparently,  the  combination  treatment  was  more  effective 
for  those  in  schools  with  indifferent  research  atmospheres. 

Objective  3 

Because  of  possible  communication  among  individuals  in  those  schools 
whose  personnel  received  different  treatments,  data  on  frequency 
and  percent  of  responses  by  type  of  school  were  obtained  only  for 
schools  with  a positive  research  atmosphere.  Table  6 gives  those 
frequencies  and  percents. 


Table  6 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  FOR 
SCHOOLS  WITH  A POSITIVE  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERE 

(N-3332) 


Response 

Senior 

High 

Junior 

High 

Colleges 

Vocational- 

Technical 

No. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Did  Respond 

101 

4.2 

11 

2.5 

5 

1.9 

8 

3.2 

Did  Not  Respond 

2286 

95.6 

430 

97.5 

248 

97.9 

243 

96.7 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  yielded  a value  of  5.87,  which 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  (P=.20).  There  was  no  rela- 
tionship between  response  rates  and  types  of  schools. 

Objective  4 

Since  the  expected  frequencies  of  responses  from  junior  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  vocational-technical  schools  with  positive  research 
atmospheres  were  too  small  to  permit  treating  those  types  ot  schools 
separately.  Table  7 compares  the  response  frequencies  by  treatments 
from  various  combinations  of  types  of  schools.  Unfortunately, 
these  combinations  are  not  independent  of  each  other;  they  do 
represent  the  only  feasible  groupings  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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Table  7 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  BY  TREATMENTS  FOR  GROUPINGS  OF 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  WITH  A POSITIVE  RESEARCH  ATMOSPHERE 


Response 


Did  Respond 
Did  Not  Respond 


Junior  & High,  Colleges, 

Senior  High  Ivoc.-Tech.  Schools 


38 

945 


II 


46 

823 


III 


301  6 

9461  296 


II 


14 

308 


III 


Sr.  High,  Colleges, 
Voc.-Tech.  Schools 


4 

319 


37 

942 


II 


46 

849 


III 

32 

985 


The  chi-square  values  among  treatments  for  a)  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  b)  the  junior  high,  colleges  and  vocational-technical 
schools,  and  c)  the  senior  high,  colleges,  and  vocational-technical 
schools  were,  respectively,  5.95  (P=.10),  6.80  (P=.05),  and  5.12 
(P=.10).  Thus,  while  only  \.\e  junior  high,  colleges,  and  vocational- 
technical  school  combination  had  a significant  relationship  between 
treatments  and  response  rate,  the  trend  within  every  combination  of 
types  of  schools  consistently  indicates  the  problem  list  as  the  most 
favorable  and  the  combination  as  the  least  favorable  treatment. 

This  is  compatible  with  the  results  reported  in  Table  2. 


IV.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Conclusions 

Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  sample,  the  characteristics 
of  the  particular  treatments,  and  the  methodology  employed,  the 
following  conclusions  to  the  four  objectives  of  the  study  appear 
warranted ; 

Objective  1;  Is  there  a relationship  between 
response  rate  to  the  post  card  questionnaire 
and  the  three  treatments  when  potential  re- 
spondents are  employed  in  schools  with  (a) 
positive,  and  (b)  indifferent  research  atmosphere? 

For  persons  employed  in  positive  research  atmosphere  schools,  there 
is  a relationship  between  response  rate  and  treatments.  The  problem 
list  treatment  yields  the  greatest  rate  of  returns  and  is  therefore 
considered  the  most  effective  of  the  three  mail  techniques  for 
increasing  interest  in  the  conduct  of  occupational  education 
research. 
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On  the  other  hand,  for  persons  employed  in  schools  with  an  indif- 
ferent research  atmosphere,  there  is  no  relationship  between 
response  rate  and  treatment.  There  was,  however,  in  the  sample, 
a tendency  for  the  combination  bibliography-problem  list  treatment 
to  result  in  the  highest  return  rate.  The  lack  of  a significant 
relationship  may  be  partially  attributed  to  communication  among 
teachers  in  the  same  school  who  received  different  treatments;  in 
effect,  this  communication  would  act  to  reduce  the  differences 
among  treatments. 

Objective  2;  Is  there  a relationship  between 
the  research  atmosphere  in  schools  and  (a) 
the  total  response  rate  to  all  three  treat- 
ments, and  (b)  the  response  rate  to  each  of 
the  three  treatments? 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the  research  atmosphere  in 
schools  and  (a)  the  total  response  rate  to  all  three  treatments, 

(b)  the  response  rate  to  the  bibliography  treatment,  or  (c)  the 
response  rate  to  the  problem  list  treatment.  There  is  a significant 
relationship  between  research  atmosphere  and  the  response  rate  to 
the  combination  bibliography-problem  list  treatment.  Persons 
employed  in  schools  with  an  indifferent  research  atmosphere  respond 
at  a higher  rate  to  the  combination  treatment  than  do  persons 
employed  in  schools  with  a positive  research  atmosphere.  The 
conclusions  drawn  for  objectives  one  and  two  are  therefore  compatible. 

Objective  3:  Is  there  a relationship  between 

response  rate  to  the  post  card  questionnaire 
and  types  of  schools  with  a positive  research 
atmosphere? 

There  is  no  relationship  between  response  rate  to  the  post  card 
questionnaire  and  persons  employed  in  positive  research  atmosphere 
junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  colleges,  and  vocational- 
technical  schools.  Approximately  the  same  overall  rate  of  return 
can  be  expected  from  all  types  of  research  supportive  schools. 

Objective  4;  Is  there  a relationship  between 
response  rate  to  the  post  card  questionnaire 
and  the  three  treatments  when  the  potential 
respondents  are  employed  in  each  of  various 
groupings  of  type  of  positive  research 
atmosphere  schools? 

There  is  a consistent  trend  in  response  rates  among  various  com- 
binations of  types  of  positive  research  atmosphere  schools  which 
indicates  the  problem  list  as  the  most  effective  and  the  combina- 
tion as  the  least  effective  treatment.  This  relationship  between 
response  rate  and  treatments  was  significant  for  the  junior  high, 
college  and  vocational-technical  school  grouping,  and  approached 
significance  (P=.10)  for  other  combinations  of  types  of  schools. 
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Discussion 


The  staff  employed  in  schools  with  an  indifferent  research  atmosphere 
tend  to  need  both  social  support  for  playing  the  "research  role", 
and  intellectual  stimulation  to  focus  attention  upon  researchable 
probl ems. 

In  those  schools  with  research  supportive  administrators,  the  staff 
probably  already  has  professional  role  perceptions  which  include 
the  "educator  as  a researcher".  The  most  effective  research 
stimulant  in  their  case,  therefore,  is  focusing  attention  on  r''^'’vant, 
significant  problems  in  order  to  capture  intellectual  attention, 
curiosity,  and  concern,  e.g.  the  list  of  problems.  Moreover,  these 
individuals  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the  bibliography,  when  sent 
with  the  problem  list,  as  role  supportive.  Rather,  since  they 
already  assume  the  support  of  significant  others,  the  bibliography 
represents  a report  of  the  research  already  conducted  in  relation 
to  the  problems  to  be  solved.  Many  might  therefore  tend  to  be 
discouraged  from  ready  identification  of  a "new  and  significant" 
problem.  Thus,  the  bibliography  could  interfere  with  or  act  as  a 
dampener  for  the  stimulation  of  the  problem  list. 
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Appendix  A 

POST  CARD  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name Institution 

Address Field  of  Specialization 

Check  the  appropriate  boxes;  

I.  Interested  in: 

□ Conducting  research  □ Acquiring  research  training  □ Both 

II.,  Preparation:'  Check  all  your  formal  educational  experiences  and  attainments.' 

□ Descripthc  Statistics  □ Inferential  Statistics 

Q Research  Assistant  []  Research  Methods  Course 

□ No  Degree  □ Bachelors  Degree  Q Bachelor  Plus 

□ Masters  □ Musters  Plus  □ Doctorate 

Institution  providing  m.ijority  of  rcsetireh  rc!»ited  experience 


Recency  of  preparation:, 

□ Before  1955  □ 1950-60  □ I961-&5 

III.,  Experience:  Total  nunilxT  fd  research  studies  completed  or  in  progress  requiring 
tlic  collection  of  original  dat.i  (including  degree  fulfilling  studies) 

□ None  □ One  □ 2 4 □ 5 or  more 

Hcc^‘ncy  List  stud\": 

□ Before  1955  []  l956-6il  □ 1961-6.5 
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U.s.  OEPARIMEHI  OF  HEAIIH,  EDUCAIlOH  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCAIlOH 


A 

PROGRAMMED  COURSE 
IN 

GENERAL  ELECTRONICS 

A report  of  the  ...  . 

^design  and  development  of  a completely 
programmed  approach  for  teaching  basic 
electronics  skills,  both  verbal  and  perform 
mance,  to  the  communications  craftsman; 

p^the  development,  analysis,  and  validation 
of  the  performance  tests  used  in  the  program 
to  determine  the  trainee's  progress  and  his 
grade  upon  completion  of  the  training. 


C.  Glenn  Valentine 
General  Staff  Assistant-Training 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
General  Plant  Personnel 
May  5,  1965 


PREFACE 


During  the  period  1956  through  1958,  Mr.  Glenn  Valentine  developed  for-the  Michigan  Company, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  DeHaan,  a very  excellent  instructor's  outline  for  General 
Electronics  training.  This  included  the  development  of  a complete  set  of  overhead  projector  end 
work  panel  demons/ration  aids.  With  this  background  of  achievement,  Glenn  was  selected  and 
loaned  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  as  the  resource  talent  for  an  exploratory  study  on  the 
use  of  programmed  learning  for  a training  project  in  Basic  Electricity.  This  has  subsequently, 
been  published  and  stocked  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  for  Bell  System  use  as  A Programmed  O 

Learning  Course  in  Basic  Electricity. 


Glenn  worked  with  Dr.  Myron  Woolman  who  was  the  training  psychologist  engaged  for  this  project, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  0.  Holt,  then  Director  of  Communications  Social  Science  Research 
at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  The  2H-year  project  revealed  very  strong  evidence  as  to 
possible  training  accomplishments  that  could  be  done  with  a learner-centered  approach. 

Upon  Glenn's  return  to  the  Michigan  Company  in  the  fall  of  1961,  he  applied  these  techniques  to 
the  General  Electronics  course.  He  was  assisted  by  a number  of  instructors  and  staff  assistants 
in  the  impi  ementotion  of  the  program.  In  addition,  counsel  was  sought  and  contributed  by: 

Dr.  Joseph  Hammock,  formerly  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  currently  of  the  University 
of  Georgia;  Dr.  H.  0.  Holt,  A.T.  & T.  Company;  Dr.  Paul  Dresse!,  Michigan  State  University;  and 
Dr.  Ira  Cisin  of  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C.  Since  February  of  1963,  we 
have  processed  several  hundred  employees  through  this  learner-centered  program  that  contains 
many  unique  and  creative  applications  of  the  learning  process.  National  recognition  was  given  to 
the  quality  of  this  program  when  Glenn  was  selected  to  make  a presentation  of  it  at  the  1965 
Philadelphia  convention  of  the  National  Society  for  Programmed  Instruction  (NSPI). 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  course  is  the  ten  performance  tests  spaced  through  the 
program.  Glenn  designed  these  to  permit  the  trainee  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  apply  his 
learned  skills  and  concepts  to  a situation  representative  of  some  of  the  requirements  of  a knowl- 
edgeable electronics  employee  in  the  telephone  business.  These  tests  have  proved  effective  in  ^ 
the  measurement  of  an  employee's  electronic  knowledge  and  they  have  been  used  independently 
as  a 3)4-hour  test  to  measure  this  ability  in  employees  identified  by  work  interest  surveys  and  in 
new  hires.  They  have  also  become  the  model  for  similar  performance  tests  in  other  training  and 
evaluation  programs.  Dr.  Cisin  directed  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  tests  and  the  ensuing 
validation.  The  report  of  that  study  Is  an  appendix  to  this  report. 


F.  j.  Howell 

General  Staff  Supervisor-Training 


Project  Approved  for 
(August,  1966) 


Publishing; 


R.  C.  Barron 

General  Plant  Personnel  Supervisor 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
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DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A PROGRAMMED 
GENERAL  ELECTRONICS  COURSE 


In  early  1959,  an  exploratory  study  on  programmed  instruction  began  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Inc.  in  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey.  The  results  of  that  study  have  caused  considerable  discussion  and  in 
some  cases  changes  in  Bell  System  training  methods.  At  the  Michigan  Bel!  Plant  School  for  instance,  a 
unique  classroom  was  developed  for  training  telephone  technicians  in  the  fundamentals  of  electronics. 

The  report  on  the  Bell  Laboratories  study  on  programmed  instruction^  presented  results  showing  the 
feasibility  of  using  programmed  materials  for  teaching  conceptual  areas  such  as  electricity  and  elec- 
tronics. Although  the  results  of  the  study  showed  that  the  program  on  Basic  Electricity  was  effective, 
there  were  some  problems  in  using  the  program  for  Bell  System  training.  In  particular,  the  findings  on 
fatigue  indicated  that  learners  could  not  work  on  this  program  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  one  time 
without  seriously  decreasing  their  learning  effectiveness.  In  Bell  System  training,  most  learners  are  in 
class  for  eight  hours  per  day  and  five  days  per  week.  Thus,  use  of  the  program  which  had  been  produced 
for  the  study2  was  limited  to  sessions  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  hours  per  day  without  losing  much  of 
the  program's  effectiveness.  When  the  programmed  instruction  described  herein  was  developed,  consider- 
able effort  was  made  to  offset  this  disadvantage  of  a long  verbal  program. 

Another  serious  problem  with  the  use  of  this  Basic  Electricity  Program  existed  in  the  objectives  of  most 
of  our  electricity  and  electronics  training  classes.  The  Bell  Labs  program  was  all  verbal  with  constructed 
written  response  requirements.  The  objectives  of  most  electronics  courses  in  the  Bell  System  included  a 
considerable  amount  of  skill  in  manipulating  test  equipment  and  actual  electrical  components.  Thus,  in 
order  to  use  this  program  to  meet  these  objectives,  some  modifications  were  needed  to  change  the  Basic 
Electricity  program  so  that  skills  would  be  learned  in  the  training.  The  program  developed  for  the  Michigan 
Bell  Plant  School  utilized  new  techniques  for  teaching  skills  with  programming  methods.  The  change  of 
pace  and  physical  activity  created  by  the  interlacing  of  the  laboratory  or  skill  units  of  learning  With  the 
verbal  units  has  also  overcome  the  fatigue  situation  to  the  point  that  the  trainees  see  it  as  no  problem. 

The  electronics  training  program  described  here  incorporates  the  features  described  before-both  verbal 
and  skill  programs  ore  used.  The  course  objectives  were  based  on  the  conventional  lecture  course  on 
General  Electronics  that  had  been  in  use  for  some  five  years  at  the  Detroit  Plant  School.  Many  of  the 
techniques  and  training  devices  utilized  in  these  programs  were  used  by  instructors  on  a group  basis  In 
the  conventional  classes.  We  were  pleased  with  our  training  in  electronics  at  the  time  we  began  this 
program.  In  fact,  we  felt  that  our  training  in  this  area  was  as  good  as  any  available.  However,  the  extra 
volues  to  be  gained  in  a training  program  that  was  individually  paced,  incorporating  skill  training,  and 
with  good  performance  evaluation,  promised  such  rewards  that  we  moved  ahead  with  the  project. 


1 

Holt,  H.,  0,  and  Valentine,  C.  G.,  An  Exploratory  Study  of  the  Use  of  A Self-Instruction  Program  in  Basic  Elec- 
tricity Instruction,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey,  1961. 
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Woolmon,  Myron,  Prog.amming  for  Conceptuol  Understanding,  Report  to  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill, 
New  Jersey,  1961. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRONICS  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION  COURSE 


FIGURE  I - Description  of  contents  and  features  of  the  General  Electronics  Programmed  Course  at 
Michigan  Bell  Plant  School. 


Figure  1 shows  the  content  of  the  Michigan  Bell  General  Electronics  Course,  ^s  you  can  see,  the  material 
begins  with  elementary  static  electricity  in  Program  Unit  ] and  moves  through  DC  and  AC  theory,  relays, 
transformers,  electron  tube  circuits,  semi-conductor  and  transistor  circuits  and  finally  transmission  funda- 
mentals. The  average  time  to  complete  this  training  was  144  hours  with  a range  of  72  to  240  hours.  The 
technicians  who  take  this  course  are  usually  high  school  graduates  with  an  IQ  range  of  90  to  130  with 
most  trainees  having  an  IQ  well  above  100.  The  ages  of  the  trainees  range  from  the  early  twenties  to 
those  in  their  fifties.  Men  are  selected  for  this  training  by  their  field  supervisors.  For  most  of  these  men, 
this  training  provides  increased  knowledge  and  skill  to  meet  the  growing  romplexity  of  modern  equipment. 
Normally,  no  upgrading  occurs  as  a result  of  this  training.  Men  are  not  scheduled  for  this  training  in  terms 
of  classes.  Each  week  there  are  from  four  to  six  new  trainees  scheduled  to  begin  the  training.  The 
starting  tfmes  of  these  men  are  staggered,  with  one  or  two  starting  Monday,  then  another  one  or  two 
starting  Tuesday  and  finally,  one  or  two  starting  Wednesday.  On  some  occasions,  other  trainees  may  enter 
the  program  on  any  day  of  the  week  and  any  hour  of  the  day  between  8 A.M.  and  5 P.M.  Thus,  the  trainees 
are  spaced  throughout  the  program. 


Notice  in  Figure  1 that  certain  program  units  have  an  L at  the  left  of  the  unit  number.  This  indicates  a 
laboratory  session.  As  shown  In  one  of  the  smal  I rectangles  of  Figure  1,  there  are  thirteen  of  these  lab  ses- 
sions. Each  laboratory  exercise  is  completely  programmed.  That  is,  the  learner  works  at  his  own  pace  on 
pre-prepared  materials.  The  labexercise consists  of  frames  requiring  responses  with  or  on  real  objects  and 
confirmation  is  given  either  verbally  or  with  visuals.  These  lab  exercises  are  spaced  between  the  other 
programs  in  order  to  change  the  learner’s  environment  after  no  more  than  a few  hours  on  an  all  verbal 
program. 


Check-out  quizzes  are  given  after  each  program  unit.  These  quizzes  are  not  used  in  the  final  rating,  but 
a learner  must  meet  a minimum  score  on  each  of  these  quizzes  in  order  to  progress  through  the  course. 
The  final  criterion  scores  consist  of  time  to  complete,  score  on  a written  lest,  and  score  on  a IC'part 
performance  test.  The  written  test  and  the  performance  test  will  be  described  later.- 
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FIGURE  2 

Figure  2 shows  the  training  center's  programmed  classroom  layout,  shaded  central  area  contains  the 
program  booths  where  the  trainees  use  the  verbal  sections  of  the  program.  Trainees  work  in  this  area  on 
linear  programs  with  written  responses  that  are  mostly  completion  type.  The  booths  along  the  right  wall 
are  used  for  testing.;  One  instructor  (two  instructors  are  used  in  this  training  area)  is  located  at  the  desk 
in  the  lower  right  corner  of  Figure  2.  He  is  able  to  monitor  the  testing  booths.  This  instructor  has  the 
main  control  over  student  ac*ivities.  He  keeps  all  records  which  includes  continuous  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  each  trainee.  A magnet  boord  is  used  to  keep  track  of  each  trainee  location  in  the  classroom. 

The  second  instructor  controls  activities  m the  lab  area  which  cons>sts  of  the  10  lab  booths  end  the  two 
lab  testing  booths  at  the  lower  left  qf  Figure  2.  This  instructor  is  free  of  most  record  keeping  and  is 
therefore  able  to  move  omong  the  lab  booths  to  assist  the  trainees  during  their  lob  exercises. 


Th  ese  facilities  are  capable  of  handling  up  to  22  trainees  at  one  time  provided  the  trainees’  entrances  are 
spaced  throughout  the  program.  Some  delays  will  occur  if  as  many  as  22  trainees  are  in  the  classroom  for 
any  length  of  time.  We  try  to  average  about  18  trainees  with  peak  loads  of  22  and  a minimum  of  about  15. 

Let  us  follow  a trainee  through  some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  this  programmed  course.  When  a 
trainee  enters  the  classroom  on  his  first  day,  he  is  given  a set  of  four  pre-tests  in  arithmetic.  If  these 
pre-tests  are  passed,  then  the  trainee  begins  the  program  with  Program  Unit  1.  If  a trainee  fails  any  of  the 
four  arithmetic  pre-tests,  he  is  given  refresher  programs  covering  the  areas  of  his  weakness.  On  com- 
pletion of  these  refresher  programs,  the  trainee  again  takes  arithmetic  tests  in  those  areas  hv?  previously 
failed.  If  a trainee  cannot  meet  the  minimum  scores  on  the  arithmetic  tests  even  after  taking  the  refresher 
arithmetic  programs,  then  he  would  probably  return  to  his  work  location  without  attempting  to  take  the 
program.  As  of  this  writing,  no  trainee  has  been  returned  to  work  because  of  failing  the  arithmetic  tests. 

The  trainee  works  through  Program  Unit  1 in  a booth  such  as  the  one  pictured  in  Figure  3.  These  booths 
are  designed  to  permit  maximum  work  space  in  a relatively  open  area  with  a minimum  of  distractions.  The 
walls  open  outward  behind  the  trainee  to  give  the  feeling  of  being  in  an  open  room  yet  movement  outside 
the  booth  is  normally  out  of  vision  to  the  trainee.  The  booths  are  acoustically  treated  to  minimize  sound 
reflection.  In  addition,  background  music  is  fed  to  each  booth  through  a 760A  loud  speaker  unit  to  raise 
the  ambient  sound  level.  The  speaker  unit  is  modified  with  a volume  control  to  permit  the  trainee  to  turn 
off  or  adjust  to  a level  suitable  to  him.  The  music  also  minimizes  distractions  caused  by  other  sounds  in 
the  room. 

The  programs  are  linear  and  are  printed  th.ee  frames  to  the  page.  The  frames  are  vertical  down  the  page. 
A special  notebook  which  has  a sliding  mask  is  used  to  cover  the  answers  while  a response  is  being 
made.  Many  learners  use  a piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  and  simply  slide  this  cover  down  the  page  rather 
than  use  the  sliding  mask.  The  trainee  refers  to  a panel  book  which  consists  of  drawings,  charts,  and 
photographs.  Acetate  overlays  in  color  are  used  to  build  from  simple  ideas  toward  the  more  complex 
presentations.  The  program  directs  the  trainee  to  the  visuals.  Sometimes  a visual  is  used  to  confirm  a 
response,  especially  when  sfmple  drawings  are  asked  for  by  the  program. 


If  a trainee  needs  help  during  this  portion  of  the  course,  he  may  signal  the  instructor  by  depressing  the 
‘*on**  button  of  the  666A  transmitter  unit  shown  at  the  left  rear  corner  of  his  desk  (see  Figure  3).  This 
turns  on  a numbered  lamp  over  the  trainee's  booth.  It  also  operates  a buzzer  and  a flashing  light  on  a 
Call  Director  at  the  instructor's  desk  (see  Figure  4).  If  the  instructor  is  at  the  desk  he  will  depress  the 
associated  key  and  talk  to  the  trainee  over  the  hand  telephone  set.  The  trainee  hears  the  instructor  over 
the  same  speaker  from  which  the  background  music  was  fed.  The  background  music  is  off  during  the 
instructor-trainee  conversation.  The  speakerphone  system  was  used  to  permit  a trainee  to  have  contact 
with  his  instructor  “hands  free“  while  manipulating  his  work  books. 

Figure  4 shows  the  instructor's  desk  with  the  Call  Director  intercom.  Notice  that  above  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Call  Director  a magnet  board  displays  the  room  layout  with  trainees'  names  on  small  magnets  indi- 
cating the  booth  which  they  are  using.  Thus,  with  a glance,  the  instructor  knows  the  name  of  the  trainee 
requesting  help.  Just  out  of  view  in  Figure  4 and  to  the  left  of  the  Call  Director,  there  is  a complete  set 
of  all  the  program  units  and  the  panel  books  (visuals  used  with  each  program  unit).  Th's  allows  the 
instructor  to  have  access  to  the  exact  page  of  the  program  and  panel  book  to  which  the  trainee  is  refer- 
ring. 

Should  the  instructor  be  in  the  booth  area  when  the  buzzer  sounds  indicating  a call  for  help,  he  simply 
notes  which  booth  lamp  is  lit  and  proceeds  directly  to  the  trainee's  booth  to  give  assistance.  The  call  for 
assistance  may  be  cancelled  at  the  booth  by  simply  pressing  an  “off"  button  on  the  transmitter  unit. 


This  intercom  system  allows  each  train  to  obtain  assistance  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  thr 
confusion  and  distraction  that  would  occur  if  trainees  had  to  go  to  the  instructor's  desk  with  their  ques- 
tions. Trainees  waiting  for  new  assignments  and  lhose  waiting  for  tests  or  test  results  may  wait  in  the 
area  in  front  of  the  instructor's  desk.  Storage  facilities  near  both  ‘nstructors’  desks  allow  for  quick  access 
to  all  materials  used  in  the  course.  In  the  lab  area,  the  trainees  select  and  return  inost  of  the  lab  com- 
ponents and  test  equipment  which  they  use. 


Classes  begin  at  8 A.M  and  stop  at  5 P.M.  A trainee  will  work  continuously  on  the  course  fci  about 
T'}  hours  with  lunch  and  a few  short  breaks  the  only  time  oway  from  the  program.  This  long  period  is 
broken  up  by  changing  the  trainee's  environment  at  spr  cific  points  in  trie  program.  This  is  *ie  by  keeping 
each  learning  sequence  to  □ relat-vely  smell  number  of  frames  between  200  and  300.  / .’f  working  <n  a 
verbal  section  of  the  course  for  severol  hours,  the  trainee  is  sent  to  the  lab  section  o^  the  c !o ssroom 
ishown  in  the  lower,  left  area  of  Figure  ?).  in  the  loh  area  the  trainee  aqam  uses  a program,,  but  this 
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FIGURE  3 - A trainee  at  work  on  a verbal  program  unit  in  the  General  Electronics  Course 


FIGURE  4 - Instructor's  control  desk  showing  intercom  and  magnet  board. 
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program  will  be  quite  different  from  the  previous  verbal  program.  About  half  of  the  lab  programs  are  typed 
materials  similar  to  the  programs  used  in  the  all  verbal  booth.  The  remaining  lab  programs  are  on  audio 
tape  so  that  the  trainee  will  hear  the  instruction  and  questions.  Thus,  trainees  wi  II  respond  to  spoken  and 
written  questions.  The  lab  programs  are  designed  to  present  information  in  the  form  of  actual  components, 
visuals,  and  typed  materials.  The  response  requirements  are  given  either  by  printed  programs  or  from 
audio  on  magnetic  tape.  The  visuals  are  usually  actual  photographs,  either  black  and  white  prints  or 
35mm  color  slides. 


FIGURE  5 - Lab  booth  with  trainee  taking  a progrommecf  lab  exercise  on  Magnetism, 


Figure  5 shows  a lab  booth  with  a trainee  working  in  the  program  unit  on  magnetism.  The  response  require- 
ments are  presented  in  a linear  program.  The  program  is  a book  with  three  frames  per  page.  The  sequence 
of  frames  Is  vertical  down  the  page.  The  response  confirmation  is  presented  both  by  answers  just  below 
each  frame  and  by  photographs  in  the  panel  book  at  the  left  of  the  trainee.  Photographs  are  also  used  as 
prompts  to  the  trainee  to  assist  the  trainee’s  performance  on  some  of  the  tricky  component  manipulctions. 

In  this  lab  booth  the  trainee  manipulates  real  objects  under  the  direction  of  printed  instructions.  This  lab 
exercise  follows  an  all  verbal  program  in  which  all  the  responses  were  written.  This  booth  provides  a 
completely  different  environment  from  the  preceeding  program  booth.  The  lab  booths  are  larger  (six  feet 
wide)  with  bench-high  working  surface  and  a stool  instead  of  a chair.  The  learner  usually  stands  a portion 
of  the  time  he  is  in  the  lab  booth.  The  lab  exercises  are  not  verifications  of  or  supplements  to  the  all 
verbal  programs.  Each  lab  session  presents  all  the  relevant  theory  for  the  area  covered.  For  exam|>le,  this 
lab  session  on  magnetism  teaches  the  basic  theory  of  magnetism  while  the  learner  checks  and  discovers 
many  of  these  theories  by  manipulating  real  objects. 

These  lab  sessions  are  sequenced  into  the  total  program  in  order  to  break  up  the  long  sessions  on  the 
all  verbal  programs.  This  minimizes  the  loss  of  effectiveness  of  the  program  which  occurs  when  trainees 
work  for  long  periods  on  one  type  of  program. 

Another  problem  with  programmed  training  in  this  area  is  the  lack  of  audio  input  to  the  trainee.  If  the 
trainee  reads  the  entire  program,  then  he  has  serious  problems  in  listening  and  speaking  about  the  ma- 
terial. Therefore,  it  is  important  that  a large  portion  of  the  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  trainee 
to  hear  the  terms,  phrases,  and  devices  p*'onouficed. 
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FIGURE  6 - Lab  booth  with  program  on  audio-visual  “teaching 


machine/* 


Figure  6 shows  a trainee  in  a lab  section  where  the  program  is  recorded  on  tape.  The  response  confirma- 
tion is  given  by  audio  from  the  tape  and  by  ?Smm  slides  which  are  synchronized  to  the  tape.  Slides  are 
also  used  to  provide  cues  and  to  assist  trainees  in  the  manipulation  of  the  actual  equipment.  The  tape 
has  special  signals  on  a separate  channel  so  tha+  slides  can  be  changed  at  any  point  in  the  program. 
Also,  signals  are  used  to  stop  the  tape  automatically  at  any  point.  The  tape  is  then  restarted  by  the 
trainee.  The  trainee  is  allowed  to  move  at  his  own  pace  by  stopping  the  tape  for  each  response  require- 
ment.. 

This  lab  program,  then,  provides  the  audio  needed  to  aid  the  trainee  in  listening  and  speaking  about  the 
materials  taught.  One  other  advantage  is  realized  from  the  audio-visual  programs.  Since  the  technician 
must  respond  to  both  written  and  spoken  instructions  on  the  job,  it  is  expected  that  the  use  of  audio 
programs  will  aid  in  the  transfer  of  the  learning  to  performance  on  the  job. 
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FIGURE  7 - Trainee  learnfng  the  use  of  a multimeter. 


A few  scenes  of  one  of  the  lab  programs  will  help  to  show  how  the  audio'-visual  machine  can  teach.-  In 
Figure  7,  the  trainee  is  learning  how  to  use  a multimeter.  This  piece  of  test  equipment  is  a multipurpose 
meter  which  can  be  used  to  measure  four  different  types  of  electrical  quantities  (DC  volts,  AC  amps, 
AC  volts,  and  ohms).  At  this  point  in  the  program,  the  trainee  is  adjusting  the  meter  in  preparation  to 
taking  a DC  voltage  measurement.  The  response  requirement  is  being  given  by  voice  instructions  from  the 
tape.  The  slide  portion  of  the  machine  is  providing  a “visual  prompt"  to  assist  the  trainee  in  making  the 
response. 


FIGURE  8 * Trainee  connecting  a meter  to  a live  circuit  while  taking  a lab  program. 


In  Figure  8 the  trainee  is  being  asked  to  connect  the  meter  to  a ‘ live  ' circuit  in  order  to  take  a measure' 
ment.  Again  the  ?5mm  slide  is  used  to  assist  or  "prompt  the  trainee.  Using  this  technique  minimizes 
the  possibility  of  the  trainee  making  a mistake  These  trainees  do  not  “leain  from  mistokes  Rather, 
they  proceed  through  the  program  with  relatively  few  errors.  A welcome  but  unexpected  advantage  of 
these  lab  “programs'*  is  the  low  number  of  damaged  meters  Due  to  the  controlled  manner  in  which 
trainees  are  taught  to  use  the  meters  and  the  fact  that  they  seldom  make  mistakes,  the  meters  are  rarely 
damaged  even  though  the  trainees  work  with  no  direct  supervision. 


FIGURE  9 - A scene  from  lab  program  showing  visual  confirmation  of  correct  measurement.  (Meter  tipped 
up  for  photograph.  Normally  used  lying  flat.] 


Figure  9 presents  another  use  of  the  slides  in  the  audio  visual  machine  In  this  picture  the  slide  is  used 
to  “confirm  ' a response  The  trainee  has  connected  the  meter  in  the  circuit  and  recorded  the  measure- 
ment on  a worksheet.-  After  making  the  response,  the  trainee  restarts  the  tape  and  the  slide  shown  is 
automatically  presented  while  the  voice  on  the  tape  gives  the  correct  measurement.  Thus,  the  trainee 
hears  the  correct  response  and  also  is  able  to  compare  <he  face  of  this  meter  with  the  one  on  the  screen. 
The  feedback  allows  the  trainee  to  correct  his  meter  settings  if  he  erred  in  taking  the  measurement. 
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FIGURE  10  ■ Trafnee  taking  one  part  of  the  Electronics  Performance  Examination. 


A special  performance  test  was  developed  to  test  for  ability  to  perform  on  live  equipment  with  actual  test 
equipment.  Figure  10  shows  a trainee  taking  one  part  of  this  10-part  E/ectron/cs  Performance  Test  (See 
appendix  for  description  and  validation  data  on  this  test.).  The  10  parts  of  this  test  are  given  in  pairs  at 
five  points  m the  program.  In  order  to  proceed  to  the  succeeding  units  of  the  program,  a minimum  score 
must  be  achieved  on  each  of  these  10  parts.  Even  though  the  test  parts  are  given  in  pairs,  the  minimum 
score  must  be  attained  on  each  test.  If  a trainee  fails  to  meet  the  minimum  criteria  on  one  of  these  test 
parts,  he  will  repeat  the  appropriate  unit  or  units  and  then  take  an  alternate  form  of  the  test.  After  several 
failures  on  a given  test,  the  trainee  is  counseled  and  usually  returns  to  his  work  location.  These  “incom- 
pletes*'  represent  the  only  failing  trainees  since  no  trainee  has  failed  to  meet  final  passing  score  after 
completing  all  of  the  units  and  after  passing  the  check-out  quizzes  and  performance  tests. 

If  we  compare  scores  on  the  programmed  electronics  trainees  with  scores  on  former  "conventionaT* 
trainees  as  well  as  scores  for  persons  holding  commercial  radio  operator  licenses,  we  can  get  some 
measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  bars  at  the  left  in  Figure  11  show  the  distribution  of 
written  exam  scores  for  36  trainees  who  took  the  last  four  classes  of  conventional  electronics  training  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  These  trainees  were  sent  in  for  training  by  field  supervisors.  The  field  supervisors 
were  filling  their  normal  training  requirements  and  knew  nothing  about  our  study.  The  bars  to  the  right  in 
Figure  11  give  the  distribution  of  scores  on  the  same  exam  for  the  59  trainees  who  "completed'*  the 
programmed  course  from  January,  1964,  through  November,  1964.  We  consider  60%  a passing  score.  This 
passing  score  was  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily  and  was  based  on  the  expected  score  of  a trainee  who  is 
just  able  to  pass  all  the  check-out  quizzes. 

Using  this  60^  mark  cs  a passing  score,  47%  of  the  "conventional  * trainees  "failed"  to  meet  this  score. 
In  the  programmed  course,  30^  of  the  trainees  "failed"  to  complete  the  course, 

Ffgure  12  compares  the  time  of  the  conventional  c'  'sses  with  the  time  to  complete  the  programmed  course. 
The  conventional  course  took  120  hours  while  the  mean  time  of  the  trainees  who  completed  the  programmed 
course  was  140  hours.  Most  of  the  incompletes  in  the  programmed  course  spent  less  than  80  hours  before 
returning  to  their  work  location.  Those  trainees  who  took  more  than  2(j0  hours  in  the  programmed  course 
were  allowed  to  complete  because  they  were  passing  the  check-out  quizzes  and  their  supervisor  felt 
that  they  critically  needed  this  electronic  knowledge  end  skill  in  order  to  perform  their  particular  job. 
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FIGURE  II  - Comparison  of  written  test  scores  for  trainees  from  lecture*discussion  classes  and  students 
taking  the  programmed  course  in  General  Electronics 
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FIGURE  12  - Chart  showing  distribution  of  times  to  complete  for  trainee  taking  the  programmed  course 
in  General  Electronics.  Conventional  classes  used  a fixed  time  of  ]20  hours  or  15  days  to 
complete. 
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The  wide  lange  in  time  to  complete  provided  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  greatest  disadvan- 
tage was  the  slower  trainees  who  were  unable  to  return  to  their  |ob  location  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
(160  hours  or  mare).  The  field  supervisor  was  forced  to  schedule  other  men  into  the  job  which  these 
trainees  should  have  filled.  Although  this  caused  the  field  supervisor  some  problems,  he  was  usually 
pleased  to  know  that  his  man  was  progressing  and  would  be  qualified  in  electronics  after  completing  the 
course. 

Those  trainees  who  finished  early  or  took  less  than  120  hours,  were  usually  the  high  scorers  and  showed 
greatest  amount  of  skill  on  performance  tests.  The  shorter  time  to  complete  for  these  men  meant  they 
were  back  on  production  jobs  sooner  than  if  they  had  taken  the  conventional  I5*day  course.  This  shorter 
time  to  complete  by  the  more  capable  men  provided  a real  incentive  to  send  these  better  men  in  for  train  ing. 

In  general,  the  wide  range  of  times  to  complete  caused  some  initial  problems  in  scheduling  work  loads 
for  the  field  supervisors.  However,  the  advantages  of  their  best  men  returning  sooner  and  their  slower 
men  learning  additional  skills  seemed  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  scheduling  difficulties. 
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FIGURE  13  - Distributions  of  scores  on  the  Electronics  Performance  Test  for  trainees  completing  the 
programmed  course  and  technicians  now  holding  FCC  Radio  Operators  Licenses. 


The  appendix  to  this  report  provides  a validation  study  on  the  performance  examination.  As  a preliminary 
check  on  the  test  validity,  we  asked  a number  of  technicians  now  holding  second  class  FCC  Radio 
Licenses  to  take  this  test.  Figure  13  presents  the  distribution  and  mean  score  of  these  tests.  The  bars 
to  the  left  show  that  these  technicians,  who  have  had  some  experience  plus  their  FCC  license,  had  a 
mean  score  of  66%  and  a range  of  26%  to  100%.  The  bars  to  the  right  show  that  the  trainees  completing 
the  programmed  course  had  a mean  score  of  75%  with  a range  of  56%  to  95%.  This  comparison  indicates 
that  trainees  completing  this  course  on  the  average  have  superior  skills  on  this  test  than  do  experienced 
men  who  hold  FCC  radio  licenses.  A very  interesting  result  is  that  no  low  scores  occur  In  the  programmed 
group.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  of  these  10  tests  must  be  passed  with  a score  of  five  or  better  In 
order  to  continue  through  the  course.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  about  30%  of  those  who  began  this 
training  failed  to  finish.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  those  who  completed  the  programmed  training 
were  near  or  above  the  average  score  of  the  group  of  71  holders  of  FCC  licenses. 

This  course  represents  an  attempt  to  use  programmed  Instruction  techniques  to  teach  a wide  range  of 
objectives.  The  objectives  used  were  somewhat  arbitrary  and  based  on  the  experience  of  instructors  and 
field  supervisors.  This  report  does  not  describe  a research  study  on  programming  nor  does  it  present  an 
optimal  or  recommended  set  of  techniques  and  devices.  Rathe-,  this  repo-t  describes  some  possible 
methods  and  the  type  of  results  that  can  be  achieved  when  some  ingenuity  is  applied  to  known  methods 
and  theories.  Not  all  of  the  methods  used  In  developing  this  course  have  been  studied.  Many  ideas  were 
used  simply  because  our  staff  felt  them  to  be  proper,  based  on  intuition  and  many  years  of  training  experi* 
ence.  It  is  hoped  that  the  experience  and  associated  study  provided  in  the  application  of  this  program 
will  provide  the  incentive  and  threshold  for  the  development  of  other  training  programs  and  continued 
research  in  the  use  of  programmed  instruction. 
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APPENDIX 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  TESTS 
USED  IN  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRONICS  COURSE 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Generol  Electronics  Course  of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  a basic  course  designed  to 
tre.n  existing  management  and  craft  employees  in  the  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  take 
advanced  electronics  training.  The  course  is  completely  self-paced.  The  average  time  to  complete  the 
course  is  18  days,  with  some  trainees  spe^iding  as  little  as  eight  days,  while  the  slower  tramees  take  up 
to  25  days  to  complete.  About  one-half  of  the  course  consists  of  programmed  lab  exercises  in  which  the 
trainee  uses  job  related  test  equipment  t©  take  measurements  and  make  tests  on  live  circuits.  Thus,  the 
course  teaches  a considerable  number  of  skills  as  well  as  the  usual  amount  of  knowledge  about  elec- 
tronics These  skills  and  this  knowledge  will  be  needed  by  these  craftsmen  when  they  attend  advanced 
courses  on  many  types  of  specific  electronic  equipment.  Prior  to  1962,  this  course  was  a lecture-dis- 
cussion-demonstration course  utilizing  overhead  projector  transparencies  and  a large  number  of 
demonstrations  by  the  instructor.  Since  there  was  little  trainee  participation'in  these  demonstrations,  it 
was  presumed  that  very  few  skills  were  learned  by  the  trainees.  The  final  tests  were  usually  written  tests 
which  were  constructed  by  the  instructor.  With  the  completion  of  the  programmed  course  >n  1962,  the  use 
of  written  tests  did  not  cover  the  full  range  of  objectives  although  the  course  was  intended  for  skill 
training.  The  test  described  in  this  report  was  developed  to  supplement  or  possibly  replace  the  use  of  a 
written  find  test. 

The  general  electronics  test  described  here  was  essentiall  designed  to  grade  those  trainees  who  com- 
pleted the  General  Electronics  Course.  Other  and  perhaps  more  important  uses  of  this  test  became 
apparent  as  the  test  was  being  constructed.  Since  the  test  would  measure  the  ability  of  employees  to  use 
the  pieces  of  actual  test  equipment  on  live  circuits,  then  those  who  could  demonstrate  these  skills 
without  training  could  be  exempted  from  the  basic  training  course.  This  made  considerable  savings  in 
training  costs  possible  and  allowed  these  men  to  go  directly  into  advanced  training  courses.  In  addition, 
the  test  would  identify  those  employees  who  were  unable  to  master  these  basic  skills,  insuring  that  only 
qualified  employees  were  sent  to  advanced  courses.  These  two  additional  but  very  important  uses  of  the 
test  meant  that  the  test  could  be  used  to  do  much  more  than  just  determine  whether  or  not  those  that  had 
completed  the  training  had  met  the  course  objectives.  The  grades  on  the  test  must  be  meaningful  in  terms 
job  related  tasks  and  preparation  for  advanced  courses.  The  report  tells  how  the  test  was  developed  and 
analyzed  to  insure  that  it  would  grade  the  graduates  of  the  course,  exempt  capable  men  from  training,  and 
reject  unsuitable  candidates  from  advanced  training. 

IL  INITIAL  TEST  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Analysis  of  Objectives  ....  The  objectives  for  this  test  were  taken  completely  from  those  developed 
for  the  programmed  General  Electronics  Course.  These  objectives  were  developed  over  a period  of  several 
years  using  primarily  the  consensus  of  experts  as  a source.  In  1956,  a group  of  eight  Michigan  Bell  super- 
visors drafted  the  first  set  of  objectives  for  this  course.  These  were  not  stated  in  behavioral  terms,  but 
rather  were  written  in  outline  form  as  titles  which  appeared  in  an  instructor's  outline.  These  objectives 
were  revised  in  1961  based  on  a field  survey  of  tasks  performed  by  some  of  the  craftsmen  using  this 
training.  In  addition,  other  experts  such  as  electronics  instructors  and  field  supervisors  were  interviewed 
and  their  views  were  used  to  further  update  the  objectives.  In  1962,  the  programmed  General  Electronics 
course  was  developed  using  the  now  revised  objectives.  During  the  final  revision  stage  of  the  programmed 
course  development,  construction  of  this  test  began.  The  objectives  were  summarized  and  grouped  into 
10  major  areas  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  10  areas  are  primarily  the  skill  objectives  of  lhe  course, 
although  a considerable  number  of  the  knowledge  objectives  were  used  in  building  the  tests.  None  of  the 
areas  of  sub-objectives,  such  as  static  electricity  and  fundamentals  of  magnetism  were  included  in  these 
10  areas.  Only  terminal  objectives  which  could  be  identified  as  necessary  to  advanced  course  requirement 
or  on-the-job  performance  were  included  in  this  list. 

B.  The  Nature  of  the  Test  ....  This  test  was  designed  to  measure  skills  and  associated  knowledge 
necessary  to  perform  in  advanced  classes  and  finally  with  real  equipment  on  the  job.  This  .eant  the  test 
situation  should  be  as  similar  to  on-the-job  conditions  as  possible,  and  yet  the  tests  had  to  be  given  in  a 
simulated  situation.  On  the  job,  the  employees  use  test  equipment  which  is  quite  standard.  Therefore, 
these  tests  were  designed  to  use  the  same  types  of  test  equipment  as  used  at  job  locations.  Since  the 
types  of  equipment  where  measurements  are  made  are  continually  changing  at  work  Lcations,  it  was 
decided  that  the  tests  would  consist  of  taking  measurements  on  a somewhat  different  circuit  than  was 
used  in  the  training  program.  Finally,  it  was  known  that  each  employee  has  access  to  printed  instructions 
and  procedures  which  aid  him  in  performing  his  tasks  on  the  job.  This  printed  material  is  supplied  in  the 
form  of  Bell  System  Practices  which  are  available  to  him.  These  practices  cover  every  piece  of  equipment 
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which  he  is  required  to  service.  The  tests  were  designed  to  use  live  circuit  panels  which  differed  in  form 
from  the  circuit  panels  with  which  they  had  been  trained.  They  would  use  standard  pieces  of  test  equip* 
ment  and  printed  material  aids  would  be  orovided  in  the  form  of  oromots  or  clues. 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  GENERAL  ELECTRONICS  PERFORMANCE  EXAMINATION 


Sub-Test  Iri  Use  meters  end  measure  unknown  values  of  E,  I,  and  R. 

Sub-Test  2.  Measure  and  caiculote  unknown  values  of  E,  I,  and  R in  a complex  R 
circuit., 

Sub-Test  3.  Connect  series  and  parallel  RLC  circuits.  Determine  resonant  F and 
Z of  an  RLC  circuit. 

Sub-Test  4..  Determine  the  power  factor  and  phase  angle  between  E and  1 in  a 
series  RLC  circuit  using  voltage  measurements  only.- 

Sub-Test  5.  Connect  reloy  to  lock-up  on  its  own  contacts.  Determine  operate  and 
release  current  of  a relay  and  locate  faulty  contacts. 

Sub-Test  6.  Measure  primary  and  secondary  voltage  and  current  and  determine 
turns  ratio  of  a transformer. 

Sub-Test  7.  Measure  resistance  of  a varistor  for  at  least  two  current  values. 

Determine  forward  and  reverse  resistance  of  a junction  diode.  Identify 
faulty  lunction  diode..  Connect  diode  as  a rectifier  with  a given 
polarity. 

Connect  a transistor  as  common  emitter  and  common  base  voltage 
amplifier.  Measure  the  voltage  gam  of  a transistor  amplifier.; 


Sub-Test  8. 
Sub-Test  9. 


Determine  breakdown  and  regulating  E of  a VR  diode..  Connect  a 
thyratron  to  rectify  an  AC  source  so  that  load  curreni  may  be  varied 
through  a fixed  load  resistance. 

Sub-Test  10.  Connect  a pentode  electron  tube  as  a voltage  amplifier.  Measure  Ep, 
Esg,  and  Eg  of  a pentode  amplifier..  Measure  voltage  gain  of  a pentode 
voltage  amplifier. 


FIGURE  I 


FIGURE  2 • Photograph  of  Opened  Chassis  for  Sub-Test  2. 


C.  Initial  Preparation  of  the  Test  ....  The  live  circuits  to  be  used  were  designed  to  require  measure- 
ment;  analysis,  and  computation  to  match  the  skills  described  in  the  10  areas  of  objectives.  These 
circuits  were  placed  in  small,  3"  deep,  8*'  x 10^*  chasis.  The  components  were  placed  on  small,  plug-in 
strips  so  they  could  be  changed  quickly  and  frequently  whenever  the  test  administrator  found  It  necessary 
to  maintain  the  security  of  the  test.  Figure  2 shows  the  chassis  and  the  plug-in  parts  for  test  chassis 
No.  1.  Each  chassis  has  certain  jacks  which  allow  measurements  to  be  taken  in  the  circuits.  Only  limited 
numbers  of  these  points  were  made  available,  allowing  the  test  to  require  some  measurements  plus  analysis 
and  calculations.  Figure  3 gives  the  chassis  face  drawings  for  all  10  sub-tests. 
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FIGURE  4 - Copy  of  Sub-Test  2. 
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The  sub-tests  were  printed  on  one  or  two  pages  and  contained  several  types  of  information.  See  Figure  4 
for  a copy  of  Sub-Test  No.  2,  At  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  each  sub-test  was  its  name.  Immediately  below 
this  was  a list  of  equipment  needed  includiirg  the  test  chassis  number.  Following  the  list  of  equipment 
was  a brief  paragraph  describing  the  test  form  and  the  given  time  limit,  as  well  as  instructions  on  when 
and  how  to  use  the  printed  material  aids  called  “clues/'  This  paragraph  also  contained  the  scoring 
procedure  for  the  responses  and  the  use  of  clues. 
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A list  of  clue  numbers  was  located  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  sub-test  and  the 
instructor  (or  test  administrator)  was  to  check  the  clues  used  when  he  picked  up  the  sub-test.  At  the 

beginning  of  each  sub-test  the  clues  were  sealed  in  envelopes  and  they  were  to  be  used  only  if  they 

were  needed.  Therefore^  the  score  on  a sub-test  would  be  derived  from  both  the  accuracy  of  the  responses 
and  the  amount  of  aid  (number  of  opened  clues)  required  to  obtain  the  answers.  Most  of  the  clues  were 
Independent.  That  is,  the  trainee  could  open  any  particular  clue  which  he  felt  would  aid  him.  However, 
some  pairs  of  clues  (see  Clues  4 and  5 In  Figure  4)  were  sequenced  so  the  second  clue  elaborated  or 
gave  more  detail  than  the  first  clue. 

The  clues  were  written  to  provide  about  equal  amounts  of  information  and  a point  was  scored  for  each 
unopened  clue  (in  other  words  a point  lost  for  each  opened  clue).  The  clue  numbers  were  placed  in  the 
right  margin  of  the  sub-tests  to  let  the  trainee  know  which  clue  or  clues  would  apply  to  each  response 
requirement  (see  Figure  4).  The  total  points  available  for  each  response  was  placed  in  parentheses  (see 

Figure  4)  to  the  left  of  the  response  requirement.  If  the  clue  was  opened,  then  a one  point  loss  would 

occur  if  that  response  was  made  correctly.  Opening  a clue  would  deduct  a point  only  for  the  response  for 
which  it  gave  help. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  clue  number  opposite  its  corresponding  response,  each  clue  was  sealed  in  an 
envelope  which  carried  a brief  description  of  the  contents  of  the  clus..  This  allowed  the  trainee  to  judge 
whether  or  not  he  needed  a clue  before  he  opened  it.  Figure  5 shows  the  envelope  face  and  the  contents 
of  clue  number  4 from  Sub-Test  2 (Figure  4).  The  trainees  were  thus  given  some  information  with  which  to 
make  a decision  about  using  a clue.  They  were  also  told  that  adequate  performance  could  be  achieved  by 
makinq  the  responses  with  the  aid  of  the  clues  so  they  were  encouraged  to  use  the  clues  if  they  needed 
them  (rigure  4). 
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A preliminary  description  of  the  test  was  given  to  each  student  before  he  started  the  first  sub-lest.  That 
description  appears  below. 


GENERAL  ELECTRONICS  PERFORMANCE  EXAMS 
General  Ittstructiona 


You  are  about  to  take  the  first  in  a series  of  ten  (lO) 
electronics  performance  exams.  These  tests  are  designed  to  deter* 
mine  your  ability  to  use  electronic  fundamentals  in  live  circuits. 
You  will  be  required  to  use  obrnmeters^  voltmeters » milliammetersi 
audio  generators  I and  vacuum  tube  voltmeters. 

For  each  test  five  clues  are  provided^  each  in  a sealed 
envelope.  On  the  outside  of  each  envelope  is  a brief  description 
of  the  area  in  which  this  clue  provides  help.  If  you  are  reasonably 
sure  that  you  can  obtain  the  answer  to  an  item^  by  all  means  do  not 
use  a clue  and  you  will  get  extra  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  item  baffles  you,  or  if  you  have  a real  doubt  about  your  answer, 
please  use  the  appropriate  clues.  Don't  waste  time  trying  to 
fight  through  an  item  which  gives  you  trouble.  If  you  cannot  solve 
an  item  on  the  first  try,  then  use  the  clue. 

This  test  is  timed.  You  will  have  20  minutes  to  com* 
plete  each  test,  therefore,  do  not  waste  time.  If  you  do  not  know 
immediately  what  to  dc\  then  open  the  appropriate  clues  while  you 
still  have  time  to  make  use  of  them.  Finishing  the  test  early 
will  not  add  to  yodr  score  so  take  your  readings  carefully  and 
thiuk  out  each  of  your  actions. 


The  initial  draft  of  the  test  was  completed  early  in  1963.  It  consisted  of  the  10  test  chassis,  10  printed 
sub-tests  giving  the  response  requirements,  five  clues  for  each  sub-test  with  envelopes  bearing  a brief 
description  of  its  clue,  and  a printed  set  of  instructions  to  the  person  being  tested*  The  test  equipment 
was  available  from  the  programmed  lab  sections  of  the  General  Electronics  Course  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  sub-tests  would  be  given  in  the  booths  used  for  the  programmed  lab  sections  of  the  course.  The  first 
pilot  testing  was  done  in  spring  of  1963. 

ill.  TRIALS  AND  REVISIONS 

A.  Pilot  Trial  ....  The  test  was  given  first  to  20  men  who  had  completed  the  General  Electronics 
Programmed  Course.  This  pilot  trial  served  to  shake  down  the  test  chassis  and  to  point  out  glaring  errors 
in  the  response  requirements.  Items  such  as  power  supplies,  component  tolerances,  and  ambiguous  direc* 
tions  were  noted  and  then,  following  this  pilot  trial,  the  test  was  revised  to  correct  these  errors.  This 
pilot  trial  took  place  in  February,  1963. 
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B.  Second  Trial  and  Revisions  ....  This  trial  was  needed  to  determine  item  difficulty  level  and  internal 
consistency  of  the  test,  that  is,  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  between  each  sub-test  and  the 
total  score  less  that  sub-test  score.  The  Michigan  Bel!  Telephone  Company  had  conducted  an  employee 
survey  called  the  iVor/c  Interest  Survey,  By  questionnaires  and  on-the-job  written  tests,  this  survey  had 
identified  almost  200  employees  with  considerable  electronic  knowledge.  These  men  were  asked  to  come 
to  the  Detroit  Plant  School  and  take  this  General  Electronics  Test.  194  men  took  the  test  during  June 
and  July,  1963.  These  194  men  made  up  the  second  trial  on  this  test.  The  data  from  this  trial  was 
analyzed  for  two  major  features;  difficulty  level  and  internal  consistency.^  Following  the  trial  test  of  the 
194  men,  the  items  were  revised  to  compensate  for  their  weaknesses.  These  revisions  involved  modifica- 
tions in  the  te.st  chassis,  rewriting  the  test  response  requirements,  rewriting  the  clues,  and  sometimes  in 
changing  the  scoring  method.  Each  change  was  made  with  the  goal  of  improving  either  difficulty  level  or 
correlation  with  the  total  test  score.  Several  smaller  trials  using  15  to  50  employees  were  conducted  in 
order  to  check  the  effect  of  these  changes.  By  early  1964,  the  test  had  been  developed  to  an  acceptable 
point  in  terms  of  difficulty  level  of  the  items  and  internal  consistency. 


FIGURE  6 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUB*TEST  SCORES 
FINAL  TRIAL  ( Nsl82)-SPRINGASUMMER*1964 
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Figure  6 gives  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  nine  sub-tests  used  for  scoring  (Sub-Test  1 was  used  as 
practice,  see  footnote  1,  below  ) and  a chart  of  correlation  coefficients  for  the  last  trial  test  with  182 

^ Sub-Test  1 was  not  scored  on  any  of  the  trials  or  in  the  final  validation  testing.  Sob-Test  1 wos  used  to  orient 
eoch  mon  to  the  test  procedure  and  the  response  requirements  of  the  novel  format  of  the  test.  It  was  decided  thot 
Sub-Test  1 would  be  used  to  explain  the  monner  of  taking  the  test. 
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employees,  i he  182  employees  were  identified  by  the  IVor/c  Interest  Survey  being  potentiallY  qualified  in 
electronics  because  of  reasonably  high  scores  on  written  tests  This  trial  and  the  analysis  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1964.  Therefore,  by  early  fall  of  1964,  the  test  was  reaay  hr  the  final  valida- 
tion testing. 


DETROIT 


Rating  of  Electronic  Skills 


Name 


If  this  student  was  a member  of  y^ur  crew  and  you  were  responsible  for  his 
work  on  the  equipment  taught  in  this  course,  then  how  would  you  rate  him  on 
the  scale  below.  Place  an  X somewhere  along  this  scale  to  indiofite  your 
rating. 
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FIGURE  7 - Ranking  and  Rating  Card  for  Instructors 

IV  VALIDATION 

A„  Population  and  Sampling  ....  This  test  was  developed  to  identify  employees  who  would  be  able  to 
continue  in  advanced  courses  in  electronic  equipment,  and  finally  to  perform  maintenance  and  installation 
tasks  on  the  equipment.  Therefore,  to  validate  this  test,  in  the  fall  of  1964  we  selected  a sample  of 
employees  who  had  completed  one  or  mc,’e  advanced  courses  and  had  worked  for  some  time  in  a field 
crew  servicing  electronic  equipment.  A sample  of  78  men  was  selected  from  those  employees  who  had 
taken  advanced  courses  sometime  during  the  two-year  period  just  prior  to  this  study. 

B Ranking  and  Rating  ....  The  78  men  selected  for  this  sample  were  identified  by  a ranking  and  rating 
technique  in  which  both  Instructors  and  field  supervisors  provided  the  ranking  and  rating  of  each  man. 
The  first  step  was  to  have  the  instructor  of  each  advanced  electronics  class  conducted  during  the  past 
two  years,  rank  and  rote  the  trainees.  This  ranking-rating  procedure  was  basically  a two-step  technique. 
Figure  7 shows  the  card  used  to  obtain  these  ratings  by  the  instructor.;  For  each  doss  he  had  taught,  the 
instructor  first  ranked  the  trainees  from  highest  to  lowest.  After  this,  the  instructor  would  take  each  card 
and  rate  the  trainee  by  placing  an  "X”  on  the  scale,  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  cards  for  each  class 
were  then  split  into  thirds.  All  those  trainees  who  were  ranked  in  the  top  third  of  their  class  and  were 
rated  above  the  middle  line  were  labeled  as  possible  "high’*  performers.  All  those  trainees  ranked  in  the 
bottom  third  of  their  class  and  rated  below  the  middle  line  were  labeled  as  possible  "low’'  performers 
All  others  were  labeled  as  possible  "middle"  or  medium  performers. 
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The  next  step  required  getting  field  supervisors’  rankings  and  ratings.  All  the  crews  of  those  men  identi- 
fied as  possible  high,  medium,  or  low  performers  by  instructors  were  then  canvassed.  A similar  card  to 
the  ones  used  by  the  instructors  was  made  up  for  all  members  of  each  crew  in  which  one  of  the  earlier 
identified  men  worked.  Figure  8 shows  the  card  used  by  the  field  supervisor.  The  technique  the  super- 
visors used  to  rank-rate  was  the  same  as  was  used  by  the  instructors.  The  supervisor  first  ranked  his 
crew;  then  rated  each  crew  member  by  placing  an  “X”  on  the  scale,  as  shown  in  Figure  8.  Again  each 
crew  was  sorted  hito  three  groups  representing  top,  middle,  and  low  thirds  of  the  crew.  Those  ronked  in 
the  top  third  cted  above  the  middle  line  were  labeled  possible  "high”  performers.  Those  crewmen 
ranking  in  the  bottom  third  and  rated  below  the  middle  line  were  labeled  possible  "low”  performers,  and 
all  others  were  labeled  possible  "medium”  performers. 


Rating  of  Electronic  Skills 


Name 


Place  an  X on  the  scale  helow  where  this  man  would  rate  in  his  ability  to 
use  meters,  measuring  sets,  oscillators,  or  other  electronic  test  equipment 
to  install  or  maintain  electronics  devices.  You  may  place  your  X anywhere 
along  this  scale. 


X 

^ 1 

1 1 

^ ^ 1 

lowest 


highest 


FIGURE  8 ■ Ranking  and  Rating  Card  for  Supervisors 


These  two  groups  (one  based  on  instructors'  ranking-rating  and  the  other  based  on  field  supervisors' 
ranking-rating)  of  possible  "high",  "medium”,  and  "low”  performers  were  now  collated.;  Where  a man 
was  labeled  "high”  by  both  an  instructor  and  a field  supervisor,  he  was  called  a "high”  performer;  where 
he  was  labeled  "msdium”  by  both  an  instructor  and  a field  supervisor,  he  was  called  a "medium”  per- 
former We  were  unable  to  identify  25  men  labeled  "low”  by  both  an  instructor  and  afield  supervisor, 
therefore,  those  men  labeled  "low”  by  either  an  instructor  or  a field  supervisor,  or  both,  were  placed  in 
the  "low”  performer  group.  26  names  were  in  the  "high”  group.;  27  names  were  in  the  "medium"  group, 
and  25  names  were  in  the  "low"  group  at  the  completion  of  the  ranking  and  rating  process.  (The  25  men 
in  the  "low”  group  was  our  entire  sample.  The  26  men  in  the  "high"  group  and  27  men  in  the  "medium” 
group  were  a sample  chosen  for  participation  in  the  study.  We  randomly  picked  30  in  each  group,  but  some 
men  were  unable  to  take  the  test.)  This  provided  78  names  containing  26  "high”  performers,  27  "medium" 
performers,  and  25  "low”  performers.  These  employees  were  used  for  this  validation  study. 

C.  Procedures  . - . During  the  first  three  months  of  1965,  the  sample  of  high,  medium,  and  low  per- 
formers were  scheduled  to  take  the  test.  This  was  done  in  three  phases.  First,  21  men  (seven  of  each 
group)  were  given  the  nine  sub-tests  (Sub-Test  1 was  used  as  practice),  These  men  took  the  test  two  at  a 
time.  The  test  was  administered  by  the  same  person  to  all  78  men.;  The  test  administrator  did  not  know 
the  performance  group  of  the  men  being  tested,  nor  did  the  administrator  participate  in  the  test  develop- 
ment, onalysis  or  revision.  The  test  data  was  then  tabulated  for  all  three  groups  uf  seven  each,  and  a 
check  was  made  for  discrimination  among  groups,  and  again  for  internal  sub-test  consistency,  The  results 
looked  promising,  so  Phase  Two  was  given.  Phase  Two  involved  testing  nine  more  craftsmen  from  each 
performance  group.  After  Phase  Two,  the  data  was  again  given  a rough  check  for  discrimination  and 
internal  sub-test  consistency.  Finally,  Phase  Three  was  entered  and  all  the  data  was  then  tabulated  for 
final  analysis,  The  three  phases  of  the  study  allowed  us  to  distribute  the  load  on  field  forces.  That  Is, 
we  did  not  draw  too  heavily  from  field  crews  for  an  extended  time  period.  Secondly,  if  the  Phase  One  or 
Phase  Two  results  had  been  too  bad,  we  couid  have  returned  to  developmental  revision  without  spending 
the  entire  cost  of  testing  all  78  men  in  the  study. 
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D.  Results  . . . . Discrimination  of  total  scores  between  high,  medium  and  low  groups.  Figure  9 gives 
the  total  score  distribution  for  all  three  performance  groups.  These  distributions  show  the  discriminations 
between  the  groups.  The  chart  below  gives  a break  down  of  the  means  and  standard  errors  of  the  mean  for 
the  total  test  scores  in  each  group. 


Performance 

Group 

Mean 

Standard  error  of  the  Mean 

high* 

57.4 

2.7 

medium 

44.7 

2.8 

low 

32.8 

1.6 

‘In  the  high  group  test  scores  were  computed  without  Sub-Test  4 score  for  the  first  seven  of  the  26  men.  (Sub- 
test  4 was  revjsed  ofter  these  seven  men  took  the  test). 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  SCORES 

FOR  HIGH,  MEDIUM,  AND  LOW  PERFORMANCE  GROUPS 
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Di scnmmQtion  of  each  sub-test  between  high,  medium  ond  low  groups.  Figure  10  a,  b,  and  c gives  sub- 
test discriminations  ifor  Sub-Tests  2 through  10  and  for  all  three  performance  groups.  This  discrimination 
of  each  sub-test  gives  the  test  a modular  construction..  That  is,  each  sub-test  is  separately  capable  of 
discrimination  and  may  be  deleted  at  any  time  without  seriously  changing  the  discrimination  of  the  total 
test. 

/nferna/  consistency  of  the  sub-tests.  The  chart  below  gives  the  correlation  coefficients  of  each  sub-test 
with  the  total  score  for  each  of  the  three  groups.  This  indicates  the  internal  consistency  of  the  sub-tests 
for  each  performance  group. 


Correlation  Coefficients  between  eoch  sub-test  and  the  total  score  of  the  remaining  sub-tests. 
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The  correlation  coefficient  for  Sub-Test  4 wos  computed  using  only  19  subjects  since  there  was  a revision  in  the 
sub  test  after  the  first  seven  men  took  the  test 
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V.  SUMMARY 


A.  Test  Development  ....  Using  the  objectives  developed  for  the  programmed  General  Electronics 
Course,  the  General  Electronics  Test  was  designed  as  a final  test  for  the  course.  The  test  consisted  of 
10  sub*tests,  each  part  covering  a specific  area  of  skills  and  knowledge  from  the  course  objectives.  Each 
of  these  10  sub-tests  required  the  trainee  to  take  measurements,  make  connections  or  changes  on  live 
circuits,  analyze  circuit  operation,  and  sometimes  make  computations  using  the  measurecf^Values. 

B.  Trials  ....  In  a series  of  developmental  trials,  over  400  craftsmen  were  tested.  The  results  of  these 
trials  were  analyzed  so  that  each  sub-test  could  be  adjusted  to  an  appropriate  level  of  difficulty,  to  a 
fairly  continuous  frequency  distribution  and  to  a reasonably  high  correlation  with  the  total  score. 

C.  Validation  of  Final  Form  ....  Validation  of  the  test  involved  checking  its  relevance  against  the 
actual  skills  required  in  advanced  courses  and  on-the*|ob  performance.  In  other  words,  the  test  was 
required  to  discriminate  clearly  among  men  at  various  levels  of  job  success.  A technique  of  identifying 
high,  medium,  and  low  performers  was  designed  and  a sample  of  about  25  men  from  each  of  these  three 
categories  was  selected.  These  three  groups  were  tested  using  the  final  form  of  the  test.  The  result  of 
testing  these  groups  was  then  analyzed  and  the  final  validation  data  are  recorded  in  this  report.  The 
analysis  and  computations  on  the  data  were  completed  by  fall  1965. 

D.  Discussion  of  Results  ....  The  test  described  in  this  report  provides  a satisfactory  instrument  for 
use  in  evaluating  students  who  complete  the  General  Electronics  Course.  The  objectives  of  this  study 
have  been  met  in  that  the  total  test  as  well  as  each  individual  sub-test  successfully  discriminates  among 
men  who  are  rated  os  variably  successful  in  advanced  training  and  on  the  job.  Because  it  is  reasonably 
valid  for  end  of  course  grading,  this  test  is  now  being  used  os  a mechanism  for  waiving  the  training 
requirement.  An  employee  who  demonstrates  reasonable  skill  and  knowledge  on  this  test  prior  to  training 
is  moved  directly  into  advanced  training,  thus  saving  a substantial  number  of  man-hours  of  training. 

This  wide  utilization  of  the  test  as  a pre-training  screen  introduces  the  need  for  alternate  forms.  To  the 
extent  that  the  sub-tests  involve  numerical  measurements,  equivalent  test  forms  can  be  generated  rather 
easily  by  simply  changing  the  numerical  values  in  the  circuits  without  changing  the  actual  tasks. 

Should  future  changes  in  course  objectives  indicate  a need  for  adding  or  deleting  sub-tests,  the  overall 
validity  of  the  test  will  not  be  seriously  affected  because  of  its  modular  construction,  in  that  each  indi- 
vidual. sub-test  was  required  to  discriminate  among  various  levels  of  job  performance.  Deletion  of  a 
sub-test  will  not  cripple  the  test.  Addition  of  a sub-test  will  require  only  that  the  new  sub-test  be  vali- 
dated. 
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OBJECTIVES; 

The  study  of  the  mai?)ower  resources  of  Menominee  County  was  undertaken 
and  accoD?)lished  under  the  Department  of  Labor's  program  of  expanded 
services  to  smaller  communities.  The  operation  of  this  program  in 
Wisconsin  is  designed  to  extend  tenporary  employment  office  services 
to  remote,  rural  low-income  areas  which  are  not  contiguous  to  a major 
labor  market  area  and  are  not  now  receiving  the  full  measure  of  easily 
accessible  service  from  a permanent  local  employment  service  office. 

The  objective  of  this  tenporary,  but  full-time  service,  is  to  promote 
both  the  economic  welfare  of  the  area  and  the  vocational  goals  of  indi- 
vidual residents.  This  is  facilitated  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  program  of  Rural  Areas  Development.  The  immediate 
objectives  are; 

1.  To  provide  enployment  counseling  and  placement  assistance  to 
individuals  for  jobs  within  or  outside  the  area  being  served* 

2.  To  determine  the  current  and  J)otential  manpower  resources. 

3.  To  assist  local  planning  groups  in  evaluating  the  over-all 
economic  resources  of  the  area  in  relation  to  the  manpower 
resources. 

it.  To  encourage  and  assist  those  groups  in  planning  a program  of 
economic  development. 

SERVICES; 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  estab- 
lished a "Smaller  Community  Temporary  Office"  at  Keshena,  Wisconsin.  The 
mobile  crew,  a staff  of  experienced  employment  service  counselors,  was 
assigned  five  basic  tasks; 

1.  To  provide  the  full  range  of  employment  service  facilities  and 
service  to  residents  and  employers  of  the  county. 

2.  To  register  and  interview  all  applicants  interested  in  employ- 
ment and  to  assist  them  in  locating  suitable  jobs. 

3.  To  test  and  co’jnssl  all  interested  applicants  in  evaluating  their 
occupational  potential  for  specific  fields  of  work. 

ii.  To  survey  the  employers  of  the  county  to  determine  both  current 
and  anticipated  employment  requirements  of  existing  business  and 
industry. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  various  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and 
quasi-public  organizations  in  the  development  of  plans  designed 
to  iuprove  and  stabilize  the  economic  welfare  of  the  county  and 
its  residents. 
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REASONS  FOR  SELECTION: 

The  Mencnunee  County  Board  officially  requested  the  Manpower  Resources 
Survey  at  its  meeting  of  March  2$th,  1965.  The  U.W.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Division  communicated  this  request  to  the  Wisconsin  State  En)loy- 
raent  Service  and  at  a meeting  in  August  1965  it  was  determined  that  the 
survey  would  begin  as  soon  as  operations  in  another  county  were  conqpleted, 
Menominee  County  was  selected  for  participation  in  the  Smaller  Communities 
Program  in  view  of  these  requests  and  its  declining  population,  labor 
force  and  high  unemployment,  as  well  as  its  status  as  a rxu'al  nonindus- 
trial county  with  a very  low  median  family  income. 


BACKGROUND; 

This  study  represents  a part  of  the  total  continuing  effort  by  WSBS  per- 
sonnel to  widen  their  scope  of  service  and  assist  the  county  in  its  total 
resource  development  effort.  En^loyment  service  personnel  are  anxious  to 
know  of  any  value  this  contribution  may  make  in  the  total  resource  effort. 
Employers  and  businessmen  contemplating  esqpansions  or  new  plant  locations 
are  urged  to  critically  evaluate  this  study  as  to  its  value  to  them  in 
terms  of  manpower  resources,  and  to  communicate  their  comments  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service. 

This  report  differs  from  previous  county  reports  in  that  historical  data 
regarding  population  and  labor  force  trends  and  wage  information  has  not 
been  included.  This  data  for  Menominee  County  is  limited  because  of  its 
status  as  a reservation  at  the  time  of  the  I960  census.  Other  data  con- 
cerning the  low  income  and  high  unen?>loyment  have  been  made  available  in 
other  publications.  This  report  therefore,  has  attempted  to  present  the 
factors  which  relate  to  industrial  development. 
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Conclusiona : 

Menominee  County  due  to  its  small  population  and  limited  tax  base  as 
well  as  its  recent  establishment  as  a county  has  not  been  in  a position 
to  develop  economically.  The  single  industry  of  the  county  does  not 
offer  employment  opportunities  for  women  nor  does  it  ^ffer  much  diversity 
for  men.  Many  people  seek  employment  outside  the  couity  for  this  reason. 
This  situation  has  led  to  the  out-migration  of  many  of  the  better  educa- 
ted and  more  skilled  persons  creating  a shortage  of  capable  people  to 
operate  business,  industry  and  government.  Lack  of  private  capital  has 
resulted  in  an  almost  complete  lack  of  business  enterprises. 


Recommendations ! 

It  is  very  in^ortant  that  Menominee  County  develop  an  active  county 
organization  to  plan  and  promote  economic  development  by  encouraging 
growth  of  commercial  enterprises;  more  training  and  retraining;  improve- 
ment of  community  services  and  facilities;  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  utilization  of  Federal  and  State  programs  which  benefit  the 
county. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist  the  present  industry  to  prosper 
and  expand  as  well  as  encouraging  new  industry  to  locate  in  the  area. 
Utilization  of  the  female  labor  force  should  be  of  prime  consideration. 

The  de  clopraent  of  a recreation  and  tourist  industry  to  take  advantage 
of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  area  would  broaden  the  tax  base  as  well  as 
provide  increased  employment.  The  resulting  demand  for  sipportxng  ser- 
vices would  also  provide  opportunities  for  local  business  development. 

Outside  capital  investment  as  well  as  State  and  Federal  assistance 
should  be  sought  to  provide  for  industrial  and  recreational  expansion. 
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PART  CNE 

APPLICANT  SIEVE! 

Pairt  one  presents  the  information  obtained  fran  the  applicants  who  regis- 
tered with  the  Mobile  Suirvey  Team  of  the  £to;>lQyment  Service*  This  data 
is  arranged  under  four  general  headings: 

Characteristics  of  the  Applicants 
Availability  of  the  Applicants 
Mobility  of  the  Applicants 
Job  Potential  of  the  ipplicmts 

The  Smaller  Conmunities  Mobile  Survey  Team  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bnploy- 
ment  Service  started  survey  operations  in  Menominee  County  on  December 
Hi,  1965.  The  team,  conposed  of  one  Manager  and  five  Interviewer  - Coun- 
selors maintained  an  office  in  Keshena,  with  an  itinerant  office  open 
for  several  weeks  in  Neopit,  Team  members  also  contacted  applicants 
through  groip  meetings  held  in  private  homes*  All  area  residents,  un- 
employed or  employed  less  than  full-time,  were  encouraged  to  register 
with  the  team*  The  team  concluded  operations  April  29,  I966  with  a total 
of  li6?  applications  of  which  68  were  high  school  seniors  due  to  graduate 
in  June  1966, 

Some  followup  activity  has  taken  place  in  the  county  since  April  and  has 
resulted  in  62  additional  applicants.  The  breakdown  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  Applicants  62  Male  17  Female  hS 

Total  Under  22  ll:  Male  8 Female  6 

Further  details  on  these  persons  were  not  available  to  be  included  in  this 
report. 
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Highlights  of  the  Applicant  Survey 

A total  of  399  applicants  or  55  percent  of  ths  1965  estimated  work  force 
registered  during  the  survey  and  an  additional  68  high  school  students 
were  registered  in  the  High  S-jhool  progranu 

Two-thirds  of  the  applicants  were  men  and  79  percent  were  under  hh  years 
of  age. 

Just  over  55  percent  of  the  Nonstudents  were  unenployed. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  applicants  had  at  least  some  high  school 
education. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  applicants  had  worked  in  the  past  year  but  two  out 
of  five  had  worked  less  than  13  weeks  and  two  out  of  three  earned  less 
than  $3,000  in  the  past  year. 

Fifty  percent  or  235  persons  were  available  now  or  after  high  school 
graduation  in  June  1966,  for  Iftilimited  or  Full-Time  work. 

Most  of  the  235  available  applicants  were  Semiskilled,  Iftiskilled  or  Entry 
workers  and  also  ttien?)loyed,  Underonployed  or  Students. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  applicants  would  commute  for  work  but  only 
Hi  percent  would  travel  over  30  miles  one-way  and  only  58  percent  would 
travel  over  10  miles  one-way. 

Over  5ii  percent  of  the  applicants  were  eaqperienced  in  an  occipation  and 
represent  potential  for  industrial  expansion 


Ninety-one  men  and  sixty-one  women  were  administered  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  to  provide  job  potential  data  and  to  assist  the  counselors. 


Characteristics  of  the  Applicants 


Total  Applicants  by  Sex  and  Age  Group 

A total  of  399  applicants  or  55  percent  of  the  1965  estijnated  work 
force  of  Menominee  County  registered  with  the  team  during  the  regular 
survey.  Another  68  applications  were  obtained  in  the  High  School 
registration  program.  These  students  are  for  the  most  part  citrrently 
on  the  labor  market,  so  will  be  included  in  all  the  Tables.  Nearly 
79  percent  of  the  total  applicants  were  under  are  age  and  27  percent 
of  the  applicants  were  women  ^nder  age  U5.  IWo-thii'ds  of  all  the 
applicants  were  men  and  one-half  of  these  were  between  20  and  Ijlt  years 
of  age. 


Table  1 

Total  Applicants  by  Sex  and  Age  Group 


Age 

Number 

Percent 

Group 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Finale 

Total 

U67 

311 

156 

100»0 

66,6 

33.U 

lii-19 

13U 

86 

U8 

28.7 

I8.1i 

10.3 

20-Ui 

229 

150 

79 

U9.0 

32.1 

16.9 

ll5-SU 

58 

li3 

15 

12.1i 

9.2 

3.2 

55-6U 

37 

27 

10 

7.9 

5.8 

2.1 

65  + 

9 

5 

k 

2.0 

1.1 

0.9 

Ehiployment  Status  of  the  Applicants 
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Since  availability  for  work  is  to  a l5u*ge  extent  dependent  upon  employ- 
ment status,  the  survey  team  determined  the  current  enployment  status 
of  all  applicants.  Over  55  percent  of  the  nonstudent  applicants  were 
either  uneirployed  or  underenployed.  Biere  were  110  of  the  129  women 
who  were  unemployed  or  underemployed  as  conpared  to  112  of  the  270  men. 
The  high  school  students  that  were  enployed  at  the  time  of  the  siurvey 
were  engaged  in  part-time  work  and  in  nearly  all  cases  desired  full- 
time employment  after  graduation.  Thus,  based  on  enployment  status 
there  were  290  persons  available  for  work  in  Menradnee  County* 


Table  2 

Enployment  Status  of  All  Applicants 


Age  & Sex 

Employed 

Ikienplcyed 

Ibdsremployed 

Students 

Skill 

Hours 

Emp. 

IMenp. 

Total 

177 

206 

8 

8 

27 

Itl 

Male 

158 

90 

7 

7 

19 

22 

U-19 

lit 

27 

It 

19 

22 

20-lUt 

99 

Wt 

5 

2 

mmm 

MM 

U5-5U 

25 

16 

1 

1 

55-6U 

20 

7 

mm 

65  + 

— 

k 

1 

— 

MW 

“ 

Female 

19 

108 

1 

1 

8 

19 

lil-19 

5 

16 

mmtm 

8 

19 

20-ltii 

10 

67 

— — 

1 

Hi 

mm 

55-6U 

3 

7 

65  + 

— 

It 

mmtm 

— 

— 
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Marital  Status  of  the  Applicants  

2^16  marital  status  of  the  applicants  to  some  extent  influences  their 
need  for  emplcq^ent.  There  were  1^3  raairied  men  and  $1  widows,  divorcees, 
etc.,  who  must  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  living  wages  in  order  to 
siqjport  families.  There  also  were  195  single  person  of  whom  lh9  were 
under  age  20,  who  need  to  have  the  opportunity  to  become  self-supporting. 
Many  of  the  68  married  women  want  work  that  will  provide  supplemental 
family  income.  S<mie  form  of  industrial  development  must  occur  that 
will  provide  ai^iloyment  for  the  young  people  and  the  women  as  well 
as  more  diversified  enployment  for  the  men* 


Table  3 

Marital  Status  by  Sex  and  Age  Group 


Age  Groi^ 

Married 

Single 

Other 

Total 

221 

195 

51 

Male 

153 

129 

29 

lli>19 

3 

83 

20-^4 

97 

38 

15 

31 

3 

9 

55-6U 

19 

3 

5 

65  + 

3 

2 

Female 

68 

66 

22 

14-19 

2 

46 

20-4(4 

45 

19 

15 

45-54 

12 

3 

55-64 

6 

1 

3 

65  + 

3 

1 

1 

er|c 


Educational  Level  of  AttajJiment  of  the  Applicants 


The  over-all  educational  level  of  the  applicants  was  good,  with  nearly 
75  percent  having  at  least  attended  some  high  school.  This  conipares 
favorably  with  other  counties  surveyed  by  the  Wisconsin  Smaller  Ckjnnnurd- 
ties  Team*  As  would  be  expected,  the  applicants  with  the  lower  levels  of 
educationsil  attairjnent  for  the  most  part  were  semiskilled  or  unskilled 
workers.  Table  li  clearly  indicates  the  trend  toward  more  education  that 
has  occurred  in  recent  generations.  Ihe  percentage  of  persons  with  at 
least  some  high  school  is  much  higher  in  the  younger  age  groups  and  since 
these  grot^is  also  make  \xp  the  largest  portion  of  applicants,  the  avail- 
able labor  force  should  have  a good  capacity  for  training. 

Table  U 

Educational  Level  of  Attainment  by  Occtg>ation  and  Age  Groups 


Occupational 

Group 

Total 

Number 

Educational  Level 

under 
6 Grade 

6-7-8 

Grade 

8th 

Grad. 

Some  j 
H.S, 

H.S. 

Grad, 

Some 

College 

College 

Grad, 

Total  Applicants 

li67 

19 

22 

78 

162 

170^2^ 

Hi 

2 

Percent  of  Total 

100,0 

li.l 

li.7 

16.7 

3li.7 

36.1i 

3.0 

0«1| 

Prof.  & Mgr'l 

U 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

1 

Clerical  & Sales 

32 



1 

5 

20 

6 

Service 

18 

2 

6 

6 

h 

.... 

Agri.&  Forest. (1 

1 

— - 

.... 

— 

.... 

— 

— — 

Skilled 

liii 

li 

1 

8 

22 

8 

1 

Semiskilled 

83 

8 

li 

2li 

33 

Hi 

— - 

Ifeskilled 

72 

5 

10 

15 

27 

Hi 

1 

Entry 

211i 

2 

5 

23 

69 

109(2) 

5 

1 

Age 

Group 

Hi-19 

13li 

1 

1 

7 

32 

88(2) 

5 

20-Ui 

229 

10 

8 

lil 

98 

65 

6 

1 

li5-5li 

58 

2 

1 

Hi 

22 

15 

3 

1 

55-61i 

37 

2 

11 

13 

9 

2 

.... 

... 

65  + 

9 

li 

1 

3 

1 

— — 

.... 

— 

(1)  All  wood  occi^ations  are  classified  as  skilled,  semiskilled  or  unskilled 


(2)  Includes  68  Hi^  School  Seniors 
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Income  Earned  and  Weeks  Worked  the  Past  Year 

The  number  of  weeks  worked  and  the  income  earned  in  the  past  year  are  a 
good  measure  of  the  economic  needs  of  the  applicants*  As  shown  in  Table 
5 about  38  percent  of  the  applicants  worked  less  than  lit  weeks,  and 
earned  less  than  500  dollars  in  the  past  year.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  applicants  earned  less  than  3000  dollars,  so  it  is  obvious  that  a 
need  for  regular  employment  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  80  percent  of 
the  applicants  had  some  work  history  in  the  past  year,  so  they  are  not 
conpletely  inexperienced.  Most  of  the  I83  applicants  that  were  enqployed 
over  liO  weeks  in  the  past  year  were  also  currently  employed  and  thus 
would  not  be  a part  of  the  available  work  force  for  new  industry. 


Table  5 

Income  Earned  and  Weeks  VJorked  Past  Year 


Weeks 

Worked 

Total 

Dollar  Earnings 

0 - 

h99 

500- 

999 

1000- 

1999- 

2000- 

2999 

3000- 

3999 

liOOO- 

h999 

5000- 

5999 

6000 

and 

Total 

li67 

175 

36 

li3 

56 

66 

h6 

30 

15 

Percent 
of  Total 

100.0 

37.5 

7.7 

9.2 

12.0 

II4.I 

9.9 

6.1i 

3.2 

None 

1-13 

lh-26 

27-39 

Ir0-U9 

50  + 

9li 

85 

59 

h6 

5Ii 

129 

9h 

67 

10 

3 

1 

15 

5 

1 

2 

23 

7 

6 

5 

I”" 

19 

17 

12 

2 

7 

20 

37 

1 

1 

2 

5 

37 

2 

2 

26 

1 

2 

12 

••  8 •» 


Place-ofwResidence  of  the  Applicants 

Table  6 indicates  the  place  of  residence  of  the  spplicants.  This  table 
becomes  significant  when  cwnbined  with  the  data  on  mobility  of  the  appli- 
cants. The  fact  that  almost  one-half  the  applicants  live  in  the  Neppit 
area,  which  is  more  or  less  centrally  located  should  give  some  indica- 
tions of  appropriate  industrial  site  location. 


Table  6 

Place-of -Residence  of  All  Applicants 


Place-of  •4iesldsnce 

Number  of  Applicants 

Keshena 

I61i 

Neopit 

223 

Zoar  Settlement 

3 

South  Branch 

2 

Other  Menominee  Co. 

h 

Other  Counties 

71 

Availability  of  the  Applicants 


Availability  of  the  Applicants 

The  number  of  applicants  that  is  available  for  Unlimited  and  Full-Time 
Only  work  plus  the  student *s  Available  Later  is  a good  measure  of  the 
labor  force  available  for  industrial  development*  Table  7 below  shows 
that  23?  persons  or  50  percent  of  the  total  applicants  are  in  these 
categories*  This  breaks  down  to  105  women  and  130  men*  There  were 
12li  applicants  Not  Available  for  woric^  most  of  whom  were  enployed 
full-time*  Only  11  appDicants  wanted  Seasonal  work  and  21|  Part-Time 
work. 


Table  7 

Availability  of  All  Applicants 


Availability 

Total 

Nonstiidents 

Students 

Total- 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

hSj 

399 

270 

129 

68 

Ul 

27 

Iftilimited 

1<6 

■ hs 

22 

2h 

Full-Time  Only 

121 

121 

67 

Later  Date 

lUl 

73 

59 

18 

68 

U1 

27 

Seasonal 

11 

11 

2 

9 

Part-Time 

2h 

2h 

7 

17 

Not  Available 

12h 

12li 

117 

7 

1 

1 
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Seasonal  Work  Availability 

!Hiere  were  only  11  applicants  of  the  k67  registered  that  indicated  a 
preference  for  seasonal  work.  As  indicated  in  Table  8 one  man  pre- 
ferred winter  employment  and  one  summer  en^Jloyment  while  seven  women 
wanted  summer  work  and  two  had  no  preference* 

Table  8 

Season  of  Availability 


Season 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Winter 

1 

1 

- 

Spring 

- 

wm 

M 

Summer 

8 

1 

7 

Fall 

- 

- 

Ml 

Any 

2 

- 

2 

Availability  for  Farm  Work 

Since  Agricultural  employment  accounts  for  so  small  a part  of  the  total 
employment  in  Menominee  County,  it  is  not  surprisijig  that  only  two  «5)pli- 
cants  would  even  consider  Farm  Work.  The  rather  poor  image  of  farm  work, 
in  general,  plus  the  lack  of  local  opportunity  is  reflected  in  this  nega- 
tive response.  Table  9 depicts  the  re^onses  to  the  question  on  Farm 
Work  Availability. 
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Table  9 

A inability  for  Farm  Work 


Sex 

Not 

Interested 

Would  Consider 

Actively  Seeking 

Tear  Round 

Seasonal 

Any 

Year  B 

lorad 

Seasonal 

Local 

Non- 

Local 

Local 

Non- 

Local 

Local 

Non- 

Local 

Local 

Non- 

Local 

Total 

U65 

~ 

— 

1 

1 

Male 

310 

MM 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Female 

155 

— 

1 

mm 

~ 

Availability  by  Applicant  Characteristics 

Table  10  indicates  the  availability  of  the  applicants  for  work  based  ipon 
characteristic  groups.  It  is  of  special  note  that  of  the  235  persons 
previously  mentioned  as  being  available  for  work,  203  of  them  are  Semi- 
skilled, Unskilled  or  Entry  workers  and  213  were  either  Ifiiemployed,  IMder- 
eraployed  or  Students,  Most  of  the  applicants  that  were  available  for 
work  had  some  w>rk  experience,  but  the  number  of  weeks  worked  in  the  past 
year  was  not  a significant  factor  in  Availability,  Place -of -^lesidence 
also  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  Availability,  The  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  above  data  is  that  tha  available  applicant  is  probably 
unemployed  or  underemployed,  has  worked  some  in  the  past  year  but  does 
not  have  a skill  or  a profession. 
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Table  10 

Availability  of  Applicants  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Group 

Availability 

Total 

Ifa- 

limlted 

Full- 

Time 

Later 

Date 

Sea- 

sonal 

Part- 

Time 

Not 

Available 

Total 

Ii67 

li6 

121 

Hil 

11 

2li 

12li 

(5 

c 

Prof.(SiMgr*l 

li 

1 

1 

MM 

MM 

2 

c 

^ a 

Clerical  & Sales 

32 

1 

9 

li 

1 

li 

13 

p ° 

Service 

18 

5 

7 

li 

tmm 

2 

— 

a r 

Agri.  & Forest 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

u 0 

i 11 

Skilled 

lili 

1 

8 

... 

— 

30 

0 n 

Semiskilled 

83 

11 

29 

11 

1 

3 

28 

jy 

n " 

ttis  killed 

72 

10 

7 

5 

3 

li 

li3 

a 

1 

Entry 

211i 

18 

60 

m 

6 

11 

8 

£ 

ra  S 
P t 

Employed 

203 

2 

20 

61 

2 

li 

nil 

i a 

lieraployed 

CM 

Ii3 

90 

75 

9 

20 

10 

1 1 
Q q 

Iftideremployed 

17 

1 

11 

MM 

— 

W p 

1 a 

None 

93 

19 

32 

19 

2 

16 

5 

k s 

1-13 

86 

7 

22 

li9 

3 

5 

s t 

1.T 

Hi  - 26 

59 

6 

17 

2U 

3 

1 

8 

W 

0 Y 

y% 

On 

1 

CVJ 

Ii6 

6 

16 

18 

2 

— 

li 

k ® 

A A 

liO  - h9 

5Ii 

li 

19 

13 

1 

1 

16 

6 * 
d r 

50  + 

129 

li 

15 

18 

— 

1 

91 

P R 

1 e 

Keshena 

l61i 

26 

38 

li6 

9 

u 

3li 

a s 

Neopit 

223 

18 

69 

li6 

2 

13 

75 

c ^ 

Zoar 

3 

— 

2 

— 

mm 

1 

e t 

South  Branch 

2 

1 

1 

MM 

MM 

— 

e 

Menominee  Co. 

li 

— 

li 

MM 

MM 

— 

11 

0 c 

Other  Counties 

71 

2 

9 

li6 

MM 

Hi 

f e 
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Mobility  of  the  Applicants 

Mobility  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  the  geographic  concept  and  is 
reflected  in  three  ways. 

1,  The  willingness  of  an  applicant  to  Move  Permanently  for  work. 

2.  The  willingness  of  an  applicant  to  Commute  by  the  Day,  Week  or 
Month  for  work. 

3«  The  distance  an  applicant  will  Commute  Qne4Jay  Daily  for  work. 

Mobility  is  influenced  by  several  factors  such  as  home  ownership,  mari- 
tal status,  age  of  children,  educational  attainment,  employment  status, 
occupational  skill  level,  age,  sex,  ties  to  family  and  friends  and  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  job  opportunities  out  of  the  immediate  area.  Six 
of  these  factors  (age,  en^jloyment  status,  educational  attainment,  occupa- 
tion, marital  status  and  place-of-residence)  were  studied  for  this  report. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  shown  in  tables,  charts  and  graphs  on  the 
following  pages  and  in  the  appendix. 

Mobility  of  the  Applicants 
The  over-all  mobility  of  the  applicants 
was  low  but  not  as  low  as  expected. 

Prior  to  the  survey  all  indications  were 
that  most  of  the  applicants  would  not 
move  nor  would  they  commute  for  work. 

The  survey  indicated  that  about  liO 
percent  of  the  nonstudents  would  move 
permanently  for  work  while  88  percent 
of  the  students  would  move.  Willingness 
to  move  is  indicated  in  Chart  A at  the 
right, 

Q Shaded  Portion  Indicates  High  School  Seniors 

ERIC 


Chart  A 

Willingness  to  Move  Permanently 
out  of  the  Area 


V 


. Ut  - 


The  suirey  has  also  shown  that  65  percent  or  303  applicants  would  commute 
on  a dally  basis,  17  percent  or  78  persons  on  weekly  basis  and  one  percent 
or  eight  persons  by  the  month.  This  means  that  a grand  total  of  83  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  or  38?  persons  would  ccnmute  for  work. 

Chart  B 

Willingness  to  Commute 


By  the 
Day 

655« 

the 

Week 

17^ 

By  the 
Month 

1% 

1 

■'-I : 1 — ! -! — n T 

I « : 1 — ! -! — n T 

10  20  30  UO  50  60  70  80  90  ICO 


Chart  C on  the  next  page  indicates  the  distances  that  the  applicants 
are  willing  to  travel  one-way  for  work.  The  number  of  persons  willing 
to  travel  30  or  more  miles  one-way  for  work  was  very  small  as  most  per- 
sons would  move  rather  than  commute  long  diatances.  Seventy-eight  per- 
sons or  17  percent  of  the  applicants  would  not  or  could  not  commute. 
Only  2?  percent  or  12li  persons  would  commute  at  least  twenty  miles  one- 
way for  work  and  only  58  p>ercent  or  272  persons  would  commute  at  least 
ten  miles.  This  points  iqj  the  need  for  industrial  development  near  the 
population  centers  of  Keshena  or  Necpit. 
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Ch^t  C 

Miles  Willing  to  Travel  Che*Way  for  Work 


MOBILITY  BY  APPLICANT  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  nobility  of  the  applicants  by  characteristic  groups  appears  in  Table 
11  on  the  next  page.  Some  of  these  characteristics  are  significant  fac- 
tors in  determining  mobility  while  others  have  little  or  no  affect.  The 
charts  on  pages  17  and  18  demonstrate  the  effect  some  of  the  applicant 
characteristics  have  on  willingness  to  move  and  distance  willing  to  com- 
mute one-way  for  work. 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  11 

Mobility  of  Applicants  by  Selected  Characteristics 


Willing  to 

Miles  Willing  to 

to  Move 

Commute 

Travel  One-Wa'' 

r 

Group 

Perma- 

D 

w 

M 

1 

11 

21 

30 

nently 

a 

e 

0 

N 

i 

e 

n 

to 

to 

to 

Plus 

I 

N 

1 

k 

1 

t 

h 

0 

6 

0 

y 

y 

1 

10 

20 

30 

S 

y 

Total 

222 

2li5 

303 

78 

8 

78 

117 

ll;8 

60 

61; 

M 

CL 

r 

s 

t 

Married 

59 

162 

1^ 

13 

2 

1;8 

52 

71 

17 

33 

i 

t 

a 

t 

Single  (1) 

lliO 

55 

110 

58 

1; 

23 

50 

63 

33 

26 

a 

1 

u 

s 

Other 

23 

28 

35 

7 

2 

7 

15 

Ih 

10 

5 

0 

c 

Prof.  & Mgr‘1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

c 

u 

G 

Clerical  & Sales 

7 

25 

26 

1 

0 

5 

8 

16 

3 

0 

g 

r 

Service 

7 

11 

13 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

1; 

t 

Q 

Agri.  & Forest 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

u 

Skilled 

13 

31 

26 

5 

0 

13 

8 

17 

2 

h 

0 

n 

Semiskilled 

2^ 

59 

56 

11 

0 

16 

20 

31 

6 

10 

a 

Unskilled 

25 

1;7 

1;2 

7 

0 

23 

20 

13 

8 

8 

1 

Entry 

114; 

70 

137 

51 

6 

20 

51; 

66 

38 

36 

E 

A 

Iftider  6 Grade 

d 

t 

2 

17 

10 

0 

0 

9 

2 

5 

2 

1 

u 

t 

6-7-8  Grade 

8 

11; 

13 

U 

0 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

c 

a 

a , 

i 

n 

8th  Graduate 

27 

51 

51 

9 

1 

17 

19 

21 

6 

15 

d 

t 

Some  H.S. 

72 

90 

105 

27 

1; 

26 

1;8 

h9 

20 

19 

i 

m 

H.S.  Graduate  (l) 

105 

65 

111 

37 

3 

19 

ho 

60 

28 

23 

0 

e 

n 

t 

Some  College 

7 

7 

12 

0 

0 

2 

3 

6 

1 

2 

n 

a 

1 

College  Graduate 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

G 

11;  - 19  (1) 

103 

31 

80 

38 

1; 

12 

32 

h2 

27 

21 

A 

r 

20  « 14; 

loh 

125 

153 

35 

2 

39 

55 

76 

29 

30 

g 

0 

- 51; 

10 

U8 

39 

0 

2 

17 

21 

10 

2 

8 

e 

u 

55  - 61; 

1; 

33 

25 

5 

0 

7 

7 

17 

2 

h 

p 

6$  + 

1 

8 

6 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

E 

m 

P 

s 

4- 

Employed 

83 

121 

129 

26 

3 

h6 

U3 

71 

20 

2h 

1 

0 

U 

a 

Iftienplqyed 

128 

119 

161; 

1;9 

5 

29 

71 

70 

39 

38 

y 

t 

in 

e 

u 

Iftideremployed 

11 

5 

10 

3 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1 

2 

n 

t 

w 

1 

X. 

- — » 

(1)  Includes  68  High  School  Seniors 
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As  would  be  expected  the  single  applicants  show  a much  greater  willing- 
ness to  move  than  do  the  married  applicants  and  somewhat  greater  will- 
ingness to  ccsmnute  especially  over  30  miles  one-^ray  for  work. 


Chart  D 

Mobility  by  Marit2il  Status 


Married 


1 

^ZZ7777y 

-!;.y  -y  >r- 

Key 

czi 

Willing  to  Move 


Ccanmute  at  Least  20  Mi. 


Commute  at  Least  10  Mi, 


0 10  20  30  Lo  56  6b  76  §0 

Percent 

The  age  of  the  applicants  affects  mobility  in  that  mobility  tends  to 
decline  with  increasing  age.  This  is  particularily  ianie  in  regards  to 
willingness  to  move  and  willingness  to  ccanmute  over  20  miles  one-way. 


Qiart  E 

Mobility  by  Age  Groxip 


er|c 


Only  the  Entry  occipational  groi^)  showed  any  great  willingness  to  move 
out  of  the  area  for  work.  The  Clerical  and  Sales  and  tho  Skilled  groups 
were  not  willing  to  travel  any  distance  for  work  but  would  commute  the 
shorter  distances  of  less  than  20  miles  one-way.  This  situation  is 
caused  by  the  wages  generally  paid  in  these  occupations. 

The  educational  attainment  of  the  applicants  was  not  a significant  factor 
in  mobility  except  that  the  high  school  seniors  who  were  tallied  as  grad- 
uates were  more  mobile. 

The  employment  status  of  the  applicants  has  an  affect  on  the  mobility  of 
an  applicant.  The  employed  persona  are  less  willing  to  move  or  commute 
than  the  unemployed.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  most  of  the  employed 
persons  surveyed  were  currently  enployed  in  local  industry  and  were  con- 
tent to  remain  there. 


Chart  F 

Mobility  by  Einplc^rment  Status 


& 

Willing  to  Move 
Commute  at  Least  20  Mi. 


Commute  at  Least  10  Mi. 


The  Willingness  of  the  applicants  to  commute  for  work  was  greatest  in  the 
Keshena  area  where  90  percent  or  148  persons  were  willing  to  commute  for 
work.  Only  77  percent  or  171  persons  from  Neopit  were  willing  to  commute. 
Other  areas  in  the  county  provided  seven  persons  willing  to  commute  while 
63  persons  from  outside  the  county  indicated  a willingness  to  commute. 
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JOB  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  APPLICANTS 

All  applicants  were  classified  by  Primary  Occiqpation,  occvpationa  for  which 
they  have  potential  and  on  the  basis  of  ■ttie  results  of  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  (QATB),  The  Tables  and  Charts  in  this  section  depict'  the  man- 
power potential  for  industry  in  Menominee  Counigr.  All  applicants  without 
skills  or  recent  work  history  were  classified  as  Entry  applicants  and  were 
encouraged  to  take  the  Ifeited  States  Ebiployment  Service  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  (GATB)  to  assist  counselors  in  their  eveiluation  of  each 
individual's  occv?>ational  potential, 

Prhnary  Occupation  of  the  Applicants 

The  h67  applicants  were  classified  by  their  primary  occupation.  Table 
12  shows  these  applicants  in  the  major  occupational  groups  by  age  and 
sex.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  were  fully  qualified  on  the 
basis  of  e:iq)erience  while  21h  were  Entry  workers.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  persons  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  workers,  thirty-two 
were  Clerical  and  Sales  workers  and  eighteen  had  e:iq)erience  in  Service 
occupations.  The  253  e^qperienced  applicants  represent  potential  for 
immediate  plant  staffing  while  the  Entry  applicants  represent  poten- 
tial trainees. 


Table  12 

Primary  Occupations  of  the  Applicants  by  Age  and  Sex 


Age 

Primary  Occupation 

and 

Sex 

Prof'l 

Mgr'l 

Clerical 
& Sales 

Service 

Forestry 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

Enlay 

Total 

- it 

CM 

18 

0 

lilt 

83 

72 

2Ht 

Percent 

0.9 

6,9 

3.6 

0.0 

9.1i 

ItX 

15.lt 

”1578 

Male 

h 

13 

3 

0 

U3 

70 

60 

110 

lit  - 19 

— 

-- 

,M.. 

mm^ 

1 

6 

It 

75 

20  - Ijli 

1 

11 

2 

23 

38 

36 

39 

U5  - 5It 

3 

2 

1 

11 

15 

9 

2 

55  - 6h 

— 

— 

--- 

8 

10 

9 

— 

65  + 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

Female 

0 

19 

15 

0 

1 

13 

12 

96 

Hi  - 19 

mmrn 

5 

1 

1 

— 

la 

20  - lili 

10 

7 

1 

9 

11 

ItO 

n 

'■5  - 5It 

2 

2 

— 

2 

1 

8 

ERlCf ; 

— 

2 

1 

m,rn»m 

1 

mm 

— 

It 

3 
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Occupational  Potential  of  idie  Applicants 

Eveiy  applicant  was  given  an  occi^ational  cods  or  codes  that  reflected 
their  present  occi^ation,  occiq^ation  for  which  they  possessed  some  skill 
and/or  occupation  for  which  they  possessed  potential  and  interest*  As 
a result  many  of  the  applicants  received  more  than  one  occiqpational  code* 
The  U67  applicants  were  assigned  a total  of  68$  codes  or  an  average  of 
about  l^g  codes  per  person.  Chart  G below  shows  percentage  distribution 
of  the  applicants  in  the  six  major  occipational  ^oips  and  Table  II  of 
the  appendix  gives  a complete  breakdown  by  age  and  sex. 
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Occvpational  Potential  of  the  Applicants 
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Job  Potential  Inventoiy 

In  addition  to  using  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  as  kn  aid 
in  counseling  and  to  determine  occ\?)ational  potential  it  is  also  useful 
in  determining  specific  Job  potential  of  the  applicants.  Ihe  GATB  con- 
sists of  twelve  tests  designed  to  measure  nine  aptitudes.  The  aptitudes 
are  defined  as  follows: 

0 - (Intelligence  )General  learning  ability, 

V - (Verbal  Aptitude)  Ability  to  understand  meanings  of  words  and 
ideas  associated  with  them  and  to  use  them  effectively, 

N - (Numerical  Aptitude)  Ability  to  perform  arithmetic  operations 
quickly  and  accurately, 

S - (Spatial  Aptitude)  Ability  to  comprehend  forms  in  space  and 
understand  relationships  of  plane  and  solid  objects  - often 
described  as  the  ability  to  visualize, 

P - (Form  Perception)  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  objects 
or  in  pictorial  or  graphic  material  - to  make  visual  coc^nrisons 
and  discriminations,  and  to  see  slight  differences  in  shapes  and 
shadings  of  figures,  etc. 

Q - (ClflO'ical  Perception)  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  ver- 
bal or  tabular  material, 

K - (Motor  Coordination)  Ability  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or  fin- 
gers rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise  movements  with  speed. 

F - (Finger  Dexterity)  - Ability  to  move  the  fingers,  and  manipulate 
small  objects  with  the  fingers,  rapidly  or  accurately. 

M - (Manual  Dexterity)  Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and  skillfully 
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- to  work  with  the  hands  in  placing  and  turning  motions 
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A tot&l  of  152  applicants  were  administered  the  GATB  and  their  scores 
have  been  con^ared  with  the  Specific  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (SATB)  scores 
listed  in  the  0,  S.  Department  of  Labor  catalogue  of  test  scores  for 
various  specific  jobs.  These  SATB's  are  frequently  used  by  the  firaploy- 
ment  Service  as  a tool  to  screen  applicants  for  jobs  or  training.  All 
applicants  tdiose  test  scores  were  above  the  minimum  SATB  scores  for 
selected  jobs  are  tabulated  in  Table  13«  Since  91  men  and  61  women  were 
given  the  entire  QATB,  Table  13  does  indicate  persons  with  ability  to 
learn  a given  job  regardless  of  any  sex  requirements.  This  table  can 
provide  an  industry  with  the  numbers  of  possible  Entry  applicants  or 
trainees  that  would  be  available  for  plant  staffing.  Since  II8  of  the 
applicants  tested  were  Entry  applicants  this  means  that  a total  of  371 
persons  are  either  qualified  workers  (as  shown  in  Appendix  Table  I)  or 
were  tested  and  appear  in  Table  13.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
applicants  will  be  supplied  to  the  district  WSES  office  for  use  in 
screening  and  selection,  i^on  the  request  of  any  enployer. 


er|c 
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Table  13 

Specific  Job  Potential  of  All  the  Applicants  Tested 


Specific  Jobs 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  Applicants  Tested 

152 

91 

61 

Aircraft  Assembler 

n? 

69 

1*6 

Airplane  Mechanic 

81i 

52 

32 

Assembler  Communications  Equipment 

29 

15 

11* 

Auto-Body  Repairman 

9h 

59 

35 

Auto  Mechanic 

86 

1*8 

38 

Baker 

H3 

61 

52 

Bookkeeper 

liO 

26 

11* 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

25 

12 

13 

Beauty  Operator 

89 

50 

39 

Clicking  Machine  Operator  (Boot  & Shoe) 

131 

81* 

1*7 

Cabinetmaker 

62 

39 

23 

Carpenter,  Construction 

91 

58 

33 

Cheese  Wrapper 

75 

39 

36 

Clerk,  General  Office 

3h 

18 

16 

C(^presslon  Molding  Machine  Operator 

95 

53 

1*2 

Cook 

86 

58 

28 

Core  Plane  Wirer 

li5 

20 

25 

Drill  Press  - Punch  Press  Operator 

13li 

83 

51 

Electrician 

62 

39 

23 

Electronic  Assembler 

88 

52 

36 

Electronic  Resistance  Spot  Welder 

92 

51* 

38 

Electronic  Technician 

11* 

9 

5 

Electronic  Ifait  Assembler 

1*1 

18 

23 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

56 

32 

21* 

Forming  I^ss  Operator 

122 

76 

1*6 

Guard,  Institution 

50 

31 

19 

Key  Piinch  Operator 

55 

27 

28 

Knitting  Machine  Operator 

82 

1*1* 

38 

Loader  (Canning  & Preserving) 

98 

52 

1*6 

Machine  Operator,  General 

H2 

61* 

1*8 

Machinist 

81* 

52 

32 

Meat  Cutter 

85 

53 

32 

Module  Assembler  (Electronics) 

1*5 

27 

18 

Nurse  Aide 

95 

56 

39 

Packing,  Sorting,  Caiining 

127 

75 

52 

Sewer,  Hand 

lOl* 

63 

1*1 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

101* 

57 

1*7 

Sewing  Machine  Repairman 

H9 

70 

1*9 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

88 

51* 

31* 

Stitcher  Machine  Operator 

86 

1*2 

1*1* 

Stenographer  - Typist 

1*3 

23 

20 

Tool  & Die  Maker 

58 

39 

19 

Turret  Lathe  Operator 

lOl* 

62 

1*2 

Welder,  Inert  Gas 

121 

72 

1*9 

Welder,  Spot 

93 

50 

1*3 

Welder,  Combination 

90 

53 

37 

WoociJorking  Machine  Operator 

108 

62 

1*6 

SURVEY  OF  OUT-QFnAREA  FORO  RESIDENTS 


Stnrvey  of  Former  Residents 

During  the  applicant  survey  in  Menominee  County  a mail  survey  was  con- 
ducted with  former  residents  of  the  county  who  are  now  living  outside 
the  area.  A total  of  131  responses  was  received  from  all  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  this  survey  appear  in  Table  lit.  Just 
over  li6  percent  of  those  responding  indicated  some  interest  of  returning 
to  Hencnninee  Couniy  for  work.  This  interest  was  qualified  however,  by 
the  desire  of  maiy  to  earn  as  much  as  they  were  currently  earning. 

A close  look  at  Table  lit  indicates  that  25  of  the  61  who  e^tpressed  a 
desire  to  return  were  earning  in  excess  of  $6, OCX)  nnpiiai  salary  and 
another  18  were  married  women  who  could  not  move  unless  the  husband 
found  suitable  local  employment.  This  means  that  only  about  18  would  be 
readilj'  “vailable  to  return  to  Menominee  County.  Of  special  note  however 
should  be  the  relatively  high  educational  level  of  the  former  residents. 
This  education  could  be  of  great  service  in  future  industrial  or  resort 
development  to  provide  the  managerial  and  advisory  talent  so  desperately 
needed  in  the  county. 
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Table  lii 

Survey  of  Former  Residents 


O 

ERIC 


Willing  to  Return  to 

Not  willing  to  Return 

Qrcmp 

Menominee  County 

to  Menominee  County 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

61 

36 

25 

70 

21 

1*9 

M 

s 

Married 

51 

33 

18 

57 

20 

37 

a 

t 

r 

i 

a 

t 

Single 

7 

3 

1* 

5 

1 

1* 

t 

u 

8 

8 

a 

s 

Other 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

I 

T 

I.N.A. 

11* 

1* 

10 

8 

2 

6 

n 

w 

c 

e 

1 

0 - 1999 

8 

1 

7 

36 

0 

36 

0 

m 

e 

V 

e 

2000  - 3999 

9 

3 

6 

1 

0 

1 

p 

M 

UOOO  - 5999 

5 

3 

2 

9 

1* 

5 

a 

3 

0 

n 

6000  - 7999 

11 

11 

0 

6 

5 

1 

t 

t 

h 

s 

8000  + 

11* 

11* 

0 

10 

10 

0 

E 

m 

S 

Employed 

1*8 

33 

15 

35 

18 

17 

P 

t 

1 

a 

Itoemployed 

8 

2 

6 

6 

1 

5 

0 

t 

y 

m 

u 

s 

Not  In  Labor  Force 

5 

1 

1* 

29 

2 

27 

e 

t 

E 

d 

0 thru  8 

9 

5 

1* 

10 

2 

8 

u 

c 

L 

9-10-11 

19 

n 

8 

u 

1* 

7 

a 

e 

t 

V 

H.  S.  Graduate 

25 

16 

9 

25 

8 

17 

1 

e 

0 

1 

Some  College 

6 

3 

3 

12 

2 

10 

n 

a 

College  Graduate 

2 

1 

1 

12 

5 

7 

1 

I.N.A,  - Information  not  provided  by  the  Respondent 


Industrial  Potential 


Part  three  presents  information  about  the  area  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  any  firm  contemplating  industrial  expansion  into  Menominee  County 
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Location  of  Menominee  County  Relative  to  Population  and  !ft*ade  Centers 


Location  of  Menominee  County 

Menominee  County  is  located  in  Northeastern  Wisconsin  Uh  miles  from 
Green  Bay,  11^8  miles  frcm  Milwaukee,  23U  miles  from  Chicago  and  is 
less  then  50  miles  from  four  lane  D,S,  highway  lA,  which  connects  to 
these  points.  The  cities  of  Shawano  (population  6,103) and  Antigo  (pop 
ulation  9,691)  are  located  nearly  and  provide  facilities  not  available 
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Description  of  Meuomiiiee  County 

Menominee  County  is  canprised  of  nearly  23U,000  acres  of  \diich  221,000 
are  forested.  Lakes  and  s1-.t**  -tjs  account  for  another  U,000  acres  with 
about  1^500  acres  in  residem^a^.  and  industrial  use. 

The  county  had  an  estimated  196$  population  of  2,500,  with  a per  capita 
income  of  $586  which  was  the  lowest  in  the  state.  The  government  is  a 
combination  county  and  township  with  offices  and  fxinctions  combined. 

There  is  only  one  industrial  employer  in  the  county,  Menominee  Enterprises 
Inc.,  headquartered  at  Neoplt. 

Menominee  Enterprises  Inc.,  is  a stock  corporation  controlled  by  the 
Menominee  and  owns  nearly  all  the  land  including  the  forest  areas. 
Approximately  6,000  acres  of  choice  recreation  land  is  being  made  avail- 
able for  homesltes  on  a leaseAuy  contract. 

The  county  has  a zoning  ordinance  and  areas  for  industrial  development 
have  been  provided,  A copy  of  the  zoning  ordinance  and  a map  are  avail- 
able at  the  County  Court  House  in  Keshena.  There  also  are  limited  facili- 
ties currently  available  in  existing  buildings. 

Health  and  Education 

Modern  hospital  facilities  are  located  in  Antigo  and  Shawano  as  are  the 
doctors.  Part-time  dental  service  is  available  in  the  county  and  the 
county  provides  a County  Health  Nursing  Program, 

The  county  has  a new  library  founded  in  1965  and  operated  by  a qualified 
librarian. 

There  are  two  parochial  elementary  schools  and  two  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  county  and  a high  school  which  are  part  of  the  Shawano 
district  with  the  hij^h  school  located  in  Shawano, 
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Vocational  school  training  is  available  as  an  extension  of  the  Antigo 
Vocational  school* 

Trangportation 

The  Soo  line  railroad  provides  freight  service  to  Neopit  on  a twice  daily- 
basis.  Passenger  service  by  the  C & NW  is  provided  at  Shawano  on  a daily 
basis. 

Passenger  emd  Air  Freight  facilities  are  located  at  Green  Bay  with  30 
flights  daily  via  North  Central  Airlines. 

Two  motor  carriers,  Fore-¥ay  Ebqsress,  Inc.,  and  Spector  Freight  System, 
Inc.,  provide  overnight  service  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Bus  service  is  available  at  Shawano  on  a twice  daily  basis. 

S-tate  highways  U?  and  55  intersect  and  run  through  the  county  from  north 
to  south.  Several  hard  surfaced  county  roads  interconnect  between  the 
state  highways  and  to  points  outside  the  county. 

Utilities 

The  Urban  Telephone  Company  of  Clintonville,  Wisconsin  provides  service 
throughout  the  county  and  currently  has  120  subscribers  in  Keshena  and 
97  in  Neopit. 

The  Wisconsin  Power  and  Light  Cotipany  of  Madison,  Wisconsin  svpplies 
electric  power  frcm  a multiple  service  transmission  system  to  the  entire 
county  except  for  the  Menominee  Enterprises  mill,  which  operates  its  own 
plant. 
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Menoinlnee  County 


State  Highways  County  Highways 


Railroads  County  Seat 
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Natural  Gas  is  available  in  Shawano  and  a pipeline  could  be  extended  into 
Menominee  County  for  a large  volume  user. 

Water  and  Sewer  facilities  in  Keshena  and  Neopit  have  been  improved  and 
are  adquate  to  handle  sane  industrial  development.  Lateral  connections 
to  all  homes  in  the  villages  are  not  com?)lete  but  attenpts  are  being 
made  to  secure  EDA  funding  for  completion.  Private  wells  throughout  the 
county  provide  clean  water  and  the  sandy  soil  facilitates  waste  disposals. 

Hie  two  villages  each  have  a volunteer  fire  department  and  in  addition 
the  State  Conservation  Department  has  a radio  equipped  Forest  Ranger 
Station  at  Keshena. 

Finance 

Mencaninee  County  is  without  the  service  of  a local  banking  institution 
although  several  are  located  in  Shawano  and  Antigo.  Lack  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  county  or  individuals  in  the  county  has  been  a limiting 
factor  in  industrial,  resort  and  in  fsct  all  business  enterprises. 

Present  Ehiployment 

Eiiployment  in  Menominee  County  at  the  present  is  limited  to  roughly  three 
types,  lumber  mill  workers,  logging  and  pulp  cutting  and  county  enployees 
(mostly  highway  department  labor).  Employment  in  these  fields  is  limited 
to  mostly  men  except  for  a few  office  positions.  Menominee  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  currently  enploys  235  persons  in  its  mill  operations  with  average 
earnings  of  production  workers  of  $1.73  per  hour. 

Logging  operations  by  private  contr  ictors  employs  about  100  men  during 
the  logging  season  of  about  9 months.  Pulp  cutting  operations  by  private 
contractors  employs  about  35  men  usually  on  a year  round  basis.  Earnings 
in  these  occi^.ations  usually  equal  or  exceed  mill  earnings. 
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The  Menominee  County  and  Tovm  government  en^jloys  about  100  persons  at 
rates  from  $1.00  up  to  $1.88  per  hour.  There  is  a very  limited  amount 
of  employment  in  small  business  and  agriculture. 

As  mentioned  above  there  is  a very  obyious  lack  of  eoqployment  for  women 
and  any  anployer  could  find  a readily  available  supply  of  women.  There 
also  is  a noticable  lack  of  diversity  in  employment  for  men,  which  has 
led  to  an  out-migration  of  men. 

Taxes 

The  effective  tax  rate  per  $l,000(full  value)  assessed  valuation  for 
1965  was  $29,li2.  This  rate  may  fluctuate  depending  on  state  or  federal 
tax  programs  pending  in  Congress.  Average  rate  for  Wisconsin  in  196U 
was  $27. 8U. 
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PART  FOUR 


APPENDK 


Part  Four  or  the  Appendix  consists  of  a set  of  Tables  providing  detailed 
data  on  the  primary  occupations  and  total  occupational  potential  of  all 
applicants.  These  Tables  provided  the  background  for  the  charts  and 
graphs  in  Part  One. 
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APPENDIX 


Following  is  an  explanation  which  delineates  the  major  occupational 
grov5>s  for  entry  classifications  as  used  in  Tables  one  and  two  of  the 
appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL  WQRKt 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  requir- 
ing the  capacily  to  acquire  and  apply  special  knowledges  involved  in 
artistic  creation,  entertainment,  social  service  work,  teaching,  scien- 
tific study,  research,  engineering,  law,  business  relations  or  manage- 
ment. 

CLERICAL  AND  SAIES  WORKt 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  involv- 
ing recording,  transcribing,  con?)osing,  conpiling,  transmitting  and  sys- 
tematizing written  communications  and  records,  confuting  or  compiling 
mathematical  or  statistical  data,  or  dealing  with  the  public  in  business 
situations  to  effect  sales,  give  information,  or  perform  other  commercial 
or  administrative  services. 


SERVICE  WCRKt 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  that 
involves  ministering  to  the  needs  of  others  in  preparing  food,  serving 
meals,  caring  for  children  and  in  other  types  of  personal  services 
activities. 


AGRICULTURAL.  MARINE  AND  FCBESIRY  M3RK; 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  involving 
the  raising  and  hai*vesting  of  crops;  the  breeding,  care,  catching  and 
hunting  of  fish  and  other  animals;  the  handling  of  boats;  the  preserva- 
tion of  forest;  the  gathering  of  forest  products  and  other  related  out- 
door activities. 


MECHANICAL  WORK; 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  in  which 
the  independent  judgement  of  the  worker  determines  the  machine  and  manual 
operations  to  be  performed  in  obtaining  the  proper  form  and  quantity  of 
material  to  be  produced.  Workers  may  be  required  to  lay  out  work;  to 
estimate  quality,  suitability,  and  needed  quantities  of  materials;  to  make 
precise  measurements;  to  read  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  and  to 
make  necessary  computations  or  mechanical  adjustments  to  control  or  re- 
gulate processes. 

MANUAL  WCRK; 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessafy  for  entry  into  work  in  which 
the  form,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  depend  primarily  on  prescribed 
methods  and  on  the  performance  of  machines  or  equipment  or  on  the  use  of 
hands  or  hand  tools.  Workers  may  be  required  to  observe  the  operation  of 
machines,  feed  machines  and  to  perform  other  repetitive  and  physical  tasks. 
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Table  I 

Primary  Occupations  of  All  Applicants 


Occq>ational 

Groiqj 


Hale 


0 

t 

a 

1 

Hi 

to 

19 

20 

to 

iili, 

Ii5 

to 

51i 

55 

to 

61i 

65 

+ 

0 

t 

a 

1 

Hi 

to 

19 

20 

to 

lili 

li5 

to 

51i 

55 

to 

61i 

65 

+ 

311 

86 

150 

li3 

27 

5 

156 

U8 

79 

15 

10 

li 

193 

h 

11 

111 

1 

la 

3 

27 

3 

60 

7 

38 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

mmm 

MM 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

mm 

— 

1 

13 

— 

11 

> 

1 

2 

— 

mm 

19 

5 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

MM 

MM 

MS 

2 

1 

mm 

MM 

1 

MM 

1 

1 

mm 

— 

mm 

1 

-M 

1 

li 

— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

mm 

mm 

1 

mm 

1 

MM 

— 

6 

— 

5 

1 

— 

MM 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

h 

ii 

X 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

JL 

X 

3 

— 

2 

MM 

1 

— 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

15 

1 

7 

2 

3 

2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

mm 

— 

MM 

JL 

2 

MM 

X 

1 

1 

_M 

1 

1 

-M 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

X 

2 

2 

X 

— 

— 

““ 

— 

2 

5 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

MM 

MM 

Female 


Age  Group 


Total  All  Applicants 
Fully  Qualified  Applicants 
Prof  *1  and  Hg*l 
Accountant 

Semiprofessional  Occupa. 

Manager 

Official 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeping  Macht  Opr. 
Checkers 
Clerks,  General 
Clerks,  General  Office 
General  Industry  Clerks 
Secretary 

Stenographers  & Typists 
Stock  Clerks 
Demonstrator 
Salesman,  Insurance 
Sales  Clerks 

Service 

Cooks,  Domestic 
Housekeeper,  Private  Family 
Nursemaids 

MisfcSfc  Private  Servants 
Maids,  Hotel  & Rest. 

Cooks 

Waitresses 
Practical  Nurses 
Hospital  Attendents 
Charwomen  & Cleaners 
Janitor 


Agricultural 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  I 


Occi^tional 

Male 

Female 

Group 

T 

Age  Group 

T 

Age  Group 

0 

t 

ill 

20 

65 

0 

t 

111 

20 

li5 

55 

65 

a 

to 

to 

to 

to 

+ 

a 

to 

to 

to 

to 

+ 

1 

19 

Uh 

6k 

1 

19 

Sh 

6U 

Skilled 

li3 

1 

23 

11 

8 

mm 

1 

MM 

1 

MM 

MM 

MM 

Baker 

1 

1 

mmm 

MM 

Log  Scaler 

8 

— 

1 

2 

Sawmill  Occupations 

3 

— 

2 

1 

Woodworking  Occipations 

1 

— 

«»M 

MM 

1 

Printing  & Publishing  Occupa. 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

"" 

MM 

MM 

Machinists 

2 

— 

1 

1 

MM 

Welders 

6 

— 

1 

— 

— 

MM 

Forging-Pressing  Occupa. 

1 

— 

1 

; MM 

Fabricated  Plastics  Occupa, 

1 

— 

1 

“ 

MM 

Carpenters 

2 

— 

•aw 

— 

2 

MM 

MM 

rluitiDers 

1 

HN» 

MM 

stationary  Engineers 
Craneraen-Hoistmen-Shovelraen 

2 

U 

— 

1 

U 

1 

MM 

MM 

MM 

MM 

Automobile  Mechanic 

3 

— 

1 

2 

Appliance  Repairmen 

h 

— 

2 

2 

MM 

MM 

Manufacturing  Foremen 

h 

mm 

1 

3 

MM 

MM 

Semiskilled 

70 

6 

38 

15 

10 

1 

13 

1 

9 

2 

1 

Food  Preserving  Occupations 
Dairy  Products  Processing 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

Textile  Fabrication  Occupa. 

3 

MM 

1 

1 

1 

w 

Log  & Lumber  Sealers  & (Raders 

Lumberman 

12 

1 

6 

3 

2 

Sawmill  Occupations  N.E.C, 
Occupations  in  Shoe  Manufacture 

9 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

MM 

MM 

MM 

X 

MM 

X 

Occupations  in  Prod.ofClay  Prod 

1 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

1 

mm 

1 

MM 

-- 

— 

Machine  Shop  Occupa. 

1 

1 

— 

“ 

Forging  k Pressing  Occupa, 
Solderers 

Radio  Manufacturing 

2 

2 

1 

1 

U 

h 

MM 

Electrical  Equip.  Manufact. 

1 

1 

1 

MM 

1 

X 

Cement  Finishers 

Truck  k Tractor  Drivers 
Teamster 

Laundry  Occiqpations 

2h 

1 

1 

12 

9 

2 

1 

i 

1 

3 

MM 

3 

MM 

X 

MM 

Firemen  k Builder  Tenders 

Tool  Sharpener 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Chainmen,  Rodmen,  Surveying 

1 

1 

8 

X 

Warehousing,  Storekeeping 
Apprentices 

9 

1 1 

MM 

1 

1 

X 

1 

^ 
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Table  I 


Occupational 

Groi*p 

Male 

1 

Female 

T 

0 

t 

a 

1 

Age  Group 

T 

0 

t 

a 

1 

Age  Group 

lit 

to 

19 

20 

to 

iiit 

it5 

to 

5it 

55 

to 

6it 

65 

4* 

lit 

to 

19 

20 

to 

Itit 

it5 

to 

5it 

55 

to 

6it 

65 

4* 

Uis killed 

60 

it 

36 

9 

9 

2 

12 

U 

1 

mmm 

Laborer  Food 

3 

2 

1 

.. 

- 

6 

5 

1 

Laborer  Lumber 

h 

^0 

8 

0 

2 

Laborer  Paper 

jj 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Laborer  Metal  Working 

2 

2 

X 

0 

X 

P 

Laborer.  Packine  & Filline 

u 

u 

Laborer,  Material  Handling 

1 

— 

1 

Entry  Applicants 

118 

75 

39 

2 

2 

96 

ia 

8 

it 

2 

Prof‘l  & Mgr»l 

2h 

lit 

10 

— 

— 

8 

7 

~ 

1 

“ 

— 

Artistic  Drawin^r  & Related 

1 

1 

Musical  Worn 

1 

1 

JL 

X 

Instructive  Service  Work 

Social  Service  Work 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Protective  Service  Work 

1 

«L 

1 

JL 

X 

Laboratory  Science  Work 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Business  Relations  Work 

5 

2 

3 

Geographical  Science  Work 

8 

it 

it 

Engineering 

2 

1 

1 

Drafting 

k 

3 

1 

Clerical  & Sales 

8 

7 

1 

26 

17 

8 

1 

Computing  Work 

* 1 

1 

General  Recording  Work 

2 

1 

1 

X 

7 

0 

X 

1 

'Cyping 

1 

1 

«L 

f 

a 

c 

7 

4 

1 

X 

•r  IT 

stenographic  Work 

JL 

u 

*5 

-3 

X 

Routine  Recording  Work 

2 

2 

Classifying  and  Related 

— 

1 

mm 

1 

— M 

General  Public  Contact 

1 

5 

it 

1 

Selling 

2 

2 

X 

Customer  Service  Work 

1 

1 

Service  Work 

7 

5 

2 

X 

15 

X 

8 

L 

1 

2 

Quantity  Cooking 

3 

3 

Child  Care 

1 

1 

Food  Serving 

1 

1 

X 

■L 

Adult  Care 

2 

1 

1 

12 

8 

3 

1 

M«i 

Misc.  Personal  Seirice 

1 

1 

* 1 

2 

2 

O 
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Table  I 


Occi^ational 

Group 

Male 

Female 

T 

0 

t 

a 

1 

Age  Group 

T 

Age  Group 

Ih 

to 

19 

I 20 

to 

hh 

to 

5U 

55 

to 

61i 

65 

+ 

' 0 
t 
a 
1 

111 

to 

19 

20 

to 

hk 

U5 

to 

51* 

55 

to 

61* 

65 

+ 

Agri.  & Forest  Work 

1 

— 

— 

.. 

1 

Forest  Work 

1 

1 

Mechanical  Work 

60 

38 

20 

1 

JL 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

MM 

Machining 

15 

9 

5 

1 

Mechanical  Repairing 

15 

10 

u 

1 

Coirplex  Machine  Operating 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

MM 

Electrical  Repairing 

2 

1 

1 

Structural  Crafts 

19 

13 

Bench  Crafts 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

MM 

Graphic  Art  Work 

1 

1 

Processing 

1 

1 

Manual  Work 

18 

U 

6 

1 

— 

la 

7 

27 

3 

1* 

— 

Machine  Tending 

3 

1 

2 

Processing  Equip.Tending 

2 

2 

Structural  Work 

1 

__ 

1 

Bench  Work 

— 

A- 

25 

2 

20 

1 

2 

MM 

Machine  Operative 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Processing 

— 

1 

1 

MM 

MM 

Elemental  Work 

1 

1 

Elemental  Work,  Light 

T 

2 

1 

1 

JL 

5 

2 

5 

2 

MM 

Elemental  Farm  Work 

1 

I 

Elemental  Work,  Heavy 

6 

1 

1 

aL 

3 

X 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

O 
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Table  II 

Total  Occupational  Potential  of  the  Applicants 


Occupational  Group 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  Potential  of  All  Applicants 

685 

1;57 

228 

Professional  & Managerial  Work 

53 

36 

17 

Artistic  Work 

5 

1 

h 

Musical  Work 

2 

1 

1 

Instructive  Service  Work 

10 

h 

6 

Laboratory  Science  Work 

6 

3 

3 

Business  Relations  Work 

6 

1 

Geographical  Science  Work 

8 

8 

0 

Engineering  and  Related 

3 

3 

0 

drafting  and  Related 

5 

5 

0 

Managerial  Work  OAFS 

1 

0 

1 

Managerial  Work,  Personal  Service 

1 

0 

1 

Managerial  Work,  Geographical 

2 

2 

0 

Managerial  Work,  Industrial 

3 

3 

0 

Clerical  and  Sales  Work 

88 

27 

61 

Con^juting  Work 

6 

1 

5 

Recording  Work 

23 

7 

16 

Typing 

15 

2 

13 

Stenographic  Work 

6 

0 

6 

Equipment  & Material  Checking 

8 

8 

0 

Routine  Recording  Work 

5 

3 

2 

General  Clerical  Work 

5 

1 

h 

Clerical  Machine  Operating 

1 

0 

1 

General  Public  Contact  Work 

12 

1 

11 

Selling 

6 

h 

2 

Customer  Service  Work 

1 

0 

1 

Service  Work 

57 

13 

hh 

Quantity  Cooking 

7 

6 

1 

Child  Care 

h 

1 

3 

Food  Serving 

6 

1 

5 

Adult  Care 

33 

h 

29 

Misc.  Personal  Care 

7 

1 

6 

Agricultxu:al,  Marine,  Forestry  Work 

19 

19 

0 

Animal  Care 

2 

2 

0 

Crop  Farming 

2 

2 

0 

Forest  Work 

15 

15 

0 

Mechanical  Work 

210 

192 

18 
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Occupational  Qroiqp 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Machine  Trades 

22 

22 

0 

Metal  Machining 

10 

10 

0 

Wood  Machining 

1 

1 

0 

Mechanical  Repairing. 

llO 

ho 

0 

Con^jlex  Machine  Operating 

6 

5 

1 

Power  Press  Forming 

2 

2 

0 

Hauling,  Hoisting  and  Drilling 

31 

31 

0 

Electrical  Repairing 

7 

7 

0 

Structural  Crafts 

10 

10 

0 

Metal  Structural  Work 

1 

1 

0 

Wood  Structural  Work 

6 

6 

0 

Stone  or  Glass  Structural  Work 

1 

1 

0 

Welding 

31 

31 

0 

Bench  Crafts 

11 

3 ■ 

8 

Metal  Bench  Work 

h 

3 

1 

Wood  Bench  Work 

1 

1 

0 

Bench  Work,  Plastic  Materials 

1 

1 

c 

Bench  Work,  Fabric  and  leather 

1 

0 

1 

Bench  Work,  Paper  Products 

1 

0 

1 

Bench  Work,  Foods 

1 

1 

0 

Inspecting  and  Testing 

10 

9 

1 

Graphic  Art  Work 

1 

1 

0 

Typesetting 

1 

1 

0 

Processing  Assorted  Materials 

1 

0 

1 

Metal  Processing 

2 

2 

0 

Processing  Plastic  Materials 

1 

1 

0 

processing  Foods  and  Related 

6 

2 

ll 

Manual  Work 

O 

CM 

166 

81i 

Inspecting  and  Testing 

2 

2 

0 

Machine  Tending  Assorted  Materials 

8 

7 

1 

Hauling  Hoisting  and  Drilling 

23 

23 

0 

Processing  Equipnent  Tending 

6 

6 

0 

Metal  Process  Equipment  Tending 

1 

1 

0 

Manipulative  Work 

1 

0 

1 

Structural  Work,  Assorted  Material 

3 1 

1 

0 

Metal  Structural  Work 

3 

3 

0 

Wood  Structural  Work 

1 

0 

1 

Bench  Work  Assorted  Materials 

3 

1*2 

Metal  Bench  Work 

3 

3 

0 

Wood  Bench  Work 

1 

1 

0 

Bench  Work,  Plastic  Materials 

3 

2 

1 

Bench  Work,  Fabric  and  Leather 

6 

0 

6 

Machine  Operating 

9 

6 

3 

Metal  Working,  Machine  Operating 

1 

1 

0 

Woodworking,  Machine  Operating 

7 

7 

0 

Fabric  or  lather  Working  Mach.  Opr 

. 2 

0 

2 

Processing 

3 

0 

3 

Elemental  Work 

12h 

100 

21* 
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FORBIQRD 


OBJECTIVES! 

The  study  of  the  manpower  resources  of  Taylor  County  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  under  the  Department  of  Later ‘s  program  of  expanded  services 
to  smaller  comunltles*  The  operation  of  this  program  in  Wisconsin  is 
designed  to  extend  temporary  employment-office  services  to  remote,  rural 
low-income  areas  which  are  not  contiguous  to  a major  labor  market  area  and 
are  not  now  receiving  the  full-measure  of  easily  accessible  service  frm  a 
peimanent  local  employment  service  office.  The  objective  of  this  temporary, 
tet  full-time  seirice,  is  to  promote  both  the  econmiic  welfare  of  the  area 
and  the  vocational  goals  of  individual  residents.  This  is  facilitated  in 
co-operation  with  the  Departoeot  of  Agriculture^  program  of  Rural  Are&a 
Development.  The  immediate  objectives  are : 

1»  To  provide  employment  counseling  and  placement  assistance 
to  individuals  for  jobs  within  or  outside  the  area  being 
served. 

2.  To  determine  the  current  and  potential  manpower  resources. 

3.  To  assist  local  planning  groups  in  evaluating  the  over-all 
economic  resources  of  the  area  in  relation  to  the  manpower 
resources, 

4.  To  encourage  and  assist  those  groups  in  planning  a program 
of  economic  development. 


SERVICES! 

To  Mhieve  these  objectives,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  established 
a Snaller  Community  Temporary  Office”  at  Medford,  Wisconsin.  The  mobile 
CTew,  a staff  of  experienced  employment  service  counselors,  was  assigned 
five  basic  tasks: 

1.  To  provide  the  full  range  of  employment  service  facilities  and 
service  to  residents  and  employers  of  the  county. 

2.  To  register  and  interview  all  applicants  interested  in  employ- 
ment and  to  assist  them  in  locating  suitable  jobs. 

3.  To  test  and  counsel  all  interested  applicants  in  evaluating 
their  occupational  potential  for  specific  fields  of  work. 

4.  To  survey  the  employers  of  the  county  to  determine  both 
current  and  anticipated  employment  requirements  of  existing 
business  and  industry* 

5.  To  co-operate  with  various  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
and  quasi-public  organizations  in  the  development  of  plans 
designed  to  improve  and  stabilize  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
county  and  its  residents. 

er|c 
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REASONS  m SELECTION  i 

Taylor  County  was  selected  for  early  participation  in  the  Smaller  Community 
Program  in  view  of  its  declining  population,  labor  force,  total  employment 
and  its  status  as  a designated  ARA  County  and  in  consideration  of  the  requests 
of  the  Taylor  County  Board  and  Agricultural  Agent,  and  the  Taylor  County 
RAD  Committee. 

BACKGROUND! 

This  study  represents  a part  of  the  total  continuing  effort  by  USES  personnel 
to  widen  their  scope  of  service  and  assist  the  county  in  its  total  resource 
development  effort.  Employment  service  personnel  are  anxious  to  know  of  any 
value  this  contribution  may  make  in  the  total  resource  effort.  Employers 
and  businessmen  contemplating  expansions  or  new  plant  locations  are  urged 
to  critically  evaluate  this  study  as  to  its  value  to  them  in  terms  of 
manpower  resources,  and  to  communicate  their  comments  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Employment  Service. 

^is  material  should  also  be  of  interest  to  other  groups  sincerely  interested 
in  the  welf^e  and  future  of  Taylor  County,  since  much  of  the  detaH  here 
actually  reflects  upon  the  adequacy  of  services  of  local  institutions  in 
rms  0 the  needs,  desires  and  ambitions  of  the  people.  Groups  and  agencies 
who  are  unselfishly  concerned  with  employment  opportunity,  vocational 
training,  education,  taxes,  and  welfare  should  find  some  items  of  use  and 
interest  in  this  publication. 
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applicants  proves  to  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  search  for  economic 
security. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


It  is  most  important  that  Taylor  County  maintain  the  RAD  organization 
to  promote  economic  grovrth  by  encouraging,  growth  of  commercial  enterprises, 
better  fanning  and  marketing  procedures,  more  training  and  retraining 
facilities,  improvement  of  community  services  and  facilities,  development 
of  natural  resources  and  utilization  of  federal  and  state  programs  which 
benefit  the  coimty. 

Taylor  County  as  a part  of  the  PRI-RU-TA  resotarce' conservation  and  develop- 
ment project  is  doing  considerable  work  in  flowage  development  and  soil 
conservation  projects.  This  will  provide  additional  recreation  facilities 
but  will  not  improve  the  overall  employment  picture  to  any  great  extent. 
Recreation  industries,  retail  trade  and  service  industries  affected  by 
increased  recreation  facilities  are  for  the  most  part,  seasonal,  of  low 
skill  level,  and  low  remuneration,  therefore  the  cream  of  the  youth  and  tlie 
skilled  workers  will  still  outHnigrate. 

The  county  must  consider  encouragement  of  existing  industry  and  creation 
of  new  industry  through  it’s  Industrial  Development  Committee,  There  is 
an  ample  supply  of  labor  (over  200)  available  for  full  time  work.  Added 
to  these  are  over  100  young  people  graduating  ftom  high  school  eadb  year 
and  entering  the  labor  market.  If  their  people  are  to  be  retained  in  the 
county  labor  force,  vrage  rates  and  job  opportunities,  must  be  Increased, 

The  increase  in  manufactioring  industries  in  recent  years  with  the  attendant 
growth  in  the  male  labor  force  points  out  the  increasing  need  for  more 
industrial  development. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to  vocational  training  in  the  local  area  even 
if  provided  on  a part  time  basis  as  an  extension  of  a nearby  existing 
facility. 

The  increased  use  of  local  forest  products  and  ihe  encouragement  of 
industrial  facilities  to  utilize  their  products  should  be  given  much 
consideration. 
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Part  I 

Historical  Data 

Part  I consists  of  a set  of  summary-type  population,  labor  force  and  wage 
statistics.  These  tables,  charts  and  graphs  are  designed  to  illustrate 
population  and  labor  force  changes  which  should  significantly  affect  county 
planning. 

Highlights: 

The  total  population  decline  of  Tailor  County  since  1940  has  been  2,262 
persons  (11.3/6).  The  decline,  predominantly  males,  has  been  primarily  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  The  decrease  has  been  at  the  rate  of  7 males  to 
2 females.  Greatest  changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  Taylor  County’s 
population  were  in  the  59’  group  where  an  increase  of  446  persons  (14.9^) 
is  noted  and  in  the  20-24  age  group  where  a decline  of *843  (51. 1^)  occurred. 
Of  the  2,096  who  were  in  the  u^er  5 age  group  in  1940  only  808  remained 
in  i960,  a decline  of  61.5/6. 

In  1950,  58^  of  Taylor  County's  labor  force  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
work,  however,  ten  years  later  it  had  declined  to  43.6$;  1,620  persons 
had  abandoned  agriculture.  All  other  Industrial  gi  mps  have  shown 
increases  in  the  same  period.  Manufacturing  made  the  most  notable  advance, 
increasing  120  workers.  The  labor  force  has  declined  1,357  or  19$  below 
the  1950  total,  an  amount  stilkingly  similar  to  the  agricultural  decline. 

In  1950  females  made  up  23.8$  of  the  labor  force  increasing  to  27.9$  b7 
i960.  Meanwhile  the  female  population  in  the  county  decreased  2.3$  to  a 
total  of  8,613  as  compared  to  a 5.1$  decrease  in  males. 

Taylor  County' s older  workers  (45+)  comprise  43$  of  the  total  labor  force 
representing  the  greatest  concentration  in  any  one  age  group,  2.6  percentage 
points  above  the  40.4$  state  average.  In  direct  contrast  the  workers  in 
the  18-34  group  (30$  of  the  labor  force)  were  almost  exactly  the  same  number 
of  percentage  points  below  the  state  average  of  33.4$. 

About  12$  of  the  county's  labor  force  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  under 
18  or  over  65  years  of  age.  The  county's  non-labor  force  population  is  also 
excessively  high,  averaging  47.9$  as  compared  to  the  state  average  of  42.7$. 

With  only  two  exceptions  (Clark  County  1961  and  1962)  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  employees  of  county  firms  has  been  consistently  lower  than  those 
received  by  workers  in  the  six  adjacent  counties.  From  late  I960  to  late 
1963  the  Taylor  County  average  weekly  earnings  have  increased  10.4^.  Only 
Lincoln  County  had  a lower  percentage  increase  (10.2$).  State  average 
increase  in  weekly  earnings  for  the  same  time  was  10.6$. 
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FOPUUTION  TRENDS 


In  1962  Taylor  County  population  reached  the  lowest  total  in  40  years.  This 
trend  very  closely  follotrs  that  of  most  rural  Wisconsin  Counties  of  the  past 
several  decades.  Lz  late  as  this  j^ear  (1965)  over  half  of  the  state's  rural 
counties  were  still  experiencing  general  declines  in  population.  The  reasons 
for  the  diminishing  population  of  Taylor  County  are  the  decline  of  agricultural 
employment  and  the  lack  of  new  job  opportunities  in  other  fields,  thus  leading 
to  out^nigration. 

Population  data  reflects  a decrease  of  2,262  persons  since  1940  (U.3?). 

Seven  out  of  nine  people  leaving  the  county  are  males.  A total  of  1,707 
males  and  555  females  left  Taylor  County  in  the  decades  between  1940  and  i960. 


Graph  A 

Population  Trend 

1920  - 1962 
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Graph  B 


Trend  of  Population  and  Labor  Force 
1940  - i960  Census 


Thousands 


22  , 
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Table  I 


Population  by  Af^o  and  Sex 
i960,  1950,  1940  Census 


Total  Population 


i i960 

1950 

1940 

Hge  oroup 

1 

I'luEiber 

% of  Total 

Number 

% of  Total 

Number 

% of  Total 

Under  5 yrs. 

2,3TB 

13.3 

2,345 

12.7 

2,096 

10.5 

5-9  : 

2,l4l 

12.0 

l,94l 

10.5 

2,044 

10.2 

10-li* 

1,991 

11.2 

1,858 

10.1 

2,231 

11.1 

15-19 

1,435 

8.0 

1,496 

8.1 

2,059 

10.3 

20-24 

808 

4.5 

1,152 

6.3 

1,651 

8.3 

25-44 

3,762 

21.1 

4,494 

24.3 

4,759 

23.7 

45-54 

1,889 

10.6 

1,796 

9.8 

2,272 

11.4 

55+ 

3,439 

19.3 

3,374 

18.3 

2,993 

i4.5 

Total 

17,643 

I 

100.0 

18,456 

100.0 

20,105 

100.0 

Male 


Age  Group 

i960 

1950 

1940 

Clumber 

Js  of  To^l 

Number 

% of  Total 

Nmber 

% of  Total 

Under  5 yrs 

1,250 

7.0 

1,188 

6.4 

1,070 

5.3 

5-9 

1,062 

6.0 

977 

5.3 

1,047 

5.2 

10-14 

1,028 

5.8 

951 

5.1 

1,157 

5.8 

15-19 

758 

4.2 

783 

4.2 

1,129 

5.6 

20-24 

372 

2.1 

597 

3.2 

967 

4.8 

25-44 

1 ir  J 

1,671 

10.5 

2,371 

12.8 

2,576 

12.8 

1,016 

5.7 

933 

5.1 

1,267 

6.3 

55+ 

1,873 

10.5 

1,929 

10.5 

1,724 

8.6 

Total 

9,230 

51.7 

9,729 

52.6 

10 ,937 

54.4 

Female 


Age  Group 

15 

)60 

1950 

1940 

Number 

i of  Total 

Nuiaber 

% of  Total 

Number 

% of  Total 

Under  5 yrs 

1,128 

6.3 

1,157 

6.3 

1,026 

5.1 

5-9 

1,079 

6.0 

964 

5.2 

997 

5.0 

10-14 

963 

5.4 

907 

5.0 

1,074 

5.3 

15-19 

677 

3.3 

713 

3.9 

930 

4.6 

20-24 

436 

2.4 

555 

3.0 

684 

3.4 

25-44 

1,891 

. 10.6 

2,123 

11.5 

2,183 

10.9 

45-54 

873 

4.9 

863 

4.7-  - 

1,005 

5.0 

55+ 

1,566 

8.8 

1,445 

7.8 

1,269 

6.3 

Total 

8,613 

48.3 

8,727 

47.4 

9,168 

45.6 

ERIC 
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Graph  C 

Loss  of  Population  By  S«sx  and  Selected  J\ge  Group 
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Table  2 ' ; 

Comparative  Age  'Breakdowii  ty  Numbers  and 
Percentage  of  Total,  I960  Census 


Population  Area 

Taylor  County  | 

i 

Surrounding  Counties* 

t 

State 

Ago  VJX 

_ Number 

i 

% of  Total 

1 

Number 

% cf  Total 

Number  % of  Total 

• Total 
t 

?.7,843 

100,0 

216,999 

110.0 

3,951,777 

100.0 

' Under  5 

2,378 

13.3 

25,670 

11.8 

469,505 

11.9 

5-  - 9 

2,141 

12.0 

24,411 

11.2 

428,267 

10.8 

10-14 

1,991 

11.2 

22,657 

10.4 

371,331 

9.5 

15-24 

2,243 

12.6 

26,741 

12.3 

506,708 

12.8 

25-44 

3,762 

21.1 

49,618 

23.0 

967,528 

24.6 

45  - 54 

; 1,889 

10.6 

24,615 

11.3 

444,852 

11.3 

55+ 

'3,439 

19.3 

43,287 

20.0 

763,586 

19.1 

* Chippewa,  Clark,  Lincoln,  Marathon,  Price  and  Rusk. 
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Graph  D 


Couparison  of  Age  Groups  ly  Percentage 
of  Population  in  State,  Taylor  County 
and  Six  Surrounding  Counties*. 
i960  Census, 


Age  Group 

^ * Chippe’va,  Clark,  Lincoln,  Marathon,  Price  and  Rusk, 

ERIC 
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POFULATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


The  preceding  Tables  1 and  2 and  GrajAs  C and  D were  prepared  from  figures 
obtained  from  the  1940-,  1950  ai^d  I960  censuses.  In  each  of  the  census 
years  the  concentrations  of  Taylor  County's  population  remained  in  the 
Under  10,  25-44  and  55+  age  groups.  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
while  age  concentrations  have  remained  the  same,  the  percentages  of  total 
population  in  the  Under  10  and  55+  groups  have  increased  quite  sharply 
during  the  20  years  frcan  1940  to  I960,  In  contrast  the  25-44  age  group  is 
on  the  decline  percentage-wise  and  ne^ly  1,000  fewer  in  numbers.  The  loss 
of  22?  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  drastic  repercussions  on  the  county's 
economy  unless  something  is  done  toward  stopping  the  emigration  of  this 
prime  labor  force  age  group,  - - ' - ' 

On  Graph  C,  the  same  age  group  was  traced  through  three  censuses  and  the 
exceedingly  large  Idss  of  potential  workers  is  readily  seen  (61.5?).  For 
the  first  10  year  period  the  loss  of  males  and  females  parskllel  one  another 
and  then  from  1950  to  i960  the  loss  of  males  accelerates  and  surpasses 
the  declining  female  total. 

The  median  age  for  the  county  in  I960  was  26.0  years  as  compared  to  29.4 
ior  the  state.  Only  four  other  counties  have  a younger  median  age.  The 
youngest  oldest  respectively  are  Manitowoc  (24.8)  and  Marquette  (37.2) 
counties.  Explaining  the  low  median  age  in  Taylor  County  is  not  easily  done. 
All  the,  counties  surrounding  it-  and  geographically  within  a radius  of 
relatively  short  distance  have  median  ages  ranging  from  27.7  to  34,3,  The 
county  is  decidedly  atypical  to  that  area  of  the  state.  A cfflnmon 
cliaracteristic  of  rural  counties,  as  revealed  by  the  census,  is  that  as 
an  area,  community  or  county  becomes  more  rural,  the  division  of  the 
population  regarding  a§e  becomes  increasingly  heavy  at  both  extreme  age 
limits.  This  is  due  to  "three  things  (a)  out-migration  of  the  central 
age  groups,  (b)  increased  longevity  of  the  rural  population  and  (c) 
rural  families  are  usually  larger  than  urban  families.  The  I960  census 
figures  for  Taylor  County  show  that  nearly  twice  as  many  persons  were 
tabulated  in  the  young  age  groups  as  were  recorded  in  the  55+  group,  thus 
bringing  the  median  age  down  to  the  fifth  lowest  in  the  state.  Table  2 
and  Graph  D provide  both  tabular  and  pictorial  data  to  illustrate  the 
youthfulness  of  Taylor  County's  population. 

NON-SUPPORTTNC  POPTTT.ATTnW 

The  following  table  depicts  that  part  of  the  population  of  Taylor  County 
which  is  under  15  years  and  over  65  years.  County  percentages  exceeded 
state  percentages  by  5.7?  in  1940,  5.5?  in  1950  and  5.2?  in  I960.  The 
extreme  rurality  of  the  county  and  out-nlgration  of  the  central  age 
groups  influenced  thcco  percentages  upward. 

These  totals  include  all  persons  in  those  selected  age  groups  although 
lapY  may  be_  self-supporting  and  independent . 
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The  older  group  poses  a potential  burden  upon  the  active  labor  force 
as  well  as  county  welfare  agencies  should  their  means  of  support  fail. 
Those  persons  under  15  are  rarely  self-supporting  because  of  educational 
demands  therefore,  they  are  a continuing  burden  upon  the  econony  of  the 
county. 


Table  3 

Non-Supporting  Population 
Ages  0-15  and  65+ 


1940 

1950 

I960 

Wisconsin  Population 

3,137,587 

3,434,575 

3,951,777 

Selected  Age  Group 

l,024,4J-4 

1,236,490 

1,671,839 

Percent  of  Total 

32.7 

36.6 

42.7 

Taylor  County  Population 

20,105 

18,456 

17,843 

Selected  Age  Group 

7,719 

7,774 

8,538 

Percentage  of  Total 

38.4 

42.1 

47.9 
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AGE  AMD  SEX  DISTRIB>JTION  OP  LABOR  FORCE 


In  Table  4,  the  distribution  of  the  labor  force  of  Taylor  County  is 
compared  to' that  of  the’ State  and' shbWff 'only  slight  variances  indicating  - 
the  largest  percentage  difference  in  the  18  - 24  age  group  (2,4J8).  At 
this  young  age  a large  part'  of  the  group,  having  just  finished  high  school, 
are  entering  the  job  market  for  the  first  time  and  finding  no  employment 
opportunities  in  Taylor  County,'  they  travel  elsewhere^  The  Armed  Forces 
also  further  deplete  the  young  male  labor  supply. 


Table  4 


Taylor  County 

State 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

56  of 

Labor  Force 

■ Total. 

56  of 

Labor  Force 

14  - 17 
18-24 
25  - 34 
35  - a 
45  - 54 
65  + 
Total 

247 

452 

863 

890 

1,577 

320 

4,349 

65 

219 

329 

375 

607 

91 

1,686 

312 

671 

1,192 

1,265 

2,184 

411 

6,035 

5,2 

11,1 

19,8 

21,0 

36,1 

6,8 

100,0 

64,028 

206,615 

304,978 

337,181 

542,355 

77,804 

1,532,961 

4.2 

13.5 

19,9 

22,0 

35,4 

5,0 

100.0 

In  the  ten  year  period  from  1950  - I960  marked  changes  occurred  in  the 
labor  force,  A total  of  1,259  males  were  gone  from  the  work  force  while 
the  females  decreased ly  5J4  In  all,  17, 85^  of  the  workers  present  in  1950 
had  disappeared,  Trm  i960  - 1963  the  labor  force  had  continued  its 
decline  experiencing  a slight  seasonal  upswing  each  year  during  the  peak 
employment  month  of  June,  The  estimated  annual  average  for  1963  was 
6,295  based  on  Ehployment  Service  figures. 
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Table  5 


Distribution  of  Labor  Force  by  Sex 
Comparison  of  1950  and  I960 


Number 

Percent 

Census  Tear 

Total 

Male 

Female 

M e 

Female 

1950 

7,346 

5,608 

1,738 

76.2 

23.8 

I960 

6,035 

4,349 

1,686 

72.1 

27.9 

1963  (Estimates) 

6,295 

4,539 

1,756 

72*1 

27.9 

% Change  1950  - 1963 

-U.3 

-19.1 

+1.0 

• 

Chart  1 

Labor  Force  Comparison  for  Census  lears 
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Table  6 


Labor  Force  Changes 


Area 

Labor  Force 

Percentage  Change 

1940 

1950 

i960 

1940-50 

1950-60 

1940-60 

Wisconsin 
Taylor  County 

1,227,553^ 

7,434 

1,394,84s 

7,346 

1,525,024 

6,035 

+13.6 

-1.2 

+9.4 

-17.8 

+24.2 

-18.9 

Industrial  Make-up  of  the  Labor  Force 


In  1950,  58^  of  Taylor  Comity's  labor  force  was  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Ten  years  later  the  figure  had  dropped  43.6^.  Over  1,600  farmers,  farm 
managers  and  laborers  had  changed  occupations  or  migrated  from  the 
county.  This  trend  toward  urbainzation  follows  closely  both  the  state 
and  national  pattern  ae  workers  lose  their  jobs  through  mechanization 
or  leave  the  farm  voluntarily  to  seek  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages 
in  industrial  centers.  It  remains  the  problem  of  Ttylor  County  to  create 
new  job  opportunities  which  will  attract  and  hold  workers. 

From  a comparison  of  the  charts  one  can  determine  the  lessening  influence 
of  agriculture  on  the  county's  economy  and  the  over-all  increases  in 
each  of  the  other  major  industrial  divisions,  most  notable  of  which  is 
manufacturing.  This  increase  in  manufacturing  has  been  the  reason  for 
the  increase  in  males  in  the  labor  force  from  I960  - 1963.  The  shaded 
portions  on  each  chart  represent  the  "insured”  or  "U.G.  covered  employ- 
ment'," i.e.,  that  portion  of  the  employees  covered  under  Iftsconsin 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law. 
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Chart  2 


Industrial  Make-^p  of  Labor  Force 
1950  Census, 
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Chart  3 


Industrial'  Makesip  of  Labor  Force 
i960  Census,  . 
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UKEMPLOlMEffl  RATES 


The  Annual  unemployment  rates  for  Taylor  County  are  lower  than  both 
the  state  and  U.  S,  rates.  However,  the  unemployment  rate  in  Taylor 
County  varied  from  a low  1,7  in  September  1963  to  a high  of  7.4^  in 
February  1964  • This  seasonal  variation  occurs  to  a large  degree 
every  year  and  is  due  to  the  agricultural  nature  of  the  labor  force 
and  the  exceptional]^  large  number  of  construction  workers  that 
reside  in  the  area.  The  presence  of  a resort  industry  also  brings  about 
this  seasonal  unemployment. 


Annual  Rates  of  Unemployment 


Year 

Taylor 

Wisconsin 

U.  s. 

1963 

3.8 

4.0 

5.7 

1962 

3.4 

4.1 

5.6 

1961 

4.2 

5.2 

6.7 

I960 

4.0 

4.1 

5.6 

1959 

3.3 

3.4 

5.5 

1958 

2.8 

5.4 

6.8 

Percent 

8. 


Graph  E 

Unemplo3Tnent  Rates  Month  from  January  1963 
to  Fetouary  1964 


1963 


J F 
1964 


By  tonth 
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EMPLOliMEKT  AND  DNEMPLOYl-lENT  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


Notable  in  the  Table  below  is  the  large  increase  in  PrQfesslonal  Technical 
workers  and  Private  household  workers  from  1950  to  1966,  Also  the 
tremendous  decline  of  Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Foremen  in  the  same  period. 
Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  the  total  employed  fell  by  1,357  workers  or 
1956  from  1950  to  I960, 


Table  7 

Bnployment  and  Unen^loyment  by  Occupational  Group 
1950  - i960  Census. 


Occupation. 

A5 

i6d 

. 1950 

Percent  Change 
1950  -~1960 

Total 

Female 

Total 

Emplosrer  - Total  ' 

5,787 

.1,642 

7,144 

-19.0 

Prof.,  Tech,;  and  Kindred  Workers 

424 

211 

304 

39,5 

Farmers  and  Farm  Pagers  ■ 

2,153 

^ 475 

2,388 

- 9.9 

Managers,  Office  and  Prop,,  Ebcc,  Fam 

301 

■ 32 

317 

- 5.1 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

295 

'■  215 

239 

23.4 

Sales  Workers 

264 

95 

221 

19.5 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  Kindired  Workers 

372 

11 

339 

- 6.8 

Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers 

837 

157 

735 

13.9 

Private  Household  Workers 

124 

124 

88 

40.9 

Service  Workers,  Exc,  Private  House 

346 

180 

310 

11.6 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Foremen 

350 

69 

1,736 

-79.8 

Laborers,  Exc,  Farm  and  Mine 

2O4 

24 

272 

-25.0 

Occupations  not  Reported 

117 

49 

135 

-13.3 

Experienced  Unemployed  - Total 

248 

U 

200 

24.0  . 

Prof,,  Tech,  and  Kindred  Workers 

3 

3 

2 

50.0 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers  . 

8 

0 

7 

14;3'  • 

Managers,  Office  and  Prop,,  Ebcc,  Farm 

4 

0 

1 

300.0 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

4 

4 

0 

Sales  Workers 

4 

4 

.4 

.No  change 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  Kindred  Workers 

47 

0 

. 12 

291.7 

Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers  - 

86 

8 

18 

377.8 

Private  Household  Workers 

8 

8 

7 

U.3 

Service  VJorkers,  Exc.  Private  House 

4 

4 

2 

100.0 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  Foremen 

19 

5 

9 

111.1 

Laborers,  Exc,  Farm  and  Mine 

45 

0 

U 

309.1 

Occupations  not  Reported 

16 

8 

127 

-87.4 
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U.  C.  COVERED  EMPLOlDffiHT  BY  IKDUSTRY 

The  following  Table  8 Illustrates'  the  changes  in  covered  employment 
at  various  intervals  since  1950, 


Table  8 


U,  C,  Covered  Employment  by  Industry 


Industry  Group 

1950 

1955 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total 

1,033 

;,i94 

1,217 

1,244 

1,304 

1,340 

Manufacturing 

566 

7a 

730 

769 

794 

807 

Mining 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

n 

Agriculture 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Contract  Construction 

U 

9 

21 

24 

27 

Utilities  and  Transportation 

84 

U3 

73 

61 

51 

82 

Wholesale  Trade 

7 

12 

33 

35 

34 

34 

Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance 

125 

164 

249 

249 

274 

293 

and  Real  Estate 

16, 

18 

30 

30 

29 

31 

Services 

132 

107 

75 

75 

81 

6l 

Government 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

From:  ’’Employment  and  VJages  Covered  Wisconsin’s  U,  C.  Law,” 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  - U.  C.  Department 
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Gra^di  F 


Average  Weekly  tJ,  C,  Covered  Wages 
Earned  in  Taylor  County  and  Wisconsin 


Dollars 


Average  weekly  earnings  of  wage  earners  in  the  county  have  been  consistently 
lower  than  the  state  average  for  a number  of  years.  As  a group,  county 
workers  take  home  over  $40  less  per  week. 
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Table  9 


Compariaon  of  Weekly  Earnings  Covered  ty  U,  C, 
in  Taylor  County  and  Surrounding  Counties 


Fourth 
Quarter  of: 

Taylor 

Chippewa 

Rusk 

Price 

Marathon 

1 

Clark 

Lincoln 

I960 

71.59 

82.93 

73.59 

88.42 

1: 

i 

98.07 

73.20 

83.40 

1961 

75.02 

90.20 

81.42 

92.91 

104.20 

73.24 

87.67 

1962 

75.00 

91.77 

77.76 

94.28 

107.05 

74.23 

88.89 

1963 

79.00 

95.91 

83.31 

100.51 

U0.45 

86.18 

91.91 

Composite 
' Average 

75.18 

90.20 

79.02 

94.03 

104.94 

76.71 

87.97 

For  purposes  of  Comparison,  the  average  weekly  w.  ges  of  workers  in  the 
six  counties  surrounding  Taylor  County  are  tabulfced  above.  In  each 
case  the  composite  average  of  the  four  years  considered  was  higher  than 
in  Taylor  County.  Only  on  a county  to  county  yearly  basis  do  we  find 
lower  earnings  in  two  instances  (1961  and  1962  Clark  County),  Certain 
of  the  counties  which  ring  around  Taylor  County  have  manufacturing 
centers  thereby  influencing  earnings  upward. 


er|c 
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Chart  4 

Average  Monthly  Wages  for  U.  C.  Covered  Workers 
Taylor  County  and  Surrounding  Counties 
Fourth  Quarter  of  Given  Year 
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Part  II 

APPLICANT  SURVEY 


Part  II  is  a general  summarization  of  the  applicant  survey  phase  of  the 
data-gathering  performed  by  the  mobile  crew  during  the  period  of 
operation  in  Taylor  County  from  February  3,  to  May  14,  1964. 

The  mobile  crew  consisted  of  a staff  of  one  supervisor  and  six 
interviewer-counselors.  The  headquarters  office  was  located  in  the 
county  seat  of  Medford  and  was  open  daily  during  the  period  of  the 
survey.  Itinerant  registration  points  were  operated  in  smaller 
conmunities  throughout  the  county  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
days  ..each.  In  addition  the  seniors  in  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  county  were  registered.  An  average  of  8,4  new  applicants  registered 
per  day.  Two  hundi*ed  and  eighty-five  were  tested  and  iwo  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  received  employment  counseling.  Sixty-eight  received 
additional  counseling  interviews.  Five  handicapped  applicants  were 
referred  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  assistance  in  education 
and  training  to  improve  their  employability. 


Highlights 


Six  hundred  and  eleven  applicants  registered  for  the  survey. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  applicants  were  male. 

Tan  percent  of  the  applicants  were  veterans. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  applicants  were  unemployed. 

Only  forty-two  persons  were  judged  to  bo  underemployed. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  applicants  were  single, 

^ghty-five  percent  of  the  applicants  were  less  than  45  ye^s  of  age. 
Sixty-five  percent  indicated  high  school  education. 

Over  half  of  the  applicants  indicated  a willingness  to  change  residence 
permanently. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  applicants  would  commute  for  work. 

Only  one  out  of  every  five  applicants  reported  an  income  of  more  than 
$3,000  for  the  past  12  months. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  applicants  had  worked  less  than  30  weeks  in 
the  past  12  months. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  applicants  were  available  for  work  immediately. 
Less  than  5$  were  interested  in  farm  work  on  a year  rwund  basis. 

Over  half  of  the  applicants  indicated  ca  work  experience  beyond  the 
entry  level. 

Over  83$  of  the  applicants  scored  average  or  above  in  every  aptitude 
measured  by  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  except  finger  dexterity 
Over  35$  of  the  applicants  or  216  were  high  school  seniors  Uho  graduated 
June  1964  after  the  survey  was  completed. 
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RESPONSE  TO  APPLICANT  SURVEY 


Projr.  February  to  May  1964-,  the  Employment  Service  mobile  crew 
functioned  as  a full-time  Employment  Service  office  in  Taylor  County, 
During  this  time  611  persons  completed  applications  for  work.  This 
number  represents  approximately  10^  of  the  estimated  19&4  labor  force. 


Table  10 

Total  Applicants  by  Sex  and  Age  Group 


Age 

I 

Number 

Percent 

Group 

Total 

^e 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

• 611 

383 

228 

100.0 

62,7 

37.3 

U - 19 

314 

160 

154 

51.4 

26,2 

25.2 

20-44 

207 

161 

46 

33.9 

26,4 

7.6 

45  - 54 

59 

37 

22 

9.7 

6.1 

3.6 

55-64 

29 

23 

6 

4.7 

3.7 

1.0 

65+ 

2 

Ij  ■ ■ .1 

1 2 
i 

0 

.3 

1 

.3 

1 

0.0 

Table  11 

Employment  Status  of  Applicants  by  Sex  and  Age  Group 


Age  Group 

Einployed 

Under  Ehi 

jloyed 

Unemployed 

Skill 

Hours 

Total 

35 

4 

38 

534 

14-19 

9 

0 

3 

302 

20-44 

17 

3 

30 

157 

45  - 54 

6 

1 

4 

48 

55-64 

3 

0 

1 

25 

65+ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Male 

25 

4 

37 

317 

14  - 19 

•7 

0 

3 

•150 

20-44 

13 

3 

29 

U6 

45  - 54 

2 

1 

4 

30 

55  - 64 

3 

0 

1 

19 

65+ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Female 

10 

0 

1 

217 

u - 19 

2 

0 

0 

152 

20  - U 

4 

0 

1 

41 

45  - 54 

4 

0 

0 

18 

55  - 64 

0 

0 

0 

6 

65+ 

2 1 

0 

0 

J 2 

ERIC 
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STOWARY  OF  PRIMARy  OCCUPATIONS 


Each  applicant  reporting  to  the  temporary  office  of  the  Bteployment 
Service  mobile  team  was  given  the  closest  scrutiny  as  to  employment 
potential.  Every  aspect  of  their  background  was  checl^d  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  his  or  her  occupationeil  potential.  Assignment 
of  occupational  codes  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
was  made  based  on  previous  work  history  and  training  and  highest 
occupational  potential.  A secondary  code  was  also  given  for  a second 
potential  occupation.  Thus,  many  applicants  were  given  a minimum  of 
three  avenues  through  which  a job  might  be  obtained. 

IVo  basic  types  of  occupational-  codes  exist.  Those  based  on  work 
experience  (fully  qualified  workers)  and  those  based  on  training  or  the 
aptitude  to  learn  a given  job's  duties  (entry).  In  either  instance,  an 
evaluation  of  the  "resources"  -that  the  individual ‘could  bring  to  the 
job  determined  the  code  assignee' . Occasional  exceptions  do  occur  as 
in  the  case  of  individuals  whose  training  alon:  testifies  their  ability 
to  perform.  Examples  are  engineers,  accoimtants,  stenographers  and 
typists. 

In  Table  12,  a summarization  of  6U  applicants  has  been  made  based  on 
age,  and  primary  occupation. 

Chart  5 presents  the  same  data,  but  in  graphic  form.  It  should  be  noted 
that  over  57^  of  all  registering  applicants  received  an  entry  occupational 
code  indicating  a lack  of  necessary  experience  on  the  job,  an  absence 
from  -the  labor  force  for  an  extended  period  of  time  (skills  had  become 
"rusty"),  or  -the  presence  of  skills  no  longer  marketable  due  to 
obsolescence  and  -the  changing  industrial  economy  of  the  area.  Over  46/? 
of  all  males  were  given  entry  occupational  codes  as  compared  to  Tl% 
females.  83^  of  all  applicants  receiving  entry  codes  were  under  19 
years  of  age,  Entrj’’  codes  assigned  to  older  persons  were  almost  equally 
distributed  be-tween  nales  and  females. 
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j 

i 

Primary  occupations  above  the  entry,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  level 
were  at  a mintm\im  representing  only  16.9^  of  the  total  registering. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  unemployed  workers  with  a profession,  a | 

trade  or  a good  marketable  skill  are  far  less  in  numbers  and  probably  i 

less  likely  to  be  unemployed  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  I 

I 

i 


Table  12  ! 

3 

i 

Summary  Primary  Occupations  by  Age  and  Sex 


Major  Occupat 

Lon 

Age 

Group 

Prof. 

and 

Cler- 

ical 

„ancl 

ser- 

Ag.- 

Forest 

Fisheries 

Skilled 

Semi- 

Un- 

Entry 

Mgr. 

Sales 

vice 

ridUfid 

skilled 

Total 

9 

25 

17 

10 

4-3 

80 

73 

354 

1^-19 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1 

11 

293 

20-44 

5 

16 

11 

4 

29 

59 

44 

39 

45  - 54 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

14 

13 

16 

55-64 

2 

1 

2 

0 

8 

5 

5 

6 

65+ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Male 

7 

4 

5 

10 

43 

76 

61 

177 

14-19 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

144 

20-44 

5 

2 

4 

4 

29 

55 

37 

25 

45  - 54 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

U 

10 

4 

55  - 64 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

4 

4 

65+ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Female 

2 

21 

12 

0 

0 

4 

12 

177 

14-19 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

U9 

20-44 

0 

14 

7 

0 

0 

4 

7 

14 

45  - 54 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

55-64 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

65+ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

er|c 
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Chart  5 


Summary  of  Primary  Occupations 


i 

I 


Entry  - 
Applicants 
57.9^ 


, Fully 
' Qualified 
Applicmts 
42.1^ 
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SlM'iARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  POTENTIAL 


Chart  6 presents  a graphic  picture  of  the  latent  or  potential  skills 
of  the  applicants  registered.  Nearly  1,000  such  classifications  were 
given  to  the  registrants  vividly  illustrating  the  diversity  of  work 
background  that  most  persons  have.  Entry  codes  were  used  to  indicate 
this  potential,  classifying  the  individual  applicants  into  major 
fields  of  work  rather  than  specific  jobs. 

The  diversity  of  Taylor  County*s  industry  can  also  be  seen  in  an  analysis 
of  the  occupations  represented  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
most  of  tiie  registrants  would  have  received  their  training,  job 
knowledge  etc,  within  the  county  itself, 

A comparison  of  Charts  5 and  6 reveals  that  while  an  individual  may 
have  developed  a profession,  trade  or  skill  to  a high  degree,  that 
person  has  in  the  process  also  developed  an  aptitude  which  could  and 
sometimes  does  become  a stepping  stone  to  employment  should  the  demand 
for  presently  used  skills  diminish  or  disappear  altogether. 

Chart  6 


Summary  of  Additional  Occupational  Potential  Classifications 


SIMMY  OF  HIGHEST  OCCUPATIONAL  POTENTIAL 


Classifications  rccic’e  for  highest  potential  of  each  registering  applicant 
were  made  ty  considering  each  individual  background  of  experience, 
training,  aptitudes,  and  latent  skills.  No  consideration  was  given 
to  local  job  opportunities,  Entpy  codes  were  used  to  indicate  fields 
of  work  rather  than  specific  occupations.  It  is  presiltoied  that  there 
Is  a hierarchy  of  occupational  fields  of  work.  For  example  Manual 
work  is  considered  as  the  lowest  level  with  a progression  upward  to 
Professional  at  the  top.  Chart  7 summarizes  the  611  hipest 
occupational  Potential  classifications  into  the  six  major  fields  of 
work,  . 


Chart  7 

Summarj’-  of  Classifications  by  Highest 
Occupational  Potential 


educational  levhl  of  attaimmbkt  by  age  grddp 


The  educational  level  of  the  Taylor  County  applicants  was  very  high 
for  its  location  in  the  state  and  its  agricultural  background.  Nearly 
70^  of  the  applicants  surveyed  were  high  school  graduates  or  higher. 

An  additiota^  12^  had  some  high  school.  Only  about  had  less 
than  an  eighth  grade  education.  745^  of  the  14-44  age  group  were 
high  school  graduates  or  higher  while  only  2456  of  those  over  44  had 
attained  that  level.  These  figures  are  again  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  inclusion  of  over  200  high  school  seniors  tabulated  as 
high  school  graduates. 


Table  13 


Educational  Level  of  Attainment  Applicants 
by  Age  Groups 


Total 

Educational  Level 

6,7& 

8tr 

Under 

8th 

Grade 

Some 

H.  S. 

Some 

College 

Number 

% 

6 yrs. 

Grade 

Grad. 

H.  S. 

Grad, 

College 

Grad. 

All  Ages 

6U 

100 

2 

21 

88 

73 

400 

26 

1 

14  - 19 

3U 

51.3 

0 

2 

2 

20 

287 

3 

0 

20-44 

207 

34.0 

1 

7 

49 

35 

101 

13 

1 

45  - 54 

59 

9.7 

0 

9 

24 

11 

9 

6 

0 

55  - 64 

29 

4.7 

1 

3 

12 

7 

2 

4 

0 

65+ 

2 

.3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

AVAILABILITY  OF  APPLICMTS 


Since  the  size  of  the  available  labor  force;  is  so  very  important 
a series  of  questions  were  asked  each  applicant,  io  determine  their 
precise  availability.  The  questions  were  designed  to  determine; 

1,  Their  general  availability  for  work; 

2,  The  seasons  in  which  they  were  available  for  work; 

3,  Their  availability  for  farm  work  on  a; 

a,  year-round 

b.  seasonal  basis 

1)  in  local  area 

2)  outside  local  area 

psst  connections  with  the  labor  force  - That  is,  the  number 

of  weeks  they  work^  in  the  past  12  months  prior  to  registration 
and  income  earned. 


Summaries  of  the  applicant  responses  by  age  groups,  sex,  and  occupation 
follows; 
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AVAILABILITY  FOR  V'ORK 


Chart  8 indicates  that  about  56jS  of  all  applicants  were  available  for 
work  any  time  or  full-time.  About  2/3  of  this  group  was  composed  of 
males,  which  indicates,  a high  availability  for  work  among  the  male 
applicants  surveyed.  In  fact  52$  of  all  male  applicants  indicated 
availability  for  work  anytime  or  full-time. 

Nearly  22$  of  the  applicants  indicated  availability  at  a later  date. 
This  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  over  200  high  school  students 
not  available  until  the  survey  team  had  left  the  area. 


Chart  8 

Availability  for  Work 


Shaded  portion  in  each  segment  represents  females 
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AVAIIABIJ.JTY  FOR  HORK  BY  NUMBETt  OF  i:]]EKS  WORKED  PAST  12  MDimiS 

Upon  examination  of  availability  for  work  based  on  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  the  past  12  months  it  becomes  evident  that  a large  percentage 
(36^)  of  the  applicants  had  from  0-9  vreeks  work.  Of  this  group  over 
6055  had  no  work  experience.  Over  one-half  of  the  applicants  had  less 
than  19  weeks  of  work  in  the  past  year.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  applicants 
reported  working  f*om  40-52  weeks.  These  facts  point  out  that  the 
large  number  of  unemployed  applicants  tallied  in  the  survey  are  people 
who  are  unemployed  a large  portion  of  the  year.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  at  this  time  that  56j6  of  these  applicants  would  take  full-time  or  any 
work.  Many  of  the  applicants  that  show  little  work  experience  the  past 
year  are  undoubtedly  high  school  seniors  that  are  also  not  available 
until  a later  date. 

Chart  9 

Weeks  Worked  Past  Yeat  All  Applicants 
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Table  14 

Availability  of  Applicants  bjr  Veeks  Worked 
Past  12  Months 


Availability 

Weeks  Worked  Past  12 

Months 

Total 

0-f) 

10-19 

20^ 

30-39 

40-52 

Not  available 

46 

21 

15 

0 

4 

6 

Full-Tiw  Only 

124 

25  • 

12 

26 

27 

34 

Part-Time  Only 

11 

7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Seasonal 

79 

40 

24 

5 

7 

3 

Any  Hoxic 

218 

45 

49 

42 

38 

44 

Later  Date 

133 

82 

40 

3 

3 

5 

Total 

611 

220 

142 

77 

79 

93 

1 
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AVAIIAHELITY  FOR  VfORK  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


A close  look  at  the  table  on  availability  by  occupational  group  points 
up  the  fact  that  a large  percent  (22^)  of  the  applicants  seeking  any 
work  or  full-time  work  were  semi-skilled  or  unskilled.  An  additional 
20^  were  entry  applicants.  This  compares  to  less  than  1%  for  professional 
and  about  5?  for  the  skilled  groups.  There  were  187  entry. applicants 
or  30J6  which  indicated  work  at  a later  date  or  seasonal.  This  again 
reflects  the  high  school  students  seeking  summer  work  or  work  after 
the  team  was  to  leave  the  area.  The  obvious  indication  of  the  above 
facts  is  that  for  the  most  part  the  availability  decreases  greatly 
with  the  increase  in  skill  level. 


Table  15 


Availability  of  Applicants  by  Occupational  Group 


Major  Occupational 
Group 

Total 

Not 

Available 

"TOT 

Time. 

Only 

Partr 

Time 

Only 

Seasonal 

Any 

Work 

Later 

Date 

Total 

611 

46 

124 

11 

79  : 

.218. 

133 

Percent 

100 

7,5 

20,3 

1,8 

12,9 

35,7 

21,8 

Professional  and 

9 

Managerial 

9 

1 

3 

. 3 

2 

Clerical  and  Seiles 

25 

1 

10 

2 

1 

9 

2 

Servioe 

17 

7 

2 

8 

Agrlc,,  Forestry  and 

’ 8 

Fisheries 

10 

1 

1 

Skilled 

43 

1 

13 

1 

7 

19 

2 

Semi-Skilled 

80 

3 

27 

1 

3 

45 

1 

Unskilled 

73 

2 

26 

1 

6 

37 

1 

Entry 

354 

37 

37 

4 

,62 

89 

125 

O 

ERIC 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  ALL  APPLICAOTS  BY  SEX 


It  should  be  noted  in  Table  16  that  about  UOf>  of  the  male  applicants 
want  any  work  as  compared  to  2%  for  fei^ale  applicants.  The  percentage 
not  available  for  work  is  about  the  same  for  both  sexes  (8$),  Only 
36  of  the  females  as  compared  to  88  of  the  males  are  seeking  part-time 
work  while  the  number  are  about  equal  for  full-time  only. 

The  high  percentage  (66$)  of  all  applicants  that  will  be  available 
any  season  is  equally  true  of  both  males  and  females.  Again  as  was 
previously  mentioned  the  high  school  students  reflect  much  of  the 
available  later  and  summer  season  availability  (23$)  as  well  as  a 
{x>rtion  of  part-time  only  work. 


Table  16 


Availability  of  All  Applicants  by  Sex 


I Total  Female  Male 


Total 


611  228  383 


Availability 


For  Work 


Not  Available 
Part-Time  Only 
Seasonal 


46  18  28 

124  36  88 

11  5 6 

79  35  44 

218  62  156 

133  72  61 


Full-Time  Only 
Any  Work 


Later  Date 


None 


65  25  40 

9 2 7 

110 
126  53  73 

624 
404  145  259 


Availability 


Seasonal 


Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Fall 

Any 


36 


Tabl«  17 


Ayailabilit7  of  Applicants  by  Place  of  Residence 


Place  of 
Residence 

Availability  for  Work 

Total 

Any 

Time 

Time 

Seasonal 

Late:? 

Date 

Tlet — 
Available 

Total 

611 

, 46 

124 

U 

79 

218 

133 

Township 

Aurora 

34 

1 

6 

1 

4 

15 

7 

Browning 

19 

1 

4 

0 

3 

7 

4 

Chelsea 

24 

0 

6 

1 

3 

8 

6 

Cleveland 

17 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

7 

Deer  Creek 

33 

4 

6 

1 

2 

14 

6 

Ford 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

Goodrich 

30 

3 

7 

1 

4 

15 

0 

Greenwood 

22 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

8 

Grover 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

Hanmel 

21 

2 

2 

0 

2 

12 

3 

Holway 

U 

3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

4 

Jump  River 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Little  Blao 

c 39 

8 

8 

1 

3 

U 

5 

McKinley 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Maplehurst 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

4 

Itadfozd 

174 

14 

35 

5 

30 

63 

27 

Molltor 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Pershing 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Rib  Lake 

44 

3 

6 

1 

6 

7 

21 

Roosevelt 

17 

0 

4 

0 

1 

9 

3 

Taft 

8 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Westboro 

55 

4 

19 

0 

1 

13 

18 

Other  County 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

er|c 
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AVAILfvB^LITY  FOR  FA.PM  T'fCRK 


Tablo  18 

Availability  For  Farm  Work 


1 

i 

Year  Round 

■■  — ' 

Seasonal 

local  \ 

Non-Local 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

i 

1 Total 
1 

611 

29 

582 

39 

572 

25 

586 

1 

1 Percent 

t 

100 

4,7 

95.3 

6,4 

93.6 

4.1 

95.9 

1 

' Female 
1 

228 

1 

227 

1 

227 

1 

227 

t Male 

1 — - - 

383 

28 

355 

38 

345 

24 

359 

There  was  a great  lack  of  interest  in  farm  work  as  shown  in  Table  18. 

Only  about  6S5  of  the  applicamts  indicated  any  availability  for  farm  work. 
Of  the  malft  applicants  surveyed  about  10%  indicated  some  interest  in  farm 
work.  The  most  interest  v;as  in  local  seasonal  farm  work  with  about  6.5% 
of  all  applicants  showing  an  interest.  14ich  of  the  interest  in  farm  work 
can  be  traced  to  farm  people  who  would  work  on  the  home  farm  or  as  tenant 
farmers.  The  low  wages,  little  job  prestige,  long  hours,  hard  work  and 
poor  opportunity  outlook  for  the  future  accounts  for  the  lack  of  interest 
in  working  as  hired  hands.  As  might  be  expected  virtually  no  female 
interest  in  farm  work  exists. 


Chart  10 


Availability  of  Males  for  Farm  Work 


Percent 
10  - 


7.3% 

9.9% 

6.2% 

Q Year  Round  Local*^asonal  Non-Local  Seasonal 

ERIC 
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IMDUSTTn:;.!  EXPERISilCE  CF  APPLICAinS 

The  industrial  experience  of  each  applicant  was  determined  by  ascer- 
taining the  industrial  affiliation  of  their  most  recent  job  or  longest 
job  if  several  were  involved. 

Two  hundred  fifty-seven  or  42^  of  the  applicants  were  in  goods  pro- 
ducing industries.  Of  this  number  47^  or  nearly  one-half  were  con- 
stnxction  workers.  This  large  number  of  construction  workers  greatly 
influenced  availability  and  mobility  as  they  generally  work  less  than 
52  weeks  per-yesvr  and  frequently  wca:k.  outside  the  local  area.  The 
large  number  of  applicants  in  the  non-applioable  group'-reflects  the  over 
200  high  school  seniors  plus  the  many  housewives  with  no  recent  work 
history. 


Chart  11 

Industrial  Experience  of  Applicants 
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Table  19 


Industrial  Experience  of  Applicants  by  Occupational  Group 


Major 

Occupational 

Group 

* - ' 'T 

itadustry  Group 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 

None 

Applicable 

Manufactur— 

Jjig 

Agriculture 

Construction 
& Mining 

Trade 

utilities 

Finance  In- 

Services  j 

i 

i 

C5 

Total 

i 

6n 

100, 

231 

*52  ' 

84 

121 

33 

3 

11 

54 

22 

Percent  of  Total 

100 

XXX 

37.8 

8.5 

13.7 

19.9 

5,4 

.5 

1.8 

8.8 

3.6 

Prof,  and 

9 

1.5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Clerical  and  Sales 

25 

i 4.1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

10 

5 

1 

Service 

17 

i 2,8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

1 

Agriculture 

10 

i 

0 

1 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Skilled 

42 

6.9 

i 1 

2 

1 4 

29 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Semi  Skilled 

81 

13.1 

! 0 

8 

113 

49 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Unskilled 

73 

: 12.0 

‘ 2 

124 

; 8 

29 

6 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Entry 

354 

i 58.0 

*222 
J 

.17 

l48 

13 

ill 

2 

1 

29 

11 

WEEKS  VfORKED  PAST  12  M0HTH5  BY  SSX 


Of  the  applicants  sxirveyed  2%  hai  no  work  experience  in  the  past  12 
month^  while  nearly  36^  had  worked  from  1 to  18  weks.  Over  91^  of 
the  female  applicants  had  less  than  18  weeks  of  work  experience  while 
only  38^  of  the  males  had  less  than  18  weeks  of  work* 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  the  152  males  with  less  than 
18  weeks  work  were  high  school  students  while  only  about  50J6  of  the 
females  were  students. 


\ 

1 

Total 

Female 

1 

Ifale 

None 

141 

101 

40 

Weeks  Worked  | 

: 1-18 

' 219 

107 

112 

in  past  1 

19-35 

130 

1 6 " 

124  ' 

12  months  i 

I 36-52  ■ 

121 

1 K 

107 

Totals 

611 

228 

383 

IMCOME  EAII>1SD  Al'jD  \JEEKS  TffiRT<F.D  PART  YRAP 


The  large  numbers  of  entry  applicants  with  0-9  weeks  of  work  in  the 
past  year  results  in  the  high  percentage  (56^)  of  earnings  under  sl500. 

The  30-39  weeks  worked  group  probably  represents  the  construction  workers 
as  one-third  of  this  group  earned,.  $5»000  or  more.  Another  group  with 
construction  worker  representation  is  the  40-52  weeks  v/orked,  \dth  , 
$3,000-14,999  income.  This  group  represents  the  unskilled  construction 
workers  and  many  local  area  manufacturing  plant  workers  vrho  were  rela- 
tively unskilled. 


Table  20 


Income  Earned  and  Weeks  Worked  by 
All  Applicants  In  Last  12  months 


Weeks 

Worked  { 

1 

Jotal 

Dollars  in  Earnings 

0-499 

500-999 

1000-1999 

2000-2999 

3000-4999 

5000-5999 

6000 

+ 

Total 

611 

340 

36 

45 

54 

93  . 

24  . 

L9 

Percent  of  Total 

100 

56 

6 

7.  . 

9 

15 

4 

3 

0-9 

220 

219 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10-19 

U2 

115 

22 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-29 

77 

3 

9 

15 

23 

23 

3 

1 

30-39 

79 

0 

1 

12 

13 

27 

15 

LI 

40-52 

93 

0 

4 

13 

18 

■ 42 

6 

7 

er|c 
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MOBILITY  OP  ALL  APPLICANTS 


Mobility,  as  used  in  this  study  is  a geographic  concept  and  is  reflected 
in  the  following  three  vays: 

1*  The  desire  or  willingness  of,  the  appliOants  to  move  permanently 
that  is,  to  change  place  of  residence  in  order  to  secure  work. 

2,  The  willingness  of  applicants  to  change  their  place  of  residence 
temporarily  in  order  to  secure  work, 

3.  The  distance  these  applicants  would  travel  one  way  or  commute 
without  changing  residence  in  order  to  secure  work. 

Ifeny  factors  influence  mobility,  among  thera  are:  home  ownership,  age  of 
children,  emotional  ties  to  relatives  or  community,  lack  of  knowledge 
of  out-of-area  job  opportunities,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  educational 
level,  skill  level  and  current  employment  status.-  Five  of  these  factors 
were  studied  for  this  report.  They  include  occupational  skill  level, 
educational  attainment,  marital  status,  place  of  residence  and  age. 

In  Taylor  County,  about  56^  of  the  applicants  surveyed  indicated  they 
would  move  pennaneatly  to  secure  work.  Nearly  63/6  indicated  a willing- 
ness to  move  temporarily  in  order  to  secure  work.  These  figures  repre- 
sent a higher  thw  average  mobility  for  counties  surveyed  to  date.  Over 
87^  of  the  applicants  indicated  sme  degree  of  willingness  to  commute  for 
Work,  however,  oTOr  60^  of  the  applicants  would  not  ccanmute  over  20  miles 
one  way  for  work*  Of  this  percentage  only  1256  would  not  or  could  not 
commute  while  2556  indicated  they  vrould  travel  over  30  miles  for  work. 

Chart  11 

Per  Cent 

Mobility  of  all  Applicants 


100 


<3^ 
Chart  12 


Percent  of  Applicants  by  Miles  Vfilling 
To  Travel  one-way  for  Work 
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MOBILITY  07  APPLICANTS  BY  OCCUPATIOMAL  OROUP-  . 


In  Taylor  County  both  the  Professional«j4anagerial  and  the  Entry  groups 
showed  a jnajorlty  willing  to  move  permanently  for  work.  Almost  one-half 
the  unskilled  groups  would  also  move  for  work.  This  represents  a higher 
than  average  mobility  for  this  group.  In  general,  because  of  the  numbers 
of  high  school  students  included  in  the  survey,  the  enfery  groups  show  a 
great  willingness  to  move  both  permanently  and  temporarily. 


Chart  13 


WUlingnecs  to  Ifove  by  Occupational  Group 


Skilled 


SemiskUldd 


Unskilled 


Entry 


Yes 


Key 
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WILLINGNESS  TO  COC^  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROTIP 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Clerical  and  Sales,  Service,  Agricultural 
and  Entry  occupational  groups  show  less  than  one-third  willing  to  com- 
mute over  20  miles  one  way  for  work.  Over  5056  of  the  skilled,  and 
semi-skilled  would  commute  over  ^ miles  for  work. 


Chart  14 

Willingness  to  Commute  by  Occupational  Group 


20  Miles  or  less  one-way 


Over  20  Miles  one-way 


1 5% 

Professional  * 
and  I'kinagerifjl 

1 ! 

Clerical  and 
Sales 

1 

1 

m 

1 

82,456 

1 

i Service 

1 

1 i 

70% 

1 

Agricultral  j 

1 33,356 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

1 _ 50,656 

Unskilled 

1 69.3% 

Entry 

4556 


32f» 


17.656 


-201 


66.6% 

^63^ 

i 

f 
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MOBILm  OP  APPLICANTS  BY  EDDCATIOML  AmiMMBMT 

The  degree  of  mobility  as  a rule  increases  vdth  educational  attain- 
ment. The  exception  to  this  rule  applies  to  the  College  drop  out 
which  probably  represents  those  persons  who  have  returned  bone  from 
college  because  of  a low  initial  mobility  factor. 

In  Taylor  County  over  6656  of  the  high  school  graduates  showed  a will*- 
ingness  to  move.  The  college  drop-out  percentage  that  showed  a will- 
ingness to  move  was  only  315&.  The  1005t  mobility  of  the  0-6th  grade 
group  represents  only  -two  applicants  and  therefore  is  not  relevant 
in  this  county. 


Chart  15 


Willingness  to  14ove  by  Educational  Attainment 


percent 

100 


Educational  Level 


WIIXIFG:?ESS  to  COMTJTE  by  EPUCATIomL  ATlAMMT 


It  is  interesting  to  note  on  the  graph  that  only  the  college  graduate 
group  shows  more  than  a 5O5S  willingness  to  commute  over  20  miles  for 
work,  The  less  than  6th  grade  group  shows  no  willingness  to  ccanmute 
over  20  miles  vrhile  all  other  groups  are  about  equally  divided. 

Chart  16 

Willingness  to  Commute  by  Educational  Attainment 
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Shaded  portion  indicates  percent  not  willing  to  commute 
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MmilJTY  OF  ALL  APPLICANTS  BY  MARITAL  STATDS 


In  general  laerried  applicants  show  Quch  less  Interest  In  moving  per- 
manently than  either  the  single  or  the  other  groups.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  survey  Other  refers  to  widows  divorcees  etc.  70^  of  the  mar- 
ried applicants  did  not  want  to  move  pezmanently  i!hll&:  ^Jl.'of  ' the  s4^1e 
applicants  would  move.  However,  in  regards  to  a temporary  move  52^  of 
the  married  group  would  move  as  compared  to  72^  of  the  single  group. 

People  classified  in  the  other  group  expressed  a stronger  feeling 
against  a temporary  move  - than  either  of  the-  other  groups.  They  also  .. 
showed  a bet-ter.  than  57^  unwillingness  to  move  permanently. 

Chart  17 


Willingness  to  Change  Residende  by  Marital  Status 


5^.  . . i 

Married 

Kev 

^ — 

nj  . 1 71^ 

. 72^  , „ ^ L yq- 
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Other  r--  *-  ^ 

Permanent  Temporary 

In  checking  the  chart  below  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  married 
group  shows  the  most  \rf,llingness  to  commute  over  20  miles.  The  single 
group  corresponds  closely  with  the  High  School  graduate  and  entry  groups. 


Chart  18 

Willingness  to  Comraute  by  Marital  Sta.tus 
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MOBILITY  OF  ALL  APPLICAMTS  BY  AGE  ORaDP 


Willingness  to  move  for  ’?ork,  in  general,  decreases  liith  the  corresponding 
age  increase.  It  was  found  that  over  llfo  of  the  14~19  age  group  would  move 
for  work  while  none  of  the  65  and  over  would  move.  The  55-^  age  group  in 
Taylor  Ckninty  indicated  a strong  willingness  to  leave  the  area  temporarily 
for  Work  and  a unusually  high  wi*  less  to  move  permanently.  All  age 
groups  trm.  20-64  showed  a high  ..  'rness  to  move  temporarily  for  work. 
This  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  nearly  20^  of  applicants  surveyed 
were  construction  workers  who  normally  leave  the  area  dxiring  the  summer 
months  for  work. 


Chart  19 

Willingness  to  Change  Residense  by  Age  Group 
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There  was  little  willingness  to  conimute  any  distance  by  any  age  group  with 
the  exception  of  the  20-44  age  group.  This  group  showed  over  one-half  will- 
ing to  commute  over  20  miles  one  way  for  work  and  over  one-third  willing  to 
commute  over  30  miles.  The  6,  + group  was  represented  by  only  two  persons 
which  was  too  small  a number  to  be  of  significant  value. 

The  55-64  age  group  showed  nearly  two-thirds  willing  to  commute  from  1-20 
miles  and  one  half  of  this  group  willing  to  commute  up  to  20  miles  but  less 
than  one-third  willing  to  commute  over  20  miles  for  work. 
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Willingness  to  Commute  by  Age  Ch^oup 
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Table  15 

MDBILm  OP  ALL  APPLICANTS 


Hillingness  to 

li 

Change  Residence 


: Miles  Willing  to  Travel 


iPennanent 
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45-54 

55-64 

~ : 65  plus 


Temporary 


None 


Yes 

Np 

Yes 

- Jla.,  _ 

Total 

3a 

270 

..1?9 

_222_ 

76 

- 

200 

87 

...153 

Prof.  & Ifenagerial 

5 

t 

4 ■ 

I ■*'  1 

5 

' I 

0 

1 

0 

5 

! 1 

1 

3 

Clerical  & Sales 

8 ! 17 

1 

i 8 i 

17 

2 

5 

10 

1 

1 5 

3 

Occupd- 

Service 

4 

13 

1 3 ; 

14 

! 0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

tional 

4 

4 

I 

Group 

Agr.For,  & Fish, 

4 

6 

6| 

i = 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Skilled 

15 

27 

29  J 

; !' 

''  j 

1 ! 

! 5; 

8 

5 

23 

j Semiskilled 

! 34 

; 47  = 

1 ; 

61  ‘ 

20  i 

1 

1 

f-f 

1 

22 

15 

36 

' Unskilled 

34 

= 39; 

j 

481 

I 

r 

1 

! - j 

! ’ ' 

24 

14 

22 

' Entry 

237 

: 1171 

: 230 

124  ! 

66  i 

1 t 

6. 

M9 

47 

60 

; -J ' 
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11 

10 1 
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1 

7 
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I 

J 

1 

j 
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30 

] 

53  i 

35  ii 

: 5 ! 

12! 

28 

15 

28 

4 
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30 

1 

, 

! 43! 

i 

a 1 

J 

32  ij 

i; 

i 

4 ! 

1 

9i 

27 

14 

19 

i 

Attain-^ 

High  School  Graduate 

i 

j 264’ 

136 1 

264 ; 

136  ! 

65 

^1 

126 

53 

90 

ment 

i 

11 

1 

t 

I 

1 

Some  College 

181 

17: 

9 ii 

II 

1 i 

f 

5! 

8 

4 

8 

1 

j 

College  Graduate 

' I 

' 1| 

0^ 

1 , 
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0 ;l 
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1 
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APTITUDE  TESTING 


The  United  States  EnployTient  Service  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB) 
was  offered  to  all  applicants  to  assist  the  counselors  in  their  evalua- 
tion of  each  individ’jals  occupational  potential.  Slightly  less  than 
47^  or  285  of  the  611  applicants  wre  tested. 

The  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  consists  of  twelve  tests  de- 
signed to  measure  nine  aptitudes.  The  aptitudes  are  defined  as  follows: 

G - (intelligence)  General  learning  ability, 

V - (Verbal  Aptitude)  Ability  to  understand  meanings  of  words  and  ideas 
associated  with  them  and  to  use  them  effectively. 

N - (Numerical  Aptitude)  Ability  to  perform  arithmetic  operations  quickly 
and  accurately. 

S - (Spatial  Aptitude)  Ability  to  comprehend  forms  in  space  and  under- 
stand relationships  of  plane  and  solid  objects  - often  described  as 
the  ability  to  visualize, 

P - (Form  Perception)  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  objects  or 
in  pictorial  or  graphic  material  - to  make  visual  comparison  and  dis- 
crimanations,  and  to  see  slight  differences  in  shapes  and  shadings  of 
figures,  etc. 

Q - (Clerical  Perception)  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  verbal 
or  tabular  material, 

K - (ftotor  Co-ordination)  Ability  to  co-ordinate  eyes  and  hands  or  fingers 
rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise  movements  with  speed. 

F - (Finger  Dexterity)  - Ability  to  move  the  fingers,  and  manipulate  small 
objects  with  the  fingers,  rapidly  or  accurately, 

M - (Manual  Dexterity)  Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and  skillfully  - to 
" work  with  the  hands  in  placing  and  turning  motions. 

The  scores,  converted  into  rough  ratings,  ranging  from  low  to  very  high, 
and  the  nmber  of  those  scoring  within  those  ratings,  by  each  battery  are 
tabulated  below.  The  chart  on  the  next  page  indicates  the  percentages 
that  scored  below  average  and  better  than  average.  In  all  aptitudes 
over  one-half  the  tested  applicants  scored  average  or  above.  In  all 
aptitudes  except  finger  dexterity  over  815^  of  those  tested  scored  average 
or  better  while  only  61.4^  of  them  scored  average  or  better  in  finger 
dexterity.  This  is  characteristic  of  all  counties  surveyed  to  date  and 
appears  to  be  a result  of  the  large  number  of  unskilled  rural  applicants 
that  are  tested  that  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  work,  to  maintain  finger  dexterity. 

Table  22 


General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  Scores 


Rating  i 

G 

i ^ ! 

1 » 

S 

1 P j 

Q 

: K 

__F 

; M 1 

Very  High 

30 

!,  12! 

27 

1 36 

1 50  ! 

29 

1 31  ^ 

18 

» • s*  - f 

50  i 

High 

95 

I 65 

97 

■82 

88  i 

89 

98 

51 

85  1 

Average 

129 

i 171 

125 

i 119 

! no  1 

137 

! 103 

106 

99i 

Below  Average 

30 

! 32 

1 31 

1 36 

: 29  ' 

30 

i 40 

76 

40  j 

low 

1 

' 5 

1 5 

i 12 

! 

’ 8 1 
' ( 

0 

13 

: 34 

11  ' 

J 

.1 
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Chart  21 
Aptitude  Teating 
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JOB  POTSMTI&L  OF  A.^PLICAMTS  'BSSTED 


Various  combination  of  scores  from  different  aptitudes  form  the  basis  for 
estimating  the  probability  of  success  for  hundreds  of  specific  jobs.  The 
Employment  Service  utilizes  majty  of  these  Specific  Aptitude  Batteries 
(SATB’s)  in  screening  applicants  for  specific  jobs.  Some  specific  jobs 
and  number  of  tested  applicants  that  meet  rainumum  required  scores  follow: 


Table  18 


Number  of  Tested  Applicants  Passing  MLniraum  Scores  for 
Selected  Jobs 


1 

1 ! 

i Job  i 

j 

— - - ^ 

Aptitudes 

tfoasured 

1 [ 

1 Number  i 

Applicants 
Passed 

Per  Cent 
Passed 

i Automotive  Mechanic 

G-S-F 

170 

60 

1 

1 Clerk,  General  Office 

G-V-Q 

118 

a 

1 Cook  1 

G-5-H 

234 

82 

1 Electronic  Unit  Assembler  ‘ 

P-Q-K 

140 

50 

1 

j Injection  'folding  Ihchine  Tender  (Plastics) 

1 

P-Q-K 

200 

69 

1 1 

i Machine  Operator,  General  j 

1 

G-F-M 

251 

88 

! Punch  Press-Drill  Press,  Operator 

! G-K-M 

j 251 

88 

j 

j Sewing  Machine  Operator 

P-K-F-M 

i 230 

1 

80 

! Solderer 

1 

P-F-M 

I 230 

80 

j Welder,  Combination 

1 

S-F-M 

i 

1 211 

74 

i Woodworking  Machine  Operator 
1 

1 G— N-F— M 

t 

1 251 

1 

88 

! j 

1 

•Stitcher,  ^fechine  (Shoes) 

1 

1 

I 

; Q-K-F 

j 

1 202 

■ 70  ! 

i 
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part  III 


,•  EMPLDIER  SmVEY 

Part  three  consists  of  a summarization  and  analysis  of  the  data  gather- 
ed by  the  mobile  crew  during  the  emplo^'er  survey  phase  of  the  program 
which  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the  applicant  survey,  A.  specially 
prepared  questionnaire  was. used \to  8eta»e  inf onmtion. ‘from  all  emplpyers 
in  T&ylor  County,  The  questionnaire  asked  the  following  items  from  the 
employers : 

1,  Do  you  have  any  job  vacancy? 

2,  Have  you  difficulty  obtaining  qualified  workers? 

3.  List  occupations  you  feel  local  training  is  needed: 

4.  Do  you  employ  anyone  outside  Taylor  County? 

5»  What  new  Industry  would  best  help  you? 

6,  Why  is  your  firm  located  here? 

7,  List  all  your  employees  by  occupation,  age,  sex  and  wage  rate; 

8,  List  anticipated  employment  for  1965  and  1968; 

Highll'^hts  of  The  Employer  Survey 

69  employers  responded  to  the  sxirvey  to  varying  degrees.  Estimated 
employBentr-to  . increase  6j3^.b2f  1965:and;'12,2S5  by .1968, 

Unskilled  occupations  to  increase  the  highest  percentage  tl4,7/S)  by 
1968, 

Nearly  of  the  employed  workers  were  under  45  years  of  age. 

Insufficient  training  mentioned  most  frequently  as  an  employment 
prQblem, 


Mechanic  training  listed  most  frequently  as  a need, 

32  Local  job  openings  ’»ere  received  by  the  team  dxiring  the  survey, 

3,6?  of  the  employed  workers  surve^^ed  were  non-county  residents. 

Industrial  Development  Committee  assistance  listed  by  two  employers 
as  a oaason  f or"  locatiofr -in  Tayior'vGoxmty, 

"Any  industry"  listed  most  often  in  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
industry  .'would  most'suppilemnt  your  activities, 

Vlage  rates  for  most  occupations  begin  at  or  near  the  minimum- legal 
wage'aisd,  are:  generally ’low.  in.  the  -semi-skilled;  occupations. 


er|c 
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CURRENT  AMD  MTICIPATED  EMPLO^fflHT  BY  INDUSTRY 


A total  of  69  employers  were  surveyed,  in  Taylor  County,  employing 
1,159  persons  or  19f^  of  the  estimated  labor  force,  687  or  59^  of 
these  employees  were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  and  601 
or  87/6  of  those  employed  Ln  manufacturing  were  males.  As  might  be 
expected  females  accounted  for  the  largest  percentage  of  tiiose  em^ 
ployed  in  service  industries.  An  overall  incre^^se  of  6,356  in  employ- 
ment was  expected  by  1965  and  a 12,2?6  increase  by  1968,  Construction 
accounts  for  the  largest  anticipated  increase  with  manufacturing  being 
second.  No  increase  was  expected  in  the  finance  and  Insurance  industry. 


Table  24 


Current  and  Anticipated  Enqployment  by  industry 


I 


Current 

i 

Anticipated  Employment 

Industrial 

i 

1965 

) 

1968 

Group 

i 

- . . . __  - - \ 

i 

Total 

1 

Male 

Female 

1 

Total 

% Income 
over  196 

1 

Total 

6 increase 
over  1964 

Total-All  Industries 

1159 

897 

i 

262  ! 

1232 

6,3 

1301 

12,2 

Manufacturing 

1 

687 

601 

86 

738 

7,4 

777 

13.1 

1 Honmanufacturing 

472 

296 

j 176 

494 

4,6 

524 

10,0 

Trades 

206 

171 

1 

2a 

7,2 

227 

10.0 

Services 

178 

58 

1 120 

1 

181 

1,7 

191 

7.2 

Utilities-Transport 

36 

31 

I 

i 5 

! 

38 

5,5 

40 

11,0 

1 

i Construction 

22 

22 

1 ° 

24 

9,0 

26 

18.2 

Finance, In,,,  and  Real 
Estate 

30 

I 

1 

U 

I 16 

! 30  ^ 

1 

j 

' 30 

1 

* The  employment  figures  represent  off  sdason  employment  levels,  in 
In  season  would  be  about  64  higher. 


Anticipated  tocreaae  in  Employment,  by  Mustry,  in  1’96S  and 
1968,  over  current  Enqployment 


Umi^aetur.ing 

1965 

7,455 

1968 

1 

• 1 

13.155 

1 

( 

- - * 

^ade 

1965 

\ 

7,2^  • 

1 

1968 

10.05s  1 

Sendees 

1965 

1968 

l*7i  ._  

7.2^. 

Utilities 

1965 

5*5% 1 

1968 

11.0^ 

1 

Construction 

1 

1965  ! 

1 

1 

9.0^__^ 

i 

1 

1 

1968  1 

1 18.2^ 

Finance  - Ins. 

1965 

0% 
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1968 
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CURRENT  AIH)  AMTICiPAm)  EMPLOYIIEKT  BY  OCCUPATIOI^AL  GROUP 

The  current  and  anticipated  en^3.ojment  by  occupation  reflects  only  763 
employees  and  67  employers  of  the  1,159  enroloyees  of  69  employers  sur- 
veyed, Data  obtained  from  the  balance  of  the  employers  was  not  com- 
plete enough  to  permit  an  occupational  breakdown  of  their  employees. 

Although  incoo^ete,  the  figures  do  show  that  the  unskilled  and  service 
occiqiations  anticipate  the  largest  increase  in  employment  both  by  1965 
and  by  1968,  Since  the  two  en^oyers  untabulated  were  both  employers  of 
large  numbers  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  it  is  logical  to 
assume  most  of  their  increase  would  also  be  in  these  groups.  They  antici- 
pated an  overall  increase  of  2?5  by  1965  and  8^  by  1968, 


Table  25 

Current  and  Anticipated  Employment  by  Occupational  Gtoup 


Occupational 


Current 


Group 

Total  ; 1-fele 

1 t 

Female 

Total 

1 

1 

!^Ihcrease| 

1 Total 

lover  196^' 

!/Slhcrease 

1 

over  1964 

1 

Total  all  Groups 

j ; I 

763  : 519 

[ 

244 

803 

1 

i 5.0 

1 

i 

1 

846 

9.8 

Prof,  and  ligc. 

111  . 75 

36 

115 

3.5 

U9 

6.7 

Clerical  and  Sales 

144  1 77 

! 

67 

150 

4.0 

157 

8.3 

Services 

68  i U 

57 

73 

6,8 

79 

13.9 

Agr,  - Forest 

1 

0 ‘ 0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 Skilled  I 

99  1 97 

1 

i 2 

i 

104 

4.8 

106 

6,6 

■'  1 

j Semiskilled  | 

277  I 197 

j 

! 80 

287  I 

3,5 

1 

310 

10.6 

j Unskilled  ' 

i 

64  ' 62 

1 

1 2 

1 

1 1 

I,  1 

74 

1 

1 

i 13.5 

1 

75 

; ! 

U.7 

1 
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Note;  Ihcludec  67  of  69  firms  reporting 
or 

763  of  1159  employees  reported 
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Chart  23 


Anticipated , Shonaae  in  Eta^ilojfiwnt  by  Occupatioio^  Qrosq> 
ia  1965  and  1968|  Over  Current  Bq^yaant 


Frofesaional  and 
tlanagerlal 


Clerical  and  Sales 


Services 


Agriculture I Forestry 
and  Flsbarlea 


Skilled 


Semiakllled 


Unskilled 


1965 

3.5JS  i 

1968 

6.758 

1965 

...4.Q1 i 

1968 

8.358 

1965 

6^  i 

1968 

13,?58„  . 

1965 

None 

1968 

1965 

-4u858_... 

1968 

6.658  1 

1965 

3.558  1 

1968 

10.658 

1965  ' 

4 

13^58 

1968  14.75^ 


Note  I See  previous  Chart 
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AGE  DETRIBUTIOH  OF  EMPLOYED  UORKERS  BY  SEX 

Aq  analjrsls  of  the  ages  of  employed  workers  show  a higher  than  usual 
percentage  (5S.6^)  under  45  years  of  age. 

Eatployed  females  represent  only  1Si,%  of  the  total  employed  workers 
surveyed  and  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  under  45  age  groups 
and  the  45>64  age  groiq). 


Table  26 

Age  Distribution  of  En^yed  Workers  by  Sex 


Sex  of 

Enqployed  Workers 

1 

Total 

i i 

Under 
45  years 

45-64 

Years 

1 

65  Years 
and  Over 

t 

Total 

1159 

680 

460 

19 

Percent  of  Total 

100 

58.6 

39.8 

1.6  1 

1 

Male 

1 

897  i 

! 

! 533 

1 

1 

j 346 

i 18  j 

! ' i ; 

Msis .262 ^ m 1 m i X 

Chart  24 

Percentuge  Age  Distribution  of  Employed  Workers 
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OCCURyTIOilG  OF  ExirLOED  WORjgSS  6g  AilD  OVni 


The  65  and  over  age  group,  {19  workers)  re^esentod  lose  than 
of  the  euoloi'cd  workers.  Of  these  19  workere  18  \fere  oalee.  Oror 
25^  represented  clerical  and  sales  occupation  and  another  the 

unskilled  while  about  16$  represented  trio  professional  occupations 
and  16$  the  semiskilled.  No  employees  over  65  were  represented  in 
the  service  occupations.  The  small  number  of,  over  65,  employees  '' 
in  the  skilled  and  clerical  oooupatlons  mean  there  is  little  re- 
placement potentlajL  for  younger  persons  in  these  fields*  Since 
most  professional  people  over  65  irere  business  owners  there  is 
virtuedly  no  replacement  potential  in  that  group.  The  wskilled 
and  semiskilled  occupations  do  not  offer  much  in  renuneratlve  value 
to  the  younger  employees  so  do  not  represent  a replacement  opportunity 
to  he  considered* 


Table  27 


Occupations  of  Employed  Workers  65  and  over 


Occupation 

; Total  , 

i^e 

Female 

Professional 

3 

3 

0 

Clerical  and  Sales 

6 

5 

1 

Service 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

2 

2 

0 

1 Semiskilled 

3 

3 

0 

i Unskilled 

i 

1 5 

0 

. ,| 

Totals 



i 19 

18 

i 

: 3 

i 

CURREMT  AND  ANTICIPATED  Eia-LQIPEMT  BY  SPEGIEIC  OCCUPATIOH 


Twenty-two  of  the  69  en^oyers  surveyed  indicated  they  would  be  in- 
creasing their  employment  in  1965  and  1968.  Two  employers  anticipated 
a reduction  of  eu^loyees  mostly  due  to  technological  advances  in  their 
business.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  employers  gave  a complete  occupa- 
tional breaMovm  of  their  anticipated  employment  for  1965  and  1968  which 
is  given  in  the  tabla  below  along  with  the  current  employment  of  these 
l6  firms. 


Occunatlon 

Ilresent 

m 

m. 

Fharmaclst 

1 

1 

2 

X-Ray  Technician 

1 

1 

2 

Registered  Nurse 

17 

20 

22 

Burses  Aide 

24 

28 

30 

General  Office  Clerk 

14 

15 

18 

Sales  Clerk 

19 

a 

22 

Stock  Clerk 

8 

10 

12 

Cook 

9 

10 

11 

Ibiid 

4 

4 

5 

Waitress 

3 

4 

4 

laborer  Laundry 

5 

6 

6 

Auto  Mschanio 

12 

15 

15 

Telephone  Repairman 

2 

3 

3 

Cheesemaker 

1 

2 

2 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

3 

4 

4 

Laborer,  Leather  Products 

109 

116 

131 

% 

lab^r.  Feed  Mill 

2 

2 

3 

Appliance  Serviceman 

1 

2 

2 

MnftTtmp 

6 

6 

7 

laborer  Lumber 

5 

8 

8 

Salesman 

11 

12 

13 

Bookkeeper 

10 

10 

11 
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EMPLOB^T  PROBLEMS  ■ 

Fifteen  of  the  sixty-nine  employers  surveyed  indicated  they  had 
difficulty  hiring  qualified  workers.  Nearly  all  occupations  in- 
volved were  of  a skilled  or  professional  level  and  included; 

Registered  Nurse,  Draftsman,  Carpenter,  Welder,  Cheesemaker, 

Ifechinist,  Truckdriver,  Parts  Man,  Ifechine  Operator,  Waitress, 

Serviceman,  lumber  CSfader,  and  mechanic*  The  reasons  given  for 
the  difficulty  in  hiring  qualified  workers  in  these  occupations 
are  listed  below;  More  than  fifteen  reasons  are  given  because  some 
eiqjloyers  gave  more  than  one  reason; 

Numbdr  of  Times 

„ Mantioned  Reason 

Insufficient  Training 
Insufficient  Skill  or  Experience 
Dissatisfaction  with  V/ages 
Dissatisfaction  with  Type  of  Work 
Unreliable  Workers 
Stortage  Occupation 

Job  Opportunities 

During  the  time  that  the  survey  team  was  in  Taylw?  County  ttey  re- 
ceived 32  local  area  job  openings  as  well  as  making  referrals  to  out 
of  area  jobs  for  qualified  applicants; 

Some  of  the  local  area  job  openings  ? 

Waitress  Jbchanic 

Machinist  Salesman 

Drsftsman  Laborer 

Welder  Cheesemaker 

Most  employers  stated  that  they  had  a backlog  of  applications  on  file 
for  any  openings  that  might  occur  in  the  next  several  months.  Some 
out-of-area  job  openings  on  which  referrals  were  made  Included; 

Stenographer  laborer  Food 

Typist  Farm  Tfarrf 

Clerical  Machine  Operator  Resort  and  Camp  Work 

local  Training  Heeds 

Ifost  of  the  employers  surveyed  indicated  Vocational  training  for  up 
to  two  years  should  be  provided  in  the  following  fields ; 

Nurse  Aide  Techniques  Basic  Electronics 

Engine  Repair  Appliance  Troubleshooting  and  Repair 

Welding  Public  Relations  and  Salesmanship 

Secretarial  Science  (Typing,  Shorthand,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Penman- 
ship) 


13 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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miNTNG  NEEDS 


Twenty-eix  of  the  sixty-nine  employers  surveyed  mentioned  fifteen 
occupations  for  which  they  felt  training  should  be  provided.  This 
training  varied  ft'om  additional  high  school  training  to  two  or  more 
years  of  Technical  Institute  type  training.  The  occupations  the 
number  of  times  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

Number  of 

Tliies  Msntioned  Occupation 

11  Mschanic 


The  nearest  vocational  school  is  located  in  V/ausau»  sixty  miles  or 
more  from  most  of  Taylor  County.  I4iny  of  the  young  people  who  leave 
txhe  area  for  training  secure  jobs  in  the  area  near  the  school  and  do 
not  return  to  Taylor  County,  If  some  type  of  local  vocational  train- 
ing were  provided  many  of  these  people  probably  would  remain  in  area. 
Three  of  the  employers  indicated  they  train  tlieir  own  employees  or 
provide  training  through  their  wholesale  suppliers.  These  programs 
resemble  on-the-job  type  training. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Machinist 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairman 

Appliance  Serviceman 

Ifechine  Operator 

Draftsman 

Welder 

Clerk,  General  Office 

Woodworking  Ifechine  Operator 

Cook 

Waitress 

Sales  Clerk 

Carpenter 

lumber  Grader 

Nurses  Aide 


EMPIOYimr  OF  OUT-OF-CCTOTY  PISiDEIlTS 


Each  eaployar  aeked  If  hs  employed  anyone  from  outside  liaylor 
Coxmty.  Sixteen  of  69  employers  surveyed  said  they  hired  employees 
from  outside  Taylor  County.  The  number  of  such  employees  and  the 
county  of  residence  is  as  follows: 


County  of  Residence 


No.  Emplo.vees 


Clark  24 

Price  8 

Marathon  4 

Chippewa  6 

Rusk  1 


42 


The  above  total  represents  3.6jf  of  the  total  labor  force  surveyed. 

No  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  number  of  Tr.ylor  County  residents 
enjoyed  outside  Taylor  County  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  more 
people  commute  to  woxk  outside  Taylor  County  than  commute  into  the 
couhty  from  outside  areas. 


Chart  26 


Percent  Out-of-County  Residents  Employed  in  Taylor  Co’onty 


County 

Residents 


Out  of 
County 
Residents 


96.4^ 


er|c 


i 
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Table  1 


RrJjnary  OcoupatiooB^of  All  Anillcants  Begistered  for  Work 

Sex  aad  Age  Groop 


Oceupational 
I Group 

Total  - All  A{gGJ.ea&ts 
Fully  Qaallfisl  Ajqplica&ta 




J^i^oap - 

T\14\ao\45\55\^\T 
V A \ to\  to\  to\to\+‘ 
\ L\  19\  44\^54\64 


363  160  161 

a06  16136 


228154  46'  22 
51  5 32  10 


frofeesioael  & M>riaf>er<Al 

Agricultural  Agent 

Teacher 

Dairy  Teater 

Fire  lookout 

Iknager  Retail  Food 

Conatruction  Inapector 


1 

1 


2 

2 


Clerloa,!  ^ 

PDoldkeepw 
Clerk|  General 
Clerki  General  Office 
Taller 
Secretary 
Shipping  Clerk 
Statiatical  Clerk 
Stenographer 
Typiat 

Telegraphic-iypeviriter 
Telephone  Operator 
Salea  Clarks 
Salesman 


4 12  1 


1 1 
1 1 

1 1 
1 1 


21  3 14  3 1 

4 3 1 

1 1- 
7 6 1 

1 1 


2 1 ,1 
1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 11 

1 1 


Ibid 
Child  Monitor 
Bartender 


Cook 
Uaitress 
Soda  Dlapenaer 
Special  Diet  Worker 
Kitchen  ftlper 
Beauty  Operator 
I Burse  Aide 
Police  Officer 


FoUcenan 

Porter 


5 4 

1 1 

1 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 


1 


12  1 
2 1 
1 
1 


2 

1 


1 

n 


2 


2 11 


1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

1 


1 


» 


■Mwi'l  ii 


Ll<t«i  beloM  ar«  e aabar  of  ocajpktlc&tf  &jad  <a<|» 

(Ud  nlwt  for  &U  eaj^iijyert  aorrua^. 


SalM  Ciork 

m 

Offioe  Clerk 

.«9 

1.75 

Stenoipraptm' 

1.75 

Booktoeper 

2.25 

Cook 

.95 

1.^ 

Uaitress 

.95 

1.0C 

Mdd 

l.OC 

1.15 

Bsflstered  Ikaree 

iMi 

2.5C 

Buns  Mds 

.85 

1.65 

X>4isgr  Tachnlelan 

i.ao 

1.90 

Labontcry  Ibcholclan 

1.60 

2.x 

Sfluteaan 

1.60 

2.10 

Appliance  Sarrloeenc 

1.50 

2^7 

Au^  Hsoizmlc 

, 1.25 

2JX 

^xto  Sodyats 

* 1.25 

1.75 

MkOhlAist 

1.25 

2.C0 

Ueldsr 

1.25 

1.65 

ItiBob  ?ress  Operator 

1.25 

1.55 

MMbiae  Operator 

1.25 

2.00 

CoDstruotloQ  Ubcr 

1.25 

2,75 

Tsotory  Labor  MkLs 

1.25 

1.92 

fiustory  Labor  Fsaals 

1.25 

lOO 

Qesaral  Labor 

1.25 

Inn  the  above  list  it  oao  be  readiljr  Been  that  aoet  ewdsMUad  ocoipa- 
tloos  pajr  at  or  bmt  the  ainiaua  ua^  rate.  CidI^  a few  of  t.'.e  Profas- 
Blortol  and  skilled  oocupationr.  va^e  In  line  vl*h  oth3r  areas  in  the 
state.  In  foneral  Bole  fnctcry  laborers  h^ve  a low  wi^e  rate  while 
feoale  factory  laborers  are  abcut  averof'e  for  this  section  of  the  state. 


O 


tgsijt  cr  coa&Uts  of  a Ml  of  t&bl*a  eont^inlog 

dttAilad  ^tA  m “L-a  prlaorjr  oeou|4ttloaol  uai^Ded  to 

iDdlriAiala.  d«UU«d  dau  lo  laUdatad  for  the  klisX 

a^as^tlaml  fieMe  fcr  vtich  Appliotato  posseoa  iv^log  degr«e8  of 
quAlifiarUooe.  Aootber  telde  ij  prorldad  which  liata  tte  hi^be^t 
• ic^  claaftifloaUcr.  for  each  pereoo. 


1 
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FoXlowin,"  i£  aiD  explanation  \rhich  delineates  the  major  occupational 
crou  s for  entyy  classifications  as  used  in  Tables  1|  2,  and  3 of  this 
ap,»ndix. 

FRCfR/.ICiNAI . TUCmCAL  UQ  ;^'Jl'.QSP.LvT. '^QPKi 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  nece-'aary  for  entry  into  work  re- 
quirin,-  the  ca.^city  to  acquire  and  apply  special  knowledces  involved 
in  artis  ic  creation,  entej^imsent,  social  service  work,  teaching, 
scientific  study,  research,  engineering,  law,  business  relations  or 
monajestent. 

Persons  bavin.p  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  in- 
volving recording  transcribing,  conposing,  coiapUlng,  transifiltting  and 
systegsatislng  written  cossminications  and  records,  computing  or  compiling 
aathenatica}  or  statistical  data,  or  deal.ing  with  the  public  in  business 
eltuationa  to  effr.ct  sales,  ‘ilve  infomatioa,  or  perform  other  commercial 
or  adminie trative  services* 

miEUiSt- 

Persons  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  that 
involves  minis  taring  to  the  needs  of  others  in  preparing  food,  serving 
meals,  caring  for  children  and  in  other  types  of  I'^ersonal  serrtce 
activities, 

Perse^is  bavin;;  the  qiialifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  in- 
volving the  raisin:;  and  hitrvesting  of  crops;  the  breeding,  care, 
catching  and  buntin':  cf  fish  and  other  animals;  the  handling  of  boats; 
t>0  preservation  of  fersst;  the  gathering  of  forest  products  and  other 
rc!*Jite;’  outdoor  activities. 

MECadlIC.1L  '..’OfiKt 

Persons  having  tl^e  ciualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  in 
which  the  itsiepexident  Judgement  of  the  vrorlcer  determines  the  machine 
and  operations  to  be  performed  in  obtaining  the  proper  form, 

quantity  of  ayiterial  to  be  prod;ced^  orkers  may  be  required  to  lay 
cut  WOTk;  to  estimate  quality,  sul';&  . litv,  and  needed  quantities  of 
materials;  to  make  precise  measurements;  to  read  blueprints  or  other 
s^^eifications;  and  to  make  necessary  com.utatlons  or  mechanical  ad- 
justments to  control  or  regulate  processes. 

Persona  having  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entry  into  work  in 
which  the  form,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  wwk  depend  prlmorily  on 
prescribed  methods  and  on  the  performance  of  machines  or  equipnent 
or  on  the  use  of  hr.ads  or  hand  tools.  Workers  may  be  required  to 
observe  the  operation  of  machines,  feed  machines  and  to  perform 
Q other  repetitive  and  physical  tasks, 

ERIC 


AFfEt!D2X 
Table  1 


Fflnary  Ocoi:^tioD8*of  All  Afiflioants  Registered  for  Work 
1^  Sex  and  Age  Group 


Oeeupatlonal 

Group 

Toi/oX  ^ AJLL  ADCLLio&oli^ 
Ful^ljr  Qiallf  led  Applicants 


-■ V 


383  160  Ifil  37 
206  16  136  33 


23  2 228  154  46'  22  '& 
19  2 51  5 32  10  A 


iss£ss?isaask^ 

Agricultural  Agent 
Teacher 
Dairy  Tester 
Fire  Lookout 
I&nager  Retail  Food 
Construction  Inspector 


Eoooeepsr 

Clerk|  General 

Clerkf  General  Office 

Teller 

Secretary 

Shipping  Clerk 

Statistical  Clerk 

Stenographer 

lypist 

Telegraphlo-Typevrlter 
Telephone  Operator 
Sales  Clerlm 
Salesman 


I 


Mdd 
Child  MBultor 
Bartender 


Cook 

Ualtress 


Soda  Dispenser 
^cial  Diet  Worker 
Kitchen  Helper 
! Beau^  Operator 
I Nurse  Al^ 

FoUce  Officer 


FoUcenan 


Fcrter 

0 

ERIC 


4 12  1 


1 1 
1 1 

1 1 
1 1 


21  3 14  3 1 

4 3 1 

1 1 

7 6 1 

1 1 


2 1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 11 
1 1 


5 4 

1 1 

1 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 


12 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

1 . 


1 
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T^ble  1 Cont. 


Occupational 

Qroi^ 


Afylcultural 
Dairjnnac 
TltsmmOf  General 
EEffm  HsLDdy  Dairy 
Eetrm  Huidi  General 
Farm  Handy  Animal 
Farm  Couple 

Agricultural  Technician 


_^e j 


10  4 4 2 

2 2 

1 1 

2 2 
2 11 
1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


SVil-lAr^ 

Molder 
Uelder,  Arc 
Welder y Combination 
Piano  Tuner 

Construction  Machinery  Operators 
Operating  Engineer 
Bricklayer 
Shop  Ca^nters 

Construction  Cairpentery  Finish 
Construction  Carpenter  y Bo'  gh 
l&intenance  Carpenter 
Cement  Finisher 
Butcher 

Caterpillar-Crane  Operator 
Brag-line  Operator 
Automobile  iiachanic 
Truck  Ifechanic 
(feintenance  Ituiy  Building 
IMntenance  Many  Factory 
Foremany  Manufacturing 
Foremany  Construction 


43 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 
8 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


29  6 8 
1 

1 

1 1 
1 

111 

1 

2 1 

4 

1 2 

5 2 1 
1 

3 1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


76  1 55 

Xce  Cream  Bar  Cutter  1 1 

Cheese  VJrapper 

Condenser  Man  (Dairy)  1 

Separator  Mm  (Dairy)  1 1 

Pulpwood  Cutter  9 15 

Woodworking  ! 1 1 

Wood  Scaler  | 1 

Punch  Frees  Operator 

Spray  Painter  1 1 

Construction  Machinery  Operators  21  15 

Roofer  1 1 


ERIC’ 


U 5 3 4 


5 1 


4 

2 


1 
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T^ble  1 Coot. 


Routemen 

!Dmckdrlver 

laundry  Uorker 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Boiler  littiders 

Crane  Operator 

Automobile  Macbanle  Helper 

Forklift  Operator 


1 

32 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


26  5 1 


1 


1 


1 


PhaMi;»e«^ 

laborer  Food 
laborer  lumber 
laborer  irintiiig 
laborer  leather 
laborer  Ceramics 
laborer  Metal  Working 
laborer  Fainting 
laborer  Construction 
laborer  Packing  & Filling 
laborer  Meteri^  Handling 


a ID  37  10  4 

5 12  2 

17  4 8 3 2 

1 1 

1 1 
6 6 

1 1 
28  3 20  4 1 

1 1 
1 1 


12  1 7 3 1 

3 2 1 

1 1 

2 2 

2 1 1 

4 4 


Entry  Aj^pllcants 


177  144  25  4 4 


177  149  14  12  2 


Frofeaelypfti  A t^n«flerial 
Artist  Work 
Musical  Work 
Journalism 
Entertainment 
Ihstruotlve  Work 
Social  Service  Work 
STotectlve  Service  Work 
Ilursing  & Medical  Work 
Accounting  L Relat^  Work 
lUrcbase  & SalM  Wcrk 
Geographical  fiance  Work 
Engineering  & Rela^  Work 
Drafting  & Related'Work 
Managerial  Work 


48  44  3 1 

2 2 


2 2 

15  14  1 

2 2 
2 2 
4 4 

6 5 1 


2 

8 

3 

2 


57  56  1 

4 4 
1 1 
1 1 

34  34 

6 6 

9 9 

1 1 


1 1 


Clerical  & Sales  Work 
Conqputlng  Work 
Q 'Veneral  Recording  Vfork 

ERIC 


16  12  1 
6 


75  65 
2 2 
30  25 


6 3 1 


5 


1 


2 


I 


.Iftble  1 Cont 


Clerical  & Sales  Work  (cont.) 


lyplng 

Steagrapbic  Work 

Equipment  and  l&terial  Checking 

Boutine  Becarding  Work 

Clerical  Work 

Public  Contact  Work 

Selling 

Cuetoner  Service  Work 

Service  Work 
Cooking 

Person^  Serviee 
Food  Serving 
Adult  Care 

AgrlculturaJ,  & Fqrestyy 
General  Farming 
Dairy  Fanning 
Gardening 
Bavlgation  Work 
Forest  Work 
Logging  & Belated  Work 


4 4 

1 1 

1 1 
4 2 

5 5 
1 1 


4 4 

19  18  1 
3 3 

ID  9 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 2 
2 2 


2 


9 7 

16  15 

2 1 

4 4 

7 7 

3 3 

2 1 

38  24 

1 1 

5 4 
32  19 


2 

1 

1 

1 

6 7 1 

1 

6 6 1 


Uerk 

Ifetchlning  Work 
Mechanical  Bepalrlng 
Coo^dex  I&chine  Operation 
Eleotrlcal  Bopairing 
! Structural  Work 
' Wood  Structural  Work 
I Welding 
^ Bench  Work 
I Ibat  Dressing 
Processing  Foods 


54  a 12  1 

8 4 3 1 

21  19  2 

3 3 

7 4 3 

3 3 

2 2 

3 2 1 

4 2 2 

1 1 

2 11 


Manual  Work 
Ifeohine  Tending 
j Structural  Work 
I Bench  Work 
. Machine  Operating 
! KLemental  Work 
O 

ERIC 


35  24  8 2 1 

3 2 1 

10  4 4 2 

3 3 

8 6 2 

I 11  9 1 1 

! 


' 7 4 12 

1 1 

2 1 1 

1 1 
1 1 

2 11 


1 
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AFfENDH 
Table  2 

Additional  Oocupatloxial  Fields  for  ahlob  Applicants 
Show  Potential  by  Sex 


Oceupatlonaj.  Group 

Total 

ItOe 

Female 

Total  all  aiqplicants 

992 

603 

389 

154. 

79 

75 

Artistic  Work 

9 

3 

6 

tbsical  Work 

1 

1 

Journalism 

2 

2 

Entertaimnent  Work 

2 

2 

Instructive  Service  Work 

64 

22 

42 

Social  Service  Work 

11 

2 

9 

Protective  Service  Work 

9 

7 

2 

laboratory  Science  ^ork 

15 

5 

10 

Business  Relations  Work 

15 

13 

2 

Geographical  Science  Work 

3 

3 

Engineering  & Related  Work 

9 

9 

Drafting  and  Related  Work 

4 

3 

1 

Ibnagerial  (CAFS) 

2 

2 

Ifanagerial  Work|  Personal  Service 

1 

1 

Ibnagorial  Wwkf  jndustriol 

7 

7 

Clarlcal  and_Salfta  Hor^c 

209 

44 

165 

Cooqputing  Work 

2 

2 

General  Recording  Work 

66 

12 

54 

Tlyping 

22 

1 

ZL 

Stenographic 

25 

25 

Equipment  and  I'bterlal  Checking 

11 

9 

2 

Routine  Recording  Work 

2 

2 

General  Clerical  W^k 

4 

4 

Clerical  Ibchine  Operating 

5 

1 

4 

General  Public  Contact 

M 

2 

12 

Selling 

49 

12 

37 

Customer  Service  Work 

11 

9 

2 

Miso.  Public  Contact  Work 

1 

1 

Service  Wovki 

113 

19 

94 

Cooking 

7 

4 

3 

Child  Cere 

6 

6 

Personal  Service 

1 

1 

Food  Serving 

27 

4 

23 

Adult  Care 

59 

7 

52 

Mlsc.  Personal  Service  Work 

13 

4 

9 

i^icultural,  ibrine  and  Porastrv  Wo;i:jk 

76 

75 

1 

Gex^eral  Farming 

13 

12 

1 

Animal  Care 

31 

31 

Crop  Farming 

6 

6 

1 

Navigation  Work 

1 

1 

’’’crest  Work 

25 

25 

1 

ERIC 
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Table  2 cont. 


Oeoupatloml  Group 


UatIc 

ISiohinirig 

Msohanlcal  Bepalrlng 
Complex  Ijsiohine  Operating 
Electrical  Repairing 
Structural  Cr^ts 
Bench  Grafts 
Graphic  Art  Uork 
Froceseing^  llBtal 
Froceseingi' Foods 

Itoual  Work 

Structural  EqixLpnient  Tending 
Inspecting  and  Testing 
I-bchine  Tending 
itocessing  Equipment  Tending 
Structural  Work 

Bench  Work  (Assembling  and  Belated) 
Ifeichine  Operating 
iroeessing.  Assorted  !{9iterials 
Processing,  Paper  and  Related 
Processing,  Fo^  and  Related 
Elemental  Work,  light 
Elemental  Work,  Medium  and 


Total 


Male 


Female 


187 

185 

17 

16 

37  ; 

1 37 

48 

48 

13 

12 

51 

51 

13 

13 

3 

3 

1 

X 

4 

4 

253 

201 

2 

2 

4 

1 

55 

52 

5 

5 

46 

37 

26 

7 

17 

- 11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

63 

56 

28 

28 

2 

1 

1 


52 

3 

3 


19 

6 

2 

2 

1 

7 


; 

i 

\ 

i 


I 


Table  3 


Highest  Occupational  Potential  of  All  Applicants 
By  Age  and  Sex 


i 


Total  All  Applicants 

i 

■J3JU- 

Mi- 

_22_. 

Professional  and  Managerial 

i 72 

50 

;l8 

2 

2 

68 

66 

1 

1 

Artistic  Work 

3 

3 

1 6 

6 

t^ical  Hork 

1 

1 

Journalism 

2 

2 

Entertainment  Work 

2 

2 

Instructive  Service  Work 

a 

17 

3 

1 

40 

39 

1 

Social  Service  Hork 

2 

2 

7 

7 

Protective  Service  Work 

7 

1 

6 

laboratory  Science  VJork 

5 

4 

1 

10 

10 

Iciness  P.elations  Work 

9 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Geographical  Science  Work 

2 

2 

Engineering  & Kolated  Wcnrk 

8 

8 

Drafting  & Related  Work 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Ituoagerial  Work  CAES 

2 

1 

1 

Itmagerlal  Work»  Personal  Service 

1 

1 

Ifenagerial  Work«  Industrial 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Clerical  & Sales  Work 

29 

19 

7 

1 

2 

97 

70 

18 

7 

2 

Computing  Work 

2 

2 

Recording  VJork 

8 

6 

2 

42 

26 

11 

5 

Typing 

1 

1 

11 

8 

3 

1 Stenographic  Work 

16 

13 

2 

1 

' Equipment  & 1-iaterial  checking 

8 

6 

1 

1 

Routine  Recording  VJork 

2 

1 

1 

General  Cleric^  VJork 

1 

1 

Clerical  Vkchine  Operating 

1 

1 

3 

3 

General  Public  Contact  Hork 

6 

6 

Selling 

5 

3 

2 

13 

10 

1 

1 

1 

Customer  Service  VJork  j 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

38 

13 

14 

8 

3 

Cooking  1 

2 

2 

Child  Care  1 

1 

1 

Personal  Service  | 

1 

1 

Food  Serving  | 

4 

3 

1 

iVdult  Care  | 

1 

1 

28 

11 

8 

7 

2 

Mlsc*  Personal  Service  | 

‘ 1 

2 

1 

1 

ERIC 


1 


4r- 

Table  3 Cent. 


! l&le 

Female 

Occupational 

1 T i Age  Group 

T 

Age  Group 

Group 


\14\20\45\55\65\ 
\ \tO  \to''\to\+ 


Agcricultural  fc  Forest^.v  Horjf  ! 

29  15  7 

General  Farming 

2 1 

Animal  Care  I 

13  11  2 

Gardening  ' 

1 1 

Forest  Hork  | 

13  3 4 

Machanical  Vfork  ! 

134  51  65 

Machining 

5 3 1 

Ifechanical  Repairing 

23  a 6 

Complex  l&chine  Operating 

39  3 23 

Electrical  Repairing 

9 4 5 

Structural  Crafts 

37  9 19 

Bench  Crafts 

11  4 4 

Graphic  Art  VJork 

1 1 

Food  Processing 

4 12 

118  25  63 

Structural  Equipment  Tending 

1 1 

Inspecting  and  Testing 

1 

Ihchine  Tending 

31  1 20 

Accessing  Equipment  Tending 

4 2 

Structural  Vlork* 

18  6 10 

Bench  VJork 

1 1 

Ihchine  Operative 

5 4 1 

Processing 

2 11 

Elemental  Hork 

55  13  27 
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PROBLEMS  OF  IMPLEMENTING  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATICNS 


PROGRAMS  IN  TWENTY- EIGHT  SELECTED  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENTS 

By  Cleo  A.  Dupy  and  William  L.  Hull 
Introduction 

A mass  migration  of  rural  people  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has  characterised 
this  past  century^  This  steadily  increasing  shift  from  a rural  to  an  urban  society 
has  placed  vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  the  position  of  preparing  youth 
not  only  for  a return  to  the  farm,  but  in  many  cases  for  occupations  in  business 
and  industry  which  require  an  agricultural  background* 

Congress  wrote  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
changing  demands  on  educational  systems*  The  Act  authorizes  agricultural  education 
for  any  occupation  ’^involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects*” 
Frequently,  these  occupations  distribute,  process,  or  service  agricultural  commo- 
dities* 

Compared  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the  1963  Act  broadens  the  objectives 
of  vocational  agriculture.  This  is  Reflected  in  the  recently  revised  Office  of 
Education  Objectives  Bulletin  (OE-81011).  This  new  responsibility  challenges 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to  innovate  useful  methods  of  preparing  students 
for  employment  in  agricultural  businesses* 

Traditionally,  educational  innovation  occurs  infrequently*  Adoption  of 


successful  practices  may  take  as  long  as  a half-century*  To  reduce  this  time-lag 
and  encourage  innovation,  devices  are  needed  to  inform  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  of  practical  methods  of  education  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations* 
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The  summer  institute  is  a device  for  short-cutting  the  time  lag  ordinarily 
associated  with  adoption  of  practices.  In  the  summer  of  1965,  the  Agricultural 
Education  Department  of  Oklahoma  State  University  conducted  a six-weeks » Agricul- 
tural Occupations  Institutie.  It  was  financed  by  federal  funds  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963^.  A guidance  counselor 
with  a distributive  education  background  and  a distrioutive  education  coordinator 

from  a large  high  school  taught  thirty  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  the 

2 

training  institute.  It  had  the  following  objectives  : 

1.  To  upgrade  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  distributive  phases 
of  vocational  education. 

2.  To  acquaint  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  with  methods  of  conducting 
supervised  training  in  agricultural  businesses. 

3.  To  help  rural  area  high  schools  to  have  vocational  teachers  qualified 
to  conduct  broader  vocational  programs  in  distributive  education. 

4.  To  adopt  existing  teaching  materials  in  distributive  education  to  meet 
the  needs  of  training  programs  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

The  vocational  agriculture  teachers  participated  in  the  training  program  by 
giving  seminar  reports,  doing  committee  assignments,  preparing  merchandise  manuals, 
and  by  taking  field  trips  to  various  agrictiltural  businesses.  Educating  teachers 
to  supervise  students  working  in  agricultural  businesses  rather  than  on  their 
home  farm  involved  the  teacher  with  different  clientele  --  the  businessman. 

Such  involvement  created  problems  and  concerns  for  the  participating  teachers. 

This  study  looks  at  teacher  problems  of  selecting  students  for  the  part-time 
cooperative  occupational  experience  program,  developing  training  stations  in  agricul- 
tural businesses,  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  school  administrators. 


Vocational  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210). 

Oklahoma  State  University  Research  Project  No.  OE-5-85-077 
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Objectives  of  the  Study 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  and  document  problems  en cantered 
by  the  Institute  teachers  in  establishing  a vocational  agriculture  occupations 
training  program.  More  specifically,  the  study  attempted  to: 

1.  Compare  departments  that  set  up  separate  vocational  agriculture  occupations 
training  classes  with  those  that  integrated  the  occupational-experience 
students  into  traditional  classes  of  vocational  agriculture. 

2.  Identify  and  document  vocational  agriculture  occupations  program  implemen- 
tation difficulties  in  three  areas:  securing  students,  securing  training 

stations,  and  securing  administrative  approval. 


Procedure 


The  teachers  who  had  attended  the  Institute  were  interviewed  at  their  vocational 
agriculture  departments.  The  interviews  took  place  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December  of  1965.  The  teachers  responded  to  questions  with  constructed 
responses  as  well  as  the  open-ended  type.  The  population  of  this  study  consisted 
of  the  thirty  teachers  who  attended  the  Agricultural  Occupations  Institute.  Two 
teachers  were  not  included  in  the  study.  One  became  a supervisor  of  agricultural 
education  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Institute.  The  other  had  not  been  interviewed 
at  the  time  this  investigation  was  summarized.  Oklahoma  vocational  agriculture 
departments  whose  teachers  participated  in  the  1965  summer  institute  are  as  follows: 


Name  of 
Department 


Approximate 
Size  of 
Community 


Altus  21,000 
Broken  Arrow  9,000 
Collinsville  3,000 
Durant  13,000 
El  Reno  14,012 
Guthrie  10,000 
Hobart  6,000 
Hooker  2 , 000 
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Name  of 

Approximate 
Size  of 

Department 

Community 

Latta 

Less  chan 

Leedey 

Less  chan 

Madill 

3,000 

Minco 

1,200 

Norman 

44,000 

Ponca  City 

28,000 

Poteau 

6,100 

Purcell 

5,000 

Roland 

Less  chan 

Vinita 

7,000 

Watonga 

3,400 

Out«of»state  vocational  agriculture  departments  whose  teachers  participated 
in  the  1965  summer  institute  were  as  follows: 


Allegan,  Michigan 

6,000 

Bald  Knob,  Arkansas 

2,096 

Cleveland,  Tennessee 

17,000 

Wytheville,  Virginia 

6,000 

Kimberly,  Idaho 

1,250 

Louisiana,  Missouri 

5,400 

Waco,  Texas 

100,000 

Benton,  Tennessee 

1,000 

Yuma,  Colorado 

2,100 

The  median  test  was  used  for  testing  whether  two  independent  groups  differ 
in  central  tendencies*  The  t test  was  used  to  test  differences  between  two  groups 
that  were  unequal  in  size. 


Definition  of  Terms 


Administration:  The  people  that  make  up  the  school  personnel  such  as  the 

board  of  education,  superintendent,  principal,  and  counselor  of  the  Institute, 
schools* 

Farm  boy:  A student  whose  father  owns  or  manages  a farm  regardless  of  size* 

Separate  class  agricultural  occupations;  Schools  that  set  up  a separate  class 
in  agricultural  occupations  or  converted  a total  class  into  an  agricultural  occupa- 
tions class  but  still  called  it  Vocational  Agriculture  IV* 
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Traditional  class;  Regular  vocational  agriculture  classes  with  agricultural 
occupations  units  integrated  as  a part  of  the  course  of  study. 

Training  stations:  Businesses  where  students  are  placed  for  cooperative 

occupational  training. 

Factors  Associated  with  the  Population 

As  discussed  previously,  this  study  includes  vocational  agriculture  depart- 
ments from  many  different  sized  communities.  Geographically,  the  school  districts 
range  from  over  1,000  square  miles  in  a rural  district  to  less  than  44  square 
miles  in  an  urban  center. 

The  teachers  iu  -his  study  averaged  almost  twelve  years  of  total  experience. 
Eleven  of  them  held  master^ s degrees.  The  average  age  was  34  years. 

Placment  of  students  in  agricultural  businesses  for  cooperative  educational 
experiences  appears  to  be  a major  criteria  for  determining  the  success  of  this 
program.  Admittedly,  this  study  took  place  early  in  the  school  year.  Perhaps 
more  students  will  be  placed  in  occupations  later  in  the  year.  Table  I shows  that 
the  number  of  agricultural  businesses  in  the  community  had  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  students  placed. 

Table  I shows  the  number  of  agricultural  businesses  in  a community  and  the 
number  of  students  placed  per  department.  One  teacher  located  no  agricultural 
businesses;  of  course,  he  had  no  students  placed  for  occupational  training. 

The  teachers  identified  from  none  to  a high  of  seventy- five  businesses  in  their 
respective  communities.  The  three  departments  which  located  more  than  thirty 
businesses  had  only  a mean  of  2.7  students  placed.  Two  of  these  departments 
were  in  or  near  large  cities  and  one  was  located  in  a state  which  de-emphasized 
placement  of  students  in  agricultural  businesses  for  vocational  agriculture 


occupational  trainir.ig. 
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TABLE  I 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
CCMPARED  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
LOCATED  IN  THE  C(MIUNITY  BY  THE  TEACHERS 


Number  of  Agricultural 
Businesses  in  Community 

Number  of 
Departments 

Mean  Number 
Students  Placed 

Under  10 

7 

1.9 

11-20 

14 

4.9 

21-30 

4 

5.5 

Over  30 

3 

2.7 

TABLE  II 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
PER  TEACHER  COMPARED  TO  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 

Total  Students 
Per  Teacher 

Number  of 
Schools 

Mean  Number 
Students  Placed 

Under  30 

4 

2.0 

30-60 

17 

3.8 

61-90 

5 

4.0 

Over  90 

2 

8.0 

•7 

/ 


The  enrollment  per  department  varied  in  number  of  students  per  teacher 
as  shovm  in  Table  II.  They  varied  from  a high  of  117  to  a low  of  22  students. 

The  higher  mean  number  of  students  placed  were  in  departments  with  the  larger  number 
of  students.  Some  of  the  smaller  departments  were  in  small  agricultural  communi- 
ties with  limited  opportunities  or  in  schools  that  were  very  selective  in  students 
that  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture.  One  of  the  departments  with  over  ninety 
students  per  teacher  had  more  than  one  teacher  and  had  placed  eleven  students. 

Table  HI  shows  that  the  teachers  had  a total  of  1,498  students  in  their 
departments.  The  non-farm  total  was  574,  which  was  38  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

The  off-farm  placement  did  not  increase  with  the  greater  total  non-farm  students. 

The  non-farm  students  were  apparently  in  vocational  agriculture  for  reasons  other 
than  agriculture  occupational  training. 

Organization  of  the  Classes 

« 

Some  of  the  departments  set  up  a separate  class  in  vocational  agriculture 
occupations  training  or  converted  a senior  class  into  their  program,  while  other 
departments  maintained  the  traditional  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  In 
Table  IV  a comparison  was  made  between  these  two  types  of  programs  and  the 
tenure  of  the  teacher  in  the  system.  The  tenure  ranged  from  a low  of  no  years  to 
a high  of  fifteen  years  in  the  present  system.  Eleven  departments  had  separate 
or  converted  classes  with  a mean  number  of  6.2  students  placed  for  occupational 
training.  The  seventeen  departments  with  traditional  programs  had  a mean  number 
of  2.4  students  placed  for  occupational  training. 

One  out-of-state  teacher  had  a tenure  of  more  than  ten  years  and  he  had  a 
separate  class.  No  out-of-state  teacher  had  tenure  from  five  to  nine  years. 


er|c 
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TABLE  III 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
BY  PERCENTAGE  OF  NCN-FAEM  STUDENTS 


Percent 

Non-Farm 

Students 

Number 

of 

Departments 

Mean 

Number 

Students 

Mean  Number 

Non-Farm 

Students 

Mean  Number 

Students 

Placed 

Under  25 

8 

68 

8 

4.6 

25-50 

11 

45 

18 

3.8 

51-75 

7 

50 

32 

2.9 

Over  75 

2 

58 

51 

4.5 

TABLE  IV 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  BY 
TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  TENURE  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 


Tenure  of  Teacher 

Separate  Class 
Agricultural  Occupations 

Traditional  Class 
Agricultural  Occupations 
Integrated 

Number 

of 

Departments 

Mean  Number 

Students 

Placed 

Number 

of 

Departments 

Mean  Number 

Students 

Placed 

10  or  More 

4 

4.5 

. 2 

0.0 

5 to  9 

3 

10.6 

6 

1.0 

0 to  4 

4 

4.5 

9 

3.8 

Totals 

11 

6.2* 

17 

2.4* 

*The  difference  between  6.2  and  2.4  students  placed  was  significant  at  the 
five  percent  level  using  the  median  test. 


Teachers  from  eight  out*of«state  schools  were  included  in  the  none*to«four  year 
tenure  range*  Two  of  these  teachers  organized  separate  classes* 

Table  V shows  a compLrison  between  separate  classes  and  the  integrated  classes 
in  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  community*  The  community  size  varied  from  a 
high  of  100,000  to  a low  of  500  population*  The  mean  number  of  students  placed 
decreased  as  the  size  of  the  community  increased  in  departments  with  separate 
classes*  In  departments  with  traditional  classes,  the  mean  number  of  students 
placed  varied  slightly  in  reverse  of  the  separate  classes* 

Data  in  Table  VI  reveals  that  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  tend  to  seek 
training  stations  in  family*owned  businesses*  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  of  this  type  existed  in  their  communities*  The  number  of  employees  per 
business  did  not  vary  greatly  in  all  types  of  businesses  indicating  no  large  busi* 
nesses  either  participated  or  were  contacted* 

The  Business  Community 

The  totals  in  Table  VII  show  that  ninety-four  businesses  are  participating 
with  the  twenty-eight  departments*  They  have  108  students  working  an  average  of 
sixteen  hours  per  week  at  the  average  rate  of  $1*03  per  hour* 

The  average  amount  received  by  the  student  was  above  the  minimum  wage  that 
could  be  paid  for  student  labor  in  the  community,  thus  indicating  that  employers 
thought  the  student  should  earn  more  than  the  minimum  wage.  The  variation  in 
wages  paid  in  different  types  of  businesses  was  slight. 

The  student  of  vocational  agriculture  working  the  average  number  of  hours 
per  week  at  the  average  wage  would  receive  zii  annual  gross  labor  income  of 
$856*96  in  occupational  training* 

Data  presented  in  Table  VIII  shows  that  of  the  108  students  placed,  68  are 
placed  in  family-owned  businesses*  The  eleven  students  placed  for  farm  employ- 
ment were  all  family-owned  farms*  Corporations  accounted  for  the  placement  of 
twenty-seven  students  with  the  lowest  placement  with  governmental  agencies* 
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TABLE  V 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 


BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  SIZE  i 

OF  COMMU ITTY 

Size  of  Conmninity 
(Population) 

Separate  Class 
Agricultural  Occupations 

Traditional  Class 
Agricultural  Occupations 
Inteerated 

Number  Mean  Number 

of  Students 

Departments  Placed 

Number 

of 

Departments 

Mean  Number 

Students 

Placed 

10,000  or  More 

3 4.0 

5 

2.6 

6,000  to  9,999 

3 5.7 

3 

2.7 

Less  than  6,000 

5 7.8 

9 

2.1 

Totals 

11  6.2* 

17 

2.4* 

*The  difference  between  6,2  and  2,4  students  placed  was  significant 
five  percent  level  using  the  median  test. 

at  the 

TABLE  VI 

NUMBER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  AND  MEAN  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYEES  WHICH  WERE  CONTACTED  AND  PARTICIPATING 
AS  TRAINING  STATIONS  BY  TYPE  OF 
BYSINESS  OWNERSHIP 

Type  of 
Ownership 

Number  of  Businesses 

l^ean  number  Employees  in 
Business 

Contacted  Participating 

N N 7o 

Contacted  Participating 

Family-Owned 

177 

61  34 

8.8 

6.3 

Partnership 

35 

5 14 

6,0 

6.9 

Governmental 

16 

3 19 

4.6 

4.4 

Corporation 

81 

20  25 

13.4 

1.8 

Cooperatives 

16 

_5  31 

6.6 

7.3 

Totals 

325 

94  29 

9.3 

8.8 

11 


TABLE  VII 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
MEAN  WAGE  EARNED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  EMPLOYED 
BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 


Type  of  Business  Number  of 

Businesses 
Par ticioa tine 

Number  of 

Students 

Placed 

Mean  Wage 
Earned 
Per  Hour 

Mean  Number 
Hrs«  worked 
Per  Week 

Farm  £mpIo3mient 
(Production  Agric*) 

8 

11 

$0.87 

16 

Agricultural  Supply 
(Feed,  Seed,  & 
Fertilizer) 

17 

19 

1.12 

15 

Farm  Machinery  Dealers 

13 

14 

0.91 

18 

Horticulture  Businesses 

7 

9 

1.15 

19 

Other  Types 

N 

49 

i5 

1.05 

16 

Totals 

94 

108 

1.03 

16 

TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PLACED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  TYPE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

BY 

lype  of 
Ownership 

Kinds  of  Businesses 

Farm 

Emple 

Agri.  Supply;  Farm 
Feed,  Seed,  & Imple 
Fertilizer 

Horti- 

• culture 

Others 

Iota Is® 

Family 

Ownership 

11 

10 

11 

7 

29 

68 

Partnership 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Governmental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Corporation 

0 

3 

3 

2 

19 

27 

Cooperatives 

_g 

_J 

_0 

_0 

_g 

_5 

Totals 

11 

19 

14 

9 

55 

108 

number  of  students  placed  by  type  of  business  ownership  does  not  agree 
businesses  listed  In  Table  VI  because  more  than' one  student 
El\JC'‘®“  in  a business. 
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The  smallest  rumber  of  students  are  working  in  horticulture  with  the  largest 
number  working  in  businesses  classified  as  "others.”  Businesses  classified  as 
"others”  include  all  businesses  not  included  in  those  listed  in  the  above 
table*  Some  of  them  are  as  follows J hardware  stores , rendering  plants,  filling 
stations,  wholesale  dairies,  electric  supply  stores,  training  stables,  govern- 
mental jobs  were  in  city  government  rather  than  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  work.  Some  of  the  businesses  employing  students  may  not  need  employees 
with  agricultural  competencies,  but  the  teachers  felt  justifed  in  placing  the 
students  in  these  businesses  for  work  experience. 

Student  Placement  in  Businesses 

Table  IX  presents  data  showing  that  twenty-two  students  received  released 
time  from  school  for  occupational  experience.  This  is  20.4  percent  of  the  total 
108  students  placed  for  training  in  agricultural  businesses.  The  greatest  number 
of  students  were  working  after  school  and  on  weekends.  The  time  of  day  students 
could  work  shows  up  as  a problem  for  all  teachers  in  securing  training  stations. 

If  the  students  had  more  released  school  time,  time  of  day  to  work  might  not  be 
a problem.  The  teacher  either  did  not  ask  or  was  not  granted  released  time  from 
school  for  more  students  to  work 

In  Table  X several  factors  ver:  considered  to  see  if  these  factors  influenced 
the  placement  of  students.  Student  placement  being  the  major  criteria  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  agricultural  occupations  training  program,  the 
mean  numbers  placed  were  given  as  a comparison*  In  comparing  different  factors 
it  was  found  that  the  number  of  teachers  per  department  and  the  size  of  enroll- 
ment per  teacher  are  the  major  factors  studied  that  influenced  student  placement* 

The  comparison  of  other  extreme  factors,  number  of  businesses,  type  of  student. 


size  of  community,  other  programs,  and  selection  of  advisory  committee  had  less 
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TABLE  IX 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  WORKING  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  BY  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 


Time  Worked  Production  Agricultural 

Farm 

Horti- 

Agriculture  SuddIv 

Mach, 

> culture 

Other 

Total 

With  Released 

School  Time  0 1 

6 

1 

14 

22 

No  Released 

School  Time  ^1 

8 

8 

86 

ToUls  11  19 

14 

9 

55 

108 

TABLE 

X 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  STUDENT  : 

PLACEMENT  IN 

BUSINESSES 

Factors 

Number  of 

Mean  Number 

Departments 

Students  Placed 

Per  Department 

Number  of  Agriculture  Teachers 

Multiple 

8 

6.6* 

Single 

20 

2.8* 

Number  of  Agriculture  Related  Businesses 

Largest 

5 

3.4 

Smallest 

■.  5. 

- 

1.8 

Size  of  Enrollment  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  Per  Teacher 

Largest 

5 

6.0 

Smallest 

5 

1.6 

Type  of  Agriculture  Students 

Schools  (Highest  % of  Farm  Students) 

5 

4.6 

Schools  (Highest  % of  Non-Farm  Students) 

5 

2.8 

Size  of  Community 

Largest 

5 

.4.4 

Smallest 

5 

5.2 

Distributive  Education 

With 

11 

4.5 

Without 

17 

3.4 

Advisory  Committee 

With 

8 

3.1 

Without 

20 

-ill 

ERIC 


rent  level  using  the  Jt  test. 
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effect  on  number  of  students  placed.  It  is  obvious  that  teachers  have  partial 
control  over  factors  listed  in  Table  X. 

Implementation  Difficulties 

Table  XI  compares  the  perceived  problems  of  the  teachers  in  establishing 
training  stations.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  in  order  of  importance  the 
five  problems  which  they  considered  most  difficult  to  overcome  in  establishing 
the  training  stations.  A mean  ranking  of  the  problems  is  shown  in  this  table 
making  a comparison  between  departments  that  had  placed  four  or  more  students 
with  those  that  had  placed  less  t'  an  four  students.  In  the  group  of  teachers 
placing  zero  to  three  students,  seven  of  the  seventeen  teachers  placed  no  students. 

Teachers  placing  less  than  four  students  ranked  the  problem  areas  in  the 
following  order:  (1)  Seasonal  business,  (2)  Extra  help  not  needed,  (3)  Time  of 

day  students  could  work,  (4)  Wages  too  high,  and  (5)  Ability  of  students. 

Teachers  placing  four  or  more  students  ranked  the  problem  areas  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Extra  help  not  needed,  (2)  Seasonal  business,  (3)  Time  of  day  students 

could  work,  (4)  Labor  laws  for  students,  and  (5)  Ability  of  students.  The 
problems  of  both  groups  were  basically  the  same.  The  greatest  problems  and  problems 
of  little  or  no  importance  were  perceived  as  being  equal  by  both  groups.  It  appears 
that  problems  perceived  by  the  teacher  in  securing  training  stations  could  be 
overcome  if  he  wanted  this  program  to  become  a part  of  his  total  vocational 
agriculture  program.  The  data  indicates  that  the  success  in  securing  training 
stations  is  determined  by  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Tables  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  were  set  up  to  show  information  found  in  one 
question  of  the  questionnaire.  Both  groups  of  teachers  rated  the  scheduling  of 
the  teacher’s  time  for  the  additional  class  as  the  greatest  problem.  The  problem 
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TABLE  XI 

MEAN  RANKING  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS  IN  SECURING  TRAINING  STATIONS 
AS  PERCEIVED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE  TEACHERS 


Problem  Area 

Less 

Placement  of  Students  in  Business 
Than  Four  Placed  Four  or  More  Placed 

17  Departments  11  Departments 

Mean  Rank  of  Problem  Areas 

wages  too  high 

1.7 

1.0 

Seasonal  business 

3.6 

3.5 

Insurance  on  students 

1.2 

0.9 

Reports  on  students 

0.2 

0.1 

Ability  of  students 

1.4 

1.2 

Labor  laws  for  students 

1.2 

1.6 

Extra  help  not  needed 

2.6 

3.7 

Employer  could  not  understand 

0.1 

0.2 

Resentment  of  employees 

0.0 

0.1 

Students  too  young 

0.5 

0.4 

Time  of  day  students  could  work 

2.4 

2.2 

Failure  of  students  to  secure 
Social  Security  number 

0.0 

0.0 

0«No  Problem,  S«Greatest  Problem 

■ 

TABLE 

: XII 

MEAN  RANKING  OF  OTHER  PERSONS' 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  ' 

THE  PROGRAM 

AS  PERCEIVED  BY  THE 

INSTITUTE  TEACHERS 

Problem  Areas 

Placement  of  Students  in  Business 

Less 

Than  Four^’^flaced 

Four  or  More  Placed 

17  Departments 

11  Departments 

Mean  Rank  of 

Problem  Areas 

Parents  do  not  see  the  value 
of  the  program 

0.2 

0.5 

Guidance  counselor's  attitude 
toward  the  program 

0.1 

0.5 

Scheduling  teachers’  time  for 
the  additional  class 

2.0 

3.3 

Teacher  cannot  work  the  new  program 
into  his  present  program  of  vo«  ag« 

1.8 

1.3 

Problem,  S-Greatest  Problem 
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of  the  teacher  working  the  new  program  into  his  present  program  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture was  the  second  most  difficult  problem.  The  guidance  counselor's  attitude 
and  the  parents'  attitude  were  rated  as  their  least  problem. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  ranking  of  problems  in  securing  -.udents  for  placement 
as  perceived  by  the  teachers.  Other  school  activities  interfering  with  the  student's 
time  was  rated  to  be  the  greatest  single  problem.  Schools  which  placed  four  or 
more  students  revealed  that  the  student's  being  busy  at  home  was  a greater  problem 
than  those  placing  less  than  four  students. 

As  shown  by  Table  XIV,  again  the  greatest  problem  was  the  same  for  both  groups. 

The  problem,  "The  school's  schedule  could  not  be  arranged  to  allow  time  for  work 
or  class,"  was  found  to  be  the  most  difficult  problem.  The  fact  that  teachers  returned 
to  their  conmunities  after  the  school  schedules  were  already  made  out  could  have  had 
some  bea’'’ng  on  the  problem.  However,  some  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  overcome  this 
problem.  The  board  of  education  policy  proved  to  be  the  least  problem  for  both 
groups . 

From  data  shown  on  Tables  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  the  five  most  difficult  problems 
as  perceived  by  the  teachers  placing  less  than  four  students  were  found  to  be  as 
follows:  (1)  Other  school  activities  interfere  with  student's  time,  (2)  Scheduling 
teacher's  time  for  the  additional  class,  (3)  Teacher  cannot  work  the  new  program  into 
his  present  program  of  vocational  agriculture,  (4)  School's  schedule  could  not  be 
arranged  to  allow  time  for  work  or  class,  and  (5)  Student's  supervised  farming 
programs  are  too  large  to  allow  time  for  work,  and  outside  school  activities  interfere 
with  the  student's  time.  Those  teachers  placing  four  or  more  students  perceived  the 
problems  in  this  order:  (1)  Scheduling  teacher's  time  for  the  additional  class, 

(2)  School's  schedule  could  not  be  arranged  to  allow  time  for  work  or  class,  (3)  Other 
school  activities  interfere  with  student's. time,  (4)  Students  are  busy  at  home,  and 
(5)  Money  is  not  available  for  books  or  supplies. 


O 
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TABLE  XIII 

MEAN  RANKING  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  SECURING  STUDENTS  AS  PERCEIVED 
BY  THE  INSTITUTE  TEACHERS 


Problem  Area 

Placement  of  Students  in  Businesses 
Less  Than  Four  Placed  Four  or  More  Placed 

17  Departments  11  Departments 

Mean  Rank  of  Problem  Areas 

Other  school  activities  inter- 
fere with  student’s  time 

3.2 

2.4 

Student’s  supervised  farming 
programs  are  too. large  to 
allow  time  for  work 

1.2 

0.8 

Outside  school  activities 

interfere  with  student’s  time 

1.2 

0.8 

Students  are  busy  at  home 

1.0 

1.8 

0-No  Problem,  S-Greatest  Problem 


TABLE  XIV 

MEAN  RANKING  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  SECURING  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPROVAL 
AS  PERCEIVED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE  TEACHERS 


Problem  Area  Placement  of  Students  in  Businesses 

Less  Than  Four  Placed  Four  or  More  Placed 
17  Departments  11  Departments 

Mean  Rank  of  Problem  Areas 


Board  of  Education  policy 

0.3 

0.0 

The  administration  does  not 

see  the  need  for  the  agricul- 
tural occupations  program 

0.5 

0.7 

School’s  schedule  could  not 
be  arranged  to  allow  time 
for  work  or  class 

1.6 

2.5 

Money  is  not  available  for 

books  or  supplies 

0.6 

1.4 

0-No  Problem,  S-Graatest  Problem 
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Table  XV  shows  a mean  ranking  of  the  three  major  problem  areas  in  the  different 
kinds  of  departments*  The  number  of  teachers  in  a department,  the  existence  of 
other  cooperative  placement  programs,  and  the  number  of  students  placed  had  no 
effect  on  the  ranking.  They  all  ranked  the  problems  in  the  same  order.  The  number 
one  problem  was  securing  training  stations,  with  this  problem  having  a mean  rank 
of  1.6  in  all  departments.  Second  ranked  problem  was  the  securing  of  students, 
with  a mean  rank  of  1.8.  The  third  ranked  problem  was  securing  administrative 
approval,  with  a mean  ranking  of  2.6. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  placement  of  students  for  occupational  training  in  business  is  the  number 
one  criteria  for  evaluation  in  this  study.  For  the  vocational  agriculture  occupa- 
tions training  to  remain  vocational  it  is  imperative  that  some  form  of  placement 
for  occupational  experience  takes  place.  No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  try 
to  evaluate  the  curriculum  being  taught  due  to  the  short  length  of  time  teachers 
had  been  working  with  this  type  of  program. 

Some  of  the  teachers  who  had  placed  no  students  were  waiting  until  later  in 
the  school  year  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  other  teachers  who  were  classified  ini  the 
group  placing  between  zero  and  four  students  had  not  really  gone  into  the  program 
in  depth  and  their  placements  for  training  were  merely  incidental. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  as  being  of  greatest  importance  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  problems  as  perceived  by  the  teacher  in  setting  up  the  program  in 

order  of  their  difficulty  are:  (1)  Securing  training  stations,  (2)  Securing 

students,  and  (3)  Securing  administrative  approval. 

2.  In  securing  training  stations,  it  appears  that  to  a great  extent  the 
success  is  determined  by  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher. 
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TABLE  XV 

MEAN  RANK  OF  PROBLEM  AREA  GROUPS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  BY  KIND  OF  DEPARTMENTS 


Kind  of 

Number  of 

Problem  Area 

Department 

Departments 

Securing 

Training 

Stations 

Securing 

Administrative 

Approval 

Securing 

Students 

Number  of  Teachers 

Multiple  Teacher 

8 

1.4 

2.7 

1.9 

Single  Teacher 

20 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

Existence  of  Other  Cooperative 
Placement  Programs 

Other  Cooperative 
Placement  Programs 

11 

1.4 

2.6 

2.0 

No  Other  Programs 

17 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

Student  Placement 

Students  Placed 
(Four  or  more) 

11 

1.5 

2.9 

1.6 

Students  Placed 
(Three  or  less) 

17 

1.6 

2.5 

1.9 

Mean  Rank 
ALL  Departments 

28 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

1-Greatest  Problem,  3-Least  Problem 
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3.  In  securing  students  the  greatest  problem  was  found  to  be  that  of  other 
school  activities  interfering  with  the  student's  time. 

4.  In  securing  administrative  approval,  the  arranging  of  the  school's  schedule 
to  allow  time  for  the  student's  participation  in  the  program  was  the  greatest 
problem. 

5.  The  multiple  teacher  departments  placed  a mean  of  6.6  students  per  department 
as  compared  to  a mean  of  2.8  students  for  single  teacher  department.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  multiple  teacher  departments  have  more  time  to 

add  new  programs  to  the  curriculum  of  vocational  agriculture  than  single 
teacher  departments. 

6.  In  this  study  the  teachers  placed  55  out  of  108  students  in  businesses 
other  than  farm  machinery,  horticulture,  and  agricultural  supply,  which 
have  been  shown  by  other  studies  to  need  the  greatest  number  of  employees. 
These  businesses  were  either  not  available  in  the  community  or  were  not 
recognized  by  the  teacher. 

Implications 

1.  That  a greater  number  of  multiple  teacher  departments  need  to  be  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  effectively  the  vocational  agriculture  occupational 
training  program^. 

2.  That  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  need  additional  training  in  working 
with  business  people. 

3.  That  teachers  need  to  be  more  awa^-e  jf  employment  opportunities  in  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  in  order  to  select  more  appropriate  training 
stations. 

4.  That  in  most  situations,  problems,  regardless  of  difficulty,  can  be  over- 
come and  students  placed  for  training. 
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5. 


That  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  if  properly  motivated  and  trained, 
will  embark  upon  an  innovative  venture. 
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FOREWORD 


More  than  ten  years  ago,  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  realized  that 
any  agricultural  education  program  limited  solely  to  training  for  farming  was  no  longer 
adequate;  that  'Agriculture'  is  involved  not  only  with  production  but  also  in  the  allied 
fields  where  agricultural  competencies,  skills,  and  knowledges  are  either  necessary  or 
highly  desirable. 

In  1955,  Connecticut,  through  legislation,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Regional 
Vocational  Agriculture  Centers  based  on  this  broadened  concept  of  what  agricultural 
education  should  be.  With  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  an 
exciting  new  pattern  for  Vocational  Agriculture  was  emerging. 

If  Connecticut's  program  in  agricultural  education  were  to  be  realistic  in  terms  of 
competencies  needed  and  employment  opportunities  available  in  the  fields  allied  to 
agriculture,  it  was  necessary  that  a detailed  study  be  made  which  would  provide  this 
needed  information. 

This  summary  of  a doctoral  dissertation  by  Dr.  Philip  Mosley  does  point  out  that  in  this 
highly  industrialized  State  of  Connecticut  there  are  more  than  17,000  full-time  fobs, 
plus  an  additional  5,000  projected  over  the  next  five  years  in  fields  closely  allied  to 
agriculture.  AAany  of  these  jobs  are  on  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  levels  requiring 
agricultural  competencies  as  well  as  abilities  in  such  areas  as  Merchandising,  Business 
Organization,  and  Management. 

In  making  use  of  these  findings,  we  in  Agricultural  Education  have  the  tremendous 
responsibility  in  bringing  about  change,  in  our  programs  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
seventies  for  preparing  students  for  employment  in  the  allied  fields  of  Agriculture. 


Llewellyn  L.  Turner 
Consultant 

Agricultural  Education 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


The  following  definitions  are  necessary  to  clarify  some  of  the  basic  concepts  as  they 
relate  to  the  study: 

1.  Agricultural  occupation.  An  agricultural  occupation  is 
one  in  which  the  worker  needs  some  competency  in  one 
or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  animal 
science,  soil  science,  agricultural  mechanization  and 
agricultural  business  management. 

2.  Non-farm  agricultural  occupations.  Non-farm  agricultural 
occupations  are  limited  to  those  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  employer  require  the  employee  to  possess  agricultural 
competence,  but  are  occupations  other  than  farming  or 
ranching. 

3.  Job  Cluster.  A job  duster  is  formed  by  grouping  job 
titles  for  each  of  eight  occupational  families  in  one  of 
nine  levels  of  employment.  (See  Pages  30-45) 

4.  Competency  Cluster.  A competency  cluster  is  composed 
of  from  two  to  seven  competencies  commonly  regarded  as 
closely  related.  (See  Pages  46-47) 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  February  1961  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  appoint  an  advisory  body  drawn  primarily  from  the  education  profession, 
labor,  industry  and  agriculture.  This  advisory  body,  commonly  known  as  the  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  was  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  reviewing 
and  evaluating  the  current  National  Vocational  Education  Acts  and  making  recommendations 
for  improving  and  redirecting  the  programs  set  forth  by  the  Acts'. 

A recommendation  included  in  the  Panel's  summary  report  pertaining  to  some  areas  of  non- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  was  that  vocational  agriculture  under  Federal  reimbursement 
should  broaden  its  program  to  include  instruction  and  increased  emphasis  on  management, 
finance,  farm  mechanization,  conservation,  forestry,  transportation,  marketing  products 
of  the  farm,  and  other  similar  topics. 

As  a result  of  the  Panel 's  recommendation,  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
amended  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  to  permit  Federal  funds  to  be  expended 
in  agricultural  training  programs  for  non-tann  agricultural  occupations  for  which  knowledge 
and  skill  of  agricultural  subjects  are  involved. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  non-farm  agricultural  employment  opportunities 
in  Connecticut  and  to  identify  distributions  ot  those  occupations  or  job  clusters  which  have 
potential  with  regard  to  curriculum  developments  in  vocational  agriculture.  More  specifically 
the  purposes  of  this  study  were: 

1 . To  determine  the  occupational  data  pertaining  to  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations  in  Connecticut: 

a.  Job  titles,  present  employment  numbers,  trends  of  annual  entries 
into  non-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

b.  Competencies  needed  for  entry  and  advancement  into^these 
agricultural  occupations. 

c.  Job  characteristics,  age,  labor  laws,  union  restrictions,  educational 
requirements  and  experience,  certification  and  licensing. 

d.  Relationship  of  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  an  area  and  density 
of  populations. 

2.  To  derive  a basis  for  the  development  of  new  instructional  programs  in  non-farm 
agricultural  occupations. 

a.  Analysis  of  common  elements  in  agricultural  occupations  as  a basis  for  * 
instruction. 

b.  Projection  of  the  needs  for  number  and  levels  ot  programs  in  Connecticut. 

c.  Identification  of  occupational  areas  for  which  piiot  programs  of 
instructions  should  be-^eveloped. 

d.  Recommendation  tor  guidelines  and  principles  for  development  of 
instructional  programs. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 


A total  of  1170  firms  were  identified  in  the  sample  area  of  forty-three  towns  in  Connecticut. 
Of  these  1170  firms,  685  were  contacted  with  4d0  useable  responses  obtained  which 
represented  fifty-nine  percent  of  the  sample. 

Sixty-nine  percent  ot  the  firms  reporting  were  in  operation  for  ten  years  or  more.  The 
majority  of  the  firms  were  located  in  urban  communities  with  populations  of  25,000  or 
more.  These  firms  employed  fifty-nine  percent  of  the  employees  in  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations. 

Employers  and  paid  interviewers  classified  job  titles  in  one  of  nine  levels  ot  employment  in 
eight  occupational  families.  The  occupational  families  included  in  this  study  were:  (1) 
Agricultural  and  Farm  Service,  (2)  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation,  (3)  Farm 
Machinery  Sales  and  Service,  (4)  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment,  (5)  Food  Handling  and 
Processing,  (6)  Livestock  Industry,  (7)  Ornamental  Horticulture,  and  (8)  Wildlife  and 
Recreation. 

There  was  a total  of  290  job  titles  identified  in  the  study.  The  largest  number  of  employees 
per  job  title  were  included  at  the  semi-skilled  and  sales  levels  of  ernployment  in  the  Food 
Handling  and  Processing,  Ornamental  Horticulture,  and  Livestock  Industry  families. 

Projections  as  to  the  need  for  employees  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  for  the 
next  five  years  indicated  that  seventy-two  percent  would  be  hired  at  the  semi-skilled 
level  of  employment.  Likewise,  over  eighty  percent  ot  the  part-time  employees  would 
be  hired  at  the  semi-skilled  level. 

Projections  of  the  number  of  full-time  employees  in  Connecticut  indicated  that  over  17,000 
(Table  1)  needed  some  knowledge  and  competency  in  agriculture.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  full-time  employees  needed  by  1970  requiring  competencies  in  agriculture  exceeded  ten 
times  the  number  of  annual  graduates  in  Connecticut  Programs  in  1965. 

Employers  showed  preference  in  hiring  employees  with  a liigh  school  education  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  with  some  occupational  experience.  There 
were  indications  that  farm  background,  although  important  in  some  instances,  was  not 
necessary  tor  most  employment  opportunities  in  non-farm  agricultural  jobs.  However, 
seventy-four  percent  of  the  employers  responding,  indicated  that  proficiency  in  agriculture 
was  either  essential,  highly  desirable,  or  useful  for  gainful  employment.  Legal  and  union 
restrictions  were  the  largest  barriers  to  employment  opportunities. 

With  regard  to  offerings  in  vocational  agriculture,  most  agricultural  education  departments 
in  Connecticut  may  consider  offerings  oriented  to  the  occupational  families  ot  Livestock 
Industry,  Ornamental  Horticulture,  and  Food  Handling  and  Processing.  Some  departments 
may  consider  special  programs  in  other  areas.  Curricula  which  focus  on  agri-business, 
with  secondary  stress  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  competencies  seem  indicated  (Figure  1). 
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TABLE  I 


ESTIMATED  CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FUTURE  DEMAND 
FOR  FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 
WITH  COMPETENCIES  IN  AGRICULTURE 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES 


Occuodtional 

Families 

Full- 

Time 

Current 

Employment 

Part- 

Time 

Full- 

Time 

Number  ot 
Employees  to 
be  Hired  by  1970 
Part- 
Time 

Agricultural  and 
Farm  Service 

568 

156 

36 

167 

Crops,  Forestry  and 

Soil  Conservation 

1200 

29 

88 

15 

Farm  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service 

949 

146 

196 

165 

Farm  Supplies 

and  Equipment 

882 

90 

151 

106 

Food  Handling 

and  Processing  * 

1108 

510 

603 

1149 

Livestock  Industry 

5852 

717 

1705 

610 

Ornomental 

Horticulture 

6129 

1965 

.2197 

2536 

Wildlife  and 

Recreation 

512 

1891 

328 

776 

Total 

17,200 

5504 

5304 

5524 

‘Based  on  a total  count  of  four  major  food  chain  stores  and  eighteen  wholesale  truit 
companies. 
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Figure  1.  The  Number  of  Job  Clusters  Associated  with  Competency  Clusters  in  Nine  Levels 

of  Employment  for  Eight  Occupational  Families  by  Level  of  Standard  Scores  Ranging 
from  One  Standard  Deviation  Below  and  Two  Standard  Deviations  the  Mean. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1 • The  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  justifies 
the  expansion  and  development  of  programs  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  estimated  that  17/200  full-time  and  5404  part-time  employees 
need  some  knowledge  and  competencies  in  agriculture. 

2.  Attention  should  be  focused  on  the  development  of  programs  of  instructions  in  non- 
farm agricultural  occupations  within  close  proximity  of  urban  centers.  Fifty-one  perc3nt 
of  the  firms  and  fifty-nine  percent  of  the  employees  in  the  study  were  located  in  towns 
and  cities  with  populations  of  25/000  or  over. 

3.  Most  of  the  full-time  and  part-time  employees  expected  to  be  hired  by  1970  will  be 
at  the  semi-skilled  levels/  their  prospects  for  advancement  will  be  enhanced  by  education 
in  agriculture/  which  is  important  to  their  positions.  Therefore/  programs  should  give 
regard  to  advancement  opportunities  as  well  as  entry  level  jobs. 

4.  Few  or  no  restrictions  with  regard  to  place  of  residence  are  needed  to  regulate  admission  , 
There  are  employment  opportunities  demanding  farm  experience  or  background  but  the 
majority  of  jobs  indicate  no  such  need. 

5.  A high  school  education  is  preferred  for  entry  into  most  full-time  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations.  Additional  training  beyond  high  school  is  necessary  for  advancement  to 
higher  levels  of  employment  in  some  instances. 

6.  Occupational  experience  as  a part  of  the  total  instructional  program  in  non-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations  is  generally  feasible  and  would  aid  in  eventual  full-time  employment. 

7.  For  the  most  part/  instructional  programs  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  should  be 
planned  for  older  students/  perhaps  for  third  and  fourth  year  high  school  students  and  adults. 

In  some  cases,  however/  there  are  advantages  for  some  in  obtaining  introductory  work  in 
earlier  years. 

8.  The  largest  numbers  of  employment  opportunities  in  non-farm  occupations  are  found  in 

Ornamental  Horticulture/  the  Livestock  Industry/  Food  Handling  and  Processing/  and  Wild- 
life and  Recreation  families.  ^ 

9.  Many  job  clusters  require  competencies  of  a similar  nature.  The  most  general  requirements 
involve  business  aspects  of  the  job  and  specified  agricultural  competencies. 

10.  The  common  competency  requirements  provide  a basis  for  planning  instructional  programs 
in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  to  prepare  persons  for  a number  of  jobs. 

11.  The  development  of  specific  programs  requires  attention  to  careful  definition  of  what  is 
included  within  the  competency  area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 . Consideration  should  be  given  to  curricula  offerings  for  a narrow  range  of  occupations 
involving  one  to  five  job  clusters.  These  require  few  competencies  but  a high  level  of 
mastery.  Curricula  of  this  type  may  involve  specialized  instruction  for  selected  youths 
and  adults  for  a year  or  less.  Job  clusters  in  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment  and  the  Farm 
Machinery  Sales  and  Service  families  are  adaptable  to  curricula  of  this  type. 

2.  The  opportunity  should  be  explored  in  determining  occupational  family  curricula  that 
are  oriented  to  one  or  more  family  groups.  The  Ornamental  Hqrticulture  and  the  Wildlife 
and  Recreation  families  indicate  a need  for  employees  with  agricultural  competencies  at 
nearly  all  levels  of  employment.  Curricula  for  these  families  should  be  designed  for 
preparing  persons  for  careers  because  of  the  employment  opportunities  available. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  cross  family  curricula  of  wide  spread  importance 
Involving  several  occupational  families.  Curricula  of  this  type  are  associated  v/ith  agri- 
business. Employees  in  Food  Handling  and  Processing  and  the  Livestock  Industry  indicate 

a need  for  agricultural  competencies  and  specialized  instruction  in  business.  Curricula  for 
these  employees  should  be  planned  cooperately  with  the  business  and  agriculture  departments 
on  the  secondary  level . 

4.  Multiple  teacher  departments  in  Connecticut  should  develop  instructional  programs  for 
a variety  of  non-farm  agricultural  occupations.  The  programs  developed  should  be  based 
on  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  community  and  availability  of  work  experience. 

5.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  plan  for  a minimum  of  1000  students  enrolled 
in  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  and  future 
employees  desiring  competencies  in  agriculture. 

6.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  coordination  and  initiating  new  programs  in  vocational 
agriculture.  Policies  and  operational  guidelines  should  be  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  before  new  programs  are  developed. 

7.  Based  on  information  obtained  from  major  chemical  companies  curricula  should  be 
developed  in  areas  of  biologica*  science,  business,  and  agriculture.  The  agricultural 
chemical  industry  has  shown  a need  for  persons  trained  in  this  field.  Curricula  pertaining 
to  the  agricultural  chemical  industry  should  probably  be  conducted  on  the  junior  college 
or  technical  institute  level. 
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RESEARCH  PROCEDURE 


The  selection  of  towns  in  Connecticut  used  in  this  study  was  effected  through  a system 
of  random  numbers.  A twentyfive  percent  sar-'rle  of  towns  was  selected  from  each  of  the 
designated  sixteen  regions  as  developed  by  tote  Department  of  Education.  The  sample 
included  a total  of  forty-three  towns  with  a pop>..ation  representation  of  680,031  people. 

Paid  interviewers  were  en.f'loyed  in  conducting  the  study.  Two  interview  schedules.  Forms 

I and  II  were  developed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on  employment  opportunities  and 
needed  competencies  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations.  The  basic  design  of  Forms  I and 

II  was  patterned  from  work  of  the  Research  Coordinators  Conference  on  Agricultural  Occupations 
at  Ohio  State  University.  Forms  I and  II  were  pre-tested  by  the  paid  interviewers  under  field 
conditions.  Forms  I and  II  are  in  Appendix  A. 

The  yellow  pages  in  the  telephone  directories  were  used  as  a main  source  in  locating  categories 
of  firms  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  Connecticut.  A jury  made  up  of  key  personnel 
In  the  State  was  used  to  determine  the  listing  of  categories  of  firms  which  were  judged  likely 
to  employ  persons  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

Vocational  agricultural  teachers  in  fifteen  jf  the  sixteen  regions  in  Connecticut  cooperated  in 
the  study.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  compile  all  firms  listed  under  the  categories  previously 
selected  by  the  jury.  The  instructors  also  included  firms  not  previously  identified  which  were 
known  to  employ  people  with  agricultural  competencies. 

The  principal  investigator  contacted  some  agencies  on  a State-wide  basis.  These  agencies 
were  made  to  correspond  to  a twenty-five  percent  sample.  The  number  of  employees  in  these 
firms  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  origisial  total. 

Statistical  treatment  of  the  firms  listed  under  categories  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  initial  sample.  A minimum  large  scale  sampling  technique  was  utilized  in  this 
study.  If  a major  category,  previously  selected  by  the  jury  included  less  than  thirty  firms, 
the  entire  lot  was  selected  to  be  interviewed.  If  a category  contained  more  than  thirty 
firms  for  the  forty-three  towns  the  entire  number  was  recorded  but  only  thirty  firms  were 
selected  to  be  interviewed.  The  selected  thirty  firms  were  obtained  by  alphabetizing  the 
forty-three  towns  and  numbering  the  firrhs  consecutively  in  the  categories.  A table  of  random 
numbers  was  then  used  to  determine  the  actual  sample. 

A procedure  was  also  used  in  the  study  to  remove  categories  of  firms  which  did  not  employ 
persons  needing  a knov/ledge  of  agriculture.  If  six  consecutive  visits  by  interviewers  to 
firms  revealed  no  non-fami  agricultural  occupations,  the  category  was  removed  from  the 
sample. 
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The  firms  utilized  in  this  study  were  classified  into  occupational  families.  Employees  in 
the  eight  occupational  families  were  then  classified  into  one  of  nine  occupational  levels 
of  employment.  Employers  in  these  firms  helped  interviewers  with  classification  of 
employees  in  the  various  levels  of  employment.  Changes  in  the  classification  of  employees 
with  regard  to  level  of  employment  were  made  by  the  investigator  only  after  consultation 
with  the  interviewers.  The  classification  system  and  levels  of  employment  were  patterned 
after  the  work  of  the  Research  Coordination  Conference  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Two  changes  were  made,  however;  the  Food  Handling  and  Processing  family  was  added, 
and  the  Agricultural  Service  and  Farm  Service  were  combined. 

The  rationale  for  the  selection  of  clusters  was  that  curriculum  choices  in  vocational 
agriculture  in  secondary  and  technical  schools  generally  rest  upon  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  careers  os  well  os  jobs  are  open  to  students  who  are  successful  in  the  program;  (2)  the 
number  of  employment  opportunities  are  substantial;  and  (3)  there  is  a substantial  body  of 
teaching  content  for  these  jobs.  For  these  reasons  it  seemed  appropriate  that  an  initial 
study  of  alternatives  in  curriculum  should  not  concentrate  on  job  titles,  single  skills  or 
competencies  but  rather  should  involve  large  units. 

Major  emphasis  was  given  to  two  primary  units,  a job  cluster  and  a competency  cluster 
(Appendix  A).  A job  cluster  is  formed  by  grouping  job  titles  for  each  of  eight  occupational 
families  into  one  of  nine  levels  of  employment.  These  eight  occupational  families  and  levels 
of  employment  offer  a potential  number  of  seventy-two  job  clusters.  The  competency  cluster 
is  composed  of  from  two  to  seven  competencies  commonly  regarded  as  closely  related.  A 
total  of  thirteen  competency  clusters  and  sixty  competencies  was  utilized  in  this  study. 

A measure  of  degree  of  competency  was  determined  for  the  potential  seventy-two  job 
clusters.  The  measure  of  degree  or  percent  of  competency  was  determined  by  the  following 
procedure;  (1)  The  total  number  of  employer  responses  for  each  job  cluster  was  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  competencies  in  the  competency  cluster  and  (2)  the  product  was 
divided  into  the  actual  responses  given  by  employers  for  competencies  desired  in  the 
competency  cluster  for  jobs  in  the  job  cluster.  The  percent  or  degree  of  competency  was 
then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  employees  in  the  job  cluster.  These  two  factors,  number 
of  employees  ar?d  degree  of  competency  were  multiplied  to  obtain  a curriculum  index. 

To  facilitate  comparisons,  these  curriculum  indices,  were  organized  to  form  a double  matrix 
as  standard  scores  for  both  rows  (seventy-two  job  clusters  ) and  columns  (thirteen  competency 
clusters  )«  This  was  done  primarily  to  determine  the  following:  (1)  the  relative  importance  of 
thirteen  competency  clusters  to  a job  cluster  and  (2)  the  relative  importance  of  each  competency 
cluster  to  seventy-fwo  job  clusters. 

Two  sets  of  stardard  scores  were  used  in  order  to  obtain  a two-dimensional  evaluation  of  the 
data.  The  first  set  of  standard  scores  designated  as  A are  read  for  rows.  This  constitutes  a 
way  of  comparing  thirteen  competency  clusters  to  each  job  cluster.  The  second  set  of 
standard  scores  designated  as  B are  read  for  columns.  This  constitutes  a way  of  comparing 
the  relative  need  of  employees  in  seventy-two  job  clusters  for  a particular  competency 
cluster. 
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The  following  levels  of  standard  scores  were  used  in  the  study:  A70-B65,  A65-B60,  A55- 
B60,  A45-B60,  A40-B55  and  A40-B40.  At  the  A40-B40  level,  only  those  competencies 
identified  as  agricultural  were  included  at  this  level.  Standard  scores  designated  as  ^ 
are  the  same  with  regard  to  number  of  employees  in  the  job  cluster,  differing  only  In  degree 
of  competency  required,  -l-andard  scores  designated  as  B_are  different  in  term's  of  numbers 
of  employees  in  each  job  cluster  and  degree  of  competency  required. 

MAJOR  FINDINGS 


Employment  Opportunities  and  Prospects  - Summary  of  Results 

1 . A total  of  1 170  firms  were  identified  in  the  sample  area  of  forty-three  towns  in  Connecticut. 
Of  these  1170  firms,  685  contacts  were  made  and  480  useable  responses  were  abtairted  by 
interviewers.  These  685  contacts  represented  59  percent  of  the  1170  firms  in  the  sample. 

2.  Fi^y-one  percent  of  the  firms  employing  persons  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 
were  located  in  urban  communities  with  populations  of  25,000  or  over.  These  firms  employed 
a total  of  fifty-nine  percent  of  the  full-time  employees  in  the  study. 

3.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  375  firms  reporting  in  the  study  were  in  operation  for  ten 
years  or  more.  The  Food  Handling  and  Processing  and  Farm  MacKineiy  Sales  end  Service 
families  showed  on  increase  of  new  firms  with  twenty-one  orrd  eighteen  percent,  respectively. 

4.  The  larger  communities  generally  employ  more  people  per  firm  than  the  suburban  aixl 
rural  areas  in  the  state.  The  Livestock  Industry  and  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 
families  include  the  largest  overage  number  of  employees  per  firm.  The  urban  communities 
include  an  overage  of  more  pe^le  per  firm,  than  either  the  suburban  or  rural  areas.  Two 
exceptions,  however,  are  noted:  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation  and  Farm  Machinery 
Sales  and  Service,  which  include  an  average  of  twenty-five  and  five  employees  respectively, 
per  firm. 

5.  There  was  a total  of  290  job  titles  identified  in  the  study.  The  largest  number  of  job  titles 
was  included  in  the  semi-skilled  job  clusters  in  the  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Livestock 
family. 

6.  The  largest  average  number  of  employees  per  job  title  was  included  in  job  clusters  at  the 
semi-skilled  levels  with  114  in  Food  Handling  and  Processing,  fifty  in  Ornamental  Horticulture, 
and  forty -three  in  sales  in  the  Livestock  Industry  family. 

7.  The  total  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  workers  employed  in  480  firms  was  3475  and 
1081,  respectively.  The  largest  number  of  these  full-time  and  part-time  employees  was 
employed  at  the  semi-skilled  level,. 
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8.  Employers*  estimates  of  full-time  and  part-time  employees  needed  by  1970  in  these  480 
firms  were  1064  and  1089  respectively.  Most  of  the  new  and  replacement  employees 
anticipated  by  employers  would  be  hired  at  the  semi-skilled  levels.  Seventy-two  percent 
of  the  full-time  employees  were  included  in  the  semi-skilled  job  clusters.  Likewise^ 
eighty-one  percent  of  the  part-time  employees  were  included  in  the  semi-skilled  job  clusters. 

9.  Projections  for  the  number  of  full-time  employees  in  the  estimated  3276  firms  in  the  State 
were  over  23^000.  Of  these  23^000  employees  over  17^000  needed  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture. 

10.  Estimates  for  the  number  of  full-time  employees  needed  by  1970  requiring  competencies 
in  agriculture  exceeds  ten  times  the  number  of  annual  graduates  in  vocational  agriculture 

in  1965. 

Employers*  Preferences  - Summary  of  Results 

1 . Employers  indicated  a preference  for  employees  with  a high  school  education  for  fifty- 
nine  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  study.  However^  eighty-three  percent  of  ths  jobs  in  this 
study  could  be  entered  by  employees  with  a high  school  education  or  less  (Table  II). 

2.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  study  required  no  experience  for  entry.  These 
jcbs  were  predominantly  at  the  semi-skilled  levels.  Respondents  for  sixty-one  percent  of 
the  jobs  indicated  preference  for  employees  \ ./h  experience  (Table  Ilf)* 

3o  Mqst  of  the  respondents  expressed  no  preference  with  regard  to  type  of  residential 
experience  of  employees.  Seventy-three  percent  of  all  jobs  reported  by  employers  required 
no  particular  kind  of  residential  experience  (Table  IV). 

4o  Employers  indicated  that  proficiency  in  agriculture  was  either  essential,  highly  desirable, 
or  useful  for  seventy-four  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  study  (Table  V). 

5.  The  largest  obstacle  with  reference  to  limitations  on  job  entry  as  Indicated  by  respondents 
was  legal  labor  restrictions.  Union  restrictions  were  reported  as  a problem  for  entering 
eighteen  percent  of  the  jobs  in  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  (Table  VI). 

6.  The  data  collected  on  minimum  age  requirements  for  job  entry  indicate  that  employers 
prefer  employees  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-four  for  sixty-six  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  the  study  (Table  VI 1). 
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TABLE  II 

MINIMUM  EDUCATION  PREFERRED  BY 
EMPLOYERS  OF  NON-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

\ 

TABLE  III 

NECESSARY  EXPERIENCE  PREFERRED 
BY  EMPLOYERS  OF  NON-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Minimum  Preferred 

Percentage  of 

Experience  Necessary 

Percentage  of 

Educational  Level 

Respondents 

in  Months 

Respondents 

Elementary 

19 

None 

39 

Junior  High 

5 

1 

* 

High  School 

59 

2 - 3 

2 

Post  High  School 

3 

4-6 

3 

Some  College 

6 

7-12 

11 

College  Degree 

7 

13  - 18 

5 

Doctorate 

_L 

19  - 24 

13 

TOTAL  100 

25-30 

* 

31  - 36 

2 

Over  36 

25 

TOTAL 

100 

*Less  than  one  percent 

^ i ■■■ — 

TABLE  IV 

TABLE  V 

AGRICULTURAL  PROFICIENCIES  PREFERRED 

RESIDENTIAL  EXPERIENCE  PREFERRED 

BY  EMPLOYERS  OF  NON-FARM 

BY  EMPLOYERS  OF  NON-FARM 

AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Percentage  of 

Residential 

Percentage  of 

Proficiencies 

Respondents 

Experience 

Respondents 

Essential 

13 

Farm 

19 

Highly  Desirable 

22 

Rural  Non-Farm 

3 

Useful 

39 

Suburban 

5 

Unnecessary 

26 

No  Preference 

73 

TOTAL  100 

TOTAL 

100 
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TABLE  VI 


MINIMUM  AGE  PREFERRED  BY  EMPLOYERS  OF 
NON-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 


Minimum  Age 
Requirement 

Percentage 
of  Respondents 

Under  14 

* 

15  - 16 

15 

17  - 19 

34 

20  - 24 

32 

25-29 

16 

Over  30 

_2 

* Less  than  one  percent 

TOTAL  100 

TABLE  Vll 

EMPLOYERS'  LIMITATIONS  ON  JOB  ENTRIES  FOR 
NON-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Limitation  Percentage 

on  Job  Entry  of  Respondents 

Labor  Restrictions  Union  4 

Labor  Restrictions  Legal  87 

Licensing  and  Certification  3 

Other  _6 

TOTAL  100 


Curricula  Determinants  - Summary  of  Results 


1.  Six  associations  ot  job  and  competency  clusters  for  the  Agricultural  and  Farm  Service 
were  at  the  discriminatory  level  of  A40-B55  or  above.  All  of  these  associations  of  job  and 
competency  clusters  were  at  the  professional  level.  They  included  three  of  the  agricultural, 
two  of  business,  and  one  of  the  industrial.  Sixteen  associations  of  job  and  agricultural 
competency  clusters  were  at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above  but  below  the  A40-B55  level 
(Table  VIII). 

2.  Four  associations  of  job  and  competency  clusters  for  the  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil 
Conservation  tamily  were  at  the  discriminatory  level  of  A40-B5i)  or  above.  These  assoc- 
iations included  the  semi-skilled  and  managerial  job  clusters.  The  competency  clusters 
associated  with  these  job  clusters  were  two  of  the  business,  one  of  the  agricultural,  and 
one  of  the  industrial.  Twenty  associations  of  job  and  agricultural  competency  clusters 
were  at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above,  but  below  the  A40-B55  level  (Table  IX). 

3.  The  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  family  included  seven  associations  of  job  and 
competency  clusters  at  the  discriminatory  level  ot  A40-B55  or  above.  These  associations 
included  the  managerial,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  job  clusters.  The  competency  clusters 
associated  with  these  job  clusters  were  four  of  the  industrial,  two  of  the  business  and  one 
of  the  agricultural.  Sixteen  associations  of  job  and  ogriculturai  competency  clusters  were 
at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above,  but  below  the  A40-B55  level  (Table  X). 

4.  Four  associations  of  job  and  competency  clusters  tor  the  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 
family  were  at  the  discriminatory  level  of  A40-B55  or  above.  These  associations  included 
the  managerial  and  sales  job  clusters.  The  competency  clusters  associated  with  these  job 
clusters  were  two  of  the  business,  one  of  the  agricultural  and  one  ot  the  industrial  (Technicians). 
Twenty-one  associations  ot  job  and  agricultural  competency  clusters  were  at  the  A40-B40 

level  or  above,  but  below  the  A40-bi>6  level  (lable  XI). 

5.  Five  associations  ot  job  and  competency  clusters  for  the  Food  Handling  and  Processing 
family  were  at  the  discriminatory  level  of  A40-B55  level  or  above.  These  associations  in- 
cluded the  supervisory  and  semi-skilled  job  clusters.  Thirteen  associations  of  job  and 
ogriculturai  competency  clusters  were  at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above,  but  below  the  A40-B55 
level  (Table  XII). 

6.  The  Livestock  Industry  family  included  eighteen  associations  ot  job  and  competency 
clusters  at  the  discriminatory  level  ot  A40-B55  or  above.  These  associations  included  the 
managerial,  supervisory,  sales,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  job  clusters.  The  competency 
associated  with  these  job  clusters  were  ten  ot  the  business,  seven  of  the  agricultural  and 
one  of  the  industrial.  Twenty-two  associations  ot  job  and  agricultural  competency  clusters 
were  at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above,  but  below  the  A40-B.55  level  (Table  XIII). 

7.  Twenty-eight  associations  ot  job  and  competency  clusters  for  the  Ornamental  Horticulture 
family  were  at  the  discriminatory  level  of  A40-B55  or  above.  These  associations  included 
the  protessional,  managerial,  supervisory,  sales,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  job  clusters. 

The  competency  clusters  associated  with  these  job  clusters  were  twelve  of  the  agricultural, 
n-ne  of  the  business  and  seven  of  the  industrial.  Fifteen  associations  of  job  and  ogriculturai 
competency  clusters  were  ct  the  A40-B40  level  or  above,  but  below  the  A4U-B55  level 
(Table  XIV). 


8.  Fifteen  associations  of  job  and  competency  clusters  for  the  Wildlife  and  Recreation 
family  were  at  the  discriminatory  level  of  A40-B55  level  or  above.  These  associations 
included  the  professional/  supervisory/  skilled  and  semi~skilled  job  clusters.  Competency 
clusters  associated  with  these  job  clusters  were  eight  of  the  industrial/  four  of  the  agricul- 
tural/ and  three  of  the  business.  Fourteen  associations  of  job  and  agricultural  competency 
clusters  were  at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above/  but  below  the  A40-B55  level  (Table  XV). 

9.  Eighty-seven  associations  of  job  and  competency  clusters  were  identified  at  the  A40- 
B55  level  or  above.  These  eighty-seven  associations  of  job  and  competency  clusters  have 
important  implications  for  curriculum  development  Invocational  agriculture  on  a state-wide 
basis  (Figure  II). 

10.  A total  of  138  associations  of  job  and  agricultural  competency  clusters  * were  Identified 
at  the  A40-B40  level  or  above/  but  below  the  A40-B55  level.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
determine  to  what  extent  agricultural  competency  clusters  were  needed  by  employees  in  job 
clusters  for  eight  occupational  families  (Figure  II). 

11.  A total  of  462  associations  of  job  and  competency  clusters  were  identified  for  ail  levels 
of  employment  for  all  occupatloral  families.  The  competency  cluster  Business  Organization 
and  Supervision  was  associated  with  the  greatest  number  of  job  clusters  with  a total  of  fifty- 
five.  The  competency  cluster  Electrical  Trades  was  associated  with  the  least  job  clusters 
with  only  fourteen  (Figure  11). 


*Agricultural  competency  clusters  include  the  fou,  designated  as  Agricultural 
and  also  "Technician"  in  the  Industrial  group. 


TABLE  VIII 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS  BY 
LEVEL  OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  FARM  SERVICE  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standord  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importonce  of  o 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
importance  of  a 
Cof>ipetency  Cluster 
for  All  job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

] , Profess  iorval 

A 65 

B 60 

Related  Science 

A 40 

B 55 

Animal  Science 

A 40 

B 55 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 40 

B 55 

Occupational  Information 
ar>d  Regulations 

A 40 

B 55 

Management  and  Economics 
ct  Business 

A 40 

B 55 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Autormtion 

A 63 

3 50 

Plant  Science 

2*  Technical 

A 73 

3 52 

Anlmai  Science 

A 40 

D 4 C, 

Agricuitutai  Business 
\\anaQeme^t  ond  Morketinig 

A 4 

^4. 

5 44  % 

Farm  Mechanics 
□ no  Aut'Omatio^ 

3,  Service 

4.  Monogeriai 

A 

•A,  / ■ 

i”'  0^^  c . e^ce 

A 

!*  '♦*'< 

A;  . r BuS*v>ss 

jpo  Mo 

7 44 

Mc-'v:-'  ,■  .r-4 

_ f V-  ' 

5.,  i V i:e  - , 

- 4 

** 



6. 

> • V ^ 

. 

/ 1 3 

*,S  ^ \ ^ ^ ; » ♦ 

P.  -tyl. 

1 

Ms : ‘ • " 
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TABLE  IX 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS  BY  LEVEL 
OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE  CROPS,  FORESTRY  AND 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
of  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importonce  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  Al  1 Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

10.  Professional 

A 65 

B 45 

Plant  Science 

A 55 

B 44 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 41 

B 44 

Agricul:ural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 42 

B 43 

*Technicians 

11,.  T echnical 

A 66 

B 46 

Plant  Science 

A 58 

B 46 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 47 

B 46 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 42 

B 44 

Animal  Science 

12  Service 

0 

0 

" MonOQ'  ol 

A 40 

B 55 

Occupational  Information 
and  Regulations 

A 58 

B 51 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 42 

B 47 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

^ 

B 46 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 4“ 

B 46 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

*'  ^ 

B 46 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

f ' ^ ; 

/.  : 

B 43 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

‘ * 

B 4" 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 4 ■ 

B 4 5 

Plant  Science 

4 

B 43 

Animal  Science 

3 4 3 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

B 4 3: 

* Technic  ians 

K ' 

Construction  Trades 

4 

3 ^ *’ 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

Business  Organizations 
ond  Supervision 

*« 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

■.  r ‘ < ' ' 

..  f..  * ■ ^ ^ e s;;ec.  A ! V 

competency  "quality 

• > ! p‘  r * . ’ '*0,  rcfse^  or  industrial  duster. 
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TABLE  X 


ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS  BY 
LEVEL  OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE  FARM  MACHINERY 
SALES  AND  SERVICE  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

19.  Professional 

0 

0 

20.  Technical 

A 41 

B49 

Technicians 

A64 

B44 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

21.  Service 

A 50 

B42 

Agricultural  Bi/siness 
Management  and  Marketing 

22.  Managerial 

A 40 

B55 

Management  and  Economics 
of  Business 

- A 40 

B55 

Related  Subjects 

A 56 

B54 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 45 

B51 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 43 

B46 

Plant  Science 

A 40 

B45 

Occupational  Information 
and  Regulations 

23.  Supervisory 

A51 

B44 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 41 

B44 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

and  Automation 

24.  Sales 

A44 

B48 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 45 

B46 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Ma. feting 

25.  Clerical 

A 53 

B44 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 53 

B43 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

26.  Skilled 

A 65 

B60 

Metal  Trades 

A 55 

B60 

Related  Subjects 

A40 

B55 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A44 

B46 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 40 

B44 

Plant  Science 

27.  Semi-Skilled 

A 40 

B55 

Metal  Trade 

A 43 

B47 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 40 

B44 

Agricultural  Business 

O Management  and  Marketing 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XI 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS 
BY  LEVEL  OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE 
FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

SS.  Professional 

0 

0 

29.  Technical 

A64 

B 45 

Plant  Science 

30.  Service 

0 

0 

31.  Managerial 

A 40 

B55 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 40 

B55 

.Management  and  Economics 
of  Busi  nesss 

A 40 

B55 

*Technicians 

A 55 

B52 

Animal  Science 

A 50 

B47 

Plant  Science 

32.  Supervisory 

A 40 

B52 

* Technicians 

A 49 

B 45 

Plant  Science 

A 58 

B45 

Agriculture!  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A44 

B44 

Animal  Science 

A 40 

B44 

Farm  Mechanics  and 
Automation 

33.  Sales 

A 40 

B55 

Management  and  Economics 
of  Business 

A 51 

B51 

Animal  Science 

A 57 

B49 

Plant  Science 

A 46 

B49 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

34.  Clerical 

A 43 

B45 

Plant  Science 

A 43 

B44 

Animal  Science 

A 54 

B44 

Agriculture^  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

35.  Skilled 

A 41 

B44 

Plant  Science 

A 47 

B44 

Farm  Mechanics  and 
Automation 

36.  Semi-Skilled 

A 53 

B49 

Animal  Science 

A 51 

B47  . 

Plant  Science 

A 49 

B47 

Agricultural  Business 
Man  jement  and  Marketing 

A 43 

B46 

Farm  Mechanics  and 
Automation 

A 41 

B43 

*Technicians 

* This  competerxy  cluster  refers,  in  most  cases,  to  the  specific  competency  "quality  control" 
arid  generally  pertains  to  food  or  plant  products  rather  than  an  industrial  cluster. 


O 
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TABLE  XII 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS 
BY*  LEVEL  OF  THE  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE  FOOD 
HANDLING  AND  PROCESSING  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
of  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicatel  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

37.  Professional 

0 

0 

38.  Technical 

0 

0 

39.  Service 

0 

0 

40.  Managerial 

A65 

B53 

Agricultural  Business 

/ 

A40 

B45 

Management  and  Marketing 
Plant  Science 

41.  Supervisory 

A40 

B55 

Occupational  Information 

A40 

B55 

and  Regulations 
Duties  of  Employee 

A40 

B55 

Business  Organization 

A48 

B53 

and  Supervision 
Agricultural  Business 

A 41 

B47 

Management  and  Marketing 
*Technicians 

A 41 

B45 

Plant  Science 

42.  Sales 

A 42 

B44 

Plant  Science 

A 43 

B42 

Agricultural  Business 

A44 

B40 

Management  and  Marketing 
‘Technicians 

43.  Clerical 

A 52 

B43 

Agricultural  Business 

44.  Skilled 

0 

0 

Management  and  Marketing 

45.  Semi-Skilled 

A65 

B 60 

Duties  of  Employee 

A65 

B60 

Business  Organization 

A44 

B50 

and  Supervision 
‘Technicians 

A 46 

B47 

Agricultural  Business 

A44 

B45 

Management  and  Marketing 
Agricultural  Mechanics 

A44 

6 43 

and  Automation 
Animal  Science 

* This  competency  cluster  refers,  in  most  cases,  to  the  specific  competency  "quality  control" 
and  generally  pertains  to  food  or  plant  products  rather  than  an  industrial  cluster. 
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TABLE  XIII 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS 
BY  LEVEL  OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE 
LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standord  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

46.  Professional 

A 50 

B44 

Animal  Science 

47.  Technical 

A 49 

B50 

* Technicians 

A 67 

B46 

Animal  Science 

A 42 

B43 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

48.  Service 

A 80 

B46 

Animal  Science 

A 45 

B44 

Plant  Science 

A 52 

B43 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A43 

B43 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A 45 

B40 

Technicians 

49.  Managerial 

A 55 

B60 

Animal  Science 

A 55 

B60 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 55 

B60 

Duties  of  Employee 

A 55 

B60 

Business  Organization 
and  Supervision 

A 55 

B60 

Management  and  Economics 
of  Business 

A 45 

B6C 

Occupational  Information 
and  Regulations 

A40 

B49 

‘Technicians 

A40 

B46 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

50.  Supervisory 

A40 

B55 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A40 

B55 

Management  and  Economics 
of  Business 

A 51 

B49 

Animal  Science 

A 41 

B49 

Technicians 

A 41 

B46 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

T/|Bl>E  XIII  (Continued) 


teveT of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusten 

Competency  Cluster 

51 . Soles 

A65 

B60 

Duties  of  Employee 

A 55 

B60 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 55 

B60 

Business  Oi^nization 
and  Supervision 

A45 

B60 

Monogement  and  Economics 
of  Business 

A40 

B55 

Related  Subjects 

A 42 

B51 

Animal  Science 

A40 

B51 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

52.  Clerical 

A 56 

B49 

Agricultural  Business 
Manc^iement  and  Marketing 

A 40 

B44 

Animal  Science 

53.  Skilled 

A40 

B55 

*Technicions 

A 45 

B45 

Agricultural  AAechanics 
and  Automation 

A 45 

B44 

Agricultural  Business 
AAonagement  and  Marketing 

A 44 

B43 

Animol  Science 

54.  Semi-Skilled 

A65 

B60 

Business  Organization 
and  Supervision 

A 55 

B60 

Animal  Science 

A 55 

B60 

Duties  of  Employee 

A 40 

B55 

Agricultural  Business 
A^mgement.  arid  Morketing 

A 43 

B51 

Agricultural  AAechanics 
and  Automation 

* This  competency  cluster  refers,  in  mof»  cases,  to  the  specific  competency  "quality 
control"  and  generally  pertains  to  food  or  plant  products  rather  than  an  Industrial 
cluster. 
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TABLE  XIV 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS  BY 
LEVEL  OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 

or  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 

Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
For  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 

Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
For  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

55.  Professional 

A 55 

B60 

*Technlcians 

A 74 

B48 

Plant  Science 

A40 

B44 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A40 

B43 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

56.  Technical 

A66 

B49 

Plant  Science 

A43 

B47 

*Technicians 

A 47 

B45 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

57.  Service 

0 

0 

58.  Managerial 

A65 

B60 

Duties  oF  Employee 

A 55 

B60 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 55 

B60 

Plant  Science 

A45 

B60 

Occupational  Information 
and  Regulations 

A45 

B60 

Management  and  Economics 
of  Business 

A 45 

B60 

Related  Subjects 

A40 

B55 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

59.  Supervisory 

A 55 

B60 

Related  Subjects 

> 

A40 

B55 

Occupational  Information 
and  Regulations 

A40 

B 55 

Plant  Science 

A40 

B55 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A45 

B54 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

60.  Sales 

A40 

B55 

Duties  of  Employee 

k52 

B51 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A 61 

B50 

Plant  Science 

A 40 

B47 

* Technicians 

A 40 

B45 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 
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TABLE  XIV  (Continued) 


Level  of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster  . 

61.  Clerical 

A 67 

B47 

Plant  Science 

A 53 

B47 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

62.  Skilled 

A65 

B60 

Plant  Science 

A45 

B60 

Related  Subjects 

A40 

B55 

Duties  of  Employee 

A 40 

B55 

Business  Organization 
and  Supervision 

A40 

B55 

Construction  Trades 

A40 

B55 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A40 

B51 

^Technicians 

63.  Semi-Skilled 

A 70 

B65 

Plant  Science 

A65 

B60 

‘ Business  Organization 
and  Supervision 

A45 

B60 

Construction  Trades 

A 45 

B60 

Metal  Trades 

A 45 

B60 

Duties  of  Employee 

A 45 

B60 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
and  Automation 

A45 

B60 

Agricultural  Business 
Management  and  Marketing 

A40 

B55 

‘Technicians 

A40 

B55 

Related  Subjects 

A46 

B52 

Management  and  Economics 
of  Business 

* This  competency  cluster  refers.  In  most  cases,  to  the  specific  competency 
"quality  control"  and  generally  pertains  to  food  or  plant  products  rather 
than  an  industrial  cluster. 
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TABLE  XV 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  JOB  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS 
BY  LEVEL  OF  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  THE 
WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION  FAMILY 


Level  of 
Employment 
or  Job 
Cluster 

Standard  Scores  A 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  a Job  Cluster 

Standard  Scores  B 
Indicate  Relative 
Importance  of  a 
Competency  Cluster 
for  All  Job  Clusters 

Competency  Cluster 

64.  Professional 

A40 

B55 

Occupational  Information 

A 67 

B54 

and  Regulations 
Animal  Science 

A64 

B49 

Plant  Science 

A45 

B49 

Agricultural  Business 

65.  Technical 

A40 

B47 

Management  and  Marketing 
Plant  Science 

66.  Service 

0 

0 

G.  Managerial 

A 72 

B46 

Plant  Science 

A 47 

B45 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

A 47 

B44 

and  Automation 
Animal  Science 

A 50 

B44 

Agricultural  Business. 

68.  Supervisory 

A55 

B60 

Management  and  Marketing 
Agricultural  Mechanics 

A45 

B60 

and  Automation 
Occupational  Information 

A45 

B60 

and  Regulations 
Construction  Trades 

A40 

B55 

Plant  Sciof)  ce 

A40 

B55 

Related  Subjects 

A48 

B54 

Agricultural  Business 

69.  Sales 

0 

0 

Management  and  Marketing 

70.  Clerical 

0 

0 

71.  Skilled 

A65 

B60 

Construction  Trades 

A 55 

B60 

Metal  Trades 

A45 

B60 

Electrical  Trades 

A 51 

B52 

Animal  Science 

A40 

B51 

Agricultural  AAechanics 

A 55 

B50 

and  Automation 
Plant  Science 

72.  Semi-Skilled 

A65 

B6b 

Plant  Science 

A 55 

B60 

Construction  Trades 

A 55 

B60 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

A 45 

B60 

and  Automation 
Metal  Trades 

A40 

B55 

Business  Organization 

A40 

B55 

and  Supervision 
Electrical  Trades 

A 42 

B48 

Animal  Science 

A 41 

B47 

Agricultural  Business 

Management  and  Aiarketing 

* This  competency  cluster  refers,  in  most  cases,  to  the  specific  competency  "quality  control" 

and  generally  pertains  to  food  or  plant  products  rather  than  an 

industrial  cluster. 
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Figure  2.  The  Number  of  Job  Clusters  Associated  with  Competency  Clusters 
by  Level  of  Standard  Scores  for  Eight  Occupational  Families 
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Level  of  Employment 

Currently 

Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 

Employed 

Next  5 Years 

Full-  Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

Time  Time 

Time 

Time 

26.  Skilled  (Continued) 


Farm  Machinery  Set-up  AAan 

Small  Equipment  Repairman 

Small  Gas  Engine 

AAechanic 

Small  Gas  Engine 

Parts  Clerk 

Sub-Totals  94 


3 2 

2 0 


41  13 

3 0 

" 15  “ 


27.  Semi-Skilled 


Farm  Machinery  Assistant 
Repairman 

Farm  Machinery  AAechanic 
Helper 

Small  Engine  Delivery  Man 

Small  Engine  Parts  Clerk 

Small  Gas  Engine  Assistant 

Mechanic 

Small  Gas  Engine 

Mechanic 

Stock  Clerk  Store  Employee 
Sub-Totals  43 


2 1 

5 0 

3 1 

4 1 

10  3 

16  5 

3 

" 12  " 


TOTALS 


223  34 


D.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 


28.  Professional 

Sub-Totals 


0 


29.  Technical 

Feed  Fieldman 
Fertilizer  and  Chemical 
Technicians 

Sub-Totals  12 

30.  Service 

Sub-Totals  0 


2 1 

0 0 

12  10 

0 ,0 

1/  “ 11  “ 


1 1 

1 1 

0 3 

0 0 

2 6 

6 4 

0 1 

10  “ 16  “ 

46  39 
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APPENDIX  A 


1 . Current  and  Projected  Employment  by  Level  of 
Employment  and  Job  Title  for  Firms  in  thff  Sample 

a.  Agricultural  and  Farm  Service 

b.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

c.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Sorvice 

d.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

e.  Food  Haridling  and  Processing 

f.  Livestock  Industry 

g.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

h.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

2.  Competencies  and  Competency  Clusters 

3.  Interview  Schedules  **  Forms  I and  II 
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CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  JOB  TITLE  FOR  FIRMS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 

Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Nyt  5 Ywb 
Rill-  Part- 
Time  Time 


Level  of  Emplo/mert 


Currently 

Emj)loyed 


Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


1.  Professional 


A.  Agriculturol  and  Farm  Service 
Occupational  Fomny* 


Agricultural  County 
Agent 

Agricultural  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer  Soil 
Conservation 

County  F.H.A.  Supervisor 
Entomologist 
Landscape  Architects 
Soil  Conservationist 
Soil  Scientists 
Veterinarian 

Sub-Totals  46 

2.  Technical 

Agricultural  Division 
Chief 

Agricultural  Inspector 

Agricultural  Stabilization 

and  Conservation  Reporter 

Senior  Agricultural 

Inspector 

Soil  Conservation 

Technician 

Veterinary  Technician 

Sub-Totals,  20 

3.  Service 

Sub-Totals  0 

4.  Managerial 

Custom  Operator  Manager 
Exterminator  AAanoger 

Sub-Totals  3 


6 0 

3‘  0 


1 
1 
6 
10 

6 

2 
11 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 0 

• 9 0 

2 2 

1 0 


3 2 

4 1 

5 ' * 1 


0 0 

" .0  0 


0 0 

0 0 

0 5 

0 0 


0 


0 

o’ 


* Each  level  of  employment  for  each  occupational  family  constitutes  a job  cluster. 
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! 


! 

1 

I 


Level  of  Employment 


5.  Supervisory 

Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation 
Assistant  Manager 

Sub-T<^al$  3 

6.  Sales 

Sub-Totals  0 

7.  Clerical 

A.S.C.  Office  Clerk 
Entomologist  Clerk, 

U.S.D.A. 

Exterminator  Bookkeeper 
F.H.A.  Office  Clerk 
Veterinary  Receptionists 

Sub-Totals  7 

8.  Skilled 

Farm  Products  Inspector 
Exterminator 

Sub-Totals  6 

9.  Semi-Skilled 

Groundsman  Veterinary 
Hospital 

Pest  Control  Aid 
Truck  Drivers  Custom 
Service 

Veterinary  Aids 
Veterinary  Hospital 
Kennel  Worker 

Sub-Totals  10 

TOTALS 


Currently 
Employed 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


B.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

10.  Professional 


Foresters 

Forestry  Fire  Control 
Officer 

Forestry  Technician 
Sub-Totals 


5 0 


1 0 

1 0 

" 0 " 
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1 0 

0 0 
0 0 


7 


1 


0 


Level  of  Employment 


Currently 


Part- 
Time  Time 


Employed 


Full 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Port- 
Time  Time 


11.  Technical 

Conservation  Officer 
Forest  Ranger  II 
Forest  Ranger  I 

Sub-Totals  1 1 

12.  Service 

Sub-Totals  0 

13.  Managerial 

Forest  Maintenance  and 
Conservation  Manager 
Lumber  Company  Assistant 
Manager 

Lumber  Company  Manager 
Sub-Totals  24 

14.  Supervisory 

Forest  Maintenance  and 
Conservation  Supervisor 
Lumber  Yard  Foreman 

Sub-Totals  1 1 

15.  Sales 

Lumber  Company  Store 
Salesman 

Sub-Totals  21 

16.  Clerical 

Lumber  Company  Book- 
keeper and  Clerk 

Sub-Totals  7 

17.  Skilled 

Assistant  Ranger 
Conservation  Officer 
Lumber  Company  Mi  liman 
Lumber  Gro^r  and  Scaler 


er|c 
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Level  of  Employment 


Currently 

Part- 
Time  Time 


Employed 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


17.  Skilled  (Continued) 

Lumber  Yard  Wo'kers 
Sawmill  Edger 

Sawmill  Equipment  Operator 
Sawmill  Log  Cutter 
Sawyer 

Sub-Totals  21 


4 

1 

2 

2 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


18.  Semi-Skilled 

Forestry  and  Conser- 
vation Workers 
Genera!  Sawmill  Employees 
Lumber  Company  Truck 
Drivers 

Lumber  Yard  Workers 
Park  and  Forest  Main- 
tainer  III 

Park  and  Forest  Main- 
tainer  II 

Park  and  Forest  Main- 
tainer  I 

Sub-Totals  144 


21  0 

16  0 

13  0 

50  2 

6 0 

29  0 

9 0 

“2  16 


TOTALS  246  6 


C.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 


19.  Professional 

Sub-Totals  0 

20.  Technical 

Assembler  Milk  Transfer 
Equipment 

Bench  Assembler  Milk 
Transfer  Equiprrrent 
Plastic  Milk  Equipment 
Assembler 

Sub-Totals  3 


0 


12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 

2 0 
10  0 

0 0 


2 0 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


0 


er|c 
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Level  of  Employment 


Currently 
Employed 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Yyif» 
Full-  l*art- 
Time  Time 


21 . Service 

Forni  Machinery  ServiceitKin 
Sub-Totals  2 

22.  Managerial 

Farm  AAachinery  and 
Equipment  Manager 
Farm  Machinery  Service 
Manager 

Small  Ermine  and  E<^ip- 
ment  Manager 

Sub-Totals  37 

23.  Supervisory 

Farm  Machinery  Foreman 
Farm  Machinery  Office 
Manager 

Farm  Machinery  Parts 
Manager 

Small  Gas  Engine  Foreman 
Sub-Totals  7 

24.  Sales 

Farm  A4achinery  Salesman 
Gas  Engine  and  Equipment 
Store  Salesman 

Sub-Totals  31 

25.  Clerical 

Farm  Machinery  Clerk  or 

Bookkeeper 

Small  Engine  Clerk 

Sub-Totals  6 

26.  Skilled 

Farm  Machinery  Mechanic 
Fann  Machinery  Ports  Clerk 
Famt  Machinery  Repairman 


er|c 
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Level  of  Employment 


Currently 
Employed 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


26.  Skilled  (Continued) 


Farm  Machinery  Set-up  Man 

Small  Equipment  Repairman 

Small  Gas  Engine 

Mechanic 

Small  Gas  Engine 

Parts  Clerk 

Sub-Totals  94 


3 2 

2 0 

41  13 

3 0 

15 


27.  Semi-Skilled 


Farm  Machinery  Assistant 
Repairman 

Farm  Machinery  Mechanic 
Helper 

Small  Engine  Delivery  AAan 
Small  Engine  Parts  Clerk 
Small  Gas  Engine  Assistant 
Mechanic 
Small  Gas  Engine 
Mechanic 

Stock  Clerk  Store  Employee 
Sub-Totals  43 


2 1 

5 0 

3 1 

4 1 

10  3 

16  5 

3 

12 


TOTALS 


223  34 


D.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 


28.  Professional 

Sub-Totals  0 

29.  Technical 

Feed  Fieldman 
Fertilizer  and  Chemical 
Technicians 

Sub-Totals  12 

30.  Service 

Sub-Totals  0 


2 1 

0 0 

12  10 

0 ,0 

1/  ” 11 


' 1 1 

1 1 

0 3 

0 0 

2 6 

6 4 

0 1 

10  ■ 16  ■ 

46  39 
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Lsvel  of  Employment 


Currently 
Employed 
Full-  Port- 
Tlme  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Ny  1 5 Yyir« 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


31 . Managerial 

Faim  Equipment  and 
Supplies  Manager 
Feed  and  Farm  Supplies 
Store  Manager 
Feed  Plant  Manager 
Fence  Installation  Manager 
Fertilizer  and  Chemical 
Plant  Manager 
Hardware  Garden  Supply 
Manager 

Sub-Totals  36 

32.  Supervisory 

Chemical  and  Fertilizer 
Plant  Supervisor 
Farm  Equipment  Foreman 
Feed  and  Farm  Supplies 
Store  Foreman 
Feed  Plant  Foreman 

Sub-Totals  20 

33.  Sales 

Agricultural  Chemical 
Salesman 

Farm  Equipment  and 
Supply  Salesman 
Feed  and  Farm  Supplies 
Salesman 

Fence  and  Equipment 
Salesman 

Garden  and  Hardware 
Store  Salesman 

Sub-Totals  60 

34.  Clerical 

Fami  Equipment  and 
Supplies  Clerk 

Feed  and  Farm  Supplies  Clerk 
Feed  Plant  Clerk 

Sub-Totals  13 

er|c 


2 0 

22  0 

1 0 

3 0 


1 0 


12  0 
1 0 


5 0 

2 0 

" 0 " 1 


40  0 
5 0 
12  4 
1 0 


0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


0 


Level  of  Employment 


Currently 
Employed 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


35.  Skilled 

Farm  Equipment  Serviceman 
Farm  Equipment  Welder 
Feed  Mixers  and  Pelleter 
Fence  Installation  Workers 
Sub-Totals  21 

36.  Semi-Skilled 


6 


Farm  Equipment  and 

Supplies  Worker 

Feed  and  Farm  Supplies 

Store  Worker 

Feed  and  Farm  Supplies 

Trucker 

Feed  Packers  and 
Scoopers 

Feed  Warehouseman 
Fence  Installation  Workers 
Fertilizer  and  Chemical 
Workers 

Sub-Totals  96 


6 1 

19  5 

34  4 


TOTALS 


258  26 


E.  Food  Handling  and  Processing 


37.  Professional 

Sub-Totals 


0 


38.  Technical 

Sub-Totals 


0 


39.  Service 

Sub-Totals 

40.  Managerial 

Wholesale  Fruit 
Manager 

Sub-Totals 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


20 


0 


0 


ERIC 


0 

0 

0 


0 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part- 
Time  Time 


44  31 


■Mb 


Level  of  Employment 


Currently 


Part- 
Time  Time 


Employed 

Full- 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
FuTP  PSrP 

Time  Time 


4! . Supervisory 

^tail  Dairy  Delicatessen 
Manager 

Retail  Meat  Manager 
Retail  Produce  Manager 
Wholesale  Fruit  Foreman 
Wholesale  Fruit  Office 
Manager 

Sub-Totals  54 

42.  Sales 

Wholesale  Fruit  Salesman 

Sub-Totals  4 

43.  Clerical 

— Wholesale  Fruit 
Bookkeeper 

Sub-Totals  ’ 2 

44.  Skilled 

Sub-Totals  0 

45.  Semi-Skilled 

^ Retail  Meat  Workers 
Retail  Produce  and 
Grocery  Workers 
Wholesale  Fruit  Packers 
Wholesale  Fruit  Trucker 

Sub-Totals  224 

TOTALS 


2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

0 

26 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

“ 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

55 

81 

135 

87 

65 

78 

175 

20 

5 

4 

1 

20 

_7 

3 

__4 

132 

166  315 

104 

140 

166 

316 

46. 


F.  Livestock  Industry 


Professional 

Animal  Nutritionist 
Meat  Plant  Efficiency 
Specialists 

Sub-Totals  3 


0 

0 


er|c 
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Level  of  Employment 


Currently 
Employed 
Full-  Part- 

Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Nexi  5 Years 

FSTT^ 

Time  Time 


47.  Technical 

Artificial  Inseminator 
Dairy  Plant  Computer 
Technician 

Dairy  Plant  Pasteurizers 
Technician 

Poultry  Hatchery  Technician 
Poultry  Production 
Technician 

Sub-Totals  24 

48.  Service 

Dog  Groomer 
Dog  Warden 
Horse  Groomer 

Sub-Totals  4 

49.  Managerial 

Abbatoir  Manager 
Dairy  Plant  Manager 
Hatchery  Manager 
Ice  Cream  Plant  Manager 
Kennel  Manager 
Livestock  Auction 
Manager 

Livestock  Buyer  Manager 
Meat  Locker  Manager 
Meat  Processing  Plant 
Manager 

Pet  Shop  Manager 
Riding  Stable  Manager 
Store  Poultry  Dressing 
Manager 

Wholesale  Egg  Manager 

Sub-Totals  102 

50.  Supervisory 

Dairy  Plant  Laboratory 
Supervisor 
Dairy  Plant  Member 
Relation  Supervisor 


12  0 

2 0 

6 0 
1 0 


3 

1 

0 


3 


2 

0 

1 


Level  of  Emplo/ment 


Currently 
Employed 
FofI-  Part- 
Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part” 

Time  Timu 


50.  Supervisory  (continued) 

Dairy  Plant  Office 
Supervisor 

Dairy  Plant  Supa>  x>r 
Ice  Cream  Plant  Foteman 
Kennel  Supervisor 
Meat  Processing  Plant 
Office  Manager 
AAeat  Processing  Supervisor 
Milk  Route  Supervisor 
^ Pet  Shop  Supervisor 

Poultry  Meat  Processing 
Foreman 

Sausage  Manager 
Wholesale  Egg  Supervisor 
Sub-Totals  54 

51.  Sales 

Hatchery  Salesman 
Ice  Cream  Salesman 
Live  Poultry  Buyer 
. Livestock  Buyer 
Meat  Salesman 
Milk  Salesman  (Driver) 

Pet  Shop  Salesman 
Wholesale  Egg  Salesman 

Sub-Totals  346 

52.  Clerical 

Dairy  Plant  Clerk  or 
Bookkeeper 

Hatchery  Bookkeeper  or 
Clerk 

Ice  Cream  Bookkeeper 
or  Clerk 

Livestock  Auction 
Bookkeeper 

Meat  Processing  Bookkeeper 
or  Clerk 
Pet  Shop  Clerk 
Wholesale  Egg  Bookkeeper 
Sub-Totals  46 

er|c 


10  2 

8 0 

3 1 

1 0 


20 

1 

3 


9 


-40 


6 

0 

0 


5 0 

2 0 

0 0 

0 0 


10 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 


17 


5 


Expected  to  be 

Level  of  Employment  Currently  Hired  Durir^ 

Employed Next  5 Years 

Full-  Part-  Full-  Part- 


Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

53. 

Skilled 

Animal  Skinners 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Butchers 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Dairy  Plant  Worker 

5 

2 

5 

6 

Ice  Cream  Maker 
Ice  Cream  Refrigerator 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Operator 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Meat  Curing  Worker 

7 

4 

7 

3 

Meat  Cutters 

Milk  Plant  Maintenance 

34 

2 

14 

1 

Worker 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Milk  Tank  Truck  Driver 

60 

0 

0 

0 

Sausage  Makers 

14 

2 

7 

5 

Sub-Totals  172 

10 

35 

15 

54. 

Semi-Skilled 

Dairy  Plant  Worker 

91 

9 

21 

5 

Egg  Candlers 

8 

2 

6 

5 

Egg  Packers  and  Graders 
Wholesale  Egg  Truck 

12 

1 

5 

1 

Driver 

12 

1 

7 

2 

Hatchery  Truck  Drivers 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Hatchery  Workers 

19 

14 

9 

9 

Ice  Cream  Plant  Workers 

32 

7 

3 

7 

Ice  Cream  Truck  Drivers 

14 

0 

2 

0 

Kennel  Worker 

7 

12 

3 

26 

Livestock  Loaders 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Meat  Processing  Plant 
Truck  Drivers 
Meat  Processing 

18 

3 

8 

0 

Workers 

156 

37 

99 

15 

Pet  Shop  Workers 
Poultry  Processing 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Plant  Workers 

216 

39 

37 

26 

Riding  Stable  Workers 

7 

•6 

12 

2_ 

Sub-Totals  601 

132 

216 

109 

TOTALS 

1352 

166 

394 

141 
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Level  of  Employment 


Girrentiy 
Employed 
Full-  Port- 
Time  Tbne 


bcpected  to  be 
Hired  taring 
Nwt  5 Yew 
Full-  hirt- 

Time  Time 


55.  Professional 


G.  Omamentol  Horticulture 


Assistant  Highway  Land- 
Scape  Engineer 
Florist 

Highway-  Inspectors 

Landscape  Architects 

Landscape  Salesman 

Nurseryman 

Park  Superintendent 

Senior  Highway  Landscape 

Engineer 

Sub-Totals  15 

56.  Technical 

Floral  Designers 
Florists 

Landscape  Designers 
Landscape  Technicians 
Nurseryman 

Sub-Totals  28 

57.  Service 

Sub-Totals  0 

58.  Managerial 

Floral  Shop  Manager 
Garden  Center  Manager 
Greenhouse  Manager 
Grounds  Manager 
Landclearing  Manager 
Landscape  Garden  Manager 
Municipal  Park  Manager 
Nursery  Manager 
Tree  Service  Manager 

Sub-Totals  109 

59.  Supervisory 

Floral  Shop  Supervisor 
Garden  Center  Supervisor 
O Greenhouse  Foreman 

ERIC 


2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


3 

0 


23 

7 
32 

1 

2 

8 
1 

22 

13 


2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 


3 


4 

2 

2 


42 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 


Level  of  Employment 


59.  . Supervisoiy  (contimjed) 

Grounds  Supervisor 
Landscape  Gardener 
Landscape  Garden  Foreman 
Municipal  Park  Supervisor 
Kkirsery  Foreman 
Roodsi^  Foreman 
Top  Soil  Contracting 
Foreman 

Tree  Service  Foreman 

Sub-Totals  65 

60.  Sales 

Floral  SalesnKin 
Garden  Center  Salesmen 
Greenlibuse  Salesman 
Nursery  Salesman 

Sub-Totals  29 

61 . Clerical 

Floral  Shop  Bookkeeper 
Garden  Center  Bookkeeper 
Greenhouse  Bookeeper 
Nursery  Bookkeeper  . 

Tree  Service  Bookkeeper 

Sub-Totals  22 

62.  Skilled 

Floral  Designers 
Florists 

Greenhouse  Growers  • 
Grounds  Equipment 
Operator 
Grounds  Keeper 
Horticulturist 
Landscape  Masons 
Landscape  Planters 
Landscape  Workers 
Nurserymen 
Nursery  Propagator 
Tree  Pruner 

Sub-Totals  1 18 


er|c 


Currently 
Employeid 
Full-  Pait- 
Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part- 
Time  . Time 


15  0 
8 0 
0 2 
9 0 
17  2 
1 0 


5 0 

2 0 

“ 4 “ 8 


0 

0 


6 8 16 

13  5 12  9 

7 2 3 6 

3 12  0 16 

“27  16  “37 


1 

5 

6 
9 
1 


2 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


33 

5 

16 

3 

2 

1 

3 

7 

25 

5 

1 

17 


6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


6 

1 


0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

8 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

16 


i 


i 


I 


! 


28 


31 


Level  of  Employment 


Ojirently 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 


FuM- 

Part- 

- 

Part- 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

63. 

Semi-Skilled 

Floral  Shop  Workers 
Greenhouse,  Floral  Shop 

0 

20 

0 

21 

DeliveryriKin 

6 

5 

0 

4 

Greenhixise  Workers 

26 

24 

11 

25 

Groundskeeper 
Highway  Maintenance 

66 

20 

65 

40 

Workers 

150 

25 

... 

•5 

:0 

Municipal  Park  Workers 

34 

40 

24 

36 

Nursery  and  Landscape 
Workers 

F4 

95 

114 

163 

Roadside  Truck  Drivers 

5 

1 

3 

1 

Roadside  Workers 

16 

3 

5 

8 

Tree  Service  Grounc.'  an 

26 

0 

32 

0 

Sub-Totals 

503 

CO 

CO 

CM 

1 

259 

298 

TOTALS 

BSy 

285 

319 

368 

H.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

64. 

Professional 

Fish  Biologist  I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gcme  Biologist  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Recreation  Specialist 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Sub-Totals 

2 

25 

0 

0 

65. 

Technical 

Recreation.  Special  ist 

0 

49 

0 

25 

Sub-Totals 

0 

49 

0 

25 

66. 

Service 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sub-Totals 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67. 

Managerial 

Golf  Course  Manager 
Grounck  and  Building 

7 

0 

3 

0 

Maintenance  and  Manager 

3 

0 

1^ 

0 

Sub-Totals 

10 

0 

4 

0 

er|c 
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Level  of  Employment 


Currently 
Employed 
Fufi-  Port- 

Time  Time 


Expected  to  be 
Hired  During 
Next  5 Years 
Full-  Part- 

Time  Time 


68.  Supervisory 

Assistant  Golf  Course 
Manager 

Golf  Course  Foreman 
Grounds  and  Building 
Supervisor 

Recreation  Specialist 

Sub-Totals  14 

69.  Sales 

Sub-Totals  0 

70.  Clerical 

Sub-Totals  0 

71.  Skilled 

Grounds  Maintenance 
Recreation  Specialist 
Riding  Instructor 

Sub-Totals  0 

72.  Semi-Skilled 

Assistant  Riding 
Instructor 

Camp  Grounds  Keeper 
Fish  Culturist  II 
Fish  Culturist  I 
Golf  Course  Greenskeeper 
Grounds  and  Building 
AAiintenance  Worker 
Recreation  Specialist 

Sub-Totals  82 

TOTALS 


1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

85 

0 

35 

86 

1 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 3 

0 ^ 

85 

0 0 

0 

1 

0 0 

“ 116 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

58 

39 

49 

48 

21 

6 

15 

1 

_0 

60 

0 

122 

64 

100 

08 

398 

69 

163 

er|c 
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COMPETENCIES  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS* 


1.  Plant  Science 

Plant  propagation,  seed  production 
Plant  growth,  fertilization 
Controlling  insects,  diseases,  weeds 
Soils,  types  and  conservation 
Additional  production  practices 

2.  Animal  Science 

Animal  breeding,  selection 
Animal  growth,  feeding 
Health  and  sanitation 
Housing  and  equipment 
Additional  production  practice 

3.  Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing 

Budgeting,  records  and  analysis 
Farm  financing  (credit,  taxes) 

Labor  management 
Marketing  practices 
Agricultural  policy 

4.  Agricultural  AAechanics  and  Automation 

Farm  power  and  machinery 
Farm  buildings  and  convenience 
Rural  electrification  and  processing 
Soil  structures  (ditches,  ponds,  etc.) 

Farm  construction  and  maintenance 

5.  Occupational  Information  and  Regulations 

Job  opportunities  and  trends 
Job  appi ications,  interviews 
Personal  qualifications,  preferences 
Worker  welfare  (insurance,  retirement) 

Legal  requirements  of  the  job 

6.  Duties  of  Employee 

Receiving,  marking,  shipping 
Window  and  store  display 
Salesmanship 
Customer  relations 
Bookkeeping,  business  mathematics 


O 
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COMPETENCIES  AND  COMPETENCY  CLUSTERS*  (Continued) 


7.  Business  Organization  ard  Supervision 

Emplo/ee-supervisor  relations 
Employee  relations  with  fellow  workers 
Buying  and  merchandising 
Inventory/  stock  control,  warehousing 
Internal  business  organization 

8.  Monagement  and  Economics  of  Business 

Capital  management/  financing 
Accounting,  taxes,  legal  relationships 
Trade  relationships,  promotion,  advertising 
Government  regulations 
Buying  and  merchandising 

9'.  Construction  Trades 

Building  maintenance 
Masonry 

Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking 
Sheet  metal,  tinsmith,  coppersmith 
Painting  and  finishing 
Plumbing 

Heating,  ventilation,  refrigeration  and  air’Conditioning 

10.  A^al  Trades 

‘ Engines,  repair  and  maintenance 
AAachinist 
Welding 

1 1 . Technicians 

Drafting  (design,  building  and  elevations) 

Hydraulics  and  pneumatics 
Industrial  chemistry 
Quality  control 

12.  Electrical  Trades 

Electrical  wiring 

Electrical  power  and  distribution 

Electronics 

Appliance  repair 

13.  Related  Subjects 
Blueprint  reading 

Technical  and  service  manuals,  handbooks,  etc. 

O * Numbers  (1*-13)  are  codes  for  competency  clusters. 
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Interviewer 

Date  of  Interview 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDED  COMPETENCIES 

IN 

AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPAT'ONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 

IN 

CONNECTICUT 
Form  I 


I BUSINESS  or  SERVICE 

A.  Name  of  Firm Code  No. 

(from  IBM  name  card) 

Address Township 

B.  Name  of  person  interviewed 

Telephone 


Position  of  person  interviewed: 


1. 

Owner 

5. 

< 

Sales  Manager 

2. 

Owner-Manager 

6. 

Office  Manager 

3. 

Manager 

7. 

Supervisor  (dist.,area/etc.) 

4. 

Personnel  Director 

8. 

Other 

Main  function  of  firm,  organization. 

or  agency: 

1. 

Sales  (Buying  and/or 

5. 

Specialized  agriculture 

Selling) 

6.  ' 

Recreational  enterprises 

2. 

Service 

7. 

Professional  services 

3. 

Manufacturing 

8. 

Other-Specify 

4. 

Processing 

D.  Number  of  years  in  business  in  this  locality 

E.  Agricultural  functions  of  business  or  service 

F.  Percent  of  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented 


O 
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Form  I 

II  EMPLOYEES 


I 


A.  Total  number  of  persons  work! ng  in  firm 

1 . Do  you  employ  any  high  school  students?  No  ______  Yes 

(how  many) 

2.  Would  you  employ  high  school  students  No  _____  Yes 

as  trainees?  (how  many) 

3.  If  you  employed  high  school  students  No Yes  _______ 

would  you  prefer  students  studying 

Vocational  Agriculture? 

B.  Present  job  titles 

Number  of  Employees  Level  of 

Existing  job  titles  Full  "time  Part~time  Employment 

1. 

2. 

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  


Level  of 
Employment 


7.  

(Additional  titles  may  be  listed  on  the  back  of  this  sheet) 

C.  New  job  titles  foreseen  in  this  firm  in  the  next  five  years: 

Number  of  Employees 

Anticipated  new  job  titles  Full-time  fart-time 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Level  of  Employment  Code 


1 . Professional  Occupation 

2.  Technical 

3.  Service  Occupations 

4.  Managerial 


5.  Supervisory 

6.  Sales 

7.  Clerical 

8.  Skilled  Occupations 

9.  Semi-skilled  Occupations 


Interviewer 

Date  of  Interview 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDED  COMPETENCIES 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Form  II 


List  Job  Titles 

V.  Identification  of  Busineu  or  Service, 

Level  of  Employment  and  Job  Title 
(be  sure  to  make  out  cards  coded  with 
name  of  business  or  service) 

2.  Answer  card  (Form  II) 

A.  Code  Number.  Use  spaces  1 and  2 for 
township;  note  township  requires  two 
marks.  (See  List  1,  page  10  in  manual) 

B.  Interviewer  Number-3A,  3E,  28A,  28C. 

C.  Sex  of  Employee; 

Male  28D,  Fmale  28E. 


D.  Level  of  Employment  (See  List  2,  page 
1 1 in  manual) 


4A  Profession  al 
4B  Technical 
4C  Service 
4D  Managerial 
4E  Supervisory 
29A  Sales 
296  Clerical 
29C  Skilled 
29D  Semi-Skilled 

E.  Agricultural  Occupation  Families 
(See  List  3,  page  13  in  manual) 


5A  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

5B  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

5C  Livestock  Industry 

5D  Crops,  Forestry  an^ Soil 
Conservation 

5E  Ornamental  Horticufture 

30A  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

30B  Form  Service 

30C  Agricultural  Service 

30D  Other 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

• 

er|c 
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Form  II 


F.  Job  Number  (See  Form  1): 


3 4 


7 8 


10 


11 


12 


6A  1st  

6B  2nd  

6C  3rd  

6D  4th  

6E  5th  

31A6th  

31 B 7th  

31 C 8th 
31 D 9th 

31 E 10th 

50A  11th  

SOB  12th 

50C  13th 

SOD  14th 

50E  15th 

G.  Full-time  employees  presently  on  job 


Code  Number 


7A 

7B 

7C 

7D 

7E 

32A 

32B 

32C 

32D 

32E 


H.  Part-time  employees  presently  on  job 


Code  Number 


8A 

SB 

8C 

8D 

8E 

33A 

33B 

33C 

33D 

33E 
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Foim  II 


How  many  full-time  replacement  or 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

odditionol  employees  do  you  expect 
in  the  next  five  years?  This  may  be 
beoed  on  turnover  in  last  five  years 
and  expected  increase. 

Code  Number 

9A  1-2 

9B  3-4 

9C  5-6 

' 

9D  7-8 

9E  9-TO 

34A  11-13 

34B  14-17  

34C  18-20 

34D  21-24 

; . 

34E  25  or  more 

How  many  part-time  replacement  or 
additional  employees  do  you  expect 
in  the  next  five  years? 

Code  Number 

lOA  1-2 

lOB  3-5 

IOC  6-8 

lOD  9-12 

lOE  13-15 

35A  16-19 

35B  20-24 

35C  25-29 

35D  30-34 

35E  35  or  more 

What  is  the  overage  hourly  rote  you 
pay  full-time  employees? 

Code  Amount 

llA  $1.25  or  less 

IIB  1.26-1.50 

lie  1.51  -2.00  ■ 

IID  2,01-2.50  

HE  2.51-3,00  '■■  ■ 

36A  3.01-4,00  

36B  4.01-5.00  

36C  5.01  - 6.00 

36D  6.01-7.00 

36E  7,01  or  more 

ERIC 
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Form  II 


What  is  the  average  hourly  rate  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

pay  part-time  employees? 
Code  Amount 

12A  $1,25  or  less 

12B  1,26-1,50 

12C  1,51-2,00 

12D  2,01-2,50 

12E  2,51-3,00 

37A  3.01-4.00  1 

37B  4.01-5.00  " 

1 

37C  5.01-6.00 

1 

37D  6.01  -7.00 

37E  7.01  or  more 

How  much  ffjpe  per  year  does  the 
average  parPtime  person  work  o,i 
this  job?  (Use  name  of  job). 

Code  Time 

13A  1-2  weeks 

13B  3-4weeks 

13C  2 months 

13D  3 months 

13E  4 months 

38A  5 months 

38B  6 months 

38C  7-8  months 

38D  9-10  months 

38E  11-12  months 

|l 

How  many  hours  per  day  does  the 
average  part-time  person  work  on 
this  job? 

Code  Hours 

14A  1-2 

14B  3 

14C  4 

14D  5 

14E  6 

39A  7 " " ■ 

39B  8 

39C  9-10  ■ " 

39D  11-12  " ' ' 

39E  13  or  more 

ERIC 
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Foim  II 

0.  Is  there  o peak  season  for  part-time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

help  on  this  job^  What  month  of  the 
year  is  it? 

Code  Month 

15A  Jon.  - Feb. 

15B  AAorch 

15C  April 

15D  May 

15E  June 

40A  July 

40B  August 

40C  September 

40D  Oct.  - Nov. 

40E  December 

P.  For  persons  in  this  job  title, 

agricultural  knowledge  and  compet- 
ency  is; 

Code 

1 6A  Essentiol 

16B  Highly  Desirable 

16C  Useful 

16D  Unnecessary 

Q.  Are  there  any  limitations  on  entering 
this  job  title  suck  as: 

Code 

41 A Labor  restrictions,  union 

41 B Labor  restrictions,  legal 

41C  Licensing  or  certification 

41 D Other  (make  a list,  here, 

with  code  number): 

1. 


2. 

3. 
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4 ^ 


R.  What  is  the  minimum  age  for  someone 


S. 


beginning  to  work  os  < 

Cede 

17A 

under  14 

17B 

15  - 16 

17C 

17-19 

17D 

20-24 

17E 

25-29 

42A 

30-35 

42B 

36-40 

42C 

41-45 

42D 

46-50 

42E 

51-55 

What  is  the  maximum 

beginning  to  woric  os 

Code 

Age 

18A 

15-16 

18B 

17-19 

18C 

20-24 

18D 

25-29 

18E 

30-35 

43A 

36-40 

43B 

41-45 

43C 

46-50 

43D 

51  -55 

43E 

56-65 

T.  What  is  the  minimum  educotional 
limit  for  the  job  of 


Gxle  Education 


I9A 

19B 

19C 

19D 

19E 

44A 

44B 

44C 

44D 

44E 


Elementary 
Junior  High  School 
High  School  ^ 

P<»t  High  School  Tec 
Some  College 
College  degree 
Some  graduate  wo^ 
Master's  degree 
Special  certificate 
Doctor's  degree 


R. 


Foim  n 

U.  What  kind  of  residential  experience 

1 

2 

3 - 

5 

6 7 

9 

0 

11 

12 

is  preferable  fair  an  employee  in 
this  job? 

Code  Experience 

20A  Farm 

20B  Rural  f twn-farm 

20C  Suburban 

20D  City 

20E  No  preference 

V.  How  much  experience  is  necessory  to 
begin  work  as  a ? 

Code  Experience 

21A  None 

21 B 1 month 

21 C 2-3  months 

21 D 4-6  months 

21E  7-12  months 

46A  13-18  months  (1  1/2  years) 

466  19-24  months  (2  years) 

46C  25-30  months  (2  1/2  yeatS 

46D  31  -36  months  (3  years) 

46E  more  than  3 years 

W.  Do  you  feel  some  of  your  employees 
need  more  training?  IF  yes,  how 
many  full-time  employees  need  more 
training? 

Code  Number 

22A  1 

22B  2-3 

22C  4-5 

22D  6-8 

22E  9-12 

47A  13  - 15 

47B  15-20 

47C  21-25 

47D  26  - 30 

- 

47E  more  than  30 

ERIC 
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Form  II 

X.  How  many  part-time  employees  need 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

more  training? 

Code  Number 

23A  1 

23B  2-3 

23C  4-5 

’*3D  6-8 

^3E  9-12 

48A  13  ^ 15 

48B  16-20 

48C  21-25 

48D  26  - 30 

48E  more  than  30 

Y.  Preferred  method  of  training: 
Code  Method 

24A  Your  business  or  industry^ 

24B  On-the-iob  training 

24C  Public  school 

24D  Agricultural  college 

24E  Private  school 

49A  Short  course  at  a college 

49B  Conferences 

49C  Company  school  or  training 

program 

4 

49D  Adult  education  courses 

i. 

49E  Other 

f 

Z.  Extent  to  which  training  programs 
are  available.  Check  all  which 
apply: 

Code 

25A  Sufficient  to  meet  all  needs 

25B  More  training!  programs  needed 

25C  Training  programs  need  to  be 

established  which  are 
available  to  all  employees 

25D  Existing  training  programs 

need  change  in  emphasis  to 
meet  present  and  future  needs 

25E  New  types  of  training  programs 

would  be  desirable 

ERIC 
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Form  II 

a.  Agricultural  production  enterprises 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

most  closely  associated  with  job 
Code  Enterprise 

76A  Beef  cattle 

76B  Dairy  cattle 

76C  Swine 

76D  Sheep 

7 6t  Horses 

77A  Grasses 

//D  Hay  crops 

//C  Silage 

77u  Small  fruit 

77E  Tree  fruit 

51A  Poultry 

61b  Corn 

Vegetables 

oiu  Tobacco 

51 E Meats 

/ 

52A  Floriculture 

Apples 

Nursery  produch 

ozu  Forest  products 

52E  Oiher 

AGRICULTURE 

Code  Competency 

PLANT  SCIENCE 

53A  Plant  propagation,  seed  prod. 

53B  Plant  growth,  fertilization 

OoL  Controlling  insects,  diseases, 

weeds 

OoU  Soils,  types  and  conservation 

Oot  Additional  production  practices 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

78A  Animal  breeding,  selection 

/oB  Animal  growth,  feeding 

7oG  Health  and  sanitation 

/oU  Housing  and  equipment 

• 

/ot  Additional  production  practice 

o 
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Form  II 

AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ; 

1 B 

9 

1 

1 

2 i 

AND  MARKETING 

54A  Budgeting,  records  and  analysis 

54B  Farm  financing  (credit, taxes) 

T 

54C  Labor  Management 

— 

54D  Marketing  practices 

\ 

54E  Agricultural  policy 

AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  AND . 
AUTOMATION 

\ i 

79A  Farm  power  and  machinery 

79B  Farm  buildings  and  convenience 

79C  Rural  electrification  and 

processing 

• i 

79D  Soil  structures  ^ditches,  ponds, 

etc.) 

79E  Farm  construction  and  maintenance 

BUSINESS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
REGULATIONS 

i 

j 

1 

< 

i 

-j  • j 

55A  Job  opportunities  and  trends 

1 

55B  Job  applications,  interviews 

55C  Personal  qualifications,  pref. 

i 

55D  Worker  welfare  (insurance, 

retirement) 

; i 

55E  Legal  requirements  of  the  job 

DUTIES  OF  EMPLOYEE 

BOA  Receiving,  marking,  shipping 

BOB  Window  and  store  display 

BOC  Salesmanship 

BOD  Customer  relations 

BOE  Bookkeeping,  business  mathematics 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
SUPERVISION 

56A  Employee-supervisor  relations 

56B  Employee  relations  with  fellow 

workers 

56C  Buying  and  merchandising 

56D  Inventory,  stock  control, 

warehousing 

56E  Internal  business  organization 
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Forni  II 


MANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMICS  OF 
BUSINESS 


9 10 


8IA 

81B 

81C 

81D 

81E 


Capital  management,  financing 
Accounting,  taxes,  legal 

relationships  


Trade  relationships,  promotion, 
advertising  


Government  regulations 
Buying  and  merchandising 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMPETENCIES 
CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 


57A 

57B 

57C 

57D 

57E 

82A 

82B 


Building  maintenance 
Masonry 


Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking 
Sheet  metal,  tinsmith,  copper- 
smith 


Painting  and  finishing 
Plumbing  


Heating,  ventilation,  refriger- 
ation, and  air  conditioning 


METAL  TRADES 

58A  Engines,  repair  and  maintenance 

58B  Machinist 

58C  Welding  


TECHNICIANS 


83A 

Drafting  (design,  buildi  ng 

elevations) 

83B 

Hydraulics  and  pneumatics 

83C 

Industrial  chemistry 

83D 

Quality  control 

ELECTRICAL  TRADES 


59A 

59B 

59C 

59D 


Electrical  wiring  

Electrical  power  & distribution 
Electronics 


Appliance  repair 
RELATED  SUBJECTS 


84A 
O i4B 

ERIC 


Blueprint  reading  

Technical  and  service  manuals 
and  handbooks,  etc.  
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Eonna  ard  ccrsumhiion  practices  of  income  famiues 

Hone  EconcnlcB  Department  | Nev  York  Otilverslty 
February  l4|  1964 

Coffee  and  Cake 

I.  Welcome  I Dean  FleldSi  New  York  University 

II.  Research  and  the  Lov  Income  Family— Chairman:  ,Mls8  Mollle  Orshanskyi 
Long  Range  Research  Branchi  Division  of  Research  and  StatlstlcSi  Social 
Security  Admlnistratloni  Department  of  Health i Educatlooi  and  Welfare 

A.  Definition  of  Low  Income— Mrs.  Helen  H.  lamalei  Chief | Division  of 
Living  Conditions  Studlesi  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistical  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor 

B.  What  Can  We  Utilize  from  Existing  Studies— Miss  Mollle  Orshansky 

C.  How  Can  We  Make  This  Available  to  People  Wolfing  With  Lcfw  Income 
Families— 

Intermission 

in.  lypes  of  Conaunlty  Programs  for  Lcfw  Income  Families— Chaliman:  Mrs.  Louise 
Addlssi  Director  I Home  Economics  Service  Society  | New  York  City 

A.  Brief  Overview  of  the  Variety  of  Programs  for  the  Low  Income  Family— 
Dr.  Virgil  Clift,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Hew  York  University 

B.  Brief  Overview  of  Home  Economics  Programs- -Miss  Alice  Stewart,  Home 
Economist,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 

C.  What  Is  Most  Successful  in  Existing  Programs— 
luncheon— Room  313"^l4  Loeb  Student  Center 

IV*  Round  Table  Discussion:  The  Preparation  of  Home  .Economists  to  Work  With 
Low  Income  Families— Chalzman:  Dr.  Owen  Bymers,  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Household  Economics  and  Management,  Cornell  Ikilverslty 

A.  What  Is  Our  Bespcmslblllty  to  the  Low  Income  Family-- 

B.  What  Do  We  Need  to  Khow  to  Reach  the  Lew  Income  Family- - 

C.  Hofw  Can  We  Laprove  the  Preparation  of  Home  Economists  to  Work 
With  All  Income  Levels  in  Public  Schools  and  Cosniunlty  Agencies— 

V.  Round  Table  Dlscxisslon:  Chairman:  Dr.  Irene  Oppephelm,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Home  Economics,  New  York  University 

A.  What  Additional  Types  of  Research  About  Lew  Income  Families  Do  We 
Need 

1.  The  Values  and  Goals  of  Low  Income  Families 

2.  Working  with  Lew  Income  Families 

B.  What  Types  of  Experimental  Projects  Do  We  Need-- 

VI.  Simnaiy:  Miss  VoclUe  Pratt,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


WELCOME 


Dean  Morey  Fields,  New  Yoiis  University 

I Just  couldn't  resist  coming  here  and  extending  greetings  to  you 
from  New  York  University,  the  School  of  Education  and  Dean  Anderson. 
We  hope  that  you  have  a veiy  successful  conference,  and  that  the 
discussions  will  yield  great  creative  experiences  for  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  topic  of  this  conference- -"Buying  and  Con- 
sumption Practices  of  Low  Income  Families . " 


BACKCaOUND  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Dr.  Irene  Oppenheim,  Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  New  York  University 

I'd  like  to  say  just  a few  words  about  the  background  of  this  con- 
ference. First,  this  program  was  made  possible  throu^  the 
generosity  of  both  Consumers  Union  and  New  York  Ihiiversity.  Second, 
this  meeting  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ideas  of  many  people.  I should 
particularly  like  to  mention  the  Program  Committee  who  worked  so 
hard  in  planning  it.  In  selecting  the  people  to  invite,  we  picked 
some  of  the  people  who  had  been  most  vocal  about  "What  Can  We  Do 
For  the  low  Income  Family?"  rather  than  asking  for  a representative 
sample  of  agencies  and  organizations. 


RESEARCH  AND  THE  LOW  INCCME  FAMIIX 


PeflplDg  Low  Income 

Mrs.  Helen  lamale,  Chiefs  Division  of  Living  Conditions  Studies 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

I.  Low  IncQoie  is  a compound  tem.  Therefore^  ve  must  define  ^oth  terms --each  of  which 
involves  some  problems,  (a)  "Low"  is  a relative  tem-'^lncome,  however  defined,  is  "low" 
only  in  relatic  ..  to  something  else,  (b)  "Income"  may  be  and  has  been,  defined  broadly  or 
narrowly,  as  "gross  income"  in  the  national  accounts,  or  "family  money  income  after  taxes" 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  surveys*  (c)  Both  "D^w"  and  "Income"  must  be  defined  in 
a manner  appropriate  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  definition  is  needed.  National  aggre- 
gate economic  analyses  require  one  set  of  definitions  dealing  with  total  population.  Con- 
sumer unit  economic  and  social  analyses  require  another- -dealing  with  individual  families, 
or  specific  groves  in  the  population. 

II.  The  purpose  of  defining  "Low  Income"  for  this  Workshop  is  for  a better  understanding 
of  this  segment  of  our  population,  l.e.,  "Dow  Income  Families."  Obviously,  the  interest 

of  workshop  is, directed  toward  one  way  to  attack  poverty,  how  Home  Economists  may  work  more 
effectively  with  the  poor.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  look  at  the  term,  "low  income" 
in  relation  to  defining  who  are  poor. 

In  this  framework  we  can  say,  at  least  that;  (a)  "low"  means  in  relation  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  level  of  income  of  all  families,  and  (b)  "income"  means  money  income  before  taxes 
as  defined  by  the  Censua  Bureau  and  used  in  most  household  surveys,  including  the  Bureau 
of  labor  Statistics. 

This  definition  includes  the  money  wage  or  salary,  net  income  from  non-fam  self  employ- 
ment, net  income  from  farm  self  employment,  social  security,  veterans'  payments  or  other 
government  or  private  pensions,  interest  on  bonds  or  savings,  dividends  and  income  from 
annuities,  net  income  from  boarders  or  lodgers  or  from  renting  property  to  others,  all 
other  sources  such  as  unemployment  or  sickness  benefits,  public  assistance,  alimony,  and 
so  forth.  Receipts  which  are  not  considered  income  are  as  follows:  money  received  from 
sale  of  property,  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  a house  or  a car,  unless  the  person  was  engaged 
in  business  of  selling  such  property,  in  >diich  case  the  net  proceeds  would  be  counted  as 
income  from  self  employment.  Withdrawal  of  bank  deposits,  money  borrowed,  and  tax  refunds 
are  not  considered  income. 

III.  At  this  point,  I am  tempted  to  change  the  title  of  my  remarks  from  "Defining  Low 
Income"  to  "All  Quadrupeds  Aren't  Horses."  One  might  paraphrase  this  to  say,  "All  poor 
have  low  inccmie,  but  all  with  low  income  aren't  poor."  What  is  Important  in  understanding 
poverty  is  not  level  of  income  per  se,  but  the  level  of  living,  i.e.,  consumption  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  family. 

Therefore,  low  income  must  be  defined  (a)  in  relation  to  need  which  varies  by  family  type 
and  location,  (b)  In  relation  to  total  resources,  money  and  non-money  income,  credit,  in- 
surance, inventories,  and  available  community  services. 

Two  people  with  the  seme  money  income  may  have  quite  different  inventories  of  savings  and 
durable  goods  that  must  be  considered  if  you  try  to  evaluate  who  is  poor.  And  then,  one 
may  be  living  in  a place  where  many^<community  services  are  available  to  supplement  income, 
and  the  other  may  not. 

When  you  consider  a definition  of  income  or  look  at  statistics  both  in  terns  of  counting 
the  number  of  families  and  describing  those  who  are  poor,  remember  that  income  as  the  in- 
dicator of  poverty  will  be  quite  different  if  you  convert  the  actual  money  incone  to  what 
we  call  "real  income,"  and  allow  for  variations  in  family  aize.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  developed  what  we  call  equivalence  scales.  The  most  recent  one  would  say 
that  an  income  of  $3>000  which  would  provide  a given  level  of  living  for  a four-person 
family,  would  be  equivalent  to  $1,^00  for  a single  consumer,  something  like  $1,900  for  a 
retired  couple,  and  $i*,500  or  $4,600  for  a six-plus  family. 

One  must  also  distinguish  between  places  of  residence  of  different  families.  A $3,000  in- 
come in  a high  cost  area  would  be  equivalent  to  $3,^00  in  a place  with  such  a differential 
in  living  cost.  Among  the  20  large  cities  that  we  use  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
stiuiieB  of  living  costs,  there  is  about  a 20  percent  differential  in  the  total  cost  of  our 
budget.  And  so  this  introduces  another  variation  in  defining  low  income. 

IV.  Low  Income  defined  as  family  money  income  "under  $3,000,"  or  "under  $2,000,"  or  any 
other  number  is  a starting  point  but  only  a beginning.  The  real  definition  is  yet  to  be 
made.  We  do  have  some  new  data  which  will  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
living  conditions  and  spending  patterns  of  the  poor.  There  is  the  survey  of  consumer  in- 
come, expenditures,  and  savings  >rtaich  covers  the  years  i960  and  I96I,  conducted  as  a co- 
operative st^udy  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus, 
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for  the  first  time  since  19^1,  ve  have  data  for  household  accounts  iriiich  include  rural 
non-fann  families,  rural  fara  families  and  urban  families.  The  Bureau  did  rouf^ly  9,500 
schedules  of  families  in  two  representative  samples  of  urban  areas  that  cover  66  cities. 

We  have  been  publishing  individual  city  reports  vhich  you  may  have  seen.  These  suanaries 
include  total  income  before  taxes,  income  after  taxes,  and  the  net  change  in  assets  and 
liabilities,  as  well  as  a listing  of  the  major  components  of  irtiat  we  call  current  con- 
sumption expenditures --food,  housing,  etc.  The  housing  is  broken  down  into  shelter,  heat 
and  utilities,  house  furnishings,  and  household  operations.  Clothing  and  medical  care  are 
still  totals,  but  these  data  have  been  classified  for  the  individual  cities  by  Inccme 
class,  family  size,  age,  occupation,  etc. 

The  data  now  are  being  aggregated  to  the  region  and  Uhited  States  level  for  the  urban  Mg- 
ment,  for  each  year  and  for  both  years  combined.  About  the  first  of  April  196^i-,  the  re- 
gional and  U.S.  reports  will  be  available.  Before  the  end  of  June,  we  hope  there  will  be  - 
what  we  refer  to  aa  Group  II  tables.  These  Group  II  trtjles  take  the  information  that  we 
had  classified  by  msjor  groups  and  break  it  down.  They  will  show  the  sources  of  income— 
what  Income  came  from  wage  and  salaries,  %diat  came  from  self-es^loyBent,  and  ao  forth,  and 
break  the  commodity  and  service  consumption  categories  down  to  a level  idtldi  we  refer  to 
as  subgroups  and  itsms.  For  the  66  Individual  cities,  (hroup  II  tables  vlU  sboir  two 
classes  of  families,  those  above  the  mean  income  and  those  below  the  mean  income,  and  will 
show  information  for  families  of  two  or  more  and  single  conBUBters  separately.  At  the  re- 
gional and  U.S.  level,  this  table  will  be  available  by  income  and  family  size.  There  vHl 
also  be  another  table  which  will  shew  ar^  within  a city— the  central  cities  and  the  urban 
fringe- -and  then  rural  non-farm. 

The  two-way  variables  idiich  are  most  helpful  b^ond  the  income  and  family  size  will  be 
available  only  for  the  summary  Group  I tables,  but  there  will  be  further  classification  of 
income  and  age,  income  and  taiure,  age  and  tenure,  27  different  variables.  There  is  now 
available  a bundle  of  materials  which  describes  what  will  be  available  from  this  survey 
and  includes  a set  of  sample  reports  of  each  type.  At  a later  date  there  will  be  some  de- 
tailed tables  on  annual  clothing  expenditures  per  person  by  sex  age  groups,  and,  hope- 
fully, sometime  after  July,  the  details  of  one  week*s  expenditure  for  Items  of  food.  The 
annual  table  will  give  total  food,  food  awey  from  home,  snacks  end  food  in  the  heme  city, 
and  food  while  traveling,  but  the  data  for  individual  Itaas  of  food  relate  to  one  week  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  The  weekly  food  table  is  veiy  similar  to  what  Agriculture  published 
for  their  survey  of  purchased  food  in  1955. 

Materials  coming  out  this  spring  are  based  on  data  collected  in  the  spring  and  early  eimsaer 
of  1962.  This  is  '64  and  that's  a two-year  lapse.  I realize  that  seems  likp  a long  time, 
but  in  1950,  the  data  did  not  come  off  in  this  form  until  about  I956. 

The  other  area  of  our  research,  in  which  I think  you  people  are  very  much  interested,  is 
the  standard  budget  research.  We  have  published  the  four-person  faciily  bi»iget  and  the  re- 
tired couple's  budget.  In  the  past,  we  have  worked  with  the  States  in  terms  of  thefr  de- 
velopment of  minimum  wage  budgets.  The  standaid  budget  gives  the  dollar  figure  at  which  a 
worker's  family  with  two  children  could  live  modestly  but  adequately  in  a large  city.  The 
budget  is  based  on  objective  standards,  or  noims  of  consumption,  and  within  the  standard 
reflects  consumer  buying  habits,  irtiile  the  e^enditure  data  shew  actual  inccme  and  spending. 
These  data  have  many  limitations,  but  if  properly  analyzed,  in  conjunction  with  data  from 
other  sources,  would  shed  much  needed  light  on  the  living  conditions  and  financial  problems 
of  the  poor. 


^at  Can  We  Utilize  From  Existing  Studies 


Miss  Mollie  Orshansky,  Long  Range  Research  Branch,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  aid  Welfare 

I am  supposed  to  talk  about  what  we  can  use  from  existing  studies.  I almost  feel  like 
changing  xhis--to  what  we  should  not  use  from  existing  studies.  A major  problem  is  that 
often  because  we  are  interested  in  getting  an  answer  that  is  good,  as  fast  as  possible,  we 
expect  numbers  to  do  what  th^  certainly  cannot  do. 

Also,  Tdien  we  are  talking  about  the  bxying  and  consumption  practices  of  low  income  families 
we  often  Imply  that  low  income  families  behave  diffeirently  from  high  income  families,  or 
that  they  should.  If  they  don't,  why  don't  they?  They  obviously  have  less  money,  so  they 
shouldn't  be  doing  wh  t high  inccme  families  do?  Well  I don't  know  whether  they  should  or 
they  shouldn't. 

I was  intrigued  in  the  book  The  Poor  Pay  More  by  Caplcvitz  at  some  of  the  things  that  sur- 
prised the  researchers.  They  were  startled  that  so  many  low  income  families  had  television 
sets.  Also,  many  of  the  families  had  a washing  machine- -well  this  was  reasonable  because 
everybody  needs  a washing  machine  when  you  have  a large  family- -but  they  had  an  expensive 
washing  machine.  Then  they  go  on  to  point  out  that  expensive  is  probably  the  wrong  word. 
These  families  paid  more  for  the  same  equipment  than  families  with  much  higher  incomes. 
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Some  famlliee  had  televieicn  aets  which  coat  $900j  in  one  group  the  median  coat  of  a 
vaahlng  machine  waa  ^£30.  They  found  that  theae  people  are  unfamiliar  with  atorea  that 
have  other  price  rangea,  that  they  do  not  know  what  a reasonable  price  is,  and  th^  are 
unable  to  get  credit  terms  like  higher  income  families. 

We  may  look  to  data  to  ahov  us  badly  low- income  families  fare  but  the  data  may  not 
always  do  that  for  aU  aspects  of  living,  how  income  families  may  look  aa  if  they  are 
getting  along  very  well,  or  very  foolishly,  depends ng  on  what  you  think  th^  should  do. 

Poor  people  bxjy  things,  the  same  aa  hitler  income  people  \dien  th^  see  the  need  for  them. 
Often  thQr  don’t  have  much  information  and  get  rooked.  When  they  Join  in  the  grand 
American  game  of  consumption,  th^jr  may  buy  indiscriminately  because  they  have  more  \mful- 
filled  needs  than  most  of  us.  Sometimes  the  pressure  to  buy  comes  ITom  a growing  family. 
Peiiiapa  they  are  moving  into  a housing  project  with  three  or  four  roonm.  Their  previous 
home  may  have  had  only  one  or  two  rooms  of  furniture  so  thay  feel  that  they  have  to  bw 
new  furniture  all  at  once. 

I was  very  saddened  by  some  of  the  things  Caplovitz  maitioned  that  had  happened  to  the 
families  he  studied,  but  X was  also  Intrigued  by  the  fcu!t  that  the  people  idio  were  doing 
this  research  obviously  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  put  thmselves  in  the  position  of 
the  low  income  family.  It  is  fine  to  say  that  people  with  low  Inccmee  should  exercise  re- 
straint and  not  b^y  more  than  they  can  pay  for  now,  but  I think  ve  would  have  to  know  that 
ve  were  going  against  the  American  grain.  If  researdi  were  not  restricted  to  one  localized 
group  of  low- income  families  but  also  included  hl^  Income  families  and  middle  income 
families,  you  would  find  that  it  isn’t  Just  low  income  families  that  are  buying  on  credit. 

In  fact,  in  terms  of  outstai^lng  debts  many  middle  eutd  upper  Income  families  have  a more 
substantial  total  debt,  although  many  low  income  families  have  a large  amount  of  d^t  rela- 
tive to  their  income.  The  dtffermice  is  that  people  with  hl^er  incoaes  aren’t  cheated  so 
much,  thqr  buy  in  refutable  places.  Also,  thqr  usually  have  more  resources  to  do  something 
about  the  d*t  if  it  gets  out  of  hand.  Bren  more  Important  is  that  with  the  prospect  of 
a continued  income  you  are  able  and  encouraged  to  get  credit. 

If  you  Just  look  at  the  materials  on  tl^  low  income  family  one  mlgbt  say  that  they  were 
buying  more  than  they  should,  and  that  they  were  foolish  to  cany  on  the  policy  of  **bjxy 
now  and  pay  later."  It  may  be  foolish  for  low  income  families  but  it  he^jpens  to  be  irtiat 
many  other  families  in  other  Income  groiQM  are  doing,  too. 

There  are  maa^r  studies  that  give  you  broad  characteristics  of  low  income  famiUes.  Often 
these  families  are  not  idiite.  Many  of  thsm  are  old,  and  fre^pi^ntly  they  have  young  chlldrmi. 

The  more  specific  coirqpositioD  of  the  groi^  that  jou  pick  as  poor  depends  veiy  much  cm  the 
define  ion  of  poor  that  you  choose.  Using  a fixed  point  as  the  President’s  Economic  Council 
did,  ©,000,  probably  means  that  you  will  give  a relatively  heavier  weight  to  older  couples 
and  smaller  wei^t  to  large  families  with  young  chlldrai.  Yet  all  of  us  know  that  one  of 
the  groups  that  needs  help  most  because  of  the  great  pressure  on  its  income  are  families 
with  young  children. 

I haven't  tried  to  list  the  sources  of  the  data  since  I think  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
them.  Some  of  the  most  important  sources  are  labor  Statistics  ConsuBiption  Studies  ^rtiich 
come  out  from  time  to  time;  the  Census  data  on  characteristics  of  families,  inventories  of 
things  thQT  have  in  their  home,  and  the  cendition  of  housing;  and  the  Michigan 

Survey  Research  Center  does  a study  of  buying  intentions. 

It  is  Important  to  know  what  people  do,  but  how  this  information  is  used'  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  making  the  data  on  lev  inceme  families  availsble  to  the  people  %rtio  work  with 
these  families.  I’m  always  Impressed  lAen  I look  at  studies  on  low- income  famiUes  or 
families  on  public  assistance,  how  much  smarter  we  expect  them  to  be  than  the  rest  of  us. 

We  realize  that  they  may  have  little  education,  and  that  many  of  them  come  from  rural  areas 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  or  Puerto  Rico.  We  know  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  our 
ways  and  that  majoy  can't  read  Eiiglish.  But  cm  the  other  hand,  they're  supposed  to  look  at  i 
the  label  and  manage  a small  budget  well. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  «aions  is  trying  to  expand  the  services  of  their  credit  unions 
and  counseling  facilities  to  low-incane  families.  They  are  hoping  to  do  this  in  a number  of 
low- income  areas.  Up  to  now  families  receiving  public  assistance  could  not  participate  in  a 
Federal  Credit  Union  because  to  participate  in  it,  you  have  to  save  a little  bit.  Although 
it’s  not  a lot  of  money  a family  on  public  assistance  is  not  always  allowed  to  save.  If 
they  Were  to  save  out  of  their  grant  many  places  would  reduce  the  family’s  grant. 

Wuen  we  expect  low  income  families  to  pay  cash  we're  asking  these  people  not  to  b^ave  like 
the  rest  of  us,  not  to  mortgage  the  future  a little  bit  to  buy  in  the  present.  We  ou^t  to 
recognize  the  they  want  to  behave  like  the  rest  of  the  population.  Also,  many  families 
dc  manage  to  do  a great  deal  with  very  little  money  and  few  resources. 

I disagree  with  those  people  who  say  that  there  is  a culture  of  the  poor.  There  are  cultures 
and  there  are  people  who  are  poor,  but  I don't  think  there  is  a culture  that  is  strictly  for 
the  poor.  Every  time  we  repeat  that  word,  cultural  poverty,  we  are  talking  about  a culture 
of  the  poor. 
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TTFSs  or  odmrcnr  moRMS  for  low  ivccme  rmim 

Mrs.  Louise  Addiss,  LirectOTi  Bone  SecnuMics  Sexvlce> 

CosnoDlty  Service  Society  of  Hev  fork 

There  Is  avallflible  to  Aneriosa  fSslllM  a complex  of  coMsunlty  progrsui  both  pid>Uc  siid 
voluataxy,  idilcb  relate  directly  to  the  health  axid  velfsre  of  Individuals  and  fnlHes. 
Althouid^  these  asy  not  be  as  eKtenslve  or  conplete  as  one  hopsi  they  are  greater 
than  often  supposed.  Sone  relate  to  the  sNijority  of  the  populstloni  as  for  Instance  the 
Social  Security  Progran  and  Public  Health  services.  Others  are  related  to  those  vlth 
special  needSi  as  for  instance  Public  Asslstancei  subsidised  housing  projects  or  PSally 
Life  Education  aervlcee*  Those  of  us  vho  are  concerned  irltb  and  have  sone  rMponslblUty 
for  services  to  ftelUes— particularly  those  of  low  Incone— have  the  added  responsibility 
of  keeping  cuiroitly  Infoxned  of  existing  progrsnSi  their  Influence  on  the  soclo-econonlc 
status  of  fSBlUeSi  and  how  and  when  specific  prograns  can  help  nest  the  needs  of  fSBllles 
vlth  special  prciblens. 

Our  tvo  speakers,  by  training  and  eaqperlence,  are  unl^ely  qualified  to  give  us  sn  overvlev 
of  eoanmlty  prograns  of  slgniflesnce  to  fasillles  of  low  incone: 

Dr.  Virgil  Clift  is  i>*ofsssor  of  Secoaidary  Education  at  lev  loiriL  Dhlverslty, 

Director  of  Research  Program  with  Lcw-Inccne  Fanllles  for  The  Ford  Foundation, 
and  curriculum  speelaUat  i^th  tbs  Harlen  Domestic  Peace  Corps  IToJect. 

Miss  Alice  Stewt  Is  on  the  Heme  Sccmomlcs  staff  of  the  Hew  Jersey  Department  of 
Dotstltutlons  and^Agenclee,  an  a^^cy  which  is  one  of  the  leaders  In  progressive 
public  welfare  programs  In  the  country.  Her  graduate  training  in  Family  Econcmlcs 
and  Home  Management  at  Cornell,  and  her  earll^  experience  as  a teacher  of  children 
and  adults  have  given  her  insight  and  understanding  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
individual  families. 


Brief  Overvlev  of  Programs  for  Low  Inccme  Families 


Dr.  Virgil  Clift,  Professor,  Departmaot  of  Secondary  Education,  Hew  Tork  Bhlverslty 

I want  to  talk  about  five  types  of  programs  for  low-lnccme'fanlUes.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  income,  the  second  one  has  to  do  vlth  piblic  welfare  and  relief;  the  third  one  vlth 
housing;  the  fourth  vlth  health,  and  the  fifth  vlth  education.  I'll  try  to  say  a little 
bit  about  idiat  is  happening  In  each  of  these  as  It  relates  to  the  low  Income  family. 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  types  of  programs  that  relate  to 
It.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  cenfroots  the  American  estSbllshm^t. 

At  the  present  ve  have  over  five  Million  men  out  of  work  and  20,000  men  are  losing  their 
Jobs  each  week  because  of  automation.  As  a result  a large  mmber  of  people  are  poverty 
stricken. 

As  was  discussed  earlier  there'  are  many  different  dennltlons  of  poverty  bxA  many  different 
statistics  on  the  number  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  poverty  stricken.  President 
Kjennedy  In  his  State  of  the  Uhlon  message  Indicated  that-  32  million  Americans  vere  Hving 
In  poverty.  Michael  Harrington,  idio  vsrote  the  recast  best  seller.  The  Other  America,  says 
that  between  40  and  50  million  Americans  ore  poverty  stricken.  L^  Esyserllng,  former 
chief  of  the  Conference  on  Economic  Progress,  s^  that  there  are  36  ntiiinn  people  living 
In  poverty  and  another  39  million  people  idio  are  deprived.  According  to  all  of  these  fig- 
ures  there  are  a very  large  nunber  of  people  in  this  country  vho  are  adversely  affected  by 
poverty. 

Hew,  idiat  are  the  programs  that  deal  vlth  this  prdblemT  In  the  first  area,  employment,  the 
most  widespread  program  that  operates  throu^out  this  land  Is  the  state  esployment  service. 
In  each  state  In  the  nation  there  Is  a government  spemsored  o^loyment  service  organized  and 
operated  to  place  men  In  Jobs  of  all  different  types.  Osually  these  positions  are  below 
professional  level,  many  of  them  are  wngkiiiivi  and  many  are  semi-skilled. 

A second  type  of  program  that  has  s<»etbing  to  do  vlth  uaesqployment  and  idilch  Is  found  In 
most  of  our  major  cities,  are  youth  boards.  Many  cltlM  have  established  youth  boards  or 
employment  agencies  that  operate  separately  apart  from  the  State  fiEployment  Agency  to 
aid  the  young  people  In  their  teats  or  early  twenties,  to  get  Jobs.  For  some  reason  many 
young  pe<9le  iriio  hove  Just  graduated  from  hl^  school  or  idio  have  dropped  out  of  school  are 
reluctant  to  go  to  the  state  es^loyment  office. 

There  are  also  other  govemsent  agencies  working  on  the  prdblon  of  unemployment,  such  as 
the  Federal  finployment  practices  Act  Program  (the  FSFC).  The  Mayor's  Commlsslois  on  Hmosn 
Rl^ts  which  operate  In  various  cities  are  making  a special  effort  to  do  something  to  help 
Hegro,  Puerto  Rican  snd  other  minority  grotqw  who  have  been  discriminated  against  for  a 
long  time  for  menial  Jobs  and  hlfdtar  levels  of  oEployment.  Time  groiQNB  woric  especially 
with  firms  that  have  govextasent  contracts  or  where  government  monies  are  Involved. 
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We  have  many  civi<'  and  socied  orgaaizatione,  not  associated  with  government,  that  tiy  to  do 
something  in  the  employment  field.  One  of  the  most  important,  of  course,  is  the  Urtan 
league,  which  is  primarily  concerned  with  providing  job  opportunities  for  professionally 
trained  Negroes.  A large  number  of  the  Negro  people  that  you  find  working  as  engineers 
and  in  other  hi^  level  professional  jobs  have  been  helped  to  secure  these  positions  by  the 
Urban  League. 

You  might  think  that  professional  job  opportunities  are  not  related  to  poverty,  but  in  a 
sense  they  are.  Ifatil  veiy  recently  more  than  13  percent  of  the  college-trained  Negroes 
in  this  countiy  were  working  in  service  occupations.  They  were  working  as  elevator  at- 
tendants, servants  in  homes,  chauffeurs  and  other  things  of  that  nature. 

Another  more  recent  organization  that  helps  people  who  are  unemployed  are  the  several  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Manpower.  The  Office  of  Manpower  in  Washington  is  concerned 
with  retraining  individuals  who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  automation  and  also  in  alleviat- 
ing problems  created  in  areas  where  there  are  military  installations  or  defense  plants. 

For  example,  when  the  operation  of  a Navy  facility  is  decreased,  a large  number  of  non- 
military personnel  are  put  out  of  work.  Civilians  who  lose  their  jobs  in  this  way  can  re- 
ceive retraining  through  the  Office  of  Manpower. 

Finally,  we  have  a number  of  smaller  operations  in  urban  areas  which  provide  training  op- 
portunities for  teenagers.  On  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  the  Mobilization  for  Youth 
Program  is  training  young  people  for  jobs  that  are  needed  in  the  economy  of  America.  Up  in 
Harlem  we  have  a similar  operation  called  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  why  we  need  a more  vigorous  program  of  assistance  to  Im 
poverished  groups  is  that  public  welfare  is  expensive.  We  can  run  New  York  University, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  universities  in  the  country,  for  one  year  on  what  we 
spend  in  public  welfare  in  three  months  in  New  York  City.  In  addition  to  that,  this  past 
September,  the  Welfare  Departaient  in  New  York  spent  a million,  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  clothes  and  shoes  for  children  so  that  they  would  look  respectable  enou^  to  go 
back  to  school. 

Welfare  touches  a total  of  450,000  Hves  in  New  York  City.  That's  nearly  a half  a million 
people,  a tremendous  number.  This,  of  course,  is  divided  up  into  many  different  programs. 

We  have  home  relief,  child  welfare,  hospital  relief  and  so  forth.  A part  of  the  cash 
payments  ^e  for  individuals  who  are  unemployed.  Often  they  no  longer  draw  unemployment 
compensation  and  need  money  to  pay  their  rent  and  buy  food.  Children  ^ose  parents  have 
neglected  them  must  be  taken  out  of  their  home  and  placed  somewhere  else.  There  are  also 
programs  ^ich  provide  aid  to  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 

In  almost  every  city  there  are  ccimnunity  enterprises  that  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
people.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  these  are  the  settlement  houses.  New  York  had  settle- 
ment houses  long  before  there  was  organized  relief  and  welfare.  We  still  have  many  nei^- 
borhood  houses  and  settlement  houses  who  assist  poverty  stricken  people.  They  provide  aid 
to  disadvantaged  families  on  a short-tenn  basis  for  a week  or  so  until  they  can  get  on  pub 
lie  welfare.  They  also  provide  other  important  programs.  One  of  the  most  effective  is  the 
pre-school  program  in  slum  areas.  Frequently  they  have  recreational  programs  for  young 
people.  These  programs  are  financed  from  private  funds,  not  public  ones.  We  really  have 
two  different  sets  of  programs  operating  in  our  cities:  those  that  are  publicly  supported 
and  those  x;hat  are  financed  from  private  sources. 

The  third  type  of  program  for  low- income  families  has  to  do  with  health.  I suppose  poverty 
makes  people  unhealthy.  Certainly  if  you're  unhealthy  you  get  poor  in  this  age  of  high 
medical  costs.  But  I think  more  frequently  it  works  the  other  way.  The  people  who  have 
the  highest  incidence  of  heart  trouble,  all  types  of  diseases  and  so  forth  are  the  very 
poorest . 

We  have  clinics  that  are  designed  to  help  people  with  ailments  and  diseases  which  are  more 
prevalent  with  the  people  who  are  in  the  slum  areas,  the  VD  clinics,  the  TB  clinics,  the 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  alcoholics;  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  addicts. 

We  have  now  the  psychiatric  social  caseworker  who  tries  to  help  in  a way  which  was  unheard 
of  three  decades  ago.  Some  kinds  of  problems  are  also  widespread  in  more  rural  areas  of 
the  country.. 

Some  very  phenomenal  things  have  been  happening  in  the  area  of  housing  for  the  poor.  In 
fact  they  are  staggering.  Uit  me  give  you  seme  examples.  In  the  city  of  New  York  between 
1950  and  1957  we  had  750,000  people  move  out  of  the  city.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
white  middle-class  families;  people  who  were  making  approximately  $10,000  a year  and  up. 

To  take  their  place  we  had  680,000  people  move  in,  primarily  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  families, 
and  \Aiite  people  from  the  Appalachian  mountain  area,  i.e.,  Tennessee,  Kentucljy  and  West 
Virginia.  That  means  that  we  had  a city  almost  as  large  as  Washington,  D.C.  or  Baltimore 
move  out  of  New  York  and  one  just  as  large  move  back  in.  We  have  built  some  600,000  low- 
cost  housing  units  in  New  York  City  since  World  War  II.  In  spite  of  this  we  still  have 
8,000  acres  of  slums.  New  York  has  more  problems  of  this  type  than  any  other  place  be- 
cause it  is  bigger,  but  on  a smaller  scale  you  have  the  same  thing  operating  in  Washington, 
Fhiladeli^ia,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Baltimore. 
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When  we  geo  ready  to  build  one  uiban  renewal  project  we  sometljnes  displace  as  many  as 
100,000  people.  That’s  a sizeable  little  city  in  itself.  We  tear  down  an  area  in  New 
Yoi^  City  to  build  a new  area,  we  displace  100,000  people,  who  are  usually  poor.  This 
creates  quite  a problan  Just  shifting  people  around  while  you’re  tearing  down  buildings 
to  build  nefw  buildings . 

I^t’s  look  at  the  fifth  type  of  program,  education.  The  heart  of  many  of  these  problems 
that  I’ve  been  talking  about  seems  to  be  related  to  education.  People  who  have  high  levels 
of  education,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  poor  people.  If  you  can  get  people  to  ac- 
quire a great  deal  of  education,  thay  usually  operate  throughout  a lifetime  at  a higher 
Income  level  than  the  people  who  are  poverty  stricken.  Also,  there  is  a high  correlation 
between  how  people  operate  in  this  society,  the  contribution  they  make  to  it,  and  the 
amount  of  income  they  have. 

We  have  several  Important  programs.  All  of  you  have  probably  heard  about  the  Higher  Horizons 
program  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  You  mig^t  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  it  but 
since  it  is  so  highly  publicized,  and  my  time  is  so  short  that  I won’t  say  anything  about 
it  other  than  to  mention  it.  Another  t^e  of  program  that  is  very  effective  and  is  giving 
us  seme  new  insifi^its  is  the  Northern  Student  Movement . This  operates  in  many  of  our  slum 
districts  up  and  down  the  Hast  Coast.  College  stud^ts  from  Ivy  League  colleges  work  with 
a small  group  of  youngsters  in  slum  districts  who  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  in  school 
and  try  to  get  them  to  learn  something.  They  work  as  tutors  and  assistants,  they  help 
then  put  on  plays,  Ijiqarove  their  reading,  learn  their  algebra  lessons  and  other  kinds  of 
things.  The  effectiveness  of  this  program  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  those  of  us  who 
are  college  professors  of  education  when  our  former  students  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
teachers  as  we  sometimes  think  they  should.  The  youngsters  from  our  outstanding  colleges 
and  universities  who  have  elected  to  come  into  the  slum  districts  do  exceptionally  well  in 
working  with  children  from  the  slum  areas. 

Another  program  designed  especially  to  help  underprivileged  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  and  other 
culturally  deprived  youngsters  who  ordinarily  wouldn’t  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college 
is  the  scholarship  program.  The  result  is  that  we  now  have  some  125,000  Negro  youngsters 
in  colleges  in  the  north,  including  some  very  excellent  Ivy  League  colleges.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  had  so  many  in  northern  schools,  and  the  first  time  that  we  have 
more  Negroes  in  colleges  in  the  north  than  in  the  seventeen  southern  states. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  little  consumer  education  is  in  the  school  curriculum  is  being  done 
in  home  economics  classes,  or  classes  in  family  living  which  are  nearly  always  optional. 

Yet  you  have  children  who  are  getting  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Very  shortly  after  that  th^  are  supporting  themselves,  and  sometimes  supporting  a family. 
Although  thqr’ve  been  given  an  academic  education  they  often  haven’t  been  given  the  facts 
that  they  need  to  know  about  such  topics  as  nutrition,  the  cost  of  credit  or  how  to  hvy, 
or  managing  money.  These  are  great  desert  areas. 

Several  things  have  happened  to  o\xe  society  in  the  last  thirty  years  that  have  resulted  in 
the  existing  organizations  being  unable  to  make  much  impact  on  the  f 'oblems  of  poverty  and 
dq>rivation.  Most  of  these  organizations  were  related  to  society  when  the  problem  was 
different  from  what  we  now  have.  I think  possibly  the  people  in  your  field,  with  the  type 
of  curriculum  and  type  of  insig^it  that  you  have  into  this  thing,  ought  to  do  more  with  this 
than  we’re  now  doing  in  society  as  a whole. 

The  things  that  once  held  people  together  in  a social  organization  just  don’t  exist  any 
more.  Maybe  home  econcmiics  has  to  look  at  the  home  with  new  eyes.  The  home  has  changed. 

Mary  low  income  families  do  not  have  the  saane  kind  of  homes  that  I grew  up  in,  the  home 
that  was  the  center  of  things.  Now  the  home  is  a place  to  come  «nd  sleep.  Even  the 
family  functions  are  not  the  same. 


Brief  Overview  of  Home  Economics  Programs 

Miss  Alice  Stewart,  Home  Economist,  New  Jersey  Depaartment  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  Division  of  Public  Welfare 

In  early  1963  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  recognized  the  need  to  identify  the 
services  home  economists  were  providing  for  low  income  families.  In  response  to  this 
need,  a sub -committee  of  the  public  relations  committee  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Section 
was  appointed  and  charged  with  responsibility  of  preparing  the  statement  for  the  Associa- 
tion interpreting  the  current  role  of  the  home  economist  in  providing  services  to  low- 
incOTie  individuals  and  families.  To  obtain  the  necessary  background  information  to  pre- 
pare such  a statement,  the  committee  appealed  to  the  President  of  State  Home  Economics 
Associations,  asking  them  to  identify  all  programs,  projects,  and  activities  within  their 
state  which  were  directed  towards  strengthening  the  family  life  of  low-income  families  and 
in  which  home  economists  participated,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
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Twenty -nine  of  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  responded  as  requested.  Three  of 
these  respondents  reported  that  they  knew  of  no  programs  within  their  states  that  were 
planned  for  low-inccane  families.  This  report  is  based  only  on  reports  of  the  27  respond- 
ents who  indicated  tnat  there  was  some  activity  within  their  state. 

The  ccomiittee  is  aware  that  maity  interesting  and  unique  projects  have  been  excluded  from 
this  report,  simply  because  the  person  who  answered  the  questionnaire  did  not  know  about 
them  or  because  there  was  not  enougji  time  to  report  than.  Therefore,  this  report  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  home  economists  are  not  active  in  other  areas. 

The  reports  received  indicate  a diversity  of  significant  projects  being  carried  out 
presently  and  planned  for  the  future.  Cooperative  efforts  between  Departments  of  Public 
Health,  Public  Welfare,  Education  and  cooperative  extension  service  were  frequently  men- 
tioned. In  many  instances  a home  econcsnist  or  a nutritionist  from  one  of  the  agencies 
served  as  a resource  person  to  the  other  agencies.  Nutrition  and  the  improvement  of  food 
habits  in  the  use  of  sui^lus  commodities  was  the  area  which  received  the  most  emphasis. 

Also  included  in  the  reports  were  brief  descriptions  of  work  with  school  drop-outs, 
migrants,  senior  citizens,  urban  renewal  programs,  and  public  housing  projects. 

Little  research  was  being  carried  out  and  there  was  an  absence  of  training  programs  for 
professional  and  non-professional  person  who  work  with  low  income  families.  All  means 
of  communication  were  used  to  reach  low  .'.nccane  families  from  personal  contact  to  tele- 
vision. 

On  the  basis  of  the  27  reports  of  programs,  projects  and  activities,  which  were  directed 
toward  strengthening  the  family  life  of  low- income  families  and  in  which  home  economists 
participated,  the  committee  made  several  observations.  First,  that  there  is  no  central 
clearing  house  for  dissemination  of  information  about  different  programs. 

Second  was  that  very  few  programs  were  planned  specifically  for  low  income  families.  The 
fact  that  members  of  low  income  families  attended  programs  or  meetings,  or  participated  in 
projects  does  not  indicate  that  there  was  any  recognition  in  the  subject  matter  of  anything 
less  than  the  middle  class  standard  of  living.  It  was  evident  that  many  of  the  home 
economists  who  served  as  resource  persons  knew  very  little  about  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  agencies  at  which  they  worked.  Some  low-income  families  did  not  receive  the 
viewpoint  of  the  home  economist  but  rather  the  viewpoint  of  the  agencies;  this  limited  the 
function  of  the  home  economist. 

The  last  observation  of  the  committee  is  certainly  an  extremely  important  one.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  home  economist  in  improving  the  home  and 
family  life  of  low  income  families  has  not  been  clearly  designed.  Many  home  economists 
stated  that  they  felt  unprepared  to  work  with  low  income  families.  The  state  presidents 
expressed  the  need  for  a better  understanding  of  the  activities  of  home  economists  and  of 
what  they  can  do  for  low  income  families. 

What  do  home  economists  need  to  know?  And  what  can  they  do  to  prepare  thans elves  in  order 
to  successfully  work  with  low  income  families? 


nom  ECONi^ICS  and  the  low  income  FAMIIY 

Dr.  Gwen  J.  Bymers,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Household  Economics  and  Management 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University 

We  all  are  quite  aware  of  the  criticism  that  Home  Economics  over  the  years  1mu3  been  identi- 
fied with  the  middle  class.  We  know  it's  true.  It's  also  t3^e  that  most  families  are 
middle  class.  But  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families  that  are  not  so  fortunate. 

Also  those  of  us  here  recognize  that  we  have  a responsibility  to  work  with  low  income  I 

families.  We’ll  start  out  discussing  three  different  questions,  one.  What  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  low- income  family?  Two,  What  do  we  need  to  know  to  reach  the  low  in- 
come family?  and  three,  How  can  we  improve  the  preparation  of  hone  economists  to  work 
with  all  income  levels  in  public  schools  and  community  agencies? 


Mrs.  Ixmise  Addiss,  Community  Service  Society 

I don't  know  how  we  ever  separate  our  responsibilities  as  a home  econonist  anH  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a citizen.  T can't  separate  mine  very  well,  I know.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  home  economists,  we  have  an  additional  responsibility  over  the  average  citizen  in 
terns  of  interpretation.  For  instance,  what  does  it  mean  to  live  on  a public  assistance 
grant  at  the  level  of  some  states?  Interpreting  this  to  the  community  at  large,  what  it 
means  to  have  ceilings  and  to  have  standards  which  are  inadequate  in  the  first  place  is 
our  job.  We  need  to  have  an  opinion  about  minimum  wage  laws  which  are  not  at  an  adequate 
level  to  support  a family  adequately,  and  so  mat^  families  need  public  assistance  in 
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addition.  It  seeoia  to  me  that  ve  can  help  to  identity  vhat  these  prbblene  cu:*e  and  inter- 
pret then  to  others  in  a vay  that  many  people  cannot,  I think  that  this  is  our  major  re- 
aponaihility  as  hone  econooiatB-'to  give  impetus  to  this  interpretation  because  maybe  ye  can 
do  it  better  than  moat  other  people. 


Mias  Gertrude  Lotvln,  Heme  Econeniat  Consultant 

K,J,  Department  of  Xnatitutions  and  Ageiciea,  Division  of  Public  Welfare 

A heme  econenist  needs  to  have  a thorou^  kncyledge  of  the  ag^(y  which  she  is  working 
through  to  work  effectively  with  low  inccne  families.  She  has  to  understcuod  the  group  that 
ahe  is  working  with  and  understand  the  purpose  of  the  agency.  Moreover,  she  needs  to  come 
with  constructive  feelings  about  ^tdiat  people  who  have  low  incomes  can  do.  It’s  certainly 
been  my  experience  that  the  nuniber  of  persons  on  public  assistance  who  are  "mismanagers " 
are  the  least  nuniber  in  the  groxQ),  By  and  large  these  are  exceedingly  good  managers. 

However,  they  make  econcinic  decisions  you  and  I don't  have  to  make,  I’m  not  going  to  say 
that  th^'3?e  bad  decisions.  But  it  isn't  necessarily  a good  decisicxi  in  seneone  else's 
eyas,  and  I think  this  is  idiere  we  as  home  econenists  have  to  be  extremely  careful.  This 
is  an  area  which  I think  we  have  to  do  sene  real  soul  searching  on.  Is  a decision  made 
by  a family  that  doesn't  necessarily  conform  to  the  kind  of  goal  that  we  have  set  in  our 
mind’s  eye  necessarily  a poor  decision?  Or  is  it  really  a very  good  decision  in  a total 
frameworic  of  the  particular  family? 


Miss  Doris  Hanson,  Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Hcne  and  Family  life.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Ibiversity 

I'd  like  to  pick  up  >rtiat  someone  said  earlier,  I wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  we  are 
going  to  do  a disservice  by  being  able  in  our  very  efficient  way  to  figure  out  how  a 
family  of  four,  if  they  are  terribly  poor,  and  very  good  at  planning,  can  live  on  a food 
budget  of  $17*25  a we^,  instead  of  saying  very  loudly  and  boldly  that  it  can’t  he  done, 
that  they  need  more  money. 


Dr,  Irene  Oppenhelm,  AaaiBtant  Professor 
Department  of  Hcne  Econonlcs,  New  York  Dhiveraity 

I'm  very  much  concerned  in  this  area  with  \^t  we  can  do  for  prospective  hcne  economists. 
Prospective  hcne  econonlcs  teachers  oft«i  cone  fren  middle  class  backgrounds  and  many  of 
then  go  to  teach  in  ccnmunlties  where  the  youngsters  are  very  poor.  What  can  we  do  to 
make  it  easier  for  youngsters  fren  middle  class  backgrounds,  with  middle  class  values,  to 
work  with  low  inccne  fanllies? 


Miss  Frances  ShoiUi,  Assistant  Chief  Rutritionlst 

Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

I would  like  to  go  back  and  underline  some  of  the  things  that  Dr,  Clift  said  this  morning 
about  the  interrelationships  of  programs  to  low  income  families  and  mental  health.  We  in 
the  Children's  Bureau  have  known  for  a long  time  that  a great  need  exists  for  medical  care 
and  services  for  families  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  pubj  1 e assistance  programs. 

With  the  great  concentration  of  peqple  in  cities  of  Hew  York  and  Chicago,  and  with  sene  of 
the  new  legislati^  we  now  have,  monies  will  be  available  to  extend  services  to  mothers  and 
children  for  better  health  care,  particularly  for  expectant  mothers  and  infants.  Some  of 
the  plans  underway  are  for  comprehensive  projects,  not  Just  medical  services,  and  nursing 
care. 


These  new  ccB^arehensive  programs  need  the  support  of  allied  professions,  such  As  home  economics. 
I would  like  to  see  training  of  heme  economists  who  will  teach  in  high  school  levels  and 
serve  as  consultants  to  public  programs  include  some  work  with  these  problems  before  th^ 
get  into  thmn.  Could  laboratory  work  be  used  at  the  trainee  level,  in-service  training 
for  teachers  at  the  graduate  level?  This  would  introduce  them  to  all  of  the  resources 
which  they  are  going  to  be  working  with  in  the  community  and  take  them  into  low  income 
hemee. 


Miss  Vocille  Pratt,  Qiief,  Assistance  Standards  Group,  Bureau  of  Family  Services, 

Welfare  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Whatever  good  comes  out  of  the  new  push  on  poverty,  the  nation  should  get  more  perspective 
on  what  poor  famiUee  actually  manage  on.  The  pattern  varies  greatly.  Hew  York  State  aays 
that  a mother  and  three  children  of  specific  ages,  eu!C02^ing  to  its  public  assistance  Btemd- 
ards,  needs  $249.50  a month  and  New  York  gives  that  family  j^49.50  a month,  if  it  has  no 
rther  incane.  Texas,  which  we  do  not  think  of  as  a poor  state,  says  this  same  family  needs 
1154.00  a month,  and  they  give  than  $94.  This  is  too  little  to  be  able  to  manage  "veil." 
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Dr.  Bymers,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Household  Economics  and  Management 
New  York  State  College  of  Heme  Econotnlcs,  Cornell  Itolverslty 

I’m  not  so  sure  that  I care  how  the  families  manage.  If  you  '»an't  prove  to  me  that  it 
makes  a difference  and  an  important  difference,  why  shouldn’t  they  do  It  the  way  they  want? 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Crandall,  Chairman 

Department  of  Home  Management,  Uhlversity  of  Bhode  Island 

We  cannot  say  one  method  of  managing  is  better  than  another.  Frequently,  however,  families 
are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  are  achieving,  and  you  are  trying  to  open  up  alternatives 
to  them  without  telling  them  what  they  should  be  doing. 

If  satisfaction  is  to  be  one  of  the  consequences,  there  should  be  a way  to  measure  whether 
people  are  satisfied.  Not  Just  whether  I think  it  was  a good  idea,  but  whether  what  they 
did  resulted  in  help  as  they  perceived  it.  Can  you  shew  that  managing  one  wey  makes  th«n 
satisfied,  and  managing  in  another  way  doesn’t? 


Mrs.  Ethel  Ugelov,  Home  Economist, 

Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid 

We  are  working  with  mothers  from  low  income  families.  We  have  set  up  classes  for  these 
mothers,  and  we  have  learned  a great  deal  over  the  three -year  period  that  these  have  been 
running.  We  are  constantly  changing  our  curriculum,  and  especially  what  we  teach  about 
money  management.  We  still  don't  think  that  we  have  it  as  well  done  as  we  would  like. 

Most  of  our  home  economists  have  had  sene  casework  background.  They  have  actually  worked 
with  caseworkers  in  our  agency.  They  have  visited  these  families  in  their  hemes  with 
similar  problems.  So  they  knew  a great  deal  about  them  before  they  get  started  teaching. 
We  also  don’t  expect  too  much  in  ten  lessons  and  if  the  mothems  can  go  away  having  learned 
one  or  two  things  that  are  useful  to  them  we  feel  we  have  done  something. 


Mrs.  Nathalie  D.  Preston 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Services 

The  major  part  of  my  duty  is  to  supervise  homemakers  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service.  Up  to  now  their  major  role  within  the  family  setting  has  been  to  relate  to  the 
caseworker  who  is  involved  with  the  family  mombers,  observations  of  the  interrelationships 
between  family  members,  and  parents, 

Eecord- keeping  of  how  the  lew  income  ftmily  uses  their  money  has  not  taken  too  big  a role 
in  their  work.  However,  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  low  income  families  have 
done  pretty  well  in  managing  their  money  even  where  the  funds  are  very  limited  amounts 
from  welfare  sources,  I can  see  it  has  a huge  area  of  exploration  in  this  area  if  we 
could  get  the  cooperation  of  the  hom^aker  services  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  If  we 
get  even  a few  of  them  to  give  us  this  kind  of  data  it  would  be  a wonderful  source  of  in- 
foimation  about  hew  low  income  families  manage. 


Dr.  Gwen  J.  Bymers,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Household  Economics  and  Management 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  university 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a p^int  that  was  made  before,  that  everybody  just  being  a person 
and  a citizen  in  our  society  ought  to  know  the  essentials  of  money  management.  At  least 
to  be  led  to  think  about  it-  exposed  to  problems^ 

We  may  never  have  to  live  on  a modest  or  meager  Income.  I think  this  is  part  of  the  problem. 
We  have  grown  up  in  separate  cultures  and  ^here  is  a total  lack  of  understanding  as  to  hew 
other  people  live.  This  we  need  to  bridge' In  home  economics  we  should  put  our  emphasis  on 
how  to  live  in  our  society  as  consumers,  rather  than  on  the  techniques  of  being  a good  cook 
or  seamstress. 

..••V. 

I ’7  talking  fror.  my  own  experience,  but  what  we're  working  on  and  have  been  working  on  for 
quite  some  time  through  our  extension  teaching  is  not  a family  budget  kind  of  approach  but 
a preview  of  the  year's  spending.  What  we  are  using  as  a teaching  device  is  not  how  much 
are  you  going  to  spend  right  now  on  this  or  that  but  a preview,  I’ve  got  this  to  spend,  I will 
have  to  take  care  of  these  things.  Thus  they  are  looking  at  a much  more  realistic  figure 
of  what  they've  got  to  spend  right  now. 


er|c 
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MIbb  Mollle  Orshonslty,  Long  Range  Research  Branchi  BIvIbIod  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

When  you  make  up  a budget,  you  can  balance  everything  out.  You  can  decide  that  a coat  Is 
going  to  last  four  years  or  you  can  put  a quarter  of  the  price  In  for  the  year.  Then  If 
you  are  real  bright  you  can  divide  the  quarter  by  twelve,  and  have  the  amount  per  month. 
And  If  you  want  one  bedroom  set  every  twelve  years  you  divide  It  up  and  put  In  your  amount 
per  year. 

But  what  do  I do  Tdien  I buy  the  coat?  I don't  buy  a third  of  a coat  this  year,  or  a fifth. 
I need  the  $50  or  the  $6o  all  at  once.  I know  I should  have  started  five  years  ago  to 
save  but  my  problem  Is  I didn't.  I have  to  buy  the  coat  and  I haven't  got  the  $50  yet. 

Now,  my  problem  Is,  what  choice  will  I make. 

Food  Is  easy.  I eat  every  day  and  maybe  I have  leftovers,  but  I'm  not  saving  up  for  next 
year.  But  hew  do  I work  It  with  other  things?  is  it  the  food  that  I don't  buy  when  I 
buy  a coat?  Or  Is  It  the  rent  that  I don't  pey?  The  way  they  must  manage  Is  not  at  all 
like  idannlng  a budget. 


Dr.  Irene  Oppenhelm,  Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Heme  Economics,  New  York  University 

I'd  like  to  come  back  to  something  Hiss  Orshansky  said  earlier  and  that's  In  terms  of  the 
method  In  which  we  teach  financial  management.  I am  very  much  Impressed  that  In  the 
materials  I have  seen  on  teaching  financial  management,  you  always  start  with  a blank 
page.  And  preferably  you  have  a blank  page  plus  three  weeks'  accumulation  of  funds  be- 
fore you  stasrt  your  planning.  Host  spending  plans  assume  you  have  money  accumulated  to 
make  an  Initial  paym^t  for  an  Item  but  of  something  you  have  saved. 

If  you  do  not.  If  you  are  a girl  who  has  gone  to  school  In  the  south  and  Is  taking  a job  in 
the  north  you  may  need  a new  winter  coat  on  your  first  day  In  the  north.  Maybe  you  have 
come  with  nothing  more  than  your  carfare  north,  or  perhaps  you  even  borrowed  that.  A per- 
son In  this  situation  Is  not  starting  with  a blank  page,  but  a red  ledger.  It's  a vhole 
new  co.ncept  to  teach  money  management  to  people  who  don't  start  with  a little  backlog  of 
money.  Most  textbooks  and  teaching  materials  do  not  consider  this  problem. 


Mrs.  Louise  Addlss 
Community  Service  Society 

I think  you  have  been  saying  that  families  will  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way  and 
we  need  to  respect  their  Individual  rights.  I wholeheartedly  approve  of  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  who  work  with  families  know  that  they  often  pay  a very  heavy  price  for  what  they  do. 

lat  me  tell  you  about  two  cases  that  came  to  me  for  consultation  In  the  last  year.  One 
family,  on  public  assistance,  was  given  $150  to  buy  some  blankets  and  furniture.  This  wa^ 
a family  where  the  man's  earnings  were  very  low  and  they  were  being  supplemented  by  public 
assistance.  Poppa  and  Momma  went  off  to  an  Installment  house  In  the  neighborhood  and  put 
their  $150  down  on  a $1,000  worth  of  furniture.  The  .point  Is  not  whether  It  Is  good  or 
bad,  but  that  they  have  used  the  money  which  was  to  do  something  quite  differently  from  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  given  It. 

Just  last  week  a family  on  public  assistance  bought  a $l6o  sewing  machine.  The  mother  sews 
well,  and  In  tems  of  her  values  It  was  very  Important  for  her  to  have  a sewing  machine. 

It  Is  one  of  the  few  satisfactions  she  has  In  life,  and  It  meant  a much  better  standard  of 
living.  There  were  six  children,  she  could  sew  for  them,  and  make  things  for  the  house. 

On  the  other  hand  she  Is  on  public  assistance.  How  Is  she  going  to  meet  the  payments  of 
$10  a month,  and  where  did  she  get  the  $5  to  make,  the  down  pa^/ment? 

Both  of  these  families  are  going  to  pay  a very  heavy  price  for  what  they've  done.  We  can't 
just  say,  you  know  they  manage  well,  or  sit  In  judgment  of  what  they've  done.  Our  social 
situation  demands  a very  heavy  price  for  the  mistakes  families  with  very  lo#lncomes  make. 

How  can  we  protect  them?  How  can  we  help  them?  How  can  we  help  them  to  see  that  there 
are  alternatives,  and  the  choice  that  they  may  be  making  Is  not  a very  sound  one  In  terms 
of  the  overall  well  being  of  the  family? 
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SUMMARY 

MIbb  Vocllle  Pratt,  Chief,  AsBlBtance  StandardB  Group,  Bureau  of  Family  ServiceB 
Welfare  AdminiBtration,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

It  has  certainly  been  an  important  occasion  for  all  of  ub,  and  for  what  we  repreeent  to  or 
for  the  field  of  hone  econooiicB.  AltUoUfi^i  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  low-income 
family  in  American  life,  thiB  iB  not  to  deny  our  intereBts  in  working  with  other  groups  in 
America. 

This  topic  of  low  incOTie  families  has  been  of  Interest  to  us  because  all  of  us  are  teaching 
throu^  our  different  activitleB.  You  may  teach  a welfare  director,  a welfare  loard,  a 
legislator,  homemakers,  caseworkers,  and  students.  To  that  extent  all  have  something  in 
common  out  of  which  to  consider  the  question  of  continuing  a modification  of  this  meeting 
in  the  future. 

I'll  just  make  one  point  from  Helen  Lamale’s  talk:  the  difficulty  in  formulating  precise 
definitions  when  one  is  talking  about  a bread  subject.  One  of  our  problems  In  communlca  ■ 
tion  today  is  that  so  many  begin  as  if  their  world  is  world,  instead  of  beginning  with 
their  definitions;  i.e,,  "'•'his  Is  my;  world.”  ’’This  is  what  I mean.”  Thus  Mrs.  Lamale  told 
us  that  the  Department  of  Labor  used  the  definitions  frem  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  de- 
fine what  is  Income  and  what  is  not. 

Mollle  Orshansky  brought  the  concept  of  "bridge-building'';  to  take  the  familiar  and  build 
forward  to  the  unfamiliar.  This  is  something  we  can  do.  For  example,  in  talking  about  the 
deprived  or  "the  poor,"  is  it  necessary  to  make  them  as  foreign  and  strange  as  some  people 
seem  to  be  doing?  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  poverty  has  been  Invisible  and  now  it  needs 
to  be  made  visible,  but  it  is  also  important  to  mention  that  there’s  a lot  that's  familiar 
to  a lot  of  people.  To  this  extent  we  do  not  have  as  big  a bridge  to  build.  I don't  be- 
lieve in  discounting  a problem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  can  bring  it  down  to  size,  it 
helps  in  solving  the  problem. 

We  need  solutions  that  are  not  moon  shots  but  hardware  solutions.  One  of  these  is  the  known 
fact  that  most  people  learn  better  in  face  to  face  situations.  Some  of  the  plans  mentioned 
earlier  are  home  economics-instituted  plans  of  going  to  people  who  will  not  ceme  to  us. 
Projects  in  urban  centers,  in  housing  developments,  going  to  individual  families-  this  kind 
of  thing  we  have  to  do. 

Dr.  Clift  said  it  is  essential  to  gain  perspective.  Spending  "millions  for  welfare"  may 
mean  giving  only  $50  a month  to  half  a million  severely  disabled  people.  This  is  a total 
of  $25  million  but  it  is  not  enough  money  to  support  most  of  these  people  decently.  You 

people  can  call  these  things  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Some  very  interesting  things  are  being  done  about  the  "point  of  intervention"  in  rendering 
assistance  to  families.  Do  you  intervene  in  the  family  only  with  the  very  young  child, 
because  it's  the  young  you  want  to  reach?  Do  you  Intervene  at  the  point  of  adolescence, 
because  this  is  where  the  school  dropouts  come?  These  decisions  are  very  Important  to  pub- 
lic policy  because  we  cannot  take  all  the  options.  We  may  have  to  decide  on  one.  It  may 

be  the  wrong  one,  but  we  have  to  risk  it.  These  same  kinds  of  decisions  face  every  field  - 
medicine,  teaching,  social  work,  public  welfare,  even  the  Congress. 

A central  clearing  house  was  suggested  for  all  the  information  In  this  area.  To  the  public 
field,  this  seems  an  opportunity  for  the  voluntary  groups.  People  In  the  voluntary  field 
probably  think  it  should  be  done  by  the  public  sector.  What  we  don't  know  Is  whether,  if 
we  have  all  the  information  there  is,  we  can  ever  use  it. 

The  point  was  made  that  anybody  who  listens  can  learn.  This  was  said  in  reference  to  case- 
workers, home  economists,  teachers  and  students.  True,  anybody  who  goes  to  another  group 
can  learn  JT  he  will  listen.  But  this  is  a hard  thing  to  do,  and  a very  difficult  thing  to 
teach.  Those  of  us  who  work  with  low  Income  families  need  to  learn  to  listen  to  find  out 
how  we  can  help  people  meet  what  they  think  are  their  real  needs. 

A final  point  made  was  that  the  group  of  people  who  had  the  most  problems  are  the  least 
equipped  to  cope  with  them.  Home  Economics  is  identified  with  trying  to  do  something  to 
bring  about  change.  Social  workers  will  tell  you  that  nobody  can  predict  what  will  bring 
a particular  change  in  a particular  person  but  that  change  does  occur,  given  opportunity. 

The  most  Important  thing  that  we  can  do,  wherever  we  are,  and  with  all  of  the  families  we 
work  with,  is  to  fight  against  their  hopelessness.  Hopelessness  is  a death  in  life,  and 
it  is  this  that  we  wart  most  to  work  against. 
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!•  General  References 

1..  Committee  of  the  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  Section  of  the  American  Home 
Econceics  Association,  "Functions  and  Qualifications  of  Home  Economists  in  Welfare 
Agencies,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  January  1959>  51:22-^4, 

2.  Conant,  James  B,,  Slums  and  Suburts.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Ihc.,  1961. 

3.  Feldman,  Frances  Lomas,  The  Family  in  a Money  World,  iVew  York,  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  W^ast  23r^  ^reet ,195 7 • 

4.  Havighurst,  Robert,  et  al.,  Grcjwing  Up  In  River  City.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & Sons, 


5.  HollinRshead,  August  B.,  Elmtown*s  Youth.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  1949. 

6.  iCLuckhohn,  F.,  and  John  P.  Spiegel,  Integration  and  Conflict  in  Family  Behavior. 
Topeka,  Kansas,  Ccmanittee  on  the  Family  of  the  Group  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychiatry,  1954.  Report  #27. 

7.  Lewis,  Oscar,  Five  Families.  New  York,  Basic  Books  Inc.,  1959* 

8.  "Message  on  Consumer  Interests,"  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress,  February  1964. 
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9.  McGuire,  Marie  C,,  ”Our  Cities  Need  You,*'  Journal  of  Home  EconcinicB,  February  1963i 

55:99-103. 

10.  Pollock,  Josephine,  ''Cooperative  Extensive  Service  Work  with  Low  Income  Families,” 
Report  of  Seminar.  Washington,  D.C,,  Federal  Extension  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  June  3-7#  1963. 

11.  Schorr,  Alvin  L. , Slums  acd  ' Xasecurity . Washington,  D.C.,  Depai*tment  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  Sociau.  Administration,  Division  of  Research  and 

Statistics,  1963. 

12.  Tingley,  Ruth,  "A  Special  Helping  Project,”  Public  Welfare,  April  1963,  21:19-23,  41-2. 

13.  Warner,  W,  L. , M,  Meeker,  and  K.  Eells,  Social  Class  in  America.  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Peter  Smith,  1957. 

14.  West,  James,  Plainville^  U.S.A.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945. 

15.  Writing  Words  Ttot  Work.  Washington,  D.C.,  Federal  Extension  Service,  Department  of 

^riculture,  1961.  PM*66. 


II.  Poverty;  Caiises,  Characteristics,  Effects 

1.  Dagdikian,  Ben  H.,  "The  Invisible  Mericans,"  The  Saturday  Evening  Fcxst,  December  21-28, 

1963,  pp.  28-29. 

2.  Burgess,  M.,  et  al..  An  American  Dependency  Challenge.  Chicago,  Illinois,  Study  of 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the  Itolversity  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

3.  Caplovltz,  David,  Ihe  Poor  Pay  More.  New  York,  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1963. 

4.  Cater,  Douglass,  "The  Politics  of  Poverty,"  The  Reporter,  February  13 , 1964,  30:16-20. 

5.  Conference  on  Economic  Progress,  Poverty  and  Deprivation  in  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Conference  on  Economic  Progr^s,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 

^ril  1962 . pamphlet . 

6.  Epstein,  Lenore,  "Some  Effects  of  Low  Income  on  Children  and  Their  Families,"  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  February  I96I,  24:12-17- 

7.  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  Family  Service  Highli^ts:  A Pictorial  View  of 
Public  Welfare  Tod^.  New  York,  Family  Service  Association,  44  East  23rd  Street. 

8.  Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  "An  Attack  on  Poverty,"  Harper's  Magazine,  March  1964. 

9.  Harrington,  Michael,  The  Other  America:  Poverty  in  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Macmillan  Co.,  I962. 

10.  MacDonald,  Dwight,  "Our  Invisible  Poor,"  The  Hew  Yoriter,  January  19,  1963. 

11.  Poverty  and  Depression.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co. , 1964. 

12.  Reissman,  Frank,  and  A.  Hannah,  "The  Poverty  Movement,"  Columbia  Press,  Fall  I963, 

Vol.  6,  No.  4. 

13.  Roney,  Jay  L. , "Special  Stresses  on  Low  Income  Families,”  Social  Casework,  February- 
March  1958,  39:150-156. 

14.  The  Problem  of  Poverty  in  America.  Chapter  2 of  Economics  Report  to  Congress  by 
President  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  January  19^. 

15 • The  Problems  of  Low  Incomes:  A Progress  Report  to  the  Governor.  New  York,  Inter- 
departmait  Comlttee  on  Low  Incomes,  F^ruary  1958* 

16.  Wlckenden,  Elizabeth,  "Notes  on  Poverty:  Cause  and  Cure,"  New  York,  National  Social 
Welfare  Congress,  January  23,  1964. 

a 

III.  Family  Problems 


A.  Income:  Consumption,  Budget  - 

1.  A Family  Budget  Standard..  New  York,  Budget  Standard  Service,  Research  Department, 
Canmunity  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  345  East  45th  Street,  I963. 
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2.  Gofer,  Eloiee,  Eve3^  Grossman  and  mth  Clark,  ’’Family  Food  Plana  and  Food  Costa,” 
Home  Journal  of  Economica  Research  Report  |S0,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C,,  20250,  19^, 

3.  Ccanittee  on  Family  living  Costa,  Guide  to  Family  living  Coete.  Boston,  Maas., 

Waited  Community  Services  of  Metropolitaja'BMton,  14  Somerset  Street,  1963. 

OP  ^ Snail  Budget,  Chicago,  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid,  318 
Vest  Adams  Street,  1961. 

5.  ^Good  Meals  and  Good  Rutrition,  . , Family  Food  Budgeting,"  Home  and  Gard^  Bulletin 

#9»>  Department  of  Agriculture,  January  1964,  

6.  'Helping  Families  Manage  Their  Finances,"  Home  Economics  Research  Report  #21,  Consumer 
and  Food  Economics  Research  Division,  Agri^twal  Research  S^ice,  Depa^jsait  of 
Agriculture,  JUne  1963. 

7*  ^tall,  Mildred,  "Hev  Program  for  Low  Income  Families,"  Illinois  R^earch,  Uxhana, 
Illinois,  Agricultural  Bcperiment  station.  Fall  1963,  

8.  state  and  local  public  Assistance  Standards,  Available  from  State  and  Local  Departmoits 
of  Public  Welfare. 

9.  Ifcited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Family  Economics  Review.  Issued  quarterly. 
Consumer  and  F od  Economics  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

10.  Wolgamot,  Irene,  et  al.,  "Low  Income  Groups— Opportunities  Uhllmited,"  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  Januazy  1964,  56:27-39. 

11.  Wilson,  Ruth,  "Strengthening  Services  Throu^  Money  Management  Counseling,'*  PiibUc 

Welfare,  April  1962,  20:96-101,  139-l4o.  

B*  Foods,  Housekeeping,  and  Home  Management 

1.  "A  Study  of  the  Effects  on  Attitude  Toward  and  Home  Carryover  of  Hememaking  Education 
Wh«i  Teaching, is  Keyed  to  lower  and  Middle  Class  Values  and  Practices,"  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  Itolversity  of  Michigan,  1953 . 

2'  ^sy  Steps  to  a Spick  and  Span  House:  General  Housekeeping  Suggestions,  Chicago, 

Cook  County  DQ>artment  of  Pi*lic  Aid,  public  Assistance  Division,  Home  Economics  Ifoit. 

3«  Hill,  M.  Esther,  "Helping  low  Licome  Parents:  II  Throug^i  Housemaklng  Consultants,” 
Children,  July-August  I963. 

Housekeeping;  A Conmunlty  Problem.  Philadelphia,  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  703  North 
8th  Street,  April  IB,  I963. 

5.  Kennedy,  Jerllne  and  Ruth  Hu^,  ’’Homemaking  Education  for  Needy  Famill«,  Children, 

Sq>teniber-0ct6ber  1961,  1:175-178.  

6.  lotvln,  Gertrude,  "A  Home  Economist  in  public  Welfare  Agency  Considers  the  Challenge 
of  Swices  to  Families  with  Management  Problems.  Trenton,  H.J..  New  Jersey  Denarteent 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

7.  Pollock,  Josephine,  Cooperative  Eictension  Service  Work  With  Low  Income  FamUiesj  Using 
Donated  Foods.  Washi^on,  D.C.,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1964. 

8.  Report  of  the  Pruitt -Igoe  Welfare  Demonstration  Project,  State  Division  of  Welfare, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

9.  Valentine,  Bertha,  A Guide  *.0  Cleaning  House,  flailadelphia,  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild, 
703  North  3th  Streep  ”1963. 

10.  White,  G.  0.,  A.  D.  Hill,  and  E.  P.  Amidon,  Improving  Hone  and  Family  living  Among  Low 
Income  Families.  Washington,  D.C.  Departmmt  of  Health,  Education/  and  wSar^ 

May  1962. 

C.  Family  Attitudes  and  Valuer 


1.  Heal,  Florence,  L.D.,  "Values  in  a Group  of  Lower-Socio-Econcmic  Students,"  Marriage  anH 

Family  Living,  November  i960,  Vol.  22.  

2.  McGuire,  Carson,  "Family  Ufe  in  Lower  and  Middle  Class  Homes,"  Marriage  and  Faml.iy 
Uvlng,  Februaiy  I952,  l4:l-6. 
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3.  Olsen,  Marvin  t.,  "Distribution  of  Faniily  Responsibilities  and  Social  Stratification," 
Marriage  and  Family  LLving,  February  i960,  22:60-65. 

4,  White,  Gladys  0.,  A.  D.  Hill,  cuod  E.  P.  Anldon,  lajproving  Hceie  and  Family  Living  Aaong 
low  Incope  Faailies.  Washln^on,  D.C.  Fanily  Services,  Dqpartm^t^  H^th,  Education, 
and  VeJJTare,  May  1962. 

D,  Older  People  - 

1.  Howard,  H«  S.,  W,  B,  Parker,  et  al..  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  Report  to  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  for  proposed  aparta«it  units  for  lew  income  elderly  ^ccupants. 
Clothing  and  Housing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Reseat  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  ARS  63-I,  Deewaber  I963. 

2,  Services  for  Older  People.  Washington,  D.C.,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  axkd 
Welfare.  Public  Assistance  Report  #33. 

17.  Housing: 

1.  Eastwood,  Winfred,  et  al..  The  Faadlies  and  Their  living  Situations,  South  Etod  Housing 
Develoment . Amherst , ::a86.^  Uaiver8ity  of  Massachusetts,  1963' 

2.  Committee  on  Use  of  Program  Resources,  The  Joint  Task  Force  on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Services  and  Housing,  Services  to  Families  Living'  in  Public  Ksuslng.  Washington^  D.C.« 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Department  of  He^th,  B^cation,  and  Welfare,  July  I963. 

3.  Hodge,  Madeline  C.,  "Serving  the  Heeds  of  Families  in  public  Housing  Developments," 

Journal  of  Home  Econonlcs,  October  I963,  55:627-628. 

4.  Our  Hon  White  Populatloo  and  Its  Housing:  Changes  Between  I95O-60,  Washington,  D.C., 

Office  of  the  Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Hay  I963 . 

5.  Pollock,  Jos'sphine,  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Work  with  Lov  Ihccme  F«p^lles  In  Low 

Rent  Public  Housing.  WaAington,  D.C.,  Federal  Eictension  Service,  Dbited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  :: 

6.  Report  of  the  Pruitt -Igoc  Welfare  Demonstiution  Project,  State  Division  of  Welfare, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri^. 

7.  Schooler,  Ruth,  "Operation  Better  Homes,"  Journal  of  Home  Econcmlcs,  Fcd>ruaxy  1963 
55:104-106. 

V.  Characteristics  of  Urban  Femilles: 

1.  Fulcomer,  David  M.,  "What  Are  Today's  Families  like?"  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
flovember  I963,  Vol.  55^  No*  9:693-698. 

2.  Hurd,  Helen  G.,  "The  Cjanging  Society  and  Its  Challenges,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
FAruaiy  I963,  Vol.  55,  No.  2:85-89. 

3.  Steadier,  Ceci_i(.,  Ghildrmi  of  Brasstown.  Urbana,  Bureau  of  Ites^trch  and  Service  of  the 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  I949. 

VI.  Characteristics  of  Rural  Families 

!•  Attitudes  and  Values  in  a Rural  Development  Area:  Van  Bur^  County,  Arkansas. 

Fayetteville,  University  of  Arkansas,  January  I962.  Agricultural*  ^eriment  Station 
Bulletin  #650. 

2.  Fliegel,  F.  S.,  "Obstacles  to  Change  for  the  Low  Income  Fiirmer, " Rural  Society, 

September  i960,  Vol.  25,  No.  3. 

3.  Uonberger,  H.  F.,  Sources  and  Use  of  Faim  and  Home  InformatioD  by  Low  Income  Farmers 
in  Missouri.  Columbia,  University  of  Missouri,  April  1951.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  E'JuLletin  #472. 

4.  Income  Farmers  in  Missouri:  Situation  and  Characteristics  of  459  Farm  Operators  in 
Four  Social  Area  B Counties^  Columbia,  Uhi\'ersity  of  Missouri,  1948^.  Agriculture 
Experiment  Stav-ion  Bulletin. 

3‘  Income  Farmers  in  Missouri:  Their  Contacts  and  Potential  Sources  of  Farm  and  House 
Information.  Columbia,  University  of  Missouri,  May^49.  Agricultural  ESeperiment 
Station  Bulletin  #44l. 
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6.  Sebmnveller^  Harry  K.,  et  al.,  ’’Ktotuci/  Mountain  Migration  andi  the  St<n  Family;  An 
Aserlcan  Variation  on  a Th«Ba  by  Ls  Play,"  Rural  Society,  PecoBbar  i960,  Vol.  27,  Ho.  k, 

7.  Sclwartwen«r,et  al.,  "Education  as  a Cultural  Bridge  Between  Eastern  Kentucky  and  the 
Great  Society,"  Rural  Society^  March  1963,  Vol.  28,  No.  l. 

8.  Wolgaaot,  Irene,  "Rural  Areas  Developnent  Prograa  Qfters  (^portunities  for  Home  Bconcttists 
to  Contribute  to  Better  living,"  Journal  of  Hoae  Econoalcs.  March  106^.  Vol. 

No.  3:i84-.i86.  

VII.  Education: 

A.  Children  - 


1.  Davis,  Allison  and  Dollard,  Children  of  Bondage.  Washington,  D.C.,  American  Council  of 
Education,  1940. 


Education  and  tbe  Disadvantaged  American.  Washington,  D.C.,  Education  Policies  Com- 
mission.  National  Education  Association,  1201  Slxteaatb  Street,  N.W. 


3. 


Ewing.  Rose  L.,  "Flora  Was  tbe  Star  P^pil,"  Journal  of 
Vol.  49.  


Hope  Ec(»onlcs,  October  1957, 


4.  Herr,  Esther,  Adaptation  of  Class  Activities  to  9th  ^rade  JHS  Hcoe  BCononlcs  Courses 
to  the  Needs  of  ^iXs  In  low  Income  Families.  Manhattan^  Kansaa^  vtmnwM 
Dhlversity,  1959. 


5*  Herr,  E.,  and  L.  Kell,  "Reaching  low  Inccsze  Students  in  Home  Economics  Classy," 
Marriage  and  Family  Life.  Msy  1963,  Vol.  25,  No.  2. 

6.  Holsey,  E.,  "Culturally  Deprived  Children  in  Day  Care  Programs, " Children, 
Septes*er/October  1963. 

7.  Qrshansky,  MoHle,  QiUdren  rf  the  Poor.  Washington,  D.C.,  Dq>artment  of  Health,  Educa* 
cation,  and  Welfare7  J^  1963.  Social  Security  Bulletin. 

8.  Pailmore,  E.,  Factors  Associated  with  School  DroiK)uts  and  J.D.  Am^ng  lower 
^lUrea.  WSshlngtOT,  D.^,  Department  of  Health,  Bducaticai,  and  Welfare,  October 
1963.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  26:4-9. 

9.  Rles8Ban,  Frank,  The  Culturally  Deprived  ChUd.  Hew  Ystk,  Harper  Brothers,  1962. 

10.  Teaching  Children  Who  Move  with  the  Crops.  Fresno,  California,  Educational  Program  for 
Migrant  Chlldrei,  September  1^5*  Report  and  ^ecceatendations  of  the  Fresno  County 
Project. 


11.  Younans,  Crant  E,,  The  Rural  School  Dropout.  Lexington,  Kentucky,  University  of 
Kentucky,  September  I963.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  Vol.  36,  No.  1. 

12.  Toumans,  The  Educational  Attainment  and  Future  Plans  of  Kentucky  Rural  Youths. 
Lexington,  Kentuc^,  ttiivOTity  of  Kentucky,  January  1959.  Keantucky  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  |6^. 

n 

B,  Adult 


1.  Chilaan,  C.  S.,  and  I.  Kraft,  "Halpljag  Low  Income  Parents:  I-Through  Parent  Bducati(» 
Groups,"  Children,  July/August  1963,  10:127-132. 

2.  Poster,  Helen,  Service  in  Public  Assistance;  The  Role  of  the  Caseworker.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  January  1,  I962. 

VIII,  Hnployment 

1,  Cavan,  R,  S.,  "unemployment— Crisis  of  the  Conmon  Man,"  Marriage  and  Family  liviiut. 

May  1959,  21:139-146.  ^ 

2.  anployment  and  Ifoderenployment  of  Rural  People,  ARS  43-109.  Washington,  D.C., 
Department  of  Agriculture,  December  1959, 


3.  Metzler,  W.  A.,  "Socio-Econcmic  Aspects  of  Manpower  Adjustments:  Low  Income  Rural 
Areas,"  Rural  Society,  September  1959,  Vol.  24,  No.  3. 
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4.  SdJwarzweller,  H.  K.,  ”ValueB  and  Occupational  Choice,”  Social  Forces,  Deceoiber  I960. 
Vol.  39,  Ho.  2. 

IX.  Welfare 

1.  Pults,  Anna  C.,  ’'Bcaminlng  Socio-Economic  Values  in  Terms  of  Family  Welfare,"  Journal 
of  Home  Econopiics,  April  1959. 

2.  Lotwin,  G.  A.,  A State  Revises  Its  Assistance  Standards . Washington,  D.C.,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  June  1959*  Report~|37. 

3*  Public  Assistance.  Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1962. 

4.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance  #93,  86th  Congress,  2d  Session 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  JanuaryyViareai  i960. 

5.  "The  Interim  Budget  for  a Retired  Couple,  1959,"  Monthiy  Labor  Reyiew,  November  i960. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Reprint  #2354. 

6.  "The  Interim  City  Worker’s  Family  Budget,  1959,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August  i960. 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics,  R^rint  #2346. 

7.  White,  Gladys  0.,  State  Methods  for  Determining  Need  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
Washington,  D.C.,  D<^a^ent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  March  196I. 

Report  #43. 

6.  White,  Yardstick  for  Need.  Waslilngton,  D.C* , Department  of  Health.  Education,  end 
Welfare;  1963. 

9*  White,  et  al.,  Establish  Money  Amounts  for  Fuel  Heating.  Washington,  D.C.,  Departaaent 
of  Health,  Eduction,  and  Welfare,  196I.  Report 

10.  White,  Simplified  Methods  for  Detemlnlng  Needs.  Washington,  D.C.,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  T96O-196I. 

X.  Problems  of  the  Negro  Families: 

1.  Drake,  St.  Clair,  and  Horace  R.  Cayton,  Black  Metropolis.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace 
& Co.,  1945. 

2.  Frazier,  Anna  F.,  he  Negro  in  the  Shi  ted  States,  Nev  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1957. 

3.  Handlin,  Oscar,  The  Newcomers:  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  a rhftng^ng  ifetropolis. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  IMversity  Press,  1959 . Hew  York  Metropolitan  Region 
Study,  Chapters  3-6.  (See  Number  5 under  Heading  XII.) 

XI.  Problems  of  the  Mexican  Femilies: 

1.  Hayner,  N.  S.,  "Notes  on  the  Changing  Mexican  Family,"  American  Sociological  Review, 

August  191*2,  Vol.  7*  " 

2.  Humphrey,  N.  D.,  "The  Changing  Structure  of  the  Detroit  Mexican  Family:  An  Index  of 
Acculturation,"  American  Sociological  Review,  December  1944,  Vol.  9. 

XII.  Problens  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Families: 


A.  General  - 

1.  de  Zayas,  Esther  Sijo,  Nutrition  in  Puerto  Rico.  New  York,  Ccnmonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Department  of  Apiculture,  37  Wall  Street. 

2.  Carlet-'n,  Robert  0.,  "New  Aspects  of  Puerto  Rican  Migration,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
February  i960. 

3.  Fleisher,  B.  M.,  "Some  Aspects  of  Puerto  Rican  Migration  in  the  Itoited  States,"  Review 
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OPENING  REMARKS 

Bruce  Reiiihart 

Leadership  for  Vocational  Education  in  California:  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Program  Development  --  this  is  the  name  which  has  identi- 
fied the  1965-1966  in-service  program  for  vocational  educators.  The 
first  conference  opened  at  the  Villa  Hotel  in  San  Mateo,  October  13, 
1965,  and  the  final  conference  will  close  here  at  Playa  Del  Rey 
tomorrow.  It  has  been' an  eventful  year- 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  I sharpened  my  pencil  and  reviewed  the 
past  conferences.  I came  up  with  a few  interesting  statistics. 

, During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  seventy-two  participants  in  the 
Program  have  been  offered  a total  of  one  hundred  forty-nine  hours  of 
conference  time  involving  forty-three  speeches,  ninety-three  individual 
group  discussions  of  various  types,  thirty-five  triad  conversations, 
ten  case  study  sessions,  five  panels,  five  symposiums,  and  six  research 
instruments.  In  order  to  bring  all  this  about,  we  have  had  a project 
staff  at  UCLA  of  three  --  sometimes  four  — people  working  full-time, 
three  people  working  part-time,  and  Dr.  Barlow,  who  has  lost  all 
track  of  time.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  before  this  project 
is  over,  we  expect  to  have  made  about  four  thousand  phone  calls,  sent 
out  thirty-five  hundred  pieces  of  mail,  collected  more  than  one  thou- 
sand IBM  cards  of  data,  published  five  summr.ry  reports  and  one  final 
report,  and  held  fifteen  different  committee  meetings. 

Now,  all  this  information  may  just  be  so  much  "administrativia," 
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but  if  it  is  indicative  of  the  time  and  energy  that  went  intJ  the 
Program,  then  something  significant  ought  to  have  taken  place  to 
validate  the  work  that  has  gone  on.  The  Project  staff  will  be  making 
a very  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  year's  program  in  a final 
report  which  will  bear  the  title  Directions;  Leadership  for  Vocational 
Education  in  California.  Our  report  will  not  be  a summary  of  the 
summaries  of  the  conferences.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  an  analyt- 
ical report  of  the  year's  program  and  research  data  for  the  purpose 
of  appraising  the  development  of  leadership  for  vocational  education 
in  California  through  an  in-service  program.  The  final  chapter  will 
Include  some  guidelines  for  in-service  leadership  development.  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  report  will  help  advance  vocational  education  in 
California. 

We  have  encouraged  your  evaluation  also.  Feedback  from  the 
participants  has  been  requested  at  every  conference  through  a number 
of  enclosures  in  your  conference  folders.  In  addition,  many  letters 
have  come  from  conference  participants.  We  have  appreciated  all  of 
them.  Today,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  one-page  evaluation 
form  in  your  folder  and  encourage  your  response. 

On  behalf  of  the  pro^v  :t  staff,  I would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
all  had  a very  interesting  and  Enjoyable  year.  You  have  been  generous 
with  your  good  will  and  with  your  cooperation.  We  especially  appre- 
ciate the  friendships  which  have  evolved,  and  we  hope  that  our  careers 
will  bring  us  even  closer  together. 
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Personally,  I have  been  Interested  in  the  administrative  dynamics 
which  shaped  the  year's  program.  Five  major  groups  brought  their 
interests  to  bear  upon  the  program  which  emerged:  (1)  the  participants, 

(2)  the  liaison  committees,  (3)  the  advisory  committee,  (4)  the 
project  staff,  and  (5)  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Each  group  had  something  to  contribute. 
Ambivalent  feelings  about  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Program 
were  common,  and  we  were  not  always  in  agreement  about  what  constituted 
a good  program.  What  evolved  was  a synthesis  of  many  contributions. 

The  result  was  often  surprisingly  good. 

I am  reminded  of  a friend  of  mine  who  visited  me  from  my  home 
town  in  Du  Page  County,  Illinois,  just  before  the  last  Presidential 
election.  Coming  from  one  of  the  most  solidly  Republican  counties  in 
the  nation,  he  volunteered  this  testimony:  "I  and  my  father  and  grand- 

father before  me,  and  their  fathers,  have  always  been  straight-ticket 
Republicans."  "Ah,"  I said,  "you  are  going  to  vote  for  Senator  So- 
and-so."  "No,"  said  my  friend,  "there  are  times  when  a man  has  to 
push  his  principles  aside, and  -o  the  right  thing."  That  friend  of 
mine  could  well  have  been  a member  of  one  of  the  groups  which  developed 
our  program  this  past  year. 

I am  also  reminded  of  a passage  in  Nash's  play  The  Rainmalfer. 

A great  success  on  the  stage  and  as  a movie,  the  key  to  it,  ethically, 
lies  in  a scene  where  the  morally  outraged  brother  of  a lonely,  spin- 
sters^ girl  threatens  to  shoot  the  syiqtathetic  but  not  "serious" 
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Rainmaker  because  he  makes  love  to  her  in  the  barn  at  midnight.  The 
Rainmaker's  intention  is  to  restore  her  sense  of  womanliness  and  her 
hopes  for  marriage  and  children.  Her  father]  a wise  old  rancher] 
grabs  the  pistol  away  from  his  son]  saying]  "Noah]  you're  so  full  of 
what'c  right  you  can't  see  what's  good." 

We  all  carried  our  principles  and  our  notions  of  what  was  right 
into  our  Leadership  Development  Program.  But  there  were  times  when 
we  pushed  our  principles  aside  and  did  the  right  thing.  Yst]  we 
were  not  so  full  of  what  was  right  that  we  could  not  see  what  was 
good.  As  a result]  we  have  had  a great  year. 
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LEADERSHIP  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Wesley  P.  Smith 

Less  than  seven  months  ago  we  who  represent  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  you  who  represent  the  school  districts,  and  the  staff 
of  UCLA's  Division  of  Vocational  Education  began  an  experiment.  We 
put  into  this  experiment  money  in  the  form  of  vocational  education 
funds  contracted  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
University  of  California;  we  gave  our  time  in  the  cumulative  total  of 
thousands  of  hours;  we  contributed  our  patience,  our  experience,  and 
our  hope  for  increased  competency  as  individuals  so  that  we  might 
render  better  service  to  vocational  education.  Though  the  experiment 
is  not  over,  we  can  run  some  tests.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must 
look  again  at  our  original  purpose. 

With  the  knowledge  that  almost  overnight  there  had  emerged  in 
California  over  a hundred  brand  new  leaders  in  vocational  education 
(There  were  five  bona  fide  vocational  education  directors  in  1963; 
there  were  more  than  one  hundred  in  1965.);  with  the  knowledge  that 
this  array  of  people  had  varied  backgrounds  in  vocational  education 
(Some  had  much  experience;  others  had  practically  none.);  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  manner  in  which  vocational  education  would  be 
extended  and  improved  would  depend  more  on  this  entirely  new  group 
than  on  any  other  personnel  in  the  public  schools;  with  the  knowledge 
that. .neither  time  nor  the  requirements  of  the  program  permit  learning 
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solely  by  trial  and  error  the  tasks  of  leadership;  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  median  skills  of  leadership  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
preparation  gleaned  along  the  way;  and  with  the  selfish  desire  to  make 
immediate  and  maximum  use  of  the  talents  of  these  new  practitioners; 
the  vocational  education  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education  contracted 
K/ith  the  staff  of  UCLA's  Division  of  Vocational  Education  --Dr.  Barlow, 

Bruce  Reinhart,  Mary  Fuller,  and  Judy  Seder  --  to  develop  a program 
of  in-service  assistance  for  these  new  middle-men  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. Our  only  stipulations  were  that  such  assistance  would  be  system- 
atic in  nature  and  keyed  specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  local  directors 
of  vocational  education  for  only  one  purpose:  TO  MAKE  EACH  OF  US  MORE 

COMPETED  TO  PERFORM  OUR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  JOINT  TASKS  OF  GIVING  DIRECTION  j 

TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  we  come  to  the  time  when  we  should  assess  our  accomplishments. 

I recite  but  a few.  Communication  between  and  among  us  has  been 
improved  to  a marked  degree  --  not  to  the  degree  we  desire,  but  enough 
to  say  that  in  seven  months  more  has  been  accon^lished  than  might  have 
been  accomplished  in  seven  years  without  this  proach.  We  have  gained 
an  understanding  of  the  program  and  of  our  roles  in  it.  We  have  achieved 
increased  competency  in  leadership  techniques.  We  have,  as  never 
before,  a sense  of  identity  as  a special  group.  Our  morale  has  been 
bolstered  and  our  capacity  for  patience  enlarged. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  evaluate  all  of  the  aspects  of  the 
program,  but  I must  share  with  you  my  point  of  view.  Everyone  who 
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has  participated  In  this  program  during  these  short  seven  months  Is  a 
better  practitioner  of  vocational  education,  a more  capable  leader  In 
vocational  education  than  h^  or  she  was  at  the  start.  The  cumulative 
effect  upon  the  program  of  vocational  education  must  be  recorded  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  developments  In  the  history  of  vocational 
education  In  our  state.  So,  Mel  and  your  staff,  we  thank  you  for  this 
contribution,  and  we  express  out  appreciation  for  your  zeal  on  our 
behalf.  We  give  you  credit  for  having  performed  well  the  task  we  asked 
you  to  assume. 

i 

I 

With  that  said,  we  now  must  ask  ourselves,  "Whit  next?"  What 
next  can  we  Jointly  do  to  Increase  our  talents?  What,  next  can  we 
jointly  do  to  learn  our  jobs?  What  next  can  we  jointly  do  to  extend 
and  liq>rove  our  program? 

A year  ago  this  decision  wAs  made  for  you;  this  time  the  deci- 
sion will  be  made  by  you.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  our  state  staff  to 
designate  Immediately  upon  conq>letlon  of  this  co.iference  a represen- 
tative advisory  group  conqiosed  of  some  of  you  who  have  participated 
In  this  experiment.  We  will  ask  this  group  to  tell  us  what  In-service 
assistance  we  can  arrange  for  you  next  year.  With  the  experience  you 
have  had  during  the  past  year  In  this  general  effort  bolstered  by  a 
year  of  solid  experience  as  directors  of  vocational  education  under 
your  respective  belts,  you  now  become  planners.  You  call  the  signals. 

Dr.  Barlow  and  his  staff  will  evaluate  our  efforts,  as  will  our 
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state  staff.  We  will  ask  the  representative  conmittee  to  evaluate  our 
efforts  also,  and  we  solicit  your  individual  suggestions.  We  will  put 
all  of  this  together  to  mould  a new  model  to  serve  you  next  year. 

So  much  for  the  development  of  leadership  talent.  Now,  with  the 
freed(sn  given  me  by  your  planning  committee,  I impose  upon  this  final 
session  some  challenges  in  vocational  education  that  deserve  our  most 
careful  consideration,  now  and  for  the  future.  And  as  I suggest  these 
matters,  I once  again  stipulate  that  in  this  group,  in  this  room  today, 
are  the  persons  who  must  and  will  do  more  to  determine  the  future, 
status, shape,  and  character  of  vocational  education  than  will  any 
others  in  our  state.  You  will  shape  its  form  by  what  you  do  or  by 
what  you  do  not  do!  We,  you  and  I,  have  been  assigned  this  task  of 
leading,  yes,  directing  the  program  of  vocational  education,  and  by 
our  action  or  inaction,  we  will  affect  the  program  directly. 

These,  then,  are  the  challenges  as  I see  them. 

• The  amalgamation  of  local  directors  of  vocational 
educai.lon  (by  whatever  title  --  dean,  coordinator, 
director,  consultant)  into  an  identifiable  group 
with  an  integrity  unique  to  itself  must  continue. 

There  must  be  increased  emphasis  upon  the  identifi- 
cation, solidification  and  recognition  of  your 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities  (you  were 
often  placed  in  your  positions  with  minimum  atten- 
tion to  your  roles  and  responsibilities,  but  with 
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Che  charge  Co  produce).  Perhaps  an  associaCion  of 
some  kind  is  in  order. 

Of  equal  imporCance  is  Che  subsequenc  necessicy  Co 
idenCify  for  all  Co  see,  Co  undersCand,  and  Co  recog- 
nize, your  respecCive  relaCionships  wich  each  oCher 
and  wich  Che  sCaff  of  Che  SCaCe  DeparCmenC  of  EducaCion. 

Cons ideraC ion  of  Chese  Cwo  challenges  involves  Che 
aCCendanC  need  for  consCanC  and  quick  communicaCion. 

This  program,  among  iCs  several  values , has  performed 
well  in  chis  respecC.  I saC  aC  a Cable  Coday  and 
lisCened  Co  Che  chairman  call  off  Che  firsC  names  of 
Che  members  of  his  group  — Tom,  Chec,  John,  Les, 

Dick  --  wichouC  Che  aid  of  name-Cags.  You  and  I 
know  ChaC  communicaCion  is  a relaCive  Ching,  buC 
ChaC  for  ic  Co  be  really  effecCive  ic  musC  be 
planned  and  worked  aC.  The  kind  of  communicaCion 
we  need  in  our  program  will  noC  jusC  happen;  we 
musC  make  ic  happen. 

Our  brand  of  vocaCiona’.  uducaCion  musC  be  idenCified 
in  such  a ranner  C;.iL  iC  is  immediaCely  discerned  as 
being  differenC  from  and  beCCer  Chan  "brand  x"  or 
"brand  y."  How  can  we  markec  a produce  so  elusive 
in  shape  and  character?  Here  we  have  the  most 
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critical  challenge  In  vocational  education.  The 
problem  is  partixularly  crucial  because  we  are 
experiencing  the  stiffest  competition  ever,  not 
only  from  other  types  of  education  but  from  within 
vocational  education  itself.  The  competition  will 
be  even  greater  tomorrow. 

He  face  the  challenge  to  become  more  knowledgeable 
and  to  widen  our  purview.  Wa  must  spread  our  influ- 
ence over  the  entire  program;  if  we  are  to  be  truly 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  we  must  be 
involved  in  the  whole  — in  H.D.T.A. , W.E.E.,  in 
youth  organizations,  in  all  subject-matter  areas. 

We  must  know  more  about  what  is  going  on  in  voca- 
tional education  outside  our  own  Immediate  district 
responsibility.  This  means  being  informed  about 
federal  appropriations,  the  State  Flan,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Statewide  Study  of  Vocational  Education,  state 
legislation,  and  State  Board  activities.  Communi- 
cations, again,  provides  us  with  the  key,  but  also 
involved  is  an  attitude  of  concern. 

We  have  the  mandate  to  influence  the  best  usage  of 
existing  federal  funds  for  vocational  education. 
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How  easy  it  would  be  to  let  innovation  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  routine I Federal  funds  cannot  be 
construed  as  the  principal  support  for  vocational 
education,  but  instead  as  ••seed"  for  future  program 
development.  Local  directors  have  a significant 
opportunity  to  influence  the  shape,  character,  and 
future  development  of  vocational  education  as  they 
guide  the  use  of  these  funds • 

* We  must  expand  the  influence  of  vocational  educa* 
tion  through  the  wealth  of  professional  associa- 
tions around  us,  and  within  those  other  organiza- 
tions that  touch  various  aspects  of  our  program. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  is  a case  in 
point.  I will  say  again  what  I said  in  San  Mateo; 
it  is  of  critical  importance  that  we  support  the 
only  professional  association  that  operates  exclu- 
sively for  our  benefit.  I was  embarassed  when 
Mary  Ellis  pointed  out  to  us  last  night  that  we  have 
only  800  members  of  A.V.A.  in  California  out  of  a 
national  membership  of  36,000.  I assume  that  every- 
one on  our  state  staff  is  a mend)er;  I assume  that 
every  local  director  is  a member.  This  means  that 
only  600  other  persons  in  the  entire  state  belong 
to  A.V.A.  Bold  as  I may  seem,  I insist  that  it  is 
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our  obligation  to  support  this  one  professional 
organization  above  all  others. 

* With  patience  and  understanding,  we  must  help  our 
state  staff  adjust  to  organizational  changes.  The 
Arthur  D.  Little  study  will  be  finished  soon.  In 
the  meantime,  the  regional  office  organization  will 
continue  to  be  our  principal  field  contact,  and.  next 
year  we  will  strengthen  our  efforts  In  this  direction. 

* Above  all,  we  are  challenged  to  be  leaders,  to  actually 
assume  leadership  responsibility;  not  by  title,  but 

by  action;  not  by  mere  assignment,  but  by  Insertion 
of  recognized  services  Into  the  program;  not  by  merely 
being  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  program,  but  by  being 
on  the  Inside  — with  sleeves  rolled  up,  mixing  our 
talents  Into  the  program  so  that  we  affect  Its  opera- 
tion and  Its  results. 

Now,  as  we  approach  adjournment,  may  I say  to  each  of  you,  thanks 
for  your  patience,  your  confidence,  your  friendship,  your  cooperation, 
your  loyalty,  your  talents,  and  your  help.  Vocational  education  In 
California  was  never  stronger,  has  never  enrolled  so  many,  was  never 
so  well-founded  as  It  Is  today.  And  for  all  of  this,  you  people 
deserve  the  credit.  While  we  list  all  we  should  be  doing,  discuss 
all  our  shortcomings.  Identify  our  unfinished  tasks,  and  deplore  our 
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frustrations,  the  fact  remains  that  the  program  we  lead  has  never 
beep  in  better  shape.  The  leadership  has  never  been  in  more  talented 
or  in  as  many  hands • 

About  a year  ago  in  Fresno,  and  again  seven  months  ago  in  San 
Mateo,  I pledged  to  you  that  our  state  staff  would  join  hands  with 
you  in  the  leadership  of  vocational  education  in  California,  tfe  have 
not  fully  inq>lemented  this  pledge;  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go  -- 
we  in  sharing  our  responsibility  and  you  in  accepting  yours.  But  we 
have  achieved  enough  to  know  that  the  potential  is  still  great  and 
that  the  goal  is  ev2n  more  worthy  than  we  had  estimated  it  to  be.  Our 
staff  asks  for  your  patience,  your  understanding,  and  your  help  as  we 
attenq>t  to  pass  more  and  more  of  our  inherited  prerogatives  on  to 
you.  You  have  grown  iranensely  in  your  talents  during  this  past  year; 
you  have  increased  your  knowledge  and  effectiveness  as  leaders  and 
as  influencers  of  vocational  education.  You  continue  to  merit  our 
confidence.  We  are  comforted  by  your  accomplishments.  We  are  proud 
to  be  associated  with  you  in  this  joint  mission  which  is  ours. 
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EVALUATION: 
A CASE  STUDY 


J.  Lyman  Goldsmitn,  Chairman 


Case  Study: 


THE  VCXATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  AT  GOLDEN  BEAR,  CALIF. 

J.  Lyman  Goldsmith 


THE  TASK 

Based  upon  the  intormation  furnished  and  "additional  information" 
you  provide,  prepare  a master  plan  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational 
education  programs  for  the  city  of  Golden  Bear,  California,  including 
the  following:  high  school  programs,  junior  college  programs,  and 

adult  programs.  Hake  your  master  plan  for  evaluation  in  a form  appro- 
priate for  oral  and  written  presentation  to  the  school  districts' 

Boards  of  Education.  Indicate  the  evaluation  program  in  its  entirety, 
including  the  evaluation  methods,  techniques,  and  devices  to  be  used 
in  all  aspects  of  the  vocational  education  programs  (staff,  facilities, 
courses,  placement,  etc.).  Justify  your  recommendations  with  as  much 
"objective  data"  as  possible. 

PERTINENT  FACTS  ABOUT  GOLDEN  BEAR,  CALIFORNIA 

Location 

Golden  Bear,  a city  with  an  estimated  population  of  70,358  as  of 
April  1950,  grew  to  86,123  by  April  1960,  and  according  to  a March 
1966  estimate  has  a population  of  97,754.  Golden  Bear  is  located  in 
Silver  County, which  has  a population  456,399  as  of  1964,  and  is  the 
county  seat  and  the  largest  community  in  the  county. 
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Transportation 

Golden  Bear,  located  on  one  transcontinental  highway  and  two 
state  highways,  is  served  by  three  interstate  railroads  and  thirty- 
seven  regularly-scheduled  truck  lines.  Golden  Bear  Airport  is  a metro- 
politan airport  with  a jet  runway  regularly  scheduled  for  service  by 
two  air  lines. 

Tourist  Center 

Golden  Bear  has  a number  of  tourist  attractions  including  an 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  and  skiing  resort  area  within  fifty  miles. 
There  are  eight  hotels  with  600  rooms,  and  forty-four  motels  with 
1,110  rooms. 

Manufacturing 

There  are  360  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Golden  Bear  area. 
Leading  group  classes  of  products  are:  agricultural  implements  and 

machinery,  wood  products,  steel  fabrication,  food  processing,  house 
trailer  and  pleasure  boat  manufacturing,  and  paper  products. 

The  Work  Force 

The  population  trend  in  Silver  County  is  toward  a larger  growth 
in  younger  age  groups,  with  the  work  force  ranging  between  90,000  and 
126,000.  Variations  in  the  work  force  are  due  to  seasonal  employment, 
some  Immigration  and  emigration  of  agricultural  workers,  and  the  addi- 
tion and  retirement  of  workers  from  the  active  work  force.  The  work 
force,  of  which  women  constitute  approximately  one-third,  is  becoming 
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Increasingly  skilled  as  more  workers  enter  the  professional,  technical 
and  skilled  occupations  and  fewer  workers  go  into  unskilled  jobs  such 
as  agricultural  work.  Several  Important  defense  facilities  and  Indus- 
trial research  and  development  concerns  are  located  in  the  Golden 
Bear  area. 

THE  GOLDEN  BEAR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM:  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Golden  Bear  Unified  School  District 

The  district's  facilities  include  thirty-six  elementary  schools, 
five  junior  high  schools,  and  three  high  schools.  A limited  adult 
education  program  is  conducted  by  the  district. 

Golden  Bear  Junior  College  District 

Golden  Bear  College,  with  a separate  board  of  trustees,  has  a 
total  enrollment  of  approximately  6,100  students.  Ne._iy  2,500  full- 
and  part-time  students  are  enrolled  in  courses  offered  by  the  Evening 
and  Adult  Division  of  the  college. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

The  nearest  census  of  the  University  of  California  is  located 
about  150  miles  away.  Students  wishing  to  attend  a state  college 
must  travel  50  miles  to  school. 

Private  Schools 

Golden  Bear  has  one  private  business  school  which  enrolls  nearly 
100  full-time  and  part-time  students. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Junior  High  Schools 

The  five  Junior  high  schools  in  Che  Unified  School  District  offer 
identical  programs  in  subject  areas  related  to  vocational  education. 

In  business  education,  general  business  and  personal  typing  are  offered 
as  electives  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  In  home  economics,  one 
semester  each  of  foods  and  clothing  is  required  of  all  girls  in  By- 
Ay  grades.  These  courses  are  offered  as  electives  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  In  industrial  arts,  one  semester  each  of  wood,  drafting, 
electricity,  and  metal  is  required  of  all  boys  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  These  courses  are  offered  as  electives  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

Senior  High  Schools 

Business  education  offers  salesmanship,  typing,  shorthand,  office 
machines,  <ind  business  math  as  electives  in  all  schools.  In  home 
economics,  one  semester  of  senior  homemaking  is  required  of  all  girls 
in  the  twelfth  grade;  foods,  clothing,  personal  dress  and  grooming 
are  offered  as  electives  in  all  schools.  Industrial  education  offers 
wood,  drafting,  printing,  metal  and  electricity  as  electives  in  all 
schools.  A vocational  major,  based  on  three-hour  classes  in  busi- 
ness education  and  Industrial  education,  is  offered  in  South  High 
School  and  East  High  School  only^with  certificates  of  completion 
(without  a diploma  indicating  graduation  with  all  requirements  met). 
Vocational  majors  are  in  the  areas  of  wood,  electricity,  drafting 
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and  clerk-typist.  Experimental  courses  In  nursing  aid  and  hotel  and 
motel  service  have  been  Initiated  this  year. 

Adult  Schools 

Evening  high  school  programs  are  offered  at  East  High  School  only. 
The  adult  school  offerings  range  from  typical  academic  and  personal 
Interest  subjects  to  a limited  number  of  courses  In  office  machines, 
typing,  shorthand,  dressmaking,  commercial  food  preparation,  cabinet ' 
making,  printing,  electronics,  drafting,  and  blueprint  reading. 

Junior  College 

A number  of  courses  which  lead  to  a certificate  and  an  associate 
of  arts  degree  are  offered  In  various  subject  areas.  Other  courses 
are  offered  as  extension  and  upgrading  courses.  Agriculture  offers  . 
a single  program  In  animal  husbandry.  In  business  education,  there 
are  programs  In  distributive  education,  secretarial  practice,  book- 
keeping and  data  processing.  Industrial  education  offers  programs 
In  electronics,  carpentry  and  cabinet  making,  drafting,  and  machine 
shop.  New  programs  have  been  established  this  year  In  vocational 
nursing  and  In  cosmetology. 

THE  GOLDEN  BEAR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT:  SPECIFIC  INFCffiMATION 

North  High  School 

North  High  School,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  2,600  students. 

Is  located  In  a rapidly  growing  residential  area  which  ranks  highest 
In  quality  of  residences  and  Income.  The  students,  elghty-flve  percent 
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of  whom  are  Caucasian,  come  from  Che  lower*middle  Co  upper-middle 
classes*  The  major  occupaCional  classificaCions  in  which  Che  faChers 
fall  are  as  follows:  professionals,  Cechnicians,  proprieCors,  managers, 

crafCsmen  and  foremen.  A small  number  of  Che  faChers  are  employed  as 
ouCside  salesmen. 

I.  College-enCrance  daCa  for  Che  lasC  Chree  years  (Grade-averages 
should  be  as  reporCed  by  colleges  for  freshmen) 


* 1961 

-1962 

1962-1963 

1963-1964 

locals 

A. 

University  of  (1) 

21 

28 

27 

76 

California 

(2) 

2.24 

2.41 

2.30 

2.32 

(3) 

1.41 

1.17 

1.22 

1.27 

B. 

State 

(1) 

15 

6 

_ 1 

22 

College 

(2) 

2.23 

2.17 

2.50 

2.30 

(3) 

-.48 

-.53 

-.27 

-.41 

C. 

Other  4-Year 

(1) 

22 

35 

12 

69 

College 

(2) 

2.42 

2.57 

2.39 

2.46 

(3) 

-1.09 

-.61 

-.69 

-.79 

D. 

Junior 

(1) 

287 

334 

318 

939 

College 

(2) 

1.92 

2.07 

2.18 

2.06 

E. 

Total  Entering 

345 

403 

358 

1,106 

F. 

PercenC  of  GraduaCing 

55% 

59% 

54% 

57% 

Class 

* (1)  Number  of  sCudenCs 

(2)  Grade-average 
0)  Differencial 

II.  Academic  InvenCory 


A.  GraduaCing  Class  1964 

B.  Number  of  Boys  421 

C.  Number  of  Girls  419 

D.  Number  wich  IQ  115  or  above  (or 
above  1 sCandard  deviaCion  above 

mean  of  abiliCy  CesC)  237 
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South  High  School 


South  High  School,  with  a student  population  of  1,500,  is  unique 
in  that  there  is  no  one  major  ethnic  group.  Students  of  Mexican 
ancestry  make  up  the  largest  segment, followed  by  Negroes  and  Caucasians. 
Other  ethnic  groups  include  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Filipinos.  Most  of  the  students  come  from  lower-income  families 
which  rank  third  in  the  city  in  quality  of  residences  and  income. 

The  major  occupational  classifications  which  provide  enq>loyment  for 
the  fathers  include:  operatives,  laborers,  and  service  workers.  Over 

thirty  percent  of  the  married  women  are  eaq>loyed  on  a full-or  part-time 
basis  as  clerical  and  kindred  workers,  private  household  workers, 
operatives,  and  service  workers. 

I.  College-entrance  data  for  the  last  three  years  (Grade-averages 
should  be  as  reported  by  colleges  for  freshmen) 


1 

* 1961 

-1962 

1962-1963 

1963-1964 

Totals 

A. 

University  of  (1) 

6 

4 

6 

16 

California 

(2) 

2.20 

2.00 

it 

(3) 

-1.58 

-1.82 

it 

B. 

State 

(1) 

3 

6 

■5  . 

14 

College 

(2) 

2.95 

2.00 

2.76 

(3) 

-0.26 

-0.78 

-0.43 

C. 

Other  4-Year 

(1) 

3 

3 

5 

11 

College 

(2) 

3.00 

3.12 

2.70 

(3) 

-0.46 

-0.63 

-0.90 

0. 

Junior 

(1) 

161 

137 

159 

457 

College 

(2) 

2.10 

2.19 

2.17 

E. 

Total  Entering 

173 

150 

175 

498 

F. 

Percent  of  Graduating 

50 

47 

46 

48 

Class 

* (1)  Number  of  students 

(2)  Grade-average 

(3)  Differential  21 
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II.  Academic  inventory 


A.  Gradi"iting  Class  1964 

B.  Number  of  Boys  199 

C.  Number  of  Girls  196 

D.  Number  with  IQ  115  or  above  (or 
above  1 standard  deviation  above 

mean  of  ability  test)  5^ 


, East  High  School 

East 'High  School  has  an  enrollment  of  1,489  students.  About 
sixty  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  is  Caucasian;  thirty  percent 
is  of  Mexican  ancestry;  and  ten  percent  is  Negro.  Most  of  these 
students  come  from  upper-lower  to  lower-middle-class  families.  The 
occupational  classifications  of  jobs  held  by  the  fathers  include 
craftsmen,  sales  workers,  operatives,  and  service  workers.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  married  women  are  employed 
on  a full-or  part-time  basis  as  sales  workers,  operatives,  service 
workers,  and  clerical  and  kindred  workers. 

I.  College-entrance  data  for  the  last  three  years  (Grade-averages 
should  be  as  reported  by  colleges  for  freshmen) 


* 

1961-1962  1962-1963 

1963-1964 

Totals 

A. 

University  of 
California 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

0 0 

0 

0 

B. 

State 

(1) 

2 

3 

5 

College 

(2) 

2.026 

1.969 

1.998 

(3) 

-1.461 

-0.829 

-1.145 

C. 

Other  4-Year 

(1) 

3 

1 

4 

College 

(2) 

2.31 

2.37 

2.34 

(3) 

-0.50 

-1.38 

-0.945 
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* 1961-1962 

1962-1963 

1963-1964 

Totals 

D.  Junior  (1) 

108 

120 

1100 

338 

College  (2) 

2.00 

2.12 

2.14 

2.09 

E.  Total  Entering 

108 

125 

114 

347 

F.  Percent  of  Graduating 

32.4% 

45.1% 

29.45% 

34.8% 

Class 

* (1)  Number  of  students 

(2)  Grade-average 

(3)  Differential 

II.  Academic  inventory 

A.  Graduating  Class 

B.  Number  of  Boys 

C.  Number  of  Girls 

D.  Number  with  IQ  115  or  above  (or 
above  1 standard  deviation  above 
mean  of  ability  test) 


1964 

226 

181 
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CASE  STUDY  REPORTS 


J.  Lyman  Goldsmith,  Chairman 


Editor's  note:  The  conferees  formed  five  work  groups, 

each  of  which  presented  a ten-mi:.ute 
oral  evaluation  of  the  case  study  to 
the  conference-at-large.  The  groups 
also  sutenitted  the  written  reports  we 
publish  here  with  thaiiks  to  the  chair- 
men, Elmer  Wirta,  Les  Swartz,  E.  T. 
Barnett,  Richard  Payne,  Lawrence  Edler, 
and  to  their  able  recorders.  We  espe- 
cially wish  to  thank  Jerry  Levendowski 
for  his  help  in  preparing  the  case 
study. 


Group  I:  Elmar  Vfittsi,  Chainnan 

In  working  out  a plan  for  evaluating  vocational  education  in  the 
schools  of  Golden  Bear,  our  committee  made  the  following  assumptions: 

* There  is  one  school  board. 

* The  work  force  is  con^rised  of  100,000  persons, 
fifty  percent  of  whom  work  in  industry  and  fifty 
percent  of  whom  work  in  service,  agricultural, 
and  technical  occupations. 

* The  rate  of  population  increase  is  approximately 
twelve  percent  per  year. 

* Vocational  education  is  offered  in  the  high  schools, 
in  the  junior  college,  and  in  the  adult  schools. 

Through  our  evaluation  procedure  we  attempted  to  answer  the 
questions  (1)  Where  are  we  now?  (2)  Where  are  we  going?  and  (3)  How 
do  we  get  there?  The  outline  of  our  plan  is  as  follows: 

I.  Evaluation 

A.  School  self-evaluation 
1.  Occupational  areas 
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a.  Evaluated  by  teachers  and  supervisors 

b.  Reviewed  by  advisory  conmlttee  (this 
Is  similar  to  Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  accreditation) 

2.  Facilities 

3 . Equipment 

4.  Curriculum 

5.  Instructors 

B.  Student  Information 

1.  Profile 

2 . Needs 

3.  Guidance  (Including  placement  and  follow-up) 

C.  Connunlty  profile 

1.  Finance 

a.  Appraised  value  of  real  estate 

b.  Other  sources  of  funds 

c . Defense  conq>anles 

d.  Long-range  financing 

e.  Short-range  financing 

f.  Federal  legislation 

g.  School  tax-rate 

h.  Banking  Institutions 
1.  Bond  Issues 

2.  Communications 

3 . Culture 


Labor 

market 

a. 

EDq>loyed 

b. 

Unemployed 

c. 

Migratory  labor 

d. 

Seasonal  demands 

e. 

Ethnic  origins 

f. 

Skill-levels 

g- 

Educational  level 

h. 

Delinquency  and  drop-out 

1. 

Turnover 

j. 

Defense  employees 

k. 

Continuing  needs 

5 . Educat Ion 

6.  Recreation 

7.  Ratio  of  ethnic  groups 

8.  Income  averages 

9.  Attitudes 

10.  Support 
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11.  History 

12.  Resources  from  business 

a . Advisory  committees 

b.  Personnel  officers 

c.  Jobs  (entry-level,  mid-level,  high-level) 

d.  Continuing  needs 

e • Cooperative  programs 

(1)  Study 

(2 ) Wor k-expe  r ience 

(3)  Apprenticeship 

D.  Coordination  of  school  and  community  in  evaluation 

1.  Information  and  input  from  community 
assembled  by  coordinator 

2.  Conclusions  reviewed  by  general  advisory 
committee 

3.  Community  report  made 

II.  Surveys 

A . Questionnaires 

B . Conferences 

C.  Employment  service 

D.  Home  questionnaires 
. Want-ads 

F . Trends 

III.  Steering  committees  (advisory  committees) 


A.  Industry 

B.  Business 

C.  Professions 

D.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

IV.  Final  report 

A.  Study  of  all  self-evaluation  reports,  surveys, 
and  committee  actions 

B.  Preparation  of  formal  evaluation  report. 
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Group  II:  Lester  Swartas>  Chainnan 

Our  plan  for  evaluating  vocational  education  programs  for  the 
community  of  Golden  Bear,  California^ Is  presented  to  you  In  the  form 
of  a request  for  permission  to  conduct  the  evaluation.  This  request, 
an  outline  of  which  follows,  would  be  delivered  orally  to  Golden  Bear’s 
Board  of  Education. 


I.  Vocational  education  defined 

A.  The  Board  should  have  a clear  understanding  of 
the  term  vocational  education. 

B.  Vocational  education,  as  we  understand  It,  is 
that  part  of  the  educational  program  which 
prepares  people  through  organized  Instructional 
programs  for  employment  or  for  upgrading  In  an 
occupation. 

11*  Current  educational  programs  In  the  Golden  Bear  coimminlty 

A.  Pre-vocatlonal  training  programs  at  the  junior 
high  and  lower  high  school  grade-levels 

B«  Vocational  offerings  In  the  high  school,  l.e., 
agriculture,  business,  homemaking,  trade  and 
technical 

C.  Adult  education  and  extension  training 
111.  The  reasons  for  evaluation 

A.  The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  community 
(evaluative  methods  which  were  designed  for 
a smaller  coranunlty  should  be  closely  scru- 
tinized) 

B.  Changes  In  the  employment  patterns  In  the  community 

C.  Unemployment  among  certain  groups,  and  the 
iiiq>llcatlon8  thereof 

D.  The  Increased  need  for  skilled  workers,  and 
the  Importation  of  these  skilled  workers  in  the 
face  of  rising  unenq>loyment  figures 
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E.  The  rising  drop-out  rate  (50%  at  South  High  as 
compared  with  20%  at  North  High) 

IV.  Areas  to  be  examined 

A.  Employment  patterns  in  the  community 

B.  The  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  vocational  education 
at  all  levels  to  meet  employment  needs 

C.  The  total  output  of  vocational  education  in  terms 
of  its  contribution  to  the  labor  force 

D.  The  total  education  system  in  terms  of  its 
relation  to  occupational  training  needs 

1.  What  is  the  extent  of  occupational  training 
for  all  male  and  female  students? 

2.  V/hat  is  the  nature  of  counseling  service 

and  counseling  attitude  regarding  occupational 
training? 

E.  The  quality  of  existing  vocational  training 

1 . Curriculum 

2.  Facilities 

3.  Staff 

4.  Administrative  support 

5.  Community  involvement 

6.  Lay  advisory  committees 

F.  The  extent  of  alteration)  expansion,  and  develop- 
ment necessary  for  vocational  education  to  meet 
community  training  needs 

V.  Suggested  evaluative  procedure 

A.  A conmunity  occupational  survey 

B.  Evaluation  of  the  current  occupational  program 

C.  On-going  follow-up  studies 

D.  Maximum  involvement 

1.  Conmunity  citizens'  committees 
2*  Local  advisory  committees 

3.  School  staffs 

VI*  The  budget 

A.  Expenses  for  one  year:  $44,000 
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I*  Project  director:  $16,000 

2.  Secretarial  salaries;  $16,000 

3.  Consultant  fees:  $8,000 

4.  Publications;  $6,000 

5.  Released  time  for  staff:  $6,000 

B.  Sources  of  funds  ($44,000) 

1.  VEA  « 50%  or  $22,000 

2.  Net  local  district  » 50%  or  $22,000 

Gioup  III:  E.  T.  Barnett,  Chainnan 

The  following  is  our  committee's  presentation  to  Golden  Bear's 
Board  of  Education; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board; 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  an  outline  for 
the  vocational  educational  program.  I want  to  coiq>Iiment  this  board 
on  the  questions  that  it  presented  last  Thursday  night.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  present  at  this  time  a conq>lete  program  for  the  evaluation 
of  vocational  education,  but  I suggest  to  you  that  the  following 
areas  need  evaluation: 

* Teacher  preparation  and  retraining 
(in-service) 

* Vocational  guidance 

* Work-experience  programs  (cooperative) 

* The  impact  of  allied  federally-reimbursed 
programs 

* Instruction  related  to  vocational  education 
courses 

* Relationship  to  labor  (apprenticeship) 

* Relationship  to  the  Department  of  E&q)loyment 
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V 

• The  number  of  people  employed,  unemployed, 
and  on  welfare 

• The  public  relations  program 

• Communications 


In  order  to  provide  the  best  vocational  education  program  for 
Golden  Bear,  we  assume  that  we  should  provide  for  both  student  and 
community  needs.  Needs  of  the  community  can  best  be  assessed  through 
a community  advisory  committee  cooq>osed  of  representatives  of  the 
P«T»A»,  the  taxpayers'  associations,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry, 
the  high  schools,  the  junior  college,  the  county  and  state  offices, 
the  Employment  Service,  and  other  sources  of  Information.  This 
committee  will  evaluate  employment  needs  and  the  educational  program 
(present  and  future  offerings;  articulation  between  high  school, 
junior  college  and  adult  programs).  The  committee  will  also  help 
establish  auxiliary  committees  for  various  vocational  areas.  Such  a 
committee  must  be  continuing  and  flexible  In  order  to  be  maximally 
responsive  to  change.  Furthermore,  In  planning  and  evaluating  for 
the  future,  the  committee  should  consider  area-wide  planning.  The 
local  Director  of  Vocational  Education  will  provide  minlmtxm  guide- 
lines In  pointing  out  obvious  problems  requiring  Immediate  action. 

The  evaluation  of  the  Internal  program  of  the  Golden  Bear 
schools  must  be  organized  Into  an  assessment  of  the  products  (the 
students)  and  the  processes  (those  factors  which  affect  students): 


I 
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Products 


A.  Student  follow-up 

1.  Drop-outs 

2.  High  school  graduates 

3.  Junior  college  graduates 

4.  Persons  trained  In  adult  programs 

B.  Student  Inventory 

1.  Aptitudes 

2.  Interests 
3 • Numbers 

4.  Sociological  factors 

5.  Aspirations 


II.  Processes 


A.  Utilization 

1.  The  Instructor;  qualifications,  attitudes 
turnover,  In-service  training,  techniques 
and  facilities 

2 . Instructional  materials : equipment , 

facilities  and  plant 

3.  Time 

4.  Cost  per  student -contact  hour 

B • Innovations 

1.  History 

2.  Projection 

C.  Program  support 

1.  The  Board  of  Education 

2.  The  community 

a.  Monies 

b.  Advisory  committee 

c.  Parents 

d.  Faculty 

e.  Agencies 

3.  Administration  and  supervision 

4.  The  district  policy 

D.  Prior  studies  and  their  Implementation 

E.  Articulation 

1*  Vertical  (between  levels) 

2*  Horizontal 

a.  Among  vocational  classes 

b.  Among  curriculum  areas  (interdisciplinary) 
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Group  IV:  Richard  Payne,  Chairman 

In  developing  a master  plan  for  evaluation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion In  Golden  Bear  our  committee  assinnes  that  through  joint  action, 
the  governing  boards  of  Golden  Bear  Unified  and  Junior  College  districts 
have  employed  a coordinator  of  vocational  education  with  across-the- 
board  responsibilities  for  the  vocational  education  program,  grades 
seven  through  fourteen.  The  following  is  the  report  as  presented  to 
the  two  boards  at  a joint  meeting  called  to  consider  the  evaluation 
program  proposed  by  the  newly-appointed  coordinator. 

A Proposal  by  the  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education 

In  order  to  establish  the  proper  climate  for  my  report,  let  me 
quote  to  you  the  words  of  David  Bushnell  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education: 

. . . evaluation  ...  is  not  merely  for  telling  us 
how  right  we  are.  The  true  purpose  is  to  point  out 
where  improvements  are  needed  and  how  such  improve- 
ments may  be  implemented.  In  a nutshell,  evaluation 
research  is  systematic  and  methodical  self-criticism 
that  will  accelerate  progress  toward  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  vocational  education. 

A look  at  current  programs  shows  them  to  be  narrowly  traditional 
and  much  the  sanfe  throughout  the  district.  Little  if  any  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  signific.  ^ differences  of  the  student  bodies 
in  the  three  high  schools.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  programs 
have  kept  abreast  of  the  changing  patterns  in  business  and  industry, 
nor  that  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 
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Significantly  few  students  go  directly  to  four-year  colleges  or  to 
universities  from  any  of  our  high  schools,  and  less  than  fifty  percent 
go  beyond  high  school  at  all.  Yet  our  junior  college  offers  little 
to  the  occupationally-oriented  high  school  graduate.  These  factors, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  that  the  work  force  is  becoming  increasingly 
skilled  and  that  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  is  on  the  decline,  makes 
it  essential  that  a complete  and  continuing  evaluation  of  our  voca- 
tional education  program  be  inq>lemented. 


Working  with  a group  of  vocational  teachers  and  a consultant 
from  the  county  office,  I have  come  up  with  a proposed  four-pronged 
attack  on  this  problem: 

A system  of  internal  appraisal 

* A plan  for  continuing  appraisal  of  cosmunity  needs 

* ' A method  of  articulating  programs  from  grades 

seven  through  fourteen 

* Provision  for  placement  and  for  feedback  from 
employers  and  graduates 


Let's  look  at  each  of  these  elements  briefly  to  determine  some 
methods  of  implementation. 

I.  Each  area  of  vocational  education  will  be  asked  to 
look  at  itself  critically  from  several  points  of  viewt 

A.  The  teaching  staff 

1 . Educat ional  qual if icat ions 

2 . Occupational  experience 

a.  Recency 

b.  Extent  in  subject  area 

c.  Involvement  in  related  community 
activities 

3 . In-service  educat ion 
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B.  Curriculum 

1.  Does  It  provide  for  entry  jobs  In  appropriate 
occupations? 

2.  Does  the  program  meet  the  needs  of  the  community? 

3.  Are  work-experience  and  field  activities  used? 

4.  Are  course  outlines  current  and  In  use? 

5.  Is  there  a logical  sequence,  and  If  so  does  It 
provide  for  both  required  and  elective  courses? 

C.  Guidance  and  counseling 

1.  Is  sufficient  information  about  vocational 
education  courses  provided  to  counselors? 

2.  Is  there  an  in-service  program  to  keep 
counselors  up*to-date? 

3.  What  testing  is  done  to  determine  aptitudes 
and  abilities  and  how  Is  this  Information  used? 

D.  Facil" -ies 

1.  Are  facilities  sufficient  to  support  curricula 
and  student  load? 

2.  Are  facilities  appropriate  to  subjects  and 
are  they  up-to-date? 

3.  Is  the  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning? 

E.  Equipment 

1.  Is  it  sufficient  and  representative  of  the 
employing  community? 

2.  Is  there  an  adequate  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment program? 

3.  Are  provisions  made  for  the  leasing  of  costly 
equipment? 

II.  In  order  to  provide  continuing  appraisal  of  community 
needs  we  propose  initially  the  employment  of  a con- 
sultant trained  in  survey  techniques  to  head  a team 
of  teachers,  employers,  Department  of  E^loyment 
representatives,  and  others  having  specific  skills. 

This  team  will  determine  the  present  and  projected 
employment  needs  of  our  community.  To  provide 
continuing  appraisal,  an  advisory  committee  will 
be  appointed  to  represent  all  phases  of  business 
and  education,  the  Department  of  Enq>loyment,  labor 
organizations,  and  others. 

III.  To  provide  articulation  between  and  among  schools, 
coordinators  will  be  appointed  In  each  occupational 
area.  They  will  work  with  teachers  and  consultants 
to  provide  a continuing  program  of  progressive  skills 
from  junior  high  through  junior  college.  The  program 
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must  be  made  continuous  but  must  provide  entry 
skills  at  whatever  level  the  student  wishes  to 
discontinue  his  training. 

IV.  Constant  and  continuing  contact  with  eiq>loyers 
and  graduates  must  be  established  and  maintained. 
This  will  Involve  personal  contact  as  well  as 
questionnaires,  check-lists,  evaluations,  etc. 
Part  of  the  responsibility  of  advisory  committees 
must  be  to  provide  feedback  from  employers  and 
graduates  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  current 
programs  and  provide  Information  toward  the 
development  of  new  programs.  Graduates  of  the 
program  can  provide  valuable  Information  as  to 
how  well  the  program  suited  them  for  their  job 
and  can  give  clues  for  Improving  the  program. 


Group  V:  Lawrence  Edier,  Chairman 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  our  evaluative  plan: 


I.  Administration 

A.  Support 

1 . Adequate  budget 

2.  Board  resolutions 

3.  Adequate  staff  (coordinatlve  and  secretarial) 

4.  Involved  staff  (local,  county,  professional) 

5 . Modern  administrative  techniques 

B.  Public  relations 

1.  News  media 

a.  On-casq>us  (Including  school  bulletins 
and  hand-outs,  window  displays) 

b.  Off-campus  (all  avenues  must  be  explored) 

2.  Vocational  fairs,  career  weeks,  etc. 

3.  Department  of  Employment 

4.  Organizations  (P.T.A.,  service  clubs,  junior 
achievement  clubs,  etc.) 

C.  Planning 

!•  Clear  objectives 

2.  Acceptance  of  responsibility 

3.  Use  of  advisory  committees,  surveys, 
consultants,  etc. 
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4 • Accreditation  teams 

5.  Selection  and  assignment  of  quality  personnel 

6.  Realistically^sized  classes 

7.  Program  growth  (maintained,  developed,  expanded) 

8.  Use  of  total  resources 

a.  Who  is  responsible? 

b.  What  is  the  natu  of  the  plan? 

c.  When  will  the  plan  get  under  way? 

d.  Where  is  the  planning  to  be  done? 

e.  Whither  will  the  plan  go? 

f.  Why  doesn't  the  plan  go? 

II.  Finance 

A*  Local  budget 

1.  Salaries  high  enough  to  attract  and 
keep  good  people 
2 • Supplies , equipment 

3.  Plant,  facilities 

4.  Services 

B.  Budget  justifications  (what  criteria?) 

1.  Outside  funds? 

2*  Long*-range  projections  and  commitments 


III.  Curriculum 

A.  The  quality  of  instruction 

1.  Must  be  realistic,  timely,  teachable, 
and  articulate 

2*  Must  meet  the  special  needs  of  students 

3.  Must  provide  a variety  of  learning  experiences 

4.  Must  be  individualized 

a.  Class  size 

b.  Teacher  load 

B.  Interdisciplinary  involvement 

IV.  Teacher  personnel 

A • Qua 1 i f ic  a t ions 

1.  Proper  credentials  (recency,  ate.) 

2.  Student  and  self-evaluation 

3.  Resistant  to  change? 

4.  Placement  record 

B,  Examination  of  recruitment  policy 

1.  By  advisory  committees 

2.  By  vocational  education  instructors 
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3.  By  vocational  education  administrators 

4.  Through  organized  files  of  applicants 

C.  In-service 

1 • Prof es  s ional  reading 

2*  Long-range  goals  in  occupational  area 

3.  Instructor-industry  visits 

V.  Pupil  personnel 

A.  Follow-up 

1.  Use  of  data  processing 

2,  Use  of  survey  to  be  developed  by  vocational 
educators  and  industry 

B.  Guidance  and  counseling 

1 • Student  evaluation 

a.  Counseling  time  received 

b.  Occupational  information  available 

c.  Understanding  of  occupational  requirements 
2 • Counselor  evaluation 


Community 

a.  Professional  time  versus  clerical  time 
b*  Cooperation  between  vocational  instructors 
and  counselors 

A.  Support 

1.  Willingness  to  support  tax  issues 

2.  Willingness  to  serve  on  advisory  committees 

3.  Willingness  to  provide  community  resources 
(field  trips,  career-day  materials,  etc.) 

4.  Willingness  to  help  establish  cooperative 
training  stations 

B.  Information  (survey  data  of  community  needs) 

C.  Image 

1.  Favorable  press  releases 

2.  Awareness  of  programs  (public  and  industry) 

3.  Willingness  to  enroll  in  vocational  education 

4.  Willingness  to  hire  vocational  students 

5.  Evening  enrollment 

6.  Success  of  graduates 

7.  Type  of  student  enrolled,  counseled,  assigned 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  ASSESSMENT 

Richard  S.  Nelson 

The  product  of  the  school  is  the  educated  person,  a young  adult 
prepared  --  in  keeping  with  his  abilities  and  aptitudes  --  for  occu- 
pational life  in  a constantly  changing  world.  Vocational  education 
institutions,  whether  they  be  high  schools,  junior  colleges,  or  adult 
schools,  must  constantly  evaluate  their  product  if  they  are  to  stay 
in  business.  If  they  reach  the  point  where  their  product  no  longer 
achieves  the  skills  and  knowledges  necessary  for  successful  entry  into 
and  competition  with  the  labor  market,  they  are  replaced  by  more 
effective  institutions*  Assessment  of  the  product,  then,  and  of  the 
educational  establishment  and  of  its  operation  is  needed.  The  respon- 
sibility for  this  appraisal  is  shared  by  all  of  us;  administrators, 
supervisors,  directors,  coordinators  and  teachers. 

Before  we  proceed,  some  clarification  of  terminology  is  in  order. 
Appraisal  is  the  estimation  or  evaluation  of  quality,  status  or 
character.  Evaluation  means  to  express  mathematical  or  numerical 
value  or  amount;  it  is  the  process  of  measuring  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency, and  as  such  is  concerned  with  whether  the  product  or  service 
leads  to  the  results  desired  and  with  whether  it  does  so  efficiently. 

By  assessment  I mean  the  critical  analysis  and  definitive  judgment  of 
the  significance,  the  status,  and  the  merit  of  the  whole  and  of  all 
its  parts.  Just  as  the  assessment  of  an  automobile  involves  finding 
out  how  well  it  provides  the  desired  transportation  and  how  well 
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each  component  part  performs  its  task|  so  the  assessment  of  an  educa- 
tional program  inquires  into  the  end  result  and  how  well  the  many 
components  contribute  to  the  whole.  The  process  of  measurement  is 
contingent  upon  the  criteria,  or  the  standards  by  which  judgments 
may  be  made,  ^ile  in  the  physical  world  a product  is  measured 
against  rigidly  established  standards  — the  breaking  strength  of  a 
structural  beam,  the  horsepower  developed  by  an  engine,  the  yield  of 
an  acre  of  corn,  the  attainment  of  a calculated  orbit  by  a satellite 
— the  measurement  of  vocational  education  must  be  accomplished  in 
less  exact  terms. 

True,  the  principle  is  the  same:  in  the  field  of  vocational 

education,  objectives  are  established  and  programs  are  measured 
against  these  objectives  or  standards.  But  while  formal  vocational 
education  makes  its  contribution  in  specific  areas  and  in  its  own 
ways 9 it  is  not  expected  to  provide  every  requisite  for  occupational 
con^>etency.  When  we  appraise  overall  occupational  competency  <*- 
knowledge  and  understanding,  skills  and  abilities,  attitudes  and 
appreciations  — we  must  recognize  that  much  of  what  is  learned  comes 
from  extra-formal  education,  that  is,  from  self-study,  observation, 
conversations  on  the  job  and  elsewhere,  reflective  thinking,  and 
other  sources. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  may  consider  that  the  assessment  of  voca- 
tional education  involves  (I)  the  basic  objectives,  (2)  a statement 
of  goals,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  program  standards. 
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The  basic  objectives  of  vocational  education  are  as  follows: 

First,  every  citizen  should  have  the  opportunity  to  attain  occupational 
competencies  compatible  with  his  abilities  and  Interests.  Vocational 
education  must  be  available  to  all  people  who  have  the  need,  desire, 
and  ability  to  benefit  from  the  Instruction.  Second,  the  size  and 
the  scope  of  the  vocational  education  program  should  meet  the  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  needs  of  the  nation  for  trained  workers  In  a 
time  of  rapid  technological  change,  economic  growth,  and  International 
challenge.  These  objectives  require  a widely  diversified  program, 
geared  to  the  ever-changing  occupational  needs  of  the  economy,  for 
In-school  youth  and  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

What  are  the  stated  goals  of  vocational  education?  In  enacting 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Congress  evidenced  concern  for 
the  needs  of  the  Individual  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  economy 
and  pledged  Itself  to  create  a flexible  vocational  education  system 
which  would  be  available  to  all  Americans  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
In  all  communities.  The  vocational  education  system  must  provide 
access  to  realistic,  high-quality  occupational  education  and  training 
for  all  who  need  or  desire  it  (from  the  least  able  and  the  disadvan- 
taged to  individuals  with  a high  level  of  technical  ability),  including 
young  people  attending  high  school,  drop-outs,  persons  who  have 
completed  high  school,  those  who  are  at  work  and  need  training  or 
retraining  to  hold  their  jobs  or  to  advance,  and  those  who  struggle 
with  academic  or  socio-economic  handicaps. 
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The  sysCem'musC  also  encourage  Che  establishment  in  all  types 
of  schools  or  educational  institutions  of  occupational  programs 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  a given  area.  These  include  comprehensive 
high  schools;  specialized  vocational-technical  high  schools;  junior 
colleges;  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  of  different  types, 
both  secondary  and  post-secondary;  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 
both  public  and  private;  and  private  schools  under  contract  with  the 
State  Board  or  local  educational  agency.  Programs  must  be  offered 
which  cover  the  entire  occupational  spectrum,  excluding  only  those 
occupations  which  are  generally  considered  professional  or  which 
require  a bachelor's  degree  or  higher.  Flexibility  must  be  fostered 
in  the  improvement  of  existing  programs  and  in  the  development  of  new 
and  varied  programs  responsive  to  present  and  future  occupational 
requirements  and  opportunity. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  programs  must  be  geared  to 
current  and  projected  labor  market  needs  (including  local,  state, 
regional,  and  national  needs,  as  appropriate).  To  assure  consideration 
of  available  labor  market  data  and  to  assure  effective  coordination 
of  the  counseling,  placement,  and  other  services  offered  by  schools  and 
employment  services,  cooperative  agreements  between  vocational  educa- 
tion agencies  and  public  employment  service  agencies  must  be  established. 
Advisory  councils  to  state  boards  for  vocational  education  must  be 
set  up  to  include  representatives  of  employers,  labor  unions,  and 
other  persons  familiar  with  the  training  needs  of  employers  and  with 
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those  of  the  Individual. 

There  must  be,  furthermore,  a periodic  program  review  to  assess 
the  progress  of  programs  toward  reachli^  goals  and  to  provide  a basis 
for  further  planning  to  remedy  shortcomings.  Finally,  the  vocational 
education  system  must  give  encouragement  to  and  provide  some  of  the 
means  for  meaningful  research  and  experimentation  aimed  at  Improvement 
of  all  aspects  of  vocational  education. 

The  third  factor  In  our  consideration  of  the  assessment  of  voca- 
tional education  is  the  establlshnent  of  program  standards. 

The  vocational  education  program  should  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  total  public  education  program,  rendering  service  and  earning 
status  commensurate  with  its  significance  to  the  community,  the  state, 
aci;  the  nation.  Thus,  programs  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of 
statewide,  regional,  and  national  needs,  with  each  vocational  school, 
program  unit,  and  curriculum  offering  planned  to  meet  an  appropriate 
part  of  the  overall  need.  Programs  should  maintain,  in  addition  to 
sound  public  relations,  effective  functional  relationships  with 
employers, with  labor  unions,  and  with  other  agencies  through  appro- 
priate utilization  of  occupational  advisory  committees. 

Secondly,  the  vocational  education  program  should  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  all  youth  and  adults  at  appropriate  levels  in  all  occupa- 
tional fields.  Including  highly  technical  work  of  less-than-profes- 
sional  grade.  The  program  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
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the  needs  not  only  of  youth  seeking  occupational  preparation  as  part 
of  their  high  school  education  but  also  of  persons  who  desire  pre- 
enployinent  training  for  one  field  while  they  are  working  in  another, 
and  of  those  who  desire  training  for  updating  and  upgrading*  Thus, 
effective  programs  of  student  recruitment  and  selection  should  be 
maintained,  with  admission  standards  appropriate  for  each  curriculum 
or  unit  of  the  program*  Pre-employment  training  programs  commensurate 
with  the  learning  abilities  of  the  students  and  the  maturity  required 
for  employment  should  be  provided  at  appropriate  age  and  grade  levels. 
The  needs  of  employed  persons  who  desire  updating,  upgrading  and  train- 
ing for  new  occupations  should  be  given  attention  commensurate  with 
the  growing  inq)ortance  of  this  type  of  education  in  a rapidly  changing 
economy. 

Finally,  vocational  education  programs  should  maintain  a high 
level  of  quality  through  well-developed  curriculums  and  courses  of 
study,  satisfactory  and  accessible  facilities,  up-to-date  instructional 
equipment  and  materials,  competent  instructors  employing  good  teaching 
methdds,  carefully  selected  students,  and  efficient  administration 
and  supervision.  Curriculums  should  provide  for  sufficient  actual 
performance  of  simulated  experiences  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  or 
shops  and  should  include  as  much  basic  and  general  education  as  is 
appropriate  for  the  age  and  grade  level  of  the  trainees. 

Pre-employment  curriculums  should  be  of  sufficient  intensity  and 
duration  to  prepare  persons  for  effective  entrance  into  the  field  of 
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work  for  which  the  curriculum  is  designed*  The  physical  plant  should 
be  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  vocational  education 
programs,  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  merit  the  respect  of 
the  community,  and  should  be  readily  accessible  to  both  full**time 
students  and  working  persons.  Instructional  equipment  and  materials 
should  be  based  upon  specific  teaching  needs  and  occupational  require- 
ments and  should  include  programmed  learning  and  other  new  media  of 
instruction*  Instructional  staffs  should  have  adequate  teaching 
competencies  based  upon  occupational  experience,  technical  training, 
general  education,  and  teacher  training*  Effective  vocational  guidance 
service  should  be  provided  within  the  schools  from  which  students 
are  recruited  and  within  the  schools  which  provide  vocational  education 
programs.  Effective  placement  and  follow-up  service  should  be  provided 
for  graduates  of  pre -employment  programs,  with  the  proportion  of 
graduates  who  become  successful  in  the  fields  of  their  training  shown' 
to  be  relatively  high.  Administrative  and  supervisory  services 
should  be  of  a quality  and  amount  sufficient  to  assure  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  various  programs. 

In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  goals,  and  program  standards, 
it 

what  should  be  evaluated? 

* The  quality  of  the  program  in  terms  of  voca- 
tional abilities  and  skill,  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  facts  and  principles  basic 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  in  terms  of  the 
vocational  attitudes  and  interests  of  workers 

*See  H.  P.  Sweany’s  article  in  The  American  Vocational  Journal.  March,  1966* 
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who  have  been  students  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

* The  availability  of  educational  programs  for 
all  students  who  may  have  interest  in  and 
ability  to  enter  and  progress  to  their  highest 
potential  in  chosen  occupations. 

* The  adequacy  of  coverage  of  all  essential 
occupational  fields  in  vocational  education- 
programs  based  on  occupational  needs  in  an 
area,  state,  or  nation. 

The  changes  required  in  present  programs  or 
in  new  programs  to  provide  completely  for 
needs  of  students  for  future  erployment  or 
for  needs  of  adults  who  must  upgrade  their 
vocational  competencies  to  perform  at  current 
occupational  levels. 

* The  effectiveness  of  teaching  methods  currently 
used  in  different  learning  situations  by 
comparison  with  new  alternate  methods  developed 
to  achieve  similar  ends. 

* The  efficiency  of  learning  through  occupa- 
tional experience  programs  or  through  study 
of  available  instructional  materials  and 
references. 

‘ The  comparative  cost  of  vocational  education 
programs  in  relation  to  similar  programs 
provided  by  other  institutions  and  agencies. 

* The  efficiency  of  the  use  of  funds  for  main- 
tenaiice,  extension,  and  improvement  of  voca- 
tional education  programs. 


How  do  we  go  about  this  evaluation?  What  criteria,  what  instru- 
ments and  procedures  shall  we  use  in  our  assessment?  I suggest  that 
the  yardstick  has  seven  divisions. 

The  first  of  these  is  concerned  \ ith  the  people  served.  In  tnis 
category,  we  must  estimate  enrollment  trends  for  all  vocational- 
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technical  programs  and  coa^>are  these  trends  by  program,  l.e.,  agri- 
culture, business,  health,  trade  and  technical,  and  hone  economics. 

We  must  describe  trends  by  occupation  within  the  programs;  are  we 
still  training  where  the  need  Is  declining?  We  must  con^are  trends 
regarding  enrollment  and  completions  by  level  of  program  — high 
school,  junior  college,  adult,  and  private  school;  where  should  the 
student  be?  Lastly,  we  must  compare  these  programs  with  other  programs, 
for  example,  HDIA,  OEO  training  within  Industry,  etc. 

In  assessing  the  educational  establishment  Itself,  we  should 
proceed  by  level:  high  school,  junior  college,  adult  school,  and 

private  school.  Are  these  establishments  receiving  adequate  alloca- 
tion of  funds?  We  must  examine  staffing  patterns,  also;  how  do  the 
salary  schedules  compare  with  those  of  private  schools?  We  must  ask 
ourselves  If  the  school  has  an  adequate  system  of  collecting  data; 
does  It  use  electronic  data  processing?  Another  major  Item  Is  the 

evaluation  procedure  Itself.  You,  by  your  attendance  here  today, 

* 

have  shown  your  desire  to  establish  evaluation  procedures,  and  you. 

In  the  last  analysis,  will  be  the  ones  responsible  for  evaluation. 
Furthermore,  how  well  Is  coordination  effected  with  other  agencies, 
for  example,  the  Employment  Service,  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  etc.?  Every  week  another 
agency  Is  doing  training;  we  must  see  that  this  training  Is  coordinated. 
What  about  the  establishment  and  use  of  advisory  committees,  that  Is, 
are  we  getting  the  advice  we  need?  We  must  ask  ourselves  If  we  are 
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providing  adequate  teacher  education;  we  have  a fair  pre-service 
program,  but  do  we  have  adequate  in-service? 

The  third  division  is  personnels  What  are  the  minimum  teacher 
certification  requirements?  We  must  base  our  judgments  on  occupational 
competency,  academic  preparation,  professional  education,  and  — surely 
as  important  as  any  of  these  items  — upgrading  or  updating.  Is  the 
teacher  keeping  up  with  the  state  of  the  art?  Evaluation  of  personnel 
applies  also  to  supervisors,  directors  and  coordinators.  We  must 
decide  on  minimum  qualifications,  on  duties  and  responsibilities  (Is 
the  supervisor  hired  primarily  to  handle  federal  paper  work?  Too 
often,  this  is  the  case.),  on  position  in  the  organizational  hierarchy, 
and  on  availability  to  assist  teachers  (Does  this  person  really  have 
the  time  to  work  with  teachers?).  The  same  measurements  apply  to 
administrators  and  to  guidance  and  pupil  personnel  at  various  levels; 
are  there  too  many  record-keeping  types  of  activities?  Finally,  we 
must* judge  the  effectiveness  of  our  research.  Are  research  personnel 
asking  questions  to  \diich  the  answers  are  useless? 

We  must  evaluate  in  terms  of  occupational  categories. 

Do  we  have  programs  of  quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity  in  agri- 
culture, distribution,  home  economics  (wage-earning  or  not?),  health, 
office,  technical,  trade  and  industry,  and  guidance?  How  are  we  doing 
with  regard  to  new  programs  for  aids  — social  welfare  aids,  recre- 
ation aids,  rehabilitation  aids,  therapists,  etc.?  We  must  make 
certain  that  we  are  taking  maximum  advantage  of  youth  organizations 
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such  as  the  Future  Fantters  of  America,  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 
the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  and,  hopefully,  the  Industrial 
Education  Clubs  of  America.  Do  you  have  adequate  work-experience 
education.  Including  cooperative  education,  apprenticeship,  and  work- 
study,  In  your  area? 

He  must  examine  our  services ; counseling  and  guidance,  placement 
and  follow-up,  research  and  experimentation.  He  must  make  sure  that 
we  have  the  proper  Instructional  materials  --  curriculum  guides, 
teaching  manuals,  and  guidance  and  counseling  materials.  And  finally, 
we  must  evaluate  vocational  education  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market.  Hhat  are  the  current  and  projected  labor  demands  — 
by  occupational  group,  by  Industry,  by  skill  level,  by  economic  area 
(there  are  ten  In  the  state  of  California),  and  by  sex  (do  we  have 
programs  for  women?)? 

Having  discussed  our  criteria,  I would  simmarlze  the  results  of 
evaluation  In  this  way:  we  must  assess  the  relationship  of  acccmq>llsh- 
i^nt  to  the  basic  objectives  and  goals  established  for  vocational 
education  In  California.  This  means  measuring  the  number  trained 
against  the  number  needing  or  desiring  to  be  trained.  It  means  match- 
ing people  to  jobs  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  It  means 
measuring  our  achievement  of  objectives  In  terms  of  eoq>loyment  follow- 
up information  — gauging  dur  success  In  terms  of  job  placement; 
students'  job  satisfaction,  advancement  potential,  and  mobility*  and 
enq>loyers'  satisfaction.  And  It  means,  finally,  evaluating  the 
contribution  to  community  and  society  of  vocational  education  In  California. 
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The  "listening  team  technique"  was  used  to  evaluate  Richard  Nelson's 
speech,  "The  Process  of  Assessment."  A recent  innovation,  this  tech- 
nique organizes  work  teams  before  the  speaker  begins.  A chairman  is 
assigned  and  a recorder  elected  for  each  table  or  group.  A specific 
question  is  given  each  group,  and  the  participants  are  expected  to 
understand  the  question  and  to  react  to  the  speaker's  remarks  in  the 
light  of  the  question. 


The  procedure  is  as  follows; 

1.  At  a signal  from  the  chairman,  turn  and  face 
the  persons  having  the  same  team  number. 

2.  Make  certain  that  each  member  understands  the 
assigned  question. 

3.  Take  a minute  for  each  member  to  screen  his 
best  ideas. 

4.  Before  beginning  discussion,  have  each  person 
state  his  best  idea. 

5.  Make  certain  the  recorder  has  written  ct^wn 
each  idea. 

6.  Discuss  the  ideas  as  interest  dictates  and 
as  time  allows. 

7.  Resume  original  positions  and  have  the  recorder 
report  ideas  when  your  team  is  called  upon  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conference-at-large. 


Twelve  teams  gave  the  following  reponses  to  the  nine  questions 
posed. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  MAJOR  BARRIERS  TO  PUTTING  TO  WORK  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
THE  CONCEPTS  PRESENTED? 

Team  No,  4*  James  Foxx.  Chairman 

1.  The  lack  of  tangible  criteria  for  assessment. 

2.  The  need  for  a new  and  more  favorable  image  for 
vocational  education. 

3.  The  lack  of  cooperation  and  understanding  in  the 
community  — • parents,  students,  teachers,  and 
counselors. 

4.  The  lack  of  communication,  and  therefore  of  acceptance 
and  understanding,  between  vocational  education  and 
general  education. 

5.  The  legal  barriers  with  regard  to  the  need  for  qual- 
ified teachers  under  present  program  standards, 

6.  The  cost  of  the  program  in  money  and  in  time  of  voca- 
tional teachers  and  administrative  staff  for  follow-up. 

?•  The  amount  of  federal  legislation  in  recent  years. 


Team  No.  10:  C,  Allen  Paul.  Chairman 

!•  The  lack  of  an  effective  tool  for  evaluation; 
this  problem  cannot  justify  the  time  spent  in 

* the  process. 

2.  The  area  concept:  district  differences  and 

student  mobility. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining. financial  support; 
we  must  establish  priorities. 

4.  The  reluctance  to  emphasize  propei*ly  vocational 
education  at  the  junior  college  level. 

5t  The  time  and  energy  needed  to  evaluate. 

6.  The  confusion  of  terminology. 

7.  The  fact  that  goals  and  standards  are  not  made 
understandable  to  outsiders. 
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8.  The  fact  Chat  we  do  not  stress  at  an  earlier 
stage  to  parents,  students,  and  counselors  the 
value  of  vocational  education. 

9«  The  lack  of  firmly  established  standards. 

10.  The  difficulty  of  evaluating  influences  on 
student  achievement  beyond  the  school  program; 
this  problem  invalidates  most  evaluation. 

11.  The  lack  of  goals,  objectives,  and  standards 
in  other  areas  of  education;  our  desire  for 
evaluation  is  not  understood. 


WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  WAYS  THAT  THE  CONCEPTS  PRESENTED  CAN  BE  PUT  TO 
WORK  BY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS? 

Team  No.  2;  David  E.  Fleckles.  Chairman 

1.  Improve  instructional  expertise  by  facilitating 
more  prepatory  time  for  all  levels  of  education. 

2.  Attack  items  one  step  at  a time. 

3.  Evaluate  present  programs  on  the  basis  of  area, 
i.e.,  the  geographical  assessment  of  current 
and  future  needs. 

4.  Obtain  better  understanding  with  administrators 
and  teachers  through  closer  contact. 

5.  Organize  a general  advisory  committee  to  bring 
current  practices  together  by  geographical  area 
into  a coordinated  program. 

6.  Determine  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  and  of 
the  people  served. 

7.  Re-examine  the  composition  of  advisory  groups; 
if  necessary,  add  to  them. 

8.  Hold  a conference  of  representatives  of  occupa- 
tional groups  to  determine  the  extent  of  subject- 
area  coverage. 

9.  Arrange  a conference  similar  to  this  one  for 
teachers  so  that  they  may  evaluate  their  own 
program  through  group  discussion. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LOCAL  DIRECTOR  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  ASSESS- 
MENT OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HIS  COMMUNITT? 

Team  No.  9:  Charles  Mulkev.  Chairman 

1.  The  local  director  must  be  prime  mover,  sales 
manager,  Initiator,  and  catalyst  (middle-man). 

2.  He  must  make  sure  all  Interested  parties  are 
Involved,  Including  labor > employers,  and  teachers. 

3.  He  must  rely  on  expertise  from  other  disciplines. 

4.  He  must  master  techniques  sufficient  to  make  use 
of  the  talents  of  others. 


WHAT  PRIORITY  WOULD  YOU  GIVE  TO  THE  OBJECTIVES  OR  STANDARDS  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION? 

Team  No.  8;  Glen  Larsen.  Chairman 

1.  Administrative  support 

2.  Planning  for  needs 

3.  The  recognition  of  vocational  education  as  part  of 
the  total  educational  program 

4.  Staff 

5.  The  inclusion  of  all  occupational  fields 

6.  Provision  for  evaluation 


WHAT  THINGS  NOT  SAID  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  CONSIDERATION? 
Team  No.  6;  Floyd  Hunter.  Chairman 

1.  How  do  we  coordinate  the  concerned  agencies? 

a.  What  Is  the  state  doing  to  assist  overall? 

b.  Are  we  hitting  target  areas? 

2.  How  do  we  overcome  local  limitations' such 
as  funds  and  attitudes? 

3.  What  guarantee  Is  there  that  credentials  make 
a good  teacher? 
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4.  When  and  for  how  long  is  follow-up  meaningful 
and  appropriate? 

5.  What  methods  should  be  used  to  encourage  districts 
to  improve  vocational  programs? 


Team  No,  11;  Albert  J,  Riendeau,  Chairman 

1.  Released  time  for  teachers. 

2.  The  "how-to"  of  implementing  these  programs. 

3.  The  public  relations  of  selling  the  program  to  the 
public,  and  more  especially  the  voting  public. 

4.  The  obsolescence  of  agency  services  and  the  need 
for  more  emphasis  on  the  regional  concept. 

5.  In-service  for  teacher  educators. 

6.  Utilization  of  professional  organizations  such  as 
A.V.A.,  C.I.E.A*,  and  C.A.T.A* 

7.  Utilization  of  federal,  state,  and  county  govern- 
mental organizations  in  evaluation. 

8.  Observations  and  recommendations  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

9.  A systems-approach  to  communications. 

10.  A clearinghouse  for  instructional  materials. 

11.  Ways  in  which  administrators  may  develop  adminis- 
trative office  skills  such  as  standardization  of 
filing  systems,  dictation  methods,  and  hiring 
and  firing  practices. 


WHAT  CHANGES  WOULD  HAVE  TO  BE  MADE  BEFORE  THE  PROPOSED  IDEAS  COULD 
BE  USED? 

Team  No.  7:  Curtis  Lackey.  Chairman 

1.  We  must  establish  a better  image.  We  must  assume 
that  the  general  public,  school  administrators, 
school  boards,  teachers,  counselors,  and  students 
do  not  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  training  programs. 
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2.  We  ourselves  must  know  more  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  sell. 

3.  We  must  assume  the  duties  of  any  public  relations 
man  In  using  all  media  at  our  disposal  to  reach 
the  people. 

4.  Only  when  our  mission  Is  understood  can  we  expand 
our  occupational  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  high  school  and  Junior  college  students 
and  adults,  and  the  needs  of  the  communlty-at-large. 


Team  No.  12:  James  G.  Soules.  Chairman 

1.  Develop  a "white  paper"  on  the  standards  for 
assessing  programs  In  the  seven  areas  outlined 
by  Mr.  Nelson. 

2.  Develop  procedures  for  Implementing  these  standards, 
that  Is,  train  people  responsible  for  assessment. 

3.  Develop  closer  cooperation  between  teacher-training 
Institutions  and  operating  programs.  Including  pre- 
service, In-service,  and  experimental  and  pilot 
programs . 

4.  Place  administrators  of  vocational  education  In 
policy-making  positions. 

5.  Develop  better  techniques  for  presenting  data  and 

new  Ideas  to  the  public  and  to  educational  Institutions. 


WHAT  WAS  SAID  THAT  DOES  NOT  CHECK  WITH  YOUR  EXPERIENCES  OR  VIEWS? 

Team  No.  3;  L.  C.  Fowler.  Chairman 

1.  The  goal  Is  too  ambitious  In  teirms  of  time  and  of 
the  evaluation  of  Jobs  done  and  not  done. 

2.  Quantitative  evaluation  Is  not  as  Important  as 
qualitative  evaluation,  and  yet  ninety  percent 
of  what  was  said  was  devoted  to  It. 

3.  Techniques  should  be  developed  by  a survey  specialist. 
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WHICH  SEEMED  TO  BE  THE  LEAST  PRACTICAL  IDEAS  PRESENTED? 

Team  No,  5;  Owen  Harlan,  Chairman 

1.  It  is  obvious  chat  research  was  not  adequately 
conducted;  a yardstick  has  more  than  seven 
divisions. 

tV 

2.  There  was  no  simple  scientific  sampling  pattern 
that  could  be  used  to  assess  a vocational  program. 

3.  Undue  stress  was  placed  on  the  quality  of  building; 
the  major  problem  is  the  quality  of  education, 

4.  Offering  programs  to  the  entire  occupational 
spectrum  is  never  impossible;  priority  must  be 
established. 

5.  We  wonder  who  is  genius  enough  to  do  all  that  was 
outlined  in  the  speech. 

6.  We  question  if  there  is  not  room  for  occupational 
knowledge  to  be  presented  to  those  who  will  hold 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

7.  The  least  practical  idea  was  the  use  of  this 
question  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Nelson's  address 
was  well  prepared  and  well  presented;  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  build  into  it  a "least  practical  idea." 
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WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION  TO  COME  FROM  THE  PRESENTATION? 

Team  No.  1;  Gavlord  Boyer.  Chairman 

1.  Dick  Nelson's  excellent  statement  must  be  taken  in 
total;  any  one  section  or  statement  would  be  rendered 
less  effective  if  taken  out  of  context. 

2.  Thus,  we  agree  wholeheartedly  that  we  should  encourage 
the  establishment  of  vocational  education  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  community,  programs  that 
will  allow  these  people  to  fulfill  their  highest 
potential  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice. 
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IMPLEMENTING 

EVALUATION 


Irvin  Colt,  Chairman 


THE  GRAB  BAG  OF  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 

Irvin  Colt 

Evaltiatlon  Is  a multifaceted  function  In  education  generally,  but 
in  vocational  education  it  covers  a far  broader  range*  It  is  true 
that  we  must  participate  In  the  conmon  evaluations  of  student  achieve- 
ment. etc.,  along  with  the  other  disciplines  in  education*  But  no 
area  of  education  comes  under  the  scrutiny  to  which  vocational  education 
is  subject.  While  few  other  educational  activities  are  the  recip’^p'^  s 
of  such  active  financial  support,  no  other  area  of  education  is  required 
to  document  so  carefully  its  activities.  The  range  of  evaluation 
extends  from  student  achievement  to  national  assessment  of  the  total 
effectiveness  of  vocational  education;  from  evaluation  of  a student's 
shop  project  to  evaluation  of  a project  application  for  federal  funds; 
from  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  a vocational  teacher  to 
the  self-evaluation  of  a supervisor  or  director  as  a leader  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Since  evaluation  does  extend  over  so  broad  a spectrum  of  our 
activities,  wU,  as  leaders  in  this  field,  find  ourselves  continuously 
engaged  in  some  aspect  of  the  process*  We  soon  come  to  realize  that 
evaluation  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  tasks  required  of  us  in  our 
everyday  activities,  and  that  adequate  evaluative  procedures  often 
depend  on  our  own  competence  in  many  divergent  activities.  How  are 
we  evaluated  --  by  ourselves,  by  our  peers,  by  our  administrators? 

Each  of  us  participates  in  many  activities  dealing  with  various 
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aspects  of  evaluation.  Each  of  us  does  a good  job  on  some  and  an 
exemplary  job  on  a fe  ^ on  many  we  flounder.  Often  the  evaluative 
aspects  of  many  of  the  tasks  we  are  required  to  perform  are  not  readily 
apparent,  but  upon  a few  moments'  reflection  we  realize  that  almost 
every  one  of  our  activities  is  in  some  way  a function  of  evaluation. 

It  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  we  might  all  benefit  if  we  could  begin 
to  pool  some  of  our  best  ideas,  methods,  and  operations,  and  by  so 
doing  help  inq>rove  our  total  stock  of  operational  and  evaluative  tech- 
niques. For  instance,  most  of  you  received  recently  an  evaluative 
task  from  Wes  Smith's  office  under  the  subject  title  "Year-End  Reports 
and  Reimbursement  Claims."  How  are  you  going  to  handle  it?  How  are 
you  going  to  come  up  with  accurate  enrollments  by  code-number  without 
counting  any  person  more  than  once?  Learning  how  one  school  is  attacking 
this  problem  might  help  you  in  your  task. 

All  of  us  need  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  techniques  possible 
so  that  we  may  inq)rove  all  aspects  of  vocational  education  and  there- 
fore its  evaluative  methods.  In  this  light,  we  have  devised  some 
exercises  through  which  we  hope  all  of  us  may  share  some  of  the  best 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  vocational  education  leaders  assembled  here 
today.  We  have  filled  a grab  bag  with  the  kinds  of  problems  you  face 
daily.  Each  of  you  will  take  one  of  these  problems  sight  unseen.  You 
will  interpret  the  problem  and  perform  the  appropriate  tasks,  keeping 
in  mind  that  we  all  hope  to  benefit  by  sharing  your  best  ideas  with 
you. 


O 
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JURY  GROUP  REPORTS 

Irvin  Colt,  Chairman 


Editor's  note:  The  problems  posed  were  seventeen  In  number. 

After  the  participants  completed  their  tasks, 
each  problem  and  the  several  solutions  to  it 
were  turned  over  to  jury  groups  whose  job  it 
was  to  evaluate  these  solutions,  contribute 
solutions  of  their  own,  arrive  at  a consensus, 
and  present  a three-*minute  report  to  the 
conference**  at- large  • 

Exercise  Jo.  li  Gavlord  Boyer.  Chairman 


Problem 


Evaluation  is  a many- face  ted  problem  which  requires  c(mq>rehensive 
treatment  to  provide  for  adequate  appraisal. 

1.  Prepare  a list  to  classify  the  various  things 
in  vocational  education  that  should  be  subject 
to  evaluation. 

2.  Under  each  of  the  classifications,  indicate  two 
means  by  which  it  may  be  evaluated. 

Answer 

I.  Relationship  to  community  needs 

A.  Employment  opportunities 

1.  Advisory  committee 

2.  Local  esq>loyment  office 

B.  Community  attitudes 

1.  Record  of  press  releases 

2 . Feedback 

II.  Relationship  to  school  needs 

A.  Instructional  program 

1 . Employers ' evaluation 

2.  Graduate  students'  evaluation 

B.  Teaching  personnel 

1 . Self-evaluation 

2.  Student  critique 

3.  Advisory  committee  evaluation 
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C.  Physical  facilities 

1.  Advisory  conaaittee  evaluation 

2.  Staff  evaluation 

D.  Financial  aspects 

1.  Utilization 

2 . Adequacy 

3.  Long-term  budget 

111.  Relationship  to  students'  needs 

A.  Selection 

1.  Recruitment 

2.  Testing 

B.  Job  placement 

1.  Advisory  c omit  tee 

2.  Employment  office 

C.  Follow-up 

1.  Questionnaire 

a.  Student 

b.  &iq>loyer 

2.  Personal  contact 


Exercise  No,  2:  David  E.  Fleckles.  Chairman 


Problem 


As  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  make  a study  of  the  vocational  curricular  needs  for  the 
district  to  be  used  for  long-range  planning. 

1.  Prepare  a list  of  appropriate  agencies  and 
other  sources  from  which  valid  data  might 
be  secured. 

2.  Write  a procedural  outline  by  which  the  study 
would  be  undertaken. 


Answer 


1.  Valid  data  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  agencies: 

A,  Chambers  of  commerce 

B,  Private  industrial  and  state  employment  agencies 
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C.  Trade  unions  and  associations 

D.  Joint  apprenticeship  conmittees  and  other  advisory  groups 

E*  Local  professional  associations  such  as  A.S.T.M.E., 

American  Welding  Society,  Dental  Assistants'  Society,  etc. 

F.  Federal  and  state  agencies;  D.A.S.,  B.A.T.,  etc. 

6.  Central  Labor  Council 

H«  Vocational  teaching  staff  at  all  levels 

I*  Teacher**training  institutions 

J.  Civic  and  service  groups;  Lions,  Rotary,  etc. 

K.  Local  legislators 

L.  College  placement  offices 

II.  The  procedural  outline  to  be  used  to  undertake  the  study 
is  as  follows: 

A.  Advisory  steering  committee  caasposed  of  representatives 
of  each  area  determines  scope,  objectives,  and  current 
status  of  programs. 

B.  All  available  data  is  assembled. 

C.  An  instrument  (questionnaire)  is  designed  for  data 
processing  methods  and  tried  on  sample  comnmnity  group. 

D.  The  steering  committee  organizes,  analyzes,  revises, 
and  disseminates  the  information. 

E.  The  findings,  i.e*,  conclusions  and  decisions  on  facil- 
ities, staff,  and  money,  are  summarized  in  a formal 
report. 


Exercise  No.  3;  Lvman  Fowler.  Chairman 


Problem 


As  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  it  will  be  your  respon- 
sibility to  have  accurate  data  available  pertaining  to  students 
going  through  your  programs  and  for  subsequent  follow-up  study. 
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1.  Design  a suitable  report  form  of  one  page 
or  less  by  which  information  on  students 
may  be  gathered. 

2.  Include  spaces  for  all  information  you 
deem  pertinent. 

3.  Give  a brief  description  of  how  the  form 
should  be  used. 


PERSONAL  DATA 

0.  Social  Security  Number 
I • Identification  Number 

2.  Name 

3.  Age 

4.  Sex 

5.  Marital  Status 

6.  Parents'  Occupation 

7.  Siblings 

8.  Addre<:s 

9*  Telephone  Number 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA 


TRANSCRIPT  PROFILE 

Courses 

Followed: 

College  Prep 

Accelerated  

Vocational  

General  

CTA  7_  8_  9_  10 
11_  12_  13_  14 
Location  of 

Tr anscr ipt  


T^<iT  DATA 


Occupational  Preference 


Otis  Iowa 


Hobbies  and  Interests 


Kuder  SCAT 


Educational  Goals 


CTMM 


Stan 


EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 


YEAR 

FIRM 

POSITION 

SALARY 

REASON  FOR  LEAVING 

O 
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Exercise  No,  4:  James  Foxx>  Chairman 

Problem 

Your  local  board  happens  to  be  opposed  in  principle  to  federal 
aid  to  education,  and  the  curriculum  has  traditionally  emphasized 
the  liberal  arts*  You  have  been  asked  to  make  a presentation 
at  the  next  meeting. 

1.  Prepare  an  outline  for  a thirty-minute 

pr  .sentation  explaining  vocational  education. 

2.  Include  in  the  outline  the  contemporary 
role  of  federal  assistance. 

3.  Briefly  indicate  the  salient  points 
supporting  your  position. 


Answer 


I.  The  role  of  education 

A.  To  meet  the  needs  of  all  students 

1.  Drop-outs 

2 . Terminal  graduates 

3.  Junior  college  vocational  and 
technical  students 

4.  College  prepatory  students 

B.  To  prepare  students  for  entry-level  occupations; 

1.  By  recognizing  that  terminal  graduates 
and  Junior  college  terminal  students 
c(mq>rise  the  majority. 

2.  By  realizing  that  y/hile  the  school  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  liberal  educa- 
tion, it  must  now  turn  its  attention  to 
those  students  not  going  to  four-year 
colleges. 

II.  The  problem  of  finance 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  the 
additional  cost  of  vocational  courses  in  the 
increasing  amount  of  federal  legislation 
offering  assistance. 

Legislation  is  designed  to  assist  the  local 
districts  in  new  and  Improved  programs;  these 
acts  encourage  local  efforts,  not  give-aways. 
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III.  RecoinmendaCions 

A.  That  the  district  seriously  consider  the  expansion 
of  its  vocational  program: 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  community; 

2.  To  take  advantage  of  the  vocational  funds 
available. 

B.  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  make  a thorough 
study  and  prepare  a full  report  of  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  youth  and  adults  of  the  community. 


Exercise _Np.  5;  Oven  Harlan.  Chairman 
Problem 


For  the  first  meeting  of  a new  advisory  committee  on  airline 
stewardess  training,  you,  as  the  Vocational  Coordinator,  need 
to  make  certain  preparations. 

1.  Prepare  an  agenda  for  the  organizational  meeting. 

2.  Write  a brief  description  of  the  functions 
which  school  personnel  and  other  participants 
will  perform  at  this  meeting. 


Answer 


AGENDA 

Date.  Time.  Location 


I.  Informal  coffee  hour 

II.  Introduction  of  members  (representation) 

III.  Background  information 

A.  Need 

B.  Facilities  available 

IV.  Function  and  responsibility  of  committee  members 

A.  Board  policy 

B.  Operational  framework 

V.  Election  of  chairman  and  recorder 
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VI.  Course  objectives  and  outline 

Vll.  Discussion 

A.  Flans 

B.  Action 

VIII .  Ad  j ournment 

Exercise  No.  6;  Flovd  Hunter.  Chairman 


Problem 


Two  members  of  your  advisory  committee  for  electronics  have 
conqpleted  their  term  of  office  and  new  members  are  needed  to 
fill  the  vacancies. 

1.  Write  a letter  of  invitation  to  serve, 
addressed  to  a prospective  new  member. 

2.  Write  a letter  of  announcement  of  the  next 
meeting  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 


Answer 


I.  After  an  initial  telephone  conversation  or  visit  with  the 
prospective  committee  member  by  the  Coordinator  of  Voca- 
tional  Education,  the  following  letter  of  invitation  is 
sent  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

August  1,  1966 


Mr. 

ABC  Electronics  Company 
123  Resistance  Street 

Dear  Mr.  ; 

It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
you  to  serve  on  our  Electronics  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  coming  school  year.  You  have  been  recommended  for 
this  committee  on  the  basis  of  your  experience  in  the 
field  of  electronics  and  your  expressed  interest  in  our 
program. 
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I realize  Chat  committee  meetings  make  demands  upon 
your  time;  however,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
participation  of  people  like  yourself  in  assisting 
in  carrying  out  effective  vocational  programs. 

Mr.  , Coordinator  of  Vocational  Educa- 

tion, will  contact  you  regarding  the  details  of  the 
next  meeting. 

We  would  appreciate  a confirmation  of  this  invitation 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I will  be  looking  forward  to  meeting  you. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Dr.  

Superintendent  of 


II.  Future  communications  regarding  details  (duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  committee  members)  and  agendas  are  the 
/ responsibility  of  the  Vocational  Coordinator*  The  letter 
of  announcement  of  the  next  meeting  is  as  follows: 

To:  Electronics  Advisory  Committee  Members  for 

Public  Schools 

From:  , Coordinator  of  Vocational 

Education,  School  District 

Subject:  The  next  meeting  of  the  Electronics 

Advisory  Committee 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Electronics  Advisory 
Committee  will  be  held  on  (date)  at  (location) 
at  (time) . Please  notify  me  if  you  will  not 
be  able  to  attend. 

On  the  agenda  will  be: 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 

2.  A report  of  the  present  electronics 

program  at  High  School 

3.  Other 
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Exercise  No,  7:  Curtis  Lackey.  Chairman 

Problem 


Your  Board  of  Trustees  has  indicated  that  it  lacks  an  under- 
standing of  terms  and  requests  that  you  submit  clear  definitions 
of  certain  terms  at  the  next  board  meeting. 

1.  Write  concise  and  comprehensive  definitions  of 

the  following  terms:  vocational- technical  educa- 

tion, industrial  arts  education,  apprenticeship 
education. 

2.  These  definitions  should  be  approximately  150 
words  in  length. 

Answer 

Vocational-Technical  Education 

The  principal  purposes  of  vocational-technical  education 
are  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  gainful  eir^loy- 
ment  and  the  provision  of  a foundation  of  skills  and  know- 
ledge flexible  enough  to  enable  these  persons  to  remain 
employed  and  productive  long  after  they  have  entered  their 
chosen  occupation. 

Vocational-technical  education  provides  systematic  learning 
experiences  that  have  been  designed  primarily  to  fit  indi- 
viduals for  gainful  employment  and  derives  its  content 
from  continuing  analysis  of  the  specific  occupations  and 
activities  currently  engaged  in  by  those  persons  concerned 
with  the  production  of  goods  and  services.  Furthermore, 
these  analyses  include  the  investigation  of  needs  in  antic- 
ipation of  future  demands  for  continued  success  in  each 
field.  Each  instructional  program  is  so  constituted  as  to 
be  as  nearly  representative  as  possible  of  the  conditions 
and  equipment  encountered  in  the  actual  occupation.  Prep- 
aration for  successful  livelihood  is  its  primary  function 
and  therefore  requires  that  its  students  achieve  a pre- 
scribed level  of  competence  before  graduation.  As  an 
added  note,  occupational  preparation  cannot  be  considered 
technical  unless  it  requires  a minimum  proficiency  in 
applied  mathematics  and  science. 
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II,  Industrial  Arts  Education 


Industrial  arts  is  that  part  of  general  education  at  the 
elementary  and  high  school  levels  that  introduces  youth 
to  the  basic  materials  and  industrial  processes  by  which 
society  maintains  itself.  It  derives  its  content  from 
the  sociology,  economics,  anthropology,  industrial 
practices,  technology  and  general  aspects  of  the  world 
of  work.  It  is  an  acculturation  medium  whereby  young 
people  may  be  exposed  to  a variety  of  experiences 
unavailable  to  them  through  other  means  and  is  usually 
the  only  avenue  by  which  they  may  gain  insight  into  the 
myriad  modes  by  which  Americans  gain  their  livelihood. 

Industrial  arts  is  general  education  in  that  it  focuses 
upon  knowledge  and  attitudes  that  are  useful  for  success- 
full  living  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  orovides 
unique  opportunities  for  students  to  participate  in  repre- 
sentative industrial  experiences  and  assists  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  personal  aptitudes,  interests, 
creative  technical  abilities,  responsibility,  and  resource- 
fulness through  problem-solving  and  self-expression  in 
an  environment  related  to  industry. 

The  primary  function  of  industrial  arts  is  that  of 
career  exploration.  Interests  and  occupational  choice 
can  only  be  based  on  experience « and  industrial  arts 
seeks  to  provide  a broad  spectrum  of  experiences  and 
concepts  drawn  from  the  real  worlds  of  commerce, 
industry,  science  and  technology. 


III.  Apprenticeship  Education 

Apprenticeship  is  an  organized  system  of  on-the-job 
training,  supplemented  by  related  technical  instruc- 
tion, in  which  the  apprentice  earns  while  he  learns. 

In  California,  this  is  a legally  constituted  activity 
under  "he  Shelley-Maloney  Apprenticeship  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Locally  the  program  is  governed  by 
a Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  management,  the  local  school 
and  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards. 

An  apprenticable  occupation  is  one  which  requires 
two  thousand  hours  of  training.  In  most  cases  the 
apprentice  is  indentured  to  the  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Ccinmittee,  which  places  him  for  training  on-the-job 
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with  a qualified  enq>loyer  who  is  acceptable  to  the 
connittee.  Wages  are  prorated  and  increase  as  .he 
apprentice  approaches  journeyman  status. 

The  related  technical  instruction  is  generally 
offered  in  the  school,  where  an  instructor  is 
recruited  from  the  particular  trade  and  is  trained 
to  teach  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Courses 
of  study  for  such  instruction  are  developed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  others  and 
are  adopted  by  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 
at  the  local  level. 


CORRIDORS  FOR  EDUCATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


OCCUPATIONAL 

PREPAl'ATION 


^ HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


1 A 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 


GENERAL 

EDUCATION 
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and  that  thty  already  have  a list 
of  qualified  and  interested  students. 

6.  Mr.  John  Coldspot,  on  our  Staff,  has 
the  requisite  experience  and  creden- 
tials to  teach  this  course.  Only 
minor  adjustment  of  existing  and  new 
class  assignments  will  be  necessary. 

7.  Shop  No.  11  and  adjacent  classroom 
No.  11  are  available  for  this  nev 
program  Uee  ij^ndix  A for  proposed 
shop  layout). 

With  the  donation  of  major  equipment,  initial  program  costs  to 
the  district  will  be  lessened.  However,  to  provide  some  assist 
ance  to  the  district,  a Vocational  Education  Act  proposal  will 
be  submitted  in  April  (see  Appendix  B for  detailii^  of  costs 
and  proposed  VEA  financial  assistance).  If  this  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  end  of  February,  asq»le  time  will  be  available 
to  complete  arrangements  for  prograo  commencement  in  Septeod>er. 

1 shall  plan  to  be  at  the  next  curriculum  committee  meeting  to 
answer  any  questions  you  and  the  members  may  have. 


Exercise  No.  12;  Jim  Soules.  Chairman  

Problem 

You  have  established  the  need  for  expansion  of  your  business 
data  processing  curriculum  which  will  require  additional  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

1.  Devise  the  format  for  a one-page 
report /request  to  your  Board  of 
Trustees  explaining  the  situation 
and  requesting  authorization  to 
submit  a project  for  assistance 
under  VEA,  1963. 

2.  Prepare  a list  of  the  kinds  of 
items  that  should  be  included  in 
this  report/request. 

3.  Write  an  example  of  such  a 
memorandum. 
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Exercise  No.  9;  Charles  Mulkev.  Chairman 


Problem 

You  are  engaged  In  an  evaluative  follow-up  study,  one  phase  of 
which  consists  of  Interviewing  eii5>loyers  who  have  hired  former 
students. 

1.  Prepare  an  outline  for  the  Interview. 

2.  List  five  techniques  you  might  use  to 
best  acquire  relevant  information. 

3.  List  five  kinds  of  information  you  might 
seek  to  derive  from  the  interview. 


\ 


Answer 

I.  Interview 

A.  Review  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 

B.  Review  the  program  which  trained  the  student. 

C.  Review  the  questionnaire  about  the  student  that 
the  employer  has  prepared. 

D.  What  new  Jobs  does  the  en^loyer  foresee? 

E.  Who  among  the  employer's  staff  might  explain 
things,  teach? 

F.  Will  the  en^loyer  participate  in  advisory  committees 
and  other  school-community  efforts? 

6.  What  equipment  and  materials  will  the  enq>loyer 
* make  available? 

H.  Is  the  enq>loyer  Informed  about  industry-education 
councils? 

I.  Will  the  en^loyer  Involve  his  operation  as  a 
school-community  resource? 

II.  Techniques 

A.  Send  questionnaire  in  advance  to  the  first-line 
supervisor. 
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B.  Telephone  new  employers  in  advance  of  Interview. 

C.  Prepare  objective  rating  scales. 

D.  Send  resumes  or  ratings  on  current  graduates  fHio 
might  Interest  the  eiqtloyer. 

E.  Use  flip-charts  or  other  audio-visual  aids. 

F.  Get  participation  of  first-line  supervisor  if 
possible,  plus  owner,  personnel  manager,  or 
whoever  Is  assigned. 

III.  Kinds  of  Information  sought 

A.  In  which  position  was  the  student  accepted?  What 
is  the  student's  present  position?  What  are  his 
prospects  for  advancement? 

B.  What  training  does  the  student  need  for  advancement? 

C.  Was  the  student  adequately  trained  for  the  entry- 
level  position? 


D.  How  would  the  enq>loyer  rate  the  student's  attitudes, 
work  habits,  and  efficiency? 

E.  What  was  the  student's  entry  salary? 


Exercise  No.  10;  C.  Allen  Paul.  Chairman 

Problem 

In  order  to  keep  the  administration  advised  of  your  actlvltlos 
as  Vocational  Coordinator  and  to  prepare  a basis  for  a compre- 
hensive year-end  report,  you  are  going  to  prepare  and  submit 
regular  one-page  monthly  reports. 

1.  Develop  a formai  for  the  monthly  report. 

2.  Haku  a list  of  the  types  of  items  to  be 
included  in  the  report. 
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Answer 

The  consensus  is  that  a reconnended  format  for  laonthly 
reporting  not  be  developed,  but  that  the  Vocational  Coordi- 
nator establish  with  the  administration  a reportlug  routine, 
If  desired,  that  conforms  to  district  policies.  Methods 
may  Involve  verbal  or  written  reports  to  administrative  staff 
meetings.  The  reports  might  cover: 


I.  Curriculum 

A.  New  proposals 

B.  Changes 

C . Trends 
ZI.  Personnel 

A.  Recruitment  — credentials 

B.  In-service  training 

C.  Evaluation 

D.  Conference  attendance 
III.  Facilities 


A. 

Needs 

B. 

Utilization 

Finance 

A. 

Local  budget 

B. 

Reimbursement 

C. 

Reporting 

Community 

A. 

Advisory  groups 

B. 

Civic  activities 
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Exercise  Ho.  11;  A1  Rlendeau.  Chairman 
Problem 


As  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education  you  wish,  on  ample 
supportive  Information,  to  Initiate  a new  course  In  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeration. 

1.  Design  a format  for  a letter  (report)  to 
the  curriculum  committee  and  to  the  admin- 
istration seeking  approval  to  offer  the  new 
course,  and  Incorporate  with  this  a letter 
to  a hypothetical  district. 

2.  Hake  a list  of  the  kinds  of  Information 
whl(^  should  be  Included. 


Answer 
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To:  Dr.  A.  Hardnose 

Chalraan,  Curriculum  CooBlttee 
Stovepipe  Hells  City  College 

From:  Robert  Softnose 

Dean  of  Vocational  Education 

Subject:  Recommended  new  Air  Conditioning  and 
Refrigeration  course 


It  la  proposed  that  a new  two-year  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig- 
eration course  be  Initiated  In  September,  1966,  to  qualify  twenty 
students  per  year  for  entry  Into  related  technical  occupations. 

There  have  been  repeated  requests  by  local  Industry  for  training 
in  this  occupational  area.  In  September,  1965,  a nine-man 
advisory  committee  was  established  to  study  these  requests  and 
the  need  for  training.  The  committee,  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  Industry,  labor,  the  public,  and  education,  made  a 
conq>lete  survey  and  Its  findings  and  recommendations  are 
Included  In  the  attached  twenty-page  report.  In  summary,  the 
key  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  report  are: 

1.  Over  ninety  percent  of  the  thirty 
firms  engaged  In  air  conditioning 
and  refrigeration  favor  this  train- 
ing program. 

2.  At  least  twenty  technicians  could 
be  eoq>loyed  by  these  firms  each 
year. 

3.  Mr.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Central 
Labor  Council,  has  stated  In 
writing  that  the  council  endorses 
the  program. 

4.  Ten  of  the  firms  surveyed  have 
pledged  to  donate  major  equip- 
ment sufficient  to  outfit  the 
shop.  These  donations  will 
account  for  sixty-eight  percent 
of  the  proposed  equipment  costs. 

5.  The  college's  student  personnel 
office  has  advised  that  the  pro- 
posed course  will  be  filled  Imme- 
diately for  the  fall  semester. 
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and  that  they  already  have  a list 
of  qualified  and  interested  students. 

6.  Mr.  John  Coldspot,  on  our  Staff,  has 
the  requisite  experience  and  creden- 
tials to  teach  this  course.  Only 
minor  adjustment  of  existing  and  new 
class  assignments  will  be  necessary. 

7.  Shop  Ho.  11  and  adjacent  classroom 
No.  11  are  available  for  this  new 
program  (see  J^ndix  A for  proposed 
shop  layout). 

With  the  donation  of  major  equipment,  initial  program  costs  to 
the  district  will  be  lessened.  However,  to  provide  some  assist- 
ance to  the  district,  a Vocational  Education  Act  proposal  will 
be  submitted  in  April  (see  Appendix  B for  detailing  of  costs 
and  proposed  VEA  financial  assistance) . If  this  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  end  of  February,  ample  tism  will  be  available 
to  complete  arrangements  for  program  commencement  in  Septead>er. 

I shall  plan  to  be  at  the  next  cuxriculum  cosnittee  meeting  to 
answer  any  questions  you  and  the  monbers  may  have. 


Rvprr^flp  No.  12;  Jim  Soules . Chairman  

Problem 

You  have  established  the  need  for  expansion  of  your  business 
data  processing  curriculum  which  will  require  additional  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

1.  Devise  the  format  for  a one-page 

. report /request  to  your  Board  of 

Trustees  explaining  the  situation 
and  requesting  authorization  to 
submit  a project  for  assistance 
under  VEA,  1963. 

2.  Prepare  a list  of  the  kinds  of 
items  that  should  be  included  in 
this  report /request. 

3.  Write  an  example  of  such  a 
memorandum. 


O 
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Answer 


1.  The  format 

A.  Statement  of  purpose 

B.  Statement  of  present  course  offerings 

C.  Statement  of  the  nature  of  the  expansion  needed 

1.  How  will  It  meet  labor  market  needs? 

2.  How  will  It  meet  student  needs? 

D.  Data  to  justify  expansion 

1.  Department  of  Eiqployment 

2.  Advisory  cosnlttee 

3.  Increase  of  student  enrollment 

4.  Student  requests 

\ 

E.  Statement  of  costs 

1.  District  share 

2 . VEA  share 

F.  Itemized  list  of  costs 

II.  A sample  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  following  report  Is  submitted  In  response  to  the 
request  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  evaluate  the  vocational  education  program 
In  Golden  Bear's  three  high  schools  and  Junior  college. 

Our  most  pressing  need  Is  to  expand  our  data  processing 
department.  At  present,  we  are  training  keypunch 
operators  only,  and  there  Is  a need  to  expand  the  program 
to  train  conq>uter  operators.  This  necessitates  additional 
equipment  and  persoiutel  to  conduct  the  program. 

Therefore,  we  request  authorization  to  submit  a project 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  assistance  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  total  amount 
necessary  to  meet  our  needs  Is  $80,000.  The  amount 
required  from  the  local  district  Is  $40,000  and  the  addl* 
tlonal  $40,000  may  be  obtained  from  Vocational  Education  Act 
funds . 

^The  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  the  business  data  proc- 
essing program  are  as  follows: 
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1.  The  Business  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Department  of  Employment  have  just 
completed  a study  of  training  needs  in 
our  city,  and  they  report  a continuing 
need  for  persons  trained  in  business 
data  processing.  The  new  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  will 
require  more  workers  than  we  are 
currently  training  in  the  conq>uter 
field. 

2.  The  increased  student  enrollment  at 
Golden  Bear  College  indicates  that  the 
percentage  of  students  requesting  data 
processing  will  increase  next  year. 

A budget  sunnary  and  a report  of  the  community  survey  are 
attached.  Your  consideration  and  approval  of  this  request 
at  the  Hatch  board  meeting  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
$40,000  federal  aid. 


Exercise  No.  13;  John  Stead.  Chairman 

Problem 

As  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  you  have  had  anq>le 
opportunity  to  observe  one  of  your  teachers  in  the  agriculture 


program. 

1. 

Write  a memorandum  Inviting  the  teacher 
for  a conference. 

2. 

Prepare  an  outline  for  the  conference 
with  this  teacher  to  discuss  the  improve 
ment  of  instruction. 

Answer 

I.  The  invitation  to  the  teacher  is  af  follows: 

I enjoyed  visiting  wit;,  you  last  Tuesday  and 
observing  your  agriculture  class. 

As  we  discussed  at  that  time,  I would  like 
to  arrange  a time  when  we  could  exchange  ideas 
concerning  agricultural  instruction  programs. 
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1 have  set  aside  Monday  afternoon  of  next  week 
to  meet  with  you  In  your  classroom  during  your 
preparation  period. 

Please  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  oppor** 
tunlty  If  this  time  will  be  convenient  for  our 
meeting. 

II.  An  outline  for  the  conference 

The  conference  should  be  "S  unstructured  as  possible, 
taking  Its  cues  from  the  needs  of  the  Instructor, 
but  should  probably  cover: 

A.  Course  objectives  and  content 

B.  Teaching  methods 
' C.  Student  rapport 

D . Course  organlzat Ion 


Exercise  No.  14;  George  Outland.  Chairman 

Problem 

As  a function  of  evaluation  It  will  be  your  responsibility  to 
conduct  a follow-up  study. 

1.  Prepare  a list  of  the  activities  to  be 
performed,  including  preliminary  prepar- 
ation. 

2.  Write  a sequential  outline  for  such  a study. 


Answer 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  has  received  numerous 
requests  for  follow-up  Information.  His  role  In  coordinating 
the  district's  follow-up  study  can  best  be  described  as  that  of 
a catalyst,  bringing  together  the  various  disciplines  that  can 
make  a contribution  to  the  study. 

Preliminary  to  the  actual  development  of  the  procedures 
Involved  In  this  follow-up  will  be  a period  of  constructive  sen* 
sltlzing  of  staff,  students,  and  community  to  the  importance  of 

i 
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such  information.  Once  the  director  feels  he  has  adequate 
administrative,  staff,  student,  and  coxnaunity  support,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  following  operational  steps  for  the  follow- 
up be  inq>lemented: 

I.  Determination  of  information  to  be  collected 
through  the  committee  on  follow-up 

A.  School  staff;  vocational  and  general 

B.  Guidance 

C.  Advisory  committee 

D.  Students;  currently  enrolled,  graduates, 
drop-outs 

E.  Employers 

F.  Research  staff 
II.  Collection  of  data 

A.  Design  the  questionnaire. 

1.  Simple 

2.  Direct 

B.  Determine  the  group  to  be  surveyed. 

C.  Utilize  a preliminary  questionnaire 
as  a sample. 

D.  Revise  questionnaire  as  indicated  by 
evaluation  of  sample  distribution. 

E.  Review  carefully  the  results;  this  should 
be  done  by  the  follow-up  committee  in  order 
to  develop  recommendations  to  be  presented 
to  the  superintendent. 

F.  Build  in  monies  to  cover  part  of  the  cost 
(Actually,  we  suggest  that  monies  for 
follow-up  be  built  into  each  VEA  project). 
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Exercise  Ho.  15;  Cecil  Green.  Chairman 


Problem 


Development  of  sound  vocational  programs  requires  clear  and  per- 
suasive communication  with  district  administration,  not  only  In 
reporting  past  performance  but  In  delineating  future  plans. 

1.  Prepare  a list  of  the  kinds  of  Information 
which  might  be  Included  In  a report  to  your 
superintendent  showing  plans  for  the  coming 
year. 

2.  Write  a rather  detailed  outline  for  such  a 
report . 


Answer 


1.  The  present  status  of  vocational  education 

A.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  In  occupational 
programs 

1 . Age : sex 

2.  Grade-level 

3.  Type  of  program 

B.  Follow-up  of  graduates 

1.  Students  who  completed  programs 

a.  Age;  sex 

b.  Type  of  program 

c.  Present  status 

2.  Students  who  left  programs  prior  to 
completion 

a.  Age;  sex 

b.  Present  status 

C.  Limitations  of  present  program 

1 . Budget 

2.  Personnel 

3.  Facilities 

4.  Support 

11.  Plans  for  next  year 

A.-  Maintenance,  Improvement,  or  deletion  In 
present  programs 

1.  Results  of  community  survey,  student  needs, 
follow-up  records,  advisory  committee 
recommendations,  etc. 
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2.  How  well  program  meets  established  goals. 

B.  Proposed  new  programs 

1.  Describe  each  new  program  ui\der  consideration. 

2.  State  how  need  was  established. 

3.  Tell  in  what  way  program  will  meet  needs 
of  community. 

4.  State  how  each  program  will  be  implemented, 
including  time  schedules. 

III.  Report  of  program  costs 

A.  Cost  of  maintaining  existing  programs 

1 . Student 

2.  Program 

3.  Total 

B.  Cost  of  improving  and  expanding  existing  programs 

C.  Cost  of  establishing  new  programs 

1.  Direct  and  indirect  costs 

2.  Recommendations  for  financing 


Exercise  No.  16:  Curtis  Lackey.  Chairman 


Problem 

Planning  good  vocational  education  requires  careful  organization 
and  the  cooperation  of  many  people.  As  Coordinator  of  Vocational 
Education,  you  are  planning  a one-year  development  activity. 

1.  Prepare  a list  of  the  kinds  of  persons  you 
would  involve  in  the  total  planning  process. 

2.  Write  a sequential  outline  of  the  procedure 
for  developing  new  programs  and  insert  from 
the  list  where  appropriate. 

Answer 


* A list  of  persons  from  community  and  education  who  should 
be  involved  in  the  total  planning  process 

1.  Board  of  Education 

2.  General  advisory  committee 

3.  Special  advisory  committee 
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4.  Industry  personnel 

5.  Labor  representatives 

6.  Department  of  Employment  (local  and  area) 

7.  Professional  and  trade  associations 

8.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Industry-Education 
Council,  and  others 

9.  Students 

10.  Teachers 

11.  Cotinselors 

12 . Department  chairmen 

13.  Principals 

14.  Coordinators  (local) 

15.  Curriculum  committees 

16.  Deans  of  Instruction 

17.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Business 

18. -  Superintendent 

19.  District  Coordinator 

20.  County 

21.  Regional  (state) 

An  outline  of  procedure  for  developing  new  programs 
(numbers  correspond  above) 

1.  Authorization  to  proceed  (determined  by 
local  procedure) 

2.  Determination  or  justification  of  need: 

. 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  18,  20,  21 

3.  Authorization  to  act:  13,  16,  14,  18, 


4.  Development  of  curriculum:  10,  11,  12, 

15,  19,  20,  21,  3 

5.  Development  of  budget  (facilities,  equip- 
ment, supplies):  10,  11,  12,  16,  17,  19, 

20,  21,  3 

6.  Acceptance:  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

21,  1 

7.  Initiation:  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  3,  6,  8 

8.  Follow-up,  placement,  and  evaluation:  9, 

10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  19,  3,  4 
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Exercise  No.  17;  Mel  Estrada.  Chairman 

Problem 

Dynamic  public  relations  activities  are  vital  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  vocational  programs. 

1.  Design  a brochure  explaining  the  total  vocational 
program  or  a single  curriculum  for  your  school. 

2.  Write  a news  release  about  a new  program  to  be 
Initiated  at  your  school. 


Answer 

I.  Brochure 

A.  Attractive  design  (sauries  were  shown  to  the 
conference) 

1 . Shape 

2.  Slz^ 

3.  Color 

B.  Content 

1 . Cover  page 

a.  Title  of  program 

b.  Illustrative  figure  or  picture 

c.  School  name,  address,  and  phone 
number 

2.  Inside  pages 

a.  Course  outline 

b.  Job  opportunities 

c.  Length  of  preparation 

d.  Name  of  person  to  contact  for 
admission  to  course 

II.  News  release 

A.  News  releases  should  be  timely. 

B.  News  releases  should  contain: 

1.  A brief  description  of  the  program  and/or 
of  the  aims  of  the  program 

2.  The  location  of  the  school  where  the 
program  Is  to  be  offered 

3.  The  time  and  date  of  enrollment 

4.  The  dates  of  the  first  and  last  days  of  class 

5.  Th#  name  of  the  contact  person 
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C.  A news  release  might  read  as  follows: 


HOME  LAHDSCAFING  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY  J.  C. 


Starting  Thursday,  September  15,  Golden 
Bear  Junior  College  will  offer  a non-credit 
class  In  Home  Landscaping.  The  class  will 
meet  each  Thursday  evening  from  7:00  p.m.  to 
10:00  p.m. 

This  course  Is  designed  to  aid  the  home- 
owner  or  other  Interested  persons  In  planning, 
designing,  or  Inqprovlng  the  ornamental  land- 
scape surrounding  residential  buildings. 

Those  who  wish  to  enroll  can  do  so 
from  7:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  or  on  Tuesday,  September,  13. 

For  further  Information  please  contact 
for.  Swartz  In  the  Adult  Education  Office  or 
phone  752  - 8216. 
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Robert  L.  Obrey,  Chairman 


The  Panel:  Richard  S.  Nelson,  Lee  W.  Ralston,  Dorothy  M.  Schnell, 
Joseph  H.  Stephenson,  Rulen  C.  Van  Wagenen,  Donald  E.  Wilson 

Special  Guest:  Mary  Ellis,  “The  Oracle  From  Daedalus  of  Athens,  the 
Skillful  Artificer” 


ERIC 


QUESTIONS  TO  THE  PANEL 


Editor's  note:  John  H.  Stead  stjbstltuted  for 

Lee  Ralston  on  the  panel. 


Question:  CAN  WE  FUND  A PROGRAM  TO  CHANGE  COMfUNITY  AIinUDES 

TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  tOBL  nS  YOUTH?  WHAT  IS 
PROPOSED  IS  AN  ALL-OUT  PROGRAM,  INaUDING  TELEVISION 
AND  OTHER  C(RflDNICATIONS  MEDIA,  F(El  PARENTS,  FOR  THE 
BUSINESS  CGMfUNITY,  AND  FOR  STUDENTS  (SIXTH  GRADE- 
LEVEL  AND  HIGHER). 

Answer  hy  Mrs.  Schnell:  One  of  the  activities  stated  In  P.L. 

88-210  as  a qualifying  activity  for  receiving  VEA 
funds  Is  Instructional  materials.  If  the  proposal 
can  prove  that  the  activity  It  plans  Is  Instruc- 
tional (e.g.,  through  television),  It  probably  can 
be  funded. 


Question:  SINCE  YOUTH  ACTIVniES  HAVE  PROVED  TO  BE  VERY 

EFFECTIVE  IN  HOMEMAKING  AND  AGRICULTURE,  WILL 
THERE  BE  STATE  STAFF  ASSIGNED  TO  GIVE  LEADERSHIP 
TO  YOUTH  PR0<atAMS  IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDU- 
CATION? IF  SO,  WHO? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  The  bureau  feels  that  the  strength 

of  the  youth  groups  lies  at  the  local  level.  Advi- 
sory committees  from  school  administrators  have 
counseled  against  state  leadership  or  the  assignment 
of  staff  for  this  function  because  the  bureau  renders 
consultative  service  to  both  the  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America  and  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  and  assists  with  foundation  grants 
from  Sears  Roebuck  Con^any. 


Question:  WHAT  IS  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  V.I.C.A.  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Nelson:  We  are  exploring  this  subject.  If  we 

have  a youth  club  activity  In  California,  It  may 
be  a California  Industrial  Education  Club  and  It 
may  be  affiliated  with  V.I.C.A. 
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Question:  HOW  DO  WE  CONVINCE  THE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE 

SENIOR  COLLETS  THAT  WE  DO  A DISSERVICE  TO  HUMANITY 
AND  TO  EDUCATION  WHEN  WE  DO  NOT  PROTECT  THE  AVERAGE 
STUDENT  IN  HIS  SEARCH  F(»  KNOWLEDGE?  HOW  DO  WE 
CONVINCE  THEM  THAT  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION  IS  NOT  THE 
ONLY  ANSWER? 

Answer  by  Mrs.  Schnell:  A good  high  school  accreditation  pro- 

gram would  certainly  help  In  a high  school  program. 
Senior  colleges  have  basic  academic  purposes  which 
will  probably  always  remain. 

A good  local  director  of  vocational  education  could 
work  through  an  advisory  group  and  with  State 
Department  of  Education  personnel  to  describe  voca- 
tional education  In  the  state  and  to  laatch  efforts 
by  the  school  with  efforts  In  the  school. 


Question:  EXPLAIN  THE  DEADLINE  OF  JUNE  30,  1966,  AS  IT  PERTAINS 

TO  THE  DELIVERY  OF  GOODS  FUNDED  UNDER  VEA.  HOW  LONG 
WILL  WE  CONTINUE  THE  PROJECT  METHOD  UNDER  VEA? 

Answer  by  Hr.  Nelson:  The  policy  of  the  district  regarding 

expenditures  of  district  funds  will  be  honored  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 


Question:  HOW  CAN  THE  F.E.A.S.T.  PROGRAM  CONCEPT  BE  EXPANDED 

TO  THE  OTHER  IN-SERVICE  AREAS  OF  INSTRUCTION,  OF 
COORDINATION,  AND  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION? 

Answer  by  Mrs.  Schnell:  Application  of  the  In-servlcd  Idea 

of  F.E.A.S.T.,  l.e.,  to  train  a team  of  teachers 
from  a high  school  In  a particular  occupation  and 
to  prepare  these  teachers  to  handle  the  academic 
and  occupational  education  of  selected  students 
In  the  high  school,  Is  dependent  upon  a creative 
attempt  to  design  a proposal.  The  occupational 
training  class  In  the  high  school  Is  the  part  of 
the  F.E.A.S.T.  In-service  concept  that  has  been 
funded  under  VEA. 


Question:  I HAVE  AN  ELECTRONICS  PROGRAM  FOR  WHICH  I WANT  TO 

PURCHASE  EQUIPMENT  AND  HIRE  A TEACHER,  AND  WHICH  I 
WANT  TO  COORDINATE.  WHICH  PROJECT  IS  PROPER  TO 
SUBMIT  FOR  FUNDING:  VEA,  GEORGE-BARDEN,  CXI  NDEA? 
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A^wer  by  Hr.  Nelson:  Your  program  can  be  funded  by  all  three. 


Question:  HAVE  PLANS  BEEN  MADE  TO  USE  MEANS  OTHER  THAN  THE 

PROJECT  METHOD  IN  ALLOCATING  VEA  FUNDS? 

Answer  by  Hr.  Wilson;  Several  other  methods  are  under  consid- 
eration. Eventually,  some  sort  of  combination  of  a 
basic  support-level  system  and  a project  system  for 
new  enchases  will  evolve. 


Question:  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  NINETY  PERCENT/TEN 

PERCENT  MATCHING  REQUIREMENr  IN  MDTA  EFFECTIVE 
JULY  1? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Nelson:  Ten  percent  matching  can  be  "In  kind." 

This  could  be  used  for  facilities,  adislnlstratlve 
overhead,  etc.  { 


Question:  HAS  THERE  BEEN  ANY  ACTION  TOWARD  THE  STANDARDIZATION 

OF  CLASS  OR  PROOIAM  REPORTING  AND  OF  REIMBURSEMENT 
PRACTICES  BY  THE  SEVERAL  SERVICES? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  A standardized  procedure  for 

reporting  classes  and  programs  Is  now  being  devel- 
oped. This  Is  an  iiqportant  develoinnent  In  reporting 
systems  and  should  siiqpllfy  reporting  In  the  long 
run.  It  Is  anticipated  that  such  a standardized 
system  of  reporting  will  serve  all  bureaus. 


Question:  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SLOW  LEARNER,  SHOULD  VOCA- 

TIONAL PROGRAMS  BE  ORGANIZED  TO  COMBINE  REMEDIAL 
READING,  WRITING,  AND  ARITHEMATIC  SKILLS  WITH 
OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  SKILLS? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Stephenson:  Yes,  if  remedial  education  is  not 

otherwise  being  offered  and  if  such  education  is 
necessary  to  prepare  a person  to  succeed  on  the 
job.  Our  task  should  go  beyond  training  for 
occupational  skills. 


Question:  WHAT  IMPACT,  NEGATIVE  OR  POSITIVE,  IS  THE  VOCATIONAL 

PROO(AM  AT  PARKS  JOB  CORPS  CENTER  HAVING  UPON  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS'  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Nelson:  Yes! 
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Question:  SHOULD  HE  HAVE  A STANDARDIZED  FOLLOH-UF  FORM  FOR 

EVALUATION  OF  (31ADUAT1N6  STUDENTS? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Stephenson:  No  standardization,  but  some 

similarity. 


Question:  IF  A DISTRICT  IN  ITS  ORIGINAL  PROPOSAL  (VEA)  HAS 

ASKED  FOR  AND  RECEIVED  $100  IN  LOCAL  FUNDS  AND 
$200  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  ONLY  SPENDS  $150,  HOH 
IS  THE  REIMBURSEMENT  COMPUTED? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Wilson:  The  reind)ursement  is  conq>uted  on  the 

basis  of  actual  expenditures  in  line  with  the 
approved  project  budget.  Some  substitution  is 
possible  with  approval  within  subtotals. 

Question:  WOULD  IT  NOT  BE  BETTER  TO  ESTABLISH  A SEPARATE 

BUREAU  TO  HANDLE  ALL  FEDERAL  MONIES  RATHER  THAN 
TO  HAVE  INDIVIDUAL  BUREAUS  GO  THEIR  INDEPENDENT 
WAYS? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Stephenson:  No,  unless  the  organization  was 

made  up  of  members  of  the  various  bureaus. 


Question:  IS  THERE  ANY  PROSPECT  THAT  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  PER- 

CENT SUPPORT  MAY  BEC(R1E  AVAILABLE  TO  START  NEW 
AND  INNOVATIVE  PROQIAMS?  WHEN  DISTRICTS  ARE 
MATCHED  TO  DEATH,  FIFTY  PERCENT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 
TO  SELL  A PR0(3tAM  EVEN  THOUGH  THAT  PROGRAM  IS 
SORELY  NEEDED  BY  THE  STUDENTS  AND  BY  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Answer  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  The  prospect  is  good,  I think, 

for  reimbursement  of  over  fifty  percent  to  school 
districts  for  programs  of  an  experimental  nature 
which  are  designed  to  expand  and  improve  voca- 
tional education  under  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation provision  of  the  Act  (ancillary  services). 
When  we  discover  the  extent  and  scope  of  the 
total  district  effort  in  public  education,  we 
will  be  in  a better  position  to  develop  such 
programs . 
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Question;  WHY  CAN  WE  NOT  CONSIDER  BOTH  INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPER- 
VISION BY  OUR  OWN  SCHOOL  STAFF  AS  BEING  PART  OF  THEIR 
REGULAR  ASSIGNMENT  RATHER  THAN  AS  BEING  "OVER  AND 
ABOVE  REGULAR  DUTIES?”  WE  ARE  FLEXIBLE  IN  OUR  OTHER 
INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERVISION  PROGRAMS,  SO  WHY  NOT  IN 
MDTA? 

Answer  by  Mr.  Nelson:  Regulation  indicates  that  all  costs  of 

MDTA  programs  must  be  "direct  and  attributable." 

Answer  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen;  You  may  use  your  exi.  ing  staff  if 
you  do  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed. 
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Mary  Ellis,  *‘The  Oracle  From  Daedalus  of  Athens,  the 


Skillful  Artificer" 

Question: 

SHOULD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BE  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
SECTION  612  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT? 

Answer: 

Yes,  I don't  believe  we  have  any  choice.  As  our 
political  structure  continues  to  change  in  the 
nation  and  as  more  legislation  is  adopted  which 
has  both  direct  and  indirect  bearing  on  our  educa- 
tional system,  I believe  we  will  see  unprecedented 
demands  on  our  time  and  talent  to  both  direct  and 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  programs. 

Question: 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  OBTAIN  A MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA?  IF  SO,  WHERE? 
IF  NOT,  SHOULD  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTE  SUCH 
A PROO?AM? 

Answer: 

Your  State  Vocational  Education  Department  can 
furnish  you  with  a list  of  institutions  offering 
vocational  education  and  with  the  names  of  any 
which  might  offer  a master's  degree  in  vocational 
education.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  could  also  sup,ply  you  with 
names  of  institutions  awarding  degrees  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Your  state  has  shown  much  leadership  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  vocational-technical  personnel.  As 
the  program  continues  to  expand,  you  can  anticipate 
that  the  state  will  promote  such  programs. 

Question: 

ONE  PROBLEM  OF  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  IS  THE  NEED  FOR 
FACILITIES,  ESPECIALLY  BUILDINGS.  DOES  THE  ORACLE 
SEE  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE  INCREASED  FEDERAL  AID  FOR 
BUILDING? 

Answer: 

As  you  probably  know,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  struck  the  residential  school  authoriza- 
tion funds  from  the  bill  which  was  subsequently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Thursday. 
Only  as  the  total  funds  authorized  under  P,I . 88-210 
are  appropriated  will  funds  be  increased  for  Section  4 
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of  the  Act.  Approximately  one*third  of  all 
federal  funds  is  being  expended  for  construction 
under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  88*'210.  However, 
construction  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  the  Library 
Construction  and  Facilities  Act,  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  may  be  used 
in  a manner  that  would  support  the  total  voca* 
tional  effort. 


Question:  HOW  DO  YOU  GET  A DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN  WHO  PASSIVELY 

RESISTS  EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITHIN 
HIS  OR  HER  DEPARTMENT  TO  GET  OFF  THE  DIME? 

Answer:  My  partner  and  I can  answer  almost  any  question. 

Unfortunately,  my  partner  is  not  here  tonight. 
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APPENDIX 


CONFERENCE  AGENDA 

Cgffference;  Plava  DeLRev.  California 
May  lO-lI.  1966 


Tuesday.  Mav  10.  1966 


9:00  a.m. 

REGISTRATION  AND  COFFEE 

10:00  a.m. 

OPENING  REMARKS 

. 

Bruce  Reinhart 

10:30  a.m. 

CASE  STUDY  INTRODUCTION 
J.  Lyman  Goldsmitn 

11:00  a.m. 

CASE  STUDY  WORK  ^OUPS 

J.  Lyman  Goldsmith,  Chairman 

13:00 

Lunch  (no  host) 

1:00  p.m. 

CASE  STUDY  WORK  GROUPS  <continued) 

2:45  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:00  p.m. 

CASE  STUDY  REPCHtTS 

J.  Lyman  Goldsmith,  Chairman 

4:00  p.m. 

THE  QIAB  BAG  OF  LEADERSHIP  TASKS 
Irvin  Colt,  Chairman 

5:00  p.m. 

Informal  Social  (no  host) 

6:30  p.m. 

BANQUET  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLINIC 
Robert  L.  Obrey,  Chairman 
Richard  S.  Nelson 
Lee  W.  Ralston 
Dorothy  M.  Schnell 
Joseph  H.  Stevenson 
Rulen  C.  Van  Wagenen 
Donald  E.  Wilson 

Mystery  Guest:  "The  Oracle  from 

Daedalus  of  Athens 

CONFERENCE  AGENDA 


Wednesday.  Mavlll.  1966 
9:00  a.m. 

10:30  a.m. 

11:00  a.m. 

12:00 
1:00  p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 


"THE  PROCESS  OF  ASSESSMENT" 

Richard  S.  Nelson 
James  A.  Herman 

Coffee  Break 

JURY  GROUPS 

Irvin  Colt,  Chairman 

Lunch  (no  host) 

JURY  GROUP  REPORTS 

Irvin  Colt,  Chairman 

"LEADERSHIP  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CALIFORNIA" 

Wesley  P.  Smith 
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CONFERENCE  PARTiaPANTS 

COITAL  CENTRAL  SOUTHERN 


Bernard  H.  Archbold 
Lee  D.  Bodkin 
C.  Patrick  Carter 
Everett  Edington 
Lawrence  Edler 
Melchior  S.  Estrada 
William  C.  Fortman 
Lyman  C.  Fowler 
William  Gordon 
Owen  Harlan 
James  Hoerner 
Floyd  M.  Hunter 
Bernice  1.  Jacubinas 
Robert  C.  Kvam 
Francis  Larson 
Paul  V.  W.  Lofgren 
Robert  W.  Lorenzen 
Harry  Loucks 
Leo  A.  Meyer 
Charles  Mulkey 
Jesse  E.  Norris 
Robert  L.  Obrey 
George  F.  Out land 
John  Pennington 
Milton  Relterman 
Albert  J.  Riendeau 
John  Satterstrom 
George  H.  Schwalm 
Edgar  L.  Smith 
W.  Verne  Stevenson 
Richard  Storm 
A1  Waltz 
Milan  Wight 
John  L.  Wixon 


E.  T.  Barnett 
Samuel  L.  Barrett 
C.  Kent  Bennion 
Roland  M.  Boldt 
Gaylord  Boyer 
John  P.  Conley 
Robert  K.  Eissler 
Robert  P.  Hans let 
James  A.  Herman 
Karl  F.  Jacobson 
Gene  Jensen 
Russell  P.  Joumigan 
Curtis  E.  Lackey 
Jerome  C.  Ley endows ki 
Lloyd  Livingston 
Richard  S.  Nelson 
M.  Claire  O'Brien 
Henry  J.  Opperman 
Richard  Page 
Richard  C.  Payne 
Dorothy  M.  Schnell 
Louis  A.  Schwark 
J.  Winston  Silva 
Wesley  P.  Smith 
Lester  J.  Swartz 
Russell  Tibbetts 
Roger  K.  Tucker 
John  Van  Osdel 
Rulen  C.  Van  Wagenen 
Donald  E.  Wilson 
Don  R.  Youngreen 


Jim  Allison 
Charles  C.  Brady 
Irvin  Colt 
Kenneth  B.  Cutler 
Stanley  Everett 
David  E.  Fleckles 
James  Foxx 
Edward  E.  Fuller 
Gordon  Funk 
Marjorie  Gardner 
J.  Lyman  Goldsmith 
Cecil  D.  Green 
Chester  Gromacki 
Glen  R.  Guldberg 
Lowell  Jones 
Martha  C.  Kamm 
James  C.  Krebs 
Millard  S.  Lachman 
Glen  M.  Larsen 
W.  James  Maynard 
John  McDannel 
Tillie  Neft 
Fred  E.  Orr 
C.  Allen  Paul 
Lee  W.  Ralston 
Stanley  Dean  Ross 
Thomas  S.  Ryan 
Arthur  Schilder 
Fred  Sherwyn 
Donald  Sieber 
Robert  G.  Soltys 
James  G.  Soules 
Norman  R.  Stanger 
William  A.  Stanton 
John  Stead 
John  H.  Stephenson 
Dorothy  W.  Stone 
David  0.  Taxis 
Robert  Tobi 
John  R.  Toothaker 
Wayne  C.  Walraven 
Don  Welty 
George  Winder 
Elmer  Wirta 


STAFF 


Melvin  L<  Barlow,  Director 
Bruce  Reinhart,  Supervisor 
Mary  M.  Fuller,  Research  Assistant 
Judy  M.'  Seder,  Editor 
Hilda  Frazer,  Secretary 
Patricia  H.  Endo,  Typist 
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(UB  MUST  STRIVE 


FOR  M 


ARISTOCRACY  OF  ACHIEVEMEWT 
ARISING  OUT  OF  A PEMOCRACY 
OF  OPPORTUNITY. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


